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OATH.  Oaths  have  been  in  use  in  all  coun- 
tries of  which  we  have  any  exact  information, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  nation  which 
has  any  clear  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of 
superior  beings,  that  does  not  make  use  of  oaths 
on  certain  solemn  occasions.  An  oath  may  be 
described  generally  as  an  appeal  or  address  to  a 
superior  being,  by  which  the  person  making  it 
engages  to  declare  the  truth  on  the  occasion  on 
which  he  takes  the  oath,  or  by  which  he  promises 
to  do  something  hereafter.  The  person  who  im- 
poses or  receives  the  oath,  impose  or  receives  it 
on  the  supposition  that  the  person  m^ing  it  ap- 
{Ri^ends  some  evil  consequences  to  himself  from 
the  superior  being,  if  he  should  violate  the  oath. 
The  person  taking  the  oath  may  or  may  not  fear 
such  consequences,  but  the  value  of  the  oath  in 
ttie  eyes  of  tiim  who  receives  or  imposes  it  con- 
sists in  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  its  influence 
over  the  person  who  takes  it.  An  oath  may  be 
taken  voluntarily,  or  it  may  be  imposed  on  a  per- 
son under  certain  circumstances  by  a  political 
superior;  or  it  may  be  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  assertion  or  declaration  of  a  person 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  any  fact.  —  The 
form  of  taking  the  oath  has  varied  greatly  in 
different  countries.  Among  the  Greeks  a  person 
sometimes  placed  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  the 
deity  by  whom  he  swore;  but  the  forms  of  oaths 
were  almost  as  various  as  the  occasions.  Oaths 
were  often  used  in  judicial  proceedings  among 
the  Oreeks.  The  Dicasta,  who  were  judges  and 
Juiymen,  gave  their  verdict  upon  oath.  The 
Heliastic  oath  is  stated  at  length  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timocrates  (c.  36).  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  oath  vas  always  imposed  on 
witnesses  in  judicial  proceedings;  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  sometimes  witnesses  gave  their  evidence 
laO  VOL.  in.  —  1 


on  oath:  perhaps  the  oath  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses was  generally  voluntary.  (Demosth. ,  ITpot 
'Atpofioy  VbvS,  c.  16;  Kara  Koviavof,  c.  10; 
and  Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att.  Process.,  p.  675.) 
—  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence  an  oath  was 
required  in  some  cases  from  the  plaintiff,  or  the 
defendant,  or  both.  Thus  the  oath  of  calumny 
was  required  from  the  plaintiff,  which  was  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute  his 
suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpose.  The 
offense  of  false  swearing  -was  peijurium,  perjury; 
but  it  was  considered  a  less  offense  in  a  party  to 
a  suit  when  the  oath  was  imposed  by  n  judex  than 
when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  dvil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have 
been  examined  on  oath  in  the  jucUcia  pubUea, 
which  were  criminal  proceedings.  The  title  in 
the  Digest,  " De  TestOnu"  (22,  tit.  6),  makes  no 
mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of  punish- 
ment being  inflicted  on  witnesses  who  bore  false 
testimony.  —  The  law  in  America  and  England, 
as  a  rule,  requires  evidence  or  testimony  for  judi- 
cial purposes  to  be  given  on  oath.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan  and  a  Hindoo  may  be  sworn  as 
witnesses,  but  they  must  severally  take  the  oath 
in  that  form  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
their  country  or  nation,  and  which  they  severally 
consider  to  be  binding.  The  offense  of  declaring 
what  is  false  when  a  witness  is  examined  upon 
oath,  constitutes  perjury.  —  Declarations  made 
by  a  person  under  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
death  are  generally  admitted  as  evidence  in  judi- 
cial proceedings,  when  properly  verified;  for  it  is 
considered  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
person  is  placed  at  the  time  of  making  the  declar- 
ation furnish  as  strong  motives  for  veracity  as 
the  obligation  of  an  oath.    Quakers  also,  in  all 
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civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  the  statute  7  &  8 
Wm.  III.,  c.  84,  to  give  their  evidence  on  affirm- 
ation; and  now  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  and 
Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, both  civil  and  criminal.  —  As  oaths  may  be 
either  voluntary  or  may  be  imposed  by  a  political 
superior,  so  they  may  be  imjjosed  either  on  extra- 
judicial or  on  judicial  occasions.  Oaths  which 
are  imposed  on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  the  occasions  are  the 
most  important  to  the  interests  of  society.  The 
principle  on  which  an  oath  is  administered  on 
judicial  occasions  is  this:  it  is  supposed  that  an 
additional  security  is  thereby  acquired  for  the 
veracity  of  him  who  takes  the  oath.  Bentham, 
in  his  "  Rationale  of  Evidence,"  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  that,  "whether  principle  or  experience  be 
regarded,  the  oath  will  be  found,  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  an  altogether  useless  instrument;  in  the 
hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  serviceable  one;" 
"  that  it  is  inefficacious  to  all  good  purposes,"  and 
"  that  it  is  by  no  means  inefficacious  to  bad  ones." 
—  The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  for  ve- 
racity in  a  witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, the  three  great  sanctions  against  mendacity 
in  a  witness,  are,  the  punishment  legally  imposed 
on  a  person  who  is  convicted  of  false  swearing, 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  public  opinion  or  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment from  the  Deity,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  or  in  both.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
all  the  three  sanctions  operate  on  a  witness, 
though  they  operate  on  different  witnesses  in 
very  different  degrees.  A  man  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing 
can  only  be  under  the  influence  of  the  first  two 
sanctions;  and  if  his  character  is  such  that  it  can 
not  be  made  worse  than  it  is,  he  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  first  sanction  only.  Bentham 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to 
exercise  an  influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts 
in  conjunction  with  "the  two  real  and  efficient 
sanctions,"  "the  political  sanction  and  the  moral 
or  popular  sanction;"  and  that  if  it  is  stripped  of 
those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  appear 
immediately.  —  Bentham's  chief  argument  is  as 
follows:  "that  the  supposition  of  the  efficiency 
of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  principle.  It  ascribes  to 
man  a  power  over  his  Maker.  It  supposes  the 
Almighty  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how,  but 
absolutely  engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual 
by  whom  the  ceremony,  after  having  been  per- 
formed, has  been  profaned,  a  punishment  (no 
matter  what)  which,  but  for  the  ceremony  and 
the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It 
supposes  him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at  com 
mand,  and  at  all  times,  a  punishment,  which, 
being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no  time  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  offense."  Again:  "cither  the 
ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
Deity  in  cases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  inflicted;  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case 
the  same  sort  of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over 
the  Deity,  as  that  which,  in  English  law,  is  ex- 


ercised over  the  judge  by  the  legislator,  or  over 
the  sheriff  by  the  judge.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  any  useful 
effect  whatever."  —  The  absurdity  of  this  argu- 
ment hardly  needs  to  be  exposed.  He  who  ad- 
ministers the  oath,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which 
he  has  to  administer  it,  and  the  political  superior 
who  imposes  the  oath,  may  cither  believe  or  not 
believe  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing, 
and  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  question  which 
of  the  two  opinions  they  entertain.  That  which 
gives  the  oath  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  ad 
ministers  it,  or  of  that  political  superior  who 
imposes  it,  is  the  opinion  of  the  person  who  takes 
the  oath;  and  if  the  individual  who  takes  the 
oath  believes  that  the  Deity,  in  case  it  is  profaned, 
will  inflict  a  punishment  which  otherwise  he 
would  not  inflict,  the  object  of  him  who  enforces 
the  oath  is  accomplished,  and  an  additional  sanc- 
tion against  mendacity  is  secured.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  Deity  will  punish  or  not,  or 
whether  he  who  enforces  the  oath  beUeves  that  he 
will  punish  or  not:  if  he  who  takes  the  oath 
believes  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing, 
that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  oath  is  of  itself 
a  sanction.  —  The  fear  of  legal  punishment  is 
admitted  by  Bentham  to  be  a  sanction  against 
mendacity.  But  the  legal  punishment  may  or 
may  not  overtake  the  offender.  Legal  punish- 
ment may  follow  detection,  but  the  perjury  may 
not  be  detected,  and  therefore  not  punished.  Is 
the  oath,  or  would  a  declaration  without  oath  be, 
"a  mere  form  without  any  useful  effect  what- 
ever," because  the  legal  punishment  may  not, 
and  frequently  does  not,  overtake  the  offender? 
When  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  swore  by  his  gods,  in 
whose  existence  he  believed,  and  who,  being 
mere  imaginations,  could  not  punish  him  for  his 
perjury,  was  not  his  belief  in  their  existence  and 
their  power  and  willingness  to  punish  perjury  a 
sanction  against  mendacity?  All  antiquity  at 
least  thought  so.  —  There  are  occasions  on  which' 
oaths  are  treated  lightly,  on  which  he  who  im- 
poses the  oath,  he  who  takes  it,  and  the  com- 
munity who  are  witnesses  to  It,  treat  the  violation 
of  it  as  a  trivial  toatter.  Such  occasions  as  these 
furnish  Bentham  with  arguments  against  the 
efficacy  of  oaths  on  all  occasions.  Suppose  we 
admit,  with  Bentham,  as  we  do  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  "on  some  occasions 
oaths  go  with  the  English  clergy  for  nothing;" 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  which  nobody 
can  doubt,  "that  among  the  English  clergy  be- 
lievers are  more  abundant  than  unbelievers." 
The  kind  of  oaths  "which  go  for  nothing"  are 
not  mentioned  by  Bentham,  but  they  may  be  con- 
jectured. Now,  if  all  oaths  went  for  nothing 
with  the  clergy,  or  with  any  other  body  of  men, 
the  dispute  would  be  settled.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  If  in  any  way  it  has  become  the  positive 
morality  of  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain  kind 
of  oath  should  go  for  nothing,  each  individual  of 
that  body,  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  oath,  has 
the  opinion  of  his  body.    He  does  not  believe 
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that  such  oath,  if  broken,  will  brin^  on  him 
divine  punishment,  and  therefore  such  oath  i$  an 
idle  ceremoDy.    But  if  there  is  any  oath  the  yio- 
lation  of  which  he  thinks  will  bring  on  him 
divine  punishment,  his  opinion  as  to  that  kind  of 
oath  is  not  at  all  affected  by  his  opinion  as  to  the 
other  kind  of  oath.    Now,  oaths  taken  on  judicial 
occaaons  are  by  the  mass  of  mankind  considered 
to  be  oaths  the  violation  of  which  will  bring 
some  punishment  some  time,  and  therefore  they 
have  an  influence  on  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  take  them.     Whether  society  will  in  time  so 
far  unprove  as  to  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with 
this  ceremony  in  judicial  proceedings,  can  not  be 
affirmed  or  denied;  but  a  legislator  who  knows 
what  man  now  is,  will  require  better  reasons  for 
the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths  than  Bentham  has 
given.  —  How  far  the  requisition  of  an  oath  may 
be  injurious  in  excluding  testimony  in  certain 
cases,  and  how  far  oaths  on  solemn  and  impor- 
tant occasions  may  be  made  most  efficacious,  and 
in  wliat  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  are  not  matters  of 
consideration  here.    It  is  enough  here  to  show 
that  an  oath  is  a  sanction  or  security  to  some  ex- 
lait,  if  the  person  who  takes  it  fears  divine  pun- 
ishment in  case  he  should  violate  it;  and  that  this, 
and  no  other,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is 
imposed.  —  There  is   some  difficulty  ih  stating 
accurately  how  far  oaths  were  required  from  wit- 
nesses in  Roman  procedure  under  the  republic 
and  the  earlier  emperors.    In  addition  to  what 
has  been  stated,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cicero, 
Pro  Q.  Bote.   Comad.,  c.  16,  etc.:  and  Noodt, 
Op.  Om,n.,  ii.,  479,  "De  Testibiu."    By  a  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine,  all  witnesses  were  required 
to  give  their  testimony  on  oath;   and  this  was 
again  declared  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian. 
(Cod.  4,  tit.  20,  s.  9, 16, 19.)  — Many  persons  con- 
scientiously object  to  the  taking  of  an  oath  on 
religious  grounds,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prohibition  in  Matthew  v.,  S3.    On 
the  subject  of  oaths  in  general  the  reader  may 
consult  Grotius,  Ih  Jure,  B.  &  P.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  18; 
Paley's   Moral   PhOosophy;   Tyler's   Origin  and 
HUtary  cf  Oatht;  the  Late  Magazine,  vol.  xli. ; 
and  the  work  of  Bentham  already  referred  to.* 

Bomr. 


•  la  tbe  United  States  a  witnen  may  be  >wom  In  any 
manlier  considered  binding  on  hia  conacience.  Qaakera 
ai  otbeia  having  conacientious  scrnplea  against  the  taking 
of  an  oath  under  any  circamatancc,  may  aJBrm  instead.  In 
fODK  of  the  atatea  the  witness,  whoeTer  he  be,  may  elect 
between  the  taking  of  an  oath  and  judicial  affirmation. 
Tbe  penalty  for  the  aiBrmatlon  of  what  la  f alae  by  a  wiCneee 
In  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  la  the  same  as  for  perjary. — 
Beaidea  the  )adicial  and  prof esBional  oath,  there  Is  what  the 
Fkencfa  call  the  *^  political  oath,^'  which  In  part  corresponds 
to  the  oath  taken,  in  coantries  like  the  United  States,  to  sap- 
port  the  conatitation.  Of  this  latter  oath,  C.  Lavollte  says: 
"In  feodal  times,  when  political  society  was  made  up  of 
iozeralns,  vaasals  and  serfs,  the  oath  of  fealty  was  but  the 
ntcearary  or  at  least  logical  consecration  of  the  bonds  of 
nbrnjaalon  which  nnited  the  Inferior  to  his  superior.  Sub- 
seqneDtly,  when  abeolnte  monarchy,  banlng  Itself  on  dlrlne 
Tigiil,  had  sorrired  feudalism,  the  oath  of  fealty  was  retained ; 
and  it  conld  not  bat  tie  retained,  since  the  sovereign  repre- 


OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE.  The  (ra  English 
Hibtort).  The  natural  history  and  antiquity  of 
oatlis  in  general  were  discussed  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor.  (Macmillan's  Magazine,  "Or- 
deals and  Oaths,"  May,  1876.)  Mr.  Tylor  has, 
among  other  interesting  points,  made  it  all  but 


sented  both  Ood,  whose  delegate  he  was,  and  the  nation,  all 
of  whose  rights  he  abaorbed  into  his  own  person.  Tbe  polit- 
ical oath  was  then  as  logical  aa  it  was  under  tbe  feudal  sys- 
tem. —  The  external  ceremonies  and  formulas  of  the  oath 
were  m  keeping  with  the  principle  of  submission,  or  rather  of 
subjection,  wbich  bent  the  subject  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 
The  master  had  all  the  rights;  the  subject  had  only  duties. 
By  the  oath  the  subject  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  main- 
tain a  condition  of  things  which  he  luid  not  brought  about, 
and  which  he  conld  not  do  away  with.  He  fulfllled  his 
chief  dnty  by  promising  fidelity  to  the  person  whom  he  recog- 
nixed  as  his  superior  and  master.  Nothing  simpler  or 
more  rational.  ~  Tbe  modem  law  regulating  the  forms  of 
government  of  a  people.  In  the  greater  number  of  civilised 
states,  resta  on  a  totally  different  principle.  Divine  right 
has  joined  fendallsra  in  the  ruins  of  history,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  right  of  the  people.  Dynaatiea  no  longer 
force  themselves  on  a  people;  they  have  to  be  accepted;  the 
prince  is  the  delegate,  the  mandatary  of  national  sovereignty; 
in  such  a  manner,  that  by  tbe  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  logically  speaking,  the  prince  owes  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  to  the  prince.  It  is  so  in 
certain  repnbllcs,  in  which  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  and  la  not 
perverted  by  traditional  formalities  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  old  right  of  kings.  In  several  constitutional  states 
the  king  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  to  t  he  constitution.  —  Hence 
in  countries  which  profess  the  dogma  of  popular  aovereignty, 
the  poiitical  oath  can  not  be  what  it  was  nnder  the  old  regime. 
We  might  even  say  that  not  only  haa  it  no  rotaon  dlitrt,  no 
reason  why  it  should  exist,  but  that  there  are  reasons 
why  it  shoald  not  exist  An  oath,  with  the  forms  of  solem- 
nity which  surround  it,  represents  in  the  eyes  of  men  the 
idea  of  an  indissoluble  and  perpetual  engagement,  But 
shoald  the  citizen  swear  to  be  always  faithful  to  a  sovereign 
whose  rights,  created  by  the  national  will,  may  be  destroyed 
by  that  aame  will?  Should  he  swear  always  to  obey  and 
support  a  constitution  which  the  nation  may  modify  or  ab- 
rogate at  any  moment?  We  can  understand  an  oath  made 
to  a  superior  and  immutable  being,  to  Qod,  or  to  a  aovereign 
consecrated  by  divine  right;  we  can  nndcrstand  an  oath  to 
the  great  principles  of  truth,  probity,  honor,  duty,  princi- 
ples universally  accepted  and  respected,  implanted  by  Ood 
in  the  human  conscience,  whence  thoy  dominate  time, 
circumstances  and  laws.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  character  and  value  of  an  oath  given  to  a  remov- 
able sovereign,  to  precarious  institutions,  made  by  the  very 
persons  in  whom  resides  the  right  to  change  the  sovereign 
and  modify  the  institutions.  In  such  an  act  we  can  see  only 
a  conditional  oath,  limited  by  restrictions  and  hedged  in  by 
reservations;  but  such  an  act  is  not  an  oath.  *  *  *  Notonly 
is  the  political  oath  useless,  since  it  never  strengthened  or 
saved  a  constitution  or  a  sovereign,  but,  moreover,  it  is 
sometimes  only  an  instrument  of  tyranny  or  violence,  ♦  •  ♦ 
The  political  oath  haa  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  oar 
day,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  so  solemn  an  act.  It 
has  not  tbe  character  of  inviolability;  it  is  commented  on 
and  discussed.  It  Is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  person 
who  takes  it  liarbors,  in  his  innermost  soul,  a  faitu  different 
from  that  to  which  he  has  just  sworn;  public  opinion  no 
longer  grows  indignant  at  this,  nor  Is  it  even  surprised  at  it: 
sometimes  it  is  an  accomplice  to  the  wrong,  requiring  the 
official  or  other  person  who  takes  the  oath  to  remember,  at 
the  moment  he  takes  it,  an  oath  be  Iiad  previonaly  taken. 
This  is  a  deplorable  confusion  of  ideas;  for  just  as  there  is 
but  one  conscience  and  one  morality,  there  can  be  but  one 
oath;  It  matters  not  what  we  call  it,  judicial,  professional 
or  political :  all  oaths  Impose  the  same  duties  and  should  be 
kept  with  the  same  fidelity  •  *  '.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  ol  the  fact  that,  according  to  modem  law.  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by  the  nation- 
al will,  so  ttut  an  oath  can  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
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certain  that  our  formula,  "  So  help  me  Qod  !  "  is 
of  Scandinavian  or  pre-Christian  origin;  a  dis- 
covery which  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  the 
much  abused  dictum  that  Christianity  is  parcel 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  proposi- 
tion, confidently  advanced  at  a  later  time,  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  members  of  parliament 
is  in  some  way  (notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
Jewish  disabilities)  a  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  England.  This  statfsment,  however, 
errs  only  in  generality  and  in  being  out  of  date. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was, 
down  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  one  of  the 
chief  statutory  defenses  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
though  in  a  political  rather  than  a  theological  sense ; 
and  for  many  years  later  it  contained  a  promise 
to  maintain  and  support  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  crown  as  limited  by  the  act  of  settlement. 
The  history  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy and  of  the  various  trai^formations  they 
have  undergone,  is  a  varied  and  complex  one.  — 
Before  we  go  back  to  the  beginning,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  look  at  the  end.  As  late  as  1868  the  Eng- 
lish oath  of  allegiance  was  reduced  by  the  promis- 
sory oaths  act  to  its  present  simple,  not  to  say  mea- 
gre, form,  which  stands  thus:  "I, ,  do  swear 

that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  according  to  law.  So  help  me  Gkxl." 
—  What  the  substance  of  the  oath  as  thus  reduced 
may  amount  to  would  not  be  a  vety  profitable 
question  to  discuss  at  large.  It  certainly  does  not 
promise  anything  beyond  what  is  at  common  law 
the  duty  of  every  subject,  and  it  seems  to  follow 
that  it  could  not  be  broken  except  by  some  act 
which  was  otherwise  an  offense  at  common  law, 
for  example,  treason  or  sedition,  or  perhaps  also 
the  vaguely  defined  offense  of  disparaging  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And  it  seems  at  least  a 
tenable  view  that  the  words  "  according  to  law  " 
not  only  express  the  limit  within  which  the  crown 
is  entitled  to  obedience,  but  cover  the  possibility 
(a  possibility,  fortunately,  of  the  most  remote 


desires  or  of  tbe  propoaalg  of  reform  whicb  It  1b  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  expreeii  In  a  legal  way.  The  oath  itaelf 
woald  be  oppoeed  to  the  conBtltation  If  it  held  the  penon 
taking  it  within  boanda  which  would  prerent  Um  from  ex- 
ercieing  that  right.  With  tbe  oath  as  govemmenta  have 
always  wished  to  interpret  it,  it  woald  be  poeeible  to  confis- 
cate the  national  will  for  all  time.  ReTolutton  has  too  fre- 
quently undertaken  the  task  of  answering  that  pretense.  *  * 
Says  M.  Odllon  Barrot,  '  Oaths  are  taken  or  refused,  but  not 
dlscnssed.  The  sanction  of  tbe  oath  being  entirely  in  the 
conscience,  the  strength  of  the  oath  is  entirely  in  the  moral- 
ity of  tile  person  who  takes  it.'  In  political  matters,  more 
than  In  any  other,  it  is  the  character  of  the  man  which  gives 
anttaority  to  the  oath.  *  *  Let  the  politician,  functionaiy  or 
ciril  magistrate  take  an  oath  to  the  law,  the  soldier  to  his 
flag,  and  every  citizen  to  what  to  bim  is  daty ;  such,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  simple  and  easy  solution  of  this  much  de- 
bated question.  In  politics  everything  is  variable,  uncertain 
and  precarious.  In  the  midst  of  the  crumbling  of  thrones 
and  constitntlong  which  oar  generation  has  witnessed, 
we  should  like  to  have  pointed  ont  to  ns  a  form  of  govern- 
ment or  a  dynasty  certain  to  grow  old  with  its  oaths.  Bat 
duty  ir,  and  will  always  subsist.  Let  men  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  It."  The  "  political  oath  "  here  spoken  of  Is  very 
intimately  related  on  one  side  to  tbe  oath  of  allegiance.— Ed. 


kind)  of  the  course  of  succession  being  legally 
varied.*  Such  is  the  bare  residue  of  the  formida- 
ble and  elaborate  fabric  of  oaths  and  declarations 
raised  up  by  parliaments  of  former  generations 
against  the  pope  and  the  pretender.  We  say 
against  the  pope  and  the  pretender;  for  oiu*  mod- 
em oaths  of  allegiance  are  of  statutory  devising, 
and  date  from  Henry  VIII. 's  assertion  of  the 
crown's  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  against  the  see 
of  Rome.  The  earliest  point  of  history  we  have  to 
observe  is  of  a  distinguishing  kind,  namely,  that 
the  modem  oath  of  allegiance  is  a  thing  apart  from 
the  older  oath  of  fealty,  though  formed  on  its 
analogy.  Side  by  side  with  the  fealty  due  from  a 
man  to  hi^  lord  in  respect  to  tenure,  there  was 
recognized  in  England,  it  would  seem  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  an  obligation  of  fealty  to  the 
crown  as  due  from  every  free  man  without  regard 
to  tenure,  f  —  Sometimes  we  find  mixed  or  transi- 
tional forms.  Thus,  there  is  preserved  among  the 
so-called  statutes  temporis  ineerHtm  oath  taken  by 
bishops,  whi(^,  translated,  is  as  follows:  "I  will 
be  faithful  and  tme,  and  faith  and  loyalty  will  bear 
to  the  king  and  to  his  heirs  kings  of  England,  of 
life  and  of  member  and  of  earthly  honour,  against 
all  people  who  may  live  and  die;  and  truly  will  ac- 
knowledge, and  freely  will  do,  the  services  which 
belong  to  the  temporalty  of  the  bishopricli  of  N., 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  which  you  ren- 
der to  me.  So  help  me  God  and  the  Saints."^ 
—  This  bears  considerable  generic  resemblance  to 
the  modem  oath.  But  it  is  not  simply  an  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  modem  sense:  it  includes  an 
oath  of  fealty  in  respect  of  a  specific  tenure, 
namely,  for  the  temporalities  of  the  see  holden  of 
the  crown.  This  is  made  more  evident  by  compari- 
son of  the  common  forms  of  a  free  man's  homage 
and  fealty:  "I  become  your  man  from  this  day 
forth,  for  life,  for  member  and  for  worldly  honour, 
and  shall  bear  you  faith  for  the  lands  that  I  claim 
to  hold  of  you;  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  unto 

■  There  is,  I  conceive,  nothing  In  law  to  prevent  the  crown, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  In  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  with  the  advice 
of  responsible  ministers,  from  repealing  or  amending  the  act 
of  settlement.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing  likely  that  there 
should  be  a  failure  of  the  persons  thereby  defined  as  capable 
of  succession,  amendment  would  become  necessary;  for 
example,  if  they  should  not  be  or  should  cease  to  be  Pro- 
testants. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  assize  of  Korthampton  (lilt) 
the  justices  are  directed  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  even  from 
"  rustics  "  :  "  Ittm  JtutitUe  eaplant  domltU  ngU  JIdMtaItt 
*  '  ab  omnibus,  teUicet  eonMUnu,  baronibiu,  miiUlbtu  «t 
libere  tengnlUnu,  et  etiam  ruttieit,  pil  in  rtgno  manen 
vdvtrinl."  Does  this  include  men  who  were  not  freef  In 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  both  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  the  promise  was  to  be  "fldellt  sicut 
homo  debet  one  domino  luo."  Allen  ("  Royal  Prerogative," 
pp.  68-71)  thinks  this  was  a  limitation  of  the  subject's  obe- 
dience, or  reservation  of  his  right  to  throw  off  allegiance  if 
the  king  failed  In  his  duties,  and  this  is  probable.  But  the 
words  would  likewise  operate  in  the  king's  interest  by  add- 
ing the  stricter  personal  bond  of  homage  to  tbe  more  general 
obligation  of  fealty. 

X  Bishops  t^fter  consecration  swore  fealty  only;  but  on 
Uielr  election,  and  before  consecration,  they  did  homage. 
OlanviU,  lib.  9,  cap.  1,  ad  Jin. 
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our  lord  the  king    *    *    I  shall  be  to  you  faith- 
ful and  true,  and  shall  bear  you  faith  of  the  tene- 
ments I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  loyally  will 
acknowledge  and  will  do  the  services  I  owe  you 
at  the  times  assigned.     So  help  me  God  and  the 
Saints."  —  Moreover,  tfie  ceremonies  of  homage 
and  fealty  have  in  no  way  been  abrogated  or 
supersede  by  any  of  the  statutes  imposing  ]x>liti- 
cal  oaths.      In  England  an  oath  of  homage  is 
to  this  day  taken  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  in 
a  somewhat  fuller  form  than  the  old  one  above 
cited.     An  oath  of  fealty  is  stated  in  our  law 
books  of  the   thirteenth  century  to  be  required 
from  every  one  attending  the  sheriff's  toum,  and 
Coke  speaks  of  it  in  Calvin's  case,  as  if  it  had 
been  still   in    use  in  his  time.*    There  appears 
no  reason   why  this  oath  of  fealty  should  not 
in  theory  still  be  due  from  every  subject  at  com- 
mon law,  though  it  would  be  doubtful  who  had 
authority  to  administer  it,  and  what  would  be 
the  legal   consequence,  if  any,  of  a  refusal  to 
take  it.  —  Shortness   of   time  and  bpaoe,  how- 
ever, forbid  the  further  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine or  history  of  allegiance  at  common  law. 
We  must  pass  on  to  the  additional  obligations 
imposed  by  a  series  of  statutes,  from  which  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  its  existing  form  and  applica- 
tion is  lineally  derived.  — In  the  spring  of  15S4, 
when  the  last  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome 
were  exhansted,   there  was  passed  "An  act  for 
the    establishment   of    the   king's   succession," 
<25  H.  VIII.,  c.  28),  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
declare  valid  the   king's    marriage  with   Anne 
Boleyn,  and  to  limit  the  succession  of  the  crown 
to  his  issue  by  her.     It  also  enacted  that  all  sub- 
jects of  full  age  should  make  a  corporal  oath  that 
they  would  "  truly,  firmly  and  constantly,  with- 
out fraud  or  guile,  observe,  fulfill,  maintain,  de- 
fend and  keep  to  their  cunning  wit  and  uttermost 
of  their  powers,  the  whole  effect  and  contents  of 
this  present  act."     The  oath  was  not   further 
specified  in  the  act  itself,  but  a  form  was  at  once 
prepared  and  used,  and  was  expressly  authorissed 
by  statute  in  the  next  session.    (26  H.  VIII.,  c.  2.) 
liiis,  as  the  CM-Iiest  specimen  of  its  kind,  deserves 
the  honor  of  being  given  in  full,  with  the  original 
spelling:  "  Ye  shall  swere  to  beare  faith,  truth  and 
obedyence  alonely  to  the  Kynges  Majestye  and  to 
his  heires  of  his  body  of  his  moost  dere  and  entire- 
ly belovyd  laufull  wyfe  Quene  Anne,  begotten  or 
to  be  begotten.    And  further  to  the  heires  of  cure 
said  Soveraign  Lorde  accordyng  to  the  lymytacion 
in  the  Statute  made  for  suretie  of  his  succession  in 

*  StricUr  there  la  not  any  oath  of  homage  distinct  from 
the  oath  of  fealty.  The  oaUi  was  always  an  oath  of  fealty, 
and  the  duty  of  homage,  where  It  was  present,  carried  with 
it  the  daty  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  might  be,  and  often  was,  fealty  witbont  hom- 
age. (Allen,  p.  8C.  Cp.  Hargrave'e  and  Bntler's  Notes  on 
Co.  Lift.,  fSa.y  Homage  was  the  privilege  of  the  freeholder, 
being  "  tbe  ma«t  honourable  service,  and  most  hnmble  sei^ 
vice  of  reverence,  that  a  franktenant  may  do  to  his  lord." 
(LitL,  s.  85.)  A«  to  the  common-law  dnty,  cp.  Selden, 
"Table  Talli,"  ».  v.  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  "flvery  one  at 
twelve  yearn  of  age  la  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
cooit-leets  [ile]  whereby  he  sw«>n  obedience  to  the  icing." 


the  crowne  of  this  Realme  mencioned  and  con- 
teyned,  and  not  to  any  other  within  this  liealme 
nor  foreyn  auctorite  or  Potentate;  And  in  case  any 
othe  be  made  or  hathe  be  made  by  you  to  any 
persone  or  persones,  that  then  ye  do  repute  the 
same  as  vayne  and  adnychillate;  And  that  to  your 
connynge  wytte  and  utter  moste  of  your  power, 
without  gyle,  fraude  or  other  undue  meane,  you 
shall  observe,  kepe,  mayntene  &  defende  the  saide 
acte  of  successyon,  and  all  the  hole  effectes  &  con- 
tentes  therof,  and  all  other  actes  and  statutes 
made  yn  confirmacion  or  for  execucion  of  the 
same  or  of  any  thyhge  therin  conteyned;  and  this 
ye  shall  do  ayenst  all  maner  of  personas  of  what 
estate,  dignyte,  degree  or  condicion  so  ever  they 
be;  And  in  no  wyse  do  or  attempte,  nor  to  your 
power  suffre  to  be  done  or  atiemptid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  thinge  or  thinges  prively  or  ap- 
partlyetothe  lette,  hindrannce,  damage  orderoga- 
cion  therof  or  of  any  parte  of  the  same  by  any 
maner  of  meanes  or  for  any  maner  of  pretence; 
So  helpe  you  God,  all  Sayntes  and  the  Holye 
Evangelystes."  —  Within  two  years  the  calami- 
tous end  of  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
brought  about  a  new  "Act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  succession  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,"  (28  H.  VIII.,  c.  7),  which,  after  repealing 
the  former  acts  and  making  minute  provision  for 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  appointed  a  new  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  declared  that  refusal  to  take  it 
should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  high  treason. 
There  is  no  variation  worth  noticing  in  the  form 
of  the  words,  save  that  Queen  Jane  is  substituted 
for  Queen  Anne.  In  the  same  session  (c.  10)  there 
followed  an  "  Act  extinguishing  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,"  which  introduced  a  special 
oath  of  abjuration.  The  preamble  is  a  notable 
specimen  of  the  inflated  parliamentary  style  of 
the  time.  It  sets  forth  how  ' '  the  pretended  power 
and  usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
some  called  the  pope,  *  *  did  obfuscate  and 
wrest  God's  holy  word  and  testament  a  long  season 
from  the  spiritual  and  true  meaning  thereof  to  his 
worldly  and  carnal  affections,  as  pomp,  glory,  ava- 
rice, ambition  and  tyranny,  covering  and  shadow- 
ing the  same  with  his  human  and  politic  devices, 
traditions  and  inventions,  set  forth  to  promote 
and  stablish  his  only  dominion,  both  upon  the 
souls  and  also  the  bodies  and  goods  of  all  Chris- 
tian people";  how  the  pope  not  only  robbed  the 
king's  majesty  of  his  due  rights  and  pre-eminence, 
"  but  spoiled  this  his  realm  yearly  of  innumerable 
treasure ";  and  bow  the  king  and  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  "  being  overwearied  and  fatigated  with 
the  experience  of  the  infinite  abominations  and 
mischiefs  preceding  of  his  impostures,"  were 
forced  of  necessity  to  provide  new  remedies. 
The  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken  by  all 
officers,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  contained 
an  undertaking  to  "  utterly  renounce,  refuse,  re- 
linquish or  forsake  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
authority,  power  and  jurisdiction." — In  1544, 
however,  it  had  been  discovered  that  in  these 
oaths  of  alle^ance  and  supremacy,  though  they 
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seem  to  a  modem  reader  pretty  stringent  and 
comprehenRive,  "  Uiere  lacketh  full  and  sufficient 
words";  and  in  the  act  farther  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  crown  (35  H.  VIII.,  c.  1)  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  provide  a  new  consolidated  form 
to  replace  the  two  previously  appointed  oaths. 
This  is  very  full  and  elaborate ;  some  of  ita 
language  survived  down  to  our  own  times,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract:  "I,  A  B, 
having  now  the  veil  of  darkness  of  the  usurped 
power,  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  see  and 
bishop  of  Rome  clearly  taken  away  from  mine 
eyes,  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  con- 
science that  neither  the  see  nor  the  bishop  of 
Rome  nor  any  foreign  potentate  hath,  nor  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power  or  authority 
within  this  realm,  neither  by  God's  law  nor  by 
any  other  just  law  or  means,  •  ♦  and  that  I 
shall  never  consent  nor  agree  that  the  foresaid 
see  or  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  of  their  successors, 
shall  practice,  exercise  or  have  any  manner  of 
authority,  jurisdiction  or  power  within  this  realm 
or  any  oUier  the  king's  realms  or  dominions,  nor 
any  foreign  potentate,  of  what  estate,  degree  or 
condition  soever  he  be,  but  that  I  shall  resist 
the  same  at  all  times  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power,  and  that  I  shall  bear  faith,  truth  and  true 
allegiance  to  the  king's  majesty  and  to  his  heirs  and 
successors,  *  *  and  that  I  shall  accept,  repute 
and  take  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, when  they  or  any  of  them  shall  enjoy  his 
place,  to  be  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  under 
God  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
of  all  other  his  highness'  dominions  *  ♦."  — 
Refusal  to  take  the  oath  is,  as  before,  to  subject  the 
recusant  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Appar- 
ently this  act  remained  in  force  till  Mary's  acces- 
sion, in  1553.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  her 
reign  was  to  abolish  all  statutory  treasons  not 
.within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  the 
offense  of  high  treason  was  and  still  is  defined. 
(1  Mar.,  St.  1,  c.  1.)  Thus,  the  penalty  for  not 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  was 
abrogated,  and  the  oath  of  course  became  a  dead 
letter,  though  not  dealt  with  in  express  terms. 
Nor  was  it  revived  in  the  same  form  when  the 
reformation  again  got  the  upper  hand  with  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign* — which,  in  repealing  the 
reactionary  legislation  of  Philip  and  Mary,  names 
"  Queen  Mary,  your  highness'  sister,"  with  a 
significant  absence  of  honorable  additions — cre- 
ated a  new  and  much  more  concise  oath  of  su- 
premacy and  allegiance,  to  be  made  by  all  eccle- 
siastical officers  and  ministers,  and  all  temporal 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  also  by  all  persons 
taking  orders  or  university  degrees.  It  is  short 
enough  to  be  cited  in  full;  "  I,  A  B,  do  utterly 
testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience  that  the 
queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of   this  realm  and  of  all  other  her   highness' 

*  1  Eliz.,  c.  1.  In  the  argamcnt  In  MUler  mi.  Solomons,  in 
the  Exchequer  (7  Bz.,  at  p.  478),  it  was  erroneoaBljr  stated 
to  be  the  first  statute  on  the  subject 


dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal,  and 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or 
potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm,  and 
therefore. I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all 
foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  sux>eriorities  and 
authorities,  and  do  promise  that  from  henceforth 
I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  queen's 
highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to 
my  power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdictions, 
pre-eminences,  privileges  and  authorities  granted 
or  belonging  to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  or  united  or  annexed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  this  realm.  So  help  me  God  and 
by  [«e]  the  contents  of  this  Book."  —  The  oath 
was. not  imposed  on  all  subjects,  and  the  only 
penalty  for  refusing  it  was  forfeiture  of  the  office 
in  respect  of  which  it  ought  to  be  taken.  So  far 
this  presents  a  very  favorable  contrast  to  the  vio- 
lent legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  the  sanction  is  the  mildest  one  compat- 
ible with  the  law  being  efiFectual;  indeed,  it  is 
not  properly  a  penalty,  but  a  condition.  The 
law  no  longer  says  to  all  sorts  of  men,  "You 
must  take  this  oath  or  be  punished  as  a  traitor," 
but  only  to  men  receiving  office  or  promotion, 
"You  must  take  this  oath  to  qualify  yourself  for 
holding  the  place."  But  troubles  were  not  long 
in  gathering,  and  they  bore  their  natural  fruit  in 
a  return  to  disused  severities.  A  new  and  more 
stringent  anti-papal  act  was  passed  in  1568  (6 
Eliz.,  c.  1),  and  it  seems  that  even  sharper  meas- 
ures had  been  first  proposed.  The  obligation  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  extended  to  alt 
persons  taking  orders  and  degrees,  schoolmasters, 
barristers,  attorneys,  and  officers  of  all  courts. 
A  first  refusal  to  take  the  oath  was  to  entail  the 
penalties  of  premunire;  a  second,  those  of  high 
treason.  Temporal  peers  were  specially  exempt- 
ed, "forasmuch  as  the  queen's  majesty  is  other- 
wise sufficiently  assured  of  the  faith  and  loy- 
alty of  the  temporal  lords  of  her  highness'  court 
of  parliament."  So  matters  stood  till,  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  yet  a  new  outbreak  of 
indignation  and  panic  was  produced  by  the  gun- 
powder plot.  The  Protestant  majority  was  con- 
vinced by  "that  more  than  barbarous  and  hor- 
rible attempt  to  have  blownen  up  with  gunpowder 
the  king,  queen,  prince,  lords  and  commons, 
in  the  house  of  parliament  assembled,  tending 
to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  whole  state," 
that  popish  recusants  and  occasionally  conform- 
ing papists  should  be  more  sharply  looked  after. 
Hence  the  "Act  for  the  better  discovering  and 
repressing  of  popish  recusants"  (3  Jas.  I.,c.  4), 
which  established,  among  other  precautions,  a 
wordy  oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  ab- 
juration, which  might  be  tendered  by  justices  of 
assize  or  of  the  peace  to  any  commoner  above  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  persons  refusing  it  were  to  incur 
the  penalties  of  premunire.  This  oath  contains 
an  explicit  denial  of  the  pope's  authority  to  de- 
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pose  the  king  or  discharge  subjects  of  their  alle- 
giance, a  promise  to  bear  allegiance  to  the  crown 
notwithstanding  any  papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication or  deprivation,  and  a  disclaimer  of  all 
equivocation  or  mental  evasion  or  reservation. 
About  the  middle  of  it  occurs  for  the  first  time 
the  "damnable  doctrine  and  position"  clause,  as 
we  may  call  it,  which  was  long  afterward  con- 
tinued in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  succession 
•gainst  James  II.  and  the  pretender.  The  words 
are  these:  "And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  from 
my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious 
and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position, 
that  princes  which  be  excommunicated  or  de- 
prived by  the  pope  may  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whosoever." 
Here  also  we  And  the  words,  afterward  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  parlia- 
ment, "upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
They  can  not  have  been  particularly  intended  to 
exclude  Jews  from  office,  as  Jews  were  at  that 
time  excluded  from  the  realm  altogether.  It  has 
been  plausibly  conjectured  that  their  real  inten- 
tion was  to  clinch  the  proviso  against  mental 
reservation  or  equivocation  "by  conclusively  fix- 
ing a  sense  to  that  oath  which  by  no  evasion  or 
mental  reservation  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
(even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  doctors  them- 
selves) incurring  the  penalty  of  mortal  sin."  For 
in  a  certain  treatise  on  Equivocation,  of  which  a 
copy  corrected  in  Oamet's  handwriting  was  found 
in  the  chamber  of  Francis  Treeham,  one  of  the 
conspirators  named  in  the  act,  and  was  much 
used  on  the  trial,  this  point  of  mental  reservation 
is  fully  discussed;  and  it  is  laid  down  that  equiv- 
ocation and  reservation  may  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  soul  even  if  they  are  expressly  dis- 
claimed in  the  form  of  the  oath  itself.  But  there 
is  this  exception,  that  "no  person  is  allowed  to 
equivocate  or  mentally  reserve,  without  danger, 
if  he  does  so,  of  incurring  mortal  sin,  where  his 
doing  so  brings  apparently  his  true  faith  toward 
Clod  into  doubt  or  dispute."  It  was  probably 
conceived  by  the  advisers  of  the  crown  that  the 
words,  "upon  the  true. faith  of  a  Christian," 
Immght  the  statutory  form  of  oath  within  this 
exception.  (Judgment  of  Baron  Alderson  in 
Miller  nt.  Salomons,  7  Ex.  586,  637.)  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  session  of  1610,  a  sort  of  con- 
flrming  act  was  passed  (7  James  I. ,  c.  6),  which 
made  minute  provision  as  to  the  places  where,  and 
the  officers  by  whom,  the  oath  should  be  admin- 
istered to  various  classes  of  persons.  —  Shortly 
after  the  restoration  an  oath  declaring  it  unlawful 
npon  any  pretense  whatever  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  was  imposed  on  all  soldiers  and  persons 
holding  military  offices  (14  Car.  11. ,  c.  8,  ss.  17, 18); 
and  the  act  of  uniformity  (14  Car.  H.,  c.  4,  s.  6) 
oonttdned  a  declaration  to  the  like  effect,  and  also 
against  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  A  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  corporation  act  was  overlooked 
at  the  revolution,  and  escaped  repeal  till  the  reign 
of  George  I.  In  1672  a  revival  of  the  anti-Cath- 
olic agitation  followed  upon  Charles  II. 's  attempts 


to  dispense  with  the  existing  statutes,  nominally 
in  favor  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  equally,  by 
a  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  result 
was,  that  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
was  added  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprem- 
acy, by  a  new  penal  statute  entitled  "  An  act  for 
preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
popish  recusants,"  (25  Car.  II.,  c.  2).  After  the 
revolution  of  1688,  however,  a  new  start  was 
taken.  By  the  combined  effect  of  two  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  convention  parliament  (1  Will. 
&Mar.,  c.  1  and  c.  8),  all  the  previous  forms  of 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  expressly 
including  the  declaration  as  to  taking  arms  against 
the  king,  were  abrogated,  and  a  concise  form  sub- 
stituted, which  stood  as  follows:  "  I,  A  B,  do 
sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  So  help  me  God, 
etc.*  I,  A  B,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
abhor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deposed  by  the  pope  or  any 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  deposed  or 
miuthered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever. And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  states  or  potentate  hath  or  ought 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.  So  help  me  God,  etc."  —  In 
1701  came  U>e  death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  the  ostentatious  recognition  of  the 
pretender  as  king  of  England  by  Louis  XTV. 
Fuller  and  more  stringent  precautions  were  again 
thought  needful,  and  in  the  very  last  days  of 
William  IIL's  life  an  act  was  passed  (18  &  14 
Wm.  III.,  c.  6),  imposing  on  specified  classes  of 
persons,  including  peers,  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  all  holding  office  under  the 
crown,  an  oath  of  special  and  particular  abjura- 
tion of  the  pretender's  title.  The  declaration  of 
1672  against  transubstantiation  (which  had  been 
spared  from  the  general  abrogation  of  other  exist- 
ing tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign)  was  at 
the  same  time  expressly  continued.  As  the  form 
settled  by  this  act  remained  substantially  un- 
changed down  to  our  own  time,  it  is  here  set  out: 
"  I,  A  B,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge, 
profess,  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience  be- 
fore God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord 
King  William  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this 
realm  and  of  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions 
and  countries  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe 
in  my  conscience  that  the  person  pretended  to  be 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late 
King  James  and  since  his  decease  pretending  to 
be  and  taking  upon  himself  the  stile  and  title  of 
king  of  England  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third, 
hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm  or  any  other  the  dominions  thereto 


•  The  " etc."  means,  I  anppoee,  "and  the  contents  of  this 
Book." 
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belonging.  And  I  do  renounce,  refuse  and  ab- 
jure any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him.  And 
I  do  swear  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty  King  William,  and  him 
will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts  what- 
soever which  shall  be  made  against  his  person, 
crown  or  dignity.  And  I  will  do  my  best  en- 
deavours to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his 
majesty  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall  know  to  be 
against  him  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  support, 
maintain  and  defend  the  limitation  and  succession 
of  the  crown  against  him  the  said  James  and  all 
other  persons  whatsoever  as  the  same  is  and 
stands  limited  (by  an  act  instituted  an  act  declar- 
ing the  rights  and  libertias  of  the  subject  and 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown)  to  his  maj- 
esty during  his  majesty's  life,  and,  after  his 
majesty's  decease,  to  the  Princess  Ann  of  Den- 
mark and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants, 
and  for  default  of  issue  of  the  said  princess 
and  of  his  majesty  respectively,  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  electoress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants. 
And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  swear  according  to  these  express 
words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain 
and  common  sense  understanding  of  the  same 
words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion 
or  secret  reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make 
this  recognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration, 
renunciation  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly  and 
truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  So  help 
meCh)d." — This  oath  was  in  addition  to  the  oaths 
of  aDegiance  and  supremacy  prescribed  by  the 
acts  already  mentioned  of  the  first  session  of 
William  and  Mary's  reign,  not  by  way  of  substi- 
tution for  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
words  "  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  now 
reappear.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  only  alter- 
ations made  were,  first  to  put  Anne's  name  for 
William's,  and  then  to  leave  a  blank  to  be  filled 
in  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time 
being.*  The  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  gave 
occasion  for  a  full  re-enactment  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  in  what 
would  now  be  called  a  consolidating  act.  (1  Geo. 
I. ,  St.  3,  c.  18.)  All  persons  holding  civil  or  mil- 
itary office,  memlxirs  of  foundations  at  the  uni- 
versities, schoolmasters,  "  preachers  and  teachers 
of  separate  congregations,"  and  legal  practition- 
ers, were  required  to  take  the  oaths;  besides  which, 
they  might  be  tendered  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  to  any  one  suspected  of  disaffection.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  parliament  are,  as  before, 
specially  forbidden  to  vote  without  taking  the 
oaths.  The  form  was  seltled  by  inserting  the 
name  of  George  in  the  blank  left  by  the  last 
statute  of  Anne,  but  no  provision  was  made  in 

*  1  Aone,  c.  16.  4  A  6  Annr.  c.  SO;  and  as  to  Scotland, 
6  Anne,  c.  M  (Statntes  of  the  Bealm,  c.  14,  In  other  edi- 
tions). 


terms  for  substituting  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  1766,  upon  the 
pretender's  death,  the  oath  of  abjuration  was 
made  appropriate  to  the  new  state  of  things  by 
inserting  the  words  "  not  any  of  the  descendants 
of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of 
Wales,"  etc.  —  In  this  form  the  oaths  remained 
for  nearly  a  century,  affected  only  by  a  certain 
number  of  special  exemptions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  made  by  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation of  1829.  The  act  which  effected  this 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7)  allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  sit 
in  parliament,  taking,  instead  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  a  single 
modified  oath  containing  the  substance  of  them 
expressed  in  a  milder  form.  The  Catholic  mtaa- 
ber  was  required,  instead  of  detesting  and  abhor- 
ring the  "damnable  doctrine  and  position,"  to 
"renounce,  reject  and  abjure  the  opinion"  that 
excommunicated  princes  might  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered; and  to  disclaim  the  belief  that  the  pope  of 
Rome  or  any  other  foreign  prince  had  or  ought 
to  have  any  temporal  or  dvil  jurisdiction,  etc., 
within  this  realm.  The  words  "upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  were  for  some  reason 
omitted,  and  the  oath  concluded  thus:  "And  I 
do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declar- 
ation, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  with- 
out any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reserva- 
tion whatsoever."  This  act  contains,  for  the 
first  time,  a  standing  direction  to  substitute  in 
the  form  of  the  oath,  as  may  be  required,  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being.  —  All 
this  time  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  1714 
against  a  member  of  parliament  who  voted  vrith- 
out  having  taking  the  oaths  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  Catholic,  the  special  oath  provided  by  the 
Catholic  relief  act),  continued  in  force,  and  very 
alarming  they  were.  In  addition  to  the  pecun- 
iary forfeiture  of  £500,  they  included  disability 
to  sue  in  any  court,  to  take  a  legacy,  to  hold 
any  office,  and  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections. 
Disability  to  be  an  executor,  which  is  also  in  the 
list,  would  at  this  day  be  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons as  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise.  —  The  next 
step  was  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  endeav- 
ors made  through  several  years  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  movement  through  its 
various  stages;  and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Salomons' 
gallant  attempt  to  take  the  position  by  a  coup  de 
main  has  now  lost  its  interest  for  most  people 
except  lawyers  who  have  a  taste  for  ingenious 
argument  on  the  construction  and  effect  of 
statutes.f  In  1857  Mr.  Salomons,  being  duly 
elected  for  Greenwich,  took  the  oath  on  the  Old 
Testament,  omitting  the  words  "upon  the  true 

t  One  of  the  minor  points  token  by  Mr.  Salomons'  coun- 
sel was  that,  as  the  act  of  George  III.  did  not  authorize 
the  insertion  from  time  to  time  of  the  reigning  sovereigns' 
names,  it  expired  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  or  at  all  events 
when  there  ceased  to  be  a  king  named  Geor^. 
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faith  of  a  Christian  "  ;  he  was  sued  for  the  itatu- 
toiy  penalty,  as  having  sat  without  taking  the 
oath;  and  it  was  decided  (with  one  dissenting 
voice,  hut  a  weighty  one)*  that  these  words  were 
a  matmal  part  of  the  oath,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  otherwise  than  by  legislation.  At 
last,  in  1858,  a  very  odd  and  peculiarly  English 
compromise  was  arrived  at  after  the  house  of 
lords  had  rejected  bills  sent  up  from  the  commons. 
By  one  act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  48)  a  simplified  form 
of  oath,  but  still  containing  the  words  "upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration  in  all 
cases  where  they  were  required  to  be  taken.  The 
application  of  this  enactment  to  clerical  8ui>8crip- 
tions  was  afterward  more  especially  regulated  by 
the  clerical  subscription  act,  1885  (28  &  29  Vict. ,  c. 
128).f  Then,  by  a  separate  act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c. 
49),  either  house  of  parliament  was  empowered  to 
permit  by  resolution  "a  person  professing  tlie 
Jewish  religion,  otherwise  entitled  to  sit  and  vote 
in  sufefa  house,"  to  take  the  oath,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  "and  I  make  this  declaration 
up«»  the  true  faith  of  a  (Christian."  It  was  also 
provided,  that  in  all  other  cases  where  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  required  to  be  taken  by  a  Jew, 
these  words  might  be  omitted.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion had  once  already  been  given  by  parliament 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but,  after  the  fashion  of 
legislation  in  those  days,  only  on  a  special  occasion 
and  for  a  limited  purpose;  and  more  recently  to 
enable  Jews  to  hold  municipal  offices.  The  act 
of  18S8,  being  general  in  its  terms,  is  sfull  statu- 
tory recognition  of  the  civil  equality  of  Jews  with 
other  British  subjects,  which,  though  long  allowed 
in  practice,  had  never  yet  been  expressly  declared. 
— At  length,  in  1866,  we  come  out  into  the  day- 
light of  modem  systematic  legislation.  The  par- 
liamentary oaths  act  of  that  year  (29  Vict.,  c.  19) 
swept  away  the  former  legisUtion  relating  to  the 
oaths  of  members  of  parliament,  and  prescribed 
the  following  shortened  form:  "1,  A  B,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria;  and  I  do 
faithfnily  promise  to  maintain  and  support  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  as  the  same  stands  lim- 
ited and  settled  by  virtue  of  the  act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  instituted 
'  An  act  for  the  further  limitation  t  of  the  crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,'  and  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  So  help  me  Ood." 
—  For  not  taking  the  oaths  only  the  pecuniary 
penalty  of  £500  was  retained  out  of  the  terrible 


*  Sir  Sunnel  Martin's,  then  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
DOW  the  onlj  anrrlvor,  as  It  bappena,  of  the  Jadges  before 
whom  the  caae  was  argued. 

t  The  oath*  of  allegiance,  etc.,  were  enforoed  on  the 
cleigy  by  Cbarlea  11. 's  act  of  Dniformity  and  variona  other 
•tatates.  The  taking  of  them  was  part  of  the  ordination 
aerrice  nntU  separated  from  it  by  this  act. 

X  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  to  lay  readers  that 
this  does  not  mean  limiting  the  powets  of  the  crown,  but 
deflning  the  coane  of  the  succession. 


list  enacted  by  earlier  statutes.  This  act  was  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  applied  only  to 
members  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fate  of  English 
legislation  to  be  carried  on  as  best  it  can,  piece- 
meal, and  at  odd  times.  Measures  which  excite 
opposition  pass  through  a  struggle  in  which  they 
are  lucky  if  they  escape  without  maim  or  grave 
disfigurement.  As  to  those  which  do  not  excite 
opposition,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  of  no  ap- 
parent political  importance  to  push  them  on,  and, 
as  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  be  much  interested 
in  them,  they  liave  to  take  their  chance.  In  this 
case  an  act  of  the  following  year  (the  office  and 
oath  act,  1867,  80  &  81  Vict.,  c.  75)  authorized  the 
new  parliamentary  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  in  all 
cases  where  the  oath  of  alle^ance  was  required 
as  a  qualification  for  office.  Finally,  the  promis- 
sory oaths  act  of  1868  (81  &  82  Vict.,  c.  72)  cut 
down  the  oath  of  alle^ance  in  all  cases  to  the  form* 
already  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and 
substituted  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  an  oath  was  formerly 
required.  Still  the  work  of  simplification  was  not 
formally  complete.  A  repealing  act  was  passed 
in  1871  (84  &  85  Vict.,  c.  48),  which  struck  off  the 
statute  book  a  long  list  of  enactments  imposing 
oaths  for  various  purposes  on  various  persons, 
and  others  partially  amending  or  repealing  them, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  down- 
ward. And  so  the  story  ends  for  the  present; 
England  no  longer  stands  in  fear  of  pope  or  pre- 
tender, and  the  modern  oath  of  allegiance,  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  the  realm  against  foe- 
men  and  conspirators,  and  swollen  with  strange 
imprecations  and  scoldings,  is  brought  back  to  the 
more  plain  and  seemly  fashion  of  the  ancient 
oath  of  fealty.  Yet  our  English  ancestors  were 
not  capricious  in  the  elaborate  safeguards  which 
they  built  up  again  and  again  round  a  ceremony 
originally  of  the  simplest.  Every  clause  and 
almtmt  every  word  in  the  statutory  oatlis  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy  and  abjuration  was  directed 
against  a  distinct  and  specific  political  danger. 
It  is  unhappily  true  that  examples  of  repressive 
legislation  against  mere  speculative  opinions, 
though  less  common  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
are  by  no  means  wanting.  But  the  political  test 
oatlis  do  not  belong  to  this  class.  They  were 
framed  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment,  or 
to  disable  and  exclude  from  privileges,  not  the 
holders  of  theological  opinions  as  such,  but  persons 
holding  opinions,  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
disloyal  and  seditious  behavior  was  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  or  highly  probable  result.  The 
attempt  lately  nmde,  and  for  the  present  made  with 
success,  to  use  the  parliamentary  oath  as  a  relig- 
ious test,  and  tliereby  exclude  a  person  obnoxious 
to  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  partly  for 
theological  but  much  more  for  political  and  social 
reasons,  has  nothing  to  justify  it  in  English  Iiis- 
tory,  or  in  the  traditions  of  English  politics.  It  is 
an  unhappy  example  of  the  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion of  mind  concerning  the  institutions  of  their 
own  country  which  are  still  too  common  among 
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English  legislators.    (See  AUiBOiANCE,  and  the 
note  to  the  preceding  article.) 

Frederick  Pollock. 

OCCUPATION.  I.  Of  the  different  mean- 
ings of  this  word,  that  which  has  the  longest  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  publicists  relates  to  the 
manner  of  acquiring  lands  which  up  to  the  time 
of  acquisition  had  no  owner.  The  occupation  of 
such  lands,  that  is,  the  taking  of  effective  posses- 
sion of  them,  i.s  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
right  of  property  in  them.  The  individual  who 
discovers  an  uninhabited  .island,  which  constitutes 
no  part  of  an  established  state,  may  appropriate 
it,  cultivate  it  and  dispose  of  it,  and  the  more 
labor  he  expends  upon  it  the  less  contestable  is  his 
title  thereto.  If  the  island  forms  part  of  a  state, 
he  can  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  it,  unless  the 
^aws  recognize  the  rights  of  the  first  occupant,  or 
he  can  acquire  these  rights  only  on  the  conditions 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
United  Slates,  the  land  which  belongs  to  no  one  in 
particular  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Union; 
it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  without  an  owner;  and 
hence  the  first  occupant  has  only  a  limited  right,  the 
right  of  pre-emption  of  such  land.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  desert  island.  A  Euro- 
pean, let  us  suppose,  discovers  such  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  takes  effective  possession  of  it. 
It  does  not  suffice  for  this  purpose  to  erect  a  post, 
and  nail  a  board  to  it,  with  a  notice  of  the  taking 
of  possession,  and  do  nothing  further;  the  occu- 
pation, and  exploitation  of  the  land  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Our  European  is  assuredly  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  island  by  private  title,  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  civil  law,  but  is  he  also  its 
political  lord?  He  can  only  be  so  in  one  case;  if 
he  has  previously  freed  himself  from  the  bonds 
which  attach  him  to  his  own  country.  As  long 
as  he  remains  a  Frenchman,  a  Qerman  or  an 
Englishman,  his  tUUu*  follows  him,  his  country 
retains  its  rights  over  him,  he  nationalizes  or  nat- 
uralizes the  objects  which  become  his  property, 
for,  in  many  respects,  property,  at  least  movable 
property,  is  an  accessory  of  the  man.  The  power 
of  a  citizen,  however,  to  cause  an  accession  of 
land  in  favor  of  his  country  is  not  unlimited, 
for  the  power  of  bis  country  is  not  unlimited. 
Just  as  his  personal  status  follows  him  wherever 
he  goes,  while  his  real  status  (immovable  prop- 
erty) necessarily  remains  subject  to  the  territorial 
laws  of  his  country;  so  his  right  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  may 
be  contested.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  take  possession  of  land  in  the  name  of 
his  government  may  be  questioned.  The  law  on 
this  point  is  not  well  settled,  for  the  reason  that 
the  facts  in  cases  of  this  kind  have  not  greatly 
varied.  An  individual  might  live  on  an  island, 
lost  in  the  ocean,  and  enjoy  sovereignty,  because 
no  one  cares  to  disturb  him.  He  might  also  feel 
the  need  of  protection,  and  ask  it  of  his  native 
country;  but  the  latter  is  the  judge  of  what  he 
may  with  propriety  do.    It  can  grant  or  refuse  its 


protection.  It  will  never  grant  that  an  individual 
can  bind  it  without  a  commission  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  free  not  to  ratify  the  taking  of  possession;  but 
if  it  wishes  to  accord  its  protection,  if  it  consents 
to  cover  with  its  fiag  the  domain  which  has  come 
to  it  by  accession,  it  must  do  so  by  a  formal  or 
express  act;  it  is  for  the  government  to  take  pos- 
session. The  oflScial  occupation  of  land  without 
an  owner,  by  the  agents  of  a  government,  consti- 
tutes a  mode  of  acquisition  fully  recognized  by 
international  law.  This  mode  of  acquisition  has 
been  used  and  abused,  but  in  propdrtion  as  the 
earth  becomes  peopled,  there  is  less  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  —  II.  Up  to  this  point  there 
has  only  been  in  question  the  occupation  of  a  terri- 
tory without  an  owner,  but  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  the  occupation  of  an  inhabited  country. 
A  victorious  army,  which  invades  a  country,  oc- 
cupies it  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  sometimes  during 
a  long  period.  We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  an 
occupation  which  lasts  days  or  weeks,  and  the 
near  end  of  which  may  be  foreseen.  The  iifvader 
should  be  humane,  should  demand  only  those 
things  which  he  needs  for  his  support,  and  should 
destroy  nothing,  except  to  defend  himself  or  as  an 
act  of  war.  He  should  not  destroy  simply  for 
the  sake  of  destruction.  If  the  occupation  is  a 
lengthy  one,  matters  become  complicated,  and  a 
great  number  of  questions  arise.  In  such  case 
evidently  the  power  which  occupies  a  country  has 
become  its  master;  it  exercises  there  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  levies  taxes,  makes  the  necessary  laws, 
and,  if  need  be,  administers  justice;  bat  it  pos- 
sesses only  sovereignty  de  facto,  and  not  sover- 
eignty dejure.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  do  not  lose 
their  nationality,  the  civil  relations  between  the 
citiz«ns  of  the  country  occupied  remain  intact, 
and  the  laws  continue  in  force,  save  those  which 
the  conqueror  has  expressly  repealed,  modified  or 
suspended.  A  crime  committed  during  the  occu- 
pation is  punishable  by  the  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, even  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  An  alien, 
even  if  he  belongs  to  the  nationality  of  the  con- 
queror, but  M  not  a  part  of  the  wrmy,  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  invaded  country,  and  he 
may,  if  the  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  prevent 
it,  be  aiTcsted  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  for 
the  crimes  he  may  have  committed  at  a  time  when 
the  courts  perhaps  were  not  in  a  condition  strictly 
to  enforce  the  law.  —  Unless  the  commander  of  the 
invading  army  decides  to  the  contrary,  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  may  remain  at  their  posts, 
and  maintain  their  governmental  order.  The 
courts  may  continue  to  administer  justice,  and  it 
is  even  their  duty  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  are  no 
serious  moral  or  material  obstacles  in  the  way. 
They  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  their  sov- 
ereign. In  the  Franco-Qerman  war  a  very  pecul- 
iar difficulty  arose.  During  the  war,  the  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September  having  changed  the  form 
of  the  French  government,  and  the  Qermans  not 
having  yet  recognized  the  republic,  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  permit  justice  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  their  presence,  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
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Ik,  without  seeming  to  recognize  it;  they  there- 
fore requested  that  the  court  of  Nancy  and  several 
other  courts  should  sit  in  the  name  of  the  "occu- 
pying goTemments,"  which  these  courts  rightly 
refused  to  do.  The  Germans  were  doubly  mis- 
taken: first,  in  asking  that  justice  should  be  admiu- 
iltered  in  their  name;,  and  secondly,  in  supposing 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  name 
of  the  republic  implied  on  their  part  a  recognition 
of  its  government.  They  were  supposed,  or  might 
have  been  supposed,  to  ignore  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts,  as  long  as  the  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war,  and  their  judgments  and 
decrees  affected  only  private  interests.  —  III.  We 
have  again  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  way  of 
pledge,  as  for  instance,  for  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  details  of 
the  mode  of  occupation  are  generally  regulated 
by  treaty.  However,  as  a  state  of  peace  has  here 
succeeded  that  of  war,  all  public  services  are  re- 
sumed and  directed  by  the  national  government, 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation 
has  no  power  but  such  as  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  troops.  He  can  not  levy  taxes, 
nor  demand  any  contributions  except  those  stip- 
ulated for  in  the  treaty;  but  if  the  local  author- 
ities are  unable  to  preserve  his  safety,  he  has  the 
right  to  protect  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
occupied  country  should  have  the  patriotism  to 
avoid  giving  him  any  serious  ground  of  complaint. 
A  calm  dignity  is  always  more  noble  than  daring 
but  ill-judged  annoyance.  Occupation  may  also 
be  a  mode  of  coercion,  of  compelling  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  contract.  For  example,  if  one  of  the 
Oerman  countries  did  not  submit  to  some  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  em- 
peror might  send  troops  of  occupation  into  such 
country,  which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  bailiff  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  occupied.  But  the 
state  of  peace  would  not  necessarily  be  interrupted, 
and  the  civil  authorities  would  continue  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  as  usual.  These  two  kinds 
of  occupation  may  be  considered  as  legal  meas- 
ures, but  history  has  also  recorded,  and  much  too 
frequently,  occupations  more  or  less  well  (we 
dionld  say  illy)  justified  by  policy.  These  occu- 
pations being  made  outside  of  the  provisions  of 
international  law,  publicists  can  scarcely  think  of 
laying  down  rules  for  them.    Maurice  Block. 

OCEANICA.  Under  this  head,  although  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  geographers,  we  propose  to 
treat  of  both  Oceanica  and  Australia.  —  I.  Ocs- 
AHiCA.  By  the  name  Oceanica  are  designated  all 
the  islands  scattered  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  from 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  ocean  to  the 
coasts  of  America.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  Oceanica  is  the  rock  of 
Crespa,  latitude  82°  46'  north;  the  most  southerly 
are  the  islands  of  Bishop  and  his  Clerk,  latitude 
55*  15'  south;  the  most  westerly  point  is  the 
island  of  Boh,  longitude  129°  12'  east;  while  the 
rack  of  Sala  y  Gomez,  longitude  254"  40'  east 
of  Greenwich,  forms  the  etetem  boundary.    The 


islands  are  divided  into  high  and  low.  The  for- 
mer are,  in  almost  every  case,  of  volcanic  origin 
and  mountainous;  they  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  all  the  groups,  and  have  a  fertile 
soil;  the  low  islands,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly 
but  ring-like  rocks  of  coral  rag,  encircling  a  body 
of  water.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  often  cany 
seeds  from  great  distances  to  these  barren  coral 
reefs  and  deposit  them  there.  These  seeds  de- 
velop into  graminous  plants  or  trees;  aquatic  birds 
visit  the  yet  destitute  strip  of  land,  and  shortly 
afterward  there  appear  insects  and  amphibia,  car- 
ried thither  by  the  waves  on  living  trees.  —  The 
area  of  Oceanica,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  situated  between  the  tropics,  may,  according  to 
an  approximate  estimate,  the  only  one  possible,  be 
1,156,000  square  kilometres.  All  the  islands  and 
groups  of  islands  of  Oceanica  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  principal  divisions,  hosed  upon  differ- 
ences in  the  physical  conformation,  and  in  the 
institutions  and  manners  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  natives.  Melanesia  (or  West  Poly- 
nesia) comprises  the  islands,  -extending  from  west 
to  east,  thence  southeast,  which  encircle  the 
Australian  continent  like  a  wreath.  To  these 
islands  belong  the  extensive  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  neighboring  groups,  the  Luisiad  archi- 
pelago, the  archipelago  of  New  Britain  and  the 
Admiralty  islands,  the  Salomon  islands,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  Loyalty  Islands.  The  islands  of 
Melanesia  are  inhabited  by  the  Papuas,  a  dark 
skinned  people,  who  are  also  called  Negritos  or 
Australian  negroes,  on  account  of  there  being  some 
similarity  between  them  and  the  natives  of  Afri- 
ca. To  Polynesia  belong  the  following  islands 
and  groups  of  islands :  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji 
islands,  Tonga,  Samoa,  the  Hervey  islands,  the 
Society  group  of  islands,  the  Australian  islands, 
the  Tuamotu,  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Sandwich 
or  Hawaiian  islands.  In  New  Zealand  the  Euro- 
pean population  prevails  at  present.  The  Fiji 
islands  are  accounted  as  belonging  to  Polynesia, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  although. 
Melanesians  as  far  as  their  language  and  physi^ 
conformation  are  concerned,  possess  the  same 
degree  of  civilization  as  the  Polynesians.  The 
islands  of  Polynesia  are  inhabited  by  a  light 
brown,  well  formed  race  of  men,  accessible  to  civ- 
ilization, good  seamen,  and  somewhat  resembling 
thai  Malays.  By  the  term  Micronesia  is  desig- 
nated the  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  extending 
north  and  west  near  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  islands;  this  group  of  islands  is  inhab- 
ited by  that  part  of  the  Poljrnesian  race  which 
differs  from  the  Polynesians  proper  in  peculiari- 
ties of  character,  mode  of  living,  and  chiefly  by 
the  difference  in  languages.  These  (mostly  low) 
islands  are  divided  into  three  groups:  the  La- 
drones,  the  Bonin  islands  north  of  them,  and  the 
Caroline  islands,  the  Marshall  and  the  Gilbert 
islands.  — Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Mela- 
nesia oppressive  heat  prevails,  which,  combined 
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with  the  humidity  of  the  densely  wooded  isUnds, 
is  as  prostrating  as  it  is  injtirious  to  health;  the 
climate  of  the  other  islands  is  waim,  but  not 
disagreeable,  because  of  the  sea  breezes,  and  is  as 
agreeable  as  it  is  healthy.  While  on  the  low 
islands  vegetation  can  not  be  called  rich  and  lux- 
uriant, on  the  high  islands  it  is  of  a  tropical  abun- 
dance. The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
wooded  to  the  top;  the  trees  are  high,  and  service- 
able for  building.  Among  the  food  plants  the 
following  are  to  be  found  oi)  all  the  larger  islands: 
the  cocoanut  tree,  the  banana  tree,  different  kinds 
of  taro  or  arum,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pandang, 
yam-root,  and  the  sweet  potato;  besides  these, 
there  are  the  sugar  cane,  the  pineapple,  the  coffee 
tree,  the  lemon  and  orange  trees;  in  short,  nearly 
all  the  useful  plants  of  warmer  climates.  While 
New  Guinea  vies  with  the  Moluccas  in  the  abun- 
dance and  peculiar  character  of  its  plants  and  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  its  forests,  its  vege- 
tation, without  losing  its  luxuriance,  shows  a 
decline  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  varieties  is 
concerned;  thus,  Tahiti  seems  to  have  but  600 
different  plants,  Tuamotu  only  about  tlfty,  Waihn 
(Easter  island)  some  twenty  only.  It  is  equally 
striking  that  not  only  the  vegetation  on  all  of 
these  islands  is  of  a  character  similar,  for  the  most 
part,  to  that  of  the  vegetation  of  India,  but  also  that 
it  retains  this  character  even  in  the  most  easterly 
islands,  which,  although  nearest  to  America,  pos- 
sess none  of  the  American  types  of  plants.  The 
same  law  applies,  on  the  whole,  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  animals;  however,  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  land  mammalia  on  these  islands  in  so  far  as 
that  lack  has  not  been  done  away  with  in  more 
recent  times,  by  the  importation  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  is  true,  there  are  larger  quadrupeds  in 
New  Ouinea,  but  only  kangaroos  and  nocturnal 
animals.  Besides  these,  the  Europeans,  who  first 
visited  these  islands,  found  of  land  mammalia 
only  the  hog,  the  dog  and  the  rat,  and  even  these 
not  on  all  the  islands.  Birds  are  more  numerous. 
Fowl,  pigeons,  parrots,  different  kinds  of  singing 
birds,  snipes,  herons,  wild  duclis  and  numerous 
sea  fowl  were  found  on  almost  all  these  islands. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  bird  of  paradise  in 
Kew  Guinea  and  the  cassowary,  distributed  as 
far  as  New  Britain.  Sea  animals,  fish  and  turtles 
are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing these  islands;  the  dugong  (HaUeore  eetacea)  is 
found  between  the  tropics.  Whales  are  itlU 
caught  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  widely  distributed  sperm  whale 
{Phygeter  maeroe^luUu*)  has  given  rise  to  active 
fisheries.  Shells  and  corals  present  a  greater 
variety  of  brilliant  colors  and  forms  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  tlie  world.  Snakes,  mostly  of  a 
harmless  character,  are  found  only  on  the  western 
islands,  probably  not  farther  than  on  the  Tonga 
group;  there  is,  however,  one  harmless  species  of 
snake  which  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  Marquesas; 
the  crocodile  is  not  found  except  in  the  extremest 
western  part  of  this  territory.  Sharks  are  fre- 
quent everywhere,  and  there  are  also  poisonous 


fish.  But  few  species  of  bisects  are  found;  most 
frequently  they  are  met  with  in  the  western  islands. 
—  Comparative  philology  has  shown  that  the 
native  population  of  Oceanica  came  from  Indo- 
China  and  from  the  Indian  archipelago.  On  all 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  there 
is  a  dark  colored  race  of  men,  called  Papuas,  and 
another  of  lighter  color,  the  Malay  race,  which 
originally  inhabited  the  southeastern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  which  in  the  distant  past  removed  their  habi- 
tations to  the  Indian  archipelago;  these  two  races 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Oc-canica.  The  dark 
colored  Papuas  are  the  natives  of  Melanesia, 
while  the  lighter  brown  Malayo-Japanese  element 
prevails  in  Polynesia;  the  now  nearly  extinct 
Micronesians  are  more  similar  to  the  Tagalian 
element.  —  As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
islands  are  stronger,  taller,  handsomer,  of  lighter 
color,  and  better  developed;  on  the  low  and  mo]:e 
barren  islands  they  are  shorter,  less  strong,  uglier, 
and  of  a  darker  color.  The  color  of  the  skin  of 
the  Polynesians  varies  from  light  to  dark  brown, 
with  a  hue  of  yellow  or  olive-green;  their  hair  is 
mostly  of  thick  growth,  black  and  smooth;  their 
eyes  are  black;  their  mouths  are  well  formed; 
their  foreheads  well  developed;  the  nose  is  either 
short  and  straight,  or  long  and  of  aquiline  shape; 
the  form  of  the  face  is  oval.  The  Micronesians 
are  of  lighter  color,  their  figure  is  more  graceful 
and  agile,  their  expression  brighter,  their  noses 
more  prominent  and  bent,  and  not  so  flat.  Tlie 
difference  in  their  languages  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced. While  the  language  of  the  Melanesians 
is  distinguished  by  more  numerous  and  harsher 
consonants,  and  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  languages,  the  phonetic  system 
of  the  Polynesian  languages  evinces  great  pov- 
erty, a  certain  weakness  and  want  of  force;  the 
Micronesian  languages,  however,  as  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  are  the  most  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  simpler  Malay  family  of  languages, 
having  also  an  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Polynesian  languages.  While  the  several  lan- 
guages of  the  Polynesian  family  are  almost  only 
dialectically  distinguished  from  each  other,  there 
are  great  differences  in  the  languages  spoken  on 
the  Micronesian  groups.  As  far  as  mental  capac- 
ity is  concerned,  the  Melanesians  are  inferior  to 
the  Polynesians;  love  of  war  and  warlikeness, 
distrust  and  suspicion,  are  the  principal  features 
of  their  character;  cannibalism,  too,  is  practiced 
by  most  of  the  Melanesian  tribes.  The  Poly- 
nesians, on  the  contrary,  although  as  a  rule  they 
also  practice  cannibalism  in  as  far  as  they  liave 
not  been  converted  to  Chriatianity,  occupy  a 
higher  intellectual  position  than  others  living  in  a 
state  of  nature;  they  are  eminently  skillful  in 
copying,  or  at  least  in  assuming,  Uie  outward 
appearance  of  European  manners.  The  Micro- 
nesians also  are  well  endowed  inlellectually,  very 
receptive,  and  possess  a  certain  physical  clever- 
ness; they  are  hospitable,  friendly,  good  natured, 
peaceful  and  honest,  but  sometimes  very  revenge- 
ful and  blood-tliirsty.  -^  The  religious  ideas  of  the 
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MeUinesians  are  vague  and  conf  lued.  Thus,  on 
some  of  the  islands  they  belieTe  in  a  power  which 
ha8  created  and  governs  all  things.  Others  wor- 
ship the  sun,  while  the  Tanneese  and  the  New 
Caledonians  seem  to  have  no  religion  whatever. 
Besides  this,  every  individual  has  his  own  guard- 
ian spirit.  The  Polynesians  believe  in  a  number 
of  high  gods,  by  whom  the  Universe  has  been 
created,  and  who,  although  with  some  diversity, 
are  worshiped  throughout  all  Oceanica.  Besides 
Oieae  hi^  gods  the  Polynesians  worship  an  im- 
mmaehostof  inferior  deities,  of  elementary  genii, 
fairies  and  giants.  There  is,  besides,  a  third  class 
of  daties,  consisting  of  apotheoses  of  human 
beings.  The  Talni,  too,  forms  part  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Polynesians.  In  Micronesia  religion  is 
based  on  the  belief  in  an  invisible  supreme  being, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  sometimes  on  the  belief 
in  invisible  intermediary  beings.  —  In  regard  to 
social  relations  Melanesia  is  also  very  backward. 
Hie  population  of  each  island  is  divided  into 
many  tribes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  enemies  of  one 
another.  The  trilies  Iiave  each  a  chief,  for  the 
most  part,  however,  without  authority;  and  they 
are  classed  by  villages  into  numerous  small  sub- 
divisions, with  a  common  ruler  on  important 
occasions.  In  Polynesia,  however,  there  are  two 
estates  to  be  distinguished:  the  nobles,  who  are 
related  to  the  gods,  and  the  common  people,  who 
areof  this  earth  only  and  without  soul.  Between 
these  two  estates,  that  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
in  many  instances,  has  assumed  the  intermediate 
porition  of  a  third  estate;  thus  in  some  places,  for 
instance  in  Tahiti,  the  hi^  nobility  merely  con- 
■sts  of  the  king,  the  king's  family,  and  their 
nearest  relatives.  They  also  have  generally  a 
Usd  of  feudal  system,  in  which  one  king  or 
superior  chief  rules  over  several  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  derive  their  landed  property  from 
him,  and  who  in  turn  owe  him  service  in  case  of 
war.  A  similar  feudal  system  is  in  existence  in 
Micronesia,  but  there  the  estates  are  divided  into 
die  nobility,  the  semi-nobility  and  the  common 
people.  Even  as  far  as  industry  and  skill  are 
oonoemed,  the  Melanesians  rank  below  the  Poly- 
nesians. They  pursue  fishing  and  to  a  limited 
ortent  agriculture.  Some  of  the  groups  of  islands 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  Europe.  Only 
in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Loyalty  islands  did 
the  sandalwood  commodity  give  rise  to  an  active 
traffic,  since  European  vessels  transported  the 
wood  from  these  islands  to  Asia.  For  centuries, 
however,  an  active  trade  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  and  north- 
western coasts  of  New  Ouinea  and  those  of  the 
Moluccas.  New  Caledonia,  it  is  true,  has  been 
biooght  into  connection  with  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  its  occupation  by  the  French;  but  that 
intercourse  is  inconsiderable.  In  Polynesia  agri- 
culture is  highly  developed.  In  building  houses 
and  boats,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  bast-cloth 
(which  Is  frequently  very  beautiful),  weapons  and 
loola,  the  Polynesians  display  great  skill.  The 
tnde  in  sandalwood,  pearls,  cocoa  oil,  and  the 


catching  of  trepangs  and'Whales,  ever,  since  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  attracted  many 
European  sliips  to  these  waters  and  gave  rise 
to  an  active  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands.  —  In  Micronesia,  too,  agriculture 
tlirives,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  is 
favorable.  With  their  skillfully  constructed  boats 
the  natives  make  extensive  voyages  for  trading 
purposes;  they  export  the  products  which  they 
manufacture  in  large  quantities,  as,  for  instance, 
boats,  pandang  mats,  ropes  and  twine  of  cocoanut 
fibre,  weapons  of  cocoa  wood,  implements  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  cloth,  baskets, 
sails,  and,  above  all,  haounocks,  which  are  very 
much  in  demand.  Ever  since  the  white  element 
established  itself  on  the  islands  a  marked  decrease 
of  the  native  population  has  been  noticeable.  On 
the  Hawaiian  group  and  in  Melanesia  the  popula- 
tion has  decreased  to  about  one-fifth  since  the  days 
of  Cook.  In  Micronesia,  too,  the  contact  with 
white  men,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  destructive 
diseases,  such  as  small-pox  and  syphilis,  having 
been  brought  into  the  country,  has  had  the  same 
effect.  —  II.  AcsTRALiA.  In  former  times  and 
in  a  wider  sense,  under  the  name  of  Australia 
was  comprised  the  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  scattered  between  the  coasts  of  Asia 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  coast  of  America. 
In  a  narrower  sense  the  name  Australia  is  used  to- 
day to  designate  the  insular  continent,  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  (formerly  called  New  Holland), 
while  the  other  islands  and  groups  of  islands  be- 
lon^ng  thereto  are  known  by  the  collective  name 
Oceanica.  The  Australian  continent,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  situated 
entirely  on  the  eastern  hemisphere. — The  popu- 
lation of  Australia  consists  of  natives  and  of  Eu- 
ropeans recently  settled  there.  The  farther  the 
Europeans  penetrate  from  the  coasts  into  the  inte- 
rior and  cultivate  its  soil,  the  more  are  the  natives 
confined  to  the  deserts  and  the  nearer  they  approach 
extinction.  In  the  settled  portions  of  Australia 
they  gradually  disappear  before  European  civili- 
zation, as  do  also  in  part  the  native  flora  and 
fauna.  At  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, there  may  have  been  about  50,000  Austra- 
lians wandering  about  in  the  now  colonized  por- 
tions of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  In  the  year  1851  the  number  of  na- 
tives was  estimated  at  1,750  in  New  South  Wales, 
at  2,500  in  Victoria  and  at  3,780  in  South  Austra- 
lia; in  1872  there  were  still  8,369  natives  in  South 
Australia;  in  Victoria,  there  were  but  1,330  native 
Australian  aborigines  left,  while  the  number  of 
aborigines  in  New  South  Wales  had  dwindled 
down  to  084.  The  total  number  of  natives  for 
the  whole  continent  can  not  be  given  with  cer- 
tainty. The  latest  estimates  showed  that  their 
number  does  not  amount  to  more  than  60,000. 
The  native  population  of  Tasmania  is  now  en- 
tirely extinct.  Including  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  are  officially  considered  part  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  are  at  present  seven 
Australian  colonies,  irrespective  of  the  Northern 
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territory  under  the  administration  of  Bouth  Aus- 
tralia and  peopled  by  but  few  white  men.  The 
area  and  population  of  each  of  the  colonies  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


COLONIES. 

Bntrlish 
SqTKUea. 

IntaaAltuta 
otiuMvn), 

New  Sonth  Wales 

808,560 

880|608 
668,950 
975,824 
6«3,5SI 

*S80,?76 

Victoria 

*rv>,*9i 

Bonth  Australia  . ... 

*\Kisr 

*146,690 

Wert  Aurtralia 

•S6,781 

tui 

Total 

9,94B,eR 

1,781,686 

To  this  there  are  to  be  added: 


TasmaDia       ..................... 

96,815 
106,860 

•104,817 

*81U,437 

Grand  total .,,... 

8,077,701 

3,186,850 

*  End  of  1878. 


t  Bnd  of  1871. 


Thus  Australia  had,  in  1878,  an  area  of  2,946,327 
English  square  miles,  and  1,721,696  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  natives  (only  0.57  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile).  The  larger  cities  are,  in  Victoria: 
Melbourne,  with  198,698  inhabitants;  Ballarat,  with 
with24,260;  Sandhurst, with 27,642;  Geelong.with 
22,618;  in  New  South  Wales:  Sydney,  with  184,756 
inhabitants;  in  South  Australia:  Adelaide,  with 
27,208  inhabitants;  and  in  Queensland:  Brisbane, 
with  a  population  of  19,413.  How  rapidly  the 
population  of  these  colonies  increased  by  immigra- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  in  1821  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  South  Wales  was  only  29,788;  that 
of  Victoria,  in  1836,  only  224;  that  of  South  Aus- 
ralia,  in  1888,  only  6,000  ;  that  of  Queensland,  in 
1848,  only  2,267;  and  that  of  West  Australia,  only 
11,748.  —  The  principal  occupation  of  the  colonists 
is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  chief  branch  of  stock  raising  at  present 
is  the  raising  of  sheep,  which,  within  a  short  time, 
will  secure  to  England  the  entire  foreign  demand 
for  wool.  In  the  interior  of  the  colonies  the  lands 
are  divided  into  farms;  in  the  frontier  districts, 
however,  the  colonists  live  on  so-called  stations, 
which  are  isolated  encampments  of  shepherds. 
Besides  this,  the  produce  of  gold,  copper  and  hard 
coal  is  of  great  importance;  the  fisheries,  espe- 
eially  whaling,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Australia 
exports  chiefly  gold,  wool,  tallow  and  copper,  and 
imports  English  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, although,  especially  lately,  the  industry  of 
the  colonies  has  largely  developed.  — Each  colony 
has  its  own  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
ministry  and  a  legislative  body.  One-third  of  the 
representatives  in  the  parliaments  are  chosen  by 
the  government,  and  two-thirds  are  elected  by  the 
inhabitants;  parliament  has  a  right  to  enact  laws, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  at  variuice  with  the  laws 


of  England,  and  it  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
receipts  of  the  colony,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
derived  from  crown  lands.  All  bills  passed  by 
parliament  must  be  ratified  by  the  governor  on 
behalf  of  the  English  government.  All  lands 
belong  to  the  government  by  law,  and  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction.  Besides 
this,  unsold  crown  lands  are  leased  for  an  insig- 
nificant consideration  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
The  English  government  has  of  late  kept  no 
troops  in  the  colonies;  the  latter,  therefore,  or- 
ganized volunteer  corps,  of  a  total  strengUi  of 
something  over  10,000  men.  For  the  protection 
of  the  coasts  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  is  being  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  At  present  the 
fleet  is  represented  by  the  steam  advice  boat 
"Victoria"  and  the  monitor  "Cerberus."  The 
wooden  steam  frigate  "  Nelson,"  in  the  harbor  of 
Melbourne,  is  used  as  a  training  ship  for  young 
seamen  for  the  merchant  and  naval  marine. — 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  gave  a  most  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  Victoria's  production  of  gold 
reached  11,900,000  pounds  sterling  in  1856;  in 
1866,  it  is  true,  it  decreased  to  5,900,000  pounds, 
but  in  1868  it  rose  again  to  6,600,000  pounds. 
From  1866  to  1878,  inclusive,  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  alone  amounted  to 
11,024,231 0Z8.(@  £4,  an  aggregate  of  £44,096,924). 
Besides  gold,  wool  is  a  staple  product  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  1810  the  first  consignment  of  wool,  of 
about  half  a  bale  (140  lbs.)  arrived  in  Europe; 
in  the  year  1820, 100,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  Europe; 
in  1867,  118,000,000  lbs.;  in  1888,  185,000,000 
lbs.  (of  this  quantity  68,000,000  pounds  came 
from  Victoria,  80,000,000  from  Queensland,  and 
29,000,000  from  New  Zealand).  In  the  year  1871 
the  four  Australian  colonies  (excluding  West 
Australia)  exported  wool  to  the  amount  of 
£11,974,000. — Cattle  breeding  is  also  very  im- 
portant. The  Australian  colonies  have  at  least 
6,000,000  head  of  cattle;  and  since  1867  (»nsider- 
able  quantities  of  preserved  meats  are  exported 
to  England  and  Bremen.  About  1,025,000  kilo- 
grammes, for  instance,  were  exported  in  August, 
1872.  Lastly,  South  Australia  exports  considera- 
ble quantities  of  wheat  and  copper.  In  1872  the 
last  named  colony  exported  about  25,000,000  kilo- 
gramracs  of  copper  ore.  —  At  the  end  of  1878 
the  length  of  railroads  in  the  Australian  colonies 
was  2,042  kilometres.  Of  these,  New  South 
Wales  had  652  kilometres,  Victoria  708,  Queens- 
land 851,  South  Australia  805,  and  West  Australia 
26  kilometres.  Since  Oct.  21,  1872,  Australia  is 
connected  with  Europe  by  cable.  The  colony  of 
South  Australia  established  a  line  of  telegraph 
from  Port  Augusta,  on  the  gulf  of  Spencer, 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent  to  Port  Dar- 
win, on  the  coast  of  northern  Australia,  while 
the  English  government  laid  a  cable  from  Java 
to  Port  Darwin.  The  distance  between  Adelaide 
and  Falmouth  is  20,000  kilometres;  of  this  dis- 
tance the  submarine  cables  represent  a  length  of 
14,700  kilometres.    A  dispatch  of  ten  words  from 
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Adelaide  to  London  now  costs  189  marks,  and  it 
takes,  in  the  average,  fourteen  hours  for  a  dispatch 
to  make  its  way  from  Adelaide  to  London.  The 
principal  towns  in  the  colonies  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  telegraph.  The  colonies  of  New 
itouth  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  alone  had  over  24,000  kilometres  of 
telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1872.  Since  January, 
1874,  Australia  has  three  different  postal  connec- 
tions with  Europe:  the  older  line,  via  Point  de 
Oalle  and  Suez,  in  the  hands  of  the  colonies  of 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania; the  second,  via  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  in  the  hands  of  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand;  the  third,  via  Torres 
Strait,  Singapore  and  Suez,  in  the  hands  of  the 
colony  of  Queensland.  —  At  the  end  of  1872  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  several  colo- 
nies were  as  follows : 


oolomub. 

Total 
Raceipta. 

Total 
Expendltaraa. 

Debts. 

Mew  Sonth  Wales  .. 

VictarU 

Soath  AiwtnUa 

Oneenaland 

W(»t  AurtralU 

£1.181,415 

8.»1.B83 

88S,8» 

9«6.ca 

106,801 

£8,838,828 

8,4J8,38> 

856,865 

865,748 

98;»48 

£  9,681,180 

11,994,800 

S,«84,800 

4,647,830 

85,000 

Tbttl 

£8,387,807 

£8,887,861 

£88,542,980 

The  loans  were  made  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  building  railroads,  Iiarbors,  etc.  —  The  follow- 
ing summary  tables  show  the  area  of  the  various 
cotonies,  and  their  population  from  1876  to  1881 
mdusive: 


ASIA  AltD  POPCI-ATIOM. 


COLONIBB. 

AraaSq.MUe* 

Years. 

Population 
on  Doc.  Jl. 

1876 

689,776 

1677 

668,818 

New  Sonth  Wmle* 

8oe,m 

1878 

603,743 

1879 

784,888 

1881 

781,905 

1876 

899,075 

18T» 

417,688 

N—  K—lnwl 

104.«R 

1678 

488,619 

1879 

468,789 

1881 

634,088 

1876 

187,100 

1877 

803,084 

688,984 

1878 

810,510 

1879 

217,851 

1881 

886,968 

• 

1876 

S«,677 

1877 

23«,86t 

South  AnatrmUa 

908,600 

1878 

848,796 

1879 

850,887 

1881 

886,384 

1876 

105,484 

1877 

107,104 

Tumante 

96,815 

1878 

109,947 

1879 

118,469 

1881 

118.988 

1876 

840,300 

1877 

860,787 

Victoria 

87,884     I 

1 

1878 

8»,448 
899,818 

1879 

1 

1881 

888.888 

1878 

27,881 

1877 

87,888 

Wertern  AutnlU 

1,057,950 

1878 

28.166 

1 

1879 

88,668 

I 

1881 

88,8S9 

OOLONUS. 


New  South  Wales. 


New  Zealand. 


Qneenaland . 


Sooth  Australia . . 


Tasmania. 


Victoria. 


Weatern  Australia. 


Years.   Revenue. 


1877 

1878 
18T9 
1880 
1881 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18H1 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

isrr 

1878 
1879 
1880 
)8«1 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


5,748,845 

4,U8S,8«4 

4,475,059 

4,904,210 

7,877,786 

3,916.0^ 

4,167,889 

4,531.811 

3,a&3,806 

8,757.493 

1,436,583 

1.559,111 

1.481,8i4 

1,618.314 

i.OiS.mi 

1,441,401 

1,592,834 

1,868,180 

2,010.881 

2,171,988 

361,771 

381,909 

875.887 

448,845 

50.^,872 

4.723.877 

4.504,413 

4,.«5,998 

4.681.882 

5,188.011 

165.413 

163.:344 

la6,315 

180,849 

864,813 


Expendi- 
ture. 


'(,«37,!lr9 
5.872,154 
4,.ST0,780 
4.&-|-).T06 

6.h;w..'-,79 
3,N^'2.420 
4,;305.a75 
4,61(1,726 
4.IIU).HS0 
g.i;7.'..797 
1.3HJ.S06 

i.r>i:isao 

1,H7S.«81 
1,(i7:i.ll95 
l,r.'i7.U54 
l,4l:j.li53 

i.eai.sio 

1,7IW.1B7 
1,H79.-I26 
2,ll.M.a85 

ST.i.Wl 

4(r,.R38 

427.712 

48H.81S 

4,:i.'>8.(i<)6 

4,8)4. :)49 

4.8.W.676 

4,R7^,ri29 

6,1I18.C)42 

182.I09 

1118.243 

145.H12 

204,:)37 

197,386 


Debt 
onDe&SL 


11.721,419 

ll,68-i,I19 

14,»37,419 

14,!I03,919 

18.924.019 

8n,8»l.lll 

82.808.311 

2-i,'.»8,311 

28,r)«:i,2:H 

29,859.111 

7,«85,aT0 

8.93.').ii,50 

10.192.1)88 

12,lU2.1,'iO 

l:i.245.150 

4,7.)7,200 

5,329.800 

8,«15.7a0 

9,831,100 

11,198.800 

1,589,705 

1,747,400 

1,787.800 

1.9-)3,7O0 

2,n(l:),000 

17,018,913 

17.022,065 

^o,n,',().7,^3 

82,060,749 
22,4-'fi,502 
181.000 
184,558 
381,000 
361,000 
510,000 


B.* 

•  OoTSRHiniiT  or  THB  Cou)iint».  —  2fetB  South  Waist. 
The  constitution  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies.  Is  embodied  In  the  act  IB  and  19  Vict., 
cap.  64,  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  "  responsi- 
ble government."  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  first  called  the 
legislative  council,  and  the  second  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one 
members,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  assembly  of  108 
members,  elected  by  seventy-two  constitnendes.  To  be 
eligible,  a  man  must  be  of  age,  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the 
queen,  or,  if  an  alien,  he  must  have  been  natntalized  for 
five  years,  and  resident  for  two  years  before  election.  There 
is  no  property  qualification  for  electors,  and  the  votes  are 
taken  by  secret  ballot.  The  executive  power  is  In  the  hands 
of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  governor,  by  the 
terms  of  bis  commission.  Is  commander-in-chief  of  all  troops 
in  the  colony.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  la  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  eight  ministers.  The  cabinet  Is  responsible 
for  Its  actsto  the  legislative  assembly.  —  iVew  Zealand.  The 
present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  15  and  16  Vict.,  cap.  78,  passed  In  1858. 
By  this  act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  after- 
vrard  Increased  to  nine,  namely:  Auckland,  Taranakl,  Wel- 
lington, Nelson,  Canterbury,  Otago,  Hawke's  Bay,  Westland 
and  Marlborough,  each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  which  practically  amounts  to  household  suAage. 
By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  colonial  legislature,  80  Vict, 
No.  xxi.,  which  was  pansed  in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of 
government  was  abolished.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  and  of 
other  amending  statutes  the  legislative  power  Is  vested  in 
the  governor  and  a  "general  assembly,*^  consisting  of  two 
chambers,  the  first  called  the  logtslative  council,  and  the 
second  the  bouse  of  representatives.  The  legislative  council 
consists  of  forty-five  members,  nominated  by  the  crown  for 
life,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  The  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  Include  four  slmrigines,  or 
Haorles,  elected  by  the  natives.  Kvery  owner  of  a  freehold 
worth  SSO,  or  tenant  honseholder,  in  the  country  at  £5,  In 
the  towns  at  £10  a  year  rent,  is  qualified  both  to  vote  for, 
and  to  be  a  member  of,  the  house  of  representatives.    The 
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OCHLOCRACY.  The  rule  of  the  multitude. 
Polybius  was  the  first  to  use  the  term.  The 
good  governments,  according  to  him,  are  royalty, 
aristocracy  and  democracy ;  the  bad  ones  mon- 
archy, oligarchy  and  ochlocracy.  Barthfilemy 
St.  Hilaire  does  not  consider  this  definition  to  be 


yery  exact.  It  is  not  correct  so  far  as  royalty  is 
concerned,  which  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
monarchy ;  but  the  denomination  oclilocracy  is 
perfectly  correct,  much  more  correct  than  the 
word  demagogy,  which  only  indicates  a  means 
of  popular  government,  and  not  that  government 


ezecative  aathoritr  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Tlie  governor  is,  by  virtue  of  liis  offlce,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops.  The  general  administration  rests  with 
a  responsible  ministry,  consisting  of  about  seven  members. 
Besides  the  ministers,  tiiere  is  one  native  member  of  the 
ezocttUve  cooncU,  bnt  not  in  cliarge  of  any  department 
Hie  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  qnestions  of  native  government,  were  bans- 
f  erred  in  188S  lW>m  the  imperial  to  the  colonial  government. 
In  1864  the  scat  of  the  general  government  was  removed  from 
Anckland  to  Wellington,  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  city.  —  Queensland.  The  form  of  government 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was  established  Bee.  10, 18fi0, 
on  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales.  The  power  of 
mailing  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  a  parliament 
of  two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative 
assembly.  The  former  consists  of  thirty  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  for  life.  The  legislative  assembly  com- 
prises flfty-flve  deputies,  returned  from  as  many  electoral 
districts,  for  Ave  years,  by  the  ballot  vote  of  all  tax  payers. 
Persons  having  property,  either  leasehold  or  freehold,  or  a 
license  to  depasture  lands  from  the  government  in  any 
electoral  district  in  which  they  do  not  reside,  have  the  right 
of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  sach  property  may  be  sita- 
ated,  as  well  as  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops, 
and  also  bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  six  ministers.  The  ministers  are  Jointly  and  individ- 
ually responsible  for  their  acts.  —  South  Atutralia.  The 
oonstitDtlan  of  Sonth  Australia  bears  date  Oct.  i!7,  18U. 
It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  elected  by 
the  people.  The  parliament  consists  of  a  legislative  council 
and  a  house  of  assembly.  The  former  (according  to  a  law 
wliich  came  into  force  in  1881)  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
members.  Kvery  three  years  the  eight  memliers  whose 
names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  two  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  tills  purpose. 
The  executive  lias  no  power  to  dissolve  tills  body.  It  is 
elected  by  the  whole  colony  voting  as  one  district.  The 
qnaliflcationsof  an  elector  to  the  legislative  council  are,  that 
be  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural-iMm  or  natu- 
ralized subject  of  the  queen,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral 
roll  Bi  X  months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  JBSO  value,  or  a 
leasehold  of  £iOannaal  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling honse 
of  £S5  annual  value.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of 
council  is  merely  that  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
natural-bom  or  naturalized  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the 
province  for  three  years.  The  president  of  the  council  is 
elected  by  the  memliers.  The  house  of  assembly  consists  of 
forty -six  members,  elected  for  three  years.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  an  elector  are  that  of  having  been  on  the  electoral 
n^  for  six  months,  and  of  having  arrired  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  and  the  qualifications  for  memliers  are  the 
same.  There  were  KT,e87  registered  electors  in  1888.  Judges 
and  ministers  of  rell^on  are  ineligible  for  election  as  mem- 
bers. The  elections  of  members  of  both  houses  talie  place 
by  ballot,  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  an  executive  council,  consisting 
of  the  responsible  ministers,  and  specially  appointed  mem- 
bers. The  governor  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops.  The  ministry,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  la 
divided  into  sis  deiwrtments.  The  ministers  are  Jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  legislature  for  all  their 
offldol  acts.  —  Tamumia.  The  constitution  of  Tasmania 
was  established  by  act  18  Vict.,  No.  17,  supplemented  by 
act  84  Vict.,  No.  42,  passed  in  1871.  By  these  acts  a  legisla- 
tive council  and  a  honse  of  assembly  are  constituted,  called 
the  parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  legislative  council  is 
composed  of  sixteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural-bom 


or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  crown  who  poasess  either  a 
li«ehold  worth  £80  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  £SUO,  or  have  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  degree  of  some  nni- 
versity,  or  are  in  holy  orders.  The  honse  of  assembly  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  members,  elected  by  householders  of  £7 
per  annum,  or  freeholders  of  property  JBSO  in  valne,  and  all 
subjects  holding  a  commission,  or  possessing  a  degree.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  In  both  houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  gov- 
ernor is,  by  virtue  of  his  offlce,  commander-in-chief  of  tlie 
troops  in  the  colony.  He  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  autliority  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers, 
consisting  of  five  members.  The  ministers  must  have  a 
seat  In  one  of  the  two  houses.  — Victoria.  The  constitution 
of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  act,  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  colony  in  18M,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  crown 
was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  act  of 
the  imperial  parliament  of  18  A 19  VicL,  cap.  6S.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers; 
the  legislative  conncil,  compoeed  of  forty-two  members,  and 
the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  eighty-six  members. 
A  property  qualification  is  required  both  for  members  and 
electors  of  the  legislative  conncil.  According  to  a  bill 
passed  in  1881  members  mnst  be  In  the  possession  of  an 
estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £500,  and  electors  must  be  in 
the  possession  or  occupancy  of  property  of  the  ratable 
value  of  £10  per  annum  if  derived  from  freehold,  or  of  £iS 
if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of  rented 
property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  nnlversities,  matriculated  students 
of  the  Helbonrae  university,  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations,  certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical 
practitioners,  and  ofllcers  of  the  army  and  navy.  One-third 
of  the  legislative  council  mnst  retire  every  three  years,  so 
that  a  total  change  is  efi'ected  in  nine  years.  The  first  elec- 
tion of  new  members  took  place  November,  1888,  The 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any 
religious  denomination,  and  persons  convicted  of  felony, 
are  excluded  from  both  the  legislatlTe  council  and  the  assem- 
bly. The  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  legislative 
conncil  was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  bill  of  1881  from 
83,103  to  about  110,000;  the  number  of  electors  for  the  legis- 
lative assembly  was  176,082,  according  to  the  latest  returns. 
The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown.  The  governor  Is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
colonial  troops.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  the  execu- 
tive be  Is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers.  At  least 
four  out  of  the  nine  ministers  mnst  be  members  of  either 
the  legislative  council  or  the  assembly.  —Weetem  Atutralia. 
The  administration  of  Western  Australia  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor, who  exercises  the  executive  Itinctions.  There  Is 
besides  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  seven  appointed 
and  fourteen  elected  members,  the  latter  returned  by  the 
votes  of  all  male  inhabitant^,  of  full  age,  assessed  in  a 
rental  of  at  least  £10.  The  qualification  for  elected  mem- 
bers is  the  possession  of  landed  property  of  £1,000.  The 
governor  is  assisted  in  his  functions  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil.—  POPOIATIOK,  RESOUBCSS,  KTO.,  OF  TH«    COLOMrKS.  -- 

JVew  Sovth  Wala.  The  excess  of  immigration  over  emi- 
gration averaged  10,000  annually  in  the  seven  years  1874-80. 
There  is  a  iiigh  birth  rate  in  the  colony.  The  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  amounted  to  116,931  in  the  year  1880. 
The  population  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
numbered  880,487  at  the  census  of  April  8, 1881,  the  total 
comprising  99,870  Inliabitants  within  the  city,  and  180,7  j7  In 
the  suburbs.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  decennial 
period  1871-81  was  89,S78,  or  86i  per  cent.  The  trade  of 
New  South  Wales  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  fifteen 
years  1860-64.  The  total  valne  of  the  imports  in  18B0 
amounted  to  £8,078,888,  and  in  1864  had  risen  to  £10,185,708. 
The  exports  in  18S0  were  valued  at  £8,886,680,  and  la  1864 
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itself.  Aristotle  calls  democracy  what  Polybius 
calls  ochlocracy.  "  Aristolle,"  says  Barth^Iemy 
St.  Hilaire,  "always  uses  the  word  demos  to  des- 
igmOe  the-  most  numerous  part  of  the  political 
body.  Whenever  the  word  people  is  found  in 
Aristotle,  it  must  be  understood  to  mean,  not  the 


totality  or  majority  of  the  nation,  which  would 
include  the  slaves,  but  only  the  lowest  class  of  the 
political  body,  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens, 
but  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  repub- 
lics, played  only  a  secondary  r61e. "  It  seems  to 
us  that  demot,  in  the  political  language  of  the 


at  a.OtlfiXl.  From  1864  to  187D  there  was  a  decline  in 
both  Impotto  and  exporte,  bnt  a  new  rtoe  took  place  In 
1871,  condnning  with  inteiraptions  till  1881.  The  valne 
of  the  total  imports  in  1881  was  £17,400,836;  the  valne  of 
the  total  exports,  tndnding  bnllion,  was  £16,049,308.  Rather 
moR  than  one-third  of  the  total  imports  of  New  South  Wales 
cone  from  Great  Britain,  and  almnt  one-third  of  the  exports 
are  aUpped  to  it.  The  staple  article  of  export  from  New 
Sooth  Wales  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  wool.  Of  this  article 
there  wne  exported  in  the  year  1881,  87,789,914  lb?.,  of  a 
nine  of  £5,804,876.  Next  to  wool,  the  most  important 
aitide*  of  export  are  tin,  copper,  tallow  and  preserred  meat. 
In  March,  188S,  New  Sonth  Wales  had  88,068,854  sheep; 
t48l>,eas  homed  cattle ;  846,981  horses ;  and  218,918  pigs.  The 
total  area  of  land  nnder  enltlvatlon  embraced  645,088  acres, 
of  which  abont  one-half  was  onder  wheat  and  maixe.  New 
aoalli  Wales  is  belieredto  be  richer  In  coal  than  the  other 
tenitories  of  Anstralasia.  In  1881  there  were  mined  1,775,S4 
toos  of  cool,  rained  at  £808,948.  The  gold  mines  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  cotct  a  rast  area,  extending  over  three  dls- 
Iricta.  called  the  Western  Fields,  the  Southern  Fields,  and 
the  Northern  Fields.  The  gold  produce  of  the  colony  was 
estimated  aa  follows,  in  each  of  the  acTen  years  1875-81 : 
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Xew  Soath  Wales  likewise  poeaeases  Talnable  copper  and 
tfai  mines,  the  former  producing  S7.S67  tons  of  copper  in 
1881.  Mew  Sonth  Wales  has  three  lines  of  railway,  the 
Soolfaem,  the  Northern  and  the  Western.  In  1881  there  were 
N5i  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  and  Hi  miles  of 
tramways,  and  487  miles  nnder  construction.  The  whole  of 
the  Unee  were  bnilt  by  the  govemment.  Of  electric  tele- 
graphs there  were  in  the  colony  14,278  miles  of  line  in  1881, 
constmeted  atacost  of  £49S,ni.  The  paid  messages  trans- 
Biitted  in  1881  numbered  1,597,741.  Therewete  818  telegraph 
(tattoos  at  tlie  end  of  1881.  The  postolBce  of  the  colony 
transmitted  96,865.600  letters,  16,587,900  newspapers,  and 
85Mn>  packets,  in  the  year  1881.  —  Nets  Zealand.  The  cen- 
ns  of  April  S,  1881,  gave  the  total  population  of  684,0(0, 
oclsdlng  44,089  lilaories  (14,870  males  and  19,7S9  females); 
of  thp  rest,  lMI9,eOB  were  males  and  £90,8S8  females.  This 
inclndea  &.0M  Chinese,  of  whom  only  nine  were  females.  In 
1889  there  were  19,841  births,  5,487  deaths  and  8,181  mar- 
riagrs  in  the  colony.  At  the  census  of  1881  there  were  four 
(own*  with  upward  of  !fl,000  inhabitants  in  New  Zealand. 
The  total  nnmlwr  of  immigranta  and  of  emigrants,  and  the 
nrplos  of  tnunigianto  over  enUgranta,  was  as  follows: 
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The  commerce  of  New  Zealand  Increased  nearly  twenty-fold 
in  the  twenty  years  firom  1869  to  1878 ;  bnt  while  the  imports, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  more  than  eight  millions, 
fell  again,  the  exports  increased  slightly  In  recent  years. 
The  valneof  the  total  imports  of  New  Zealand  in  1881  was 
£7,467,046;  of  the  exports,  £6,060,866.  The  valne  of  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1881  was  £8,718,808 ;  that  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  £5,12A,888.  The  staple  article  of 
export  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  Is  wool. 
In  1881  there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  CS,8fl8,8ae  Ibe. 
of  wool,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  £8,477,998.  Next  to  wool 
the  most  Important  articles  of  export  were  com,  flonr,  gnm 
and  preserved  meat.  The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted, 
in  April,  1881,  of  161,786  horses,  898,687  cattle,  12,986,085 
sheep,  800,088  pigs,  and  1,563,216  head  of  ponltry.  The 
greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  was  in  sheep. 
Theirnnmberincreased  from  1,634,884  in  1858,  to  7,761,888  in 
1861,  to  4,987,378  In  1864,  to  8,418,579  In  1867,  to  9,700,629  in 
li!71,  and  to  11,704,858  in  1874.  Large  gold  fields  were  dis- 
covered in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  gold  exports  amounted 
to 8S6,8n  ounces,  valued  at  £1,407,770  in  1857;  in  1881  only 
950,683  ounces,  valued  at  £996,867.  In  1888  there  were 
1,88.3  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  The  total  expendi- 
tures on  construction  of  all  the  lines  to  March  31, 1881,  had 
amounted  to  £9,599,855,  and  in  1888  to  £9,869,689.  On 
March  81, 1882,  the  colony  had  8,884  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  9,668  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  dls-  ' 
patched  was  1,488,778,  of  which  total  over  a  million  were 
private  messages.  The  total  rcceipto  from  telegiams 
amounted  to  £78,116.  The  total  number  of  telegraph 
offices  in  the  colony  was  884.  The  poetofflce  in  the  year 
1881  received  86,557,931  letU'rs,  of  which  number  two-thirds 
came  ttrna  places  within  and  one-third  from  places  without 
the  colony.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  received  in 
1881  was  18,848,048,  of  which  number  over  two-thirds  came 
from  placea  within  and  less  than  one-third  from  places 
without  the  colony.  The  total  revenue  of  the  postoffice 
amounted  to  £154,142  in  1881.  —  Queendand.  Queenxland 
is  divided  into  twenty  nmnlcipalities,  the  largest  of  which, 
as  regards  population,  is  Brisbane.  It  contains  the  city  of 
Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  population  of  81.109  on  April  8, 1881.  The 
number  of  immigranta  in  1881  was  16,888;  that  of  the  emi- 
grants, 9,909.  The  total  value  of  importa  in  1881  was 
£3,801.906,  and  of  exports,  £3,889,268.  Wool,  preserved 
meat  and  tallow  are  the  chief  articlos  of  export.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  there  were  88,086  acres  nnder  sugar  cane,  out  of  a 
total  of  188,815  acres  under  cultivation.  The  live  stock  at 
the  end  of  1881  numbered  194,817  horses,  8,618,518  cattle, 
8,898,888  sheep  and  66,488  pigs.  There  are  several  coal  mines 
in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amounted  to  66,612  tons 
in  1881.  Gold  fields  were  discovered  in  1867,  the  produce  of 
which  amounted  to  378,866  ounces,  valued  at  £1,806,481  in 
the  year  1877;  in  1881  it  was  only  369,788  ounces,  valued  at 
£926,018.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  800  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic  in  the  colony,  and  800  miles  more  In  course 
of  construction;  while  in  18^  a  trans-.^nstrallan  line  from 
Brisbane  to  Port  Darwin  had  been  begun.  The  postoffice  of 
the  colony  in  the  year  1881  carried  5,178,547  letters,  4,530,983 
newspapers,  and  409.576  packeta.  At  the  end  of  1881  there 
were  in  the  colony  6,279  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  8,586 
miles  of  wire,  with  170  stations.  The  nnmber  of  messages 
sent  was  597,388  in  the  year  1881.  — &>«tt  Auttralia.  On 
April  3, 1681,  the  population  of  Sonth  Australia  numbered 
279,885  049,680  males  and  180,385  females).  Of  these  75.818 
were  members  of  the  church  of  England,  48,688  Roman 
Catholics,  and  42,108  Wesleyan  Methodlsta.  During  1881 
there  were  registered  10,708  births,  4,018  deaths  and  8,308 
'marriages.  The  popnlatlon  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  ths 
colony,  was.  In  IKl,  88,479,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The 
nnmber  of  acres  nnder  cnlUvation  doubled  in  the  ten  yean 
1866-76.    There  were  8,618,908  acres  nnder  cultivation  in 
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Greeks,  does  not  signify  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  nor  even  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  the  slaves :  dejnoi  (populug  and.  not  plebs) 
meant  what  is  known  in  France  as  the  eommun», 
or,  what  amounted  to  the  same  among  the  Greeks, 
the  nation.  —  Ochlocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  poorest 

1888,  1,788,781  thereof  aoder  wheat  The  lire  stock  of  (he 
colony  comprised  158,678  horse*,  814,016  homed  cattle  and 
6,810,856  sheep.  The  total  value  of  Sooth  Anstnllan  im- 
porte  In  1882  was  £S,890,000,  and  of  ezporta,  £6,380,000.  The 
three  staple  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wheat  and  flour,  and 
topper  ore.  The  total  exports  of  wool  in  1881  amonnted 
to  £1,911,827;  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  £1,336,761; 
and  the  exports  of  copper,  to  £268,870.  Mining  operations 
are  parsaed  on  a  yetj  extensive  scale  In  the  colony.  The 
mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper, 
besides  which  there  exist  iron  ores  of  great  richneas.  The 
colony  bad  M5  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  July, 
188S,  and  174  miles  of  lines  in  course  of  constrnction.  There 
are  two  principal  lines  of  railway,  namely,  the  Port  line, 
extending  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  and  the  Korth 
line,  connecting  Adelaide  with  the  chief  copper  mines.  The 
colony  bad  4,946  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
1881,  with  7,»7  miles  of  wire.  Included  in  the  total  is  an 
overland  line,  opened  In  1878,  constrncted  at  the  expense  of 
the  South  Australian  government,  running  from  Adelaide  to 
Pott  Darwin,  >  distance  of  S,000  miles.  In  1882  there  were 
488  ])ostofllcea  in  the  colony;  and  during  1880  there  passed 
through  them  10,840,772  letters  and  packets,  and  6,790,768 
newspapers.  —  Tcumania.  The  area  of  this  colony  is  esti- 
mated at  36,116  square  miles,  or  16,778,000  acres,  of  which 
15,571,600  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  proper,  the  rest 
,  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  total 
number  of  acres  granted,  or  sold,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1883,  was  4,286,944;  of  these,  1,888,058  acres  are  held  on 
depasturing  leases,  874,874  acres  being  under  cultivation. 
68.41  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  church  of 
England;  33.24  per  cent,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  At  the 
census  of  1881  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  being 
unable  to  read  and  write,  was  31,080;  as  being  able  to  read, 
only  9,589.  The  nnmber  of  immigrants  in  1881  was  13,579; 
that  of  emigrants,  11,168.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1881  was  £1,488,634;  that  of  the  exports,  £1,636,676.  The 
commerce  of  Tasmania  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  Wool  is  the  staple  article  of  export.  There 
were  in  the  colony  37,805  horses,  180,^38  head  of  cattle, 
1,847,479  sheep  and  lambs,  and  49,660  pigs,  on  March  81, 
18H3.  The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  tin,  and 
there  are  large  beds  of  coal.  Oold  has  also  been  found.  The 
exports  of  tin  amounted  in  value  to  £375,775,  and  yield  of 
gold  to  £316,901  in  1881.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  178 
miles  of  railway  open  for  traflic  At  the  commencement  ol 
1883  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation  was 
928,  and  the  number  of  stations,  85.  In  1881, 147,660  tele- 
graphic messages  were  sent.  The  submarine  cable,  estab- 
lished in  1869,  and  connecting  the  colony  with  the  continent 
of  Australia,  carried  14,871  messages  in  1880.  The  poetoflice 
carried,  in  the  year  1881,  1,094,148  letters,  187,556  packets, 
and  3,049,949  newspapers.  —  Victoria.  The  population  of 
this  colony,  which  in  1886  was  but  334,  had  increased  in  1881 
to  882,346.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  both  in  Chinese  and  aborigines.  About  one-half  of 
the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  The  number 
of  immigrants  in  1881  was  69,066,  and  that  of  emigrants, 
61,744.  The  birth  rate  In  Victoria  was  30.76  per  1,000  in 
1880.  The  two  staple  articles  of  export  from  the  colony  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  total  exports  of  wool  amounted  to 
98,407,889  lbs.,  valued  nt  £S,4W,029,  in  1881.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1853  to  1861  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  upward  of 
two  millions  of  ounces  in  weight  per  annum,  but  snbse- 
qnently  there  was  a  gradual  decline,  till  the  year  1887,  when 
the  exports  fell  to  under  a  million  and  a  half  ounces.  In 
1881  the  produce  of  gold  amounted  to  868,850  ounces,  valued 
at  £8,674,104.  There  were  1,997,943  acres  of  land  under 
cnltivation  In  the  colony  at  the  end  of  Hatch,  1883.  In  recent 
years  there  was  a  slowly  increasing  cnltivation  of  the  vine, 
the  number  of  acres  planted  amounting  to  4,919.    In  the 


and  least  enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  which  is 
ordinarily  the  moat  numerous.  But,  although 
superior  in  numbers,  as  it  can  not  represent  the 
general  will,  it  is  at  bottom  only  a  government  of 
the  minority.  The  despotism  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, like  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual,  is 
established  rather  by  usurpation  than  by  consent. 
Who  would  freely  conclude  such  contract  ?  It  is 
needless  to  say  Uiat  these  two  foirms  of  govern- 
ment are  as  often  turned  to  individual  advantage 
by  ofHciab  (demagogues  and  viziers)  as  they  are 
exercised  by  those  whose  power  they  proclaim.  — 
Ochlocracy  is  almost  never  provided  for  in  con- 
stitutions. Was  it  an  ochlocracy  which  the  gov- 
ernment established  at  Rome,  when  the  lex  horten- 
«ta  gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  plebiscita  ?  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  patricians  had  always  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  comitia  by  tribes  ?  According 
to  all  appearances,  it  is  true,  their  voice  could  be 
neutralized  by  the  force  of  numbers;  but  it  is  so 
in  every  pure  democracy.  In  Florence,  in  1388, 
the  lords  were  declared  inadmissible  to  public 
offices,  unless  they  disruMed  themselves  by  causing 
their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  some 
trades-guild..  Lastly,  we  have  the  law  against  the 
nobility  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  French 
revolution.  At  Athens  ochlocracy  was  estab- 
lished under  the  favor  of  the  law.  Men  of  merit 
were  then  excluded,  on  account  of  their  wealth  or 
their  birth,  from  all  part  in  public  affairs;  the 
philosophers  were  persecuted,  the  allied  cities 
oppressed  or  destroyed.  But  this  Athenian  och- 
locracy had  a  great  love  of  liberty,  great  political 
good  sense,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  sometimes 
even  moderation.  Athens  and  Florence  are  al- 
most the  only  two  examples  of  the  direct  power 
of  the  majority  legally  established.  Most  fre- 
quently this  despotism  of  the  multitude  follows 
in  the  wake  of  a  revolution  which  overthrows 
the  power  of  kings  or  of  nobles ;  it  establishes 
itself  arbitrarily,  without  rule,  and  without  any 
regard  for  the  general  interest  or  the  interest  of 
all  whose  will  it  does  not  represent,  or  for  indi- 
vidual interests,  the  most  sacred  of  which  are  the 

year  ended  March  81, 1881,  there  were  In  the  colony  375,616 
horses,  1,386,367  head  of  cattle,  10,S60,S8&  sheep,  and  841,986 
pigs.  There  were  1,314  miles  of  railway  completed  at  the 
end  of  1881,  and  460  miles  in  progress.  There  were  3,849 
miles -of  telegraph  lines,  comprising  6,636  miles  of  wire, 
open  at  the  end  of  1881.  The  number  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches in  the  year  1881  was  1.381,749.  At  the  end  of  1881 
there  were  398  telegraph  stations.  The  postoflioe  of  the 
colony  forwarded  36,806,347  letters,  4,213,635  packets,  and 
11,440,733  newspapers,  in  the  year  1881.  There  were  1,168 
postofllccs  on  Dec.  81, 1881.  -  Watem  Australia.  The  agri- 
ciiltaral  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  been  greatly  on  the  rise 
in  recent  years;  still,  there  were  only  eO,HSl  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1881,  out  of  a  total  of 
626,000,000  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  in  1881,  of 
31,766  horses,  60,009  cattle,  and  1,367,913  sheep.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  i881  wa8£4M,8Sl,  and  of  exports,  £503,709. 
Wool  and  lead  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Copper 
and  coal  are  also  fbund.  There  were  eighty-eight  milPH  of 
railway  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1883.  In  1881  there 
were  1,586  miles  of  telegraph  line  within  the  colony,  with 
twenty-seven  stations.  In  1881  there  passed  throngh  the 
poetofflee  939,634  letters,  698,388  newspapers,  and  79,313 
packets.— F.  M. 
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rights  of  man,  and  which  the  author  of  the  On- 
Irat  Social  jnaUy  regards  as  independent  of  the 
general  will.  "In  fact,"  says  he,  (book  ii.,  chap. 
4),  "80  soon  as  there  is  question  of  an  individual 
right,  upon  a  point  which  has  not  been  regulated 
by  general  and  anterior  agreonent,  that  right 
becomes  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  the  individuals  interested  are  one  of  the 
parties  and  the  public  the  other,  but  in  which  I 
can  neither  see  the  law  which  is  to  be  followed, 
nor  the  judge  who  is  to  declare  it.  It  would  be 
lidlcoloua,  then,  to  leave  the  question  to  an 
express  decision  of  the  general  will,  which  can 
only  be  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
which  for  the  other,  consequently,  is  only  a  strange 
individual  will,  inclined  to  injustice  and  subject 
to  error."  If  such  be  the  character  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  state  over  the  individual,  such 
must  be  the  omnipotence  of  one  part  of  the  nation 
over  the  other,  and  if  "the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
private  peraon  are  naturally  independent  of  the 
pMUpenon"  (book  ii.,  chap.  6),  there  is  a  much 
stronger  reason  why  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  pri- 
vate person  should  be  independent  of  a  collection 
of  private  persons,  like  an  oligarchy  or  an  ochloc- 
racy.— The  history  of  the  Paris  commune,  in 
1871,  presents  a  good  example  of  what  an  oligar- 
chy is.  Whatever  was  the  latitude  allowed  its 
leaders,  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy  the  general 
will  of  their  soldiers  :  a  power  impersonal,  diffuse, 
arbitrarily  transferable,  and  which  at  a  given  mo- 
ment resides  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  national 
guard  as  well  as  of  a  delegate  (minister).  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  I  think,  that  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment, having  the  hi^it  of  legislating  on  all  things 
in  an  absolute  manner  by  exhausting  at  one  stroke 
all  l^al  sanctions,  makes  everything  an  affair  of 
state.  Besides,  such  a  government  is  essentially 
military,  both  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
people  to  conceive  any  other  political  organization 
than  an  army,  and  because  of  the  violent  circum- 
itanoes  whicli  give  it  birth,  and  which  drive  it  to 
extremes.  Jaoqtixs  de  Boisjoblek. 

O'CONOB,  CkMles,  was  bom  in  New  York 
dty  Jan.  22,  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824.  He  very  soon  became  a  recognized  leader 
in  his  profesaon,  to  which  he  gave  himself  devot- 
edly. He  has  never  entered  political  life,  but  his 
natimial  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer 
made  him  against  his  will  the  candidate  of  those 
democrats  who  refused  to  support  Greeley  in  1873. 
(See  Dkmocbatic-Rbfubucah  Pabtt,  VI.) 

A.  J 

OFFICE- HOLDERS,  Danger  of  an  Aris- 
tocracy of.  There  is  probably  no  objection  to 
permanent  tenure  in  office,  or  to  tenure  during 
good  behavior,  which  has  a  stronger  hold  on  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  has  no  direct  interest 
io  the  spoils  system  —  that  is,  which  does  not 
seek  office  as  the  reward  of  political  services — 
than  the  objection  that  it  would  convert  the  offi- 
cers into  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  whose  manners 


toward  those  with  whom  they  had  to  trans- 
act business  would  be  haughty  and  overbear- 
ing. I  can  hardly  describe  this  objection  better 
than  in  the  words  of  a  western  friend  of  the 
movement,  in  a  private  letter  written  nearly  two 
years  ago.  He  said :  "The  people  mean  by  this 
[an  aristocracy  of  office-holders],  that  a  continu- 
ance in  office  of  the  same  set  of  men  creates  in  the 
mind  of  the  office-holder  the  idea  that  he  owns 
the  office,  and  instead  of  being  a  public  servant, 
he  becomes  a  master,  haughty  toward  those  whom 
he  ought  to  serve.  Is  it  not  quite  a  general  experi- 
ence with  office-holders  of  long  standing,  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  somewhat  overbearing  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  view  itin  that  light,  and 
my  experience  is  based  upon  conversation  with 
men  of  ordinary  position  in  society,  who  make 
our  majorities  for  us,  who  must  be  educated  to 
whatever  of  good  there  is  in  the  reform  idoa,  and 
must  be  consulted  as  to  its  adoption,  if  the  reform 
ever  becomes  permanently  ingrafted  upon  our 
government  and  administration."  —  If  Americans 
had  had  any  such  experience  as  this  of  the  effect 
of  permanence  in  office  on  the  manners  of  office- 
holders, I  admit  freely  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  civil-service  reformers  to  make  head 
against  it.  In  politics  no  a  priori  argument  can 
stand  for  a  moment  with  the  mass  of  mankind 
against  actual  observation.  There  would  be  no 
use,  for  instance,  in  our  saying  that  the  effect  <rf 
appointment  through  competitive  examination 
upon  the  character  of  office-holders  would  be  so 
improving  that  they  would  be  sure  to  be  polite 
and  considerate  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  people  had  found  that  permanent  offi- 
cers, selected  by  any  method  whatever,  were 
haughty,  overbearing,  and  acted  as  if  the  offices 
were  their  private  property.  Kothing  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  remembrance  of  in- 
sulting treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  of 
any  kind.  If  the  American  people  had  suffered 
in  mind  even,  though  not  in  body  or  estate,  from 
such  a  class  at  any  time  since  the  revolution, 
and  that  class  happened  to  be  a  permanent  office- 
holding  class,  we  should,  in  short,  be  forced  to 
admit,  that  great  as  might  be  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  it  was  certainly  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American  society, 
and  that  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  just  as  we 
make  the  best  of  the  drawbacks  on  universal  suf- 
frage. —  Curiously  enough,  however,  no  trace  of 
any  such  experience  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  American  civil  service.  Down  to  1820,  office- 
holders practically  held  during  good  behavior.  It 
was  considered  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  presi- 
dent had  the  discretionary  power  of  removal  at 
all.  It  was  settled  in  1789  that  he  had  it,  but 
its  exercise  was  long  viewed  with  great  disfa- 
vor. It  was,  said  Webster,  speaking  in  1885,  "  re- 
garded as  a  suspected  and  odious  power.  Public 
opinion  would  not  always  tolerate  it,  and  still  less 
frequently  did  it  approve  it.  Something  of  char- 
acter, something  of  the  respect  of  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  part  of  the  community,  was  lost  by 
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every  instance  of  its  unnecessary  exercise."  And 
it  was  very  sparingly  exercised.  During  Wash- 
ington's administration  only  nine  persons  were 
removed  from  office ;  during  John  Adams',  ten  ; 
during  Jefferson's,  thirty-nine ;  during  Madison's, 
five  ;  during  John  Quincy  Adams',  only  two.  In 
1820  the  flr-st  change  in  this  tenure  was  made  by 
the  passage  of  an  act  which  fixed  at  four  years  the 
term  of  all  those  called  accounting  officers,  that 
is,  officers  who  had  the  handling  of  considerable 
sums  of  public  money.  Now,  if  this  act  was  due, 
in  part  even,  to  the  popular  perception  of  the 
growth  among  the  office-holders  of  pride  of  sta- 
tion and  of  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  office, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  found  expression  in 
the  discussions  which  preceded  or  attended  its 
passage.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  mo- 
tive in  the  reports  or  chronicles  of  the  day.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  appears  to  have  been  alleged  by 
the  promoters  of  the  measure.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  as  an  ar- 
gument likely  to  help  its  passage.  The  bill  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  bad  been  many  defalca- 
tions and  irregularities  among  this  class  of  officers, 
owing  to  want  of  proper  supervision,  and  to  the 
belief  that  if  the  tenure  were  limited  to  four  years, 
and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  account  period- 
ically by  mere  operation  of  law,  they  would  be 
more  careful  and  strict  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  the  meantime.  —  In  1830  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  senate,  calling  on  the  presi- 
dent for  the  reason  of  his  removing  certain  offi- 
cers ;  and  in  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  stated  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  motives  which  animated  those  who 
brought  about  the  legislation  of  1830.  He  said : 
"  The  legisUtor  in  1820  naturally  asked  himself 
what  term  and  tenure  of  office  would  attain  the 
desired  public  security  ?  To  hold  for  life  would 
be  too  irresponsible.  To  fix  bis  tenure  during 
good  behavior  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
old  law.  There  must  be  a  process  at  law  to 
convict  him  of  the  cause  before  the  removing 
power  could  be  exerted.  To  make  him  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  president  alone,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
1789,  would  make  the  president  too  absolute;  and 
hence  the  provision  for  a  term  of  years,  provided 
he  so  long  behaved  faithfully,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power  during  his  term, 
if  he  gave  cause."  —  Now,  what  were  these 
"evils  of  the  old  law,"  to  which  he  refers  ?  He 
thus  describes  them,  and  his  description  was  not 
gainsaid  by  anybody:  "By  the  old  law  there 
was  no  summary  power  except  the  disputed  one 
of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, to  arrest  the  career  of  official  delinquency; 
and  the  process  was  doubtful  and  dilatory  by 
which  the  cause  of  removal  was  to  be  established, 
whether  by  impeachment,  indictment,  or  by  civil 
suit.  The  evil  of  the  old  law  was,  that  while  the 
government  was  plodding  through  some  t«dious 
process  of  law,  amidst  its  delays  and  proverbial 
uncertainties,  the  defaulter  could  embezzle  our 
funds  and  ruin  our  affairs  so  far  as  they  lay  with- 


in his  control,  and  escape  to  Texas,  etc.,  before 
the  process  had  ascertained  whether  there  was 
lawful  cause  for  removal  or  not."  —  In  short, 
the  act  of  1820  was  intended  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  peculation.  The  safeguard,  it  is 
true,  was  a  clumsy  one,  but  nobody  appears  to 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  safeguard  also  against 
the  growth  of  bureaucratic  pride  and  insolence. 
Webster  spoke  on  the  same  subject  five  years 
later,  in  a  debate  on  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of 
1820.  He  was  opposed  to  this  act,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  some  good  had  resulted  from  it.  "  I 
agree,"  he  said,  "that  it  has  in  some  instances 
secured  promptitude,  diligence  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Tliese  were  the  benefits  which 
those  who  passed  the  law  expected  from  it,  and 
these  benefits  have  in  some  measure  been  real- 
ized. "  He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  bene- 
fits wrought  by  the  change  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  far  more  than  equivalent  amount  of 
evil — an  opinion  which,  if  he  were  alive  to-day, 
he  would  probably  express  in  a  still  stronger  and 
more  unqualified  form.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  contemporaries  appear  to  have  thought  of 
the  act  as  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  an  official 
aristocracy,  nor  for  reminding  office-holders  that 
they  were  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the 
people.  It  made  them  prompter  and  more  dili- 
gent than  they  had  been  in  writing  up  their  books, 
and  in  collecting  and  arranging  their  vouchers, 
and  in  having  tlieir  balances  properly  adjusted  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term;  but  nowhere  is  there 
any  indication  that  it  was  intended  to  reach  the 
evil  which  we  now  hear  spoken  of  as  the  very 
probable  result  of  a  tenure  during  good  behavior, 
and  as  the  greatest  objection  to  a  recurrence  in 
our  time  to  the  old  system.  Webster  defended 
the  repealing  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
1820  had  given  the  president  too  much  power,  by 
creating  vacancies  for  him  to  fill  which  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  create  for  himself,  and 
which  the  constitution,  in  his  (Webster's)  view, 
did  not  intend  that  ho  should  have  the  power  of 
creating,  and  the  creation  of  which  demoralized 
the  service.  He  advocated  the  retention  of  the 
old  tenure  during  good  behavior,  leaving  the  of- 
fenses committed  by  officers  to  l>e  punished  by 
some  legal  process,  instead  of  having  the  t(!nure 
of  office  settled  on  the  theory  that  every  officer 
would  commit  offenses  if  left  undisturbed  in  bis 
place  more  than  four  years.  In  fact,  he  advo- 
cated it  on  precisely  the  grounds  on  which  the 
friends  of  civil-service  refomk  now  advocate  it. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  it  will  make  the  men  more 
dependent  on  their  own  good  conduct,  and  less 
dependent  on  the  will  of  others.  I  believe  it  will 
cause  them  to  regard  their  country  more,  their 
duty  more,  and  the  favor  of  individuals  less.  I 
think  it  will  contribute  to  official  respectability, 
to  freedom  of  opinion,  to  independence  of  chM- 
acter;  and  I  think  it  will  tend  in  no  small  degree 
to  prevent  the  mixture  of  selfish  and  personal  mo- 
tives with  the  exercise  of  political  duties."  But 
it  evidently  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  nee- 
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essaiy  to  show  that  it  would  not  create  a  haughty 
biueaocracy.  —  The  spoils  system,  as  we  now 
kDOW  it,  was  introduced  by  Jackson.  The  re- 
movals, which  only  amounted  to  two  altogether 
under  John  Quincy  Adams,  suddenly  rose  in 
Jackson's  first  year  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
places  in  the  federal  service  of  course  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  denunciation. 
Jackson's  use  of  his  power  was  fiercely  assailed 
and  fiercely  defended  during  his  two  terms,  both 
in  and  out  of  congress.  But  we  may  search  the 
debates  and  the  newspapers  between  1880  and  1840 
in  vain  for  an  assertion  that  the  revolution  had 
been  called  for,  or  was  justified  by  the  effect  of  i 
security  on  the  manners  of  office-holders,  or  by  the 
j^wth  of  a  feeling  among  office-holders  that  their 
tenure  of  .their  places  made  them  a  class  apart 
from  and  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  was,  instead,  a  great  deal  of  assertion  in 
Jackson's  defense  that,  if  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior had  lasted,  this  feeling  would  have  sprung 
up,  just  as  there  is  now  much  prediction  tliat,  if 
this  tenure  were  to  be  restored,  the  feeling  would 
spring  up.  But  no  one  alleged  that  it  had  sprung 
up,  and  had  constituted  a  reason  for  beginning  the 
practice  of  frequent  removals,  to  which  the  ab- 
surd name  of  "rotation"  was  afterward  given. 
In  other  words,  no  attempt  was  made  to  justify 
Jackson's  introduction  of  the  regime  under  which 
we  are  now  living  by  pointing  out  that  partic- 
ular effect  of  the  old  regime  on  the  office-holding 
mind,  which  is  now  alleged  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  restoration.  In  short,  the  American  people 
really  knows  nothing  fTom  its  own  experience, 
however  much  it  may  know  in  other  ways,  of  the 
tendency  of  {fermanent  tenure  to  create  and  per- 
petuate a  caste.  —  The  belief  that  this  tendency 
exists,  must,  therefore,  be  a  deduction  from  the 
experience  of  foreign  nations,  or  from  general 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  must  rest,  in 
other  words,  on  the  assumption  that  what  happens 
in  England  or  on  the  European  continent  is  sure  to 
happen  here,  and  that  it  is  his  security  of  tenure 
which  gives  the  foreign  official  that  sense  of  his 
own  superiority  for  the  display  of  which  he  has 
long  been  famous.  Nothing  is  older  in  story  than 
the  "insolence  of  office."  We  can  go  back  to  no 
time,  in  the  annals  of  the  old  world,  when  the 
man  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority"  was  not 
an  object  of  popular  odium.  See,  it  is  said,  what 
the  manners  of  the  German  and  Russian,  and 
even  the  French  and  English,  officials  are :  such 
will  the  manners  of  our  officials  be  should  we 
ever  permit  them  to  hold  their  places,  as  these 
foreigners  do,  during  good  behavior,  and  fail  to 
remind  them  by  frequent  or  periodical  dismissals 
without  cause  (which  is  really  what  is  meant  by 
short  fixed  terms)  of  how  little  consequence  they 
are  to  the  community  which  they  serve.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  argument  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  greater  security  of  tenure  con- 
stitntes  the  only  difference  between  the  condition 
of  the  American  and  that  of  the  European  office- 


holder, whereas  there  are  numerous  other  differ- 
ences. Nothing  has  so  much  to  do  with  a  man's 
manners  as  the  manners  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  No  one  can  wholly,  or  even  in  great 
part,  withdraw  himself  from  this  inflnence  with- 
out partial  or  complete  isolation,  such  as  that  in 
which  soldiers  live  in  barracks  or  camp,  or  monks 
in  their  monastery.  In  order  to  make  any  body  of 
men  reallj'  peculiar,  either  mentally  or  physical- 
ly, we  have  to  take  possession  of  their  whole  lives, 
and  impose  great  restrictions  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  community  at  large,  and  effect  a  con- 
siderable, if  not  complete,  severance  between  their 
interests  and  the  general  interest.  No  modem 
state,  however,  subjects  its  civil  functionaries  to 
any  such  treatment.  They  all,  out  of  office* 
hours,  live  as  they  please.  They  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  and  spend  their  salaries  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  other  salaried  peo- 
ple. Their  society  is  the  society  of  persons  of 
like  tastes  and  like  manners.  They  are,  in  short, 
an  integral  part  of  the  community,  getting  their 
livelihood  by  a  kind  of  labor  in  which  a  large 
body  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  engaged.  A 
clerk  in  the  postoffioe  or  custom  house  or  treasury, 
is  occupied  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  a  clerk 
in  a  banking  house  or  store.  If,  therefore,  the 
manners  of  the  government  officials  be  marked  by 
any  peculiarity  not  visible  in  those  of  employes 
of  private  firms,  it  must  be  due  to  something  else 
than  the  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  spend  their  salaries.  It  is  due,  in 
fact,  to  the  place  held  by  the  governing  class  in 
the  social  and  political  organization.  —  If  this 
governing  class  be  a  social  aristocracy,  the  office- 
holders, as  the  machine  through  which  power  is 
exercised,  will  naturally,  and,  indeed,  almost  in- 
evitably, contract  the  habit  of  looking  on  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  it.  In  a  society  made  up  of 
distinctly  marked  grades,  the  government  officials 
almost  inevitably  form  a  grade,  and  copy  every- 
body else  in  looking  down  on  the  grades  below 
them.  The  English  or  German  official  gives  him- 
self airs  and  thinks  himself  an  aristocrat  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  official  superiors  are  aris- 
tocrats, and  the  government  is  administered  in  all 
the  higher  branches  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  servant  of  the 
crown  to  avoid  arrogating  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
crown's  dignity.  In  any  country  in  which  politics 
is  largely  managed  by  an  aristocracy,  the  aristo- 
cratic view  of  life  is  sure  to  permeate  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  military  service,  be  the  terms  long  or 
short.  In  such  a  country,  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  of  life  is  derived  from  the  reflection  that 
one  has  "inferiors."  The  nobleman  takes  com- 
fort in  his  superiority  to  the  commoner;  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  superiority  to  the  man  in  trade ; 
the  barrister,  in  his  superrority  to  the  attorney ; 
the  merchant,  in  his  superiority  to  the  shopkeeper. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  system  of  appoint- 
ment or  any  tenure  of  office  to  cut  off  the  govern- 
ment officers,  any  more  than  any  other  class,  from 
this  source  of  happiness.    The  social  position  the 
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place  gives  them  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  their 
services,  and  they  would  be  more  than  human  if 
they  did  not  reveal  their  appreciation  of  it.  The 
state  ofBcial  really  shows  his  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance no'  more  than,  if  so  much  as,  any  other 
man  who  has  an  assured  income  and  considers  his 
position  "gentlemanly."  The  manners  of  the 
government  clerk  in  England  very  much  resem- 
ble those  of  the  successful  banister's  clerk,  or  the 
clerk  in  the  great  banking  house;  they  are  neither 
better  nor  worse.  —  If  the  English  and  German 
officials  were  all  appointed  and  held  office  under 
the  spoils  system,  and  had  their  "  beads  cut  off  " 
every  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  ministry,  or 
a  new  man  got  the  king's  ear,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  believing  that  they  would  be  much  more 
insolent  or  overbearing  than  they  are  now,  as 
they  would  share  in  the  excitement  of  the  politi- 
cal strife,  and  in  the  pride  of  victory,  and  in 
the  contempt  for  the  vanquished,  which  form 
so  marked  a  feature  in  official  life  here.  They 
would,  too,  fall  rapidly  into  the  habit,  which  is 
so  strong  among  our  office-holders,  of  treating 
non-offlcial  criticism  of  their  manner  of  perform- 
ing their  duties  as  simply  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  their  places,  and  not  as  a 
help  towa^  the  improvement  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. — In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  are  the  traditions  of  the  government 
democratic,  but  the  social  organization  is  demo- 
cratic. What  is  of  still  more  importance  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  popular  view  of  the  social 
value  of  different  callings  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic. There  is  little  or  no  conventional  dignity 
attached  to  any  profession  or  occupation.  Ab 
there  is  hardly  anything  honest  which  a  man  may 
not  do  for  hire  without  damage  to  his  social  posi- 
tion, so  there  is  hardly  anything  he  can  do  for 
hire  which  will  raise  the  value  of  his  social  posi- 
tion. In  every  country  in  the  world  the  office- 
holder, like  everybody  else,  bases  his  own  opin- 
ion of  himself  and  liis  office  on  the  opinion  of 
them  entertained  by  the  public.  He  thinks  highly 
of  them  because  his  neighbors  do.  The  IMissian 
or  English  civil  or  military  officer  bristles  with 
the  pride  of  station,  largely  because  the  public 
considers  his  station  something  to  be  proud  of. 
So,  also,  in  America,  the  office-holder  does  not 
bristle  with  pride  of  station,  because  nol)ody 
thinks  his  station  anything  to  be  proud  of.  He  is 
not  kept  h\imble  by  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure, 
but  by  the  absence  of  popular  reverence  for  his 
place.  The  custom  house  or  postofflce  clerk  as  a 
matter  of  fact  knows  very  well  that  the  world 
thinks  no  more  of  his  place  than  it  thinks  of  the 
place  of  a  bank  clerk  or  commercial  traveler. 
One  of  the  very  odd  things  in  the  popular  dread 
of  an  office-holding  aristocracy  is,  that  it  arises  out 
of  the  belief  that  an  aristocracy  can  build  itself 
up  on  self-esteem,  simply.  But  no  aristocracy 
has  ever  been  formed  in  any  such  way.  It  grows 
upon  popular  admission  of  its  superiority,  and 
not  simply  on  its  own  estimate  of  itself.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  occasionally  made  to 


create  an  aristocracy  in  new  countries,  or  in  coun- 
tries in  which  the  respect  for  station  has  died  out, 
have  always  failed  miserably  for  this  reason. — 
Moreover,  association  with  the  government  and 
the  exercise  of  a  portion  of  its  authority  do  less, 
and  must  always  do  less,  for  an  office-holder  in 
.this  than  in  other  countries,  because  there  is  here 
absolutely  no  mystery  about  government.  Its 
origin  is  not  veiled  from  the  popular  gaze  by 
antiquity,  or  tradition,  or  immemorial  custom. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  sovereignty  pre- 
sent itself  in  such  naked,  unadorned  simplicity  to 
those  who  have  to  live  under  it.  Nowhere  else  is 
so  little  importance  attached  to  permanence  either 
in  government  office  or  any  other  office.  In  Amer- 
ica it  brings  a  man  no  particular  credit  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  position  doing  the  same  thing. 
In  fact,  with  the  bulk  of  the  population  it  brings 
him  some  discredit,  as  indicating  a  deficiency  of 
the  great  national  attribute  of  energy.  Outside 
the  farming  class,  the  American  who  passes  his 
life  in  the  position  in  which  he  began  it,  without 
any  extension  or  change  of  his  business,  or  with- 
out in  some  nuinner  improving  his  condition  by 
a  display  of  enterprise  or  activity,  is  distinctly 
held  to  have  failed,  or,  rather,  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  popular  imagination  is  so  little 
touched  by  a  contented  and  tranquil  life  in  a 
modest  station,  or  by  prolonged  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  humble  duties.  Public  opinion, 
indeed,  almost  exacts  of  every  man  the  display  of 
a  restless  and  ambitious  activity.  The  popular 
hero  is  not  the  contemplative  scholar,  or  the  cau- 
tious dealer  who  relies  db  small  but  sure  profits 
for  a  provision  for  his  old  age.  It  is  the  bold 
speculator,  who  takes  great  risks,  lUid  is  in  con- 
stant pursuit  of  fresh  markets  to  conquer,  and 
new  demands  to  supply.  It  is  not  "the  poor 
boy "  who  stays  poor  and  happy,  around  whom 
the  popular  fancy  plays  admiringly,  but  the  poor 
boy  who  becomes  a  great  manufacturer,  or  the 
president  of  a  bank  or  railroad  company,  or  the 
master  of  large  herds,  or  the  owner  of  ridi  mines. 
The  very  familiar  personage  of  European  count- 
ing houses  and  banks,  the  gray-headed  clerk  or 
book-keeper,  is  almost  unknown  here.  In  fact, 
employers  would  think  but  little  of  the  young 
book-keeper  or  clerk  who  made  no  effort  to  im- 
prove his  condition,  and  did  not  look  forward  to 
a  change  of  pursuits  before  he  reached  middle 
life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  security  of  tenure  which  contributes 
so  much  to  the  value  of  a  position  in  Europe, 
counts  for  but  little  in  popular  estimate  of  it  in 
America.  Places  which  "lead  to  nothing  "are 
not  made  any  more  attractive  among  us  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  easy  to  keep  if  one 
wishes.  Indeed,  such  places  are  rather  avoided 
by  young  men  whose  self-esteem  is  high,  when 
they  are  entering  on  life,  and  those  who  accept 
them  are  apt  to  be  set  down  as  having,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  withdrawn  from  the  race.  —  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  security  or  fixity  of  tenure. 
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owing  to  the  veiy  much  smsUer  number  of 
chances  offered  there  than  here  by  Bocial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  to  the  enterprising  and  ener- 
^(ic  man,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  an 
office  of  any  kind,  and  not  only  to  its  value,  but 
to  its  dignity.  The  person  who  has  it,  even  if  the 
Kalary  be  very  small,  is  considered  by  the  public 
to  have  drawn  one  of  the  prizes  of  life,  and  ex- 
cites envy,  rather  than  commiseration,  even  among 
the  young.  The  prodigious  eagerness  for  gov- 
ernment office  in  France  is  due,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  to  the  fact  that  government  offices  are 
permanent — a  quality  which  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  salaries.  In  Eng- 
land commerce  competes  formidably  in  the  labor 
market  with  the  crown,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple 18  much  more  adventurous;  but  the  certainty 
of  a  small  income  has  even  there  attractions  for 
the  young  which  are  unknovm  in  this  country. 
This  certainty  always  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
exalting  the  social  position  of  the  man  who  has 
managetl  to  lay  hold  of  it,  in  places  in  which 
recovery  from  fidlure  or  miscarriage  is  difficult, 
and  in  which  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  a  calling 
are  not  easily  rectified.  The  whole  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican society  is,  however,  hostile  to  the  idea  that 
permanence  is  a  thing  which  a  young  man  will  do 
well  to  seek.  This  feeling  will,  beyond  question, 
operate  in  one  way,  if  we  ever  come  back  to  ten- 
ure in  office  during  good  behavior,  to  lower  rather 
than  raise  the  office-holding  class,  as  a  class,  in  the 
popular  estimation.  Far  from  converting  it  into 
an  aristocracy,  it  will  probably  put  a  certain 
stamp  of  business  inferiority  on  it  in  the  eyes  of 
"the  live  men."  the  pushing,  active,  btisy,  ad- 
venturous multitude,  who,  after  all,  make  the 
standards  of  social  value  which  are  in  commonest 
use.  —  At  present,  office  holding  as  a  business 
really  gets  a  kind  of  credit  from  its  extreme  pre- 
cariousness  and  uncertainty.  It  is  felt  that  any- 
body who  gets  into  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
"  practical."  He  may  have  failed  in  trade,  or  in 
some  profession,  or  have,  through  some  moral 
defect,  lost  all  chance  with  private  employers,  but 
then  he  must  have,  if  he  has  got  a  government 
office,  made  himself  useful  to  "an  influence" 
through  some  kind  of  "work."  Successful  elec- 
tioneering, for  instance,  may  not  require  a  high 
order  of  talent,  or  very  much  character,  but  any- 
body who  achieves  it  must  have  push  and  energy 
and  some  knowledge  of  men,  and  these  are,  of 
coarse,  no  mean  quaHflcations  for  success  in  life. 
Any  one  who  possesses  them,  though  he  may 
make  a  wretehed  custom  house  or  postofflce  clerk, 
will  be  sure  of  a  certain  amount  of  consideration 
from  the  husj  world,  which  would  not  be  accorded 
lo  the  modest,  easily  contented  man  who,  in 
choosing  his  calling,  seeks  only  mental  peace.  In 
truth,  to  sum  up,  there  is  no  country  in  which  it 
would  be  so  hard  for  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind 
to  be  built  up  as  this,  and  probably  no  class  seek- 
ing to  make  itself  an  aristocracy  would,  in  the 
United  States,  have  a  smaller  chance  of  success 
than  a  body  composed  of   unambitious,  quiet- 


minded,  unadventurous  government  officers,  do- 
ing routine  work  on  small  salaries,  and  with  but 
little  chance  or  desire  of  ever  passing  from  the 
employed  into  the  employing  class.  One  might 
nearly  as  well  try  to  make  an  aristoci-acy  out  of 
the  college  professors  or  public  school  teachers.  — 
There  is  no  society  which  at  present  makes  so  lit- 
tle provision  for  this  class  as  ours.  We  do  noth- 
ing to  turn  them  to  account.  They  are  a  class 
eminently  fitted  for  government  service,  or  any 
service  of  which  tenure  during  good  behavior  is 
one  of  the  conditions,  and  in  which  fidelity  rather 
than  initiative  is  a  leading  requirement.  At  pres- 
ent they  furnish  a  very  large  share  of  the  business 
failures,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  produce 
our  panics  by  being  forced  into  the  commercial 
arena  without  the  kind  of  judgment  or  nerve 
which  the  commercial  struggle  calls  for.  If  we 
tried  to  economize  labor,  and  put  the  right  men 
in  the  right  places  in  our  national  administrative 
machine,  we  should  imdoubtedly  offer  this  class, 
which  has  just  the  kind  of  talent  and  character 
we  need  for  government  work,  the  thing  which 
most  attracts  them,  by  offering  them  positions 
which  no  commercial  crisis  could  put  in  peril, 
and  which  they  could  hold  as  long  as  they  did 
their  work  well.  —  Even  if  it  were  established, 
however,  tliat  the  selection  by  competitive  exami- 
nation and  tenure  during  good  behavior  wbuld 
make  the  office-holder  feel  himself  the  master  of 
the  people,  and  express  his  sense  of  his  superior- 
ity in  his  behavior,  the  question  whether  the  pres- 
ent system  establishes  a  satisfactory  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government  would  still  have  to  be  answered.  It 
may  be  that  the  thing  we  propose  would  be  no 
improvement  on  the  thing  that  is,  but  the  fact 
that  the  existing  system  has  the  very  defect  which 
it  is  contended  that  the  new  system  would  have, 
and  which  is  offered  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  is  one  which  the 
friends  of  "  rotation  "  can  not  expect  us  to  pass 
over  unnoticed.  —  It  may  be  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  maxims  of  the  administrative  art,  that  no  pub- 
lic officer  can  ever  take  the  right  view  of  his  office, 
or  of  his  relation  to  the  people  whom  he  serves, 
who  feels  that  he  has  owed  his  appointment  to 
any  qualification  but  his  fitness,  or  holds  it  by 
any  tenure  but  that  of  faithful  performance.  No 
code  of  rules  can  take  the  place  of  this  feeling. 
No  shortening  of  the  term  can  take  its  place.  The 
act  of  1820  was  simply  a  very  rude,  clumsy  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  the  duty  of  careful  supervision 
and  good  discipline.  Turning  out  all  the  officers 
every  four  years,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they 
keep  their  accounts  well,  instead  of  turning 
out  as  soon  as  possible  those  who  do  not  keep 
their  accounts  well,  and  retaining  as  long  as 
possible  those  who  do  keep  their  accounts  well, 
reminds  one  of  the  old  woman  who  whipped  all 
her  children  every  night  on  a  general  presumption 
of  blameworthiness.  A  suggestion  of  such  a 
scheme  of  precaution  in  a  bank  would  excite  mer- 
riment.   A  man's  best  service  is  given  to  those 
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on  whose  good  opinion  he  is  dependent  for  the 
retention  of  his  place.  Under  the  spoils  system, 
places  are  filled  without  any  reference  to  the  goqd 
opinion  of  the  public ;  in  fact,  very  often  in  de- 
fiance of  the  public.  They  are  given  as  rewards 
to  men  of  whom  the  public  luiows  nothing,  for 
services  of  which  the  public  has  never  heard,  and 
which  have  generally  been  rendered  to  individu- 
als. An  officer  who  owes  his  appointment  to  a 
party  manager  for  aid  given  him  in  politics,  can 
not  but  feel  that  his  main  concern  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  place  must  be  the  continued 
favor  of  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  it,  and  not 
the  favor  of  the  public  which  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  is,  consequently,  impossible  to  ex- 
pect such  an  oflScer  to  feel  that  the  public  is  his 
master,  or  to  show  in  his  manner  that  he  is  in  any 
way  dependent  on  its  good  opinion.  He  feels 
that  the  boss  or  senator  who  got  him  his  place  is 
his  master,  and  tliat  his  mode  of  discharging  his 
duty  must  be  such  as  to  merit  his  approbation. 
He  does  not  fancy  that  he  himself  owns  the 
office,  but  he  fancies  that  another  man  does,  and 
as  long  as  he  considers  it  the  property  of  any  one 
man,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  public  which 
man.  —  The  only  way  in  which  the  proprietorship 
of  the  public  can  ever  be  brought  home  to  office- 
holders is  through  a  system  which,  whatever  its 
modue  operandi,  makes  capacity  the  one  reason 
for  appointment,  and  efficiency  the  one  safeguard 
against  di.smissal.  No  such  system  now  exists 
here.  Those  who  say  that  the  plan  of  the  civil- 
service  reformers  would  not  produce  it  may  Ix; 
right,  but  it  is  not  open  to  them  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  their  opposition  a  charge  which  is  notori- 
ously true  of  the  system  they  are  upholding. 
Whether  the  proposed  change,  therefore,  be  the 
best  one  or  not,  some  change,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  imperatively  necessary.  In  fighting  against 
any  change,  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that  adapta- 
tion of  our  administrative  system  to  the  vast 
social  and  commercial  changes  of  the  past  half 
century,  from  which  no  civilized  people  can  now 
escape,  and  which  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  have  effected  or  are  effecting.  Any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  reforms 
which  have  been  carried  out  since  1815,  in  France, 
or  England,  or  Germany,  which  in  all  these  coun- 
tries have  amounted  to  a  social  transformation, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  them  con- 
sists simply  in  improvements  in  administration, 
or,  rather,  how  fruitless  the  best  legislative 
changes  would  have  been  without  improved  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  their  execution.  We 
can  not  very  much  longer  postpone  the  work 
which  other  nations  have  accomplished,  and  nei- 
ther can  we  avoid  it  by  plans — like  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's constitutional  amendment — for  getting  rid 
of  responsibility  by  making  more  executive  offices 
elective.  This,  like  the  act  of  1820,  is  simply  a 
makeshift.  Nobody  pretends  that  elected  post- 
masters would  be  any  better  than,  or  a.s  good  as, 
properly  appointed  postmasters  All  that  can  be 
said  for  them  is,  that  they  would  save  the  president 


a  good  deal  of  trouble  under  the  present  spoils 
system.  But  the  remedy  for  one  absurdity  is  not 
to  be  found  in  another  absurdity.  When  a  tiling 
is  being  done  by  a  wrong  method,  we  do  not 
mend  matters  by  trying  another  wrong  method. 
The  true  cure  for  the  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  transacting  public  business  is,  the  adoption 
of  the  methods  which  are  found  successful  in  pri- 
vate business.  These  are  well  known.  They  are 
as  old  as  civilization.  They  are  gradually  tt^dng 
possession  of  government  business  all  over  the 
world.  Our  turn  will  come  next,  and,  in  spite  of 
"politics,"  will  probably  come  soon.* 

E.   L.   GODKIN. 

OHIO>  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  formed 
from  the  northwest  territory.  (See  Obdinance 
OF  1787;  Territories.)  Its  territory  north  to 
latitude  41°  was  a  i>art  of  the  Virginia  cession; 
the  remainder  was  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  ces- 
sions, in  which  Connecticut  retained  the  owner- 
ship but  not  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tract  along 
Lake  Erie,  since  known  as  the  Connecticut  reserve. 
The  name  of  the  state  was  given  from  that  of  the 
river  which  is  its  southern  boundary,  a  more 
euphonic  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  You- 
ghiogheny.  —By  the  act  of  May  7,  1800,  that  part 
of  the  northwest  territory  now  included  in  Ohio 
was  set  off  under  a  distinct  territorial  government, 
and  the  remainder  was  organized  as  the  territory 
of  Indiana.  (See  Indiana.)  By  the  act  of  April 
80,  1802,  the  people  of  Ohio  were  "authorized  to 
form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment," and  a  convention  at  Cliillicothe,  Nov. 
1-29,  1802,  formed  the  fli-st  constitution,  which 
went  into  force  without  submission  to  popular 
vote.  The  act  of  Feb.  19,  1803,  did  not  purport 
to  admit  the  state,  but  declared  that  Ohio,  by  the 
formation  of  its  constitution  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  April  30,  1802,  "has  become  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  provided  for  the 
extension  of  federal  laws  to  the  new  state.  It  is 
therefore  a  little  doubtful  whether  Ohio  as  a  state 
dates  from  Nov.  29,  1802,  or  from  Feb.  19,  1808: 
the  latter  is  the  date,  if  the  precedents  in  the  case 
of  the  admitting  acts  of  all  other  new  states  are  to 
govern  this  case;  the  former,  if  we  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  express  language  of  the  act  of  Feb.  19, 
1808.  —  Boundaries.  The  boundaries  assigned 
by  the  enabling  act  and  the  state  constitution  were 
as  follows:  east,  the  Pennsylvania  line;  south,  the 
Ohio  river;  west,  a  due  north  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  river;  and  north,  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  through 
the  lake  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was,  how- 
ever, doubtful  at  the  time  whether  this  northern 
boundary  would  meet  Lake  Erie  east  of  the 
"Miami  river  of  the  lake"  [Maumee];  if  it  should 
prove  to  do  so,  both  the  enabling  act  and  the 

*  This  article  was  originally  printed  In  pamphlet  form  a8 
one  of  the  pablications  of  the  clvll^iorTice  reform  aaaocla- 
tion,  with  whose  kind  perminlon,  tofiether  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author,  it  appears  here.— Bo. 
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state  constitution  reserred  the  power  to  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  the  Maumee  the  terminus  of  the 
east  and  west  line.  Before  Micliigan  was  admit- 
ted as  a  state,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  direct 
eastward  line,  as  originally  proposed,  would  enter 
Lake  Erie  so  far  east  as  to  give  to  Michigan  about 
half  of  Ohio's  lake  coast,  and  a  valuable  strip  of 
land  in  the  north,  including  the  city  of  Toledo. 
Michigan  pressed  her  claim,  and  the  dispute  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  be  given  the  popular  title 
of  the  "  Toledo  war."  It  was  settled  by  the  act 
of  June  15,  1836,  to  admit  Michigan  as  a  state: 
its  first  section  provided  tluit  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Ohio  should  not  be  a  direct  east  and  west 
line,  but  should  trend  to  the  north  far  enough  to 
strike  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Maumee  bay, 
thus  giving  Ohio  the  territory  in  dispute.  Michi- 
gan at  first  rejected  but  afterward  accepted  admis- 
sion on  these  terms.  —  Cosstitctions.  The  first 
constitution,  mentioned  above,  made  manhood 
suffrage  universal,  on  one  year's  residence;  pro- 
vided for  a  house  of  representatives  to  number 
not  less  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  seventy- 
two  members,  to  serve  one  year,  and  for  a  senate 
not  more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one-third  the 
number  of  the  house,  to  be  chosen  by  districts 
and  to  serve  two  years;  made  two-thirds  of  each 
house  a  quorum  to  do  business;  gave  the  gov- 
ernor a  term  of  two  years;  and  prohibited  slav- 
ery. The  governor  was  to  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote,  but  was  to  have  no  veto  power,  nor 
any  other  power  than  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons,  convene  extra  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, command  the  state  forces,  commission 
appointees,  and  temporarily  fill  vacancies  occur- 
ring when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session. 
The  secret  of  this  restriction  upon  the  govern- 
or's powers,  which  was  continued  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1851,  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
frequent  disagreements  which  had  taken  place 
between  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  territorial 
legislatares.  —  A  new  constitution  was  framed  by  a 
convention  at  Columbus,  May  6 -July  0,  1850, 
and  Cincinnati,  Dec.  2, 1850 -March  10, 1851,  and 
was  ratified,  June  17,  by  a  popular  vote  of  136,668 
to  109,699.  Its  main  alterations  were  that  the 
aesmons  of  the  legislature  were  now  to  be  biennial; 
a  complicated  apportionment  system,  apparently 
modeled  on  that  of  Massachusetts,  was  introduced; 
state  oflScers,  except  the  governor,  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature;  the  legislature  was  for- 
Indden  to  loan  the  state's  credit  to  corporations  or 
to  create  corporations  by  special  laws;  and  the 
jodfaiiary  was  made  elective.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Columbus,  May 
14 -Aug.  8, 1873,  and  Cincinnati,  Dec.  2,  1878- 
Hay  14,  1874;  but  it  was  Rejected  by  very  heavy 
popular  majorities,  Aug.  18.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  judiciary  system  was  also  a 
failure.  —  Chlllicothe  was  the  state  capital  until 
1810,  and  Zanesville  until  1812.  In  February, 
1812,  the  legislature  accepted  the  offers  of  a  land 
company  to  lay  out  a  capital,  and  erect  a  state 
house  and  penitentiary.    'The  new  city  was  called 


Columbus,  and  the  state  government  was  removed 
thither  in  December,  1816.  The  constitution  of 
1851  formally  designated  it  as  the  capital.  — 
Gk>VERN0B8.  Edward  Tiffin,  1802-8;  Samuel 
Huntington,  180&-10;  R.  J.  Meigs,  1810-14;  Thos. 
Worthington,  1814-18;  Ethan  A.  Brown,  1818- 
22;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  1822-6;  Allen  Trimble, 
1826-30;  Duncan  McArthur,  1880-32;  Robert 
Lucas,  1882-6;  Joseph  Vance,  1836-8;  Wilson 
Shannon,  1888-40;  Thomas  Corwin,  1840-42;  Wil- 
son Shannon,  1842-4;  Mordecai  Hartley,  1844r-6; 
William  Bebb,  1846-50;  Reuben  Hood,  1850-54; 
William  Medill,  1854-6;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
1856-60;  William  Denison,  1860-62;  David  Tod, 
1862-4;  John  Brough,  1864  ■«;  J.  D.  Cox,  1866-8: 
B.  B.  Hayes,  1868-72;  Edward  F.  Noyes,  1872-4; 
William  Allen,  1874-6;  R.  B.  Hayes,  1876-8;  R. 
M.  Bishop,  1878-80;  Charles  Foster,  1880-84.— 
Political  History.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  at  a  time  (1802-3)  when  there  was  practi- 
cally but  one  party  in  the  country,  outside  of 
New  England;  it  was  therefore  of  necessity  a 
republican  (or  democratic)  state  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  such  of  choice  also;  the  great  dem- 
ocratic features  of  poUcy  at  the  time,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  national  bank,  were  all  very  popular  in 
Ohio,  and  for  thirty  years  there  was  little  or  no 
opposition  to  the  democratic  party  in  the  state's 
elections.  In  local  politics  the  most  noteworthy 
features  were  due  to  the  great  mass  of  power 
which  the  constitution  had  concentrated  in  the 
legislature.  That  body,  provoked  by  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  state  judges  on  the  validity  of  state 
laws,  passed  its  so-called  "sweeping  resolution," 
Jan.  7,  1810,  declaring  that,  as  the  state  had  been 
organized  in  1802,  and  as  the  judicial  term  of 
office  was  "  seven  years,"  the  seats  of  all  state 
judges  were  now  vacant,  no  matter  when  their 
incumbents  had  been  appointed.  The  judges 
held  to  their  offices,  and  the  "sweeping  resolu- 
tion "  failed,  except  in  causing  a  momentary  con- 
fusion. Again,  in  1818,  the  legislature  attacked 
the  state  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  (see 
Baitk  Coktboversies,  III.),  but  the  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  under  cover  of  several 
angry  resolutions.  —  Schemes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  form  of  roads  and  canals, 
early  found  favor  in  Ohio,  so  that,  when  the  new 
distribution  of  national  parties  took  place  in 
1824-80,  a  strong  vote  was  developed  for  Adams 
and  Clay,  and  the  policy  of  internal  improvements 
and  a  protective  tariff  which  they  represented. 
In  1824  Clay  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
state  by  a  slight  plurality  over  Adams  and  Jack- 
son; in  1828  and  1832  Jackson  obtained  a  major- 
ity of  only  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vot«. 
In  1829  a  Clay  governor  was  elected,  and  the  state 
government  was  nominally  whig  until  1838.  The 
electoral  vote  of  the  state  was  given  to  Harrison 
in  1886.  — In  1837-8  began  a  general  course  of 
democratic  success  in  the  state,  which  lasted  until 
1855,  with  but  two  important  breaks,  the  pr^- 
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dential  elections  of  1840  and  1844.  In  both  of 
these  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  given  to  the 
whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Clay  respectively, 
and  the  whig  candidates  for  governor  were 
carried  in  by  the  current.  In  1845  the  whig  leg- 
islature sent  Corwin  to  the  senate,  in  which  the 
state  was  represented  by  democrats  from  1887 
udtil  185S,  with  the  exceptions  of  Corwin  and 
Chase.  —  At  its  meeting  in  December,  1848,  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  was  unable  to  organ- 
ize for  some  time.  The  vote  of  Cincinnati  had 
long  made  the  five  Hamilton  county  members 
democratic;  the  last  whig  legislature  bad  there- 
fore divided  the  coimty  into  two  districts,  thus 
securing  two  whig  members.  The  democrats 
ignored  the  act  as  unconstitutional,  and  elected 
five  members,  as  usual.  The  election  clerk  gave 
the  two  disputed  democratic  members  certificates. 
In  December  the  democrats  swore  in  forty-two 
members,  including  Pugh  and  Pierce,  of  Hamil- 
ton county;  and  the  whigs  thirty-two,  including 
Spencer  and  Runyon,  contestants.  Neither  side 
would  act  with  the  other,  and  two  inchoate  hotises 
were  organized;  but  neither  had  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  for  a  quorum.  The  dead-lock 
was  broken  by  an  agreement  that  the  seventy 
uncontested  members  should  organize  the  house, 
and  Pugh  and  Pierce  were  seated,  Jan.  26,  1840, 
by  a  vote  of  32  to  31.  Chase's  election  as  United 
States  senator  in  1849  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
partially  influenced  by  this  dispute.  A  strong 
anti-slavery  element  had  always  existed  in  the 
state  democratic  party,  represented  by  such  lead- 
ers as  Thomas  Morris  and  Benjamin  "Tappan.  In 
this  legislature  the  whigs  and  free-soil  whigs 
together  exactly  equaled  the  nimibeis  of  the 
democrats,  and  the  balance  of  power  was  held  by 
two  independent  free-soilers.  These  agreed  to 
vote  with  the  democrats  on  nominations  for  state 
oflScers  if  the  latter  would  repeal  the  "  black  laws  " 
of  the  state  against  negroes  (see  Slayert,  II.), 
and  elect  8.  P.  Chase,  a  free-soil  democrat, 
to  the  senate.  The  bargain  was  carried  out,  Feb. 
22,  1849,  and  Chase  was  elected.  —  In  1846  and 
1848  the  whig  candidate  for  governor,  Bebb,  was 
elected  by  a  narrow  majority  in  both  cases 
(116,900  to  114,570,  and  147,738  to  146,461);  but 
in  1848  the  electoral  votes  were  democratic  by  a 
plurality.  In  1850  Wood,  a  democrat,  was  elected 
governor  by  a  vote  of  133,093  to  121,105  whig,  and 
18,802  free-soil;  and  in  1853  the  vote  for  Medill, 
democrat,  was  147,668  to  85,820  whig,  and 
50,346  free-soil.  In  1854  the  whig  and  free-soil 
vole  was  united  under  the  name  of  the  republican 
party.  Its  first  state  convention  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, July  18,  1854;  and  its  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor, Chase,  was  elected  in  1855  by  a  vote  of 
146,641  to  131,091  for  Medill,  and  24,810  for 
Trimble  (American).  The  legislature  was  heavily 
republican  in  both  branches,  and  the  congressional 
delegation  of  twenty-one  members  was  unani- 
mously republican.  In  1856  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  state  was  given  to  Fremont;  it  has  since  been 
given  to  the  republican  candidates  invariably,  the 


only  very  close  popular  vote  being  in  1876,  when 
Hayes  received  380,698.  'Hlden  823,182,  and  4,76» 
were  scattering. —  From  1856  until  1860  the  repub- 
licans held  general  control  of  the  state,  though  in 
1857  a  democratic  legislature  was  chosen,  and 
Gov.  Chase  was  only  re-elected  by  1,481  majority 
over  Henry  B.  Payne.  During  all  this  period  the 
old  national  road  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  state 
(see  Cumberland  Road)  was  a  sort  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  between  the  democratic  southern 
and  the  republican  northern  halves  of  the  state. 
The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  brought  the  state  into 
a  greater  national  prominence  tlian  it  had  hitherto 
had.  The  high  intellectual  and  physical  standard 
of  the  population  enabled  it  to  contribute  more 
than  its  share  of  military  and  civil  leaders.  Mc- 
Dowell, McClellan,  Rosecrans,  Orant,  Buell,  O. 
M.  Mitchell,  W.  T.  Sherman,  Gilhnore,  Sheridan, 
McPherson,  McCook,  Custer,  Stanton,  Wade, 
Chase,  John  Sherman,  Hayes,  and  Oarfleld,  were 
all  bom  or  resident  in  the  state  in  1861.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  war,  and  the  close  union  of  the 
war  democrats  and  republicans  made  the  state 
majority  heavy  and  steady:  war  appropriations 
in  1861  were  made  by  unanimous  votes  of  both 
parties;  and  the  republicans  nominated  former 
democrats  for  governor.  Tod  in  1861,  Brough  in 
1868,  and  Cox  in  1866.  In  1863  the  arrest  of 
Vallandigham  (see  Habeas  Corpus)  obtained  for 
him  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor;  but 
after  an  excited  canvass  he  was  defeated  by  a 
popular  vote  of  247,194  to  185,274,  and  a  soldiers' 
vote  of  41,467  to  2,288;  total  majority,  101,099. 
The  state  remained  republican  until  1878,  except 
that  in  1867,  when  Hayes  defeated  Thurman  for 
the  governorship,  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
2,983,  the  legislature  was  democratic  in  both 
branches  by  majorities  of  one  and  seven  respect- 
ively. The  new  legislature  rescinded  the  rati- 
fication of  the  14th  amendment,  Jan.  15,  1868, 
and  rejected  the  15th  amendment,  April  1,  1869. 
(See  CoNsnTUTiON,  III.)  —  In  1878  the  demo- 
crats nominated  for  governor  William  Allen,  who 
had  not  been  in  political  life  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  senate  in  1849,  and  he  defeated 
Governor  Noyes  by  a  vote  of  214,654  to  213,887, 
and  20,887  scattering.  The  legislature  was 
also  democratic,  but  the  other  state  officers 
elected  were  republicans.  In  1875  the  republicans 
brought  back  ex-Governor  Hayes  as  a  candidate, 
and  he  defeated  Allen  by  a  plurality  of  5,644,  the 
le^slature  again  becoming  republican.  This  suc- 
cess obtained  for  Governor  Hayes  the  republican 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  following 
year.  The  state  has  since  remained  republican, 
except  that  in  1877,  on  a  light  vote,  the  democrats 
elected  the  governor  and  a  majority  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  new  legislature 
proceeded  to  change  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  state,  which  had  been  laid  out  after  the  census 
of  1870,  and  to  reorganize  the  state  institutions, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  party  control  of  them;  but  its 
work  in  both  respects  was  undone  by  the  follow- 
ing legislature,  which  was  republican.  —  During 
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the  period  1868-75  the  political  contests  of  Ohio 
were  of  national  importance  from  the  attitude  of 
the  parties.  In  the  democratic  party  the  "  Ohio 
idea,"  that  United  States  bonds  not  specifically  pay- 
able in  coin  should  lie  paid  in  "greenbacks,"  and 
that  national  bank  notes  should  be  superseded  by 
government  issues  of  paper  money,  had  obtained 
control,  under  the  leadership  at  first  of  Pendle- 
ton, and  then  of  Ewing;  and  the  republican 
party  had  been  gradually  forced  to  take  a  "hard 
money  "  attitude.  The  Allen-Noyes  and  Hayes- 
Allen  canvasses  had  taken  this  direction;  and 
both  the  success  of  Hayes  and  the  defeat  of  Allen 
in  1875  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  party  plat- 
forms of  the  next  year,  which  ended  the  question. 
Since  that  time  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
has  become  a  leading  question.  (See  Prohibi- 
TiOK.)  The  republicans  at  first  adopted  and  passed 
the  so-called  "Pond  lartr,"  for  the  taxation  of 
liquor  selling;  but  this  was  decided  tinconstitu- 
tional  by  the  state  supreme  court.  May  80, 1882. 
The  republicans  then  passed  the  "Scott  law," 
which  was  upheld  by  the  state  court  in  June, 
1888.  It  forbids  liquor  selling  or  opening  saloons 
on  Sundays,  and  levies  a  tax  of  |200  yearly  on 
general  liquor  sellers,  and  $100  on  sellers  of  malt 
liquors,  the  whole  tax  to  go  into  the  county  and 
municipal  treasuries.  — From  1860  until  1888  the 
republicans  had  a  majority  of  the  state's  con- 
gressmen, except  in  1875-7  and  1879-81.  In  the 
congress  of  1883-5  there  are  thirteen  democratic 
rt^prcsentatives  and  eight  republicans ;  and  the 
legislature  Is  (1884)  demooratie  by  sixty  to  fif- 
teen in  the  house,  and  twenty-two  to  eleven  in 
the  senate.  —  Among  the  state's  political  leaders 
have  been  S.  P.  Cliaso.  J.  A.  GHrflcld,  W.  H.  Har- 
ffeon,  R.  B.  Hayes,  John  McLean,  George  II.  Pen- 
dleton, John  Sherman.  E.  M.  Stanton,  A.  G.  Thur- 
man,  and  Bcnj.  P.  Wade  (see  those  names),  and 
the  following:  William  Allen,  dem(Hjn>tic  con- 
gressman 188»-5,  United  States  senator  1837-49, 
and  governor  1874-6;  James  M.  Ashley,  republi- 
can congressman  1859-69;  John  A.  Bingham,  re- 
publican congressman  1855-63  and  1865-73,  and 
minister  to  Japan  since  1878;  David  K.  Cartter, 
democratic  congressman  1849-58,  minister  to 
Bolivia  1861-2.  and  since  1863  chief  justice  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  S.  F.  Cary,  republican 
congressman  1867-9,  democratic  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  1875,  and  greenback  candi- 
date for  vice-president  in  1876;  Thomas  Corwin, 
whig  congressman  1881-40,  governor  1840-42, 
United  States  senator  1845-50,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Fillmore  1850-53,  republican  con- 
gressnian  1859-61,  and  minister  to  Mexico  1861-4; 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  major  general  of  volunteers, 
governor  1866-8,  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
Grant  1869-70,  and  republican  congressman 
1877-9;  Samuel  S.  Cux,  democratic  congressman 
18S7-fl6,  and  democratic  congressman  from  New 
York  1869-85;  Columbus  Delano,  whig  congress- 
man 1845-7,  republican  congressman  1865-9,  and 
secretary  of  the  interior  1870-75;  Thomas  Ewing, 
whig  United  States  senator  1831-7  and  1850-51, 


secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Harrison  1841, 
and  of  the  interior  under  Taylor  1849-50;  Thomas 
Ewing  (son  of  the  preceding),  democratic  con- 
gressman 1877-9;  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  anti-slavery 
whig  and  free-soil  congressman  1838-59,  and 
consul  general  of  Canada  1861-4;  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  postmaster  general  in  1883;  Wm.  S. 
Groesbeck,  democratic  congressman  1857-9 ; 
Joseph  W.  Keifer,  republican  congressman 
1877-85,  and  speaker  1881-8;  William  Lawrence, 
republican  congressman  1865-71  and  1873-7; 
Stanley  Matthews,  republican  United  States  sena- 
tor 1877-9,  and  justice  of  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  since  1881 ;  John  A.  McMahon,  demo- 
cratic congressman  1875-83;  Return  J.  Meigs, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1809-10,  gov- 
ernor 1810-14,  and  postmaster  general  1814-23  (see 
Aduinistrations)  ;  Thomas  Morris,  state  chief 
justice  1880-38,  and  democratic  United  States  sena- 
tor 1833-9;  George  E.  Pugh,  Douglas  democratic 
United  States  senator  1855-61;  Milton  Sayler, 
democratic  congressman  1873-88;  .Robert  C. 
Schenck,  whig  congressman  1843-51,  minister  to 
Brazil  1851-8,  major  general  of  volunteers  1861-8, 
republican  congressman  1868-71,  and  minister  to 
Great  Britain  1871-6;  Wilson  Shannon,  demo- 
cratic governor  1838-40  and  1842-4,  minister  to 
Mexico  1844-5,  congressman  1858-^,  and  governor 
of  Kansas  1855-6;  Samuel  Shellabarger,  repub- 
lican congressman  1861-8,  1865-9  and  1871-8; 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  1861-81  ;  Edward  Tiffin,  first 
governor  of  the  state,  and  United  States  senator 
1807-9 ;  Amos  Townsend,  republican  congress- 
man 1877-83;  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  dem- 
ocratic congressman  1858-68.  —  See  authorities 
under  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  territorial 
history;  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  CorutituHon*; 
Chase's  Statutes  of  Ohio;  Schuckers'  I^fe  of  8.  P. 
Ckaee;  Moris'  Life  of  TJwmai  Marrit;  Taylor's 
History  of  Ohio;  Atwater's  Hiflory  ef  Oiiio; 
Mitchener's  Annali  ef  Ohio;  Way's  Toledo  War; 
Carpenter's  Hiitory  ef  Ohio;  Studer's  History  of 
Oolumbiu,  0.;  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War  (the  elec- 
tion of  1868  is  at  1: 158);  Seport  of  Secretary  of 
State,  1873  (for  governors);  2  Stat,  at  Large,  68, 
173,  201  (for  acts  of  May  7,  1800,  April  30,  1802, 
and  Feb.  19,  1808).       Alexander  Johnston. 


OLIGARCHY.  The  rule  of  a  few.  Aristotle, 
after  enumerating  the  governments  which  he 
calls  governments  in  the  general  interest,  mon- 
archy, aristocracy  and  the  republic,  treats  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  of  individuals,  tyranny, 
oligarchy  and  democracy  (see  Ochlocracy),  which 
seem  to  him  the  corruption  of  the  first  three. 
"Hobties,"  says  Barthflemy  St.  Hilaiie,  "has 
justly  remarked  (Imperium,  vii.,  8),  that  'these 
three  second  denominations  ore  all  hated  and  de- 
spised, but  that  they  do  not  designate  governments 
of  diflFerent  principles;  this  is  precisely  what  Aris- 
totle understood  when  he  employed  the  word 
corruption.'" — "Oligarchy,"  says  Aristotle,  "is 
the  political  predominance  of  the  rich,  and  democ- 
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racy,  the  political  predominance  of  the  poor  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rich. "  To  the  objection:  but 
what  if  the  rich  be  the  more  numerous  and  gov- 
ern, or  if  the  poor  be  the  less  numerous  and  gov- 
ern? he  replies,  that  the  rule  of  the  minority  in 
democracies  and  that  of  the  majority  in  oligar- 
chies are  wholly  accidental,  because  the  rich  every- 
where constitute  the  minority,  and  the  poor  every- 
where the  majority.  "The  two  parties,"  con- 
tinues impartial  Aristotle,  "claim  exclusively  each 
for  itself  the  right  to  make  the  law,  and,  indeed, 
this  right  belongs  to  both  of  them  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  this  right  is  not  altsolute  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  superior  in  a  single 
point,  in  wealth,  for  instance,  they  thinlc  them- 
selves superior  in  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  equal 
in  one  point,  in  liberty,  for  instance,  they  think 
themselves  absolutely  equal ;  the  main  object  is 
forgotten  on  both  sides.  If  political  association 
was  a  commercial  association  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  the  share  of  the  associated  in  the  state  would 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  their  investment,  and 
the  partisans  of  oligarchy  would  be  in  the  right ; 
but  the  object  of  political  association  is  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  associated,  but  their  happi- 
ness, the  well-being  of  families  and  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  people.  Those  who  bring  the 
most  (by  their  talents)  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
association,  have  a  greater  share  in  the  state  than 
those  who,  equal  or  superior  in  point  of  liberty  or 
birth,  have,  notwithstanding,  less  political  virtue; 
a  greater  share  than  those  who,  superior  in  wealth, 
are  inferior  in  merit."  To  whom,  then,  should 
sovereignty  belong?  To  the  multitude,  to  the 
wealthy,  to  the  good,  to  a  single  individual  of 
superior  talents,  to  a  tyrant?  "Neither  to  these 
nor  to  others,"  says  Aristotle,  "but  to  the  law." 
And  if  one  of  the  elements  of  the  political  body 
must  be  preferred,  Aristotle  would  incline  in  favor 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  reason  that,  if  each  in- 
dividually errs  in  judgment,  in  the  aggregate  all 
judge  well.  (Book  iii.)  But  the  government 
which  seems  to  him  to  best  assure  the  reign  of  the 
law  is  the  republic  (IloXireia)  which  borrows  ite 
principles  from  oligarchy  and  democracy.  If  he 
had  been  asked  how  the  alliance  of  these  two 
governments,  which  he  calls  corrupt,  could  give 
birth  to  the  best  of  all  governments,  he  would 
doubtless  have  answered  that  they  were  only  bad 
because  they  were  excluuve,  and  that  political 
wisdom  should  be  the  reconciliation  of  these  two 
elements.  —  Aristotle  enumerates  four  kinds  of 
oligarchy.  (Book  vi.)  In  the  first,  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  legislative  power  are  accessible  to 
citizens  paying  a  rather  large  amount  of  taxes. 
In  the  second,  the  amount  of  taxes  is  consider- 
able, and  the  body  of  the  magistrates  is  self-re- 
cruiting. In  the  third,  public  offices  are  heredi- 
tary. In  the  fourth,  besides  this  hereditary 
character  of  public  oiSces,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
magistrates  takes  the  place  of  the  reign  of  the 
law.  The  first  of  these  oligarchies  is  very  near 
akin  to  aristocracy  or  democracy;  the  last  is  "a 
dymuty  or  government  of  force,  the  most  detest- 


able of  all."  Oligarchies  may  maintain  them- 
selves by  ministering  to  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people  and  to  their  artistic  wants,  a  capital 
consideration  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (Book 
vii.)  But  as  avarice  ia  the  vice  peculiar  to  oli- 
garchies, (this  is  also  Plato's  opinion),  their  gov- 
ernment, together  with  tyranny,  is  the  least  stable 
of  all.  The  rivahy  of  the  powerful,  their  mis- 
conduct, their  acts  of  violence,  the  creation  of 
another  oligarchy  in  the  bosom  of  the  first,  the 
ambition  of  some  who  begin  to  flatter  the  people, 
the  influence  of  mercenary  troops,  all  these  are  so 
many  causes  of  ruin.  Lastly,  that  which  injures 
them  most  is,  "that  they  deceive  the  lower 
classes."  (Book  vi.,  8.)  They  should,  above  all, 
refrain  from  taking  such  oaths,  he  says,  as  they 
take  to-day  in  some  states:  "  I  will  always  be  the 
enemy  of  the  people,  and  I  will  do  them  all  the 
harm  I  can."  (Book  vii.,  7.)  —  We  have  quoted 
these  passages  from  Aristotle,  because  they  throw 
light  upon  the  social  state  of  antiquity,  and  be- 
cause they  serve  to  show  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  politics.  Thus,  the  modems 
are  nearer  the  etymology  of  the  word  than  Aris- 
totle himself,  when  they  call  oligarchy  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  number,  without  aJluding  to 
the  wealthy,  to  the  people,  to  good  men,  or  to 
virtue.  In  many  states  a  minority,  all  powerful 
through  terror,  constitutes  an  oligarchy  in  an 
assembly  democratically  elected.  The  oligarchy 
of  the  council  of  ten,  at  Venice,  was  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  aristocracy;  but  that  of  the  ephors  at 
Sparta  and  that  of  the  tribunes  at  Rome  served  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  An 
oligarchy  may  succeed  abruptly  to  a  monarchic 
or  popular  government.  Modem  revolutions  have 
put  in  power,  under  the  form  of  oligarchy,  dicta- 
tors elected  by  the  people,  or  by  a  fraction  of  the 
people,  and  governing  in  its  name  or  their  own, 
but  always  opposed  to  aristocracies.  —  The  oli- 
garchic government  of  the  ancients  was  rarely 
met  with  except  in  small  states,  in  free  cities,  a 
most  favorable  theatre  for  such  a  concentration  of 
collective  power.  This  is  also  the  case  in  modem 
times,  not  only  in  what  have  been  called  "  free 
cities,"  but  in  other  states.  Oligarchy  is  wont  to 
be  established  in  a  great  nation,  when,  on  account 
of  an  insurrection  or  a  war,  it  is  for  the  time 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ancient 
city.  Jacques  dk  Boisjosun. 

OLMSTEAD  CASE.    (See  Penkstlyania.) 


OMNIBUS    BILL. 

Law.) 


(See    Pabliamkntabt 


OPINION,  Public.  (See  Public  Opihion.) 

OPPOSITION.  The  word  opporition,  in  poli- 
tics, has  two  distinct  meanings.  Properly,  it  is 
the  resistance  which  dissenting  parties  offer  to 
the  acts  of  the  government,  because  their  interests 
or  opinions  are  at  variance  with  such  acts.  It  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  parties  from  which  tliis 
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Tesistance  proceeds.  These  parties  may  vary  ad 
infinitum  in  point  of  numbers,  intelligence  and 
power;  but  they  always  constitute  the  opposi- 
tion. An  individoal  citizen  also  may  resist  the 
government,  but  even  if  he  were  an  insurgent 
aatrap  he  would  be  only  an  opponent,  not  the 
opposition.  —  Opposition  may  exist  elsewhere  than 
in  the  political  field.  .  Religious  opinions  and 
even  religions  may  engage  in  a  struggle  with  each 
other.  The  dissenting  parties  resist  and  sometimes 
overthrow  the  established  authority.  The  strug- 
gles of  Christianity  against  Polytheism,  of  Protest- 
antism against  Catholicism,  and  of  the  philosophic 
spirit  against  the  principle  of  authority,  are  so 
many  examples  of  opposition  awakened  in  the 
moral  world,  and  which  have  reacted  most  pow- 
erfully upon  politics.  True,  religious  and  philo- 
sophical oppositions  differ  from  those  purely  po- 
litical by  the  very  nature  of  the  metaphysical 
problems  from  which  they  spring :  the  destiny  of 
man,  the  relations  between  Glod  and  the  world, 
the  government  of  things  here  below  by  provi- 
dence. The  religious  struggle  is  carried  on 
ardently,  passionately,  but  with  little  noise;  the 
new  belief  employs  no  arms  except  those  of  per- 
MiasioDL.  Ideas  are  elaborated  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  study,  and  are  propagated  slowly,  progres- 
sively, in  men's  consciences.  Political  opposition 
has  quite  another  field.  It  inflames  the  crowd  in 
the  cause  of  interests  less  sacred,  doubtless,  but 
not  unimportant,  and  produces  more  immediate 
agitation.  It  is  the  only  form  for  which  cus- 
tom has  reserved  the  name  of  opposition,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  we  have  to  do  here.  — The 
existence  of  a  party  of  opposition  always  sup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  liberty  and  of  the  right 
of  investigation.  A  despotic  government  admits 
of  no  opposition,  and  no  argument.  It  can  only 
be  reasted  by  forct:,  and  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  conquer  or  to  perish,  like  the  Roman  emperors 
whom  triumphant  revolt  dragged  down  the  steps 
of  the  Aventine  Hill  leading  to  the  Tiber. — 
Where  there  exists  an  infallible  authority,  or 
what  pretends  to  be  such,  opposition  has .  no 
raiton  d^Stre  and  is  not  tolerated.  Just  as  relig- 
ions allow  no  contradiction  of  their  dogmas, 
theocracies  and  governments  by  divine  right, 
which  attribute  to  themselves  a  part  of  their  in- 
fallitnlity,  exclude  all  opposition.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  free  governments,  in  which  man's  activity 
has  free  play,  in  which  his  faculties  are  developed 
without  hindrance,  and  in  which  his  reason  has 
sovereign  command,  that  opposition  can  find  a 
place,  not  by  toleration,  but  as  a  right.  Opposi- 
tion is  bom  of  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  can 
be  reduced  to  unity  by  no  art  or  science,  however 
great  the  effort.  It  answers  to  the  divergence  of 
interests,  the  rivalry  and  struggles  of  which  are 
•t  the  bottom  of  all  questions,  and  form  the  warp 
and  woof  of  history.  Parties  are  formed,  struggle, 
and  contend  with  one  another  for  influence  and 
the  control  of  the  government.  Doubtless  a  great 
many  petty  rivalries,  a  great  many  questions  of 
persons  and  egotistical  ambitions,  enter  into  their 


disputes.  But  we  must  contemplate  these  strug- 
gles from  a  higher  plane  and  aa  a  whole;  great 
principles  are  engaged  in  them  and  govern  them. 
The  eternal  problem  of  human  affairs  is  forever 
reappearing  in  them  under  one  of  its  myriad 
forms;  in  the  fierce  battles  which  he  wages,  it  is 
to  ideas  that  man  devotes  himself;  and  his  honor 
is  to  die  for  them.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
glorious,  little,  agitated  and  turbulent  republics  of 
Greece.  A  question  of  principle,  of  sovereignty, 
divided  them,  such  as:  "Shall  the  aristocracy  or 
the  democracy  rule?  Sparta  or  Athens?"  And 
the  struggle  was  carried  on  not  only  in  states  and 
cities;  in  every  city  the  two  parties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  the  one  in  power,  the  other 
constituting  the  opposition.  What  vicissitudes 
In  the  life  of  these  parties  so  changeable,  so 
quickly  organized  and  so  quickly  dissolved;  one 
day  in  possession  of  favor  and  success,  of  popu- 
larity and  of  the  votes  of  the  multitude,  the  next 
forsaken,  annihilated;  in  turn  and  almost  without 
interval,  conquerors  and  conquered!  —  In  modem 
society  the  right  of  discussion,  and  consequently 
of  opposition,  is  the  very  soul  of  representative 
government.  This  right  applies  not  only  to  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  the  voting  of  taxes,  in 
which  the  people  take  part  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  to  all  the  i>arts  of  legislation,  and 
to  all  public  services.  Opposition  may  even  go 
beyond  this,  and  attack  the  government  and  its 
principle.  The  ideal  of  representative  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  this  sort  of  radical  opposi- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  beyond 
all  reach  of  discussion,  a  stable,  fixed  point, 
and  a  principle  which  can  not  be  contested.  In 
the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  motion  sup- 
poses an  immovable  point.  The  constitution, 
whose  object  is  the  conservation  of  the  state  as 
a  political  body,  may  indeed,  be  criticised,  but 
it  catf  not  allow  itself  to  be  denied  or  its  prin- 
ciple to  be  overthrown.  All  opposition,  there- 
fore, is  outside  the  law  from  the  moment  that  it 
denies  the  political  pact  and  seeks  not  the  control 
of  the  government  but  its  destruction.  Hence, 
even  in  the  very  countries  in  which  political  com- 
motions are  most  frequent,  and  in  which  power 
is  oftenest  shaken  by  revolution,  we  see  that  each 
government  tries  to  put  its  principle  at  least  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  storm,  and  puts  the  consti- 
tution under  the  safeguard  of  an  oath.  The 
reason  is,  that,  wherever  the  constitution  is  called 
in  question,  normal  political  life  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  revolution  has  taken  its  place. — Eng- 
land is  a  coimtry  which  affords  the  world  the 
grand  spectacle  of  a  government  whose  prin- 
ciple is  accepted  by  all.  This  principle  is  the 
fixed,  immovable  point  to  which  we  referred 
above,  the  light-house  whose  foundation  is  beaten 
by  the  billows,  but  whose  summit  towers  serenely 
above  the  storm.  lii  such  a  country  the  opposi- 
tion bears  only  on  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
on  questions  of  influence  and  of  persons.  We 
need  not  inquire  by  what  vicissitudes  England 
had  to  pass  to  reach  this  condition  of  calm  and  of 
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tinion.  —  What  combination  of  circumstances  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  hostile  parties  may  be- 
come extinguished  or  abdicate  ?  How  long  may 
their  opposition  last  ?  It  is  plain  that  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  affairs,  no  fixed  rules 
can  be  laid  down  here.  —  The  old  Greek  theogony 
represents  discord  and  friendship  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements,  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  gods. 
The  one  divides  the  forces  of  nature,  the  other 
restores  them  to  unity,  and  the  two  together  pro- 
duce the  general  harmony  of  the  univene.  Op- 
position, like  discord,  doubtless  has  its  part  to 
play  in  the  harmony  of  the  life  of  nations.  ' '  Ev- 
ery force  in  nature  is  despotic,  as  is  all  will  in 
man.  A  single  plant  would  soon  cover  the  earth, 
by  reproduction,  if  the  other  plants  allowed  it 
free  course."  (Rivarol.)  Opposition  is  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  invading  forces,  and  keeps 
them  within  thcdr  just  limits.  It  obliges  power 
to  keep  an  attentive  watch  over  its  own  acts,  and, 
if  we  may  take  a  witticism  for  an  axiom,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  even  that  it  is  the 
safeguard  of  power;  since  we  can  lean  only  upon 
that  which  offers  resistance.  —  In  a  regular  repre- 
sentative government  the  opposition  is  always  the 
minority.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  the  more  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  it  assumes  control  of  affairs, 
and  finds  the  other  party  arrayed  against  it  as  the 
opposition.  The  opposition  may  be  weak,  or  it 
may  be  strong ;  it  may  be  homogeneous,  or  be 
composed  of  discordant  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments, united  only  for  the  needs  of  the  struggle; 
in  this  case  it  constitutes  a  coalition.  Oppositions 
usually  have  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  self-disci- 
pline; every  opposition  has  a  tendency  to  provide 
itself  with  leaders  and  to  become  systematic; 
that  is,  not  to  confine  itself  to  criticism  of  isolated 
acts  of  the  government,  but  to  condemn  them  and 
combat  them  en  masie.  —  In  divided  countries  in 
which  the  governing  power  is  not  universally 
accepted,  it  is  rarely  the  opposition  which  precip- 
itates revolutions;  it  prepares  the  way  for  them. 
Most  frequently  at  the  last  moment  it  recoils 
before  its  own  work.  It  confines  itself  to  paving 
the  Foad,  to  preparing  the  arena  into  which  politi- 
cal parties  are  about  to  enter,  and  in  which  the 
forces  of  insurrection  or  of  the  government  are  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  state.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  examples  of  oppositions  which,  vic- 
torious and  sustained  by  the  people,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  a  constitution  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  accomplishing  a  peaceful  revolution. 
—  The  opposition  has  more  than  one  advantage 
over  the  government  party.  In  the  first  place, 
the  part  it  has  to  play  is  less  difiBcult:  criticism  is 
easy,  while  art  is  difilcult.  The  opposition  which 
criticises  is  not,  like  the  government  party,  respon- 
sible for  its  acts ;  its  work  is  collective,  and  there- 
fore impersonal.  Moreover,  as  the  public  think 
that  it  is  more  honorable  to  attack  power  than  to 
flatter  it,  and  do  not  see  that  under  many  circum- 
stances it  requires  more  courage  to  defend  it  than 
to  combat  it,  the  opposition  easily  obtains  the 
favor  of  popularity.    This  popularity  sometimes 


deludes  the  minds  of  even  well  intentioned  men, 
who  allow  themselves  to  believe  that  the  opposi- 
tion is  necessarily  in  advance  of  the  government, 
that  it  is  a  means  and  a  condition  of  progress. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  not  always.  The 
opposition  may  be  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
than  the  party  in  power ;  but  it  may  be  less  so. 
Reason  and  truth  are  no  more  the  exclusive  attri- 
butes of  the  governed  than  of  the  governing: 
Hence  it  can  not  be  said  absolutely  that  the  oppo- 
sition holds  in  its  hands  the  future  of  civilization 
and  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
experience  shows  that  governments,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  are  always  rare,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  state  is  a  man  of  genius,  incUne 
more  frequently  to  immobility  than  to  progress, 
and  generally  oppose  the  force  of  inertia  to  the 
most  necessary  reforms.  The  impulse  must  then 
come  from  without,  and  the  motive  power  is  the 
opposition.  —  The  work  of  oppositions  thus  par- 
takes both  of  good  and  evil.  But  they  number  in 
their  history  pages  of  incomparable  brilliancy. 
Posterity  should  not  forget  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  there  have  been  found  united, 
courage  and  virtue ;  that  they  have  called  forth 
the  noblest  bursts  of  patriotism  and  the  sublimeat 
accents  of  eloquence  ;  that  great  characters  have 
been  formed  in  them;  that  generous  hearts  have 
fought  with  them,  and  with  them  devoted  them- 
selves to  humanity.  What  makers  it  after  this 
that  all  the  causes  favored  by  oppositions  have  not 
triumphed  ?  Doubtless,  by  the  side  of  oppositions 
inspired  by  great  principles,  we  find  others  petty, 
mean  and  retrogressive.  Some  have  marked  their 
passage  by  fertile  ideas ;  others  have  by  degrees 
become  weakened  and  finally  dropped  into  silence 
and  forgetfulness.  In  the  work  of  man  error  is 
ephemeral.  Truth  survives.  We  must  credit 
opposition,  the  daughter  of  free  investigation, 
with  its  truths,  and  pardon  its  errors.  (Compare 
Pabtibs,  PoLmcAi..)  EitcbR  Cekdibu. 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAT.  (See  Pabuajocrt- 
ABT  Law.) 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL.  (See  Embaboo,  in 
U.  8.  History.) 

ORDERS*  Religions.    (See  Cokoseoationb.) 

ORDINANCE  OP  1787  (in  U.  8.  Hibtokt). 
The  organic  law  under  which  took  place  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  — 
The  acquisition  of  the  "northwest  territory"  by 
the  United  States  is  elsewhere  given.  (See  Tkb- 
BiTOKiEs.)  After  the  completion  of  the  Virginia 
cession,  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three  on  the  subject,  reported  to  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  a  plan  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  western  territory.  As  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  partisans  of  Jefferson,  Rufus  King 
and  Nathan  Dane  are  apt  to  confuse  the  reader,  it 
seems  best  to  give  the  peculiar  features  of  Jefler- 
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son's  report,  which  -was  adopted  April  28,  1784. 

1.  It  covered  the  whole  western  territory,  ceded 
or  to  be  ceded,  south  as  well  as  north  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  Seventeen  states,  each  two  degrees  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  were  to  be  gradually  formed 
from  it;  one  between  Pennsylvania  and  a  north 
and  south  line  through  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha;  eight  in  a  north  and  south  tier,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  north  and  south  line  through  the 
great  falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  remaining  eight 
in  a  corresponding  tier  bounded  west  by  the  Mis- 
siasipiH.  Even  the  names  were  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  prospective  states  of  the  northwest, 
including  such  singular  designations  as  Cherso- 
nesus,  Sylvania,  Assemsipia,  Metropotamia,  Poly- 
potamia  and  Pelisipia,  together  with  the  less 
remarkable  titles  of  Saratoga,  Washington,  Mich- 
igania  and  Illinoia.  8.  "After  the  year  1800 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  states  other  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  sliall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  This  prohibition, 
therefore,  was  to  have  been  prospective,  not  im- 
mediate, and  to  liave  applied  to  all  new  states 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  America. 
This  proviso  was  voted  on,  April  19.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  voted  for  it;  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  against  it; 
North  Carolina  was  divided;  and  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Oeorgia  were  unrepresented.  Not 
liaving  seven  states  in  favor,  the  proviso  was  lost. 
Delaware  and  Georgia  were  entirely  unrepre- 
sented; New  Jersey  had  one  delegate  present,  who 
voted  for  the  proviso,  but  a  state  was  not  "  repre- 
sented "  except  by  at  least  two  delegates.  The 
language  of  the  proviso,  however,  became  a  model 
for  every  subsequent  restriction  upon  slavery. 
(See  COMFBOMISBB,  ly. ;  WlUfOT  PaoviBO;  CoN- 

nrrTTTioir,  Amendment  XIII.)  4.  The  states 
were  forever  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  subject  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  tlie  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  have 
republican  governments.  5.  The  whole  was  to 
be  a  charter  of  compact  and  fundamental  consti- 
tntions  between  the  new  states  and  the  thirteen 
original  states,  unalterable  but  by  joint  consent  of 
congress  and  the  state  in  which  an  alteration 
should  be  proposed  to  be  made.  With  the  adop- 
tioD  of  the  report,  except  the  anti-slavery  section, 
Jefferson's  connection  with  the  work  ceased.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  following 
month,  and  remained  abroad  until  October,  1789. 
—  March  16,  1785,  RufusKing,  of  Massachusetts, 
afterward  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  that 
slavery  in  the  whole  western  territory  be  immedi- 
ately prohibited.  The  language  is  Jefferson's,  ex- 
cluding the  words  "after  the  year  1800,"  and 
clianging  "duly  convicted"  into  "personally 
guilty."  By  a  vote  of  eight  states  to  three  this 
was  committed,  and  a  favorable  report  was  made, 
April  14  (probably);  but  it  was  never  acted  upon.  — 
In  Sqrtember,  1786,  congress  again  began  to  con- 
.«ider  the  government  of  tlie  territory,  and  a  com- 


mittee, of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chairman,  framed  the  "ordinance  of  1787," 
which  was  finally  adopted,  July  18, 1787.  The 
fairest  view  is  that  Jefferson's  report  was  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  ordinance  was  built:  the  gen- 
eral scheme  was  that  of  the  former,  but  the  provis- 
ions were  amplified,  and  the  following  changes 
and  new  provisions  were  made:  1.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  followed  Jefferson's,  excluding  the 
words  "  after  the  year  1800,"  thus  making  it  im- 
mediate, and  adding  a  fugitive  slave  clause.  (See 
SiiAVBRT,  V.)  This  article,  says  Dane,  in  a  letter 
of  July  16,  1787,  to  King,  "I  had  no  idea  the 
states  would  agree  to,  and  therefore  omitted  it  in 
the  draft;  but,  finding  the  house  favorably  dis- 
posed on  this  subject,  after  we  had  completed  the 
other  parts,  I  moved  the  article,  which  was  agreed 
to  without  opposition."  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  this  was  an  ordinance  for  the  government  only 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  its  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  was  territorially  only  about  half 
as  large  as  Jefferson's;  and  this  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  different  fates  of  the  two.  A  further 
explanation  of  the  passage  of  Dane's  ordinance, 
even  with  a  prohibitioil  of  slavery,  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  (see 
"  North  American  Review,"  among  the  authori- 
ties): in  1787  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  agent  of  the 
Ohio  land  company  in  Massachusetts,  was  ready  to 
purchase  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  if  it 
should  be  organized  as  a  free  territory,  and  his 
judicious  presentation  of  this  fact  to  congress  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  result.  8.  Arti- 
cle III.,  and  the  conclusion  of  article  IV.,  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  St.  Lawrence,  were  new,  and  seem  to 
have  been  due  to  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. —  The  ordinance  proper  began  by  secur- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  I  the  territory  the  equal 
division  of  real  and  personal  property  of  intestates 
to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and  the  power 
to  devise  and  convey  property  of  every  kind.  Con- 
gress was  to  appoint  the  governor,  the  secretary,. 
the  three  judges,  and  the  militia  generals;  and 
the  governor  was  to  make  other  appointments 
until  the  organization  of  a  general  assembly.  The 
governor  and  judges  were  to  adopt  such  state  laws 
as  they  saw  fit,*  unless  disapproved  by  congress, 
until  there  should  be  5,000  "  free  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age  "  in  the  district:  a  curious  slip,  consid- 
ering the  prohibition  of  any  other  than  "free" 
inhabitants.  On  attaining  this  population  the 
territory  was  to  have  a  general  assembly  of  its 
own,  consisting  of  the  governor,  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  one  to  every  500  free  male  inhab- 
itants, and  a  legislative  council  of  five  to  be 
selected  by  congress  from  ten  nominations  by  the 
lower  house,  and  to  serve  for  five  years.  The  as- 
sembly was  to  choose  a  delegate  to  sit,  but  not 
to  vote,  in  congress;  and  was  to  pass  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  territory,  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  following  "articles  of  compact 
between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states 
in  the  said  territory,"  which  were  to  "forever 
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remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent." 
I.  No  peaceable  and  orderly  person  was  ever  to 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship 
or  religious  sentiments.  II.  The  people  were 
always  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  jury,  proportionate  representation 
in  the  legislature,  bail  (except  for  capital  offenses, 
in  cases  of  evident  proof  and  strong  presumption), 
moderate  fines  and  punishments,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  property  and  private  contracts. 
III.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  were 
forever  to  be  encouraged;  and  good  faith  was  to 
be  observed  toward  the  Indians.  IV.  The  terri- 
tory, and  the  states  formed  therein,  were  forever 
to  be  a  part  of  "  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States,"  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  to  the  authority  of  congress  under  them. 
They  were  never  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  the  United  States,  or  to  tax  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  was  to 
be  free  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
"without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor." 
y.  Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  states 
were  to  be  formed  in  the  territory.  The  lx>und- 
aries  of  three  of  these,  the  "western,  middle 
and  eastern  "  states,  [subsequently  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Ohio,  respectively],  were  roughly  marked 
out,  very  nearly  as  they  stand  at  present;  and  con- 
gress was  empowered  to  form  two  states  [Michigan 
and  Wisconsin]  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
through  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Whenever  any  of  these  divisions  should  contain 
60,000  inhabitants  it  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  form 
a  state  government,  republican  in  form  and  in 
conformity  with  these  iuticles;  and  was  then  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  "on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever." VI.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  pro- 
vided always,  tliat  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid. "  This  proviso  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  fugitive  slave  law;  it  was  afterward  added 
to  the  constitution.  (See  Comprohiseb,  III.; 
FoGirnnE  Slave  Laws ;  Slavkky,  V.) — Thegen- 
eral  scheme  of  the  ordinance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  was  the  model  upon 
which  the  territories  of  the  United  States  were 
thereafter  organized.  (SeeTERRiroBiKS.)  Upon 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  imder 
the  constitution  an  act  was  passed,  Aug.  7,  1789, 
recognizing  and  confirming  the  ordinance,  but 
modifying  it  slightly  so  as  to  conf  oim  it  to  the  new 
powers  of  the  president  and  senate .  When  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio  came  to  be  organized,  the 
organization  was  controlled  by  the  stipulation  of 
the  ceding  states  that  slavery  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited; and  in  the  case  of  other  territories  the 


language  often  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  but  in  all  cases  the  underlying 
principles  have  been  identical,  so  that  the  ordi- 
nance might  be  called  the  magna  eharta  of  the 
territories.  The  difference  in  statemanship  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  American  methods  of 
dealing  with  problems  closely  similar  is  elsewhere  . 
noted.  (See  Rbvolution,  I.;  TKiuwTORrKS,  I.) 
—  In  the  organization  of  the  five  states  which 
have  been  formed  under  the  ordinance,  the  priv- 
ileges secured  by  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory have  been  imbedded  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions, usually  in  the  preliminary  bill  of  rights. 
In  Indiana,  in  1802,  a  convention,  presided  over 
by  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  sent  a  memorial  to  congress, 
asking  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  sixth  article; 
but  a  select  committee,  John  Randolph  being 
chairman,  reported  that  such  action  would  be 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient.  In  1805-7 
successive  resolutions  of  Gov.  Harrison  and  the 
territorial  legislature  to  the  same  end  were  fol- 
lowed in  each  year  by  favorable  reports  from  the 
committees  to  which  they  were  referred;  but  con- 
gress took  no  action.  In  the  summer  of  1807  the 
effort  was  again  renewed;  but  the  new  committee 
reported,  Nov.  18,  1807,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
article  was  not  expedient.  By  this  time  opposition 
to  the  suspension  was  growing  stronger  in  the  ter- 
ritory itself,  so  that  the  attempt  was  not  renewed. 
But  the  legislature,  the  same  year,  passed  laws 
allowing  owners  of  slaves  to  bring  them  into  the 
territory,  register  them,  and  hold  them  to  service, 
those  under  fifteen  years  to  be  held  until  thirty- 
five  for  males  and  thirty-two  for  females,  and 
those  over  fifteen  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  owner  and  the  negro.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  negro  refused  to  contract,  he 
was  to  be  removed  whence  he  came;  and  in  both 
cases  the  children  of  registered  servants  were  to 
be  held  to  service  until  the  ages  of  thirty  for  males 
and  twenty-eight  for  females.  Illinois,  being 
then  a  part  of  Indiana  territory,  lived  under  these 
laws  until  her  admission  as  a  state,  in  1818,  when 
she  enacted  in  her  constitution  that  "  existing 
contracts  "  should  be  valid.  In  this  way  slavery- 
remained  practically  in  force  all  over  Illinois,  and 
the  pro-slavery  pwty  controlled  the  state.  In 
1822  an  anti-slavery  man  was  elected  governor,  by 
divisions  in  the  pro-slavery  ranks,  and  in  his 
inaugural  he  reminded  the  pro-slavery  legislature 
of  the  illegal  existence  of  slavery  in  Illinois. 
That  body  retorted  by  an  act  to  call  a  convention 
to  frame  a  new  constitution.  The  act  bad  to  be 
approved  by  popular  vote,  and.  after  a  contest 
lasting  through  1823-4,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
6,822  to  4,960.  In  both  states  provisions  forbid- 
ding future  contracts  for  service,  made  out  of  the 
state,  or  for  more  than  one  year,  gradually  re- 
moved this  disguised  slavery.  —  The  preambles  to 
the  constitutions  of  Ohio,  Ladiana  and  Illinois  all 
recite  that  the  prospective  state  "has  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  Union  "  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  ena- 
bling act.    In  the  case  of  Michigan  congress  long 
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neglected  to  pass  an  enabling  act;  the  people  of 
the  territory,  therefore,  resting  on  the  fifth  article 
of  the  ordinance,  and  claiming  that  the  only  con- 
dition precedent  to  admission  (the  increase  of  the 
population  to  60,000)  had  been  fulfilled,  formed  a 
constitution,  and  were  admitted  without  an  ena- 
bling act.  (See  Michigan.)  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
territory,  south  and  west  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  was  not  finally  included  in  any  of  the 
five  states  named,  bat  is  now  a  part  of  Minnesota. 
—  The  second  of  the  articles  of  confederation  de- 
clares that  each  state  retains  "every  power,  juris- 
diction and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled."  The  power  to  acquire,  the 
jurisdiction  to  govern,  and  the  right  to  retain, 
territoiy  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  states,  are 
nowhere  in  the  articles,  even  by  implication,  given 
to  the  United  States.  Whence,  then,  did  congress . 
draw  the  power  to  vest  in  itself  the  title  to  the 
northwest  territory,  to  frame  this  ordinance  for 
its  government,  to  abolish  slavery  therein,  and  to 
provide  for  the  admission  to  the  confederacy  of 
five  new  states?  The  "  Federalist "  answers  the 
question  thus  briefly:  "All  this  has  been  done, 
and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority;  yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  no 
alarm  has  been  sounded."  In  other  words,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  states,  tempted  partly  by 
a  willingness  to  despoil  Virginia  of  her  vast 
western  claims,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  western  temtory  as  a  common 
stock,  were  willing  to  allow  their  imbecile  con- 
gress to  appropriate  a  source  of  revenue  to  which 
it  had  no  ^ladow  of  claim,  and  which,  as  it  then 
seemed,  would  so  increase  in  a  few  years  as  to 
make  congress  independent  of  the  states.  Such  a 
supposition  does  far  less  than  justice  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  state  politicians  who  were  then  the 
controlling  class ;  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
withhold  the  power  to  govern  the  territories  from 
congress,  and  yet  how  were  they  to  avoid  grant- 
ing it  ?  The  reason  for  their  "whispering  no 
blame,  sounding  no  alarm,"  lay  in  the  patent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  in  the  political  law  which 
finally  forces  a  recognition  under  any  form  of 
government,  that  it  is  only  in  non-essentials  that 
a  limitation  on  sovereignty  can  be  deduced  by 
implication,  and  that  there  are  certain  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty  which  can  only  be  re- 
stricted in  express  terms.  (See  also  Hamilton's 
argument  in  Bank  CoNTROTERsfES,  II.)  The 
right  to  acquire  property  is  as  much  the  natural 
right  of  a  government,  however  limited,  as  of  an 
individual;  and  a  government,  if  restricted  so  far 
as  to  be  denied  this  right,  is  either  non-existent 
or  impotent.  It  is  not  true  that  circumstances, 
in  this  case,  compelled  the  states  to  allow  a  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  it  is  rather 
tme  that  circumstances,  in  this  case,  compelled 
the  state  politicians  to  respect  the  natural  rights 
of  the  national  government,  which,  in  so  many 
other  cases,  they  had  attempted  to  limit  by  the 
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general  phrases  of  the  second  article.  (See  Na- 
tion.) We  are  therefore  to  take  the  sovereign 
right  to  acquire  territory  as  the  justification  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  which  was  equally  un- 
authorized by  the  constitution.  (See  CoNBTrrn- 
TioN,  III.,  B,  2.) — Undoubtedly  the  greatest  ben- 
efit of  the  ordinance  to  the  territory  which  it  cov- 
ered was  its  exclusion  of  slavery  from  it.  It  thus 
received  the  full  sweep  of  that  stream  of  immi- 
gration, foreign  and  domestic,  which  so  carefully 
avoided  slave  soil ;  the  strictness  with  which  this 
westward  stream  confined  itself  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  channel  bounded  by  the  lakes  and 
the  Ohio,  is  of  itself  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  sixth  article.  Beyond  this,  however,  there 
were  countless  other  benefits.  The  enumeration 
of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  was  a  polit- 
ical education  for  the  people  of  the  new  territory, 
as  well  as  a  chart  for  the  organization  of  the  new 
state  governments.  The  stipulations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education,  though  too  indefinite 
to  be  binding,  have  exerted  on  enormous  influence 
upon  the  demands  of  the  people  and  upon  the 
policy  of  the  legislatures.  This  whole  section 
was  thus,  from  the  beginning,  the  theatre  of  a 
conscious  and  persistent  attempt  to  combine  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  universal  education,  each  for 
the  sake  of  the  other ;  and  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  though  still  far  from  complete,  has  al- 
ready gone  far  beyond  any  possible  conception  of 
its  projectors.  Most  important  of  all,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  the  ordinance  was  the  first 
conscious  movement  of  the  American  mind 
toward  the  universal  application  of  the  federal 
principle  of  state  government  to  the  continent. 
The  original  states  owed  their  formal  individuality 
to  accident  or  the  will  of  the  king ;  the  inchoate 
states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
the  accidents  of  accidents ;  here,  in  the  north- 
west territory,  the  nation  first  consciously  chose 
the  state  system  for  its  future  development.  (See 
Nation,  III.)  —  Major  Gkneral  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of 
congress  during  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance, 
was  the  first  governor  of  the  territory,  1788-1803. 
His  biography,  cited  below,  is  the  best  exposition 
of  the  practical  workings  of  the  ordinance.  When 
the  portion  of  the  northwest  territory  outside  of 
Ohio  was  organized  as  Indiana  territory  (see  that 
state),  William  H.  Harrison  became  its  governor, 
1800-11,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Gibson, 
1811-18,  and-Thomas  Posey,  1813-16.  until  Indi 
ana  became  a  state.  When  the  separate'territory 
of  Illinois  was  organized  (see  that  state),  Ninian 
Edwards  became  its  governor,  1809-18.  Michi- 
gan, as  a  territory,  had  as  governors  William 
HuU  1805-18,  Lewis  Cass  1818-81,  Geo.  B.  Por- 
ter 1881-4,  and  Stevens  T.  Mason  1884-5.  When 
Wisconsin  was  separated  from  Michigan  as  a  ter- 
ritory, its  governors  were  Henry  Dodge,  1886-41 
and  1845-8,  James  D.  Doty  1841-4,  and  N.  P. 
Tallmadge  1844-5.  The  small  remainder  of  the 
territory,  after  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
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state  (see  WnooNBiN ;  Minnsbota),  vaa  added  to 
Minnesota.  —  For  the  cessions  of  the  various  states 
which  went  to  make  up  the  northwest  territory, 
see  Tbrritobiss.  —  The  text  of  the  ordinance  is 
in  1  Poore's  Federal  and  State  CongtUution*,  7 ;  1 
Stal.  at  Large  (Bioren  and  Duane's  edition),  476 ; 
Duer's  OongtUutUmal  Jvrieprudenee,  512;  An- 
drews' Manual  of  the  C<mgtitution,  App.  xiii.; 
see  also  North  American  Heview,  April,  1876 ; 
Hildreth's  Piotieer  History,  198  (Ohio  Company) ; 
Taylor's  flwtory  of  Ohio.  493;  1  Bancroft's  ForvM- 
tionofthe  CkmttUution,  177,  and  2 :  98;  H.  B.  Ad- 
ams' Marylan^t  Influence  in  Founding  a  National 
Chmmonwealth/  Coles'  Hietory  of  the  Ordinanee  of 
1787  (read  before  the  Penn.  Hist.  Soc.,  June  0, 
1858) ;  4  Jmimah  of  Gongreu,  878,  879 ;  8  Hil- 
dreth's United  Statet,  449 ;  1  von  Hoist's  United 
State*.  286 ;  1  McMaster's  History  of  the  American 
P»ple,  605 ;  1  Schouler's  United  States,  98  ;  2  Pit- 
kin's United  States,  210 ;  1  Curtis'  mstory  of  the 
OonstUution,  291 ;  1  Draper's  Oiml  War,  180 ;  1 
Wilson's  JUse  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  81 ;  1 
Oreeley's-iimenain  OonfUet,  88 ;  2  Holmes'^nnob, 
864 ;  1  Stat,  at  Large,  60  (act  of  Aug.  7,  1789) ; 
Smith's  Life  of  St.  Olair;  Burnet's  Settlement  of 
the  Northieest  Territory;  Washbume's  Sketch  of 
Edward  Coles;  Story's  Commentaries,  %  1810 ; 
The  Federalist,  xxyiii.  (by  Madison) ;  and  author- 
ities under  articles  referred  to.  For  Jefferson's 
claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  ordinance,  see  1 
Benton's  Thirty  Tears'  View,  183;  1  Randall's 
Life  ef  Jtffvrson,  897 ;  for  Dane's,  see  8  Webster's 
Worlu,  397 ;  for  Dane's,  King's  and  Pickering's, 
see  2  Spencer's  United  States,  202 ;  Pickering's 
Lffi  of  Pickering.         Albxandeb  Johnston. 

OREGON,  a  state  of  the  American  Union. 
It  was  claitned  to  have  been  rightfully  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  as  its  western  Ix>undary 
was  defined  in  1819  by  the  Florida  treaty  (see 
Annexations,  I.,  II.),  and  it  was  evidently  im- 
der  this  clidm  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  first  explored 
it  in  1804-6,  by  direction  of  President  Jefferson. 
The  conflicting  claims  are  elsewhere  given.  (See 
NoKTHWBST  Boundary.)  The  people  of  Oregon, 
without  waiting  for.  action  by  congress,  formed  a 
provisional  government  in  1848.  After  several 
failures  to  pass  an  act  for  the  organization  of  the 
territory  (see  WrLMOT  Ihioviso),  an  act  for  that 
purpose  became  law,  Aug.  14,  1848.  It  covered 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  latitude  42°  north 
(see  Washington  Tbrbitort),  aid  prohibited 
slavery  by  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  No  enabling  act  was  passed 
by  congress,  but  a  state  convention  at  Salem, 
Aug.  17- Sept.  18,  1857,  under  authority  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  adopted  a  state  constitution. 
Under  this  the  state  was  admitted  Feb.  14,  1859. 
— Boundaries.  The  boundaries  fixed  by  the  act 
of  admission  were  as  follows  :  on  the  north,  the 
Columbia  river  and  latitude  46°  north ;  on  the 
east,  the  Snake  river  from  latitude  46°  north  to 
its  junction  with  the  Owyhee,  and  thence  directly 


south  to  latitude  42°  ;  on  the  south,  latitude  42*; 
and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  ocean.  These  differed 
from  those  claimed  by  the  state  constitution  in 
only  one  respect:  the  latter  took  as  a  northern 
boundary  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  thus 
including  the  territory  between  latitude  46°  and 
the  Snake  river,  which  congress  preferred  to 
assign  to  Washington  territory. —  Constitution. 
The  first  constitution  is  still  in  force.  It  restricted 
suffrage  to  whites,  on  six  months'  residence  and 
one  year's  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen ;  authorized  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  persons  not  qualified  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  provided  for  a  leg- 
islature of  two  houses,  the  senate  to  consist  of 
sixteen  members,  chosen  by  districts  for  four 
years,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  thirty- 
four  members,  chosen  by  districts  for  two  years ; 
forbade  the  passage  of  special  or  local  laws  in  a 
number  of  specified  cases  ;  gave  the  governor  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  made  him  eligible  not 
more  than  eight  in  twelve  years ;  provided  that 
he  should  be  chosen  by  popular  vote,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  a  i>opular  majority,  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  legislature;  forbade  the  legislature  to  charter 
any  bank,  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  any  com- 
pany, or  to  charter  any  corporation  otherwise 
than  by  general  law ;  and  ordered  the  state  capi- 
tal to  be  fixed  by  popular  vote.  Two  other  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  popular  vote,  with  the 
following  result :  by  a  vote  of  7,727  to  2,645, 
slavery  was  prohi})ited  in  the  state ;  and  by  a  vote 
of  8,640  to  1,081,  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  not 
then  resident  in  the  state  were  forbidden  to 
"come,  reside  or  be  within  this  state,  or  hold  any 
real  estate,  or  make  any  contract,  or  maintain  any 
suit  therein,"  and  the  legislature  was  authorized 
to  pass  laws  for  their  removal  and  exclusion,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  should  em- 
ploy or  harbor  them.  The  constitution  has  not 
since  been  amended  in  any  particular.  In  1883 
the  legislature  changed  the  time  of  inauguration 
of  state  officers  from  September  to  January,  so  that 
the  new  governor  holds  from  September,  1882, 
to  Jan.  1, 1887.  — CJovkrnobb.  John  Whittaker, 
1859-«2;  Addison  C.  Gibbs,  1862-6;  Geo.  L. 
Woods,  1866-70;  Lafayette  S.  Grover,  1870-78; 
Wm.  W.  Thayer,  1878-82;  'Zenas  F.  Moody, 
1882-7.  —  PoLinoAi,  History.  The  long  inter- 
val between  Oregon's  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  its  admission  as  a  state  was  due  mainly  to  the 
"anti-negro  clause"  of  the  constitution,  which 
made  republfcans  in  congress  very  unwilling  to 
vote  for  a  ratification  of  the  instrument.  The 
clause  was  due  to  the  existence  of  three  parties  in 
the  state,  one  in  favor  of  slavery,  a  second  op- 
posed to  it,  and  a  third  opposed  to  negro  immi- 
gration. 'The  last  two  united  to  prohibit  both 
slavery  and  negro  immigration;  but  the  fiist  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the  convention  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  "slavery  or 
no  slavery. "  After  the  ratification  was  complete, 
and  the  state  admitted,  the  first  and  third  factions 
united  against  the  second,  and  made  Oregon  a 
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democratic  state.  The  democratic  party  of  the 
state  had  so  strong  a  pro-slaverj  element  in  it 
that  one  of  the  Oregon  senators.  Lane,  was  the 
Breckinridge  candidate  for  the  Tice-presidency  in 
1860.  In  that  year  the  republicans  obtained  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  state  by  a  plurality,  the  pop- 
ular vote  being  as  follows:  Lincoln,  5,270; 
Breckinridge,  6,006;  Douglas,  8,951;  Bell,  183. 
From  that  thne  until  1868  the  state  was  repub- 
lican in  state,  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions. In  1868  the  democrats,  by  about  1,000 
majority,  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state 
for  Seymour,  and  elected  the  congressman  and  a 
majority  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Since 
that  time  the  parties  have  alternately  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  state's  biennial  elections.  In  1870, 
1874  and  1878  the  democrats  carried  the  state, 
electing  the  governor,  congressman,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature;  in  1872,  1876  and  1880, 
the  "presidential  years,"  the  republicans  se- 
cured the  electoral  vote  of  the  state,  the  congress- 
man, and  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  (See 
Orbsor,  under  ElectobaLi  CoiiMis8it>N.)  In 
1888  the  legislature  is  republican  by  the  following 
majority :  senate,  sixteen  to  fourteen ;  house, 
thirty-nine  to  twenty-one.  —  The  most  prominent 
political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been  the  follow- 
ing. Lafayette  Orover,  democratic  congressman 
in  1859,  governor  1870-77,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1877-88;  Joseph  Lane  (see  his  name);  John 
H.  Mitchell,  republican  United  States  senator 
1873-79;  and  Oeorge  H.  Williams,  republican 
United  States  senator  1865-71,  and  attorney  gen- 
oal  under  Orant,  1872-5.  —  See  Nokthwsst 
BocHDART,  and  authorities  under  it;  Orover's 
Oregon  AreMvet,  1849-63;  Dunn's  Hubaryof  Ore- 
yon  0844);  Tucker's  Bittory  of  Oregon  (1844); 
Gkeenhow's  Hulory  cf  Oregon  (1845);  Gray's  Hu- 
tory  of  Oregon  (1849);  2  Poore's  VederaX  and 
Slats  Omttitutioni;  Tribune  Almanac,  1859-88; 
nines'  Oregon  and  itt  Inttitutiont  (1868);  Dufur's 
Statiitiei  cf  Oregon  (1869). 

Ai.KXANDER  Johnston. 

ORIENTAL  QUESTION.  The.  By  this,  or 
by  the  equivalent  term.  Eastern  Question,  is  usu- 
ally understood  the  i>olitical  complications  which 
are  ever  on  the  point  of  arising,  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  antago- 
nism of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  populations 
which  inhabit  that  country,  on  the  one  part,  and 
of  the  prevision  of  the  conquest  of  Turkey  by  the 
Russians,  on  the  other.  — The  extreme  diversity 
of  the  nations  occupying  the  vast  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  porte,  and  the  bonds,  ethnographic  or 
religious,  which  unite  the  greater  niunber  of  them 
to  Russia,  constantly  imperil  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  monarchy,  and  threaten,  at  any  moment, 
to  cause  fresh  levolutions  in  that  country,  the 
ooosequences  of  which  would  be  felt  immediately 
aD  over  Europe;  for  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople would  give  the  czars  an  increase  of  power 
which  would  destroy  at  a  blow  the  foundation  on 
which  the  balance  of   power  in  Europe  rests. 


Said  Napoleon,  in  an  address  to  the  French  sen- 
ate, dated  Jan.  29, 1807:  "Who  can  calculate  the 
length  of  the  wars  and  the  number  of  camp^gns 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  on,  some  day,  to 
repair  the  evils  which  would  result  from  the  loss 
of  Cionstantinople,  if  the  love  of  cowardly  ease 
and  the  seductions  of  the  great  city  should  pre- 
vail ovei  the  coiuisels  of  a  wise  foresight?  We 
should  leave  our  posterity  a  long  inheritance 
of  wars  and  misfortunes.  The  Qreek  cross  being 
triumphant  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
we  should,  in  our  own  day,  see  our  provinces 
overrun  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics  and  barbarians ; 
and  if  in  this  too  tardy  struggle  civilized  Europe 
should  perish,  our  guUty  indifference  would  justly 
excite  the  complaints  of  posterity,  and  would  be 
a  title  of  opprobrium  to  us  in  history."*  Napo- 
leon, however,  foresaw  all  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  Turkey  when  he  wrote: 
"The  patriotism  of  the  peoples  and  the  policy 
of  the  courts  of  Europe  would  not  prevent  the 
downfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire."  —  The  origin 
of  these  dangers,  and  of  all  the  political  com- 
plications connected  with  the  serious  problem 
called  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  question,  goes  back 
to  the  reign  of  Othman  I.,  who,  at  the  head 
of  numerous  Asiatic  hordes,  occupied  several 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  empire  which  was  destined  to  find 
its  chief  power  in  the  subjection  of  Greek  peo- 
ples. The  taking  of  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  the  sultan  Mohammed  II.  definitively 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
who  thenceforth  planned  the  subjection  of  the 
principal  neighboring  states  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Christians.  —  To  these  religious  and  ethno- 
graphic causes  must  be  added  the  tendencies  of 
Russian  policy  to  pursue  its  work  of  universal 
domination  by  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  remarkable  testament  of  Peter  I.  left 
by  that  prince  to  his  successors,  and  deposited 
among  the  archives  at  Peterhof  (near  St.  Peters- 
burg), tells  what  should  be  and  what  are  the  polit- 
ical views  of  Russia  in  this  regard.  In  this  doc- 
ument, whose  length  does  not  allow  its  reproduc- 
tion here,  in  exteneo,  the  czar  declares  that  he  con- 
siders the  Russian  people  called  by  Providence  to 
universal  domination;  that  the  "  Russia  which 
he  had  found  a  rivulet  and  intended  to  leave  a 
mightff  stream,  would,  under  his  successors,  be- 
come a  great  sea,  destined  to  fertilize  impoverished 
Europe,  and  that  its  waters  would  overflow  spite  of 
all  the  dikes  which  weakened  hands  would  oppose 
to  them,  if  his  descendants  knew  how  to  direct 
their  courte."  It  was  to  teach  the  czars,  Iiis  succes- 
sors, how  to  direct  that  course,  that  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  leave  them  his  counsels  or  instruc- 
tions. After  having  explained  the  necessity  of  cer- 
tain conquests  which  have  been  accomplished  since 
his  time,  he  continues:  "§  ix.  Get  just  as  near  as 

*  Who  wonld  write  hlatoiy  after  clTlIlied  Enrope  had 
periahed  r  We  are  not  ao  anie  that  the  conqaeat  of  Tiirker 
by  Rnaala  would  add  to  the  power  of  the  latter.— HxCBioa 
Block. 
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possible  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indies.  The 
prinee  who  reigns  there  will  be  the  real  aonereign  of 
the  world.  To  this  end,  excite  continual  ware  now 
in  Turkey  and  now  in  Persia;  establish  ship 
builders'  yards  on  the  Black  sea ;  get  control  by 
degrees  of  that  .sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic,  two 
points  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  project ; 
hasten  the  decay  of  Persia;  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
Persian  gulf;  restore,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Syria, 
the  old  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  to 
India,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  world. 
Once  there,  it  will  be  possible  to  do  without  Eng- 
land's gold.  §  xi.  Induce  the  house  of  Austria 
to  drive  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  calm  its 
jealousy,  either  by  exciting  a  war  between  it  and 
the  old  states  of  Europe,  or  by  giving  it  a  part  of 
the  conquest  which  is  subsequently  to  be  taken  from 
U.  §  xii.  Attach  to  and  gather  about  you  all  the 
disunited  or  schismatic  Oreeks  spread  through 
Turkey;  become  their  centre  and  support,  and  es- 
tablish in  advance  universal  predominance  by  a 
species  of  sacerdotal  royalty  or  of  sacerd/]ial  su- 
premaesf:  this  will  give  you  so  many  friends 
among  your  enemies." — It  is  well  known  how 
religiously  this  testament  has  been  followed  to  the 
letter,  and  how  consistent  the  politics  of  Russia 
have  been  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  it.  The 
Crimean  war  (1855-6)  was  the  consequence  of  a 
premature  endeavor  to  establish  the  suzerainty  of 
the  czar,  not  precisely  over  Ottoman  territory, 
but  over  all  subjects  of  the  sultan  who  belonged 
to  the  Greek  church  whose  pope  and  head  is  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  sjrmpathy  of  the  Hellenic 
populations  with  the  Russian  government  be- 
trayed itself  at  that  period,  and  was  all  the  more 
keen  as  there  exists  among  them  a  profound 
hatred  for  the  Ottoman  element.  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  by  taking  away  from  Russia  the  right  to 
maintain  a  war  fleet  in  the  Black  sea,  only  post- 
poned the  time  when  the  czar  would  descend  on 
Turkey  anew.  But  only  a  moment  was  needed 
for  that  stipulation  to  become  illusory.  That 
moment  came  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  when  Russia  asked  and  ob- 
tained in  its  favor  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
on  this  point.*  —  We  shall  not  try  to  foresee  what 

•  Kassia's  ambitiooi  designs  tbond  ezpreaslon  again  In 
the  last  Bnsso-TnrUah  war.  The  InanrrecUona  which  took 
place  Id  Herzegorina,  Serria  and  Uontenegio,  in  1B76  and 
1877,  not  without  being  produced  by  Bnasian  influence, 
caused  new  controTergies  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  after 
the  latter  had  refused  the  guarantees  desired  by  the  great 
powers  for  the  security  of  the  Christians,  in  the  conference 
which  met  at  Constantinople  in  November,  1876,  and  which 
continued  in  session  till  January,  1877.  These  controversies 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  czar  against  the  porte, 
April  24,  1977.  This  was  the  fifth  Rnsso-Turkish  war.  On 
March  8, 187B,  a  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  peace  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  was  signed,  by  which  the  war  was  ended.  But  the 
congress  of  Berlin  materially  changed  its  provLBtons  in  favor 
of  Turkey.  This  congress  met  at  Berlin,  June  18, 1878,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  German  chancellor.  Prince  Bismarck. 
It  was  called  to  examine  the  result  of  the  Bnsso-Turkish  war 
(1877-8)  created  by  the  peace  of  San  Stef  ano,  and  to  make  It 
hannooize  with  the  interests  of  the  other  powers,  especially 
of  Kngland  and  Austria.    The  result  of  the  transactions  and 


shall  one  day  be  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. That  problem,  which  presents  itself  period- 
ically to  European  cabinets,  with  new  corollaries, 
is  so  complex  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  predict 
what  may  be  in  store  in  relation  to  it.  The  power- 
lessness  of  Turkey  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  the 
perpetual  antagonism  of  the  Maronite  Christians 
and  the  Druses  create,  in  Asia  Minor,  motives  for 
the  intervention  of  France  and  England  similar  in 
character  to  those  which  Russia  finds  for  inter- 
vention in  European  Turkey,  in  which  Christians 
of  the  Oreek  rite  utter  incessant  complaints  against 
the  Mussulman  authorities  and  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head  of  their  religion.  A  percepti- 
ble improvement  in  the  internal  organization  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  can  not  be  denied.  Still  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  early  enough  make  the 
progress  which  it  remains  for  it  t6  make  in  order 
to  put  itself  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  storms- 
which  sooner  or  later  will  break  upon  it. 

Leon  db  Robnt 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO  (m  U.  S.  Hibtoby). 

The  filibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba  (see 
Fix.iBnsTEB8)  occasioned  anxiety  in  Europe  as  to 
the  possible  future  action  of  the  United  States 
government  in  concealed  or  open  favor  of  such 
expeditions.  In  1853  Qreat  Britain  and  France 
jointly  proposed  to  the  United  States  a  tripartite 
convention,  by  which  the  three  powers  should  dis- 
claim all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba, 
and  should  discoimtenance  such  an  attempt  by 
any  power.  Dec.  1,  1852,  the  secretary  of  state, 
Everett,  refused  to  do  so,  while  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  never  question  Spain's 
title  to  the  island.  Everett's  letter  has  been  se- 
verely criticised,  but  it  seems  justifiable  as  a  refu- 
sal to  voluntarily  and  needlessly  restrict  future 
administrations.  —  Aug.  16, 1864,  President  Pierce 
directed  the  American  ministers  to  Oreat  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Ma- 
son and  Pierre  Soul€,  to  meet  in  some  convenient- 
city  and  discuss  the  Cuban  question.  They  met 
at  Ostend,  Oct.  9,  and  afterward  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  drew  up  the  dispatch  to  their  gov- 
ernment which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Os- 
tend Manifesto."  It  declared,  in  brief,  that  the 
sale  of  Cuba  would  be  as  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable to  Spain  as  its  purchase  would  be  to  the 
United  States;  but  that,  if  Spain  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  sell  it,  self-preservation  would 
make  it  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to- 
"wrest  it  from  her,"  and  prevent  it  from  being 
Africanized  into  a  second  St.  Domingo. — The 
Ostend  manifesto  was  denounced  in  the  repub- 

aeliberations  of  tbis  congress  was  the  peace  of  Berlin, 
which  provided  for  the  Independence  of  Rumania,  Servis 
and  Montenegro,  and  established  two  new  independent 
states,  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia.  The  immediate  gain 
to  Bnasia  by  this  war  was  not  great  considering  the  sacrillce 
it  bad  made  in  it.  It  cost  600,000,000  roubles,  and  178,000  men 
on  the  European  theatre  of  the  war.  On  the  other  band,  the 
war  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  a  great  Slavto 
power  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  afforded  it  an  opporta- 
nity  to  interfere  in  the  aflUrs  of  that  peninsula  at  any  tlma,. 
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Ucan  platform  of  1856,  as  "the  highwayman's 
plea  that  might  makes  right ";  and  was  not  open- 
ly defended  by  the  democratic  platform  of  1856  or 
of  1800,  ezc^t  that  the  latter  declared  in  favor  of 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  honorable  and  Just 
means,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  —  See 
8  Spencer's  United  States,  610;  1  Oreeley's  Ameri- 
ean  ConJUet.  378;  2  Wilson's  Bite  and  Fatt  of  tht 
SUkm  Fbwer,  611;  Cairaea'  8laveJ\»eer,  145;  Gins- 
key's  Ftiitieai  Text  Book  of  1860,  477  (correspond- 
ence and  manifesto  in  full). 

AiiEXAKDBK  Johnston. 

OUTLAWBT.  The  declaring  one  by  superior 
authority  outside  of  the  protection  of  all  law, 
was  a  proceeding  not  unknown  to  the  Qreeks  and 
Komans,  but  was  inflicted  by  them  when  offenses 
had  been  committed  against  the  national  religion, 
and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  excom- 
munications and  interdicts  such  as  are  found  in 
some  Christian  countries.  —  At  common  law  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  originally  lay  only  in  cases  of 
treason,  but  was  at  later  periods  extended  to 
minor  offenses  and  even  to  civil  actions.  The 
consequences,  however,  of  a  judgment  in  out- 
lawry, and  the  legal  steps  to  obtain  it,  were  very 
different  in  the  last  mentioned  cases.  —  In  Bacon's 
Abridgment  outlawry  is  defined  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  a  person  for  contempt  and  contumacy, 
in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  and  abide  by  the 
justice  of  that  court  which  has  lawful  authority 
to  call  him  before  it.  And  as  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  highest  nature,  being  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  state  or  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  so  does  it  sub]ec{  the  party  to  divers 
forfeitures  and  disabilities,  for  hereby  he  loses 
Uberam  legem,  is  out  of  the  king's  protection.  It 
is  further  said  in  the  same  place,  that  in  outlawry 
in  treason  and  felony  the  law  interprets  the  party's 
absence  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and, 
without  requiring  farther  proof,  accounts  him 
gnilty  of  the  fact,  on  which  ensues  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  of  his  whole  estate,  real  and 
personal,  which  he  holds  in  his  own  right.  —  One 
of  the  most  memorable  proceedings  in  outlawry 
was  directed  against  the  well-known  agitator  and 
member  of  parliament,  Wilkes  Booth,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  withdrawing  to  France,  while  an 
information  for  libel  was  pending  against  him 
<1770).  On  technical  grounds  (Lord  Mansfield 
presiding)  the  proceeding  was  quashed.  The  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  was  so  beset  with  technical  diffi- 
culties that  it  could  hardly  ever  be  successfully 
maintained.  In  the  United  States  it  never  was 
generally  recognized  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases.  This  process  of  outlawry,  as  found  in  the 
common  law,  as  applicable  to  minor  offenses  and 
even  to  cavil  cases,  if  it  ever  prevailed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  soon  superseded  by  pro- 
cess and  judgment  in  eoatumadam,  taken  from 
the  Boman  and  canon  law  even  in  criminal  cases. 
Parties  sued  or  indicted  may,  under  that  process, 
be  summoned  by  publication  and  be  condemned 
in  their  absence,  but  not  without  evidence  being 


heard,  which  condemnation,  however,  upon  ap- 
pearance within  certain  prescribed  periods,  may  be 
set  aside  on  terms.  —  Outlawry  in  the  English 
sense  was  there  confined  to  high  and  capital 
crimes,  and  was  frequently  applied  by  the  secret 
courts,  held  by  certain  tribunals  in  some  parts 
of  Qermany,  under  imperial  sanction  (Vehtn 
Oeriehte)  in  the  middle  ages.  Those  convicted, 
when  within  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  were  at 
once  executed  by  the  subordinate  ofllcials,  and 
those  who  escaped  were  outlawed,  and  liable  to  be 
executed  wherever  found  by  officers  or  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  In  Rome  and  Greece  every- 
body could  kill  an  outlaw,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
disputed  point  whether  at  earlier  times  this  was 
not  also  allowable  at  common  law  before  it  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  statute.  In  the  holy  Gter- 
man  empire  outlawry,  called  Beieht-Aeht  (Bann), 
played  a  great  part,  but  it  was  more  of  a  political 
than  strictly  legal  process.  It  was  adopted  in 
cases  of  felony,  committed  by  the  great  vassals 
against  the  emperor,  their  liege  lord;  also  in  cases 
of  great  crimes  and  misdemeanors  not  strictly 
breaches  of  fealty.  The  imperial  great  bann  had 
to  proceed  from  tile  diet;  the  lower  bann  coi^ld  be 
pronounced  by  local  courts,  and  had  but  a  local 
application.  Upon  complaint,  sustained  by  the 
estates  of  the  empire  assembled  in  diet,  the  accused 
was  summoned,  usually  three  times,  «nd  upon 
default  conviction  followed  and  declaration  of 
outlawry.  With  the  great  vassals  the  decrees 
could  only  be  enforced  by  a  real  war.  The  out- 
lawry of  Henry  the  Lion  (the  head  of  the  Ouelph 
faction),  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was  per- 
haps the  most  noted  instance  of  this  process. 
Having  failed  to  heed  the  summons  to  answer  the 
impeachment  at  three  different  sessions  of  the 
diet,  outlawry  (the  Ofter-  or  Aber-AeM)  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  the  diet  held  at  Wurzburg 
(1180)  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa, 
chief  of  the  Ohibelins).  It  was  a  political  act 
more  than  a  legal  one,  as  it  also  declared  a  for- 
feiture of  his  estates  held  as  benefices,  and  not  in 
his  own  right,  which  was  not  usual  either  at  com- 
mon law  or  at  the  Oerman  law.  Henry  took  up 
arms,  but  being  unsuccessful,  fled  to  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.  Later,  amnestied, 
he  was  reinstated  into  Brunswick  and  Luneburg, 
his  allodial  possessions.  —  The  outlawry  of  the 
elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  of  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the 
reformation,  was  wholly  irregular,  being  declared 
by  a  mere  edict  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
without  sanction  of  the  diet  (Reichstag)  1S47. 
Equally  irregular  had  been  the  outlawry  of  Martin 
Luther,  by  a  mere  minority  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
in  1621,  when  the  session,  by  the  departure  of 
most  of  the  members,  had  been  virtually  closed. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pire at  once  protested  against  it,  and  the  emperor 
never  took  steps  to  execute  it.  All  formalities 
had  been  neglected.  The  only  resolution  that 
was  legally  passed  against  Luther  was  one  bind- 
ing the  estates  of  the  empire  not  to  obstruct  the 
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p^wl  bulls  against  Luther,  which  had  only  a 
clerical  effect  by  excommunicating  him.  Other 
imperial  outlawries  sanctioned  by  the  diet  were 
those  against  the  elector  palatine  Frederick,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  allies,  in  1610,  and  against 
the  electoral  princes  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  on  account  of 
their  alliance  with  France  in  nOZ.  An  attempt 
to  outlaw  Frederick  the  Oreat  of  Prussia,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  years  war  (1758) 
failed  in  its  initial  steps.  Purely  political  acts, 
without  any  legal  proceedings,  were  the  outlawry 
of  the  Baron  de  Stein,  ex-minister  of  Prussia,  by 
Napoleon  I.,  in  1809,  and  that  of  Napoleon  him- 
self by  the  princes  assembled  at  the  Vienna  con- 
gress in  181S,  as  also  that  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
by  the  confederate  states. 

OUBTATB  EOEBHKR. 

OUTLET.  An  outlet,  properly  speaking,  is  an 
opening  made  for  the  sale  of  certain  products. 
We  say  that  a  merchant  seeks  an  outlet  for  his 
wares,  when  he  is  in  quest  of  places  where  he 
can  sell  them;  that  he  finds  an  outlet  abroad, 
when  ^  products  are  ordinarily  sold  abroad.  To 
open  outlets  to  a  country  is  to  give  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  upon  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  whidi  will  afFord  it  new  avenues 
of  sale.  It  would  seem  that  this  subject  does  not 
allow  of  any  really  economic  development.  But 
J.  B.  Say  has  almost  given  us  a  theory  of  it.  We 
here  reproduce  his  thoughts  on  the  matter.  They 
have  been  approved  and  appreciated  by  all  econo- 
mists. —  "As  the  division  of  labor  makes  it  im- 
poarible  for  producers  to  consume  more  than  a 
small  part  of  their  products,  they  are  compelled 
to  seek  consumers  who  may  need  these  surplus 
products.  They  are  compelled  to  find  what  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  commerce,  ouUett,  or 
markets,  that  is,  means  of  effecting  the  exchange 
of  the  products  which  they  have  created  against 
those  wiiich  they  need.  It  is  important  for  them 
to  know  how  these  outlets  are  opened  to  them.  — 
Every  product  embodies  a  utility,  the  faculty  of 
ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want.  A  prod- 
uct is  a  product  only  by  reason  of  the  value 
which  has  been  given  to  it;  and  this  ^alue  can  be 
given  to  it  only  by  giving  it  utility.  If  a  product 
cost  nothing,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  infinite; 
for  no  one  would  neglect  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  what  satisfies  or  serves  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  when  he  could  have  it  for  the 
wishing  it.  If  this  were  the  case  with  all  products, 
and  one  could  have  them  all  for  nothing,  human 
beings  would  come  into  existence  to  consume 
them;  for  human  beings  are  bom  wherever  they 
can  obtain  the  things  necessary  to  their  subsistence. 
The  outlets  opened  to  them  would  become  im- 
mense in  number.  These  outlets  are  limited  only 
by  the  necessity  under  which  consumers  are  to 
pay  for  what  they  wish  to  acquire.  It  is  never 
the  win  to  acquire,  but  the  mearu  to  acquire,  that 
is  wanting.  —  Tet  in  what  does  this  means  con- 
sist?   In  money,  we  shall  be  hastily  told.    Grant- 


ed; but  I  ask  in  turn,  by  what  meaas  does  this 
money  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  desiro- 
to  buy?  must  it  not  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
another  product?  The  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
must  first  sell,  and  he  can  only  sell  what  he  pro- 
duces, or  what  has  been  produced  for  him.  If 
the  owner  of  land  does  not  sell  with  his  own 
hands  the  portion  of  the  harvest  which  comes  to- 
him  by  reason  of  his  proprietorship,  his  lesse» 
sells  it  for  him.  If  the  capitalist,  who  has  made 
advances  to  a  manufacturer,  in  order  to  get  hi» 
interest,  does  not  himself  sell  a  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods,  the  manufacturer  sells  it  for  him. 
It  is  always  by  means  of  products  that  we  pur- 
chase the  products  of  others.  Beneficiaries,  pen- 
sioners of  tlie  state  themselves,  who  produce- 
nothing,  are  able  to  buy  goods  only  because 
things  have  been  produced,  by  which  they  have- 
profited.  —  What  must  we  conclude  from  this? 
If  it  be  with  products  that  products  are  purchased, 
each  product  will  find  more  purchasers  in  pro- 
portion as  all  other  products  shall  have  increased 
in  quantity.  How  is  it  that  in  France  eight  or 
ten  times  more  things  are  bought  to-day,  than 
imder  the  miserable  reign  of  Charles  VI.?  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  l>ecause  there  is- 
more  money  in  that  country  now;  for  if  the  mines 
of  the  new  world  bad  not  increased  the  amount 
of  specie  in  circulation,  gold  and  silver  would 
liave  preserved  their  old  value;  that  value  would 
even  have  increased;  silver  would  be  worth  per- 
haps what  gold  is  worth  now;  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  silver  would  render  the  same  service 
that  a  very  considerable  quantity  renders  us,  just 
ss  a  gold  piece  of  twenty  francs  renders  us  as 
much  service  as  four  five-franc  pieces.  What  is 
it,  then,  that  enables  the  French  to  purchase  ten 
times  as  many  things,  since  it  is  not  the  greater 
quantity  of  money  which  they  possess?  The 
reason  is,  that  they  produce  ten  times  as  much. 
All  these  things  are  bought,  the  ones  by  the 
others.  More  wheat  is  sold  in  France,  because- 
cloth  and  a  great  number  of  other  things  are 
manufactured  there  in  a  much  greater  quantity. 
Products  unknown  to  our  ancestors  are  bought 
by  other  products  of  wliich  they  had  no  idea. 
The  man  who  produces  watches  (which  were 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI. ),  purchasea 
with  his  watches,  potatoes  (which  were  also  then 
unknown).  —  Bo  true  is  it,  that  it  is  with  producta 
that  products  are  purchased,  that  a  bad  harvest 
injures  all  sales.  Indeed,  bad  weather,  whicli 
destroys  the  wheat  and  the  vines  of  the  year,  doea 
not,  at  the  same  time,  destroy  coin.  Yet  the  sale 
of  cloths  instantly  suffers  from  it  The  producta 
of  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  roofer,  joiner, 
etc. ,  are  less  in  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
harvests  made  by  the  arts  and  by  commerce. 
When  one  branch  of  industry  suffers,  others- 
suffer  too.  An  industry  which  is  prosperous,  on. 
the  other  Iiand,  makes  others  prosper  also.  — 
The  first  deduction  which  may  be  drawn  from, 
this  important  truth  is,  that  in  every  state  the 
more  numerous  the  producers  are,  and  the  mor» 
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prodnction  is  incieaaed,  the  more  easy,  varied 
and  vast  do  outlets  become.  In  the  places  which 
produce  much,  there  is  created  the  substance  with 
which  alone  purchases  are  made:  I  mean  value. 
— Money  fills  only  a  transient  office  in  this  double 
exchange.  After  each  one  has  sold  what  he  has 
produced,  and  bought  what  he  wishes  to  con- 
sume, it  is  found  that  products  have  always  been 
paid  for  in  products.  — We  thus  see  that  each  has 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  that  the 
prosperity  of  one  kind  of  industry  is  favorable 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  others.  In  fact,  whatever 
may  be  the  industry  to  which  man  devotes  him- 
self, whatever  the  talent  which  he  exercises,  he 
will  find  it  easier  to  employ  it  and  to  reap  a 
greater  profit  from  it  in  proportion  as  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  are  themselves  gaining. 
A  man  of  talent,  sadly  vegetating  in  a  country 
in  a  state  of  decline,  would  find  a  thousand 
avenues  of  employment  for  his  faculties  in  a 
productive  country,  where  his  talents  might  be 
used  and  paid  for.  A  merchant  established  in  an 
industrious  dty,  sells  much  larger  amounts  than 
one  who  lives  in  a  coimtry  in  which  indifference 
and  idleness  rule.  What  would  an  active  manu- 
facturer or  ft  capable  merchant  do  in  one  of  the 
poorly  peopled  and  poorly  civilized  cities  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Spain  or  Poland?  Although  he 
would  encounter  no  competitor  there,  he  would 
sdl  little,  because  little  is  produced  there;  whereas 
in  Paris,  Amsterdam  or  London,  despite  the  com- 
petition of  a  hundred  merchants  like  himself,  he 
might  do  an  immense  business.  The  reason  is 
simple:  he  is  surrounded  by  people  who  produce 
mncfa  in  s  multitude  of  ways,  and  who  make 
purchases  with  what  they  have  produced;  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  money  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
what  they  have  produced,  or  with  what  their 
land  or  their  capital  has  produced  for  them.  — 
Such  is  the  source  of  the  profits  which  the  people 
of  cities  make  from  the  people  of  the  country  and 
which  the  latter  make  from  the  former.  Both 
have  more  to  buy  in  proportion  as  they  produce 
more.  A  city  surrounded  by  a  productive  coun- 
try finds  there  numerous  and  rich  buyers;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  manufacturing  city  the 
products  of  the  country  sell  much  better.  It  is 
by  a  vain  distinction  that  nations  are  classed  as 
agricultural,  manufacttiring  and  commercial  na- 
tiona.  If  a  nation  is  successful  in  agriculture,  it 
la  a  reason  why  its  commerce  and  its  manufac- 
tures should  prosper.  If  its  manufactures  and  its 
commerce  become  flourishing,  its  agriculturo  will 
he  better  in  consequence.  A  nation  is  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  neighboring  nations  that 
a  province  is  in  relation  to  the  country;  it  is  inter- 
e^ed  in  their  prosperity;  it  is  certain  to  profit  by 
their  wealtii;  for  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
people  who  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay. 
Hence,  well-advised  countries  do  all  in  their  power 
to  favor  the  progress  of  their  neighbors.  The 
republics  of  America  have  for  neighbors  savage 
peoples  who  Uve  generally  by  the  chase,  and  sell 
fozB  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States;  but 


this  trade  is  of  little  importance,  for  these  savages 
need  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  find  only  a 
limited  number  of  wild  animals,  and  these  wild 
animals  are  diminishing  every  day.  Hence,  the 
United  States  much  prefer  to  have  these  Indians 
civilized,  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  manu- 
facturers, in  fine,  more  capable  producers;  which 
unfortunately  is  very  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
because  it  is  very  hard  for  men  reared  in  habits 
of  vagabondage  and  idleness  to  apply  themselves 
to  work.  Yet  there  are  examples  of  Indians  who 
have  become  industrious.  I  read  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Warden,  that 
the  tribes  then  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  who  afforded  no  market  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  were  enabled  to  purchase  of 
them  in  1810  more  than  80,000  francs'  worth  of 
merchandise;  and  probably  they  afterward  bought 
from  them  a  much  larger  amount.  Whence  came 
this  change?  From  the  fact  that  these  Indians 
began  to  cultivate  the  bean  and  Indian  com,  and 
to  work  the  lead  mines  which  were  within  their 
reservation.  —  The  English  rightly  expect  that 
the  new  republics  of  America,  after  their  emanci- 
pation shall  have  favored  their  development,  will 
afford  them  more  niunerous  and  richer  consumers, 
and  already  they  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  a 
.policy  more  in  consonance  with  the  intelligence 
of  our  age;  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  they  will  reap  from  them 
in  the  future.  Narrow  minds  imagine  some  hid- 
den motives  in  this  enlightened  policy.  But 
what  greater  object  can  men  propose  to  them- 
selves than  to  render  their  country  rich  and 
powerful?  —  A  people  who  are  prosperous  should 
therefore  be  regarded  rather  as  a  useful  friend 
than  as  a  dangerous  competitor.  A  nation  must 
doubtless  know  how  to  guard  itself  against  the 
foolish  ambition  or  the  anger  of  a  neighbor,  who 
imderstands  its  own  interests  so  badly  as  to  quar- 
rel with  it;  but  after  it  has  put  itself  in  the  way 
to  fear  no  unjust  aggression,  it  is  not  best  to 
weakeu  any  other  nation.  We  have  seen  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Marseilles  dread  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Oreeks  and  the  competition 
of  their  commerce.  These  men  had  very  false 
and  very  narrow  ideas.  What  commerce  could 
the  independent  Greeks  carry  on  which  would  not 
be  favorable  to  French  industry?  Can  they  carry 
products  to  France  without  buying  her  products 
and  carrying  away  an  equivalent  value?  And  if 
it  Is  money  that  they  wish,  how  can  France  acquire 
it  otherwise  than  by  the  products  of  her  indus- 
try? A  prosperous  people  is  in  every  way  favor- 
able to  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  Could  the 
Oreeks  indeed  carry  on  business  with  French  mer- 
chants against  the  will  of  the  latter?  And  would 
French  merchants  consent  to  a  trade  which  was  not 
lucrative  to  themselves  and  consequently  for  their 
country?  —  If  the  Oreeks  should  become  estab- 
lished in  their  independence,  and  grow  rich  by 
their  agriculture,  their  arts  and  their  commerce, 
they  would  become  for  all  other  peoples  valuable 
consumers;  they  would  experience  new  wants,  and 
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have  wherewith  to  pay  for  their  gatisfaction.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a  philanthropist  to  assist 
them;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
understand  one's  own  true  interests. — These 
truths  80  important,  which  are  beginning  to  pene- 
trate among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society, 
were  absolutely  unknown  in  the  perioda  previous 
to  our  own.  Voltaire  made  patriotism  consist  in 
wishing  evil  to  one's  neighbors.  His  humanity, 
his  natural  generosity,  lamented  this.  How  much 
happier  are  we,  who,  by  the  simple  advance  of 
enlightenment,  have  acquired  the  certainty  that 
we  have  no  enemies  but  ignorance  and  perversity; 
that  all  nations  are,  by  nature  and  by  their  inter- 
ests, friends  of  one  another ;  and  that  to  wish 
prosperity  to  other  peoples,  is  to  love  and  serve 
our  own  country."  J.  B.  Sat. 

OTEB-PBODUCTION.  Over-production  is  a 
term  which  is  clear  and  simple  as  each  man  ap- 
plies it  in  his  own  business,  but  which  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  when  applied  to  the  business  of 
the  community.  Tliis  combination  of  apparent 
clearness  and  real  doubt  has  caused  much  con- 
fusion and  unnecessary  argument;  so  that  we 
mtist  begin  with  a  careful  analysis  of  its  meaning 
in  various  aspects.  It  is  defined  by  Malthus  as 
occurring  "when  the  production  of  anything  is 
carried  beyond  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  re- 
munerative." For  instance:  a  manufacturer  owns 
his  plant,  but  depends  upon  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  and  the  means  of  paying 
wages.  Now  if  his  product  brings  the  expected 
price,  it  compensates  him  for  all  these  advances, 
and  gives  him  his  business  profit  in  addition.  But 
a  slight  fall  in  the  price  of  his  product,  from 
wliatever  cause  it  arises,  will  sweep  away  his 
business  profit.  This  is  the  point  where  produc- 
tion ceases  to  be  remunerative.  A  further  fall 
will  not  only  leave  him  without  business  profit, 
but  also  without  compensation  for  the  wages  he 
has  advanced,  or  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  his  raw  material;  so  that  the  more  he  has 
manufactured  the  poorer  he  is  for  it.  To  him, 
then,  all  production  on  these  terms  is  over-produc- 
tion. And  to  him  the  result  is  the  same  in  its 
main  features,  whatever  be  the  reason  for  the 
fall  in  price.  He  could  have  avoided  the  worst  of 
the  trouble  to  himself,  had  he  but  curtailed  his 
production  in  time.  —  But  if  we  go  one  step  back, 
and  look  for  the  causes  which  occasion  this  fall 
in  price,  we  find  that  it  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  three  things:  1.  A  disproportionate  produc- 
tion of  this  particular  article;  2.  A  hindrance  of 
any  kind  which  prevents  placing  goods  in  the 
most  advantageous  market;  3.  A  general  fall  in 
prices.  As  regards  its  relation  to  the  general 
business  of  the  community,  the  first  of  these 
causes  acts  in  a  very  difiFerent  way  from  the  sec- 
ond and  third;  and  it  is  to  the  flnst  of  these  causes 
that  the  name  over-production  is  most  properly 
applied.  The  mistakes  of  Sismondi,  Chalmers 
and  even  Malthus  in  this  connection  arose  from 
their  supposing  that  it  meant  the  same  thing  in  I 


the  second  and  third  causes  as  in  the  first    They 
said  that  depresnon  in  individual  branches  of 
trade  arose  from  over-production  in  those  branch- 
es, and  inferred  that  when  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  were  seen  everywhere  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  over-production  everywhere.    But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.    Disproportionate  produc- 
tion is  one  thing;  failure  to  sell  at  the  expected 
price  may  be  quite  another.    It  may  look  like  the 
same  thing  to  the  individual  producer,  and  yet 
mean  very  different  things  respecting  the  past 
and  future  of  the  business  community.    Dispro- 
portionate production  is  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time  in  individual  branches  of  trade.    It  is  only 
when  it  becomes  much  more  serious  than  usual, 
and  is  combined  with  other  causes,  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  commercial  crisis.    But  the  so-called 
general  over-production  does  not  ordinarily  occur 
except  in  connection  with  a  crisis,  and  there  it  is 
a  result  rather  than  a  cause.    By  keeping  this  dis- 
tinction in  mind  we  shall  avoid  confusing  the 
real  partial  over-production  which  usually   pre- 
cedes commercial  crises,  with  the  apparent  general 
over-production  which  is  characteristic  of  their  ad- 
vanced stages.    It  is  with  the  former  of  these  that 
this  article  mainly  deals.  —  Disproportionate  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale,  such  as  constantly  oc- 
curs in  one  or  another  branch  of  industry,  read- 
justs itself  so  easily  as  to  occasion  no  harm  except 
a  temporary  one  to  a  few  individual  producers  in 
that  line.    The  capitalists  see  their  mistake  the 
moment  their  business  profits  are  swept  away, 
and  use  less  capital  in  their  business;  the  excess 
of  supply  ia  quickly  consumed,  prices  recover, 
and  the  business  goes  on  as  before.    But  spedal 
circumstances  may  aggravate  the  trouble  to  the 
extent  of  a  public  calamity,  and  special  lines  of 
production  are  particularly  liable  to  such  mis- 
fortune.   When   large  amounts   have  been   in- 
vested in  fixed  capital,  such  as  machinery,  public 
works,  or,  above  all,  railroads,  such  excess  of 
supply  can  not  be  quickly  consumed,  but  exerta 
its  depressing  influence  for- a  long  time  to  come. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  special  lines  of 
production  have  l>een  stimulated  by  a  temporary- 
demand  at  abnormally  high  prices,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  iron  business  in  1878,  and  is  liable  to 
be  the  case  to  a  less  marked  extent  in  almost  any- 
other  line  of  manufacture,  it  will  be  found  that 
after  the  excess  is  worked  off  and  consumed, 
prices  still  do  not  recover  anythiag  like  their  for- 
mer figures.    We  thus  have  two  types  of  business 
liable  to  over-production;  one  because  the  excess 
of  supply  is  permanent,  the  other  because  the  high 
price  is  abnormal.    The  history  of  railroad  build- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  iron  production  on 
the  other,  furnishes  the  most  striking  instances  of 
these  results,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  statis- 
tics for  our  purpose.  —  Ever  since  the  invention 
of  railroads  excessive  railroad  building  has  beem 
a  leading  symptom  of  an  approaching  crisis.    In 
18S7,  it  is  true,  the  system  of  railroads  was  not 
yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor, yet  here  we  had  the  same  kind  of  extrava- 
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gwaoe  in  building  roods  and  canals  on  borrowed 
capital,  and  the  same  effects  from  it.  It  was  in 
England  in  the  years  preceding  the  crisis  of  1847 
that  the  railroad  first  assumed  its  importance  as  a 
subject  of  8i>eculative  production.  Of  the  work- 
ings of  a  railroad  system  capitalists  knew  tery  lit- 
tle; but  they  went  into  the  business  with  the  same 
blind  confidence  tiiat  their  ancestors  had  gone  into 
South  sea  bubbles.  And  this  reckless  investment 
of  capital  was  encouraged  by  the  blind  belief  of 
l^sUtors  in  unchecked  railway  competition  as 
an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  public.  678  com- 
panies— for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  said,  with 
ridiculously  short  lines — applied  for  incorporation 
in  the  year  1845  alone;  and  of  these  186  were  ac- 
tually incorporated,  65  receiving  the  royal  assent 
in  a  single  day.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the  sys- 
tem was  in  its  infancy.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
1847  the  estimated  value  of  the  railways  incor- 
porated was  more  than  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars, and  a  large  part  of  this  sum  had  been  act- 
ually expended,  while  most  of  the  work  was  too 
incom*plete  to  bring  in  returns  that  could  be  used 
in  payment  of  interest.  There  is  no  need,  for  our 
present  purpose,  of  going  into  the  further  history 
of  the  crisis  of  1847;  in  a  community  which  had 
been  investing  its  capital  thus  recklessly,  any 
economic  shock  must  needs  produce  the  most 
serious  results.  The  crisis  of  1857  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly an  instance  in  point.  There  was  indeed 
in  many  cases  a  sudden  shrinkage  of  railroad 
earnings  and  a  marked  decrease  in  railroad  build- 
ing— 3,647  miles  being  added  in  the  United  States 
in  1836,  2,647  in  1857,  2,465  in  1858,  and  only 
1,821  in  1^9.  But  this  was  hardly  over-produc- 
tion in  its  truest  sense.  The  shrinkage  came  else- 
where even  more  than  here.  There  had  been 
speculation  and  extravagance  everywhere,  and 
much  property  changed  hands  as  values  settled 
down  to  a  truer  basis.  But  there  was  no  useless 
mass  of  lingeringly  insolvent  capital,  almost  no 
disproportionate  production  that  could  not  be 
made  use  of  in  some  way  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. —  Not  so  in  1873.  For  five  years  men 
had  been  building  railroads  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unheard  of.  High  wages  and  prices  had  made 
the  real  cost  of  construction  great,  and  the  extrav- 
agant spirit  of  those  years  had  added  other  items 
of  expense.  Only  an  abnormally  stimulated  trade 
could  enable  them  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
furnish  profit  besides.  But  the  panic  of  1878  left 
trade  abnormally  depressed;  and  many  roads 
were  in  no  condition  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Sooner  or  later  they  had  to  reorganize;  but  before 
this  could  be  done  they  succeeded  in  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  other  people's  property  as 
well  as  their  own.  Once  regarding  themselves  as 
insolvent,  they  felt  exempt  from  a  number  of  re- 
qxmsibilities  that  had  hampered  them.  If  they 
could  not  get  business  at  a  paying  price  they 
would  get  it  at  a  price  that  did  not  pay,  and  force 
competing  solvent  roads  into  non-paying  rates. 
Hence  arose  the  railroad  wars  culminating  in 
1876,  when  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Erie,  then 


insolvent  roads,  swept  away  the  profits  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  for 
the  time  greatly  reduced  investors'  confidence  in 
the  New  York  Central.  This  is  the  typical  effect 
of  over-production:  the  surplus  is  not  only  in  itself 
unprofitable,  but  as  long  as  it  lasts  will  depress 
values  of  evwything  with  which  it  competes. 
And  the  continued  existence  of  such  masses  of 
undisposable  surplus  may  be  regarded  as  a  lead- 
ing difference  between  the  long  crisis  of  1878  and 
the  shorter  one  of  1857.  —  The  extent  to  which 
railroad  over-production  was  carried  is  shown  by 
the  figures  in  Poor's  Manual.  In  1868  there  were 
built  in  the  United  States  4,615  miles  of  railway; 
in  1870,  6,070;  in  1871,  7,379;  in  1873,  5,878;  and 
in  1878,  4,107:  an  average  for  five  years  of  over 
5,600  miles.  In  1874  the  number  fell  to  2,105,  and 
in  1875  to  1,712 ;  for  the  five  years  succeeding 
1878  the  average  was  less  than  3,300,  or  only 
about  two-fifths  the  previous.  The  figures  for 
France  and  Oermany  about  the  same  time  tell  a 
similar  story.  Not  less  striking  aie  the  figures 
illustrating  shrinkage  of  value.  The  "  Railroad 
Oazette  "  of  Sept.  37, 1878,  furnishes  statistics  on 
this  point  concerning  forty-five  roads  dealt  in  by 
the  New  York  stock  exchange,  and  in  soundness 
presumably  above  the  average  of  those  in  the 
country.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  roads,  at 
their  highest  prices  in  1878  (reduced  to  a  gold 
basis),  was  (567,000,000;  at  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  same  year  it  had  fallen  to  $880,000,000;  while 
in  September,  1878,  it  was  still  only  $460,000,000. 
Still  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  figures  concern- 
ing foreclosures  furnished  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  by  the  "  Railway  Age."  In  1876  there 
were  sold  under  foreclosure,  (this  terra  being  ap- 
parently lised  in  a  rather  wide  sense),  8,846  miles 
of  road,  representing  $218,000,000  of  capital;  and 
in  the  four  years  succeeding,  8,876,  8,903,  4,909, 
3,775,  miles  of  road,  representing  investments 
of  $199,000,000,  $313,000,000,  $348,000,000  and 
$264,000,000,  respectively.  One-fifth  of  the  rail- 
way investment  of  the  country  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  these  five  years  of  settlement!  Whether 
this  has  taught  us  its  lesson  remains  to  be  seen. 
Men  have  lost  faith  in  unlimited  railway  com- 
petition; but  a  specially  pernicious  form  of  over- 
production is  developed  in  the  case  of  parallel 
roads,  built  to  sell  rather  than  to  operate;  for 
the  sake,  that  is,  of  forcing  the  old  road  to 
buy  a  controlling  interest  to  avoid  a  railroad 
war.  The  enormous  increase  of  railways  in  re- 
cent years  (4,721  miles  in  1879,  7,174  in  1880, 
9,858  in  1881, 11,848  (?)  in  1882)  gives  ground  for 
apprehension,  even  though  this  rate  of  building 
is  not  likely  to  continue.  —  In  looking  at  over- 
production in  the  iron  industry,  variations  in 
price  are  even  more  striking  thim  variations  in 
production.  In  January,  1871,  the  average 
Philadelphia  price  of  No.  1  pig  iron  was  $80.60 
per  gross  ton.  From  this  time  it  steadily  increased 
till,  in  September,  1872,  the  month's  average  was 
$58.87.  In  December,  1874,  it  had  declined  to 
$24,  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  in  a  little  over 
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two  years;  and  this  decline  on  the  whole  continued 
till  November,  1878,  when  the  price  was  $16.60, 
scarcely  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  in  1872, 
even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  gold  premium. 
In  Oreat  Britain  the  same  change  was  still  more 
maiiced.  Scotch  pig,  which  in  1670  had  sold  as 
low  as  4Sia.,  rose  in  1870  to  1408.,  and  in  1878 
had  fallen  to  42^8.,  less  than  three-tenths  of  what 
it  had  brought  five  years  before.  A  similar 
change  was  seen  in  America  at  the  beginning  of 
1880,  when  Iron,  which  in  July,  1879,  was  sdiing 
at  119.25,  rose  to  |40  and  $41,  only  to  fall,  three 
months  later,  to  ^iS.  —  The  reason  for  these  ex- 
traordinary changes  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  demand  for  iron.  A  demand  for  iron  at 
all  often  means  a  demand  at  any  price,  whether  it 
be  for  a  railroad  that  can  make  no  money  till  its 
tracks  are  laid,  or  a  factory  that  can  make  none 
without  new  machinery.  But  the  demand  that 
forces  up  the  price  is  moderate  in  quantity;  and 
though  the  high  rates  may  be  submitted  to  by  the 
immediate  demand,  they  may  check  the  future 
demand.  Thus,  those  who  have  'gone  into  the 
iron  business  under  the  stimulus  of  high  rates 
find  that  the  pressure  was  only  temporary;  the 
extra  supply,  by  the  time  they  are  ready  with  it, 
no  longer  wanted;  and  if  place  of  the  readiness  to 
buy  at  any  price,  however  high,  comes  an  unwill- 
ingness to  buy  at  any  price,  however  low.  Just 
this  course  of  events  is  indicated  by  the  statistics 
of  iron  production.  The  American  pig  iron 
product,  which  in  1870  had  been  about  1,869,000 
net  tons,  and  in  1871  about  1,905,000,  rose  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  in  1872  to  2,855,000, 
and  in  1878  to  2,868,000  tons.  But  by  this  time 
the  fall  in  prices  had  been  so  marked  that  the  iron 
men  checked  production  as  best  they  might.  In 
1874  they  reduced  their  product  to  2,689,000  tons; 
but  in  spite  of  this  reduction  and  of  the  further 
fall  in  prices  there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year 
796,000  tons  tmsold  in  the  producers'  hands.  The 
farther  course  of  events  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  figures  in  the  report  for  1881 
of  the  secretary  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
association  : 
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From  this  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  diminished 
production  and  prices  it  was  not  until  1877  that 
they  were  able  to  reduce  materially  the  proportion 
of  their  product  unsold.  As  soon  as  they  began 
to  do  this  they  were  on  a  sounder  basis;  but  what 
this  involved  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  700  furnaces  in  the  United  States  only 
about  260  were  in  blast  in  the  year  1877;  and  that 
in  the  whole  iron  industry  there  was  probably  not 
a  branch  worked  up  to  half  the  capacity  which, 
its  fixed  capital  would  admit.    (For  the  statistics 


of  the  same  general  depression  throughout  th» 
world,  see  "  Economist,"  Com.  Hist,  and  Rev.  of 
1878,  supplement  to  March  6, 1879. )  A  repetition 
of  some  of  these  phenomena  has  been  seen  in  the 
last  four  years;  notably  in  the  case  of  steel  rails, 
whose  price  increased  from  $42  per  gross  ton  in 
May,  1879,  to  $86  in  February,  1880,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1882  had  fallen  to  $89.  There 
was  the  same  reckless  investment  of  capital  to- 
meet  a  temporary  demand  at  high  prices,  and  the 
same  impossibility  of  maintaining  anything  like- 
those  prices  when  the  extra  supply  was  thrown  on 
the  market.  —  Railroad  production  and  iron  pro- 
duction furnish  types  of  the  two  causes  which 
render  disproportionate  production  a  source  of 
lasting  evil:  in  the  former  case,  because  the  in- 
crease of  supply  is  permanent ;  in  the  latter, 
because  the  high  demand  is  only  momentary. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  is  apt  to  produce- 
effects  of  the  former  character;  the  supply  of 
articles  of  fashion  and  luxury  is  subject  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  the  combination  of  these  two  that  had 
a  large  share  in  causing  the  English  crises  of  1818- 
and  1826.  Agricultural  produce  is  leas  liable  to- 
these  distiurbances  than  anything  else,  the  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  cotton  in  1837  and  1839  being 
only  apparent;  the  evil  was  due  to  speculation  on 
the  part  of  cotton  producers  rather  than  to  dis- 
proportionate production  of  cotton.  So  in  Eng- 
land in  1847,  when  an  exceptionally  good  harvest 
was  the  occasion  of  a  crisis,  it  was  not  because- 
there  was  more  food  than  people  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  demanding,  but  because  to  certain 
individuals,  who  had  speculated  in  the  price  of 
grain,  normal  production  meant  ruin.  Results 
like  these  may  occur  when  any  combination 
makes  a  speculative  attempt  to  control  production 
and  prices  both.  When  such  a  combination  is- 
powerful  enough  to  form  a  monopoly,  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  a  check  to  production  generally  in- 
creases their  returns,  the  prices  rising  more- 
rapidly  than  the  quantity  diminishes.  And,  con- 
versely, an  increase  of  production,  even  under 
their  own  hands,  actually  diminishes  the  gross 
returns.  If  an  individual  extends  his  production 
his  gross  returns  are  commonly  increased.  If  a 
monopoly  extends  its  production  the  opponte  effect 
is  quite  as  common.  — We  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  over-production  only  in  the  sense  of  dispropor- 
tionate production.  It  was  shown  at  the  outset 
that  the  same  effect  upon  individual  producers- 
might  result  from  a  failure  to  reach  the  right  mar- 
ket, or  from  a  general  fall  in  prices.  The  first 
may  be  due  to  transportation  difficulties,  or  to- 
tariff  legislation;  the  second,  to  a  contraction  of 
the  currency;  but  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of 
both  is  a  commercial  crisis.  It  renders  the  credit 
system  so  far  inoperative  that  it  is  impossible  to 
place  goods  where  they  are  the  most  needed;  and 
it  so  far  increases  the  demand  for  ready  money 
instead  of  credit  documents  that  it  has  the  same 
effect  upon  prices  as  currency  contraction.  It 
may  thus  happen  that  the  appearance  of  over-pro- 
duction will  occur  as  the  result  of  a  crisis  even  la 
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thoae  lines  where  there  has  been  no  Abnormal 
production,  merely  in  consequence  of  difficulty  in 
doing  businesa  and  in  paying  debts.  This  is  what 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  and  idea  of  general 
orer-iwodnction.  —  For  more  extended  theoretical 
diacoHitnt  of  oerttin  points,  which  the  limits  of 


this  article  do  not  allow,  see  Boscher,  PoUtieal 
Eeotumy,  §  215-217;  J.  8.  Mill,  Prindptet  tf 
PoUHeal  Beonom^,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv.;  Francis  A. 
Waliier,  PdUHedl  Eeotumy,  §  214-224;  George 
Chesney,  FortrnghOy  Beeiew,  September,  1881. 
Abthub  T.  Haolst. 


PACIFIG  RAILBOAD.    (See  Intebnal  Ix- 
PBOVEICENTS,    RaXUIOASS.) 

PAPEB  MONET.  If  there  be  an  experiment 
which  has  been  seriously  made  and  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
experiment  which  demonstrates  the  chimerical 
advantages  and  grave  dangers  of  paper  money, 
onployed  as  an  instrument  of  production.  Kever- 
OieleaB,  numberless  deceptions,  the  injury  done 
to  public  credit  and  national  good  faith,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely 
lUarapated  a  dangerous  illusion ;  recent  facts,  as 
well  as  the  persistence  of  false  doctrines,  prove 
this  but  too  well;  the  human  mind  frees  itself 
with  di£9culty  from  the  fatal  influence  exerted 
over  it  by  the  mirage  of  wealth  acquired  without 
labor,  of  a  pretended  increase  of  capital  called 
into  existence  by  the  magic  wand  of  credit,  and  of 
a  new  species  of  alchemy  which  transmutes  paper 
into  gold.  —  Nothing,  however,  can  be  simpler 
than  the  examination  of  this  problem,  and  noth- 
ing easier  of  solution.  It  suffices  to  know  what 
is  the  part  played  by  money,  to  measure  how  lit- 
tle such  an  arUtrary  creation  as  paper  money  can 
do,  and  to  understand  its  dangers.  —  Ours  is  not 
the  age  in  which  the  wealth  of  states  was  con- 
founded with  the  possession  of  coin;  money,  the 
great  wheel  of  circulation,  as  Adam  Smith  calls 
it,  preserves  nevertheless,  however,  an  important 
place  in  the  economy  of  nations;  it  constitutes  the 
medianism  of  exchange  in  the  clearest  and  surest 
conditions;  it  enables  us  to  set  a  value  on  all  prod- 
ucts and  services;  it  g{evs  activity  to  the  crea- 
tion and  facilitates  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It 
is  in  fact  owing  to  money  that  all  are  impelled  to 
the  common  work  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
result  obtained  is  divided  among  those  who  have 
contributed  to  it.  It  introduces  a  common  lan- 
guage into  the  operations  of  social  commerce.  — 
But  it  is  not  a  language  of  the  imagination; 
money  is  the  sign  and  measure  of  values,  because 
it  is  their  guarantee,  because  it  represents  a  value 
that  is  known,  acknowledged  and  accepted  every- 
where. It  is  a  universal  commodity,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  affords  each  country  its  local  instru- 
ment of  pnrtshase  and  sale,  and  of  remuneration 
for  both  public  and  private  services.  —  In  our  day 
the  fetters  wliich  cramp  the  international  move- 
ment of  exchanges  are  gradually  disappearing, 
and  a  regular  equilibrium  may  be  established  to 
ad^  to  the  wants  of  each  market  the  quantity  of 


rntrney  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busineos, 
when  this  business  preserves  its  character  of  pu- 
rity, and  does  not  degenerate  into  Action.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  gold  and  silver  alone, 
without  any  mixture  of  fiduciary  signs,  are  th» 
only  instruments  of  exchange.  As  nothing  pre- 
vents the  transportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
they  will  always  resume  their  level  by  going 
where  a  certain  scarcity  of  them  assures  them 
greater  advantage,  and  abandoning  those  places 
in  which  an  over-abundance  causes  their  depreci- 
ation. An  admirable  law  of  attraction  governs 
them  and  proportions  them  to  the  useful  services 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  render,  by  oppos- 
ing equally  a  sterile  abundance  and  a  scarcity  of 
specie.  The  very  force  of  things  establishes  a 
weir  for  metallic  wealth,  which  always  falls  into 
equilibrium  with  the  wants  of  circulation.  —  There 
is  a  risk  of  the  situation  being  modified  from  the 
very  moment  that,  in  order  to  economize  upon 
the  mechanism  of  exchange,  an  effort  is  made  to 
substitute  for  gold  and  silver  artificial  means 
more  or  less  ingenious,  and  more  or  less  sure,  by 
calling  to  its  aid  what  is  called  the  magic  of 
credit,  whose  power  people  are  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate. Two  ways  are  open  to  reach  this  end. 
By  following  one  of  these  ways  the  movement  of 
exchanges  is  simplified  and  the  number  of  actual 
payments  reduced;  recourse  is  had  to  those  ingen- 
ious creations  which  render  the  actual  interven- 
tion of  specie  superfluous,  or  limited  in  a  number 
of  cases,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  of  open 
accounts  in  the  banks,  of  set-offs  and  transfers ; 
or  else  circulation  is  accelerated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  increase  the  services  rendered  by  each  piece 
of  money.  In  this  way  we  obtain  an  advantage 
similar  to  that  which  two  iron  rails  placed  parallel 
upon  the  ground  afford  by  the  saving  in  friction, 
which  increases  the  traction.  The  same  result  i» 
obtained  with  less  expenditure  of  force  and  capi- 
tal, thanks  to  the  economy  and  energy  of  the 
springs  set  at  work.  Here  all  is  gain  and  no 
danger;  such  is  the  largest  function  of  credit  and 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  fecundity.  —  But,  by 
the  aide  of  these  useful  combinations,  whose  in- 
fluence is  too  often  ignored,  we  have  the  creation 
of  a  sign  easy  to  manufacture,  which  costs  next  to 
nothing,  and  which  is  substituted  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  for  metallic  money:  we  refer  to 
the  hank  note,  which  is  called  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  money,  because  it  is  or  ought  to  be  accepted  in 
business  transactions  to  liquidate  debts.  —  If  thi» 
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fldudaiy  sign  rests  on  the  guaranty  of  a  metaUic 
value,  against  which  it  may  be  exchanged  at  will, 
and  if  we  may  accept  or  refuse  it  at  pleasure,  it 
constitutes  money  paper,  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  paper  money.  If  it  be  im- 
posed by  authority,  wliether  it  emanates  from  the 
public  treasury  or  from  a  private  institution,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  demand  its  equivalent  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  are  obliged  to  accept  it,  it  de- 
generates into  paper  money.  In  the  first  case  it 
aims  to  supply  in  part  the  metallic^  money,  of 
which  the  country  should  reserve  a  sufficient 
amount  to  assure  the  exchange  of  bills  for  specie, 
and  to  serve  in  those  transactions  in  which  bank 
notes  can  not  enter.  In  the  second  case  it  has  for 
effect  to  replace  metallic  money  even  to  the  point 
of  the  issue  of  paper  money  with  compulsory  cir- 
culation or  of  so-called  legal  tender  diaracter.  — 
The  aggregate  of  business  transactions  requires 
but  a  certain  determinate  amount  of  specie  in 
each  country  at  a  given  time.  If  bank  bills  are 
substituted  for  a  ■psit  of  the  instruments  of  ex- 
change, the  surplus  disappears  under  the  form  of 
merchandise,  in  order  to  restoi-e  the  level,  unless 
the  coin  be  reserved  in  the  treasury  as  a  pledge 
of  the  paper  money  in  circulation:  thus  it  is  that 
paper  money  drives  out  coin.  —  We  may  in  a  cer- 
tain limited  measure,  as  we  shall  see,  economize 
upon  the  portion  of  the  national  capital  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  instrument  of  exchange. 
An  institution  of  credit,  solidly  established,  may 
maintain  in  circulation  a  mass  of  bills  which  will 
be  in  as  much  favor  as  specie,  provided  the  metal- 
lic reserve  guarantees  their  payment  at  sight,  and 
provided  the  bill  represents  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant part  of  the  monetary  unit  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation and  shorten  accounts.  However,  we  can 
supply  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  the  money 
need^;  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  relatively  to 
the  amount  of  business  transactions  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  civilization  advances,  as  society 
improves,  and  as  credit  is  extended.  In  1873 
the  wealth  of  England  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred  ndlliards  of  francs,  and  its  production 
at  about  twenty-four  milliards;  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  country,  metallic  and  fiduciary, 
scarcely  exceeded  three  milliards;  the  wealth  of 
France  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  milliards  of  francs;  its  production 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  England;  it  had 
twice  the  amount  (about  six  milliards)  in  specie 
and  bank  notes.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
reckon  the  wealth  of  Russia  at  60,000,000,000 
francs,  and  its  products  at  12,000,000,000;  it  em- 
ploys about  4,000,000,000  francs  in  specie  and 
paper  money.  The  possible  economy  on  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  medium  of 
circulation,  is  therefore  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
sum  total  of  national  wealth.  The  richer  a 
<»untry  is,  the  less  it  gains  by  abandoning  the 
solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver.  —  The  saving  of 
capital  effected  by  the  regular  use  of  bank  notes 
would  be  reckoned  high  if  placed  at  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  the 


purpose  of  the  exchange  of  wealth;  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  necessary  reserves,  it  does 
not  amount  to  half  a  milliard  of  francs  in  England, 
and  if  it  rises  to  two  milliards  in  France,  it  is  because 
of  an  abnormal  condition,  the  result  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  which  can  not  last.  It  amounts, 
according  to  this  showing,  to  the  one  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  about  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weidth  of 
France.  Regarding  this  comparison  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  the  interest  of  the 
metallic  capital  thus  replaced  frees  England  and 
France  from  an  annual  burden  of  twenty  and 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  respectively,  calculat- 
ing the  interest  at  4  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  England,  and  to  about  the  one  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  production  of  France.  As  a 
matter  of  course  bank  notes  render  much  more 
important  service  in  France  by  the  facility  and 
convenience  which  tliey  afford,,  and  by  the  saving 
which  they  render  possible,  even  without  taking 
any  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  compulsory 
circulation,  to  which  France  was  subjected  after 
1870.  —  These  gains  are  not  without  their  accom- 
panying dangers,  which  grow  more  serious  the 
more  the  'volume  of  notes  increases.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  volume  increases,  the  metallic  supply 
decreases,  and  as  confidence  is  the  stuff  of  which 
credit  is  made,  if  a  period  of  calm  and  prosperity 
be  succeeded  by  one  of  uneasiness,  or  if  impera- 
tive needs  require  a  great  exportation  of  specie, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  recall  the  absent 
metal,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  and  by 
paying  dear  for  it;  this  it  is  that  makes  the  emis- 
sion of  bank  notes  so  perilous;  this  it  is  that  for- 
bids us  to  go  beyond  a  certain  restrictive  limit, 
unless  we  would  resign  ourselves  to  the  dangers 
of  compulsory  circulation.  If  this  limit,  which  is 
variable  it  is  true,  be  passed,  it  necessarily  leads 
to  commercial  crises  when  the  fiduciary  pnper 
has  been  issued  only  as  the  representative  sign 
of  private  engagements,  and  to  a  political  crisis 
when  paper  money  has  been  issued  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  state.  —  Adam  Smith  recognized  the 
utiUty  of  the  "wagon way  through  the  air"  of 
credit,  which  enables  the  "country  to  convert,  as 
it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pas- 
tures and  com  fields,"  highways  represented  by 
metallic  money.  "Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "the 
commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  country,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  though  they  may  be  some- 
what augmented,  can  not  be  altogether  so  secure 
when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended  upon 
the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when 
they  travel  upon  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and 
silver."  After  having  pointed  out  the  danger  he 
endeavors  to  destroy  the  attraction  of  an  imag- 
inary benefit:  "the  whole  paper  money  of  every 
kind  which  can  circulate  in  any  countiy  can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of 
which  it  supplies  the  place."  —  Let  us,  by  an  ex- 
treme hypothesis,  suppose  ourselves  in  a  society 
from  which  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  lias  en- 
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tirely  disappeared.  If  we  should  go  beyond  this, 
•8  paper  money  does  not  unite  in  itself  the  char- 
acters both  of  sign  and  of  pledge,  and  as  it  does 
not  become  a  commodity  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
means  of  discharge  from  debt,  it  can  not  flow  into 
foreign  countries,  and  its  excess  produces  depre- 
dation. But  who  will  flatter  himself  that  he  can 
measure  exactly  the  amount  of  the  media  of  circula- 
tion necessary  in  a  country  ?  This  amount  depends 
not  only  upon  the  mass  but  also  upon  the  rapidity 
of  exchanges.  When  the  precious  metals  alone 
are  employed,  or  when  they  effect  the  major  part 
of  business  transactions,  their  level  is  maintained 
naturally,  thanks  to  the  weir  which  opens  on  for- 
eign markets:  this  level  can  not  but  be  violently 
disturlx-d  when  the  bounds  of  prudence  are  over- 
stepped by  the  issue  of  money  paper,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  nation  abandons  itself  to  the  dan- 
gerous seductions  of  paper  money.  — The  danger 
exists  even  when  a  private  institution  is  granted 
the  dangerous  privilege  which  excuses  it  from 
payment  at  sight;  it  assumes  a  much  graver  as- 
pect when  the  state  itself  asstmies  this  perilous 
function.  History  furnishes  most  sad  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  chastisement  everywhere  vis- 
ited upon  these  same  mistakes.  France,  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  not  to 
swell  the  list  by  citing  the  instances  of  secondary 
states,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  system  of  Law 
and  of  the  assignats,  of  the  forced  circulation  of 
bank  notes,  of  the  Banhcettel,  of  paper  roubles, 
•nd  of  continental  money.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Poland  alone,  a  country  which  it  is  sought 
to  blot  out  entirely  from  the  map  of  Europe,  pre- 
served itself  from  this  plague  down  to  the  very 
time  of  its  subjugation  by  Russia.  This  latter 
country  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  had,  upon  a 
large  scale,  a  fictitious  system  of  circulation, 
which  it  inherited  from  Chinese,  Tartar  and 
Mongolian  traditions.  We  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  vain  display  of  erudition,  nor  to  enter  into 
inreatigations  which  could  be  of  interest  only  to 
the  carious,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  recalling  the  fact  that  Gtenghis  Khan 
made  use  of  paper  money,  and  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  grandson  Kob- 
lai  employed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
ingenuous  admiration  of  Marco  Polo.  This  admi 
lation  proved  only  too  conta^ous:  .the  system, 
which  from  China  and  Mongolia  had  invaded 
Russia,  was  also  admitted  into  western  Europe. 
But  we  believe  we  ought  to  point  out,  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
Kapoleon  I.  always  guarded  against  a  like  at- 
tempt. He  never  consented  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  While  England  had  resort  to  the  com- 
pulsory circulation  of  paper  money  to  resist  him, 
and  whfle  Russia  and  Austria  issued  prodigious 
qnantities  of  asdgnats,  Napoleon  ever  held  aloof 
troai  this  disorder,  and  de  Montalivet,  minister 
of  the  interior,  said,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
prefects  oty  the  20th  of  October,  1810:  "  The  em- 
peror regards  paper  money  as  the  greatest  scourge 
of  nationB,  and  as  being,  to  morals,  what  the 


plague  is  in  the  physical  order."  —  By  a  singular 
concatenation  of  truths  and  errors  the  wisest 
operations  of  the  most  severely  administered 
banks  have  in  the  end  degenerated  into  a  mon- 
strous creation  of  paper  money.  —  Everywhere 
in  Europe,  except  in  Poland,  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  coin  money,  which  had  pretended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  fraud  and  pillage  organized  by 
local  suzerains,  ended  by  giving  rise  to  successive 
lowering  of  the  standard,  lessening  of  the  weight 
and  debasing  of  the  coin.  The  great  Copernicus 
wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
upon  this  important  question  in  a  treatise  that  is 
almost  imknown:  "However  innumerable  the 
scourges  that  ordinarily  lead  to  the  decline  of 
kingdoms,  principalities  and  republics,  the  four 
following  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  formidable: 
discoid,  pestilence,  barrenness  of  the  land,  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  money.  As  far  as  the 
first  three  are  concerned  the  evidence  is  such  that 
no  one  is  ignorant  of  them.  But  as  to  the  fourth, 
if  we  except  a  few  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
very  few  concern  themselves  about  it;  and  why? 
Because  it  does  not  ruin  the  state  at  a  single  blow, 
but  little  by  little,  by  a  sort  of  hidden  action." — 
The  diversity  and  variation  of  moneys  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  banks 
of  deposit,  which  reduced  these  uncertain  signs 
to  a  common  denomination,  by  creating  bank 
money  fixed  and  Invariable  which  took  into  con- 
sideration the  metallic  value  of  the  specie  depos- 
ited. The  notes  issued  were  fully  represented 
by  the  specie  deposited  in  the  banks;  to  conven- 
ience and  accuracy  they  Joined  the  most  complete 
security,  and  soon  gained  universal  favor.  —  It 
was  noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  titles 
continued  in  circulation,  without  any  demand 
being  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  specie 
guaranteeing  them.  Borne  banks  employed  the 
latter,  thus  leaving  a  part  of  their  notes  unse- 
cured, at  least  as  far  as  the  metallic  pledge  was 
concerned.  They  were  likewise  led  to  attempt 
the  inverse  operation  by  issuing  more  notes  than 
they  possessed  reserve  in  money  or  in  bullion, 
thtis  increasing  the  profits  of  the  institution  and 
replacing  a  portion  of  their  metallic  stock  by 
what  we  may  call  trust  notes.  They  had  obli- 
gated themselves  to  pay  at  sight:  but  as  the  de- 
mands for  coin  were  not  made  simultaneously, 
these  demands  were  met  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  their  reserve  corresponding  to  the  titles 
issued.  The  declivity  was  a  dangerous  one,  the 
enticement  of  gain  urged  the  banks  of  issue  to 
extend  their  operations,  and  to  utilize  more  and 
more  the  marvelous  power  they  possessed  of 
coining  in  some  measure  money  from  sheets  of 
paper  rushed  through  a  press.  It  is  true  that 
their  obligation  to  immediately  redeem  it  forced 
them  to  incessant  precaution,  which  was  con- 
stantly opposed  by  the  allurement  of  gain:  they 
were  in  constant  danger,  if  they  had  not  suflScient 
specie  to  pay  at  sight.  The  situation  in  this  re- 
spect in  our  own  day  has  not  changed;  it  seems 
to  us  to  lead  to  a  clearer  and  clearer  distinction 
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between  the  issue  of  notes  which  perform  the 
functions  of  money  and  banking  operations  prop- 
crly  BO  called,  and  to  give  a  Be[>arate  existence,  by 
its  ooncentiation,  to  the  power  of  creating  these 
notes.  The  two  principles,  which  always  made 
war  upon  the  liberty  of  the  banlcs  and  the  oneness 
of  the  note  payable  to  bearer  and  at  sight,  are 
thus  reconciled.  —  At  the  time  when  the  errors  of 
the  mercantile  system  estimated  the  wealth  of 
states  by  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they 
possessed,  the  supplementary  circulation  fur- 
nished by  the  bank  note  could  not  but  be  received 
enthusiastically.  As  paper  was  raised  to  the  level 
of  gold  and  sUver,  which  were  considered  as  the 
equivalents  of  wealth,  wealth  could  be  increased 
at  will.  There  remained,  it  is  true,  the  trouble- 
some condition  of  redemption;  but  this  condition, 
it  was  said,  was  superfluous,  it  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  expansion  of  capital,  and  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, which  was  master  of  all,  might  readily  do 
away  with  it.  What  an  admirable  discovery  I 
Was  not  the  genius  of  Law,  as  the  poets  of  the 
time  sang,  to  Bnriehir  dlafoit,  let  ti^ets  et  le»rou; 
since  he  opened  an  inexhaustible  source  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  since  Mississippi  was  called 
by  him  to  become  what  California  has  since  be- 
comel  Thus  people  began  by  seeking  in  banks 
of  deposit  a  remedy  for  the  degradation  of  the 
coinage:  the  bank  note  circulated  because  based 
upon  a  full  specie  guarantee;  afterward  this  guar- 
antee was  diminished  in  the  banks  of  issue,  and 
finally  disappeared  in  paper  money.  —  Colbert  de- 
nounced the  unrestricted  license  to  borrow,  as  a 
cause  of  ruin  to  the  state;  '^hat  would  he  have 
said  of  this  formidable  instrument  of  paper 
money,  which  was  on  the  point  of  handing  over 
abundant  resources  to  the  prodigality  and  rash 
enterprises  of  governments,  by  drawing  to  itself 
produced  wealth,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  it  by 
foolish  expenses  and  by  the  squandering  of  a  part 
of  the  public  fortune,  which  was  destined  to  dis- 
Appear  in  smoke  under  the  deceptive  form  of 
notes  having  a  forced  circulation  and  of  assig- 
nats?  Sophisms  were  not  wanting  to  give  a  brill- 
iant coloring  to  these  disastrous  operations.  To 
procure  for  paper  the  value  and  efficacy  of  money 
was  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  to 
have  a  share  in  divine  power;  wealth  consisted 
in  an  abundance  of  money;  thanks  to  paper,  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  tied  to  the  precious  metals, 
which  would  not  increase  at  will,  nor  follow  the 
oommands  of  man,  while  paper  money,  the  fruit- 
ful and  docile  agent  of  the  supreme  power,  could 
be  increased  at  will.  The  abb€  Terrasson  ex- 
plains in  a  curious  manner  this  phenomenon  of 
financial  optics.  "  A  merchant's  note,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  may  be  refused  in  trade,  does  not  circulate 
like  silver,  and  consequently  soon  returns  to  its 
soiirce;  its  utterer  finds  himself  obliged  to  pay, 
and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  credit.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  king:  as  every  one  is  obliged  to 
accept  his  note,  and  this  note  circ\ilates  as  silver, 
hepii^tvaUdiyeetnvUkhUpromiit."  "Gold  and 
ailTer,"  he  adds,  "  are  merely  the  signs  that  rep- 


resent real  wealth,  that  is,  oommoditiea.  An  (ea. 
is  a  note  conceived  in  the  following  terms:  any 
seller  will  give  to  its  bearer  the  conmiodity  or 
merchandise  which  he  may  need  up  to  the  amount 
of  three  livres  for  as  much  of  another  kind  of 
merchandise  which  has  been  given  me;  and  the 
efflgy  of  the  prince  takes  the  place  of  his  sig- 
nature. Kow,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  this  sign  is  of  silver  or  of  paper  ?  Is  it 
not  cheaper  to  choose  a  material  that  costs  noth- 
ing, and  which  one  is  not  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  trade,  where  it  is  employed  as  merchandise, 
which,  in  fine,  is  manufactured  in  the  kingdom, 
and  which  does  not  render  us  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  strangers  and  owners  of  mines,  vJio 
tagertj/  take  advantaffe  «f  fht  ledveiion  or  idai  ef 
gold  and  tOiMir  to  eaiue  the  ruin  of  other  nation*/ 
a  material  that  can  be  increased  according  to  his 
needs,  without  fear  of  ever  exhausting  the  sup- 
ply ;  finally,  a  material  which  no  one  will  be 
tempted  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  cir- 
culation? Paper  has  all  these  advantages  which 
render  it  preferable  to  silver." — We  see  that  the 
pretended  discoveries,  pompously  vaunted  by  the 
new  social  alchemists  of  our  day,  are  but  old  rub- 
bish, long  since  condemned  by  good  sense  and 
experience!  Doctrines  similar  to  those  of  the 
abbS  Terrasson  inspired  Law's  system,  and  led 
to  an  emission  of  3,096,400,000  livres  of  irredeem- 
able notes,  absorbed  by  a  disgraceful  bankruptcy, 
at  an  epoch  when  the  v^ue  of  each  piece  of  money 
was,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  mudi  greater,  and 
the  needs  of  circulation  much  less,  than  to-day; 
these  doctrines,  allied  vrith  other  errors  in  her 
coinage  system,  gave  birth  to  the  45,000,000,000 
of  assignats  in  France.  The  attempt  has  been  vain- 
ly made  to  palliate  such  a  debauchery  of  credit, 
by  saying  that  the  assignats  saved  the  revolution, 
just  as  it  has  been  said  that  the  reign  of  terror 
saved  the  republic.  We  protest  against  this  view 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  conviction  based  upon  a 
scrupulous  study  of  facts.  The  able  memoir 
communicated  to  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  sciences  by  Levasseur  shows  how  the 
ruin  brought  about  by  the  disordinate  issue  of 
assignats  weakened  France,  and  Michelet  has 
eloquently  said:  "The  reign  of  terror  killed  the 
republic  by  exciting  in  men's  minds  a  feeling  more 
powerful  than  that  of  fear,  the  feeling  of  pity!" 

—  A  young  ecclesiastical  student,  twenty -two 
years  of  age,  who  afterward  became  illustrious 
under  the  name  of  Turgot,  completely  annihilated 
the  errors  professed  by  the  defenders  of  paper 
money  in  his  admirable  letter  to  the  abb€  de  Cic6 
(P»ris,  April  7,  1748).  It  would  be  difflciUt  to 
find  more  cogent  logic  enlisted  in  a  better  cause. 

—  Save  a  slight  difference,  arising  from  the  cost 
of  production,  uncoined  silver  is  on  a  par  with 
coined  silver,  the  money  value  being  only  a 
denomination.  "It  is  as  merchandise  that  silver 
is,  not  the  sign,  but  the  common  measure  of  other 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  this  not  by  any  arbi- 
trary convention,  based  upon  the  splendor  of  thia 
metal,  but  because,  as  it  can  be  employed  as  mer- 
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4>hand]ae  under  different  forms,  and  has,  by  reason 
of  this  property,  a  salable  value  which  is  some- 
what increased  by  its  use  as  money,  since  it  can, 
moreoTer,  be  reduced  to  the  same  title  and  divided 
exactly,  its  value  is  always  known." — After  hav- 
ing clearly  stated  the  true  principle,  Turgot  points 
out  the  danger  of  the  arbitrary  multiplication  of 
paper.  "  But,"  says  the  abhS  Terrasson,  "  it  is  to 
the  king's  interest,  in  order  to  preserve  his  credit, 
to  keep  paper  money  within  just  bounds,  and  this 
interest  of  the  prince  is  sufficient  to  establish  con- 
fidence." What  are  these  just  bounds?  and  how 
■hall  they  be  determined  ?  Odd  and  silver  are  dis- 
tributed by  their  very  circulation,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  products,  of  industry,  wealth 
and  revenue  which  they  procure,  as  well  as  of  the 
expenses  incurred.  Paper  money  has  no  meas- 
ure but  deceptive  approximations,  which  a  natural 
•Uarement  is  wont  to  swell  at  the  wish  of  power. 
Instead  of  proportioning  its  issue  to  the  unknown 
wants  of  the  market,  the  latter  made  its  issue 
conform  to  the  insatiable  requuements  of '  the 
treasury;  and  ruin  was  the  consequence.  This  is 
the  common  history  of  paper  money  wherever  it 
lias  functioned  as  an  attribute  of  public  power, 
when  the  bank  note  ceased  to  be  protected  by  a 
«ontract,and  was  transformed  into  an  act  of  power. 
—  We  must  not  confound  the  disastrous  effects  of 
inordinate  emissions  with  the  temporary  privilege 
accorded  to  a  bank,  authorizing  it  to  suspend  the 
redemption  of  its  notes  in  specie.  When  care  is 
taken  to  limit  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
it  is  possible  to  ward  off  the  bad  effects  of  such 
an  act,  especially  when  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  end 
of  them,  and  when  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
institution  has  acquired  for  it  great  solidity.  —  The 
act  of  1797,  which  made  compulsory  the  circula- 
'tion  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  had  but 
Uttle  effect,  because  they  were  not  increased  be- 
yond the  actual  needs  of  the  home  circulation. 
The  entire  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  1796 
was  £10,780,000;  in  1797  it  was  but  £9,676,000, 
and  <Ud  not  exceed  £18,000,000  even  in  1800. 
Their  depreciation  began  when  the  needs  of  the 
treasury  increased  this  sum.  We  must  add,  also, 
that  the  prodigious  stir  in  industry  about  this 
time  required  more  numerous  instruments  of  ex- 
change, while  it  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  sin- 
ews of  war.  Thanks  to  the  inventions  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright,  the  English  mechanics  spim  gold,  so  to 
speak,  and  furnished  material  for  the  successive 
loans  called  for  by  the  treasury,  which  reached 
colossal  proportions.  The  bank. of  England 
facilitated  these  loans  by  discounting  the  notes  of 
the  exchequer,  but  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
never  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  a  source 
of  uneasiness;  it  never  exceeded  £20,000,000,  ex- 
cept in  1810,  and  the  maximum  point  reached 
was  £28,000,000,  before  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  18^.  Still,  even  thus  restricted,  the 
{xokwigation  of  compulsory  circulation  was  the 
cause  of  considerable  losses,  first  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  and  then  by  the  painful  transition 
from  a  depreciated  currency  to  the  re-establish- 


ment of  metallic  money.  The  bank  of  England, 
does  not,  therefore,  furnish  any  argument  in 
favor  of  the  inconsiderate  issue  of  paper  money; 
and  it  suffices  to  recall  how  comparatively  moder- 
ate it  was  in  its  conduct,  without,  however, 
escaping  the  danger  of  the  depreciation  of  fiduci- 
ary paper,  to  induce  us  to  abandon  rash  designs 
of  a  similar  character.  —  There  is  much  more  rea- 
son not  to  cite  the  example  of  the  bank  of  France 
in  1848,  in  defense  of  paper  money.  Every  one 
knows  what  good  services  the  good  standing  of 
this  great  establishment,  the  safety  of  its  operations 
and  the  care  it  had  always  taken  to  maintain  its 
specie  reserve,  enabled  it  to  render  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  industry  during  this  direful  period, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  shock  caused  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  February.  _  The  compulsory  circulation  of 
its  notes  was  in  a  measure  only  nominal :  public 
administrations,  the  manufacturers  and  the  mer- 
chants received  the  specie  they  needed.  The 
confidence  which  the  bank  enjoyed  attracted  de- 
posits to  it.  Although  it  had  attsorbed  the  depart- 
mental banks,  and  realized  the  grand  idea  of  unity 
of  issue,  it  was  restricted  at  first  to  a  circulation 
of  452,000,000  francs  in  notes;  this  figure  was  in- 
creased to  625,000,000  on  Dec.  22,  1849,  when  its 
reserve  was  firmly  re-established;  its  notes  ex- 
changed at  par,  and  even  at  a  small  premium; 
and,  in  reality,  it  was  the  specie  that  had  com- 
pulsory circulation,  as  the  demand  for-  notes 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  urgently  demanded  by  the  bank 
itself,  and  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  6, 
1850,  without  causing  any  trouble. — Thus  we 
see  what  is  gained  by  not  being  carried  away 
by  chimerical  facilities,  and  multiplying  -notes 
as  Austria  and  Russia  did,  when  the  wants  of 
circulation  did  not  require  it;  this  multiplication 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  instability  of  the 
measure  of  values,  and  to  a  variable  lowering 
of  the  representative  sign  in  all  business  trans- 
actions. We  shall  soon  tell  how  France,  in 
the  face  of  apparently  increasing  financial  ne- 
cessities, in  great  part  escaped  this  danger;  for 
everything  here  is  a  question  of  proportion.  The 
state  which  ^oes  beyond  this  delicate  measure 
tolerates  or  is  guilty  of  an  abuse,  and  is  wanting 
in  the  performance  of  the  high  mission  of  power; 
instead  of  maintaining  order,  guaranteeing  secu- 
rity, and  maintaining  the  public  faith,  it  becomes 
itself  an  instrument  of  sad  disturbance,  and  at 
the  same  time  aims  a  blow  at  moral  law  and  the 
interests  of  production.  From  the  moment  that 
money  loses  its  character  of  a  solid  pledge  of 
business  transactions,  or  that,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  variations  of  value,  it  sufFers  their  effect,  con- 
fidence disappears,  operations  extending  over  a 
long  period  are  stopped,  credit,  the  mainspring 
of  industry,  is  destroyed,  and  circulation  ceases. 
Paper  money  destroys  the  t]/pe,  or,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool styled  it,  the  sovereign  arehetgpe  of  value,  the 
precious  metals.  The  bank  note  ceases  to  be  their 
reflection  and  representative  sign :  the  danger 
rapidly  increases,  if,  instead  of  remaining  on  in- 
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stmment  of  commerce,  and  of  being  backed  by  the 
discount  on  merchandise,  it  is  handed  over  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  state,  which  transforms  it 
into  a  mere  resource  of  the  treasury.  It  then 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a  fatal  de- 
clivity; an  excessive  emission  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy, for  the  state  always  issues  more  notes 
than  the  needs  of  circulation  require,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  of  depreciation  manifests  itself, 
it  hastens  the  catastrophe  by  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying; more  notes  to  meet  the  same  expenses. 
—  The  loss  which  the  country  suffers  is  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  diminution  in  price  of  the 
mass  of  fiduciary  signs ;  it  is  increased  by  the 
unnatural  amount  of  business  transactions,  ren- 
dered so  by  a  fictitious  value.  The  money  of  a 
nation  never  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  depreciation  of  paper  exercises  a 
direful  influence  upon  all  products,  which  are 
henceforth  distributed  in  a  false  proportion.  All 
the  relations  of  the  sovereign  power  with  citizens 
and  of  citizens  with  one  another,  are  changed  by 
it;  contracts  are  violated;  injustice  triumphs,  and 
the  public  fortune  declines  as  a  result  of  the  ruin 
of  individuals.  —  How  deplorable  soever  the  sys- 
tem of  paper  money  appears  to  us,  we  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  anything;  it  is  not  impossible 
to  escape  the  dangers  which  it  seems  to  provoke, 
but  to  do  so  we  must  renounce  the  idea  of  seeing 
in  it  too  rich  a  mine,  and  of  demanding  of  it 
more  help  than  it  can  render.  By  confining  it  to 
well-defined  limits,  by  scrupulously  preventing  it 
froi^  exceeding  a  fraction  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  state,  the  government  may  find 
in  papwr  money,  if  accepted  by  all  the  public 
treasuries,  the  means  of  effecting  a  real  loan  with- 
out interest.  But  this  can  never  be  but  a  limited 
resource,  and  as  it  may  lead  to  dire  consequences, 
it  would  be  better  to  renounce  it  from  the  moment 
there  appears  a  possibility  of  these  consequences. 
Many  of  the  small  Qerman  states  have  treasury 
notes,  which  circulate  as  money,  because  there 
are  but  very  few  of  them.  In  1878,  with  a 
budget  of  1,000,000,000  francs,  Prussia  had  not 
60,000,000  of  Treiorteheine;  the  duchy  of  Baden 
reached  a  larger  proportion,  8,000,000  florins  of 
paper  money  to  a  budget  of  19,000,000  florins. 
It  is  only  in  microscopic  and  needy  states  that  the 
relative  proportion  is  still  further  increased;  but 
the  amounts  are  small.  Saxe-Meiningen  had,  in 
1878,  a  budget  of  2.000,000  florins  and  856,000 
florins  of  paper  money.  Saxe-AItenburg  had 
400,000  thalers  of  paper  money  when  the  treasury 
receipts  reached  only  874,193  thalers,  and  there 
were  950,000  thalers  (more  than  |600,000)  of  this 
irredeemable  paper  in  Anhalt  alone.  Tlliese  modest 
figures  seem  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 
8,000,000,000  of  paper  money  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  would  like  to  appear  less  majestic 
In  this  respect.  If  France,  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
astrous war,  was  compelled  to  carry  such  an 
amount  of  paper,  she  did  it  only  by  maintaining 
•  larger  specie  reserve  in  the  presence  of  wealth 
treble  the  amoimt,  and  of  a  trade  four  times  that 


amount.  She  endeavored,  besides,  to  resume  her 
normal  condition  by  a  prompt  redemption  of  the 
state's  indebtedness  to  the  bank  of  France.  —  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  paper  money  are, 
that  it  is  not  redeemable  in  coin,  and  that,  instead 
of  having  public  confidence  for  its  limit,  it  is 
imposed  by  authority,  by  means  of  forced  cir- 
culation and  the  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
discharging  debts.  Bad  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
mercial credit,  it  becomes  disastrous  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  authority,  unless  it  be  lessened  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  only  secondary  ser- 
vices. As  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  it 
upon  a  very  large  scaler,  it  leads  to  an  abyss.  — 
Kever  more  than  in  these  later  times  have  we  seen 
numerous  states  applying  the  dread  remedy  of 
paper  money  upon  a  great  scale.  The  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  secession, 
Italy  after  gaining  her  independence,  and  France 
when  defeated  by  Prussia,  have  put  themselves 
side  by  side  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  use 
of  this  dangerous  expedient.  This  affords  us  a 
great  lesson,  for  all  these  states  were  or  are  merely 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  false  situation,  whose 
inconveniences  they  all  appreciate.  The  old  illu- 
sions have  disappeared:  men  no  longer  extol  paper 
money;  they  no  longer  see  in  it  a  source  of  wealth; 
they  appreciate  better  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute productive  power;  they  know  how  often  an 
apparent  economy  is  transformed  into  losses  of 
various  kinds,  whose  amount  far  surpasses  the 
pretended  benefit.  —  If  we  sum  up  the  total 
amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  five  power* 
mentioned,  we  will  find,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  specie  reserve,  that  it  amounted, 
in  1878,  to  $250,000,000,000.  This  was  not  one- 
teoentielh  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  these 
states;  as  a  pretended  increase  of  productive 
power,  therefore,  paper  money  is  a  feeble  bene- 
fit, entirely  counterbalanced  by  the  trouble  it 
causes  in  circulation.  The  measure  is  already 
full,  and  can  not  be  increased.  The  common 
efforts  of  all  civilized  nations  are  directed  toward 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  paper  money.  But 
should  not  this  necessary  reduction  of  notes  ren- 
der those  more  circumspect  who,  acknowledging 
only  gold  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  would  run 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  necessary  equilibrium 
between  business  and  money?    (See  Monet  and 

MB  SUBSTITCTBS.)  Ji.  WoiOWSKI. 

PABAOUAT  (Bepnblte  of).  Paraguay  was 
one  of  the  i;umerous  provinces  included  in  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  comprised 
the  Spanish-American  possessions  connected  by 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Like 
all  the  other  Spanish  colonies  of  Central  and 
South  America,  Paraguay,  when  the  cry  of  inde- 
pendence resounded  throughout  the  American 
continent,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother  country,  almost  without  a  struggle, 
in  1810.  But  this  province,  which  had  ali^idy 
had  its  separate  history  in  the  past,  a  strange  his- 
tory and  one  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
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other  state,  also  contributed  to  the  revolution 
which  it  had  just  accomplished,  features  which 
contrasted  in  a  most  striking  manner  with  those 
of  the  other  republics  of  La  Plata.  —  A  few  words 
here  about  the  past.  Paraguay,  like  *the  greater 
part  of  South  America,  was  conquered  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  hardy  adventurers  who,  on  the 
heels  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro  and  Americus 
Vespucios,  had  cast  themselves  upon  the  new 
world,  as  ardent  in  their  endeavors  to  despoil 
and  enslave  the  aborigines  as  to  convert  them  to 
the  Christian  faith.  But  in  these  remote  coun- 
tries, in  which  relations  with  Europe  were  almost 
impossible,  the  religious  element  soon  prevailed 
over  the  political  element,  and  the  powerful  com- 
pany of  Jesus  which,  since  1S88,  had  through  its 
missions  planted  the  germs  of  refinement  of  man- 
ners and  community  life  in  these  countries,  ob- 
tained, in  1611,  the  privilege  of  governing  Para- 
guay, under  the  suzerainty  paramount  of  Spain. 
—  This  government  of  the  Jesuits  established  a 
pure  theocracy  in  Paraguay,  and  maintained  it 
with  firmness,  moderation  and  success  during 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  year 
1787,  when  the  society  was  expelled  under  the 
minbtry  of  the  count  of  Aranda.  We  can  not 
here  undertake  to  defend  theocratic  government, 
IS  both  experience  and  reason  demonstrate  that 
human  societies  develop  only  under  the  influence 
of  ideas  of  progress  and  liberty.  We  must  note, 
also,  that  individual  action,  under  the  enervat- 
ing regime  of  their  vast  conventual  organization, 
no  longer  bad  the  energetic  stimulus  of  the  feel- 
ing of  ownership  or  property.  But,  when  we 
ccNDsider  the  savage  state  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  Jesuits  worked  a  mar- 
velous transformation  during  their  prolonged 
domination.  If  they  concerned  themselves  more 
about  the  souls  than  the  intellects  of  the  aborig- 
ines, if  their  religion  itself  was  a  sort  of  paganism, 
lending  to  divert  the  natives  because  external  in 
form  in  almost  everything,  they  nevertheless  bent 
these  large  and  lazy  children  to  the  law  of  labor; 
and  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Paraguay  was  checked  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  company,  and  that  even  to  this  day  it  has 
not  r^ained  its  former  development,  so  that  nu- 
merous localities,  formerly  well  cultivated,  are 
now  abandoned.  What  is  specially  worthy  of 
note  is,  that  the  hile  of  the  Jesuits  left  a  strong 
impression  ujMn  their  minds,  and  that  respect  for 
authority  remained  the  heritage  of  the  country 
when  the  declaration  of  its  independence  handed 
it  over  to  the  experiment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Nor  were  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion long  continued :  while  everywhere  else, 
throughout  Spanish  America,  the  people  sought 
their  way  amid  endless  commotions,  the  people  of 
Paraguay  foimd  theirs  without  hesitation  and 
without  groping;  or  rather,  as  immutably  disci- 
plined disdples  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  people  of 
Paraguay  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  without  a 
shadow  of  resistance,  by  the  energetic  man  who 
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took  their  destiny  in  his  hands.  With  the  aid  of 
the  patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay  had  over- 
thrown the  Spanish  domination  in  the  month  of 
May,  1811:  a  junta  had  been  established,  and  the 
victorious  insurgents  gave  the  highest  place  to 
Doctor  Francia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these 
events,  but  whom  they  regarded  as  the  only  Para- 
guayan capable  of  directing  public  affairs.  —  In 
fact,  from  the  moment  that  Doctor  Francia  was 
accorded  a  place  in  the  new  republic,  he  became 
everything:  he  first  presided  over  the  junta,  then 
when  a  congress  had  established,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, a  government  with  two  consuls,  he  filled 
one  of  the  consular  chairs,  which  had  been  called 
by  the  names  of  Ceesar  and  Pompey.  Soon  after, 
in  1814,  the  chair  of  Pompey,  which  bad  been 
only  an  embarrassment,  was  removed  from  the 
hall  of  congress,  and  Francia  was  named  dictator 
for  three  years.  Finally,  the  assembly  conferred 
perpetual  dictatorship  upon  him.  Thus  was  the 
republic  of  Paraguay  governed  imtil  the  year 
1840,  when  the  dictator,  weighed  down  with 
years,  but  ever  feared,  respected  and  obeyed  as 
a  god,  was  called  from  the  throne  and  from  the 
world.  —  Absolute  power  was  not  exercised  dur- 
ing so  many  years  without  falling  into  excesses. 
Francia,  who  had  obtained  supreme  power  at  the 
age  when  passions  are  extinct,  and  who  had  im- 
mediately renounced  all  taste  for  gaming  and  sen- 
sual indulgence,  hitherto  the  sole  object  of  his 
life,  abandoned  himself  to  the  sombre  passion  of 
old  men,  vengeance.  He  was  sure  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people,  but  he  wished  to  inspire  fear, 
and  he  cared  little  whether  he  was  hated  oifnot. 
Those  who  had  known  him  best,  those  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  had  helped  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  whose  jealousy  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  new  greatness,  were  the  more  espe- 
cial objects  of  his  pitiless  spite.  Under  pretext 
of  conspiracy,  his  old  friends  were  imprisoned, 
judged  by  him  alone,  and  executed.  His  dicta- 
torship was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  even 
to-day  scarcely  any  trace  can  be  found  of  the 
bloody  executions  he  prescribed,  as  his  written 
orders  were  returned  to  him  after  the  execution, 
and  by  him  immediately  destroyed.  —  Francia  had, 
we  may  add,  no  regard  whatever  for  human  life, 
and  this  is  the  odious  feature  of  his  dictatorship; 
but  his  cruelty,  his  strange  and  fantastic  humor, 
did  not  constitute  the  entire  man,  for  whose  con- 
tinued power  there  would  be  no  pretext,  even  in 
Paraguay,  if  he  were  not  possessed  of  certain 
striking  public  virtues  and  of  extraordinary  gov- 
erning qualities.  The  old  dictator,  with  a  precon- 
ceived system,  devoted  himself  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  interest  of  Paraguay.  Much  bet- 
ter informed  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  took 
everything  into  his  own  hands,  always  knowing 
the  end  which  he  wished  to  attain.  Without 
ministers,  without  counselors,  without  confidants, 
he  had  with  him  only  a  secretary  of  the  lowest 
rank,  called  aetuario,  who  recorded  his  wishes, 
without  pretending  to  influence  them.  He  was 
ever  disinterested:  he  said  that  the  slate  stood 
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more  in  need  of  money  than  he  did,  and  of  the 
0,000  piastres  assigned  him  by  congress  he  never 
took  more  than  8,000  piastres  a  year.  Such  being 
his  own  practice,  Francia  impressed  upon  his 
whole  administration  rules  of  austere  probity 
which  singularly  contributed  to  render  his  name 
popular.  — The  dictator's  policy  was  very  simple; 
it  was  the  policy  of  isolation.  He  aimed  at  main- 
taining Paraguay  free  not  only  from  all  con- 
tact with  Europe,  but  also  and  especially  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  provinces  of 
the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  was 
never  a  shadow  of  indecision  in  his  conduct,  in 
this  regard.  Despite  all  the  attempts  of  the 
governments  that  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  he  never  would  admit  that  the 
autonomy  of  Paraguay  could  be  broken,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  hia  life  he  even  refused  to  exam- 
ine the  pressing  demands  addressed  to  him  on  this 
subject  by  Rosas,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  This  had  been  somewhat  the  policy 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  Francia,  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  anti-Catholic  ideas  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  had  not  the  religious  motive  of  his 
predecessors.  Hewished  to  defend  himself  against 
liberty,  which,  in  fact,  did  not  work  wonders  in 
the  Argentine  countries,  where  Rosas  had  inflicted 
upon  the  people  a  dictatorship  more  severe  than 
that  of  Francia  himself,  wiUiout  giving,  in  ex- 
change, the  profound  peace  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  interrupted,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  Francia's  rule,  by  a  few  aggressions  of 
the  savages  from  the  desert.  —  The  death  of  Fran- 
cia, vfhich  occurred  in  1840,  left  the  work  which 
he  had  created  without  a  guide.  But  after  him, 
in  default  of  statesmen,  there  remained  the  people 
whom  be  had  trained  to  obedience,  and  who, 
faithful  to  their  tranquil  habits,  passed  over  the 
period  of  transition  to  a  new  government  without 
any  trouble.  They  remembered  what  had  been 
done  in  1810;  a  general  constituent  assembly  was 
convoked,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  members.  This  assembly 
appointed  two  consuls  to  govern  the  republic, 
Don  Carlos- Antonio  Lopez,  a  wealthy  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  Don  Mariano-Roque  Alonzo,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  who  had  been  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  to  provide  for  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  government,  and  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  representatives.  The  powers  given 
to  the  consuls  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
years;  and  superiority  on  the  one  hand,  and  defer- 
ence on  the  other,  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  three  years  elapsed  without  the  least  collision. 
But  in  1844,  when  the  assembly  met  again,  it  hap- 
pened, as  in  the  time  of  Francia's  administration, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  absorbed  the  other.  An- 
tonio Lopez  was  named  president  for  ten  years. — 
The  presidency  of  Paraguay  became  a  real  dy- 
nasty. When  his  constitutional  term  had  expired, 
Lopez  wished  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  Don 
Francisco-Salano  Lopez,  and  the  assembly  very 
graciously  lent  itself  to  this  notion.  But  Oen. 
Lopez  declined  the  honor  tendered  him,  and  his 


refusal  does  not  seem  to  have  displeased  the  head 
of  his  family,  who  willingly  allowed  himself  to 
be  renominated.  It  was  not  \mtil  1862,  on  the 
death  of  Antonio  Lopez,  that  the  congress  finally 
called  Don  Francisco-Salano  Lopez  to  the  decen- 
nial presidency.  —  The  elevation  to  power  of 
Don  Carlos- Antonio  Lopez  had  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  Paraguay,  and  his  son,  still  more 
completely  freed  from  the  traditions  of  Francia, 
and  mor«  inclined  to  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
which  he  had  visited,  promised  to  continue  the 
benefit.  Don  Antonio  had  governed  Paraguay 
with  mildness,  and  his  patriarchal  justice  was 
full  of  mercy.  Of  the  foreign  policy  of  Fran- 
cia he  had  retained  only  his  determined  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Paraguay, 
and  to  preserve  it  against  the  attempted  invasion 
of  its  turbulent  neighbors.  He  would  not  at  any 
cost  return  into  the  distracted  pale  of  the  old  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  exchange  the  order 
and  prosperity  which  his  fellow-countrymen  en- 
joyed for  the  deceptive  unity  of  the  Argentine 
provinces,  a  unity  fruitful  only  in  endless  civil 
strife.  But  what  was  his  personal  work,  and 
remains  his  title  to  honor,  is  the  intention  he 
formed,  and  afterward  accomplished,  of  demol- 
ishing Uie  Chinese  wall  which  Francia,  after  the 
example  of  the  Jesuits,  hia  pr^ecessors,  had  built 
around  Paraguay.  He  above  all  wished  to  open 
communications  with  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
persistence  with  which  he  pressed  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  etc., 
the  isolation  of  Paraguay  was  in  part  done  away 
with  in  1860.  This  isolation  was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  very  situation  of  Paraguay.  It  is  a 
vast  plateau  of  arable  land,  watered  by  mighty 
rivers  and  numerous  streams,  but  elevated  above 
all  the  other  countries  of  South  America,  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  far  from  any 
sea,  and  has  communication  with  the  other  states 
only  by  means  of  its  two  rivers',  the  Parana  and 
the  Paraguay.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  two  Lo- 
pezes was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  navigation  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  second  Lopez  established  it 
by  a  decree.  He  also  had  a  railroad  constructed. 
Very  much  inclined  to  the  economic  progress  of 
Europe,  whence  be  had  returned  decorated  (an 
immense  prestige  in  America),  he  had  resolved  to 
make  of  Paraguay  a  state  of  large  resources,  and 
economic  works,  after  the  fashion  of  France  in 
1853  and  the  succeeding  years,  whose  political 
constitution  he  pretty  closely  copied.  He  acted 
as  the  ruler  of  a  country  of  901,640  square  kilo- 
metres and  1,337,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues 
were  increased  to  12,450,000  francs,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  sale  of  the  herb  ttuzU  (Paraguay 
tea),  from  the  domains  (over  8,000,000  francs),  and 
customs  duties.  Paraguay  had  no  public  debt, 
and  its  4,600,000  francs  of  paper  money  were  se- 
cured by  a  specie  reserve  of  an  equal  amount.  Its 
imports  amounted  to  over  8,000,000  francs,  and 
its  exports  to  7,000,000.  —  Lopez's  position  as  head 
of  the  state  was  a  unique  one ;  less  than  7,000 
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square  kOometres  of  this  vast  country  belonged 
to  private  parties;  the  remainder  was  state  domain 
administered  by  Lopez.  All  the  farmers  were 
therefore  hia  tenants,  so  to  speak;  the  manufactures 
which  they  produced  were  his;  Paraguay  was  but 
an  immense  farm  in  his  hands.  Its  means,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  keeping  with  the  greatness  of  its 
natural  resources:  these  fertile  plains  were  worked 
with  the  spade;  the  farmers  who  used  the  plow 
were  few.  There  was  no  industry  but  that  which 
was  improvised  for  the  necessities  of  war.  The 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  commands  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  hostility  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public was  surpassed  by  that  of  Brazil,  which, 
for  the  ownership  of  vague  and  contested  ter- 
ritory, drew  the  other  states  bordering  on  the 
Parana  into  a  coalition  which  overcame  Lopez. 
—  Brazil  demanded  the  left  bank  of  the  Para- 
guay (1804),  and  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
right  bank,  which  is  possessed  by  Uruguay.  It 
was  against  Uruguay  that  the  coalition  was  flrst 
formed.  The  two  greedy  governments,  refusing 
the  intervention  of  Italy,  put  in  power,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  moderate  {blaneo)  government  which 
regularly  governs  Uruguay,  the  revolutionary 
{Colorado)  party,  which  invaded  the  republic. 
Lopez,  who  was  friendly  to  the  bUnuxn,  felt  him- 
self threatened,  and  while  refusing  an  alliance 
with  Uruguay,  he  protested  against  the  invasion 
'Of  the  Brazilian  squadron  in  lower  Paraguay, 
Ifov.  17,  1884.  He  declared  war  against  Brazil, 
and  invaded  the  Brazilian  territory.  Flores,  the 
toloTctdo,  who,  with  his  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  took  possession  of 
Montevideo,  joined  the  coalition.  This  struggle 
of  one  against  three,  of  a  great  military  farm 
against  three  nations  provided  with  every  indus- 
trial and  maritime  resource,  moved  Europe. 
Lopez  was  on  good  terms  with  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  also  with  the  United  States;  but 
American  intervention  was  rejected  by  Brazil. 
This  empire,  which  evidently  dragged  the  two  re- 
publics of  La  Plata  into  the  struggle  against  their 
will,  pushed  matters  to  extremes.  Lopez,  five 
times  conquered,  five  times  repaired  his  losses  by 
a  general  conscription,  comprising  women  and 
children.  He  was  finally  captured  and  killed. 
There  are  few  examples  in  history  of  a  war  so 
desperate,  and  go  complete  a  ruin  (1865).  The 
population  of  Paraguay  fell  from  1,880,000  to 
900,000,  and  the  revenues  from  18,000,000  francs 
to  2,000,000.  —  It  seems  that  the  conquerors 
wished  partially  to  justify  their  ordinary,  and  in 
this  case  plausible,  pretense  of  making  war  only 
in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  liberty;  for,  after 
having  stipulated  for  the  territorial  acquisitions 
which  they  had  long  demanded,  they  left  the  Par- 
aguayans free  to  manage  their  own  home  govern- 
ment. By  the  treaty  of  Buret,  concluded  with  Bra- 
zil and  the  Argentine  Republic  May  1,  1865,  and 
ratified  June  20, 1870,  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain only  the  territory  situated  between  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  rivers.    Hence  the  area  of  the 


republic  is  at  present  only  about  172,500  square 
kilometres.  A  constitution,  proclaimed  Nov.  25, 
1875,  provided  for  a  president  for  four  years,  and 
a  legislative  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  representatives.  It  is  substantially  a 
reproduction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  —  Examples  of  such  efforts  as  Paraguay 
now  made  to  repair  so  complete  a  catastrophe  are 
as  rare  as  the  catastrophe  itself.  The  government 
of  Paraguay  proposed  the  sale  of  the  immense  na- 
tional property,  which  comprised  almost  its  entire 
territory.  But  these  lands  had  to  be  hypothe- 
cated to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £25,000,000,  which 
was  effected  in  England.  In  1862  there  was  no 
public  debt:  in  1870  it  amounted,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish loan,  to  1,180,000,000  francs.  Disorganiza- 
tion was  such  that  the  government  had  lost  the 
titles  to  its  property;  a  special  commission  had  to 
be  appointed  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  state. 
The  instruments  of  production  and  the  products 
themselves  were  everywhere  damaged,  when  they 
were  not  destroyed.  The  railroad  had  to  be  sup- 
plied anew  with  rolling  stock,  workshops  and 
stations.  They  had  to  rebuild  public  edifices,  re- 
establish tribunals,  issue  paper  money,  take  meas- 
ures for  the  representation  of  Paraguay  at  the 
international  exposition  of  Cordova,  and  to  en- 
courage bnmigration.  Slavery  was  abolished 
(1871),  the  standing  army  reduced,  and  foreigners 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  na- 
tives, but  not  to  high  political  and  administrative 
functions.* — Biblioobafht.    L.  A.  Demersay, 

•  The  minlstiy  coneistB  of  five  ■ecretarles,  presiding  over 
the  departmenta  of  the  Interior,  of  finance,  pf  wonhip  and 
jnotice,  of  war,  and  of  foreign  affairs.  For  administiatiTe 
parpoaes  the  coantrr  la  divided  Into  we^entj  departments 

(departementot),  goTemed  by  commanderg The  pabllc 

revenae  of  Paraguay  la  derired  mainly  from  cnatoma  duties. 
In  1881  they  yielded  £8S,M8.  In  188i  the  expenditure  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  £82,666,  inclnslTe  of  Interest  on 
the  debt,  army  ezpenaea  and  other  itema.  —  The  t«pnbUc 
had  no  debt  nntll  the  war  of  18Kh-70,  which  led  to  the  rais- 
ing of  large  Internal  loana.  In  1871  and  187S,  the  govern- 
ment contracted  two  foreign  loana,  the  flnt  of  the  nominal 
amonnt  of  £1,000,000,  and  the  aecond  of  £1,000,000,  each 
bearing  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  loans,  iaaned  at  the  price 
of  80,  were  hypothecated  on  the  public  lands  of  Paraguay, 
valned  at  £19,880,000.  Payment  of  both  Interest  and  alnking 
f  onda  on  the  two  loans  ceased  in  1874.  No  part  of  the  pre- 
viona  payments,  according  to  the  report  of  the  select  par- 
liamentary committee  on  foreign  loans,  1875,  "  waa  provid- . 
ed  for  by  the  govemmeDt  of  Paraguay,  bat  the  wh<rie  was 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loana  themselves.  Blneo 
these  funds  so  set  apart  have  been  exhausted,  no  payment 
on  account  of  interest  or  sinking  fund  has  been  made  by  the 
government  of  Paraguay."  According  to  treaty  stipniations 
arising  out  of  the  war  of  1865-W,  Paraguay  is  indebted  to 
Brazil  to  the  amonnt  of  S00,000,000  pesos,  or  £40,000,000;  to 
the  Argentine  Confederation  to  the  amonnt  of  86,000,000 
pesos,  or  £7,000,000,  and  to  Uruguay  to  the  amount  of  1 ,000,000 
pesos,  or  £800,000,  being  a  total  war  debt  of  288,000,000  pesos, 
or  £47,300,000.  —  The  military  force  In  the  war  against  the 
united  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, carried  on  during  the  years  186&-70.  comprised  60,000 
men,  including  10,000  cavalry  and  5,000  artillery.  Tbeae 
troops  were  afterward  altogether  disbanded,  and  the  entire 
foree  in  1877  consiated  of  186  foot  soldiers,  forming  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capital.  The  permanent  army  is  only  600  men. 
—  The  (tantlers  of  the  republic,  not  well  defined  previous  to 
the  war  of  1866-70— large  territories  considered  part  of  It 
being  claimed  by  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Conftod- 
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HiH^re'phymqxte,  ieonomique  et  politique  du  Para- 
grtay  et  de*  itaklitaementt  de»  Jettiites,  2  toIb.  ,  8vo, 
Paris,  1865;  Alfred  Du  Oraty,  La  BipvMiqus  de 
Paraguay,  8vo,  Bruxelles,  1865;  K.  Johnston, 
JParagru^f,  (in  "  Qeographical  Magazine,"  July, 
1876),  London,  1875  ;  A.  J.  Kennedy,  La  Plata, 
Bnutl  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1869;  Chas.  Mansfield,  Paraguay,  Sraeil 
and  the  Plate,  new  edit.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Eingsley,  8vo,  London,  1866;  Q.  F.  Masterman, 
Seven  Ehentful  Teart  in  Paraguay,  8vo,  London, 
1869;  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall.  Handbook  to  the 
Biver  Plate  BepubUa,  etc.,  and  the  JRepubUei  cf 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  8vo,  London,  1875; 
Commander  Thomas  G.  Page,  La  Plata,  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  and  Paragiuiy :  Narrative 
of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River 
La  Plata  and  adjacent  countries  during  the  years 
1858-6,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States 
Government,  8vo,  New  York,  1867;  Charles 
Quentin,  Le  Paraguay,  8vo,  Paris,  1866;  George 
Thompson,  Th^  Paraguayan  War,  with  sketches 
of  the  history  of  Paraguay  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  8vo,  London,  1869; 
Joh.  Jac.  V.  Tschudi,  BMeen  dureh  Suedamerika, 
a  vols.,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1866;  Chas.  A.  Washburn, 
ITie  Mttory  ofParagwvy,  with  notes'  of  persomd 
obeervations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1871;  Fregeiro,  Dieeionario  geografieo  e  hittorioo 
da  Bio  de  La  Plata,  etc.,  1878. 

Chas.  Rxtbaud. 

entton— were  flzod  b;  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Brasil, 
the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  signed  Hay  1, 
1885,  to  be  between  £2°  and  87°  gonth  latitude,  and  67°  and 
00°  west  longitude,  of  tho  meridian  of  Paris.  By  the  final 
adluatment  of  the  boundaries  between  Paraguay  and  neigh- 
boring states  the  area  of  the  former  is  now  estimated  at 
01,070  square  miles.  —  An  enumeration  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  18B7  showed  the  populatirai  to  number  1,887,430 
souls.  —  At  the  beginning  of  1878  the  number  of  inliabitants, 
according  to  an  official  return,  was  reduced  to  £31,070  souls, 
comprising  28,746  men  and  10fl,S64  women  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  with  88.070  children,  the  enormous  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  vast  decrease  of  tlie  popula- 
tion, telling  the  results  of  the  war.  Since  that  date,  another 
enumeration  was  taken,  In  1S76,  the  returns  of  which  state 
the  population  at  298,844,  being  an  increase  of  72,766  in  three 
yean.  About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  in  the 
central  province,  containing  the  capital,  the  rest  being  spread 
thinly  as  settlers  over  the  remaining  portion  of  cultivated 
country.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  territory  is  na- 
■tional  property.  —  The  chief  article  of  foreign  commerce  of 
Paragnay  is  the  yerba  mati,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  made  of  tho 
leaves  of  the  Ilex  Paraguayemit  tree,  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  which  are  extensively  consumed  in  all  the  states  of 
South  America.  About  T,6(X),000  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
exported  in  1881.  However,  the  total  commerce  of  the  re- 
public 18  very  small,  tho  aggregate  of  Imports  and  exports 
not  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling  per  annum.  In  1881  the  Imports  amounted  to 
£265,600,  and  the  exports  to  £362,400.  The  Imports  are  de- 
rived to  the  extent  of  Uiree-fonrthB  from  Qreat  Britain,  and 
one-fourth  from  France  and  Germany.  The  British  imports 
are  passing  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  since  the  year  1862,  when  a 
few  articles  of  machinery  and  furniture,  valued  at  £1,784, 
arrived  from  Bngland,  there  has  been  no  direct  Intercourse 
betweoi  Paragnay  and  tlie  United  Kingdom. —  The  only 
railway  in  Fuagnay  is  a  short  line  of  forty-five  Bngliab 
miles,  ftom  Asuncion,  the  capital,  to  Paraguay.  There  are 
no  lines  of  telegraph  but  one  at  the  side  of  this  railway. 
-F.M. 


PARASITES,  Social.  The  parasite  is  om 
who  lives  at  the  exi>en8e  of  other  men.  The  num- 
ber of  parasites  is  so  great,  and  their  place  in  this 
world  BO  considerable,  that  we  can  not  speak  of 
the  general  economy  of  societies  without  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  them.  No  human  being 
can  live  imless  he  has  become  exclusive  master, 
that  is  to  say,  proprietor,  of  some  portion  of  mat- 
ter, be  it  but  the  piece  of  bread  or  of  fruit  which  he 
is  on  the  point  of  eating,  or  of  the  clothinig  which 
covers  him.  Some  men  live  by  the  honest  acqui- 
sition and  accumulation  of  property,  or  by  the  just 
conservation  of  property  previously  acquired; 
these  constitute  the  useful  and  active  part  of  the 
human  race.  Others  live  on  the  resources  of 
their  neighbors;  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 
that  they  should  obtain  the  proprietorship  of  the 
things  indispensable  to  their  subsistence.  A  man 
may  live  by  the  use  and  consumption  of  the 
things  or  the  product  of  the  things  which  he  has 
previously  obtained  by  occupation,  or  which 
have  been  acquired,  preserved  or  accumulated  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  inheritance.  We  call  indi- 
viduals thus  provided,  proprietors,  capitalists. 
The  usage  of  speech  reserves  these  names  to  per- 
sons who  possess  more  material  objects  than  are 
needed  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  life.  It 
is  not  customary,  though  he  really  is  one,  to  call 
a  proprietor  the  unfortunate  man  who  possesses 
merely  his  clothing  or  his  food  for  the  day.  A 
man  may  own  nothing,  either  in  capital  producing 
an  income  or  in  stocks  of  provisions  or  other 
property,  or  he  may  possess  only  an  insuflScient 
quantity  of  these,  and  yet  live  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Within  each  one  of  us  there  is  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  acquisition  capable  of  furnishing 
material  objects  for  our  enjoyment.  This  inner 
most  personal  force,  superior  if  not  to  all,  at 
least  to  the  usual  and  probable,  risks  of  chance,  is 
labor ;  in  other  words,  the  development  of  our 
powers  of  activity.  Through  this  force  we  ate 
enabled  to  render  useful  service  to  ourselves  and 
others ;  and  we  acquire  with  certainty  our  share 
of  property  by  the  exchange  of  services,  and  acci- 
dentally by  occupation.  When  a  man  lives  nei- 
ther by  his  own  labor  nor  capital,  a  term  in  which, 
for  greater  convenience,  we  include  all  proi)erty 
previously  acquired  actually  laid  by,  he  must 
live  by  the  labor  or  capital  of  others.  Every  man 
belongs  then,  necessarily,  to  one  of  these  classes: 
capitalists,  workmen,  parasites.  We  are  wrong  in 
speaking  of  three  classes:  in  truth,  what  are  called 
classes  here  are  only  three  attributes,  three  aspects 
of  humanity.  Two  of  these  qualities,  or  all  three 
of  them,  are  often  united  in  the  same  person. 
When  we  range  men  in  these  three  classes,  we 
take  principally  into  consideration  which  of  the 
three  qualities  is  predominant  in  each  of  them.  — 
Mirabeau,  in  the  discussion  on  the  tithes  in  France, 
uttered  the  following  words,  which  provoked  the 
murmurs  of  the  assembly:  "  It  is  time  to  renounce  ■ 
the  prejudices  of  a  proud  ignorance  which  dis- 
dains the  words  wages  and  wage- workers.  I  know 
of  but  three  ways  of  existing  in  society:  a  man 
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must  be  a  beggar,  a  thief  or  a  wage-receiyer. 
Proprietors  themselves  are  merely  the  first  among 
wage-receivers;  what  we  commonly  call  his  prop- 
erty is  nothing  but  the  price  which  society  pays 
him  for  the  distribution  which  he  is  intrusted 
with  making  to  other  individuals,  in  return  for 
his  consumption  and  his  expenses.  Proprietors 
are  the  agents  and  stewards  of  the  social  body." 
The  following  day  the  abb6  Duplaquet,  on  re- 
dgning  from  a  priory,  said:  "  I  commit  myself  to 
the  justice  of  tiie  nation ;  considering,  whatever 
M.  de  Mirabeau  may  have  said  on  the  subject, 
that  I  am  too  old  to  earn  my  wages,  too  honest  to 
steal,  and  that  the  services  which  I  have  rendered 
should  excuse  me  from  begging. "  This  witty  rep- 
artee of  the  abbS  was  misleading;  the  right  to  the 
continuation  of  his  wages  was  already  earned,  for 
the  reward  for  past  services  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  honest  wages.  The  assembly,  therefore,  did 
wrong  to  receive  it  with  murmurs,  and  to  take 
offense  at  the  term  wage-receivers,  which  its  great 
orator,  obeying  the  luminous  boldness  of  Us  good 
sense,  tried  to  free  from  an  unmerited  reproach. 
Hirabeau'a  classification  approached  the  truth, 
but  did  not  reach  it;  proprietors  are  not  wage 
workers;  beggars  and  thieves  constitute  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  parasites,  but  do  not  include  them 
all.  Mirabeau  was  right  in  saying,  with  the 
physiocrates,  that,  being  the  agents  and  stewards 
of  the  social  body,  proprietors  distributed  wages 
for  their  consumption  and  their  expenses:  the 
inaccuracy  consisted  in  pretending  that  they  re- 
ceived social  wages  for  that  distribution.  This 
was  to  confound  the  origin  of  its  acquisition  with 
the  use  of  the  thing,  and  to  take  account  only  of 
the  service  rendered  by  property,  and  not  of  its 
right  over  the  thing.  Owners  of  property  gain 
the  right  to  wages  only  in  so  far  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  proprietor  is  joined  the  character  of  work- 
man, which,  it  is  true,  is  usually  added  and  in 
varying  proportions,  but  which  corresponds  to  a 
different  order  of  relations.  Owners,  masters  of 
their  property,  use  it  to  suit  themselves,  in  their 
own  interest,  at  their  own  risk;  the  utility  accru- 
ing indirectly  to  society  from  this  use  is  the  only 
service  inherent  in  their  quality  as  owners,  and 
calls  for  no  reward.  It  is  in  this  use  itself  that 
they  find  the  pay  for  this  service.  When  society 
guarantees  them  the  peaceable,  permanent  pos- 
session and  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
it  does  not  pay  them  wages;  it  fulfills  its  own 
duty  by  causing  the  rights  of  owners  to  be  re- 
qpected;  they  it  is  who,  by  paying  their  taxes  and 
bearing  other  public  burdens,  pay  society  for  the 
service  it  renders  them  by  guarding  and  guaran- 
teeing their  property.  They  distribute  wages  only 
because  these  wages  bring  them  a  profit  by  means 
of  the  values  in  things  or  services,  of  whidi  wages 
are  the  representation,  and  the  thing  given  in 
exchange  for.  The  social  utility  of  property  is 
the  consequence  of  its  right,  but  neither  its  basis 
nor  its  measure.  To  lift  the  respect  due  to  prop- 
erty to  its  true  height,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  even  if  property  remained 


idle,  unproductive  or  badly  used,  it  would  still 
be  sacred  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same 
degree  as  if  employed  in  useful  consumption  and 
productive  expenditure.  Very  distinct  in  theory, 
the  quality  of  the  proprietor  and  that  of  the  wage- 
earner  are  linked  together  in  the  concrete  realities 
of  life  by  niunerous  points  of  contact,  and  are 
frequently  found  united  in  the  same  individual. 
Eveiy  workman  possesses  in  his  own  person  an 
immaterial  capital,  which  consists  in  his  capacity 
for  labor.  It  is  composed  of  his  natural  activity, 
his  theoretical  instruction,  his  practical  skill;  the 
direction  which  his  moral  development  imparts 
to  his  powers  must  also  be  included  as  of  great 
importance.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  material  objects  which  may  be- 
come pl-operty,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
find  workmen  capitalists,  to  consider  only  great 
manufacturers,  etc.,  operating  on  a  large  stock 
previously  accumulated.  The  artisan  who  has 
become  owner  of  his  tools  and  furniture  is  a 
capitalist,  though  on  a  modest  scale;  for  he  (kjs- 
seeses  articles  which  enable  him  to  live,  and 
things  which  he  can  use  without  destroying,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  ulterior  instruments  of 
gain  to  him.  In  proportion  as  his  property  in- 
creases, as  his  tools  become  more  numerous  or 
better,  as  his  stock  of  provisions  accumulates  for 
future  consumption,  his  character  as  capitalist  be- 
comes more  evident.  — There  are  capitalists  who 
live  only  on  their  capital  or  on  their  income;  but 
they  are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  employ 
a  certain  amoimt  of  paid  labor  in  giving  life  to, 
fructifying  and  increasing  their  property.  Of 
all  the  sophisnjs  used  to  pervert  the  understand- 
ing of  the  public  sentiment,  one  of  the  falsest 
and  most  productive  of  danger  is  that  which, 
exalting  labor  at  the  expense  of  property,  endeav*- 
ors  to  range  capitalists  among  parasites  so  far  as 
that  part  of  their  fortune  not  produced  by  actual 
labor  is  concerned.  The  full  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  accompanied  by  its  essential 
character  of  indefinite  transmissibility,  would  be 
the  wisest  of  calculations  and  the  most  useful  of 
combinations,  even  if  it  were  only  the  result  of 
human  convention.  But  property  is  more  than 
this:  it  is  a  right;  and,  to  consider  it  only  in  its 
relations  with  labor,  it  is  the  right  of  labor  itself. 
Take  away  the  certainty  of  being  recognized  as 
the  master  of  goods  legitimately  acquired,  and 
you  break  the  spring-  of  the  activity  which  ac- 
quires them;  deprive  the  father  of  a  family  of  the 
assurance  of  transmitting  the  property  acquired 
or  preserved  for  his  children,  and  you  have 
destroyed  the  family  spirit,  and  with  it  saving, 
temperance,  providence,  resignation,  and  plans 
for  the  future.  Man  is  bom  for  labor;  but  he 
craves  repose,  leisure,  and  the  serene  and  disin- 
terested culture  of  the  mind.  To  stigmatize  in 
theory,  or  disturb  in  practice,  the  past  of  which 
capitalists  are  the  depositaries,  would  be  the  death 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Labor,  which  is 
future  property,  has  confidence  in  its  forces  only 
through  the  stability  of  property,  which  is,  mainly. 
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paat  Utbor. — The  parasite  uses  his  neighbor's 
goods,  that  is,  his  property  or  his  labor,  -without 
giving  in  return  anything  or  any  service.  But  it 
does  not  follow  because  an  object  was  acquired 
parasitically,  that  it  was  illegitimately  obtained. 
Ownership  of  things  originates  in  several  legiti- 
mate ways.  Its  first  source  is  in  the  right  of 
occupation;  by  virtue  of  which  a  vacant  thing  is 
appropriated  by  the  person  who  first  takes  it. 
This  origin  excludes  all  idea  of  a  parasitic  acqui- 
BitioD,  since  it  relates  only  to  things  to  which  no 
other  person  had  acquired  a  right.  Things  already 
occupied  can  only  be  acquired  by  transmission. 
Transmission  is  legitimately  effected  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  is  inheritance,  which,  consider- 
ing as  a  unit  the  natural  association  of  relation- 
ship or  affection,  transfers  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  his  heirs,  by  title  of  the  civil  con- 
tinuation of  his  person.  The  heir  is  not  a  para- 
site, since  he  acquires  in  virtue  of  his  own  right, 
which  is  the  complement  and  consequence  of  the 
full  and  entire  right  of  his  parent.  Another  way 
is  exchange,  through  which  property  is  acquired 
for  an  equivalent  furnished  in  things  or  in  serv- 
ices. Thanks  to  exchange,  each  man  need  owe  to 
himself  alone  the  means  of  living  and  owning 
property,  and  thus  obtain  independence  and  dig- 
nity from  his  own  free  acts.  The  third  legitimate 
way  of  transmission  is  the  way  of  gift.  This  is 
the  only  source  of  existence  regularly  open  to 
parasite  life.  Outside  of  these  four  modes  of 
acquisition,  morality  and  law  recognize  no  other. 
Robbery,  rapine,  cheating,  extortion,  confiscation, 
war,  every  act  which  takes  another's  goods  by 
fraud  or  violence,  should  be  ranked  as  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  'There  are  some  distinctions  to  be 
made  on  the  subject  of  confiscation  and  war, 
which  may  be  legitimate  by  way  of  exception, 
but  which  are  then  resolved  into  forms  of  ex- 
change, and  as  a  reparation  for  damage  caused. 
— Parasites  live  irregularly,  by  misdemeanors,  or 
regularly  by  gift.  With  regard  to  parasites  of  the 
first  order,  Mirabeau  was  right  when  he  called 
them  robbers;  it  is  for  the  penal  laws  to  settle 
with  them.  These  parasites  are  found  in  every 
station  of  life,  in  all  degrees  of  the  social  scale, 
and  even  among  the  wealthy.  To  live  by  confis- 
cation, to  grow  rich  by  unjust  privileges,  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  work  which  is  never  done,  for  a 
place  which  is  never  filled,  to  break  a  contract  or 
one's  word,  to  appropriate  by  violence,  by  cun- 
ning, by  credit  or  by  power,  the  goods,  the  work, 
the  liberty,  the  rights  of  others,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lowest  of  parasites  without  any  exhibition 
of  shame.  —  Society,  in  its  relations  with  this  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  class  of  men,  has  duties  of 
various  kinds  to  fulfill.  The  first  is  to  punish 
them;  the  second  is  to  see  that  the  punishments 
inflicted  furnish  security  and  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  people;  the  third  is  to  turn  the 
penalties  into  an  effort  to  reform  the  guilty,  and 
above  all  to  prevent  their  becoming,  through  the 
fault  of  institutions,  a  new  cause  of  individual 
corruption  and  social  danger.    With  these  public 


duties  is  connected  everjrthing  which  relates  to 
penal  leg^ation,  to  the  administration  of  repres- 
sive justice,  to  the  management  of  prisons,  to 
banishment,  and  to  the  penitentiary  system.  'Too 
mild  punishment  disarms  and  discourages  society. 
Excessive  severity  destroys  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, and  causes  it  to  Regenerate  by  putting  ven- 
geance in  its  place.  It  invites  impunity.  The 
cause  of  the  greatest  moral  disturbance  is  to  be 
found  in  a  cowardly  complaisance  toward  wealthy 
parasites,  whom  their  social  position  raises  up  to 
serve  as  an  example,  which  position  they  have 
not  been  able  to  protect  from  the  baseness  of  liv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  others.  To  surround  illy 
acquired  wealth  with  honor,  to  lavish  unmerited 
bounties,  to  urge  to  cupidity,  to  arouse  vicious 
inclinations,  as  happens,  for  instance,  when  the 
official  character  is  soiled  by  connecting  it  with 
lotteries  and  gaming  establishments,  is  to  widen 
the  breach  for  the  invasion  of  parasites.  The 
want  of  enlightenment  and  mistakes  of  calculation 
lead  society  to  such  a  result,  when,  even  without 
immoral  intent,  it  combines  or  manages  its  insti- 
tutions in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  from  the 
common  fund,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
all,  the  means  to  support  monopolies,  privileges 
or  franchises,  which  return  nothing  to  compen- 
sate therefor,  monopolies  created  in  certain  kinds  of 
labor,  services,  commerce,  industry.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  protective  system  closely,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  perceive  that  its  principal  wrong  is 
that  it  establishes  and  develops  artificially  para- 
sitic privileges,  covering  them,  often  in  good 
faith,  and  without  understanding  their  real  effect, 
with  the  cloak  of  general  utility.  It  is  not  g^ven 
to  human  laws  to  remedy  everything;  and,  what- 
ever be  their  wisdom,  a  part  of  the  race  will  al- 
ways live  on  the  spoils  taken  from  the  other  part. 
But  we  are  justified  in  wishing  that  laws  and  gov- 
ernments should  have  a  sound  understanding  of 
what  is  just,  and  should  uikite  to  the  sagacity 
which  points  out  evil,  the  probity  to  hunt  it 
down,  and  the  constancy  to  stop  its  progress  aa 
far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  man.  —  'The  parasites  who 
live  on  gifts,  and  whose  existence  thus  depends 
on  a  regular  title,  even  in  the  case  when  irregular 
causes  have  given  birth  to  this  title,  are  a  curious 
and  difficult  subject  of  study.  All  the  questions 
of  pauperism  belong  to  this  subject,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  belong  to  it.  Gift,  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  acquisition,  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  harmony  of  society.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  completeness  of  the  power  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  free  to  deprive  himself  of  his  property 
gratuitously,  without  receiving  anything  in  re- 
turn. To  receive  gratuitously  the  services  or  the 
property  of  another  is  a  parasitic  act,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  determined  by  the  circumstanoea 
which  accompany  it,  and  which  is,  in  itself, 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  name  parasite  is 
given  to  persons  who,  by  habit  and  these  para- 
sitic acts,  live  altogether  or  principally  by  dona- 
tion. The  moral  disfavor  which  custom  attaches 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  services  or  property  of 
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others  without  giving  an  equivalent  therefor, 
arises  from  an  honorable  susceptibility,  and  an- 
swers to  a  respectable  instinct  of  dignity,  but  ia 
not  always  just.  This  acceptance,  if  confined 
strictly  to  its  economic  meaning,  should  be  morally 
neutral,  in  spite  of  the  idea  of  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence which  it  implies;  it  is  right  in  some 
cases,  but  wrong  in  others,  to  make  such  gratui- 
tous acceptance  an  expression  of  contempt.  What 
h  beyond  all  controversy,  is,  that  we  must  not 
apply  the  haish  term  beggar  to  all  those  who  live 
by  gift.  The  idea  of  mendicancy  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  permanent  condition  of  solici- 
tation based  on  the  allegation  of  entire  helpless- 
ness to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  other 
way.  The  man  is  not  a  mendicant  who  re- 
ceives the  donation  without  asking  for  it,  espe- 
cially he  is  not  one  who  receives  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  affection  existing  between  him  and  the 
donor,  or  as  the  satisfaction  of  an  obligation  con- 
necting the  donor  with  him.  Beggary  is  con- 
founded with  rapine  and  robbery  when  it  exacts 
assistance  instead  of  requesting  it.  —  Among  those 
who  receive  without  giving,  and  who  live  on  the 
substance  of  others  without  furnishing  anything 
of  their  own  in  return,  must  be  reckoned  nearly 
all  the  human  race  during  the  period  of  childhood. 
Our  first  years  are  passed  in  absolute  impotence 
as  far  as  productive  labor  is  concerned.  This 
time  is  devoted  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  create  in 
those  who  reach  the  age  of  maturity  an  imma- 
terial capital  of  force  and  activity,  but  which  may 
never  have  this  result.  The  age  of  productive 
labor  is  reached  at  different  periods  by  different 
persons.  Ordinarily  it  commences  too  early  in 
the  poor  families  of  artisans  and  agriculttural 
laborers,  who  hasten  to  employ  their  children  in 
a  lucrative  occupation,  while  the  more  provident 
or  well-to-do  families  are  not  so  hasty  to  consume 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  The 
quality  of  capitalist  belongs  to  children  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  number  of  those  who  are 
bom  with  a  fortune  of  their  own  and  who  can  be 
supported  and  reared  by  means  of  their  own  prop- 
er^, is  extremely  small,  even  in  the  wealthy  class. 
If  we  consider  children  in  individual  isolation 
only,  they  must  be  called  parasites,  for  they  live 
solely  on  the  resources  of  others  given  to  them; 
bat  they  figure  in  society  as  members  of  the  col- 
lectire  being  called  the  family,  of  which  they 
form  an  integral  part  by  right;  and  the  family 
itself  would  become  a  parasite,  if  by  impotence 
or  bad  will,  it  should  allow  the  cost  of  their  sub- 
sistence to  fall  on  others.  The  child  lives  at  the 
expense  of  the  family  without  giving  any  actual 
return,  unless  in  affection,  in  happiness,  in  moral- 
ity, in  hopes,  precious  values  indeed,  but  which 
can  not  be  measured.  Later,  the  child  should 
make  a  return  for  the  assistance  and  services  ren- 
dered it  in  advance.  Its  right  to  existence  rests 
on  a  two-fold  foundation:  on  the  duties  which  the 
instincts  of  onr  nature  engrave  on  our  hearts  and 
dictate  to  the  positive  law;  and  on  the  continued 


mutuality  of  obligations,  which,  contracted  to 
some,  are  paid  to  others,  converting  our  debts  to 
our  fathers  and  mothers  into  credits  to  our  ctiil- 
dren.  The  civil  law  obliges  parents,  fathers  and 
children,  the  ascending  and  descending  lines,  to 
support  each  other  reciprocally.  The  natural  law 
extends  beyond  this  circle  of  family  duties. — The 
family  is  not  the  only  collective  being  on  which 
the  responsibility,  rests  of  supporting  its  members. 
The  same  duty  is  imposed,  in  different  measures 
and  proportions,  on  numberless  associations  into 
which  men  are  collected.  There  is  a  class  of  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  societies  of  mutual  aid, 
whote  capital,  formed  by  means  of  individual 
contributions,  is  intended  for  those  of  its  members 
who  are  in  distress  or  who  reach  a  certain  age,  or 
a  certain  time  of  service..  The  assistance  de- 
manded in  this  case  is  not  a  donation,  it  is  a 
credit,  a  regular  and  foreseen  employment  of  a 
common  saving  collected  for  this  ptu^jose.  The 
patty  who  receives  aid  here  is  in  no  way  a  para- 
site, not  even  with  regard  to  those  particular 
bodies,  so  long  as  ho  receives  his  share  only  after 
having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  contract. 
He  becomes  a  parasite  with  reference  to  the  asso- 
ciation, if,  without  having  furnished  his  due,  he 
receives  from  its  botmty,  instead  of  from  his  own 
contribution,  the  assistance  which  is  given  him. 
But  the  individual  thus  assisted  is  not  a  parasite 
on  the  rest  of  society,  since  he  lives  on  resources 
which  the  rest  of  society  did  not  contribute  to 
provide  for  him.  A  county  undertakes  the  sup- 
port of  its  poor.  These  are  parasites  with  ref- 
erence to  it,  but  not  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  is  not  called  on  to  do  anything  for  them. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  individuals  assisted 
by  private  charity;  which,  by  taking  them  in 
charge,  relieves  society  in  general  to  that  extent. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  the  re- 
sources of  private  charity  are  limited,  the  parasites 
who  exhaust  it  prevent  it  from  being  extended  to 
others  who  ne«l  it  as  much  or  more  than  they; 
and  in  this  manner  they  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  needy.  It  is  a  fundamental  truth, 
too  little  recognized,  that,  different  from  other 
duties,  which  have  corresponding  rights,  there  is 
no  right  which  corresponds  to  the  duty  of  charity. 
The  rich  man  must  relieve  the  poor  without  the 
poor  having  any  gght  as  against  the  rich.  Re- 
ligion has  admirable  doctrines  on  this  subject 
which  public  law  might  profit  by:  while  it  teaches 
charity  to  some,  it  commands  gratitude  and  resig- 
nation to  others.  Private  charity  is  a  debt  of 
conscience  and  love,  and  not  a  debt  by  right;  it 
does  not  obey  precise  rules,  and  is  not  governed 
by  the  calculations  of  human  prudence;  it  feels 
that  its  most  urgent  cares,  its  most  bountiful  as- 
sistance, its  most  affectionate  consolations,  should 
be  given  to  unmerited  suffering,  but  it  desires 
to  assist  even  those  who  have  deserved  their  mis- 
fortune by  their  faults.  Thus,  to  extend  its  be- 
nevolent duties,  it  is  enough  for  charity  to  say 
that  each  man  ought  to  feel  his  weakness  to  be 
such,  ttmt  he  should  not  arm  himself  arrogantly 
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against  indulgence.    Cliarity  has  its  eyes  fixed, 
not  on  what  it  gives,  but  on  wliat  it  lias  itself  re- 
ceiyed.    All  men  would  be  charitable  if  they 
would  remember  the  large  number  of  services 
which  each  one  receives  from  his  neighbors,  no 
matter  how  brilliant  his  actual  situation  may  be. 
There  is  not  an  individual  who  does  not  draw 
abundantly  from  this  large  capital  of  the  uni- 
versal domain  transmitted  and  increased  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  who  does  not  talce 
much  more  from  it  than  he  can  ever  return  to  it. 
We  owe  too  much  to  others  to  be  authorized 
to   bargain  our  assistance  to  those  whom  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  aid.  —  Public  charity  is  gov- 
erned by  narrower  and  more  worldly  rules  tlian 
private   charity.     Consequently,   men  correctly 
cease  to  call  it  cliarity,  and  give  it  the  more  mod- 
em name  of  public  assistance.     Charity,  which  is 
love,  strips  itself  to  give  to  others.    When  the 
state  gives  and  assists,  it  stripe  itself  of  nothing; 
its  action  is  limited  to  distributing  in  a  certain 
fashion  the  contributions  which  it  levies  on  its 
citizens.     Not  every  gift  is  charity;  the  assist- 
ance distributed  by  the  state  is  only  a  branch  of 
the  public  administration.    The  only  parasites  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  should  be  the  poor  who 
can  not  be  properly  cared  for  by  their  families, 
associations  or   private   charity.    To  live  in  a 
purely  gratuitous  manner  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  when  not  compelled  to  accept  the  gifts  by 
which  it  supports  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  is  to 
belong  to  the  worst  class  of  parasites,  to  that  class 
of  people  who  are  able  not  to  be  parasites,  a  per- 
verse class,  a  public  pest,  whose  close  relationship 
with  robbers  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  and 
to  which  we  need  not  return.    It  only  remains 
for  us  to  speak  of  parasites  who  are  really  poor 
people.    State  donations,  lilce  private  gifts,  are 
essentially  one-sided,  in  this  sense,  that  the  moral 
duty  imposed  on  the  donor  does  not  suppose  any 
right  in  the  recipient.    Where  credit  begins,  dona- 
tion ceases.     It  is  the  desire  of  humanity  that  hu- 
man beings  should  not  be  left  to  perish  of  distress; 
it  is  the  dictate  of  prudence  that  a  mass  of  men  ex- 
cited to  disorder  and  crime  by  the  spax  of  want 
should  not  be  left  to  increase  in  the  bosom  of  soci- 
ety; but  the  duty  of  the  state  to  be  humane  and 
prudent  creates  no  right  to  demand  its  assistance. 
The  destructive  sophism  wlj^ch  converts  want 
into  credit  has  been  revived  in  our  time  under  the 
names  of  the  right  to  existence,  the  right  to  labor, 
the  right  to  assistance.    It  has  been  frequently 
refuted  in  this  cyclopaedia.      (See   Ateliers; 
Chabftt;  CoifMxrNiBM;  Labor,  Riohtto.)    The 
falsest  sophisms  are  generally  the  exaggerations 
of  a  correct  idea,  or  the  improper  generaliza- 
tion of  a  particular  truth.    The  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  anti-social  sophisms  which  parade  the 
name  of  socialism,  place  their  point  of  support  on 
the  undeniable  theory  of  reparation  of  wrongs, 
but  they  draw  strange  conclusions  from  this.    By 
attacking  not  only  society,  but  also  the  law  of 
sociality,  the  sacred  foundation  of  society,  they 
affect  to  see  In  the  conditions  of  every-day  life, 


such  as  it  has  been  organized  by  the  universal 
consent  of  nations,  the  abasement  and  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals, Instead  of  finding  in  it  a  fruitful  and 
efi^ient  cause  of  their  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment.   A  proposition  which  remains  true  in  spite 
of  the  crookedness  imparted  to  it  by  these  soph- 
isms, is  this,  that  when  suffering  is  Iwm  of  the 
sins  of  society  or  governments  and  the  vice  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  laws,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  humanity,  decency  and  wisdom,  but  of  a  strict 
obligation  of  the  state  to  alleviate  it.    It  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  donation,  but  of  credit.    Society, 
being  held  to  repair  its  own  wrongs,  is  not  obliged 
to  correct  those  which  individuals  infiict  on  them- 
selves, any  more  than  those  which  they  suffer 
from  others  or  from  undeserved  misfortune.    It 
would  be  to  destroy  the  dignity,  the  liberty,  the 
responsibility  of  individuals,  to  transfer  to  the 
social  body  the  task  belonging  to  each  one  of 
guarding,  preserving    and    denrekiping    himself. 
What  society  owes  its  memliers,  is,  to  protect  and 
guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  their  rights  with  all 
its  strength;  its  ofBce  is  not  to  think,  to  will  or  to 
act  for  them.    The  more  liberty  a  state  insures  to 
its  citizens,  the  less  attention  it  owes  their  inter- 
ests, since  it  leaves  these  interests  more  completely 
to  the  management  and  responsibility  of  the  citi- 
zens themselves;  if  it  interferes  in  private  life  and 
exerts  an  influence  in  managing  the  property  of 
individuals,  its  responsibility  to  individuals  in- 
creases with  every  extension  which  it  gives  to  its 
guardianship.    For  societies,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, to  do  good,  is  a  secondary  duty;  not  to  do 
wrong  is  the  first.    The  wants  of  a  wise  adminis- 
tration counsel  the  state  to  assist  the  parasitic  mass, 
but  the  obligations  not  to  create  parasites  itsdf , 
an  obligation  a  himdred  times  more  serious  and 
binding,  is  antecedent  to  this.    It  should  not  act 
like  a  surgeon  who  would  first  wound  the  passers 
by,  and  then  offer  them  his  services.     Society  cre- 
ates paupers,  and  consequently  parasites,  when  it 
turns  from  the   straight  road  of  Justice,   and, 
changing  the  noble  office  of  guaranteeing  and  pro- 
tecting property  into  a  tyranny,  takes  possession  of 
property  and  labor,  or  injures  Uiem  by  its  exac- 
tions :  it  creates  paupers  when  it  arrests  or  ham- 
pers the  free  exercise  of  moral,  intellectual  or 
physical  activity,  the  natural  expansion  of  labor, 
the  legitimate  acquisition  or  transmission  of  prop- 
erty; it  also  creates  paupers  when  it  offers  a  pre- 
mium on  vice,  idleness  and  lack  of  courage,  by 
too  great  a  readiness  to  grant  relief.    Society, 
through  the  enormous  power  which  it  wields, 
feeds  and  increases  the  evil  when  it  distributes 
imprudently  what  it  believes  to  be  its  t>eneflts. 
The  moderation  in  public  assistance  commanded 
by  prudence,  rests  also  on  another  basis.   The  state, 
which  can  levy  only  on  the  services  and  the  prop- 
erty of  workmen  and  capitalists,  should  never  for- 
get that  whatever  it  gives  is  necessarily  taken 
from  the  goods  of  its  citizens;  generosity  at  the 
expense  of  others  easily  degenerates  into  spolia- 
tion. —  The  assistance  ^ven  to  parasites  is  an  ex- 
pedient rather  than  a  remedy.    Social  progress 
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conafats,  not  in  maintaining  and  supporting  a 
greater  number  of  pcunasites,  but  in  decreasing  and 
#!iiinfa«ring  the  parasites  in  existence.  The  per- 
Terslon  of  manners,  the  extinction  or  abasement 
of  tlie  moral  sense,  makes  most  parasites.  A  bad 
book,  a  vicious  sophism,  an  evil  eiuunple,  creates 
more  misery  than  hail,  Are  or  famine.  If  it  is 
necessary,  because  they  are  men,  to  assist  human 
beings  who  consume  without  producing  and  re- 
ceive without  giving,  it  i»  Imperative  to  attempt 
their  reformation  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
acquire  property  throu^  morality  and  labor. 
Next  to  the  task  of  improving  its  institutions  and 
its  laws  in  order  to  free  itself  from  participation 
in  evil,  society  has  no  more  important  mission 
than  to  obtain  good  results  from  good  laws  by 
imi»oving  the  morals  of  men.  The  amount  of 
misery  is  enormous,  and  alarms  the  most  civilized 
societies.  The  true  problem  would  be  to  dry  up 
or  lessen  the  thousand  impure  channels  through 
which  it  is  formed  and  increased.  Society  should 
by  law  leave  religion  free  to  propagate  its  princi- 
plea;  it  ahouid  open  schools,  make  education  and 
enlightenment  general,  honor  letters,  sciences  and 
arts,  elevate  tlie  moral  sense,  exalt  disinterested- 
ness, cemnnerate  services  rendered,  give  life  to 
indolence,  smooth  obstacles,  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions of  the  market.  Its  Ann  and  vigorous  hu- 
manity should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  de- 
grading form  of  alms;  it  should  without  asperity, 
uniting  prudence  to  kindness,  never  forget  that 
severity  is  generally  more  merciful  than  weakness. 
The  danger  is  great,  when  the  instinct  of  natural 
dignity  wliich  finds  unearned  bread  bitter,  grows 
weak  and  loses  its  honorable  sensitiveness.  The 
loss  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  individuals 
toward  themselves,  in  families  and  other  collective 
bodies  toward  their  members,  throws  into  the  ranks 
of  parasites  persons  of  equivocal  morality  who  find 
it  more  convenient  to  receive  aid  than  to  work. 
In  the  train  of  idleness  follows  oovetousness;  then 
oormption,  wliich,  increasing  more  and  more,  im- 
pels all  to  live  at  the  expense  of  all.  —  The  only 
efficacious  and  honorable  means  of  combating  the 
parasitic  spirit,  the  last  extremity  of  human  abase- 
ment, and  assisting  pauperism,  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  freedom  of  labor  and  property.  All 
other  methods  serve  simply  to  conjure  the  neces- 
sities and  dangers  of  to-day,  without  promising, 
but  often  preparing,  a  worse  to-morrow.  When 
workmen  can  display  their  activity  in  peace, 
when  caidtaliats  can  with  confidence  accumulate 
and  lay  np  their  property,  the  products  of  which 
will  enrich  all,  the  class  of  parasites  decreases  and 
is  quieted  through  the  development  of  the  other 
two  classes.  Just  as  workmen  and  capitalists 
prosper  and  suffer  together,  and  as  it  would  be  to 
impel  them  to  suicide  and  to  mutual  oppres- 
sion, to  arouse  rivalry  and  envy  l>etween  them, 
parasites  should  respect  capitalists  and  laborers, 
not  only  on  account  of  moral  obligation  and  the 
command  of  positive  law,  but  also  from  calcula- 
tion of  wliat  is  useful  for  themselves.  Parasites 
in  fact  or  in  intention,  the  unfortunates  who  are. 


and  the  cowards  who  wish  to  be,  parasites,  would 
be,  like  the  rest  of  society,  ruined  by  the  despoil- 
ing of  those  who  labor  and  those  who  own  prop- 
erty. Swarms  of  rivals,  left  behind,  would  be 
excited  by  the  contagion  of  victory,  and  would 
rise  up  as  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  success 
of  the  violence  of  a  day.  Ill  gotten  gains  are  not 
easily  kept.  A  few  days  of  dissipation  would 
quickly  throw  back  into  misery  those  who  had 
escaped  from  it  by  detestable  means.  Their  mo- 
mentary triumph,  by  removing  further  from  them 
the  capacity  of  suffering  with  dignity,  would  only 
redouble  their  Incapacity  for  labor  and  their  help- 
lessness to  acquire  property  honestly.  The  man 
accustomed  to  live  only  on  others,  destro^p  his 
most  lasting  resources,  if  he  ruins  those  who  alone 
are  able  to  acquire  and  preserve.  (See  Paufbb- 
isii.)  Cb.  Bkkouabd. 

PABDON.  Pardon  is  the  remission,  granted 
by  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  state  to  a  sen- 
tenced person,  of  the  penalty  Imposed  on  him  by 
the  courts.  Such  penalty  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  a  less  severe  one.  This  is  what  is  called  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence.  —  Pardon,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  amnesty,  aboUshes  neither  the  offense 
nor  the  sentence.  —  The  utility  of  the  right  of 
pardon  has  been  questioned  by  some  publicists,  as 
for  instance,  Beccaria,  Bentham  and  even  Rous- 
seau, who  have  contested  the  necessity  of  its  inter- 
vention. Beccaria  desired  to  Introduce  clemency 
into  the  law,  but  not  into  the  execution  of  its 
judgments.  He  thought  that  the  moderation  of 
penalties  and  the  "  perfection  of  the  law  "would 
render 'pardons  superfluous,  "The  right  to  remit 
the  penalty  imposed  on  the  culprit,"  he  said,  "  is 
a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws."  This  indexi- 
ble rule,  which  attributes  the  same  weight  and 
measure  to  all  acts  of  the  same  nature,  although 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs  they  differ 
considerably  one  from  the  other,  and  never  have 
the  same  moral  value,  has  been  condemned  by 
experience,  which  has  rejected  the  system  of  the 
fixity  of  penalties.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  although  less 
absolute  than  Beccaria,  reached  almost  the  same 
conclusions.  "  The  right  of  pardon,"  says  Rous- 
seau, "or of  exempting  a  culprit  from  the  pen- 
alty declared  by  the  law  and  pronounced  by  the 
judge,  belongs  only  to  one  who  is  above  the  judge 
and  the  law,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign;  moreover, 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  cases  la 
which  that  power  should  be  exercised  are  very 
rare.  In  a  well-governed  state  there  are  but  few 
punishments,  not  because  pardon  is  very  frequent, 
but  becatise  there  are  few  criminals;  the  multitude 
of  crimes  insures  their  impunity  when  the  state 
is  in  a  condition  of  decay.  *  *  Frequent  cases' 
of  pardon  indicate  that  crim^  will  soon  have 
no  need  of  it." — More  recently  than  Rousseau's 
time  clemency  in  the  execution  of  penalties  found 
new  adversaries.  Mr.  Livingston,  an  American, 
opposed  it  in  principle,  and  proposed  at  least  to 
rMtrict  its  application  to  certain  cases.     "The 
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pardoning  power,"  said  he,  "should  not  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  in  which  the  innocence  of 
the  prisoner  is  discovered  after  he  has  been  con- 
demned, or  in  case  of  his  sincere  and  complete 
reformation."  These  few  words  give  utterance  to 
several  errors :  first,  if  a  person  condemned  is 
found  to  be  innocent  after  his  condemnation,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  pardon;  the  judicial  error 
should  be  corrected,  and  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation annulled.  Then,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  reformation  of  the  person  condemned 
and  his  moral  amendment  should  of  themselves 
constitute  a  motive  for  the  intervention  of  the 
pardoning  power.  Mr.  Livingston,  whom  we  have 
just  cited,  would,  without  doubt,  have  expressed 
himself  differently  had  he  borne  political  crimes 
and  ofFenses  in  mind.  We  do  not  deny  that 
repentance  and  the  return  to  moral  sentiments 
may,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  crimes,  be  made  a 
condition  of  pardon.  The  thief  and  the  murderer 
should  not  be  allowed  to  re-enter  society  without 
giving  it  a  pledge  for  their  moral  behavior.  But 
political  crimes  and  offenses  have  a  special  char- 
acter: they  do  not  manifest  in  their  author  the 
'same  degree  of  perversity  as  common  crimes,  and 
conscience  does  not  express  the  same  reprobation 
for  them.  This  class  of  offenses,  in  most  cases, 
constitutes  just  as  serious  a  violation  of  a  moral 
law  as  ordinary  offenses,  but  not  of  the  same  law. 
Common  crimes  are  crimes  everywhere;  political 
acts  are  crimes  only  in  a  variable  and,  in  a  sense, 
conditional  manner.  It  might  be  said  that  cir- 
cumstances make  and  unmake  them.  "The  im- 
morality of  political  offenses,"  says  Ouizot,  "  is 
neither  as  clear  nor  as  immutable  as  that  6t  ordi- 
naiy  crimes;  it  is  always  crossed  or  obscured  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs;  it  varies  with 
the  time,  with  events  and  with  the  rights  and 
merits  of  power.  —  Public  conscience  is  subject 
to  reaction  in  favor  of  persons  condenmed  for 
political  offenses;  it  can  not  be  so  subject  in  favor 
of  persons  condemned  for  ordinary  crimes.  Pub- 
lic conscience  amnesties  the  former,  it  pardons  the 
latter,  but  it  never  amnesties  them;  it  forgives 
but  does  not  forget  them.  —  How,  then,  can  we 
subordinate  the  right  of  pardon  in  matters  polit- 
ical to  conditions  of  reformation  and  private 
morality,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston? What  makes  repression  necessary  in  cases 
of  this  kind  is  not  the  immorality  and  perversity 
of  the  person  committing  the  offense,  but  political 
causes  which  must  be  subjected  in  their  action 
to  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  of  right; 
the  opportuneness,  sometimes  even  the  necessity, 
of  pardon,  depends  on  the  same  causes.  Circum- 
stances which  change,  occasions  which  pass  away, 
passions  which  become  abated,  parties  which  are 
dissolved:  all  of  these  contribute  toward  dimin- 
ishing the  importf^ce  of  a  person  condemned  for 
a  political  offense."  (Thiorie  du  Code  pinal,  by 
MM.  Chauveau  ct  Faustin  H^lie.)  —  In  politics, 
the  pardon  granted  the  culprit  (who  sometimes  is 
but  a  vanquished  adversary)  produces  the  happiest 
effect  in  favor  of  the  power  granting  it;  it  iqi- 


presses  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  specta- 
cle of  power  and  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time 
disarms  the  parties.  "Monarchs,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "have  so  much  to  gain  by  clemency, 
they  derive  so  much  glory  from  it,  that  in  almost 
every  instance  it  is  for  them  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune to  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  clemency. 
—  How  many  examples  are  there,  on  the  contrary, 
of  powers  pursued  to  death  by  the  cry  of  blood 
uselessly  spilt,  and  which  have  perished  for  not 
having  patdoned  in  timel — But  when  should  we 
punish  and  when  pardon?"  Montesquieu  proposed 
that  question  to  himself,  which  it  is  not  an  easy- 
task  to  solve.  Clemency,  says  he,  should  not 
degenerate  into  weakness,  nor  should  it  bring  the 
prince  who  exercises  it  into  contempt.  Clemency, 
it  is  true,  may  have  its  dangers,  but  neither  is 
implacable  severity  without  its  dangers;  the  latter 
produces  terror,  which  offers  but  an  unsteady  basis 
to  power:  Non  diutumi  timor  magi»ter  offldi,  and 
provokes  retaliation.  If  we  can  not  help  going 
to  extremes  it  is  better  to  sin  by  an  excess  of 
clemency.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  not  the 
better  policy,  even  as  far  as  duration  is  concerned;, 
and  posterity,  which  admires  the  victor,  gives  it» 
love  to  the  indulgent.*  Bmui  CbAs^v. 

PARIS  M0NET4BT  CONFERENCE.  Under 
this  title  will  be  given  a  sketch  of  the  three  in- 
ternational monetary  conferences  held  in  the  city 
of  Paris  in  the  years  1867,  1878  and  1881.  Bi- 
metallism in  the  abstract  having  been  considered 
in  the  article  on  Monky,  that  subject  will  be 
treated  here  only  in  the  narrative  form  as  it  was. 
presented  in  the  discussions  of  the  conferences.  — 
Conference  of  1867;  This  conference  was  brought 
together  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  moved  thereto  by  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Dea  23,  1865,  betweea 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  consti- 
tuting what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Latin 
monetary  union.  The  letter  of  invitation  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  government  inclosed  a  copy 
of  this  treaty,  and  suggested  the  holding  of  an 
international  conference  ' '  to  consider  the  questioa 
of  uniformity  of  coinage  and  to  seek  for  the  basis  of 


*  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  above  to  give  the 
actoal  law,  constitutional  and  other,  relative  to  the  pardon- 
ing power;  thla  Cycloptedia  being  one  or  politics  and  politi- 
cal economy,  mainly,  and  not  of  law.  —  In  the  United  States 
the  power  to  pardon  offenders  Is  vested  by  the  several  state 
constltations  In  the  governor.  It  la  not,  however,  a  power 
which  necessarily  inheres  In  the  executive.  (State  iw.  Dan- 
uing,  9  Ind.,  SS.)  And  several  of  the  state  constltations 
have  provided  that  it  shall  be  exercised  under  sach  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  There  are  provisions 
more  or  less  broad  to  this  pnrport  In  those  of  Kansas,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Hlastsslppi,  Oregon,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa  and  Virginia.  In  State  lu.  Sunning,  9  Ind.,  SO. 
an  act  of  the  legislature  requiring  the  applicant  for  the 
remission  of  a  fine  or  forfeiture  to  forward  to  the  governor, 
with  his  application,  the  opinion  of  certain  county  offlcers 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  remission,  was  sustained  as  an 
act  within  the  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  the 
legislature  to  prescribe  regulations  In  these  cases.  And  see 
Branham  vi.  Lange,  16  Ind.,  600.  The  power  to  reprieve  is 
not  Indoded  in  the  power  to  pardon.    (Cooley.) 
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ulterior  negotiations."  The  conference  assembled 
June- 17,  under  the  presidency  of  Marquis  de 
Moustier,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  following 
named  countries  being  represented :  Austria,  Ba- 
den, Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Oreece,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  WDrtem- 
berg.  The  United  States  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  of  New  York,  and  Oreat 
Britain  by  Mr.  Thomas  Orabam  and  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson.  The  most  eminent  of  the  French  repre- 
sentatiyes,  as  an  economist  and  financier,  was 
Mr.  E.  de  Porieu.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  formulate  the  work  of  the  conference.  —  At 
the  second  session  (June  19)  the  committee  report- 
ed a  "ftMitionnatra"  or  series  of  interrogatories 
to  be  debated  by  the  conference.  These  were 
twelve  in  number,  all  having  relation  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  universal  monetary  unit, 
either  by  adopting  some  existing  unit  or  by  mak- 
ing a  new  one  approximating  to  existing  units, 
and  to  the  means  of  securing  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  same.  The  conference  voted 
nnanknoualy  against  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
new  system,  and  in  favor  of  "  the  mutual  co-ordi- 
nation of  existing  systems."  —  At  the  thirdsession 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  the 
standard  of  the  proposed  unit  should  be  silver 
exclusively.  It  was  decided  in  the  negative 
unanimously.  When  this  vote  was  taken,  Mr. 
Feer-Herzog  (Switzerland)  noted  it  as  a  fact  of 
much  significance,  that  the  representatives  of 
Prussia  and  Sweden,  countries  having  the  silver 
standard,  should  have  voted  in  effect  in  favor  of 
the  gold  standard.  The  conference  then  voted 
ananimoQsly  (with  the  exception  of  The  Nether- 
lands) in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard,  "  leav- 
ing each  state  the  liberty  to  keep  its  silver  stand- 
ard temporarily." — At  the  fourth  session,  on  the 
motion  of  Baron  de  Hock  (Austria),  the  conference 
voted  that  the  advantage  of  intemationality, 
wMcb  the  proposed  gold  unit  would  have,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  coins  in  circulation 
in  slates  having  the  silver  standard  or  the  double 
standard,  unless  suitable  measures  should  be 
adopted  regarding  the  ratio  between  the  two 
metals.  —  At  the  fifth  session  (which  was  presided 
over  by  Prince  Napoleon)  the  question,  what  unit 
should  be  adopted,  came  up  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  Oreat  Britain,  read  a 
paper  saying  titat  his  government  had  been  glad 
to  participate  in  the  conference,  regarding  it  as  a 
means  of  enlightening  public  opinion  on  an  im- 
portant qnestion,  but  could  not  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  it  would  abandon  its  own  mone- 
tary unit  or  assimilate  it  to  that  of  any  continental 
system.  Thd  conference  voted  that  an  interna- 
tional coinage  sliould  consist  of  "types  with  r 
common  denominator  for  weight,  in  gold  coins  of 
identical  fineness,"  and  that  the  fineness  should 
be  nine-tenths.  —  At  the  sixth  session  the  confer- 
ence voted  by  thirteen  to  two  in  favor  of  the 
five-frmnc  gold  piece  (equal  to  90i  cents)  as  the 


common  denominator.  England  and  Sweden 
voted  against  this  proposition ;  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  WQrtcmberg  and  Belgium  did  not  vote. 
It  was  voted  also  that  gold  coins  with  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  five  francs  should  have  legal 
circulation  in  the  countries  agreeing  to  the  action 
of  the  conference,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  dimensions  of  twenty- 
five  francs  for  international  circulation.  —  At  the 
seventh  session  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  decisions 
of  the  conference  to  the  several  states  for  diplo- 
matic .action;  that  the  answers  of  the  several 
states  should  be  transmitted  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, which  should  have  power  to  reassemble 
the  conference;  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
answers  should  be  received  before  Feb.  16, 1868. 
The  conference  adjourned  July  6,  and  was  not 
reassembled.  —  Conferenee  of  1878.  By  the  coin- 
age revision  act  of  Feb.  12, 1873,  the  gold  dollar 
of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains  nine-tenths 
fine  was  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  value  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  the  silver  dollar  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  coins  authorized  to  be  struck  at 
the  mint.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  the  silver 
dollar  was  restored  to  the  list  of  coins  and  made 
full  legal  tender,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy 
was  directed  to  purchase  silver  bullion  and  coin 
into  such  dollars  not  less  than  two  million  dollars' 
worth,  and  not  more  than  four  million  dollars'' 
worth  per  month.  By  the  same  act  the  president 
was  directed  to  invite  the  governments  of  Europe 
"to  join  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  common  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishinginternationally  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money 
and  securing  fixity  'of  relative  value  between 
those  metals."  That  portion  of  the  act  of  187$ 
which  made  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value  was 
not  altered  by  the  act  of  1878.  —  The  conference 
assembled  in  Paris,  Aug.  10.  Delegates  were 
appointed  by  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France, 
Oreat  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  The  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Mees  (The  Netherlands), 
Mr.  Brock  (Norway),  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  (Switzer- 
land), and  Mr.  Delyanni  (Greece)  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  of  1867.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  were  Reuben  E.  Fenton 
of  New  York,  W.  S.  Oroesbeck  of  Ohio,  and 
Francis  A.  Walker  of  Connecticut,  with  8.  Dana 
Horton  as  secretary,  Mr.  Horton  being  admitted 
to  the  conference  as  a  member.  Great  Britain 
was  represented  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geo.  J.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Sir  Thos.  L.  Seccombe, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Gurdon.  The  most  distinguished 
representative  of  France  was  L£on  Say,  min- 
ister of  finance.  Germany  declined  to  send  dele- 
gates. No  action  was  taken  at  the  firat  session 
beyond  the  election  of  L^ou  Say  as  president.  — 
At  the  second  session  Mr.  Oroesbeck,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  offered  two  propositions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference:  1,  That  it  is 
not  to  be  desired  that  silver  be  excluded  from  free 
coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  2d, 
That  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited 
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legal  tender  may  be  safely  adopted  by  equalizing 
them  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  international  agreement. 
Mr.  Groesbeck  said  that  tbat  portion  of  the  law 
of  1878,  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was  made  to 
disappear  from  the  coinage,  had  been  passed 
through  inadvertence  rather  than  intentionally, 
and  that  the  United  States,  although  desiring  to 
restore  silver  to  absolute  equality  with  gold,  had 
been  comi>e]led  to  limit  the  coinage  of  silver  on 
account  of  the  market  value  of  the  metals,  and 
also  by  i-eason  of  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union 
restricting  the  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Ooschen 
and  Mr.  Oibbs  inquired  what  was  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  "  inadvertence  "  of  the  act  of  1878, 
and  whether  that  act  had  been  passed  without 
debate.  Mr.  Groesbeck  replied  tliat  "  no  news- 
paper or  chamber  of  commerce  "  had  considered 
or  recommended  the  bill,  and  that  several  mem- 
bers of  congress  had  confessed  to  him  that  they 
did  not  know  at  the  time  what  they  were  doing. 
Mr.  Feer-Herzog  said  that  silver  had  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  act  of  1878  was  passed,  that  there  had  been 
only  eight  millions  of  silver  dollars  coined  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government  down  to  that 
time,  and  that  he  had  documents  which  he  would 
lay  on  the  table  showing  that  the  section  of  the 
law  of  1878,  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was  made 
to  disappear  from  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  passed  by  inadvertence,  but  volun- 
tarily and  with  reflection,  and  determination  to 
establish  the  single  gold  standard,  which  was  in 
fact,  and  bad  for  a  long  time  been  in  practice, 
the  standard  of  the  country.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  he  himself,  although  at  'tliat  time  occupying 
a  chair  of  political  economy  and  lecturing  on 
money,  was  not  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
and  he  presumed  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  equally  ignorant.  The  prerident 
(M.  Say)  said  tbat  Mr.  Gruesbeck's  observation 
tbat  the  action  of  Uie  Latin  Union  restricting  the 
coinage  of  silver  had  been  one  of  the  motives 
impelling  the  United  States  to  restrict  it  also,  did 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  seemed  to  bim 
that  this  restriction  was  a  compromise  effected 
in  congress  by  means  of  which  a  majority 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Horton  replied  that  the 
Bland  bill  had  been  introduced  in  1876,  and  that 
between  that  time  and  the  passage  of  the  silver 
lemonetizaiion  act  the  subject  hod  been  discussed 
In  all  its  phases,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Latin 
Union  had  not  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium)  said  that  the  real  question 
before  the  conference  was  whether  the  double 
standard  should  be  made  universal.  His  country 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  such  a  propo- 
sition, whose  immediate  result  would  be  to  give 
enormous  profits  to  speculators  in  the  metals  by 
withdrawing  the  one  and  substituting  the  other 
with  every  change  of  market  value.  Count  Rus- 
coni  (Italy)  thought  the  conference  might  pro- 
nounce upon  the  question  of  principle:  "Is  it 
posxible  to  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  gold 
and  silver?"  and  then,  if  it  be  decided  affirma- 


tively, consider  the  means  to  establish  such  ratio. 
Mr.  Broch  (Norway)  said  that  the  double  standard 
was  a  delusion  and  a  misnomer;  there  was  no 
such  thing  anywhere.  Countries  having  the 
double  standard  in  law  had  the  gold  standard 
in  fact  to-day  and  the  silver  standard  to-morrow, 
but  the  double  standard  never.  Silvei-,  by  reason 
of  its  weight  and  bulk,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  countries  and  an  active  circu- 
lation. Gold  alone  responded  to  those  needs. 
Silver  was  suited  only  to  countries  which  were 
backward  or  stationary.  Even  if  all  European 
countries  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  double 
standard,  the  influence  of  India  and  China  would 
produce  incessant  perturbations  and  fluctuations 
by  alternate  importations  and  ezportations  of  sil- 
ver. Mr.  deThoemer(Ruasia)believedthatitwaa 
opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  things  to  endeavor  to 
establish  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  sil- 
ver and  that  of  gold.  After  some  further  discussion 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Rusconi. 
that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  German 
government,  in  the  name  of  all  the  delegates,  to 
send  representatives  to  the  conference. — At  the 
third  session  Mr.  Goschen  said  that  England  coald 
not  adopt  the  double  standard,  but  that  she  had, 
nevertheless,  so  large  an  interest  in  die  question 
under  discussion,  through  her  Indian  possessions, 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  give  her  aid  and  co- 
operation in  any  intelligent  movement  to  arrest 
the  fall  of  silver.  If  all  states  should  resolve  on 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  if  Italy, 
Austria  and  Russia  should  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, would  there  be  sufficient  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose without  a  tremendous  crisis?  It  was  better 
for  the  world  at  large  that  the  two  metals  should 
continue  in  circulation  than  that  one  should  be 
universally  substituted  for  the  other.  The  con- 
ference could  not  adopt  the  American  proposi- 
tion, but  efforts  might  be  made  in  other  directions 
to  check  the  downward  course  of  silver  by  making 
some  definite  disposition  of  the  Gterman  surplus, 
estimated  at  |7S,000,000.  If,  for  instance,  Uiis 
could  be  taken  into  the  United  States  treasuiy  in 
place  of  an  equal  amount  of  gold,  it  would  no 
longer  weigh  on  the  market.  Mr.  von  Hengen- 
muUer  (Austria-Hungary)  said  that  Austria  was 
attached  to  the  principle  of  the  double  standard, 
and  in  theory  must  subscribe  to  the  American 
proposition,  but  unfortunately  the  advantage  of 
it  depended  upon  itsgeneral  adoption,  which  was 
not  to  be  looked  for.  His  government  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  If  the  conference  were  asked  to 
formulate  its  opinions  on  the  American  proposi- 
tion he  should,  however,  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Mr. 
Mees  said  that  so  long  as  England  and  Germany 
adhered  to  the  single  gold  standari?  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Holland  to  adopt  another  system. 
There  was  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  single  state 
in  Europe  where  the  coinage  of  silver  was  free, 
not  even  among  those  which  have  theoretically 
the  silver  standard  or  the  double  standard.  The 
United  States  might,  nevertheless,  find  powerful 
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allies  in  Asia  and  Soath  AmeriRa,  as  wqII  as 
among  tiiose  countries  of  Europe  which  are  still 
under  the  regime  of  paper  money.  The  general 
denumetization  of  silver  undertalcen  everywhere 
at  once,  would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  president  (M.  Say)  explained  the  monetary 
position  of  France.  In  closing  her  mint  against 
silver,  the  government  had  no  intention  of  mov- 
ing toward  the  single  gold  standard.  France  had 
about  twenty-flve  hundred  million  francs  in  silver, 
of  which  nine  hundred  millions  were  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bonk.  To  demonetize  such  a  mass 
and  throw  it  on  the  market  was  inadmissible. 
But  to  hold  the  mint  open  to  take  a  further 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one- 
half  to  one,  especially  when  it  was  known  that 
Oermany  had  fifteen  or  seventeen  million  pounds 
sterling  in  hand  ready  to  seU,  was  impossible. 
Hence,  the  attitude  of  France  was  that  of  ex- 
pectancy. France  was  waiting  to  get  clearer 
ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  to  see  what  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  the 
Qennan  stock.  She  held  herself  in  readiness  to 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard  or  to  revert  to  the 
double  standard,  according  to  circumstances.  She 
oonld  vote  readily  for  the  first  clause  of  the  Amer- 
ican proposition,  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
silver  be  excluded  from  free  coinage  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  She  could  vote  also  that 
silver  already  coined  and  holding  the  legal  tender 
cliaracter  ought  to  be  maintained  in  that  charac- 
ter, bat  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  other  clauses 
of  the  American  proposition,  although  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  atmosphere  should  be  ^ 
cleared,  she  might  be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Delyanni 
laid  that  the  position  of  Oreece  was  identical 
with  that  expressed  by  M.  Say  on  belialf  of 
France.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  was  not  able  to  coin- 
cide with  other  speakers  in  giving  such  promi- 
nence and  gravity  to  the  unsold  stock  of  silver  in 
the  Goman  treasury  as  a  disturUng  cause  in  the 
market.  This  stock  was  only  equal  to  one  year's 
supply  from  the  mines,  or  to  the  demand  from 
India  last  year.  The  commerce  of  India  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  silver  market,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  the  next  greatest,  while  the 
German  monetary  reform  could  only  be  counted 
as  the  third  in  importance.  He  disclaimed  for 
himself  and  other  adherents  of  the  single  gold 
standard  the  thought  of  suppressing  silver  money. 
He  merely  desired  that  it  should  take  its  natural 
and  proper  place  as  the  money  of  the  less  ad- 
vanced portions  of  mankind,  while  gold  should 
take  its  place  as  the  money  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  persistent  fall  of  silver,  showing 
itself  as  a  constant  fact,  which  had  led  govern- 
ments, even  against  their  will,  to  adopt  the  single 
gold  standard.  Switzerland  had  given  her  dele- 
gates no  authority  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  of  rixteen  to  one,  or  any  other  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold.  Count  Rusconi  did  not  consider 
it  impossible  to  establish  a  stable  relation  between 
rilver  and  gold.  Law  alone,  he  said,  makes 
money.    If  the  uncoined  metal  was  subject  to 


variations  of  the  market,  the  coined  metal,  having 
legal  tender  power,  had  a  price  which  did  not 
vary.  It  had  the  power  of  paying  obligations 
which  the  uncoined  metal  did  not  possess.  The 
metal  might  change  in  value,  but  the  coin  did 
not  change.  It  had,  actually  and  effectively,  the 
value  which  was  indicated  by  the  imprint.  Mr. 
Brock  could  not  share  in  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  concerning  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  would  be  required  to  enable  those  coun 
tries  now  under  tbe  paper  regime  to  resume  specie 
pajnnents.  In  his  opinion  more  silver  would  be 
required  than  gold ;  for  those  countries  would  not 
discard  their  note  issues  when  they  should  resume, 
but  the  fractional  notes  would  be  retired,  and  sil- 
ver coin  would  take  their  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Norway  and  Sweden  were  on  the 
gold  basis,  but  scarcely  any  gold  was  seen.  The 
circulation  consisted  of  notes  and  silver.  So  it 
would  be  in  Italy  and  Austria  and  the  United 
States  after  resumption.  Specie  resumption  in 
the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  in  gold. 
The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  limitations 
of  the  present  law  would  do  no  harm  for  a  long 
time.  The  dollars  would  circulate  at  par  with 
gold  so  long  as  they  were  not  in  excess.  But  a 
time  would  come,  especially  if  they  should  adopt 
unlimited  coinage,  when  the  two  would  not  cir- 
culate at  par  with  each  other.  The  power  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
together,  would  not  suffice  for  the  struggle  against 
the  balance  of  international  trade,  or  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  balance.  He  agreed  with  the 
delegate  from  Switzerland  that  the  greater  or  less 
demand  for  silver  in  India  was  the  governing  fac- 
tor of  the  silver  problem.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  condition  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia 
that  determined  from  time  to  time  the  relative 
values  of  silver  and  gold.  Holding  this  opinion, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  means  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  secure  fixity  of  value  between 
the  two  metals  would  have  the  results  which 
they  expected  from  it,  even  if  accepted  by  all 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
calling  of  this  conference,  and  he  believed  that 
great  good  would  result  from  the  interchange 
of  views,  even  if  no  resolution  should  be  adopted. 
— At  the  fourth  session,  the  president  said  that 
the  German  government  had  replied,  through 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  to  the  invitation  to  send  del- 
egates to  the  conference  by  expressing  thanks 
for  the  invitation,  and  regretting  its  inability 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Walker  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog  at  the  previous  session.  Silver,  he  said, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  money  in  Europe  througli 
natural  causes,  but  by  the  action  of  man,  by 
political  action,  by  laws  and  decrees  of  govern 
ments  suggested  and  urged  by  political  economists 
of  a  certain  school.  Tbe  action  of  Germany  in 
1871,  involving  important  changes  in  the  policy 
of  the  Latin  Union,  was  wholly  gratuitous,  not 
suggested  by  any  commercial  exigency.    It  was 
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hiken  under  bod  advice,  with  little  or  no  coDBid- 
eration  as  to  the  genei'al  effects  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  vealth  which  would  be  wrought  by  bo 
great  a  diminution  of  the  money  supply  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  said  that  he  ex- 
pected and  desired  to  see  the  world  divided  into 
gold  countries  and  silver  countries,  the  former 
civilized,  the  latter  uncivilized.  He  (Mr.  Wallcer) 
affirmed  that  "  there  are  not  more  than  three  ter- 
ritorially extensive  countries  in  the  world  which 
could  possibly  maintain  a  single  gold  standard 
upon  true  economic  principles."  A  diminution 
of  the  money  supply  was  one  of  the  gravest  evils 
that  could  menace  mankind.  Whether  the  money 
supply  of  Europe  sliould  be  reduced  by  silver 
demonetization  40,  80  or  only  30  per  cent.,  the 
consequences  would  be  moet  disastrous.  "  Suffo- 
cation, strangulation,  are  words  hardly  too  strong 
to  express  the  agony  of  the  industrial  body  when 
embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  a  contracting  money 
supply. "  Against  so  great  a  wrong  to  civilization 
and  to  the  hopes  of  mankind,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  were  here  to  raise  their 
earnest  protest  and  warning.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  this  question  as  a  silver  produc- 
ing country,  was  utterly  insignificant  ns  compared 
with  their  interest  in  it  as  it  stands  related  to 
trade  and  industry  in  general.  Mr.  Waem  (Swe- 
den), thought  it  right  to  reply  to  so  much  of  Mr. 
Walker's  speech  as  implied  that  only  the  richest 
nations  would  be  able  to  obtain  and  keep  gold 
sufficient  for  their  needs  under  the  single  gold 
standard.  Sweden  was  a  country  very  inferior 
in  wealth,  and  she  had  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard  in  1878,  yet  she  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  upon  this  score.  She  had  found  all  the 
gold  she  needed  as  the  basis  of  her  fiduciary 
circulation,  and  she  had  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
taining it.  Mr.  Horton  replied  to  Mr.  PeerHer- 
zog's  historical  citations,  and  especially  to  his 
statement  that  England,  in  adopting  the  single 
gold  standard  in  the  year  1818,  hiid  simply  con- 
formed the  iaw  to  what  had  been  the  practice  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  English  gold  standard 
law,  said  Mr.  Horton,  really  dated  from  1798. 
Much  of  the  monetary  confusion  which  England 
suffered  between  1798  and  1821  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  unwise  proceeding.  Mr.  Horton 
thought  that  the  conference  was  diverging  into 
collateral  discussions,  ond  that  it  would  be  better 
to  adhere  to  the  real  question  suggested  by  the 
United  States  government,  viz.:  Is  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  nations  to  wage  a  monetary  war,  each  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  a  falling  metal?  or  ought  they  to 
unite  together  to  give  to  the  monetary  basis  of 
business  a  stability  which  it  does  not  now  possess? 
If  the  conference  should  separate  without  answer- 
ing tills  question  it  would  have  left  only  an  inter- 
rogation point  at  the  end  of  its  lalMrs.  Mr. 
Baralis  (Italy)  urged  that  a  sub-committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject 
of  an  international  coinage.  The  president 
thought  it  was  better  to  pursue  the  discussion  of 
the  American  propositions  till  a  definite  conclusion 


should  be  arrived  at  Mr.  Feer-Hensog,  replying 
to  Mr.  Horton's  statement  of  the  real  question 
before  the  conference,  said  that,  if  England  were 
asked  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  rupee 
and  the  sovereign,  she  would  refuse  to  do  so.  If 
Holland  were  asked  to  do  the  same  as  between  the 
gold  florin  and  the  silverflorin,  she  would  refuse  to 
do  so.  And  so  it  would  be  all  around.  It  was  po- 
litically impossible  and  commercially  impossible 
to  establish  a  fixed  and  permanent  relation  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  All  governments  together, 
with  their  united  efforts,  could  not  do  it.  Mr 
Horton  could  not  admit  that  it  was  a  good  answer 
to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment merely  because  this  or  that  nation  would 
not  agree  to  it.  The  conference  was  inquiring 
whether  the  agreement  ought  to  be  made,  whether 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  nations  that  it  should 
be  made.  Until  1878,  the  variations  of  supply  and 
demand  had  not  prevented  silver  from  remaining 
comparatively  steady  for  a  long  period.  This 
was  due  to  the  bi-metallic  system  of  France,  which 
kept  the  two  metals  in  equilibrium.  By  giving 
a  wider  basis  to  this  system  a  still  more  complete 
stability  would  be  obtained.  Mr.  Qoschen  said 
that,  if  Mr.  Horton  asked  the  conference  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  utility  of  bi-metallism,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  estab- 
lishing it,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
a  categorical  answer  to  a  question  thus  hypotheti- 
cally  put.  But  if  the  practical  question  were  put, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Feer-Her- 
zog bad  done,  the  entire  and  absolute  impoesitMlity 
of  establishing  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  metals, 
and  this  for  many  reasons  of  a  scientific  and 
economic  nature  which  he  need  not  enter  into 
in  detail.  —  At  the  fifth  session  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  bi-metsllism  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Oroesbeck,  Mr.  Firmez  and  Mr.  Horton.  —  At 
the  sixth  session  the  president  (M.  Say)  laid  od 
the  table  a  memorandum  agreed  upon  by  the 
European  delegates  as  their  collective  answer  to 
the  American  propositions.  After  thanldng  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  calling  the 
conference,  the  memorandum  declai-es  that  the 
European  delegates  recognize,  1,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  func- 
tion of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold,  but  that  tlie 
selection  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  simultane- 
ously, should  be  governed  by  the  special  situation 
of  each  state  or  group  of  states;  8,-  that  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
state  or  group  of  states;  8,  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  appeared  exclude  the  discus- 
sion of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between 
the  two  metals.  The  representatives  of  Italy 
dissented  from  the  conclusions  of  the  other 
European  delegates.  —  At  the  seventh  session 
(Aug.  20),  Uie  representatives  of  tbe  United  States 
filed  a  paper  expressing  their  thanks  to  the  Euro- 
pean states  for  accepting  their  invitation,  but 
dissenting  from  that  portion  of  the  memorandum 
which  refers  the  question  of  bi-metallism  to  the 
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«eparate  action  of  ench  state  or  g^oup  of  states. 
After  a  vote  of  tbanks  to  the  president  and  secre- 
taries, and  the  exchange  of  ciTilities,  the  confer- 
ence adjourned.  —  Oonferenet  cf  1881.  This  con- 
ference was  called  in  the  month  of  January,  1881, 
by  the  goveminents  of  France  and  the  United 
States,"  to  examine  and  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of 
sabmitting  the  same  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented, a  plan  and  a  system  for  the  establishment, 
by  means  of  an  international  agreement,  of  the 
use  of  gold  and  silrer  as  bi-metallic  money  accord- 
ing to  a  settled  relative  value  between  those 
metals."  It  met  at  Paris,  April  19.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
British  India,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many. Oreat  Britain,  Oreece,  Italy,  The  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Brock  (Norway),  was  the  only  delegate  who  had 
been  a  member  of  both  the  preceding  conferences. 
Mr.  Vrolik  (The  Netherlands)  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  of  1867.  Count  von  Euef- 
stein  (Austria),  Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium),  Count 
Rusconi  (Italy),  Mr.  de  Thoerner  (Russia),  and 
Mr.  Horton  (the  United  States),  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  of  1878.  The  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  Wm.  M. 
Evarta,  of  New  York,  ex-secretary  of  state,  Allen 
■0.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  and  Timothy  O.  Howe  of 
Wisconsin,  ex-senators.  At  the  first  session  Mr. 
Magnin,  minister  of  finance  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, was  choeen  president,  and  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  state  appointed  to  draft  a  "  fUMtton- 
Mtrv,"  or  list  of  questions  to  be  discussed.  — At 
the  second  session  (May  6)  the  quetUennaire 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Vrolik,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  substance  as  follows:  Has  the  fall 
of  silver  been  hurtful  to  commerce  and  to  general 
proeperityT  Is  it  desirable  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  should  possess  a  high  degree  of 
stabilityT  Is  the  fall  of  silver  due  to  increased 
prodnctioD,  or  to  acts  of  legislation?  If  a  large 
gronp  of  states  should  agree  to  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  full  legal  tender,  at  a  uni- 
form ratio,  would  substantial,  if  not  absolute, 
stability  of  relative  value  be  obtained?  If  so, 
vfaat  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  such 
result?  The  delegates  of  Qermany  then  read  a 
declaration  on  behalf  oi  their  government,  giving 
the  reasons  which  led  them,  in  the  year  1871, 
to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  This  reform  was 
DOW  so  far  advanced  that  they  could  not  change 
their  monetary  system,  but  they  were  disposed 
to  second  the  efforts  of  other  powers  which  might 
desire  to  nnite  for  tlie  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
silver,  by  agreeing  to  abstain  during  a  period  of 
some  years  from  all  sales  of  silver,  and  during 
another  period  to  sell  only  a  limited  quantity,  to 
that  the  market  should  at  no  time  be  glutted 
thereby.  Ckrmany  might  even  make  other  con- 
cesMons  short  of  changing  her  own  monetary 
^em.  She  might  retire  her  gold  pieces  and 
treasury  notes  of  five  marks,  leaving  their  places 
to  be  filled  by  silver.    This  would  make  room  for 


78,000,000  marks.  Mr.  Fremantle,  the  delegate 
of  Oreat  Britain,  read  a  declaration  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  effect  that  they  had  decided  in  the 
first  instance  not  to  take  part  in  this  conference, 
understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  call  issued  by 
France  and  the  United  States  committed  the  par- 
ticipating governments  to  the  double  standard. 
Having  been  subsequently  assured  that  no  com- 
mittal was  intended,  and  that  entire  liberty  of 
action  was  reserved,  they  considered  that  they 
would  be  lacking  in  consideration  toward  friendly 
powers  if  they  should  persist  in  refusing  to  send 
a  delegate.  His  instructions  limited  him  to 
furnishing  information  concerning  the  laws  and 
monetaiy  system  of  England.  They  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  submitted. 
The  delegates  of  British  India  and  of  Canada 
made  similar  declarations  to  that  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle, except  that  the  delegate  of  Canada  was 
authorized  to  vote,  reserving  liberty  of  action  for 
his  government.  The  delegate  of  Denmark  said 
that,  as  his  government  bad  no  intention  of  aban* 
doning  thftsingle  gold  standard,  he  wasinstmcted 
to  abstain  from  all  discussion  of  means  for  estab- 
lishing the  double  standard.  The  delegate  of 
Portugal  made  a  similar  statement  in  behalf  of 
his  government.  Any  opinions  which  he  might 
express  in  the  debates  should  be  understood  as 
merely  his  private  and  personal  views.  The  dele- 
gate of  Russia  said  that  his  government  reserved 
entire  liberty  of  action  and  of  opinion.  If  he 
should  take  part  in  the  debates,  it  would  be  upon 
the  same  understanding  as  that  announced  by  the 
delegate  of  Portugal.  The  delegate  of  Oreece 
made  a  similar  declaration.  The  delegates  of 
Austria-Hungary  said  that  their  position  was 
the  same  that  it  had  been  in  the  conference  of 
1878.  They  had  an  ardent  sympathy  for  all 
measures  to  restore  silver  to  its  former  position, 
but  they  reserved  for  their  government  full  liberty 
of  action.  The  delegates  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
said  that  their  government  authorized  them  to 
take  part  in  all  discussions,  reserving  their  right 
to  deal  with  their  own  monetary  system.  The 
delegates  of  Switzerland  were  not  authorized  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  conference 
until  its  action  should  have  been  first  reported  to 
the  federal  council.  Mr.  Cernuachi  (France) 
thought  that  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  in 
favor  of  bi-metiillism  was  encouraging.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  to  insure  success.  England 
had  indeed  refused  to  join  in  a  bi-metallic  union, 
but  tliere  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  might 
join  at  a  later  period.  Germany  had  shown, 
through  the  declaration  read  to  the  conference, 
that  she  could  not  now  change  her  course  with- 
out great  loss  and  inconvenience.  He  (Mr.  Cer- 
nuschi)  would  suggest  (but  only  on  his  peiaonnl 
responsibility)  that  the  loss  incurred  by  Germany 
in  changing  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard, 
estimated  at  ninety-six  million  marks,  lie  reim- 
bursed to  her  by  the  otber  nations  which  had 
bought  her  silver.    These  nations,  he  contended. 
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had  made  a  gain  by  purdusing  the  silTer  of  Gkr- 
many,  equal  to  the  loss  which  Oennany  had 
incurred  in  selling  it — the  silver  being  'worth  one 
to  fifteen  and  oue-hslf,  if  bi-metalUsm  were  put 
in  force,  whereas  Germany  had  sold  it  at  one  to 
seventeen  or  one  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Brock  (Nor- 
way) thought  that  bi-metalUsm  was  not  only  im- 
practicable, but  undesirable.  The  substitution  of 
gold  for  silver  in  Europe  and  America  was  not  an 
accident,  but  the  natural,  logical  and  necessary 
result  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  was 
sufficient  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  the  civilized  races,  including  those  now 
under  the  regime  of  paper  money.  So  far  from 
looking  upon  bi-metallism  as  a  thing  to  be  striven 
for,  be  thought  it  was  something  to  be  avoided. 
So  far  from  seeing  danger  in  the  single  gold 
standard,  he  could  only  see  advantages  in  it.  Mr. 
Moret  Y.  Prendergast  (Spain)  moved  that  the 
conference  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  im- 
portant declarations  of  Germany,  England,  British 
India  and  Canada,  in  order  to  get  at  their  true 
scope  and  value,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  a  flxe<l 
date,  in  order  to  open  negotiations  with  those 
governments  if  it  were  found  that  the  declara- 
tions afforded  a  reasonable  basis  for  negotiations. 
It  was  agreed  to  pass  over  this  motion  for  the 
present,  and  to  take  it  up  at  a  later  stage.  —  At 
the  third  session  Mr.  Cornuschi,  in  furtherance  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  him  respecting  the  reim- 
bursement of  ninety-six  million  marks  to  Ger- 
many, asked  for  information  from  the  several 
govei-nments  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  silver 
coined  by  them  nnce  1874,  and  the  prices  at 
which  it  had  been  bought.  Mr.  Piersou  (The 
Netherlands)  called  attention  to  the  limping-stand- 
ard countries  (Btaton  boittuz),  meaning  by  this 
the  countries  where  the  coinage  of  gold  is  free 
and  the  coinage  of  silver  is  not  free,  but  where 
silver  coins  of  unlimited  legal  tender  circulate 
side  by  side  with  gold.  The  Latin  Union,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  were  in  this  condition,  a  con- 
dition which  could  not  last.  The  metallic  stock 
of  the  banks  must  be  all  of  equal  goodness. 
Bank  notes  must  be  covered  by  coin  having  a  real 
and  not  an  artificial  value.  The  danger  of  coun- 
terfeiting was  very  great  when  the  legal  tender 
value  of  «ilver  coins  was  much  above  their  metal 
value.  The  clandestine  coinage  of  silver  was  a 
permanent  menace  in  countries  where  the  limping 
standard  prevails.  The  demonetization  of  silver 
bad  not  only  brought  trouble  upon  the  limping- 
standard  countries,  but  upon  the  gold-standard 
countries,  upon  England  and  Germany  as  well  as 
upon  Holland.  The  fall  of  the  value  of  the  rupee 
had  wrought  confusion  in  the  ti-ade  of  England 
with  India,  and  caused  great  losses  to  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  international  bi-metallism. 
Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium)  denied  that  the  gold-stand- 
ard countries  were  suffering  by  reason  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver.  They  bad  announced 
on  the  floor  of  the  conference  that  they  felt  very 
well  and  that  they  did  not  desire  any  change.    As 


to  English  trade  with  India,  the  EngUab  merchant 
merely  added  to  the  selling  prices  of  his  goods  a 
sum  sufficient  to  mako  good  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  The  Indian  government  bad 
lost  a  certain  percentage  of  its  fixed  receipts,  by 
reason  of  the  decline  of  silver,  but  British  trade 
had  not  suffered,  and  the  British  government  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  adjurations  of  the  bi- 
metailists;  Gkrmany  was  equally  insensible.  The 
sole  result  of  universal  bi-metallism  would  be  the 
spreading  over  Europe  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
silver  of  Asis,  and  the  sending  to  Asia  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  the  gold  of  Europe.  The 
production  of  silver  would  be  stimulated  by 
the  artificial  value  conferred  upon  it,  and  the 
production  of  gold  would  be  correspondingly 
checked.  Thus  a  fresh  depreciation  of  silver 
would  be  produced,  this  time  irremediable.  Gold 
would  not  be  sold  at  fifteen  and  one-half  for  sil- 
ver, because  it  would  cost  more  to  produce  it. 
Gold  would  continue  to  circulate,  but  it  would 
circulate  at  a  premium,  as  it  now  does  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  all  the  countries  under  the  paper 
money  system.  All  the  governments  in  the  world 
would  be  utterly  powerless  to  decree  the  respect- 
ive value  of  silver  and  gold.  —  At  the  fourth 
session,  Mr.  Luzzatti  (Italy)  replied  to  the  »xgu- 
ment  of  Mr.  Pirmez.  He  contended  that  there 
was  a  strong  party  in  England  in  favor  of  bi- 
metallism. He  instanced  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Qlbbs,  former  governor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
published  with  the  approval  of  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank ;  idso  the  remarkable  work  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Seyd;  also  the  resolutions  of  the 
Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce.  As  regards 
British  India,  he  said  that  English  trade  with 
that  country  was  injured  by  oscillations  in  the 
exchange,  just  as  it  is  injured  by  oscillations  in 
the  paper  money  countries  of  Europe.  These 
oscillations  were  uncertainties,  and  all  uncertainty 
was  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  trade. 
Public  opinion  in  Germany  was  likewise  divided 
on  the  question,  and  Prince  Bismarck  seemed  to 
have  conceived  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
monometallic  reform.  There  wns  really  a  dearth 
of  gold  in  the  world.  This  would  be  proved 
unmistakably  when  Italy,  Austria  and  Russia 
should  make  the  attempt  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Fremantle  said  that  it  n^ust  not  be 
inferred  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  that 
that  gentleman,  or  the  present  governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
bank  of  England,  still  leas  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  de  Thoemer  (Russia)  said 
that  gold  was  preferable  to  silver  just  as  railways 
were  preferable  to  roads  and  bridle  paths,  but  it 
did  not  follow  that  roads  and  bridle  paths  should 
b«  discarded.  For  the  purposes  of  a  standaixl 
gold  was  certainly  the  b^t;  for  an  Instrument  of 
exchange  having  an  intrinsic  value  there  was  still 
room  for  the  use  of  silver.  Might  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  treat  silver  in  the  light  of  a  stock  exchange 
security  selling  for  what  it  was  worth  ?  If  coined 
or  stamped  by  governments  in  the  fonn  of  ingots 
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at  its  exact  value  in  gold,  it  miglit  be  made  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  inter- 
naiional  exchange  without  danger  to  any  interest. 
Count  Rusconi  ^taly)  contended  that  money  was 
not  merchandise,  but  a  creation  of  law;  conse- 
quently the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one-half  was  Just 
as  good  as  the  ratio  of  sixteen  or  twenty.  Mr. 
Burkhardt  Bischoil  (Switzerland)  contended  that 
money  was  merchandise,  and  not  the  creation  of 
law.  All  that  the  state  could  do  was  to  give  a 
certificate  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  This  it 
effected  by  means  of  a  stamp.  When  that  stamp 
was  affixed,  the  state  had  exhansted  its  powers. 
The  doable  or  alternative  standard  was  unjust  in 
that  it  allowed  the  debtor  always  to  pay  in  the 
cheaper  metal.  The  greatness  of  London  as  a 
centre  of  the  world's  exchanges  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  invariablenessof  the  English  standard. 
Tou  could  always  know  what  a  ponnd  sterling 
was;  you  could  never  know  with  certainty  what 
a  fianc  waa  under  the  double  standard  regime, 
when  that  standard  existed.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Oonnachi's  observation  on  the  loss  of  ninety-six 
million  nurks  incurred  by  Germany,  he  contended 
that  this  was  a  fallacious  assumption.  Instead  of 
incurring  a  Ices,  Germany  had  really  made  a 
gain.  She  had  sold  her  silver  at  rates  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  market  price.  If  she 
wished  to  repurchase  it  she  could  do  so  now  at  a 
profit.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  great 
stocks  of  silver  in  the  banks  of  the  Latin  Union 
was  to  melt  them  down  into  ingots,  and  issue  sil- 
ver certificates  for  them,  of  so  many  kilogrammes 
each,  which  might  pass  into  the  world's  commerce 
at  their  value  according  to  the  weight  represented 
by  them.  Mr.  Cernuscbi  reiterated  that  Germany 
bad  lost  ninety-six  million  marks  by  her  monetary 
reform.  This  was  testified  to  by  the  memorandum 
of  the  Gterman  government  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference. (This  memorandum  showed  a  loss  of 
W,481,186  marks,  comparing  the  sales  with  the 
original  cost  of  the  silver.) — During  the  fifth, 
dxUi,  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  the  theoretical 
diacnssion  was  continned  by  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  by  Count  von  Kuefstein  and  Chevalier  von 
Niebauer  (Austria-Hungary),  Mr.  Cernuschi  and 
M.  de  Normandie  (France),  Mr.  Pierson  and 
Mr.  Vrolik  (The  Netheriands),  and  Mr.  Seismit 
Doda  (Italy),  in  favor  of  bi-metallism;  and  by 
Mr.  Brock  (Norway),  Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium),  Mr. 
Fonsell  (Sweden),  and  Count  San  Miguel  (Portu- 
gal), against  it.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  British  India,  made  some  im- 
portant statements.  He  said  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  engage  that  India  would  continue  to  keep 
her  mint  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for  a 
certain  definite  period,  provided  and  upon  the  con- 
dition that  a  certain  number  of  the  principal  states 
of  the  world  engage  on  their  part  to  maintain 
within  their  territories  during  the  same  period,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  with  full  legal  tender  fac- 
ulty, in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  and  one-half  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  He  would  explain  how  the 
124  Touin.  — 6 


depreciation  of  silver  affected  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. The  government  of  India  had  to  pay 
£16,000,000  in  gold  in  London  annually.  This 
was  the  interest  on  the  Indian  debt  contracted  in 
gold,  the  interest  on  railway  and  canal  obligations, 
also  pensions  and  annuities,  and  that  portion  of 
the  military  expenditure  which  relates  to  pay  and 
commissariat.  These  expenses  were  fixed  by  con- 
tract, and  could  not  bo  reduced.  The  loss  result- 
ing on  these  remittances  by  reason  of  the  fall  of 
silver  was  £2,000,000  per  annum.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  increase  its  revenue  materially, 
the  land  revenue  in  Bengal  being  fixed  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  in  other  provinces  for  long  periods.  It 
would  be  impossible,  without  serious  political 
danger,  to  propose  new  taxes  for  reasons  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand. But  this  actual  loss  was  not  the  worst 
part  of  it;  it  was  the  absolute  uncertainty  which 
hung  over  the  future,  and  which  prevented  any 
accurate  calculation  of  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Then,  there  was  a  loss  in  trade  result- 
ing from  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchanges  and  a 
loss  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  great  quantity  of  silver 
hoarded  by  the  natives.  The  great  wish  of  the 
financial  authorities  of  India  had  been  to  have  a 
common  monetary  system  with  England.  Silver 
being  impossible  as  a  common  standard  on  ac- 
count of  the  English  system,  the  choice  must  be 
between  bi-metallism  and  gold,  and  although  the 
latter  was  at  present  too  difllcult,  it  was  certain 
that  if  any  opportunity  should  offer  itself  India 
would  seize  it  and  enter  into  the  stmggle  for  the 
sole  metal  left  as  a  solid  basis  for  an  international 
currency.  Mr.  Moret  Y.  Prendergast  suggested 
that  England  might  second  the  undertaking  of 
Germany  in  behalf  of  silver  by  keeping  one-fourth 
of  the  bank  reserves  in  that  metal  as  authorized 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act.  Mr.  FremanUe  replied 
that  his  government  would  take  into  very  serious 
consideration  the  views  put  forward  by  the  con- 
ference, but  he  suggested  that  the  proposals  be 
put  in  as  definite  form  as  possible.  Mr.  Forssell 
(Sweden)  said  that  it  was  vain  to  talk  about  the 
sufferings  and  groans  of  this  country  and  of  that 
country,  of  this  great  bank  and  of  that  great 
bank,  for  the  want  of  bi-metallism,  so  long  as 
England  and  Germany  refused  to  be  converted. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  about  the 
growth  of  bi-metallic  opinion  in  Germany,  here 
was  the  imperial  government  absolutely  inflexible 
in  its  adherence  to  the  single  gold  standard. 
There  was  not  one  ray  of  hope  in  that  quarter. 
England  was  equally  unmoved.  Her  Indian  in- 
terests were  so  far  inferior  to  her  general  interests 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  her 
entering  into  a  bi-metallic  union.  It  was  said 
that  £2,000,000  per  year  are  lost  in  the  Indian 
exchanges.  That  was  an  ascertained  sum,  but 
the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  entering  into  a  bi-me- 
tallic union  was  an  indefinite  and  unascertained 
sum.  Was  an  exact  amount  of  loss  ever  bartered 
for  an  indefinite  amount  of  risk?  Was  the  mone- 
tary supremacy  of  a  country  ever  sold  for  two 
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millions  sterling?  Bi-metallistn  would  always 
fail  of  adoption  in  face  of  the  disproportion  be- 
tween tlie  comparatively  slight  ailings  complained 
of  and  the  perfectly  enormous  remedy  proposed, 
and  however  skillfully  those  ailings  might  be 
added  up,  the  amount  would  never  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  remedy.  Mr.  Forssell 
suggested  three  additional  topics  of  discussion  to 
head6edtothequettionruiire,\iz.:  Has  there  been, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  a  fall  of  general  prices  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  to  a  dearth  of  gold?  Is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  successive  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard  will  lead  to  a  contraction  of  the 
metallic  and  paper  circulation  sufficiently  great 
to  exhibit  itself  in  a  fall  of  general  prices?  Is 
there  ground  for  taking  legislative  measures  to 
economize  the  use  of  gold  in  view  of  the  progres- 
sive adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard?  Mr. 
Moret  Y.  Prendergast  renewed  his  motion  that 
the  conference  adjourn  from  the  19th  of  May  to 
the  80th  of  June,  in  order  that  delegates  who 
desired  to  communicate  with  their  governments 
and  receive  further  instructions  upon  propositions 
formulated  in  the  conference,  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Lord  Reay  (British  India) 
thought  that  the  excellent  speeches  which  had 
been  heard  would  be  valuable  contributions  to 
economic  science,  but  when  the  conference  should 
reassemble  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  practical 
steps  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  habits  of 
English  statesmen  tended  to  make  them  give 
attention  to  facts  rather  than  theories.  If  it  were 
sought  to  persuade  the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt 
bi-metalUsm,  gentlemen  could  not  do  better  than 
practice  what  they  preached.  They  should  begin 
by  adopting  bi-metallism  at  home.  It  would 
be  another  glory  for  the  bi-metallists  to  accept 
the  slight  burden  of  some  inconveniences  which, 
on  their  own  showing,  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary. France  and  the  United  States  were  strong 
enough  financially  to  make  the  experiment  of 
bi-metallism.  Great  Britain  had  not  waited  for 
other  nations  to  join  her  in  adopting  free  trade. 
If  other  nations  should  show  their  faith  in  what 
they  professed  by  adopting  bi-metallism.  Great 
Britain  would  be  the  first  to  render  them  the 
homage  which  she  had  always  paid  to  any  work 
tending  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite 
nations.  Mr.  Seismit-Doda  (Italy)  seconded  the 
motion  for  adjournment  to  June  SO.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  the 
delegates  of  India  the  conference  requested  the 
several  governments  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  banks  of  issue  in  each  on  "  the  monetary 
question."  Mr.  Pierson  (The  Netherlands)  asked 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  what  meas- 
ures that  country  would  take,  in  the  event  of 
the  adoption  of  bi-metallism,  to  require  the 
bonks  to  receive  silver  on  the  same  footing  as 
gold.  In  most  European  countries  the  obligation 
could  be  imposed  on  banks  of  issue  of  buying 
gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  price.  What  analogous 
steps  cuuld  be  taken  in  America?    In  short,  what 


could  she  do  in  order  that  bi-metallism  should 
exist  there,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality?  He 
did  not  ask  an  immediate  reply,  but  requested 
that  a  definite  answer  be  made  when  the  confer- 
ence should  reassemble.  —  After  an  adjournment 
of  six  weeks,  the  conference  held  its  ninth  session, 
June  80.  —  At  the  tenth  session  Mr.  Horton  re- 
gretted that  he  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  present  a 
response  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Pierson  had 
put  to  the  American  delegates  at  the  eighth  sessioD, 
or  rather,  to  enter  into  the  practical  discussion 
to  which  the  question  would  necessarily  give  rise. 
Mr.  Thurman,  reverting  to  the  declarations  of 
Germany  and  British  India,  which  he  read  at 
length,  said  that  these  propositions  required 
France  and  the  United  States  to  keep  their  mints 
open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  of  unlimited 
legal  tender,  this  being  the  condition  upon  wliidi 
Germany  would  agree  to  suspend  her  sales  of 
silver  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  While  the 
United  States  would  not  reject  any  and  every 
proposition  which  comes  short  of  perfect  bi-metal- 
lism, he  was  bound  to  say  that  a  proposition 
which  would  expose  them  to  alternate  drains 
of  gold  and  silver,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  should  command  a  premium  in  the  market, 
would  not  be  acceptable.  The  United  States  held 
a  large  stock  of  gold  at  the  present  time,  and 
only  a  small  stock  of  silver.  They  would  hesi- 
tate to  enter  into  an  agreement  the  effect  of  which 
might  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  gold. 
They  would  cheerfully  become  parties  to  a  great 
bi-metallic  union,  but  without  such  union  would 
not  surrender  their  power  over  their  own  coinage. 
He  said  this  without  underrating  the  importance 
of  the  German  and  English  propositions,  which 
were  entitled  to  most  respectful  consideration, 
but  which,  in  his  judgment,  fell  far  short  of  what 
the  exigency  required.  Mr.  Schraut  (Germany) 
desired  to  combat  the  assertion  that  the  sales  of 
silver  by  his  government  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  depression  of  that  metal.  The 
largest  sales  had  been  made  in  the  year  1877, 
when  the  average  price  was  one  and  three-fourths 
pence  higher  than  in  1876,  and  two  pence  higher 
than  in  1878,  showing  that  there  were  other  and 
more  powerful  causes  at  work  than  the  sales  of 
silver  by  Germany.  These  causes,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  increase  of  production,  and  the  increase 
of  sales  of  India  council  drafts  on  the  London 
market,  which,  taking  the  place  of  silver  as  re- 
mittances to  India,  lessened  the  demand  for  silver 
by  an  equal  amount.  The  sale  of  such  bills  in 
London  from  1871  to  1879  had  exceeded  the  sales 
of  silver  by  Germany  more  than  three  to  one. 
Mr.  Cemuschi  contended  that  neither  the  more 
plentiful  issue  of  bills  by  the  Indian  government 
nor  the  increased  productiveness  of  silver  mines 
had  caused  the  depreciation  of  silver.  If  Ger- 
many had  not  adopted  monometallism,  France 
would  have  continued  to  coin  the  two  metals 
freely:  therefore  the  depreciation  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Germany  was  the  sole  author  of 
the  silver  crisis.    Unless  she  had  further  dedara- 
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tioDS  to  make  to  the  conference,  she  had  as  yet 
made  no  proposition  which  the  United  States  and 
A«nce  could  regard  as  a  concession.  Mr.  Hor- 
too,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cerauachi  as  to  the 
mistake  which  Oermany  had  made  in  her  mone- 
tary legislation,  could  not  look  upon  her  as  the 
sole  cauae  of  the  mischief.  It  dated  further  back. 
England  began  it,  and  the  Paris  conference  of 
1867,  in  which  the  United  States  took  part,  propa- 
gated it.  The  responsibility  was  not  only  on 
-Germany,  but  on  the  civilized  world.  Baron  von 
Thielmann  (Germany)  said  that  his  government 
had  nothing  to  add  to  the  declaration  presented  at 
the  first  session  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Fremantle 
«ud  that  at  a  later  session  of  the  conference  he 
■faould  present  a  fresh  communication  which  he 
had  Just  received  from  his  government.  —  At  the 
elerenth  session  Mr.  Dumas  (France)  made  an 
-extended  argument  in  favor  of  bi-metallism.  But 
If  bi-meiallism  were  for  any  reasons  found  to  be 
impracticable,  he  would  suggest  the  suppression 
of  small  gold  coins,  in  ovder  to  give  grater  em- 
ployment and  steadiness  of  value  to  silver.  Mr. 
Schraut  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  and  would 
-add  to  it  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  of  less 
denomination  than  twenty  francs,  and  of  the  one 
and  two  dollar  notes  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Brock  (Norway)  said  that  all  monometallists 
would  concur  in  those  suggestions,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Dumas  differed  from 
that  formulated  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cernuschi. 
Mr.  Cemuachi  said  that  all  such  measures  were 
only  half  measures ;  they  only  looked  at  small 
sides  of  the  question,  and  could  come  to  nothing. 
The  intemationality  of  silver  at  flrteen  and  one- 
half  was  the  point  to  be  arrived  at.  Without 
that,  nothing  would  be  effected.  "  We  must  have 
all  or  nothing."  Mr.  Pierson  presented  a  decla- 
ration of  The  Netherlands  government  saying 
that  it  would  join  in  a  bi-metallic  union  consist- 
ing of  "all  the  great  states  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica," but  could  not  engage  to  act  thus  if  the  system 
were  confined  to  a  more  restricted  area.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  give  serious  attention  to  a  project, 
if  proposed  at  the  conference,  for  establishing 
bi-metalliam  in  an  area  comprising  only  several 
great  states  of  Europe  and  America.  —  At  the 
twelfth  session,  Mr.  Seismit-Doda  presented  a 
declaration  of  the  government  of  Italy,  saying 
Ihat  Italy  would  unite  with  the  otlier  states  of 
>the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America 
"  in  resuming  the  limited  coinage  of  silver "  for 
a  fixed  term,  provided  Germany  would  agree 
-during  the  same  term  (which  should  be  at  least 
five  years)  to  suspend  her  sales  of  silver  and  re- 
place her  gold  five-mark  pieces  and  treasury 
notes  with  silver  money,  and  provided  the  Briti^ 
government  would  increase  the  paying  power  of 
its  silver  crowns.  Italy  could  in  no  case  agree  to 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  unless 
England  and  Germany,  or  one  of  them,  should 
unreservedly  adhere  to  it.  Mh  Fremantle  pre- 
sented a  declaration  from  his  government  trans- 
mitting to  the  conference  a  communication  from 


the  bank  of  England.  This  communication  was 
in  effect  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
to  receive  silver  and  issue  its  (gold)  notes  there- 
for, to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  gold  held 
by  the  bank  in  its  issue  department,  as  authorized 
by  its  charter,  provided  that  the  mints  of  other 
countries  would  return  to  such  rules  as  would 
insure  the  certainty  of  the  conversion  of  gold  into 
silver  and  of  silver  into  gold.  All  its  notes  were 
payable  in  gold  on  demand,  and  it  was  required 
by  law  to  receive  all  the  gold  offered  to  it  in 
exchange  for  its  notes.  The  president  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  nt  the  next  session  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  adjournment.  After  such 
profound  discussions  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
fresh  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  or 
additional  eclalrtie  given  to  the  proceedings.  —  At 
the  thirteenth  session  (July  8)  Mr.  Evarts,  in  be- 
half of  the  delegates  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  name  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, read  a  declaration  stating,  1,  that  the 
depression  and  great  fluctuations  of  the  value  of 
silver  relatively  to  gold  are  injurious  to  commerce 
and  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  relation  of  value  between 
them  would  produce  most  important  benefits  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  2,  that  a  bi-metallic 
Aonvention  entered  into  between  an  important 
group  of  states  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver 
and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio  and  with  full  legal  ten- 
der faculty,  would  cause  and  maintain  a  stability 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  suitable  to 
the  interests  and  requirements  of  commerce;  8, 
that  any  ratio  now  or  lately  in  use  by  any  com- 
mercial nation,  if  so  adopted,  could  be  main- 
tained, but  that  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  fifteen 
and  one-half  to  one  would  accomplish  the  object 
with  less  disturbance  to  existing  monetary  sys- 
tems than  any  other  ratio;  4,  that  a  convention 
which  should  include  England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  states  which  this  combination  would  assure, 
would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain 
throughout  the  commercial  world  the  relation 
between  the  two  metals  that  such  convention 
should  adopt.  The  president  said  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  delegates  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  conference  suspend  its  labors  and  ad- 
journ to  some  later  date.  He  suggested  that  this 
subject  should  be  discussed.  Mr.  Forssell  (Swe- 
den) objected  to  this  proposal  as  likely  to  lead  to 
no  practical  result,  while  it  would  give  a  charac- 
ter of  permanence  to  the  conference  which  was 
not  contemplated  or  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ments represented.  It  would  be  better  to  ac- 
knowledge at  once  that  the  projects  of  bimetallism 
had  collapsed,  and  to  reafllrm  the  conclusions  of 
the  European  delegates  at  the  conference  of  1878. 
Baron  von  Thielmann  (Germany)  asked  that  the 
reasons  for  adjourning  the  conference  to  a  future 
date  be  formulated.  After  a  recess  of  twenty  min- 
utes, the  president  read  an  explanatory  resolution 
saying  that,  considering  the  speeches  and  observa- 
tions of  the  delegates  and  the  declarations  of  the 
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several  goTernmentK,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  an  understanding  may  be  established  between 
the  states  'which  have  taken  part  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  that  it  is  expedient  to  suspend  its  meet- 
ings ;  that  the  monetary  situation  may,  as  to  some 
states,  call  for  governmental  action,  and  that 
there  is  reason  for  giving  an  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  negotiations;  therefore  the  conference 
adjourns  to  Wednesday,  April  12,  1882.  The 
resolution  of  adjournment  was  supported  by  Mr. 
De  Normandie,  Mr.  Pirmez,  Lord  Reay,  Count 
von  Kuef stein  and  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Forasell  with- 
drew his  objection.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed. On  motion  of  Baron  von  Thielmann,  the 
thanks  of  the  conference  were  awarded  to  the 
president  for  the  impartiality  with  which  he  had 
directed  the  proceedings.  The  ft)nference  then 
separated.  It  did  not  reassemble  at  the  time 
fixed  in  the  resolution  of  adjournment.  There 
has  been  no  public  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
it  was  not  reconvened.  Horack  Whttb. 

PARLEY.  Two  hostile  armies  often  have 
need,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  hostilities,  of  hold- 
ing some  correspondence  with  each  other;  for 
example,  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead  or  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  to  propose  a  capitu- 
lation, to  arrange  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  etft. 
This  correspondence  is  effected  by  means  of 
persons  charged  with  the  parley.  In  antiquity, 
at  least  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  persons  sent  to  conduct  the  par- 
ley were  always  heralds,  that  is  to  say,  men  who 
held  that  ofiSce,  not  only  for  a  special  mission, 
but,  in  a  way,  permanently.  Heralds  fill  a  large 
place  in  Homer^s  poems,  and  many  passages  bear 
witness  to  the  profound  respect  which  was  paid 
them  in  those  remote  times.  For  example,  Tal- 
thybius  and  Eurybates,  sent  by  Agamemnon  to 
demand  Briseis  from  Achilles,  stopped  overcome 
with  terror  at  the  door  of  the  hero's  tent ;  but  the 
latter  saluted  them  with  tliese  words :  "  Welcome, 
sacred  heralds,  ministers  of  gods  and  of  men,  you 
are  innocent  of  the  insult  which  I  receive."  For 
a  long  time  the  custom  has  been  simply  to  send  as 
parlementaires,  oflBcers  accompanied  by  a  drum- 
mer or  a  flfer,  bearing  a  while  flag.  —  The  inviola- 
bility of  the  parlementaire  (person  of  trace), 
which  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  antiquity 
upon  the  sacred  and  almost  priestly  character  of 
'the  herald,  rests  to-day  upon  international  law. 
It  is  oqe  of  the  oldest,  most  elementary  and  most 
essential  regulations  of  this  law .  ' '  Nomen  legati, " 
says  Oicero,  "^usmocU  aae  debet,  qvod  non  modo 
inter  mdorum,  jura,  sed  etiam  inter  hogHum  tela 
ineolume  vertetur."  Whoever  attacks  this  prin- 
ciple, not  only  injures  his  adversary  of  the  mo- 
ment, but,  to  use  Vattel's  expression,  "he  in- 
jures the  common  security  and  safety  of  na- 
tions; he  renders  himself  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime  against  all  peoples."  It  would  not  do  to 
allow  any  departure  from  this  sacred  rule,  even 
in  civil  war  and  toward  the  envoy  of  a  party 
which  is  considered,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  rebell- 


ious; but  there  is  always  the  right  to  refuse  to 
admit  a  parlementaire,  or  person  of  truce,  or  to 
make  his  admission  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  seem  proper;  for  example,  that  he  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  lines  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 
Once  admitted,  the  pa/rlementaire  ^ould  be  pro- 
tected, not  only  gainst  all  bad  treatment,  but 
against  all  insult.*  The  parlementaire  is  not 
obliged  spontaneously  to  close  his  eyes  and  ears 
during  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  observe  what  he  is  allowed  to  see, 
sometimes  with  design,  and  to  let  his  side  take 
advantage  of  his  observations.  But  if  he  should 
abuse  his  character  to  act  as  a  spy  and  to  concoct 
plots,  he  would  expose  himself  to  be  ignomin- 
iously  expelled;  he  might  even,  in  certain  cases, 
be  deprived  of  his  immunities,  be  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  or  even  be  put  to  death.  The  rigor  of 
the  law  can  even  go  to  this  extremity;  butiti» 
almost  always  not  only  more  humane,  but  even 
more  politic,  not  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  to 
respect  the  character  of  the  parlementaire,  even 
in  those  who  have  abused  it. 

OaBTON  DB  BotTBOB. 

PARLIAKENT,  The  British,  is  the  ^supreme 
legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  history 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
political  freedom.  The  attempts  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  this  parliament  to  the  Saxon  period  fail  to 
connect  the  Wittena-gemote  (meeting  of  wise  men) 
with  the  representative  principle,  the  hereditary 
character,or  the  royal  summons,  three  character- 
istics of  the  present  British  parliament,  which  are 
deemed  essentials  of  its  constitution.  It  is  by  act 
of  the  crown  alone  that  parliament  can  be  assem- 
bled ;  only  twice  have  the  lords  and  commons  met 
by  their  own  authority — first,  before  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  and  again  at  the  revolution  in 
1688.  Parliament  is  also  prorogued  (adjourned 
to  a  certain  day),  or  dissolved  by  royal  proclama- 
tion only.  —  While  the  main  constitution  of  par- 
liament, as  Blackstone  says,  was  marked  out 
in  magna  ehairta;  A.  D.  1216,  when  King  John 
promised  to  summon  the  nobles,  bishops,  etc.,  to 
council,  its  actual  first  existence  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1265,  when  the  writs  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  first  summoned  knights,  citizens  and 
burgesses  to  parliament.  From  that  time  parlia- 
ment has  consisted  continuously  of  two  houses, 
the  lords  and  the  commons,  while  the  Saxon 
Wittenchgetitote  and  later  councils  consisted  of  one 
chamber  only.  The  creation  of  a  house  of  com- 
mons elected  by  the  people  (or  by  the  property 
element),  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  in  that 
jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  property,  so  all-pervad- 


*  The  instltation  of  parley  is  nief  ol  to  the  ■trong  «a  well 
as  to  the  weak;  not  to  rcBpect  It  U  not  only  a  crime,  but  also, 
for  each,  a  very  grave  fault  against  b\B  own  interest.  It 
BometlmeB  happens  in  war  that  a  partemenlalrt  la  killed; 
we  believe  tbU  la  always  by  mistalic.  The  flag  baa  not,  per- 
haps, been  seen,  or,  if  the  envoy  preaenta  bitnBelf  daring  a 
battle,  which  ia  generally  a  very  inopportune  moment,  he 
may  be  accidentally  woojaded.— M.  B. 
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ing  in  the  British  mind.  The  early  kings  had  so 
abused  the  power  of  raising  money,  and  the  lords 
and  bishops  were  so  subservient  to  the  royal  will, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  the  check  of  an 
elective  body  to  assert  and  jealously  maintain  con- 
trol orer  the  taxing  power.  This  control,  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
for  centuries,  is  so  absolute  that  all  bills,  whethei 
for  the  raising  or  the  expenditure  of  money,  must 
originate  in  the  commons.  The  successive  steps 
bj  which  the  important  power  over  the  public 
putae  was  transferred  from  the  king  to  the  com- 
mons, is  a  history  of  determination  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the  other,  the 
English  monarchs  using  every  wile  to  secure  sup- 
plies, which  the  parliament  stubbornly  refused 
except  on  condition  of  redress  of  grievances. 
The  steady  increase  of  the  power  of  parliament 
during  the  reigns  of  the  arbitrary  bouse  of  Tudor, 
culminated  during  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament,  which  ended  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  latter,  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy, 
the  abolition  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commonwealth.  —  The  duration 
of  a  parliament,  outside  of  the  seven  years'  limit- 
ation embodied  in  the  act  of  1715,  is  dependent 
upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  ministry 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  lower  house. 
Practically,  the  average  life  of  a  parliament  in 
the  present  century  has  been  less  than  four  years; 
the  shortest  one  having  lasted  only  four  and  one- 
half  months  (in  1807),  and  the  longest  a  little 
over  six  years.  The  "appeal  to  the  country," 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  ministers  who  fail 
to  command  a  majority,  is  made  through  writs  of 
election.  The  last  general  election  was  in  1880, 
returning  888  liberals,  289  conservatives,  and  60 
home  rulers.  Members  are  chosen  by  what  is 
r^arded  in  England  as  nearly  universal  suffrage. 
There  are,  however,  but  8,181,701  actual  voters 
<m  188S)  out  of  the  population  of  85,346,683,  or 
about  one  in  every  eleven  inhabitants:  while  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States,  where  manhood 
saffrage  is  really  universal,  the  proportion  of 
▼oteta  to  the  population  is  one  in  every  four  or 
five  inhabitants.  The  reform  act  of  1867-8  was 
a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  giving  it  to  all 
householders  in  boroughs  (cities  and  towns),  and 
to  occupants  of  lands  or  houses  bringing  £13  rent 
or  upward  in  comities,  or  in  the  country.  This 
leaves  the  large  class  of  agricultural  and  other 
laborers  unrepresented.  Since  1872  parliamentary 
elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  (See  Bai,ix>t.)  — 
The  omnipotence  of  parliament  is  regarded  as 
the  great  feature  in  British  polity.  "  The  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,"  says  Coke,  "  is  so 
transcendent  and  absolute  that  it  can  not  be  con- 
fined, either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any 
bounds. "  It  wields  not  only  the  whole  legislative 
power,  but,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  past, 
the  executive  power  as  well.  In  theory,  the 
<pieen  appoints  the  ministers  or  heads  of  admin- 
istrative  departments;  in  practice,  these  heads  can 


be  no  other  than  the  representatives  of  the  will 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  the  time  being. 
What  is  called  the  government  of  England  em- 
braces not  only  the  cabinet,  but  from  forty  to 
fifty  political  heads  of  departments,  who  quit 
their  places  with  every  change  of  administration. 
These  changes,  as  w^  have  seen,  occurring  every 
four  years  on  an  average,  are  effected  by  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  dependent  upon  qualified  suffrage.  The 
powers  of  parliament  are  theoretically  divided 
between  three  co-ordinate  branches — ^the  crown, 
the  peers,  and  the  commons — for  the  sovereign  is, 
by  the  constitution,  a  part  of  parliament,  having 
to  be  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  evety 
law  requiring  the  royal  assent  to  its  passage.  Tte 
veto  power,  still  lodged  in  the  crown,  has  not 
been  exercised  since  1707,  or  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  house  of  lords,  which  has  in  theory 
equal  law-making  powers  with  the  commons,  can 
really  do  little  but  register  the  edicts  of  the  latter. 
Although  there  are  some  measures  of  policy, 
such  as  the  right  of  Catholics  and  Jews  to  sit  in 
parliament,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  taxes  or  prescriptive 
privilege,  upon  which  the  stubborn  opposition  of 
the  lords  has  for  years  stood  in  the  path  of  reform, 
that  reform  has  always  sooner  or  later  been  car- 
ried. The  political  history  of  England  is  one 
long  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  precedent  and 
prerogative  when  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. — It 
may  appear  something  like  a  paradox  to  assert 
that  the  powers  of  the  popular  branch  of  parlia- 
ment are  even  greater  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  when  both  the  throne  and  the  house 
of  peers  were  abolished,  and  all  sovereignty  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  parliament  of  one  chaunber. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  judicial  power,  which  is  still  reserved  to 
the  house  of  lords,  the  commons  of  England, 
through  their  legislation  and  through  their  cabinet, 
wield  a  far  more  comprehensive  authority  than 
did  the  long  parliament  vmder  the  lord  protector. 
The  very  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  that  un- 
written yet  aU-controUing  governmental  power,  is 
nothing  but  the  net  result  of  the  long  series  of 
parliamentary  assertions  and  statutes,  down  to 
the  latest  embodiment  of  administrative  power 
in  the  cabinet,  which  is  defined  by  Bagehot  as  "  a 
committee  of  the  legislative  body,  selected  to  be 
the  executive  body."  —  The  organization  of  par- 
liament is  attended  with  great  formality.  The 
lord  chancellor  announces  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons (previously  summoned  by  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  attend  in  the  house  of 
lords)  that  as  soon  as  the  members  of  both  houses 
shall  be  sworn,  her  majesty  will  declare  the  causes 
of  her  calling  this  parliament;  and  further  re- 
quests them  to  choose  their  speaker,  who  must  be 
presented  in  the  house  of  lords  the  day  after,  for 
the  royal  approbation.  This  being  done,  the 
speaker  formally  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mons, "all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 
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and  privileges."  These  being  graciously  con- 
firmed, the  commons,  with  the  speaker,  withdraw 
to  their  own  cliamber:  then  follows  the  taking  of 
the  oaths,  and  an  address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  —  The  queen's  speech  is  delivered 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  herself  in  person,  or  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  reading  it  in  her  presence,  or 
by  commissioners  whom  she  appoints  (and  this  is 
called  opening  parliament  by  commission).  Be- 
fore this,  neither  house  can  proceed  with  any 
business.  The  lord  high  chancellor  presides  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  presence  of 
forty  members  or  upward  is  required  in  the  com- 
mons to  constitute  a  quorum  (the  whole  number 
of  members  in  1882  being  652).  In  the  house  of 
lords,  which  consists  of  516  members,  business 
may  proceed  with  only  three  peers  present.  The 
parliament  is  obliged  to  meet  at  least  as  often  as 
once  a  year.  Customarily,  the  annual  sessions  of 
parliament  begin  early  in  February,  and  end  some 
time  in  August;  but  this  depends  upon  the  public 
business,  the  ministry,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  houses,  so  that  parliament  not  unfrequently 
baa  a  special  session  in  November,  or  else  does 
not  rise  until  September,  long  after  the  close  of 
the  London  "season."  The  opening  of  the  daily 
session  (formerly  at  10  o'clock,  and  later  atl2H.) 
is  now  fixed  at  4  p.  m. — except  morning  sit- 
tings for  private  business,  or  toward  the  close  of 
a  session,  in  which  cases  the  house  resumes  at 
the  hour  of  6  p.  m. — the  sittings  often  con- 
tinmng  far  into  the  night.  Both  houses  are 
opened  with  a  fixed  ceremony.  At  ten  minutes 
to  four,  two  gentlemen  in  court  suits  of  black, 
steel  buckles  and  swords,  accompanied  by  a  third, 
carrying  a  huge  golden  mace  upon  his  shoulder, 
precede  the  speaker,  who  is  dressed  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  robes  of  black  silk,  and  who 
enters  the  house  followed  by  a  train-bearer,  chap- 
Iain  and  secretary,  to  the  cry  of  "  Way  for  Mr. 
Speakerl  Hats  off  for  Mr.  Speaker!"  Then  all 
persons  must  be  uncovered,  except  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  whose  peculiar 
privilege  it  is  to  wear  their  hats,  a  right  usually 
exercised  except  when  speaking.  The  chaplain 
reads  prayers;  the  strangers'  and  reporters'  gal- 
leries are  then  opened;  the  members  present  are 
counted.  If  after  four  o'clock  there  are  not  forty 
present,  the  house  is  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 
At  half  past  four  public  business  begins  (half  an 
hour  being  devoted  to  private  business  and  peti- 
tions), after  which  the  leading  members  of  the 
government  are  all  found  in  their  places  to  answer 
any  questions  put  by  members  of  the  house,  of 
which  one  day's  notice  has  been  given.  The 
house  of  lords  usually  meets  at  5  p.  m.,  but  fre- 
quently sits  as  a  court  of  appeal  during  the  day, 
when  it  is  open  to  the  public  like  other  judicial 
tribunals.  At  other  times  admission  to  the  stran- 
gers' gallery  is  had  only  through  a  peer's  order. 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  bishops  always  sit  to- 
gether, and  the  members  of  the  administration 
occupy  a  front  bench  on  the  right  of  the  wool- 
sack (speaker's  chair).    The  peers  who  vote  with 


the  government  occupy  the  benches  on  the  i 
side  of  the  houae ;  the  peers  in  opposition  are 
ranged  on  opposite  benches.  In  the  commons  no 
particular  places  are  allotted  to  members;  but  the 
front  bench  on  the  speaker's  right  is  occupied  by 
the  members  of  the  administration,  while  the 
leading  members  of  the  opposition  usually  take 
the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  sp^ker's 
chair.  The  mass  of  members  sit  somewhat  pro- 
miscuously, though  approximately  divided  into 
supporters  of  the  government,  occupying  benchea 
on  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  members  of  the  op- 
position party  on  the  left.  The  members  of  par- 
liament in  both  houses  serve  without  salary. 
Members  elected  to  the  house  of  commons  serve 
as  such  until  the  next  general  election  for  a  new 
parliament.  —  It  was  formerly  illegal  to  publish 
any  of  the  proceedings  or  debates  in  parliament; 
and  history  records  a  long  series  of  exclusions, 
punishments  for  contempt,  and  disgraceful  perse- 
cutions against  writers  and  printers  whd'had  pre- 
sumed to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  what 
was  said  and  done  in  parliament.  At  length, 
however,  all  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the 
daily  press  contains  pretty  full  reports.  Besides 
this,  efFected  by  private  enterprise,  "Hansard's 
Debates  "  are  a  full  report  (though  in  the  third  per- 
son) of  the  speeches  made  in  both  houses,  taken  in 
short-hand,  and  paid  for,  though  not  published, 
by  the  government.  The  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords  have  been  printed  oflScially  ever  since  1509, 
and  those  of  the  commons  since  1547,  in  great 
folio  volumes,  with  numerous  indexes.  —  The  re- 
strictions as  to  who  may  be  elected  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved, and  since  1870  any  subject  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  (even  a  naturalized  alien)  is  eli- 
gible to  election  to  parliament,  except  clergymen, 
contractors,  judges,  peets,  bankrupts  and  office- 
holders. In  several  instances  members  elect 
below  the  legal  age  have  been  permitted  to  sit. 
Curiously  enough,  dissenting  clergymen  may  be 
members  of  the  commons,  while  those  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  established  religion,  are 
excluded,  although  bishops  sit  in  the  house  of 
lords.  The  houses  of  parliament  do  not  adjourn 
on  occasion  of  the  death  or  fimeral  of  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  nor  are  there  any  mortuary 
eulogies  on  such  occasions.  —  Although  members 
of  parliament  serve  without  salary,  the  expenses 
of  their  election  are  frequently  very  heavy.  The 
honor  or  reputation  incident  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  influence  which  it  enables  a 
man  of  talent  to  wield,  counts  for  much.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  vigorously  contested  elections  to 
have  from  £1,000  to  £5,000  expended  in  the  nu- 
merous appliances  for  political  meetings,  printing 
and  publishing,  lights,  brass  bands,  decorated 
hustings,  and  other  devices  to  rouse  and  to  keep  up, 
popular  enthusiasm.  Bribery,  also,  was  formerly 
a  too  common  channel  for  expenditure,  but  since 
the  at)olition  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  stringent 
anti-bribery  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  the  secret 
ballot,  the  control  of  votes  by  purchase  has  been 
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greatly  diminished. — Members  of  the  commons 
have  not  the  right  to  resign  their  places.  To  ac- 
complish this  object  one  must  ask  to  be  appointed 
"steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,"  an  old  and 
nominal  ofl9ce,  without  any  functions,  which  is 
given  to  any  member  who  applies  for  it.  By  this 
pleasant  Action  a  member  can  get  out  of  parlia- 
ment without  violating  the  law  which  requires 
liim  to  serve  out  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected. 
— If  the  sovereign  dies  during  a  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, it  must  convene  immediately;  and  if  it  has 
been  dissolved,  it  may  resume  its  powers  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  All  bills  affecting  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  peerage  must  be  offered 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  can  only  be  amended 
by  the  commons.  All  motions  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons  are  required  to  have  a  second; 
but  this  rule  is  not  enforced  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  neither  house  of  parliament  is  any  journal  read 
of  the  previous  day's  proceedings.  —In  the  prog- 
ress of  business  the  ministers  have  the  precedence 
in  bringing  forward  motions  of  every  kind. —  In 
taking  a  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  the  members 
vote  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  the  lords  voting 
in  the  affirmative  answering  "  Content,"  and  those 
opposed,  "Not  content."  Each  peer  might  vote 
by  proxy  for  two  absentees  until  1868,  when  the 
practice  vras  discontinued  by  a  standing  order. 
In  the  house  of  commons  the  members  vote 
"Aye"  or  "No,"  Instead  of  "Content"  or  "  Not 
content."  When  the  vote  is  counted  the  ayes 
pass  into  a  lobby  on  the  right,  and  the  noes  into 
one  on  tlie  left:  in  each  room  is  a  secretary,  who 
checks  off  the  names  of  members  on  a  printed 
list,  aided  by  two  tellers  appointed  by  the  speaker. 
The  tellers  report  the  figures  of  the  vote  to  the 
qieaker,  who  announces  it  in  open  house.  —  The 
q)eaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  precluded 
from  participating  in  debate  on  legislative  busi- 
ness; but  in  the  lords  the  presiding  oSScer,  if  a 
member  of  the  body,  may  leave  the  chair  and 
qieak  in  his  character  of  a  peer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  no  casting  vote ;  if  the  lords  are 
evenly  divided,  the  question  is  lost.  But  if  the 
boose  of  commons  is  tied,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  speaker  to  give  the  casting  vote,  which  deter- 
mines the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  —  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  duration  of  each  par- 
liament since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIU.  in  1509: 
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19  May, 
10  May, 

29  Not. 

81  Oct 
18  May, 

26  Not. 


1688-31 
1696-  7 
1668-19 
170O— 11 
1701-  7 
1702—6 
1706-16 
1708-21 
1710—  8 
1718—15 
1716-10 
17S8-  6 
1727-18 
1784—27 
1741-18 
1747—  8 
1754-20 
1761-12 
1768-80 
1774—  1 
1780-26 
1784-11 
1790-19 


Oct 

1606 

July 

1608 

Dec. 

1700 

Not. 

1701 

July 

1702 

Apr. 

1705 

Apr. 

1708 

Sept 

1710 

Ang. 

1718 

Jan. 

1715 

Har. 

1721 

Ang. 

1727 

Apr. 

1784 

Apr. 

1741 

June,  1747 

i£^r. 

1754 
1761 

Har. 

1768 

Sept  1774   1 

Sept. 

1780 

Mar. 

1784 

Jnne,  1790   | 

Hay, 

1796   1 

27  Sept 
81  Aug. 
15  Dec. 
US  Jnne, 
24  Not. 

4  Ang. 
23  Apr. 
14  Not. 
26  Oct 
14  Jnne, 
29  Jan. 
19  Feb. 
11  Sept 
19  Ang. 
11  Sept 

4  Not. 
SO  Apr. 
31  May, 

1  Feb. 
10  Dec. 

5  Har. 

28  Apr. 


1796-20  Jnne,  1808 
1802—24  Oct  180S 
1806—29  Apr.  1807 
1807-29  Sept  181S 
1812-10  Jnne,  1818 
1818—29  Feb.  1820 
1820—  2  June,  1828 
1896-24  Jnly,  1880 
1880-22  Apr.  1881 
1831  -  3  Dec.  1882 
1833-80  Dec.  1884 
18S5-17  July,  1837 
1897-23  June,  1841 
1841-23  July,  1847 
1847-  1  Jnly,  1852 
1852— SI  Har.  1857 
iaw-28  Apr.  1889 
1859-  6  July,  1865 
1866-11  Not.  1868 
1868—26  Jan.  1874 
1874^24  Mar.  1880 
1880— j  Present 
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A.  R.  Spoffobd. 

PABUAHENTABT  LAW.  This  term  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  formal  rules,  and 
precedents  having  the  force  of  rules,  which  gov- 
ern the  proceedings  of  legislative  bodies.  In  a 
larger  sense  parliamentary  law  is  held  to  regulate 
the  course  of  business  in  all  deliberative  assem- 
blies, pubUc  meetings,  societies,  conventions,  and 
voluntary  organizations  of  every  description.  In 
countries  where  the  principle  of  representative 
government  is  iinnly  established,  nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  a  clearly  defined,  well-estab- 
lished, and  flnnly-adhered-to  system  of  conducting 
legislative  business  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
at  once  the  equality  and  independence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives and  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  the  public  business  should 
proceed  in  an  established  order,  and  with  as  little 
interruption  and  delay  from  controversy  upon  side 
issues  as  possible.    Tet  the  endless  and  oft-renewed 
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discussions  in  congress  and  legislatures  upon 
points  of  parliamentary  order,  or  upon  the  proper 
way  to  proceed  with  the  business  in  hand,  attest 
at  once  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the  average 
leg^lator,  and  the  indeflniteness  of  theparUament- 
ary  law  itself.  So  far  from  constituting  a  system- 
atic code,  by  which  diflScult  or  doubtful  ques- 
tions can  be  settled  with  precision,  what  parlia- 
mentary law  we  have  is  largely  made  up  of  rules 
subject  to  constant  change,  and  of  precedents 
liable  to  be  reversed.  "  What  is  the  law  upon 
any  subject,"  said  an  eminent  lecturer  on  juris- 
prudence, "is  hidden  in  the  breasts  of  our  judges, 
and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment;"  and 
the  great  uncertainty  which  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rules  which  are  presumed  to  govern 
public  bodies  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  what 
is  parliamentary  law  upon  any  occasion  is  hidden 
in  the  breast  of  the  speaker,  or  the  president,  or  the 
moderator,  or  the  chairman,  and  has  little  other 
force  than  his  decision.  While  such  decisions  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  test  of  an  appeal  from 
the  presiding  ofScer  to  the  assembly,  experience 
shows  that  the  time  wasted  in  long  debates  often 
proves  a  more  costly  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  public  business  than  any  supposed  advan- 
tage in  establishing  a  principle.  It  has  been 
computed  that  almost  one-third  of  the  time  of 
the  annual  sessions  of  congress,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  pages  of  the  costly  and  voluminous 
official  record,  are  consumed  upon  points  of 
order.  In  parliamentary  bodies  where  there  is 
no  restriction  upon  debate,  as  in  the  senate, 
time  enough  has  frequently  been  wasted  ia  dis- 
cussion whether  to  take  up  a  certain  measure 
to  have  fuUy  debated  the  measure  itself  pro  and 
eon.,  and  to  have  passed  or  to  have  rejected  it 
besides.  There  are  growing  signs,  in  and  out  of 
congress,  that  the  progress  of  public  business  will 
be  more  insisted  upon  than  the  right  of  unlimited 
utterance,  or  "  the  superstition  of  talk,"  which 
is  an  advertisement  of  the  individual.  Parlia- 
mentary action  is  veiy  rarely  affected  by  long 
speeches,  or  by  sharp  or  finely-drawn  distinc- 
tions of  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  under 
the  rules.  The  loss  of  the  precious  and  unreturn- 
ing  hours  which  should  be  given  wholly  to  the 
well-considered  legislation  of  a  great  people,  in 
frivolous  disputes  over  inadmissible  motions  and 
points  of  order,  leaves  so  little  time  that  the  most 
important  public  measures  are  imperfectly  dis- 
cussed, hastily  considered,  and  crudely  framed 
into  law,  while  the  soul  of  the  intelligent  legis- 
lator is  vexed  continually,  and  the  legislature 
itself  is  brought  into  contempt.  Amid  the  mass 
of  good  and  bad  precedents,  and  of  rules  heaped 
upon  rules,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the 
business  of  direct  legislation  is  hindered  rather 
than  helped.  What  the  legislator  requires,  but 
does  not  find,  is  simplidity  instead  of  intricacy, 
and  an  assured  standard  of  appeal  instead  of  a 
jumble  of  conflicting  decisions.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  it  to  the  ready  dispatch  of  business  in 
convmtionsand  public  meetings  that  there  should 


be  a  recognized  code  of  procedure,  as  well  as  a 
firm,  skillful  and  courteous  presiding  officer  to 
enforce  it.  —  The  origin  of  the  great  body  of  what 
is  recognized  as  parliamentary  law  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  usages  of  the  British  parliament 
(treated  in  a  preceding  article).  From  the  days 
of  the  anonymous  "Order  and  Vsage  of  Keep- 
ing of  the  Parlements  in  England,"  by  John 
Hooker,  published  at  London  in  1573,  (the  earliest 
publication  on  the  subject  of  which  we  find  rec- 
ord), to  the  latest  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May's  elaborate  ' '  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges, 
Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parliament,"  the  Eng- 
lish books  are  the  fountains  from  which  the 
American  and  in  great  part  the  continental  treat- 
ises on  the  subject  are  drawn.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  along  with  the  formal  principles 
and  precedents  of  the  science  (if  so  it  can  be 
called)  we  had  also  drawn  from  them  one  of  the 
best  features  in  the  practice.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
element  in  the  conduct  of  our  legislative  business 
more  palpably  a  source  of  weakness  than  the  fact 
that  in  the  parliaments  of  America  there  is  no 
responsibility  for  measures.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  nearly  all 
European  nations,  the  ministry  are  not  only  pres- 
ent, but  are  held  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The 
party  which  has  heen  for  the  time  being  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  government,  brings  in  its 
measures,  supposed  to  be  in  consonance  with  the 
public  will,  and  explains  and  defends  them  in  de- 
bate. All  appropriations  (bills  of  supply)  needed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  embracing  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  civil  service,  are  thus 
brought  in  and  supported  by  able  men  familiar 
with  all  their  details,  because  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  each  department.  Not  only  so, 
but  most  measures  of  the  session  demanded  by 
public  opinion,  whether  connected  with  parlia- 
mentary reform,  education,  public  morals,  or  the 
widely  diversified  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  home  or  abroad,  find  in  the  ministry  on 
the  floor  of  parliament  vigilant  advocates,  court- 
ing and  not  shunning  debate,  answering  objec- 
tions, and  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
success,  or  the  result  of  failure,  which  will  con- 
sign them  from  their  places  of  power  to  private 
life.  How  wide  the  cUfference  in  our  American 
legislatures.  There,  no  executive  officer  can  be  so 
much  as  questioned  respecting  the  acts,  the  de- 
mands or  the  service  of  his  department,  except  in 
the  furtive  obscurity  of  a  committee  room.  The 
only  responsibility  for  public  measures  which  at- 
taches anywhere  resides  In  one  or  at  most  two 
committees  of  the  house,  overwhelmed  with 
multifarious  business,  and  utterly  unable,  though 
never  so  competent,  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  infinite  detail  of  the  bills  they  present,  and 
give  attention  at  the  same  time  to  other  public 
business,  and  to  the  never-ending  wants  of  their 
constituents.  Candid  confession  comes  from  one 
baffled  congress  after  another  that  under  the  exist- 
ing practice  no  systematic  law-making  is  possible. 
Instead  of  a  well-digested,  clear  and  easily  ad- 
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miniatned  body  of  laws,  the  statute  book  is  filled 
with  cmdities  and  contradictions  which  those  who 
administer  them  are  unable  to  reconcile.  It  is 
some  consolation,  doubtless,  to  reflect,  in  presence 
of  Uie  8.000  to  12,000  bills  that  do  not  become 
laws  with  wliich  eyery  congress  is  flooded,  how 
much  greater  calamities  we  hare  escaped.  What 
is  true  of  congress  is  true  in  a  modified  sense 
of  all  the  state  I^iislatures :  the  mass  of  crude 
legislation  which  is  irresponsibly  gotten  through, 
places  before  the  executive  a  perilous  task  of 
arresting  it  by  vigorous  use  of  the  veto  power, 
or  the  perhaps  still  more  perilous  responsibility 
of  approval. — For  the  sake  bf  greater  clear- 
ness and  facility  of  reference,  the  various  sub- 
jects emtnraced  under  Parliamentary  Law  will 
here  be  treated  in  alphabetical  order.  Substan- 
tially the  same  course  of  proceeding  here  noted 
as  prevailing  in  congress  is  followed  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  with 
many  variations  as  to  details,  according  to  the 
rules  adopted  by  each  body.  —  Assbsch.  The 
presence  of  members  of  the  body  is  taken  for 
granted  in  all  representative  assemblies,  as  due  to 
thdr  oonstiluents.  This  can  only  be  suspended 
by  leave  of  absence,  or  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  body.  Absenteeism  embarrasses  business, 
and  is  unjust  to  other  members,  as  well  as  to  those 
represented;  yet  it  sometimes  goes  so  far  in  pro- 
tracted sessions  as  to  threaten  the  loss  of  a  quo- 
nun.  In  congress,  the  constitution  itself  empow- 
ers leas  than  a  quorum  to  compel  attendance  of 
absentees ;  a  rule  of  the  house  prohibits  absence 
except  from  actual  necessity  or  with  leave;  and  no 
senator  can  be  absent  without  leave  first  obtained. 
The  statutes  require  deduction  of  salary  pro  rata 
for  absence  of  a  senator  or  representative,  except 
for  sickness  of  himself  or  family.  In  both  houses, 
yrben  votes  by  yeas  and  nays  are  recorded,  the 
names  of  members  absent  (or  not  voting  because 
paired)  are  published  in  the  journal.  In  parlia- 
ment leave  of  absence  is  usually  given  in  case  of 
domestic  affliction  or  urgent  business,  but  it  is 
occasionally  refused.  In  the  French  chambers 
absence  is  not  allowed  without  leave  of  the  body 
except  in  urgent  cases,  when  the  president  may 
grant  it.  Requests  for  leave  of  absence  are  re- 
ported upon  by  a  committee  and  announced  by 
the  president.  The  salary  of  deputies  is  stopped 
when  absent  without  leave.  —  AojonaNMENT.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence  of  all  others. 
It  may  be  made  at  any  time  (except  when  a 
member  is  speaking,  or  the  house  is  voting)  unless 
a  motion  to  adjourn  has  just  previously  been  neg- 
atived: it  is  not  debatable,  nor  can  it  be  amended. 
The  unfinished  business  cut  oS  by  adjournment 
generally  has  precedence  ui  the  orders  of  the  day; 
and  this  is  an  express  rule  of  the  house  and  sen- 
ate. No  adjournment  for  more  than  three  days 
is  permitted  to  either  house  of  congress  by  the 
coostitntion,  unless  the  other  house  concurs.  If 
the  houses  disagree  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
the  president  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
he  thinks  proper.     In  parliament  the  motion  to 


adjourn  is  debatable,  and  may  be  amended  as  to 
time  of  adjournment.  In  the  commons  the  speaker 
adjourns  tiie  house  when  a  quorum  is  found  want- 
ing, and  the  fact  is  noted;  but  in  both  houses  of 
congress  business  may  proceed  without  a  quorum 
by  unanimous  consent,  or  until  the  question  of  a 
quorum  is  raised  by  a  division.  After  this  no 
motion  is  in  order  except  for  a  call  of  the  house, 
or  to  adjourn.  In  the  French  chambers,  before 
each  day's  adjournment,  the  president  consults 
the  chamber  as  to  the  day  and  hour  of  its  next 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 
— Ambndmbkt.  Any  alteration  proposed  to  a  mo- 
tion or  to  a  bill  is  an  amendment.  Amendments 
are  often  proposed  to  defeat  a  proposition,  as  well 
as  to  promote  its  object.  Amendments  may  be 
simply  to  strike  out  a  portion,  or  to  insert  new 
matter,  or  to  strike  out,  and  insert  In  place  of  the 
matter  stricken  out.  They  are  to  be  offered  in 
the  order  of  sequence,  if  the  proposition  being 
considered  consists  of  several  sections  or  para- 
graphs. It  is  not  in  order  to  refer  back  and 
amend  parts  which  have  been  considered,  after  a 
latter  part  has  been  amended.  Every  amendment 
proposed  is  itself  capable  of  amendment;  but 
there  can  be  no  amendment  in  the  third  degree, 
i.  6.,  of  an  amendment  to  an  amendment.  To  ac- 
complish such  an  object  the  mover  should  seek  to 
have  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  rejected, 
then  moving  his  amendment  as  an  alternative, 
with  due  notice  to  the  body  of  the  intent  to  be  ac- 
complished. A  rule  of  the  house  permits  a  third 
amendment  by  way  of  substitute,  to  which  one 
amendment  may  be  offered.  Amendments  once 
agreed  to  or  rejected  can  not  afterward  be  altered 
or  amended.  Motions  to  amend  may  be  withdrawn 
or  modified  before  the  previous  question  is  ordered, 
but  not  afterward  ;  and  amendments  withdrawn 
may  be  offered  again  at  a  further  stage  of  pro- 
ceeding. Amendments  in  parliament  need  not 
be  of  the  same  subject  matter  with  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  body.  A  member  may  move  to 
substitute  a  wholly  different  proposition  for  the 
one  moved,  and  such  an  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon.  But  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house  this  rule  does  not  apply,  the  house  being 
authorized  only  to  consider  the  subject  referred 
to  it.  In  congress  no  ■amendment  is  to  be  admit- 
ted on  a  subject  different  from  that  under  consid- 
eration. In  amendments  the  form  of  words,  and 
not  their  substance,  ia  concerned;  and  as  anything 
may  be  moved,  the  opponents  of  a  motion  often 
attempt  its  defeat  by  rendering  a  proposition  ab- 
surd or  obnoxious,  or  even  reversing  its  substance, 
so  that  its  supporters  join  with  its  opponents  to 
defeat  it.  No  amendment  can  be  in  order  which 
contravenes  the  law  or  the  standing  or  special 
orders  of  either  house,  or  which  is  the  same  with 
any  proposition  already  voted  upon  during  the 
same  sitting.  An  amendment  to  strike  out  is  in 
this  country  put  directly,  but  in  parliament  the 
speaker  puts  ttxe  question  whether  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  out  shall  stand  as  part  of  the 
question.    If  an  amendment  to  leave  out  is  passed. 
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it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  insert  the  words  left 
out  in  the  same  place,  but  they  may  be  moved  in 
another  place.  The  same  rules  apply  as  to  amend- 
ments by  insertion.  Motions  to  amend,  being 
properly  considered  previous  to  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  amend,  take  precedence,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  first  taken  on  the  amendment;  the  same 
rule  applies  to  an  amendment  of  an  amendment. 
Amendments  moved  by  a  member  who  has  al- 
ready spoken  can  not  in  parliament  be  introduced 
by  a  speech.  In  congress  the  opposite  rule  pre- 
vails. In  congress  no  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  in  order  which  increases  expendi- 
ture or  provides  for  expenditure  not  previously 
authorized  by  law,  or  which  changes  existing 
law.  To  the  last  an  exception  is  made  admitting 
amendments  which  are  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  and  at  the  same  time  retrench  expenditure. 
In  committee  of  the  whole  it  is  usual  to  limit  de- 
bate upon  proposed  amendments  to  five  minutes 
for  each  speaker;  but  the  majority  may  at  any 
moment  close  all  debate  upon  any  paragraph  or 
pending  amendment;  whereupon  further  amend- 
ments may  be  offered,  to  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. Any  bill  sent  by  one  house  to  the  other  is 
subject  to  amendment  in  all  its  parts;  when  re- 
turned, the  usual  course  is  to  disagree  to  the 
amendments  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  If  each  house 
adheres  to  its  disagreement,  the  bill  or  resolution 
is  lost;  but  the  differences  are  commonly  adjusted 
by  a  committee  of  conference,  whose  report  is 
usually  accepted  by  both  houses.  No  bill  can  be 
amended  after  the  agreement  of  both  houses. 
Amendments  do  not  require  a  second  in  congress; 
in  the  house  of  commons  every  amendment  must 
be  proposed  and  seconded  the  same  as  an  original 
motion.  In  the  Firench  chambers  amendments 
are  offered  through  the  president,  who  refers  them 
to  the  committee  having  similar  measures  in 
charge.  They  are  printed,  and  their  authors 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  before  the  commit- 
tee. — Appbal.  The  presiding  officer's  decisions 
upon  questions  of  order  are  made  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  assembly.  It  is  optional  with  the 
chair  to  decide  the  point  of  order  himself,  or  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  body.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
the  speaker  must  decide.  If  any  member  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair  the  question  is  then 
put,  "  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  body  ?  "  If  the  decision  is  not 
sustained,  the  chair  is  overruled  by  a  majority  of 
the  members,  and  such  a  vote  forms  a  precedent  of 
some  importance  on  similar  questions.  A  motion 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table,  if  carried,  has  the 
effect  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  chair.  This 
motion  can  not  be  made  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
Questions  of  order  just  decided  on  appeal  can  not 
be  renewed.  In  parliament  the  speaker  of  the 
lords  as  well  as  of  the  commons  refers  most  ques- 
tions of  order  directly  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house;  the  process  of  an  appeal  appears  not  to  be 
provided  for.  —  Appropriatiokb.  In  parliament 
all  bills  granting  supplies  to  cany  on  the  govern- 
ment (inoney  biUs)  must  originate  in  the  house  of 


commons;  and  in  1678  this  prerogative  was  carried 
so  far  as  to  exclude  the  lords  from  all  power  of 
amending  bills  of  supply.  This  exclusive  power 
has  been  jealously  maintained  by  the  commons 
for  more  than  two  centur'es.  In  congress  a  simi- 
lar claim  for  the  house  of  representatives  to  orig- 
inate all  appropriation  bills  has  been  made,  but 
not  insisted  on  nor  maintained;  though  the  consti- 
tutional privilege  of  the  house  to  originate  all  bills- 
for  raising  revenue  has  always  been  jealously 
adhered  to.  The  house  committee  on  appropria- 
tions was  first  formed  in  1865,  to  relieve  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  part  of  its  too  onerous- 
duties.  The  sen&te  committee  on  appropriations 
was  organized  in  1867,  its  functions  having  been, 
previously  vested  in  the  committee  of  finance.  la 
congress  appropriation  bills  always  have  prece- 
dence, and  may  be  reported  at  any  time.  They  must 
be  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  By  one  rule  of  the  house 
and  senate  they  must  not  embrace  expenditurea 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  nor  provisiona 
changing  existing  law:  but  such  provisions  are- 
frequently  incorporated  by  the  committees  report- 
ing them.  The  yeas  and  nays  must  be  recorded 
on  their  passage  in  the  house,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  senate.  After  being  considered  and  de- 
bated in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  house  for  passage;  but  a  separate  vote 
is  taken  upon  any  clauses  or  amendments  upon 
which  any  member  claims  the  right  to  divide  the 
house.  In  the  French  chambers  the  budget  is  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  thirty -three  members,  to 
whom  are  referred  all  matters  of  public  revenue- 
or  expenditure.  —  Abrebt.  (See  I^imlege)* — 
Atbb  ahd  Noes.  (See  Teas  and  Nay*.)  — 
Ballot.  Voting  by  ballot,  while  it  preserves, 
secrecy,  is  out  of  favor  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  constitutions  of  eleven  states  require  all  votea 
taken  in  the  legislature  to  be  vivd  voce.  In  other 
states  it  is  left  to  the  legislature  to  regulate  its  own 
methods  of  voting.  A  rule  of  the  house  makes  a 
majority  of  the  votes  given  necessary  to  an  elec- 
tion. When  the  house  votes  by  ballot  the  speaker 
is  required  to  vote.  For  many  years  past  no  vote 
by  ballot  has  occurred  in  either  house  of  congress, 
the  speaker  and  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  sen- 
ate having  been  elected  by  viid  voce  votes.  The 
other  oiflcers  of  each  house  are  chosen  by  resolu- 
tion by  the  controlling  party,  the  minority  usually  , 
proposing  and  voting  for  their  own  candidates  by 
way  of  substitute.  In  parliament  secret  commit- 
tees are  usually  chosen  by  ballot.  The  speaker  of 
the  commons  ia  chosen  upon  motion  and  second 
by  assent  or  informal  vote,  unless  the  house  di- 
vides, when  the  usual  count  of  votes  is  had.  (See 
Ballot,  vol.  i.,  p.  197;  ?<>««.)— Bar.  The  bar 
of  the  house  implies  the  railing  in  the  rear  of  the 
outer  seats  of  members.  Formerly  members  were 
required  to  be  within  this  bar  in  order  to  vote; 
now,  a  member  may  vote  on  a  roll-call  from  any 

*  SeferenceB  given  tn  Italics,  Rre  to  anbjecta  treated  in 
HAt  article;  those  given  in  small  capitala,  are  to  articles  fa 
the  Cyclopedia  at  iaige. 
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place  wiUiin  the  hall    In  counting  the  house  he 
must  he  within  the  railing.    In  another  sense,  the 
bar  of  a  legislative  body  is  the  area  in  front  of 
the  predding  officer;  and  offenders  are  brought 
to  the  bar  to  be  examined,  tried,  admonished,  rep- 
rimanded, imprisoned  or  discharged,  as  the  case 
may  be.    The  speaker  appears,  followed  by  the 
commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  on  cere- 
monious occasions.     Members  of   the  commons 
not  yet  sworn  must  sit  below  the  bar. — Bills. 
A  bill  is  any  proposed  act  of  legislation,   com- 
mencing with  the  formula,  "  Be  it  enacted,"  etc. 
Every  Monday  in  the  house  of  representatives 
the  speaker  must  call  the  states  and  territories, 
through  their  members,  for  bills  offered  for  print- 
ing and  reference  without  debate.    In  the  senate 
one  day's  notice  for  bringing  in  a  bill  is  required, 
mileas  received  by  unanimous  consent.    Bills  are 
referred  at  once  to  the  committee  to  which  by 
their  subject  matters  they  properly  belong.  Every 
(all  must  be  read  three  times  before  its  pa^toge; 
the  flrst  and  second  readings  by  title,  on  intro- 
duction; the  third  reading  in  full,  when  put  upon 
its  passage,    or   by  sections,  when  delxited  and 
uneiided.     No  bill  can  be  amended  by  incorpo- 
rating in  it  the  aubetance  of  any  other  pending  bill. 
Bills  or  resolutions  may  be  reported  at  any  time 
from  six  committees  only:  the  committee  on  elec- 
Uons,  on  members'  right  to  seats;  ways  and  means, 
00  (nils  to  raise  revenue;  appropriations,  on  general 
ippropriation  bills;  printing,  on  printing  for  con- 
gress; accounts,  on  house  expenditures;  and  en- 
rolled bills,  sucli  bills  as  are  enrolled.     Other  bills 
bran  committees  must  take  their  chance  of  being 
reported  back  -when  the  committee  is  called  in 
its  Older.     Bills  reported  favorably  by  commit- 
tees must  go  on  the  proper  house  calendar  in  the 
order  so  reported,  and  the  senate  has  the  same 
rule.    The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  must  be 
oniform,  thus:   "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Baum  of  Itepreteniatmt  of  tAe  United  State*  of 
Aaieriea,  in  Oonffree*  attembled."    Formerly  every 
section  of  a  bill,  no  matter  how  numerous,  began 
wHh  the   words,    "And  be  it  further  enacted"; 
bat  tlus   tedious  and  useless  verbiage  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  1871,  shortly  before  the  statutes 
were  codified,    and  no  enacting  words  are  now 
naed  in  any  section  except  the  first.     It  is  the 
light  of  every  member  to  have  a  bill  read  through 
It  each  stage  of  its  progress,  though  it  is  cus- 
tomaiily,  by   unanimous  consent,  read  only  by 
title,  except  upon  its  passage,  when  a  full  read- 
ing is  mandatory.    After  a  bill  has  been  read 
three  times,  the  question  is,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass?  " 
after  which  it  is  not  amendable,  although  open 
to  debate,  unless  the  house  at  once  seconds  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question  on  its  pas- 
sage.   When  a  bill  is  passed,  the  member  in 
charge  of  it  moves  that  the  vote  last  taken  be 
leoonsidered,  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table.    If  the  house  votes  aye,  no 
reconsideration  can  take  place,  and  the  bill  goes 
at  once    to  the  senate.    In  the  senate  the  pas- 
sage of  hUls  involves  no  such  formalities.    All 


bills  passed  by  the  house  must  be  certified  by 
the  clerk  with  his  signature  and  the  day  of  their 
passage,  and  conveyed  by  him  or  an  assistant  to 
the  senate.  While  bills  are  on  their  passage  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  they  are  on  paper;  after 
being  passed  by  both  houses  they  must  be  en- 
rolled on  parchment,  and  examined  (compared  or 
collated)  by  the  joint  committee  on  enrolled  bills. 
Next,  they  are  signed  by  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  presented 
to  the  president  for  his  signature.  Bills  signed 
by  the  president  are  filed  in  the  department  of 
state,  where  they  form  the  official  acts  of  con- 
gress, from  which  the  annual  "Statutes  at  Large  " 
are  printed.  The  president  notifies  his  approval 
with  its  date  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill 
originated,  and  this  appears  in  the  journal. 
Any  bill  not  rettuned  by  the  preddent  within 
ten  days  becomes  a  law  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution, unless  congress  adjourns  meanwhile,  in 
which  case  it  does  not  become  a  law.  (For  bills 
failing  to  become  laws  through  the  president's 
objections,  see  Veto.)  Bills  passed  in  one  house 
and  rejected  in  the  other  must  be  notified  to  the 
former;  they  can  not  be  renewed  the  same  ses- 
sion without  ten  days'  notice,  and  leave  of  two- 
thirds.  A  weekly  statement  of  bills  on  the  speak- 
er's table,  with  dates  and  proceedings  thereon, 
must  be  printed  by  the  clerk.  Of  each  bill  of- 
fered 750  copies  are  printed,  and  many  more 
are  frequently  ordered.  Bills  which  are  undis- 
posed of  in  either  house  can  be  resumed  and  acted 
on  at  the  next  session  of  the  same  congress;  but 
all  bills  die  with  the  congress,  unless  they  have 
gone  through  both  houses  and  been  approved 
by  the  president.  Private  bills  are  defined  to  be 
those  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  companies, 
etc.  Friday  in  each  week  is  by  rule  of  the 
house  set  apart  for  their  consideration;  and  when 
reported  from  committees  they  are  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  In  parliament  there  is  a 
radical  distinction  between  public  and  private  bills, 
which  does  not  prevail  in  congress.  By  the  stand- 
ing orders  all  private  bills,  whether  for  the  interest 
of  individuals,  corporations  or  localities,  must  be 
brought  in  by  petition,  and  taken  charge  of  by  a 
parliamentary  agent.  (See  Legislation,  vol.  ii., 
p.  756.)  In  the  house  of  lords  any  peer  may  offer 
a  public  bill  without  notice;  in  the  commons 
notice  must  be  given  and  leave  of  the  house  ob- 
tained. Bills  relating  to  religion,  trade  or  money 
grants  can  not  be  brought  in  until  they  have  first 
been  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
Bills  passed  by  both  houses  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent by  commission  under  the  great  seal.  Some- 
times the  queen  assents  in  person  to  bills  in  the 
house  of  lords.  In  the  French  chambers  bills 
are  proposed  by  the  ministry  or  by  deputies,  and 
are  printed  and  referred  to  proper  committees. 
Members  proposing  them  may  be  heard  before 
committees.  Reports  upon  bills  are  printed,  after 
which  the  chamber  fixes  the  time  for  debate.  No 
bill  can  become  a  law  without  two  deliberations 
upon  it  with  an  interval  of   at  least  five  days. 
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except  flnsncial  bills,  bills  of  local  interest,  and 
bills  declared  urgent.  —  Bribkbt.  Any  attempt 
to  bribe  a  member  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  house.  Several  cases  of  lobbyists  and 
others  charged  with  bribery  appear  in  the  jour- 
nals. (See  Lobby,  vol.  ii.,  p.  781.)  Bribery  in 
the  election  of  members  of  congress  is  an  ofFense 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
vestigations by  committees  of  both  houses.  In 
parliament  many  controverted  elections  have 
turned  upon  real  or  alleged  bribery;  but  such 
practices  have  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  investiga- 
Uon  in  parliament  since  the  corrupt  practices  act 
of  1868,  confiding  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions to  the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  proof 
of  bribery  by  the  agents  of  sitting  members  (even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  latter)  their  seats 
have  been  vacated;  while  an  act  of  parliament 
disqualifies  for  seven  years  any  candidate  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  disfranchises  him  as  a  voter  for 
the  same  period.—  BusiNxeB.  In  the  lower  house 
of  congress  there  are  four  calendars  of  business: 
1,  a  calendar  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  which  are  placed  all  revenue  and  ap- 
propriation bills;  2,  a  house  calendar,  embracing 
all  public  bills  not  revenue  or  appropriation  bills; 
8,  a  calendar  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
for  all  private  bills;  4,  a  calendar  of  business  on 
the  speaker's  table.  Questions  of  the  priority 
of  business  are  decided  by  a  majority  without 
debate.  The  first  business,  after  prayer  by  the 
chaplain,  is  the  reading  of  tiie  journal  of  the  last 
day's  sitting;  then  a  call  of  states  and  territories 
(if  on  Monday)  for  bills  and  resolutions;  and  then 
a  morning  hour  for  reports  from  committees, 
called  in  order.  After  the  morning  hour  devoted 
to  reports,  the  unfinished  business  of  the  preced- 
ing session  is  in  order;  after  unfinished  business  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  business  on  the  speaker's 
table  is  in  order,  though  seldom  arrived  at.  After 
this,  it  is  in  order  to  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  house  upon  revenue  or  appropriation  bills. 
Kext  in  order  is  business  on  the  house  calendar. 
As  it  is  always  in  order  (after  the  morning  hour) 
to  go  into  committee  for  considering  revenue  or 
appropriation  bills,  there  is  small  chance  for  other 
measures  during  most  of  the  session,  and  thence 
comes  an  almost  perpetual  contest  over  the  order 
of  business.  It  requires  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
to  suspend  the  rules  apportioning  the  order  in 
which  business  must  be  considered;  and  this  ma- 
jority is  seldom  obtained,  because  the  rule  forbids 
the  speaker  to  entertain  any  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  except  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of 
each  month,  and  during  the  last  six  days  of  a 
session.  Special  orders,  however,  are  sometimes 
made  in  advance  for  given  days,  which  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  except  unfinished  business  and  rev- 
enue and  appropriation  bills.  The  senate  has  a 
morning  hour  for  presentation  of  messages  from 
the  president,  the  house,  and  other  communica- 
tions, petitions  and  memorials,  reports  of  commit- 
tees, and  the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions. 
During  this  hour  no  other  business  is  in  order  ex- 


cept by  unanimous  consent.  At  its  close  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  preceding  session  is  first  in 
order;  second,  any  special  order  for  the  day;  and 
third,  the  calendar  in  its  order.  This  calendar 
must  contain  every  bill  and  resolution  reported 
from  committees  or  on  leave,  and  house  bills  and 
resolutions  unreferred  to  committees.  In  parlia- 
ment the  public  business  is  apportioned  by  reserv- 
ing certain  days  for  considering  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  other  days  for  original  motions.  The 
members  are  so  numerous  that  the  priority  of 
those  desiring  to  give  notices  on  the  same  day  is 
determined  by  ballot,  the  speaker  drawing  their 
names  from  a  box;  they  are  called  out,  when  they 
rise  and  make  their  motions  without  debate.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  place  government  orders  (('.  e., 
the  measures  of  the  ministry)  at  the  head  of  the 
list  on  every  order  day  except  Wednesday.  Fri- 
day's order  of  the  day  must  be  either  bills  of  sup- 
ply or  ways  and  means.  Wednesdays  are  set 
apart  for  bills  promoted  by  members  not  con- 
nected with  the  government,  except  when  the 
public  business  is  pressing.  Special  orders  are 
frequently  made  in  advance,  as  in  congress.  The 
French  chamber  of  deputies  fixes  the  order  of 
business  for  its  next  session  before  adjourning 
for  the  day;  the  order  of  the  day  thus  fixed  is 
posted  in  the  hall,  and  published  in  the  oflScial 
journal.  On  the  demand  of  any  member  the 
order  of  the  day  must  have  priority.  —  By-Laws. 
In  non-parliamentary  bodies  (as  in  societies  or  vol- 
untary associations  of  any  kind),  the  by-laws  con- 
stitute the  standing  rules  of  tiie  society.  They 
usually  follow  the  constitution,  and  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  orderly  transaction  of  business 
in  its  meetings.  They  should  provide  a  rule 
for  the  suspendon  of  them  at  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  or  some  other  quota  of  the  members.  — 
CAiiBin>AS.  (See  BvtintM.)  —  Caix.  Callmgthe 
roll  is  required  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  session 
of  congress.  This  proceeds  by  states  in  their  al- 
phabetical order,  and  shows  by  the  record  in  the 
journal  who  are  present.  The  ordinary  roll-call 
is  in  alphabetical  order  of  members'  names,  and 
is  required  on  every  vote  that  is  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  the  clerk  calling  out  the  name,  and 
members  answering  vivd  voee.  This  call,  with 
the  delays  arising  from  indistinctness,  absences, 
changes  and  reading  of  the  names  on  both  sides, 
occupies  some  forty  minutes  in  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives.  Various  schemes  for 
abridging  the  enormous  waste  of  time  by  the 
roll-call  (which  sometimes  occupies  half  the 
hours  of  a  sitting)  have  been  devised:  e.  g., 
an  annunciator  with  electric  wires,  the  member 
touching  a  button  at  his  desk,  and  the  vote  be- 
ing recorded  yea  or  nay  instantaneously  for  the 
whole  house.  The  house,  however,  has  never 
countenanced  any  substitute  for  «jMi  mce  voting. 
The  call  of  committees  and  of  members  from 
states  for  bills  and  resolutions  is  treated  of  under 
Butine*s.  —  CAI.L  of  thb  Houbk.  When  no 
quorum  is  present,  a  call  of  the  house  is  in  order, 
which  proceeds  thus:  the  names  of  the  mem- 
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bera  are  called  by  the  clerk,  and  the  absentees 
noted;  the  doors  are  then  closed,  and  the  major- 
it  j  present  ordera  absentees  sent  for  and  arrested 
wherever  found,  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
sergeant4it-ann8;  when  absent  members  are  pro- 
duced, the  speaker  calls  for  their  excuses  at  the 
bar,  and  the  house  determines  upon  what  condi- 
tion they  shall  be  discharged  ttoxa  arrest.  Scenes 
of  great  disorder  and  merriment  sometimes  occur 
duing  a  call  of  the  house.  No  motion  is  in  order 
during  the  call  except  to  adjourn,  or  that  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  call  be  dispensed  with:  the  last 
motion  is  usually  made  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
quorum.  In  the  senate  a  call  of  senators  must  be 
made  when  the  question  of  a  quorum  is  raised. 
If  no  quorum  is  present.'the  majority  may  di- 
rect the  sergeant-at-arms  to  request  or  to  oom- 
pd  the  attendance  of  absent  senators;  pending 
which,  no  debate  and  no  motion  except  to  ad- 
journ is  in  order  until  a  quorum  appears.  — Cen- 
BCRB.  Members  of  a  legislative  body  are  liable 
lo  censure  for  transgressing  the  rules  in  speaking 
or  otherwise.  A  vote  to  censure  a  member  re- 
quires the  speaker  of  the  house  to  pronounce  that 
such  a  member  (calling  him  by  name)  has  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  house.  Votes  of  censure 
have  not  been  infrequent,  mainly  for  unseemly 
conduct  or  transgression  of  the  rules  of  debate; 
and  instances  are  not  -jvanting  where  the  speaker 
has  been  required  to  pronounce  the  censure  of  the 
house  upon  members  who  have  been  guilty  of 
grave  dereUctions  in  their  capacity  of  representa- 
tives. In  parliament  the  speaker  of  the  commons 
has  been  sometimes  directed  to  reprimand  or  ad- 
monish persons  at  the  bar  who  have  offended 
against  the  dignity  of  the  house.  In  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  members  are  subject  to  cen- 
inie  of  the  chamber,  who  have  refused  to  heed  a 
call  to  order,  or  have  been  guilty  of  tumultuous 
conduct,  or  of  menacing  or  insulting  any  of  their 
feUow-members.  Censure,  coupled  with  exclusion 
from  the  hall  for  fifteen  days,  is  pronounced 
agunst  any  deputy  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
violence,  or  has  resisted  a  simple  censure,  or  has 
menaced  any  member  of  the  government  or 
the  president  of  the  republic.  Both  censures 
carry  with  them  temporary  forfeiture  of  the 
salary.  In  case  of  resistance  by  any  deputy, 
or  of  tumult  in  the  chamber,  the  president  at 
once  adjourns  the  session,  and  the  public  pros- 
ecutor is  informed  that  an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  palace  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. —  Chairkak.  The  chair  is  usually  filled  by 
the  speaker  in  the  house  and  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  senate.  The  speaker  has  the  right  to 
call  any  member  to  preside  if  he  desires  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  this  member  is 'addressed  as  "Mr. 
Chairman";  but  such  substitution  is  limited  to 
the  day  when  made;  except  that  in  case  of  his 
iOnesB  he  may  appoint  a  chairman,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  house,  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 
In  the  absence  of  the  speaker  without  nuiking 
such  an  appointment,  the  house  elects  a  speaker 
pro  tempore,  who  is  addressed  as  "Mr.  Sp^ker." 


When  the  house  goes  into  committee  of  the  whole 
the  speaker  never  presides,  but  designates  a  mem- 
ber, who  is  addressed  as  "Mr.  Chairman."  When 
the  committee  of  the  whole  rises,  which  is  done 
by  motion,  the  speaker  resumes  the  bhair,  and 
the  chairman  formally  reports  to  him  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  upon  the  business  in  hand. 
In  the  senate  the  chairman,  who  is  elected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vice-president  as  presiding  officer, 
is  known  as  the  president  pro  tempore.  Either 
officer  may  call  any  senator  to  occupy  the  chair, 
but  only  for  the  day  or  a  less  time  at  his  pleasure. 
This  substitute  is  still  addressed  as  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." The  chairman  of  a  committee  is  the  first- 
named  member  thereon,  by  a  rule  of  both  houses. 
In  his  absence  the  next-named  member  acts  as 
chairman.  The  great  amount  and  importance  of 
business  prepared  for  legislative  action  by  the 
committees  renders  the  chairmanship  an  influ- 
ential and  much  desired  position.  —  Chiltern 
HtnnjREDS.  (See  Paruaicbmt,  Thk  Bbitibh.) — 
Clbbk.  At  the  beginning  of  each  congress  the 
house  is  called  to  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  last 
house,  who  continues  in  office  until  his  successor 
is  chosen.  He  then  calls  the  roll  of  members, 
and  decides  all  questions  of  order  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  speaker,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  house 
by  any  member.  His  successor  is  elected  imme- 
diately after  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  by  vivd  voce 
vote.  The  clerk  must  note  all  questions  of  order 
and  decisions  thereon;  keep  the  journal  of  the 
house  and  print  it,  with  an  index;  certify  to  the 
passage  of  all  bills  and  resolutions;  attest,  by  sig- 
nature and  seal  of  the  house,  writs,  warrants  and 
subpoenas;  make  all  contracts  regarding  supplies 
or  labor  for  the  house ;  disburse  and  account 
for  the  contingent  fund:  appoint  and  pay  the 
assistants  in  his  office ;  keep  the  stationery  ac- 
counts; and  have  charge  of  certain  classes  of  doc- 
uments for  distribution.  He  has  the  custody  of 
all  bills,  petitions  and  other  papers  pertaining  to 
business  before  all  committees  of  the  house  at  the 
close  of  each  congress,  to  be  preserved  in  the  files 
of  his  office.  He  must  make  a  roll  of  representa- 
tives elect  before  the  first  meeting  of  each  con- 
gress, placing  on  it  only  those  whose  credentials 
show  them  regularly  elected.  All  messages  from 
the  house  to  the  senate  are  conveyed  by  the  clerk 
or  one  of  his  assistants.  —  CLdruRE.  This  term, 
recently  adopted  from  the  French,  denotes  the 
"closing  jof  debate,  answering  closely  to  the  previ- 
ous question,  as  it  prevails  in  American  assem- 
blies. In  parliament  the  previous  question  does 
not  have  the  effect  to  suppress  all  further  discus- 
sion of  the  main  question.  The  want  of  any 
standing  order  enabling  the  majority  of  the 
house  to  close  debate  and  secure  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  ministerial  measures,  led  to  the 
protracted  parliamentary  contest  of  1881-2,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  rules  for  procedure  in  the 
house  of  commons.  As  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Feb.  20,  1883,  the  procedure  resolutions 
required  the  closing  of  debate  by  a  bare  major- 
ity approving  the  putting  of  the  question  by  the 
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speaker;  but  the  question  under  discussion  was 
not  to  bo  decided  in  the  aflBrmative  unless  sup- 
ported by  200  members  or  opposed  by  less  than 
40.  This  radical  measure  was  the  fruit  of  the 
obBtructivg  tactics  adopted  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers in  the  long  session,  Jan.  6  to  Aug.  7,  1881. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  de- 
signed to  promote  freedom  of  debate,  about  forty 
members  successfully  thwarted  the  majority,  and 
for  many  months  prevented  legislation  giving  the 
^vemment  power  to  enforce  the  laws  in  Ireland. 
Several  all-night  sessions  of  the  house,  and  one 
-continuous  sitting  of  forty- one  and  one-half  hours, 
with  scenes  of  great  disorder,  were  the  fruits 
of  these  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
home  rule  members.  A  series  of  motions  to 
Adjourn  the  debate,  to  adjourn  the  house,  etc., 
were  continually  renewed  in  the  endeavor  to  weary 
out  the  majority  and  delay  the  obnoxious  Irish 
bill  by  adjournment  of  the  house;  but  the  majority, 
backed  by  the  conservative  party,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  ministerialists,  kept  the  house 
together  by  relays,  and  the  debate  went  on  day 
and  night.  At  length  the  speaker  took  the  decisive 
measure  of  arresting  debate  by  putting  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  to  suppress  disorders 
in  Ireland.  This  was  earned,  the  Irish  members 
leaving  the  house  in  a  body.  The  bill  reaching  a 
second  reading,  the  obstructions  were  renewed, 
And  Mr.  Pamell  and  other  members  were  "named" 
by  the  speaker  for  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  chair.  Resistance  to  the  progress  of  business 
oontinuing,  a  motion  for  the  expulsion  for  the  day 
of  thirty-one  of  the  home  rule  party  was  carried; 
xod,  after  four  nights'  debate,  the  first "  urgency  " 
resolution  of  Mr.  Oladstone  was  carried,  859  to 
56.  This  secured  parliamentary  progress,  and  the 
Irish  bill  was  jtassed  through  both  houses  within 
A  week,  and  received  the  royal  assent  March  2, 

1881.  At  the  next  session  of  parliament  (1882) 
the  adoption  of  the  Mture  as  a  permanent  stand- 
ing order  was  carried  after  months  of  struggle  and 
debate.  An  amendment  that  in  no  case  should 
the  dSture  be  enforced  unless  with  the  support  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present,  was  lost.  The  pro- 
oedure  resolutions  were  finally  passed  Dec.  1, 

1882,  and  are  to  the  following  effect :  1,  provides 
that  the  speaker  or  chairman  may  stop  the  debate 
at  his  discretion,  if  supported  by  more  than  200 
members;  or  if  opposed  by  less  than  40,  and  sup- 
ported by  more  than  100;  2,  provides  that  motions 
for  adjournment  for  the  discussion  of  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  shall  be  en- 
tertained if  forty  members  support  it  by  rising 
up;  3,  provides  for  limiting  such  debate  to  the 
subject  in  hand;  4,  provides  for  the  taking  of 
divisions;  5,  6  and  7,  are  technical  rules  for  the 
speaker's  or  chairman's  guidance;  8,  makes  it  a 
standing  order  that  no  opposed  motion  shall  be 
taken  after  half-past  twelve  at  night;  9,  regulates 
the  suspension  of  offending  members;  10,  gives 
the  speaker  or  chairman  the  power  to  check 
attempts  to  secure  delay  by  abuse  of  the  rules;  11 
and  12,  are  minor  provisions;  and  18  makes  the 


first  seven  and  last  three  resolutions  into  standing 
orders.  In  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  by 
Art.  108  of  the  Riglement,  the  president  is  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  chamber  before  pronouncing  the 
closing  of  debate.  If  the  dStwre  is  opposed,  only 
a  single  speech  against  it  is  allowed.  The  tUSture 
being  once  pronounced,  no  further  debate  is  in 
order,  with  the  single  exception  of  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  the  question.  —  Committess.  A  com- 
mittee is  an  ofScially  constituted  organ  of  a 
deliberative  body  to  facilitate  its  business  by 
examining  questions,  canvassing  their  merits  by 
discussion,  testimony,  etc.,  digesting  resolutions, 
or  preparing  bills  for  action,  and  reporting  their 
conclusions  to  the  body  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. In  societies,  conventions  and  deliberative 
assemblies,  it  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  that 
the  presiding  officer  appoints  all  committees.  The 
mover  of  any  special  committee  is  usually  by 
courtesy  appointed  its  chairman,  although  the 
selection  both  of  committees  and  of  chairmen  is 
always  within  the  power  of  the  assembly.  Com- 
mittees are  most  important  organs  of  a  body  to 
forward  its  business  by  intelligent  and  orderly 
procedure.  In  the  house  of  representatives  the 
speaker  has  the  sole  power  of  appointing  cam- 
mittees.  There  are  three  kinds  of  committees  In 
congress,  viz.,  standing,  select  and  joint,  besides 
committees  of  conference,  which  are  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  to  reconcile  differences  between 
the  bouses  upon  matters  of  legislation.  The 
standing  committees  of  the  house  are  f prty-seven 
in  number,  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  congress.  Three  of  these  are  joint  commit- 
tees, the  senate  having  a  similar  committee  to  act 
with  them.  They  consist  of  from  fifteen  mem  bers 
each  down  to  three,  the  greater  number  having 
eleven  members.  Select  committees,  ordered  by 
the  house  from  time  to  time  to  consider  special 
subjects,  consist  of  various  numbers  and  do  not 
hold  over  the  session,  unless  specially  authorized, 
while  the  standing  committees  are  for  the  whole 
congress.  In  1802  the  house  had  only  five  stand- 
ing committees  of  seven  members  each.  The  call 
of  committees  for  reports  is  daily,  except  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  All 
reports  of  committees  must  be  in  writing.  They 
can  sit  during  sessions  of  the  house  only  by  special 
leave.  Committee  rooms  ate  provided  in  the 
capitol  for  their  sessions,  which  are  private  unless 
they  choose  to  admit  spectators.  Jefferson's 
Manual  holds  that  the  proceedings  of  a  committee 
are  not  to  be  published,  as  they  are  of  no  force 
until  confirmed  by  the  house ;  but  in  modem 
days  the  enterprise  of  the  press  is  adequate  to 
spread  before  the  public  all  that  is  of  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  every  congressional  committee. 
A  committee  is  sometimes  given  the  special  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers  ;  also  to  hold 
sessions  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  investi- 
gation is  desired.  A  majority  of  the  conunittee 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  business.  Each  com- 
mittee has  a.  clerk,  appointed  by  the  chainnan 
with  the  committee's  approval,  and  a  calendar  of 
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iMisinem.  Any  chairman  of  a  committee  has  power 
by  statute  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  It  is 
common  to  parcel  out  committee  work  inTolving 
■examination  among  the  individual  members,  or  to 
refer  various  topics  to  sub^committees  for  report. 
Some  committees  meet  daily,  others  weekly,  others 
-casuaUy  upon  call  of  the  chairman,  according  to 
the  amount  or  importance  of  the  business  referred 
to  them.  The  ri^t  of  a  committee  to  report  at 
any  time  carries  with  it  the  right  to  consider  the 
matter  when  reported ;  but  all  measures  involT- 
ing  the  raising  or  expending  of  money  must 
he  first  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  com- 
mitteea  on  elections,  printing,  and  accounts.  A 
committee  report  may  be  made  by  the  chair- 
man or  any  one  of  its  members;  and  he  has  the 
right  both  to  open  and  close  debate  on  the  report. 
Minority  reports  in  wri  ting  are  usually  printed  and 
considered  with  the  majority  report.  Questions 
ot  Jurisdiction  over  certahi  business  often  arise 
between  various  committees,  and  are  decided  by 
the  speaker  or  the  house :  the  principle  governing 
k,  that  the  principal  subject  of  the  bill  should 
<»ntrol  its  reference.  In  the  senate  the  standing 
-eommittees  (thirty-four  in  number)  are  appointed 
by  ballot  unless  otherwise  ordered.  For  many 
years  past  the  ballot  has  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  committees  are  elected  each  session  (not  for 
the  whole  congress,  ss  in  the  house)  on  motion, 
the  members  being  named  in  a  body  by  the  par- 
tf  in  the  majority,  which  has  previously  agreed 
to  tiiem  in  caucus.  Special  committees  are  fre- 
quently appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate, 
who  also  appoints  committees  of  conference. 
Reports  frmn  committees  are  to  be  called  for  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  next  after  the  communica- 
tiona  to  the  senate  and  the  offering  of  petitions  and 
memorials.  In  parliament  there  are  no  standing 
committees  except  on  accounts,  standing  orders, 
-selection,  and  railway  and  canal  bills,  and  these 
must  be  reappointed  every  session.  Select  com- 
mittees are  appointed  in  the  lords  by  ballot  or 
.on  motion.  In  the  commons  select  committees 
(usually  of  fifteen  members)  are  appointed  vivd 
voce  on  motion  of  any  member  naming  them,  al- 
thoa^  the  house  sometimes  elects  committees  by 
ballot.  The  house  orders  in  each  case  what  num- 
ber shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  usually 
five  members  in  the  commons  and  three  in  the 
lords.  The  object  of  select  committees  is  usually 
to  take  evidence,  and  power  is  given  them  to  send 
fcNT  persons  and  papers.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gers is  usually  permitted  in  house  committees, 
tardy  in  those  of  the  lords.  Their  exclusion  may 
be  ordered  at  any  time,  and  is  enforced  while  the 
•committee  are  deliberating.  Secret  committees 
are  sometimes  appointed,  whose  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted with  closed  doon,  even  members  of  the 
hoase  being  excluded.  All  evidence  is  taken  in 
shorthand,  and  printed.  Reports  and  resolutions 
reported  by  committees,  by  a  standing  order  are 
laid  upon  the  table.  By  a  new  usage,  first  in 
opoadon  in  1888,  "  grand  committees"  have  been 


created,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  meas- 
ures mature  consideration  before  they  are  pre- 
sented to  parliament  for  deliste.  This  object  has 
thus  far  been  well  answered,  and  the  working 
power  of  the  parliament  increased.  In  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  the  most  important  commit- 
tee is  that  on  the  budget.  This  consists  of  thirty- 
three  members,  and  is  charged  with  all  legislation 
relating  to  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  cham- 
ber may  refer  to  any  committee  any  other  prop- 
ositions for  legislation.  No  membor  can  belong 
to  more  than  two  committees.  One  day  in  each 
week  is  customarily  set  apart  for  committee 
work.  —  ComirrTEB  of  the  Whole.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  is  constituted  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  body,  and  must  be  formed 
by  an  act  of  the  house  itself.  In  the  senate  there 
is  no  formal  resolving  into  committee  of  thei 
whole  of  the  body,  but  simply  a  resolution  that< 
the  business  then  pending  shall  be  considered  "as 
incommitteeof  the  whole."  This  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  a  puui  eommitlee.  The  house  having 
resolved  to  go  into  committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
speaker  must  leave  the  chair,  after  appointing 
a  chairman  to  preside.  Business  is  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  the  calendar,  appropriation  and  rev- 
enue bills  having  precedence.  The  committee 
must  rise  and  the  speaker  resume  the  chair  if  a 
message  to  the  house  comes  in,  or  a  bill  is  ob- 
jected to,  or  any  other  business  occasion  arises 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  the  house; 
after  which  the  house  goes  again  into  commit- 
tee. The  rules  provide  that  all  matters  relating 
to  taxes  or  appropriations  of  money  shall  first 
be  considered  in  a  '  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  five-minute  rule  prevails  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  ».  «.,  any  member  is  allowed  five 
minutes  to  explain  any  amendment  he  may  offer; 
after  which  one  member  is  allowed  to  sp^ik  five 
minutes  in  opposing  it,  and  there  must  be  no 
further  debate  thereon.  This  is  practically  extend- 
ed, however,  by  permitting  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  so  that  many  five-minute  speeches 
may  be  made  by  pro  formd  motions  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  last  word,  etc.  When  debate 
runs  too  long,  in  the  view  of  those  having  charge 
of  the  measure,  the  motion  is  often  made  that  the 
committee  rise;  when  the  house  is  asked  to  close 
all  debate  upon  the  pending  section;  if  carried, 
this  cuts  off  all  debate,  but  does  not  preclude  fur- 
ther amendment.  The  previous  question  can  not 
be  put  in  committee,  nor  motions  to  reconsider, 
nor  can  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken,  nor  can 
motions,  amendments  or  appeals  be  laid  on  the 
table.  The  members  vote  by  Uiree  methods : 
1,  vied  voce  by  the  sound,  aye  or  no ;  2,  by 
rising,  and  standing  till  they  are  counted  on 
each  side ;  8,  by  passing  between  the  tellers. 
When  the  matter  under  consideration  in  com- 
mittee is  finished,  the  committee  rise,  and  the 
chairman  reports  to  the  speaker,  "  The  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  (such  a  subject)  have 
directed  me  to  report  the  same  with  (or  without) 
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amendments."  In  parliament  the  chair  is  taken 
in  committee  of  the  whole  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  in  the  commons, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  committees  appointed 
each  session  in  the  lords.  The  ordinary  function 
of  committees  of  the  whole  house  is  deliberation. 
Every  public  bill  and  all  matters  concerning  re- 
ligion, trade,  revenue  or  the  grant  of  public  money 
must  first  be  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  Members  may  speak  more  than  once  in 
conmiittee,  but  not  in  the  house.  —  CoNCTntREifT 
RbboIiUTIOR.  Tills  is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
both  houses,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session.  Unlike  a  joint  resolution,  it 
does  not  require  the  signature  of  the  president.  — 
Conference.  To  adjust  differences  in  the  form 
or  substance  of  a  measure  which  has  passed  both 
houses,  though  in  a  different  shape,  committees  of 
conference  are  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer. 
They  consist  usually  of  three  members  from  each 
house,  two  of  whom  are  of  the  majority  party,  or 
favorable  to  the  measure.  In  all  cases  of  disagree- 
ment, or  when  either  house  refuses  to  concur  with 
amendments  to  any  measure  made  by  the  other,  a 
conference  is  moved.  Reports  of  committees  of 
conference  must  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  of  both  houses,  and  are  always  in  or- 
der. They  must  contain  an  explicit  statement  as 
to  what  effect  the  committee's  report  will  have  on 
the  measure.  If  the  conferees  fail  to  agree  (as 
often  happens)  they  report  to  their  respective 
houses,  and  a  new  committee  (or  the  same)  is 
again  appointed.  Three  or  four  conferences,  with 
as  many  committees,  are  sometimes  required. 
The  usual  form  of  moving  a  conference  is  that 
the  house  (or  senate)  insist  on  its  disagreement 
and  ask  for  a  conference:  the  alternative  motion 
is,  that  the  house  recede  from  its  amendments,  or 
from  its  disagreement,  and  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  body.  The  senate  has  a  nile 
that  the  question  of  consideration  of  conference 
reports  shall  be  taken  at  once  without  debate.  In 
parliament  conference  committees  are  more  form- 
al, and  may  be  demanded  by  either  house  con- 
cemiug  the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  course 
of  proceeding  and  the  bills  or  amendments  passed 
by  the  other  house.  Each  house  appoints  mana- 
gers to  represent  it  at  the  conference,  and  both 
houses  are  thus  brought  into  direct  intercourse 
with  each  other  by  deputations  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. Business  is  suspended  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  during  the  sitting  of  conference  com- 
mittees. In  the  Prench  eorpt  legulatif,  when 
the  senate  disagrees  with  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, a  committee  of  conference  may  be  moved 
to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  law.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  rejected  by  the  deputies,  it  is 
not  in  order  to  bring  in  a  similar  bill  until  two 
months  have  expired,  except  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  government.  —  Consent.  In  the  ordi- 
narj^  course  of  business  at  public  meetings,  and 
in  some  parliamentary  bodies,  business  may  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer puts  the  question:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 


assembly  that  such  a  thing  should  be  done?  If 
no  member  dissents,  he  announces,  "The  chair 
hears  no  objection,"  and  the  thing  is  ordered 
without  putting  the  question  in  any  other  form. 
If  a  single  member  objects,  the  chairman  must 
put  the  question  in  the  usual  way  by  a  motion 
and  second.  The  introduction  of  any  bill  or  res- 
olution out  of  the  regular  order  requires  unani- 
mous consent.  It  is  customary  for  members  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  papers  from  the 
files,  to  be  excused  from  the  house  or  from  voting, 
to  print  remarks  not  actually  delivered,  to  have 
a  bill  or  motion  taken  up  for  present  considera- 
tion, to  have  their  time  extended  when  speak- 
ing, etc.  If  no  objection  is  made,  the  chair  an- 
nounces that  the  request  is  granted. — Consid- 
eration. To  raise  the  question  of  consideration 
is  to  endeavor  to  defeat  a  measure  by  bringing  the 
house  to  vote  whether  they  will  consider  it.  It  is 
too  late  to  raise  the  question  of  consideration  on 
any  question  after  its  discussion  is  actually  begun. 
—  CoNBTiTTn'iON.  In  most  societies  or  perma- 
nent voluntary  organizations  it  is  customary  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body.  The  constitution  commonly 
sets  forth  the  name  and  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  qualiflcations  and  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers and  officers,  and  the  regulations  for  meet- 
ings. It  also  contains  provision  for  its  amend- 
ment through  a  vote  of  two-thirds  or  some  other 
majority,  after  specified  previous  notice  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting.  —  Contekft.  (See  PriciUge.)  — 
CoNTEBTBD  Sbat.  (See  272«a!i<m«.)— Conten- 
tion, Joint.  A  joint  convention  of  the  two 
houses  is  held  only  upon  occasion  of  counting  the 
electoral  vote  for  president  and  vice-president. 
Formerly  this  assembly  was  regulated  by  a  joint 
rule  of  the  two  houses,  providing  that  the  presi- 
dent of  tlie  senate  should  be  their  presiding  of- 
ficer, and  prescribing  details  for  counting  the 
vote.  This  rule,  however,  was  abolished  in  1876, 
and  there  is  now  no  rule  upon  the  subject.  — 
Day,  Legislative.  For  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion the  congressional  day  begins  at  12  o'clock  m.  , 
or  at  such  earlier  hour  as  either  house  shall  have 
adjourned  to.  It  does  not  terminate  until  an  ad- 
journment is  had ;  a  recess  merely  to  the  nex.t 
day  does  not  end  the  legislative  day  then  running. 
An  adjournment  does  not  necessarily  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  Sunday;  a  majority  may  con- 
tinue in  session  after  that  hour  (as  has  frequently 
happened),  but  the  journal  bears  Uie  date  of  the 
day  preceding  (Saturday).  —  Deadlock.  This  is 
a  common  phrase,  which  designates  a  stoppage 
of  business  in  one  house  \through  obstructions  by 
the  minority;  or,  a  deadlock  in  legislation  may 
occur  between  the  two  houses,  through  party 
differences,  when  the  majority  in  one  is  of  dif- 
ferent politics  from  that  controlling  the  other. 
The  latter  are  usually  compromised  by  each  house 
3rielding  something ;  the  former  sometimes  lasts  for 
days  and  nights,  the  party  seeking  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  an  obnoxious  measure  exhausting 
every  parliamentary  expedient  by  calls  of  the 
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house,  modonB  to  adjovrn,  calling  the  yeas  and 
najs,  etc. ,  on  their  motions,  to  defeat  or  weary  out 
the  majority.  —  Dkbate.  In  all  assemblies  for 
the  traiuaction  of  business  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  rules  to  regulate  and  limit  discussion. 
There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  regarded  as 
unlTersal;  as,  1,  No  debate  is  in  order  unless  a 
motion  of  some  kind  is  before  the  assembly;  2, 
Any  one  rising  to  debate  must  address  the  presiding 
officer,  not  the  assembly;  S,  By  courtesy,  the  mover 
of  any  proposition  is  first  entitled  to  the  floor;  4, 
Debate  must  be  confined  to  the  question  before 
the  assembly.  In  the  house  of  representatives  a 
member  rising  must  address  "Mr.  Speaker";  the 
speaker  names  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak  (as 
"the  gentleman  from  Maine,"etc.).  When  sev- 
etal  rise  at  once  the  member  who  first  catches  the 
speaker's  eye  is  to  be  called  upon.  A  member  re- 
porting a  measure  from  a  committee  opens  and 
closes  the  debate;  no  member  can  speak  more 
than  one  hour  without  express  leave  of  the  house, 
or  more  than  once  to  the  same  question  unless  he 
be  the  mover  of  the  matter  pending,  when  he  may 
sprak  in  reply  after  all  others  choosing  to  do  so 
have  spoken.  No  debate  is  allowed  after  the  pre- 
vious q[ue8tion  is  ordered,  except  one  speech  from 
the  member  closing  debate:  it  is  common,  how- 
ever, for  the  member  having  an  hour  to  close  to 
yield  a  given  amount  of  his  time  to  several  mem- 
bers. In  both  houses  no  debate  is  allowed  on 
motions  for  adjournment  or  recess,  or  to  lay 
any  business  upon  the  table,  or  to  consider  con- 
ference reports,  to  excuse  from  voting,  or  on  ques- 
tions of  order  arising  after  a  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  or  upon  reference  or  priority 
of  business.  No  member  may  call  another  by 
name  in  debate,  or  notice  the  views  of  the  other 
house ;  both  of  these  rules,  however,  are  fre- 
quently violated.  In  the  senate  debate  is  without 
limit,  unless  a  special  order  is  made  to  curtail  the 
length  of  speeches.  No  senator  can  interrupt 
another  without  his  consent,  or  speak  more  than 
twice  on  the  same  question  the  same  day  without 
leave  of  the  senate.  Both  houses  have  a  rule  that 
any  member  transgressing  in  debate  the  rules  of 
the  house,  shall  be  called  to  order,  when  he  must 
sit  doMm,  and  can  not  proceed  without  leave,  the 
exceptionable  words  being  taken  down.  Senators 
must  stand  in  their  places  when  debating;  but 
members  of  the  house  may  speak  from  their  seats, 
or  from  any  part  of  the  floor,  or  from  the  clerk's 
desk.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  peer  addresses  the 
lords  in  general ;  in  the  commons  the  speaker  is 
addressed.  The  reading  of  written  speeches  is 
not  permitted  in  either  house  of  parliament.  A 
member  may  read  extracts  from  documents,  but 
must  debate  questions  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
word,  without  reading  manuscript  remarks.  In 
both  houses  of  congress  written  speeches  are  prac- 
tically rather  the  rule,  and  debate  in  the  true  sense 
the  exception.  While  debating,  members  of  the 
lords  and  commons  remove  their  hats,  resuming 
them  upon  concluding.  Debate  in  the  lords  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  house;  in  the  commons 
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the  speaker  recognizes  the  member  who  rises  first. 
As  several  members  may  frequently  rise  at  once, 
the  one  that  is  first  in  his  eye  is  called  upon. 
Competition  for  the  floor  sometimes  leads  to  a 
motion  that  another  than  the  member  called  by 
the  speaker  be  first  heard.  It  has  been  sometimes 
charged  that  there  was  a  "speaker's  list,"  by 
which  his  recognition  of  members  was  governed, 
but  this  has  never  been  admitted.  The  rule  of 
one  speech  only  from  any  member  on  the  same 
question  is  strictly  observed.  No  member  can  be 
called  by  name  in  either  house;  in  the  lords  a  mem- 
ber is  referred  to  by  his  rank,  as  "  the  noble 
earl " ;  in  the  commons,  by  the  place  he  represents, 
as  "the  honorable  gentleman,  the  member  for 
York."  In  the  French  chambers  members  speak 
from  the  tribune,  and  must  first  have  obtained 
leave  by  addressing  the  president.  A  list  of  the 
deputies  who  desire  to  ax>eak  at  any  session  is  kept, 
in  the  order  of  their  demand.  In  the  discussions 
members  speak  alternately  for  and  against  a  meas- 
ure under  consideration;  a  rule  which  does  not  pre- 
vail either  in  England  or  America.  The  ministers 
are  to  have  the  floor  whenever  they  claim  it,  even 
if  it  interrupts  the  order  of  the  regular  list,  but  one 
of  the  opposition  may  always  follow  the  speech 
of  a  minister.  Disorder  or  clamor  during  a  dis- 
cussion is  prohibited ;  if  the  chamber  becomes 
noisy,  and  the  president  can  not  restore  order,  he 
puts  on  his  hat;  if  the  disorder  continues  he  an- 
nounces the  session  closed  for  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  sitting  is  resumed;  if  the  tu- 
mult breaks  out  again  the  president  must  adjourn 
the  chamber  to  the  next  day.  —  Delegates.  (See 
TerrUoriet. ) — Division.  To  call  for  a  division  is 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  assembly  on  the  proposition 
before  it.  In  the  house  a  division  is  had  by  the 
members  on  each  side  of  the  question  rising  in 
their  seats  and  being  counted  by  the  speaker,  who 
annoxmces  the  vote.  If  dissati^ed  with  the  result, 
any  member  may  call  for  tellers,  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  may  be  called  for.  The  division  of  a  ques- 
tion, if  demanded  by  any  member,  must  be  made 
before  voting,  if  it  include  two  or  more  distinct 
propositions.  In  parliament,  if  the  vote  by  ayes 
and  noes  {vivd  wee)  ia  not  accepted,  there  is  no  di- 
vision by  rising  and  standing  to  be  counted,  but 
the  house  at  once  divides,  those  voting  for  the 
measure  withdrawing  to  the  lobby  on  the  right  of 
the  house,  and  those  opposed  entering  the  left. 
Two  tellers  are  appointed  by  the  speaker  for  each 
party.  As  members  file  back  into  the  house  they 
are  counted  by  the  tellers,  and  their  names  re- 
corded by  the  clerks.  The  result  is  announced 
from  the  chair,  and  alphabetical  lists  of  the  names 
are  printed  with  the  "votes  and  procecdiags." 
No  member  can  vote  who  was  not  in  the  house 
when  the  question  was  put;  but  a  "  division  bell " 
is  rung  by  the  doorkeeper  when  the  house  is  about 
to  divide,  which  is  heiud  through  the  neighboring 
rooms,  and  scattered  members  hasten  to  be  present 
at  the  division  before  the  doors  are  locked.  The 
time  allowed  for  this  notice  is  two  minutes,  meas- 
ured by  a  sand-glass;  and  when  that  has  run  out. 
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the  doora  are  closed,  and  the  speaker  must  again 
put  the  question  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  by  the  rule 
no  absentees  on  the  first  call  could  vote  unless  the 
question  were  again  put.  If  the  numbers  on  a 
division  are  equal,  the  speaker  must  give  the 
casting  vote  in  the  commons;  if  there  is  a  tie  in 
the  house  of  lords,  the  measure  voted  upon  is  lost. 
In  the  French  chambers  a  division  must  be  had  on 
thecal!  of  any  member.  The  vote  is  taken,  1, 
by  rising  ;  8,  by  open  ballot;  8,  by  secret  ballot. 
'The  first  method  is  in  order  upon  all  questions 
unless  tw^ty  members  demand  an  open  ballot  or 
fiifty  a  secret  ballot ;  or  when  the  rising  vote, 
having  been  twice  taken,  is  not  decisive  of  the 
question;  in  this  case  any  member  may  demand 
the  ballot.  The  open  ballot  requires  eadi  member 
to  be  supplied  with  white  tickets  signifying  a  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  and  blue  tickets  the  negative,  on 
all  of  which  his  name  is  printed.  Messengers 
present  to  each  member  an  urn,  in  which  he 
deposits  his  ballot:  all  the  votes  being  collected, 
the  urns  are  opened  at  the  tribune;  the  secre- 
taries count  the  ballots  of  each  color,  and  the 
president  annoimces  the  result.  The  secret  ballot 
is  taken  by  white  and  black  balls,  the  white 
signifying  the  affirmative,  and  the  black  the  nega- 
tive. The  members  deposit  the  balls  themselves 
in  an  urn ;  the  secretaries  turn  them  out  into  a 
basket,  count  the  black  and  white  balls,  and  the 
result  is  proclaimed.  —  Doorkkbfbb.  In  some 
assemblies  the  sergeant-at-arms  or  his  assistants 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  doorkeeper.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  the  office  of  doorkeeper 
is  an  important  one,  involving  the  care  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chamber  and  apartments  of  the 
house  and  the  public  property  therein,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  document  room  and  folding  room 
of  the  house,  and  the  appointment  of  many  messen- 
gers, assistant  doorkeepers  and  pages.  During 
the  sessions  he  announces  at  the  door  of  the  house 
all  messages,  furnishes  members  with  printed  doc- 
uments, conveys  messages,  etc.  He  must  enforce 
strictly  the  rules  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  hall, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  house  for  the  conduct  of 
his  employes.  In  the  senate  the  sergeant-at-arms 
appoints  the  doorkeeper  and  his  assistants.  — 
Elections.  In  public  assemblies  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order  is  always  the  election  of  officers.  At 
any  meeting  which  is  not  that  of  an  organized 
body,  it  is  usual  for  the  assembly  to  be  called  to 
order  by  some  volunteer  member,  who  moves 

that  Mr. act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  the  proposer  calls 
for  a  vote  by  ayes  and  noes.  If  the  voice  of  the 
former    preponderates,  ho   declares  the  motion 

carried,  and  calls  Mr.  to  the  chair.     The 

ch^rman,  having  taken  his  seat,  announces  the 
first  business  to  be  the  election  of  a  secretary,  and 
calls  for  nominations,  putting  the  question  in  the 
same  manner  for  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  Other  officers  may  be  elected  in  like 
manner,  but  a  president  and  secretary  are  all 
which  are  usually  necessary  for  a  meeting.  In 
the  bouse  of  representatives  the  speaker,  clerk, 


sergeant-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  postmaster  and  chap- 
lain are  elected  by  vivd  voce  vote  at  the  beginning 
of  each  congress.  The  election  of  members  in- 
volves questions  of  the  highest  privilege,  the  con- 
stitution itself  making  each  house  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members.  The  committee  on-  elections  in  the 
house,  and  on  privileges  and  elections  in  the 
senate,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  committees. 
Contested  elections  of  members,  of  which  there 
are  usually  several  in  each  congress,  are  carefnUy 
examined  by  these  committees.  The  law  provides 
that  any  contestant  of  an  election  of  any  repre- 
sentative must,  within  thirty  days  after  the  re- 
sult is  declared,  notify  the  member  whose  seat  be 
contests,  of  his  intention  and  grounds  of  contest. 
The  member  must  within  thirty  days  answer  (he 
contestant  in  writing.  Ninety  days  after  this  are 
allowed  both  sides  for  taking  testimony.  Wit- 
nesses may  be  examined  or  depositions  taken  at 
any  place  with  due  notice  on  both  sides,  the  mem- 
ber and  contestant  appearing,  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  before  any  judge  of  a  United  States 
court,  a  state  court  of  record,  or  a  notary  public, 
etc.,  who  are  by  law  competent  to  issue  subpcsnas 
and  take  record  evidence  in  election  cases.  The 
testimony  is  taken  in  writing,  and  transmitted  to 
the  clerk  of  the  house,  by  whose  order  it  is  usually 
printed.  Contestants  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
pending  a  decision  of  their  claim,  and  are  usually 
heard  in  their  own  behalf  before  the  vote  ia  taken. 
Questions  of  the  right  of  a  member  to  his  seat 
take  precedence  of  all  business.  Large  sums  have 
frequently  been  voted  to  sitting  members  and  to 
those  contesting  their  seats  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  contest.  The  Revised  Statutes  (sec.  130) 
prohibit  such  payments  to  any  person,  but  a  sub- 
sequent statute  of  1879  provides  that  thereafter 
no  contestant  or  contestee  for  a  seat  in  the  house 
shall  be  paid  more  than  $3,000  for  such  exijenses, 
and  that  only  upon  sworn  vouchers  or  receipts 
for  money  actually  disbursed.  The  election  of 
senators  in  each  state  must  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  a  senator.  On  the  second  Tuesday 
after  organizing, 'each  house  must  vote  separately 
and  vivd  voce  tor  a  senator.  If  any  one  has  a 
majority  in  both  houses  he  shall  next  day  be  de- 
clared duly  elected  senator  in  joint  assembly  of 
both  houses.  If  no  one  has  a  majority  the  joint 
assembly  must  vote  for  senator  (each  member 
having  one  vote),  and  if  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  on  the  first  day,  the  assembly  must  meet 
at  12  M.  each  succeeding  day  of  the  session,  and 
take  at  least  one  vote,  until  a  senator  is  elected. 
In  parliament  the  practice  in  contested  elections 
prevailing  in  this  country  was  formerly  in  vogue, 
but  the  trial  and  determination  of  contests  for 
seats  by  the  whole  house  of  commons  grew  into 
a  great  abuse  through  the  notorious  partisanism 
which  almost  invariably  decided  the  case.  This 
was  reformed  by  the  Grenville  act  of  1770,  which 
selected  by  lot  all  committees  for  the  trial  of  elec- 
tion petitions.    This  non-partisan  method  of  se- 
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lectiag  judges  of  parliamentary  elections  was 
mafatained  until  1868,  when  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  was  transferred  by  statute  to  the  courts 
■of  law.  Complaints  of  fraud  in  an  election,  or 
wrong  Tetums  of  members,  are  tried  by  a  judge 
within  the  district  concerned,  who  certifies  his  de- 
termination to  the  speaker,  which  is  final.  If  he 
reports  that  corrupt  practices  have  prevailed  at 
the  election,  a  commission  is  sometimes  appointed 
thereon.  Corrupt  constituencies  have  been  re- 
peatedly disfranchised  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
Ftanoe  the  chamber  elects  at  each  new  organiza- 
tion a  provisional  president,  and  two  vice-presi- 
dents, by  ballot.  The  chamber  is  then  divided 
by  lot  into  eleven  bureaus,  who  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  election  returns  of  all  the  members,  by 
oommittoes  of  five  members  chosen  by  lot.  Re- 
port is  then  made  to  the  chamber,  which  pro- 
nounces on  the  validity  of  the  elections,  and  the 
president  proclaims  the  list  of  regularly  chosen 
deputies.  By  the  French  constitution  each  house 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  eligibility  and  returns  of 
its  members.  After  the  powers  of  a  quorum  or 
upward  of  the  chamber  have  been  verified,  per- 
manent officers  are  elected  by  ticket,  viz. ,  a  presi- 
dent, four  vice-presidents,  eight  secretaries  and 
three  questors  (who  have  charge  of  the  parliamen- 
tary expenditure),  to  serve  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion. —  Engrossed  Bills.  An  engrossed  bill  is 
a  clean  copy  of  the  bill,  with  its  amendments, 
pat  in  proper  form  for  the  action  of  the  house. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  through  all  its  stages,  and 
the  question  is  about  to  be  taken  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage,  any  member  may  call  for 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  bill,  and  this  may 
defeat  the  bill  at  that  stage  unless  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  can  be  carried. 
An  enrolled  bill  is  a  bill  which  has  passed  both 
houses  and  been  enrolled  on  parchment,  the  en- 
grossed bill  being  on  ptaper.  —  Excuse.  AU  mem- 
bers must  vote  unless  excused,  and  the  motion 
for  excuse  must  be  put  before  roll-call  and  decided 
without  debate,  l^e  excuses  of  absent  members 
brought  in  under  a  call  of  the  house  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  held  inadequate,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
house.  —  Expulsion.  A  member  may  be  expelled 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  either  house  of  congress. 
This  is  a  constitutional  provision,  and  has  been 
several  times  exercised.  More  frequently  resolu- 
tions to  expel  members  guilty  of  grave  miscon- 
duct have  been  lost,  owing  to  lack  of  a  two-thirds 
majority,  or  forestalled  by  the  resignation  of  the 
offending  member.  The  latter  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Matteson  and  others  whom  the  house  was 
about  to  expel  for  corruption  in  railway  land 
giants  in  1858.  (See  Lobby,  vol.  ii.,  p.  781.) 
In  the  case  of  B.  F.  Whittemore,  a  member  from 
South  Carolina,  found  guilty,  on  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  in  1870,  of  selling  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  West  Point  cadetship,  resolutions  of 
expulsion  were  introduced,  but  the  member  re- 
signed his  seat  an  hour  or  two  before  the  vote 
upon  them  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  resolutions 


were  laid  on  the  table.  Whittemore  returned  to 
his  constituents  and  was  re-elected  to  the  house. 
Thereupon  a  resolution  was  passed  declining  to 
allow  Whittemore  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  member, 
and  returning  to  him  his  credentials.  In  the 
house  of  commons  the  power  of  expelling  a  mem- 
ber for  grave  ofFenses  is  undoubted.  But  though 
this  vacates  the  seat  of  a  member,  it  does  not  cre- 
ate disability  to  serve  again  in  parliament.  The 
famous  case  of  John  Wilkes,  who  was  repeatedly 
expelled  from  the  commons  for  libel,  and  was 
three  times  re-elected,  the  house  each  time  stand- 
ing on  its  prerogative  and  declaring  the  election 
void,  was  a  disfranchisement  which  was  palpably 
illegal;  and  the  house  itself,  in  1782,  reversed  its 
action  in  the  Wilkes  case,  ordering  it  expunged 
from  the  journals  as  "  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom." 
Many  expulsions  from  parliament  have  occurred 
for  corruption,  perjury,  conspiracy,  fraud,  libel, 
forgery,  etc.,  the  last  instance  having  been  that  of 
James  Sadleir  for  fraud  in  1857.  In  the  PVench 
chambers  the  penalties  which  are  affixed  to  de- 
linquencies do  not  go  the  length  of  expulsion, 
but  only  of  censure,  with  temporary  suspension 
from  legislative  f mictions.  — ExpUKOiNa.  On 
various  occasions  the  action  of  a  former  leg- 
islative body  has  been  rescinded  by  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  to  expunge  from  the  jour- 
nals a  previously  adopted  order  or  resolution. 
The  most  noted  instance  of  this  kind  in  congress 
was  the  passage  by  the  senate,  in  1887,  of  a  reso- 
lution to  expunge  from  the  journal  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  senate  in  1884,  censuring  Presi- 
dent Jackson  as  having  assumed  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws.  In  parlia- 
ment entries  in  the  journal  have  occasionally 
been  ordered  to  be  expunged,  the  most  notable 
case  being  that  affirming  the  incapacity  of  John 
Wilkes  as  a  member,  passed  in  1769,  and  erased 
in  1782  in  the  manuscript  journal  of  1769.  The 
printed  journal,  however,  (though  reprinted 
since),  still  contains  the  obnoxious  resolution.  — 
Files.  The  clerk  of  the  house  and  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  have  responsible  charge  of  all  files  of 
papers,  public  and  private,  which  accumulate  in 
the  course  of  the  business  of  the  respective 
houses.  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
to  either  house  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  files 
without  its  leave,  except  for  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee. —  FiLiBHSTEBiNQ.  This  term  has  long 
been  applied  in  America  to  the  obstructive  tactics 
and  dilatory  motions  adopted  by  a  minority  to 
defer  action  upon  a  measure  obnoxious  to  them. 
In  the  house  this  is  done  chiefly  by  the  minority 
insisting  upon  the  constitutional  right  to  take  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  every  motion  ;  then,  by  oft-re- 
peated motions  to  adjourn,  to  adjourn  to  a  fixed 
day,  to  reconsider,  to  lay  on  the  table,  etc.,  and 
by  relays  of  members  to  raise  points  of  order, 
parliamentary  inquiries,  etc.,  hours  and  some- 
times days  are  consumed  in  the  hope  of  wearying 
out  the  majority,  or  compelling  them  to  compro- 
In  the  senate,  where  there  are  few  or  no 
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checks  upon  debate,  a  mild  form  of  filibustering 
is  employed  by  a  'well-organized  minority  taking 
the  floor  in  succession,  and  each  speaking  as  long 
as  possible.  Measures  have  been  thus  defeated 
by  consuming  the  whole  time  of  a  closing  session. 
— Flook.  To  obtain  the  floor  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  presiding  ofiBcer  as  having  the  right 
to  make  a  motion  or  a  speech.  (See  DebtUe.)  — 
Hour  Rule.  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
by  a  standing  rule  first  adopted  in  1847,  no  mem- 
ber can  occupy  more  than  one  hour  in  debate  on 
any  question  except  the  member  reporting  a  meas- 
ure from  a  committee,  who  has  an  additional 
hour  to  close  the  debate,  if  it  extends  beyond  one 
day.  No  similar  rule  prevails  in  the  senate  or  in 
the  British  parliament.  —  Impeachmbnt.  This 
is  a  parliamentary  power  as  old  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  frequently  exercised  in  early  his- 
tory, involving  the  highest  judicial  powers.  Im- 
peachment by  the  commons  of  high  crimes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law,  and  a  trial  by  the 
house  of  lords,  were  invoked  to  defend  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  against  corruption  and  oppression 
in  office,  whether  executive  or  judicial.  In  mod- 
em times  impeachment  has  been  very  rare.  The 
direct  responsibility  of  the  highest  officers  to  par- 
liament, the  limitations  of  prerogative,  the  settled 
administration  of  the  law,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  have  restrained  Qioee 
crimes  which  impeachments  were  devised  to  pun- 
ish. Nevertheless,  all  persons,  whether  peers  or 
commoners,  may  be  impeached  for  high  misde- 
meanors. The  last  trial  of  an  impeachment  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  only  one  in  the  present 
century,  was  that  of  Lord  Melvil  in  1805.  (See, 
for  impeachments  in  U.  S.  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480.) 
—  iMPRisoiirMENT.  (See  Privilege.)  —  Instruc- 
tions. (See  IifSTRUCTiONS,  vol.  ii.,  p.  527.) — 
Joint  Committek8.  (See  Committee*.) — Joint 
Convention.  (See  Oonveniion. ) — Joint  Resolu- 
tion. A  joint  resolution,  like  a  public  act  or  stat- 
ute, is  one  which  is  passed  by  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  president.  (See  Resolution. ) — Joint 
Rule.  This  is  a  rule  adopted  by  both  houses  for 
the  conduct  of  business  between  them.  A  series 
of  fifteen  joint  rules  was  adopted  as  far  back  as 
1790-94,  and  was  in  force  (with  occasional  slight 
additions)  until  the  44th  congress.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  23d  joint  rule,  provid- 
ing for  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  president 
and  vice-president  in  joint  convention  of  the 
two  houses.  Jan.  20,  1870,  the  senate  passed 
and  sent  to  the  house  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  these  joint  rules  previously 
in  force,  except  the  22d,  be  adopted  as  the 
joint  rules  of  the  two  houses  for  that  session. 
The  house  took  no  action  thereon,  but,  on 
Aug.  14,  1870,  asked  the  senate  to  concur  in 
a  resolve  suspending  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  the  10th  and  17th  joint  rules  (forbid- 
ding the  sending  of  bills  from  one  house  to  the 
other  in  the  last  three  days  of  the  session, 
and  presenting  bills  to  the  president  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session).    The  senate,  in  reply, 


passed  a  resolution,  notifying  the  house  that,  as 
the  house  had  not  notified  the  senate  of  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  rales  as  proposed  by  the 
senate,  there  are  no  joint  rules  in  force. — Jouk- 
NAL.  The  constitution  provides  that  each  house 
shall  keep  and  publish  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings. This  is  done  by  the  clerk,  through  one  of 
his  assistants,  known  as  the  journal  clerk,  and 
each  day's  journal  must  be  read  on  the  meeting 
of  the  house  on  the  succeeding  legislative  day. 
It  records  with  great  fullness  the  motions,  votes, 
petitions,  messages — in  short,  all  proceedings  in 
the  house,  except  the  debates.  In  reading  the 
journal  the  record  of  petitions,  names  of  members 
voting,  resolutions  and  messages,  are  omitted  by 
unanimous  consent;  even  without  these  the  jour- 
nal often  rans  to  great  length.  Errors  in  the  jour- 
nal may  be  corrected  the  next  day.  —  Leoibla- 
tive  Day.  This  begins  at  12  u.  in  congress, 
unless  a  different  or  earlier  hour  is  fixed  by  either 
house  for  its  meetings.  It  terminates  with  the 
adjournment,  (a  mere  recess  does  not  end  it),  but 
does  not  always  coincide  with  the  day  as  marked 
by  the  calendar.  Thus,  the  legislative  day  which 
terminates  the  session  of  congress  every  other 
year  is  styled  March  8  in  the  journals  and  pro- 
ceedings, although  it  is  actually  March  4,  from  the 
hour  of  midnight  to  noon  of  this  closing  day.  — 
Lobby  and  Lobbtino.  (See  Lobby,  vol.  iL,  p. 
770.) —  Loo-RoLLiNQ.  This  is  a  cant  phrase,  ap- 
plied to  a  combination  of  members  to  aid  each 
other's  measures.  The  term  comes  from  the  busi- 
ness of  securing  lumber,  or  logging,  where  the  log- 
gers unite  to  help  each  other  in  the  hard  work  of 
rolling  the  immense  logs  from  the  forest,  where 
they  are  cut,  to  the  water.  Thus,  one  member  of 
the  legislative  body  says  to  others,  "  Vote  for  my 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  your  bill,"  and  this  is  called 
log-rolling.  —  Mace.  This  is  the  traditional  sym- 
bol of  parliamentary  power,  as  old  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  large  block  of  wood  carved  and 
gilt,  and  is  borne  before  the  speaker  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  he  enters  or  leaves 
the  house,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  When  he  is  in  the  chair,  it  is  Ifdd  upon 
the  table.  (In  the  house  of  representatives  the 
mace  is  set  upright  at  the  table  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  at  the  speaker's  right.)  The  mace  no^r 
used  in  the  house  of  commons  is  the  identical 
one  handed  down  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
n.,  1000.  There  is  no  mace  in  the  house  of  lords 
or  in  the  senate.  It  is  the  time-honored  emblem 
of  popular  sovereignty,  in  a  legislative  sense. 
The  mace  now  used  in  the  house  dates  from  1842 
(although  first  introduced  in  1789),  and  represents 
the  Roman  fasces,  made  of  ebony  sticks  with  sil- 
ver bands,  and  small  spears,  terminating  in  a 
globe  of  silver,  upon  which  is  an  eagle  with  half 
extended  wings:  the  whole  is  about  three  feet  in 
height.  When  the  house  Is  in  committee  of  the 
whole  the  mace  is  removed.  —  Majority.  The 
majority  which  carries  any  measure  is  held  to 
be  half  the  whole  number  of  members  of  any 
assembly,  plw  one.     Some  constitutions  require. 
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to  render  an  act  valid,  that  it  shall  have  been 
.passed  by  a  majority  of  those  elected ;  but  in 
both  branches  of  congress  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  (if  a  quorum  of  the  whole 
house)  may  pass  any  measure  which  is  in  order 
under  the  rules.  It  results  that  a  law  may  be 
made  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  elected.  In  fact,  twenty  senators 
and  eighty-two  representatives  may,  under  the 
nilee,  pass  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  rule  that  a  majority  must  be  had  to  elect  a 
speaker  was  suspended  in  the  case  of  the  obstinate 
struggle  of  1865-6,  when  the  house  remained  un- 
organized for  many  weeks,  the  division  of  parties 
being  such  that  no  one  of  three  candidates  could 
secure  a  majority.  Finally,  the  deadlock  was 
ended  by  the  house  adopting  a  resolution  that  a 
idnrality  of  votes  should  elect,  and  Mr.  Banks 
was  choaen  speaker.  The  rule  that  a  majority  is 
required  to  elect  a  senator  in  state  legislatures  is 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
nearly  all  the  states,  however,  the  majority  rule 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  of  state  officers,  has 
been  supplanted  by  enactments  that  a  plurality  of 
votes  shall  elect.  —  Mkmbebs.  Those  are  recog- 
nized as  members  of  a  pariiamentaiy  body  whose 
credentials  are  regular,  or  who  by  unanimous  con- 
sent are  admitted  as  members  without  examina- 
tlMi  of  credentials.  Each  house  of  congress  is  the 
Mde  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualiflca- 
tjcxis  of  its  own  members.  The  house  consists  of 
825  members,  since  March  4,  1888.  Members  are 
to  be  elected  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  every  second  year  (the  even  years, 
1884, 1886,  etc.),  except  in  any  state  where  the  con- 
stitutioD  would  have  to  be  changed  to  alter  its 
election  day.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  mem- 
ber's seat,  tiie  governor  of  the  state  issues  a  writ 
of  election  to  fill  it.  The  clerk  must  put  on  the 
ToD  at  the  first  meeting  of  any  congress  only 
those  whose  credentiak  show  that  they  were 
legnlariy  elected  representatives.  Membors  of 
the  house  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
senators  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 
Memben  of  the  house  can  not  be  contractors,  nor 
be  interested  in  any  government  contract,  nor  be 
office  holders,  nor  presidential  electors,  nor  practi- 
tioneiB  in  the  court  of  claims.  Any  subject  is  eli- 
gible to  the  house  of  commons  who  has  reached  the 
•ge  of  twenty-one,  except  clergymen,  peers,  bank- 
nqits,  contracton  and  certain  officials.  No  mem- 
ber (rf  parliament  can  be  count^pl  before  commit- 
tees, nor  a  holder  of  ofllce,  except  in  the  ministry. 
In  Fnuice  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  may  take  part  in  the  deliberations  and 
votes  before  the  validity  of  their  elections  is 
ertablbhed.  They  wear  a  badge,  consisting  of 
the  fssoes  of  the  republic,  with  a  hand  of  justice, 
and  a  tri-colored  sash.  —  Msbtiro.  A  meting 
of  an  assembly  differs  from  a  session.  Thus,  the 
boose  frequently  takes  a  recess  to  meet  a(  a  later 
hour,  and  this  terminates  the  meeting,  or  sit- 
ting, but  tlie  session  is  the  same,  and  includes  I 


all  the  adjourned  meetings.  —  Mesbasb.  Mes- 
sages in  congress  imply  eithe'*  executive  com- 
munications from  the  president  (those  from  de- 
partment officers  are  called  "letters"),  or  from 
one  branch  of  congress  to  the  other.  The  pres- 
ident's annual  message  is  sent  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  after  he  has  been  notified 
that  the  houses  are  organized  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication.  Messages  are  usually 
sent  in  duplicate  to  both  houses  on  the  same  day, 
unless  in  response  to  a  call  from  one  branch  only, 
and  are  published  in  the  journal  and  record. 
A  message  from  one  house  to  the  other,  borne  by 
a  clerk,  is  publicly  announced  at  the  door,  and 
sent  to  the  chair,  the  business  or  debate  being 
temporarily  suspended  to  have  it  announced, 
when  it  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  proceedings 
are  resumed.  In  parliament,  messages  from  the 
crown  are  sent  to  both  houses,  under  the  royal 
sign-manual,  by  one  of  the  ministers  or  an  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  either  of  whom  is  a  peer  or 
a  commoner.  Such  messages  are  always  read  at 
length  by  the  lord  chancellor  or  the  speaker.  — 
MiLEAOK.  This  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  government  prevails  in 
congress,  and  in  all  the  states  except  four  or  five. 
In  congress  it  is  twenty  cents  a  mile  each  way  for 
the  session,  or  rather  for  the  year.  In  the  states, 
mileage  varies  from  eight  cents  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile. — Monkt  BrLUt.  (See  Bevenns  BiBt.  — 
MoBHiRO  HouB.  In  each  house  of  congress  an 
hour  is  set  apart  for  reports,  motions  and  miscel- 
laneous business.  It  begins,  not  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  but  after  the  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  always  takes  precedence  of  unfinished 
business.  — Motion.  This  term  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery proposition  submitted  by  a  member  of  a  par- 
liamentary body.  In  ordinary  assemblies,  mo- 
tions made  by  any  one  require  to  be  seconded 
by  some  other  member,  before  being  voted  up- 
on: but  no  second  ia  required  in  either  house  of 
congress.  Motions  are  here  treated  severally  un- 
der their  respective  heads.  Every  motion  must 
be  reduced  to  writing  on  the  demand  of  any 
member.  If  verbal,  the  presidhig  officer  states  it 
to  the  assembly;  if  in  writing,  it  is  read  by  the 
clerk.  In  the  house,  when  a  question  is  pend- 
ing or  under  debate,  no  motion  is  in  order  but  to 
adjourn,  to  fix  a  day  to  which  the  house  shall 
adjourn,  to  take  a  recess,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  postpone  indefinitely, 
to  refer,  to  amend,  or  for  the  previous  question. 
In  the  senate  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that 
there  is  no  previous  question,  and  motions  are  in 
order  to  commit,  or  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business.  In  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment one  day's  notice  of  a  proposed  motion  i» 
required ;  but  the  notice  may  refer  to  a  future 
day  more  remote  tlian  the  day  following.  Motions 
must  be  seconded  in  the  house  of  commons;  but 
a  seconder  is  not  required  in  the  lords.  They 
must  be  carefully  prepared  in  writing,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  chair.  —  Oath.  Members  of 
legislative  bodies  take  an  oath  of  qualification  or 
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of  office.  In  congress  all  must  take  an  oath  (or 
affirmation,  if  objecting  to  being  sworn)  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  "  iron- 
dod  oath,"  affirming  that  no  aid  has  ever  been 
given  to  rebellion  against  the  Unit«d  States,  is 
taken  by  all  who  are  not  dispensed  from  it  by 
sec.  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  In  parliament 
a  single  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  has  been 
substituted  for  oaths  to  maintain  the  Established 
church,  etc.,  once  required. —  Objection.  As 
no  business  can  be  considered  in  the  house  out  of 
the  regular  order  without  unanimous  consent,  the 
right  to  object  becomes  very  important,  as  one 
member  can  thus  defeat  or  postpone  a  measure, 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  house  can  be  had  to  sus- 
pend the  rules.  When  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
if  ^y  bill  or  proposition  is  objected  to,  the  com- 
mittee must  rise  and  report  the  objection  to  the 
house,  which  must  decide  without  debate  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  or  laid  aside.  —  Officebs. 
The  officers  usually  chosen  in  a  public  assembly 
are  a  president  or  chairman,  clerk  or  secretary, 
tod  sometimes  vice-presidents,  and  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  or  doorkeeper.  (See  under  each  head.)  — 
Omnibub  BiUi.  This  term  is  applied  in  congress 
to  a  bill  embracing  numerous  distinct  objects,  as 
in  the  bill  "  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  government."  —  Onb-hocb 
RxTLB.  (See  Sour  Sule.) —  Order.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  a  public  assembly, 
whetho'  legislative  or  otherwise.  The  order  of 
business  is  treated  under  Bunnets.  The  order  of 
the  day  is  the  regular  routine  prescribed  in  the 
rules,  in  which  certaiu  classes  of  business  ai«  to 
be  considered.  To  call  for  the  regular  order,  is 
to  demand  that  the  body  desist  from  what  may  be 
proposed  out  of  due  order,  and  proceed  to  the 
next  business  prescribed  by  the  rules.  A  special 
order  is  a  subject  set  in  advance  for  a  particular 
time,  and  thus  to  be  preferred  to  the  established 
order  of  business.  In  both  houses  of  congress 
this  motion  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  for  its 
adoption,  being  virtually  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  A  special  order  may  be  postponed  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  unfinished  business  of  the 
preceding  session  takes  precedence  of  a  special 
order.  To  preserve  order  is  the  implicit  duty 
of  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  or  any  member 
may  call  to  order  members  transgressing  the 
rules.  In  case  of  a  call  to  order,  a  member 
must  immediately  sit  down  unless  permitted  to 
explain;  and  the  house  must  at  once  decide  the 
case  without  debate.  If  in  his  favor,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  but  not  otherwise.  If  called 
to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  they  must  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  read  to  the  bouse. 
(See  Ceruure.)  When  a  point  of  order  of  any 
kind  is  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chair  to  decide 
it.  This  he  may  do  by  sustaining  the  point  of 
order,  or  by  overruling  it;  and  business  proceeds 
in  accordance  with  his  decision,  unless  appealed 
from.  (Qee  Appeal.) — Orders,  St AicDiHe.  (See 
Bidei.) — Pairs.  The  pairing  of  members  in  a 
legislative  body  is  an  agreement  between  two,  who 


would  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  any  question,  to 
withhold  their  votes;  such  pairs  leaving  the  result 
unaffected  either  way.  One  or  both  of  the  mem- 
bers paired  may  be  absent.  The  rule  in  both 
houses  of  congress  requires  pairs  to  be  annoimced 
after  the  roll-call,  and  the  names  paired  publiabed 
in  the  record.  In  parliament  pairing  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  congress;  members  of  oppo- 
site parties  pairing  with  each  other  not  only  upon 
particular  questions,  but  in  cases  of  absentedam. 
for  weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time.  The  sys- 
tem has  never  been  recognized  by  parliamentary 
rules,  though  so  long  prevalent;  in  congress  the 
first  rule  adopted  which  countenances  pairing  wa» 
m  the  46th  congress  (1880).  —  Papers.  The  read- 
ing of  papers,  if  objected  to,  is  determined  by  the 
house  without  debate.  A  member,  however,  has 
the  right  to  read  any  paper  as  a  part  of  his  re- 
marks. Papers  of  every  description  once  offered 
can  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  without  special 
leave  of  the  body.  —  Personal  Explanation. 
This  is  a  member's  request  to  be  heard  on  some 
matter  touching  his  personal  record  as  a  member, 
and  requires  unanimous  consent.  (See  Prinleffa.y 
—  Petition.  Much  time  was  once  consumed  by 
members  in  formally  presenting  petitions  in  open 
house.  The  rule  now  is,  for  members  to  deliver 
petitions  to  the  clerk,  indorsing  their  names  and 
the  specific  reference  (to  a  committee)  desired. 
These  minutes  are  entered  upon  the  journal,  and 
published  in  the  official  record.  In  the  senate- 
they  are  still  offered  in  open  session  during  the 
morning  hour.  At  the  close  of  a  congress,  petir 
tions  and  memorials  go  from  committees  to  the 
permanent  files,  in  charge  of  the  clerk.  In  par- 
liament, petitions  must  be  written,  and  must  have 
original  signatures.  They  are  presented  in  great 
numbers,  and  a  standing  order  refers  them  with- 
out debate  to  the  committee  on  public  petitions. 
In  the  French  chambers  a  brief  of  potions  i» 
printed  for  the  use  of  members,  and  th^  are 
referred  to  the  committee  on  petitions,  which 
classifies  them,  referring  some  to  the'  minister 
of  any  department  to  whose  business  they  be- 
long, and  others  to  the  examination  of  the  cham- 
ber. Each  petitioner  is  advised  of  the  disposi- 
tion made.  Any  deputy  may  call  for  a  report 
in  public  session  upon  any  petition,  and  urgency 
may  be  demanded  (if  seconded  by  the  chamber) 
for  the  consideration  of  any  one.  Every  six 
months  ministers  distribute  a  printed  report  to  the 
members,  showing  what  action  they  have  taken 
upon  the  petitions  referred  to  them.  — Point  dip 
Order.  (See  Order.)  —  Prbakble.  The  pre- 
amble of  a  bill  or  resolution  is  postponed  until  the 
other  parts  have  been  considered.  When  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  preamble  is  not  asked  for,  it  i» 
considered  as  adopted.  —  President  pro  tem. 
In  organizing  a  public  assembly  a  temporary  chair- 
man is  frequently  chosen  until  a  committee  haa 
reported  officers  for  permanent  organization,  la 
the  senate  the  president  pro  tempore  is  chosen  to 
take  the  place  of  the  vice-president  as  presiding 
officer;  but  this  office  is  frequently  left  vacant  for 
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a  tbne.  —  Pbktiottb  Qcxstios.    In  congress  this 
is  a  tedmical  name  for  a  motion  that  debate  cease, 
and  that  the  vote  be  taken  immediately  on  the 
qneation  under  consideration.    The  motion  for  the 
previoas  question  is  not  debatable,  and  can  not  be 
amended.    The  previous  question  was  recognized 
in  the  first  rules  of  the  house  in  1789,  and  could 
be  demanded  by  five   members.     The   present 
mks  require  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
(if  a  quorum)  to  order  the  previous  question. 
When  a  member  calls  for  the  previous  question, 
the  chair  must  immediately  put  the  question, 
"Shall   the  main  question   be   now  put?"    If 
adopted,  the  chair  puts  to  vote  the  questions  be- 
fore the  house  in  Uieir  order  of  precedence,  till 
the  main  question,  with  all  subsidiary  ones,  is  dis- 
poaed  of.    The  previous  question  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  a  majority  to  dose  debate  at  any  time. 
It  does  not  prevail  hi  the  senate,  where  the  public 
boainess  is  more  at  the  mercy  of  individual  sen- 
ators.    In  parliament  the  previous  question  is 
wholly  different  in  effect.    It  is  an  ingenious 
method  of  avoiding  a  vote  upon  any  question 
proposed.    Those  who  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion vote  against  the  motion,  not  for  it,  as  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives.    If  the  nays  prevail,  the 
speaker  is  prevented  from  putting  the  main  ques- 
tion, as  the  majority  have  thus  refused  to  allow  it 
to  be  put.    If  the  previous  question  is  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  no  further  debate  or  amendment 
is  allowed,  and  the  main  question  must  be  voted 
oa  at  once.     In  the  French  chambers  the  eUkure 
tst  the  debate  is  always  in  the  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  chamber.    (See  GUture.) —  PBnrmta.    Ih 
congress  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  must  be 
printed  after  being  offered;  also  reports  of  com- 
mittees.   A  list  of  all  reports  required  to  be  made 
to  congress  must  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session.    The  public  printing  of  congress 
and  the  departments  is  regulated  by  the  statutes 
in  great  detail.  —  Pbivatb  Bnxs.    T^  distinc- 
tion between  public  and  private  bills  is  not  closely 
defined,  some  bills  including  interests  both  public 
•nd  private,  and  requiring  the  decision  of  the 
chair  as  to  which  class  they  belong.    In  congress, 
as  in  parliament,  private  bills  are  such  as  are  for 
the  interest  of  individuals,  corporations  or  local 
bodies — as  counties  or  cities.    Bills  relating  to  a 
state  are  held  to  be  public  bills.    No  private  claim 
is  in  order  upon  any  appropriation  bill.    Regular 
days  are  set  apart  to  consider  private  bills  reported 
favorably  by  committees.    In  parliament  there  is 
a  cuefully  guarded  system  of  maturing  private 
bOls,  which  saves  a  vast  amount  of  legislative 
time  and  prevents  abuses.    (See  Lboislation, 
vol.  U. ,  p.  750. )  —  Pbtvilbob.    The  privilege  of  a 
member  of  a  legislative  body  rests  upon  the  pre- 
nigatrve  of  his  constituency  to  be  always  repre- 
sented.     The  constitution  itself   provides   that 
membera  shall  not  be  questioned  elsewhere  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  and  shall  be 
privil^ed  from  arrest  during  sessions,  and  in 
going  and  returning.    Questions  of  privilege,  by 
the  rules  of  the  house,  have  precedence  of  all 


others,  except  of  adjournment ;  but  the  highest 
privilege  attaches  to  questions  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  hotise  itself,  maintaining  its  dignity,  and 
the  integrity  of  its  proceedfaigs.  In  maintaining 
what  are  known  as  their  privileges,  both  house 
and  senate  have  resorted  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  measures:  1,  ordering  the  arrest  of  of- 
fenders; 2,  directing  the  speaker  to  reprimand  the 
party  offending;  8,  committing  the  party  to  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  within  the  capi- 
tol;  4,  ordering  a  refractory  witness  or  a  person 
assaulting  a  member  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
three  months;  5,  (in  the  case  of  reporters)  direct- 
ing exclusion  from  the  hall.  The  most  frequent 
cases  where  either  house  seeks  to  protect  its  priv- 
ilege by  penalties  are  the  refusals  of  witnesses 
to  testify  before  its  committees;  and  many  re- 
cusant witnesses  have  been  held  in  custody  until 
the  cong^ress  has  expired  (and  with  it  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt  of  its  authority),  or  until 
a  majority  have  voted  to  discharge  the  prisoner, 
or  until  he  has  consented  to  answer.  When  any 
proposition  presents,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
a  question  of  privilege,  he  must  entertain  it  in 
preference  to  other  business;  but  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  common  plea  of  a  question  of  privilege 
based  upon  a  newspaper  publication  can  not  be 
maintained  unless  the  member  is  assailed  in  his 
representative  capacity.  The  fact  that  imprison- 
ment or  other  punishment  by  vote  of  a  legislative 
body  contravenes  the  maxims  of  constitutional 
law,  and  asserts  gtMu^judicial  powers,  hss  ren- 
dered it  obnoxious  to  public  censure.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  constitution  confers  no  such  power 
is  met  by  the  claim  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  . 
highest  legislative  body,  essential  to  its  power, 
dignity  and  proper  functions,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly exercised,  not  only  by  both  houses  of 
congress,  but  by  local  legislatures.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  some  earlier  cases, 
has  upheld  this  power  in  congress,  on  the  ground 
of  right  and  necessity:  but  in  the  recent  case  of 
Kilboume  w.  Thompson  the  court  held  that  the 
imprisonment  of  the  former  for  refusal  to  divulge 
the  private  accounts  of  a  company  in  a  matter 
under  investigation  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
was  iUegal  and  unconstitutional.  The  pluntiff 
had  been  imprisoned  forty-five  days  in  the  Dis- 
trict jail  as  a  recusant  witness,  by  order  of  the 
house;  and  the  speaker,  and  the  sergeaot-at-arms, 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  who  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  house,  were 
joined  as  defendants.  In  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  court  held  that  their  constitutional  priv- 
ilege was  a  good  defense  to  the  action,  as  they 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
But  it  was  held  that  the  order  of  the  house,  de- 
claring the  vritness  guilty  of  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority and  ordering  his  imprisonment  by  the 
sergeant-at-aims,  was  void,  and  afforded  the  officer 
no  protection  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  witness. 
There  was  no  power  of  the  house  to  punish  for 
contempt  found  in  the  constitution:  and  no  aa- 
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thorily  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify,  where  the 
subject-matter  of  the  investigation  was  Judicial, 
and  not  legislative,  and  was  proceeding  before  the 
proper  court.  (103  U.  8.  Reports,  168.)  In  par- 
liament, while  many  arbitrary  measures  have 
been  aimed  at  persons  held  guilty  of  violating  the 
privileges  of  that  body,  the  right  to  commit  for 
contempt  has  long  been  regarded  with  increasing 
Jealousy,  and  has  been  questioned  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  though  maintained  by  the  court  of 
king's  l)ench.  —  Qualification.  A  member  of 
congress  is  qualified  to  act  in  his  representative 
capacity  when  his  credentials  have  admitted  him 
to  the  floor,  and  he  lias  taken  the  oath  of  office. 
Ko  man  is  disqualified  from  being  a  representative 
who  la  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  provided  that 
he  haa  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  an  inliabitant  of  the  state  in  which 
he  has  been  chosen.  The  qualifications  of  a  sen- 
ator are:  1,  to  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty;  3, 
to  have  t>een  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  8,  to  have  been  when  elected  a  resident  of 
the  state  choosing  Iiim  to  represent  it.  A  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  need  be  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  (See  MenUiert.)  —  Quebtioit. 
Putting  the  question  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
duties  of  a  presiding  officer.  It  is  to  be  put  in 
this  form:  "  As  many  as  are  in  favor,  say  Aye"; 
and  after  the  affirmative  vote  is  heard:  "As  many 
as  are  opposed,  say  No."  The  chair  must  clearly 
state  the  question  on  request  of  any  member,  be- 
fore calling  for  the  vote.  Members  when  anxious 
for  the  progress  of  business,  or  impatient  of  de- 
bate, frequently  cry,  "  Question  I  Question!"  and 
this,  though  technically  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
order,  is  seldom  interfered  with  by  a  judicious 
presiding  officer.  In  parliament  {here  is  a  special 
practice  of  propounding  questions  to  members 
of  the  ministry,  concerning  public  measures  or 
events.  A  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  government,  but  not  as  to  their 
opinions  upon  general  matters  of  policy.  — 
QuOBUX.  Unless  fixed  by  constitutional  provis- 
ion or  by  the  law  of  the  body,  the  quorum  of 
an  assembly  is  a  majority  of  its  duly  qualified 
members.  In  congress  less  than  a  quorum  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the 
attendance  of  absentees.  In  the  house  it  requires 
the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  members,  to  author- 
ize a  call  of  the  house.  The  presence  of  a  quo- 
nun  is  frequently  assumed,  and  business  proceeds 
in  both  house  and  senate  when  less  than  half  the 
number  of  memlierB  are  present;  but  this  may  be 
terminated  by  any  member  dividing  the  house, 
thus  disclosing  the  want  of  a  quorum;  whereupon 
business  must  stop,  and  a  call  of  the  house  (or 
senate)  must  be  ordered.  In  parliament  forty 
constitute  a  quorum  in  the  commons,  and  three 
only  in  the  lords.  In  the  French  chambers  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
is  required  to  render  any  action  valid.  —  RBADma. 
The  reading  of  papers  called  for  may  be  stopped 
by  the  objection  of  any  member,  unless  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  house ;  but  a  member  has  the 


right  to  read  a  paper  as  port  of  liis  remarks  within 
the  limits  of  his  privilege  as  to  time.  —  Recbss. 
This  is  a  qualified  form  of  adjournment;  to  take 
a  recess  to  a  definite  hour  usually  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  necessary  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  members  of  tlie  body,  without  long  interrup- 
tion to  their  public  duties.  The  motion  for  this 
is  always  in  order,  and  not  debatable.  The  term 
recess  is  also  applied  to  the  long  interval  between 
two  annual  sessions  of  congress;  and  powers  are 
often  granted  to  committees  to  sit  during  this  re- 
cess. —  Rbcomxitxkdt.  When  committees  re- 
port bills  or  resolutions  digested  by  them,  for 
action  of  the  body,  it  is  usual  (unless  the  commit- 
tee has  privilege  of  inmiediate  consideration)  to 
recommit  them  to  the  committee.  A  rule  of  the 
house  provides  that  no  bill  thus  recommitted  sliall 
be  brought  back  into  the  house  on  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. —  RECONaiDKRATioir.  In  the  house  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  once  taken  is  to  be 
made  on  the  same  day  or  the  day  after.  It  can 
be  made  only  by  a  member  who  voted  with  the 
majority,  if  yeas  and  nays  were  taken;  otherwise 
any  member  may  move  it.  It  takes  precedence 
of  all  questions  except  adjournments  and  confer- 
ence reports.  The  motion  to  reconsider  is  one  of 
great  importance,  since  if  it  prevails,  tlie  former 
action  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  revwaed.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  that  the  usage 
prevails  for  the  membra'  having  charge  of  any 
measure,  the  moment  it  is  passed,  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  last  taken,  and  also  to  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table; 
if  the  latter  motion  prevails  it  is  deemed  a  finality, 
so  far  as  the  passage  of  the  measure  ia  concerned. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  can  be  applied  to  every 
question  except  to  adjourn  and  to  suspend  the 
rules.  It  is  debatable  only  when  the  question  to 
be  reconsidered  was  debatable,  and  then  it  opens 
up  for  discussion  the  entire  subject.  A  reoonaid- 
eration  riquires  only  a  majority  vote.  In  parlia- 
ment a  vote  once  ti^en  can  not  be  leoonsidOTed. — 
RxFRBBNCS.  Tills  term  is  applied  to  the  refer- 
ring of  bills,  petitions,  etc.,  to  i^ipropriate  com- 
mittees to  be  considered  and  reported  upon. 
—  RsonLAB  Obdeb.  (See  Order.)  —  Sbfobt. 
Committees,  having  finished  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  referred  to  them,  must  make  a  report 
to  the  body  thereon,  and  this  is  usually  required 
to  be  in  writing.  In  congress  most  reports  must 
be  printed,  though  private  bills  or  measures  of 
pressing  moment  are  sometimes  acted  upon  with 
merely  a  written  report  or  recommendation.  In 
the  senate,  the  committees  must  be  called  daily 
for  reports,  during  the  morning  hour;  in  the 
ho\ise  they  are  called  daily,  except  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  When  made. 
they  are  usually  printed  and  re-oomndtted,  or  laid 
over.  Reports  from  six  important  committees  are 
in  order  at  any  time;  others  must  wait  their  day,  or 
a  two-thirds  majority,  for  consideration.  Reports 
of  executive  departments  are  addressed  to  the 
speaker,  or  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  are 
invariably  referred  and  printed.    Such  repwts  on 
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Ksolotioiis  of  inquiry  most  be  made  within  one 
weelL  The  reports  of  house  and  senate  commit- 
tees at  each  session  make  aeveral  bulky  volumes, 
-while  the  ezecutiye  reports,  both  regular  and 
special,  make  a  great  many  more.  In  parliament 
the  reports  of  special  committees  of  the  lords  or 
commons  are  usually  published  with  the  evidence 
taken  before  them,  and  carefully  indexed.  In 
France  committee  reports  are  to  be  printed  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least  before  the  bill  to  which  they 
lelate  is  considered.  —  Rbfortbbs.  The  im- 
portance of  full  public  information  has  led  to 
special  provision  for  reporters  of  the  press  in  all 
public  assemblies.  Each  house  of  congress  has 
a  corps  of  five  official  stenograpliers  to  take  down 
the  votes,  proceedings  and  debates  verbatim  for 
publication  the  next  day  in  the  congressional 
record.  Besides  this,  two  reporters  of  the  asso- 
ciated press  are  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 
The  reporters'  gallery  over  the  chair  in  both 
houses  is  for  the  general  press  representatives, 
under  regulations  made  by  the  chair.  In  parlia- 
ment, aooording  to  ancient  usage,  all  strangers, 
including  reporters,  might  be  excluded  on  the 
motion  of  any  member,  and  reporters  have  been 
actually  excluded  as  recently  as  in  1870  and  1878, 
to  avoid  publicity  being  given  to  debates.  In  the 
French  cbamben  reporters  are  freely  admitted 
to  the  galleries. —  Rbfbsbkntattves.  (See  Mem- 
itrt.) — Rxsibnatiok.  In  congress  the  resignation 
<tf  any  manber  is  always  considered  his  right;  it 
WIS  never  contested  until  the  41st  congress,  when 
the  speaker  decided  that  the  member  had  the  right 
to  resign,  and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  thereby  affirming  it.  The  resig- 
nation of  a  senator  or  representative  is  addressed 
to  the  governor  of  the  state;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  customary  for  the  member  to  notify  the  pre- 
siding officer,  in  writing,  of  the  action  he  has 
taken.  In  parliament  it  is  a  professedly  settled 
principle  that  a  member  can  not  relinquish  his 
•est;  to  evade  this  restriction,  a  member  wish- 
ing to  retire  accepts  office  under  the  crown;  this 
Iqially  vacates  his  seat,  and  obliges  the  house  to 
order  a  new  election.  (See  Pablulment,  The 
Bkitibh.)  In  France  any  member  has  the  right 
of  resignation  at  any  time.  —  RBBOLCTioir.  A 
naolotion  of  an  assembly  is  an  expression  of 
its  ojHnion  with  respect  to  any  matter,  or  a  dec- 
lantkm  of  the  purpose  of  the  assembly:  thus, 
file  thanks  of  congress  are  presented  by  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  two  houses.  A  resolution  of  inquiry 
is  passed  by  either  house,  requesting  information 
from  the  executive.  A  simple  resolution  of  one 
body,  whether  declaring  opinion  or  otherwise, 
does  not  of  course  bind  congress,  and  is  not  pub- 
lished in  the  statutes,  but  cmly  in  the  journal  and 
the  record.  Joint  restriutions,  on  the  contrary, 
iiave  all  the  force  of  laws,  and  frequently  con- 
tiin  appropriations  of  public  money.  Concurrent 
RS(4ati(m8  (chiefly  {Hoviding  for  the  printing  of 
doGumenta,  etc.)  aiq>ear  in  the  statutes,  but  are 
not  signed  by  the  president.  In  the  senate  all 
nMriutioBS,  if  objected   to,  must  lie  over  one. 


day.  In  parliament  a  simple  resolution  of  either 
house  has  not  the  force  of  law.  Every  resolution 
reported  by  a  committee  may  be  amended,  dis- 
agreed to,  postponed  or  recommitted.  —  Rbventtk 
Biixs.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must,  by  the 
constitution,  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  the  senate  may  amend  them.  In  the 
house,  bills  relating  to  the  tariff  or  internal  rev- 
enue belong  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
in  the  senate,  to  the  committee  on  finance;  and 
such  bills  may  be  reported  at  any  time,  the  motion 
to  consider  them  being  always  in  order  after 
morning  hour.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of 
the  house  of  its  prerogative  in  matters  of  revenue, 
the  senate  has  exercised  great  powers  in  changing 
revenue  bills;  the  latest  and  most  extreme  instance 
of  this  was  in  the  tariff  revision  act  of  1888,  where 
the  senate  amended  a  small  internal  revenue  reduc- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  house,  by  adding  to  it  a  rad- 
ical revision  of  the  entire  tariff  system,  and  this, 
with  some  changes,  was  accepted  by  the  house. 
In  parliament,  bills  for  raising  revenue  are  called 
money  biUs,  and  are  amendable  by  the  lords  if 
they  do.  not  alter  the  intention  of  the  commons 
by  increase  or  reduction,  duration,  or  methods  of 
raising  the  revenue.  —  Ridbbb.  A  rider  to  a  bill 
implies  tacking  on  to  it,  by  motion,  or  the  action 
of  a  committee,  matters  of  legislation  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  bill  itself.  In  parliament  these 
riders  are  called  "tacks."  It  has  been  a  too  com- 
mon practice  in  congress  to  attach  to  regular 
appropriation  biUs,  which  must  be  passed  under 
penalty  of  embarrassing  the  government,  riders 
containing  new  legislation  having  nothing  to  do 
.with  the  appropriations.  This  practice  is  resorted 
to,  1,  to  carry  through  a  measure  otherwise  hope- 
less of  being  reached  imder  the  rules;  3,  to  effect 
the  amendment  or  repeal  of  existing  laws;  S,  to 
force  upon  the  other  house,  when  opposed  in 
political  opinion,  a  measure  obno^dous  to  it,  and 
certain  to  be  defeated  by  it  as  a  separate  bill.  So 
far  had  this  thrusting  into  appropriation  bills  of 
legislation  foreign  to  their  objects  been  carried, 
that  the  house  adopted  a  rule  that  no  provision  in 
or  amendment  to  any  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  be  in  order  which  changes  existing  law,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  germane  and  retrenches  expendi- 
tures. Another  rule  prohibits  the  amendment  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  by  incorporating  the  sub- 
stance of  any  other  bill  or  resolution  pending. 
Rule  twenty-nine  of  the  senate  forbids  amend- 
ments to  be  received  which  propose  general  legis- 
lation, which  provide  for  a  private  claim,  or  which 
are  not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill.  —  RiBB.  In  committee  of  the  whole 
the  motion  that  the  committee  rise  is  equivalent 
to  the  adjournment  of  its  functions  for  the  time 
being.  —  Roll.  The  roll  of  a  public  body  is  the 
list  (in  alphabetical  order)  of  the  officially  quali- 
fied members.  The  roll-call  is  a  clerical  calling 
out  of  all  the  members'  names,  that  they  may 
answer  either  as  present  or  as  voting  yea  or  nay. 
(See  Call,  Teat  and  .Ways.)— Rulbb.  These  are 
of  the  first  importance  as  agencies  for  preserv- 
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ing  order  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  In 
most  assemblies  for  a  temporary  purpose  it  is 
usual  either  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  or  to  permit  the  chairman  to  de- 
cide questions  of  order  and  precedence  according 
to  hia  understanding  of  parliamentary  law.  In 
permanently  organized  bodies  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  adopted  form  the  leading  rules  which 
control  action,  though  at  aU  meetings  appeal  to  a 
more  comprehensive  code  of  parliamentary  law  is 
often  necessary.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
the  latest  thorough  revision  of  the'  rules  was  in 
1880.  This  revision  embraces  forty-flve  separate 
rules  divided  into  sections,  the  last  of  which  pro- 
vides that  these  shall  be  the  rules  of  each  congress 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
the  honor  of  having  formulated,  while  vice-presi- 
dent, the  first  rules  of  parliamentary  law  ever  put 
into  systematic  form  in  this  country.  The  rules 
laid  down  in  his  "  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice"  (first  published  in  1801)  are  still  de- 
clared to  govern  the  house  where  they  are  appli- 
cable, and  not  inconsistent  with  the  standing  rules 
adopted.  Each  house  having  constitutional  power 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  those  of 
the  senate  and  house  differ  widely.  A  standing 
committee  on  rules  exists  in  each  body,  of  which 
in  the  house,  the  speaker  forms  one.  Several  no- 
table struggles  over  the  application  or  the  radi- 
cal change  of  the  rules  have  occurred,  one  of 
which,  in  the  47th  congress,  drew  a  decision  from 
the  speaker  that,  as  the  right  of  the  house  to 
determine  its  rules  was  a  constitutional  one,  the 
majority  had  at  all  times  the  power  to  make 
or  to  alter  rules  independently  of  the  existing 
ones,  and  that  no  dilatory  motions  to  obstruct 
their  adoption  or  amendment  could  be  enter- 
tained. The  suspension  of  the  rules  is  moved 
so  as  to  make  some  business  in  order  which 
would  ppt  be  regularly  so  tmder  the  rules.  This 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present,  and 
must  be  seconded  by  a  majority,  coimted  by  tell- 
ers if  demanded.  This  motion  is  debatable  for 
thirty  minutes  only.  It  can  be  made  only  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month,  or  during 
the  last  six  days  of  a  session.  The  rules  of  the 
senate,  as  last  revised,  in  1877,  are  seventy-eight  in 
number.  Ko  motion  to  modify  or  suspend  a  rule 
is  in  order  except  on  one  day's  notice  in  writing; 
but  any  rule  except  the  18th  (regulating  the  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays)  may  be  suspended  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  senate.  In  parliament  the  rules 
are  called  standing  orders,  which  continue  from 
one  parliament  to  another  until  modified.  The 
"  sessional  orders"  are  resolutions  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  and  are  few  in  number.  In  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies  the  rules  are  em- 
bodied in  a  code  of  154  articles,  which  the  prera- 
dent  is  required  to  maintain.  Any  appeal  to  the 
rules  or  question  of  order  takes  precedence  of 
whatever  business  is  in  hand,  and  suspends  de- 
bate. —  SCBUTIK  DK  LiBTB.  This  signifies  a  vote 
by  ticket,  and  is  required  in  the  French  chambers 
in  the  election  of  Vice-presidenta,  secretaries  and 


questors. — Sbats.  Technically,  the  seat  of  » 
member  is  his  function  of  representative;  literally, 
it  is  the  chair,  desk  or  bench  occupied  by  a  mem- 
ber. The  seats  of  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  are  arm-chairs,  each  provided  with  a 
writing  desk.  In  the  house  they  are  drawn  by 
lot,  at  the  organization,  every  two  years;  in  the 
senate  they  are  "spoken  for"  or  selected  in  ad- 
vance when  vacancies  occur,  by  individual  sen- 
ators. In  both,  members  of  the  same  party  rit 
together  in  general,  the  democrats  occupying  the 
seats  to  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  the  repub- 
licans those  to  the  left.  In  parliament  and  in 
the  French  chambers  benches  are  used  as  seats, 
and  no  desks  are  tolerated.  —  Secret  Sbssiok. 
In  the  senate,  sessions  for  the  consideration  of 
executive  business  (nominations  to  office  and 
treaties)  are  held  with  closed  doors.  These  ex- 
ecutive sessions  may  be  moved  at  any  stage  of 
the  open  or  legislative  session,  but  are  more  com- 
monly held  just  before  final  adjournment  for 
the  day.  The  chamber  is  then  cleared  of  all 
persons  except  the  secretary,  four  clerks,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  and  such  of  his  assistants 
as  the  president  deems  necessary,  all  of  whom 
must  be  sworn  to  secrecy.  Any  senator  disclos- 
ing confidential  proceedings  of  the  senate  is  lia- 
ble to  expulsion,  and  any  ofiicer  to  dismissal 
and  punishment  for  contempt.  But  though  this 
is  the  rule,  the  practice  is  widely  different;  and 
the  votes  and  speeches  in  secret  session  become 
known  so  speedily  and  so  generally  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  injunction  of  secrecy  is  a 
dead  letter.  To  adopt  a  treaty  laid  before  the 
senate  by  the  executive  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  is  necessary.  Nomi- 
nations miade  by  the  president  in  executive  session 
are  referred  to  committees  for  consideration  and 
report.  No  nomination  to  office  can  be  confirmed 
on  the  day  it  is  received  or  reported,  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  No  extract  from  the  execu- 
tive journal  (of  secret  proceedings  of  the  senate> 
can  be  furnished,  except  by  special  order  of  the 
senate.  All  the  sessions  of  the  senate  were  secret 
until  the  6th  congress  (1799),  when  that  body 
voted  to  give  them  the  publicity  ever  since  main- 
tained. Rule  thirty  of  the  house  provides  for 
secret  sessions  to  receive  confidential  communica- 
tions from  the  president,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
speaker  or  any  member  who  has  communications 
which  he  believes  ought  to  be  kept  secret  for  the 
present;  bnt  there  has  been  no  such  instance  for 
many  years.  In  parliament,  though  the  presence 
of  the  public  is  legally  ignored,  there  are  alwaya 
a  limited  number  of  spectators  in  each  house, 
except  when  (in  rare  instances)  a  member  movea 
that  strangers  be  excluded  because  of  some  de- 
bate which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  keep  secret.  — 
Secret  AKT.  Next  to  the  presiding  officer  the  most 
important  organ  of  a  public  assembly  is  the  sec- 
retary or  clerk,  these  two  terms  being  interchange- 
able, to  denote  the  recording  officer.  He  is  to  keep 
the  record  of  proceedings  (minutes  or  journal),  and 
it  is  usual  to  have  this  reoord  read  and  i4>proved  at 
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the  meedBg  next  foDowmg  that  which  it  covers. 
This  record  should  embrace  every  motion  or  reso- 
lutioii,  whether  adopted,  amended,  rejected,  or 
otherwiae  dispoaed  of.  The  secretary  has  the  cus- 
tody of  all  papers,  and  should  keep  an  order  of 
busiiiess,  list  of  all  committees,  reports,  votes, 
etc  The  secretary  of  the  senate  performs  the 
same  duties  as  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives (see  Clerk),  and,  in  addition,  pays  the 
gilaries  of  membzrs  of  the  senate,  which  is  done 
in  the  house  by  the  sergeant-at-arms. —  Skstatobs. 
(SeeJBMtfMM.) — Berokaht-at-Ariib.  ThisoflScer 
represents  the  authority  of  the  body  to  enforce  its 
rales,  and  protect  its  dignity.  In  the  house  and 
senate  he  is  an  elective  officer,  and  in  the  former 
body  is  charged  with  paying  the  salaries  of  mem- 
bers. He  is  required  in  both  houses- to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  body,  to  maintain  order  and  de- 
corum, to  serve  process  and  make  arrests  when 
ordered,  to  take  absentees  into  custody  upon  a 
call  of  the  house,  and  to  make  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  capitol  and  public  property  therein,  in- 
cluding (in  conjunction  with  the  architect  of  the 
caiutol)  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  capitol 
police.  In  parliament  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  each 
bouse  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  for  life. 
Beaidea  similar  duties  to  those  defined  above,  he 
is  a  leading  figure  on  state  occasions.  —  Session. 
This  term  denotes,  1,  the  time  occupied  by  a  sit- 
ting of  the  body  after  organizing  for  the  day  till 
adjournment;  2,  the  time  spent  in  public  bu^ess 
(nsoaUy  several  months),  from  the  first  convening 
of  the  members  until  their  adjournment  to  the 
next  session.  Two  annual  sessions  are  usual  in 
oongress,  although  one  or  more  extra  sessions 
have  been  not  infrequent,  which  are  called 
"special  sessions,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
annnaL  The  annual  sessions  begin  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  and  terminate  on  the  fourth 
of  March  at  noon  every  alternate  year,  t,  «.,  the 
odd  yean,  when  the  term  of  a  congress  expires.  In 
the  even  years,  when  this  limitation  does  not  exist, 
the  seesion  continues  from  five  to  nine  months. 
(See  Ck>RQBE8B,  SEasioirs  of,  vol.  i.,  p.  694.) 
Searions  of  parliament  usually  last  from  Febru- 
ary to  August,  besides  which,  special  sessions  oc- 
cur when  public  emergency  demands. —  Spsaxsb. 
lliis  is  the  name  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
eM^  house  of  parliament,  and  In  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  American  congress.  Be- 
ing, as  his  title  imports,  the  mouthpiece  or  organ 
of  the  body,  the  speaker -is  to  express  the  will 
of  the  house.  In  congress  he  is  elected  vied 
toee,  on  the  convening  of  each  new  congress, 
and  the  completion  of  the  roll-call  of  members- 
elect.  Upon  being  chosen,  he  is  usually  installed 
in  the  chair  by  the  members  who  were  his  rival 
candidates  for  the  office;  the  oath  is  administered 
to  him  by  the  oldest  member  in  continuous  serv- 
ice, after  which  he  swears  in  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, before  entering  on  any  other  business.  He 
receivea  (8,000  salary;  he  succeeds  to  the  presi- 
dency, in  case  of  the  office  being  vacant  through 
Ulure  to  fill  it  by  the  president,  vice-president  or 


president  of  the  senate.  It  is  his  duty  to  preserve 
order,  state  all  questions,  decide  points  of  order, 
name  members  to  speak,  appoint  all  standing 
and  select  committees,  sign  all  acts,  joint  reso- 
lutions and  processes  of  the  house,  appoint  its 
official  reporters  and  stenographers  of  commit- 
tees, and  have  control  of  the  hall,  etc.  The 
speaker  has  the  right  to  vote  as  a  member,  but  is 
not  required  to  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie, 
or  when  the  house  votes  by  ballot.  If  absent 
without  having  appointed  a  member  to  i)erform 
the  duties  of  the  chair  (which  power  is  limited 
to  ten  days),  the  house  must  elect  a  speaker  pny 
tempore.  —  Spkciai.  Ordebs.  (See  Order*.) — 
STAitDiNO  Orders.  (See  Ruh$.)  —  Bn!BXKisa 
OoT.  In  the  house  a  motion  to  strike  out  part 
of  a  bill,  if  lost,  does  not  preclude  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert.  The  motion  to  strike 
out  and  insert  can  not  be  divided.  A  motion 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  a  bill  ha» 
the  effect  to  reject  the  bill;  such  motion  takea 
precedence  of  a  motion  to  amend.  —  SuBsn- 
TDTK.  A  substitute  for  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  is  in  order,  but  can  not  be  voted 
on  until  the  original  matter  is  x>erfected.  Any 
committee  may  report  a  substitute  for  any  bill  re- 
ferred to  them,  when  lihe  substitute  alone  is  consid- 
ered, and  is  treated  as  an  original  bill.  —  Btthdat, 
Both  bouses  of  congress  sometimes  sit  on  Sunday ,^ 
when  public  business  is  pressing.  In  such  cases  it 
is  usual  to  continue  the  journal  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  date.  In  parliament  four  Sunday 
meetings  of  the  body  are  recorded  as  occasioned 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  on  several  other 
occasions  debates  have  been  continued  into  Sun- 
day morning.  —  SinriiT.  This  is  the  technical 
term  applied  in  parliament  to  all  appropriationa 
for  the  public  service.  The  right  of  the  commons 
to  originate  bills  of  supply  is  paramount,  and  the 
lords  may  not  amend  such  bills  except  verbally. 
Sometimes  the  commons  have  tacked  to  bills  of 
supply  measures  which  by  themselves  would  have- 
been  rejected  by  the  lonls;  but  this  has  been  re- 
sisted by  protest,  by  conference,  and  by  rejection 
of  the  bills,  and  there  ia  no  recent  instance  of  at- 
tempts to  force  the  lords  by  putting  "riders"  on 
bills  which  the  lords  have  no  right  to  amend. 
(See  Budget,  vol.  i.,  p.  818;  also  Appropriation* 
and  Beeenue  BiUs.) — Suspension  of  RuiiSS. 
(See  Sules.) —  Tablb.  In  a  public  assembly  the 
motion  to  lay  any  matter  on  the  table  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  questions  except  those  of  privilege  and 
adjournment.  It  is  not  debatable,  and  can  not  be 
amended.  It  does  not  imply  the  defeat  of  a  meas- 
ure, but  simply  removes  it  from  consideration 
until  it  is  voted  to  take  it  from  the  table.  But 
in  the  house  of  representatives  the  usual  purpose 
of  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  to  give  a 
measure  its  death-blow,  and  when  it  prevails  it 
is  rarely  taken  up  again  during  the  session.  If 
carried,  the  effect  of  the  motion  to  table  is  to  defer 
the  principal  question  under  consideration  and  all 
matters  connected  with  it.  In  congress  all  business 
coming  from  the  other  house,  or  communications 
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from  government  officers,  are  laid  on  the  table  un- 
less referred  to  a  committee  pr  otherwise  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  in  order 
on  the  second  and  third  reading  of  a  bill.  When 
a  motion  to  reconsider  is  laid  on  the  table  the 
latter  vote  can  not  be  reconsidered,  and  if  carried, 
is  held  in  both  houses  to  be  a  final  disposition 
of  the  motion.  The  business  on  the  speaker's 
table  implies,  1,  ezecutiye  communications ;  2, 
messages  from  the  senate,  with  bills  passed  or 
amended  by  them;  8,  engrossed  bills.  Xear  the 
close  of  a  session  a  great  accumulation  of  bills, 
etc.,  in  every  stage  of  progress  toward  enactment, 
lies  on  the  speaker's  table,  most  of  which  usually 
remains  undisposed  of.  In  the  senate  all  resolu- 
tions, reports  of  committees,  and  discharges  of 
committees  from  the  consideration  of  subjects, 
must  lie  on  the  table  one  day  for  consideration, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. —  Tellers.  By  a  rule  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives a  vote  must  be  taken  by  tellers  if  de- 
manded by  one-flfth  of  a  quorum;  or  the  speaker 
may  appoint  tellers  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  vivd  voce 
or  the  rising  vote.  He  must  name  a  member 
from  each  side  of  the  question  to  act  as  teller; 
these  two  meet  in  the  middle  aisle  and  shake 
hands;  the  chair  requests  all  members  voting  in 
the  affirmative  to  pass  between  the  tellers,  who 
count  them,  and  report  to  the  clerk's  desk;  those 
voting  in  the  negative  are  next  called  to  pass  be- 
tween the  tellers;  this  count  being  reported,  the 
chair  declares  the  result.  It  is  customary,  when 
on  a  division  less  than  half  the  house  vote,  for  the 
speaker  at  once  to  order  tellers.  In  parliament 
two  tellers  from  each  party  are  appointed  to  count 
the  members  when  dividing  the  house.  In  the 
United  States  senate  no  vote  is  ever  taken  by 
tellers.  (See  ZHvition,  also  Vote. )  —  Tbbsitobibs. 
The  delegates  from  territories  have  seats  and  sala- 
ries in  the  house  like  other  members,  with  the  right 
-to  speak  and  participate  in  business  by  offering.mo- 
tions,  etc.,  and  (latterly)  to  be  appointed  on  eight 
of  the  standing  committees.  They  have  no  right 
to  vote.  The  territories  are  called  every  Monday, 
after  the  states,  for  bills,  memorials,  etc.,  for  ref- 
erence. —  Tib  Vote.  When  the  votes  are  equal 
in  number  on  each  side  of  any  question,  the  gen- 
eral parliamentary  rule  is  that  the  question  Is  lost; 
bat  in  the  senate  the  vice-president  has  the  casting 
or  decisive  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  though  in  his  ab- 
sence the  president  pro  tern.,  having  already  voted 
as  a  senator,  can  not  decide  the  result  as  presid- 
ing officer,  and  if  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
is  lost.  In  the  house  the  speaker  is  required  to 
vote  only  when  his  vote  would  be  decisive  if 
counted;  and  in  all  cases  of  a  tie  vote  the  ques- 
tion is  lost.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  speaker 
votes  as  a  peer,  and  has  no  casting  vote  as  presid- 
ing officer.  In  the  house  of  commons  the  speaker 
has  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  but  does  not 
vote  as  a  member.  —  Two-Thibd8  Vote.  A  mar 
jority  of  two-thirds  is  required  in  the  bouse  to 
suspend  the  rules,  to  dispense  with  the  morning 
hour  for  call  of  oommittees,  to  dispense  wltii  pri- 


vate business  on  Fridays,  or  to  passineithwhoiue 
a  bill  vetoed  by  the  president.  The  latter  major- 
ity is  construed  to  mean  two- thirds  of  the  members 
present,  not  of  the  whole  number  of  members. 
—  Unakimoub  CosexsT.  (See  GontgrU.) — Va- 
CANCT.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  assem- 
blies can  usually  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  members.  In  congress 
senatorial  vacancies  are  notified  to  the  governor 
of  the  state,  who,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
may  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment,  pending  the 
choice  of  a  senator  by  the  legidature  when  next 
convened.  A  vacancy  in  the  house  can  be  filled 
only  by  a  new  election  by  the  people  of  the  con- 
gressional district  left  without  a  representative. 
Vacancies  in  the  house  of  commons  are  filled  by 
election  pursuant  to  a  writ  issued  out  of  chancery 
by  warrant  from  the  speaker.  —  Veto.  In  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the 
state  legislatures  any  bill  passed  may  be  disap- 
proved by  the  executive  for  reasons  given.  This 
veto  may  be  overruled  in  congress  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  present 
and  voting.  In  parliament,  though  the  crown 
may  legally  veto  any  measure  passed,  the  power 
has  not  been  exercised  for  about  two  centuries 
(See  Veto.) — Vote.  The  sense  of  an  assembly 
is  declared  by  its  votes.  In  most  formal  or  infor- 
mal meetings  the  chair  is  to  put  all  questions  to 
vote  after  inquiring  if  the  assembly  is  ready  for 
the  question,  in  case  it  is  a  debatable  one.  There 
are  various  forms  of  taking  a  vote:  1,  vied  voce. 
by  the  chairman  calling  successively  the  ayes  and 
the  noes,  and  declaring  the  question  carried  or 
lost  according  to  the  preponderance  of  voices;  2, 
by  a  show  of  hands,  each  side  in  succession  hold- 
ing up  the  right  hand  and  being  counted;  S,  by 
rising  and  standing  until  counted  on  either  side; 
4,  by  a  count  of  members  passing  through  tellers, 
those  in  favor  of  the  measure  going  first,  and 
those  opposed  after,  the  number  of  each  aide 
being  reported  by  the  tellers  and  declared  by  the 
chair;  6,  by  yeas  and  nays,  where  each  member 
answers  to  the  call  of  his  name,  and  is  registered 
in  a  formal  record;  6,  by  ballot,  or  secret  written 
vote — this  is  used  chiefly  in  the  election  of  officers 
or  committees  by  the  assembly  itself.  In  the 
house  a  member  has  the  right  to  change  his  vote 
before  the  result  has  been  announced  by  the 
chair.  Every  member  must  vote  cm  each  ques- 
tion put,  unless  excused,  or  directly  interest^l  in 
the  event  of  the  question.  The  result  of  every 
vote,  and  the  names  voting  on  every  roll-call,  with 
the  absentees,  ar«  published  in  the  journal  and  in 
the  congressional  record.  In  parliament  the  votes 
and  proceedings  are  printed  and  distributed  daily. 
(For  methods  of  voting  in  parliament,  see  Dmt- 
ion;  see  also  Ballot,  Dimmon,  TeUtrt,  7«a$  and 
JSfant.) — Wats  and  Means.  This  term,  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  parliament,  implies  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  and  the  methods  or  provisions 
for  collection  of  the  same.  A  committee  of  ways 
and  means  was  first  created  in  the  house  of  repie- 
aentatives  in  1789:  it  originally  eonaiated  of  aevea 
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memberB:  it  became  a  standing  committee  In  1790. 
It  has  rinoe  been  gradually  increased  to  thirteen 
memben.  To  it  are  referred  all  matters  and  pro- 
posed l^islation  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
.  of  wajrs  and  means,  having  charge  of  the  entire 
tariff  system  and  internal  revenue  taxation,  as 
well  as  of  financial  measures  and  the  public  debt, 
is  a  most  important  body,  and  its  chairmanship 
is  considered  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
speaker.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  formerly 
accounted  the  leader  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; but  since  the  withdrawal  from  that  com- 
mittee (in  1865)  of  all  business  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  (which  is  assigned 
to  the  committee  on  appropriations),  the  ways  and 
means  committee  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its 
power,  and  its  cludrman  of  his  prestige  as  leader. 
Still,  these  two  committees  engross  between  them 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  congress;  and  in  the 
ahemate  years,  when  the  session  is  limited  to  three 
months,  little  other  business  has  a  chance  of  se- 
curing attention.  To  be  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  is  regarded  as  a  very  high 
position,  and  commonly  excuses  those  appointed 
to  it  from  service  on  other  committees.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  having  charge  of  the  same 
sabjects  is  styled  the  committee  of  finance,  and 
was  first  oi^ganized  in  1816.  Measures  reported 
by  either  of  these  committees  are  customarily 
iwivileged,  <. «. ,  to  be  considered  before  any  others. 
In  parUament  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  is 
constituted  directly  after  the  annual  opening,  but, 
milike  the  American  usage,  it  is  not  a  select  or 
standing  committee  lasting  through  tlie  life  of  the 
body,  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  house;  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  house  itself,  presided  over  by  a 
chairman  instead  of  by  the  speaker.  This  oflSdal 
chairman  is  designated  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  also  presides  in 
the  committee  of  supply,  and  over  other  commit- 
tees of  the  whole  house.  Like  the  speaker,  he  is 
a  salaried  officer.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  determines  in  what  manner  the  necessary 
funds  sliall  be  raised  for  the  public  service,  as 
voted  by  the  committee  of  supply.  The  most  im- 
portant occasion  for  which  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  is  required  to  sit,  is,  to  receive  the 
financial  statement  for  the  year  from  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  This  is  known  as  the  budget. 
(See  BcDOBT,  vol.  i.,  p.  818.)  —  Withdrawal. 
The  r^t  to  withdraw  a  motion  or  a  bill  is  se- 
eoiedby  the  rules  at  any  time  before  a  decision  or 
amendment,  except  after  the  previotis  question 
lias  been  seconded.  All  incidental  questions  fall 
with  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  main  question.  (For 
withdrawal  of  papers,  see  Riptrg.) — WmraiasES. 
The  summoning  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  by 
a  committee  re<^ires  an  order  of  the  house,  imless 
the  committee  is  first  clothed  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  Witnesses  are  paid  $2  a 
day,  and  five  coits  per  mile  of  travel.    Failure  or 


refusal  of  a  witness  to  appear  or  to  testify  is  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house ;  besides 
which  the  revised  statutes  make  such  refusal  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. (R.  S.,  sec.  102.)  In  parUament  witness- 
es must  answer  on  examination  before  commit- 
tees, and  are  sworn  at  the  bar  of  either  house. 
Recusant  witnesses  are  generally  sent  to  New- 
gate. (See  Privilege.)  —  Writ.  This  is  a  pro- 
cess of  the  house  signed  by  the  speaker,  attest- 
ed by  the  clerk  under  the  seal  of  the  house, 
and  served  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  In  parlia- 
ment the  writs  for  the  election  of  new  members  are 
issued  by  the  speaker's  warrant  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  and  transmitted  by  him  through 
the  postoffice.  Writs  of  summons  for  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  are  issued  by  the  crown,  imder  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  council.  These  writs  must  be 
issued  at  least  thirty-five  days  ttefore  the  time 
fixed  for  the  convening  of  the  new  parliament.  — 
Yeas  Ain>  Nats.  The  constitution  requires  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present;  also  that  the  vote  on 
any  bill  vetoed  by  the  president  shall  be  recorded 
by  yeas  and  nays.  It  is  very  common  for  mem- 
bers to  demand  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  to  make 
a  record,  or,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a 
division  by  other  methods ;  but  whenever  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  memljeis  present  rise  to  sec- 
ond the  call,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  refused.  This 
vote  can  not  be  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house;  the  roll-call  once  begun  can  not  be  inter- 
rupted for  any  purpose.  After  the  roll-call  is 
completed,  the  names  of  members  who  have  failed 
to  answer  must  be  called  again ;  after  which  the  full 
list  of  yeas  and  nays  must  be  read,  and  errors  or 
omissions  announced  by  members  corrected. — In 
both  houses  members  must  answer  without  debate 
or  reasons  assigned  for  the  vote.  (SeaVote.) — Bra- 
uoaRAFHT.  May  (Sir  T.  Erskine),  Treatite  on  the 
Law,  Privileget,  Proeeedingt  and  Utage  of  ParUa- 
ment, 8th  ed.,  Lond.,  1879;  Gushing  (L.  S.),  Lex 
Parliamentaria :  The  Late  and  PraeUee  of  Legit- 
2a<»8«  .dMemiUM,  Boston,  1874;  McDonald  (W.  J.), 
GonsUtuHon  of  the  United  State*,  Rule*  of  the 
Senate,  etc.,  Washington,  1881  ;  Standing  Sule* 
for  Oondueting  BvMneu  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed State*,  Washington,  1882;  Digett  and  Manual, 
of  the  Rule*  and  PraeUee  of  the  Sotue  of  Rep- 
re»entaMve*,  compiled  by  H.  H.  Smith,  6th  ed., 
Washington,  1888;  TraiU  pratique  du  Droit  par- 
lententaire,  par  J.  Poudra  et  E.  Pierre,  Paris,  1878; 
Jefferson  (T.),  ManiuU  of  Parliamentary  Praetiee, 
New  York,  1876;  Fish  (G.  T.),  American  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Lom,  New  York,  1880;  Odpp 
(C),  Leitfaien  d.  parlam.  OesehSft*  Ordnung,  New 
York,  1871;  Robinson  (W.  S.),  Warrinmton'i  Man- 
ual for  the  InfomuUi(m  <tf  Offleert  and  Member*  of 
Legidature*,  GonmnUon*,  Soeietie*,  etc.,  Boston, 
1875;  Wilson.  (O.  M.),  Digeit  of  Parliamentary 
Law,  Philadelphia,  1869;  Gushing  (L.  S.),  Ruletqf 
Proceeding  in  Deliberative  AteembUet,  Boston,  1877; 
Barclay  (J.  M.)  OtmstUution  o/  the  United  State*, 
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Jtffenon't  Manval,  and  Ba/rela^*  Digett,  Wash- 
ington, 1878;  Ferrall  (8.  A.),  JSispoiMon  of  th«  Late 
4>f  ParUament,  London,  1887;  Hatsell  (J.).  Preee- 
demtt  of  ProeetUng*  in  the  Haute  of  Oommont,  4 
vols.,  London,  1818;  Symonda  (A.),  Meehemieg  of 
Lav  Making,  London,  1886;  Smith  (T.),  Chairman 
■and  Bpeaker't  0-uide,  London,  1840;  Clifford  & 
Stephens,  Private  Bill  Praetiee  in  ParUament,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  "WehBter's  Uemlieri  Procedure  Book  in 
PwUament,  London,  1868;  Riglement  d»  la  Cham- 
ire  de*  DipwUs,  Paris,  1880;  Robert  (H.  M.),  Poek- 
et  Manval  of  Bidet  ef  Ordnrfor  DeUbereUite  Attem- 
iUet,  Chicago,  1876.  A.  R.  Spofford. 

PABTICIPAHON  IN  PBOFIT&     Among 

the  many  schemes  for  healing  the  apparent  breach 
between  labor  and  capital,  a  breach  that  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  fact  that  these  two  factors  of 
production  are  supplied  by  two  distinct  classes, 
termed  capitalists  and  laborers,  is  that  of  allow- 
ing the  laborer  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise. "  It  would  be  of  great  importance,"  wrote 
Mr.  Babbage  in  1882,  "if,  in  every  large  estab- 
lishment, the  mode  of  payment  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  person  employed  should  derive 
advantage  from  the  success  of  the  whole;  and 
that  the  profits  of  each  individual  should  advance, 
as  the  factory  itself  produced  profit,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  wages." 
And  he  then  describes  a  system  that  had  long 
been  in  use  among  the  Cornish  mines,  which  was 
^somewhat  like  that  he  proposes  for  his  "new 
system  of  manufacturing."  This  new  system 
was  hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  to  introduce  participation  in 
profits  by  the  laborer.  Strictly  speaking,  partici- 
pation is  not  a  form  of  co-operation,  for  in  the 
<:o-operative  principle  the  capitalist  and  laborer  are 
combined,  the  capital  necessary  to  the  undertak- 
ing being  furnished  by  those  who  also  supply  the 
labor;  and  as  they  assume  all  the  risk,  all  the 
profit  or  loss  is  also  theirs.  In  participation,  how- 
ever, the  capital  is,  as  a  rule,  still  furnished  by 
-one  class,  and  the  labor  by  another;  but  the  laborer 
is  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits  received  over 
and  above  a  certain  share  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  capital  employed  and  for 
the  supervision  and  management  of  the  undertak- 
ing. If  the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  this 
share  which  belongs  to  capital,  no  distribution  is 
made  among  the  workmen.  — In  support  of  par- 
ticipation it  is  urged  that,  by  stimulating  him  to 
make  his  best  endeavors,  it  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman,  this  result  being  attained  either 
by  eflcxiting  a  saving  in  the  material  used,  or  by 
increasing  the  absolute  product  of  labor.  It  in- 
fluences the  moral  character  of  the  laborer  by 
making  him  more  industrious  (as  on  this  not  only 
depends  the  total  profit  but  also  his  share  of  the 
profits),  more  thrifty  and  provident,  and  in  a 
measure  more  independent.  By  giving  him  a 
direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
it  brings  him  into  close  relationship  with  his 
employer,  and  differences  are  leas  apt  to  arise 


between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  laborer  is  working  for  a  reward  that  is 
uncertain,  and  affected  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control;  that  he  is  likely  to  become  discon- 
tented if  the  profits  decrease  and  his  supplemen- 
tary wages  diminish;  that  in  many  instances  he 
is  forced  to  become  a  partner  in  the  undertaking, 
and  his  freedom  of  movement  and  of  contract  is 
to  that  extent  restricted;  that  he  is  thus  made  to 
share  all  the  risks  attending  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, without  being  allowed  any  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  undertaking.  —  There  are  many 
forms  of  participation,  many  of  them  being 
but  modifications  of  co-operation.  Of  the  real 
industrial  partnerships  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  typical:  In  1843  a  Paris  trades- 
man, M.  Leclaire,  finding  that  high  wages  did 
not  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  his  workmen,  and  being 
unable  to  personally  supervise  all  the  details  of 
the  work,  determined  to  create  a  common  in- 
terest between  himself  and  his  employes.  The 
surest  way  of  increasing  their  efficiency  was  to 
proportion  their  remuneration  to  the  results  ob- 
teined  from  their  labor,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed to  divide  among  such  as  he  should  select 
a  portion  of  any  increased  profits  that  might  ac- 
crue from  their  exertions.  At  the  end  of.  the 
year  6  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  was  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  capital  employed,  and  a  salary  for 
himself  as  superintendent;  all  that  remained  was 
to  be  divided  among  certain  of  the  laborers  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  they  had  received.  The 
result  of  the  first  year  was  remarkable,  and  his 
system,  somewhat  modified  in  form,  has  continued 
till  the  present  day.  Thefirstyear  he  distributed 
13,800  francs,  no  laborer  who  had  worked  SOO 
days  in  the  year  receiving  less  than  450  francs  as  a 
supplementary  income,  equal  to  two-fifths  of  his 
regular  salary;  in  the  second  year  the  distributive 
fund  exceeded  17, 000  francs,  and  in  the  third  year 
it  was  more  than  18,000  francs.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  business  was  remodeled  and  Its 
operations  extended.  As  at  present  constituted, 
the  net  profits  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one- 
half  is  distributed  among  such  workmen  as  M. 
Leclaire  designates,  in  proportion  to  the  wages 
earned  by  each  participant;  one-fourth  is  paid  to 
a  provident  society,  of  whidi  all  the  persons  in  his 
employment  are  members;  and  one-fourth  goes  to 
the  partner  (patron  directeur).  The  workmen  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  compris- 
ing a  thinl  of  the  total  number,  are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  distribution  of  profits,  but  the  second 
class  do  not  share  in  the  profits,  but  receive  & 
small  addition  to  their  daily  pay,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  provident 
society.  The  minor  details  of  the  system  do  not 
concern  us  here.  — For  many  years  a  large  rail- 
road in  France  {ChenUn defer  d'Orltant)  set  apart 
15  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  or  net  profits  to  be 
divided  among  certain  of  its  employes.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  experiment  the  plan  worked 
fairly  well;  but  as  the  operations  of  the  load  were 
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extended,  the  numlier  of  employ^  'was  largely 
increased,  the  expenses  of  numagement  became 
lsr)^r,  the  fund  for  distribution  became  leas,  and 
also  the  share  of  each  participant,  so  that  while  in 
1853  the  company  divided  1,966,968  francs  among 
8,365  persons,  in  1868  it  divided  only  1,775,559 
francs  among  11,876  employ^.  The  main  object 
to  be  gained  in  this  case  was  to  insure  as  far  as 
possible  a  greater  care  of  the  valuable  plant  on 
the  part  of  the  employes,  and  this  could  be  better 
secured  in  no  other  way.  —  The  third  type  is  to 
be  found  in  the  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Briggs,  Son  &  Company  in  their  Yorkshire  col- 
lieries. Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  limited  lia- 
Inlity  act  such  an  arrangement  as  M.  Leclaire's 
c«aM  not  have  been  adopted  in  England  with- 
out making  the  workmen  liable  for  the  losses 
incurred,  in  that  they  shared  in  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking.  But  this  barrier  being  removed, 
Messrs.  Briggs  were  among  the  drst  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  participation.  In  1865  they  formed  a 
limit^  liability  Joint  stock  company,  retaining 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  their  own  hands.  The 
remaining  portion  they  offered  to  their  employes 
in  shares  of  £10  each,  and  stipulated  at  the  same 
time  that  whenever  the  profits  of  the  business 
sliould  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed, one-half  of  this  profit  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  employ^.  The  plan  worked  with  ad- 
vantage for  a  number  of  years,  but  disputes  aris- 
ing through  the  fluctuations  in  the  coal  market, 
the  arrangement  has  been  annulled.  —  The  distri- 
bution of  profits  may  either  be  nuide  in  a  cash 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  share  of 
profit  may  be  capitalized  during  a  certain  period, 
the  interest  being  drawn  by  the  workman,  and 
the  principal,  on  his  death,  going  where  he  may 
wish;  or,  a  part  may  be  paid  in  cash  and  a  part 
ca^Htalized.  The  manner  of  payment  differs 
widely  in  the  various  establishments  that  have 
adopted  the  system.  —  It  is  not  believed  that  par- 
ticipation in  profits  will  ever  be  widely  in  use,  as 
it  can  be  successfully  applied  to  only  a  limited 
number  of  occux>ations.  "The  fund  on  which 
participation  draws  is  the  surplus  profit  realized 
in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  eflSciency  of  the 
work  done  under  its  stimulating  infiuence.  Such 
extra  profit  is  therefore  obtainable  wherever  work- 
men have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity, improve  the  quality,  or  diminish  the  cost 
price,  of  their  staple  of  production  by  more  effect- 
ire  production,  by  increased  economy  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  materials,  and  by  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  superintendence.  In  other  words,  the 
surplus  profit  realizable  will  depend  on  the  influ- 
ence which  manual  labor  is  capable  of  exerting 
upon  production.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  in- 
fluence will  be  greatest  in  branches  of  industry 
There  the  skill  of  the  laborer  plays  the  leading 
part,  where  the  outlay  on  tools  and  materials  bears 
a  small  ratio  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  where 
iodividnal  superintendence  is  difficult  and  expen- 
rfTe.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  least  effective 
in  industries  where  mechanism  is  the  principal 


agency,  where  the  interest  on  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery is  the  chief  element  of  cost  prices,  and 
where  the  workmen,  assembled  in  large  factories, 
can  be  easily  and  effectively  superintended." 
Another  limitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  ap- 
plication depends,  in  f  very  case,  on  the  will  of 
the  employer.  "It  is  not  to  be  expected,"  says 
W.  T.  Thornton,  "that  employers  wiU  often  be 
found  entering  into  special  engagements  with  their 
laborers,  in  trades  in  which  such  special  engage- 
ments must  necessarily  result  in  pecuniary  loss  to 
themselves;  even  in  trades  to  which  the  bonus 
system  is  best  adapted,  unless  employers  choose  to 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord,  there  are,  of  course, 
no  means  of  compelling  them.  In  the  utmost  de- 
velopment, therefore,  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
the  partnership  or  bonus  system  can  never  affect 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  laboring  population." 
Still  another  objection  is  named  by  Thorold  Bog- 
era:  "that  it  necessitates  the  abandonment  of 
that  secrecy  which  it  is  believed  is  essential  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  some  emergencies,  to 
success.  The  value  of  secrecy  may  be  overrated, 
probably  is;  but  its  signiflcance  is  felt,  and  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the 
principle  of  limited  liability  ia  adopted."  It  is 
not  known  that  this  policy  has  been  adopted  to 
any  extent  in  the  United  States.  —  Authobitikb. 
BOhmert,  Dit  Cfemnnb^heHigung,  1878;  Fouger- 
ouse,  Paiiwu  el  Ouvriert  de  Purit,  1880;  Billon, 
PartieifxUion  dt»  Ownitn  awe  Binffieet  de*  Pat- 
ron*, 1877  ;  Pare's  CkH/pttratiiBe  AgrieuUwe,  1870; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  La  Quettion  Ouvriire  ou  SIXe 
Siiele,  1873;  and  Thornton,  On  Labor. 

WOBTHERGTON  C.  POBD. 

PABTIES,  Political.  I.  Idea  of  Forttes; 
Cheemment  Party;  Oppogition.  Throughout  all 
history  we  find  that,  wherever  an  active  life  of  the 
people  and  of  the  state  has  been  developed,  polit- 
ical parties  have  sprung  into  existence.  An  ab- 
sence of  political  parties  is  observed  only  where 
there  prevails  a  passive  indifference  to  all  public 
concerns,  or  where  tyrannical  oppression  by  the 
ruling  powers  prevents  all  common  manifesta- 
tion of  opinion  and  aspirations  by  whole  groups 
of  the  population.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
power  and  tendency  of  the  people  to  form  par- 
ties exist,  if  they  are  at  all  capable  of  pohtical 
life;  but  this  power  and  tendency  at  one  time  lie 
dormant,  while  at  another  they  lack  the  air  and 
light  necessary  to  their  growth,  and  the  room  they 
require  for  action.  At  times  the  impulse  to  form 
political  parties,  when  suppressed  in  political  life, 
is  directed  into  other  channels;  it  passes  into  the 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  domain,  and  makes  ex- 
isting scientific,  artistic  and  social  differences  more 
marked.  Between  such  parties  and  political  par- 
ties there  exists  a  certain  kind  of  elective  affinity. 
Thus,  a  reactionary  party  in  the  church  will,  as 
a  rule,  in  matters  political,  sympathize  with  a 
party  of  absolutism,  the  old  traditional  theological 
school  with  a  conservative  party,  and  the  critical 
theological  school  or  party,  by  way  of  preference, . 
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with  the  liberal  parties  in  politics.  In  this  work 
we  have  to  do  exclusiyely  with  political  parties, 
and  we  can  notice  non-political  parties  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  attracted  to  or  repulsed  by  political 
parties.  —  The  most  gifted  and  freest  nations 
politically  are  preciaely  those  that  have  the  most 
sharply  defined  parties;  for  the  most  important 
phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  state  are  conditioned 
by  party  struggles.'  It  is  only  through  the  strug- 
gle and  interaction  of  opposing  forces  that  all 
the  hidden  wealth  of  a  people's  powers  is  made 
clearly  manifest.  This  proves  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  the  formation  of  parties.  Parties  are 
not  a  serious  evil  to  the  state,  as  many  narrow 
and  over-anxious  minds  are  inclined  to  think.  It 
reflects  no  glory  on  a  statesman  to  stand  aloof 
from  his  party,  and  it  is  no  commendable  virtue 
in  the  citizen  of  a  state  to  belo4g  to  no  party. 
For  parties  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  necessary  manifestations  of  the  innermost  im- 
pulses of  the  public  heart  of  the  nation.  —  Parties, 
as  implied  by  the  term  itself,  are  always  only  a 
part  of  the  nation.  A  party,  accordingly,  can 
possess  only  the  eontdouanegi  of  one  part  of  the 
nation,  and  must  not  identify  itself  with  the 
whole,  the  people,  the  state.  Hence,  one  party 
may  combat  other  parties,  but  it  must  not  ignore 
them,  nor  wish  to  destroy  them.  One  party  can 
not  subsist  alone;  it  owes  its  existence  and  de- 
velopment only  to  the  opposing  party.  —  Precisely 
because  the  prince  in  a  monarchical  country  rep- 
resents in  his  own  person  the  unity  of  the  state, 
and  hence  of  all  persons  in  the  state,  it  is  exacted 
of  him,  and  almost  exclusively  of  him,  that  he. 
shall  not  espouse  the  cause  of  any  party,  and 
that  he  shall  tolerate  and  respect  all  parties,  each 
according  Vo  its  character  and  rights.  He  may,  in- 
deed, choose  to  rely  on  any  one  party,  because  the 
latter,  at  a  given  time,  seems  particularly  fitted  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  state,  and  he  may  also 
have  just  cause  for  sharply  watching  the  doings  of 
parties  that  seem  to  endanger  the  public  well-being. 
He  may  also,  without  sacrificing  that  Impartiality 
(and  impartiality  is  always  his  duty),  declare  him- 
self in  favor  of  one  or  as  opposed  to  another  party, 
according  to  the  attitude  of  such  party  to  the  state, 
and  according  to  that  party's  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  But  he  incurs  the  risk  of 
loading  himself  with  the  ugly  appearance  of  being 
partial  when  he  does  this  in  a  manner  not  perfectly 
warranted,  and  when  his  declaration  of  preference 
can  be  attributed  to  his  personal  inclination  toward 
a  party  or  to  his  personal  aversion  to  the  opposing 
purty.  A  premature  declaration  of  preference  will, 
moreover,  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  being  com- 
pelled to  disavow  himself  if,  contrnry  to  his 
expectation,  the  party  hated  or  dreaded  by  him 
should  become  so  powerful  that  it  could  not  be 
refused  the  exercise  of  a  decisive  influence  in  the 
government,  or  if  the  party  which  he  had  approved 
or  recommended  at  the  elections  had  been  rejected 
by  the  electors,  so  that  he  would  be  finally  com- 
piled to  drop  it.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  political 
principle  with  wise  princes  to  avoid  declaring  for 


or  against  any  party  in  the  state  without  the  most 
urgent  motives.  —  This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  ministers,  nor  to  any  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  state,  and  juit  at  UtUe  dcet  it  applff 
to  the  government  of  a  republic.  Still,  whenever 
these  latter  act  in  their  official  capacity,  they 
should  not  act  as  mere  party  men,  for  the  office  is 
essentially  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
state,  and  any  official  act  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  the  state.  But  public  law,  with  its  powers 
and  duties,  knows  nothing  of  parties,  the  regular 
law  of  the  state  is  the  common  law  fixed  for  all, 
the  law  which  imposes  a  limit  to  the  agitation  and 
struggles  of  parties.  The  judge  and  the  admin- 
istrative officer  should  disregard  all  parties,  and 
not  perform  their  duties  with  the  view  of  helping 
or  hindering  any  party.  Parties  play  an  impor- 
tant rdle  only  when  the  stir  of  fresh,  new  life  ia 
felt;  in  other  words,  when  political  life  begins. 
But  the  official  duty  of  impartiality  does  not  ex- 
clude an  official  from  sharing  freely  in  political 
life  with  tlioae  who  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
himself,  or  from  taking  whatever  side  he  prefers. 
Unlike  the  prince,  he  is  not  the  personification  of 
the  whole.  He  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  official, 
an  organ  and  a  representative  of  the  state;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  private  individual  invested 
with  all  the  political  rights  of  a  citizen,  he  enjoys 
a  position  as  to  party  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  seek  his  party  fellows  and  to  league  him- 
self with  them.  The  greatest  statesmen  of  Rome 
and  England  were  always  both  impartial  magis- 
trates and  acknowledged  party  leaders.  Only,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  their  political  action  should 
be  limited,  conditioned  and  moderated  by  the  in- 
violability of  the  impartial  position  of  the  official. 
As  it  is  incumbent  on  the  historian  to  be  impartial, 
that  he  should  truthfully  describe  the  condition 
of  all  parties,  and  judge  them  with  fairness,  but 
not  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  no  party,  or  be 
a  purely  passive  mirror  reflecting  with  indiffer- 
ence the  pictures  of  a  nation's  life;  so  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  statesman  and  the  official,  and  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  that  they  should  be  impartial, 
but  not  that  they  should  be  non-party  men.  —  For 
these  reasons  a  so-called  government  partpdoea  not 
deserve  the  favor  which  it  has  frequently  received 
from  the  ruling  powers,  Every  party,  when  its 
leaders  have  been  called  into  office,  becomes,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  government  party,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  as  long  as  its  leaders  remain  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  party. 
Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  term  government  party 
implies  no  party  principle,  but  only  indicates  that 
the  party  has  actu^ly  attained  to  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  very  same  party,  however,  without 
any  change  of  principles  or  aims,  may  become  & 
party  of  opposition,  when  its  leaders  again  lose 
the  chief  offices  of  government,  or  when,  remain- 
ing in  office,  they  adopt  a  tendency  hostile  to,  or 
when  they  eventually  assiune  an  unsatisfactory 
attitude  toward,  the  party  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  adhered.  — But  by  the  government  party 
is  sometimes  understood  a  jwrty  whose  principle 
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oonaiBts  in  adhering  at  all  times  to  the  government, 
and  in  supporting  the  government,  of  whatever 
persons  it  may  consist  and  wliatever  tendency  it 
may  follow;  a  party  which  adheres  to  the  govern- 
ment when  the  latter  enacts  reactionary  measures, 
and  still  stands  by  it  when  any  reformatory  change 
of  its  system  happens  to  take  place.  A  govern- 
ment party  in  this  sense  consists  mostly  of  men 
whose  personal  interests  make  them  dependent 
mainly  on  the  good  will  of  the  government,  and 
who  support  it  in  the  hope  of  emolument  and 
preferment  through  the  favor  of  government, 
whOe  from  its  disfavor  they  have  a  motive  to  fear 
for  their  positions  or  economical  well-being.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances  a  party  of  this  kind 
may  prove  useful  to  a  government,  because  its 
votes  always  possess  a  certain  weight;  but  woe 
to  the  government  that  in  critical  moments  relies 
on  a  government  party  of  this  kind,  and  seeks  in 
it  its  last  and  only  support.  As  in  such  a  party 
there  is  no  inward  strength,  it  can  give  no  sup- 
port, and  as  it  receives  its  impulses  from  the  ex- 
isting government,  it  must  waver  when  that  gov- 
ernment itself  is  shaken;  and  as,  above  all,  it  is 
always  reaolved  to  serve  the  ministers  of  the 
government,  who  have,  it  may  be,  only  recently 
stepped  into  office,  it  prepares  for  a  change  when 
there  is  any  prospect  of  a  change,  and'  deserts  the 
banner  of  its  old,  defeated  leaders,  to  follow  the 
fife  and  drum  of  the  new  victors.  Such  a  party, 
accordingly,  enjoys  no  genuine  respect,  neither 
that  of  the  ministers,  who  use  it,  nor  that  of  the 
people,  who  expect  nothing  good  from  it  It 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  political  party  at 
all,  because  it  haa  no  political  convictions,  and 
no  political  aspirations.  It  is  merely  an  append- 
age to  the  ruling  power,  without  mpral  worth 
or  political  dignity.  It  is  generally  accessible  to 
and  inclined  to  corruption,  and  usually  ready  to 
bargain  away  its  fidelity  and  its  services.  Such 
a  party,  therefore,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  in 
a  manly  nation,  with  a  highly  developed  politi- 
cal party  life;  it  is  fated  to  be  broken  up  and 
thrust  aside  by  other  and  genuine  parties.  Yet, 
in  the  old  monarchies  of  the  European  continent, 
such  parties  have  still  a  certain  importance,  some- 
times in  connection  with  other  old  established 
court  parties.  —  As  a  contrast  to  what  is  known 
as  the  government  party  in  this  objectionable 
sense,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  party  of  op- 
pomtivn;  but  by  this  term  we  do  not  mean  that 
other  no  less  objectionable  party,  whose  vital 
principle  consists  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  does  not  combat  the  policy  of 
the  government  because  it  regards  that  policy  as 
unsound  or  its  success  as  dangerous,  but  solely  be- 
cause it  is  the  policy  of  the  government.  The 
government  party  may  be  simply  submissive,  and 
blindly  devoted  to  the  government;  a  party  of  op- 
position such  as  we  have  here  described,  on  the 
oOta  hand,  is  to  an  excess  obstinate  and  odious. 
The  former  always  tamely  follows  in  the  wake 
of  government,  while  the  latter,  at  every  step, 
thwarts  it  by  distrust  and  antt^nism.  Both, 
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accordingly,  are  unhealthy  phenomena  in  the 
public  life  of  a  people.  At  times  such  a  party  of 
opposition  may  find  favor  with  the  people,  just 
as  the  government  party  does  with  the  powerful. 
But  its  negative  qualities  have  only  the  appear- 
ance of  utility  to  the  commonwealUi  or  of  care 
for  the  interests  of  tlie  people.  The  moving  prin- 
ciple in  it  is  certainly  not  egotism,  as  in  the  gov- 
ernment party,  but  obstinacy,  defiant  aggressive- 
ness, obstruction  to  all  political  authority ;  in  a 
word,  anarchy.  It  does  not  deserve  the  favor  of 
any  nation,  any  more  than  a  purely  government 
party  deserves  that  of  the  government.  When, 
between  the  years  1820  and  1880,  the  Qerman 
chambers  witnessed  such  opposition  parties  at 
work  by  the  side  of  government  parties,  and 
courting  popular  favor,  it  was  only  the  sign  of  a 
still  unripe  and  sickly  political  life,  for  then  the 
belief  was  still  widely  spread  among  the  people, 
that  only  the  man  who  opposed  the  government, 
and  only  as  long  as  he  opposed  it,  could  be  a 
patriot,  and  would  devote  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  people.  From  the  mere  possibility  of  so 
dangerous  an  error,  we  may  readily  infer  the 
existing  moral  rottenness  of  those  governments. 
—  After  this  brief  explanation,  we  may  define 
political  parties  as  follows :  They  are  the  free, 
social  groups  within  the  state,  held  together  for 
common  action  by  the  ties  of  the  same  or  closely 
related  fundamental  political  principles,  ideas  and 
aspirations.  —  IL  Pi^iHail  FartiM  and  Faetiont. 
We  distinguish  partie»  from  faetioiu.  Factions 
are  but  the  caricature  of  parties.  Parties  are 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  state,  and  in  so  far 
useful;  factions  are  unnecessary  and  always  inju- 
rious. In  healthy  political  life  parties  must  be 
developed,  while  factions  gain  in  power  under 
unhealthy  conditions.  Real  development  is  pro- 
moted by  parties;  corruption  and  the  decay  of 
states  show  the  effects  of  faction.  —  On  what 
does  this  distinction  depend?  Language  here  is 
not  as  safe  and  steadfast  in  its  distinguishing 
powers  as  science  would  wish.  We  speak  prop- 
erly of  a  political  party,  when  that  party  repre- 
sents a  political  principle,  or  pursues  a  political 
tendency ;  political,  that  is,  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  state,  and  directed  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  A  political  party  may,  indeed, 
exhibit  great  defects  of  character;  it  may  employ 
wrong  means,  and  pursue  foolish  aims.  But  it 
should  never  attack  the  existence  of  the  state, 
or  consciously  pursue  tendencies  injurious  to 
it  When  it  does  this,  it  debases  itself  into 
a  faction.  Factions  never  serve  the  state ;  they 
are  above  all  mindful  of  self;  they  pursue  ego- 
tistic, and  not  political,  aims.  In  the  ponflict 
between  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  private 
interests,  they  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter  and 
sacrifice  the  former.  —  A  faction  can  not  easily 
rise  to  the  noble  position  of  a  political  party, 
although  this  may  not  altogether  be  impossible; 
but  a  political  party  may  easily  degenerate  into 
a  faction.  As  soon  as  self-seeking  has  become 
its  ruling  passion  throughout  all  its  actions,  as 
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soon  as  it  becomes  heedless  of  its  duties  toward 
the  country,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  sulv 
mission  to  the  whole,  it  has  entered  the  paths 
of  faction,  and  we  must  deny  it  the  honor- 
able name  of  a  political  party.  As  every  man 
is  at  the  same  time  an  individual  apart,  and 
a  member  of  a  community,  of  his  nation,  and, 
finally,  of  humanity,  so  also  the  various  social 
groups  possess  this  same  kind  of  dualistic  exist- 
ence. They  are  associations  with  particular  in- 
terests, and  they  are  also  i>arts  of  a  larger  whole. 
Political  parties  are  animated  and  determined  by 
this  common  spirit,  although  their  egotistic  self-love 
and  party  interest  never  liecome  wholly  extinct. 
Factions,  on  the  contrary,  are  associations  in  which 
this  self-seeking  side  has  grown  so  powerful  that 
it  aims  at  subjecting  to  it  the  public  well-being, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  state  to  its  particular  interests; 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  factions  the 
public  well-being  is  seldom  completely  lost  sight 
of.  The  contrast  lietween  a  political  party  and  a 
faction  is,  therefore,  of  a  nature  such  that  it  man- 
ifestly suggests  a  certain  afBnity  between  them. 
They  only  follow  opposite  currents.  Accordingly, 
as  public  spirit  or  private  interest  prevails  in  either 
of  these  groups  of  men,  it  may  at  one  time  be  a 
political  party,  and  at  another  a  faction.  When  a 
party  holds  its  meetings,  chooses  its  leaders,  comes 
to  an  agreement  and  passes  resolutions;  when  it 
founds  and  supports  organs  to  give  expression  to 
its  opinions,  and  combats  its  adversaries;  or  when 
any  individual  member  of  the  party,  as  far  as  is 
possible  without  violating  higher  duties,  submits 
his  individual  opinion  and  inclination  to  his  party, 
and  follows  the  leaders  of  his  party  as  soldiers  fol- 
low their  general:  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  factious.  If  the  party  is  to  possess 
power  and  influence,  it  must  organize  itself,  and 
display  its  activity  in  public  life,  at  elections  and 
in  deliberative  councils,  as  a  closely  compact  body. 
But  when  party  zeal  and  party  passion  preponder- 
ate to  such  a  point  as  to  prefer  to  tear  the  country 
to  pieces  rather  than  join  hands  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  weal ;  when  one  party,  upon  gaining 
power,  directs  public  a&airs  as  a  party  govern- 
ment, using  its  power  in  the  oppression  and  perse- 
cution of  all  who  profess  different  opinions;  when 
parties  league  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  deliver  the  country  over  to  their  power: 
all  proceedings  of  this  kind  exclude  the  true  idea 
of  a  political  party,  and  faction  lias  usurped  its 
place.  — in.  Names  and  Kinds  of  Parties.  Differ- 
ent names  do  not  always  indicate  different  kinds  of 
parties,  and  the  names  as  well  as  the  objects  con- 
cerning which  parties  contend  may  frequently  be 
simplyvaccidental.  People  may  quarrel  and  divide 
themselves  into  parties  almut  a  garter,  or  the  shape 
of  a  hat;  and  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  histor- 
ical party  division  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
the  cause  that  divided  the  nation.  Even  a  mere 
whim,  or  difference  of  taste,  the  partiality  to  green 
or  red,  or  mee  versa,  has  parted  society  into  hos- 
tile groups.  Yet  parties,  in  the  earnest  conscious- 
ness of  their  differences,  often  select  colors  only 


as  party  symbols,  and  in  such  case  become  known 
by  their  colors,  as,  for  instance,  the  green  and  blue 
parties  in  the  old  Byzantine  empire,  the  red  and 
white  rose  in  medieeval  England,  and  the  red 
(ultra-revolutionary)  and  black  (clerical)  parties  of 
modem  times.  Parties  in  general,  and  factions 
still  more  so,  love  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
each  other  and  from  the  indifferent  multitude  by 
symbolical  badges.  Hence,  they  have  their  bui- 
ners,  cockades,  colored  caps,  ribbons,  and  their 
peculiar  costumes.  —  The  more  futile  the  causes 
that  separate  parties,  or  the  less  any  political  prin- 
ciples and  aims  determine  their  formation,  the 
less  also  can  they  be  called  political  parties  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  more  readily 
will  such  associations  degenerate  into  factions. 
Political  science  does  not  concern  itself  with  these 
non-political  parties;  and  just  as  little  can  it. pay 
any  attention  to  purely  euxidental  parties.  Al- 
though at  times  they  may  assert  their  influence 
on  practical  politics,  political  science  is  unable  to 
fix  them,  b«»use  they  are  not  determined  by 
political  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  parties  deserve  mention :  1. 
Beligio-politieal  parties.  Denominational  parties, 
as  such,  do  not  belong  to  these;  but,  when  start- 
ing from  different  religious  or  ecclesiastical  opin- 
ions or  tendencies,  they  divide  politically,  and 
seek  to  influence  the  life  of  the  state,  they  in  a 
certain  respect  become  political  parties.  This 
species  of  party  division  in  the  middle  ages,  as, 
for  instance,  that  between  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, had  a  decided  influence  on  public  life, 
and  this  party  division  is  even  still  sufficiently 
felt.  Even  in  modem  European  parliaments  we 
still  bear  of  catholic  and  orthodox  Lutheran  par- 
ties, of  ultramontanes  and  pi«ti»t».  But  these  are 
spurious  kinds  of  party,  and,  therefore,  wherever 
political  life  is  developied,  they  are  banished  from 
the  arena  of  political  parties  to  their  own  sphere, 
to  wit,  the  domain  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life.  As  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  kind 
of  parties  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state,  and  as 
their  aims  are  not  political,  it  must  alwa3rs  be  con- 
sidered an  abuse,  when,  in  the  modem  state,  they 
demean  themselves  as  political  parties.  Religion 
seldom  gains  by  such  demeanor  on  its  part,  and 
politics  is  always  injured  by  them. — 2.  Parties 
may  also,  in  a  temporal,  but  not  purely  political 
sense,  be  divided  according  to  nations,  which, 
however,  does  not  by  any  means  constitute  a  nor- 
mal division  (such  as  Keo-Latins  and  Germans  in 
the  ancient  Oerman-Roman  states,  English,  Scots 
and  Irish  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  Germans  and 
Czecks  in  Bohemia;  or  according  to  tribes,  as 
Franks,  Old-Bavarians,  in  Bavaria;  or  according 
to  the  social  order,  as  patricians,  plebeians,  clergy 
and  nobility,  nobility  and  bourgeoisie).  Nations, 
tribes  and  estates,  such  as  the  third  estate,  possess 
in  fact  an  importance  which  is  not  exclusively 
political,  but  above  all  civil  and  social.  They 
also  form  firmly  established  wholes,  and  would 
form  a  too  solid  basis  for  political  parties,  which 
must  never  cease  to  feel  themselves  parts  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  state.  When,  accordingly,  parties 
are  based  upon  nationalities,  or  when  they  are 
divided  into  tribes,  there  is  danger  that  they  may 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  state.  But  if  the  unity  of 
the  state  is  to  be  preserved,  the  parties  in  the  state 
shonld  cross  and  unite  the  different  nations,  tribes 
and  estates  that  exist  within  the  political  body, 
thus  welding  the  parts  into  unity.  When  parties 
and  estates  are  coincident  this  danger  is  not  so 
.great,  for  the  estates  know  that  they  are  only  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  that  they  can  not  form  a 
state  of  themselves  alone. .  Tet  even  here,  party 
differences,  allied  with  such  mighty  constituents 
of  the  state  organism,  differences  thus  powerful, 
lasting  and  bold,  may  by  such  alliance  seriously 
threaten  the  internal  peace  of  the  state  and  public 
order. — 8.  In  the  middle  ages  parties  had  still, 
for  the  most  part,  either  a  religious,  national  or 
an  estate  character.  It  is  a  sign  of  political  prog- 
ress when  parties  begin  to  divide  according  to 
definite  constitutional  principles,  for  then  political 
ideas,  and  not  merely  the  tradition  of  a  race  or  of 
a  particular  class  or  calling,  begin  to  unite  those 
tog^ber  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  iind  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  their  opponents.  Parties  of  this 
nature  are  aristocrats  and  democrats,  royalists 
and  republicans,  constitutionalists  and  feudaUsts, 
imionists  and  federalists,  nationalists  and  particu- 
iartsts,  eta.  Sometimes  these  parties  continue  to 
rest  in  part  upon  a  difference  of  estate  or  class : 
thus,  the  aristocratic  and  feudal  party  in  Europe 
usually  derives  its  main  support  from  the  nobility, 
the  constitutional  party  from  the  third  estate,  and 
the  democrats  from  the  lower  classes.  But  they 
are  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
an  estate ;  the  political  opinion  of  one  class  or 
estate  invades  the  others,  and  draws  toward  it 
those  who  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  — 
Yet  these  are  only  transitory  political  parties, 
which  happen  to  arise  during  constitutional  strug- 
gles for  the  transformation  of  the  existing  consti- 
tution, and  which  disappear  when  that  struggle 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion is  introduced  and  generally  acknowledged. 
The  task  of  the  constitution  consists  in  realizing 
and  giving  effect  to  its  principles,  and  there  is 
after  this  no  need  of  constitutional  parties,  be- 
cause all  views  that  could  possibly  claim  any  polit- 
ical importance  are  supposed  to  have  found  their 
expression  in  the  organs  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem itself,  as  for  instance,  the  aristocratic  elements 
in  an  upper  house,  and  the  constitutional  and  dem- 
ocratic elements  in  a  lower  house.  Such  political 
parties,  accordingly,  work  toward  their  own  de- 
struction, because  they  invariably  perish  after  ob- 
taining the  victory;  they  desire  to  die  as  political 
parties,  that  they  may  rise  again  as  political  pow- 
ers; they  desire  to  become  members  of  the  body 
politic  itself.  Hence,  their  principles  are  not  party 
principles,  but  constitutional  principles. —  4.  The 
highest  and  purest  form  of  political  parties  is  in- 
contestably  that  of  those  which  are  determined 
by  ezclnsively  political  and  not  religious  or  social 
contrasts  or  differences,  and  which  at  the  same 


time  permanently  accompany  the  public  life. — 
Wachsmuth,  in  his  Oe*ehichte  der  poUtuehen  Par- 
tetuitffen,  1883,  advanced  the  opinion  that,  "  in  tht 
history  of  the  human  race  it  must  be  accepted  as 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  universe,  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  certainly  is  a  progretg  toward  the  bet- 
ter, but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  history 
of  political  parties,  has  no  share  in  that  prog- 
ress. Whether  good  or  bad,  such  as  they  were 
from  time  out  of  mind,  they  remain  to  this  very 
day."  I  also  believe  that  a  "progress  toward  the 
better"  is  perceptible  in  the  history  of  political 
parties;  although  what  is  fundamental  in  human 
nature,  on  which  parties  depend,  has  remained  the 
same,  and  when  human  passions  have  once  been 
aroused,  the  man  of  to-day  is  as  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  risk  of  relapsing  into  extreme 
brutality  and  barbarity  as  was  the  man  of  a  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  French 
nation  in  the  eighteenth  century  claimed  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  and  yet  this 
did  not  save  it  from  the  horrois  of  the  reign  of 
terror  during  the  French  revolution.  Tet  as  in 
war,  so  also  have  the  contentions  of  parties  be- 
come, on  the  whole,  less  cruel  and  brutal.  In 
spite  of  all  the  horrors  that  still  disgrace  our  age, 
civilization  has  at  least  somewhat  moderated  the 
savage  hatred  of  parties.  —  Yet  I  regard  these  au 
most  manifest  symptoms  of  improvement:  that  an 
ever  higher  form  of  party  seems  to  have  replaced 
the  old  one,  that  parties  by  degrees  have  laid  aside 
other  differences  belonging  to  the  domain  of  na- 
ture and  social  culture,  and  that  they  are  more 
and  more  determined  by  purely  political  princi- 
ples. The  contrasts  and  differences  of  liberals 
and  conservatives,  of  radicals  and  absolutists,  are 
purely  political,  pervade  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  in  every  instance  determined  by  dif- 
ferent fundamental  political  ideas.  These  par- 
ties, and  parties  of  this  nature,  although  they 
often  bear  different  names,  are  markedly  the 
fruit  of  the  political  culture  of  modem  times.  — 
IV.  Rohmer's  Doctrine  of  Partiet.  Priedrich  Roh- 
mer's  doctrine  of  parties,  which  was  first  an- 
nounced theoretically  and  put  into  practice  in  1842, 
during  the  party  contest  in  ZDrich,  was  in  1844 
expounded  by  Rohmer  in  a  work,  the  thoughtful 
contents  and  splendor  of  style  of  which  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  its  bitterest  enemies.  Roh- 
mer's work  has  unquestionably  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  the  elucidation  of  political  ideas ; 
many  of  the  thoughts  which  it  contains  have  since 
become  the  common  property  of  men  of  polit- 
ical culture  throughout  Europe,  and  many  of  its 
sentences  have  been  plagiarized  by  well-known 
writers.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  book  was  below 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  high 
merits  of  its  principles  and  style  of  exposition. 
There  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unpreju- 
diced examination  and  acceptance  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  parties,  in  the  suspicion,  entertained 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  party  of  progress,  that 
the  book  was  not  the  exposition  of  a  scientific 
conviction,  but  a  party  document,  written  to  dl- 
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vide  the  party  of  progress  by  an  artificial  and 
skillfully  contrived  confusion  of  ideas,  to  hum- 
ble the  radicals,  and  to  support  the  power  of  the 
Swiss  liberal  conservatives.  This  suspicion  was 
wholly  unfounded;  his  doctrine  is,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  neoessaty  consequence  of  Rohmer's 
psychological  views,  and  it  is  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  liberal  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  doctrine  originated  might  have 
suggested  a  suspicion  of  tills  kind,  and  that  at  the 
first  formulation  of  the  doctrine  the  passionate 
party  struggles  in  which  the  author  was  Involved, 
in  certain  particular  points,  may  have  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence  in  some  places.  A.  no 
smaller  hindrance  than  this  wrong  suspicion  lay 
in  the  as  yet  undeveloped  condition  of  political 
party  life  in  Qermany,  people  being  still  unaccus- 
tomed there  to  look  at  the  political  spirit '  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view.  If  the  book  had 
been  written  in  1849  instead  of  in  1844,  it  would 
have  been  more  easily  intelligible  to  the  bulk  of 
the  German  nation.  —  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  doctrine  is  this:  "As  the  state  must  be  under- 
stood in.  the  light  of  hiunan  nature  and  receive  its 
explanation  from  the  facts  of  human  nature,  so 
also  must  political  parties  in  their  natural  causes 
be  explained  by  the  facts  of  human  life.  To  imder- 
stand  the  state  as  a  political  body,  I  must  first 
understand  the  elements  of  the  human  mind:  to 
understand  the  life  of  the  state,  I  must  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  its  development."  (§17.)  "This 
development  manifests  itself  in  the  age  stages  of 
the  life  of  man.  The  development  of  the  state 
itself  constitutes  its  history;  but  parties  are  the 
independent  groupings  of  the  different  age  stages 
of  human  life,  by  themselves  and  side  by  side 
with  each  other."  (§217.)  "  As  we  distinguish 
four  stages  in  the  life  of  man — the  boy,  the  young 
man  (adoleteeru),  the  tried  man  (jwitnu),  and  the 
old  man  (««;ie£)— so  may  we  distinguish  four  fun- 
damental types  of  party.  At  the  height  of  virile 
life  stand  the  young  man  and  the  tried  man. 
In  these  the  eietiBe  powers  of  mind  hold  the  su- 
premacy ;  in  the  former  the  generative  and  cre- 
ative forces  of  character  tand  mind,  and  in  he 
latter  the  pteserring  and  purifying  forces.  Lib- 
eral principles  accord  with  the  mind  of  the 
young  man,  and  conservative  principles  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  tried  man.  In  boy- 
hood and  in  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  the  pasHve 
forces  of  mind  are  found  in  the  foreground,  in 
the  boy  in  an  ascending,  but  in  the  old  man  in  a 
descending,  direction.  The  boy  has  a  vivid  intui- 
tive power  and  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  heart, 
but  creative  energy  is  still  undeveloped  in  him. 
The  old  man  has,  in  common  with  woman,  sus- 
ceptibility and  impressionableness  of  nature,  dex- 
terity in  action,  certainty  and  coolness  in  calcu- 
lation, rapidity  and  clearness  of  comprehension. 
The  boy  is  a  radical;  the  old  man,  absolute.  — As 
in  the  organic  course  of  nature  every  man  passes 
through  the  different  age  stages,  and  experiences 
this  change  of  strength  and  of  impulse,  so  also 


does  nature  impress  on  individuals,  irrespective 
of  their  age,  as  individuals,  this  diversity  of  the 
leading  and  determining  forces  of  mind.  There 
are  men  who  as  individuals  are  bom  boys,  and 
who  remain  boys  in  mind  and  character  through 
life.  Others  have  as  individuals  youthful  natures, 
others  are  endowed  with  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  tried  man,  while  still  others  are  as  individ- 
uals old  from  childhood.  Thus,  Pericles  was  of 
a  youthful  nature,  Osesar  naturally  a  man,  Alci- 
biades  a  boy,  and  Augustus  by  nature  an  old 
man.  Host  men  in  their  individual  nature  are 
not  complete  and  well  balanced,  but  mixed  and 
defective.  Many,  for  instance,  are  boyish  or  old 
at  heart,  but  manly  in  spirit;  or  old  in  mind,  but 
young  at  heart.  As  regards  politics,  mind  is  the 
decisive  element.  The  mass  of  men  do  not  indi- 
vidually belong  to  the  higher  stages.  There  are 
but  few  really  liberal  or  truly  conservative  indi- 
viduals. The  bulk  of  men  are  by  nature  bom 
old  or  boyish."  (§  85.)  "That  is,  only  in  few 
men,  considered  as  individuals,  is  the  reason 
that  discerns  and  regulates,  or  the  creative  power 
of  speech,  the  prevailing  power  of  the  mind;  most 
men  have  certainly  a  sensitive  or  receptive  mind, 
are  eager  to  learn,  have  rather  a  passive  than  an 
active  mind,  with  the  mental  constitution  of  boys 
or  older  people.  Parties,  accordingly,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  age  stages  themselves.  The 
differences  of  their  inclinations  and  faculties  are 
rather  traceable  to  the  natural  difference  of  indi- 
vidual disposition,  in  which  the  difference  of  the 
age  stages  is  permanently  stamped  and  expressed. 
And  because  parties  thus  have  their  foundation 
in  human  nature,  they  also  all  have  a  natural 
right.  Some  correspond  to  the  higher,  and  others 
to  the  lower,  development  of  life;  and  from  this 
correspondence  their  natural  order  and  sub-order 
result.  Their  explanation  is  their  judgment. 
Only  the  manly  parties,  the  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, are  called  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
but  not  the  two  extreme  parties,  the  radicals  and 
absolutists.  Their  doctrine  combats  the  illusion 
that  radicalism  should  be  considered  as  the  only 
resolute  and  -logical  form  of  liberalism,  as  also 
the  supposition  that  conservatism,  in  its  highest 
power,  becomes  absolutism.  Their  doctrine  in- 
sists, rather,  on  the  distinction  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  ascending  line  of  development, 
boyish  radicalism,  and  youthful,  manly  liberalism, 
and  between  the  two  parties,  in  the  descending  line 
of  development,  conservatism  and  absolutism ; 
and  it  demands  the  subordination  of  radicals  to 
liberals,  of  absolutists  to  conservatives.  Only 
when  liberals  and  conservatives  are  at  the  helm 
does  mind  prevail  over  matter,  and  force  of 
character  over  excitability.  The  straggles  of 
parties  are  the  following:  of  liberalism  against 
conservatism,  «.  g.,  plebeians  and  patricians  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Rome;  of  radicalism  against  liber- 
alism, «.  g.,  the  English  radicals  against  the  whigs; 
of  absolutism  against  conservatism,  «.  g.,  Carlists 
and  moderantists  in  Spain,  high  tories  and  mod- 
erates in  England;  of  conservatism  against  radi- 
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caliam,  e.  g. ,  the  European  struggle  of  the  tories 
under  Pitt  against  the  French  revolution;  of  lib- 
eralism against  abeolutism,  «.  g.,  Luther  against 
the  popes  of  his  time,  and  O'Connell  against 
<trangemen;  of  radicalism  against  absolutism,  «.  g., 
the  straggle  of  the  French  revolution  against  the 
monarchies  of  the  last  century."  (§  16.) — The 
alliances  of  parties  are  also  manifold.  The  most 
dangerous  to  the  healthy  life  of  the  state  is  the 
alliance  of  both  the  extreme  parties,  of  radicals 
and  absolutists.  The  alliance  of  liberals  and  con- 
aervatives  is  the  most  favorable  to  its  normal  de- 
velopment. If  the  development  of  the  state  re- 
quires new  institutions,  the  liberals  naturally  step 
to  the  front,  and  the  alliance  will  be  a  eomereative 
liberal  one;  if  there  be  question  of  preserving  the 
threatened  order  of  things,  the  conservative  ele- 
ment must  needs  preponderate,  and  the  alliance 
assumes  a  liberal  eoruereative  character.  — Wben 
Rohmer's  doctrine  of  parties  fltst  originated  at 
ZOrich  in  1843,  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
«ider  of  things  seems  to  have  been  the  task  on 
hand;  s  liberal  conservative  policy  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  liberal 
conservative  party.  Ideas  were  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed with  great  distinctness  and  clearness,  and 
these  ideas  had  an  influence  that  can  not  he  de- 
nied. But  the  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a 
par^  was  made  under  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  attained  only  an  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  liberal  elements  chanced  to  be  too 
weakly  represented,  and  the  young  party  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  stronger  movement 
-of  the  epoch,  in  wtiich  liberal  and  radical  elements 
had  become  indissolubly  mingled  together.  Its 
principle,  however,  was  able  to  tide  over  the  rev- 
olution, and  thus  passed  to  a  part  of  its  former 
adversaries,  but  the  party  itself,  which  first  had 
recognized  tliat  principle,  was  dissolved.  While 
<3ermany  at  first  took  but  little  notice  of  it,  Eng- 
lish and  French  statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  took 
up  the  principle,  yet  without  altogether  under- 
standing the  full  depth  of  its  significance;  they 
were,  moreover,  affected  by  the  same  false  tend- 
-ency  from  wliich  the  Swiss  liberal  conservative 
party  had  suffered.  Guizot  attempted  to  found 
in  France  a  liberal  conservative  party,  but  he 
ignored  the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  times,  and 
innsted  in  a  doctrinarian  manner  on  preserving 
the  untenable.  In  England,  however,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  more  fortunate  in  organizing  a  liberal 
conservative  policy.  Since  that  time,  however, 
this  idea  lias  entered  into  the  party  movements 
of  almost  ail  continental  states,  and  without  it 
modem  party  contentions  can  nowhere  t)e  rightly 
understood.  If  the  differences  of  political  parties 
depend  on  the  difference  of  natural  individual 
diqxieition,  the  necessity  of  parties,  and,  further 
atill,  their  legitimateness,  follows  as  a  consequence; 
for  anything  that  has  the  roots  of  its  existence  in 
nature,  lias  a  right  to  have  its  existence  respected. 
All  laws  and  public  measures,  accordingly,  that 
aim  at  the  control  of  parties,  or  at  the  suppression 
<tf  particular,  even  of  extreme,  parties,  violate  the 


natural  law  of  creation,  which  has  produced  tliis 
multiplicity,  and  which,  even  through  the  confiict 
of  differences,  creates  the  highest  phenomena  of 
human  life.  —  The  choice  of  a  definite  party, 
accordingly,  is  only  iii  a  secondary  sense  the  work 
of  personal  insight,  and  of  free  will;  for  every 
individual  in  the  first  place  feels  the  impulse  and 
attraction  of  nature.  The  man  who  is  by  natiue 
a  radical  will  feel  liimself  drawn  toward  the  rad- 
ical party.  The  man  who  is  naturally  old  will 
be  drawn  rather  toward  the  party  of  absolutists. 
But,  as  in  all  human  things,  the  force  of  natural 
instinct  is  not  endowed  with  an  absolutely  com- 
pulsory power,  man  possesses  a  power  of  mind 
and  character  over  himself;  he  is  able  to  overcome 
his  own  impulses,  when  he  believes  them  to  be 
foolish  or  injurious.  Other  motives  and  interests 
modify  the  differences  which  distinguish  the  nat- 
ural individual  disposition,  and  sometimes  im- 
pel those  who  are  naturally  radical  to  submit  to 
the  direction  of  the  conservatives,  or  drive  them 
into  the  camp  of  the  absolutists.  Education,  with 
the  power  of  ideas  and  habits  wliich  it  gives,  lias 
frequently  the  most  decided  influence  on  the 
choice  of  a  party.  Experience  and  study  may 
also  induce  an  individual  to  profess  different  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies,  and  hence  to  adhere  to  a 
party  different  from  that  which  we  should  have 
expected,  from  his  individual  nature,  he  would 
ally  himiself  to.  — Nature  herself  luus  taken  care 
that  the  dangerous  one-sidedness  of  parties  should 
not  completely  isolate  men  from  one  another,  by 
compelling  every  individual  man  in  his  lifetime 
to  pass  through  all  the  different  age  stages,  and 
thus  to  experience  in  himself  and  in  his  own  near 
kindred  and  acquaintances  the  nature  of  other 
parties  than  the  party  to  wiiich  he  belongs  by  his 
own  individual  nature.  Any  attentive  and  think- 
ing man  will  hence  judge  more  broadly  and  fairly 
of  others  when  he  has  an  eye  to  the  many-sided 
teachings  of  nature.  Nature  has  a  healing  remedy 
for  the  arrogance  of  extreme  parties,  and  gives  a 
warning  to  individuals  to  join  rather  the  more 
manly  central  parties;  and  it  directs  all  parties 
always  to  submit  to  the  whole  by  manifesting,  as 
in  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  complete 
human  nature,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
the  proper  relation  of  order  and  subordination. 
It  liardly  needs  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  the 
following  characteristics  of  the  four  parties  are 
merely  typical.  Real  life  scarcely  ever  expresses 
altogether  completely  and  purely  the  typical,  fun- 
damental idea,  but  only  approaches  it  more  or 
less  closely.  But  when  science  in  grand  outlines 
sketches  the  natural  types,  it  in  so  doing  eluci- 
dates and  arranges  the  otherwise  unfathomable, 
chaotic  variety  of  phenomena.  —  1.  BadieaUtm. 
Radicalism  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  boy.  Although  the  delineation  is 
made  with  great  skill,  and  is  true  in  the  main, 
the  picture  is  not  free  from  a  certain  exaggeration, 
or  from  polemical  bitterness,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  time  in  which  it  was  drawn. 
Hence  its  dark  sides  have  manifestly  been  painted 
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with  greater  relish  and  more  nervous  strokes  than 
its  bright  sides.  The  author,  Theodore  Kohmer, 
in  his  later  years  himself  admitted  this.  —He  in- 
troduces his  description  by  a  reference  to  ' '  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  begins  to  stir  within 
every  man,  after  the  development  of  conscious- 
ness. This  spirit,  this  opposition  for  the  Mufc«  of 
oppogiHon,  in  faith,  science,  church  and  state,  is 
the  main  trait  of  radicalism."  (§45.)  "Radical- 
ism is  very  well  adapted  to  oppose  when,  from 
the  sphere  of  an  inferior  criticism,  it  purauea  the 
sins  of  absolutism,  when  it  hastens  the  march  of 
conservatism,  and  clears  the  road  for  liberalism; 
ever  blaming,  hunyLqg,  agitating,  but  incapable 
of  ruling;  productive  of  misfortune  and  of  terrible 
disturbances  as  soon  as  it  seizes  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence,  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
parliamentary  states,  that  the  most  brilliant  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  betray  a  complete  incapacity 
when  they  are  called  into  power.  Government 
and  childhood  exclude  each  other. "  (§§  00-52. )  — 
"  The  mobility  of  the  boy  ia  imbounded.  Quiet, 
rest  and  self-containment  are  impossible  to  him. 
He  loves  change  and  variety  to  a  passionate  de- 
gree, and  his  ardent  nature  is  continually  in  search 
of  novelty.  To  this  must  be  added  his  unhealthy 
longing  to  become  a  grown  man.  He  sees  the 
adult  people  around  him,  and  his  most  powerful 
wish  is  to  be  like  them.  He  imitates  them,  and 
plays  the  man.  '  Novelty  and  progress '  are  the 
watch- words  of  radicalism.  But '  novelty '  is  not 
reform;  it  proceeds  from  the  impulse  to  change, 
and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  variable  in  itself ;  and 
'progress'  is  only  the  impulse  toward  progress. 
He  wants  to  reap  before  he  has  well  sown;  he  is 
given  to  excess,  as  was  the  French  revolution,  or 
he  Ls  compelled  to  give  himself  up,  as  Joseph  II. 
had  to  give  himself  up.  Radicalism  borrows  from 
liberalism,  and  imitates  it.  Radicalism  everywhere 
in  Europe,  through  organic  self-deception,  reganU 
ittdf  a»  UberoiUgm,."  (§  46.)  —  "If  the  boy  were 
not  altogether  by  natiu«  incapable  of  ruling,  and 
relegated  to  obedience,  he  certainly  would  be  thus 
incapable  and  relegated  to  a  very  high  degree  by 
his  complete  lack  of  experience.  Experience  can 
not  be  learned,  but  must  be  acquired  in  the  school 
of  life.  The  inability  to  learn  from  experience 
accompanies  boyish  natures  through  life.  It  was 
precisely  thia  inability  which  so  deeply  embittered 
Napoleon  against  the  radical  ideologists,  and  for 
very  good  reason.  So  destitute  of  meaning  and 
experience  is  radicalism.  When  Cola  Rienzi  be- 
lieved that  he  could  resuscitate  the  power  of  Rome 
by  means  of  the  mere  name  of  the  tribunate,  and 
the  forms  of  ancient  Rome;  or  when  the  German 
Burtcheruehc^ft  thought  to  restore  the  spirit  of 
the  empire  by  restoring  the  title  of  German  em- 
pire, they  dreamt  like  inexperienced  boys.  If 
Joseph  II.  in  Austria,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  and 
Struensee  in  Denmark,  had  taken  counsel  of  ex- 
perience, they  would  have  understood  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  number  of  decrees  to  suddenly 
extirpate  the  deeply  rooted  past."  (§§  53,  54.) — 
"  As  the  boy  is  complete  neither  in  his  mind,  which 


is  in  process  of  development,  nor  in  his  senritive 
faculties,  which  can  be  ripened  only  through  life, 
it  follows  that  he  must  learn.  To  learn  is  not  to 
know,  but  only  a  preparation  for  knowledge.  But 
the  boy,  although  desirous  of  learning,  at  every 
step  which  he  takes  in  learning  from  others,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  in  possession  of  real  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  a  boy  for 
methodical  learning.  His  wild  disposition  carriea 
him  away  from  it,  while  his  instinct  demanda 
culture  and  schooling;  between  the  two  he  re- 
mains in  a  wavering  state.  In  this  manner  radi- 
calism has  ever  displayed  either  barbaric  ignorance 
or  an  exaggerated  craving  for  formal  culture, 
schooling  and  enlightenment.  Rousseau,  the  fa- 
ther of  modem  radicalism,  instead  of  culture  wished 
to  see  men  La  the  rude  state  of  nature;  our  mod- 
em radicals,  radical  in  their  demand  for  culture, 
ciy  loudly  for  education  and  popular  culture  as 
only  boys  cry  for  schooling."  ^§  56, 67.)— "The 
powers  of  the  boy  are  naturally  adapted  to  men- 
tal appropriation.  His  susceptibility  is  marvel- 
ous, his  imagination  indefatigable ;  but  reason, 
will-power  and  all  deeper  insight  are  absent.  The 
boy,  in  a  word,  is  brimful  of  talent,  not  of  mind. 
Talent  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  radicals; 
but  talent  has  no  standing  in  any  court  for  depth 
of  intellect.  History  affords  us  a  very  powerful 
example  of  this  truth.  In  the  three  parliaments  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  the  constituent  assembly, 
in  the  legislative  assembly  and  convention,  there 
was  a  galaxy  of  men  of  talent,  partly  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind,  and  of  such  variety  and  num- 
ber combined  as  the  world  had  but  seldom  wit- 
nessed. The  names,  which  at  that  time  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  on  the  scene,  still 
remain  the  pride  of  the  French  nation.  And  what 
became  of  all  these  men  of  talent,  when  a  great 
spirit,  when  Napoleon,  put  in  his  appearance?  It 
seemed  as  if  the  one  great  mind  alone  sufficed  to 
flu  the  vast  field  which  a  himdred  men  of  tal- 
ent had  divided  among  themselves.  How  even 
the  most  renowned  among  them  shrank  into  in- 
significance before  Napoleon:  men  like  Sieyte, 
Talleyrand,  Cambacercs,  and  even  CamotI  Yet 
Mirabeau  maintained  himself;  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  radical  men  of  talent  he  was  the  only  intel- 
lect." (§§  59, 60.)  —  "  The  boy,  like  the  poet.  Uvea 
in  a  world  of  ideals;  he  knows  the  real  world  only 
in  miniature,  and  even  in  miniature  he  has  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  build  himself  a  world  of  poetical 
and  fantastic  day-dreams,  of  castles  in  the  air. 
Radicalism  has  also  created  a  world  of  ideals;  it, 
too,  is  clothed  with  a  charm  which  has  misled 
whole  nations.  A  world,  full  of  freedom,  happi- 
ness and  bliss;  a  world,  in  which  all  men  embrace 
one  another,  and  live  together  like,  brothers,  in 
which  everlasting  peace  reigns,  and  in  which  an 
everlasting  community  of  all  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal possessions  obtains:  a  world  of  this  kind, 
such  as  was  proclaimed  by  the  religious  visiona- 
ries of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  the  political  dream- 
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ers  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^how  charming  it  al- 
ways appears  to  the  senses  and  to  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  ezx)erience  and  reason  have 
so  often  told  us  that  it  crumbles  away  in  the  pres- 
ence of  reality.  The  attempts  of  radical  world- 
improvers  belong  as  little  to  real  politics  as  poetTy 
itself  belongs  to  politics;  but  for  life  they  possess 
a  truth  similar  to  that  of  poetry.  In  fact,  what 
hi^ppiness  the  boy  dreams  of  as  in  store  for  him 
in  his  manhood;  of  the  freedom  that  he  will  one 
day  enjoy,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  thousand  circum- 
stances in  life  I  If  he  reaches  manhood,  and  if 
fate  favors  him,  he  certainly  may  find  happiness 
and  freedom,  yet  it  will  be  a  kind  different  from 
what  he  had  dreamed  of;  he  will  then  smile  at 
the  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  and  instead  of  these 
he  will  try  to  enjoy  the  sober  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent." (§§  63,  64.) — "The  boy's  understanding 
leads  him  to  the  formal  branches  of  knowledge. 
Even  his  imagination,  when  he  applies  it  to  sci- 
entific questioos,  guides  him  into  the  field  of  ab- 
strwtion.  All  radicalism  is  at  all  times  formal, 
mathematical  and  abstract,  when  it  invades  the 
domain  of  manhood.  Its  culture  and  legislation  are 
full  of  formalism;  its  conception  of  life  and  history 
are  abstract;  the  radical  state  is  mechanical  with- 
out a  suspicion  even  of  organism ;  it  is  constructed, 
as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  xar^  dptSfior,  instead 
of  xar'  d^iar,  for  it  adds,  subtracts,  compounds 
and  distributes  men  and  affairs  as  if  they  were 
only  arithmetical  quantities."  (§§  66,  66.)  — 
"  Cultore  and  education,  as  means  substitutive  of 
nature,  are  the  one  great  idea  which  has  become 
with  modem  radicals  the  moat  predominant  idio- 
syncrasy. That  idea  proceeds  from  the  boy's  ca- 
pacity for  education.  The  boy  sees  in  education 
a  substitute  for  innate  gifts,  and  even  considers  it 
tlie  creator  of  individual  nature.  He  believes  that 
education  can  make  fools  clever,  and  the  stupid 
Intelligent;  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  education  to 
make  all  men  equally  learned,  equally  intelligent; 
that  through  the  same  means  of  education  all 
classes  can  be  raised  to  the  same  height,  and  that 
the  crowd  can  be  extirpated  forever.  Of  all  rad- 
ical ideas,  none  has  been  more  widely  spread  in 
Germany  tlian  this,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that 
the  Oermans,  of  all  nations,  are  endowed  with 
great  capacity  for  comprehensive  and  genuine 
culture,  and  because  they  love  education  even  too 
much  not  to  easily  over-estimate  it.  Instead  of 
adapting  culture  to  different  natures,  character  is 
indiscriminately  made  to  adapt  itself  to  one  and 
the  same  form  of  education.  Happy  age,  when 
•U  Clermans  shall  be  educated  and  geutreCeh. 
Stupidity,  which  hitherto,  at  times,  has  been 
modestly  silent,  would  then  reign  supreme,  while 
mediocrity  has  already  begun  to  rule  in  con- 
sequence of  that  very  idiosyncrasy."  (§  71.) — 
"  As  in  the  case  of  women,  the  boy  only  knows 
one  reason  for  everything.  The  understanding, 
which  is  not  as  yet  developed  in  the  boy,  super- 
ordinates  and  subordinates  intuition,  which  he 
poatCMes,  and  conceives  objects,  notwithstand- 
ing their  variety,  as  a  complete  and  undivided 


whole.  How  radicalism  everywhere,  both  in  the 
material  and  the  intellectual  spheres,  is  urged  by  the 
impulse  toward  'leveling,'  needs  no  further  ex- 
amples. — The  boy  moves  with  originality  on  the 
field  of  speculation.  Man,  in  childhood,  indulges 
in  a  number  of  questions,  which  he  is  unable  to 
answer  as  a  man.  He  thinks  about  the  origin  of 
the  world,  about  the  reasons  of  being.  But  he 
does  not  investigate  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  pur- 
pose, but  merely  because  investigation  is  a  pleasure 
to  him.  Abstraction,  as  abstraction  merely,  satis- 
fies him.  The  two  characteristic  marks  of  all 
radical  speculation  are:  an  ideally  mingling  the 
reason  of  the  world's  existence  with  the  world 
itself  (pantheism);  practically,  the  supremacy  of 
abstraction  (iver  life."  (§  74.) — "Radicalism, 
like  chUdhood,  is  good  and  rich  in  blessings, 
and  when  in  its  right  place  its  effects  are  un- 
equaled;  but  it  degenerates  and  becomes  worth- 
less when  it  swerves  from  the  right  path,  and 
when  placed  at  the  helm  becomes  a  prey  to  de- 
moniacal powers.  From  what  evils  it  frees  us, 
from  what  abuses,  from  what  an  oppressive  load 
it  unburdens  Europe,  by  its  ever-living,  stimulat- 
ing power  and  active  foresight;  how  much  of  evil 
it  does  away  with,  how  much  of  what  is  useless 
it  removes,  and  how  much  of  what  is  new  it  has 
encouraged — all  this  is  well  known  in  recent 
times.  If  it  had  been  able  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  opposition,  if  it  had  surrendered 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  liberalism,  instead  of 
thwarting  it,  its  effects  would  surely  have  been  a 
blessing.  The  country  may  be  considered  fortu- 
nate in  which  radicalism  keeps  up  an  opposition 
without  encroaching  in  public  affairs,  but  keeps 
its  energetic  action  within  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Woe  to  the  country  in  which  it  rules  supreme. 
Waste  of  mind  and  emptiness  of  heart,  the  ruin 
of  the  past  and  the  decay  in  the  present,  are  the 
signs  that  accompany  it."  (§  77.) — "The  boy 
believes  that  he  shows  courage  when  he  displays 
only  impudence,  and  energy  when  he  makes  a 
manifestation  of  obstinacy.  He  indeed  possesses 
courage  to  do  many  things  which  the  grown  man 
can  not  attain  to,  because  to  such  courage  belong^ 
a  barbaric  recklessness  toward  all  existing  rights, 
relations  and  institutions,  or  an  unparalleled  degree 
of  levity.  Yet  these  are  precisely  the  qualities  by 
which  radicalism  has  been  able  to  impart  an  occa- 
sional bold  forward  movement  to  the  wheels  of 
history,  which  in  certain  cases  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  even  the  most  advanced  lib- 
eralism to  impart.  They  are  also  the  qualities  of 
which  Providence  frequently  avails  itself  for  the 
attainment  of  its  designs.  Radicalism  not  only 
vents  itself  against  old  institutions,  when  they  have 
become  rotten;  it  attacks  the  past  and  pulls  down 
everything  wiUi  relish;  the  radicalism  of  the  better 
kind  does  this,  because  it  carries  within  it  the 
organic  delusion  that  it  can  create  a  new  world 
from  the  wreck  of  the  old,  and  the  worse  kind  of 
radicalism,  because  it  is  impelled  thereto  by  its 
love  of  destruction.  A  tabula  rasa  is  what  both 
want. "    (§  85. )  —  "  Although  far  from  cruel,  the 
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boy  commits  many  cruel  acta.  His  anger  when 
irritated,  his  revengefulneas  when  offended,  his 
fury  when  controlled,  are  simply  barbaric.  But 
he  nevertheless  combines  aU  this  with  a  tenderness, 
or  rather  a  weakness,  of  feeling,  which  easily 
passes  into  pusillanimity  and  exaggeration.  The 
source  of  these  opposite  qualities  is  sentimentality, 
which  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  easily  aroused,  as  easily 
inclined  to  evil  as  it  is  capable  of  good,  This  sen- 
timentality consists  in  an  excessive  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness." (§  87.)  —  "By  nature  the  boy  has 
only  an  abstract  sensual  conception  of  the  world. 
He  is  able  to  conceive  only  unity  or  multiplicity; 
and  these  opposites  coexist  in  him  as  unreconciled 
with  one  another  as  were  Judaism  and  Qreek 
polytheism  in  the  ancient  world."  (§  88.) —  "Ab- 
straction makes  things  equal.  Tlius,  the  boy 
looks  upon  men  as  equal  except  in  as  far  as  they 
do  not  exist  outside  his  own  sphere.  Boys  among 
themselves  are  democrats.  Their  whole  mind 
and  heart  demand  equality.  Take  a  school  of 
thirty  or  forty  boys  the  moment  before  the  teacher 
enters.  An  absolute  freedom  and  equality  prevail 
among  them.  The  instant  the  teacher  appears,  all 
are  just  as  equal  in  obedience  as  they  were  before 
in  anarchy.  Boys  are  fit  only  for  a  democratic  or 
a  despotic  government.  To  the  boy  freedom  means 
only  following  his  caprice,  and  doing  what  he 
pleases.  His  idea  of  equality  is,  that  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  higher  privileges  than 
himself.  What  has  been  said  describes,  as  we 
believe,  sufficiently  the  main  traits  of  .radicalism, 
considered  as  the  submission  of  the  organic  life  of 
man  to  the  unlimited  power  of  abstraction." 
(§  98.) — 3.  Lib&ralimi.  Liberalism  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  young  man.  "  The  youth  enters 
into  the  world  free.  He  is  no  longer  hampered 
by.  discipline;  life  and  fate  henceforth  educate 
him.  BUs  first  act  is  to  examine  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands,  the  inner  and  the  outer  world. 
His  criticism  spares  nothing;  he  is  bold  enough  to 
dout)t  everything;  yet  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
doubting.  He  doubts,  in  order  by  his  own  power 
to  attain  to  truth.  He  seeks,  in  order  to  find. 
Intellectual  and  moral  criticism  is  a  main  trait  of 
all  liberalism.  But  there  is  no  trace  in  liberalism 
of  the  opposition  which  is  made  by  the  man 
who  is  not  free.  If  I  were  to  draw  an  historical 
picture  of  the  character  of  liberalism,  and  point 
out  wherein  it  differs  from  radicalism,  I  should 
recall  the  life  of  Luther  in  the  religious  sphere, 
and  Lessing's  labors  in  the  scientific  world." 
(§§  98,  94.) — "The  young  man  is  man  in  his 
highest  bloom.  Replete  with  life  and  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness; his  mind  developed  in  every  direction,  at 
the  height  of  creative  power,  high-minded  and 
energetic,  still  undisturbed  about  fate;  the  entire 
man  in  the  fullness  of  all  his  impulses,  ardently 
desirous  of  the  future,  and  yet  even  now  master 
of  the  present,  unhindered  by  obstacles,  inventive 
of  plans,  full  of  sense  in  the  choice  of  means,  and 
of  genius  in  execution;  a  constitution  of  this  kind, 
or  none,  is  adapted  to  reform,  or  rather,  bom  to 


create  and  organize,  just  as  the  boy  is  fitted  for 
revolution."  (g  95.) — "Because  it  alone  unites 
activity  with  genuine  strength,  liberalism  is  the 
formative  principle  of  all  ex^tence,  in  science  and 
in  faith,  in  the  church  and  in  the  state;  and  only 
that  which  contains  within  itself  creative  germs, 
with  a  positive  core,  deserves  the  name  of  liberal. 
Everywhere,  under  all  conditions,  and  even  where 
it  carries  destruction  before  it,  liberalism  acts  as 
an  organizing  power,  and  where  it  does  not 
directly  distribute  blessing  it  is  inf  usive  of  new 
life.  In  German  history  we  have  a  refreshing 
picture  of  an  organizing  liberal  in  King  Henry  I." 
(§  96. ) — "  The  opinions  of  the  young  man  are  full 
of  ardor,  his  assertions  are  full  of  acuteness,  but 
he  is  naturally  too  modest  and  too  humane  not 
to  honor  all  outside  aspirations  if  nobly  harbored. 
Where  the  boy  is  exclusive  in  his  opinions  the 
young  man  investigates,  and  where  the  former  is 
narrow-minded  the  latter  preserves  his  intellectuiil 
sight  free  and  unditomed.  He  is  free  from  preju- 
dice, and  takes  things  as  they  are;  and  this  free- 
dom is  the  mother  of  the  highest  kind  of  toleration, 
a  toleration,  however,  which  never  ignobly  vacil- 
lates between  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  or 
which  meanly  wavers  between  opposite  tendencies, 
but  honors  what  is  worthy  of  honor,  even  in  its  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  from  its  own  steady  point  of  view 
judges,  with  impartiality,  the  points  of  view  of 
others."  (§  97.)  —  "  As  independence  is  the  nerve 
of  manhood,  it  follows  that  the  man  can  never 
find  the  reasons  of  his  actions  in  authority;  he 
can  find  them  only  in  the  truth  which  authority 
can  lay  before  him.  A  liberal  government  will 
never  pay  homage  to  public  opinion  as  such,  nor 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Zeitgeut  as  such;  yet 
it  will  always  respect  the  spirit  of  the  age,  comlnt 
its  falsities,  and  take  its  truths  to  heart.  A  liberal 
opposition  will  never  despise  the  authority  of  the 
throne,  nor  accept  any  proposal  merely  because  It 
comes  from  the  throne,  nor,  like  the  radicals,  re- 
ject it  only  because  It  emanates  from  the  throne." 
(§  109.) —  "The  age  period  of  the  young  man  is 
the  highest  expression  of  man.  The  mightiest 
ideas  and  passions,  the  highest  jxiwer  of  his  intel- 
lect, the  richest  fullness  of  his  sensitive  f acuities, 
and  his  most  perfect  bodily  development,  belong 
to  this  age.  In  this  age  stage  man  becomes  man 
complete.  In  this  sense  liberalism  is  humane,  it 
and  humanity  become  one.  The  greatest  and 
only  perfect  liberal  known  to  history  is  Christ. 
And  through  what  did  Christ  exert  his  most  pow- 
erful influence,  and  so  jxtwerfully  that  no  one 
among  us  who  knows  anything  of  his  individu- 
ality can  well  help  loving  and  revering  him  ?  Why 
has  his  image  been  stamped  so  deeply  on  the  heart 
of  humanity?  Not  betkuse  of  the  sublimity  of 
his  mind,  or  simply  because  of  the  miracles  of  his 
life  alone;  not  because  of  the  supernatural  in  his 
nature,  but  because  of  his  humanity."  {%  100) — "If 
it  be  true  that  liberalism  expresses  human  nature  in 
that  which  is  most  peculiar  to  it,  then  of  the  four 
parties  referred  to  above,  supremacy  belongs  to 
it;  for  only  man  should  rule  over  men.    But  as 
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nature  tarries  long  and  in  a  thoosand  ways  in  its 
lower  phases;  and  as  it  only  seldom,  and  but  for 
a  short  time,  gives  us  glimpses  of  its  summits; 
thus  also  liberalism,  in  all  nations,  has  ruled  only 
during  their  most  flourishing  epochs,  and  only  for 
a  short  period."  (§103.)  — "The  education  of 
the  young  man  is  the  school  of  life.  His  teach- 
ing goes  to  the  root  of  things.  His  culture  is 
the  development  of  pure  humanity  in  its  widest 
saise.  Where  radicalism  only  looks  at  school- 
ing, liberalism  looks  at  the  nature  of  man;  the 
o&e  has  an  eye  only  to  what  has  been  learned, 
the  other  to  what  is  inborn;  the  former  gives  us 
only  ttate-iervants,  the  latter  statesmen.  To  lib- 
eralism also  the  teaching  of  the  people  is  sacred. 
It  desires  that  every  one  should  be  brought  up  a 
man.  But,  instead  of  applying  the  standard  of 
the  bluest  stages  to  the  lower  ones,  it  aims  at  an 
organization  of  public  instruction  that  may  afford 
the  possibility  of  the  highest  culture  to  any  one 
capable  of  receiving  it,  even  those  of  the  low- 
est classes,  yet  without  over-educating  them." 
(§§  102,103.)  —  "The  direct,  fresh-springing  crea- 
tive power  that  distinguishes  the  young  man,  as 
compared  with  the  talent  of  the  boy,  and  the  cal- 
culating wisdom  of  advanced  age,  is  called  genius. 
Genius  knows,  where  talent  only  learns;  it  creates, 
where  talent  plays;  and  thinks  where  the  latter 
dreams.  The  true  man  knoat  Jiinuelf,  and  carries 
his  measure  within  him.  To  know  himself  is  the 
fundamental  condition,  and  to  measure  accurately 
the  highest  quality  of  genius.  The  boy  overrates 
his  own  powers,  and  allows  them  to  disport  them- 
selves without  control;  the  man  knows  them,  and 
uses  them  with  circumspection.  Radicalism,  in 
its  policy  and  in  the  administration  Of  the  state, 
herein  acts  like  the  boy;  liberalism,  like  the  man. 
When  liberalism  is  at  the  helm,  all  the  parts  of 
the  state  are  called  into  activity  proportionately 
to  their  importance,  but  none  are  overrated,  none 
overstrained.  Ancient  Rome  and  England  are 
still  patterns  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  state 
measures,  and  in  the  observation  of  the  proper 
measure.  Liberalism  does  not  perfect  anything 
before  maturity,  or  before  the  times  command  it. 
But  then  it  acts  quickly,  thoroughly  and  with 
energy.  Of  this  nature  was  the  regeneration  of 
Pro^  at  the  time  of  French  supremacy.  Even 
under  the  administration  of  Stein  decree  followed 
decree;  but  the  national  spirit  advanced  step  by 
step  with  these  decrees.  While  Stein  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  civil  freedom,  and  Schamhorst 
those  of  public  defense,  the  intelligence  and  heart 
of  the  Oerman  people  had  been  raised  to  the  level 
of  this  freedom,  and  its  active  energy  had  be- 
gun to  long  for  the  armament  of  the  nation." 
(|i  104-110.)  —  "Clearness  of  understanding, 
grandeur  and  abundance  of  ideas,  logical  penetra- 
tion, perfection  of  language  and  power  of  speech, 
characterize  the  period  of  bloom  of  the  human 
mad.  His  entire  organization  impels  the  young 
man  into  the  fields  of  intellect,  in  search  of  organic 
knowledge,  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
cbology,  of  the  sciences  of  the  state,  and  of  poli- 


tics. The  philosophy  of  the  schools,  or  mere  scho- 
lasticism, call  it  as  we  may,  formulas  and  technical 
terms,  may  suit  the  boy,  but  the  philosophy  of 
truth  and  of  life  belong  to  the  man.  Liberalism, 
above  all,  thinks  with  the  natural  understanding. 
Its  human  character  tells  it  that  true  philosophy, 
like  true  religion,  must  be  universally  human, 
and  therefore  intelligible.  Greek  philosophy  was 
liberal,  so  tier  as  its  results  affected  the  education, 
the  constitution  and  the  politics  of  the  Oreeks; 
the  practical  philosophy  of  the  English  was  also 
liberal,  although  only  to  a  limited  extent;  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  Oerman  thinkers,  of  Leib- 
nitz, Lessing,  Herder,  Httller  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  liberal  in  a  still  higher  degree.  But 
the  German  systematic  philosophy  as  such,  is  not 
liberal,  because  the  manner  and  method  accord- 
ing to  which  it  seeks  truth  are  formal,  and  the 
tendency  which  it  keeps  in  view  is  not  that  of 
life,  but  of  thought  as  a  business.  But,  to  liber- 
alism, thought  and  action,  theory  and  practice, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  (§§  112, 118.)  — 
"  The  boy  applies  to  the  world  an  abstract,  spec- 
ulative or  mathepiatical,  and  the  young  man  a 
psychological,  measure.  The  one  seeks  and  acts 
according  to  formulas,  the  other  according  to  or- 
ganic laws;  the  one  sets  up  categories,  the  other 
principles.  The  young  man  is  full  of  ideals,  but 
his  ideals  are  rooted  in  ideas.  A  policy,  if  it  be 
grand  and  human,  must  pursue  an  ideal;  and  it 
only  ceases  to  be  a  manly  policy,  when,  instead  pf 
pursuing  this  end  with  a  cool,  considerate  sense 
of  the  practical,  it  pursues  it  in  an  idealistic  man- 
ner. In  the  highest  stage  of  liberalism  the  ideal 
and  real  become  one.  Every  liberal  ideal,  even 
when  a  failure  in  the  present,  leaves  seeds  behind 
it  in  history,  from  which  subsequently  either  its 
corporeal  form  springs,  or  some  other  blearing 
is  harvested."  (§§  116-117.)— "The  eye  of  the 
young  man  is  turned  mainly  forward  into  the 
present  and  the.f  uture.  His  relation  to  history  is 
not  an  immediate  one,  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
a  deep  and  sacred  one.  Life  leads  him  into  his- 
tory. Every  institution  Which  history  has  sancti- 
fied, is  sacreid  to  him,  not  because  that  which  wcu 
or  that  which  is  of  long  duration  compels  his  re- 
spect, but  because  he  understands  its  foundation 
in  human  nature,  its  effects  on  the  head  and  heart, 
in  a  word,  its  psychological  character.  The  lib- 
eral knows  that  no  power  in  history  can  be  de- 
stroyed unless  the  psychical  roots  which  it  has  shot 
out  are  destroyed,  or  unless  a  greater  power  can 
be  put  in  motion  against  it.  In  other  words,  no 
historical  institution  should  be  tampered  with 
unless  there  be  substituted  for  its  hitherto  psychi- 
cal efficacy  a  psychical  efficacy  equally  great." 
(§  118.)— "  There  is  a  distinctive  trait  which  infalli- 
bly distinguishes  the  character  of  the  young  man 
from  that  of  the  boy.  The  boy  is  vain,  the  man 
has  only  a  quiet  pride.  Let  us  compare  Lafayette 
with  Washington.  Although  the  two  were  near 
enough  to  each  other  in  views  and  circumstances, 
the  simple  and  quiet  demeanor  of  Washington 
contrasts  widely  enough  with  Lafayette's  vanity. 
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to  wafrant  us  in  characterizing  the  latter  as  a  rad- 
ical, and  Washington  aa  a  liberal."  (§§  121, 122.) 
—  "The  young  man  as  quickly  subordinates  him- 
self to  another  whom  he  recognizes  as  his  superior, 
as  he  classes  himself  above  those  whom  he  feels 
to  be  his  inferiors.  While  the  boy  says :  '  There 
is  no  higher  right  than  mine,'  all  the  man  wishes 
is  that '  every  one  should  have  what  belongs  to 
him.'  The  main  trait  of  the  young  man's  char- 
acter is  hatred  of  all  oppression  and  want  of  equity 
and  uprightness  of  mind.  When  this  side  of  his 
character  is  touched,  he  forthwith  reveals  all  the 
full  life  of  his  soul,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of 
his  mind.  But,  as  he  constantly  keeps  in  view  the 
moral  natural  law,  and  sees  the  contradiction  of 
positive  material  law  with  the  essential  order  of 
things  to  be  more  frequent  as  he  grows  older,  he  is 
liable  to  abandon  or  neglect,  in  disgust,  traditional 
forms,  and  thus  to  afford  his  adversary  a  weapon, 
by  the  skillful  handling  of  which,  many  a  liberal 
has  succumbed  in  the  fight  against  hypocritical 
legality,  the  legality  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 
In  his  Odtz  von  BerlicMngen,  Qoethe  has  described 
a  character  of  this  kind. "  (§  124. )  —  "  The  posi- 
tion of  liberalism  toward  religion  may  be  described 
by  recalling  Bacon's  well-known  principle,  that 
true  philosophy  should  doubt  everything;  but  that 
through  doubt  it  should  return  to  Qod.  Liberal- 
ism, at  the  start,  is  always  criticism ;  its  end  is 
the  taldng  of  a  position.  The  religion  of  liberal- 
ism is  free  and  cheerful,  and  even  its  doubts  are 
calm  and  respectful."  (§§  129-181.)— "The 
young  man  sees  everywhere  the  law  of  superordi- 
nation  and  subordination,  an  immense  gradation 
of  forces  succeeding  one  another,  not  side  by  side 
with  one  another;  a  gradation  of  forces  different 
in  kind  and  essence;  and  he  soon  perceives  that 
the  machinery  of  creation  rests  on  this  diversity. 
Liberalism  knows  no  measure  of  primordial  rights 
except  that  which  nature  has  implanted  in  each  in- 
dividual ;  that  is,  the  gradation  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence is  to  him  the  same  as  the  gradation  of 
God-given  power.  By  divine  decree  all  have  equal 
rights,  but  not  the  turn-  of  rights.  Humanity  is, 
he  says,  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  that  \b,  by 
virtue  of  divine  right,  a  great  aggregate  individual, 
endowed  with  supremacy  over  the  earth.  Every 
member  of  this  aggregate  has  a  share  in  its  rights. 
This  share  is  greater  the  more  it  gives  expression 
to  the  character  of  the  whole,  and  smaller  the  fur- 
ther it  is  removed  from  it.  Not  an  equal  share 
for  all,  but  to  each  one  his  own,  is  here  also  the 
great  principle  of  liberalism.  To  liberalism  it 
seems  to  be  the  highest  problem  of  science,  the 
foremost  task  of  statesmanship,  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  human  well-being,  to  assign  to 
every  capacity  its  proper  sphere,  to  every  virtue 
its  corresponding  field  of  activity,  to  every  indi- 
viduality its  right  place."  (§§  132-186.)— "But 
when,  from  these  principles,  that  seem  so  simple, 
and  as  it  were  deduced  from  nature  itself,  the 
young  man  turns  his  glance  toward  the  positive 
condition  of  things,  he  beholds  another  world. 
He  finds  that  the  external  hierarchy  of  the  claaieB 


of  society  is  not  true  to  its  orig^ ,  and  only  too  often 
the  reverse  of  the  inward  dignity  which  those 
classes  should  express.  He  finds  the  crowd  in  the 
higher,  and  nobility  in  the  lower,  orders;  he 
discovers  stupidity  ruling,  wealth  governing,  th» 
weak  influential,  the  bad  honored,  mind  the  prey 
of  misery  and  neglect,  force  sacrificed  to  inaction, 
highmindedness  to  hatred  and  intrigue.  In  nature 
itself  he  sees  causes  provocative  of  contradiction 
and  difficulty.  Not  only  can  he  find  no  way  by 
which  to  determine  dignity  of  character  and  the 
value  of  men's  deserts;  he  finds  an  organic  con- 
fusion in  the  dualism  of  the  measure  itself.  The 
worth  of  the  individual  is  not  determined  ex- 
clusively by  his  individual  organization,  but  by 
another  standard,  by  race.  Race  is  not  limited  to 
nationality,  but  extends  its  spirit  to  the  province, 
to  the  tribe  and  to  the  family.  It  is  inseparable 
from  the  person ;  it  is  a  matter  preliminary  to  pass- 
ing judgment  on  men;  it  is  the  cover  in  which  his 
real  nature  is  enwrapped,  it  is  the  canvas  from 
which  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual stands  out  in  relief.  As  it  affords  the  lib- 
eral a  second  measure  of  human  valuation,  hi& 
task  is  to  place  both  measures  in  their  right  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  to  consider  the  race  as  the 
substratum,  and  the  individual  as  the  quality,  so 
that  the  latter  may  prevail,  but  with  due  consid- 
eration for  the  former."  {§  139.)— "From  the 
view  of  the  world  above  described,  it  follows  that, 
the  man  considers  the  state  as  a  direct  necessary 
product  of  human  nature,  as  the  crown  of  human 
organization.  The  man  recognizes  no  public  or 
constitutional  law  with  its  origin  in  contract. 
Neither  does  he  admit  a  state  of  which  Qod,  in  a 
mechanical  <eense,  is  the  originator  and  governor, 
except  in  so  far  as  God  has  endowed  human  nature 
with  the  instinct  to  form  states,  and  as  he  for- 
ever remains  in  close  union  with  man,  his  creature. 
The  man  knows  only  an  organically  operating 
God,  a  God  acting  through  human  freedom.  In 
himself,  in  his  body  and  in  his  soul,  the  man  finds 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  organism  of  the 
state.  Liberalism  conceives  the  state  as  a  body, 
of  which  no  member  is  without  a  connection  with 
the  whole,  and  of  which  no  member  is  without  a 
share  in  the  whole.  But  in  this  organism  it 
conceives  each  state  power  in  its  place  freely 
acting  within  its  sphere,  no  power  so  separated 
from  another  as  to  disturb  the  living  connection 
between  them,  no  one  opposed  to  another,  but  one 
all-embracing  power  at  the  head  of  all.  The  law 
he  considers  as  the  aggregate  product  of  the  na- 
tional will.  Hence  it  wishes  that  not  the  head  ex- 
clusively, but  the  members  also,  should  share,  in 
due  proportion,  in  the  legislative  power.  It  con- 
siders every  state  as  the  embodiment  of  a  nation, 
and  every  nation  as  a  particular  individual  with 
indestructible  features.  The  state  of  the  party  of 
litieralism  is  a  state  which  respects  the  rights  of 
the  mind,  as  the  highest  criterion  of  class,  so  that 
the  poorest  peasant  may  rise  to  the  highest  order 
of  nobility,  and  the  scion  of  nobility  sink  to  the 
lowest  condition,  as  complete  worth  or  worthleea- 
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nesa  chaneteiizea  them:  a  constitution  which  in 
eTeryttiing  prefera  man  to  external  ciicumstances, 
lutare  to  culture,  insight  to  acquired  learning, 
and  which  affords  to  mind  and  virtue  the  heat 
(^portunity  to  assert  their  power."  (g§  141-147.) 
—If,  accordingly,  we  are  asked  to  define  the  fun- 
damental duuacter  of  liberalism,  as  contrasted 
with  ladicalism,  we  must  say  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  them  consists  in  the  supremacy 
of  abstrar4ion  in  the  latter,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  individual  in  the  former.  —  8.  Oontertatum. 
OonaervatiBm  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
"older  man."  The  term  "older  man  "is  eri- 
dently  inappropriately  ^plied  to  the  age  of  man 
from  thiity-two  to  forty-eight,  as  Rohmer  applied 
it,  because  it  suggests  a  still  more  advanced  age. 
Eren  the  term  "  tried  man  "  is  generally  applied 
to  men  in  the  forties,  not  to  those  in  the  thirties. 
In  the  absence  of  an  expression  corresponding  to 
the  Latia^WTiM,  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  com- 
[dete,"  "mature,"  or  simply  "the  man,"  because 
he  has  reached  life's  zenith,  toward  which  the 
joaag  man,  striving  upward,  is  still  pressing.  — 
"  The  perfect  man  has  already  reached  the  van- 
tage groimd  which  the  young  man  is  still  strug- 
jriing  to  attain.  His  affairs  are  regulated,  his 
home  is  established,  and  he  has  found  a  field  for 
action.  His  concern  is  not  coveting  anything 
new,  bat  holding  fast  to  what  he  has;  not  acqui- 
ation,  but  increase;  not  the  conquering  of  an  im- 
biown  world,  but  the  regulation  of  the  world  he 
knows.  He  is  self-reliant  and  free,  like  the  yoting 
man ;  to  a  much  higher  degree,  in  so  far  as  the 
ripeneas  of  age  lifts  him  above  the  necessity  of 
UNStSDoe,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  so  far  as  the 
dramutancea  of  life  fetter  him.  He  is  fettered 
by  eiicumstancee,  surroundings,  duties,  and  a 
tofflber  of  considerations  of  which  the  yoimg 
man,  generally  single,  has  no  idea.  His  wife  and 
diikiren,  his  position  and  property,  equally  im- 
poae  on  him  the  duty  of  preservation ;  instinct 
ud  consciousness  impel  him  to  it.  Kature  has 
nmmed  up  the  conditions  of  all  life  in  two  fun- 
damental laws,  the  law  of  generation  and  the  law 
of  preservatim.  Thus,  also,  the  two  fundamen- 
tal tendencies  of  humanity  are  characterized  by 
iheae  laws,  liberalism  by  the  former,  and  oonaer- 
ntian  by  the  latter,  law. "  (§  158.)  —  "  The  mar 
tore  man,  of  all  men,  has  alone  an  '  uncondition- 
al '  claim  to  govern.  The  young  man,  through 
tie  earlier  half  of  his  career,  combines  skill  and 
(one,  but  he  lacks  experience.  When  we  say 
that  libetaliam  usually  giiides  the  world,  that  con- 
amatism  rules  it,  while  radicalism  opposes  and 
abaolntiam  intrigues,  we  briefly  characterize  the 
relations  of  parties  to  one  another  as  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  generally  creates  them."  (g  154.) 
—  "The  man  has  formed  his  opinions.  His 
wra  are  fixed,  his  faith  is  a  definite  one.  The 
joang  man  had  to  acquire  truth  through  doubt; 
k  nut  thiDogh  investigation  preserve  and  ele- 
vate the  truth.  The  young  man  criticises  in  order 
to  acquire ;  the  man,  to  increase  what  has  been 
Mqnired.    An  inclination  to  preserve,  and  skill 


in  improving:  such  are  the  man's  preponderating  • 
traits.  Being  the  master  of  a  hotisehold,  and  set- 
tled in  all  his  relations,  he  avoids  all  disturbance, 
and  changes  nothing,  when  a  pressing  need  does 
not  render  the  change  necessary.  But  it  is  equally 
natural  to  him  to  give  an  ever  firmer  foundation 
to  his  home  and  family,  and  to  perfect  his  condi- 
tion more  and  more.  His  position  not  only  does 
not  prevent  him  from  making,  but  it  impels  him 
to  make,  all  such  improvements  in  his  situation 
on  the  largest  possible  scale,  and  by  all  means  in 
his  power.  —  In  this  he  is  just  as  indefatigable 
and  active  as  the  young  man  in  his  endeavor  to 
acquire  a  fortime.  Without  being  indifferent  or 
narrow  minded,  he  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  with 
its  perfections  and  defects;  and  his  way  of  mak- 
ing it  more  endurable  consists  rather  in  devel- 
oping the  good  elements  that  are  in  it,  and  in 
preserving  them,  thantn  building  new  creations 
from  them,  creations  the  success  of  which  he 
does  not  feel  certain  of.  As  the  young  man  not 
only  feels  himself  impelled  to  positive,  new  cre- 
ations, but  at  the  same  time  to  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  of  that  which  has  been  outlived,  so 
also  the  conservative  man,  besides  increasing  pres- 
ent stores,  feels  always  inclined  to  the  restoration 
of  those  institutions  which  a  thankless  or  a  nar- 
row-minded age  had  unjustly  allowed  to  decay. 
From  the  first  of  these  dispositions  reform  pro- 
ceeds; from  the  latter,  restoration."  (§158.) — 
"  The  supremacy  of  the  mature  man  depends  on 
the  esteem  which  he  commands,  on  the  confidence 
which  he  inspires,  and  on  the  firmness  of  his 
whole  nature.  His  education,  in  point  of  genu- 
ine solidity,  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  and 
command  of  details,  is  as  superior  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  man  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  in 
ideal  human  nature.  The  ideal  force  of  liberal- 
ism may  prove  wholesome  in  opposition  to  the 
state:  the  life  experience  of  conservatism  belonga 
directiy  to  affairs."  (§161.) — "  We  have  stmim^ 
up  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  perfect  man 
in  the  term  wisdom.  Wisdom  can  not  vie  with 
genius  in  productiveness,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  lat- 
ter in  wealth  of  conception,  and  superior  to  it  in 
elaboration.  Wisdom  is  inferior  to  genius  in  pen- 
etration, but  surpasses  it  in  circumspection;  wis- 
dom, by  its  fullness  of  knowledge,  makes  up  for 
the  advantage  genius  has  over  it  in  keenness  of 
perception,  and  it  supplies,  by  its  comprehension 
of  details,  the  ease  with  which  genius  grasps  the 
whole;  experience  imparts  to  wisdom  a  solidity 
and  knowledge  of  men  which  for  substance  may 
well  compete  with  splendor  of  ideas.  If  genius 
carries  measure  within  it  because  it  watches  over 
itself,  the  having  such  kneasure  within  one's  self 
is  to  wisdom  a  second  nature :  to  keep  within 
measure  and  to  be  wise  are  one.  The  young  man 
is  genius  in  motion,  the  mature  man  is  gcnitis  at 
rest.  The  former  may  be  called  active,  the  lat- 
ter passive,  genius.  U,  in  poetry,  we  compare 
Shakespeare  and  Ooethe,  we  have  an  approximate 
picture  of  this  latter  difference. "  (§  162. ) — "  Wis- 
dom investigates  and  forecasts:  it  tracks  out  what 
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te  hidden,  it  understands  the  past,  and  preserves 
the  germs  of  the  future;  sagacity  and  power  of 
memory  arc  inborn  in  the  perfect  man.  Aa  we 
regard  language  as  the  highest  power  of  the 
young  man,  so  we  may  consider  intellectual  dis- 
cernment as  the  faculty  most  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
ture man.  In  these,  language  and  intellectual 
discernment,  the  highest  faculties  of  man,  lies  the 
difference  between  liberal  and  conservative  poli- 
tics, when  once  intelligence  rules.  The  science 
of  mind  here  becomes  the  science  of  the  condi- 
tions into  which  the  mind  has  settled,  the  law  of 
nature  becomes  historic  right,  and  psychology 
becomes  history.  Hence,  what  conservatism  pro- 
duces is  not  essentially  new;  it  is  only  the  same 
truth,  the  same  creation  that  liberalism  already 
had  created,  only  in  another  light."  (§  163.)— 
"Liberalism  struggles  for  principles,  and  it  only 
is  able  to  give  birth  to  the  highest  principle.  Yet 
if  it  lights  on  a  false  principle,  it  falls  into  errors, 
which  the  mature  man  can  never  share,  because 
he  never  opposes  principles  to  positive  life,  but 
always  moderates  them  through  law  and  history. 
He  also  desires  that  external  law  should  be  a  mir- 
ror of  the  inner  law,  but  he  never  sacrifices  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  latter,  because  experience  makes 
him  recoil  from  the  danger  of  such  attempts.  The 
inviolability  of  property,  and  of  private  rights  in 
general,  is  hence  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
conservatism."  (§  165.) — "The  power  of  resist- 
ance preserves  man  externally,  and  inwardly  he 
is  guided  by  the  principle  of  fidelity.  This  fidel- 
ity has  given  rise  to  the  Qerman  proverb:  SXn 
wort,  ein  mann;  the  keeping  of  one's  word  is  so  pe- 
culiarly the  mark  of  conservative  minds."  (§  167.) 
—  "Practical  life  is  the  natural  field  of  the  mature 
man.  The  government  of  the  family,  marriage, 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  are  best  under- 
stood and  managed  by  the  mature  man.  The 
young,  as  well  as  the  mature,  man,  founds  mar- 
riage on  the  divine  sanction,  that  is,  on  the  divine 
natural  law,  which  has  willed  the  duality  of  the 
sexes,  and  therewith  the  organic  union  of  two 
individuals  fitted  for  each  other ;  but  while  the 
young  man  founds  the  mutual  supplementing  of 
the  two  sexes  on  the  psychical  similarity  of  their 
natures,  the  latter  measures  it  by  similarity  of 
their  situation  in  actual  life,  and  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  secure  existence  of  a  family. 
Both  views,  however,  are  misused,  the  former 
by  radicalism,  the  latter  by  absolutism.  In  the 
former,  the  inner  inclination  Regenerates  into  a 
weakly,  fickle  feeling,  and  we  have  modem  mar- 
riage, which  has  rightly  been  called  sentimental 
marriage.  Absolutism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
marriage  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  inas- 
much as,  without  any  regard  to  nature,  it  pays 
attention  only  to  the  external  circumstances,  such 
as  birth,  money,  etc."  (§  168.) —  "  In  the  case  of 
the  mature  man  the  government  of  a  family  is 
closely  connected  with  the  direction  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  management  of  his  property.  To 
possess  is  a  craving  of  his  nature.  !FS-om  being 
thus  bound  to  property  and  family,  it  follows  that 


conservatism,  as  a  party,  is  more  difiScult  to  organ- 
ize and  direct  than  other  parties.  The  conserv- 
ative party  is  usually  inactive  and  phlegmatic; 
everybody  attends  to  his  own  business ;  matters 
are  allowed  to  go,  and  men  are  aroused  only  when 
there  is  actual  danger;  in  England,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  the  party  of  moderation,  but  the  high 
tories,  who  keep  alive  the  violent  agitation  of  par- 
ties." (§  169.)— "Experience,  and  the  wants 
that  necessarily  accompany  it,  lead  the  mature 
man  more  directly  to  religion  than  does  criticism 
the  young  man.  If  the  mature  man  is  prepon- 
derantly religious,  he  may  be  severe,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  anxious ;  but  never  unfree  or 
unfriendly  disposed  toward  manly  criticism.  He 
will  accordingly  treat  the  church  with  sincere 
regard  and  love.  But  he  is  the  most  pronounced 
enemy  of  any  falling  off  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  of  worldliness  in  the  members  of 
the  church,  of  abuse  of  its  sacred  character." 
(g§  171-178.)— "As  in  mature  age,  there  is  sub- 
stituted a  sense  of  obligation  for  the  extreme 
freedom  in  which  youth  delighted,  so  the  sense  of 
order  is  found  in  the  man,  side  by  side  with  the 
notion  of  liberty;  and  it  governs.  Freedom  de- 
sires that  every  one  should  attain  the  highest  of 
which  he  is  capable ;  order,  that  no  one  should 
aspire  higher  than  becomes  him.  —  Race,  to  which 
youth  only  pays  secondary  consideration,  has  for 
the  father  of  a  family  an  entirely  new  importance. 
An  unintentional,  irrepressible  instinct  impels  the 
mature  man  to  attribute  to  it  a  higher  importance, 
and  only  to  give  it  up  when  the  individual  is  com- 
pletely useless.  Liberalism  and  conservatism  value 
the  organic  powers  of  man;  liberalism  with  a  pre- 
ponderating appreciation  of  the  organically  pecu- 
liar, and  conservatism  of  the  organically  inherited. 
The  "peculiar"  powers  build  up  society;  the 
"  hereditary"  preserve  it.  In  the  former  lies  the 
prototype,  without  which  nothing  can  come  into 
existence ;  in  the  latter,  tradition,  without  which 
nothing  can  endure.  As  greatness  of  Individuality, 
combined  with  a  corresponding  exterior,  confers 
precedence  on  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  both, 
a  precedence  which  men  are  wont  unconsciously, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  original  instinct,  to  acknowl- 
edge, so  also  a  superior  race,  in  combination  with 
wealth  of  material  and  intellectual  possessions, 
commands  a  consideration  which  nobody  thinks 
of  withholding  from  it.  Heredity  is  accordingly 
immediately  founded  in  conservatism,  while  lib- 
eralism knows  it  only  in  as  far  as  it  respects  race 
as  the  foil,  so  to  speak.  But  there  is  not  only  a 
congenital  transmission,  in  which  race  coturists, 
there  is  also  an  acquired  one,  a  second,  more 
spiritual  transmission,  which  has  the  former  for 
a  foimdation.  The  first  is  the  inheritance  of 
blood,  which  man  receives  at  his  entrance  into 
the  world;  the  second,  the  inheritance  of  all  that 
which  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  to  such  a  de- 
gree become  naturally  assimilated  with  his  charac- 
ter that  it  becomes  his  second  nature,  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  impressions  which  circumstances 
and  intercourse  with  men  and  fortune  have  left 
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upoo  him,  peniuuiently  and  with  determining 
power."  @§  174-177.)— "In  the  liberal  state, 
persons  with  their  gubetratum  of  lineage,  rule; 
in  the  conservative  state,  lineage,  brought  out 
into  relief  by  persons,  rules.  In  the  former,  ideas 
prevail,  in  connection  with  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  in  the  latter,  tradition,  with  the  con- 
tinning  influence  of  ideas.  '  In  the  liberal  state,' 
as  Hontesquiea  expresses  it, '  virtue '  rules,  and 
'moderation'  in  the  conservative  state.  In  the 
fonner,  pabUc  law  is  more  developed;  in  the  lat- 
ter, private.  In  the  former,  political  freedom 
prevails,  on  the  basis  of  personal  freedom;  in  the 
ktter,  personal  freedom,  with  the  corresponding 
addition  of  political  freedom.  Liberalism  con- 
aiders  the  object  of  the  state  to  be  preponder- 
antlj  active,  and  that  it  consists  in  the  highest 
development  of  man  as  man;  conservatism  loolcs 
npon  it  as  preponderantly  passive,  and  that  it 
oongists  in  securing  to  the  furthest  extent  the 
existing  l^al  order  of  things."  (g  180.)— 4. 
Aiiohiti*m.  In  order  correctly  to  understand  the 
comparison  of  absolutism  with  the  "old  man," 
we  most  again  call  to  mind  that  the  age  stages  of 
hnman  life  seem  fixed  in  parties,  that  is,  that  the 
different  eneiigies  of  the  soul,  which  alternately 
tppeuT  and  disappear  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
man,  determine  in  a  permanent  manner  the  nature 
of  parties.  The  individual  who  is  by  nature  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  will  continue  liberal  or  con- 
aorative  in  his  advanced  years ;  the  individual 
who  is  by  nature  old  inclines  even  in  boyhood 
toward  absolutism.  Not  the  qualities  tliat  have 
been  developed  at  an  early  age,  and  which  have 
attained  to  complete  maturity,  but  only  the  quali- 
ties whidi  appear  for  the  first  time  in  later  years, 
tod  which  nobody,  not  even  the  old  man  himself, 
considers  better  than  the  instincts  and  powers  of 
youth  and  ripe  manhood,  determine  the  spirit  of 
absolutism.  The  absolutist  party,  therefore,  is 
compared  to  a  man  who  is  orUg  old,  and  who  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in  the  sense  of  lib- 
enlism  or  conservatism.  —  "The  old  man  has 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  years  behind  him.  He 
enjoys  the  past  in  reminiscences;  the  future,  in  his 
children;  the  present  no  longer  belongs  to  him. 
The  sum  of  Us  experiences  is  fixed.  The  con- 
Ticti<His  which  he  has  derived  from  them  are  un- 
changeable. Tlus  result,  bought  with  the  toll  and 
labor  of  a  life,  with  its  roots  in  his  hend  and  heart, 
a  resuh  to  which  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the 
Mood  of  his  hand  still  cling— this  result,  and  this 
only,  must  be  the  true  one.  In  old  age  we  liave 
no  conditional,  no  relative  views  (?);  near  to  the 
end  we  crave  the  absolute.  The  age  stage,  which 
has  had  more  experience  than  the  others,  has  no 
peer  among  the  other  stages.  It  withdraws  into 
itself,  and  the  world  goes  on,  while  old  age  be- 
lieves it  is  overlooking  it.  This  isolation,  this 
inclination  toward  the  absolute,  combined  with 
the  weakness  of  nature,  deprives  old  age  of  the 
nilfaig  position  to  which  by  its  very  nature  it 
■eemed  to  be  called  preferably  to  all  others.  Age 
poasenes  a  great  fund  of  experience,  but  its  expe- 


rience is  at  an  end.  For  only  (he  man  who  with- 
out prejudice  comes  in  contact  with  the  world 
learns  anything  from  the  world.  The  organic 
jKwition  of  absolutism,  tliat  in  which  the  state  (as 
nature  requires)  makes  use  of  the  experience  of 
age,  without  sacrificing  itself  to  its  exclusiveness, 
is  the  consultative  one."  (§  182.)— "The  old 
man  hates  novelty  in  the  same  degree  as  the  boy 
loves  it.  Old  age  fetters  his  elasticity;  his  whole 
being  revolts  against  it;  for  with  every  innovation 
a  new  portion  of  the  edifice  that  it  had  reared 
with  such  immense  toil  is  shattered.  The  world 
is  changing  about  him;  other  opinions,  other  in- 
stitutions, other  customs,  arise.  Every  day,  so  to 
speak,  declares  war  against  him.  He  is  overcome 
with  grief  and  disgust.  Self-love,  man's  foremost 
quality,  manifests  reaction.  The  old  man  has 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  life;  he  can  un- 
derstand them  all,  he  exacts  obedience  from  all. 
But  while  he  lifts  Iiimself  above  them,  while  he 
makes  his  own  phase  of  life  the  last  product  of 
all  the  others,  and  considers  it  the  only  true  one, 
without,  however,  taking  any  part  in  the  process 
of  life  either  in  the  way  of  production  or  trans- 
formation, life  slips  from  his  grasp  at  the  moment 
he  believes  he  has  finally  grasped  it.  He  is  beset, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  indestructible  instinct  of 
old  age  to  assert  its  importance,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  with  other 
men.  Reaction  is  imavoidable.  It  lies  in  the 
innermost  nature  of  absolutism."  (§  183.^ —  "  In- 
tolerance and  despotism  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  position.  The  principle  of  abso- 
lutism is  the  principle  outside  the  adhesion  to 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  With  it  doubt  is  a 
sin,  and  resistance  a  crime.  The  narrowness  of 
absolutism  is  less  a  lack  of  understanding  than  an 
instinctive  unwillingness  to  understand  anything 
in  nature.  It  is  this  which  imparts  to  the  despot- 
ism of  absolutism  a  much  harsher,  more  injurious, 
character  than  to  radical  despotism.  Absolutism 
frequently  understands  the  demands  of  the  peoples 
whom  it  maltreats;  but  it  will  not  yield  to  these 
demands.  When  want  comes,  it  knows  how  to 
appeal  to  higher  ideas;  it  then  apcommodates 
itself  to  the  times,  it  yields,  capitulates — a  clear 
proof  that  it  can  understand — yet  only  to  go  back 
to  its  old  ways  as  soon  as  possible."  (^  184.) — 
"  As  the  boy  plays  the  young  man,  go  does  the 
old  man  assume  the  demeanor  of  the  mature  man; 
in  other  words,  as  the  radical  takes  upon  him- 
self the  ways  of  the  liberal,  so  does  the  absolutist 
desire  to  pass  for  a  conservative.  Radicalism  rides 
heedlessly  over  old  established  rights,  when  they 
are  an  obstruction  to  innovation ;  reaction,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  destroys  all  the  hard- 
earned  results  of  a  grand  present,  that  it  may  rule 
again.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  intellectual,  and  of  the  limits  of  historical, 
rights;  both  equally  trample  history  and  private 
rights  under  foot;  both  believe  themselves  able, 
by  their  '  flat '  of  omnipotence,  and  by  decrees  on 
paper,  to  establish  institutions  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  of  nations  and  of  the  soil;  both 
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are  equally  destractiTe.  '  The  world  ia  growing 
worse,  the  world  was  better  in  the  past,'  has, 
since  Nestor's  time,  been  the  motto  of  the  old 
man;  as  radicalism  by  its  optimistic  dreams,  and 
the  old  man  by  his  passiveness,  undermine  the 
■quietude  of  nations."  (§  186.) — "Reaction  is 
naturally  fixed  in  its  retrogression,  just  as  na^ 
urally  as  revolution  raises  its  progress  Into  law, 
and  repels  all  contradiction.  Reaction  goes  back 
only  to  a  certain  stage  of  the  past,  but  not  as  the 
restoration  goes  back  to  the  past,  as  an  intellectual 
development.  This  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  reaction  and  restoration.  *  *" 
—  "The  boy  approaches  the  world  with  intuition 
and  imagination,  but  the  old  man  with  reflection 
and  combination.  *  *  The  one  abounds  in 
whims  and  ideals,  the  other  with  aperftu  and 
rules;  and  at  last  the  old  man  reaches  the  point 
the  child  had  reached— at  abstraction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  sensuous  perception  on  the  other. 
The  deductive  rulSs  on  which  the  old  man  relies 
without  intellectually  mastering  them,  inspire  him 
with  that  infallible  confidence,  that  strange  self- 
deception,  by  which  absolutism  runs  toward  ruin, 
without  perceiving  the  abyss,  until  the  ground  be- 
gins to  quake  under  its  feet.  In  this  manner  age 
collapses  into  a  spiritless  empiricism,  which  ignores 
«11  higher  points  of  view,  and  at  last  degenerates 
into  a  materialism,  which  drags  what  is  highest 
and  holiest  down  into  the  dust."  (§  192.)— 
"Where  combination  is  so  preponderantly  devel- 
oped as  in  the  old  man,  the  principle  of  numbers 
very  naturally  asserts  itself.  Mathematics  and 
the  entire  series  of  the  exact  sciences  are  the  field 
on  which  the  mind  of  the  old  man  finds  its  high- 
est satisfaction.  The  boy  applies  himself  to  math- 
■ematica  because  its  abstract  generality  satisfies  his 
mind  and  sharpens  his  faculties,  and  the  old  man 
seeks  refuge  in  it  because  it  alone  affords  him 
that  absolute  yet  sensibly  real  certainty  in  which 
his  mind  finds  rest.  But  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  this  empirical  certainty  should  tempt  him 
into  shallows,  from  which  even  ideal  contempla- 
tion remains  exempt.  In  its  train  follow  cabala, 
alchemy,  magic  and  necromancy.  The  sober 
clearness  of  mathematical  laws  seems  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  enigmatical  plays  of  the  cabala;  and 
so  does  it  seem  incredible  to  reflecting  reason, 
that  dry  rationalism,  for  which  everything  is  too 
high  which  can  not  be  made  as  plainly  evident 
as  that  twice  two  makes  four,  should  still  pair 
itself  with  the  nebulous  mysticism  of  the  theurgic 
and  magic  arts;  and  yet  both  are  to  be  foimd 
united  in  absolutism."  (§  193.) — "Old  age  is 
thus  formal  in  history.  If  the  boy  is  formal  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  see  through  form,  the  old 
man  resolves  essence  into  form  to  shape  it  as  he 
wants.  Right  sinks  into  a  treaty.  Loyalty  be- 
comes a  narrow  legalUm,  and  the  more  the  idea 
of  right  contracts,  the  more  obstinately  does  the 
old  man  cling  to  separate  provisions.  The  most 
sacred  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  letter  of  an 
agreement,  and  the  application  of  the  law,  under 
the  veil  of  the  tummum  jut,  becomes  a  permanent 


exercise  of  the  tumma  ir^ria.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  such  legaUtm  the  condemnation  of 
Christ  was  not  judicial  murder,  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. In  legislation,  also,  absolutism  applies  this 
mechanical,  arithmetical  measure.  History,  with 
free-thinking  absolutists,  becomes  a  collection  of 
maxims,  aperfut,  remarks  and  analogies,  as  it  was 
with  the  men  of  the  world  trained  in  the  French 
school  of  the  last  century;  to  the  absolutists  of  a 
positive  opinion,  history  is  but  the  treasure  house 
of  his  own  opinions.  The  '  historical  basis,'  the 
'  deep  ideas  of  the  past,'  the  '  organic  articulation 
of  the  state,'  the  'good  old  law':  absolutism  fre- 
quently employs  all  these  conservative  phrases, 
just  as  its  counterpart  (radicalism)  uses  the  words 
freedom  and  equality,  and  ignores  them  with  the 
same  ease."  (§  194.) — "The  heart  of  man  feels 
the  effect  of  years  as  heavily  as  his  mind.  Old 
age  is  as  far  removed  from  the  equanimity  of 
mature  age.  Its  rest  is  but  the  quietism  of  ex- 
haustion. The  great  passions  have  subsided; 
only  the  little  ones  remain.  The  old  man  is  irri- 
table in  the  highest'  degree,  his  moods  are  whim- 
sical and  changeable.  His  passive  sensibility 
sometimes  causes  his  mind  to  accept  indiscrimi- 
nately all  impressions,  and  sometimes  to  display 
that  dull  indifference  (laitter  alter)  which  charac- 
terizes the  staid  man  {phUitter),  that  inferior  em- 
bodiment of  absolutism."  (§  195.)— "The  boy, 
to  become  powerful,  must  remain  under  training; 
old  age,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  pupils,  and 
wishes  to  be  surrounded  by  peisons  who  obey. 
The  old  man  may  be  mild,  gentle,  and  careful  of 
his  pupils;  but  he  wants  no  free  man  around  him. 
An  absolute  government  may  be  well  meaning 
and  paternal,  but  the  air  of  freedom,  the  highest 
good  of  life,  is  never  breathed  under  it."  (§  197.) 
—  "The  weakness  of  old  age  reveals  itsdf  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  this,  that  its  virtue,  like 
that  of  the  boy,  needs  support  from  without.  In 
the  case  of  the  boy  this  support  is  the  law;  in  the 
case  of  the  old  man  it  is  tradition,  convention, 
maxims,  reflective  virtue,  the  morals  of  principles. 
If  we  wish  to  get  a  notion  of  the  conventional 
morality  of  absolutism,  we  should  read  Eotzebue's 
plays.  It  was  this  morality  that  prevailed  in  the 
upper  classes  in  the  past  century.  Here  there  are 
no  maxims  of  law  and  custom,  but  social  consid- 
erations." (§  198.) —  "  If  we  reflect  on  the  above 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  enter  into  the  efforts 
of  old  age,  to  attain  moral  perfection,  an  artificial 
element.  As  what  is  noblQ  does  not  spring  spon- 
taneously from  nature,  incapacity  calls  forth  a 
violent  effort,  and  this  again  betrays  '  the  power 
of  weakness.'  Hence  comes  the  demand  for  '  un- 
conditional obedience '  in  absolute  states.  When 
the  weakness  of  nature  breaks  through  the  bounds 
of  principle,  the  vices  of  old  age  develop  into 
unnatural  tyranny,  of  which  history  affords  so 
many  instances.  Philip  II.  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  wicked  old  age:  another  illustration  is 
the  hideous  Tiberius,  who,  more  than  any  other 
ruler,  combined  in  his  nature  womanly  weak- 
ness and  diabolical  strength,  weakness  of  charac- 
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to-  and  baseness.  It  is  the  custom  to  consider  all 
the  Roman  emperors  as  absolutists;  but  Caligula, 
XcTO  and  Commodus  were  only  depraved  boys; 
geDnine  tyrants  are  found  only  in  old  age.  — 
Modem  Machiavelism  walks  about  in  a  stately 
gab,  gentle,  pleasant  and  winning.  It  ubder- 
stands  the  art  of  appearance,  and  under  paternal 
mildness  conceals  machinatioa  It  shakes  hands 
with  the  proletarian,  and  surrounds  itself  with 
the  severity  of  majesty,  according  to  the  times. 
Cruel  when  cruelty,  kind  when  kindness,  leads  to 
its  end,  it  ignores  everything  but  its  own  aims, 
and  the  arithmetical  weighing  of  the  means. 
Snch  a  man  was  Augustus,  a  man  endowed  with 
the  greatest  intellectual  gifts,  and  who  might  well 
gay  of  himself,  that  he  had  cleverly  played  his 
part"  @  aOO.) — "Old  age  is  also  characterized  by 
weakness  in  private  life,  chiefly  in  the  management 
of  its  household.  As  woman,  both  in  childhood 
and  old  age,  is  superior  to  man,  the  interference 
of  women  in  radical  and  absolute  homes  or  states 
is  almost  unavoidable.  If  the  times  are  favorable, 
woman  becomes  permanently  preponderant.  The 
government  of  mistresses  in  the  eighteenth  century 
iswell  known."  (§201.)— "Old  age  in  matters  of 
faith  knows  either  only  mechanical  obedience  or 
complete  dissolution  of  beliefs,  literal  orthodoxy 
or  atheism.  Voltaire,  La  Mettrie  and  Shaftesbury 
were  far  from  radical;  they  were,  profound,  log- 
ical absolutists."  (§  201.) — "When  a  reasoning 
absolutist  wishes  to  understand  the  origin  of  the 
state,  he  b,  by  his  very  nature,  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  formal  covenant,  of  an  arti- 
ficial contract.  This  famous  theory,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  distortion  peculiar  to  old  age,  of 
natural  right  into  arbitrary  convention,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  absolutist  period  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  radicals  have 
adopted  it  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  their 
intellectual  constitution;  but  to  the  provisions 
of  the  social  contract,  following  their  hent,  they 
have  added  the  doctrine  of  equality.  According 
to  Tiiile  notions,  public  authority  lias  the  right 
in  itself,  and  subjects  th^ir  rights  in  them- 
selves. But  only  the  free  man  can  understand 
this;  the  man  who  is  not  free  is  compelled  to 
seek  the  source  of  Us  condition,  the  title  to  his 
ri^ts,  outside  himself.  The  man  who  is  not  free 
subjects  himself  to  another,  because,  as  the  theory 
it«elf  puts  it,  he  alienates  his  rights  to  another,  and 
the  latter  commands  because  the  former  has  alien- 
ated his  rights  to  him;  or,  according  to  orthodox 
ideas,  because  God  has  given  the  latter  command 
over  him."  (^  204.)  — "  There  is  no  right  in  abso- 
lute monarchy  except  that  which  emanates  from 
the  ruler;  he  alone  is  what  he  is  by  the  grace  of 
God;  an  the  others  are  what  they  are  only  through 
the  grace  of  the  absolute  monarch.  The  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  this  system  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman 
curia,  BCconUng  to  the  Jesuitic  conception  of  it. 
The  company  of  Jesus  subjects  body,  soul,  actions 
and  thoughts  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  general 
of  the  society,  in  whose  hands  the  members  are 


but  unconscious  tools.  According  to  the  curia, 
the  whole  chtirch  rests  in  the  papal  chair. "  (§  206.) 
—  "  Old  age,  however,  besides  despotism,  has 
also  its  democratic  features.  Absolute  power 
may  be  attributed  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
ruler.  Europe  has  witnessed  not  only  a  great 
radical,  but  also  an  absolutist,  revolution,  the  Eng- 
lish. That  revolution  was  the  embodiment  of 
fanatical  belief,  as  the  French  revolution  was  of 
fanatical  abstraction.  When  the  radical  prole- 
tarian rises,  he  wishes  to  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  others;  when  the  leusarone  is  aroused,  he 
remains  what  he  is,  in  order,  as  a  laaxnvne,  to 
avenge  himself  on  others."  (§206.) — "Because 
age  carries  the  germ  of  dissolution  in  itself,  it 
can  only  be  kept  together  through  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  forms.  This  is  the  essence  of  legit- 
imist monarchy.  Its  characteristic  trait  is,  that 
instead  of  striving  to  do  the  state  service,  it 
makes  such  service  itself  its  purpose.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  administer  except  for  the  sake 
of  administering.  Birth,  not  merit;  money,  not 
mind;  routine  and  mannerism,  are  the  conditions 
of  appointment  to  place.  Form  becomes  essence; 
essence,  form.  The  external  policy  of  absolutism 
knows  only  combinations,  not  ideas.  Without 
any  regard  for  the  inborn  tendencies  of  peoples, 
but  simply  to  round  out  the  national  boundaries, 
it  huddles  provinces  together  at  hap-Iiazard,  as 
they  have  been  acquired  through  conquest  or 
marriage.  Instead  of  na^iu^  equilibrium,  it 
seeks  an  artificial  balance,  which  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  merest  breath;  instead  of  treaties, 
it  is  satisfied  with  agreements  for  the  moment; 
instead  of  a  proper  diplomacy,  it  pursues  a  diplo- 
macy of  intrigue,  with  a  gorgeous  representation, 
but  without  statesmanlike  substance.  Its  foreign 
policy  is  either  strictly  orthodox  (legitimist),  or 
materialistic.  Form  everywhere  rules. — 5.  Mu- 
tual BelatioTis  of  Parties.  Liberalism  and  con- 
servatism, the  two  virile  parties,  may  combat 
each  other,  for  although  one  in  aim,  their 
methods  are  different,  but  in  spite  of  their  dif- 
ferences they  should  never  forget  their  close  rela- 
tionship. They  are  indeed  nearer  to  each  other 
than  either  of  them  is  to  any  other  party,  and 
than  the  other  parties  are  to  each  other.  They 
may  be  opponents,  but  only  opponents  who 
respect  each  other."  (§  209.) —"  Between  lib- 
eralism and  absolutism,  as  also  between  conserva- 
tism and  radicalism,  there  is  no  point  of  contact. 
They  are  even  as  different  in  what  they  do  as  in 
how  they  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  liberalism 
and  radicalism  have  a  common  line  of  action, 
while  conservatism  and  absolutism  have  the  fea- 
ture of  preservation  in  common;  but  in  spirit 
and  character,  liberalism  and  conservatism  are 
superior  to  the  extreme  parties.  Radicalism  and 
absolutism,  finally,  have  many  resemblances  in 
their  bearing.  Sometimes  they  act  together 
friendly;  more  frequently  they  combat  each 
other,  very  much  as  boys  refuse  to  longer  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  older.  The  true  relation  of 
parties  is  found  when  the  extreme  parties  share 
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in  the  national  struggles  only  mediately,  and  are 
led  by  their  corresponding  manly  parties.  Poli- 
tics is  ruined  when  the  extreme  parties  obtain 
supremacy."  (§§  210-212.)  —  6.  PgyehoHogical 
ContrasU  in  Poilitie*  in  General.  Since  Rohmer's 
doctrine  of  parties  psychologically  determines 
and  describes  the  fundamental  types  of  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  age  stages  of  man,  and  thus 
discovers  four  types,  peculiar  both  in  spirit  and 
character,  it  goes  beyond  the  task  of  explaining 
political  parties  themselves,  and  thus,  from  being 
a  theory  of  political  character  and  mind  in  their 
natural  chief  kinds  and  forms,  it  becomes  a 
new  psychological  science  of  politics  in  general. 
This  theory  tturowa  new  light  on  political  facts 
and  individual  character.  Even  where  there  are 
no  political  parties,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
radical,  liberal,  conservative,  absolutist,  individ- 
uals whose  way  of  thinking  and  acting  finds  its 
explanation  in  that  theory,  just  as  much  as  if 
such  individuals  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
party,  and  as  such,  tried  to  influence  public  life. 
Those  fundamental  types  may  also  more  clearly 
and  easily  be  illustrated  in  individuals  than  in 
parties,  for  on  the  formation  of  parties  many 
things  exercise  an  influence  besides  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  individuals  who  unite  to  form  a 
party.  It  not  unf  requently  happens  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  parties  individually  belong  to  another 
type  than  the  party  itself.  The  liberal  Mirabeau 
was  the  head  of  a  radical  party;  the  liberal  Pitt 
was  the  leader  of  the  absolutist  conservative 
tones;  in  the  revolution  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
conservative  William  the  Silent  led  the  radical- 
liberal  party.  In  Switzerland  the  absolutist  par- 
ties, in  Oermany  the  ultramontane  parties,  are 
often  led  by  radicals;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  radical-revolutionary  parties  confide  their 
cause  to  the  expert  skill  of  absolutist  generals.  — 
Above  parties  stand  the  people.  But  in  nations  also 
we  often  perceive  the  same  chief  tendencies  that 
distinguish  individuals  and  parties.  In  the  French 
national  character  the  absolutist  character,  and 
in  the  French  spirit  the  radical  trait,  is  very  prom- 
inent; and  this  explains  the  violent  changes  in 
French  political  history.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Russian  nation  the  absolutist  spirit  seems  to  be 
combined  with  a  radical  disposition.  The  Eng- 
lish are  manifestly  liberal  in  character  and  conser- 
vative in  spirit ;  the  ideal  of  the  Germans  is  a 
liberal  government,  nuuntained  and  supported  by 
the  conservative  people.  — From  the  four  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  humanity,  Rohmer  derives 
four  general  characters  of  political  constitutions, 
as  distinguished  from  forms  of  the  state.  "Rad- 
icalism, as  the  supremacy  of  abstraction,  engenders 
the  idol  state;  liberalism,  as  the  supremacy  of 
individual  personality,  the  individual  state;  con- 
servatism, which  pays  homage  above  all  things  to 
the  power  of  history  and  the  rights  of  races,  the 
race  state;  and  finally,  absolutism,  the  form  state." 
(§§  220-226.)— The  history  of  nations,  and,  on 
the  whole,  in  its  grand  outlines,  the  history  of 
humanity,  follows  these  changing  impulses   in 


their  different  periods.  The  period  of  childhood 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  abstraction ;  in  old  age, 
traditional  forms  obtain  a  decisive  autliority.  At 
the  height  of  life  the  manly  tendencies  prevail. 
Humanity  has  not  as  yet  reached  its  climax, 
but  it  is  manifestly  approaching  it.  Its  develop- 
ment on  the  whole  is,  therefore,  liberal;  the 
modem  era  is  intellectually  freer  and  more  self- 
conscious  than  any  previous  one.  But,  within 
modem  times,  history,  in  different  ages  and  phases 
of  development,  has  already  repeatedly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  age  stages  of  man,  and  of  their 
respective  tendencies.  On  this  necessary  move- 
ment rests,  in  part,  the  divine  education  of  nations; 
on  this  also  rests  their  highest  expression,  the 
changing  phases  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
breath  of  which  every  one  feels,  but  the  correct 
understanding  of  which  constitutes  the  art  of  the 
statesman.  J.  C.  Blubtbchli. 

PABTT  GOTEBNXENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.  The  first  recorded  party  contest  in 
New  York  state,  in  1789,  ended  in  a  total  poll  of 
12,4SS;  the  total  vote  in  1880  was  1,102,946,  and 
the  number  of  voters  over  1,200,000.  This  advance 
in  the  voting  and  the  possible  votes  of  nearly  one 
hundred  fold,  or  six  times  larger  than  the  growth 
of  population,  aptly  measures  at  once  the  needs, 
the  conditions  and  the  development  of  party 
government  in  the  United  States.  Meetings  at 
"Martllng's"  in  New  York,  and  the  "Long 
Room  "  in  Boston,  were  sufficient  for  the  conduct 
of  party  affairs,  while  the  voters  of  one  city  num- 
bered less  than  8,000,  and  the  poll  list  of  the  other 
fell  short  of  this  number  by  one-half;  but  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  voting  voter,  due,  first, 
to  the  spread  of  political  privileges  bylaw,  second, 
to  the  growth  of  political  interests  by  party  con- 
tests, and  third,  to  the  increase  of  population — 
has  rendered  the  earlier  methods  obsolete,  and 
developed  an  intricate  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, the  product  of  the  last  sixty  years,  whose 
working  is  most  vigorously  attacked  by  those  least 
aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  presented 
by  the  quadrennial  mobilization  of  9,000,000 
voters.  The  development  of  party  government 
has,  therefore,  been  along  the  inevitable  lines  of 
increasing  organization  and  delegated  powers, 
whose  development  in  the  state  is  the  familiar 
story  of  representative  government.  Burke's  defi- 
nition, "Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  in  pro- 
moting by  their  joint  endeavors  the  national 
interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which 
they  are  all  agreed,"  was  accurately  applicable  to 
the  small  and  coherent  body  of  electors  which  he 
represented.  While  remaining  true  in  spirit,  it 
has  ceased  to  apply  in  detail  to  the  two  great 
political  camps  into  which  the  United  Stales  has 
been  substantially  divided  for  thirty  years.  In 
these  two  parties  a  bare  fraction  of  voters,  not  a 
tenth  at  most,  carrying  on  the  active  work  of  party 
government,  constitute  the  standing  army  of  po- 
litical  life,  which  in  iieriodical  struggles  exhausts 
its  efforts  in  the  endeavor  ' '  to  poll  the  last  man  " ; 
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in  a  word,  to  mobilize  the  great  mass  of  inert 
Totera  with  constantly  increasiag  succeu.  Be- 
ginniag  in  1830  with  a  polled  vote  in  New  York 
state  (where  the  records  are  most  complete),  with 
one  TOUT  in  five  (12,408  in  1789,  out  of  67,606 
Toteia  in  1790),  the  proportion  steadily  rose  to 
31.18  per  cent,  in  1886,  increased  rapidly  during 
the  next  six  years,  in  which  the  foundations  of 
party  go-vernment  were  laid,  to  an  average  of  60 
per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  the  average  now  obtain- 
ing in  Qreat  Britain,  rising  in  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1865  to  77,  reaching  in  the  presidential  year 
1876  to  88  per  cent.,  and  in  1880  to  90  per  cent. 
How  hugely  keen  political  interest  and  high  intel- 
ligence are  needed  to  increase  this  per  cent,  is 
made  best  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
percentage  of  voting  voters  in  those  states  has 
been  for  years  in  the  counties  whose  percentage 
of  American-bom  population  is  largest.  This 
growth  in  tbe  percentage  of  voters  exercising  the 
right  of  voters,  no  less  than  the  widening  of  suf- 
frage, has  increased  the  complexity  of  party  man- 
agement during  the  last  century  upon  a  scale 
rather  one  of  kind  than  of  degree. — At  the 
organization  of  the  federal  government  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  each  political  division  was  still 
small  enough  to  permit  the  management  of  parties 
by  the  simple  and  rudimentaty  methods  long  in 
use  among  EngUsb-speaking  peoples.  These  were, 
telf-nomimrtion  for  the  candidate,  the  caucus  or 
meeting  to  express  the  desire  of  the  voter,  and 
in  addition,  as  a  dormant  political  power  in  the 
state,  there  existed  the  convention,  which  the  tra- 
ditions rather  than  the  usage  of  the  English  con- 
ititation  made  the  form  in  which  the  general 
body  politic  took  original  and  initiatory  action. 
Except  in  the  southern  states,  which  retain  many 
irchaic  forms  in  their  political  life,  self-nomina- 
tion has  disappeared  in  this  country,  the  public 
meeting  has  become  the  caucus  or  primary,  and 
is  treated  elsewhere  (see  Cavct7B);  while  the  con- 
vention, developing  along  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent lines,  has  become  in  its  constitutional 
form  Uie  body  to  which  is  committed  the  compo- 
sition of  organic  law,  while  in  its  political  form 
it  has  come  to  be  the  body  which  in  county, 
district,  state  and  national  affairs  acts  under  a 
loosely  defined  body  of  usage  and  party  regula- 
tion for  the  party  as  an  organic  whole,  Jn  theory 
drswing  its  power  from  the  primaries,  in  prac- 
tice acting  independently,  regulating  their  action 
and  determining  their  constitution.  —  These  two 
widely  divergent  forms  of  the  convention  origi- 
nated in  the  same  stem;  but  while  one  attained 
foil  development  and  power  in  the  constitulion- 
making  period  of  the  revolution,  the  other  only 
reached  its  development  in  the  party-making 
period,  which  began  in  1820,  and  ended  in  1840, 
with  the  party  organization  now  (1888)  in  exist- 
ence in  full  operation,  although  the  development 
of  its  details  is  still  in  progress.  The  convention, 
tt  a  primal  political  force  in  the  body  politic,  ap- 
peared early  in  American  history.  "They  had 
no  doubt,"  says  Hutchinson  of  the  action  of  the 
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Massachusetts  colonists  when  the  old  council  had 
taken  possession  of  the  government  from  which 
a  mob  had  driven  Oov.  Andross,  "received  advice 
of  the  convention,  called  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and,  in  imitation  of  it,  they  recommended  (May 
8, 1689)  to  the  several  towns  of  tbe  colony  to  meet 
and  depute  persons,"  who  assembled,  and  assumed 
the  right  to  decide  what  constituted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  as  the  convention  parliament 
of  1688,  assembled  without  a  writ,  had  decided 
upon  the  constituent  powers  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. The  whig  lawyers,  who  managed  the 
revolution  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  itself  essen- 
tially a  political  struggle,  were  mindful  of  the 
organic  character  which  precedent  attached  to  a 
convention,  and  termed  the  meeting  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  colonies  a  congress.  Meanwhile, 
the  radical  changes  in  progress  through  the  col- 
onies were  conducted  by  conventions,  the  work 
being  at  length  completed  by  a  federal  constitu- 
tional convention,  white  the  political  government 
of  the  day  was  carried  un  by  meetings  in  the  large 
cities,  supplemented  by  the  collective  action  taken 
by  the  members  of  colonial  assemblies.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  bridged  over  the 
period  between  their  sessions  and  their  assembly 
through  the  appointment  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence, a  body  which  is  the  lineal  pred- 
ecessor of  the  "state  central  committee"  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  remained  for  over  fifty 
years  after  the  revolution  the  stated  political  au- 
thority in  deciding  upon  the  executive  conduct 
of  campaigns.  These  public  meetings  and  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  in  the  post-revolution- 
ary period,  conducted  normal  political  action; 
the  convention  was  employed  when  extraordinary 
steps  were  proposed.  Shay's  rebellion  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  which  met  at  Springfield,  and  em- 
braced delegates  from  the  counties  about ;  the 
alarm  created  by  the  Hartford  convention  was  in 
part  due  to  the  selection  of  this  term  in  summon- 
ing it,  and,  without  much  regard  to  whether  the 
body  was  made  up  of  delegates,  any  mass  meeting 
of  more  than  usual  importance  was  termed  a  con- 
vention ;  e.  g.,  the  New  York  meeting  nominating 
Oeorge  Clinton  in  1811,  the  mass  meeting  led  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  New  Hampshire  in  1812,  or 
even  the  early  "conventions"  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  which  nominated  Jackson  and  Har- 
rison.—  The  initiative  in  local  and  state  party 
government,  which  rested  at  the  opening  of  the 
revolutionary  war  with  city  meetings,  societies 
and  their  committees  of  correspondence,  was 
transferred  in  the  period  succeeding  this  strug- 
gle to  state  and  federal  legislatures,  by  whom  it 
continued  to  be  exercised  until  1880  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  some  southern  states  until 
1860.  The  change  in  New  York  state,  a  closely  di- 
vided political  body,  whose  politics  early  reached, 
and  has  since  maintained,  a  high  degree  of  or- 
ganization, which  makes  its  development  typi- 
cal, was  distinct  and  definite  in  this  direction. 
George  Clinton  had  been  the  chief  executive  of 
the  state  through  the  war  of  independence,  by 
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unopposed  election.  The  first  serious  step  toward 
the  organization  of  an  opposition  was  by  a  meet- 
ing of  Clinton's  opponents  Feb.  11,  17^,  which 
nominated  Robert  Yates,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  to  promote  Bis  election, 
while  a  letter  soliciting  his  candidacy  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Albany.  Three  yeara  later 
the  nomination  of  John  Jay  was  made  by  a  called 
meeting  of  his  special  supporters,  and  confirmed 
by  a  larger  body  held  later;  Clinton,  representing 
the  more  popular  organization,  received  his  nom- 
ination from  a  general  meeting  "  composed,  as 
was  alleged,  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of 
the  state,"  followed  by  meetings  in  each  county. 
Here  was  the  early  germ  of  the  convention,  as 
now  known;  but  it  withered  from  the  practical 
difficulty  and  the  vast  expense  of  travel,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  bring  political  delegates 
together,  except  as  they  were  already  assembled 
in  state  legislatures.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
each  step  in  the  higher  organization  of  our  parties 
has  been  at  a  time  when  internal  transportation 
was  developed.  The  state  convention  reached  its 
development  in  New  York  state  in  tlie  decade 
which  saw  the  Erie  canal  opened;  the  national 
convention  first  became  complete  in  the  period  of 
railroad  expansion  from  1860  to  1860,  and  the 
management  of  a  national  campaign  from  a  single 
party  centre  only  became  possible  from  1870  to 
1880,  when  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United 
States  was  first  extended  over  our  territory. 
These  are  the  real  conditions  which  have  made 
possible  the  development,  and  determined  the 
character,  of  party  government.  Tocqueville 
early  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
political  association  enjoyed  in  this  country,  but 
this  would  have  continued  dependent  on  cliques 
and  caucuses  at  state  capitals  and  at  the  seat  of 
federal  power,- if  it  had  not  been  supplemented 
by  a  freedom  and  facility  in  travel  and  communi- 
cation inconceivable  when  he  wrote.  By  1795 
an  unprecedented  advance  in  population  had  ex- 
tended the  base  of  political  action  in  New  York 
state  beyond  the  scope  of  any  meeting,  large  or 
select,  on  Manhattan  island,  and  John  Jay  was 
nominated  by  a  quasi  legislative  caucus  held  at 
Albany,  whicdi  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after,  the  centre  of  political  action.  To  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  action  of  tlie  Albany  caucus 
was  still  shared  by  citizens  of  the  state  capital; 
but  the  tendency  was  to  recognize  only  legislators 
as  its  members,  and  in  1804  Aiiron  Burr  and 
Morgan  Lewis  were  nominated  by  fully  organized 
legislative  caucuses.  Even  then  the  Burrite  ticket 
I  was  completed  by  a  public  meeting  at  Albany, 
:  which  nominated  Oliver  Phelps  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor; but  for  Burrites  and  "Quids "  the  Albany 
caucus  of  legislators  was  the  controlling  lM>dy, 
its  "address  "  the  party  platform,  and  its  "com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "  the  governing  body  of 
the  campaign.  A  "  regular  "  party  organization 
now  first  appeared  in  New  York  politics,  which 
has  never  since  been  without  a  political  organiza- 
tion claiming  "  regularity  "  by  virtue  of  its  un- 


broken political  succession  from  the  hodj  which 
in  1805  nominated  D.  D.  Tompkins.  For  twenty 
years  afterward  the  business  of  carrying  on  party 
government  was  conducted  at  Albany,  and  the 
struggle  against  the  "  Albany  regency "  was  in 
fact  the  struggle  of  the  counties  and  their  political 
action  against  power  which  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  post  road  had  gravitated  to  Albany.  The 
same  development  of  party  government  was  in 
progress  at  all  the  state  capitals,  at  least  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  and  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts. In  New  Hampshire  the  ' '  Rockingham  con- 
vention," Aug.  6,  1812,  a  mass  meeting  of  1,500 
voters,  adopted  a  platform,  nominated  a  full 
ticket,  state,  electoral  and  congressional,  and 
Joined  in  a  vigorous  address  to  President  Madi- 
son. In  Vermont  "conventions  of  free  men" 
and  the  legislative  caucus  acted  indiscriminately, 
sometimes  reaching  the  same  nominations.  Tlie 
public  meeting  preserved  its  place  as  the  origin  of 
political  action  much  later  at  the  south,  and  the 
extent  of  the  states  west  and  south  of  Virginia 
left  a  political  initiative  to  the  county,  which  has 
long  survived,  although  the  legislatures  were  in 
all  these  states  centres  of  political  action.  Inev- 
itably, however,  the  condition  of  society  dn  the 
frontier  rendered  impossible  methodical  political 
action.  Nominations  in  Kentucky,  in  17V9,  for  a 
constitutional  convention  and  state  legislature, 
were  "  agreed  upon "  in  many  counties  by  "com- 
mittees of  two  from  each  religious  society  and 
from  each  militia  company";  a  combination  of 
religious  and  secular  affairs  in  political  organiza- 
tion which  had  its  analogue  in  Philadelphia  at  a 
recent  period  in  the  cant  political  question,  "  Are 
you  a  presbytcrian  or  democrat?"  whose  answer 
opened  more  than  one  election  fight.  —  In  Virginia 
a  periodical  Richmond  caucus  early  in  the  cen- 
tury decided  on  state  nominations,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  correspondence,  wiiich  acted  with 
like  committees  in  the  counties.  The  action  of 
this  legislative  caucus  was  so  strictly  a  matter  of 
state  party  government  that  in  a  presidential  year, 
as  in  1812,  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  nomination 
of  electors,  and  passed  no  resolutions  expressing 
a  preference  as  to  a  candidate  for  president,  or 
entmciating  a  national  platform,  the  "only  test 
laid  down  "  in  the  selection  of  electors  being  "Will 
he  vote  for  Mr.  Madison!"  In  Pennsylvania 
nominations  were  made  at  this  time  in  the  same 
way,  and  party  management  vested  in  memliers 
of  the  legislature.  In  Massachusetts,  even  as  late 
as  1820,  the  Jackson  "  corresponding  committee," 
appointed  by  a  meeting  in  Boston,  deferred  meet- 
ing "  until  the  legislature  met,  and  a  state  con- 
vention could  be  assembled,"  steps  in  this  direction 
still  Iiinging  on  the  legislature.  To  party  man- 
agement the  members  of  the  legislature  naturally 
added  the  declaration  of  party  policy  and  party 
principles.  The  sphere  which  has  l>een  occupied 
during  the  half  century  closing  in  1880-90  by  the 
party  platforms  and  the  letters  of  candidates,  was 
earlier  filled  by  addresses  from  state  legislatures 
on  federal  and  state  topics,  taking  a  range  and 
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appearing  with  a  frequency  since  unnkown.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  revolutionary  war 
these  addr^ses  summed  up  the  opposing  political 
doctrines  of  the  day,  and  the  members  who  signed 
them  managed  the  party  organizations.  Nor,  in 
comparisons  between  the  personal  character  of 
state  legislatures  at  an  earlier  and  later  date,  is  it 
fair  to  forget  that  membership  in  these  bodies 
fifty  years  ago  gave  the' political  control  of  party 
nominations  and  party  policy  which  has  since 
become  vested  in  the  party  convention  and  its 
"  central  committee."  Ability  will  always  gravi- 
tate where  real  power  is  exerted.  This  is  exer- 
cised to-day  upon  the  floor  of  conventions,  whose 
members  are  quite  as  often  hindered  in  their 
influence  as  aided  in  their  authority  by  a  seat  at 
Washington  or  in  a  state  capital.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  legislative  caucus  found  Its  natu- 
ral analogue  in  a  like  control  over  federal  affairs 
in  the  congressional  caucus  at  Washington,  whose 
power  was  first  challenged,  not  by  the  national 
convention  which  succeeded  it,  but  by  the  state 
l^islative  caucus,  which  envied  both  the  power  of 
the  body  at  Waiihington  and  the  preponderating 
influence  enjoyed  in  the  councils  of  the  meeting 
at  Washington  by  the  Richmond  caucus.  Aaron 
Burr's  nomination  as  vice-president  was  the  first 
formal  action  taken  by  a  caucus  at  Washington — 
Jefferson's  selection  being  a  foregone  conclusion 
—and  Burr  was  nominated  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  Albany  conference.  By  1808  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  "  republican  "  caucus  at  Washington 
bolted  its  action  on  another  suggestion  from 
Albany.  State  legislatures  had  begun,  each  on 
ils  own  account,  to  make  presidential  nomina- 
tions, butholding  their  action  subordinate  to  final 
determination  at  Washington,  precisely  as  in  the 
convention  period  state  conventions  present  their 
"favorite  sons"  to  national  conventions.  The 
objection  to  the  congressional  caucus  as  the  mana- 
ger of  national  politics  had  become  so  serious  in 
1812  ttiat  the  call  that  year  laid  stress  upon  the 
regular  character  of  the  assembly,  while  the  reso- 
lutions passed  disclaimed  any  power  in  its  mem- 
bers to  act  except  in  a  personal  capacity.  Albany 
was,  as  usual,  the  first  to  break  ground  in  a  new 
direction,  and  the  republican  legislative  caucus 
at  Albany  nominated  De  Witt  Clinton  ten  days 
(May  29,  1812)  after  Madison's  nomination  at 
Wasliington.  "One  nomination,"  said  "Niles* 
Register,"  in  commenting  upoa  their  action,  "  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  the  other."  The  convention 
which  met  at  New  York  in  8epteml)er  of  the 
same  year,  with  a  representation  from  eleven 
slates  included  in  its  membership,  and  which  is 
sometimes  cited  as  the  first  nominating  conven- 
tion, was  in  fact  a  mass  meeting  held  to  approve, 
or,  in  modern  phrase,  "indorse,"  the  nomination 
made  at  Albany.  Four  years  earlier  a  like  assem- 
blage held  at "  Martling's  "  styled  itself  a  "general 
meeting,"  and,  while  approving  by  name  state 
nominations,  in  the  address  which  it  instructed  its 
committee  of  correspondence  to  "forward  to  re- 
publicans of  the  United  States,"  exhorted  them 


to  "support  such  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
general  government  as  are  regularly  selected  and 
recommended  by  a  republican  majority  of  the 
Union";  meaning,  of  course,  the  congressional 
caucus.  —  Party  government  had  now  reached  a 
stage  in  which  the  congressional  caucus,  whose 
power,  though  questioned,  was  supreme,  carried 
on  the  loose  national  organization  of  the  day 
through  its  standing  committee  of  correspondence; 
state  legislatures  did  the  same  for  state  contests; 
while  an  inchoate  representative  political  body 
did  the  like  in  the  cities.  The  "general  meeting" 
had  already  become  too  cumbrous  to  carry  on 
party  affairs  in  cities  like  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore ;  Boston  was  still  a  town 
whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  right  of  pasturage  on 
the  common  for  thirty  years  later.  Secret  socie- 
ties had  been  an  earlier  substitute  for  the  mass 
meeting,  of  which  "Tammany,  a  society  of  the 
Columbian  order,"  is  the  last  lingering  represent- 
ative. The  "democratic  society,"  organized  in 
Philadelphia  during  Washington's  second  term, 
had  its  affiliated  branches  over  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighboring  states,  extending  to  the  outer 
bounds  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness.  Federal 
politics  in  western  Massachusetts  and  the  region 
about  were  for  nearly  a  generation  at  this  period 
powerfully  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  by  a 
secret  society  which  had  afBliated  branches  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states,  and  more 
transient  organizations  existed  elsewhere;  all  cir- 
cumstances which  played  an  important  part  in 
giving  edge  to  the  anti-masonic  movement.  None 
of  these  societies  offered  a  basis  for  popular  action 
during  a  time  when  the  number  of  voters  was 
yearly  augmenting,  quintupling  in  New  York 
state  in  thirty  years;  57,606  in  17V0,  259,387  in 
1881.  The  committee  of  correspondence,  which 
each  "general  meeting  "  left  to  continue  political 
action  until  another  met,  was  gradually  sup- 
planted by  ward  organizations,  first  temporary, 
then  permanent.  The  great  "general  meeting" 
which  met,  12,000  strong,  to  approve  Madison's 
nomination  und  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
Philadelphia,  May,  1^2,  called  ward  caucuses  to 
appoint  five  delegates  to  a  "general  committee," 
which  sat  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
a  more  formal  and  weighty  declaration  than  was 
possible  in  a  tumultuous  mass  meeting.  A  similar 
appeal  to  the  primary  was  taken  in  Baltimore ;  but 
the  usual  course  with  these  large  city  meetings — 
of  which  a  number  were  held  in  these  stormy 
war  times — ^was  to  approve  existing  nominations 
made  by  state  legislatures,  and  to  appoint  the 
customary  committee  of  correspondence.  From 
cities,  counties  and  single  districts  representative 
party  government  spread  rapidly  to  the  state, 
while  the  term  convention  began  to  be  employed 
for  any  "  general  meeting  "  which  included  mem- 
bers of  more  than  one  place.  The  lust  nomina- 
tion of  the  congi-essional  caucus  in  1824  made 
plain  the  disappearance  of  its  political  power, 
which  had  received  a  fatal  blow  eight  years  be- 
fore.   Eight  years  later  the  Albany  caucus,  which 
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had  dealt  this  blow,  alarmed  at  the  growth  .of  a 
new  political  engine  in  the  convention,  called  for 
a  revival  of  the  congressional  caucus  as  an  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  separate  state  nominations 
for  the  presidency.  The  committee  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  congressional  caucus  has  sur- 
vived in  unbroken  succession  as  the  "congres- 
sional campaign  committee  "  of  to-day,  appointed 
biennially  in  the  joint  caucuses  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  each  political  party.  The 
influence  of  this  body  varies  greatly  with  the 
strength  of  the  nationtd  committee  and  the  ability 
of  its  secretary  and  members.  In  a  presidential 
year  the  congressional  campaign  committee  can 
do  little  but  distribute  documents,  the  party  in 
power  in  either  wing  of  the  capitol  using  its 
facilities,  folding  rooms,  employ^  and  what  not, 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  intercalary  congressional 
election  the  powers  of  this  committee  are  con- 
siderable. It  makes,  or  has  made,  the  assessment 
on  ofllcers,  organizes  the  congressional  campaign 
where  the  party  is  weak,  sometimes  assumes  to 
decide  between  conflicting  claimants  for  a  regular 
nomination,  and  furnishes  doubtful  districts  with 
their  speakers  and  supplies;  but  in  the  practical 
work  of  politics  all  this  proves  of  less  advantage 
to  party  success  than  in  furthering  conflicting 
intrigues  within  the  party  for  the  places  in  its 
gift,  in  particular  those  which  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  party  caucus  in  this  house  when 
deciding  upon  its  candidates  for  speaker  and 
other  officers  in  the  organization  of  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  federal  legislature.  —  The  state 
legislative  caucus  remained  in  full  sway  upon 
the  disappearance  of  its  Washington  rival;  but 
it  was  near  its  end.  Presidential  nominations 
by  state  legislatures  as  a  formal  official  act  were 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  paved  the  way  for 
a  broader  representation  than  a  party  legislative 
caucus,  in  which  the  voters  of  the  party  living 
In  districts  where  it  was  in  a  minority  had  no 
representation.  The  "  convention  "  of  the  day 
was  steadily  widening  its  base  and  increasing 
its  influence,  and  what  was  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  or 
revolutionary  political  tooL  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  early  Iqtt  the 
high  relative  importance  attached  to  state  legisla- 
tures and  service  in  them  in  the  post-revolutionary 
period,  and  it  was  in  this  state  that  the  nominating 
convention  fixst  appeared  in  full  action.  A  fruit- 
less proposal  for  a  national  convention  to  make  an 
anti-slavery  nomination  against  Monroe  was  made 
in  Philadelphia  in  1820;  in  the  previous  four 
years  the  nomination  of  state  officers  through  a 
convention  consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  pub- 
lic meetings  had  become  familiar.  In  the  decade 
opening  in  1820  this  became  the  practice  in  Fenn- 
^Ivania,  beginning  Ave  years  before  tlie  like  in- 
novation in  New  York  state,  ten  years  before  it 
was  rooted  in  Massachusetts,  and  fifteen  years 
before  the  legislative  caucus  had  disappeared  in 
Virginia,  while  in  some  western  and  southwestern 
states  it  survived  the  first  highly  organized  nation- 


al campaign  of  our  history  in  1840.  A  conven- 
tion held  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  February,  1821,  made 
up  of  county  delegates,  which  nominated  Heister 
in  opposition  to  Gov.  Findlay,  was  one  of  the 
first  state  conventions  on  the  modem  plan,  if  not 
the  earliest.  Biz  years  earlier,  Feb.  27,  1815, 
when  a  "meeting  of  citizens  from  every  part  of 
the  state"  was  "holden  at  Boston,"  it  confined 
itself  to  an  address  to  the  independent  electors  of 
Massachusetts,  and  only  "  confirmed  "  the  nomin*- 
tion  of  Caleb  Strong  and  William  Phillips,  already 
reached  by  a  legislative  caucus. —  In  general  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that,  up  to  the  slack-water  politics- 
of  Monroe's  second  election,  the  general  meeting 
in  the  centres  of  population,  while  it  had  been 
widened  by  the  presence  of  voters  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  assumed  no  strict  representative 
capacity,  and  left  the  initiative  in  politics  to  the 
legislative  caucus;  but  in  the  decade  beginning 
with  1820  two  ctaanges  took  place:  state  conven- 
tions, embracing  representatives  from  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  began  to  make  state  and 
national  nominations,  and  conventions  for  a  special 
purpose,  embracing  quasi  delegates  from  many 
states,  l)egan  to  formulate  opinion  on  questions  of 
national  politics,  and  out  of  these  separate  threads 
was  spun  the  national  convention.  So  slowly  did 
this  take  place  that,  reckoning  from  the  earliest 
state  convention  of  a  representative  character,  it 
was  fifteen  years  before  all  the  counties  of  a  large 
state  were  represented  in  a  convention,  and  forty- 
eight  years  before  all  the  states  were  represent- 
ed by  national  conventions.  These  early  bodies 
were,  as  was  natural,  most  loosely  organized. 
The  Hartford  convention,  in  spite  of  its  official 
character,  received  from  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gates elected  by  county  meetings,  and  carelessness 
of  form  or  credential  was  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  bodies  which  met  at  a  later  period  to  rep- 
resent some  particular  form  of  national  opinion. 
Early  as  these  bodies  assumed  a  representative 
character,  their  systematic  organisation  came  more 
slowly,  and  important  political  gatherings  which 
exerted  a  serious  influence  upon  current  party 
policy  were  in  fact  nothing  but  voluntary  as- 
semblages of  men  chosen  by  no  formal  constitu- 
ency. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  protec- 
tion convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  upon 
the  call  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  July  80, 
1827,  delegates  to  which  were  elected  by  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  address  of  the  free  trade 
convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  80, 
1881,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his 
Commentaries,  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  political  views  of  the  party  denying  con- 
gress the  right  to  levy  protective  duties;  but  the 
convention  itself  met  pursuant  to  a  call  issued 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  "New  York  Evening 
Post";  the  delegates,  who  voted  singly  and  with 
equal  powers,  represented  states,  cities,  counties, 
mass  meetings  and  themselves;  Mississippi  being 
"  represented"  by  a  single  delegate,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  a  member  of  congress,  and  the  proceedings 
throughout  point  to  a  loose  structure  only  possible 
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while  the  functions  and  methods  of  a  political 
coDTention  were  still  unformed.  The  like  was 
true  of  the  protectionist  convention  whicli  met  in 
the  same  year  in  New  York,  of  the  convention  of 
the  friends  of  American  industry  held  in  Harris- 
boTg  in  1824,  and  of  most  interstate  conventions  of 
the  day.  In  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  conven- 
tions dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  wliich  met  at  Memphis,  Nov.  12, 1846,  upon 
a  call  issued  by  the  Tennessee  state  legislature, 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  as  its  presiding  ofScer, 
delegates  from  eleven  states,  one  territory,  Texas, 
an  independent  power,  St.  Louis,  and  a  number 
of  counties,  all  met  and  voted  on  a  common  basis. 
In  fact,  the  many  interstate  conventions  which 
met  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Hartford 
convention,  tmre  the  same  relation  to  the  strictly 
organized  national  conventions  of  the  poet-rebell- 
ion period,  that  early  parliaments  sustain  to  the 
completely  OTganited  body  now  at  St  Stephens. — 
In  moat  states  the  convention  had  reached  a  com- 
plete oiKanization  long  before  its  representative 
-capacity  was  recognized.  In  1820  the  "  republic- 
an "  legislative  caucus  at  Albany,  whose  address 
put  Tompkins  and  Mooers  in  nomination  in  ac- 
«(»dance  with  the  "  settled  and  approved  ways  " 
«f  the  party,  was  met  by  a  bolting  caucus,  whose 
address  dealt  freely  in  the  current  charges  of  fraud 
aguDst  Gk>v.  Tompkins.  In  the  ensuing  four 
years  the  constitution  of  1821  added  largely  to  the 
voters  of  the  state,  and  the  popular  convention 
sprang  into  being  under  the  control  of  the  young 
leaders  in  the  central  counties  "by  the  lakes," 
who  were  beginning,  first  as  anti-masons,  and  later 
as  whigs,  their  struggle  against  the  control  of  pol- 
itics from  Albany.  In  tea  years,  the  new  and 
facile  instrumeDt  of  political  action  had  driven 
the  legislative  caucus  out  of  existence.  The  first 
conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  the  Mrliest,  conven- 
tion of  the  new  order  was  an  anti-masonic  body, 
which  met  in  1826,  with  Thurlow  Weed  as  iU 
influential  manager.  It  still  took  longer  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  than  in  1888  to  go 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  and,  in  the 
loose  practice  of  the  day,  any  man  with  interest 
-esou^  to  take  a  week's  journey  to  a  political 
convention  was  accepted  as  a  representative,  with 
little  scrutiny  of  his  credentials,  if  any  were  re- 
quired. Progress,  however,  toward  a  difterent 
procedure,  was  rapid.  Originating  in  a  local  call 
in  local  newspapers  to  the  "young  men's  repub- 
lican clube"  through  the  state,  the  "republican 
young  men's  convention,"  which  met  at  Utica 
Aug.  IS,  1828,  and  chose  W.  H.  SeWaid  as  its 
priding  officer,  was  a  full-fledged  political  con- 
vention, whose  neat  and  rapid  working  shows 
bow  early  the  hand  of  Thurlow  Weed  learned  its 
cunning.  Its  record  presents  delegates  elected 
and  ranged  by  counties,  a  temporary  and  perma- 
nent organization,  committees  on  credentials,  or> 
ganization  and  resolutions,  appointed  on  the  in- 
stant by  the  chairman  by  congressional  districts, 
and  its  dose  presents  a  complete  working  machine. 
Central  corresponding  committees  of  three  were 


named  from  each  county,  and  these  were  instruct- 
ed to  complete  the  county  organization  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  in  each  town,  while  the  general 
conduct  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  "state  cen- 
tral corresponding  committee  "of  twelve  "to  be 
taken  from  the  town  of  Utica  and  vicinity,"  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  practical  difficulty  of 
bringing  together  a  committee  including  members 
scattered  over '  a  wider  area.  This  convention 
adopted  a  modem  platform,  tacking  on  a  tariff 
plank  as  an  afterthought;  but  it  made  no  nomi- 
nations; approving  those  already  made  of  Smith 
Thompson  and  Francis  Qranger  on  the  state,  and 
Adams  and  Rush  on  the  federal  ticket.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed,  but  they  did  not  as  yet  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  platform,  and  action  upon 
nominations  was  reached  through  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution — a  practice  which  still  survives  in 
many  states  in  the  apparently  useless  form  of 
adding  to  the  platform  an  additional  resolution 
giving  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have 
been  put  in  nomination  by  the  otMf  voce  choice  of 
the  convention  between  several  candidates.  The  - 
new  form  of  party  nUe  was  already  in  full  opera- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  where  by  1828  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Andrew  Shulye  was  reached  in  a 
convention  (March  4, 1828)  only  after  five  ballots; 
but  so  loose  was  party  organization  that  the  state 
committee  appointed  by  the  convention  was  at 
this  period  in  the  habit  of  meeting  only  to  call 
another  convention,  interconvention  political  con- 
trol vesting,  as  it  bad  for  so  many  years  in  "com- 
mittees of  correspondence  "  appointed  by  general 
meetings  in  the  larger  cities.  In  Massachusetts,  at 
the  same  period  (Jan.  28,  1828),  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  a  convention  by  adding  to  the  "  mass 
meeting  of  republican  members  of  both  branches," 
delegates  from  "  republican  towns  not  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature."  Five  years  later  the 
Jackson  republicans  in  the  state  had  fully  organ- 
ized on  the  convention  plan,  and  both  parties  in 
1882.  In  Virginia,  where,  as  in  New  York,  the  op- 
position seized  on  the  convention  in  1828,  the  rul- 
ing legislative  caucus  extended  its  numbers  in  the 
same  method  by  adding  representatives  of  coun- 
ties where  the  party  being  in  a  minority  had  no 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Without  enter- 
ing into  unnecessary  detail,  like  changes  took 
place  elsewhere,  and  by  1840  the  legislative  caucus 
was  everywhere  confined  to  legislative  issues. 
"  Conventions  appointed  by  the  -  people,"  said 
"  Niles'  Register,"  in  1827,  of  the  coming  change, 
"  appointed  by  liie  people  for  a  specific  purpose, 
are  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  apply  to 
legislative  caucuses. "  The  result  has  not  justified 
the  hope.  — The  national  convention  grew  by  the 
same  slow  degrees.  The  disappearance  of  the 
congressional  caucus  was  not  felt  in  the  eight 
apathetic  years  of  Monroe's  administration.  The 
nominations  of  state  legislative  caucuses,  by  di- 
viding the  electoral  vote,  led  to  the  serious  and 
dangerous  struggle  of  1824,  in  which  national 
politics  sank  to  its  lowest  personal  plane.  A 
remedy  was  plainly  necessary.    A  congressional 
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caucuB  bad  been  considered  a  "  republican  tenri ," 
and  the  powerful  caucus  at  Albany  in  1828,  as  in 
1831,  urged  tbut  one  be  beld,  while  tbe  Massachu- 
setts caucus  convention,  which  put  forward  Johu 
Quincy  Adams,  deprecated  the  necessity  of  "nom- 
inating a  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  assem- 
blies in  tbe  states."  By  1827-8  it  became  plain 
that  no  other  course  was  open,  and  the  combined 
action  of  legislative  caucuses  and  state  conven- 
tions, held  in  general  on  Jan.  8,  1828,  placed 
Jacluon  in  the  field,  usually  but  not  always,  with 
J.  C.  Calhoun  as  candidate  for  vice-president.  In 
Virginia  this  was  done  by  a  convention  made  up 
of  fourteen  senators,  167  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  twenty-three  special  deputies, 
representing  in  all  ninety-six  counties  out  of  109. 
In  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  the  counties 
elected  delegates  to  a  nominating  convention,  as 
did  the  anti- Jackson  men  in  Virginia;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  a  legislative  caucus  acted, 
and  in  the  former  a  convention  filled  out  the 
electoral  ticket ;  in  Vermont  a  "  convention  of 
.freemen"  made  a  presidential  nomination,  and 
"  certain  citizens  of  Batavia;  New  York,"  did  the 
same.  The  preliminary  party  struggle  presented, 
in  short,  every  form  of  party  action.  Pour  years 
later  it  was  clear  that  the  concerted  action  between 
tbe  states  which  bad  given  Jackson's  canvass  such 
momentum  could  best  be  reached  by  a  national 
convention.  A  congressional  caucus  better  suited 
the  Albany  regency,  and  they  pleaded  for  one 
without  effect.  All  parties  adopted  the  conven- 
tion; but  Jackson's  friends  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  endeavored,  in  the  last  instance 
fruitlessly,  to  secui-e  a  nomination  from  a  legisla- 
tive caucus,  while  Clay's  friends  obtained  like 
action  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  convention  was 
at  this  period  the  favorite  device  of  the  opponents 
of  the  administration,  and  their  national  conven- 
tion was  the  best  organized,  although  the  selection 
of  its  delegates  was  made  by  loose  methods  which 
early  disappeared.  The  whig  convention,  which 
met  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  12,  1831,  was  called  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  This  call 
proposed  a  representation  for  each  state  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  in  the  electoral  college,  and  sug- 
gested, but  did  not  require,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates by  congressional  districts.  In  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  this  was  done;  in  New  Hampsliire 
a  legidatlve  caucus  chose  delegates;  in  Massachu- 
setts "a  convention  of  200  members"  acted  for 
the  state  in  expressing  a  presidential  choice,  be- 
sides making  state  nominations;  in  Connecticut 
harmonious  action  was  taken  by  a  legislative  cau- 
cus and  a  state  convention,  the  districts,  in  addi- 
tion, choosing  their  own  delegates;  in  New  York 
a  state  convention  chose  tbe  entire  state  delega- 
tion of  two  at  large  and  one  for  each  congres- 
tional  district;  while  Maryland  and  most  of  the 
southern  states  acted  through  conventions.  These 
irregular  elections  were  order  itself  compared  wiih 
the  loose  election  of  delegates  to  the  democratic 


convention  which  nominated  Andrew  Jacksoa 
and  Mortiu  Van  Buren,  at  Baltimore,  May  28, 
1882,  where  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast 
by  a  group  of  self-appointed  delegates.  At  these 
early  national  conventions  each  delegate  cast  one- 
vote,  except  as  a  vote  by  states  was  required,  when 
the  electoral  apportionment  came  into  play,  and 
the  rule  requiring  a  two- thirds  majority  in  making 
a  nomination  was  adopted  by  the  democratic  con- 
vention of  1882.  This  rule  was  re-enacted  by  the 
democratic  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
May  20,  1835,  and  has  become  tbe  common  law 
of  the  party  in  its  national  conventions  and  in 
many  state  and  county  democratic  conventions  in 
the  south.  At  the  same  time  the  unit  rule,  giving 
each  state  delegation  the  right  to  cast  its  entire 
state  vote  as  n  majority  of  its  members  should 
direct,  was  also  adopted,  and,  like  the  other,  has 
gained  the  sanction  of  unbroken  democratic 
usage.  In  whig  and  republicap  conventions  nei- 
ther of  these  rules  has  obtained,  although  an 
effort  to  enforce  the  last  led  to  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  in  tbe  republican  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  in  June,  1880.  —  As  late  as  1852  the 
call  for  a  democratic  national  convention  treated 
a  congressional  caucus  of  democratic  congressmen 
as  one  basis  for  tbe  summons;  and  the  action  of 
the  whig  Washington  caucus,  met  to  nominate  a> 
speaker  in  1851,  was  expected  to  furnish  the  com- 
mon grounds  on  which  northern  and  southern 
whigs  could  meet  in  a  "  nationalized  convention. " 
These  were  the  last  traces  of  congressional  influ- 
ence in  the  highly  organized  body  which  has 
now,  in  tbe  practical  selection  of  a  president, 
taken  tbe  place  of  the  electoral  college,  the  con- 
ventions of  the  two  parties  naming  the  two  can- 
didates to  whom  voters  are  of  necessity  restricted. 
It  was  forty  years,  1881  to  1872,  from  the  first- 
national  convention  until  one  met  in  which  all 
the  states  and  territories  were  represented ;  but 
the  work  of  organization  is  now  completed,  and 
the  only  change  in  party  organization  lies  in  the 
direction  of  greater  safeguards  about  the  caucua 
or  primary  in  which  the  first  delegates  are  se- 
lected, who  in  successive  stages  choose  delegates 
to  the  conventions  above.  As  it  is  no  intention 
of  this  article  to  give  a  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, a  further  account  of  the  working  of  the  con- 
vention is  unnecessary.  It  will  be  sufBdent  to- 
describe  the  general  working  of  party  govern- 
ment. —  Precedent,  custom,  and  the  slow,  unwrit- 
ten development  of  representative  parly  govern- 
ment, render  it  impossible  to  make  any  general  ex- 
position of  the  present  system  which  will  not  be 
subject  to  many  exceptions.  On  tbe  one  band,  in 
the  loosely  settled  south  and  extreme  west,  self- 
nomination  is  still  in  use  for  all  suboi-dinate  and 
local  o£Sces  without  the  interposition  of  a  conven- 
tion, and  the  canvass  is  conducted  by  tbe  personal 
solicitation  of  candidates,  the  work  of  the  hust- 
ings being  unchanged,  but  spread  over  wearisome 
square  leagues  of  territoiy,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated around  a  polling  booth.  Slate  officers 
are  now  nominated  in  all  states  by  conventions* 
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bat  whete  a  Bystem  of  permanent  locttl  nominat- 
ing  bodies  does  not  exist,  tlie  state  oonvention 
itill  partakes  lai^ly  of  the  character  of  a  leg:i8la' 
dve  caacus,  and  the  county  convention  is  a  meet- 
ioK  of  the  oarrow  group  which  carries  on  the 
goTemment  of  each  county  at  its  court  house; 
political  action  being  largely  confined  to  state 
and  county  of9ce  holders.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  nearly  all  cities  of  over  100,000  in  popular 
tion,  and  in  some,  like  Albany,  still  smaller, 
local  political  action  and  representation  in  state 
cooTeotlona  are  decided  by  a  continuous  political 
organiration  which  in  each  party  holds  annual 
primaries,  not  to  send  delegates  to  a  conventioQ, 
but  to  choose  the  members  of  its  governing  body, 
ordinarily  known  as  a  "general  committee." 
This  body  is  self-elective  under  the  thinly  dis- 
mised  forms  of  papular  selection  in  primaries. 
Highly  organized  state  conventions,  like  those  in 
New  York,  find  themselves  unable,  after  years 
of  effort,  to  break  through  this  organization  of 
office-holders  and  tax-eaters  to  reach  the  voters 
on  whom  party  action  should  rest  In  addition, 
while  the  theory  of  American  party  government 
eoDtemplates  the  convention  as  coming  fresh 
from  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the  people,  in 
fact  it  has  become  in  many  states,  and  is  tending 
to  become  in  all,  a  body  which  receives  its  initia- 
tive from  the  standing  state  central  committee. 
This  body,  in  New  York  and  several  of  the 
larger  stales,  has  a  member  to  each  congressional 
district,  the  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
from  these  districts  meeting  apart  in  groups  to 
■elect  the  committeeman  from  the  district  In 
Pennsylvania  and  a  number  of  other  states  the 
districts  electing  to  the  upper  state  chamber  are 
the  basis  of  membership.  As  the  apportionment 
of  conventions  is  ia  general  by  the  party  vote, 
ind  these  districts  are  laid  out  by  population,  in 
the  republican  party  the  allotment  of  members 
of  the  state  central  committee  by  these  districts 
gives  ttie  centres  of  population  a  preponderance 
in  the  permanent  committee  which  they  do  not 
poseeas  in  the  convention,  and  do  not  contribute 
in  elections  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  party. 
The  one  exception  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
city  vote  is  republican.  The  state  committee  or- 
ganizes, immediately  after  its  appointment,  by  the 
•election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  with  whom 
ire  associated  from  three  to  five  members  as  an 
executive  committee.  Unless  some  extraordinary 
exigency  arises,  like  the  resignation  of  a  nomi- 
nee, vacancies  on  the  ticket  being  usually  filled 
by  the  committee,  the  state  committee  does  not 
meet  ontil  it  issues  the  call  for  the  next  conven- 
tion. The  executive  committee  of  five  or  seven 
is  through  the  campaign  the  real  centre  of  party 
management,  and  the  actual  work  of  party  direc- 
tion devolves  on  the  chairman  and  secretary. 
The  first  is  nearly  always  a  man  of  wealth,  with  a 
taste  for  politics  and  skill  in  intrigue;  the  second 
ttteodsto  the  manifold  details  of  the  campaign, 
and  ia  assisted  by  a  corps  of  clerks  in  the  work  of 
iMuing  aaaeasments  to  the  offloe-holders  of  the 


party,  distributing  documents,  and  conducting 
the  wide  and  varied  correspondence  of  a  political 
headquarters.  The  chairman,  the  secretary  and 
the  executive  committee  constitute,  therefore,  a 
quasi  party  ministry,  selected  by  the  party  parlia- 
ment or  convention.  The  delicate  work  of  rais- 
ing and  distributing  funds,  of  making  engage- 
ments for  speakers,  of  arranging  local  disputes, 
of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  state  nomi- 
nees, of  arranging  the  "trades"  and  "deals "  by 
which  great  masses  of  votes  are  secured  in  the 
large  cities,  or  smaller  schemes  of  corruption  pre- 
pared in  the  rural  districts,  is  all  in  the  hands  of 
these  managers,  to  whom,  if  tliey  are  fit  for  their 
work,  run  all  the  threads  of  political  intrigue.  In 
a  large  state,  where  hundreds  of  local  officers  are 
chosen,  besides  state  officers  and  the  legislature, 
the  candidates  in  the  field  will  be  between  1,500 
and  S,000,  and  it  is  the  flret  business  of  the  officers 
of  a  state  committee  to  know  the  strength,  the 
motives,  the  support  and  the  character  of  each  of 
these  candidates.  Aside  from  a  laborious  canvass 
of  the  voters,  school  district  by  school  district, 
which  even  in  large  states  often  accounts  for  all 
but  6  or  6  per  cent  of  the  vote,  minute  informa- 
tion is  gleaned  in  great  central  states  as  to  the 
precise  political  condition  of  each  polling  district 
over  a  territory  a  quarter  as  large  as  France. 
Supplemental  to  the  regular  party  machinery  of 
a  state  committee,  congressional,  district,  county, 
city,  town  and  ward  qommittees,  an  astute  man- 
ager, like  Mr.  Tilden,  will  have  from  three  to  five 
correspondents  in  each  election  district  of  a  state, 
making,  in  a  state  like  New  York,  from  12,000  to 
1S,000  persons  whose  addresses  are  registered, 
and  whose  standing  is  known.  To  the  general 
observer,  an  American  political  contest  is  a  seeth- 
ing battle,  in  which  the  noise  of  the  captains  and 
their  shouting,  charges  and  counter-charges,  the 
din  of  speakers  and  the  clatter  of  newspapers, 
work  their  way  to  an  unexpected  result.  To  the 
few  managers  who  attain  success  in  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign,  even  a  great  state  like  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  lies  clearly  map- 
ped to  its  uttermost  bounds,  and  a  host  of  signs 
indicate  from  day  to  day  the  drift  of  public  feel- 
ing and  the  intentions  of  voters,  the  plans  of  can- 
didates and  the  purposes  of  the  opposition,  — 
The  minute  personal  acquaintance  which  makes 
this  knowledge  forcible,  constitutes  the  real 
strength  of  tho  "  machine  "  in  American  politics, 
which,  like  all  organization  that  produces  real 
results,  is  not  a  venal  accident,  but  the  fruit  of 
the  patient,  continuous  work  of  years.  The  men 
who  make  up  the  party  ministry,  intrusted  with 
its  direction,  are  not  speakers,  for  speaking  would 
be  wasted  on  their  work;  nor  political  thinkers, 
for  their  object  is  not  to  carry  out  a  policy,  but  to 
win  an  election.  They  are  generally  almost  un- 
known to  the  public,  and  they  have  all  the  con- 
tempt of  the  professional  expert  for  amateurs  in 
their  chosen  field.  Beginning  with  the  careful 
management  of  a  ward,  they  have  risen  by  the 
rude  natural  selection  of  political  strife;  and  con- 
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ventions,  while  they  often  make  mistakes  in  can- 
didates, rarely  blander  in  their  selection  of  man- 
agers. Inevitably,  by  the  time  the  members  of 
an  executive  committee,  and  still  more  the  chair- 
man and  secretary,  have  "  run  "  a  campaign,  par- 
ticularly a  successful  campaign,  their  influence 
is  felt  and  their  personality  known  throughout 
the  party  organization.  The  next  summer,  when 
the  state  committee  meets,  and  iasues  a  call  for 
the  next  convention,  which  will  select  its  succes- 
sor, the  managers  are  in  a  vastly  better  position 
to  touch  the  springs  of  party  action  and  secure  a 
convention  to  their  liking  than  any  one  else.  Nor 
does  this  control  of  the  convention  end  with  the 
election  of  delegates.  In  theory,  each  conven- 
tion is  still  a  public  meeting  which  organizes  it- 
self; in  practice,  by  unwritten  law  now  almost 
invariably  followed,  the  chairman  of  the  state 
committee,  acting  as  its  representative,  calls  the 
convention  to  order,  and  proposes  the  "tempo- 
rary "  chairman.  This  chairman,  whose  election 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  in  New  York 
state,  for  instance,  the  selection  of  another  chair- 
man has  occurred  only  once  in  both  parties  for 
twenty-five  years,  appoints  the  crucial  committees 
on  a  permanent  organization  and  on  credentials; 
the  oiie  decides  the  officers  of  the  convention, 
and  the  other  its  roll.  While  formally  made  by 
the  "temporary"  chairman,  these  committees 
are  actually  selected  by  the  state  committee, 
each  of  its  members  naming  one  for  his  con- 
gressional or  state  senatorial  district.  To  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  party  organization  in 
the  selection  of  delegates,  the  state  committee, 
and  particularly  its  executive  committee,  add, 
therefore,  a  profound  influence  in  directing  the 
action  and  determining  the  character  of  the  con- 
vention, while  it  is  still  an  inchoate  body.  If 
state  and  other  conventions  sat,  as  legislatures  do, 
for  a  term  of  months,  the  discovery  of  debate 
would  disclose  other  leaders;  but  conventions 
very  rarely  sit  over  two  days,  and  usually  only 
one.  The  practical  result  is,  that  acquaintance 
and  knowledge  of  men,  acquired  beforehand,  is 
everything  in  the  swift  canvass  and  rapid  combi- 
nations of  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  this,  the  cam- 
paign manager  has  an  overpowering  advantage. 
He  accomplishes  his  results  in  the  brief  and  wake- 
ful night,  while  his  amateur  opponent  is  marshal- 
ing his  forces  and  ascertaining  on  whom  he  can 
depend.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  machine 
wins,  but  that  it  is  ever  beaten. — A  comprehensive 
union  of  the  scattered  members  of  party  organi- 
zation has  never  yet  been  successfully  attempted. 
It  was  proposed  in  1880  by  the  national  democratic 
committee,  that  in  future  the  chairmen  of  state 
committees  should  be  elected  to  membership  in 
its  ranks,  that  the  members  of  state  committees 
should  preside  over  district  committees,  and  so  on 
down;  but  this  tirtiflcial  plan  collapsed  at  the 
start  through  the  natural  jealousy  of  state  mana- 
gers. In  both  parties  ench  series  of  committees 
acts  independently  in  its  own  sphere.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  national  executive  com- 


mittee overshadows  all  the  rest,  but  its  immediate 
efforts  are  confined  to  doubtful  states;  the  state 
executive  committee  in  like  manner  is  most  active 
and  exerts  the  widest  infiuence  where  party  suc- 
cess is  most  doubtful ;  and,  while  least  is  heard 
of  them  by  the  general  fjublic,  and  least  known 
except  by  politicians,  the  little  local  committees 
which  "run"  a  ward  or  township  are  the  moat 
vital  and  permanent  of  all.  An  organization, 
adopted  in  1883  by  the  democratic  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  carried  party  evolution  in  a  state 
to  its  last  form  in  the  United  States  by  linking 
the  state  committee  to  these  local  bodies  through 
a  provision  that  each  county  organization,  with 
an  apportionment  based  on  state  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, shaU  elect  a  member  to  the  state  committee. 
This  body  Iiaa,  therefore,  become  pennanent  and 
independent  of  the  state  convention,  the  party 
having  provided  itself,  by  a  curious  and  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  the  federal  government,  with 
a  permanent  executive.  Add  to  this  the  progress 
made  in  some  rural  Pennsylvania  counties  in 
bringing  90  to  9S  per  cent,  of  the  reg^tered  party 
voters  to  the  polls  in  choosing  the  county  organi- 
zation, and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  state,  as  in 
189(^80,  has  probably  antidpated  the  inevitable 
path  of  party  development  elsewhere.  —  L  The 
NaUonal  OomeetMm.  The  call  for  a  nationAl 
convention  in  all  organized  parties  is  issued  by 
the  national  committee,  a  body  consisting,  ia  the 
democratic  party,  of  a  member  from  each  state, 
and,  in  the  republican  party,  of  a  member  from 
each  state  and  territory.  In  both  cases  this  mem- 
ber has  been  selected  by  the  delegation  from  each 
state  or  territory  at  the  preceding  national  con- 
vention. The  oi^ganization  of  the  committee 
takes  place  immediately  after  the  convention,  its 
choice  of  a  chairman  and  executive  committee  is 
usually  greatly  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  the 
presidential  candidate,  and  to  this  select  body  is 
generally  committed  the  immediate  conduct  of  a 
presidential  campaign.  After  the  campaign  is 
over,  the  committee  rarely  meets  until  it  assembles 
to  call  the  next  convention.  Its  membership  is 
generally,  not  always,  made  up  of  men  both  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  as  a  campaign  as- 
sessment is  expected  from  each  member,  and  a 
large  sum  from  the  chairman;  in  the  two  cam- 
paigns, 1876  and  1880,  $36,000  or  more  in  each 
party.  The  call  names  the  time,  place  and  ap- 
portionment of  the  convention.  In  a  republican 
convention  the  call  provides  for  a  body  twice  the 
size  of  the  electoral  college,  with  two  delegates 
from  each  territory.  In  a  democratic  national 
convention,  down  to  1880,  the  numlwr  of  delegates 
was  an  indifferent  matter,  eiich  state  delegation 
casting  a  vote  equal  to  its  electoral  vote;  but  as 
the  delegates  are  in  general  twice  this  number, 
and  are  not  always  required  to  act  as  a  unit,  half- 
votes  result,  being  the  choice  of  single  delegates. 
In  1880  each  state  was  directed  to  send  twice  its 
electoral  representation.  The  republican  national 
convention  in  1880  directed  lis  national  committee 
to  prepare  before  the  next  national  convention  a 
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plan  for  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
future  cooTentiona  by  district  repreaentation  and 
upon  the  party  vote.  Twice  in  a  republican 
convention  the  candidate  has  been  decided  by  the 
vote  of  territorial  delegates,  whose  Totes  carried 
B.  B.  Hayes  in  1876,  and  J.  A.  Garfield  in  1880, 
icroas  the  majority  line.  The  national  committee, 
in  whose  meetings  written  proxies  are  by  usage 
allowed,  besides  issuing  the  call,  decides  the  pro- 
ridonal  roll  of  the  convention  pending  organisa- 
tion, and  passes  in  this  way  upon  contests,  provides 
the  temporary  organization,  and  has  charge  of 
the  af^voaches  to  the  convention — three  most  im- 
portant prerogatives.  In  republican  conventions 
the  adoption  of  a  platform  precedes  the  choice  of 
a  candidate;  in  democratic  conventions  it  succeeds 
thenomiiiation.  In  both,  while  the  term  "ballot" 
is  used,  the  voting  for  candidates  is  vMttoee,  the 
"chairman  "  of  each  delegation  announcing  the 
nomerical  vote  of  his  state.  If  this  is  questioned 
in  a  republican  convention,  the  roll  of  the  con- 
vention can  be  called  by  the  secretary  of  the 
coovenllon.  In  democratic  conventions  it  is  the 
rule,  not  without  exceptions,  to  treat  the  action 
of  a  delegation  as  final ;  and  a  majority  of  one,  if 
the  ddegation  be  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit,  is 
pennitted  to  direct  the  entire  vote  of  the  largest 
state.  The  theory  of  the  republican  convention 
is,  that  the  delegates  standing  for  congressional 
districts  are  chosen  by  those  districts,  either  di- 
rectly by  conventions  in  them  or  by  the  delegates 
fran  those  districts  to  the  state  convention,  acting 
IB  a  separate  group;  the  state  convention  merely 
certifying  this  result,  the  selection  and  control  of 
the  state  convention  being  limited  to  the  four 
ddegates-at-large  apportioned  by  each  state.  This 
theory  was  questioned  by  the  supporters  of  ex- 
Ptesident  Grant's  nomination  in  1880;  but  the 
convention  established  district  representation  as 
the  common  law  of  the  party.  The  democratic 
national  convention  is,  on  the  other  hand,  organ- 
ized upon  the  theory  that  the  entire  state  delega- 
tion- is  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  state 
convention,  which  acts  for  the  party  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Its  instructions  are  therefore  manda- 
tory, and  are  so  recognized  by  the  party  conven- 
tion. In  both  parties  the  call  for  the  national 
coDveotion  is  followed  by  a  call  issued  by  each 
state  committee  for  a  state  convention,  to  choose 
delegates.  In  New  England,  and  in  some  of  the 
western  states,  each  district  chooses  its  pair  of 
dd^ates,  and  the  state  convention  chooses  the 
stste  delegates-at-large ;  but  in  a  majority  of 
slates  the  work  is  done  at  a  single  convention,  the 
delegates  from  each  district  presenting  their 
dioice,  and  the  convention  passing  on  the  entire 
list.  Inflexible  usage  requires  residence,  within 
a  state  or  district,  of  thefa:  delegates,  who  are  in 
general  a  picked  body  of  most  able  men,  aver- 
aging above  the  level  of  congressmen.  The  im- 
portance of  the  issue,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
assemblage,  the  immense  throng  of  spectators, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  decisions,  make  a  national 
convention  the  most  imposing  and  interesting 


body  in  American  politics.  —  II.  2he  State  Oonr 
nention.  State  convrations  have  been  held  since 
the  war  by  each  party  before  every  general  elec- 
tion, for  the  nomination  of  state  candidates  and 
the  adoption  of  a  platform,  and,  as  above  stated, 
once  in  four  years,  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
national  convention.  The  call  is  in  all  cases 
issued  by  the  state  central  committee,  originating 
with  the  previous  convention.  .  The  powers  of  a 
state  committee  over  the  preliminaries  of  a  state 
convention  are  like  those  described  above  in  na- 
tional affairs.  In  addition,  in  New  York  state,  the 
state  committee  names  the  committee  which  re- 
ports a  permanent  organization.  The  guard  of  a 
state  committee  over  the  hall  in  which  a  regular 
convention  sits  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  prevent 
its  forcible  capture,  as  in  the  New  York  democratic 
convention  in  18S9,  and  the  Massachusetts  demo- 
cratic convention  in  1878.  The  control  of  a  state 
committee  will  not  convert  a  minority  in  a  con- 
vention into  a  majority;  but  it  is  invaluable  in 
enabling  a  small  and  brittle  majority  to  carry  out 
tiie  wishes  of  skillful  leaders  by  giving  it  a  defi- 
nite couiae  to  pursue.  The  apportionment  of  del- 
egates to  a  state  convention  is  still,  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  states,  upon  the  basis  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  state  legislature ;  but  in  many  states, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.,  in  both  parties,  and  in  New 
York  and  most  other  states,  in  the  republican 
party,  an  apportioViment  is  iMsed  upon  the  last 
party  vote.  The  size  of  state  conventions  varies 
from  1,300  to  1,400  in  New  Jersey  to  small  bodies 
of  between  100  and  900;  the  average  being  be- 
tween MO  and  000.  Substitutes  are  always  per- 
mitted; and  as  late  as  1888  the  state  democratic 
convention  in  Ohio  contained  county  delegations 
on  the  "  mass  system,"  a  large  number  of  voters 
coming  en  nuu»e  from  a  county  and  casting  its 
apportioned  vote  in  the.  convention. — III.  Local 
Partg  Oonemmimt.  The  county  convention  in 
rural  districts  consists  of  delegates  from  the  towns, 
and  is,  in  its  county  committee  and  general  work- 
ing, a  miniature  of  the  state  party  machinery, 
and  needs  no  special  description.  Conventions 
and  committees  exist,  likewise,  for  congressional 
districts,  and  while  conventions  meet  for  every 
possible  nomination,  a  standing  committee  is  in- 
frequently appointed  by  these  bodies.  A  sketch 
of  local  party  machinery  in  New  York  city  is 
given  in  the  article  on  Cauccb.  Primaries  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  permanent  party  ma- 
chinery, aside  from  those  held  to  select  delegates 
to  nominating  conventions,  are  also  held  by  the 
republican  party  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
democratic  party  in  Jeney  City,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  each  case  leading  to  the  cor- 
rupt control  of  party  machinery,  while  a  party 
democratic  registry  exists  in  South  Carolina. 
In  addition  to  the  network  of  districts  thrown 
over  an  American  city,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are,  for  instance,  divided  into  congressional, 
state,  senatorial  and  representative,  alderraanic 
and  judicial  districts,  besides  electiug  county  and 
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city  offlcen.  Taking  both  parties  together,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  coaventions  are  held  in  each  of  these 
cities  on  the  eve  of  an  important  election.  None 
but  professional  politicians  are  able  either  to 
un.dereland  or  follow  this  complicitted  mill  for 
grinding  out  candidates,  and  a  permanent  local 
organization  relieves  the  busy  citizen  of  all  con- 
cern in  the  matter  by  providing  him  -with  a  choice 
between  two  equally  bad  nominations.  —  Aa  a 
result,  the  final  evolution  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  appearance  in  city 
politics  of  self-appointed  committees,  of  which 
the  Philadelphia  "committee  of  100"  is  a  most 
conspicuous  instance,  made  up  of  leading  mer- 
chants who  have  assumed  political  control,  "  in- 
dorsing" party  nominations,  furnishing  tickets 
and  workers  at  the  polls,  prosecuting  repeaters, 
conducting  long  investigations  into  city  offices, 
and  securing  the  passage  of  needed  legislation. 
The  downfall  of  Tweed  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  such  a  committee,  the  "committee  of 
70,"  and  the  appearance  in  American  politics 
of  such  committees  has  so  far  uniformly  been  for 
good.  They  are  in  general  accepted  as  more 
closely  expressing  the  popular  will  than  city  con- 
TentioDS,  and  in  time  such  committees  are  likely  to 
play  a  wider  part.  Simple  as  American  party  gov- 
ernment appears  in  this  outline,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  places  the  voter  at  many  removes 
from  the  exercise  of  power.  In  dealing  with  a 
presidential  nomination,  the  Voter,  for  instance, 
shares  in  choosing  delegates  to  a  ward  convention, 
which  chooses  delegates  to  a  city  or  county  con- 
vention, wliich  sends  delegates  to  a  state  conven- 
tion, which  names  the  delegates  who  name  the 
candidate.  The  surprise  is,  that  the  popular  will 
is  felt  at  all  through  these  removes,  no  one  of 
which  has  the  guarantee  of  law  save  the  first  in 
some  states,  and  the  action  of  nominating  conven- 
tions in  Ohio,  where  bribery  in  such  conventions 
is  made  a  crime.  TAixMxrr  Wiixiaxb. 

PARTY  NAMES  IN  U.  S.  BISTORT.  (See 
AxERicAS  Pabtt,  Anti-Fbdbiux  Partt,  Anti- 
Masonic  Pabtt,  CoMSTrrnTioMAi,  Union  Paktt, 
Dbmocbatic-Republican  Partt,  Fedbbai,  Pab- 
TT,  Greenback-Labor  Partt,  Liberal-Repub- 
ucan  Party,  Republican  Pabtt,Whio  Partt.) 

PATENT  OFFICE.  Although  the  issue  of 
American  patents  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  first  creation  of 
the  patent  office,  with  a  commissioner  of  patents, 
dates  from  the  year  1886.  Prior  to  that  date 
patents  were  issued  directly  by  the  department  of 
state.  By  act  of  July  4, 1886,  an  office  denomi- 
nated the  patent  office  was  created,  to  be  attached 
to  the  department  of  state,  and  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing for  its  use  was  provided  for.  The  chief 
officer,  styled  the  commissioner  of  patents,  was 
required  to  perform  all  acts  touching  the  granting 
of  patents  for  new  and  useful  inventions,  with  a 
salary  of  $8,000,  and  seven  clerks.  Patents  were 
to  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  coun- 


tersigned by  the  commissioner.  The  number  of 
patents  issued  in  the  earlier  years  was  very  small, 
varying,  from  1887  to  1847,  from  about  400  to 
600  per  annum ;  but  since  1865  the  business  has 
enormously  incrensed,  until  now  the  number  of 
patents  annually  issued  is  about  16,000,  with  fees 
(averaging  $86  for  each  patent)  amounting  to 
about  $800,000  per  annum.  The  patent  office  is 
not  only  self-supporting,  the  fees  paying  all  run- 
ning expenses,  with  the  salaries  of  some  850  clerks, 
but  it  actually  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  annual  surplus  of  about  $200,000.  It 
has  been  urged  with  some  force,  that  the  inventors 
of  the  country  should  not  be  taxed  beyond  the 
actual  cost  of  administering  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  registry  of  patents,  and  that  a 
large  reduction  of  patent  fees  ought  in  equity  to 
be  made.  —  By  the  act  of  1886  patents  were 
granted  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  right  of  ex- 
tension for  seven  years  longer,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioner  of  patents.  In  1861  the  law 
now  in  force  was  enacted,  making  the  term  of 
original  patents  seventeen  years;  and  no  extension 
for  patents  granted  since  March  2, 1861,  is  allowed 
except  by  special  act  of  congress.  A  very  few 
patents  have  been  thus  renewed,  and  many  more 
have  been  asked  for,  upon  the  plea  of  insufficient 
remuneration  to  their  owners.  The  last  patents 
extendable  by  the  patent  office  expired  in  1876.  — 
The  commissioner  of  patents  is  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate  for  no  definite  term  of  office, 
with  a  salary  of  $4,500.  He  is  aided  by  an  assist- 
ant commissioner  (salary,  $8,000)  three  examiners- 
in-chief  (salary,  $iB,000  each),  one  examiner  of 
interferences  (salary,  $2,600)  and  twenty-five  ex- 
aminers (salary,  $2,400  each),  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  having  charge  of  one  of  the  following  distinct 
classes  af  inventions:  1,  agriculture;  S,  agricult- 
ural products;  8,  metallurgy,  brewing  and  gas; 
4,  civil  engineering;  6,  fine  arts;  6,  chemistry;  7, 
harvesters;  8,  household;  0,  hydraulics  and  pneu-' 
matics;  10,  carriage8,wagons  and  cars;  11,  leather- 
working  machinery  and  products;  12,  mechanical 
engineering;  18,  metal-working,  class  A;  14,  metal- 
working,  class  B;  15,  plastics;  16,  philosophical; 
17,  printing  and  paper  manufacturing;  18,  steam 
engineering;  19,  calorifics,  stoves  and  lamps;  20, 
builders'  hardware,  locks  and  surgery;  21,  fabrics 
and  textile  machinery;  22,  fire-arms,  navigation, 
signals  and  wood- working ;  88,  trade  marks  and 
labels;  24,  designs  and  sewing  machines;  26, 
milling.  Besides  these,  there  are  about  800 
assistant  examiners,  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  the 
annual  salaries  of  the  office  reaching  $687,000  per 
annum. — The  commissioner  of  patents  is  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  with  a  list  of  patents  issued  during  the  year. 
This  valuable  series  of  reports  began  with  1887, 
and  for  a  series  of  years  included  a  report  upon 
arts  and  manufactures  and  upon  agriculture  in 
one  annual  volume.  With  the  year  1849  began 
the  issue  of  the  agricultural  report  in  a  separate 
volume,  which  was  continued  until  1861,  after 
which  the  commissioner  of  patents  no  longer 
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bmed  an  agricultural  report,  the  department  of 
agriculture  having  been  created  in  1862.  The 
series  of  patent  office  reports,  issued  annually  with 
i^pedfications  and  [sometimes]  drawings,  was  con- 
liaaed  until  1871  (the  set,  1887-71,  numbering 
sizty-flve  Tolames  on  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and 
thirteen  volumes  on  Agriculture),  after  which  the 
method  of  publication  of  patents  was  radically 
changed,  the  annual  reports  being  succeeded  by 
the  following  publications:  1.  Specifications  and 
Drawings  of  Patents  issued  from  the  United 
eutes  Patent  OfBce.  May  80,  1871,  to  December, 
188S.  Of  these,  196  volumes  in  quarto  (weekly 
for  the  first  year,  monthly  from  July,  1872,)  have 
been  issued.  3.  OtBdal  Gazette  of  the  United 
Sutes  Patent  Office  (weekly)  January,  1872,  to 
December,  188S,  24  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  full  list  of  patents,  decisions  in  patent  cases, 
etc.,  with  drawings  in  reduced  size.  8.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  These 
contain,  since  1873,  a  bare  list  or  index  of  patents 
sanually  issued,  without  gpeciflcations  or  draw- 
ings, but  with  leferencee  to  the  Official  Gazette 
ami  monthly  volumes  of  specifications,  and  a 
itatement  of  the  aggregate  business  of  the  office 
fat  the  calendar  year.  Besides  these,  the  office 
has  issued  a  "  Subject-matter  Index  of  Patents 
for  Inventions  issued  by  the  U.  8.  Patent  Office 
from  17W  to  1878,"  8  vols.,  Washington,  1878. 
There  should  also  be  noted  as  covering  the  com- 
paratively small  record  of  inventive  art  from 
17W  to  1887,  "  A  List  of  Patents  granted  by  the 
U.  8.  from  April  10,  1790^  to  Dec.  81,  1886,  with 
Appendix  of  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office  in  1828, 
1830  and  1881,"  8vo.,  Washington,  1872.  Pam- 
phlets containing  the  patent  laws,  the  rules  of 
practice  in  the  patent  office,  etc.,  are  furnished  to 
ill  applicants.  — The  patent  office  building  was 
homed  in  December,  1886,  with  the  models  accu- 
mulated, many  of  which  were  replaced  by  act  of 
oongreaa.  Again,  in  1877,  a  part  of  the  office, 
with  several  thousand  models,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  the  loes  was  largely  repaired  by  the 
manufacture  of  new  models.  —  On  the  creation 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  in  1848,  the 
patent  office  was  transferred  to  that  department, 
where  it  now  remains,  all  patents  being  signed  by 
the  lecretary  of  the  interior,  and  countersigned 
by  the  commissioner  of  patents.  The  patent 
office,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  27S,000 
models,  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
marble  building  known  as  the  interior  depart- 
ment. The  arrangement  and  display  of  models 
of  patents  in  its  long  halls  is  extensive  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  heavy  additions  of  each  year  will 
•oon  require  much  more  spoxse  than  is  now  at 
command. — The  following  is  a  list  of  commis- 
liooera  of  patents,  with  the  commencement  of  the 
tom  of  service  of  each: 

t  BovT  U  BUswmth. Jn]y      4,1888 

t  Wmimd  Bnrke May      5, 184fi 

1^  IhoBMlwlMllk Har       B,  1849 

*■  SilMH.  Bodges Not.      1,1858 

i^  Cbailc*  Maaon Maicb  S4, 1SB3 

1  JoKph  Holt Sq^t      9, 18B7 


7.  WUliam  D.  BUbop Hay  7, 18i» 

a  Philip  F.  Thomaa Feb.  15, 1880 

8.  Darld  P.  Hollowaj March  28, 1861 

10.  Thoniaa  C.  Theaker Aug.  IS,  1865 

11.  Elisha  Foote Jnly  88, 18(» 

la.  Samnel  S.  Fisher May  1,  18B9 

18.  Mortimer   U.  Leggett Jan.  16,1871 

14.  John  M.  Tbacber Nov.  1,1874 

15.  K.  Holland  Duell Oct.  1,  1R7S 

16.  Kills  Spear Jan.  80,1877 

17.  IIall>ert  E.  Paine Nov.  1,1878 

18.  Edgar  M.  Marble May  7,1880 

19.  Benjamin  Buttenrortb Oct.  86,1888 

A.  R.  Spofford. 

PATENTS,  AND  THE  PATENT  SYSTEM. 

The  patent  system  has  assumed  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  important  office  in  the  economy 
of  modem  industrial  communities.  Its  develop- 
ment is  closely  interwoven  with  the  phenomenal 
material  progress  and  the  immense  extension  of 
applied  science  which  distinguish  that  period. 
Especially  has  this  system  been  identified  with 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  physical 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  patent  laws 
have  been  extended  and  improved  to  meet  or  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  the  growing  nation,  and  now,  in 
its  more  modem  form,  the  patent  system  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  American  institutioh.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  present  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  world's  important  inventions  originate  in  the 
United  States.  The  records  of  our  patent  office  are 
sou^t  for  and  studied  by  the  inventors  and  the  sci- 
entists of  every  nation,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ad- 
vanced patent  policy  is  almost  universally  admit- 
ted. Sir  William  Thomson  said,  in  1876:  "If  Eu- 
rope does  not  amend  its  patent  laws  *  *  America 
will  speedily  become  the  nursery  of  important 
inventions  for  the  world. "  No  feature  of  our  fed- 
eral'system  has  been  proven  of  greater  economic 
importance  than  the  patent  system.  It  will  be 
treated,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
permit,  under  the  following  heads:  I.  History  of 
the  System  in  England  and  America;  II.  The 
Existing  American  Patent  Law,  and  the  Proce- 
dure imder  it;  III.  The  General  Policy  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Patent  Laws;  lY.  Changes  in  the  Exist- 
ing Law  which  would  be  desirable;  V.  Foreign 
Patent  Laws.  —  I.  Hibtohy.  1.  In  England. 
The  origin  of  the  patent  system  has  been  re- 
motely traced  to  the  guild  monopolies  which  were 
a  dominant  feature  of  the  urban  industries  of 
mediseval  Europe.  In  its  modem  aspect  and 
theory,  however,  the  system  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  exclusive  and  grasping  trades  customs 
which  brought  the  guilds  into  reproach;  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  existing  practice 
of  letters  patent  for  inventions  is  distinctively 
English  in  its  origin.  The  form  of  the  grant  of 
a  patent  of  invention  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  English 
crown  in  its  grants  of  exclusive  privileges.  The 
arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative resulted  in  the  oppressive  and  galling 
monopolies  which  were  abolished  in  the  constitu- 
tional struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
grant  of  monopolies  for  inventions,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  just 
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and  constitutional.  These  were  excepted  from 
the  sweeping  prohibitions  of  the  great  statute  of 
monopolies,  enacted  in  1624;  and  upon  the  provi- 
sos of  that  act  there  has  been  reared  the  modem 
English  patent  system,  which  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures has  been  extended  into  nearly  every  civilized 
state.  —  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  English  crown,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  grant  of  a  patent,  was  the  grant 
by  Edward  III.  to  two  aldermen  of  a  patent  of 
privilege  that  they  and  their  assigns  should  have 
the  sole  making  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Priv- 
ileges of  this  nature,  although  rare  at  this  early 
period,  seem  not  to  have  been  considered  anoma- 
lous, for  it  ia  stated  in  a  case  reported  in  the  Year 
Book,  part  iv.,  40,  Edw.  in.,  fol.  17, 18,  that  arts 
and  sciences  which  are  for  the  public  good  are 
greatly  favored  in  the  law,  and  the  king,  as 
chief  guardian  of  the  common  weal,  has  power 
and  authority  by  his  prerogative  to  grant  many 
privileges,  although  prima  fade  they  appear  to 
be  clearly  against  common  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  early  popular  and  judicial  disapproval 
of  mere  monopolies  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  John 
Peechie,  of  London,  was  severely  punished  for 
procuring  a  license  under  the  great  seal  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  sweet  wines  in  London.  (3  Inst. , 
181.)  Two  centimes  later,  grants  of  patents,  as 
well  as  of  mere  monopolies,  had  become  less  un- 
usual. The  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  contain  dicta  from  which  it  appears, 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  lawyers  and  judges  had  attained  to 
something  approaching  the  modern  conception  of 
patents.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  a  patent 
was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Hastinges  of  the  sole  trade 
for  several  years  of  making  frisadoee,  in  consid- 
eration that  he  had  brought  the  method  of  making 
them  from  Amsterdam.  This  patent  was  consid- 
ered valid  until  it  was  shown  that  some  clothiers 
had,  before  its  date,  made  baize  of  a  similar  ma- 
terial. (Noy  Rep.,  182.)  In  another  case  decided 
in  this  reign,  a  patent  having  been  granted  for  the 
sole  and  only  use  of  a  sieve,  or  instrument  for 
melting  lead,  it  was  said  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber,  that  the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
newly  invented  by  the  grantee,  whereby  he  might 
have  the  privilege  of  exclusive  power  over  It,  or 
else  used  before,  in  which  case  they  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  have  the  sole  use  of  it. 
(Noy  Rep.,  188.)  But  the  strongest  of  these 
early  cases  is  Darcy  w.  AUein,  decided  44  Eliza- 
beth, which  contains  the  following:  "  Where  any 
man  by  his  own  charge  or  industry,  or  by  his  own 
wit  or  invention,  brings  any  new  trade  into  the 
realm,  or  any  engine  tending  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  trade,  that  never  was  used  before;  and  that 
for  the  good  of  the  realm;  in  such  cases  the  king 
may  grant  to  him  a  monopoly  patent  for  some 
reasonable  time,  until  the  subjects  may  learn  the 
same,  in  consideration  of  the  good  that  he  doth 
bring,  by  his  invention,  to  the  commonwealth; 
otherwise  not."  —  These  cases  contain  the  com- 


mon law  germs  of  our  existing  systems  of  patent 
law.  In  the  next  reign  was  passed  (1624)  the 
statute  of  monopolies,  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
statutory  recognition  of  patents  for  inventions,  as 
it  is  also  the  final  parliamentary  denunciation  of 
mere  monopolies.  The  proviso  of  this  statute, 
which  is  still  the  foundation  of  English  patent 
law,  is  as  follows:  "Provided  also,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  any  declaration  before  mentioned 
shall  not  extend  to  any  letters  patent  and  grants 
of  privileges  for  the  term  of  fourteen  yean  or 
under,  hereafter  to  be  made,  of  the  sole  working 
and  mitiring  of  any  manner  of  new  manufacture 
within  the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  or 
inventors  of  such  manufacture,  which  others  at 
the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  shall  not 
use,  so  as  also  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
hurtful  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient." 
This  statute  is  regarded  as  merely  declaratory  of 
the  common  law,  and  the  following  essentials  of  a 
valid  patent  are  enumerated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
in  hU  "  Institutes"  :  "First,  it  must  be  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  under.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  granted  to  the  first  and  true  inventor. 
Thirdly,  it  must  be  of  such  manufactures,  which 
any  other  at  the  making  of  such  letters  patents  did 
not  use;  for  albeit  it  were  newly  invented,  yet  if 
any  other  did  use  it  at  the  making  of  the  letters  pat- 
ents, or  grant  of  the  priviledge,  it  is  declared  and 
enacted  to  be  void  by  this  act.  Fourthly,  the  priv- 
iledge must  not  be  contrary  to  law:  such  a  privi- 
ledge as  is  consonant  to  law,  must  be  substantially 
and  essentially  newly  invented ;  but  if  the  aubstance 
was  in  at  before,  and  a  new  addition  thereunto, 
though  that  addition  make  the  former  more  profit- 
able, yet  is  it  not  a  new  manufacture  in  law;  and 
so  it  was  resolved  in  the  exchequer  chamber, 
Pasch,  IS  Eliz.,  in  Bircot's  case  for  a  priviledge 
concerning  the  preparing  and  melting,  etc.,  of 
lead  ore;  for  there  it  watt  said,  that  that  was  to 
put  but  a  new  button  to  an  old  coat;  and  it  ia 
much  easier  to  adde  then  to  invent.  And  there  it 
was  also  resolved,  that  if  the  new  manufacture 
be  substantially  invented  according  to  law,  yet  no 
old  manufacture  in  use  can  be  prohibited.  Fifth- 
ly, nor  mischievous  to  the  state  by  raising  of 
prices  of  commodities  at  home.  In  every  such 
new  manufacture  that  deserves  a  priviledge,  there 
must  be  urgent  neeeuUat,  and  evident  litSitM. 
Sixthly,  nor  to  the  hurt  of  trade.  This  is  very 
material  and  evident.  Seventhly,  nor  generally 
inconvenient.  There  was  a  new  invention  found 
out  heretofore  that  bonnets  and  caps  might  be 
thickened  in  a  filling  mill,  by  which  means  more 
might  be  thickened  and  filled  In  one  day  then  by 
the  labours  of  fourscore  men,  who  got  their  livings 
by  it.  It  was  ordained  that  bonnets  and  caps 
should  be  thickened  and  fulled  by  the  strength  of 
men,  and  not  in  a  fulling  mill,  for  it  was  holden 
inconvenient  to  turn  so  many  labouring  men  to 
idlenesse.  If  any  of  these  seven  qualities  fail,  the 
priviledge  is  declared  and  enacted  to  be  void  by 
this  act,  *  *  and  yet  this  act  maketh  them  no 
better  then  they  should  have  been,  if  this  act  had 
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never  been  made,  but  only  except  and  exempt 
them  out  of  the  purvieu  and  penalty  of  this  law." 
(Coke,  8  Inat.,  184.)  —  In  spite  of  its  crude  eco- 
nomic notions,  this  commentary  is  an  Interesting 
and  instructive  epitome  of  the  early  Knglish  pat- 
ent law.  It  throws  light  upon  the  origin  of  not 
a  few  of  the  legal  doctrines  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  patent  laws  of  more  modem  times. 
Horeorerit  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  nearly 
all  of  what  continued  to  be  the  learning  in  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Coke's  time.  The  system  con- 
tinued in  a  oomparatirely  rudimentary  condition 
ODtil  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  One  or 
two  incidents  in  its  history  should,  however,  be 
noticed.  In  16S9  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
abolishing  "all  patents  for  new  Inventions  not 
pot  in  ixactice  from  the  date  of  their  respective 
grants."  A  still  more  important  change  was 
effected  during  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  only  recorded  description  of  the 
invoition  or  discovery  protected  by  patent,  was 
contained  in  a  few  words,  giving  merely  the  name 
of  the  process  or  the  purpose  of  the  invention. 
Bat  about  this  time  the  practice  was  introduced, 
appearing  first  in  Hill's  patent  granted  in  1718,  of 
requiring  a  patentee  to  cause  a  specification  or 
complete  description  of  his  invention  "to  be  In- 
roUed  in  Her  Hajestie's  High  C!ourt  of  Chancery  " 
within  a  certain  time,  generally  two  or  three 
months,  of  the  date  of  the  patent  This  practice 
nltimately  became  general;  and  the  theory  then 
arose  that  the  grant  of  a  patent  constituted  a  sort 
of  contract  between  the  patentee  and  the  state, 
whereby  the  patentee  was  protected  in  the  exclu- 
ave  practice  of  his  invention  in  consideration 
of  his  famishing  in  the  specification  a  complete 
dncription  of  his  Invention  for  the  public  benefit 
after  the  expiration  of  his  patent.  The  speciflca'' 
tioBs  of  some  of  the  earlier  patents  throw  a  curi- 
008  Ught  upon  the  economic  notions  of  the  people. 
WeisenthaFs  specification  (1766)  was  for  "  Work- 
ing Fine  Thread  in  Needlework,  after  the  Manner 
of  Dresden  Needlework,  and  for  erecting  a  Man- 
ufacture of  that  Sort  in  this  Kingdom  so  as  to  be 
of  Pnblic  Utility,  and  enable  Poor  Oirls  of  Eight 
Yean  Old  to  maintjiin  themselves  without  being 
borthenaome  to  the  Parish  to  which  they  belong." 
Other  patents  were  granted  for  the  few  crude 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  time. 
No  material  progress  was  made,  however,  in  the 
farther  development  of  the  patent  system  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century ,  a  series  of  important  dis- 
ooveries  was  made  which  heralded  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  physical  sciences.  These  inven- 
tions were  patented,  and  the  patents  became  the 
lubjects  of  contests  which  ended  in  a  series  of  ad- 
judications, beginning  with  Arkwright's  case  in 
1785,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  discussed 
and  settled  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
patent  law.  The  inventions  of  Watt,  and  Har- 
gKave,  and  Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  soon  di- 
rected attention  upon  the  patent  laws.  Stimulated 
by  the  example  of  these  men  and  by  the  hope  of 


reward,  men  began  to  devote  their  energies  to 
devising  improvements  upon  the  crude  methods 
then  employed  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  num- 
ber of  inventions  rapidly  increased;  and  while  in 
1760  the  number  of  English  patents  granted  was 
only  seven,  in  1800,  ninety -six  were  issued;  in 
1825,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and'  the  British  pat- 
ent office  now  issues  annually  between  three  and 
four  thousand  patents.  The  last  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  system  were  the  passage 
of  the  act  6  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  88,  in  1835,  and 
the  patent  law  amendment  act  in  1852,  which 
brought  the  system  into  its  present  condition; 
and  finally,  during  the  present  year  (188S),  there 
has  been  passed  an  "  Act  to  amend  and  consoli- 
date the  law  relating  to  patents  for  inventions, 
registration  of  designs  and  trademarks.'  This 
act  makes  certain  changes  in  the  present  law 
which  are  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1, 1884.  —2.  In 
Ameriea.  A  few  of  the  earlier  British  patents, 
as  Cumberland's  patent  (1720),  were  granted  for 
"Our  said  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain,  called 
England,  our  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  "Town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  our  Colonies  and  Plantocions  in  America." 
Letters  patent  for  inventions  appear  also  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  different  colonies  before  the 
revolution.  In  1641,  Samuel  Winslow,  of  Massa- 
chtisetts,  obtained  from  the  general  court  of  that 
colony  a  patent  for  his  process  of  making  salt ; 
and  in  1656  a  son  of  Oov.  Winthrop  obtained  a 
patent  for  another  salt  making  process.  Patents 
were  similarly  granted  in  Connecticut  during  the 
colonial  period;  but  no  organized  patent  system 
existed  here  tmtil  after  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government.  The  basis  of  the  American 
patent  system  is  the  clause  in  the  United  States 
constitution  which  confers  upon  congress  power 
"  To  Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  Bight  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries."  Patents  thus  became 
the  spbject  of  federal  legislation,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  power  so  delegated,  congress  has  passed  a 
series  of  patent  laws,  commencing  with  the  act  of 
1790.  Under  this  act  letters  patent  were  granted 
upon  "any  useful  art,  manufacture,  engine,  ma- 
chine or  device,  or  any  improvement  therein,  not 
before  known  or  tised,"  for  "  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years."  The  application  for  a. 
patent  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  war,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  attorney  general,  and  it 
required  the  concurrent  action  of  two  of  those 
officials  to  issue  the  patent.  The  specification  or 
description  of  the  invention  was  certified  by  the 
attorney  general,  and  the  patent  on  its  issue  was 
sealed  with  the  great  seal  and  signed  by  the 
president.  No  distinction  was  made  in  this  act 
between  foreigners  and  citizens,  and  there  was  no 
examination  of  the  novelty  or  patentability  of 
inventions.  In  1798  a  second  act  was  passed 
superseding  the  former  one,  and  making  changes 
in  the  system.  Patents  were  issued  only  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  applicants  were 
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required,  before  United  States  patents  could 
issue  to  them,  to  surrender  any  patents  that 
might  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  before  the  federal  government  was 
«stabliahed.  This  statute  also  provided  that  the 
application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  tliat  Interferences  between  applications 
should  be  decided  by  a  board  of  three  arbitra- 
tors. A  government  fee  of  $30  was  established, 
and  a  penalty  of  triple  damages  imposed  on  in- 
fringers. Supplemental  acta  were  passed  in  1794 
and  1800,  the  latter  of  which  extended  patent* 
privileges  to  aliens  who  at  the  time  of  making 
application  had  been  for  two  years  resident  in  the 
United  States,  and  required  all  applications  made 
pursuant  to  that  act  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
oath  to  the  effect  that,  to  the  best  of  the  appli- 
cant's knowledge  and  belief,  the  invention  "  had 
not  been  known  or  used  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country."  A  few  years  later  the  constitutional 
question  arose  whether  a  state  still  had  power  to 
grant  patents,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  giving  power  of  legislation  on  patents 
to  congress.  In  1 798  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature  granting  to  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privi- 
lege of  constructing,  making,  using,  employing 
and  navigating  all  and  every  species  or  kinds  of 
boats  or  watercraft,  which  might  be  urged  or  im- 
pelled through  the  water,  by  the  force  of  Are  or 
steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays  and  waters  what- 
soever, within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of 
this  state,"  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from 
the  passage  of  the  act,  provided  that  he  should, 
within  twelve  months,  construct  a  boat  of  at  least 
twenty  tons  capacity  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
the  mean  progress  of  which,  against  the  current 
or  tide  of  the  Hudson  river,  diould  be  not  less 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  Livingston  having 
failed  to  accomplish  this,  the  same  provisions  were 
re-enacted  in  1808,  and  again  in  1808,  securing 
like  privileges  to  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton. 
Steam  navigation  having  now  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  through  the  efforts  of  these  men,  oth- 
«rs  undertook,  without  license  from  them,  to  use 
the  same  motive  power  In  navigating  the  Hudson. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  then  applied  to  the  state 
courts  for  an  injunction,  which  was  at  first  denied 
•on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature was  contrary  to  the  clause  of  the  United 
States  constitution  giving  congress  power  to  leg- 
islate upon  letters  patent.  But  upon  appeal, 
Thompson  and  Kent,  JJ.,  held  that  the  act  was 
constitutional,  on  the  ground  that  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  patents  was  not  exclusive,  and  the  in- 
junction was  granted  (Livingston  v».  Van  Ingen,  9 
Johns,  506.)  Similar  privileges  were  then  granted 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania 
and  Tennessee,  to  citizens  of  those  States.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation 
was  subsequently  raised  in  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  in  Gibbons  m.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  1. 
The  precise  point  was  not  decided,  however,  the 
New  York  act  being  held  to  be  tmoonstitutional, 


because  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  regulating  commerce.  Since  that  time, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  dissenting 
authority  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Tucker, 
the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  federal  jurisdiction 
over  patents  is  exclusive,  and  the  question  must 
now  be  regarded  as  so  settled.  —  In  1819  a  law 
was  enacted  by  congress,  giving  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
actions  arising  under  the  patent  or  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  provision  for  the 
"reissue  "of  defective  patents  was  made  in  the 
act  of  1882,  which  also  provided  for  the  annxial 
publication  of  the  lists  of  expired  patents,  and 
established  a  system  of  renewing  or  extending 
patents  about  to  expire  upon  application  to  con- 
gress. Another  statute,  i>aased  in  1832,  extended 
patent  privileges  still  further  by  permitting  every 
resident  alien  who  had  duly  made  a  preliminary 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
to  obtain  patents  on  condition  of  introducing  the 
inventions  into  public  use  in  the  United  States 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the  patents.  —  Such 
was  the  earlier  legislation  of  congress  upon  pat- 
ents; and  although  many  important  inventions 
and  discoveries  were  protected  under  these  laws, 
the  patent  system  as  a  whole  remained  as  yet  in 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  state.  It  is  stated 
that  from  1790  till  1808  the  whole  businees  of 
issuing  x>atent8  was  practically  done  by  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  department  of  state.  In  1808  Dr. 
Thornton  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  superintend- 
ent of  this  branch,  and  held  the  office  until  1837. 
The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  1700  to 
1886,  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  was  only  10,020. 
The  patent  office  now  issues  more  than  that  num- 
ber every  year.  During  this  period,  however,  the 
elementary  principles  of  law  governing  patent 
rights  were  settled  in  the  courts,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  in  the  decisions  of  Marshall  and 
Story  for  the  subsequent  development  of  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence.' —  The  year  1886  marks 
an  era  in  the  development  of  the  American 
system.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  which 
superseded  the  earlier  legislation,  and  in  an  elab- 
orate series  of  provisions,  brought  the  patent 
system  into  something  like  its  present  condition. 
The  patent  office  was  established  as  a  branch  of 
the  department  of  state,  and  a  staff  of  officials 
created,  with  the  commissioner  of  patents  at  the 
head.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  law  was 
the  provision  requiring  a  preliminary  examination 
to  be  made  into  the  novelty  and  patentability  of 
each  invention  before  Issuing  the  patent.  This 
was  a  radical  innovation,  but  it  has  proved  a 
beneficent  one.  This  law  also  made  provision 
for  the  decision  of  interfering  applications,  and 
enabled  aliens,  after  a  year's  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
former  act,  to  take  out  patents.  The  government 
fee  for  citizens  and  resident  aliens  was  fixed  at  $80, 
while  for  subjects  of  Great  Britain  it  was  $500, 
and  for  other  aliens  $800.  The  reissue  practice 
was  confirmed  and  extended,  and  provisioa  was 
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mide  for  the  filing  of  caveats  on  incompleted  in- 
Tendons.  The  recovery  in  suits  for  infringement 
was  restricted  to  the  actual  damage  proven,  except 
in  cases  where  exemplary  damages  were  proper, 
when  triple  damages  were  allowed.  Exclusive 
jurisdiction  In  patent  causes  was  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  circuit  courts,  and  a  board,  con- 
sisting  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  the  secre- 
tuy  of  state  and  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  was 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  passing 
upon  applications  for  the  extension  of  patents. 
In  certain  cases  extensions  of  seven  years  were 
allowed.  Provision  was  also  made  in  this  law  for 
the  record  of  assignments  of  patents,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  patent  office  library,  and  for  the 
exhiUdon  of  the  models  which  had  accumulated 
sJBce  the  beginning  of  the  system.  In  that  same 
jear  (1886),  however,  the  burning  of  the  patent 
office  destroyed  the  interesting  collection  of  models, 
as  well  as  many  valuable  records,  of  the  earlier 
patent  system.  A  statute  passed  in  the  following 
year  established  a  method  of  restoring  or  replacing 
the  more  important  of  the  destroyed  models  and 
records,  and  also  introduced  the  practice  of  filing 
disclaimers  in  cases  where  the  original  patents 
were  void  through  inadvertently  excessive  claims. 
The  act  of  1889  provided  that  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  patent  more  than  six  months  prior  to  ap- 
]dication  here,  should  not  be  a  bar  to  obtaining  a 
United  States  patent,  except  in  cases  where  the 
invention  had  been  introduced  into  common  and 
pobtic  use  in  this  country;  but  the  United  States 
patent  was  made  to  terminate  fourteen  years  from 
the  date  of  the  foreign  patent.  A  further  pro- 
Tision  of  this  act  was  that  "  no  patent  shall  be 
held  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  purchase,  sale  or 
nse  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  except  on 
proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the 
public,  or  that  such  purchase,  sale  or  prior  use 
his  been  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  such 
^>plication  for  a  patent."  In  1842  provision  was 
made  for  patenting  designs  for  the  term  of  seven 
Tears,  and  patented  articles  were  requited  to  be 
ttimped  "  Patented,"  with  the  date  of  patenting, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  a  penalty  was  imposed. 
The  system  was  further  extended  by  the  acts  of 
1848  and  1849,  which  latter  act  made  the  patent 
office  a  branch  of  the  department  of  the  interior. 
Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  succeeding  years, 
and  in  1861  an  important  act  was  passed  empower- 
ing the  commissioner  to  establish  rules  governing 
procedure  in  the  patent  office.  The  term  of  pat- 
ents for  inventions  was  extended  to  its  present 
length  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  former  laws 
<li9criminating  between  citizens  and  aliens  were 
repealed.  A  uniform  scale  of  fees  was  adopted, 
like  that  now  in  force;  and  in  interference  cases 
witnesses  were  compelled  to  attend  and  testify  as 
before  a  court.  A  board  of  examiners  in  chief 
was  constituted,  intermediate  between  the  exam- 
inen  and  the  commissioner,  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  former.  Finally,  by  the  act  of  1870,  the  for- 
mer legislation  was  revised  and  consolidated,  and 
the  system  brought  into  its  present  condition. 


The  providons  of  this  patent  code  are  contained 
in  some  seventy  sections,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  considered  under  the  statement  of  existing  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  inventions  has  enor- 
mously increased-  In  1837,  485  patents  were  is- 
sued; in  1860,  4,819;  and  in  1882,  18,467.  These 
figures  adequately  represent  the  rate  of  the  growth 
of  the  system  and  its  present  extent.  —  II.  Exisr- 
raa  Law  and  PROCEDtntE.  Under  the  present 
act  of  congress  "  any  person  who  has  invented  or 
discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  man- 
ufacture or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new 
and  useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or 
used  by  others  in  this  country,  and  not  patented 
or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or 
discovery  thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on 
sale  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  appli- 
cation, unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been 
abandoned,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  duty  re- 
quired by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had, 
obtain  a  patent  therefor."  —  1.  Su^feet  Matter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  provision  is  made  in  the 
statute  for  patenting  four  classes  of  Inventions  or 
discoveries:  arts,  machines,  manufactures,  and 
compositions  of  matter.  —  The  statute  term  "art" 
is  intended  and  construed  to  cover  cases  in  which 
the  essence  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  mode, 
process  or  art  of  doing  a  thing  or  accomplishing  a 
result,  and  not  the  particular  machinery,  appa- 
ratus or  device  employed.  A  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciple can  not  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  nor  is  the 
function  or  abstract  effect  of  a  machine  patentable. 
But  the  statutory  expression  covers  and  protects  a 
comprehensive  class  of  inventions  which  are  com- 
binations of  arrangements  and  processes  to  work 
out  new  and  useful  results,  and  which  are  thus 
patentable  irrespective  of  the  particular  forms  of 
the  instrumentalities  used.  —  Inventions  included 
within  the  term  "machine"  are  obviously  those 
which  consist  of  a  particular  mechanism  or  de- 
vice, or  a  combination  of  mechanical  devices  or 
parts,  as  distinguished  from  a  tool  or  instrument. 
To  sustain  a  patent  for  a  machine  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  combination  to  produce  certain  effects 
be  new,  whetho*  the  separate  devices  or  elements 
be  new  or  old,  provided  that  the  combination  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  inventive  faculty  was  exer- 
cised in  devising  it;  and,  generally  speaking,  "a 
machine  is  rightfully  the  subject  of  a  patent  when- 
ever a  new  or  an  old  effect  is  produced  by 
mechanism  new  in  its  combinations,  arrangements 
or  mode  of  operation."  (Curtis'  Law  of  Patents, 
20.) — The  term  "manufacture"  is  construed  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  popularly  used,  to  mean 
the  product  or  fabric  of  a  machine  or  of  human 
art  or  industry.  To  be  properly  the  subject  of  a 
patent  as  a  manufacture,  the  product  must  itself 
be  essentially  new.  Thus,  an  article  in  common 
use  can  not  be  patented  as  a  new  manufacture 
merely  because  it  is  fabricated  by  the  use  of  new 
and  improved  machinery;  nor  is  a  product  patent- 
able under  this  head  merely  because  a  machine 
makes  it  more  perfectly  than  it  can  be-made  with- 
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out  a  machine.  —  The  term  "  compoBition  of  mat- 
ter" includes  "patent  medicines"  and  all  com- 
pounds or  mixtures  of  substances,  as  articles  of 
food,  etc.  The  resultant  article  or ' '  composition  " 
must,  of  course,  be  new,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  but  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  ingre- 
dients or  components  are  new,  but  whether  there 
is  novelty  in  the  combination,  and  the  novelty 
may  consist  in  combining,  in  new  proportions, 
ingredients  which  have  already  been  in  extensive 
and  common  use  for  the  pm-pose  of  producing 
a  similar  composition.  —  Besides  the  foregoing 
classes  of  the  subject  matter  of  patentable  in- 
ventions, the  statute  provides  for  patenting  "  im- 
provements," and  the  larger  number  of  patents 
are  issued  for  improvements.  It  was  early  decided 
that  a  patent  for  the  improvement  of  a  machine 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  patent  for  an  improved 
machine,  but  of  course  the  patent  can  only  be 
taken  for  the  new  combination.  It  should  be 
noticed  (hat  the  patent  office  does  not  undertake 
to  determine  whether  the  improvement  will  in- 
fringe an  existing  patent.  But  if  the  improve- 
ment is  novel,  the  patent  is  issued  and  the  question 
of  infringement  left  to  the  courts. '  The  test  of 
the  validity  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  an 
existing  machine,  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  lias 
been  actual  and  substantial  change,  or  merely 
formal  alteration  requiring  no  invention.  If  no 
substantially  new  element  has  been  added  to  the 
old  machine,  the  patent  can  not  be  sustained;  but 
if  some  really  new  feature  has  been  introduced 
into  the  old  mechanism,  which  causes  it  to  operate 
differently  or  produces  a  new  or  better  effect,  then 
such  addition  will  properly  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent  as  an  improvement.  Two  classes  of  ques- 
tions therefore  arise  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of 
a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  a  machine.  First, 
where  the  effects  produced  are  the  same,  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  modtu  operandi  of  the 
improved  machine  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  macMne,  or  whether  the  difference 
in  operation  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  patent;  second, 
where  the  effects  produced  by  the  improved  and 
by  the  old  machine  are  different,  then  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  effect  wUl  be  the  criterion  of 
the  validity  of  the  patent.  It  should  be  added, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  an  improve- 
ment on  a  patented  machine  and  on  one  that  is  not 
patented.  —  2.  QudUHe*  of  Patentable  InventCoTU. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  patentable  invention 
are  very  broadly  indicated  in  the  statute.  The 
terms  employed  in  the  act  are  "invented  or  dis- 
covered," "  new  and  useful  art,  machine,"  etc.,  and 
the  question,  what  constitutes  a  patentable  inven- 
tion, is  therefore  to  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 
adjudications  of  English  and  American  courts, 
which  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  patent 
system.  It  should  be  noted  first,  that ' '  invented  " 
and  "discovered"  are  synonymous  in  the  patent 
law;  "novelty"  and  "utility," required  by  our 
statute,  have  always  been  held  vitally  essential 
qualities  of  patentable  inventions;  and  the  degree 
of  novelty  and  utility — the  "  sufficiency  of  inven- 


tion"— ^necessary  to  support  a  patent,  has  been 
determined  by  the  courts  in  the  numerous  cases 
which  have  presented  these  questions  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  degree  of  absolute  utility  required 
in  an  invention  is,  however,  slight.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  invention  shall  not  be  positively 
trivial,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  noxious  to  public 
health  or  morals.  The  principal  Inquiry  in  patent 
law  is  therefore  into  the  novelty  of  the  invention, 
for  the  whole  theory  upon  which  the  patent  sys- 
tem rests,  is  that  the  patentee  offers  the  world 
something  new  in  consideration  for  his  exclusive 
patent  privilege.  The  novelty  required  by  the 
American  law  is  universal  novelty,  with  the  one 
exception  that  mere  prior  knowledge  or  use 
abroad  will  not  defeat  the  rights  of  a  native  in- 
ventor, if  the  foreign  invention  has  not  been  pat- 
ented or  described  in  any  printed  publication  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  American  invention.  The 
general  principles  governing  the  essential  degree 
of  novelty  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
It  is  established  in  the  early  cases  that  a  new  use 
of  an  old  thing — ^technically  called  a  "double 
use" — is  not  patentable.  Merely  mechanical 
changes,  or  colorable  variations,  requiring  no 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty;  and,  in  general, 
alterations  in  the  form  or  proportions  of  an  exist- 
ing device,  can  not  be  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
And  while  the  invention  itself,  and  not  the  men- 
tal process  by  which  it  was  devised,  is  the  real 
test  of  its  patentability,  it  must  still  be  observed, 
that  to  support  a  patent  the  law  requires  it  to  ap- 
pear that  the  invention  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  exercise  of  the  invent- 
ive faculty  in  devising  it.  The  terms  "  invented  " 
and  "  discovered  "  mean  that  the  subject  of  a  pat- 
ent must  be  a  true  invention  or  discovery,  and 
not  a  mere  mechanical  improvement  or  subeAitu- 
tion  of  a  known  "  equivalent"  involving  mechan- 
ical skill  or  superior  workmanship.  But  if  the  re- 
sult, if  the  invention  itself,  is  properly  patentable, 
the  law  does  not  regard  the  mode  of  invention  or 
discovery;  and  an  accidental  discovery  or  inven- 
tion is,  in  the  law,  just  as  meritorious  as  one 
which  is  the  result  of  laborious  Investigation  and 
experiment.  To  satisfy  the  statute  requirement 
of  novelty,  therefore,  an  invention  must  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  anything  that  has  pre- 
viously existed;  and  the  criterion  of  the  "suffi- 
ciency of  invention "  is  the  character  of  the  in- 
vention itself,  and  not  the  degree  of  ingenuity  or 
skill  employed  in  devising  it.  —  3.  ^uaUfieationa 
of  Patentee*.  The  existing  law  provides  for  the 
issue  of  the  patent  in  every  instance  to  "the  orig- 
inal and  first  inventor."  A  radical  difference  be- 
tween English  and  American  law  exists  on  this 
point.  In  England  the  first  importer  of  an  in- 
vention is  treated  as  an  Inventor,  and  may  obtain 
a  patent;  but  under  our  system  the  patent  issues 
oa\j  to  the  inventor.  The  only  discrimination  in 
our  law  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  provision  that  mere  prior  knowledge  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  not  debar  a  imtive  inventor 
from  obtaining  a  patent  for  an  invention  devised 
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independentiy  here,  if  at  the  time  of  making  his 
ipplicatioii  he  reaUy  believes  himself  to  be  the 
flrat  inventor.  The  foreign  invention  must  have 
been  patented  or  described  in  some  printed  publi- 
cation pri<»  to  the  date  of  invention  in  this  country 
in  order  to  deprive  the  native  inventor  of  Iiis  pat- 
ent.—4.  Det^ffot.  Section  4929  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  provides  that  "any  person  who  by  his 
ovn  industry,  genius,  efforts  and  expense  has 
invented  and  produced  any  new  and  original  de- 
sign for  a  manufacture,  bust,  statue,  alto-relievo, 
or  bas-relief;  any  new  and  original  design  for  the 
printing  of  woolen,  silk,  cotton  or  other  fabrics; 
uiy  new  and  original  impression,  ornament,  pat- 
tern, print  or  picture  to  be  printed,  painted,  cast, 
or  oUierwise  placed  on  or  worked  into  any 
article  of  manufacture;  or  any  new,  useful  and 
original  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article  of 
manofacttuie,  the  same  not  having  been  known 
or  used  by  others  before  his  invention  or  produc- 
tion thereof,  or  patented  or  described  in  any 
|)rinted  publication,  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
fees  prescribed,  and  other  due  proceedings  had, 
the  same  as  in  cases  of  inventions  or  discoveries, 
obtain  a  patent  therefor."  The  term  for  which 
these  patents  are  issued  is  either  three  and  a  half, 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  the  fees  are,  respect- 
ively, ten,  fifteen  and  thirty  dollars.  —  5.  Proeed- 
utra  in  the  Ptiient  Office.  Since  1886  the  whole 
bosineas  of  issuing  patents  has  been  conducted  by 
the  patent  office  at  Washington.  Applications 
for  patents  are  made  to  the  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form,  which 
oonsSsts  of  a  {MtUion  for  the  allowance  of  the 
patent,  and  an  oath  that  the  applicant  believes 
himseU  to  be  the  first  inventor,  and  that  he  does 
not  know  or  believe  that  the  invention  was  ever 
before  known  or  used.  These  forms  accompany 
the  specification  or  description  of  the  invention, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
application.  The  statute  provides  that  the  speci- 
fication shall  describe  the  invention  in  such  "  full, 
clear,  concise  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it 
appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  con- 
nected, to  make,  construct,  compound  and  use 
the  same."  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to 
wcnre  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  invention 
after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  part  of  the  compact  between  the 
patentee  and  the  state.  The  specification  con- 
cludes with  the  "  claims,"  in  which  the  inventor 
is  required  to  "particularly  point  out  and  dis- 
tinctly claim  the  part,  improvement  or  combina- 
tion which  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  discov- 
ery." Drawings  accompany  the  speciflcatipn  in 
all  cases  which  admit  of  them,  and  the  commis- 
n'oner  nay  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  the 
patent  office  with  a  model  or  specimen,  although 
these  are  now  not  often  required.  —  The  applica- 
tion, on  being  filed  in  the  office,  is  referred  to  the 
examiner  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  department 
in  which  the  invention  is  classed.  The  examiner 
then  proceeds  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
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invention,  and  of  the  patent  office  records,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  possesses  novelty  and  util- 
ity. An  examination  of  the  records  of  foreign 
patent  bureaus  and  of  scientific  works  is  also 
necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  the  invention 
has  been  anticipated  abroad,  or  whether  it  has 
been  described  in  any  printed  publication.  If 
from  any  of  these  sources  anything  is  found 
which  shows  the  invention  claimed,  or  any  fea- 
ture of  it,  to  be  wanting  in  novelty,  the  applicant 
is  notified  by  the  exaininer,  and  a  report  is  sent 
him  rejecting  the  application,  stating  specifically 
in  wha(  features  novelty  is  lacking,  and  giving 
references  to  such  prior  patents  or  records  as 
anticipate  the  invention.  The  applicant  thus  has 
an  opportunity  to  amend  his  application  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  state  of  the  art,  and  to 
eliminate  the  features  that  are  not  new.  If  the 
objection  raised  by  the  examiner  is  deemed 
groundless,  the  applicant  may  attempt,  by  argu- 
ment or  explanation,  to  remove  it.  In  case  of 
adverse  decision,  an  appeal  will  lie  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  primary  examiner  to  an  intermediate 
board,  coiuisting  of  three  examiners-in-chief ;  and 
if  the  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied,  he  can  bring 
his  case  before  the  commissioner  of  patents.  U 
no  objection  is  raised  by  the  primary  examiner, 
or  if  all  objection  is  removed  by  amendment  or 
overcome  by  argument,  the  application  is  allowed. 
The  fee  upon  filing  an  application  is  $1S;  and 
upon  the  issue  of  the  patent,  fSO.  The  final  fee 
is  required  to  be  paid  within  six  months  after  the 
allowance  of  the  patent,  and  the  specification  is 
then  printed,  and  the  patent  issued  for  the  term 
of  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue.  — 

6.  BeitrueaTidlHtelaimer.  A  further  proceeding, 
of  which  the  patent  office  has  jurisdiction  after 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  is  the  "  reissue  "  of  patents 
which  are  defective  on  their  first  issue,  "if  the 
error  has  arisen  by  inadvertence,  accident  or  mis- 
take." Where  the  patent  is  invalid  by  reason  of 
a  defective  or  insufficient  specification,  it  is  sur- 
rendered and  sent  to  the  patent  office  with  a  cor- 
rected specification;  and  in  a  proper  case,  on 
payment  of  the  duty,  a  new  or  reissued  patent,  in 
accordance  with  the  amended  specification,  is 
granted  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  original 
patent.  These  reissues  were  formerly  issued  with 
great  laxity.  But  since  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  Miller  vs.  Brass  Co.,  104  U.  S.,  850, 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  observed, 
and  the  practice  of  repeatedly  expanding  patents 
by  reissuing  them  is  no  longer  possible.  It  should 
be  added,  that  in  cases  where  the  inventor  has 
inadvertently  claimed  in  his  original  patent  more 
than  he  is  entitled  to,  the  patent  may  be  amended 
by  filing  a  "disclaimer  "  of  what  is  excessive,  and 
the  patent  will  then  be  valid  for  the  residue.  — 

7.  Interferences.  Where  an  application  is  filed 
which  "interferes"  with  a  pending  application, 
or  with  a  patent  granted  within  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  filing  of  the  application,  an  "  inter- 
ference "  is  declared.  The  parties  to  the  interfer- 
ence are  then  required  to  file  statements  giving 
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briefly  the  dates  of  conception  of  the  invention 
and  of  its  completion,  and  the  question  of  priority 
of  invention  is  then  tried  by  a  somewhat  cumber- 
some procedure.  Evidence  substantiating  the 
allegations  of  the  preliminary  statement  is  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  and  the  matter 
is  then  brought  on  for  a  hearing  before  the  exam- 
iner of  interferences.  The  patent  is  awarded  to 
the  party  who  successfully  establishes  priority  of 
invention,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  reasonable 
diligence  in  reducing  the  invention  to  practice.  — 
8.  Gaveat*.  Protection  is  afforded  to  inventors 
who  have  not  completed  or  perfected  their  inven- 
tions, by  the  practice  of  filing  caveats  in  the  patent 
office.  The  caveat  is  an  instrument  which  recites 
that  the  inventor  had  conceived,  but  not  yet  per- 
fected, his  invention,  and  which  sets  forth  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  salient  points  and  characteristics  of 
the  invention  as  far  as  completed.  The  caveator 
then  prays  protection  until  he  shall  have  matured 
the  invention.  This  instrument  is  filed  in  the 
secret  archives  of  the  patent  office,  and  protects 
the  caveator  for  a  year,  by  entitling  him  to 
notice  in  case,  within  that  time,  any  application 
is  filed  in  the  office  which  would  interfere  with 
the  invention  indicated  in  the  caveat.  In  case 
such  notice  is  given,  he  has  three  months'  time 
in  which  to  prepare  and  file  a  complete  appli- 
cation for  a  patent.  The  caveat  may  be  renewed 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  with  the  same  effect.  — 9. 
Attignment*  and  Lieen»e».  The  transfer  of  a  pat- 
ent, or  interest  in  a  patent,  is  by  assignment. 
The  transfer  may  be  either  an  assignment,  1,  of 
the  whole  patent,  2,  of  an  undivided  interest  in 
the  patent,  or  8,  of  an  exclusive  interest  in  the 
patent  within  any  specified  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  Revised  Statutes  require  the  assign- 
ment to  be  in  writing,  and  provide  that  it  "  shall 
be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  unless  it  is  recorded  in  the  patent  office 
within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof."  A 
license  is  a  contract  which  confers  upon  the 
licensee  the  mere  right  to  use  or  practice  the  in- 
vention, and  \s  distinguished  from  an  assignment 
in  that  it  conveys  no  interest  in  the  patent  itself. 
This  contract  is  not  required  to  be  recorded,  nor 
need  it  be  in  writing,  but  may  be  oral  or  implied. 
Part  owners  of  a  patent  are  -tenants  in  common, 
and  are  not  bound  to  account  to  each  other  for 
receipts  from  licenses,  and  these  latter  may  be 
granted  by  any  of  the  co-owners  without  joining 
the  others.  An  application  for  a  patent  pending 
in  the  patent  office  may  be  assigned  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  patent;  and  the  patent  will  issue  to  the 
assignee.  So  also  an  agreement  to  assign  a  patent 
for  an  invention  when  issued  will  be  effective, 
and  specific  performance  of  it  will  be  enforced  in 
equity.  It  has  recently  been  held,  however,  that 
an  assignment  of  an  application,  or  an  agreement 
to  assign  a  patent  for  an  invention  when  issued, 
must  describe  the  application  or  invention  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the  court  to  iden- 
tify it. —10.  Pateni  Offlee  Feu.    The  patent  office 


fees,  other  than  those  already  given,  are  as  follows  : 
On  filing  every  caveat,  $1U;  on  filing  a  disclaimer, 
$10;  on  filing  every  application  for  a  reissue,  $30; 
on  filing  every  application  for  a  division  of  a  re- 
issue, $80;  on  filing  every  application  for  an  ex- 
tension, $50;  on  the  grant  of  every  extension,  $50; 
on  filing  an  appeal  from  a  primary  examiner  to 
the  examinerg-in-chief,  $10;  on  filing  an  appeal 
to  the  commissioner  from  the  examiners-in-chief, 
$30;  for  certified  copies  of  patents  or  other 
instruments,  except  copies  of  printed  patents 
sold  by  the  office,  for  every  100  words,  10  cents; 
for  certified  copies  of  printed  patents  sold  by 
the  office,  10  cents  for  every  100  words,  less 
the  price  actually  paid  for  such  copies  without 
certification ;  for  certified  copies  of  drawings, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them;  for  record- 
ing an  assignment  of  800  words  or  less,  $1;  for 
recording  an  assignment  of  more  than  800  and 
not  more  than  1,000  words,  $2;  for  recording 
every  assignment  of  more  than  1,000  words,  $8; 
for  tmcertified  copies  of  the  specifications  and 
accompanying  drawings  of  all  patents  which  are 
in  print,  single  copies  26  cents,  and  for  twenty 
copies  or  more,  whether  of  one  or  several  patents, 
per  copy,  10  cents;  for  uncertified  copies  of  the 
specifications  and  drawings  of  patents  not  in 
print,  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  the  same ; 
for  copies  of  matter  in  any  foreign  language, 
per  100  words,  20  cents ;  for  translations,  per 
100  words,  60  cents;  for  assistance  to  attorneys 
in  examination  of  records,  one  hour  or  less,  50 
cents;  each  additional  hour,  60  cents;  for  assist- 
ance to  attorneys  in  examii^ation  of  patents 
and  other  works  in  the  scientific  library,  one  hour 
or  less,  $1,  and  for  each  additional  hour,  $1. 
— 11.  Proeedure  in  the  Court*.  By  the  Revised 
Statutes  the  United  States  circuit  courts  have 
original  jurisdiction  "of  all  actions,  suits,  con- 
troversies and  cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws 
of  the  United  States."  All  pioceedings,  therefore, 
for  the  protection  or  enforcement  of  patent  rights, 
except  actions  for  the  breach  of  contract  relating 
to  patents,  which  are  cognizable  in  the  state 
courts,  are  brought  in  the  circuit  courts  or  in  a 
district  court  having  circuit  court  jurisdiction. 
Under  the  act  of  1870  the  remedy  of  the  patentee, 
where  his  patent  is  infringed,  is  either  by  action 
at  law,  in  which  the  actual  damage  suffered  from 
the  infringement  wiU  be  recovered,  or  by  suit  in 
equity,  in  which  the  complainant  may  obtain  a 
perpetual  injunction  restraining  further  infringe- 
ment if  he  establishes  his  case,  and  also  recover 
the  damages  sustained  from  the  infringement,  as 
well  as  the  profits  realized  by  the  defendant  from 
the  use  of  the  infringement.  Where  the  com- 
plainant, at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  is  able 
to  present  a  strong  prima  fade  case,  he  may  also, 
upon  notice,  obtain  a  preliminary  injunction 
restraining  infringement  pendente  lite.  The 
equitable  remedy  is  usually  adopted  as  being 
the  most  efficacious;  but  some  of  the  archaic  com- 
mon law  procedure  is  retained  in  the  circuit 
courts,  and  the  suits  are  as  protracted  and  slow 
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as  the  old  English  chancery  litigation.  Suits  for 
infringement  are  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
ownera  of  the  patent  right  for  the  district  where 
the  infringement  is  committed.  The  evidence  is 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  support- 
ing the  allegations  of  the  bill  and  answer  in 
respect  to  the  naked  question  of  infringement,  or 
the  validity  of  the  complainant's  patent,  where 
that  is  in  issue.  The  cause  is  then  brought  on 
for  a  hearing  before  a  single  judge,  who  passes 
upon  the  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings.  If  his 
decision  sustains  the  complainant's  patent,  and 
holds  that  it  ha«  been  infringed  by  the  defendant, 
an  interlocBtory  decree  is  entered  to  that  effect, 
and  tbe  cause  is  sent  before  a  master  to  take  an 
aceount  of  the  defendant's  profits  from  the  use  of 
the  infringement.  Upon  the  master's  report  the 
cause  is  again  brought  before  the  circuit  judge, 
and  the  final  decree  settled,  determining  the 
amount  that  the  complainant  is  entitfed  to  recover. 
If  the  court  decides  adversely  to  the  complainant, 
s  decree  is  entered  dismissing  the  bill.  From  the 
judgments  and  final  decrees  of  the  circuit  court 
in  these  causes,  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  will  lie 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  — 12. 
Infringementt.  The  question,  what  constitutes 
infringement,  is  one  of  the  most  difilcult  ques- 
tions presented  to  a  court  for  adjudication;  and 
the  legal  principles  which  govern  its  determina- 
tion can  only  be  roughly  indicated  in  this  article. 
A  patent  confers  upon  the  patentee  the  exclusive 
rig^t  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to 
be  used,  the  invention  protected  by  patent.  The 
patent  is  infringed,  therefore,  whenever  the  in- 
vention so  protected  is  appropriated  in  either  of 
those  ways  without  the  license  of  the  patentee,  or 
whenever  a  colorable  imitation  of  it,  not  involv- 
ing new  invention,  is  so  employed.  A  patent  for 
a  machine  is  infringed  whenever  the  same  means 
or  devices  are  employed,  substantially  as  in  the 
patentedmachine,  to  produce  the  same  result;  and 
it  lias  been  held,  per  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Browne  «*. 
Duchesne  (19  How.,  183),  that  the  mere  mak- 
ing of  a  patented  machine  is  an  infringement. 
—  It  is  evident  that  a  patent  for  an  art  is  in- 
Mnged  when  that  art  is  used  or  practiced  by 
another  without  license  of  the  patentee,  and 
that  it  is  an  infringement  of  a  patent  for  a  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  to  either 
make,  use  or  sell  the  article  claimed  in  the  pat- 
ent. Bnt  the  whole  difficulty  in  questions  of  in- 
fringement consists  in  determining  "  what  degree 
of  resemblance  constitutes  the  identity  which  the 
patoit  law  designates  as  an  infringement,  and 
what  kind  and  what  degree  of  difference  will 
relieve  from  this  charge."  It  is  well  settled  that 
the  substitution  of  known  "equivalents"  for  the 
means  described  in  the  patent  is  not  sufficient 
variation  to  avoid  infringement;  and,  "by  equiva- 
lents in  machinery  is  usually  meant  the  substitu- 
tion of  merely  one  mechanical  power  for  another, 
or  one  obvious  and  customary  mode  for  another, 
of  effecting  alike  result."  (Smith  ««  Downing, 
1  Ilab  Pat.  Cases,   87.)    But  the  difficulty  of 


applying  these  principles  presents  itself  anew  in 
every  case,  and  it  can  best  be  solved  by  referring 
to  the  great  mass  of  precedents  in  English  and 
American  law.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
add,  that  substantial  identity  is  the  test  of  in- 
fringement, and  that  substantial  identity  exists 
wherever  the  difference  between  the  patented 
invention  and  the  alleged  infringement  is  mere 
colorable  alteration,  and  does  not  involve  inven- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Nelson,  J.,  in  Blanchard 
m.  Beers  (3  Blatch.,  418),  "  There  must  be  mind 
and  inventive  genius  involved  in  it  (the  altera- 
tion), and  not  the  mere  skill  of  the  workman." 
But  it  should  be  observed,  finally,  that  even  if  the 
variation  involve  sufficient  invention  to  entitle  its 
deviser  to  a  patent,  it  will  not  necessarily  relieve 
him  from  infringement  if  he  still  employs  sub- 
stantially the  device  covered  by  a  prior  patent. 
— 18.  DrfentM.  In  addition  to  joining  issue  on 
the  question  of  infringement,  the  statute  provides 
that  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue; 
and,  upon  notice,  may  prove  on  the  trial  the 
following  matters:  first,  fraudulently  defective 
or  excessive  specification  of  complainant's  patent; 
second,  that  complainant's  patent  was  surrepti- 
tiously obtained;  third,  earlier  patent  or  publica- 
tion of  the  invention  claimed;  fourth,  that  the 
patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  any  sub- 
stantial feature  claimed;,  fifth,  abandonment  or 
public  use  two  years  prior  to  the  patentee's  appli- 
cation. In  an  action  at  law,  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances must  be  appended  to  the  notice;  and  in 
an  equity  suit,  any  of  tbe  above  matters  may  bo 
pleaded,  and  like  notice  may  be  given  in  the 
answer.  The  defendant  is  thus  enabled  to  call 
in  question  the  validity  of  the  complainant's 
patent;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  impeaching  it,  the 
question  of  infringement  is  at  an  end.  —  III.  The 
Gekbrai,  Policy  of  a  Patent  System.  Asso- 
ciated in  their  origin  with  the  oppressions  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  patents  for  inventions 
have  since  that  time  not  infrequently  been  de- 
nounced as  monopolies.  In  the  earlier  cases  in 
which  patents  were  brought  before  English 
tribunals  for  adjudication,  the  judges  were  reluc- 
tant to  recognize  the  rights  of  patentees.  Lord 
Eenyon  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  great  case 
of  Homblower  w.  Boulton  (8T.  R.,  99),  "I  con- 
fess I  am  not  one  of  those  who  greatly  favor 
patents,"  and  Lord  Erskine  stated  that  "  the  Ideas 
of  the  learned  judges  had  been  very  different  as 
to  the  advantages  to  the  public  since  the  statute 
giving  those  monopolies."  Nor  has  the  criticism 
of  the  patent  system  been  confined  to  expressions 
of  judicial  disfavor  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  still 
asserted  by  a  certain  school  of  economists  that  a 
patent  is  a  true  monopoly  which  robs  the  public, 
and  that  all  systems  of  patent  law  are  radicaUy 
and  essentially  vicious.  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  system  has  been  repeatedly  assailed  in  the 
English  parliament,  and  in  this  country  the  ques- 
tion of  its  abolition  has  been  broached  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1829,  in  1851,  in  1868,  and  again  in 
1871,  the  policy  of  the  British  system  was  inquired 
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into  by  committees  from  the  upper  and  lower 
houses  of  parliament  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
attacks  made  upon  the  patent  laws.  At  almost 
every  session  of  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
past  few  years,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  having 
for  its  object  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
present  patent  system;  and  the  supporters  of  this 
measure,  led  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  constituted 
a  faction  known  as  "Abolitionists."  Recently 
the  farmers  of  some  of  our  western  states,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extortions  of  the  owners  of  certain 
important  patents,  notably  the  "wire  fence"  and 
"  driven  well "  patents,  have  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  American  patent  laws.  M.  Chevalier,  the 
French  economist,  writing  in  1878,  denounced  in 
tato  all  systems  of  patent  law.  In  1868,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  confederation,  Bismarck  recommended 
to  the  North  Oerman  parliament  the  abolition  of 
patents,  and  in  Holland  a  law  was  enacted  in 
1860,  discontinuing  the  system  in  that  country 
from  and  after  Jan.  1,  1870.  From  this  r^sum^ 
of  the  opposition  to  patents  it  will  foe  seen  that 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  patent  laws  is  by  no 
means  settled.  A  discussion  of  that  question 
Involyes  an  examination  of  the  economic  and 
legal  principles  upon  which  the  system  rests.  — 
The  motive  which  originally  inserted  in  the  stat- 
ute of  monopolies  the  proviso  from  which  later 
systems  of  patent  law  have  been  derived  and 
developed,  was,  as  its  recital  shows,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  inventive  genius  in  England,  jmd 
thereby  foster  and  develop  the  young  industries 
of  that  country.  There  has  since  arisen  the  the- 
ory that  an  inventor  has  a  property,  or  at  least  a 
qvati  property,  in  his  ideas,  which  it  is  both  Just 
and  expedient  to  protect  by  patent  laws.  The 
claims  of  the  patent  system  are  thus  rested  upon 
the  two-fold  consideration  of,  first,  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  the  inventor,  and,  second,  a  belief  in  the 
sound  policy  of  stimulating  inventive  genius  by 
holding  out  to  an  inventor  a  material  recompense 
proportionate  to  his  contribution  to  society. —  The 
soundness  of  these  propositions  is  controverted  by 
opponents  of  patent  laws.  It  is  urged  that  there 
is  no  right  of  property  in  the  ideas  of  inventors 
which  society  is  bound  to  recognize,  and  also 
that  the  eviU  and  inconveniences  of  the  patent 
system  are  not  compensated  for  by  its  benefits. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  is  obviously  the- 
oretical. The  assertion  that  there  is  a  right  of 
property  in  inventions  is  controverted  by  the  asser- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  property  in  thought, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  all  inventions,  because 
it  has  not  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  material 
property.  The  former  position  is  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Heibert  Spen- 
cer, while  the  latter  is  maintained  by  M.  Cheva- 
lier and  the  British  "abolitionists."  Without 
pausing  to  decide  this  economic  controversy,  it 
may  be  remembered,  first,  that  inventions  are  the 
product  of  most  valuable  and  indirectly  wealth- 
producing  labor,  and  second,  that  the  state  can, 
as  observed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  Jeflerys  w. 
Boosey,  make  inventions  "a  guati  property,  or 


give  the  author  the  same  kind  of  right  and 
the  same  remedies  which  he  would  have  if  the 
produce  of  his  labor  could  have  been  regarded  as 
property."  In  this  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion the  theoretical  inquiry  becomes  unimportant, 
since  the  legislature  can  and  does  endow  invent- 
ors' rights  with  all  the  attributes  of  other  prop- 
erty, just  as  it  sometimes  invests  with  such  attri- 
butes its  own  franchises;  and  it  is  important  to  be 
added,  this  practice  seems  to  be  ethically  justifi- 
able. The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  expediency  and  policy.  —  The 
most  considerable  objection  urged  against  the 
policy  of  granting  patents  for  inventions  is,  that 
they  interfere  with  the  principle  of  "freedom  of 
industry  "  (fa  Uberti  du  trneo^.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment of  M.  Chevalier  and  the  "abolitionists." 
It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  considerations,  that  the 
practical  effecl  of  patent  laws  is  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  industry  in  any  degree  whatever.  — 
Under  a  well  administered  code  of  patent  laws  it 
is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  claimed  and  pro- 
tected in  a  valid  patent  which  is  not  new,  which 
is  not  a  true  invention.  -The  industrial  wcH-ld  is 
not,  therefore,  deprived  by  pateat  of  what  it  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  for  by  the  hypothesis  the  inven- 
tion is  the  discovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown 
agency  or  appliance.  The  fallacy  of  the  asser- 
tion that  freedom  of  industry  is  interfered  with 
by  patents  lies  in  the  assumption  either  that  old 
devices  are  allowed  to  be  covered  by  patent,  or 
that  new  inventions  would  come  into  being  in  the 
absence  of  patent  laws.  But  the  first  half  of 
this  assumption  is  negatived  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  invention  is  new,  t.  e.,  hitherto  unknown. 
Passing,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  propo- 
sition that  new  inventions  protected  by  patent 
would  be  made  without  the  stimulus  of  patent 
laws,  we  find  that  it  is  no  less  fallacious.  A 
necessity,  say  the  abolitionists,  is  itself  a  sufli- 
cient  incentive  to  excite  invention,  and  assooi;  as. 
a  want  is  felt,  a  hundred  minds  will  be  devoted  to 
devising  a  means  of  filling  it.  But  the  history 
of  industrial  communities  does  not  bear  out  this 
assertion.  Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  among 
the  classes  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  pursuits  to  remain  apathetically 
content  in  the  use  of  already  existing  appliances, 
but  there  has  even  been  evinced,  and  notably  in 
England,  a  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  opera- 
tives to  the  introduction  of  new,  and  especially  of 
labor-saving  inventions.  A  hundred  years  ago 
mobs  destroyed  the  improved  machinery  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves.  Thirty  years  later,  oc- 
curred the  Luddite  riots  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  power  looms.  Competition  will, 
of  course,  in  time  develop  improvements;  but 
the  antagonism  now  existing  between  capital 
which  most  feels  the  spur  of  competition,  and 
labor  which  possesses  the  skill  to  create  the 
improvements,  renders  this  agency  ineffective  to 
produce  the  best  results.  So  Tongas  the  capitalist 
is  to  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  an  improvement. 
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the  inyentor  -will  be  slow  to  devise  it.  There 
must  be  some  way  of  appealing  directly  to  inven- 
tire  genius  to  obtain  its  best  fruits.  This  was 
realized  by  Edward  Bally,  one  of  the  Swiss  com- 
missioners to  the  Philadelphia  centennial  exposi- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  which  has 
no  patent  system,  he  wrote :  "  We  must  intro- 
duce the  patent  system.  All  our  production  is 
more  or  less  a  simple  copy.  The  inventor  has  no 
profit  to  expect  from  his  invention,  however  use- 
ful it  may  be.  It  is  evident  that  this  absolute 
want  of  protection  will  never  awaken  in  a  people 
the  spirit  of  invention  •  *."  And  yet  the  Swiss 
are  reputed  as  ingenious  as  any  other  people. — 
Still  another  consideration  may  be  adduced  to 
refute  the  claims  of  the  "  abolitionists,"  that 
freedom  of  industry  is  interfered  with  by  patents. 
If  the  inventor  keeps  his  invention  in  secrecy  and 
aOows  his  secret  to  die  with  him — which  was  the 
only  protection  an  inventor  had  before  patent 
laws  became  effective— it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
normal  movement  of  industries  is  interfered  with. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  entirely  deprives  the 
world  of  the  benefit  of  his  discovery.  But  by 
taking  out  a  patent  he  simply  makes  a  contract 
with  society,  whereby  his  secret  is  surrendered 
in  letnm  for  a  certain  fraction  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  it  for  a  term  of  years.  If  the  inven- 
tion is  valuable,  the  inventor's  reward  is  pro- 
portionately rich;  if  it  is  of  no  importance,  it 
can  have  no  effect  on  industries.  An  inventor's 
patent  excludes  the  industrial  world  from  noth- 
ing it  enjoyed  before;  it  simply  offers  a  novelty 
•s  a  substitute  for  older  methods.     Undoubtedly, 

>  the  system,  because  imperfectly  administered,  has 
bad  the  effect,  in  many  instances,  of  depriving 

°  the  world  by  patent  of  old  and  well-known  appli- 
ances; and  then,  as  in  England  and  France,  the 
burden  is  thrown  on  the  community  of  prov- 
ing that  the  patent  is  robbing  it  of  what  it  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  But  obviously  the  cause  of 
this  is  the  imperfect  administration  of  an  imper- 
fect code  of  laws.  A  patent  for  a  true  invention 
can  never  clog  the  wheels  of  an  industry,  since,  if 
it  be  a  true  invention,  it  leaves  the  industry  free 
to  enjoy  aU  the  agencies  and  appliances  known 
before  the  new  invention  was  devised.  If,  how- 
ever, this  latter  cheapens  or  improves  an  existing 
process,  the  inventor  asks  to  share  in  the  enhanced 
cheapness  or  improvement,  which  by  the  hypoth- 
«R8  his  genius  is  the  means  of  creating.  —  Sim- 
ilar views  have  been  expressed  by  so  keen  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  "They  fall 
into  a  serious  error,"  he  wrote  in  his  "Social 
Statics,"  "  who  suppose  that  the  exclusive  right 
assomed  by  a  discoverer  is  something  taken  from 
the  public.  He  who  in  any  way  increases  the  pow- 
ers of  production,  is  seen  by  all,  save  a  few  insane 
Lnddites,  to  be  a  general  benefactor  who  giveg 
rather  than  taka.  The  successful  inventor  makes 
a  further  conquest  over  nature.  By  him  the  laws 
of  matter  are  rendered  still  more  subservient  to 
the  wants  of  mankind^  He  economizes  labor; 
helps  to  emancipate  men  from  their  slavery  to  the 


needs  of  the  body;  harnesses  a  new  power  to  Um 
car  of  human  happiness.  He  can  not,  if  he 
would,  prevent  society  from  largely  participating 
in  his  good  fortune.  Before  he  can  realize  any 
benefit  from  his  new  process  or  apparatus,  he 
must  first  confer  a  benefit  on  his  fellow -men; 
must  either  offer  them  a  better  article  at  the  price 
usually  charged,  or  the  same  article  at  a  less  price. 
If  he  fails  to  do  this,  his  invention  is  a  dead  let- 
ter; if  he  does  it,  he  makes  society  a  partner  in 
the  new  mine  of  wealth  he  has  opened.  For  all 
the  exertion  he  has  had  in  subjugating  a  pre- 
viously unknown  region  of  nature,  he  simply 
asks  an  extra  proportion  of  the  fruits.  The  rest 
of  mankind  unavoidably  come  in  for  the  main  ad- 
vantage ;  will  in  a  short  time  have  the  whole. 
Meanwhile,  they  can  not  without  injustice  disre- 
gard his  claims."  —  But  the  cause  of  patent  laws 
does  not  require  to  be  established  in  a  negative, 
defensive  manner.  In  the  United  States,  at  least, 
the  beneficence  of  the  system  is  so  obvious,  the 
claims  of  inventors  arc  so  meritorious,  that  argu- 
ment is  hardly  necessary  to  make  them  apparent. 

—  Patents  give  support  to  a  class  of  ingenious 
and  talented  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  devise 
improvements  and  make  discoveries,  and  whose 
life  and  training  render  them  especially  qualified 
for  such  service.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
from  five  to  six  thousand  professional  inventors 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  obvious  that  with- 
out a  patent  code  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
follow  invention  as  a  business.  Experts  might 
find  employment  with  great  manufacturers,  but 
they  could  not  feel  the  same  personal  incentive  to 
make  inventions  which  the  patent  system  affords 
them.  So  that  the  first  effect  of  patent  laws  is  to 
keep  these  thousands  of  minds  qpnstantly  engaged 
In  solving  the  problems  of  science  and  mechanics. 

—  Patents,  moreover,  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  inventions.  They  enable  the  inventor  to  give 
the  capitalist  something  substantial  upon  which 
to  embark  his  money;  without  which  there  would 
not  be  the  same  inducement  to  him  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  of  introducing  novelties  if  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  and  ventures  could  be  at 
once  appropriated  by  others.  —  Patents  give  also 
to  the  inventor  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  invention.  The  incentive  is  thus  given  to 
devisb  labor-saving  and  cheapening  inventions. 
An  inventor  realizes  that  however  ingenious  hh 
device,  it  can  have  no  existence  commercially  un- 
less it  either  cheapens  or  improves  something 
for  which  there  is  a  demand,  or  unless  the  in- 
vention itself  creates  and  satisfies  a  new  want. 
Bessemer's  invention  reduced  the  cost  of  cast 
steel  from  $200  per  ton  to  about  |55;  and  with  all 
this  reduction  the  royalty  was  only  $10  per  ton,  or 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  reduction.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  inventions  increase  the  value  of 
human  labor  in  this  country  2  per  cent,  annually. 

—  These  benefits  will  perhaps  be  still  more  obvi- 
ous and  impressive  if  we  consider  the  practical 
effect  of  patent  laws  through  inventions  upon  the 
industrial  system  of  a  community.    The  real  be- 
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ginning  of  the  patent  system  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  coeval  with  the  great  scientific  and  invenUve 
movement  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  claimed  that  patent  laws  origi- 
nated this  movement,  but  that  they  at  least  made 
it  possible  and  accelerated  it.  A  review  of  the 
history  of  the  iron  and  cotton  industries  in  Oreat 
Britain  shows  this  clearly.  In  the  year  1740  the 
total  produce  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  was  17,360 
tons.  In  that  year  Dudley's  invention  for  using 
(»al  in  smelting  in  lieu  of  timber  began  to  be 
used,  and  in  less  than  50  years  (1788)  the  annual 
production  had  increased  to  68,800  tons.  In  1788 
Watt's  steam  engine  was  introduced  for  blowing 
furnaces,  and  for  the  .year  1806,  the  production 
amounted  to  258,206  tons.  In  1830  Neilson's  hot 
blast  was  adopted,  and  by  1839  the  yearly  prod- 
uce of  iron  had  reached  1,248,781  tons,  and  the 
annual  production  now  averages  more  than 
6,000,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  more  than  £16,000,000. 
In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  production 
of  iron  has  increased  nearly  a  thousand  fold,  and 
it  is  the  inventions  of  Dudley,  Watt  and  Neilson 
which  have  at  least  made  this  increase  possible. 
— Quite  as  remarkable  has  been  the  effect  of  in- 
ventions upon  the  English  cotton  industry.  At 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  total 
annual  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain 
were  less  than  8,000,000  pounds.  In  1769  and 
1770  were  patented  Arkwright's  and  Hargreaves' 
inventions  for  spinning,  and  by  1776  the  annual 
imports  of  cotton  wool  amounted  to  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds.  In  1779  Crompton's  spinning 
mule  was  invented,  and  in  1785  and  1787  Cart- 
wright's  loom  patents  were  issued ;  by  1790  the 
yearly  imports  of  cotton  had  reached  81,447,605 
poimds.  In  1880J;he  imports  of  cotton  amounted 
to  1,628,664,676  pounds,  and  the  British  cotton 
factories  now  employ  nearly  half  a  million  oper- 
atives. The  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  in 
Oreat  Britain  has  thus  increased  more  than  five 
hundred  fold,  and  an  industry  has  been  created 
which  gives  employment  to  about  one-seventieth 
of  the  total  population.  —  The  growth  of  the  iron 
and  cotton  industries  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  general  industrial  progress  of  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  More  recent  general 
advance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  exports 
of  British  produce  have  increased  from  £62,000,000 
in  1848,  to  £228,060,446  in  1880;  and  in  the  save 
period  the  population  has  increased  about  25  per 
cent. :  from  about  27,500,000  in  1850,  to  84,505,000 
in  1880.  A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  production 
to  population  at  the  former  period  with  the  similar 
ratio  at  the  later  one,  will  indicate  the  degree  of  in- 
crease in  productive  capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  most  important  agency  in 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  a  nation  is  the 
invention  and  introduction  pf  labor-saving  devices, 
and  that  the  invention  of  such  devices  alone  renders 
such  an  increase  possible,  as  is  shown  in  a  consider- 
ation of  the  above  statistics  of  the  iron  and  cotton 
industries. — The  history  of  these  inventions,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  without  the  protection  of  patent 


laws  they  would  not  h^ve  been  developed  and  in- 
troduced. In  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  only  after  spending  all  his  own  means,, 
after  thirteen  years  of  ceaseless  experiment,  and 
after  obtaining  from  parliament  the  grant  of  a  spe- 
cial patent  for  twenty-four  years,  that  Watt  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Matthew  Bolton  to  embark  his- 
capital  in  the  development  and  introduction  of  the 
invention.  It  is  estimated  that  £40,000  were  ex- 
pended by  Watt  and  Bolton  in  developing  this  in- 
vention; and  such  was  the  hostility  shown  to  its  in- 
troduction that  the  patent  had  nearly  expired  before 
these  men  began  to  receive  a  return  tot  their  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  A  recent  life  of 
Watt  states  that  the  steam  power  of  Great  Britain 
is  now  equivalent  to  the  power  of  400,000,000  men 
— more  than  ten  times  the  entire  population;  and  it 
is  primarily  Watt's  invention  and  the  countless 
devices  of  subsequent  inventors  which  utilize  the 
magnificent  power  he  discovered,  that  have  made 
England's  industrial  and  conmiercial  progress  pos- 
sible. —  The  history  of  the  steam  engine  is  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  all  great  labor-saving  discoveries. 
They  have  all  originated  in  patent  protected  com- 
munities; and  where  the  patent  laws  have  not  di- 
rectly incited  the  inventor  to  make  his  discovery, 
they  have  still  facilitated  its  introduction  and  devel- 
opment by  enabling  the  inventor  to  enlist  the  ^d 
of  capital.  The  manner  in  which  inventors  are 
affected  by  patent  laws  is  instructively  shown  by 
the  following  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
before  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1871:  "  My  experience  during  the  whole  of  thia 
time  (the  years  that  he  was  experimenting)  has 
shown  me  clearly  that  if  I  had  had  no  patent  law 
to  fall  back  upon,  I,  as  an  engineer,  could  never 
have  first  spent  two  and  a  half  years  of  my  time 
and  £4,000  in  mere  experiments,  which  if  they 
had  failed  would  have  been  an  entire  loss  to  me.. 
Altogether  I  made  an  outlay  of  about  £20,000, 
but  of  course  I  had  a  large  stake  to  play  for.  I 
knew  that  steel  was  selling  at  £50  to  £60  per  ton, 
and  I  knew  that  if  it  could  be  made  by  my  plan, 
it  could  with  profit  be  sold  at  £20  per  ton.  But 
had  it  not  been  for  the  law,  securing  my  right  in 
my  invention  by  a  patent,  I  could  never  have 
hoped  as  a  simple  manufacturer  to  have  recouped 
myself."  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
British  patent  system  in  two  conspicuous  in- 
stances, and  such  instances  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied.  —  Turning  now  to  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States,  the  results 
are  no  less  impressive.  Perhaps  no  one  industry 
has  been  more  closely  identified  with  the  national 
life  and  growth  of  the  country  than  cotton  rais- 
ing. It  is  stated  in  Smithers'  History  of  Liver- 
pool (p.  124),  that  in  1784  an  American  vessel 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  having  on  board  eight  ba^ 
of  cotton,  which  were  seized  by  the  custom  house 
officers  under  an  impression  that  cotton  was  not 
the  produce  of  the  United  States.  In  1793  Eli 
Whitney,  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  invented  and 
patented  his  saw  gin  for  separating  cotton  from 
the  seeds.    Before  this  mvention  cotton  could  be 
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deanaed  only  by  hand,  or  with  some  rude  hand 
mill.  The  utmost  daily  capacity  of  one  of  these 
mills  iras  about  sixty -five  pounds,  and  by  hand  a 
man  could  prepare  from  one  to  four  pounds  per 
diem.  With  Wliitney's  cotton  gin  a  single  per- 
son could  prepare  in  a  day  about  800  pounds — 
five  times  as  much  as  by  any  prior  method ;  and  the 
daily  cmweity  of  modem  gins  is  said  to  be  about 
4,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  invention  upon 
cotton  raising  was  marvelous.  In  1792  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  were 
138,388  pounds.  By  1794,  the  year  after  the  in- 
trodoction  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  exports  had 
increased  to  1,601,700  pounds;  in  1800  they  liad 
reached  17,789,803  pounds — more  than  one  hun- 
dred fold  in  eight  years;  in  1820  they  amoimted 
to  127,860,153  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $20,000,000, 
showing  an  increase  in  twenty-seven  years  of 
nearly  a  thousand  fold.  —  The  story  of  Whitney's 
invention  and  of  his  almost  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  obtain  recognition  of  Iiis  rights  as  an  inventor, 
is  matter  of  history.  The  unscrupulous  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent  brought  discredit  upon  his 
coDtemporaries.  But  the  record  of  th«  life  of 
this  man  shows  that  be  labored  upon  his  inven- 
tion in  the  hope  of  obtaining  under  a  patent  a 
share  of  the  wealth  it  was  to  create;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  this  hope,  rendered  possible  by  our 
patent  laws,  he  could  not  have  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  successful  achievement  of 
his  great  work.  —  So  the  effect  of  our  patent  laws 
upon  the  general  agricultural  methods  of  this 
coontiy  is  something  almost  incalculable.  Nearly 
all  the  inventions  which  have  made  western 
firming  possible  on  its  present  magnificent  scale 
bave  originated  and  been  perfected  under  our 
patent  system;  and  the  histoty  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agxiculture  might  almost  be  written 
6om  the  patent  o£Bce  records  of  the  annual 
achievanents  of  American  inventive  genius.  A 
single  instance  will  call  to  mind  the  manner  in 
which  agriculture  has  been  revolutionized  by 
American  inventions.  —  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  Uie  present  century,  the  only  great  improve- 
ment that  had  been  made  upon  the  harvesting 
methods  of  the  ancients  was  the  invention  of 
the  cradk  in  1794,  by  a  Scotchman.  In  1884  the 
flrat  patent  was  issued  in  this  country  upon  the- 
McCormick  reaper.  It  took  McCormick  about 
trenty  years  after  1884  to  develop  and  perfect  his 
machine,  and  it  was  between  1855  and  1858  that 
it  waa  practically  introduced.  Their  effect  can 
be  estimated  by  comparing  in  the  following  table 
(from  the  census  of  1870),  the  agricultural  popu- 
ladon  of  the  country  with  the  amount  of  produce 
in  which  these  macliines  are  used,  at  the  different 
periods  before  and  after  their  introduction: 
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Allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the 
innumerable  other  inventions  employed  in  the 
culture  of  these  products;  but  the  general  increase 
of  per  capita  production  can  be  roughly  estimated 
from  these  figures;  and  while  the  farming  popu- 
lation increased  about  100  per  cent,  between  1850 
and  1870,  the  produce  of  grain  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent.  —  But  the  inventions  to  which  this 
increase  is  due,  could  not  have  been  devised  or 
perfected  without  the  stimulus  and  protection  of 
our  patent  laws.  More  than  6,000  patents  have 
been  issued  in  this  country  upon  reapers  and 
mowers  alone,  and  the  latest  machines  embody 
the  results  of  the  life  work  of  a  hundred  inventors 
whose  only  hope  of  recouping  themselves  for 
their  expenditure  of  time  and  fortune  was  in  our 
patent  system,  and  who  could  not  have  labored 
without  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  McCormick  com- 
pany alone  has  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
experiments,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  this  machine 
saves  the  country  annually  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
—  Similar  effects  are  to  be  noticed  in  our  textile 
industries.  In  1860  the  number  of  hands  engaged 
in  woolen,  cotton  and  other  similar  factories,  was 
181,660;  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $87,801,710; 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $196,416,400. 
In  1870  the  number  of  operatives  had  increased 
to256,828,  about40percent.  The  wages  amounted 
to  $79,401,867,  more  than  100  per  cent,  increase, 
and  the  product  was  valued  at  $896,168,506,  more 
than  100  per  cent,  advance.  — It  will  be  foimd  in 
nearly  every  instance  Uiat  the  chief  agency  in 
effecting  this  increased  production  is  the  labor- 
economizing  machinery  devised  by  countless  in- 
ventors, and  patented  among  the  myriad  American 
patents.  One  more  table  will  indicate  the  rate  of 
increase  in  our  general  manufactures  : 
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— But  enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  the 

practical  tendency  of  patent  laws ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  opposition  to 
patents,  although  directed  at  the  system  and  de- 
manding its  abolition,  has  in  fact  been  occasioned 
by  the  imperfect  administration  of  still  more  im- 
perfect patent  codes.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  British  abolitionists.  The  enormous  expense 
of  patent  litigation  in  England,  its  "glorious  un- 
certainty," and  the  practice  of  throwing  on  the 
public  the  burden  of  impeaching  the  patent  with- 
out first  officially  investigating  its  validity,  have 
opened  the  way  in  that  country  for  great  abuses, 
and  have  undoubtedly  made  the  system  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  to  British  manufacturers.  In 
many  instances  under  the  English  law,  the  manu- 
facturer finds  it  cheaper  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims 
of  an  impostor  thian  to  contest  the  validity  of  his 
patent  in  court.  The  remedy  for  these  evils,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  evils  of  the  American  system,  ia 
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in  reform  of  the  law  and  its  administration,  not 
abolition  of  the  system;  and  the  fact  that  enor- 
motis  benefits  can  still  be  traced  to  these  patent 
laws,  however  imperfectly  administered,  furnishes 
a  cogent  reason  for  continuing  and  extending  the 
benefits  by  continuing  and  improving  the  laws.  — 
rV.  Chakoes  n?  THE  Law.  The  American  pat- 
ent system  is  regarded,  both  here  and  abroad,  as 
the  most  progressive  and  complete  existent  insti- 
tution of  its  Icind.  Many  of  the  reforms  and 
improvements  in  patent  laws  have  originated  at 
Washington,  and  have  then  been  adopted  by 
European  governments.  The  most  radical  im- 
provement in  the  system  was  made  in  1886,  when 
the  patent  office  was  established,  and  the  practice 
of  making  preliminary  examinations  of  inventions 
instituted.  This  latter  feature  is  recommended 
by  all  economists  familiar  with  the  working  of 
patent  laws,  as  a  desideratum  of  every  system,  and 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  law  of  several 
other  coimtries.  Since  1886  there  have  been  made 
minor  changes  and  extensions  of  the  American 
law,  which  have  preserved  and  developed  the 
general  symmetry  of  the  system  ;  but  with  this 
development  there  have  appeared  certain  defects 
and  abuses  which  call  for  still  further  reform  of 
the  system,  the  character  of  which  can  here  be 
only  briefly  indicated. — The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  American  system  is  its  extraordinary 
magnitude.  There  have  now  (1888)  been  issued 
in  this  coimtry  since  1790,  about  289,000  patents. 
During  the  year  1882  there  were  acted  upon  in 
the  patent  oflice  81,622  applications  relating  to 
patents,  and  in  the  same  time  18,267  patents  were 
issued  or  reissued.  In  tliat  year  only  6,099  pat- 
ents expired;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  patents  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  12,000 
a  year,  and  the  records  of  the  patent  office  are 
becoming  enormously  complicated.  Patented  in- 
ventions are 'there  classified  in  167  classes  and 
more  than  8,000  sub-classes.  To  preserve  the 
system  in  its  integrity,  it  is  obviously  necessary, 
first,  that  a  patent  should  issue  only  for  a  new 
invention,  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be  clear 
in  its  claims  of  all  prior  patents.  A  thorough 
preliminary  examination  of  an  application  for  a 
patent  involves  a  search  not  only  through  our 
patent  office  records,  but  also  through  the  records 
of  the  various  foreign  patent  bureaus.  A  still 
more  difficult  task  is  to  adjust  the  claims  of  a  new 
application  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  innumerable 
prior  patents.  It  is  vitally  important  both  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  public  that  this  investigation 
should  be  thorough  and  complete.  This  is  every 
day  becoming  more  difficult;  and  it  is  stated  that 
not  a  week  passes  without  the  allowance  of  one 
or  more  patents  at  Washington  for  old  inventions. 
Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  records  to  be  searched,  and 
the  number  of  patents  annually  taken  out  upon 
certain  subjects  of  invention.  During  the  year 
1882,  ninety-nine  patents  were  issued  at  Washing- 
ton for  cultivators  and  cultivator  appliances  alone. 
To  remedy  the  acknowledged  defects  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  our  present  system,  several  reforms 
have  been  suggested,  the  merits  of  which  ai« 
obvious.  These  are:  first,  the  requiremoit  of  a 
higher  standard  of  invention  to  sustain  a  patent, 
rejecting  the  host  of  applications  for  merely 
obvious  and  mechanical  improvements  now  indis- 
criminately allowed,  which  would  relieve  the 
records  of  the  patent  office  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  community  and  the  inventor  the 
benefits  of  hll  true  inventions;  second,  the  estab- 
lishment of  periodical  fees  as  in  the  European 
countries,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  the 
patent  should  become  void.  This  again  would 
relieve  the  records  by  weeding  out  unsuccessful 
inventions  from  the  patented  list,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  work  no  hardship  on  the  inventor, 
who,  of  course,  derives  no  benefit  from  a  pat- 
ented f^lure.  —  Another  defect  in  our  patent  sys- 
tem is  the  procedure  in  the  patent  office  through 
which  the  question  of  priority  of  invention 
between  two  or  more  applications  for  the  same 
invention  is  determined.  Without  the  constitu- 
tion and  without  the  judicial  training  and  ex- 
perience of  a  court  of  law,  the  examiners  of 
interferences  are  called  upon  to  decide,  after  a 
quati  trial,  the  most  difflcidt  questions  of  fact,  in 
connection  with  which  difficult  questions  of  evi- 
dence often  arise.  And  after  the  question  has 
been  litigated  and  settled  in  the  patent  office,  it  is 
not  regarded  as  res  adjudicata,  but  may  have  to 
be  tried  anew  when  the  question  of  priority  is 
afterward  raised  in  court.  The  hardship  of  this 
can  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  these  inter- 
ference proceedings  often  take  one,  two  or  even 
three  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached,  and 
involve  the  same  outlay  of  money  as  do  similarly 
protracted  legal  proceedings.  But  after  all  this, 
the  successful  party  has  not  an  adjudicated  patent 
right,  but  an  ordinary  patent,  which  may  be  called 
in  question  in  court.  The  successful  litigant,  as 
the  outcome  of  his  long  litigation,  has  merely  won 
a  presumption.  Moreover,  there  is  no  provision 
under  the  present  system  for  mulcting  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  in  the  costs  of  the  proceeding;  and 
the  way  is  thus  thrown  open  to  any  unscrupulous 
practitioner  to  debar  and  hinder  an  inventor  from 
obtaining  his  patent,  by  merely  filing  a  conflictiii)er 
application,  with  an  oatit  that  he  is  the  inventor: 
and  thus,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  liability 
beyond  prosecution  for  perjury,  he  may  involve 
the  inventor  in  lung  and  expensive  litigation. 
So  also  there  is  no  provision  for  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The  moet  obvious 
remedy  for  this  defect  is  either  to  allow  the  rival 
inventors  to  litigate  the  question  in  court  in  the 
first  instance,  and  issue  the  patent  to  the  prevailing 
party;  or  else  to  restrict  the  function  of  the  pat- 
ent office  to  the  investigation  of  the  question  of 
novelty,  to  issue  the  patent  to  the  first  applicant, 
and  grant  to  subsequent  applicants  certificates  of 
invention  which  would  enable  them,  if  they  cfaoee, 
to  call  in  question  in  court  the  rights  of  the  pat- 
entee. Unquestionably,  however,  inventors  should 
be  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  beii^  oUiged 
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to  UUgate  tbe  same  questicms  twice,,  as  Is  the  case 
under  the  present  practice.  — The  decision  of  the 
sapreme  oooit  in  Miller  ei.  Brass  Company  (104 
U.  8.,  850),  and  the  later  decisions  following  this 
ease,  have  had  the  effect  of  reforming  a  great 
abuse  which  existed  in  the  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nately reissuing  patents.  The  statute  mode  pio- 
rision  for  reissue  where  the  original  patent  was 
defective  through  inadvertence  or  misuse  of  the 
inventor;  but  in  tbe  patent  office  the  practice  had 
grown  up  of  expanding  patents  by  reissue  so  as  to 
include  more  than  the  inventors  originally  claimed 
or  invented,  lliis  practice  was  denounced  as 
ricioas  in  the  above  cited  case,  and  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  —  A  change  in  the  statute  law, 
which  has  been  suggested  to  congress  by  commis- 
skmen  for  several  years  past,  is  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  which  limits  the  term  of  a  patent,  where 
the  invention  has  first  been  patented  in  a  foreign 
conntiy,  to  the  life  of  the  foreign  patent  having 
tbe  shortest  term  to  run.  The  motive  which  in- 
serted this  clause  in  our  patent  code  was,  to  secure 
the  patenting  of  important  inventions  in  this 
coontry  first,  and  perhaps  also  to  obviate  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  continuing  the  American  patent 
after  Uie  foreign  one  had  expired,  and  thereby 
pladttg  domestic  industries  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  competition  with  foreign  trade.  In  fact, 
however,  this  provision  operates  harshly  upon  the 
native  inventor,  who,  if  he  first  takes  out  his 
American  patent,  loses  his  right  to  patents  in 
aeveral  European  countries.  The  advantages  of 
this  law  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  it  causes,  and  the  provision 
should  certainly  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
book.  —  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  in  certain 
cases  there  should  be  established  some  means  of 
compelling  patentees  to  grant  licenses,  as  has  just 
been  done  in  England  by  the  bill  which  received 
the  royal  assent  in  August,  1888;  but  the  policy 
of  thte  measure  is  at  least  doubtful.  A  more 
politic  change  would  be  the  insertion  in  our  pat- 
ent code  of  a  statute  of  limitations  covering  claims 
for  infringement.  Infringement  is  in  the  nature 
«(  a  tort,  and  the  claim  should,  therefore,  after 
the  analogy  of  other  torts,  be  barred  after  a  short 
term  of  yean.  —  Other  and  more  radical  reforms 
that  have  been  suggested  are,  the  creation  of 
special  tribunals  to  adjudicate  the  questions  of 
patent  law,  whose  judges  should  possess  the'nec- 
easaiy  technical  and  scientific,  as  well  as  legal, 
attainments;  and  also  the  establishment  of  some 
means  of  securing  to  the  court  the  opinions  of 
abeolntely  unbiased  experts  upon  the  problems 
of  science  and  mechanics  which  arise  in  Uie  trial 
of  patent  causes.  The  present  use — or,  more 
properly,  abuse — of  expert  testimony  in  patent 
litigation,  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  court, 
and  renders  its  decisions  uncertain  and  unreliable, 
as  the  conclusions  of  the  court  are  often  based 
upon  the  premises  established  by  expert  evidence. 
There  should  be  some  way,  therefore,  of  enabling 
the  court  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  eminent 
scicDtiits  whose  opinions  would  be  imoolored  by 


retainers  from  either  of  the  litigants.  — Finally,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that,  upon  several  occasions, 
the  adoption  of  an  international  patent  code  has 
been  recommended,  especially  by  the  patent  con- 
gress at  Vienna  in  1878.  There  are  at  present  no 
indications  that  such  a  universal  system  will  be 
established,  but  it  may  yet  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  this  will  be  the  final  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  patent  system,  and  that  the  time  is 
perhaps  not  very  remote  when  that  step  will  be 
taken. — Y.  Fobeion  Patent  Laws.  Taking 
its  origin  in  England,  the  patent  system  has  now 
been  extended  into  more  than  forty  states,  prov- 
inces and  principalities.  Switzerland  and  Holland 
are  the  only  considerable  civilized  powers  at  pres- 
ent without  a  system  of  patent  laws,  and  in  both 
countries  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
a  patent  code  enacted.  '  Roughly  speaking,  the 
foreign  patent  systems,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, differ  from  the  American  in  not  requiring 
an  exhaustive  preliminary  examinntion  of  the  in- 
vention as  to  novelty  and  utility  before  issuing 
the  patent.  Other  differences  may  be  observed 
from  the  following  summary  of  patent  laws.  — 
Chreat  Britain.  Patents  are  issued  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  application, 
subject,  however,  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  £60 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  £100  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year.  The  statute  of  monopolies 
provided  for  the  patenting  of  "  new  manufac- 
tures," but  by  judicial  construction  this  term  had 
been  made  to  cover  the  four  classes  of  inventions 
enumerated  in  the  American  act,  and  the  act  of 
1852  substituted  the  term  "inventions."  The 
patent  is  issued  either  to  the  first  inventor  or  to 
the  "  first  importer,"  who  is  generally  the  agent 
of  the  foreign  inventor.  The  usual  procedure  in 
taking  out  a  patent  is  first  to  obtain  "provisional 
protection  "  for  six  months,  after  obtaining  which 
"notice  to  proceed"  is  given  and  advertised  in 
the  "Commissioners  of  Patents  Journal,"  with  a 
notification  that  opposition  to  the  application 
must  be  made  within  twenty -one  days  from  the 
dale  of  the  notice.  Three  weeks  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  "  provisional  protection,"  application 
for  the  law  officers'  warrant  and  great  seal  is 
made.  The  final  specification  is  then  lodged,  and 
the  patent  issues  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date 
of  the  application.  To  sustain  a  patent  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  Invention  should  be  new  within 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  an  invention  patented 
elsewhere  can  be  patented  in  Great  Britain  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  foreign  patent  tmless 
a  specification  or  complete  description  of  it  exists 
in  the  kingdom  before  the  British  application  is 
made.  The  validity  of  a  patent  is,  however, 
generally  left  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts; 
and  it  is  practically  the  mere  grant  of  a  right  to 
sue  for  infringement  so  long  as  the  validity  of  the 
patent  is  unimpeached.  Important  changes  in 
this  law,  which  were  made  by  parliament  during 
the  present  year  (1888),  and  are  to  go  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  1884,  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  the 
cost  of  patents  has  been  greatly  reduced;  power 
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has  been  given  the  board  of  trade  to  grant  coni- 
pulsoiy  licenses  in  certain  cases;  and  the  provision 
that  the  British  patent  lapsed  with  the  expiry  of 
any  foreign  patent  of  anterior  date  has  not  been 
re-enacted.  —  Canada  has  a  patent  system  resem- 
bling that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
Australian  colonies  and  provinces  have  systems 
differing  somewhat  in  detail,  but  substantially 
like  the  English  in  outline  and  theory.  —  France. 
Patents  are  issued  upon  substantially  the  same 
classes  of  inventions  as  in  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  extend  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years, 
subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  100  francs.  No  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  invention  is  made, 
and  the  applicant  Is  considered  to  be  the  first 
inventor  until  the  contraiy  is  proved.  '  The  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  patent  is  thus  entirely 
left  to  the  courts,  and  in  all  patent  litigation 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would 
oppose  or  impeach  the  patent.  The  novelty  re- 
quired is  novdlty  over  Uie  entire  world,  and  an 
invention  must  therefore  be  patented  in  France, 
at  least  as  early  as  in  any  other  country,  as  other- 
wise the  foreign  publication  of  the  specification 
before  the  issue  of  the  French  patent,  would  in- 
validate the  latter.  The  specification  must  give 
as  full  a  description  as  is  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can law,  and  the  invention  must  be  worked  in 
France  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  patent, 
to  preserve  its  validity.  —  Germany.  The  present 
patent  system  dates  from  July,  1877.  Patents  ore 
granted  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  upon  all  new 
inventions,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  foods 
and  medicines,  and  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax, 
which  increases  fifty  marks  each  year  of  the  life 
of  the  patent.  The  patent  is  issued  to  the  first 
applicant,  except  where  the  application  is  shown 
to  be  made  fraudulently.  The  patent  office  is  sit- 
uated at  Berlin,  and  an  examination  of  the  inven- 
tions submitted  is  made  by  examiners  somewhat 
as  in  the  United  States.  Before  issuing  the  patent 
the  specification  is  published,  and  opportunity 
given,  for  eight  weeks,  to  oppose  the  grant  of  the 
patent  on  various  grounds,  as  fraud  or  want  of 
novelty.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  there  is  no 
opposition,  the  patent  is  granted.  As  in  France, 
the  invention  must  be  worked  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  within  three  years  from  the  grant  of 
the  patent,  to  preserve  its  validity;  and  in  certain 
cases  the  owners  of  patents  are  required  to  grant 
licenses  at  reasonable  royalties.  Willful  infringe- 
ment is,  under  some  circumstances,  a  crime,  pun- 
ishable by  fine,  and  all  infringement  may  be 
restrained  by  civil  proceedings.  —  Belgium.  All 
applications  for  patents  are  granted  without  exam- 
ination as  to  novelty,  if  they  conform  to  the  pre- 
scribed form,  and  all  new  inventions,  except 
medical  appliances  and  medicines,  can  be  protected 
by  patent.  Patents  are  of  three  classes:  of  inven- 
tion, of  addition,  and  of  importation.  A  patent 
of  invention  issues  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
subject  to  a  tax,  which  increases  ten  francs  each 
year  of  the  life  of  the  patent.  The  patent  is  void 
if  the  invention  is  not  new  within  Belgium,  or  if 


any  description  has  been  published  or  foreign 
patent  taken  out  upon  it  before  the  date  of  the 
Belgian  application.  A  patent  of  addition  is  taken 
for  an  improvement  of  an  invention  already  pat- 
ented, and  expires  with  the  original  patent.  A 
patent  of  importation,  issues  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  any  foreign  patent,  if  the  invention  has 
not  been  commercially  worked  within  Belgium 
for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  application. 
The  specification  must  be  full  and  exact,  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  remedies  for  infringement 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  countries.  — 
JJtaJ^.  Patents  are  granted  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  or  for  a  shorter  term,  upon  all  new  inven- 
tions except  medicines.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Italian  law  is  the  provision  that  if  the  invention 
be  patented  elsewhere,  the  Italian  patent  continues 
with  the  foreign  patent  of  the  longest  term,  if 
within  fifteen  years.  The  invention  is  required  to 
be  worked  in  Italy  within  two  years,  and  the  pat- 
ent is  subject  to  annual  taxes.  —  Suatia.  Patents 
are  granted  for  a  maximum  term  of  ten  years 
upon  all  new  and  useful  inventions.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  invention,  both  as  to  novelty  and 
utility,  is  made,  and  apparently  a  high  standard 
as  to  both  qualities  is  required.  Patents  upon 
inventions  previously  patented  elsewhere  are 
granted  for  only  six  years,  or  less  if  any  foreign 
patent  expires  within  that  time.  —  Sreeden.  The 
duration  of  patents  is  fifteen  years,  or  less  if  any 
prior  foreign  patent  expires  within  that  time,  and 
the  duration  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  patent  issues  only  to  the  in- 
ventor. The  patent  can  not  be  impeached  after  it 
lias  been  issued  eight  months,  but  the  invention 
must  be  worked  in  Sweden  within  from  one  to 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  to  preserve 
its  validity,  and  yearly  proof  of  such  worlung 
must  be  given  during  the  life  of  the  patent.  — 
Spain.  Four  kinds  of  patents  are  granted  in 
Spain.  A  patent  of  invention  is  granted  for 
twenty  years,  and  a  patent  of  importation  for  ten 
years  if  the  foreign  patent  is  not  more  than  two 
year^old;  a  third  species  of  patent  is  granted  for 
five  years  to  any  person  who  will  work  an  inven- 
tion hitherto  unpracticed  in  Spain.although  known 
there  theoretically;  finally,  patents  of  addition  are 
granted  for  improvements,  which  expire  with  the 
patent  for  the  main  invention.  Each  Spanish 
patent  covers  Spain,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  All  new 
inventions,  except  medicines,  may  be  patented, 
and  the  invention  must  be  worked  within  the 
Spanish  dominions  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  patent.  —  Bibliooka.pht.  Coke,  S 
Inst,  184 ;  Collier,  Estajf  on  the  Law  of  Patents 
for  New  Inventiona,  London,  1808 ;  Hands,  7%« 
Law  and  Pntetiee  of  Patent*  for  Invention*,  Lon- 
don, 1806 ;  Godson,  A  Praeiieal  Treatiie  on  the 
Law  of  Patent*  for  Invention*  and  of  Copyright; 
Rankin,  An  Anaiyti*  of  the  Law  of  Patent*,  Lon- 
don, 1824;  Fessenden,  Etiay  on  the  Law  qf  Patent* 
for  New  Invention*,  Boston,  1832;  Renouard. 
Traiti  dee  Brevet*  d' Invention,  Paris,  1626;  Reg- 
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PATRONAGE,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  comes 
e^eciallj  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  is  the 
coDtrol  of  apptNotments  and  employments  for  po- 
ridoiu  of  a  public  nature.  Broadly  considered, 
it  utends  to  all  selections  of  persons  for  service 
is  coqxffations,  churches,  schools  and  other  posi- 
tions not  within  the  private  business  of  the  person 
10  Th(»n  the  patronage  belongs.  It  may  also  be 
i^vded  as  including  honors,  decorations  and 
pensions,  under  aristocratic  institutions.  In  law 
the  power  of  appointment  and  employment  usu- 
*Dj,  but  not  always,  includes  the  power  of  pro- 
motioD,  removal  and  dismissal.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, however,  to  treat  these  powers  separately. 
(See  PROMOTIONS,  Removai«  froh  Office, 
Spoiu  Ststem.) — Patronage  of  a  character  more 
or  leas  peculiar  arises  out  of  civil,  military  and 
naval  administration,  respectively.  Wherever 
ihse  is  a  state  church  or  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
Hahment,  there  is,  as  a  consequence,  a  kind  of 
patronage  unknown  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  had  space  for  pursuing  the 
sobject  from  the  public  departments  down  through 
ihe  management  of  landed  estates,  factories, 
Bioeg,  ships,  railroads,  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  manifold  oUier  corporations  in  which 
the  selection  and  dismissal  of  many  subordinates 
is  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  superior 
offldala,  as  well  as  a  prolific  source  of  favoritism, 
ciBTaption  and  extravagance,  we  should  find  the 
nhject  foil  of  interest  and  importance.  We  can 
Inidly  go  beyond  its  more  public  relations,  and 
diaD  especially  consider  its  responsibilities  and 
aboKs. — In  its  primary  sense,  in  politics  and  the 
dUBch,  patronage  was  a  friendly  caie  exercised 


by  a  superior  over  those  who  had  in  some  way 
come  under  bis  protection,  calling  for  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  him  who 
possessed  it.  Works  of  charity,  beneficences  and 
patriotism  were  said  to  be  placed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  and  the  good;  thus  inviting 
sacrifice  and  support  as  a  du^.  In  Rome  patron- 
age marked  a  peculiar  social  relation  between  the 
highest  class  and  that  next  in  order,  baaed  upon 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  protection  and  loyalty. 
While  the  more  honorable  application  of  the 
word  is  not  unknown  in  our  day,  patronage  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  implying  a  selfish  if 
not  a  venal  relation,  or  use  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence. The  patronage  we  are  most  familiar  with 
is  that  which  is  used,  more  or  less  unscrupulously 
or  corruptly,  to  aid  a  party,  a  church,  a  faction, 
a  chieftain,  or  perhaps  the  official  himself  who- 
exercises  it,  his  relatives  and  his  favorites.  Yet 
the  legal  control  of  selections  for  office  and  pub- 
lic employments,  when  wisely  and  conscientiously 
exercised,  is  patronage  in  the  worthy  sense.  In 
refusing  any  poliiiciil  connection  between  the- 
government  and  the  organizations  and  officials  of 
relifpon,  the  framers  of  our  system  avoided  a 
large  amount  of  the  most  pernicious  patronage- 
by  which  both  tho  churches  and  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  older  nations  have  been  compli- 
cated and  corrupted.  So  patronage  under  our 
system  was  still  further  limited  by  our  rejection 
of  class  distinctions,  social  orders,  titles,  and  a 
complicated  system  of  discretionary  pensions  in 
civil  life.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that 
under  despotic  and  monarchical  governments  thi» 
additional  patronage  of  the  crown,  in  the  form  of 
a  power  to  create  political  distinctions  of  rank,  to 
fill  the  high  places  in  the  church,  to  confer  deco- 
rations, pensions  und  social  precedence,  has  been 
no  small  part  of  the  effective  force  and  coherence 
of  the  government,  as  it  has  been  of  the  sources  of 
corruption.  "Patronage-mongering"  is  a  kind 
of  criminal  offense  in  Oreat  Britain,  against  which 
criminal  laws  contain  provisions.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  Napoleon  that  "religion  and  honors  are  thfr 
two  things  by  which  mankind  may  be  governed  " ; 
and  even  in  this  decade,  Arthur  Helps,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  on  Government,"  says  the  conferring 
of  honors  is  an  important  function  of  government. 
And  this  is  not  all;  for  that  form  of  governinent 
which  creates  a  landed  ari9tocracy  and  a  church 
hierarchy  lays  the  foundation  of  a  vast  social 
patronage  on  the  part  of  nobles  and  great  officials,, 
while  it  does  not  diminish  the  patronage  incident 
to  the  ordinary  civil,  military  and  naval  adminis- 
tration. Hardly  more  than  this  latter  patronage  . 
can  exist  under  our  institutions.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  as  wealth  and  population  increase,  making 
government,  business  and  society  alike  more  com- 
plicated, the  amount  and  power  of  patronage, 
becoming  more  and  more  social  and  mercenary, 
must  greatly  increase.  — The  civil  administration 
of  the  federal  government  was  carried  on  the- 
first  year  with  a  revenue  of  two  million  dollars, 
and  with  probably  less  than  a  thousand  officials. 
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it  has  DOW  a  liuudred  thousand.  The  federal 
postal  service  in  (he  beginning  required  only 
seventy-five  postmasters.  Under  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration it  required  8,000.  Now  there  are  more 
than  45,000  postmasters.  The  increase  of  state 
and  municipal  officials  has  been  in  much  the  same 
ratio.  In  New  Todc  city  alone  there  are  more 
than  2,600  civil  officials  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment. About  10,000  officials  serve  there  in  the 
employment  of  the  state  and  the  ciiy;  the  lat- 
ter earning  annual  salaries  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000.  To  all  these,  army  and  navy  officers 
and  the  great  number  of  federal,  state  and  muni- 
cipal employes  must  be  added.  In  order  to  gain 
some  definite  conception  of  the  stupendous  po- 
tency of  patronage  in  this  country,  evtn  as  a 
mere  political  force,  we  must  consider  the  wbolc 
body  of  its  officials  and  employes,  federal,  state 
and  municipal,  perhaps  half  a  million  iu  all;  the 
vast  sums  paid  to  them ;  the  manifold  bargains, 
beggings,  intrigues  and  contentions  for  these 
places;  the  formidable  and  ever  active  power  of 
removal  and  promotion;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  and  vast  authority  for  discipline,  regu- 
lation and  favors  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
patronage  is  wielded.  There  isnot  a  state,  county, 
city,  ward,  town  or  village,  if  even  there  be  a 
school  district  or  hamlet,  in  which  patronage  is 
not  a  constant  political  and  social  influence  that 
is  courted  or  feared.  In  each  nomination  and 
«lection,  from  those  of  the  president  and  the 
governors  down  to  those  of  trustees,  justices  and 
constables,  the  element  of  patronage  enters  as  a 
suspected  and  efficient  element,  whether  it  be  the 
patronage  of  ezUiting  officials  who  intermeddle,  or 
the  patronage — hoped  for  or  feared — of  the  officer 
about  to  be  created.  In  the  eyes  of  political  man- 
agers patronage  is  one  of  the  most  sure  and  potent 
of  forces,  never  lost  sight  of  in  campaigns,  and 
almost  never  recognized  as  under  moral  obliga- 
tions. Candidates  are  regarded  by  the  politician 
class  as  available  in  the  ratio  of  their  adroitness 
in  promising  aud  their  unscrupulousuess  in  using 
patronage  to  bribe  voters,  to  reward  electioneerers, 
to  buy  the  press,  and  to  conciliate  opponents  and 
rivals.  Appearing  as  an  element  in  large  measure 
«ztraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  candidate  and 
the  interests  of  the  voters,  the  influence  of  pat- 
ronage very  naturally  and  easily  tends  to  de- 
moralize and  corrupt.  This  result  is  helped  by 
the  fact  that  no  other  great  and  venal  influence 
in  politics  is  with  so  much  facility  exercised  in 
secrecy,  or  is  so  readily  kept  beyond  fc-ar  of  re- 
sponsibility. Bribery  by  the  use  of  money  may 
leave  some  traces  in  aid  of  detection,  but  how 
can  it  be  proved  in  court  that  a  hint  or  hope  of 
a  place  or  of  an  official  favor  secured  a  nom- 
ination, a  vote,  or  a  supporter?  How  can  it  be 
proved  in  a  court  that  the  fear  of  removal  makes 
a  large  proportion  of  our  officials  servile  hench- 
men of  palronage-mongerx,  or  that  hundreds 
voted  for  a  member  of  congress,  a  mayor  or  a 
governor,  upon  some  assurance — not  of  course  in 
A  formal  promise — that  ihe  patronage  of  the  new 


official  would  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  venal 
voteraf  Unworthy  relatives,  favorites,  hench- 
men and  dependents  are  appointed  or  hired  in 
superfluous  numbers  for  the  public  service  by 
patronage-mongering  officials;  but  how  isit  possi- 
ble, except  in  extreme  cases,  to  prove  any  wrong 
beyond  the  unwise  exercise  of  a  large  and  but 
loosely  defined  official  discretion?  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  form  of  abuse  in  public  affairs  so  easily 
practiced  as  that  form  of  patronage  prostitution 
which  can  secretly  take  place  between  a  corrupt 
officer  and  a  venal  office  seeker.  One  of  the 
great  evils  of  political  life,  under  nil  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, has  been  the  abuse  of  official  discretion 
in  the  use  of  patronage  corruptly  or  selfishly. 
And  it  hardly  need  be  said  that,  under  the  repub- 
lican system  in  tlie  Unit<$d  Slates — greatly  as  the 
sphere  of  patronage  bos  been  curtailed — it  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  potent  elements  of  corruption 
and  extravagance  in  our  politics,  the  portentous 
effects  of  which  are  arousing  the  patriotic  classes 
to  a  great  effort  for  their  removal.  (See  CniL 
Skrvicb  Rkfork.)  The  pressure  for  patronage 
became  very  strong  before  any  president  yielded 
to  it.  It  was  great  under  Jefferson,  and  greater 
still  under  the  last  Adams.  In  1825-6  the  senate, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Macon,  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  means  for  its  reduction,  which  made  an 
able  report.  The  committee's  report  spenks  of  the 
"  political  machine,"  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
arresting  the  growing  power  and  corruption  of 
patronage.  Five  years  before,  Mr.  Crawford,  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  a  four-years  term  for  collectors,  as  Mr. 
Adams  says,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
patronage. — It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
a  part  of  the  power  and  corruption  of  patron- 
age grows  out  of  the  ability  of  political  man- 
agers and  tlie  patronage-mongering  class  to  tax 
the  salaries  of  office  holders  for  the  payment  of 
party  and  election  expenses.  (See  PoLmcAI. 
AB8B881CENT8.)  The  patronage  system  has  yet 
another  great  element  of  strength — the  ability 
of  party  managers  and  the  lords  of  patronage 
to  compel  those  to  whom  they  give  offices  and 
employment  to  work,  vote  and  be  obedient  to 
their  orders  in  all  political  matters.  In  that  fea- 
ture of  the  system,  which  impairs  the  proper  self- 
respect  and  independence  of  the  public  servant, 
is  the  great  source  alike  of  the  servility  of  our 
subordinate  officials  and  of  the  arrogance  and 
potency  of  chieftains  and  party  managers.  No 
element  adds  more  than  this  to  the  fierceness  of 
these  contests  for  patronage  in  which  victory  gives 
them  a  following  of  feudal  dependents.  (See 
Spoiu  Stbtkh.)  The  abuse  of  patronage  has 
not  been  confined  to  those  upon  whom  the  law 
confers  it,  but  members  of  legislatures,  of  con- 
gress and  of  city  councils,  have  usurped  the  ap- 
pointing power  of  the  executive,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  taking  to  themselves  the  patronage  for  their 
own  advantage.  Nothing  is  more  esseutial  to 
good  administration  than  a  real  separation,  in 
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praedoe,  of  the  cxccutiTe  from  the  legislatiye 
department,  vhich  is  bo  carefully  provided  in  our 
constitution  and  in  that  of  every  other  enlight- 
ened nation.  Indeed,  the  stability  and  perpetuity 
of  tlie  government  depend  on  the  preservation 
of  the  counterpoise  of  these  departments.  The 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  administration  can 
be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  its  good  manage- 
ment directiy — discipline  can  be  preserved  there- 
in—only vrhen  they  are  able  to  control  the  selec- 
tion and  removal  of  all  those  below  them.  When 
presidents,  governors  or  mayors  are  disposed  lo 
treat  the  power  of  selection  and  removal  of  their 
mbordiimtes  aa  so  much  patronage  to  be  nscd 
selliahly  in  their  own  interest  or  that  of  their 
party,  we  know  that  great  evils  threaten  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Still,  when  the  authority  and  duty 
of  selection  and  removal  are,  as  they  should  be, 
left  solely  in  the  executive  branch,  the  sense  of 
undivided  responsibility  to  the  people  is  a  salu- 
tary restraint.  But  no  such  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity is  felt  when  that  power  has  been  usurped  by 
the  members  of  the  legislative  department  The 
people  do  not  regard  the  executive  officer,  nor 
does  he  feel  himself  responsible  for  good  admin- 
iMration.  The  two  departments  secretly  unite  in 
foisting  tbeir  electioneering  agents,  their  favor- 
ites and  dependents,  upon  the, pay  rolls  of  the 
treasury.  Keiiher  feels  responsible  for  what  he 
helped  to  do.  — Looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view,  we  see  it  to  lie  most  dangerous  to  allow  leg- 
islators— who  fix  salaries  and  the  number  to  be 
employed  in  the  executive  service,  and  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  expose  and  arrest  all  abuses 
therein — to  acquire  a  selfish  and  partisan  interest 
in  the  increase  of  the  numbers  and  salaries  of 
these  saboidinates.  They  bave  no  longer  the 
courage  or  independence  needed  for  that  duty. 
The  first  salary  to  be  reduced  may  be  that  of  the 
relative  or  favorite  of  a  member;  the  first  person 
that  should  be  dismissed,  his  electioneering  agent. 
Tet  members  of  oongreas — and  of  legislatures 
only  in  less  degree — have  become  the  greatest 
patronage-mongers  of  the  country ;  usurping 
control  over  such  subordinates  in  order  to  gain 
die  patronage  of  places  to  be  pledged  for  votes 
ind  other  support  in  their  elections ;  thus  becom- 
ing directly  interested,  for  themselves  and  their 
party,  in  the  increase  of  the  members  and  com- 
pensation of  such  subordinates.  In  that  way, 
congressmen,  in  duty  bound  to  aid  the  high  exec- 
ntive  officers  in  the  practice  of  economy,  have, 
through  their  appeals  and  solicitations  for  more 
patronage,  become  a  cause  of  extravagance  and 
corruption  alike.  They  go  through  tbe  depart- 
ments and  besiege  secretaries  and  heads  of  bu- 
reaus for  places.  Congressional  patronage — 
orarped  congressional  patronage,  for,  legally  and 
properly,  congressmen  have  no  patronage  what- 
ever— has  become  one  of  the  most  con-upting  and 
daogerous  influences  in  our  national  affairs.  In 
00  way  peihaps  does  it  appear  more  threatening 
than  in  connection  with  the  power  of  confirma- 
tion by  the  senate.    (See  Conpikmation.)    This 


congressional  usurpation  of  patronage  has  not 
been  confined  to  civil  offices,  but  extends  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  military  and  navul  service 
likewise.  It  has  also  taken  from  the  executive 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  selections  of 
>  cadets  for  the  military  and  navnl  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Many  members 
have  unquestionably  exercised  this  usurped 
control  patriotically  and  honestly.  Public  opin- 
ion has  BO  overawed  others  thnt  they  have, 
with  great  advantage  to  those  schools,  al- 
lowed the  cadetships  included  iu  their  piitronage 
to  be  freely  competed  for  and  to  be  bestowed 
upon  tbe  most  worthy,  as  shown  by  the  compet- 
itive examinations.  But  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  patronage  of  these  cadet  selections 
has  been  edmply  added  by  congressmen  to  the 
mass  of  their  civil  patronage,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  that  determine  congressional  noni- 
inaUons  and  elections.  Vague  hints  in  various 
quarters,  that  support  may  gain  an  appointment 
to  one  of  these  schools,  may  be  made  to  secure 
many  votes.  To  gain  control  of  as  much  patron- 
age as  possible  before  the  elections,  and  after  the 
elections  to  find  places  for  those  to  whom  they 
have  promised  appointments  and  employment  as 
a  reward  for  electioneering,  votes  and  puffing, 
during  elections,  absorb  no  small  portion  of  the 
time  and  thoughts  of  all  the  more  unscrupulous 
and  partisan  candidates  and  members  of  con- 
gress. —  The  late  President  Qarfield  spoke  em- 
phatically on  these  points.  In  a  speech  at  Will- 
iams college,  he  said :  "  Congressmen  have  be- 
come tbe  dispensers,  sometimes  the  brokers,  of 
patronage.  One-third  of  the  working  hours  of 
senators  and  i-epresentatives  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  refer- 
ence to  appointments  for  office."  In  an  article 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  July,  1877,  he 
says:  "  The  present  system  invades  the  independ- 
ence of  the  executive,  and  makes  him  less  respon- 
sible for  the  chnracter  of  his  appointments ;  it 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislator,  by  divert- 
ing him  from  bis  proper  sphere  of  duty  and  in- 
volving him  in  the  intrigues  of  the  aspirants  for 
office."  In  a  speech  in  congress,  in  1870,  he  made 
it  clear  that  congressional  pressure  for  patronage 
is  as  willful  on  the  part  of  members  as  it  is 
disastrous  to  the  country.  This  is  his  language: 
"  We  press  such  appointments  upon  tbe  depart- 
,ments;  we  crowd  the  doors;  senutors  and  repre- 
sentatives throng  the  bureaus  and  offices  until 
tbe  public  business  is  obstructed;  the  patience  of 
officers  is  worn  out,  and  sometimes  for  fear  of 
losing  their  places  by  our  influence,  they  at  last 
give  way  and  appoint  men,  not  because  they  are  jit 
for  the  position,  but  because  we  oak  U."  As  a  fur- 
ther example  of  the  couscquences  of  the  abuse  of 
patronage,  it  may  be  stated,  upon  what  seems 
reliable  authority,  thnt  at  least  one-third  of  the 
time  of  President  Onrficld  (before  his  injury) 
was  absorbed  by  applicants  for  office,  and  that 
more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  calls  made  upon 
one  of  his  secretaries  during  a  period  of  three 
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inonthB  were  for  office  seeking.  Such  are  the  effects 
iu  the  higher  departments  of  the  government  of 
converting  the  appointing  power  into  patronage 
for  selfish  and  partisan  purposes.  We  have  no 
space  for  tracing  the  consequences  of  a  similar 
prostitution  of  patronage  in  state  legislatures, 
city  councils,  or  in  the  various  grades  of  office 
throughout  the  country.  (For  a  general  state- 
ment of  tlie  abuses  with  which  this  prostitution 
is  connected,  see  Spoils  Sthtem.) — So  vast  and 
familiar  have  the  evils  of  patrouoge  become,  that 
some  of  the  American  people  almost  despair  of 
their  removal,  while  many  more  have  come  to 
regard  them  as  original  and  inevitable  under  our 
institutions.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  unprofita- 
ble to  refer  to  the  same  evils  and  the  manner  of 
their  removal  in  Qrcat  Britain,  to  whose  adminis- 
trative system  oura  is  most  analogous.  (See  £a- 
.  ton's  "Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.")— Wher- 
«ver  government  purely  despotic  exists,  offices 
and  places  are  bestowed  absolutely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  ruler.  Patronage,  in  its  usual  sense, 
can  only  exist  where  some  degree  of  obligation 
to  use  it  for  the  common  benefit  is  recognized  by 
the  appointing  power,  and  that  power  is,  in  some 
measure,  held  by  great  officers  of  state.  Under 
the  lowest  forms  of  patronage  we  find  offices  and 
places  salable,  that  is,  treated  as  perquisites  and 
mercliandise,  with  but  the  faintest  recognition  of 
a  moral  obligation  in  the  matter.  We  have  only 
to  go  back  a  century  or  two  in  the  history  of  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe,  t6  come  upon  a  period 
when  every  grade  of  office  and  public  employ- 
ment and  the  patronage  of  the  same  were  bought 
aad  sold,  either  openly  or  secretly,  by  kings,  by 
princes,  by  nobles  and  bishops,  by  generals  and 
admirals,  by  lords  and  those  of  eveiy  grade  in 
the  social  and  official  scale  influential  enough  to 
purchase  or  control  a  bit  of  patronage.  Even 
within  this  century  the  English  government  has 
provided  bylaw  for  the  purchase,  by  itself,  of  pat- 
ronage and  offices  (for  tlie  purpose  of  making  them 
really  public  again),  which  had  been  for  many  gen- 
erations private  property,  mere  merchandise  in  the 
hands  of  patronage-mongers.  In  the  British  army 
the  buying  and  selling  of  offices  and  the  patronage 
of  the  same  were  openly  carried  on  and  were  rec- 
ognized as  legal  by  the  government,  under  the 
mime  of  "  purchase,"  up  to  1871.  English  army 
officers  generally  obtained  their  commissions  by 
purchasing  them  at  the  market  price.  The  pat- 
ronage of  these  offices  had  formerly  been  in  a 
considerable  measure  a  part  of  the  perquisites  of 
members  of  parliament.  And  when,  in  1870,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  suppress  that  patronage- 
merchandise,  there  were  nieml)ers  of  parliament 
who  contended  that  such  a  system  of  patronage 
and  purchase  was  essential  to  good  army  admin- 
istration in  Great  Britain,  Just  as  there  are  now 
many  members  in  our  congress  and  many  intelli- 
gent politicians  who  contend  that  civil  patronage 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  parties  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  politics.  So  strongly  was  that  theory 
supported  in  Great  Britain  that  the  bill  for  the 


suppression  of  patronage  and  purchase  in  the 
army  was  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
1871 ;  but  the  abuse  was  in  the  same  year  sup- 
pressed by  a  royal  warrant  which  superseded  the 
old  regulation  on  which  purchase  had  rested.  It 
was,  however,  only  done  on  the  basis  of  an  allow- 
ance by  ti>e  government  to  the  army  patronage- 
vendees,  as  having  a  vested  property  in  what  tliey 
had  purchased.  An  open  competition  of  merit,  de- 
termined by  examinations,  took  the  place  of  pat- 
ronage and  purchase  for  gaining  office  in  the  army, 
and  cadetships  in  the  militai^  and  naval  schooh^ 
And  promotions  have  been  generally  placed  ou 
the  same  basis  (with  a  certain  regard  for  genior- 
ity),  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  those  parts 
of  the  public  service.  —  Almost  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  church  of  England,  there 
has  been  a  complicated  system  of  merchantable 
patronage  in  its  official  life,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
yet  suppressed.  Greatly  as  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  is  blinded  and  blunted  by  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  evils  of  patronage  in  our  political 
administration,  it  can  ba«lly  contemplate  without 
a  shock  the  prostitution  of  patronage  which  long 
existed  in  that  church,  or  even  look  without  sur- 
prise upon  the  part  of  it  which  still  survives  there 
after  patronage  has  ceased  in  her  civil  adminis- 
tration. Many  of  our  party  managers,  who  regard 
our  vicious  political  patronage  as  original  here,  if 
not  as  quite  defensible,  affect  astonishment  at  its 
counterpart  in  the  church  of  England;  tbey  are 
too  blinded  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  the  same  form  of  patronage  we  tolerate 
long  existed  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  been  sup- 
pressed there  by  methods  which  might  be  made 
equally  salutary  here.  —The  appointment  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,. until  the  present  century, 
was  there  as  venal,  mercenary  and  regardless  of 
the  public  interests  as  the  creation  of  noblemen, 
the  gin  of  pensions  and  the  bestowal  of  franchises, 
alt  of  which  were  in  large  measure  bestowed  as 
bribes  or  as  rewards  for  subserviency  to  the  crown 
or  the  aristocracy.  George  III.  made  his  infant 
son  a  bishop.  It  was  the  custom  for  an  archt^iah- 
op  on  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  to  name  a  favor- 
ite of  his  own,  whom  the  bishop  was  to  "  take  care 
of,"  that  is,  to  provide  with  a  place  and  a  salaiy. 
The  bishop  imitated  that  example  in  dealing  with 
the  rector;  and  thus  through  every  grade  a  systena 
of  vicious  patronage  extended,  down  to  the  beadle 
and  the  chorister.  This  patronage  was  protected 
by  law,  as  in  the  nature  of  property;  that  of  the 
archbishop  being  known  as  his  "  option."  Bi- 
mouy  and  nepotism  were  but  designations  of  a 
particuhir  phase  of  patronage.  The  right,  or  priv- 
ilege, of  officiating  in  a  church  (as  a  minister,  ac- 
cording to  our  phraseology)  was  called  a  "  ben- 
efice," or,  in  popular  language,  a  "  living,"  a  name 
which  marb  the  mercenary  view  taken  of  it. 
The  right  to  hold  this  benefice,  or  living,  was  an 
"advowson,"  which  was,  in  other  words,  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rectorship  or  church.  That  patron- 
age of  a  church,  the  advow.son,  including  the  titles 
and  income,  was  sometimes  regularly  bought  and 
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Kid  long  after  the  edifice  bad  gone  to  decay,  and 
the  wonhipera  bad  died  or  scattered.  The  ad- 
vowson  (or  right  of  fiUiag  the  benefice)  might 
be  bought  and  many  times  transferred  while  an 
occupying  rector  was  still  officiating.  The  owner 
of  the  advowson  was  the  patron  of  the  l)eneflce. 
This  advowson,  or  ^tronage,  was  emphatically 
property,  and  was  as  fully  protected  by  law  and  as 
regularly  and  openly  bought  and  sold  as  cattle  or 
^in ;  and  with  considerable  limitations  favorable 
to  capacity,  chariicter  and  publicity,  advowsons  in 
the  cliurcll  of  England  are  still  generally  bought 
and  sold.  The  person  presented  by  tlie  purchaser, 
or  the  purchaser  himself  if  be  wishes  to  officiate, 
most  be  approved  by  the  bishop  before  he  can 
eoler  apon  the  enjoyment  of  his  living;  but  the 
worsbipeia  have  no  power  to  keep  him  out  or  to 
pnl  one  of  their  choice  in,  not  even  so  much  power 
of  that  kind  as  have  our  citizens  to  secure  a  good 
aiqpoincment  in  a  city  department  against  the  will 
of  the  "  boss  "  or  the  party  managers.  Many  ad- 
vowsons are  at  all  times  in  the  market  for  sale. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  advertisement  (of  a 
very  usual  form)  cut  from  the  "  Loudon  Times," 
of  September,  1870  :  "Advowson  for  Sale  (a  Rec- 
toty),  situated  cloee  to  a  good  town  in  an  eastern 
coanty.  Situation  most  healthy  and  pleasant. 
Oood  society.  Income,  about  £SitSO  a  year;  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  early  possession; 
excellent  Ticaraga  house,  grounds,  etc.  Address 
J.  B.  Hill,  51  Hollywood  Road,  West  Brompton." 
—What  scandalous  consequences  followed  such 
a  patronage  system  in  more  despotic  and  corrupt 
times,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  (History,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
aS6-KS7)  in  this  language  :  "  In  the  country  the 
patron  of  the  benefice  no  longer  made  distinction 
between  a  clergyman  and  a  layman.  *  *  He 
presented  his  huntsman,  his  steward  or  his  game 
keeper.  *  *  The  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
London  became  the  chosen  scenes  of  riot  and 
profanity,  St.  Paul's  was  the  stock  exchange  of 
the  day,  where  the  merchants  met  for  business  and 
the  lounge;  where  gallants  gambled  and  fought, 
and  killed  each  other."  It  was  the  natural  result 
of  such  a  system  of  church  patronage,  that  he 
who  bad  bought  the  office  or  place  in  the  church 
was  regarded  as  tlie  owner  of  it,  and  under  the 
common  law  of  England  even  parish  clerks  and 
textoos  have  freeholds  in  their  offices.  —  Patron- 
age in  the  church  of  Scotland  was  hardly  less 
mercenary  and  disastrous.  It  was  known  as  "  lay 
patronage."  John  Knox  in  vain  attempted  to 
anest  it.  It  secured  recognition  by  law,  and  led 
to  scandalous  acts  of  violence.  For  generations 
it  was  a  prolific  source  of  venality,  favoritism  and 
-cormption,  not  only  in  the  Scotch  church,  but  in 
the  whole  civil  administration  of  Scotland.  It 
floaOy  became  so  intolenble  to  the  better  senti- 
ment of  the  Scotch  church  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century  it  caused  a  disruption  of  the 
chvch  itself.  Dr.  Chalmers,  leading  the  party 
which  made  a  stand  against  patronage,  secured  a 
majofity  in  the  general  assembly  in  1884.  A  long 
Utigation  followed,  in  which  the  Scotch  church 


patronage-mongers  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of 

the  English  patronage-mongers.  The  courts  af- 
firmed a  right  of  private  property  in  church  pat- 
ronage. Thereupon  Dr.  Chalmers  left  the  state 
church,  and  canied  with  him  more  tbanone-tbird 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
"  Their  once  crowded  churches  were  surrendered 
to  others,  while  they  went  forth  to  preach  on  the 
hillsides,  and  in  tents,  barns  and  stables."  (2 
May's  Constitutional  History,  p.  443.)  In  eighteen 
years  more  than  $26,000,000  were  contributed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  organization,  now  known 
as  the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  —  Supported 
by  such  elements  of  venality  and  corruption  out- 
side of  party  politics,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  patronage  in  the  civil  administration  of  Great 
Britain  was  far  worse  than  any  we  have  yet  devel- 
oped, or  that  its  removal  was  made  far  more  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  the  patronage-mongers  of  the 
army,  of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion making  common  cause  together.  Whatever 
reform  directly  threatened  one,  indirectly  threat- 
ened all.  In  her  civil  administration  every  grade 
of  office  and  place  centuries  ago  became  patronage 
in  the  control  of  somebody — of  the  crown,  of  the 
princes,  of  nobles,  of  bishops,  of  great  landlords, 
of  cabinet  officers,  of  members  of  parliament,  of 
parties  and  of  party  managers.  More  grossly  and 
boldly  than  ever  with  us,  unworthy  men  were 
given  places,  and  needless  numbers  were  foisted 
upon  the  public  pay-rolls,  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  patronage.  As  with  us,  the  public  offi- 
cials and  employes  neglected  their  duties  in  order 
to  serve  their  patrons;  and  the  most  intolerable 
incompetency,  inefficiency  and  corruption  existed 
in  the  municipal  administration.  In  the  greed 
for  increasing  patronage,  and  for  making  it  valu- 
able to  patronage-mongers  and  parties,  the  para- 
mount tests  for  appointments  were  not  fitness,  but 
opinions,  and  the  promise  and  prospect  of  work 
for  the  party  and  the  patrons.  —  Until  about  the 
lieginning  of  this  century  parliament  had  not  be- 
come so  potent  in  the  state  as  to  enable  its  members 
to  usurp  any  great  share  of  patronage.  But  as 
their  influence  increased,  they  used  it  to  increase 
their  patronage.  George  III.  was  the  lost  king 
who  was  able  by  direct  authority  to  put  limits  to 
that  parliamentary  usurpation.  He  used  the  vast 
patronage  of  the  crown  «8  relentlessly  as  Jackson 
used  that  of  the  executive  for  partisan  ends.  He 
also  used  public  money,  equally  with  patronage, 
to  corrupt  opponents,  to  reward  supporten,  to 
make  presents  to  favorites,  and  to  bribe  members 
of  parliament.  Under  his  immediate  successors, 
members  of  parliament  took  to  themselves  the 
largest  part  of  all  civil  patronage,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  and  to  use  it  in  aid  of  their  own 
elections,  their  party  and  their  favorites,  until  the 
triumph  of  the  reform  policy  by  which  it  has  been 
suppressed.  (See  Citil  Sebvicb  Reform.)  The 
patronage  of  members  of  parliament  finally  be- 
came the  greatest  and  the  most  persistent  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reform,  just  as  the  patronage  of  our 
members  of  congress  is  now  such  an  obstacle;  In 
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each  country  alike  blinding  the  eyes,  debauching 
the  conscience  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
members  of  the  legislnture;  though  such  patron- 
age here  has  by  no  means  yet  reached  the  shame- 
less aggrayation  yrhich  it  attained  in  Great  Britain 
daring  the  first  half  of  this  century.  But  with 
us  it  has  one  pernicious  element  not  known,  at 
least  in  this  century,  in  Qreat  Britain — that  of  po- 
litical assessments,  through  which  the  patronage- 
monguring  members  of  congress  are  nble  to  coerce 
the  public  serrants  to  pay  ready  money  as  well 
as  do  servile  work  for  carrying  congressional 
elections.  In  Great  Britain  the  sale  of  offices  in 
'  early  times  prevented  the  growth  of  the  abuse  of 
assessments;  for  who  would  pay  a  full  price  for 
an  office,  if,  like  ours,  it  was  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  in  the  form  of  an  assessment  to  be  fixed  a^ 
the  discretion  of  members  of  parliament  and  party 
chieftains?  Members  of  parliament  were  so  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  and  scrambled  so  intolerably 
among  themselves  for  more  and  more  patronage 
and  a  g^'eater  shai-e  of  what  there  was,  that, 
in  mere  self-protection,  an  officer  was  provided, 
known  as  the  "patronage  sewetary,"  who  arranged 
and  supervised  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
spoils;  keeping  books  in  which  each  member  was 
(audited  with  bis  share,  and  debited  from  time 
to  time  with  the  doles  of  the  patronage  he  received. 
We  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  patronage 
evolution  at  which  much  the  same  thing  is  done 
secretly  and  in  a  scramble  by  our  members  of 
congress,  with  frequent  scruples  and  many  pro- 
testations of  disgust.  It  only  requires  time,  how- 
ever, to  reach  the  full  stage  of  the  flaunting, 
shameless  British  development  of  fifty  years  ago. 

—  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  is  especially 
interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the  results  which 
our  evolution  is  soon  likely  to  reach  if  not  arrest- 
ed, but  as  showing  how  such  an  evil,  buttressed 
by  many  elements  of  strength  with  which  we  arc 
not  confronted,  may  be  overcome.  For  patronage, 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  in  the  public  interest  alone, 
has,  in  the  civil  udministratiou  of  Great  Britain, 
been,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  suppressed. 
Members  of  i>ai'Iiament  have  lost  their  usurped 
control  over  appointments,  and  are  therefore  with- 
out patronage  of  any  kind.  —  After  the  creation 
of  a  sounder  public  opinion,  the  principal  means 
there  used  for  the  suppression  of  civil  patronage 
was  the  enforcement  of  rigid  competitive  exam- 
inations of  fitness  before  appointments,  by  which 
the  qualifications  were  tested  which  were  required 
for  holding  the  places  sought.  (See  CrviL  Sbr- 
VICB  Repobm,  ante,  and  "  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  D.  B.  Eaton.)  Such  examinations 
and  conditions  are  obviously  fatal  to  all  partisan 
and  mercenary  enjoyment  of  patronage,  and  for 
that  reason  were  opposed  by  patronage  mongering 
members  of  parliament,  as  they  are  now  opposed 
by  our  patronage-mongering  members  of  congress. 

—  The  work  of  patronage  suppression  in  Great 
Britain  was  also  aided  by  more  effective  laws 
against  bribery  (known  as  office  brokerage  laws)  I 


than  any  in  force  in  this  countiy.  (See  work 
last  cited,  pp.  182  to  ISO.)  Our  statutes  make 
bribery  to  consist  in  giving  or  promising  "  money 
or  something  of  value '..'  for  the  doing  of  the  act, 
as  voting,  appointing,  etc.,  and  they  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  promising  of  nominations  or  confirma- 
tions, or  to  influence  for  prAcuring  them.  The 
English  statutes  go  much  further;  making  it  a 
penal  offense  to  enter  into  contract  for,  or  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of,  procuring  offices  or  places 
for  a  consideration  of  a  corrupt  nature,  whetlier 
valuable  or  not.  The  promise  of  official  influence 
for  votes  or  appointments  is  such  a  consideration. 
Some  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  our  decisions 
against  bribety  and  the  corrupt  use  of  patronage 
ore  based  solely  on  English  precedents  —  facts 
which  plainly  illustrate  the  potency  of  the  patron- 
age interest  in  our  legislation.  — In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  public 
opinion,  which  sternly  condemns  our  patronage 
system.  Never  has  the  levying  of  political  assess- 
ments been  so  vigorously  arraigned  as  during  the 
present  year  (1888).  More  and  more  our  statesmen 
are  becoming  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of 
that  system  does  not  even  give  strength  to  a  party. 
Sober  reflection  and  a  more  careful  observance  of 
facts  are  convincing  them  that  fidelity  to  princi- 
ples, the  selection  of  worthy  men  for  office,  and 
honest,  efficient  administration,  and  not  a  venal 
and  proscriptive  use  of  patronage,  are  the  true 
and  sufficient  sources  of  vigor,  vitality  and  power 
in  a  party.  British  experience  on  the  subject  is 
securing  the  attention  of  our  thinkers  in  politics. 
The  enforcement  of  competitive  examinations 
at  the  postofflce  and  custom  house  at  New  York 
city,  through  which  the  patronage  there  has  been 
suppressed,  by  enabling  the  most  worthy  to  win 
the  places,  in  utter  disregard  and  defeat  of  the 
practices  and  interests  of  the  old  patronage-mong- 
ers and  chieftains  of  New  York  politics,  has  done 
much  to  convince  the  public  thai  only  a  practica- 
ble and  becoming  effoit  is  needed  to  achieve  a 
suppression  of  patronage  in  our  civil  administra- 
tion, as  complete  and  salulaty  as  that  which  baa 
been  accomplished  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  —  In 
that  broad  sense  in  which  patronage  may  be  held 
to  include  the  legal  and  faithful  exercise  of  the 
appointing  pow.er,  it  must  always  exist,  and  must 
become  greater  with  the  increase  of  Aur  popula- 
tion and  commerce.  What  is  needed  is  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  be  wise,  virtuous  and  patriotic 
enough  to  enforce  such  exercise  of  that  power, 
when  aided  by  the  better  practical  methods  that 
are  available  for  our  use.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  official  should  be  educated  to  accept,  and 
compelled  by  law  and  public  opinion  to  act  upon, 
the  theory  that  there  can  be  no  proper  and  legal 
public  patronage  in  which  any  officers  or  citizens 
can  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  more  moral  or  legal  right  to  use 
the  appointing  power  than  there  is  to  use  the  pub- 
lic money  for  the  private  advantage  of  any  citizen, 
officer  or  party.  We  must  have  a  public  opinion 
which  treats  one  of  these  offenses  as  being  equally 
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reprehensible  with  the  other.  For  the  legal  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  see 
Rexotalb.  DoRMAii  B.  Eaton. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDST.    (See  Grait- 
) 


PAUPERISM.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  essence  of  pauperism  is  anything  else  in  Amer- 
ica than  it  is  now  in  Europe,  pr  than  it  was  in  the 
states  of  antiquity.    But,  just  as  the  conditions 
of  poverty  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Hebrews,  were  widely  different  from  those  of 
England  and  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  now  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  a  new  and 
advancing  industrial   republic   like  the  United 
Stales,  must  be  very  unlike  those  which  have 
prevaUed   among  the  Latin,  the  Sclavonic,  the 
Teutonic  or  the  Celtic  races  of  Europe;  settled 
08  they  are  under  ancient  and  fixed  institutions, 
where  the  distinctions  of  wealth  and  poverty  are 
comparatively  immutable.    Where  class  distinc- 
tions have  hardened  into  caste,  pauperism  must 
be  a  different  thing  from  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  prevails  among  a  people  of  permanent 
equality,  or  of  ever-changinginequaiity,  Themod- 
em  city  and  tbe  manufacturing  towns  are  strong 
examples  of  this  fluctuating  inequality,  where  the 
working  man  of  to-day  may  be  the  industrial 
diieftain  ten  years  hence ;  and  where  vast  fortunes, 
swiftly  accumulated,  are  suddenly  dispersed  and 
scattoed  throughout  a  multitude.     On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  villages  and  rural  districts  of  America, 
and  of  some  European  countries,  offer  examples 
of  permanent  equality,  which,  of  all  conditions, 
is  least  favorable  to  pauperism.  — M.  Baudrillart, 
in  an  article  published  in  Block's  Dictionnaire  de 
la  JPaUtiipte,  asserts  that  it  is  less  than  a  century 
since  the  sphinx  of  pauperism  began  to  put  her 
destructive  questions  to  the  industrial  nations  of 
Europe.    But  this  "riddle  of  the  painful  earth" 
is  DO  modem  one,  though  its  form  may  have 
changed  with  the  last  century.    The  agglomera- 
tion of  poverty  in  great  manufacturing  centres, 
like  Manchester,  Lyons,  and   the  vast   capital 
citis  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  undoubted- 
ly accentuates  and  renders  more  perceptible  the 
paaperism  of  the  last  half  century.     But  is  it 
not  also  true,  as  M.  Baudrillart  says,  that  great 
dties  have  always  been  sad  nurseries  of  poverty? 
In  Borne,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  urljan 
greatness  untU   it  had  been  twice  sacked   by 
the  barbarians  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  a 
period  of  at  least  five  centuries,  the  relief  of 
tbe  poor  was  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  tbe 
state,  and  a  very  embarrassing  one.    The  "  corn 
laws"  of  Caius  Oracchns  (B.  C.  128)  were  poor- 
laws;  but  the  distribution  of  food  under  this  ques- 
tionable legislation  was  not  wholly  gratuitous, 
until  Clodius  the  demagogue  made  it  so,  in  the 
time  of  Ceesar's  Oallic  war.    lietumiug  from  his 
"ictwy  over  Pompey,  Caesar  found  820,000  per- 
sons (the  chronicles  say)  receiving  this  kind  of 
<nt4oor relief,  in  and  about  Rome;  more  tlian  a 
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fifth  part  of  the  whole  population,  if  tbe  figures 
were  rAsonably  exact.  He  reduced  them  to 
150,000,  which  was  still,  perhaps,  one  in  eight  of 
the  population.  The  civil  wars  that  brought 
Augustus  to  tbe  throne  raised  this  number  to 
300,000,  which  Augustus,  in  turn,  reduced  to 
200,000;  but  when  he  gave  his  subjects  an  extraor- 
dinary donative,  says  Mcrtvale,  "the  numbers 
who  partook  of  his  bounty  swelled  again  to 
820,000. "  (History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, chap,  xxziv.)  This  careful  English  author 
supposes  that  the  200,000  occasional  paupers 
mentioned  by  Augustus  represented  the  whole 
poorer  sort  of  citizens ;  while  the  820,000  included 
those  below  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  rank. 
In  any  case,  these  enormous  figures,  though 
swollen  by  duplications,  like  the  pauper  statistics 
of  modem  times,  show  what  a  cancer  pauperism 
had  become  in  imperial  Rome,  which  devoted  a 
large  sliare  of  its  annual  budget  to  the  various 
methods  of  relief.  Under  the  Antonines,  when 
philanthropy  and  population  had  both  increased, 
the  numl)er  on  the  poor-rates  of  Rome  is  stated 
at  600,000.  No  modern  city,  except  possibly 
Paris  in  the  famine  years  of  the  revolution,  or 
duriog  tbe  siege  of  1871,  could  show  so  large  a 
proportion  of  paupers  to  poptilation.  For  this 
the  simple  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  tbe 
familiar  saying  of  Franklin,  "If  every  man  and 
woman  would  work  four  hours  each  day  in  some- 
thing useful,  that  labor  would  produce  sufficient 
to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life, "  was  far  less  descriptive  of  ancient  Rome  than 
of  great  cities  in  recent  times.  —  In  this  view, 
and  looking  back  over  2,000  years,  it  can  hardly 
be  said,  as  H.  Baudrillart  maintains,  that  "tbe 
concentration  of  pauperism  has  increased  with  the 
progress  of  industry,"  except  in  the  restricted 
sense  that  the  concentration  of  inhabitants,  which 
industrial  progress  has  produced,  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  like  concentration  of  poverty. 
Indeed,  tbe  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
very  progress  of  industry  has  lessened  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  increased  the  number  of 
those  who  live  in  comfort.  This  is  certainly  the 
general  result,  though  the  crowding  of  artisans 
and  operatives  into  manufacturing  centres  does 
often  produce  the  sanitary,  moral  and  economic 
evils  which  we  all  recognize  from  M.  Baudrill- 
ort's  description.  In  too  many  cities  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  rents  rise  and  wages  fall; 
the  dark  and  narrow  street,  the  promiscuous 
lod^ng  house,  the  damp  cellar,  become  the 
abode  of  laborious  poverty,  as  well  as  of  lurking 
crime;  the  father  of  a  family  drinks,  the  wife  de- 
serts the  cheerless  home,  the  son  becomes  a 
"loafer,"  and  the  daughter  a  prostitute.  This 
happens  often  in  France,  Belgium  and  England, 
and  is  not  unknown  in  America ;  to  which  the 
operatives  throng  by  thousands  from  those  very 
cities  of  Europe  in  which  the  evils  mentioned 
are  most  rife.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  sharper  contrast  which  cities  afford 
of  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  tbe 
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attractive  force  ezercLaed  by  accumulated  wealth 
in  drawing  together  a  corresponding  a&nimula- 
tion  of  poverty,  account  in  part  for  the  startling 
picture  of  misery  and  degradation  which  manu- 
facturing towns  so  often  furnish.  The  same 
crime  and  misery  scattered  through  a  thousand 
rural  neighborhoods  would  affect  the  public  sen- 
sibility less  thau  when  it  is  found  concentrated  in 
Birmingham,  Mulhausen  or  the  manufacturing 
regions  along  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries. — It 
is  further  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  ancient  cities 
were  capitals  of  conquest  and  of  commerce, 
the  modem  capitals  are  much  more  centres  of 
manufacture  and  of  public  resort.  The  present 
age  is  migratory,  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  even  the  classes  between  travel  for  business 
or  pleasure  much  more  than  the  rich  formerly 
could.  Rome  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  empire, 
but  a  caravansary  for  virtuosos  and  tourists; 
Paris  is  the  home  of  pleasure,  but  also,  and  still 
more,  the  workshop  of  useful  industry ;  so,  too, 
each  in  its  degree,  are  Vienna  and  New  York. 
Migration,  on  the  large  scale  la  which  it  now 
takes  place  in  central  and  western  Europe  and  in 
America,  is  both  a  source  of  pauperism  and  a 
check  upon  its  growth.  It  is  to  the  immigrants 
and  their  children  that  we  look  for  most  of  the 
.public  poverty  that  is  now  seen  in  the  United 
Slates;  yet  the  emigration  of  tliese  very  persons, 
or  their  fathers,  from  Europe,  has  checked  the 
growth  of  pauperism  in  the  countries  they  came 
from.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may 
come  at  once  to  the  subject  in  hand. — In  a  re- 
stricted sense,  pauperism  is  that  degree  of  poverty 
for  which  public  relief  is  provided;  in  a  broader 
definition,  it  is  that  condition  of  body,  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  in  large  numbers  of  people,  which 
makes  them  easy  applicants  for  public  or  private 
relief.  In  the  former  sense,  the  word  is  a  mere 
definition  ;  in  the  latter,  it  points  to  a  distinct 
and  formidable  social  evil,  always  to  be  deplored, 
though  not  to  be  wholly  avoided.  In  neither 
sense  is  it  new  to  the  world's  history,  in  the  ear- 
lier chapters  of  which  we  find  traces  that  pauper- 
ism was  known  and  felt  as  an  evil.  But  as  a  rec- 
ognized and  preventable  evil,  as  a  social  solecism 
and  a  public  nuisance,  it  has  never  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  now,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  early  times  slavery  replaced  pauperism,  and 
prevented  its  lesser  mischiefs  from  receiving  due 
notice ;  in  the  Christian  dispensaiion,  until  re- 
cently, the  relief  of  tlie  poor  has  been  viewed  as 
a  religious  duty,  and  these  mischiefs  of  pauper- 
ism have  sometimes  beeu  fostered  in  the  name 
of  religion.  For  a  century  past,  the  saying  of 
Burke,  that  "the  age  of  sophisters  and  econo- 
mists has  come,"  is  certainly  true  as  applied  to 
this  subject.  The  religious  motive  for  dispensing 
charity  has  been  kept  in  the  background,  while  its 
economical  demerits  have  been  increasingly  in- 
sisted on.  Were  human  nature  other  than  it  is, 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  side  of  charity 
might  be  expected  to  vanish  from  consideration, 
while  logic  and  utility  should  rule.    But  the  so- 


cial and  spiritual  affections  of  mankind  are  such 
tiiat  pity  will  always  give  ere  charity  begins,  even 
for  objects  unworthy,  and  charity  will  keep  on 
giving  until  good  sense  says  "Tou  are  creating 
the  evil  you  mean  to  cure."  It  has  been  a  view 
of  this  consequence  of  public  charity  that,  in 
recent  times,  has  led  to  so  many  efforts  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  so  much  cen- 
sure on  the  practice  of  alms-giving,  even  for 
needful  relief.  Dr,  Liel>er,  writing  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  founders  of  the  English 
school  of  political  economy  were  still  living,  and 
more  influential  than  they  are  ever  likely' to  be 
agaih,  said:  "  In  England,  where  wages  are  low, 
compared  with  the  expense  of  living,  an  ordinary 
laborer  often  can  not  save  anything  against  the 
time  of  decrepitude  or  sickness ;  and  the  children 
of  suffering  parents  must  suffer  with  them.  By 
what  means  shall  their  present  distress  be  re- 
lieved? The  economists  of  the  neu  lehool"  (tliis 
was  in  1881),  "namely,  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  others,  say  that  they 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  starvation.  But,  says  Lie- 
ber,  "  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent  to  our  nature  is  only 
a  hideous  theory,  which  can  not  enter  into  the  lair 
or  habits  of  any  people,  until  human  nature  shall 
be  sunk  into  brutal  hardheartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience  and  compassion  enjoin 
upon  us  to  give  relief."  Here  is  tiie  whole  qucis- 
tion  stated ;  and  its  solution  must  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  and  the  daily  details  of  administer- 
ing those  measures  by  which  relief  is  now  given, 
and  in  the  future  is  anticipated  or  prevented.  — 
Among  the  latter  measures  M.  Baudrillart,  with 
excellent  sense,  but  perhaps  in  a  manner  too 
vague  and  general,  specifies  primary  and  profes- 
sional instruction,  combined  with  moral  educa- 
tion ;  a  better  system  of  housing  the  poor,  too 
often  crowded  into  unwliolesome  lodgings,  so 
that  better  sanitary  conditions  may  permit  a  bet- 
ter moral  atmosphere  ;  the  dispersing  of  manu- 
factories throughout  rural  districts  ;  and  finally, 
the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  industry, 
so  that  increased  productive  power  may  enlarge 
production.  In  solving  the  problem  of  pauper- 
ism, he  says:  "To  increase  production  is  the  first 
step;  to  assist  equitable  and  humane  distribution 
of  the  products,  is  the  second,  which  would  be 
useless  without  the  first;  for  nothing  else  oould 
insure  that,  where  there  is  but  little,  each  person 
should  be  above  want."  Another  French  writer, 
M.  Baron,  who  in  1881  took  the  Pereira  prize  for 
an  elaborate  work  on  French  pauperism,  entitled 
Le  Paupirimae,  Set  Oaiue*  et  «m  Beenidii,  par  A. 
Baron  (Sandoz  &  Thuillier,  Editeui-s,  Paris, 
1882),  goes  into  minute  details  concerning  these 
general  preventives  of  pauperism,  laying  stress 
particularly  on  the  means  of  inducing  the  work 
people  of  his  country  to  deposit  in  savings  banks, 
insure  their  lives,  and  by  otlter  approved  econom- 
ical precautions,  raise  themselves  above  the  dan- 
gerous level  of  their  present  poverty,  from  wliidi 
it  is  but  a  step,  in  illness,  old  age  or  vice,  to  the 
abyss  of  pauperism.    No  recent  work  liaa  treated 
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more  fully  or  ably  of  these  subjects,  and  there  Is 
a  degree  of  practical  wisdom  (not  always  found 
in  economical  writers)  in  almost  all  M.  Baron's 
observations.    I  may  except  some  petulant  re- 
marks which  he  makes  concerning  the  "  People's 
Banks"  of  the  late  Herr   Schulze-Delitzsch,  a 
-German   economist,  whose  services    have  been 
perhaps  overrated,  but  who  does  not  deserve  all 
the  scorn  which  M.  Baron  pours  out  upon  him. 
— H.  Baron's  book  is  clear  in  its  definitions,  and 
recent  in  its  statistics,  and  I  shall  make  much 
ose  of  it  in  what  follows  concerning  European 
panperism.    His  definition  of  pauperism  in  the 
individual  (which  the  French  call  muire — a  word 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  our  English 
word  "misery,"  by  which  it  is  often  translated) 
is  striking,  and  may  be  quoted.    He  says:  "Pov- 
-erty,  then,  is  not  pauperism;  the  former  is  rela- 
tive, the  latter  absolute.    At  Rome,  when  every- 
body was  poor,  there  were  no  paupers;  it  was  the 
growing  luxury  of  some  which  disclosed  the  pov- 
erty of  others.    But  pauperism  (misire)  is  tlie  mi- 
nus side  of  material  existence,  the  foot  of  the 
human  ladder  (le  ftmd  de  Valgeetion  humaine); 
the  pauper  is  confronted  by  this  dilemma,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  another  or   to  die.    A  sad  choice  I 
either  beggary  or  robbery  or  death;  the  degrada- 
tion of  alms,  the  dishonor  of  a  lliief,  or  death 
by  starvation."— This  may  describe  pauperism 
to  Europe,  but  with  us  no  such  fatal  alterna- 
tive is  ordinarily  presented.    There  have  been 
deatlis  from    starvation   in    America,  but  they 
were  generally  suicides,  or  the  result  of  mental 
decay;  there  have  been  many  thefts  for  which 
poverty  was  the  excuse,  and  there  has  been  much 
beggaiy  in  some  of  our  great  cities,  but  neither 
starvation,  mendicancy  nor  theft  have  na<ura% 
occurred  in  otir  new  country  because  of  extreme 
poverty. — The  principles  of  prevention  system- 
atically developnl  by  recent  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  concisely  stated  in  Defoe, 
Adam   Smith,  and  other  early  writers.      That 
great  pupil  of  Adam  Smith,  the  younger  Pitt,  in 
a  speech  to  the  house  of  commons  in  February, 
ITM,  while  discussing  a  new  poor  law,  said  : 
"  These  great  points  of  granting  relief  according 
to  the  number  of  children,  preventing  removals 
at  the  caprice  of  the  parish  officer,  and  making 
tbem  subscribe  to  friendly  societies,  would  tend 
in  a  veiy  great  degree  to  remove  every  ground  of 
-complaint.    *    •    All  this,  however,  I  will  con- 
fess is  not  enough,  if  we  do  not  engraft  upon  the 
law  resolutions  to  discourage  relief  where  it  is  not 
wanted.    *    *    The  extension  of  schools  of  in- 
'doatry  is  also  an  object  of  material  importance. 
The  suggestion  of  these  schools  was  originally 
drawn  from  Lord  Hale  and  Mr.  Locke,  and  upon 
njcb  anthority  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  plan  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
legislature.    •    •    Such  a  plan  would  convert 
the  relief  granted  to  the  poor  into  an  encourage- 
ment for  industry,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  by  the 
PKsent  poor  laws,  a  premium  for  idleness  and  a 
school  for  sloth.    There  are  also  a  number  of 


subordinate  circumstances  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  attend.    The  law  which  prohibits  giving  relief 
where  any  visible  property  remains,  should  be 
abolished.    That  degrading  condition  should  be 
withdrawn.    No  temporary  occasion  should  force 
a  British  subject  to  part  with  the  last  shilling  of 
his  little  capital,  and  to  descend  to  a  ^t«  of 
wretchedness  from  which  he  could  never  recover, 
merely  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  sup- 
ply."   These  remarks  are  all  wise,  and  most  of 
them  are  practical ;  but  the  new  poor  law  proposed 
by  Pitt  in  1796  (which  may  be  found  printed  at 
length  in  a  valuable  but  little  known  work.  Sir 
P.  M.  Eden's  "  State  of  the  Poor,"  London,  J797X 
was  burlesqued  by  Bentham,  and  did  not  find 
acceptance  with  parliament.     In  supporting  it 
Pitt  said  he  conceived,  that,  to  promote  the  free 
circulation  of  labor,  and  remove  the  obstacles  by 
which  industry  is  prohibited  from  availing  itself 
of  its  own  resources,  would  go  far  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  relief  from  the  poor  rates.    He 
also  recommended  that  "  an  annual  report  should 
be  made  to  parliament,  which  should  take  on 
itself  the  duty  of  tracing  the  effects  of  its  own 
system  from  year  to  year,  till  it  should  be  fully 
matured ;  that,  in  short,  there  should  be  a  yearly 
poor-law  budget,  by  which  the  legislature  would 
show  that  they  had  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  part  of 
the  community."    This  suggestion  has  since  been 
adopted,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  many  other 
countries,  and  in  the  seporate  states  of  our  own 
country,  ns  I   shall    show  presently.  —  Of   the 
English  poor  laws  in  general,  Mr.  Senior  once  said 
that  they  had  their  origin,  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  11.,  "in  an  attempt 
substantially  to  restore  the  expiring  system  of 
slavery."    This  is  a  remark  profoundly  true;  and 
it  may  further  be  said  that  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, even  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  Eng- 
land, was  quite  as  much  in  the  line  of  preserving 
class  distinctions  as  of  alleviating  the  distress  of 
the  poor.    In  this  respect  the  pauper  system  of 
England — ^indeed,  of  all  Europe — and  that  of  the 
United  States,  differ  radically.    Certain  unavoid- 
able distinctionbdo  appear  in  our  legislation,  nota- 
bly those  arising  from  imniigration  in  the  north, 
and  from  the  difference  of  race  in  the  southern 
states;  but  the  general  spirit  of  the  American 
poor  laws  has  been  friendly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  poor  man.    In  England  and  France,  on  the 
contrary,  the  effort  for  centuries  was  to  keep  the 
poor  man  "  in  his  place,"  that  is,  to  keep  him  still 
poor,  and  use  him  as  a  prop  for  the  comfort  and 
luxuiy  of  the  privileged  classes  above  him.    An 
English  pamphleteer,  of  no  great  fame,  but  of 
much  good  sense  (Charles  Lamport),  made  these 
remarks  in  1870  concerning  the  traditional  treat- 
ment of  the  English  poor,  under  the  laws  of  his 
country  :   "  The  poor-law  tkeory  is,  that  all  occu- 
piers of  houses  and  lands  shall  contribute  to  a 
general  fund,  localized  for  better  administration, 
to  make  provision  against  the  wants  and  claims 
of  the  destitute.    Its  praeiiee  is,  that  no  destitute 
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person,  bowever  meritorious,  can  benefit  by  this 
organization  without  having  to  pass  under  some- 
thing very  like  the  old  Roman  yoke.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  Caudine  forks,  s  man  stands  erect, 
self-respecting  and  respected,  and  with  name  un- 
stained; on  the  other  side  he  crouches,  a  changed 
and  degraded  being.  He  has  become  a  social  pa- 
riah, hopes  destroyed,  spirit  crushed,  reputation 
gone.  Society,  before  it  yields  what  it  dare  not 
refuse,  so  embitters  the  morsel  by  contempt  that 
neither  giver  nor  receiver  is  blessed  in  the  act. 
The  terms '  pauper, ' '  parish , ' '  poor  relief, '  all  savor 
of  social  reproach.  Tlie  poor  are  taught  that  it 
is  virtuous  to  shrink  from  everything  appertaining 
to  the  whole  system.  A  beggar,  even,  will  im- 
blusbingly  ask  for  alms  '  to  keep  himself  oS  the 
parish 'I  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  avoid  the 
whole  system  as  something  tainted  by  social  lep- 
rosy, and  equally  shrink  from  all  but  enforced 
contact  From  father  to  son,  through  many  a 
generation,  the  unconscious  legacy  of  contempt 
and  hard  dealing  has  descended  to  us.  Nothing 
testifies  so  clearly  to  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
upper  classes  as  the  persistent  rigor  of  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  poor  for  800  years.  From 
Saxon  serfdom  down  to  modern  pauperism  the 
old  key-note  of  contempt  and  isolation  vibrates 
unchanged."  —  Of  late  years  the  harshness  of  the 
English  system  has  been  softened  considerably. 
Mr.  Ooschen,  when  president  of  the  old  poor-law 
board  in  1870,  said  :  "It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  more  humane  views  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor,  have  added  most  materially  to 
poor-law  expenditures.  Workhouses,  originally 
designed  mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able  bodied,  have, 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  been  of  necessity 
gradually  transferred  into  infirmaries  for  the  sick; 
and  the  higher  standard  for  hospital  accommo- 
dations has  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  ex- 
penditures." The  process  here  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Goschen  has  been  going  on  rapidly  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
European  country,  since  1870.  In  America 
the  same  thing  has  happened,  and  even  to  a 
greater  extent.  Whatever  success  has  followed 
the  attempts  to  regulate  pauperism,  eitlier  in 
America  or  Europe,  has  been  gained  by  revers- 
ing the  English  practice  of  suspicion,  contempt 
and  abasement;  by  classifying  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  their  real  character  and  needs,  and  treat- 
ing the  money  for  their  relief  as  an  insurance 
fund,  to  which  they  or  their  representatives  had 
contributed  their  full  share.  The  poor  rate  is, 
properly,  an  insurance  premium ;  the  poor-law 
system  of  any  country  should  be  what  Mr.  Lam- 
port desires  to  make  that  of  England,  a ' '  National 
Friendly  Society."  That  the  plague  of  pauper- 
ism has  never  spread  widely  in  America  is  due 
mainly  to  our  institutions,  and  the  opportunity 
which  is  offered  to  the  poor  man ;  that  it  has  been 
controlled  and  diminished,  where  a  dense  popula- 
tion and  the  varied  competitions  of  industry  had 
given  it  a  foothold,  must  be  ascribed,  in  part  at 


least,  to  measures  such  as  Mr.  Pitt  recommended^ 
enforced  in  a  country  where  external  circum- 
stances have  made  it  easier  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  England.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  strangest 
vagaries  of  the  reasoning  faculty  which  led  Eng- 
lishmen, in  the  early  half  of  the  present  century, 
to  deny  that  public  charity  was  a  duty,  or  even 
an  admissible  interference  with  individual  duties 
and  the  laws  of  political  economy;  yet  so  com- 
mon was  this  view,  fifty  years  ago,  that  Edward 
Livingston,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Penal 
Code  for  Louisiana,"  felt  called  upon  to  stop  and 
refute  it.  He  pointed  out,  what  everybody  ad- 
mits in  practice,  that  every  community  owes  a 
social  duty  to  the  individuals  that  compose  it, 
and  is  bound  to  guarantee  them  their  lives  and 
property ;.  that  the  obligation  to  protect  life  is 
greater  than  any  other,  since  all  the  rest  depends 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  prevention  of  death  by 
poverty  is  as  much  a  public  duty  as  the  repres- 
sion of  murder  is.  From  this  impregnable  posi- 
tion he  proceeded  to  develop  his  own  ingenious 
and  mainly  correct  system  of  the  administration 
of  public  charity.  —  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  contemporary  of  Edward  Livingston,  gave 
bis  attention  even  more  directly  to  the  question 
of  paut)erism.  In  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  in  1821,  he  recommended  "placing 
the  whole  subject  of  the  poor  in  the  common- 
wealth under  the  regular  and  annual  superintend- 
ence of  the  legislature,"  thus  anticipating,  by 
more  than  forty  years,  the  course  that  has  since 
been  adopted  by  all  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant states  in  the  Union,  and  is  likely  to  become 
the  universal  American  policy.  The  creation  of 
boards  of  charities  in  Massachusetts  in  1868,  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  in  1868,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  Rhode  Island  in  1869,  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  states  in  more  recent  years,  is  the 
modern  interpretation  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  Mr.  Quincy  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. The  establishment  of  these  boards  has 
resulted  in  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  pauper- 
ism in  America  than  could  before  be  obtained. 
Co-operating  with  thousands  of  local  officers, 
and  with  tlie  general  tendency  of  American  ideas 
and  institutions,  they  have  labored  to  reduce  pau- 
perism to  its  lowest  terms,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  dependent  and  defective  classes, 
and  to  prevent  the  fonnatiou  or  continuance  of 
that  permanent  caste  of  the  poor  which  is  the 
curse  of  European  civilizations.  The  experience 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  other  states  shows  that 
this  is  possible  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  midst  of 
the  activities,  generous  or  base,  and  the  distract- 
ing tui-moil  of  American  life,  it  is  cheering  to  find 
that  we  are  really  making  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion; that  we  have  not  only  abolished  slavery  and 
the  political  distinctions  founded  thereon,  but  are 
steadily  advancing  toward  emancipation  from  the 
most  hideous  forms  and  consequences  of  the  pau- 
perism that  everywhere  replaces  slavery  when  first 
abolished.  The  so-called  "feudalism  of  capitiil  " 
— a  vague  phrase,  which  yet  has  a  recognized 
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shade  of  meaning — does  something  to  perpetuate 
pauperism,  but  the  material  advantages  which 
organized  capital  gives  to  the  poor,  are  working, 
on  the  whole,  against  the  increase  of  paupers. 
This  is  seen  even  in  English  manufacturing  towns, 
and  still  more  in  those  of  America.  —  Historically 
^leaking,  there  is  a  certain  connection,  though 
not  a  very  close  one,  between  the  American  poor 
laws  and  the  evil  with  which  they  deal,  and  the 
poor  laws  of  England  and  paujierism  there. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  earliest  legislation 
of  England,  but  the  progressive  steps  of  the  sys- 
tem now  existing  there  may  be  more  definitely 
noted.  It  is  less  than  three  centuries  since  the 
law  of  England  distinctly  made  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  at  the  public  charge.  By  an 
act  of  parliament  in  1573  the  office  of  overseer  of 
the  poor  was  established,  and  by  the  act  of  1601 
<43  Elizabeth)  a  general  plan  of  relief  for  the  poor 
was  adopted  and  enforced  throughout  England. 
But  there  were  laws  and  customs  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
dating  back,  according  to  Sir  Qeorge  NichoUs,  to 
the  time  of  Athelstan,  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  most  of  these  an- 
cient laws  are  penal  in  their  character  rather  than 
charitable,  being  aimed  at  the  evils  of  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  and  therefore  particularly  numer- 
ous, when,  from  any  great  social  change,  like  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  the  time  of  Richard 
II.,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.,  the  tendency  to  vagrancy  had  grown 
stronger.  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
in  1381  (which  was  a  servile  war,  and,  like  most 
servile  wars,  was  occasioned  by  a  partial  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs),  was  followed  in  1888  by  that 
oft-cited  statute,  13  Richard  II.,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  origin  of  the  poor  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Again,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1536-9  was  both  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  cruel  statutes  against  vagrancy.  The 
ftotute  23  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  12,  in  1581,  punished 
vagabonds  with  the  ladi,  till  they  were  "  bloody 
by  reason  of  such  whipping";  and  the  still  more 
cruel  statute,  Edward  VI.,  cap.  3,  punished 
them  by  branding  and  by  selling  into  slavery. 
But  these  laws  were  found  too  extreme,  and  there- 
fore ineffectual  to  repress  beggary,  and  they  were 
followed,  even  during  Edward's  brief  reign,  by  a 
more  humane  law,  which  provided  for  the  choice 
of  collectors  of  alms  in  every  parish,  whose  buai- 
oeasit  should  be  on  Sundays  to  "gently  ask  and 
demand  of  every  man  and  woman  what  they  of 
their  charity  will  give  weekly  toward  the  relief  of 
the  poor,"  and  to  "  justly  gather  and  truly  distrib- 
nte  the  same  charitable  alms  weekly  to  the  said 
poor  and  impotent  persons."  We  should  prefer 
to  consider  this  merciful  statute,  rather  than  the 
barbarous  enactments  of  an  earlier  day,  as  the 
origin  of  our  American  poor  laws.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  special  acts  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  of  Elizabeth.  The  latter, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign  (1663),  decreed  a 
compulsory  tax,  "if  any  person  of  his  froward 


or  willful  mind  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  give 
weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  his 
ability."  After  a  course  of  gentle  exhortations  by 
the  parson,  the  church-wardens,  the  bishop  and 
the  trial  justices  of  his  neighborhood,  the  affair 
ended  in  a  commitment  to  jail,  if  "the  said  ob- 
stinate person  "  should  resist  all  these  blandish- 
ments. This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  compulsory 
poor  rate;  and  it  was  followed,  ten  years  later,  by 
an  act  authorizing  justices,  among  other  things,  to 
appoint  overseerg  of  the  poor,  "and  if  a  person  so 
appointed  shall  refuse  to  act,  he  shall  forfeit  ten 
shillings."  This  stand-and-deliver  kind  of  benev- 
olence was  carried  out  more  completely  toward 
beggars,  whose  offense  was  made  a  felony,  and 
was  visited  with  whippings,  diversified  with 
branding,  confiscation  and  hanging.  Sir  George 
Nicholls  observes,  with  simplicity,  that  "the  act 
is  framed  with  great  care,  and  comprises  all  the 
chief  points  of  poor-law  legislation  suited  to  the 
period;"  adding,  that  these  points  are  set  forth 
with  a  clearness  "which  leave*  no  room  for 
doubt  otto  the  inttnUoM  of  the legiriature  in  any 
ea»e."  Certainly;  the  provisions  against  vagrancy 
were  likely  to  carry  conviction  to  the  wayfaring 
man;  and  a  person  locked  up  in  jail  till  he  should 
show  mercy  to  the  poor  would  soon  learn  how 
sacredly  charity  was  regarded  in  England.  —  The 
act  of  1601,  better  known  as  48  Elizabeth,  is  the 
actual  foundation  of  the  English  poor  laws,  and 
of  those  in  force  in  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  employment,  either  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory, of  poor  children  and  able-bodied  adults, 
and  "  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
tent, old  and  blind,  and  such  other  among  them 
being  poor  and  notable  to  work."  To  support 
the  expense  of  this,  a  tax  was  laid  on  every 
inhabitant  and  owner  in  every  parish  in  England. 
About  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  the  public  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  devel- 
oped into  a  system,  another  important  law  was 
passed.  This  was  the  settlement  act  of  1663,  giving 
the  power  of  compulsory  removal,  from  any  parish, 
of  poor  persons  not  le^Iy  settled  therein,  and  in 
a  certain  general  way  defining  what  constitutes 
a  pauper  settlement.  On  these  two  pillars — the 
43  Elizabeth  and  the  14  Charles  II.— rests  the 
subsequent  legislation  on  these  subjects  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  But  so  materially 
has  the  course  of  legislation  been  modified  hi 
America  by  the  great  difference  existing  between 
our  circumstances  and  those  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  close  parallel 
between  our  poor  laws  and  those  of  England, 
either  In  their  aim,  their  details  or  their  results. 
These  laws  in  England  were  made  necessary  by 
the  presence  of  a  great  and  {lersistent  class  of 
poor  ■  persons,  many  of  whom  were  also  vicious 
characters,  peeding  all  the  restraints  of  the  law. 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  early  statutes  against 
vagranlB,  laws  which  were  at  first  the  germ  of  the 
whole  jwor  law  system,  and  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  it.  But  in  America  no  such  pau- 
jier  class  existed  at  the  outset,  and  our  arrange- 
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ments  for  relieving  the  poor  Itave  been  sucli  aa  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  Bucli  a  class.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  malce  room  for  tlie  poor  cottagers  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  seek  freedom  for  their  religion, 
that  John  Winthrop  and  his  followers  colonized 
New  England.  In  a  paper  written  before  he  set 
saU  for  Boston  in  1629,  Winthrop  said:  "This 
land  [of  England]  grows  weary  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, so  as  man,  who  is  the  most  pretious  of  all 
creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than  the 
earth  we  tread  upon,  and  of  less  price  among  us 
than  a  horse  or  sheep.  Many  of  our  people  per- 
ish for  want  of  sustenance  and  employment ; 
many  others  live  miserably,  and.  not  to  the  hon- 
our of  so  bountiful  a  housi^eeper  as  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  is,  through  the  scarcity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  All  our  towns  complain  of 
the  burden  of  poor  people,  and  strive  by  all  means 
to  rid  any  such  as  they  have,  and  to  keep  off 
such  as  would  come  to  them.  I  must  tell  you 
that  our  dear  mother  finds  her  family  so  over- 
charged as  she  hath  been  forced  to  deny  harbor 
to  her  own  children;  witness  the  statutes  against 
cottages  and  inmates.  And  thus  it  is  come  to  pass 
that  children,  servants  and  neighbors,  especially 
if  they  be  poor,  are  counted  the  greatest  burthen, 
which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be  the  chiefest 
earthly  blessings."  To  make  things  "right"  in 
this  respect,  America  was  colonized,  and  for  160 
years  there  was  little  pauperism  in  these  colonies. 
But  the  French  war  of  1754-68,  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  from  1788 
to  1820,  led  to  a  considerable  development  of 
pauperism  in  the  new  republic  of  Washington, 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  fiince  1820,  though  the 
number  of  our  poor  has  greatly  increased,  the 
proimrtion  of  paupers  to  impulation  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  greater  than  it  was  from  1783  to 
1820,  if  we  may  trust  the  meagre  statistics  availa- 
ble for  the  earlier  period.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  much  complaint  that  "the  rich  were  grow- 
ing richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,"  and,  relatively 
speaking,  this  is  true,  as  it  generally  is  in  civilized 
communities.  But,  as  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard of  riches  and  poverty  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
America,  and  from  that  time  to  1825,  the  Ameri- 
can poor  man  has  been  growing  generally  richer 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Before  1825,  great  for- 
tunes were  very  rare  among  our  people;  while  the 
mass  of  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  were  pinched  and 
straitened  to  a  degree  that  would  now  excite  uni- 
versal discontent,  should  those  good  old  times  re- 
turn. Whoever  has  read  the  biography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  has  learned  the  habits  of  life 
among  the  country  people  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
or  New  England,  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  will 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  common  level  of 
poverty  among  tliem.  Their  firewood  was  cheap, 
and  their  liquor  was  abundant;  but  their  dwell- 
ings, their  food,  their  garments,  their  means  of 
education,  travel  and  amusement,  were  very  in- 
ferior to  those  which  the  same  class  of  persons 
now  enjoy;  and  in  proportion  to  the  population, 


pauperism  was  as  common,  if  not  quite  so  ob- 
vious, from  1778  to  1818,  or  it  has  ever  been 
since.  The  researcties  of  Quincy  and  others 
in  Massachusetts  indicate  this;  and  where  there 
has  been  of  late  years  any  relative  increase  of 
pauperism,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  in  the  per- 
sons of  foreign  parentage.  That  thme  has  been 
an  absolute  decrease  of  native  paupeiiun  may 
be  seen  by  the  experience  of  my  own  town, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  most  country  villages 
In  New  England.  In  1883  Concord,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, had  alx)ut  2,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
not  more  than  fifty  were  foreigners.  In  1883  it 
has  more  than  8,300  free  inhabitants  (besides  650 
prisoners),  of  whom  not  less  than  900  are  either 
foreign-bom  or  of  foreign  parentage,  chiefly  Irish. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  Concord  was  actu^y 
greater  in  1833  than  it  is  now,  when  the  population 
has  gained  65  per  cent. ;  yet  more  than  half  the 
present  pauperism  is  among  that  class  which  ha« 
come  into  the  town  in  the  last  fifty  years;  so  that 
the  1,950  native-born  inhabitants  in  1888  must  have 
furnished  twice  as  many  paupers  as  do  the  2,400 
native-born  in  1888.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the 
abundant  pauperism  of  Massachusetts,  is  found 
among  the  immigrants  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
their  descendants.  —  The  census  tables  of  1880  do 
not  show  this  great  excess  of  paupers  of  foreign 
parentage  in  Massachusetts,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
State;  because  these  tables  do  not,  in  fact,  give 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth  concerning 
American  pauperism.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, the  census  gives  the  inmates  of  alms- 
houses, Junel,  1880,  as  4,469,  and  the  out-door 
paupera  as  only  954;  whereas,  by  authentic  official 
returns,  July  1,  1880,  there  were  not  less  than 
12,000  out-door  paupers  receiving  aid  on  that  day. 
The  average  number  of  the  outdoor  poor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  never  less  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber in  poorhouses;  and  has  sometimes,  within  the 
past  ten  years,  risen  to  be  more  than  five  times  as. 
many.  The  census  of  1880,  therefore,  in  leaving 
out  of  view  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  out-door 
poor,  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  vitiates  its 
own  value  for  any  statistical  purpose.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wines  says  in  the  preface  to  his  meagre  table 
(Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  p.  1666),  "  It 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  pauperism.  The  in^ioor  poor  can  be 
found  and  counted  with  comparative  ease;  but 
how  are  we  to  know  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
finding  the  out-door  poor?  All  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  present  census,  therefore,  has  been 
to  give  as  accurate,  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
almshouse  population."  And  this  he  states  in  his 
table  (p.  1675)  as  67,067;  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  being  then  50,155,788.  If  we  could 
assume  this  proportion  of  almshouse  or  work- 
house population  to  the  whole  people,  as  the  true 
test  of  comparative  pauperism,  then  Ireland  in 
1880,  with  6,827,100  inhabitants,  and  an  average 
of  64,946  in  workhouses,  would  have  eight  times 
as  much  pauperism  as  the  United  States ;  while 
England,  which  in  1880,  with  a  population  of 
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25,328,000,  had  180,817  in-door  paupers,  would 
have  nearly  we  times  as  much  pauperism  as  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  no  combination  of  figures, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowled^ire,  can 
show  with  much  exactness  what  is  the  relative 
prevalence  of  pauperism  in  countries  differing 
widely  in  accumulated  wealth,  in  natural  plenty 
or  want,  in  commercial  facilities  and  in  political 
institutiaDB;  but  if  we  are  to  compare  the  declared 
paupers  of  (me  country  with  those  of  another,  or 
of  one  American  state  with  another,  the  best 
standaid  is  not  the  relative  number  of  either 
the  in-door  or  the  out-door  poor,  but  rather  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  both  classes 
beaiB  to  the  whole  population.  — Now,  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  in  1880,  with  a  population  of 
1,788,085,  or  about  one-third  that  of  Ireland,  had 
an  average  of  about  25,000  paupers  of  both  classes ; 
while  Ireland  had  about  114,000  paupers  of  both 
classes;  so  that  pauperism  in  Ireland,  thus  shown, 
was  less  than  twice  as  common  as  in  Massachusetts. 
In  England,  with  a  population  of  25,828,000  in 
1880,  there  were  808,030  paupers  of  both  classes; 
so  that  pauperism  in  England  would  seem  to  be, 
to  that  in  Ireland,  as  46^  is  to  81;  and,  to  pauper- 
ism in  Massachusetts,  as  71  is  to  81,  or  more  than 
twice  as  common.  Yet  this  comparison  is  foimd 
to  be  unjust;  from  the  fact  that  the  pauperism  of 
En^bnd  and  Ireland  is  evidently  more  habitual 
and  permanent  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  So 
that  the  corrected  comparison  would  perhaps 
make  En^iah  pauperism  »ix  times  as  frequent 
and  chronic,  and  Irish  pauperism  five  times  as 
frequent  and  chronic,  as  pauperism  in  Massa- 
chusetts is,  although  the  density  of  population 
in  that  New  England  state  is  now  about  820 
to  the  square  mile,  while  in  England  it  is  486, 
and  in  Ireland  168  to  the  square  mile.  If  a 
dense  population  and  devotion  to  manufactures 
are,  by  themselves,  favorable  to  pauperism,  there- 
fore, Ireland  ought  to  have  fewer  paupers  than 
Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  her  people.  —  In 
troth,  the  political  institutions  of  a  country,  the 
distribution  of  its  land  and  its  movable  property, 
and  the  inbred  spirit  of  the  people,  have  more  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  than  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  or  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering relief.  French  pauperism  (though 
bjr  no  means  so  much  less  than  the  English 
plague  of  that  sort,  as  is  commonly  thought)  is 
now  less  constant  and  pinching  than  it  was  before 
the  revolution;  because  the  land  of  France  is 
more  equally  divided,  and  the  political  institu- 
tiong  are  less  favorable  to  caste  and  privilege  than 
tbey  were.  For  a  like  reason  Swiss  pauperism 
has  never  been  so  enormous  as  that  of  France  or 
England;  though  the  general  atmosphere  of  an 
old  civilization,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  is  more 
likely  to  breed  paupers  than  is  the  unbreathed  air 
of  a  new  country  like  the  United  States.  —  If  I 
▼ere  to  estimate  the  number  of  paupers  in  our 
whole  country,  I  should  not  set  it  at  more  than 
900,000  persons  at  any  one  time,  and  perhaps 
1.000,000  different  persons  during  the  year,  who,  in 


our  population  of  some  55,000,000,  are  forced  to 
eat  the  bread  of  others,  as  M.  Baron  says.  This 
would  be  less  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  oiu:  people; 
while  in  Ireland  the  corresponding  proportion 
would  be  at  least  a  tenth,  and  in  Enghind  not  much 
less  than  a  tenth.  In  France  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  86,000,000  who  at  sonie  time  in  the 
year  have  received  public  aid,  is  perhaps  between 
one-fifteenth  and  one-twentieth.  The  mere  count 
of  numbers  and  ratios,  however,  as  I  have  observed, 
does  not  show  the  true  relation,  in  this  respect, 
between  one  country  and  another.  A  land  of 
high  civilization  will  generally  appear  to  have 
more  paupers  than  a  country  like  Russia  or  the 
states  of  South  America,  where  the  general  lack 
of  civilization  among  the  multitude  obliterates  to 
a  great  extent  the  line  between  paupers  and  the 
respectable  poor.  It  is  strictly  true  that  the 
American  pauper  who  retains  his  mental  faculties, 
and  many  of  those' who  do  not,  are  better  situated, 
in  almost  every  respect,  than  the  peasants  of 
Russia,  or  the  semi-barbarous  freemen  of  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Brazil.  The  population  of  the  Tewks- 
bury  almshouse,  which  has  of  late  been  indus- 
triously held  up  to  public  pity  as  unfortunate  be- 
yond any  community  in  the  civilized  world,  is,  in 
truth,  so  far  as  wasting  disease,  decaying  age  and 
mental  disease  will  permit,  more  comfortable  than 
two-thirds  of  the  self-supporting  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  better  material  condition  than  a 
large  part  of  the  colored,  or  even  the  white,  people 
of  our  southern  states.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  for  a  great  proportion  of  our  Ameri- 
can paupers — who  are,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  the  persons  wholly  incapacitated,  from 
age  and  bodily  or  mental  infirmity — the  same 
causes  that  have  made  them  dependent  have 
deadened  their  susceptibility  to  the  degradation 
which  pauperism  imposes  on  its  victtms.  "To 
eat  the  bread  of  another  or  to  die,"  is  not  a 
sentence  deeply  felt  by  the  congenital  idiot,  the 
demented  lunatic,  or  the  incurable  invalid,  who 
compose  so  large  a  quota  of  the  inmates  of 
American  poorhouses.  This  is  a  fact  often  lost 
sight  of  by  writers  on  the  subject,  who  have  not 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  poor.  — 
The  real  stress  of  pauperism  is  in  the  burdens  and 
penalties  it  lays  on  whole  classes  of  industrious 
people,  not  so  much  by  the  tax  which  public 
relief  imposes,  as  by  the  disqualification  and 
moral  discouragement  it  makes  inevitable.  ' '  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  M. 
Bsron  shows  in  a  striking  manner,  by  an  in- 
genious calctilation,  how  unavoidably  myriads  of 
the  French  artisans  and  laborers  must  leave  their 
families,  or  see  themselves  each  year  in  the  slough 
of  pauperism.  He  says,  with  an  eloquence  that 
rises  less  from  the  language  than  from  the  pathetic 
fact  signalized,  "Sickness,  casualty,  old  age  and 
death  are  to  us  but  phrases;  but  the  proletary  is 
stung  to  the  heart  by  fear  of  them;  if  he  escapes 
some,  he  can  not  avoid  the  others;  and  each  one 
of  them  strikes  for  him  incessantly  the  fatal  hour 
of  pauperism.    Death,  in  particular,  leaves  behind 
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it  numberless  deprivations,  of  which  a  simple 
computation  will  give  us  a  glimpse.  France  had 
in  1876,  86,905,788  people ;  the  number  of  the 
married  of  both  sexes  being  15,156,170.  It  is  be- 
low the  truth  to  estimate  half  this  number  as  own- 
ers, occupants,  employers  of  labor,  or  persons 
engaged  in  trade  or  the  liberal  professions;  leav- 
ing in  the  second  half,  operatives,  day  laborers, 
artisans,  small  employers,  and  domestics,  who 
certainly  in  the  aggregate  number  more  than  the 
first  half.  This  last  enumeration,  then,  contains 
at  least  7,500,000  married  people.  The  general 
mortality  of  France  ranges  from  23.40  in  a 
thousand  to  28. 16  ;  but  for  married  people  it  is 
fair  to  take  the  lower  average  mortality  computed 
by  the  friendly  societies,  15.20.  Consequently, 
each  year  removes  from  this  aggregate  of  7,500,000 
not  less  than  114,000  fathers  or  mothers.  Let  us 
reckon  up,  then,  all  the  miseries  that  in  a  single 
year  accumulate  in  these  poor  households,  and 
see  whether  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say,  with  the 
English  economists,  'Death  is  the  mother  of  pau- 
perism' (mor»  mUeria  mater)."  —  Nevertheless,  as 
M.  Baron  points  out,  these  inevitable  causes  of 
pauperism,  sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  death, 
may  be  alleviated  in  some  measure  by  life  insur- 
ance, by  deposits  in  savings  banks,  by  member- 
ship in  friendly  societies,  and  by  other  methods 
of  providing  for  the  future,  which  are  so  common 
in  America,  and  as  yet  so  rare  among  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Europe.  He  devotes  half  his  book 
to  a  consideration  of  these  economic  safeguards 
against  pauperism;  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  also, 
that  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  phil- 
anthropic individuals,  are  moving  at  present. 
The  renowned  statesman  of  PruMia,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, having  raised  his  country  into  an  empire, 
and  secured  the  military  preponderance  of  Ger- 
many in  Europe  by  his  favorite  prescription  of 
"  blood  and  iron,"  long  continued,  is  now  seek- 
ing to  guard  the  poor  subjects  of  the  German 
empire  from  pauperism,  by  a  series  of  compul- 
sory and  co-operative  economies,  for  which  his 
his  administrative  subordinates  are  framing  laws. 
These  governmental  measures  for  making  the 
Cterman  workingman  frugal  and  sober  under  le- 
gal penalty,  and  for  compelling  capital  to  take  its 
share  in  accumulating  insurance  funds  against 
pauperism,  are  not,  as  I  write,  fully  matured;  but 
we  shall  soon  see  what  shape  they  will  take,  and 
how  effective  they  are  likely  to  be.  The  English, 
who  do  nothing  of  this  sort  by  legal  compulsion, 
except  the  exaction  and  admini»tration  of  the 
poor  rates,  but  whose  aim  is  to  encourage  saving 
among  the  poor,  are  doing  much  in  that  direction, 
by  their  postoffice  savings  banks,  and  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  all  sorts  of  mutual  aid  societies  and 
other  forms  of  co-operation.  A  Hampshire  clergy- 
man. Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  has  recently  published 
a  paper  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  wherein 
he  proposes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor 
rates  and  of  pauperism  be  avoided  by  a  legal  ob- 
ligation that  every  youth  shall,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  or  thereabouts,  pay  to  the  govern- 


ment (say  through  the  postoffice  savings  bank  de- 
partment) the  sum  of  £15  once  for  all,  or  2b.  per 
week  for  three  years,  and  then  be  poor  rate  free 
for  life.  This  would,  on  the  average,  fully  suffice 
to  allow  a  repayment,  in  the  form  of  Ss.  per  week 
during  sickness,  at  any  period,  and  a  pension  of 
48.  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  life  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  seventy,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Blackley;  who  shows  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  poor  rates,  the  law  actually 
compels  the  provident  and  industrious  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  £15  each,  in  a  lifetime,  for 
the  lazy  and  the  vicious.  In  order  to  prevent 
imposture  and  false  claims  of  sickness,  he  would 
have  applications  for  repayment,  under  his  plan, 
left  in  each  case  to  a  local  jury  of  persons  interegl- 
ed  in  preeenting  impogture  ;  as,  for  instance,  either 
to  a  specially  appointed  committee  of  rate  payers, 
or  to  the  existing  boards  of  guardians,  with  the 
aid  of  local  medical  men,  who  now  administer  the 
legal  relief  under  the  poor  laws.  There  is  practi- 
cal good  sense  in  these  suggestions.  —  Of  the  two 
modes  of  public  aid  which  the  English  designate 
as  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  the  latter  is  every- 
where and  always  the  more  common;  for  there 
never  can  be  almshouses,  workhouses,  hospitals, 
etc.,  enough  to  receive  all  the  poor  at  any  season, 
or  half  of  them  in  seasons  of  special  destitution. 
M.  Baron,  contrary  to  most  English  and  some 
American  authorities,  favors  out-door  relief,  or 
what  the  French  more  properly  call  "aid  to  the 
family,"  teamrt  d  domicile,  rather  than  the  strict 
application  of  the  "  workhouse  test,"  or  the  mul- 
tiplication of  hospitals  and  inflrmaories.  I  have 
long  held  the  same  opinion,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  mainly,  which  this  French  writer  now 
advances.  Out-door  relief  is  often  abused,  and 
these  abuses  are  most  to  be  guarded  against  in 
democratic  countries;  but  it  is  when  well  admin- 
istered, as  it  easily  may  be,  not  only  more  humane 
and  effective,  but  less  costly,  than  in-door  relief, 
which  involves  the  building  and  keeping  up  of 
great  establishments.  Both  methods  are  indispen- 
sable, and  each  serves  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  other.  —  The  cost  of  pauperism  to  the  public 
treasury  varies  greatly  in  different  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  annual  cost  of  the 
public  poor  is  neariy  $50,000,000  for  85,000,000 
of  people — say  $1.50  per  capita  for  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. In  France  the  cost  does  not  exceed  ^1 
per  capita,  and  in  Germany  is  even  less.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  the  annual  cost  is  nearly 
$1  per  capita;  in  the  more  southern  and  western 
states  it  ranges  from  seventy-five  cents  down  to 
twenty-five  cents,  or  even  less,  per  capita.  I 
should  estimate  the  average  per  capita  cost  for  the 
United  States  at  fifty  cents  or  less,  that  is,  from 
120,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  a  year  for  the  whok- 
country.  Even  in  European  nations  this  cost  is 
not  a  great  burden  when  compared  with  the  yearly 
army  and  navy  estimates;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that,  in  America,  the  pecuniary  burden  of 
pauperism  is  seriously  felt.  Its  social  and  moral 
evils  are  grievous,  however;  and  richly  will  he 
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deaeire  of  Twanlrinil  wbo  shall  show  us  how  to 
check  them.  F.  B.  Sakbobn. 

fEACE.  Says  de  Maiatre:  "  History  unfortu- 
nately proves  that  war  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
habitoij  state  of  mankind :  that  is,  that  human 
blood  must  be  shed,  here  or  there,  without  inter- 
raption  on  the  earth;  and  that  a  state  of  peace 
is,  for  each  nation,  but  a  respite."  Is  this  true? 
When  Clod  created  the  world,  did  he  hand  it 
over,  forever,  to  the  destroying  angel?  Is  there 
no  means  to  preserve  peace  among  the  nations? 
A  means  to  prevent  war,  generally,  would  be  to 
sanction,  as  an  inviolable  principle  of  public  law, 
that  each  state  is  independent  and  free,  and  that 
no  state  has  a  right  forcibly  to  meddle  with  the 
constitution  or  government  of  another  state.  A 
state  is  a  society  of  men  which  alone  can  rule  and 
digpase  of  itself;  to  meddle  with  its  atFaits,  what- 
ever they  be,  is  to  render  uncertain  the  autonomy 
of  all  states;  it  means  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  war, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  germinate  and  bear  the 
most  bitter  fruit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  on 
Aug.  10,  1791,  Mirabeau  being  then  president  of 
the  constitutional  assembly,  some  Quakers  ap- 
peared before  the  bar  of  that  body  and  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  France,  but  reserving  in  their  own 
bvor  the  condition,  that  they  should  never  be 
compelled  to  go  to  war.  With  admirable  good 
sense,  Mirabeau  answered  them,  amid  applause: 
"*  *  If  I  ever  meet  a  Quaker  I  shall  say  to 
him:  'My  brother,  if  thou  hast  the  right  to  be 
free,  thou  hast  the  right  to  prevent  thy  being 
made  a  slave.  Thou  wantest  peace?  Well,  it  is 
weakness  which  invites  war:  a  general  resistance 
would  be  universal  peace.'"  A  general  resist- 
soce  of  all  states  against  any  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  others  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
guarantees  of  peace  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  some 
way  a  federation  of  free  states  would  be  formed, 
of  states  which  desired  to  remain  free,  and  which 
proclaimed  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  international 
law  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  —  The  re- 
ciprocal independence  of  the  nations  thus  pro- 
claimed and  assured,  we  would  see  the  buiden 
of  standing  armies,  which  lead  to  that  terrible, 
inexorable  tax,  the  tax  of  blood,  but  nevertheless 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  taxes,  disappear. 
This  tax  does  not  take  from  the  contributor  sim- 
ply part  of  his  income,  or  his  entu-e  income,  a 
part  of  his  capital,  or  even  his  whole  capital,  but  it 
takes  liberty  and  life  from  him;  it  has  become  the 
indispensable  condition  of  political  societies.  The 
liberties  of  natioDS  could  not  but  gain  by  the 
abolition  of  standing  armies;  for  history  teaches 
OS,  that  standing  armies  are  an  eternal  danger  to 
the  liberties  of  nations.  "  Regular  troops  (miles 
perpetuus)  "  says  Kant,  "being  always  ready  to 
act,  incessantly  menace  other  states,  and  incite 
them  to  increase  their  number  of  armed  men  ad 
mJlKitum.  Such  rivalry,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  expense,  which  makes  peace  more  onerous 
than  a  short  war,  sometimes  even  leads  a  state 


into  open  hostilities  with  the  sole  view  of  getting 
rid  of  so  painful  a  burden."  The  suppression  of 
standing  armies  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  to  preserve  peace.  —  One  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  nations  has  been  the  facilities  to  feed  war 
which  credit  procures.  It  is  war  that  invents 
those  loans  by  means  of  which  a  warlike  people 
finds  at  a  given  hour  an  immense  lever,  great  sums 
of  money,  to  transform  the  spades  which  render 
the  soil  of  the  country  fruitful,  into  instruments 
which  devastate  the  fields,  destroy  the  cities,  and 
decimate  the  population.  It  would  be  well  to 
admit,  as  a  principle  of  international  law,  that  the 
loans  effected  in  a  state  or  abroad,  and  not  destined 
for  the  economical  wants  of  the  state,  should  be 
considered  as  a  menace  to  the  other  states,  and 
that  it  would  authorize  the  latter  to  form  a  league 
against  the  state  which  should  allow  itself  to  take 
measures  involving  an  attempt  on  their  security 
and  their  independence.  —  Without  pretending  to 
contradict  the  principles  which  Mirabeau  caused 
to  triumph  in  his  celebrated  discussion  on  the 
right  to  declare  war,  might  we  not  introduce 
a  guarantee  into  political  constitutions,  by  mak- 
ing, at  least  to  some  extent,  the  consent  of  the 
subjects  of  a  state  a  condition  to  a  declaration 
of  war?  Shall  the  sovereign  have  a  right  to 
dispose,  at  his  will,  of  the  lives  and  the  savings 
of  several  generations,  for  the  sake  of  quar- 
rels which  the  people  frequently  do  not  under- 
stand? The  answer  is  well  known  which  a 
prince  of  Bulgaria  gave  to  an  emperor  of  the 
orient,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  him  to  settle 
their  differences  in  single  combat:  "  Would  a 
farrier  who  had  a  pair  of  pincers  take  the  red-hot 
iron  from  the  furnace  with  his  hands?  "  We  wish 
means  might  be  found  to  lay  the  following  ques- 
tions before  the  people  of  a  country  before  a  war 
is  undertaken:  "  Who  wants  the  war?  Is  it  the 
nation?  Is  it  the  government?  Does  the  nation 
want  to  see  its  ports  and  its  workshops  closed,  its 
commerce  diminished,  perhaps  even  annihilated, 
its  industry  ruined,  and  its  wealth  ^ass  into  the 
hands  of  others?  Does  the  nation  want  that  now 
and  forever  new  taxes  and  duties  be  added  to  the 
duties  and  taxes  with  which  the  nation  is  already 
overburdened?  Does  the  nation  want  its  children 
taken  away,  to  make  them  live  a  life  of  fatigue 
and  danger,  of  sacrifices  and  resignation,  to  make 
them  shed  their  blood  in  battle?  Does  the  nation 
want  that  even  those  of  its  other  children,  who 
had  paid  already  their  tribute  to  the  fatherland, 
should  be  taken  away  once  more,  on  the  day 
after  they  had  again  crossed  the  paternal  thresh- 
old?"*^-May  a  system  of  international  arbitra- 

*  The  preceding  only  applies  to  wara  of  aggrewlon,  and  In 
aacb  cases  most  constitutions  require  the  consent  of  the 
iiaiional  representatives.  Bren  when  the  constitatton  attrib- 
ntea  to  the  king  the  right  to  declare  war,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  war  is  the  resnlt  of  the  royal  will,  but  only  that  it  ia 
one  of  the  king's  functions  (and  not,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  minister  or  prefect)  to  sign  the  act.  The  right 
of  defense,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Is  too  evident,  and  is  there- 
fore not  mentioned. 
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tkm  be  relied  on  as  a  means  to  preserve  peace 
among  nations?  We  can  not  consider  that  means 
as  effeotive.  With  the  small  nation  of  the  Greeks 
the  amphictycmic  council  was  unable  to  preserve 
a  state  of  peace  ;  no  modem  confederation  has 
escaped  civil  war;  and  can  we  hope  that  the 
confederation  of  the  nations  of  Europe  would  -be 
mare  fortunate?  We  forget  that  passion  is  the 
principal  cause  of  war ;  and  can  we  think  that 
passion  would  submit  to  arbitration?  Moreover, 
if  arbitration  has  no  sanction,  it  does  not  mean 
anything;  if  it  have  a  sanction,  that  sanction  is 
war.*  —  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means 
to  preserve  peace  which  we  have  just  indicated, 
the  fact  remains  that  war  exists.  We  need  not 
examine  whether  it  is  just,  useful  or  necessary,  as 
an  illustrious  philosopher  (Cousin)  declared  it  to 
be.  All  are  agreed  that  war  should  be  terminated 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  instrument  of  peace 
be  signed.  That  instrument  is  called  a  treaty  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  con- 
clusion all  hostilities  should  cease.  Generally  it 
is  the  victor  who  dictates  the  conditions  of  the 
peace;  it  is  also  a  principle,  that  in  case  of  diffi- 
culties all  obscure  and  ambiguous  clauses  must 
be  construed  against  him.  —  The  power  to  make 
peace,  which  is  generally  accorded  to  the  heads 
of  states  by  the  constitutions  of  the  latter,  does 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  right  to  make 
concessions  of  territory.  Thus,  the  assembly  of 
Cognac  declared  that  Francis  L,  although  he  had 
the  absolute  control  over  peace  and  war,  could 
not,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  alienate  any  part  of 
his  kingdom.  —  The  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  one  of  the  parties,  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Ac- 
cording to  international  usage,  official  cognizance 
is  taken  of  the  rupture,  and  all  rights  are  reserved 
for  the  future.  —  The  most  celebrated  treaties  of 
peace  in  modem  times  are  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia (1648),  which  put  an  end  to  the  tiiirty  years 
war;  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718),  which  closed 
the  war  of  succession  in  Spain ;  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  (181^5),  which  concluded  the  wars  of  the 
empire ;  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  ended 
the  oriental  war ;  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort 
(1871),  which  put  an  end  to  the  Franco-German 
war.  All  these  treaties  were  closed  only  after 
terrible  wars,  which  had  cost  streams  of  blood 
and  the  wealth  of  the  iieople. 

EuotoB  PAiairoN. 

PEACE  CONGRESS.  (See  Confkbence, 
Peace.) 

PENDLETON,  9«orge  H.,  was  bom  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  July  26,  1826,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  was  a  m'^mber  of  the  state  senate  in  1854-5, 

•  Arbitration  can  be  employed  only  in  t»tm  isTOlving  ma- 
terial interest)),  and  in  that  case  all  European  nations  wiU  sab- 
mlt  to  it  In  the  fntnre.  Is  there  any  material  interest  which 
Is  worth  the'  milliards  which  war  actoallj  coetsf  Thns, 
there  will  be  no  more  fighting  bat  for  honor  or  for  a  senti- 
ment, a  passion;  bnt  what  can  arbitrators  do  in  such  a  case? 


and  a  democratic  congressman  1867-65.  In  1864 
he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  vice-president, 
and  was  defeated.  (See  DEMOCBATic-REPcrBLiCAN 
Paktt,  VL;  Elkctohal  Votes,  XX.)  Inl86S 
he  was  strongly,  but  unsuccessfully,  supported  in 
the  democratic  national  convention  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  then  became  interested 
in  railroads,  and  abandoned  politics  for  the  tiine. 
In  1879  he  became  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio  for  six  years.    (See  Civil  Skbticb  Refobm.  ) 

A.  J. 

PENITENTIABT  SYSTEMS.  (SeeFsiBONa 
ABs  Pbibon  Dibciplihe.) 

PENNSTLTAKIAf  one  of  the  original  states 
of  the  American  Union.  The  English  claim  to 
the  territory  of  which  it  is  composed  rested  on 
the  same  grounds  as  in  the  case  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  discovery  by  the  Cabots  and 
conquest  from  the  Dutch.  (See  those  states, 
and  United  States,  I.)  The  capture  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  held  to  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  originally  colonized  by  Swedes  and 
conquered  by  the  Dutch.  (See  Dslawabe.) — 
William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker,  possessed  a 
very  considerable  influence  with  Charles  I.,  partly 
because  of  the  services  of  his  father.  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  and  still  more  because  of  the  favor 
in  whidi  he  was  held  by  Charles'  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  I.  This  alliance 
of  the  Quaker  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England,  non-jurors, 
and  harassed  by  penal  laws,  was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon at  the  time.  Penn  had  been  trustee  for  one 
of  the  Quaker  proprietors  of  New  Jersey,  and 
thus  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct Quaker  colony  in  North  America.  March 
4, 1681 ,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  patent  for  "  all 
that  tract  or  parte  of  land  in  America,"  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river,  from  "twelve 
miles  distance  northwards  of  New  Castle  towne," 
and.  if  the  Delaware  river  should  not  reach  latitude 
48°  north,  then  by  a  due  north  line  from  the  head  of 
Uie  river  to  the  northern  boundary;  on  the  north 
by  latitude  43°  north;  on  the  west  by  a  north  and 
south  line  five  degrees  west  of  "  the  said  eastern 
bounde  "  ;  and  on  the  south  by  latitude  40°  north, 
to  its  intersection  with  a  circle  of  twelve  milea 
radius  drawn  around  New  Castle.  The  province 
was  to  be  called  Pennsylvania;  and  the  payment 
therefor  was  to  be  two  beaver  skins  annually.  — 
As  laid  down  in  the  charter,  the  northern  bound- 
ary would  have  run  across  the  middle  of  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  and  the  southern 
boundary  would  have  lain  north  of  the  capital 
city,  Philadelphia.  Necessity  produced  the  in- 
genious idea  that  "  to  the  beginning  "  of  any  de- 
gree of  latitude  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  next 
preceding  degree;  and  Penn  and  his  descendants, 
accepting  latitude  42°  as  the  northern  boundary, 
claimed  latitude  89°  as  the  southern  boundary,  thus 
taking  in  the  two  noble  bays  of  Chesapeake  and 
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Ddawsre.    Loid  Baltimoie  struggled  to  restrict 
Penn  to  lnUtude  40°,  and  the  dispute  was  not 
fioaily  oompromised  until  1762,  when  the  Penns, 
by  giving  up  part  of  their  southern  claims,  sue 
ceeded  in  securing  their  capital  and  a  free  access 
to  Delaware  bay.    In  1780  Uie  western  boundary, 
fire  d^irees  west  of  the  eastern,  was  run  by  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     By 
rewlutioD  of  Sept.  4,   1788,  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  relinquished  to  Pennsylvania  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  triangular  strip  of  land  in 
the  northwest,  north  of  latitude  42°,  and  west  of 
New  York,  which  gives  the  state  access  to  Lake 
£rie;  and  Jan.  8,  1792,  the  new  congress  author- 
ized the  president  to  issue  letters  patent,  conveying 
the  temtiHy  luuned,  to  Pennsylvania.    (See  also 
Wrmmio).  —  Penn  having  acquired   the   three 
counties  on  the  Delaware  from  the  duke  of  York 
(see  DKLAW.&BB),  these  were  kept  in  close  relation 
to  Pennsylvania  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olutioo,  when  Delaware  became  a  distinct  state. 
Penn  gave  his  new  province  four  various  schemes 
of  gDvenunent,  in  1681,  1682,  1688,  and  1696; 
and  Oct.  28,  1701,  be  gave  it  the  final  charter 
of  privileges,  imder  which  it  lived  until   1776. 
Under  this  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the 
proprietor;  the  assembly,  of  one  house,  was  to  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  people;  and  sheriffs  and 
coroners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
out  of  a  double  number  of  candidates  selected  by 
popular  vote.     In  spite  of  many  conflicts  between 
governor  and  assembly,  the  charter,  on  the  whole, 
worked  well  during  its  existence.    One  of  its  evil 
features  was  the  reservation  of  quit-rents  to  the 
proprietors  on  land  sold;  and  these  were  abolished 
in  1779,  the  assembly  voting  £180,000  to  the  pro- 
prieton  in  compensation  for  them.  —  Cohbtiti;- 
TI0S8.    June  14,  1776,  the  last  charter  assembly 
idjoumed  until  Aug.   26.     In  the   meantime  a 
Slate  convention  at  Philadelphia,  July  16 -Sept. 
28,  called  by  the  revolutionary  committees,  framed 
a  state  constitution,  which  went  into  force  without 
a  pppolar  vote.     It  provided  for  an  assembly  of 
ooe  house,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  over 
twoity-one  who  were  tax  payers;  for  a  council  of 
twelve  persons;  for  a  president  [governor]  chosen 
innoally  by  joint  ballot  of  the  cotmcil  and  as 
aembly;  and  for  a  "council  of  censors,"  of  two 
from  each  city  and  county,  to  be  chosen  by  pop- 
ular vote   every  seventh  year,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  state  officers  and  into  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  24,  178B-Feb.  26,  1790,  Aug.  9 -Sept.  2, 
liM,  and  approved  by  popular  vote.    It  divided 
the  asKmbiy  into  a  senate  chosen  for  four  years 
I7  comities,  according  to  tax-paying  inhabitants, 
not  leas  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty-four  in 
mnnber,  and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen 
ammally   in  the  same  manner  as    the   senate, 
not  leas  than  sixty  nor  more  than  100  in  number; 
St  provided  for  a  governor,  to  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  to  serve  three  years;  it  made  judges 
icBwvable  by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two- 


thirds  of  each  house:  and  it  abolished  the  council 
of  censors.  —  A  thiixl  constitution  was  framed  by 
a  convention  at  Harrisburgk  and  Philadelphia, 
May  2,  1887-Feb.  22,  1838.  and  was  ratified  by 
a  close  vote,  118,971  to  112,759.  It  changed  the 
term  of  senators  to  three  years,  and  that  of  the 
judiciary  from  good  behavior  to  fifteen  years  for 
the  supreme  court,  ten  years  for  presiding  judges 
of  lower  courts,  and  five  years  for  their  associates; 
it  greatly  diminished  the  governor's  patronage; 
and  it  provided  for  amendments  by  their  passage 
in  two  successive  legislatures  and  their  ratification 
by  popular  vote.  In  1850  Uie  judiciary  was  thus 
made  elective.  In  1857  the  number  of  the  bouse 
of  representatives  was  fixed  at  100,  the  senate  was 
to  be  chosen  by  districts,  and  the  legislature  was  for- 
bidden to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state.  In  1864  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  secured  to  qualified  electors 
in  the  volunteer  service.  —  The  present  constitu- 
tion was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Harrisburgh 
and  Philadelphia,  Nov.  18,  1872-Nov.  3,  1878, 
and  was  ratified  Dec.  16,  1878,  by  a  popular  vote 
of  298,564  to  109,198.  It  fixes  the  number  of 
the  senate  at  fifty,  to  serve  four  years,  and  of  the 
house  at  200,  to  serve  two  years,  both  to  be 
elected  by  districts;  forbids  the  legislature  to  pass 
special  laws  on  a  number  of  subjects,  nor  in  any 
case  without  thirty  days'  publication;  and  makes 
the  governor's  term  of  office  four  years,  and  that 
of  the  supreme  court  twenty-one  years.  It  ia 
notable  that  it  provides  for  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-president 
by  the  state;  in  this  point  Pennsylvania  was 
probably  the  only  state  in  the  Union  in  1874 
which  enforced  exactly  the  simple  idea  of  the 
electoral  system.  (See  Elbctobs.) — Qovebnobs. 
Thomas  Wharton,  1777-9;  Joseph  Reed,  1778-81; 
Wm.  Moore,  1781-2;  John  Dickinson,  1782-6; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1785-8;  Thos.  Mifflin,  1788- 
99;  Thos.  McKean,  1799-1808;  Simon  Snyder, 
1808-17;  WUliam  Findlay,  1817-20;  Joseph  Heis- 
ter,  1820-28 ;  John  A.  Schulze,  1823-9  ;  Oeorge 
Wolf,  1829-85;  Joseph  Ritner,  1885-8;  David  B. 
Porter,  1888-44;  Francis  R.  Shunk,  1844-8;  Wm. 
F.  Johnston,  1848-51;  Wm.  Bigler,  1851-4; 
James  Pollock,  1854r-7;  Wm.  F.  Packer,  1867-61; 
Andrew  J.  Curtin,  1861-7;  John  W.  Geaiy, 
1867-73;  John  F.  Hartranft,  1878-9;  Henry  M. 
Hoyt,  1879-88;  Robert  E.  Pattison,  1883-7; 
— PoLiTiCAi,  History.  The  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have,  from  the  beginning  of  her  eidstence 
as  a  state,  claimed  for  her  the  appellation  of  the 
"key-stone  state."  This  significant  name  is  suf- 
ficient alone  to  show  that  the  sections  north  and 
south  are  no  recent  development,  but  original  po- 
litical factors,  for  it  was  the  two  sections  which 
Pennsylvania  was  to  clamp  together  like  a  key- 
stone. Popular  doggerel  of  1790,  after  specify- 
ing the  alternate  admissions  of  the  new  states, 
Kentucky  and  Vermont,  thus  concludes: 

"  Still  Pennsjrlvanla  bolds  the  scales. 
And  neither  sonth  nor  north  prevallg." 

In  time  the  appellation  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
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little  different  sense:  since  the  reorganizatioii  of 
parties  in  1825,  Pennsylvania's  electoral  votes  have 
never  been  cast  for  the  unsuccessful  presidential 
candidate;  and  a  vague  idea  has  grown  up  that 
Pennsylvania's  support  or  opposition  is  deci- 
sive upon  parties  as  well  as  sections. — At  first 
the  state  was  internally  divided.  Its  population 
■was  variously  Quaker,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian 
(Scotch-Irish),  and  Lutheran  (German);  and  as  the 
first  two  classes  generally  sympathized  with  Great 
Britain  during  the  revolution,  political  and  relig- 
ious feeling  were  both  active.  Furthermore,  the 
state  was  divided  by  the  AUeghanies  into  a  west- 
em  and  an  eastern  section,  whose  people  had  op- 
posite interests  and  politics,  the  former  being 
naturally  democrats,  while  the  latter  were  federal- 
ists. (See  Anti-Fedebal  Pabtt.)  At  first  the 
eastern  section  was  strong  enough  to  retain  the  state 
in  the  federal  party,  but  the  strength  of  their  oppo- 
nents was  gradually  increased  by  the  flow  of  immi- 
gration, mostly  Irish  and  anti-British,  to  the  west- 
em  section,  by  the  united  and  even  forcible  oppo- 
sition of  that  section  to  the  excise  (see  Whisky  In- 
stTKBECTioN),  and  by  the  claims  of  New  England 
federalists  to  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion. (See  Wyoming.)  All  these  influences  were 
potent  enough  to  give  fourteen  of  the  state's  fifteen 
electoral  votes  to  Jefferson  in  1796,  and  thirteen  to 
Burr,  and  to  make  the  state  very  doubtful  for  the 
future.  In  1799  the  eastern  section  was  alarmed 
and  reunited  by  the  so-called  "  Fries  insurrection," 
an  armed  resistance  to  a  federal  law  imposing  a 
direct  tax  on  houses.  Nevertheless,  the  democrats, 
in  December,  1799,  were  for  the  first  time  able  to 
elect  their  candidate  for  governor,  McKean;  and 
he  at  once  removed  all  Mifflin's  federalist  ap- 
pointees to  office.  In  the  legislature  the  house 
was  democratic  ;  and  the  senate  federalist.  As 
the  state's  electors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature, it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  just 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  electors  to  vote,  that 
the  senate  forced  the  house  to  be  content  with 
eight  democratic  electors,  leaving  the  remaining 
seven  to  the  opposition.  The  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  state  grew  rapidly  stronger,  and  in 
1808-4  there  were  but  five  federalists  in  the  house, 
and  one  in  the  senate.  Indeed,  the  dominant 
party  almost  immediately  split  into  two  factions, 
the  moderate  democrats,  or  "constitutionalists," 
headed  by  Gov.  McKean,  and  the  radicals,  or 
"  friends  of  the  people,"  headed  by  William  Du- 
ane  and  Michael  Leib.  The  latter  were  princi- 
pally bent  on  obtaining  a  new  state  constitution, 
on  impeaching  and  removing  the  then  state  judges, 
and  on  limiting  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judi- 
ciary for  the  future.  In  1805  both  factions  nom- 
inated candidates  for  governor,  McEean  and 
Simon  Snyder,  and  the  former  was  elected  by 
the  aid  of  federalist  votes.  In  1808,  however,  the 
"  conventionalists, "  as  the  ' '  friends  of  the  people  " 
now  called  themselves,  elected  Snyder  governor, 
and  secured  a  long  control  of  the  state;  but  they 
made  no  further  effort  to  obtain  a  new,  state  consti- 
tution. —  Immediately  after  Snyder's  accession  to 


office  a  collision  between  the  state  and  the  United 
States  was  threatened  in  the  once  celebrated  ' '  01m- 
stead  case."  This  was  a  prize  case,  dating  from  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  state  courts  had  decided 
it  one  way,  and  the  continental  congress,  and 
afterward  the  federal  courts,  to  the  contrary.  In 
1809  the  matter  was  brotight  to  a  bead  by  a  nuin- 
damut  from  the  federal  supreme  court  to  the  dis- 
trict marshal  to  execute  a  writ,  and  an  order  from 
the  governor  to  the  state  militia  to  resist  it  by 
force.  In  the  end  the  legislature  appropriated  a  ' 
sum  of  money  to  pay  the  claim;  the  state  chief 
justice  decideid  for  the  federal  court's  view;  and 
the  militia  were  sentenced  to  a  trivial  punishment, 
which  was  remitted  by  the  president.  —  Pennsyl- 
vania remained  overwhelmingly  democratic  during 
and  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  her  legislature  sus- 
tained the  war  vigorously  throughout.  In  1817 
Heister  was  nominated  as  an  independent  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  against  the  i^ular 
candidate,  Findlay,  by  the  Duane  party,  and  was 
defeated;  but  in  1830  he  was  successful.  It  was 
not  until  1824  that  any  danger  was  developed  to 
the  democratic  control  of  the  state;  and  that  was 
indirect,  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  internal  improvements,  excited  by  New 
York's  success  in  the  Erie  canal.  In  1827  annual 
appropriations  for  that  object  began,  and  contin- 
ued until  1886.  Still  more  important,  in  its  pro- 
spective antagonism  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  original  democratic  party,  was  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  state  in  anthracite  coal  and  iron.  Both 
had  been  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury; but  it  was  not.  until  June,  1839,  that  the 
anthracite  was  successfully  applied  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  From  that 
time  protection  for  iron  by  means  of  the  tariff  has 
been  a  governing  object  of  all  parties  in  the  state. 
— At  first  the  revolt  against  the  dominant  party 
showed  itself,  as  in  New  York,  under  the  name  of 
the  anti-masonic  party,  but  with  more  success  than 
in  New  York.  (See  Anti-Masonky,  I.;  New 
YoBK.)  In  1835  the  anti-masons  elected  Ritner 
governor,  and  thus  the  state,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  pronounce  for  Jackson,  had  given 
him  over  three-fourths  of  her  popular  vote  in 
1824,  and  had  been  steadily  democratic  ever  since, 
became  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  anti-masonic 
movement  came  to  nothing  further  than  a  few 
attempts  at  repressive  legislation  against  the  free- 
masons; and  the  party  very  soon  fell  into  the  whig 
organization.  In  1886  Van  Buren  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  close  vote  of  91,475  to  87,111,  and 
the  democrats  were  able  to  elect  Porter  governor 
in  1888  and  1841.  Inl840  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
state  were  for  the  first  time  cast  for  the  whig  can- 
didates, the  election  being  the  closest  in  its  history-, 
as  follows:  Harrison,144,021;  Van  Buren,  143,676; 
Bimey,  348;  Harrison's  majority,  2  votes  out  of 
,  288,040.  (See  also  BncxsHor  War.)—  In  1844 
the  political  struggle  was  still  more  animated,  for 
the  election  of  the  governor  fell  in  the  same  year 
with  the  presidential  election.  The  democratic 
managers  adopted  the  plan  of  claiming  the  semi- 
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protective  tariff  of  1842  as  their  own.  Polk 
wrote,  June  19, 1844,  a  letter  to  John  K.  Kane, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  diplomatically  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  "  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection merelj  ";  hut  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  rev- 
enue tariff  which  should  incidentally  afford  judi- 
cious protection;  and  that  he  had  voted  for  several 
specified  tariff  acts  of  this  nature.  Under  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  "Polk,  Dallas,  Shunk,  and  the  tariff 
of  1842,"  the  democrats  succeeded  in  October  in 
electing  Shunk  by  a  majority  of  4,897  in  a  total 
vote  of  817,821,  and  in  November  they  secured 
the  state's  electoral  vote  by  a  majority  of  6,882, 
and  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  congressmen.  The 
democratic  congress  in  1846  changed  the  tariff  of 
1843  into  a  revenue  tariff ;  nevertheless,  Shunk's 
popularity  obtained  for  him  a  re-election  in  1847 
by  a  majority  of  17,988.  He  resigned  the  next 
year,  and  in  October,  1848,  the  whigs  elected  his 
sacoesaor,  Johnston,  by  the  close  vote  of  168,528 
to  168,231.  This,  again,  was  a  premonition  of 
the  result  in  November,  when  Taylor  electors 
were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  8,074  over  both 
Cub  and  Van  Buren.  —  As  the  slavery  question 
rose  to  national  importance  after  1848,  Pennsyl- 
Ttnia  was  governed  at  first  by  the  ancient  feeling 
that  her  function  was  that  of  a  balance  wheel 
between  the  two  sections.  As  democratic  success 
aeemed  most  likely  to  maintain  national  harmony, 
Pennsylvania  was  democratic  until  1860  in  her 
elections  for  governor,  presidential  electors  and 
legislatures,  with  the  exceptions  of  1854,  when 
the  anti-Nebiaska  excitement  carried  into  ofSce 
Gov.  Pollock  and  a  majority  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  1868,  when  the  republicans 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  lower  house.  In  1860 
a  governor  was  to  be  elected,  and  the  success  of 
the  republicans  in  electing  Curtin  by  the  unusual 
majority,  for  Pennsylvania,  of  82,164  over  Henry 
D.  Foster,  who  was  heartily  supported  by  a  fusion 
of  all  the  other  three  parties,  seemed  almost  de- 
risive of  the  presidential  election  in  November. 
The  majority  of  the  Lincoln  electors  over  the 
fadon  electors  was  increased  to  69,618  in  a  total 
vote  of  476,442.  Both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  republican,  and  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- 
five  congressmen.  —  Since  the  accession  of  the 
republican  party  to  power,  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
mained a  steadily  republican  state.  In  congtes- 
sbnal  elections  the  democrats  have  usually  ob- 
tained a  fair  share,  and  occasionally  a  majority, 
of  the  representatives;  but  in  elections  for  gov- 
entor  or  presidential  electors,  the  republicans  have 
invariably  been  successful.  In  1878,  for  gov- 
ernor, Hoyt  could  only  claim  a  plurality  (22,858) 
over  the  democratic  candidate,  owing  to  81,758 
"greenback"  votes  for  Mason  ;  in  other  years 
the  majority  has  been  complete.  In  presidential 
elections  the  republican  majority,  though  steady, 
has  not  been  over  80,000,  except  in  1872,  when 
Orant's  majority  over  Greeley  was  185,918  in 
668,260  votes.  In  1880  the  vote  for  electors  stood 
u  follows :  Garfield,  444,704 ;  Hancock,  407,428; 
Weaver,  20,668 ;  scattering,  1,988.    In  1882  the 


legislature  stands  as  follows:  senate,  thirty-two 
republicans,  sixteen  democrats,  three  national; 
house,  one  himdred  and  twenty-one  republic- 
ans, seventy-eight  democrats,  one  national.  —  No 
single  man  has  ever  undisputedly  controlled  a 
party  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Simon 
Cameron.  At  first  a  democrat,  he  was  an  influ- 
ential leader  in  the  state,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1845-9.  With  the  formation  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  1855-6  he  almost  immediately 
obtained  complete  control  of  its  machinery.  In 
1867  he  again  became  United  States  senator;  iiv 
1861  he  became  secretary  of  war  under  Lincoln, 
but  resigned  in  1862;  and  in  1867  he  was  returned 
to  the  senate.  In  MarcJi,  1877,  being  then  sev- 
enty-eight years  old,  and  having  control  of  the 
legislature  which  was  to  elect  his  successor,  he 
resigned,  and  his  son,  James  Donald  Cameron,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  The  son,  however,  had  lit- 
tle of  the  suppleness  which  had  often  enabled  the 
father  to  manage  even  hostile  majorities.  The 
party  machinery,  which  in  every  state  is  very 
frequently  used  to  evade  the  will  of  the  party, 
was  now  recklessly  or  ostentatiously  exposed  to 
public  view.  In  1880  (see  NoniNATiNa  Convkn- 
tionb)  the  state  vote  in  the  republican  national 
convention  was  thus  instructed  for  Grant,  though 
the  majority  of  the  republicans  of  the  state,  and 
almost  a  majority  of  the  state  convention,  were 
against  him.  In  1881,  though  defeated  finally  in 
the  national  convention,  he  still  held  undisputed 
control  of  the  state  convention  which  nominated 
the  candidate  for  state  treasurer.  Thereupon 
Charles  G.  Wolfe  took  the  first  step  in  the  rood 
which  may  possibly  prove  a  release,  from  the  all- 
controlling  convention  system,  by  nominating 
himself  for  treasurer,  and  stumping  the  state  in 
his  own  behalf.  In  the  end  the  vote  stood  for 
Bailey,  republican,  265,296;  for  Noble,  democrat, 
268,471;  and  for  Wolfe,  49,984.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1882,  Wolfe's  movement  developed  into 
an  organized  revolt  against  the  Cameron  leader- 
ship. The  dissentients  rejected  the  idea  of  "re- 
form within  the  party,"  for  the  very  plausible 
reason  that  "you  can  not  get  within  the  organi- 
zation to  reform  it ";  were  unmoved  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  success  of  the  democrats  in  the  state; 
and  at  a  separate  state  convention,  May  24,  nom- 
inated a  state  ticket  of  their  own,  headed  by  the 
name  of  John  Stewart  for  governor.  Cameron's 
political  existence  depended  on  the  election,  at 
which  was  to  be  chosen  not  only  the  governor, 
the  state  officers  and  the  congressmen-at-large, 
but  the  legislature  which  was  to  pass  upon  his 
own  retuiTi  to  the  senate  in  1885.  Nevertheless, 
his  state  convention,  May  10,  attempted  no  ac- 
commodation with  the  "independents,"  but  nom- 
inated a  full  state  ticket,  headed  by  Jas.  A. 
Beaver  for  governor.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  was 
all  running  with  the  revolt.  It  was  recruited  by 
John  I.  Mitchell,  Cameron's  associate  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  by  a  great  nimiber  of  other  influential 
republicans;  the  Cameron  nominee  for  congress- 
man-at-large,  Marshall,  refused  to  run;  and  when 
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the  state  convention  was  resuscitated  to  nominate 
another  candidate,  many  of  the  delegates  denied 
the  validity  of  the  call  and  refused  to  attend. 
The  result  was  a  chaotic  election,  in  which  the 
following  vote  was  cast  for  governor :  Pattison 
(dem.),  856,791;  Beaver  (rep.),  316,S89;  Stewart 
(ind.  rep.),  48,743;  Armstrong  (greenb.),  23,996; 
Pettlt  (prohib.),  5,196.  Of  the  twenty-eight  rep- 
resentatives in  congress,  fifteen  were  republic- 
ans, twelve  democrats,  and  one  greenbacker.  The 
legislature  of  1888-4  stands  as  follows:  senate, 
twenty  democrats,  thirty  republicans;  house,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  democrats,  eighty-eight  re- 
publicans; democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot, 
fifteen.  —  Since  the  election  the  regular  and  inde- 
pendent republicans  have  quietly  reunited,  with- 
out formally  abolishing  the  Cameron  leadership. 
The  most  important  action  of  the  republican  con- 
vention of  1888  was  the  revival  of  the  old  whig 
plan  of  distributing  surplus  revenue  among  the 
states.  Its  previous  history  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  Distribution,  under  Internal  Ikfrovb- 
MBNTS,  II.)  It  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
party  in  other  states,  and  must  as  yet  be  consid- 
ered only  a  Pennsylvania  policy. —  Besides  the 
Camerons,  and  James  Buchanan,  George  H.  Dal- 
las, Benjamin  Franklin,  Albert  Oallatin,  W.  S. 
Hancock,  Jared  Ingersoll,  John  Sergeant,  E.  M. 
Stanton,  and  Tbaddeus  Stevens  (see  their  names), 
the  following  have  been  prominent  in  the  state's 
political  history:  Henry  Baldwin,  federalist  con- 
gressman 1817-22,  and  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  1880-44;  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the 
United  States  bank,  1823-41;  Horace  Binney,  whig 
congressman  1,888-5;  Jeremiah  8.  Black,  secretary 
of  state  under  Buchanan ;  Ben].  H.  Brewster,  attor- 
ney general  under  Arthur;  Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1863-0;  Hiester 
Clymer,  democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1866, 
United  States  senator  in  1879,  and  congressman 
1878-81;  John  Covode,  republican  congressman 
1855-68;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  governor  1861-7,  and 
democratic  congressman  1881-5;  William  Findlay, 
democratic  congressman  1791-9  and  1803-17  (see 
Whiskt  iNStTRRBcnoN) ;  Thomss  Fitzsimons, 
member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  federalist 
congressman  1789-95;  John  W.  Forney,  clerk  of 
the  bouse  of  representatives  1851-6  and  1860-61 ; 
Walter  Forward,  congressman  1822-5,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  under  Tyler;  Joseph  Helster, 
democratic  congressman  1797-1805  and  1815-20, 
and  governor  1820-28;  Chas.  J.  IngersoU,  demo- 
cratic congressman,  1818-15  and  1841-9;  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll  (brother  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
Jared  Ingersoll),  whig  congressman  1835-7  and 
1841-9,  and  minister  to  Great  Britain  186d-S; 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  democratic  congressman 
1818-18  and  1822-9,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Jackson;  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  republican  con- 
gressman 1861-87;  Michael  Leib,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1799-1806,  and  United  States  senator 
1809-14 ;  Edward  McPherson,  republican  con- 
gressman 1859-^,  and  clerk  of  the  bouse  of 
representatives  1868-78;  Wayne  McVeagh,  attor- 


ney general  under  Ctarfield;  John  I.  Mitchell,  re- 
publican congressman  1877-81,  and  Uhited  States 
senator  1881-7;  Gouvemeur  Morris,  minister  to 
France  1792-4,  and  federalist  United  States  senator 
180O-S;  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  manager  of  the 
revolutionary  finances,  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  United  States  senator  1789-06; 
Frederick  A  Muhlenberg,  democratic  congreesman 
1789-95  (see  Conorbss,  Sbbsions  of);  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg,  democratic  congressman  1839-88, 
minister  to  Austria  1838-40,  and  democratic 
nominee  for  governor  in  1844,  Shunk  being  after- 
ward substituted  by  reason  of  Muhlenberg's  sudden 
death;  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  priest  in  the  episco- 
pal church,  brigadier  general  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  democratic  congressman  1789-91,  1798-5, 
and  1789-1801;  Asa  Packer,  democratic  congresa- 
man  1868-7;  &unuel  J.  Randall,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1863-87  (see  Conorbss,  Sbbuonb  of); 
Glenni  W.  Schofleld,  republican  congressman 
1863-75;  Arthur  St.  CMr,  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  delegate  to  the  continen- 
tal congress  (see  Ordinanob  of  1787) ;  Wm.  A. 
Wallace,  democratic  state  senator  1862-71,  and 
United  States  senator  1875-81  ;  Wm.  WiUdns, 
democratic  and  anti-masonic  United  States  senator 
1881-4  and  1843-4,  minister  to  Russia  1884r-6,  and 
secretary  of  war  under  Tyler ;  David  Wihnot, 
democratic  congressman  1845-51,  republican  can- 
didate for  governor  1857,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1861-3  (see  Wilmot  I*hovibo);  James  Wilson, 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress  1775-8, 1783-S 
and  1785-7,  member  of  the  convention  of  1787, 
and  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
1789-88 ;  Geo.  W.  Woodward,  democratic  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator  in  1844,  and  for 
governor  in  1863,  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court  1852-67,  and  congressman  1867-71  ;  and 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  democratic  congressman 
1863-5,  1861-8  and  1877-81.  —See  2  Poore's  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitution;  Clarkson's  Memoir  ef 
Penn;  2  Wm.  Penn's  Worht;  Hazard's  AnruUt  ef 
PenntyUxtnia  (to  1682);  Penmylvania  ArdUvet  (to 
1786),  and  Begitter  of  Penntyhania;  C\sy'B  Annali 
of  the  Steedeg  on  the  Delaware;  authorities  on 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  under  MARViiAND ;  8 
Franklin's  Work*,  107;  Proud's  BitUyry  of  Plmn- 
gylvania  (to  1742);  Gordon's  History  of  Pmnayha- 
raa  (to  1776);  Fuller's  Politieal  Clots  Book  of 
Penntylfiania  {ySSS^;  Carpenter's  jB&tory  o^J%nn- 
sylvania  (1854);  Barber's  History  and  AnHquitiet 
of  Penngyieania  (1856);  Watson's  Annals  of  Pmn- 
sylvania  and  Philadelphia;  Sypher's  School  BUtorg 
of  Pennsylvania  (1868) ;  Bates'  History  of  Pmn- 
sylvania  (1869);  Cornell's  History  of  Pnm^^eama 
(1876);  Morton's  History  cf  the  AppeOaHon  Key- 
stone State;  Gibbons'  Pennsylvania  Dttteh;  Bettle's 
Negro  Slavery  in  Penn^hania;  Bates'  Jfartial 
Deeds  of  Pennsylvania ;  Rupp's  History  <^  Lan^ 
caster  County;  Harris'  Biographieal  BUtmy  of 
Lancaster  County  (to  1878);  (Goodwin's  Pmns^fiita- 
nia  Biography  (1840);  Armor's  Live*  of  the  Qon- 
emors  of  PmntyVtania  (to   1872) ;    Biognipkkal 
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Snegdopadia  ef  Pmn^vinia  (to  1874) :  W.  D. 
Keller's  Speediei  and  Addreiut;  and  authorities 
under  Dkua.wabb  and  Wtomino. 

AiiBXAiirDKB  JoKseras. 

PBinfT  BANKS.    (See  Baitkb,  Hibtobt  abd 
Manaoexbst  of  Sayinob.) 

PENSIONS.     (See  TTmrKD  States  PssBioir 
Laws,  ahd  thb  Pension  Laws  of  otbeb  Couh- 

TSI^) 

PEKSIA.  The  name  Persia  awakens  great  mem- 
ories. Bat  Persia,  or  Iran,  is  no  longer  the  flourish- 
ing empire  of  the  sopiiis,  and  still  less'the  vaster 
and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  ^rMt/fciTifrf.  Mod- 
em Persia  has  an  area  of  scarcely  more  than  65,000 
square  geographical  leagues  (of  twenty-flve  to  a 
degree).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Russia, 
the  Caspian  sea  and  Turkestan;  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Herat  and  of  Cabul  and  the 
confederation  of  the  Beloochees;  on  the  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  gulf;  on  the 
west  by  Turkey  in  Asia.  This  vast  territory  has 
scarcely  nine  millions  of  inhabitants;  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  country  has  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  the  countries  of  western  Asia, 
which,  after  having  been  in  ancient  times  the 
thmtre  of  a  rich  development  of  civilization,  pre- 
sent to  the  traveler  of  the  present  day  only  the 
rains  of  ancient  cities  and  an  abased  people,  igno- 
nuit,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors. — Nevertheless,  the  Persians  are  very  intelU- 
jeat  and  tolerably  active.  Only,  their  intelligence 
is  principally  exercised  on  metaphysical  questions, 
while  their  activity  is  concentrated  upon  com- 
meree  and  brokerage.  The  only  laborious  inhab- 
itants of  thecountry  are  the  Turks,  who  conquered 
Persia  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  but  their 
patience  and  spirit  of  order  are  exercised  only  in 
nidimentary  agriculture.  —  The  name  of  ban, 
whidi  Persia  gives  herself,  and  which  £urope  al- 
lows to  her,  wonld  mislead  us  should  we  persist  in 
seeing  in  the  modem  Persians  an  Indo-European 
race.  The  Aryans  of  the  ancient  invasions  have 
afanost  wholly  disappeared  in  the  Semitic  masses 
of  Faisistan;  at  the  time  of  the  Achemenidian 
kings,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  this  fusion  was 
already  far  advanced.  It  has  since  only  increased, 
a&d  a  truly  Semitic  people,  under  the  name  of 
TiidjA,  now  occupies  all  the  towns  of  Persia  and 
tbe  countries  of  the  southeast.  The  Aryan  blood 
bag  been  better  preserved  in  the  other  Fatsee 
poiap,  the  Kurdi,  who,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  miUion,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  west.  An 
mtirely  different  race,  the  Turks  or  Phlatt,  occupy 
(be  north.  Neither  must  the  name  of  Touran, 
whidi  they  give  themselves,  and  which  the  Per- 
iians  grant  them,  cause  us  to  see  in  them  a  peo- 
ple exclnsively  Mongolian;  they  are  Mongolians 
itrongly  Atyanized,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Arsa- 
cidsan  Parthians.  It  is  they  who  have  furnished 
to  Persia  the  greater  part  of  her  dynasties.    The 

nigning  dynasty,  that  of  the  Xcu^an,  came  from 


the  heart  of  their  feudal  system,  which  comprises 
700,000  to  800,000  individuals.  The  Turkish 
tribes  are  not  subject  to  the  king,  but  are  merely 
his  vassals.  On  the  contrary,  the  king  has  for 
subjects  all  the  Persians,  Ta^&x  or  Kurd*.  — The 
king  is  sovereign  master  of  the  state  and  of  his 
subjects,  of  their  lives  and  of  their  fortunes;  this  is, 
as  we  see,  what  has  been  called  eastern  despotism; 
a  despotism  which  is  not  absolute,  however,  since 
it  finds  limits  in  religion,  tradition  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  corporations  and  of  the  tribes.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  line;  but  the  king, 
or  shah,  may  choose  his  successor  from  among 
his  sons.  He  designates  him  during  his  lifetime, 
in  order  to  prevent  civil  war.  —  There  are  a  great 
number  of  o£9ce8  in  the  court  of  the  shah  of 
Persia.  There  is  a  swordbearer,  a  shieldbeater, 
a  cupbearer,  etc.  The  functions  of  the  grand 
marshal  (namktehte  baahee)  consist  not  only  in 
directing  the  service  of  the  Persian  army,  but 
also  in  watching  over  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  grand  master  of  ceremonies  and  the  grand 
master  of  hospitality  are  charged  with  the  recep- 
tion of  ambassadors  and  travelers  of  distinction. 
Tho  highest  dignity  of  the  empire  is  that  of  the 
first  minister  (mxiar-i-aeem).  He  concentrates  in 
his  hands  the  whole  goverrmient  and  adminis- 
tration. After  him  come  the  steward  {ameen-«dr 
doulah),  who  has  charge  of  the  finances;  .the  high 
chancellor  of  atxt»{tnounehee-il-memalik),  who  has 
charge  of  internal  affairs;  and  finally,  the  movt- 
ugi,  or  secretaries  of  state,  among  whom  is  found 
the  eMcer-nimt,  or  secretary  of  state  in  the  war 
departmest.  The  executor  of  confiscations  is  also 
an  important  functionary. —  The  empire  is  divided 
into  eleven  provinces,  which  are  administered  in 
the  following  manner:  In  each  province  a  gov- 
ernor (peglerbeg)  has  under  his  authority  the  com- 
manders of  the  towns  (kakims  arid  mbits),  the 
mayors  of  important  localities  {kelanter),  those  of 
the  villages  (ketkhodah),  the  lieutenants  of  police 
{daroghd),  the  chiefs  of  police  (mir-i-alida»)  the 
market  commissioners  (mouldmb),  and  the  {pak- 
kee)  or  tax  gatherers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Persian  administration,  as  in  all  the  coimtries 
of  the  orient,  is,  that  power  is  delegated  in  full; 
thus,  the  governors  of  provinces  or  towns  are  real 
kings,  until  the  king  exiles  them  or  puts  them  to 
death.  The  police  exercise  their  fimctions  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  in  Persia.  The  towns 
are  divided  into  districts.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  district  choose  their  lieutenant  of  police 
from  among  the  most  honorable  citizens.  These 
functions  are  gratuitous,  and  are  obtained  only  by 
a  spotless  reputation.  In  this  respect,  Persia  pos- 
sesses the  germ  of  a  fruitful  principle  of  munic- 
ipal liberty,  which,  carried  out,  would  have  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  social  condition  of 
thecountry.  Unlike  other  Mussulman  (that  is  to 
say,  Sunnite)  countries,  in  which  civil  law  and 
religious  law  are  confounded,  Persia  distinguishes 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  clergy  are  charged,  from  the 
laical  law.    The  utf,  or  customary  law,  oompte- 
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hending  the  crimes  or  misdemeanors  which  dis- 
turb society,  such  as  murder,  theft,  fraud,  etc.,  is 
the  province  of  a  court  composed  of  secular 
magistrates.  The  sovereign  is  the  first  of  these 
magistrates.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the 
commandants  of  cities,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  government  administer  justice,  in  the  name 
of  the  shah,  each  in  his  own  jurisdiction.  An- 
other difference,  of  equal  importance,  between 
Persia  and  other  Mussulman  countries,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  clergy  of  prie»t»,  an  institution  con- 
tiary  to  the  very  spirit  of  Islamism,  which  admits 
only  of  jurisconsults  and  judges.  The  moUaht 
and  the  mooshtehed,  their  chiefs,  have  inherited, 
in  Mussulman  Persia,  some  of  the  power  of  the 
mazdean  mSbedt,  as  well  as  of  their  impopularity, 
justified,  it  is  said,  by  the  conduct  of  these  priests, 
and  which  would,  moreover,  be  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  this  fact:  that  Persia  is  Mussulman 
only  in  appearance.  If  weexcept,  indeed,  a  certain 
number  of  Turks,  strict  8unnUe»,  like  their  Otto- 
man congeners,  and  as  such,  very  hostile  to  a  cler- 
gy of  priests,  Persian  Islamism,  or  Shiism,  while 
remaining  the  official  religion,  resolves  itself  into 
a  national  religion,  which  the  Sunnites  hold  to  be 
very  similar  to  Christianity,  and  which  in  fact 
concentrates  all  veneration  upon  Ali;  and  some 
sects  of  which  even  make  a  god  of  him.  But 
even  this  schismatic  religion  has  but  very  few 
convinced  adherents;  every  one  makes  an  obliga- 
tory profession  of  it;  but  the  entire  bourgeoisie 
is  made  up  of  sufis,  or  free-thinkers,  not  that 
there  are  any  atheists  among  them,  nor,  especially, 
any  dogmatic  materialists;  all  Persian  imagina- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  the  supernatu- 
ral: but  the  sufis  are  absolutely  freed  from  Islam. 
Lastly,  the  moral  element,  truly  reUgUnu,  of 
Persia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nonayri*,  monoga- 
mous gnostics,  whom  every  one  in  Persia  takes 
for  Christians,  and  who,  in  reality,  appear  to 
have  derived  theur  doctrine  from  Buddhism. 
The  nossayris  comprise  two-fifths  of  Persia.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  forget,  in  this  enumeration,  a 
set  of  sufls,  the  babit,  a  recent  sect  founded  by 
an  enthusiast,  prophet  and  martyr,  who  declared 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  abolished.  His  doc- 
trine, which  appears  to  be  absolute  rationalism, 
made  great  progress,  and  caused  a  riot,  which 
was  quelled  only  in  the  blood  of  its  votaries. 
— The  system  of  finance  established  in  Persia 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  pre- 
sents nothing  analogous  to  the  institutions  which 
exist  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  revenues 
of  the  state,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  sovereign,  were  estimated,  in  1873, 
at  about  seventy -five  millions  of  francs.  This  sum 
is  the  product  of  imposts  and  taxes  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  assessed  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
land  tax,  or  meUat,  which  is  paid  partly  in  kind  and 
partly  in  money,  and  is  one-flf  th  of  the  product ;  the 
tax  to  which  domestic  animals,  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  bees,  etc.,  are  subject,  and  which 
varies  according  to  their  different  kinds;  the  per- 
sonal tax  and  bouse  tax,  of  which  we  can  make  no 


exact  valuation,  and  which  vary  in  the  different 
provinces.  These  last  taxes  are  not  levied  in  the 
towns,  except  on  the  shops  and  stores  of  merchants, 
who  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  busi- 
ness. Foreign  goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent. ,  paid  at  the  frontiers,  and  to  an  additional  one 
of  1 1  per  cent. ,  in  the  tollhouses,  farmed  out  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  which  pay  considerable  sums  to 
the  government.  The  tax  is  not  always  directly 
collected  by  the  divan,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  Eilways  pay  the  functionaries  directly. 
The  latter  receive  an  order  to  collect  the  tax  of 
certain  villages,  which  constitute  their  appanage. 
As  the  eadaxlre  is  old,  the  tax  which  the  tax  gath- 
erer is  authorized  to  collect  according  to  his  war- 
rant, is  frequently  less  than  the  two-tenths  of  the 
actual  revenue,  which  the  functionary  does  not 
fail  to  collect;  therefore  the  king  issued,  in  1869. 
two  edicts,  one  to  enjoin  the  tax  payers  to  pay 
only  the  quota  registered  at  the  divan;  the  other 
to  order  a  census  which  was  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  new  cadastre. — But  we  have  as  yet  spoken 
only  of  the  fixed  taxes;  there  are  variable  ones,  and 
a  great  number  of  them.  There  is  the  extraordi- 
nary tribute,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious; 
it  is  exacted  to  meet  certain  expenses  of  the  royal 
family,  such  as  the  marriage  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  or  any  other  solemnity;  there  is  the  tadr, 
designed  to  provide  for  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts,  and  to  entertain 
high  functionaries;  there  is  the  pUc-ked,  OTpreteni 
to  the  king,  which,  though  called  a  tioluntarjf  tax, 
is  none  the  less  exacted.  This  present  is  made 
annually  to  the  king  by  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom; it  is  necessarily  the  fruit  of  an  arbitrary 
imposition.  Public  establishments  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  periodical  dues.  —  If  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  are  considerable  in  Persia, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper 
than  in  Europe,  the  functionaries  are  but  slightly 
remunerated;  in  retui-n,  however,  they  are  left  at 
liberty  to  pay  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people.  When  an  important  man  or  a  dignitary 
of  the  empire  sees  that  he  can  enrich  himself  by 
obtaining  the  government  of  a  province,  he  makes 
his  request  to  a  sovereign,  fixing  in  advance  the 
snm  which  he  pledges  himself  to  pay  annually 
into  the  treasury.  The  place  is  given  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  the 
conduct  of  this  sort  of  royal  farmers  must  be  I  It 
is  true  that  the  sovereign  receives  all  the  complaints 
which  are  made  to  him;  but  it  is  solely  to  the  end 
of  making  the  beglerbeg  disgorge,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  whenever  his  wealth  has  become  too 
great.  Thus  the  people  and  the  sovereign  are 
equally  satisfied.  —  The  peasantry  alone  are  8ul>- 
ject  to  taxation.  The  merchants  and  workmen 
are  legally  exempt  from  it.  The  merchants  trans- 
mit their  business  to  their  sons;  their  honesty  is 
proverbial,  and  all  unemployed  funds  are  intrust- 
ed to  them;  they  are  the  only  bankers  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  they  who  lend  to  the  state,  and  as  all 
the  money  returns  to  their  hands,  they  no  longer 
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fetr  the  pnblic  bankruptcies  which  characterized 
the  ancient  goTeniments  of  Persia.  The  work- 
men liave  their  corporationg,  their  regulations, 
their  funds,  their  elected  aasembliea.  It  is  the 
organization  of  St.  Louis,  or  rather,  it  is  the  or- 
ganization which  St.  Louis  had  regulated,  and 
vhich  came  from  the  Roman  empire,  which  had 
found  it  in  the  east.  It  was,  in  fact,  after  the 
capture  of  Ctesiphon  that  Alexander  Severus 
organized  tho  trade  corporations.  Industry  has 
declined  very  much  from  what  it  was  under 
the  topkit.  The  ancient  manufactories  of  silk 
and  Tdvet  (Kaahan,  Ispahan,  Reachet),  and  the 
manufactories  of  arms  (Kerman,  Schiraz),  are 
00  longer  in  existence,  but  commerce  is  carried 
on  in  an  indifferent  way. — As  to  the  military 
forces  of  Persia,  see  the  note  hereto  appended.  — 
The  reaoorces  of  Persia  would  be  immense  If  it 
were  poesilde  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Qold, 
Hirer,  copper,  iron,  jasper,  white  marble,  sul- 
{dtoT,  copperas,  salt  and  saltpetre,  turquoise,  bitu- 
mcD,  nqihtha  and  petroleum:  all  these  abound 
in  IruL  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  wherever 
irrigation  ia  practicable,  but  large  areas  of  fertile 
land  are  uninhabited,  and  it  ia  only  the  facility 
of  finding  flelda  to  cultivate  which  compensates 
wmewhat  for  the  lack  of  work  in  the  cities.  The 
vast  saline  deserts  in  Persia  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  supplying  them  with  the 
necessary  water.  The  products  of  the  soil  are 
flax,  hemp,  sesame,  tobacco,  cotton,  saffron,  ter- 
tbintb,  mastic,  gums,  gall  nuts,  and  dye  plants. 
Persia  furnishes  to  commerce  annually,  80,000 
hates  of  silk.  The  opium-yielding  poppy  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  there.  Manna  and  rhu- 
\mib  are  exported.  But  this  wealth  can  be  sent 
oot  of  the  kingdom  only  at  a  very  considerable 
cost  for  transportation,  so-  imperfect  are  the 
means  of  communication.  If  Persia  had  roads 
kept  in  good  repair,  commerce  there  would  de- 
Tdop  immensely,  the  mines  could  be  worked, 
and  the  public  wealth  would  increase  ten-fold  in 
a  Teiy  short  time.  Such  must  be,  however,  the 
foundation  of  all  social  renovation  for  the  nations 
of  the  east,  and  since  1878,  the  year  of  the  shah's 
first  visit  to  Europe,  we  have  been  assured  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  construct  roads  and 
to  introduce  into  Persia  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  institutions.  * — Beblioorapht. 

•  Br  the  treatr  o'  I>ec.  9  (21\  1881.  ratifled  Feb.  28  (Mareh 
1^,  18Bi,  the  boDndai?  between  the  Persian  province  of 
Hionaui  and  the  territorr  of  the  Turkomans,  which  had 
^vAj  been  occupied  hj  the  Roniana,  waa  finally  establiahed. 
Bj  the  atipaJatlona  of  that  treaty  the  boundary  line  la 
Imud  by  the  lower  ports  of  the  Atrek  river  upward  to  Fort 
TKhat,  by  the  ridge  of  the  Songn  Dagh  and  by  tho  Sjaglrlm 
Boootains;  it  next  croflses  the  upper  Tahandyr,  rana  In  a 
•ntheacterly  direction  to  the  Snmbar,  following  its  conree 
to  iti  BMntfa ;  it  then  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  Kopet  Dagh 
>B  a  KHitbeaaterly  direction,  following,  aa  a  whole,  irrespect- 
■n  of  some  ainaoslties  and  indentations,  the  northern 
nt<T-«hed  of  the  AtrA  river,  up  to  Baba-Duimas,  which 
mnaha  in  tbe  posseaabm  of  Persia.  This  conquest  by 
KiuBia  has  at  least  the  advantage  for  Persia,  that  a  oon- 
"teable  portion  of  the  latter  country  will  henceforth  be 
tcnn  from  the  destructive  invasions  of  the  Tnrkomane; 
<he  Rosens  also  gave  their  freedom  to  a  great  number  of 
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T.  S.  Andersen,  My  Wanderingt  in  Perria,  8vo, 
London,  1880;  General  Blaramberg,  StatuOieal 
Survey  of  Perna,  made  in  t?ie  yean  1887-40  (in 
Russian),  8vo,  St.  Petersburg,  1868;  Do.  Heinrich 
Bnigsch,  Rate  der  K.  preusMiehen  Oemndttchoift 
naeh  I^ttien,  1860  und  1861,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Leip- 

captive  Persians  in  the  settlements  of  the  Tekke  (Tnrko- 
mans).  The  sixth  volume  of  Behm  &,  Wagner's  Die  Bevel- 
kerung  iter  Erde  containa  the  latest  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia,  by  Gen.  Hontnm-Schindler,  who  possesses 
a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country;  these  estimates 
are  based,  partly  on  the  general's  own  observations,  and 
partly  on  the  statements  of  the  Persian  minister  of  fluancc, 
and  are  aa  follows! 

Inhabitants. 

09  towns,  with  883,830  flunll lea 1,088,800 

yiUageaandabootaOdhitricta  containingno  towns.  8,780,000 
Nomads,  as  follows: 

Arabians,  with 67,800  families 

Turks,  with 180,000       " 

Kurds,  Lak,  with 160,000       " 

Belooches,Glpsles.with    4,880       " 

Bachtjaiea,  Luics,  with  89,000       "  

Total 7,868,800 

According  to  religion  these  7,868,600  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  6,860,600  Bhlitee,  .700,000  8annltes  and  Hofaammedaa 
aectarians,  8,000  Panees,  19,000  Jews,  48,000  Annenlana,  and 
18,000  Nestoriana.  Of  1,000  Armenians,  SS8  are  males,  47S 
females;  of  1,000  Motuunmedana,  49B  are  males,  and  606 
females.  —  The  cultivation  and  the  export  of  opium,  which 
are  not  only  encouraged  by  the  govenunent,  but  even  ordered 
by  it,  have  lately  considerably  increased,  while  in  other 
respects  little  or  no  progress  lias  Iieen  made  In  the  country. 
The  Persian  opium  trade  dates  only  from  the  Anglo-Clilnese 
war.  In  consequence  of  tbe  safety  afforded  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hong  Koog  by  the  Bngliah,  Persian  opium  gradually 
made  Its  way  to  China.  The  prohibitory  duties  exacted  in 
the  porta  of  India  had  Iieen  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
trade,  and  for  a  long  time  more  opium  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople than  to  Hong  Kong.  Finally,  some  merchants  at 
lesd  discovered  the  route  via  Ceylon,  and  now  that  drag  la 
shipped  via  Bender-Abbas  directly  to  Clilna,  by  steamers  of 
the  Pel-ho  line  of  steamships.  In  1880  the  export  was  6,000 
picuU  (or  boxes  of  125  English  lbs.),  and  in  1881,  8,000; 
while  ten  years  previous,  the  export  amounted  to  but  4,000 
pleuU,  at  one-half  of  the  amount  exported  in  1881.  8,000 
pleuU  are  equivalent  to  480  Kngllsh  tons,  and  are  but 
one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  exported  from  India. 
With  better  roads,  Persia  might  well  nigh  make  ita  com- 
petition felt  by  India.  Probably  in  consequence  of  the 
primitive  method  of  manufacturing  it,  Persian  <q>lum  is  a 
little  cheaper  than  that  produced  In  bidla;  crude  Persian 
opium  costs  ten  rupees  per  eee  (two  lbs.) ;  refined,  thirteen 
and  one-third  rupees,  against  sixteen  rupees  for  refined 
Indian  opium.  — The  Persian  priesthood  consists  of  many 
orders,  the  chief  of  them  at  the  present  time  being  that 
of  Mooshtehed,  of  whom  there  are  but  five  in  number 
in  the  whole  country.  Vacancies  in  this  post  are  filled 
nominally  by  the  members  of  the  order,  but  In  reality  by 
the  public  voice,  and  the  shah  himself  is  excluded  from 
all  power  of  appointment.  Next  in  rank  to  the  mooshtehed 
Is  tbe  sheik-nl-islam,  or  ruler  of  the  faith,  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  every  large  town,  nominated  by,  and  receiving  bis 
salary  from,  the  government.  Under  these  dignitaries  there 
are  three  classes  of  ministers  of  religion,  the  mooturelle, 
one  for  each  mosque  or  place  of  pilgrimage;  the  muexzin, 
or  Bayer  of  prayers,  and  the  moUah,  or  conductor  of  rites. 
The  Armenians  are  under  two  bishops,  one  of  them  Itoman 
Catholic  and  both  residing  at  Ispahan.  There  Is  wide  td- 
erunce  exercised  toward  Armenians  and  Nestoriana,  but  the 
Jews  and  Qnebree  sniTerundergreatoppresslon.  Education 
is  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  at  least  as  far  aa  the 
upper  classes  are  concerned.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
colleges,  supported  by  public  funds,  in  which  students  are 
instructed  in  religion  and  Peraian  and  Arabian  literature,  aa 
well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientlflc  knowledge,  while 
private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by  all  fam- 
ilies who  have  the  means.  A  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  are  poasceaed  of  the  rudiments  of  education 
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zig,  1864 ;  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Jounud  of  a  Diplo- 
mate'a  Three  Teart'  Beadenee  in  i%r«to,  2  vols., 
8vo,  London,  1864 ;  A.  H.  Eeane  and  Sir  R. 
Temple,  Alia,  London,  1882;  Col.  C.  M.  Mac- 
gregor,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Prov- 
ince of  Khorauan  and  the  Northwat  Frontier 
of  AfghanMtan  in  1875,  2  vols.,  London,  1879; 
Clements  R.  Markham,  A  General  Sketch  qfthe  Sie- 
tory  ofPerda,  8vo. ,  London,  1874;  Capt.  Hippisley 
Cunliffe  Marsh,  A  BiAe  through  idam :  being  a 
Journey  through  Penia  and  AfglMnietan  to  India, 
8vo.,  London,  1877;  Chas.  de  Molon,  De  la  Perse: 
Etude*  ntr  la  Oiographie,  le  Commerce,  la  PoU- 
Oque,  F Industrie,  I' Administration,  etc.,  8vo,  Ver- 
sailles,  1875;   Augustus   Mounscy,   A   Journey 

than  of  any  other  eonntry  In  Asia,  except  China.  The 
revenue  and  espendltare  of  the  goTemment  are  known 
onlf  from  estimates,  as  no  budgets  or  other  official  ac- 
counts have  ever  been  published.  The  receipts  of  the 
;ear  tSTS  amounted  to  4,861,680  tomans,  or  £S,0S(I,8S4,  In 
money,  besides  payments  in  kind,  consisting  of  barley, 
wheat,  rice  and  silk,  valued  at  5S0,840  tomans,  or  S!SSA,9l\, 
making  the  total  revenue  equal  to  4,918,800  tomans,  or 
£2,288,269.  The  bulk  of  the  public  expenditure  Is  for  tile 
maintenance  of  troops,  and  salaries,  with  pensions,  to  the 
Persian  priesthood,  while  each  annnal  snrplns  is  paid  into 
the  shah's  treasury.  Almost  the  entire  burthen  of  taxation 
lies,  as  remarked  above,  upon  the  laboring  classes,  and, 
among  these,  upon  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  shah. 
The  amount  of  revenue  collected  fh)m  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  Jews,  and  the  Guebree,  is  reported  to  be  very 
small.  The  government  has  no  public  debt.  —  By  a  decree 
of  the  shah,  issued  In  July,  1S76,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
army  should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead 
of  by  irregular  levies,  and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve 
years  should  be  substituted  for  the  old  system,  under  which 
the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life.  The  oigani- 
sation  of  the  army  Is  by  provinces,  tribes  and  districts.  A 
province  fumishes  several  regiments;  a  tribe  gives  one,  and 
sometimes  two,  and  a  district  contributes  one  battalion  to 
the  army.  The  commanding  offlcem  are  almost  invariably 
selected  from  the  chiefs  of  tbe  tribe  or  district  from  which 
the  regiment  is  raised.  The  Christians,  Jews  and  Guobres  in 
Persia  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  whole  ex- 
ternal trade  of  Persia  may  be  roughly  valued  at  £4,000,000 
annually,  of  which  £S,SOO,000  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of 
the  Imports,  and  £1,600,000  as  that  of  the  exports.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commeree  of  Persia  centres  at  Tabreez, 
which  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  productions  of  north- 
ern India,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Cabul  and  Beloochistan. 
Then  are  no  official  returns  of  the  value  of  tbe  total  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  former  of  which  are  estimated  to 
have  averaged  £1,000,000,  and  tbe  latter  £900,000,  per  an- 
num, in  the  year  1876-80.  The  principal  article  of  import 
into  Tabrees  during  the  Ave  years  consisted  of  cotton 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  of  the  average  annual 
value  (rf  £800,000;  while  the  chief  article  of  export  was 
silk,  shipped  for  France  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  aver- 
lage  annual  value  of  £110,000.  All  the  European  mer- 
chandise that  reaches  Tabreei  passes  by  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond,  whence  it  is  forwarded  by  caravans.  Upward  of 
£100,000  worth  of  carpets  are  now  annually  exported  to 
Europe. — Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs,  established  by 
BuropeODS.  At  the  end  of  187B  there  were  3,387  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  and  5,660  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was  seventy-one  at 
the  same  date.  The  number  of  dispatches  forwarded  in  the 
year  1878  was  SOO.OOO,  the  revenue  of  the  year  from  tele- 
graphs amounting  to  £15,000.  The  first  regular  postal  serv- 
ice, also  established  by  Buropeans,  was  opened  in  January, 
18!7.  Under  it  malls  are  conveyed  from  Jnlfa,  on  the  Bus- 
sian  frontier,  to  Tabreez  and  Teheran,  and  from  thence  to 
tbe  port  of  liesht,  on  the  Caspian  sea.  In  November,  1883, 
the  Persian  government  arranged  with  a  syndicate  of  French 
capitalists  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  Crom  Besht  to 
Teheran,  260  miles.    (See  Statesman's  Manual,  1883.) 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  Ike  pear 
1858,  8to,  London.  1878.  F.  M. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS  (m  U.  S.  H»- 

tort),  statutes  passed  by  the  legislatnrea  of  va- 
rious northern  states,  during  the  existence  of  the 
fugitive  slave  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  alleged  fugitives  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
heibeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury,  which  those 
laws  denied  them.  (See  PnorrrvK  Slavk  La-wb.) 
—  In  1840  New  York  passed  an  act  securing  a 
trial  by  jury  to  persons  accused  of  being  fugitive 
slaves.  This  was  the  first  real  "  personal  liberty 
law,"  other  previous  state  statutes  being  ostensi- 
bly or  really  designed  to  assist  in  the  rendition  of 
fu^tives;  and  even  this  statute  soon  fell  into 
disuse  and  was  practically  forgotten.  The  case  of 
Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania  (see  Fcarnvs  Suavs 
Laws)  was  decided  in  1842,  and  in  1848  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vennnnt  passed  laws  prohibiting 
state  officers  from  performing  the  duties  exacted 
of  them  by  the  first  fugitive  slave  law,  and  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  jails  of  the  state  for  the 
detention  of  fugitives.  In  1847  and  1848  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island  passed  similar  laws. 
Other  states  refused  to  do  so.  —  The  passage  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  which  avoided  all 
employment  of  state  offloers,  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  personal  liberty  laws.  Accordingly,  new 
laws  were  passed  by  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  in  1854,  by  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  in  1855,  by  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  in 
1858,  by  Ohio  in  1859,  and  by  Pennsylvania  in 
1860.  These  laws  generally  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  state's  jails  for  detaining  fugitives;  provided 
state  officers,  under  various  names,  throughout 
the  state,  to  act  as  counsel  for  persons  alleged  to 
be  fugitives;  secured  to  all  such  persons  the  bene- 
fits of  habcM  corpus  and  trial  by  jury;  required 
the  identity  of  the  fugitive  to  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses;  forbade  state  judges  and  officers  to  issue 
writs  or  give  any  assistance  to  the  claimant;  and 
imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
crime  of  forcibly  seizing  or  representing  as  a 
slave  any  free  person  with  intent  to  reduce  him  to 
slavery.    New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
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lej,  IncUana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesuta,  California 
and  Oregon  passed  no  full  personal  liberty  laws; 
but  there  were  only  two  of  these  states.  New 
Jeney  and  California,  which  gave  any  official 
amction  or  assistance  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  though  three  of  them,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Oregon,  did  so  indirectly,  by  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance within  their  borders  of  negroes  either  slave 
or  free.  In  the  other  states  named  above,  the 
iction  of  the  legislative,  judiciary  or  executive  was 
generally  so  unfriendly  that  the  South  Carolina 
declaration  of  causes  for  secession  in  1860  in- 
cluded Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  New  Hamp- 
shire with  the  ten  states  which  had  passed  liberty 
laws,  in  the  charge  of  having  violated  their  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  deliver  fugitive  slaves.  — 
The  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  personal  liberty 
hwg  together  show  plainly  that  the  compromise 
of  1850  (see  CoxFBoxiaBB,  V.)  was  far  worse 
than  labor  lost.  It  gave  the  south  a  law  to  which 
it  had  no  title;  even  Rbett,  in  the  South  Carolina 
«ece8sion  convention,  declared  that  he  bad  never 
considered  the  fugitive  slave  law  constitutional. 
It  thus  provoked  the  passage  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty laws  in  the  north.  Each  section,  ignoring 
the  other's  complaints,  exhausted  its  own  patience 
in  calling  for  a  redress  which  neither  was  willing 
to  accord  first.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  understood 
that  secession  would  never  have  occurred  without 
the  aid  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  its  counter- 
niting  statutes;  only  that  secession  would  have 
had  to  search  much  more  diligently  for  an  excuse 
without  them.  Throughout  the  whole  declara- 
tion of  South  Carolina  in  1860  there  is  hardly  an 
allegation  which,  in  any  point  of  view,  deserves 
respectful  consideration,  with  this  single  exception 
«f  the  personal  liberty  laws;  and  these  were  the 
unconstitutional  results  of  the  unconstitutional 
fugitive  slave  law.  —  The  objection  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  fugitive  slave  law  is,  in  brief, 
that  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  as  well  as  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  was  an  obligation  imposed 
by  the  constitution  upon  the  states;  and  that  the 
federal  government,  which  has  never  attempted  to 
give  the  law  in  the  latter  case,  had  no  more  right 
to  do  so  in  the  former.  (See  PnoiTrvK  Slave 
Laws.)  This  opinion,  however,  has  against  it 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  case  of  Ableman  e«.  Booth,  cited  below.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  legal  excuse  for  the  personal 
liberty  laws.  If  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  a  federal  obligation,  the  personal  liberty  laws 
were  in  flat  disobedience  to  law;  if  the  obligation 
was  upon  the  states,  they  were  a  gross  breach  of 
good  faith,  for  they  were  intended,  and  operated, 
lo  prevent  rendition;  and  in  either  case  they  were 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  which  the  state 
le^slatots  themselves  were  sworn  to  support. 
The  dilemma  is  so  inevitable  that  only  the  pres- 
mre  of  an  intense  and  natural  horror  of  surren- 
dering to  slavery  a  man  who  had  escaped  from  it, 
nr  who  had  never  been  subject  to  it,  can  palliate 
the  passage  of  the  laws  in  question.  Plainly,  the 
people,  m  adopting  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 


constitution,  had  assumed  an  obligation  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  fulfill.  —  The  writer's  own 
belief  that  the  obligation  of  rendition  was  upon 
the  states  alone,  has  prevented  him  from  classing 
the  personal  liberty  laws  under  nullification.  If, 
however,  the  obligation  was  really  federal,  they 
were  certainly  nullifications,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  South  Carolina;  for  the 
latter  absolutely  prohibited  the  execution  of  the 
tariff  act,  while  the  former  only  impeded  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitive  slaves.  The  principle,  however, 
is  the  same.  (See  Ncllipication.)  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  when  the  supreme  court, 
in  the  case  of  Ableman  t».  Booth,  overrode  the 
Wisconsin  personal  liberty  law,  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  March 
19,  1859,  reaffirming  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1799  (see  Kentucky  REBOMrrioNB),  but  making 
them  read  "that  AposMoe  deflanee"  (instead  of 
a  nullification)  "is  the  rightful  remedy."  —  See 
MamuihutetU  Bevised  Statutet  (1860),  c.  125,  g  20; 
2  Wilson's  BiBe  and  FaU  of  (Ae  Sla/ve  Pmner,  57, 
689;  Joel  Piker's  Pertonal  LSbeHy  Lam  (1861); 
B.  R.  Curtis'  Wvrki,  828.  845;  2  i».,  69;  Tyler's 
Life  of  Taney,  898;  A.pp\v:ton's  Annual  GydopaiUa 
(1861),  676;  21  Bow.,  606  (Ableman  m.  Booth);  2 
Webster's  Works,  617;  Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase, 
178.  Alrzanber  Johhbtom. 

PERSONAL  UNION,  or  dynastic  union,  is 
the  combination  by  which  two  different  states  are 
governed  by  the  same  prince,  while  their  bound- 
aries, their  laws  and  their  interests  remain  distinct. 
Thus,  in  modem  times,  the  king  of  England  was 
at  the  same  time  Jung  of  Hanover;  the  king  of 
Saxony,  grand  duke  of  Warsaw;  the  king  of 
Denmark,  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein;  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary;  the  king  of 
Prussia,  prince  of  Neuf  chfitel ;  the  king  of  Sweden, 
king  of  Norway;  the  king  of  The  Netherlands, 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
grand  duke  of  Finland;  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
duke  of  Lauenburg.  —  Personal  union  scarcely  ever 
exists  except  between  countrjes  the  populations  of 
which  belong  to  different  nationalities,  or  inhabit 
territories  distant  from  each  other.  If  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  countries  were  contiguous  and 
their  populations  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  a  complete  fusion  did  not 
take  place  between  them,  the  mistake  would  be  so 
great  a  one  that  it  could  not  but  result  in  serious 
inconveniences.  It  seems  as  if  in  such  a  case  the 
separation  could  not  be  maintained.  —  According 
to  the  letter  of  international  law,  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  is  united  to  another  by  personal 
union  may  be  at  peace,  while  the  other  is  at  war. 
Thus,  it  might  have  happened,  between  1816  and 
1866,  that  the  kingof  The  Netherlands  should  have 
furnished  for  Luxemburg  a  military  contingent  to 
a  war,  which  the  Qermanic  confederation  might 
have  waged  against  Italy,  for  instance,  without 
his  minister  plenipotentiary  leaving  Turin,  or  that 
of  Italy  demanding  his  passports  at  The  Hague. 
We  might  even  imagine  cases,  improbable  though 
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not  impoasible,  in  which  the  grand  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg might  have  been  In  one  camp,  and  the 
king  of  The  Netherlands  in  the  other.  The  same 
thing  would  be  still  more  improbable  in  Sweden 
or  in  Norway,  and  entirely  impossible  in  Finland, 
whose  personal  union  with  Russia  is  only  on  pa- 
per, while  its  real  union  is  in  the  facts.  Moreover 
there  can  lie  a  personal  union  only  t>etween  con- 
•titutional  states.  In  absolute  governments  it  is 
the  sovereign  who  declares  war;  he  is  the  state; 
and  it  is  of  little  import  that  one  of  his  terri- 
tories is  called  Kamtschatka,  and  another  Po- 
land; it  is  still  the  emperor  of  Russia  who  acts, 
and  against  whom  defense  is  made. — We  do  not 
consider  personal  union  a  very  rational  combi- 
nation. If  two  states  have  not  enough  mutual 
Interest  and  sympathy  to  unite  their  destinies, 
let  them  remain  separated;  mutual  independence 
does  not  exclude  an  alliance,  which  will  not  de- 
lay being  formed  if  there  is  any  reason  for  it,  if 
it  has  any  grounds  and  an  aim.  A  personal  union 
will  almost  necessarily  influence  the  politics  of 
One  of  the  countries  united,  to  the  Exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  It  sometimes  results  in 
domestic  animosities,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
are  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate.  —  Personal 
union,  it  seems  to  us,  is  practicable  only  when 
the  two  countries  form  a  unit  vis-a-vis  of  foreign 
states.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  two  coun- 
tries be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  diplo- 
matic agent;  it  is  also  necessary  that  their  armies 
should  be  united  into  one,  and  consequently, 
that  the  two  countries  should  have  common 
finances;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  two 
coimtries  united  must  have,  liesides,  their  re- 
spective chambers  for  the  special  affairs  of  each 
country,  a  common  parliament  authorized  to  deal 
witli  international  questions.  The  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom  furnishes  an  example  which 
other  countries  should  follow,  and  the  ultimate 
fusion,  which  might  be  the  result  of  the  function- 
ing of  a  common  parliament,  seems  to  us  an  ad- 
vantage great  enough  to  induce  a  state  not  to 
neglect  the  means  to  arrive  at  it.  We  are  even 
surprised  they  have  not  yet  thought  of  this  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  they  ought  to  begin 
to  constitute  a  common  parliament  if  they  indeed 
desire  to  firmly  establish  "  Scandinavism  "  (which 
is  not  spoken  of  so  much  as  it  was  in  1860-66). 
MAtmicB  Block. 

PEBU.  Traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the 
two  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  Peru  extends 
from  the  equator  to  Chili,  over  a  length  of  nearly 
l.SOO  kilometres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Amazon  river,  and  by  Brazil;  Its  entire  area 
is  estimated  at  nearly  450,000  square  kilometres. 
The  most  highly  favored  portions  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory, those  which  are  most  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, are  situated  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  and  Brazil;  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  any 
European  population,  and  are  almost  wholly  un- 
explored. The  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
settled  upon  the  western  side,  between  the  Andes 


and  the  sea.  It  is  not  very  large.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  census,  (1876),  there  were  2,704,998  in- 
habitants, besides  about  850,000  uncivilized  In- 
dians.—  As  in  all  other  parts  of  Spanish  America, 
the  census  population  is  far  from  being  composed 
of  homogeneous  elements.  The  agricultural  class- 
es are  entirely  Indian.  The  mechanics  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns  and  villages  are  a  mixture 
of  Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  lower  classes  of 
the  coast  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Zambo  ele- 
ment, a  mixture  formed  by  the  crossing  of  ne- 
groes, Chinese  and  Indians.  The  higher  classes 
are  in  a  great  degree  of  Spanish  origin;  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  which  the  Spuiish  l>lood  is  en- 
tirely pure  is  very  limited;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Indian  families  which  form  a  part  of  these 
classes.  The  pure  Indian  type,  unmixed  with 
Spanish  blood,  is  very  rare.  The  ratio  of  these 
races  is  estimated  thus :  57  per  cent,  of  Indians, 
38  of  mixed  breeds,  12i  of  whites  bom  in  Pern, 
8i  of  negroes.  If  of  Chinese,  and  2^^  of  foreigners. 
—  Peru,  while  it  has  had  a  good  many  internal 
dissensions  and  quarrels  with  its  neighbors  and 
foreign  powers,  is  nevertheless  far  from  present- 
ing as  sad  an  internal  and  external  history  as  do 
BO  many  of  the  other  republics  of  Spanish  Amer^ 
ica.  The  comparative  repose  which  it  enjoyed 
[up  to  the  time  of  the  Chilian-Peruvian  war]  * 

•  The  ■o-etlled  "  saltpetre  war  "  carried  on  by  tbe  repnb- 
Ue  of  Chill,  igainst  the  allied  repnbllea  of  Pern  and  Bo- 
livia, waa  began  in  the  year  I87V.  For  decades  there  tiad 
existed  a  controvera;  conoemiog  the  boundaries  between 
Chill  and  Bolivia.  The  question  in  dispute  was,  whether  tbe 
province  of  Atacaml)a,  lietween  Peru  and  Chili,  belonged  en- 
tirelj  to  Bolivia,  or  whether  Chili  had  •  right  to  claim  ita 
eztremest  southern  part  This  question  incieaaed  in  aig- 
nlflcance,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  there  were  in  this 
very  southern  part  vast  depoalts  at  guano,  extensive  beds  of 
saltpetre  and  richvelns  of  silver.  By  the  treaty  of  Aug.  10, 
186t,  the  govenimentB  of  Clilli  and  Bolivia  a^eed  that  the 
terrltwy  in  dispute  should  belong  to  both  states  in  common, 
so  far  as  the  divlBion  of  receipts  ftom  taxes  and  revenue 
duties  was  concerned,  and  Bolivia  pledged  Itself  in  no  way 
to  disturb  Chilian  cltUens  In  the  exploitation  of  the  salt- 
petre mines.  Incenaedby  Peru,  with  which  Bolivia  had  coo- 
dnded  a  secret  oflenaive  and  defensive  alliance  in  ISTS,  the 
govpmment  of  Bolivia  did  not  observe  the  treaty  of  1886;  it 
arbitrarily  taxed  a  Chilian  company  of  merchants  in  the  ae»- 
port  of  Antofkgasta,  and  here  meettng  with  resistance,  made 
several  arrests  and  oonflacated  the  property  of  the  company. 
Peru,  which  exported  large  qoantitiea  of  guano  and  saltpetre, 
and  feared  the  competition  of  energetic  Chili,  did  not  dislike 
this  repression.  Chill  complained  of  the  action  of  Bolivia 
In  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  latter  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  Its  complaints,  Cbill  equipped  a  eqnsdron, 
caused  Antofagasts  to  he  blockaded  by  the  same  on  Feb. 
14, 187V,  and  the  entire  saltpetre  region  to  be  seized.  l7pon 
this  followed,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Bolivia,  which,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  concluded  an 
armed  alliance  with  Pern.  The  Chilian  squadron  next 
blockaded  the  south  Peruvian  port  of  Iqulque  and  other 
ports  In  the  nelf^hborhood,  whence  saltpetre  and  guano  were 
exported.  Pressed  hard  by  the  Peruvian  fleet,  which  had 
more  Iron-clads,  the  Chilians  were,  hovrever,  compelled  to 
raise  the  blockade  and  to  retire  to  Antofagasta.  Bnt  soon 
afterward  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  strongest  iron- 
clad of  the  enemy,  in  taking  the  port  of  Plsagna  and  In  de- 
feating the  land  forces  of  the  Bolivtans  and  Peruvians  near 
Dolores;  they  also  occupied  the  port  of  Iqulque  and  took 
away  the  entire  south  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapaca,  with 
its  rich  beds  of  guano  and  saltpetre.  Chili  was  completely 
master  at  sea,  and  Aries  and  other  ports  of  Peru  were  block- 
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mg  owing,  not  to  the  free  play  of  its  constitu- 
tional institutions,  the  model  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed for  a  short  time  from  the  great  republic  of 
North  America,  but  to  the  firmness  and  to  the 
more  or  less  intelligence  which  have  been  shown 
by  the  various  military  chiefs  who  filled  the  pres- 


idential chair  in  Peru.  —  The  constitution  of  1866, 
modified  Kov.  10,  1860,  is  the  source  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Peru.  The  executive  power  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  president,  invariably  chosen  from  the 
army.  The  president  is  elected  for  four  years  by 
the  citizens  assembled  in  electoral  colleges.    He  is 


•ded  b;  the  Chilian  fleet.  Intenee  excitement  iireraUed  in 
the  two  killed  etatei,  and  their  two  reepectlTe  goTenunenta 
woe  onrtfarown ;  in  Boliria  there  eztated  a  state  of  anarchy, 
ill  annj  and  ^nances  being  prostrate;  inPeni,Oen.  Plerola, 
who  had  been  elected  president,  mied  like  a  dictator.  The 
ompalgn  of  1880  was  still  more  f  aToiable  lot  the  Chilians. 
llKlr  troops,  nnder  Oen.  Baqnedano,  marched  on  the  SOth 
of  March  into  the  town  of  Hoquegna,  wliich  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  FemTlana ;  the  Chilian  troops  tluew  the  enemy 
bade  on  Tacna,  where  the  allied  troops  eollered  another  de- 
feat, apon  which  the  former  occupied  the  town  and  took 
Arica  ij  storm.  The  BoliTian  tnxqM  retind  home  after  the 
defeat  near  Tacna.  Through  tlie  mediation  of  the  TInlted 
I  gates  negotiatlona  for  peace  were  begun.  The  plenipoten- 
'  tiaries  of  the  belligerent  republics  and  of  the  United  States 
coDTcned  on  neutral  ground,  on  Iward  a  United  States  man- 
of-war,  on  the  S)d  of  October.  The  conference,  tiowever, 
did  not  agree  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  proposition 
that  the  three  states  should  submit  to  the  art>ittation  of  the 
United  States  government  was  refused  by  the  victorious 
GhOians.  Thus  the  conference  came  to  an  end,  without  any 
result,  on  the  gKb  of  October.  With  a  force  of  about  34,000 
men  the  Chilians  resumed  the  war.  They  landed  two  army 
asps  on  the  coast  of  Peru ,  they  routed  the  enemy.  Intrenched 
near  Larin,  and  advanced  toward  Lima,  the  capital  of  Pern. 
After  having  suffered  twofnrthcrdefeats,  one  near  Chorillos, 
<•>  Jan.  IS,  1881,  and  the  other  near  Miraflores,  on  the  Ifith 
of  the  same  month,  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion  to  Lima. 
The  Femvlan  army  was  now  utterly  demoralized,  and  un- 
able to  resist  any  further.  Lima  was  occupied  by  the 
Oilian  troops  on  the  ITth  of  January.  In  place  of  the 
hgitiTe  Pierola,  Calderon  was  appointed  provisional  presi- 
dnt  of  Pern  by  a  convention  of  notablee ;  after  the  session 
of  congress,  which  had  been  convened  with  great  difllculty, 
had  been  opened,  Calderon's  nomination  was  made  definitive. 
Ges.  Lynch,  who,  in  place  of  Oen.  Baqnedano,  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Chilian  troops,  came 
in  conflict  with  Calderon  and  with  Galvez,  the  minister  of 
foielgn  aitsirs;  he  ordered  their  removal;  and  when,  his 
orders  notwithstanding,  both  of  them  continued  to  exercise 
their  faoctions,  they  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Santiago. 
The  United  States  government,  believing  it  had  a  right  to 
iolervene  In  all  American  states,  and  knowing  Its  own 
iilerest  to  be  twtter  guarded  by  the  existence  of  small  than 
erf  lirge  states,  had  already  recognized  the  Calderon  govem- 
ment;  it  had  also  declared  to  the  Chilian  government,  that 
the  latter  would  not  be  allowed  to  insist  npon  a  cession  of 
tnritary  sa  a  condition  preliminary  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  suffer  any 
iotenrentlan  from  Europe.  Chili  stipulated  the  following 
cooditiorw  :  Pern  waa  to  cede  the  district  of  Tarapaca,  and 
to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  within 
•izteea  years;  until  the  completion  of  the  payment  of  that 
nun,  CbUi  was  to  keep  the  town  of  ArIca  as  a  pledge ;  and 
ia  case  the  indemnity  should  not  be  paid.  Chili  would  keep 
■Weaand  take  poesesslon  also  of  the  guano  island,  Lobos. 
Cliilideciared  to  the  American  minister  that  it  would  decline 
<II  fartbo'  mediation  in  case  of  Peru's  refusing  to  accept 
these  eonditlaas.  In  a  circular  of  Dec  81, 1881.  to  the  dlplo- 
nstle  representatives  of  Cliili,  Balmaceda,  the  Chilian 
siinister  of  foreign  affairs,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cnsea  of  the  war,  of  the  events  of  the  war  and  of  the  iutet^ 
raitiaa  by  the  United  States,  and  Insisted  upon  the  demand 
of  •  cession  of  territory,  which  he  signifled  as  an  indiqiensa- 
ble  means  of  indemnlflcation,  and  a  condition  of  security 
iMed  apon  intematioiuil  law.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
hO  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  United  States  government  in  Its 
IstemaUonal  conflicts  (especially  in  the  wars  with  Mexico) 
m  sot  lieaitate  to  impose  on  the  vanquished  adversary 
ensioDS  of  large  tracts  of  territory  as  a  preliminary  con- 
lition.  Under  such  circumstances  the  negotiations,  it  is 
true,  wen  oontinned,  but  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  re- 


moved to  an  ineaienlable  distance;  meanwhile  Chili  remained 
in  possession  of  what  it  had  occupied.— During  the  year  ISSt 
no  essential  change  occurred  In  the  condition  of  Peru. 
The  Chilians  insisted  upon  their  conditions  of  peace,  and  In 
Fern  they  could  flnd  no  government  that  would  agree  to 
theae  conditions.  Bolivia  kept  aloof  from  the  war,  and 
neither  could  Peru  expect  any  assistance  from  any  other 
power,  the  more  so  because  the  United  States  in  188t 
abstained  from  any  intervention.  In  that  part  of  the  conn- 
try  which  had  not  been  occupied  by  Chilian  troops,  lawless 
gangs  of  soldiers,  under  rapacious  and  violent  leaders,  raged 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  In  Chincha  sixty  European  in- 
habitants were  shot,  and  in  pillaging  the  town  the  marauders 
destroyed  property  valued  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.  In 
the  seaport  of  Pisco  the  gang  of  Col.  Mas,  ontheMthof 
January,  In  a  state  of  beastly  iDtoxlcation,  murdered  several 
hundreds  of  inliabitants.  Several  generals  now  claimed  the 
highest  authority,  and  fought  one  against  the  other;  thus : 
Admiral  Hantero,  in  Hoanus ;  ftirther  north,  the  Indian  Fuga; 
in  Ca  jamarca,  Pierola'a  former  minister  of  war,  Oen.  Iglestaa; 
in  Arequlpa,  Carrlllo;  in  Ayacucho,  Oen.  Caceres,  a  brave  and 
determined  officer.  The  latter  had  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
marauding  troops  shot,  among  them  Col.  Has.  The  Chilians 
refused  to  recognize  the  troops  of  these  leaden  as  beUlgerent 
soldiers,  but  treated  all  men  who  were  captured  with  arma 
In  hand  as  highway  robbers.  The  Peruvians  treated  the 
CliiUBns  in  a  like  manner.  Thus,  on  the  0th  of  July  they 
surprised  and  killed  a  troop  of  Chilian  soldiers  In  Concep- 
cion,  upon  which  the  Cliillan  general,  del  Canto,  caused  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  be  massacred.  The  Chilians, 
growing  Impatient  because  peace  was  not  concluded,  sought 
to  indemnify  themselves  by  increasing  the  revenue  duties, 
and  by  imposing  contributions  on  the  towns  which  they 
held  and  occupied.  In  this  manner  they  tried  to  compd 
the  Peruvians  to  make  peace.  The  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Qareia  Calderon,  conflned  in  the  Interior  of  Chill, 
remained  without  result,  because  he  refused  to  agree  to 
the  cession  of  Arica  and  Tacna.  The  Chiliana  therefor* 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Igleslas,  an  honest  but 
luuTOW-roinded  man.  In  C^amarca;  Igleslas  proved  to  be 
more  ready  to  yield.  Montero,  however,  who,  by  vlrtua 
of  his  former  capacity  as'  Tlce-president,  had  declared  him- 
self the  constitutloiial  successor  of  Calderon,  who  had  gone 
to  Arequlpa  and  had  even  formed  a  ministry  there,  refused 
to  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  Igleslas.  —  On  May  IS, 
1888,  a  treaty  of  peace,  accepted  liy  Igleslas,  was  concluded 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
were  aa  follows:  1.  The  unconditional  surrender  in  perpe- 
tuity to  Chili  of  the  department  of  Tarapaca  as  far  north  as 
the  Qnebrads  de  Camarones,  the  whole  of  which  territory  is 
consequently  to  be  governed  by  Chill.  S,  The  territories  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  now  held  by  Chill,  are  to  be  subject  to  tha 
legislation  and  govenmient  of  that  republic  during  tea 
years  Arom  the  date  of  the  treaty's  taking  effect.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  a  pleblscltnm  Is  to  be  had,  irtiich 
sliall  decide  whetlier  that  territory  shall  be  subject  to  Chili 
or  return  to  Peru.  The  country  which  remains  in  possessiott 
of  the  territory  is  to  pay  the  other  country  10,000,000  silver 
Chilian  dollars,  or  the  equivalent  in  Peruvian  tola.  A 
special  protocol  is  to  determine  the  form  nnder  which  the 
pleblscltum  shall  be  held,  and  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
$10,000,000  alluded  to.  8.  The  government  of  Chili  binds 
itself  strictly  to  comply  with  the  contract  signed  and  decrees 
Issued  respecting  guano  Feb.  9, 1882,  and  respecting  nitrate 
March  SS  of  the  same  year,  and  it  adds  thereto  the  following 
declaration:  '"n>e  said  decree  of  Feb.  0,  188S,  orders  tha 
sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano,  and  article  thirteen  estab- 
lAhes  that  the  net  price  of  the  guano,  after  deducting  tbs 
cost  of  extraction,  analysis,  weighing,  loading,  salaries  of 
employes  to  overlook  these  different  operations,  and  all 
expenses  incurred  up  to  the  moment  of  placing  it,  sacked, 
on  board  the  vessel,  shall  be  divided  In  equal  parts  between 
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assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  congress  composed  of  two 
chambers,  who  pass  the  budget  and  the  laws  in 
the  making  of  which  the  executive  power  has  tlie 
initiative.  The  senate  is  comprised  of  forty  mem- 
bers, and  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  eighty. 
During  the  interval  between  one  session  and  an- 
other, a  permanent  commission  of  seven  sena- 
tors and  eight  deputies  assists  the  president,  and 
performs  the  functions  of  a  council  of  state.  — 
At  the  head  of  each  department  is  a  prefect,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  The  constitution  of 
1856  had  instituted  departmental  juntas,  but 
these  assemblies  having  resulted  in  making  gov- 
ernment impossible,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
solve them.  In  some  departments  the  prefect  did 
not  allow  them  to  assemble.  The  municipal 
juntas,  composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
each  locality,  have  given  better  results;  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  been  remarked  that  they 
are  an  excellent  school  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative education.  —  Thanks  to  an  \mlooked-for 
resource,  the  sale  of  guano,  which  tends,  how- 
ever, to  become  exhausted,  and  of  which  the  state 
claimed  the  monopoly,  the  financial  condition  of 
Peru  was  pretty  good  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Chili.  In  the  budget 
of  1873  the  receipts  were  68,983,851  sole»  (five 
francs),    and  the  disbursements  were  57,918,974 

the  goremment  of  CUIl  and  the  credlton  of  Pern,  whoee 
credits  are  gnoranteed  by  tbig  article."  The  government  of 
Chill  also  declare*  that,  when  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tone  shall 
have  been  completed,  It  will  deliver  to  the  creditors  of  Pern 
BO  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds,  as  provided  by  article 
thirteen,  nntll  the  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished  or 
the  deposits  exhansted.  Bnt  It  Is  anderstood  that  only  the 
deposits  which  are  actaally  worked  are  alluded  to  hereby, 
and  that  all  thoee  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  or 
worked  in  the  annexed  territories  will  belong  exclusively  to 
Chili,  which  will  retain  all  the  proceeds  and  dispose  of  them 
as  she  may  determine.  It  is  also  nnderstood  that  the  credit- 
ors of  Pern  who  are  benefited  nnder  this  concession  most 
comply  with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  decree  of  Feb. 
8, 1S8S,  and  that,  beyond  the  declarations  contained  in  this 
article,  Chili  docs  not  recognixe,  on  accoant  of  war  or  any 
other  motive,  any  Indetjtednees  of  Pern,  of  any  nature 
whatsoever.  4.  The  North  Lobos  Islands  will  continue  to  be 
managed  by  Chill  nntil  the  1,000,000  tona  of  guano  which 
have  been  sold  shall  have  been  delivered.  Then  they  will 
be  returned  to  Pern.  The  fiO  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  guano  lW>m  the  Lolxie  islands  to  which  Chill  is  enti- 
tled nnder  the  decree  of  Feb.  t,  is  ceded  by  her  to  Pern,  and 
payment  thereof  will  be  commenced  directly  the  preaent 
treaty  shall  have  been  ratified.  —  The  questions  referring  to 
the  future  commercial  relations  l>etween  the  two  countries, 
and  the  indemnities  due  the  Chilians  for  losses  through  the 
war,  are  mattera  for  subsequent  discussion  and  arrangement. 
The  treaty,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  because 
the  Peruviana  refused  to  recognize  Qen.  Iglesias  as  their 
lawftil  president,  and  to  ratify  the  treaty  he  had  signed. 
Victorious  Chili  was  from  the  beginning  willing  to  recognize 
Iglesias  as  president,  because  hia  presidency  offered  the 
best  guarantees  for  the  ratification,  and  for  the  strict  observ- 
ance, of  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  the  lawless  condition  of 
Pern  contJnned.  Bands  of  so-called  "patriots,"  who  op- 
posed Iglesias  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
committed  numberless  outrages.  This  reign  of  terror,  and 
the  Ansideratlon  of  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
wonld  be  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  recovery  of  Pern, 
caused  the  better  part  of  the  population  of  that  country  to 
rally  around  Iglesias,  and  to  support  his  claims  to  the 
presidency. 


tolei.  The  excess  of  receipts  was  thtis  1,009,087 
tolet.  The  public  debt,  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was 
62,225,550  »oUs,  say,  811,127,500  francs;  it  was 
distributed  thus:  home  debt,  4,787,800  tolet 
(28,689,000  francs);  foreign  debt,  41,808,750  ao2» 
(209,018,750  francs);  sum  due  to  consigitees  of 
guano,  15,684,000  mle»  (78,420,000  francs).  The 
public  debt  in  1870  had  increased  to  104,855,000 
tolet,  distributed  thus  :  consolidated  internal  debt, 
1,850,000;  new  consolidated  debt,  8,000,000;  loan 
of  1862  and  various  other  debts,5,905;000;  Eng- 
lish loan  at  5  per  cent.  (1865),  85,000,000;  another 
English  loan  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  construction  of 
railroads,  guaranteed  by  the  receipts  of  the  rail- 
roads, custom  house  and  guano,  59)600,000  aoiei. — 
The  Catholic  religion  has  remained  the  religion 
of  the  state;  and  unless  he  professes  Catholicism. 
DO  one  can  be  admitted  to  fill  any  public  office. 
The  government  of  the  church  is  divided  between 
an  archbishop  and  six  bishops,  and  the  church 
derives  its  revenues  from  tithes.  The  congress  of 
1856  had  some  thought  of  introducing  freedom 
of  worship,  but  a  city  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Peru  for  its  pnmuneiamentot,  Arequipa-,  threat- 
ened to  secede  if  that  freedom  should  be  grant«d 
by  the  constitution.  The  clergy  have  preserved 
their  ecclesiastical  courts,  t- Public  instruction  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
state  appropriates  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  universities.  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal,  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court, 
which  sits  at  Lima;  by  courts  of  appeal  in  each 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments;  and  by 
the  district  courts  of  first  resort.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  mines,  the  forests  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  services  have  special  jurisdiction. 
There  is  scarcely  any  industry,  but  a  good  deal 
of  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  French,  English  and 
American  merchants.  As  in  all  the  rest  of 
America,  it  is  England  which  holds  the  first  nak., 
as  regards  both  imports  and  exports:  France  is 
only  second.  Her  transactions  amotint  to  an 
average  of  sixty  million  francs  per  annimi,  that  is 
to  say,  less  than  half  those  of  England.  —  Since 
the  discovery  of  guano  the  merchant  marine  of 
Peru  has  increased  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1869  it 
had  ninety  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  9,696  tons. 
The  exports  of  1867  amounted  to  $18,506,851; 
while  in  1866  they  reached  the  stun  of  |40,611,291. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  still  guano,  of 
which  there  was  eiqwrted  in  1870,  482,290  tons, 
of  a  total  value  of  20,195,146  silver  piastres. 
According  to  statistics  published  in  Lima  in  1868, 
the  quantity  of  guano  exported  from  1842  to 
1867  amounted  to  7,157,194  tons,  with  a  total 
value  of  $218,698,625.—  The  soil  of  Peru  is  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  productions. 
Since  1860,  cotton  and  sugar  cane  have  been  cul- 
tivated upon  a  very  large  scale,  Chinese  and  free 
blacks  being  employed  in  its  cultivation.  In  1860 
the  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  seventy  millions 
of  dollars,  the  profits  of  which  were  forty-seven 
millions. — Peru,  which  has  already  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  find  in  the  sole  of  the  guano  three- 
quarters  of  ita  revenue,  has  recently  met  with 
further  luck.  Some  explorations  conducted  in 
1830  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  vast  beds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  exportation  of  saltpetre  in- 
creased from  18.700  cvrt.  in  1830,  to  699.406  in 
1851,  to  1,858,691  in  1861,  and  to  8,606,906  in 
1871.  — Of  all  the  wealth  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  Peru,  tliat  least  taken  advantage  of  is 
its  mineral  treasures.  There  are  still  near  Puno 
some  very  productive  silver  mines.  From  1775 
to  IBSa  these  mines  produced  1,786,000  marcs  of 
silver,  of  an  average  value  of  from  eight  to  nine 
dcdlara.  Since  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule 
these  mines  have  declined  very  much  in  produc- 
tive value,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been 
abandoned  for  lack  of  capital  and  other  means 
of  working  tbem.  The  great  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  mining  indtistry  is  the  want  of  confidence 
which  the  capitalists  have  in  each  other.  This 
distrust  prevents  the  formation  of  mining  associa- 
tions  upon  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  only  by  the  revi- 
val of  the  great  companies  that  Peru  will  be  able 
(0  resume,  among  the  countries  producing  precious 
metals,  the  place  which  belongs  to  her.* — BiBiii- 
ooHAFHT.  Besides  the  older  works  of  UI1(», 
Helm,  Breckenridge,  Mathison,  Hall,  Stevenson, 
Smith,  Meyen  and  PSppig,  there  are:  Hill's  Trav- 
A  m  Bav.  and  Mexieo,  2  vols.,  London,  1860; 
Onndidier,  Vogage  dam  VAmirique  du  Sud,  Pdrou 
tt  BoHvie;  Menendez,  Manrtal  de  geoffraphia  y 
ilaiMea  del  Peru,  Paris,  1861;  Carrey,  Le  Pirou, 
Paris,  1875;  Raimondi,  El  Ptri,  Lima,  1874; 
Desjardin,  Le  Pirou  avant  la  wnjutle  etpagnole. 
Puis,  1858;  Prescott,  EiOory  <^  the  Omiiueit  of 
Ptni,  Boston,  1847,  new  edition,  1878;  Pruvo- 
nena,  Jbmcna*  y  doeumenio»para  la  hi>U>ria  de  la 
mdependenaa  did  Peri,  i  vols.,  Paris,  1868;  Odri- 
onda,  Memoriat  y  doeumewtot  para  la  hUtoria  del 
Peri,  Lima,  1868-4;  Paz-Soldan,  EUtcria  del 
Rri  independU,  Lima,  1871 ;  Arana,  BMoire  de 
la  guerre  du  Poeifquie,  1881.     Lottib  OoTTAlib. 

•  Pern  had  s  deficit.  In  1876,  of  about  tl,S8S,4(IO.  It  bu 
(IfBt)  a  large  public  debt,  divided  into  internal  and  external. 
lite  iiiteraal  liabilities  are  estimated  at  about  $^,000,000.  It 
baa,  beaidea,  a  floating  debt  of  an  unknown  amount,  greatly 
incnaaed  by  large  iasnes  of  paper  money,  made  In  1879  and 
mo,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  CliilL  The  total  of  these 
usaawaa  estimated,  at  the  end  of  October,  1880,  at  85,000,000 
Mi«.  —The  army  of  Pern  was  composed,  at  the  end  of  1878, 
of  eight  battalions  of  Infantry,  nnmliering  8,600  men;  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  ncmbering  1,200  men;  of  two 
brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  1.000  men;  and  of  a  gen- 
dannerie,  nnmbering  5,400  men.  The  nnmber  of  men  under 
snas  wss  rsiaed  nominally  to  40,000  in  Hay,  187B,  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  against  Chill,  and  further  in- 
cnued  to  70,000  in  the  summer  of  1880,  after  the  snc- 
MSifnl  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  Chilians.  At  the 
htglnniiig  of  NoTemt>er,  1879,  the  Pemvian  navy  consisted 
It  tm  iranclads  and  six  other  steamers.  In  1888,  in  conae- 
tnence  cf  the  war  with  Chill,  it  may  be  said  that  both  the 
amy  and  navy  of  Peru  have  been  completely  destroyed.  — 
IV  foreign  coouneroe  of  Peru  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain 
•ad  the  United  States.  —  In  1878  there  were  open  for  traffic, 
or  la  conise  of  constmction,  eleven  railway  lines  belonging 
to  the  state,  l,ffil  miles  in  length,  and  costing  128,854,600 
«<«.  There  were,  l>esidC8,  eight  lines  belonging  to  private 
penons,  496  miles  in  length,  and  two  lines  belonging  in  part 
to  the  state  and  in  part  to  individuals. 


PETITION  (IN  U.  8.  HiSTOBT).  The  first 
amendment  to  the  constitution  prohibits  congress 
from  making  any  law  to  abridge  "the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  The 
right  to  petition  congress  is  therefore  not  derived 
from  the  constitution,  but  secured  by  it.  Of 
course  the  right  to  offer  a  petition  implies  the  duty 
of  congress  to  receive  it,  without  which  the  peti- 
tion would  lack  its  most  essential  element.  Never- 
theless, from  1885  until  1844,  this  duty  of  con- 
gress was  more  or  less  strenuously  denied  by 
southern  members  in  the  case  of  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  —  Feb.  11,  1790,  a  petition 
was  offered,  signed  by  Franklin,  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  abolition  society,  praying  for 
the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  prohibition  could  not  constitutionally 
be  effected  until  1808;  nevertheless,  after  debate, 
it  was  received  and  referred  by  a  vote  of  48  to  14. 
Madison  and  other  members  urged  "  the  commit- 
ment of  the  petition  as  a  matter  of  course,"  so 
that  "  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  out  of 
doors."  This  purpose  was  accomplished  then 
and  afterward;  as  long  as  petitions  were  received 
and  referred,  the  action  of  the  petitioners  there 
ended.  —  Very  fe*  anti-slavery  petitions  were 
offered  for  forty  years,  and  those  few  were  against 
slavery  in  general.  The  only  exception  was  the  pe- 
tition of  Warner  Mifflin  in  1792,  which  was  reject- 
ed on  the  ground  that  it  was'  nota  petition,  and 
concluded  with  no  specific  prayer.  This  objection 
would  not  lie  against  the  new  series  of  petitions 
which  were  brought  out  by  the  agitation  for  im- 
mediate abolition  (see  Abolition,  IL)  which  be- 
gan in  1880~S1.  These  prayed  that  congress,  to 
which  the  constitution  had  given  the  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  exercise  it  in  prohibiting  slavery  therein. 
At  first,  in  December,  1881,  when  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committee  reported  formally  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted. 
As  the  petitions  became  more  numerous,  the 
committee  ceased  to  report,  and  its  room  became 
"the  lion's  den  from  which  there  were  no  foot- 
prints to  mark  their  return."  In  February,  1886, 
there  were  some  complaints  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  requests  for  a  special  committee,  but 
these  were  not  heeded.  The  peace  was  not  dis- 
turbed tmtil  the  following  December.  —  PmcK- 
net's  Rebolutionb.  In  December,  1885,  the  pe- 
titions began  to  come  in  again,  and  the  house  of 
representatives  showed  a  new  disposition  toward 
them  by  laying  them  on  the  table  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes.  This,  however,  was  not  enough. 
Feb.  8, 1886,  Henry  L.  Phickney,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, moved  for  and  obtained  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  to  offer  three  resolutions  :  1,  that  all  the  peti- 
tions should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  2, 
with  instructions  to  report  that  congress  could  not 
constitutionally  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states, 
and  8,  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  district  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  May  18  the  committee  reported  a8  in- 
structed, with  an  additional  resolution  that  there- 
after all  petitions  relating  in  any  way  to  slavery 
or  its  abolition  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
action,  and  without  being  printed  or  referred. 
May  26  the  previous  question,  cutting  off  debate, 
was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  109  to  89,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  Pinckney's  resolutions,  above  mentioned, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  188  to  9.  John  Quincy 
Adams  offered  to  prove  it  false  in  five  minutes, 
but  was  silenced.  On  the  following  day  the  third 
resolution  was  adopted,  182  to  45,  and  the  com- 
mittee's new  resolution,  117  to  68.  Adams  re- 
fused to  vote,  denouncing  the  resolution  as  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  rights  of  his  constituents.  The 
first  of  the  "gag  laws"  was  thus  put  in  force. 
It  was  renewed  in  substance,  Jan.  18,  1887. — 
Adams  at  once  became  the  champion  of  the  right 
of  petition.  In  the  adoption  of  the  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  each  congress,  he  regularly  and 
unsuccessfully  moved  to  rescind  the  "gag  rule." 
He  became  the  funnel  through  which  all  the  anti- 
slavery  petitions  of  the  country  were  poured. 
Within  the  next  four  years  he  records  the  offering 
of  nearly  2,000  petitions,  including  petitions  for 
the  resdnding  of  the  gag  rule  Itself,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Hayti,  for  expunging  the  declaration  of 
independence  from  the  journals,  and  for  his  own 
expulsion.  Besides  those  whose  number  he  men- 
tions, there  was  an  unknown  number  of  others 
presented  in  batches.  The  most  exciting  scene  of 
the  series  began  Feb.  6,  1887.  Adams  inquired 
of  the  speaker  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
present  a  petition  from  twenty-two  slaves.  The 
disorderly  house,  catching  but  a  hazy  notion  of 
the  inquiry,  at  once  lost  its  head.  Suggestions  to 
expel  Adams  for  having  attempted  to  offer  a  pe- 
tition from  slaves,  .to  censure  Itim  for  contempt 
of  the  house,  and  to  take  the  petition  out  and 
bum  it,  were  becoming  inextricably  entangled, 
when  Adams  for  the  first  time  reminded  the 
speaker  that  his  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of 
offering  the  petition  was  still  pending  and  unan- 
swered, and  stated  also  that  the  petition  was  in 
favor  of  slavery.  The  house  saw  that  it  had  been 
outwitted,  but  it  disliked  to  yield.  "  What,  sir," 
said  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  "  is  it 
a  mere  trifle  to  hoax,  to  trifle  with,  the  members 
from  the  south  in  this  way  and  on  this  subject? 
Is  it  a  light  thing,  for  the  amusement  of  others,  to 
irritate  almost  to  madness  the  whole  delegation 
from  the  slave  states?  Sir,  it  is  an  aggravation." 
He  therefore  modified  his  resolutions  into  a  cen- 
sure of  Adams  for  having  "trifled  with  the 
house,"  "  by  creating  the  impression,  and  leaving 
the  house  under  such  impression,  that  the  said 
petition  was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when 
he  Imew  that  it  was  not."  By  various  amend- 
ments this  was  finally  modified  into  a  tame  reso- 
lution that,  since  Adams  had  disclaimed  any  effort 
to  present  the'  petition,  nothing  should  be  done, 
and  even  this  was  rejected.  But  before  the  final 
vote,  Feb.  9,  Adams  secured  his  coveted  oppor- 


tunity for  defense,  and  his  savage  retaliation  upon 
his  opponents  in  general  and  in  particular,  inter- 
rupted by  explanations  and  half-hearted  denials 
from  them,  made  up  one  of  the  few  scenes  in 
congressional  history,  from  1820  until  1860,  when 
the  cowing  of  an  opposition  was  the  result  of  a 
northern  member's  speech.  From  this  time  de- 
bate with  Adams  was  the  most  perilous  of  under- 
takings. —  In  the  senate  the  objection  to  the  re- 
ception of  abolition  petitions  had  been  almost 
simultaneous.  Jan.  7,  1886,  Calhoun  objected 
to  the  reception  of  two  petitions  from  Ohio 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  four  days  afterward  he  renewed  it 
upon  a  petition  of  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to  the 
same  effect.  But  the  senate  was  a  dangerous  place 
for  such  an  experiment.  Xo  ' '  previous  question  " 
could  cut  off  debate;  senator  after  senator  drifted 
off  to  the  perilous  questions  involved  in  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  itself;  and  the  result  was  such  a  por- 
tentous debate  as  had  never  yet  been  heard  in  the 
senate.  Calhoun's  point  was,  that  if  the  petition 
was  couched  in  disrespectful  language  it  could  not 
be  received.  But  in  this  there  was  a  ciunulative 
difficulty.  To  know  the  language  of  a  petition  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  read,  and  it  would 
always  be  difficult  for  southern  senators  to  listen 
quietly  to  petitions  in  which  their  constituents 
and  themselves  were  denounced  as  pirates,  butch- 
ers, and  dealers  in  human  flesh.  King,  of  Georgia, 
read  Calhoun  a  bitter  and  well-deserved  lecture 
on  this  unstatesmanlike  policy  of  provoking  de- 
bate on  the  petitions;  and  Calhoun  could  only 
answer  with  the  reproach  that  King  was  destroy- 
ing southern  unity  of  action.  Calhoun's  course 
is  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  his  lack  of  sincerity 
in  desiring  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  A 
democratic  northern  senator  likened  him  to  a 
pugnacious  farmer  in  his  state  who  was  so  anxious 
for  peace  with  his  neighbors  that  he  was  always 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  In  this  instance  Calhoun  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  agitate  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  agitation.  It  was  not  until  March  9  that  the 
reception  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  86  to  10;  and 
two  days  after,  "  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
rejected  "  by  a  vote  of  84  to  6.  This  halting  com- 
promise between  refusing  to  receive,  and  referring 
to  a  committee,  was  thereafter  the  regular  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  senate.  It  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  petitions,  and  renewed  and  constant 
debate  on  their  reception  kept  the  senate  in  tur- 
moil. In  December,  1837,  Clay  urged  their  recep- 
tion and  reference,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
evoked  mainly  by  a  feeling  in  the  north,  that  the 
right  of  petition  had  been  assaUed,  and  that  it  was 
"better  that  the  country  should  be  quiet  than  the 
senate";  but  his  advice  met  no  more  respectful 
attention  than  the  warning  of  Buchanan  at  the 
beginning,  "Let  it  be  once  understood  that  the 
sacred  right  of  petition  and  the  cause  of  the 
abolitionists  must  rise  or  must  fall  together,  and 
the  consequences  may  be  fatal. "  —  Thb  Patton 
Resoltttion.  Dec.  21,  1837,  in  the  house,  John 
M.  Pntton,  of  Virginia,  secured  a  suspension  of 
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Um  rules  and  the  previous  question,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  to  lay  on  the  table,  without 
being  detMted,  printed,  read  or  referred,  and  with- 
out further  action,  all  petitions  and  papers  touch- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  sell- 
ing or  transferring  of  slaves  in  any  state,  district 
"  or  territoiy  "  of  the  United  States.  Adams  again 
protested,  and  refused  to  vote,  but  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  122  to  74.  —  The  Athkb- 
TOK  Rbbolutionb.  Dec.  11,  1888,  in  the  house, 
Charles  J.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  obtained 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  ofiered  five  resolu- 
tions. The  first  four  condemned  generally  any 
attempts  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  territories,  and  any  peti- 
tions for  that  object;  the  fifth  resolved  that  all 
such  petitions  sboold  be  laid  on  the  table,  "  with- 
out bdng  printed,  debated  or  referred."  Again, 
tbe  previous  question  cut  oS  debate,  and  the  res- 
olutions were  passed  on  this  and  the  following 
day,  the  last  or  "gag"  resolution  having  in  its 
favor  126  votes  to  78.  The  only  apparent  result 
was  the  immediate  appearance  of  a  new  line  of 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Atherton  "settle- 
ment."— Twkhtt-fikst  Ritlb.  Jan.  21,  1840, 
by  a  vote  of  114  to  108,  the  house  adopted  as  its 
twenty-first  rule,  that  no  petition,  memorial,  reso- 
lution, or  other  paper  praying  the  abolition  of 
abveiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  terri- 
tories, or  of  the  interstate  slave  trade,  should  in 
future  be  received  by  ^e  house,  or  entertained  in 
any  manner  whatever.  The  decrease  of  the  ma- 
jori^  in  favor  of  the  repression  principle  in  this 
vote  was  striking,  and  was  in  itself  an  evidence 
tbat  the  system  could  not  endure  very  much  longer. 
Adams  had  found  the  support  which  he  had  at 
first  lacked,  and  his  yearly  recurring  motions  to 
omit  the  twenty-flist  from  the  list  of  rules  were 
defeated  by  st«a(Uly  dwindling  majorities.  The 
rule,  however,  only  increased  the  strength  of 
language  of  the  petitions,  and  their  number  as 
well:  84,000  signatures  had  been  affixed  to  peti- 
tions of  this  nature  in  1885-6  ;  110,000  in  the 
session  after  the  Pinckney  resolutions;  over  800,000 
after  the  Patton  resolutions;  and  after  the  twenty- 
first  rule  was  adopted  the  signatures  to  petitions 
on  all  the  cognate  subjects  were  practically  beyond 
counting.  Jan.  14,  1842,  another  exciting  scene 
began  in  the  house,  Adams  being  again  the  centre 
of  it  He  offered  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
Harerhill,  Haasachusetts,  praying  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  asked  for  its  reference  to  a 
committee  to  set  forth  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  petition.  The  anger  of  the  southern  mem- 
bers flamed  out  again.  Suggestions  were  again 
made  to  expel  Adams,  to  censure  him,  or  to  burn 
the  petition.  Adams  at  first  only  replied  by  ad- 
rising  his  leading  opponents  to  "go  to  a  law 
Khool,  and  learn  a  little  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  members  of  this  house  ";  but, 
when  the  house  had  voted,  118  to  76,  to  take  into 
eoDsideration  the  resolutions  of  censure  offered  by 
Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  the  spokesman 
of  the  soutbem  caucus,  the  debate  was  adjourned 


until  Jan.  38.  From  that  day  it  continued  until 
Feb.  7,  with  a  virulence  surpassing  that  of  the 
first.  Adams  had  his  opponents  at  a  disadvantage, 
for  many  of  them  were  avowed  disunionists,  but 
he  used  also  every  other  advantage  which  could 
be  used.  The  character  of  the  whole  debate  may 
be  conceived  from  Adams'  reference  to  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  his  bitterest  opponent,  as  having  come 
into  that  hall  from  the  Oraves-Cilley  duel,  of 
which  he  was  a  promoter,  "  with  his  hands  drip- 
ping with  human  gore,  and  a  blotch  of  human 
blood  upon  his  face  ";  and  from  Wise's  temperate 
reply  that  "  the  charge  was  as  base  and  black  a 
lie  as  the  traitor  was  base  and  black  who  uttered 
it."  At  last  Adams,  worn  out  and  almost  breath- 
less, but  triumphant  over  every  assailant,  allowed 
a  motion  to  "  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table 
forever,"  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  106  to 
98.  —  At  the  special  session  of  1841  Adams'  regu- 
lar motion  to  omit  the  twenty-first  rule  had 
actually  been  carried,  by  a  vote  of  112  to  104,  on 
a  motion  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  last  house  for  ten 
days  only ;  but  this  was  afterward  reconsidered  and 
lost.  Session  after  session  the  majority  against 
Adams'  motion  dwindled.  At  last,  Dec.  8,  1844, 
the  bouse,  by  a  vote  of  104  to  81,  refused  to  lay 
his  motion  on  the  table,  and,  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
80,  abolished  the  twenty -first  rule.  The  ten  years' 
gripe  of  John  Quincy  Adams  upon  the  gag  sys- 
tem had  choked  it  at  last  and  forever.  Thereafter 
petitions  of  every  nature  were  quietly  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  such  papers,  the  committee  room. 
— Dec.  12,  1853,  the  ancient  rule  requiring  the 
presentation  of  petitions  in  the  house  was  re- 
scinded. Since  that  time  petitions  have  been 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  house,  indorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  member  presenting  them  and  of 
the  committee  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred. 
The  clerk  then  transfers  them  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees, and  notes  their  presentation  on  the  jour- 
nal.—  See  1  Benton's  Debates  of  Conffrett,  201, 
207;  13  ib.,  24  (Pinckney  resolutions),  18  ib.,  266 
(Adams'  first  trial:  his  speech  is  at  page  288);  12 
ib.,  705  (Calhoun's  motion);  18  ib.,  666  (Patton 
resolutions),  702  (Atherton  resolutions);  14ib.,280 
(twenty-first  rule) ;  Jay's  MisceUaneout  Writingt, 
349 ;  2  Calhoun's  Works,  466  ;  9  Adams'  Memoir 
tf  J.  Q.  Adams,  850;  11  ib.,  109;  61  Kiles'  Begis- 
ter,  850  (Adams'  second  trial) ;  14  Democratie 
Beeieu),  808  (the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the 
twenty -first  rule) ;  2  Benton's  Thirty,  Teairi  Yiea, 
150;  1  Greeley's  American  Confliet,  148;  Giddings' 
History  of  the  Bebellion,  108,  158;  2  Wilson's  Sise 
and  JFiUl  of  the  Slave  Power,  346;  2  von  Hoist's 
United  States,  236,  470 ;  Morse's  Ij(f«  (ff  J.  Q. 
Adams,  249,  307;  18,  22,  38  Rides  of  the  House  of 
BepreseTUatives.    (Compare  I*ETrTioir,  Rioht  of.) 

AliBXAMDBR  JOHNBTON. 

PETITION,  Right  of.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  its  first  amendment,  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
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ances. "  This  provision  is  not  a  statement  of  abstract 
right  based  on  theory,  but,  like  almost  all  other 
clauses  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  successful  struggle  against  actual 
tyranny.  It  is  founded  on  English  history,  and 
to  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  that 
history.  —  The  right  of  petition  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized in  moffna  duirta,  which  was  ratified  by 
King  John  in  1215.  Chapter  forty  contains  these 
words:  " NuUi  negaiirmu rectum  avi juiUliam" 
and  they  are  repeated  in  the  charters  of  Henry 
III.  (1216,  chap.  29)  and  Edward  I.  (1297,  chap. 
29).  Some  petitions  of  this  period  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  tower  of  London.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  petitions  became  bolder  and  bold- 
er, notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  treatment 
which  they  received  from  him,  and  the  right  of 
presenting  them  naturally  grew  to  be  obnoxious 
to  the  cavaliers.  Consequently,  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  parliament  passed  a  bill 
against  tumultuous  petitioning,  which  forbade  the 
presentation  of  petitions  for  the  alteration  of 
matters  established  by  law,  to  the  king  or  either 
house,  by  more  than  ten  persons;  nor  could  more 
than  twenty  persons  sign  a  petition,  unless  its  con- 
tents were  previously  approved  by  three  justices 
or  a  majottty  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  country,  or 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council 
in  London.  The  transgressor  was  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  (18  Car.  11.,  st.  1,  c.  6;  8 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  6.)  This  statute  did  not 
have  the  desired  result,  and  in  1679  .so  many 
petitions  were  presented  protesting  against  the 
repeated  prorogation  of  parliament,  that  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  but 
still  they  continued  to  pour  in.  The  advanced 
royalists  presented  counter-addresses  expressing 
their  aibhorrenee  of  these  petitions.  Hence,  the 
two  national  parties  became  known  as  "  Petition- 
ers "and  "abhorrers,"  although  soon  after  they 
were  called  "whigs"  and  "tones"  instead. 
(8  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap.  68.)  It  waa 
from  James  II.,  Uiat,  nine  years  later,  the  right  of 
petition  received  the  severest  blow  in  England. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  his  fellow 
Catholics  to  the  full  rights  of  English  subjects  (and, 
indeed,  to  give  them  the  preference),  in  spite  of 
existing  penal  laws.  To  this  end  he  found  it 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  statutes  by  means  of 
what  was  called  the  "dispensing  power."  This 
prerogative  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws  had 
been  assumed  by  the  crown  several  centuries 
before,  and  was  originally  copied  from  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  church.  It  was  an  infringement  of 
law,  and  had  met  with  resistance  almost  from  the 
beginning.  In  1687  the  king  issued  a  declaration, 
under  this  power,  announcing  that  none  of  the 
penal  laws  against  non-conformists  should  be 
enforced.  This  proclamation,  which  is  known  as 
the  "declaration  of  indulgence,"  produced  no 
effect.  Accordingly,  in  1688,  he  published  a 
second  similar  declaration,  which  was  followed, 
a  week  later,  by  an  order  in  council  commanding 
the  clergy  to  read  the  declaration  on  certain  Sun- 


days at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service  in  all  the 
churches  of  England,  and  bidding  the  bishops 
distribute  copies  of  it  for  this  object  through- 
out their  dioceses.  The  clergy  received  the  order 
with  doubt  and  dissatisfaction.  Not  only  was 
it  opposed  to  their  wishes,  but  it  was  equally  re- 
pugnant to  public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading 
a  number  of  prominent  divines  met  at  Lambeth 
and  drew  up  a  petition,  which  wa^  finally  re- 
duced to  writing  by  Lancroft,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself,  and  signed  by  him  and  six 
bishops.  In  their  petition  they  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  power  in  the  king  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament;  they  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  obey  parliament  or  convocation;  and 
besought  the  king  not  to  insist  upon  the  distribu- 
tion and  reading  of  the  declaration.  The  rax 
suffragan  bishops  delivered  the  petition  to  James 
on  their  knees,  but  he  received  it  in  a  passion. 
Although  the  declaration  was  not  recalled,  it  was 
read  in  only  four  churches  in  London  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  from  these  churches  the  con- 
gregations immediately  departed  in  disgust.  At 
the  king's  order  the  seven  prelates  were  sent  to 
the  tower,  and  tried  before  the  king's  bench  for 
seditious  libel.  James  used  every  means  to  se- 
cure their  conviction,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
turn  the  presentation  of  a  respectful  petition  into 
a  criminal  offense.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty,"  and  the  prisoners  were  released. 
The  whole  nation  learned  the  result  of  the  trial 
with  joy,  and  the  king's  course  in  the  matter  called 
down  upon  him  the  lasting  enmity  of  the  people, 
and  did  much  to  shake  off  his  tottering  crown. 
(12  Howell's  State  Trials,  188;  8  Modem  Reports, 
212.)  The  prince  of  Orange  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  seven  bishops  in  the  declaration  which  he 
published  before  coming  to  England,  when  he 
said  that  the  offering  of  a  petition  had  been  held 
a  high  misdemeanor,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
wrongs  which  he  would  redress.  (2  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  858;  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  his  own  Time,  775-780. )  Afterward,  when  the 
two  houses  offered  the  throne  to  William  and 
Mary,  the  offer  and  acceptance  were  made  subject 
to  the  bill  of  rights.  This  important  document 
recited  the  fact  that  James  II.  "did  endeavor  to 
subject  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,"  among 
other  things,  "  by  committing  and  prosecuting 
divers  worthy  prelates  for  humbly  petitioning  to 
be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed 
[dispensing]  power,"  and  it  goes  on  to  declare 
"that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition 
the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions 
for  such  petitioning  are  illegal."  ("  An  Act  for 
declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject 
and  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown,"  1  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  sess.  2,  chap.  2 ;  9  Statutes  at 
Large,  p.  67, 1688;  5  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, 108  et  seq.)  The  act  of  1700  which  estab- 
lished the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  house 
of  Hanover  confirms  all  laws  which  seoore  the 
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i^ts  and  liberties  of  the  people  (12  and  18  Wm. 
HI.,  chap.  2;  10  Statutes  at  Large,  860),  and  the 
bill  of  rights,  protecting  the  right  of  petition,  is 
UMlay  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tTition.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Lord  G«orge 
Gordon  (1781,)  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  stat- 
ate  of  18  Charles  II.,  limiting  the  number  of 
petitionerB,  was  still  hi  force.  The  petition  in 
this  instance  was  also  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Lord  G^rge  Gordon,  president  of 
the  protestant  association,  was  displeased  with 
the  passage  of  Sir  Gkorge  Savile's  bill  removing 
penalties  from  Romanists,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion in  the  house  of  commons  for  its  repeal.  It 
bore  thousands  of  signatures,  and  he  went  to  the 
house  at  the  head  of  a  large  mob  which  he  had 
collected.  His  followers  attacked  several  mem- 
bers and  attempted  to  exert  intimidation.  The 
motion  was,  however,  almost  unanimously  re- 
jected, and  the  rabble,  after  rioting  several  days, 
subsided.  (21  Cobbett's  Farliamentaiy  History, 
651,  et  seq.)  The  ringleader  was  tried  for  high 
treason  and  acquitted,  though  the  act  of  18 
Oiarles  II.  could  undoubtedly  have  been  en- 
forced against  him.  (21  Howell's  State  Trials, 
485;  24  Annual  Register,  217,  288.)  About  this 
tune  petitions  to  parliament  became  very  numer- 
ous. Many  of  them  were  directed  against  the 
slave  trade,  and  afterward  against  slavery.  At 
last,  in.  1889,  debate  was  forbidden  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  in  the  house  of  commons, 
as  they  threatened  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  the 
house.  The  most  important  English  petition  of  the 
piesent  century  was  the  one  of  the  chartists  in 
1848.  These  men,  excited  by  the  revolutions  on 
the  continent,  sent  a  petition  to  the  lower  house 
for  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  other  reforms  contemplated  in  their  "char- 
ter." More  than  a  million  names  were  append- 
ed to  the  petition,  and  a  mass  meeting  was  called 
in  London  to  support  it.  The  house  received 
it  with  respect,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  the  signatures  were  fictitious,  and  that 
their  number  had  been  greatly  over-estimated. 
The  conmiittee  on  public  petitions,  while  re- 
porting these  facts,  declared  Its  opinion  that  the 
ri^t  of  petition  was  an  important  privilege. 
(W  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  74,288.) 
The  agitation  soon  died  out  without  affecting 
Illation.  (1  McCTarthy's  History  of  Our  Own 
Tiroes,  ch^  18.) — PtwsUee.  In  olden  times  peti- 
tions were  usually  presented  to  the  English  mon- 
andi,  because  he  was  more  powerful  than  parlia- 
ment. The  contrary  is  now  the  case;  but  petitions 
to  the  sovereign,  though  less  frequent  than  those 
to  the  legislature,  stand  upon  the  same  legal  footing 
with  them.  The  sovereign  sometimes  receives  peti- 
tkng  personally,  and  sometimes  through  officers  of 
Ibe  court.  Parliament  used  to  appoint  receivers 
ud  triers  of  pelitions,  but  now  the  house  of  com- 
mons refers  public  jjetitions  to  a  committee  on  pub- 
licpedtions.  (May'sLawof  Parliament,  chap  19.) 
—The  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Sutes  referring  to  pedtions  was  modeled  after 


the  clatise  in  the  English  bill  of  ri^ts.  (See  Bili. 
OF  Rights.  )  The  constitution  originally  contained 
no  list  of  popular  rights,  as  the  general  convention 
considered  such  an  enumeration  unnecessary.  In 
the  subsequent  state  conventions,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  became  evident  that  a  considerable  party 
desired  such  a  "bill  of  rights."*  Consequently, 
in  the  first  congress  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  were  adopted,  including  the  one 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  conven- 
tion of  Vir^nia  had  submitted  a  proposed  section 
on  the  right  of  petition,  which  also  asserted  the 
rig^t  of  constituents  "  to  instruct  their  represent 
atives."  In  the  lower  house,  while  the  amend- 
ments were  under  consideration,  Mr.  Tucker,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  that  these  words  be  added. 
Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was  lost. 
(Towle's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,  280,  231.) 
There  have  been  no  petitions  of  very  great  histor- 
ical interest  in  this  cotmtry  except  those  which 
sought  the  abolition  of  slavery.  (See,  e.  ?. ,  2  Ben- 
son's Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  67 
et  aeq.,  182  et  seq.,  209,  486-444;  12  ib.,  660-666, 
676-679,  705-711,  718-720,  722-748;  18  ib.,  6-14, 
24-29.)  These  petitions  were  very  ntmierous,  and 
always  drew  forth  most  bitter  debates.  Finally, 
in  1^,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  which  directed  that  all  petitions 
relating  in  any  way  to  slavery  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table  without  being  printed  or  referred,  and 
that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  on  them. 
(18  ib. ,  24).t  In  1838  another  rule  of  the  same  ten- 
or was  adopted.  (13  ib.,  702-707;  Congressional 
Globe,  Dec.  17  and  24, 1888,  vol.  7,  nos.  2  and  8, 
pp.  23-26,  27,  28,  83-88.)  The  former  resolution 
was  based,  according  to  its  recitals,  on  the  want 
of  power  in  congress  over  the  states,  the  imdesira- 
bility  of  any  exercise  of  power  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping  agitation 
and  restoring  tranquillity.  The  latter  resolution 
affirmed  that  all  attempts  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
territories  or  District  of  Columbia  were  virtually 
aimed  at  the  southern  states,  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutioiukl  in  their  tendencies.  Fortunately,  such 
rules  are  no  longer  needed.  —  The  national  con- 
stitution has  been  followed,  as  far  as  the  right  of 
petition  is  concerned,  in  almost  all  of  the  state 
constitutions.  Only  three  states  ignore  the  right 
in  their  fundamental  law :  Minnesota,  Virginia 
and  "West  Virginia.  Eleven  include  the  right  of 
"petition,  address  and  remonstrance"  in  their 
"bills  of  rights":  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Texas 
and  Vermont.     Four  recognize  the  right  to  "  ap- 

*  See,  for  example,  "  Addiesg  to  the  People  of  I(ai7land,» 
8  American  IlDBenm,  418,  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  Mary- 
land convention,  very  few  membere  of  which.  It  le  true, 
eeemed  to  wish  to  have  the  right  of  petition  mentioned  in  the 
constltDtion;  p.  4M. 

t  See  ib.,  S78-S78, 880-880,  IS67-fit8,  for  the  attempt  to  ceii> 
■ore  Jolm  Qalncy  Adama  for  a  breach  of  thia  resolotion; 
and  notice,  at  p.  878,  Mr.  Cnshing's  able  argument,  show- 
ing that  the  right  of  petition  eziatod  independent  of  the  oon- 
atltution. 
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ply  for  the  redress  of  grieyances":  nUnoiB,  Indi- 
ana, North  Carolina  and  Oregon.  Two  confirm 
the  right  of  "petition  or  remonstrance":  Maine 
and  Missouri;  while  all  the  rest  copy  the  general 
constitution  more  closely,  and  protect  the  ri^t  of 
' '  petition  "  simply.  (2  Hough's  American  Consti- 
tutions, 671.) — Thesupreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  i-ecently  passed  upon  the  right  of  peti- 
tion as  afFected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (United  States  t».  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S. 
Reports,  642.)  Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  stating  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  says  that  the  right  to  assemble 
for  lawful  purposes  existed  long  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  It  la  an  attribute  of  free 
government,  springing  from  laws  uniyersally  rec- 
ognized by  civilized  man.  The  constitution  did 
not  establish  it,  but  found  it  in  existence.  Up  to 
that  time  the  individual  states  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  as  the  amendment  granted  no  direct 
power  over  it  to  congress,  the  right  of  petition 
remains  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states. 
The  amendment  recognizes  an  existing  privilege 
of  the  people,  and  guards  it  against  congressional 
interference  only.  For  their  protection  in  its 
«njoyment  the  people  must  look  to  the  states. 
The  court,  however,  holds  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion appertains  to  national  citizenship,  and  that  on 
this  account  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  (lb.,  561,  652.) 
As  petitions  are  legal,  it  follows  that  a  petitioner 
is  not  guilty  of  libel  in  his  petition  unless  express 
malice  be  proved.  Therefore  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  requesting  that  body  to  direct  the 
attorney  general  to  do  his  duty,  was  decided  not 
to  be  actionable.  The  court  held  that  a  man  can 
petition  the  legislature  for  the  redress  of  a  griev- 
ance which  does  not  exist,  if  he  thinks  that  it 
exists.  (Reid  vt.  Delorme,  1806,  2  Brevard's 
Reports,  South  Carolina,  76.)  So  it  was  held  in 
New  York  that  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  a 
district  attorney  on  account  of  malversation  in 
office,  directed  to  the  council  of  removal,  and 
followed  by  his  removal,  could  not  give  rise  to 
a  cause  of  action,  unless  it  was  presented  mali- 
ciously, even  if  it  contained  false  statements. 
(Thorn  e*.  Blanchaid,  1809,  5  Johnson's  Reports, 
608,  and  see  cases  cited  by  counsel;  see  also  Gray 
«a.  Pentland,  1816, 2  Sergeant  &  Rawlc's  Reports, 
Pennsylvania,  28,  and  the  very  full  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Harris  m.  Huntington,  1802,  2  Tyler's 
Reports,  Vermont,  129.)  — In  the  United  States 
each  legislative  body  has  its  own  rules,  which  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  ofieriug  petitions  and  the 
disposition  of  them.  We  will  give  a  short  r€sum€ 
of  the  rules  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  this 
subject  for  an  example.  Members  having  peti- 
tions to  present  may  deliver  them  to  the  clerk, 
after  indorsing  on  them  their  names  and  the  ref- 
erence or  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  These 
petitions,  except  such  as  in  the  speaker's  Judg- 
ment are  obscene  or  insulting,  are  entered  in  the 
Journal  and  published  in  the  congressional  record. 
Petitions  excluded  by  the  speaker  are  returned  to 


the  member  who  presented  them.  If  a  petition 
has  been  inappropriately  referred,  it  may  be 
properly  referred  by  direction  of  the  committee 
having  possession  of  it.  (Rule  22;  see  Smith's 
Rules  and  Practice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, latest  edition.)  No  petition  can  be  with- 
drawn without  the  leave  of  the  house,  but  if  an 
act  pass  for  the  settlement  of  a  claim,  tbe  clerk 
can  send  all  the  papers  to  the  officer  charged 
with  the  settlement.  (Rule  89.)  Every  petition 
reported  by  a  committee  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  report,  which  report  is  thereupon 
printed.  (Rule  18,  g  2.)  After  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  congress  the  clerks  of  committees  are 
obliged  to  deliver  all  petitions,  not  reported,  and 
the  evidence  taken  upon  them,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house.  (Rule  88.)  A  petition  can  only  be  printed 
by  unanimous  consent  or  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Smith;  supra,  6th  ed.,  814;  this  does  not  refer  to 
printing  in  the  record.)  A  committee  can  not 
receive  a  petition  except  through  the  house.  ^ 
Grey,  412;  Jefferson's  Manual,  §8;  Smith,  sapim, 
105,  284.)  All  petitions  for  the  satisfaction  of 
private  claims  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  transmitted  to  the  court  of 
claims,  unless  the  house  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced otherwise  orders.  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
%  1060.)  Petitions  must,  of  course,  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  department  of  the  government. 
(Paschal's  Annotated  Constitution,  266,  §  848.)* 
— The  right  of  petition  seems  to  be  so  Just,  so 
harmless,  and  so  unquestionable,  that  its  formal 
recognition  in  our  constitution  may  appear  need- 
less. Its  Justice,  however,  lias  not  always  been 
admitted.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  lushops  we 
have  seen  that  James  II.  attempted  to  override  it. 
In  ancient  Persia  we  leam  that  petitions  were  dis- 
couraged, for  "whosoever,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man, shall  come  unto  the  king  into  the  inner 
court,  who  is  not  called,  there  is  one  law  of  his  to 
put  him  to  death,  except  such  to  whom  the  king 
shall  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre  that  he  may  live. " 
(Esther,  chap.  4,  verse  11.)  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  Perry  for  the  statement  that  Peter  the 
Great  made  a  decree  that  no  petition  should  be 
presented  to  him  until  it  had  been  offered  to  his 
ministers,  and  by  them  rejected.  If  the  petition 
should  then  be  presented  to  the  czar,  and  fail  to 
secure  his  approval,  the  petitioner  was  to  suffer 
death.  The  result  was,  that  no  more  petitions 
were  presented.  (Sltat  de  la  Cfraitde  Runie,  173.) 
From  this  account  Montesquieu  draws  tbe  con- 
clusion that  "  in  a  monarchy  the  prince  should  be 
accessible."  (Etprit  de»  Loit,  12,  26.)  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  such  instances  prove  the  value 
of  the  constitutional  recognition  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, not  only  in  monarchiea  but  also  in  lepub- 


•  (See  also  1  BlackMone'i  Commentarln,  14B;  Btny  go 
the  CoDBtitDtlon,  { 18D4 ;  Uooley's  UonstitutiaoBl  LimitMioin, 
84S;  1  Ha^'B  Consbtutioiul  Hlstoiy,  chap  7,  pp.  410-417; 
Whipple'!  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  laland,  and 
Otis'  Letter,  pnbllshed  In  pamphlet  form,  by  Casaadr  Ik 
Mareh,  Boston,  1880 ;  Broom's  Constltational  Law,  408  et 
•eq.,  493  et  seq.,  508  et  seq.) 
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lies.  The  ri^t  is  most  useful  as  a  safety-valve  for 
the  people,  and  such  a  safety-valve  is  especially 
necessary  where  the  people  govern.  The  chartist 
petition  did  much  to  quiet  the  petitioners  and 
those  who  sympctthized  with  them.  Public  peti- 
tions awaken  the  attention  of  men,  keep  ideas 
alive,  countenance  those  who  wish  to  act,  and 
ghow  public  opinion.  (Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty 
snd  Self-Oovemment,  8d  ed.,  chap.  12,  p.  181  et 
aeq.)  In  these  ways  they  have  a  positive  power. 
-  In  the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  time  of  the 
income  tax  in  1808,  Lord  Brougham  told  the 
bouse  of  lords  how  tlie  old  income  tax  law  was 
repealed.  "How  did  the  opponents  of  the  tax 
conduct  the  campaign  in  1816?  By  means  of 
petitions."  He  proceeds  to  show  that  for  five  or 
■ix  weeks,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  petition  after 
petition  was  presented  and  debated.  (128  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,  798.)  In  England 
petitions  brought  iibout  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  onancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  com  law.  Of  course  the  right 
of  petition  may  be  abused.  The  legislature 
■hoold  be  free,  and  threatening  crowds  of  petition- 
en  destroy  this  freedom,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
daring  the  French  Revolution.  Again,  petitions 
should  be  respectful.  The  Kentish  petitioners  in 
IKH  were  imprisoned  on  the  ground  that  their 
petition  was  insolent  and  seditious.  (0  Cobbett's 
PwUamentary  History,  1260  et  seq.)  Stockdale's 
petition  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  commons 
in  1840,  because  it  was  insulting.  The  abuses  to 
which  the  right  of  petition  is  liable  are  by  no 
means  enough  to  affect  its  value  seriously.  The 
itatDte  of  Charles  II.  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
disorders  wliich  petitions  produced,  and  it  la  now 
mmecenary  to  enforce  it.  Such  disorders  are 
discountenanced  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  recognizes  only  the  right  "  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition."  (Rawle  on  the 
CoDstitDtion,124.)  The  first  amendment  has  been 
•olemnly  criticised  because  it  "  savors  of  the  style 
of  condescension,  in  which  favors  are  supposed 
to  be  granted."  (1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  Appen- 
dix, 299.)  This  criticism  may  account  for  the 
word  "  remonstrance  "  in  many  of  the  state  con- 
Mitations  (supra),  but  it  can  have  but  little 
weight  with  those  who  regard  substance  rather 
than  language.  —  In  France  the  constitution  of 
1791  included  the  right  of  petition  among  natural 
lights,  specifying  it  as  ia  iderti  d'adretser  aux  art- 
krHi$  conttituii  de»  petUiont  ngnfe*  individuelle- 
»aU.  Although  this  section  required  every  peti- 
l)(n  to  be  signed  by  the  actual  name  of  the 
aigner,  yet  the  assembly  and  convention  often  con- 
odcRd  petitions  signed  by  assumed  titles,  such 
M  "the  people,"  etc.  The  constitution  of  1798 
*^n  preserved  this  right,  pointing  out  the  tri- 
iwat  as  the  most  appropriate  recipient  of  peti- 
tions,  and  in  1799  the  same  privil^e  was  reaf- 
firmed. (Constitution  of  1799,  art.  88.)  Under 
the  first  empire  and  the  constitutions  of  1815 
tad  1830  we  find  the  right  of  petition  protected. 


Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1848.  During  the  second  empire 
they  could  be  addressed  to  the  senate  only.  The 
constitution  of  1870  allowed  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  corps  legidat^.  (2  Block's  JHctitm- 
noire  de  la  PoiUique,  555,  tit.  Petition. )  —  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  was  accustomed  to 
receive  petitions  himself.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  a  decree  was  published  forbidding 
the  thrusting  of  petitions  personally  upon  the 
king.  The  Prussian  constitution  of  18S0  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  petition  (articles  28  and  82) ; 
and  in  fact  all  Qermany,  as  well  as  the  other 
constitutional  countries  of  Europe,  admits  its 
existence.  (6  Bluntschli  &  Brater's  Deutteku 
Staatt-Wdrterbuek,  67,  tit.  PetUiimtrecht ;  8  Holt- 
zendorff's  RtMtlexieon,  40,  same  tit.  See,  for  ex- 
ample. Constitution  of  Belgium,  1881,  article  21, 
and  Constitution  of  Switzerland,  1848,  article  47.) 
Even  in  Russia  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  often 
addressed  personally  by  petitioners.  (Lieber, 
supra.)  Hue  states  that  the  right  prevails  in 
China.  He  records  a  case  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  Chinese  town  secured  the  removal  of 
an  obnoxious  prefect  by  means  of  a  popular  meet- 
ing and  a  petition  to  the  viceroy.  He  adds  that 
such  incidents  are  not  infrequent  in  that  empire. 
(2  Travels  through  China,  chap.  8,  pp.  77-80.) 
Eknsbt  Howabd  Cbosbt. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW.  1.  What  the  Phi. 
lotophy  of  Lorn  meant;  it*  I\tek.  The  mind  of  the 
Jurist  and  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  demand  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  the  law.  Both  to 
the  Jtirist  and  the  philosopher  the  Inquiries  with 
which  the  philosophy  of  law  concerns  itself  are 
altogether  indispensable,  if  they  would  deeply  and 
exhaustively  understand  their  respective  sciences. 
The  student  of  law  can  not  avoid  the  task  of  render- 
ing account  to  himself  of  some  of  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  his  science,  of  their  foundation  and  con- 
nections, which  his  own  science  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain. Xot  only  the  statesman,  the  legislator  and 
the  teacher  of  law,  but  also  the  Judge  and  the 
lawyer,  in  their  respective  spheres,  find  innumera- 
ble occasions  for  testing  either  whole  institutes  or 
single  points  of  positive  law,  in  their  legitimacy 
and  the  essential  reason  of  their  validity ;  occasions 
for  seeking  to  interpret  them,  and  according  to  the 
result  of  that  interpretation  to  endeavor  either  to  re- 
tain or  to  alter  them.  The  jurist  is  thus  frequently 
compelled  to  seek  for  principles  of  law;  but  to 
search  after  principles,  is  to  philosophize.— On 
the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  is  compelled  to 
test  his  general,  theoretical  principles  by  the  ma- 
terials of  existing  law.  Among  all  enlightened 
nations  he  finds  the  state  the  grandest  reflex  of 
the  human  mind  in  history.  In  all  human  com- 
munities he  meets  with  the  idea  of  law,  as  an 
essentially  human  idea,  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  its  most  refined  down  to  its 
most  simple  and  only  half-conscious  beginnings. 
In  his  system,  therefore,  the  philosopher  miut 
take  this  important  phenomenon  into  careful  con- 
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sideration.  The  philosophy  of  law  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  systematic  science  of  the  principles  of 
law.  From  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  it 
assumes  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  necessary 
origin  of  the  idea  of  law  in  the  human  mind,  and 
into  its  relation  to  other  forces  and  creations  in 
the  life  of  man.  The  philosophy  of  law  is  called 
upon  to  assign  to  law  its  true  position  in  the  cos- 
mos of  intellect.  From  the  legal  pohit  of  view 
the  philosophy  of  law  should  endeavor  to  apply 
the  highest  principles  concerning  the  nature  of 
law  and  the  state,  obtained  through  philosophical 
reflection  and  historical  investigation,  and  seek  to 
incorporate  them  into  the  existing  materials  of  all 
legislation.  —  2.  OutUnei  of  the  HMory  of  the  De- 
teUrpment  of  the  PhUoeophy  of  Law.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  there  can  be  a  philosophy  of  law 
only  where  the  principles  of  law,  as  such,  have  at 
least  begun  to  detach  Uiemselves  from  the  precepts 
of  religion  and  from  the  dictates  of  morals. 
Hence,  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  process  of 
development  of  that  philosophy,  we  may  regard 
.as  a  preliminary  stage  (and  therefore  completely 
overlook)  all  that  which,  in  ancient  history,  ap- 
pears as  religious  revelation,  legend,  custom  and 
poetry;  although  such  traditions  otherwise  consti- 
tute important  material  tat  the  investigation  of 
national  character,  and  of  the  chief  outlines  of 
the  primitive  human  conceptions  of  law.  —  We 
meet  with  a  true  philosophy  of  law  first  among 
the  Hellenes,  for  they  at  least  began  to  detach 
law  from  ethics  and  religion,  although  they  were 
far  from  completing  the  task  of  that  separation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  things,  they 
'  form  the  transition  from,  or  connecting  link  be- 
tween, the  east  and  the  west.  In  Judging  the 
organization  of  the  Orecian  state,  and  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  the  state,  we  must  not  forget  this 
middle  position  of  the  Hellenes.  Compared  with 
theocratic  and  patriarchal  despotism,  they  had 
made  notable  progress;  but  the  Oreeks  must  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  very  close  bondage,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  Roman  cmm,  not  to 
say  with  the  citizens  of  modern  states.  For  the 
Hellenic  state  was  absolute,  and  all  excellence, 
all  dperrf,  was  excellent  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
subservient  to  the  state,  and  became  a  leoXtrtxT^ 
aperfi.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  state  in- 
terfered in  almost  everything,  but  rather  that 
everything  was  absorbed  in  the  state.  Religion 
was  the  state's  religion,  and  any  one  who  an- 
nounced new  gods  had  to  drain  the  fatal  cup. 
The  family  was  only  a  means  to  the  ends  of  the 
state.  The  state  might  prevent  trade  and  traflSc 
with  foreign  countries,  and  fetter  the  free  activ- 
ity of  the  economy  of  individuals;  it  acknowl- 
edged no  society  but  itself.  That  state  was  only 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  same  political  idea 
which  prescribed  to  music  its  melodies,  to  instru- 
ments their  tunes,  and  even  ventured  to  forbid 
the  Hellenes  to  read  Homer.  This  political  idea 
was  not  only  oppressive  to,  but  it  actually  de- 
stroyed, the  family,  by  authorizing  the  commun- 
ity of  women  and  children,  and  the  selection  of 


the  parties  to  be  united  as  man  and  wife  by  the 
public  magistrates.  —  This  entire  conception  of 
the  state  was  possible  only  because  of  the  very 
limited  territorial  extent  of  the  Hellenic  states 
themselves.  The  Hellenic  state  was  the  city 
(iroAiS).  The  whole  government  easily  assiun^ 
a  narrow,  police  character,  interfering  in  almost 
everything.  Even  Aristotle,  although  he  ex- 
pressly warned  the  Oreeks  against  the  danger 
of  their  petty  state  system,  entertained,  in  this 
respect,  so  narrow  a  view,  that  he  actually  re- 
quired that  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  should 
be  personally  acquainted  with  one  another.  But, 
even  in  small  "city-states"  of  this  kind,  the  abso- 
lute absorption  of  the  individual  by  the  state  was 
possible  only  so  long  as  the  old  Hellenic  spirit 
maintained  itself;  when  the  subject,  without 
thought,  submitted  himself  to  the  substantial  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  spirit,  as  traditionally 
expressed  and  represented  in  religion,  customs 
and  the  state,  and  thus  submitted  himself  with  a 
feeling  that  things  could  not  be  otherwise.  —  Yet 
this  old  Hellenic  spirit  began  very  early  to  die 
out.  After  the  first  Persian  war  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  relation  of  absorption  of  the  individual 
by  the  state  accompanied  the  enlargement  of  the 
horizon  of  the  popular  mind  and  the  increase  of 
national  culture.  This  was  a  natural,  necessary, 
and  in  many  respects  a  wholesome,  movement. 
The  transition  to  reflection  in  this  instance  w^as, 
as  it  is  always  and  everywhere,  the  condition  pre- 
cedent of  a  higher  mental  development;  and  if 
the  Athenians  had  never  abandoned  the  point  of 
view  of  the  "  Marathonites,"  the  highest  which 
they  attained  in  science,  in  art  and  in  the  state, 
would  have  remained  unachieved^  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  negative,  dissolving  and  dis- 
integrating effects  that  accompany  all  thought,  or 
rather  reflection,  soon  became  very  prominently, 
very  sharply  and  very  one-sidedly  perceptible 
among  the  Greeks.  To  overcome  effects  of  this 
kind  requires  at  all  times  the  most  intense  and 
continuous  effort  of  all  human  energies.  It  ac- 
cordingly can  not  be  denied,  that  the  Hellenic 
national  character  did  not  bear  its  emancipation 
from  the  old  strict  observance  of  faith  and  cus- 
tom without  rapid  demoralization:  a  fact  which  is 
connected  with  the  exceedingly  rapid  course  of 
the  whole  history  of  Greece  from  its  earliest  be- 
ginning until  its  final  decay.  — The  period  of  the 
tophitt*  is,  properly  speaking,  the  time  when 
awakened  thought  presumed  to  question,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  doubt,  and  even  to  pull  down  every- 
thing that  was  customary  in  religion  or  morals,  in 
law  or  in  the  organization  of  the  state.  To  the 
Hellenes  this  epoch  had  nearly  the  same  meaning 
that  the  "  period  of  enlightenment "  of  the  past 
century  had  to  France  and  Gennany.  In  many 
things  it  was  injurious;  in  some,  useful;  but  in  all, 
necessary.  At  this  period  Hellenic  thought,  in 
spite  of  all  its  traditions,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  belief  that  things  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
they  were.  The  Greek  philosophers  asked  them- 
selves whether  right  and  wrong  were  settled  for 
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^1  time  by  nature;  or,  whether  they  were  only 
provisions  changeable   at   the   caprice  of  men. 
They  inquired  whether  those  ideas  were  (fni6ti  or 
%i6ti,  and  ever  afterward  this  controverey  ran 
through, the  entire  Hellenic-Roman  philosophy. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  Hellenes, 
face  to  face  with  this  first  problem,  should  have 
thrown  together  ethics  and  law.    The  right,  the 
good,the  law  (rx>  aya^ov,  6  vo^i of)— concerning 
which  they  inquired  whether  it  existed  ^e6ti  or 
4fiv6ti — ^was  with  them  not  only  the  law  of  legal 
right,  but  also  the  law  of  morality.    The  conser- 
Titives  maintained  the  eternal  inviolability  of  the 
law  of  legal  right  and  of  the  law  of  morality,  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  gods  and  of  nature;  but  the 
tojdiists,  armed  with  the  subtlety  and  culture  of 
the  more  modem  time,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  morality  and  the  law  of  legal  right 
are  by  no  means  always  the  same,  but  may  be  very 
contradictory  in  time  and  space.  —  The  sophists, 
howerer,  did  not  understand  that  the  idea  of  legal 
right  or  law  exists  with  all  nations;  that  the  cre- 
ation of  form*  of  law  or  legal  right  is  rooted  in 
the  nature  of    man,  and  that  only  the  form*  in 
which  this  idea  appears,  may  be  different  and 
even  contradictory,  according  to  national  charac- 
ter, and  to  natural  conditions  and  the  conditions 
of  the  time.    The  sophists,  because  they  saw  un- 
certain, changeable  forms  of  law,  rejected  the 
whole  idea  of  legal  right  and  of  the  good.    They 
maintuned  that  every  nation,  every  epoch,  as  well 
a«  every  individual,  from  motives  of  caprice  or 
interest,  might  prescribe  to  itself  or  himself  what 
it  or  he  should  consider  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
might  act  accordingly.    In  this  manner  subject- 
ivity finally  passed  all  bounds.    Although  at  the 
b^jinning  the  more  moderate  among  the  sophists 
-(Prodikoe,  Protagoras)  erected  fresh  barriers;  sub- 
sequently the  majority  (like  Gk)rgia8,  Hippias) 
both  theoretically  and  practically  followed  out  to 
the  last  consequences  this  anarchical  doctrine.    It 
has  been  justly  observed  that  even  Socrates,  as 
the  representative  of  the  right  of  free  investiga- 
tioD  into  all  traditional  institutions,  stood  on  en- 
tirely the  same  grotmd  as  the  sophists.    But  he 
differed  from  the  latter,  in  that  he  subordinated 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  the  purposes  of 
the  good,  and  wished  that  thought  should  not  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  demolition,  but  for 
the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  and  the  vol- 
antary  observance  of  the  law  of  morality.  —  In 
judging  the  philosophy  of  the  state  of  both  the 
great  pupils  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
political  situation,  and  of  the  general  conditiouTof 
Oreek  civilization  at  the  time.    That  process  of 
disint^ration,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system 
«f  ethics,  through  unrestrained  skeptical  thought, 
wu  making  alarmingly  rapid  progress.     In  a 
political  respect  this  degeneracy  manifested  itself 
in  an  nnbridled  ochlocracy,  as  in  Athens;  or  in  a 
malevolent  tyranny,  as  in  SicUy  and  the  other 
'viands.    All  earnest,  thinking  men,  in  all  the 
HeUenic  cities,  had  long  since  turned  away  with 


loathing  from  the  tiu-bulent  democracy,  and  sought 
support  and  assistance  in  the  strict  Doric  polit- 
ical and  moral  system,  with  its  aristocratic  ideals. 
We  must  keep  in  view  this  partiality  for  the  Doric 
political  ideal,  which  had  been  partly  realized 
in  the  state  of  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  understand 
how  Plato  could  reach  the  otherwise  imintelligi- 
ble  extremes  of  his  philosophy  of  the  state.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  tendency  to  abstract  theoretical  construc- 
tion that  characterized  the  whole  Hellenic  national 
character,  and  most  materially  all  Hellenic  specu- 
lation. This  explains  why  Plato  could  admit,  as 
the  principle  of  his  doctrine  of  the  state  and  of 
law,  the  same  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
psychology  and  of  his  analysis  of  the  individual 
man.  Hence,  the  well-known  simile  by  which  he 
illustrated  his  own  psychology :  As  the  charioteer 
guides  his  two-in-hand,  the  reason  (rovi)  must 
control,  and  keep  in  harmony  the  two  halves  of 
the  human  soul,  the  masculine,  courageous,  and 
the  feminine,  appetitive  halves.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  individual  man,  is  true  of  men  as  a 
whole,  as  they  appear  in  the  state.  This  whole 
only  represents  man  on  a  larger  scale,  as  one  ani- 
mated organic  being,  endowed  with  but  one  body 
and  one  soul.  In  other  words,  the  three  parts  of 
the  human  mind,  the  feminine  soul,  the  mascu- 
line soul  and  reason,  reveal  themselves  in  the 
state  as  three  classes  or  estates — the  class  of  trades- 
men, that  of  the  warriors,  and  that  of  the  wise 
men.  The  best  form  of  government,  to  wit,  aris- 
tocracy, consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  wise 
men,  the  passive  obedience  of  tradesmen,  and  the 
active  obedience  of  the  warrior  class.  Every  indi- 
vidual should  belong  completely  to  one  of  these 
orders,  and  be  entirely  absorbed  in  it.  All  private 
interests  are  destroyed  by  the  state's  distributing 
wives,  children  and  goods  among  the  citizens. 
The  state  controls  the  whole  education  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  and  continues 
to  educate  even  adult  individuala  It  prescribes 
the  tunes  of  the  lyre,  forbids  the  songs  of  Homer, 
as  being  too  passionate,  and  interdicts  all  imitative 
arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture  and  the  drama. 
The  most  gifted  among  the  warriors  after  a  long 
training  may  rise  to  the  class  of  the  wise  men; 
but  the  caste  of  tradesmen,  after  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  higher  orders,  as  the  adamant  f  oimda- 
tion  of  the  state,  must  remain  imbedded  in  the 
ground.  The  slaves,  so  indispensable  to  the  ancient 
state,  and  all  bodily  defective  children,  must  be  de- 
graded into  that  caste.  In  his  later  work,  the  twelve 
books  on  the  laws,  having  seen  the  impracticability 
of  his  ideal  state,  Plato  modified  his  extreme  no- 
tions concerning  the  community  of  women  and 
goods,  and  proposed  a  constitution,  half  way  be- 
tween oligarchy  and  democracy,  in  which  the 
laws  themselves  should  rule,  instead  of  his  ideal 
rulers,  the  order  of  wise  men.  —  In  Aristotle  we 
find  a  marked  progress  both  in  the  methods  and 
the  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  state.  This 
philosopher  gave  his  doctrine  of  the  state  a  broad 
historico-juristic  basis,  by  collecting  data  relating 
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to  the  constitutiona  of  no  fewer  than  108  different 
states,  and  critically  sifting  the  materials  in  a 
worli  that  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  As  re- 
gards the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  his  greatest 
merit  seems  to  lie  in  his  conception  of  man,  as 
a  Zmor  iioA.irix6y,  a  political  animal,  a  being 
by  nature  necessarily  impelled  to  form  states. 
It  is  not  with  Aristotle  as  with  Plato,  and 
most  of  the  other  Oreek,  Roman  and  Christian 
pliilosophers,  purely  external  urgency  and  help- 
lessness that  impel  man  to  form  the  state,  but  his 
very  nature.  The  ideal  basis  of  the  state,  side  by 
side  with  the  real,  was  first  proved  by  Aristotle; 
yet  without  his  distorting  that  ideal  in  either  a 
theocratic  or  transcendental  sense.  — The  collapse 
of  all  intellectual  life  in  Greece,  and  principtjly 
of  the  life  of  the  state,  was  soon  reflected  in  the 
prevailing  philosopliical  systems,  and  in  the  neg- 
lect of  political  life,  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
formerly  been  so  closely  identified.  The  sen- 
sualist-material tendency  of  the  Cyrenian  school 
Was  continued  in  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  neg- 
lected the  state.  The  rising  school  of  the  stoics, 
also,  which  in  many  respects  bore  a  resemblance 
to  the  earlier  school  of  cynics,  no  longer  regarded 
the  state  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
state,  which  had  represented  the  healthy  point 
of  view  peculiar  to  the  life  of  antiquity.  The 
pantheism  of  this  doctrine  accorded  a  marked 
prominence  to  the  subject,  and  led  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  grand  whole,  which  embraced  all  indi- 
viduals in  a  community  uf  the  cosmos.  Men 
must  live  conformably  to  the  law  of  nature 
{natura  eonteTuenter  rmere — a  maxim  on  which 
was  subsequently  based  the  so-called  jut  ncctura, 
or  law  of  nature,  which  accordingly  had  a  physico- 
ethical,  not  Juridical,  starting-point).  Nature  is 
supposed  to  impel  all  men,  even  all  beings,  that 
have  any  share  in  the  cosmic  soul,  consequently 
the  gods,  into  one  great  community;  and  any  one 
who,  in  regard  to  this  whole,  conducts  himself 
properly,  is  Just.  The  justice  of  men  among 
themselves  is  moral-politico- juridical;  that  of  men 
toward  the  gods  consists  in  piety.  As  in  the 
cosmos,  the  world-soul,  so  in  the  state  the  "state- 
soul,"  moves,  contains  and  controls  everything; 
but  this  soul  of  the  state  is  the  law. — As  is  known, 
the  teachings  of  the  stoics  became,  later,  the  fa- 
vorite doctrine  of  Rome,  when  it  had  gained  the 
empire  of  the  world;  and  precisely  as  the  Roman 
empire  finally  dissolved  all  nationalities,  even  its 
own,  into  one  universal  state,  so  also  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  philosophy  were  cosmopol- 
itan, and  no  longer  national-political.  —  These 
stoical  conceptions,  mingled  with  Christian  ele- 
ments, exerted  their  influence  far  into  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  "  Civitas  Dei "  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  himself  had  received  a  stoical  training, 
has  many  traits  of  the  stoical  noXii  Jtoi.  — 
There  was  once  a  lively  controversy  as  to  whether, 
and  how  far,  the  stoical  school  had  exercised  an 
influence  on  Roman  law;  but  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  and  with  our  deeper  historical  in- 
sight into  both  the  stoical  philosophy  and  Roman 


law,  such  a  question  can  no  longer  be  raised.  A 
school  of  French  jurists  (Cujacius),  with  the  laud- 
able intent  of  entering  into  the  whole  mental 
life  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  their  law  in  its  relation  tt^  the  sto- 
ical school;  and,  strange  to  say,  these  Jurista  sup- 
posed they  discovered  a  material  influence  of  that 
philosophical  system  on  the  Roman  law.  But 
we  now  know  that  that  law  was  only  the  outcome 
and  development  of  the  peculiar  popular  life, 
and  of  the  peculiar  talent,  of  the  Romans.  Its 
chief  excellence  consisted  precisely  in  its  repug- 
nance to  all  the  doctrinarian  wisdom  of  the 
schools  and  in  its  thoroughly  practical  wisdom. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  Roman  jurist 
to  allow  any  kind  of  philosophy  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  matter  of  his  real  juridical  ideas. 
There  certainly  are  to  be  found  many  stoical  ele- 
ments in  the  eorptM  juris,  but  only  in  its  general 
definitions,  in  its  erudition,  in  its  ethical  wnnrim* 
But  'those  philosophical  opinions  remained  com- 
pletely without  influence  on  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Romans,  in  a  purely  outward 
manner,  appropriated  to  themselves  all  Greek 
culture,  so,  too,  they  introduced  into  Italy,  Greek 
philosophy  and  political  theories,  yet  without  any 
real  appropriation  of  them,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther development  of  any  one  of.  them,  just  as 
they  erected  the  pillaged  statues  of  the  temple  on 
the  capitol,  often  bringing  them,  without  much 
discernment,  into  an  enforced  contact  with  their 
own  national  institutions,  heedless  whether  they 
harmonized  well  or  badly  with  the  latter.  Now, 
the  stoic  definitions  were  very  poorly  adapted  to 
the  matter  of  Roman  law,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  what  in  the  eorptu  jurit  is  juridical  is 
not  stoic,  and  what  is  stoic  is  not  JuridicaL  — 
The  Romans,  accordingly,  had  no  pUloaophy  of 
law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  so- 
called  philosophers,  particularly  Cicero,  learned 
philosophy  from  the  Greeks,  as  one  learns  a  foreign 
language,  without  changing  it,  or  working  it  into 
the  elements  of  Roman  law.  And  yet,  as  it  were, 
an  unconscious  philosophy  of  law,  such  as  never 
afterwKd  was  attained  to,  seems  to  pervade  the 
labors  of  the  Roman  jurisprudents.  The  eminent 
talent  of  the  Roman  mind  for  law  is  not  only 
displayed  in  the  acute  formulation  of  j\iridical 
ideas,  in  the  subtle  distinctions  of  these  ideas,  or 
in  the  admirable  conclusions  it  draws  from  them, 
in  their  algebra  of  juridical  ideas,  but  the  instinct 
for  the  deepest  intelligence  of  the  essence  of  law 
ia  still  more  luminously  revealed  throughout  the 
whole  development  of  it  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
prKtorial  edict  and  in  the  jHtitprvdentet.  The 
characteristic  traits  that  make  the  Romans  em- 
phatically the  juridical  nation  of  history,  were 
the  above,  and  the  gradual,  slow  transformation 
of  the  old,  obsolete  forms  of  law,  according  to 
the  wants  and  the  social  progress  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  their  efForts  to  do  justice  to  all  that  was 
new,  but  with  the  utmost  leniency  toward  the 
old.    The  incessant  mental  labor  of  the  Roman 
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Jurispnidents  for  centuries,  by  degrees  smootbed 
dovn  tbe  rigid,  specifically  Roman,  liarshnees  of 
tbeirlaw,  and  in  connection  with  the  growing  uni- 
rfnai  culture  of  their  empire,  changed  it  into  a.  jut 
gettHuM  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  that  is, 
inio  a  law  that  in  many  things  has  promulgated 
lasting  juridical  truths,  particularly  in  the  law  on 
obligations,  or  contracts,  and  in  the  general  theory 
of  the  law.      But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
to  effect  this,  that  specific  juridical  talent,  which 
iudf  was  incontestably  Roman,  was   required. 
Only  the  Romans   were  able  to  develop  their 
Roman  law  into  universal  law.    Their  law,  like 
Christianity,  conquered  the  world,  and  together 
with  the  whole  culture  of  antiquity,  and  as  a 
fragment  of    tliat  culture,  it  le^timately  passed 
into  mediaeval    and  modem  culture;  yet  legiti- 
mately only  in  as   far  as  even  that  fragment  of 
ancient  culture    could  be  assimilated  with  pro- 
priety to  our  life.      We  shall  return  below  to  this 
mbject.  —  To    tlie    Hellenic  philosophy  and  the 
Roman  law  were  now  added,  as  iniSuential  ele- 
ments in    the    history  of  ethical,  political   and 
juridical  ideas,    the  ideas  of  Christianity.    The 
influence  of  these  on  the  philosophy  of  law  was 
decidedly  unfavorable  in  the  beginning.    It  en- 
hanced the  fundamental  vice  of  that  philosophy 
in  the  extreme:   the  amalgamation  of   law  and 
mondity,  the  preponderance  of  the  internal  and 
the  moral  over  the  external  and  really  juridical. 
We  have  called  attention  above  to  the  fact,  that, 
tt  a  matter  of  couise,  there  can  be,  in  principle, 
no  opposition  or  contradiction  between  ethics  and 
law,  both  being  forms  of  one  same  force;  but  we 
have  also  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  spite 
of  thdr  close  connection,  there  is  a  very  decided 
Terence  between  law  and  ethics,  the  oblitera- 
tion of. which  operates  unfavorably  in  the  highest 
decree  on  both.     When  the  domain  of  inner  free- 
dom and  of  morality  is  occupied   by  the  law, 
when  reli^ouB  and  moral  precepts  are  understood 
OT  Mmceived  in  a  juridi<»l  sense,  then  religious 
and  moral  truth  perishes,  and  imtrue  and  un-free 
formal  holiness  and  apparent  morality  take  its 
phoe.    This  history  has  demonstrated  in  all  those 
I  'in  which  the  state  or  other  external  power 
1  sought  to  command  and  enforce  faith,  lelig- 
or  morality  by  coercive  measures.     In 
this  domain  of  the  free,  inner  life  of  the  soul,  only 
farms,   formulas  and    appearance   can  be  com- 
manded.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  law  is  con- 
founded with  ethics,  when  religion  and  morality 
seek  to  rule  the  state  and  dictate  codes  of  law,  we 
see   come  into  existence  those  abortive  systems 
which  would  paralyze  man's  highest  activity,  his 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  state,  and  substi- 
tute fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  for  healthy  action 
and  open  force.    Unmanly,  untrue  and  unhealthy 
organization  is  to  be   found  wherever  it  is  at- 
tempted to   replace  the  state  and  the   law  by 
tdigkm  and  morato.    Here,  too,  the  only  healthy 
and  normal  course  is  to  separate  what  is  different. 
— The  history  of  the  phQoeophy  of  law,  however, 
dM>w«  that  it  was  only  late  that  men  learned  to 
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keep  morality  separate  from  law.  Among  the 
Hellenes  we  find  the  clearest  contradiction  be- 
tween theii- theory  and  practice;  both  their  theory 
and  practice  confounded  ethics  and  law;  but 
while  in  its  practical  life  the  state  absorbed 
morality,  prescribed  ethico-religious  rules  or  laws, 
and  scarcely  endured  any  free  individual  life,  the 
science  of  the  law  and  of  the  state  was  entirely 
ethical.  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  that  the 
Hellenic  vocabulary  has  no  word  for  law  in  the 
sense  of  the  Roman  jut,  but  couples  ethico-relig- 
ious notions  with  the  words  5£/<i$,  Stxaiodvrrf, 
vitii6ti,  etc.;  and  we  have  seen  how,  from 
Pythagoras  to  Aristotle,  the  pedagogical  pre- 
ponderated in  the  state,  and  the  moral  in  the 
idea  of  the  law.  Among  the  Romans  the  life 
of  the  law  was  free  and  richly  developed,  but 
they  had  no  philosophy  of  law.  Their  jurists 
avoided  general  definitions  even  in  positive  law. — 
Christian  ideas  at  the  outset  evinced  a  strong 
diBinclination  toward  the  state,  which  was  still 
heathen  and  corrupt.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Christian  was  not  of  this  world.  The  true  home 
of  the  Christian  was  not  this  earth,  corrupted 
through  the  fall  of  man,  but  in  the  world  beyond. 
Above  all,  he  had  to  save  his  soul,  by  piety 
and  faith,  and  only  to  concern  himself  with  the 
state  when  it  was  unavoidable.  Aa  is  known, 
the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  expected  the 
speedy  end  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  contact  with  the  heathen  and 
sinful  life  of  tiie  state.  Religious  morality,  with 
them,  overruling  every  other  motive,  stepped 
into  the  foreground,  while  the  state  was  but  a 
secondary  concern,  or  was  considered  only  as  a 
necessary  evil.  If  human  nature  had  not  been 
corrupted  through  the  fall,  there  would  have  been 
neither  murder  nor  homicide,  nor  quarrels  con- 
cerning mine  and  thine,  and  consequently  no  need 
of  the  state  or  of  the  law.  Bin  was  introduced  by 
the  devU;  along  with,  or  at  least  on  account  of, 
sin,  the  state  and  the  law  had  also  entered  into  this 
world;  in  paradise  there  was  neither  king  nor 
judge.  With  this  sinful  world,  with  the  devil, 
the  state  and  the  law  were  to  disappear,  for  they 
will  not  be  required  in  heaven.  The  kx  tem- 
pore^ contains,  of  just  and  legal,  only  what  it 
borrowed  from  the  lex  aterna.  —  Such  was  the 
teaching  of  8t.  Augustine,  and  his  doctrine  was 
only  logical.  The  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Stagi- 
rite  had  taught,  that  man  by  his  ideal  nature  was 
drawn  toward  Uie  state;  that  the  latter  was  not  a 
necessary  evil,  but  a  necessary  good;  but  now 
Christianity  had  reached  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusion. This  world-shunning  view,  neglectful  of 
the  state  and  of  the  law,  governed  the  entire 
Christian  philosophy.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
confused  law  and  ethics  in  this,  that,  according 
to  the  former,  the  just  man  (the  SiHoSoi  of  the 
Bible)  was  only  the  person  who,  through  the  re- 
demption, had  been  rescued  from  sin.  Scholasti- 
cism over  and  again  called  to  mind  bow  man, 
so  long  as  his  nature  had  not  been  corrupted  by 
the  devil,  neither4cnew  nor  needed  the  law  or  the 
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state:  and  further,  that  all  law  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  religious  morality  and  the  ten  commandments. 
The  different  philosophers  and  their  parties  only 
diverged  from  one  another  in  this,  that  some  among 
them  ascribed  man's  knowledge  of  these  princi- 
ples to  divine  revelation,  while  others  ascribed  it 
rather  to  the  natural  reason  of  man.  Scholasti- 
cism further  made  frequent  attempts  to  distin- 
guish the  lex  divina  (the  moral  and  religious  law 
of  the  Mosaic-Christian  revelation)  from  the  lex 
naturalit  (the  voice  of  moral,  juridical  commands, 
dwelling  even  in  the  heart  of  the  heathen:  thus 
particularly  the  tolerant  and  liberal  Abelard). 
But  this  whole  intellectual  tendency,  which  at- 
tained its  lat«8t  expression  in  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225-74),  has  in  common  a  disregarding  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law,  and  the  coloring  of  both  by 
religious  morals.  —  Considering  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  this  idea  naturally  led 
to  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  church  over 
the  state,  in  its  quality  of  representative  of  re- 
Ugrious  morals.  But  the  opposition  to  this  idea 
was  preparing,  during  the  time  that  the  state, 
with  increasing  success,  began  to  struggle  for  its 
emancipation  from  the  church,  by  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  the  clergy, 
but  pursued  by  laymen  as  well,  and  particularly 
by  the  aid  of  the  revival  of  ancient  culture  and 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  The  struggles  of 
the  Hohenstauf  ens  against  the  papacy  may  appa- 
rently have  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  secu- 
lar power;  but  in  many  individuals  it  had  at  least 
aroused  a  doubt  concerning  the  legitimateness  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  increasing  power 
of  the  opposition  against  the  religious-moral  ab- 
sorption of  the  state  and  the  law,  was  not  the 
work  of  philosophers,  nor  the  outcome  of  theo- 
retical reasons,  but  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
statesmen  and  party  writers,  and  to  the  practical 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  period.  These  men 
at  first  opposed  these  principles  on  account  of 
their  practical  consequences.  Dante  and  Occam, 
the  brave  political  adherents  of  the  emperors 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  and  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
were  the  men  who  first  successfully,  for  prac- 
tico-political  reasons,  attacked  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  the  secular  powers,  and  the  whole 
theory  on  which  that  supremacy  was  based;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  did  this  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  Niccolo  Machiavelli 
(1469-1627)  submitted,  with  reckless  knavery, 
morality  to  political  ends.  In  his  ardent  wish 
to  see  Italy  freed  from  the  numerous  small 
despots  and  their  feuds,  he  called  for  an  abso- 
lute dictatorship,  which  by  any,  even  by  immoral 
means,  as  violence  and  fraud,  might  carry  out  the 
political  behests  of  the  times.  Yet  all  this  is  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  historical  conditions,  by 
the  times  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medicis,  as  also 
by  that  peculiar  talent  of  the  Neo-Latin  nations, 
particularly  of  the  Italians,  which  prompts  them 
to  follow  up  the  suggestions  of  any  ardent  passion 
to  the  end.    At  the  same  tim#  it  was  an  equally 


extreme  reaction  against  the  subjugation  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law  by  the  religious  morals  of 
the  church.  The  emancipation  of  the  state  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  ignoring  all  ethical  laws, 
and  of  sacrificing  morality  to  purely  political 
ends;  yet  the  motives  here  again  were  practioo- 
political:  the  wounds  of  torn  Italy  and  the  neces- 
sity of  healing  them.  Machiavelli  belonged  to 
the  period  bf  the  reformation,  that  amidst  vio- 
lent convulsions  completed  the  movement  which 
began  at  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  and  con- 
tinued through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent- 
uries; the  movement  which,  in  principle  and  for- 
ever, did  away  with  the  scholastic  idea  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law,  and  of  their  relations  to 
morality  and  the  church.  —  And  here,  again,  the 
men  who  achieved  these  results  were  not  philoso- 
phers of  the  schools,  armed  with  theories;  on  the 
contrary,  these  results  were  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  gigantic  strife  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  which  in  (Germany,  Bngland, 
Switzerland  and  France  led  to  radical  changes  in  the 
organization  of  church  and  state.  Once  more  the 
practico-politica!  movements  of  history  created  the 
necessity  of  not  abiding  by  old,  traditional  ideas, 
but  of  seeking  a  different  solution  of  a  number 
of  important  problems,  touching  the  relations  of 
church  and  state,  of  law  and  religion,  of  the  free- 
dom of  private  life,  the  rights  of  public  life,  and 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  relation  to  their  gov- 
ernments. Men  insisted  on  examining  for  them- 
selves into  these  problems,  in  order  possibly  to 
attain  higher  results.  Such  were  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  period,  which  aroused  so  many  pow- 
erful minds  in  Qermany  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  England,  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  this  manner  the  160  years  that 
followed  the  first  efforts  of  the  reformers,  until 
the  last  vanishing  traces  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
displayed  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  political  and 
juridico-philosophical  literature,  both  in  the  form 
of  long-winded  systems  and  of  short  polenoJcal 
writings  and  pamphlets. — The  reformers  them- 
selves, even  Luther  and  Melaucthon,  knew  hardly 
anything  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  ethics,  also,  they  still 
maintained  the  traditional  ideas  concerning  the 
lex  divina,  luUuraUs  and  poutiva.  There,  never- 
theless, were  a  few  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of 
the  reformers,  who,  both  in  theory  and  in  their 
practical  deductions,  boldly  broke  away  from 
their  teachers,  and  followed  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Such  was  Hubert  Languet  (1618-81),  who  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  of  conscience  openly  advo- 
cated popular  sovereignty.  The  same  was  also 
done  by  his  contemporaries,  Hotomanus  in  France, 
and  Oeorge  Buchanan  in  Scotland.  Melan<- 
thon's  pupil,  Hemming,  more  deliberately  than 
his  teacher,  severed  all  connection  with  the  dor- 
trine  of  the  middle  ages.  Yet,  along  with  all  thii<, 
there  were  many  stationary  men  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  reformation,  who,  in  the  field  of 
juridical  philosophy,  retained  unchanged  the  old 
views,  as  did  Oldudorp.    The  revival,  and  at  that 
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time  flourishing  condition,  of  Oneco-Roman  phi- 
lology caused  the  students  and  patrons  of  it  to 
show  a  decided  inclination  for  the  political  ideas 
of  antiquity.  The  Frenchmen  Hotoznanus,  Bodi- 
DUB,  Charron  (1S41-1608),  Oassendi  (1592-1666); 
the  Englishmen  More  and  Sidney ;  the  Italian 
Piccolomini  (1604),  and  others,  with  but  few 
Christian  modifications,  renewed  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  Hellenic  and  Roman  philosophy.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  maintain  that  in  all  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  harmless  whims  of  unprac- 
tical scholars.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  More 
and  Sidney  died  for  their  convictions.  Their 
theories  concerning  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  state  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  mediaeval 
theocratic  ideas;  and  in  this  respect  they  certainly 
lepresented  the  spirit  of  modem  times.  But  the 
old  point  of  view  was  at  the  same  time  vehemently 
defended  by  the  school  of  the  Jesuits.  The  con- 
Tersion  of  heretics  was  their  main  task.  Domin- 
icus  de  Soto,  Fernando  Vasquez,  Bellarmine,  Mo- 
lina, Snarez  and  Mariana  are  the  moat  prominent 
names  connected  with  the  tendency  of  this  school. 
They  frequently  displayed  great  learning  and  in- 
telligence. They  skillfully  employed  the  theo- 
ries of  the  principle  of  sociality  and  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  which  were  in  favor  at 
the  time.  In  other  words,  they  defended  the  old, 
desperate  cause  with  the  arms  of  their  adversaries, 
sod  in  so  doing  scorned  no  means  that  proved 
serrioeable  for  their  holy  purpose.  They  even 
considered  the  murder  of  an  heretical  prince  a 
duty.  The  church  herself  was  finally  compelled 
to  disacknowledge  these  ultra-apostles  of  hers;  yet 
long  before  that  not  only  governments  had  had 
their  books  burned  by  tXie  hands  of  the  public 
executioner,  but  deeply  religious  men,  like  Pascal, 
had  directed  their  combined  power  of  heart  and 
intellect  against  this  deplorable  misuse  of  religion. 
—  We  next  come  to  a  long  line  of  conspicuous 
^tish  philosophers  who  wrote  concerning  the 
state.  Most  of  them  had  for  point  of  departure 
the  problems  that  were  agitating  their  own  insular 
kingdom  in  particular,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
justly  claim  a  certain  universal  importance,  be- 
caose  the  convulsions  that  shook  Uie  state  and 
diurch  in  England  were  closely  connected  with 
the  general  religious-political  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
these  men,  also,  there  were  harmless  philological 
dreamers,  who  regarded  the  revival  of  antiquity  as 
the  standard  suited  to  their  own  time.  This  not 
only  applies  to  More  and  Sidney,  but  even  to  the 
U^y  realistic  Bacon  of  Verulam,  who,  with 
gennine,  practical  English  common  sense,  looked 
upon  utility  as  the  principle  of  the  state.  He, 
nerettheless,  to  a  certain  degree,  leaned  on  Plato, 
ladng  the  state  on  ethics,  while  Plato  based  it  on 
psydKdogy.  In  the  great  struggle  for  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people, 
sbeolutiam  found  an  intelligent  champion  in 
Hobties,  who  in  a  logical  manner  attributed  abso- 
lute inviolabflity  to  all  government,  while  others, 
like  Mmadus  and  Filmer,  demonstrated  the  auto- 


cratic power  of  the  monarch  from  the  Scriptures: 
the  latter,  in  bis  notorious  Patriarch  (1665),  main- 
tained the  identity  of  the  royal  and  paternal 
power,  and  showed  that  God  had  instituted  abso- 
lute monarchy  with  Adam,  in  Paradise.  Milton, 
with  his  wonted  enthusiasm  for  truth,  morality 
and  freedom,  successfully  attacked  Salmasius, 
while  the  penetrating  intellect  of  Locke  com- 
pletely overthrew  Filmer's  patriarchal  doctrine. 
At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  sociality,  as  it 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Oerman  and  Dutch 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  law,  was  established 
psychologically  by  Richard  Cumberland,  with 
whose  name  the  school  of  so-called  English  moral- 
ists is  associated:  Shaftesbury,  Wollaston,  Clarke, 
Hutcheaon,  Home,  Ferguson  and  Adam  Smith. — 
David  Hume  also  went  in  this  same  direction, 
although  in  many  respects  he  conflicted  with  its 
tendencies.  His  austere  skepticism  rejected  the 
traditional  "  myths  "  of  a  state  of  nature  and  of  a 
social  contract.  Oeneral  utility  is  his  principle  of 
the  state,  of  law  and  of  justice;  for  peace  and  good 
faith  will  in  the  end  prove  more  profitable  than 
violence  and  cunning.  In  this  manner  he  sought 
both  to  modify  and  support  the  optimism  of  the 
moralists.  This  utilitarianism,  which  among  Eng- 
lish philosophers  began  with  Bacon,  frequently 
after  reappeared  in  England,  under  ever- varying 
forms,  as  a  characteristic  trait;  and  in  our  own  cen- 
tury it  attained  its  most  marked  expression  in  the 
system  of  Bentham.  —  Yet  the  main  branch  of  the 
intellectual  current  at  that  time  flowed  through  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries.  Here  the  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nature  emanated  from  Hugo  Qrotlos, 
inasmuch  as  he,  with  greater  decision  and  con- 
sciousness than  his  predecessors,  reduced  all  posi- 
tive law  of  whatever  kind  to  the  common  basis  of  a 
constantly  imiform  law  of  nature.  It  was  also  very 
characteristic  of  the  practical  starting  point  of  all 
this  movement,  that  even  Orotius  begins  with  the 
simple  question:  "Is  it  ever  just  to  wage  wart" 
To  investigate  this  question,  the  terrible  wars,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness  during  his  own  life- 
time (1688-1648),fumished,  indeed, aufflcientcause. 
He  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  in  the 
case  of  just  defense  or  demand  for  satisfaction; 
and  he  only  occasionally  comes  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  legal  principle  itself.  It  is,  besides, 
very  remarkable  that  Orotius,  as  well  as  all  the 
following  teachers  of  the  law  of  nature,  gradually 
distinguished  more  sharply  between  law  and  the 
morals  of  religion,  although  they  regarded  Ood, 
or  his  revealed  will,  as  the  common  basis  of 
both.  As  to  the  particular  institutes  of  public 
law,  Orotius  seeks  to  prove  that  they  do  not 
necessarily,  or  altogether  certainly,  emanate  from 
the  reason,  yet  he  contends  that  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely contradict  it.  This  problem  might,  indeed, 
have  led  to  a  fruitful  analysis  of  the  matter  of 
the  law,  if  the  whole  law  of  nature  had  not  started 
from  a  false  conception  of  humanity  and  of  his- 
tory. Another  fiction  of  this  doctrine  is  the  sup- 
position of  a  Uate  of  nature  (»tatit»  natunUu), 
corresponding  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  a  con- 
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dition  of  humanity  before  the  beginnings  of  soci- 
ety and  of  the  state;  and  this  condition  of  nat- 
ure, with  tlie  theological  philosophers,  frequently 
meant  the  supposed  state  in  Paradise  before  the 
fall  of  man  (fiUUus  integritatu),  but  with  others,  a 
condition  of  wretchedness  and  helpless  want  after 
the  fall.  —  It  was  possible,  from  these  general 
premises,  to  draw  the  most  opposite  conclusions 
in  questions  of  detail.  Thus  Hobbes,  from  the 
political  contract,  which  unconditionally  bestows 
sovereignty  on  the  monarch,  infers  extreme  abso- 
lutism; while  Rousseau,  from  his  eorUTot  toeial, 
reaches  permanent  revolution,  the  sovereign 
people  having  made  every  office  revokable,  and 
thus  at  any  time  being  able  to  depose  the  king. 
Between  both  these  extremes  there  exist  various 
kinds  of  modified  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Spinoza  here  also  sustained  the  superiority  of 
his  genius;  and  although  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  influences  and  errors  of  the  scholarship 
of  his  time,  he  on  certain  main  points  decidedly 
opposed  them.  Thus,  he  combats  the  hypothesis 
that  men  by  the  political  contract  ever  renounced 
their  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that 
only  in  the  state  do  they  acquire  freedom;  that  be- 
fore the  state  there  existed  only  arbitrary  pow«r; 
and  that  only  in  the  state  is  it  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  irrational  and  unlimit«l  unrestraint,  un- 
worthy of  man,  to  attain  to  an  existence  in  accord- 
ance with  reason.  —  Samuel  Pufendorf  agrees 
with  Spinoza  in  combating  the  theological  view  of 
the  state.  The  remarkable  juridical  talent  of  the 
former  placed  him  on  many  points  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  traditional  tendency  to  fill  up  the 
whole  domain  of  law  with  moral-religious  ideas, 
and  involved  him  in  numerous  polemical  conflicts 
with  the  advocates  of  the  latter  school.  Although 
he  also  draws  no  clear  distinction  in  principle,  be- 
tween law  and  morality,  in  most  matters  of  detail 
his  sound  juridical  sense  correctly  distinguished 
between  them  and  connected  them.  With  Spi- 
noza, he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  "state 
of  nature  "  of  man  before  the  social  contract  is  the 
most  wretched  hypothesis  conceivable,  and  that 
man  did  not  enter  into  a  state  of  society  by  con- 
tract, but  was  impelled  thereto  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  his  nature,  '{he  commands  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  society  or  the 
community,  Pufendorf  holds  may  be  enforced, 
and  are  jus  perfectum;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
that  only  serve  to  render  human  association  more 
pleasant  or  agreeable,  are  not  coercible,  and  con- 
stitute jura  impejfecia.  Pufendorf  further  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  duties  of  man  toward 
himself,  and  his  duties  toward  others;  and  among 
the  latter  he  distinguishes  the  absolute  and  the 
hypothetical,  that  arise  from  special  agreements 
(adtientitia  obligationU),  such  as  the  rights  of 
property,  the  rights  of  the  family,  and  the  state, 
into  which  men  entered,  and  that  by  contract,  to 
prevent  the  war  of  all  against  all.  Here  Pufen- 
dorf pays  homage  to  the  errors  of  his  time;  but 
he  decidedly  opposes  them  in  his  conception  of 
the  chtuch,  which,  as  a  corpus  mysUeum,  should 


wield  no  immediate,  and  particularly  no  politi- 
cal, supremacy  in  the  state.  The  church  may 
appoint  teachers  of  its  own  f^th;  but  it  b 
subject  to  the  state,  like  any  private  society,  and 
in  things  not  spiritual  it  i^ould  be  deprived  of 
all  coercive  power.  — Nevertheless,  other  ardent 
champions  of  the  old  theory  soon  appeared,  to 
oppose  these  innovations,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  century, 
in  Seckendorf  and  Albert!,  andthetwoCocceji,  as 
well  as  in  the  works  of  their  pupils,  who  directly 
based  both  law  and  morals  on  the  will  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  the  ten  commandments.  CbristUm 
Thomasius  (1655-1728)  was  a  real  standard- 
bearer  on  the  field  of  progress,  just  as  he  was  the 
devoted  adversary  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft, 
and  the  first  who  lectured  on  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  G«rman  language.  At  his  first  appearance, 
while  he  still  adhered  to  Orotius  and  Pufendorf, 
he  was  goaded,  like  Luther,  by  the  polemical  writ- 
ings of  his  numerous  and  violent  adversaries,  into 
much  more  extreme  views.  His  point  of  depart- 
ure is  a  strict  separation  of  religious-moral  doc- 
trine from  natural  law.  The  former,  he  claims, 
has  its  origin  in  divine  revelation,  the  laher  in  hu- 
man reason,  and  the  more  reverently  we  grant  the 
precedence  to  the  former,  within  its  own  sphere, 
the  more  marked  will  be  the  independence  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  law. — Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  was  not 
so  important  an  element  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  law  as  was  Thomasius, 
who,  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  manner,  im- 
parted a  powerful  impulse  to  that  development; 
but  Leibnitz  was  a  most  powerful  force,  by  the 
general  spread  of  his  ideas,  broadly  developed  by 
Wolff  (167&-1754);  ideas  which  ruled  the  litera- 
ture and  the  whole  world  of  enlightened  Oennau 
thought,  in  the  period  of  its  avfHdrung  (enli|^t- 
enment).  To  Leibnitz,*justice  is  the  virtue  which 
preserves  the  normal  condition  of  man's  social  life. 
The  pre-established  harmony  which  keeps  the 
universe  together,  reveals  itself,  in  the  commun- 
ity of  men,  as  law,  hedging  in  the  institutions  of 
marriage,  of  paternity,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  the  commune  and  the  state.  In  this 
sense,  to  obey  Qod  and  to  obey  reason  are  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  the  conviction  of  the 
binding  force  of  the  law  docs  not  come  through 
the  state  contract  or  political  contract  or  social  con- 
tract, but  is  given  with  the  idea  of  law  itself.  — 
Still,  it  was  not  these  deep  views  themselves,  but 
rather  the  theistic-rationalistic  ideas  of  an  ethico- 
pedagogical  kind,  that  governed  the  Oerman  auf- 
klSrung  (enlightenment),  through  the  broad  inter- 
pretation and  amplification  of  Wolfilan  dogma- 
tism. —  But  even  this  harmless  system  of  Ocnnan 
rationalism,  on  many  points,  calls  to  mind  the 
dangerous  theories  which,  duringthe  same  period, 
abounded  in  the  French  idaireitsemmt  {tea&gbx- 
enment),  the  attempted  realization  of  which  -was 
destined  to  shake  and  startle  the  world  in  the 
French  revolution. — In  France  the  thoroughly 
corrupt  moral-political  and  politico-economical 
state  of  things,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  had,  in  a  Montaigne,  engendered  abso- 
lute skepticism  as  to  the  power  of  tlie  moral  law; 
and  the  fermenting  putrescence  of  that  state  of 
affairs  finally  found  a  natural  outlet  in  the  French 
revolution.  —  In  fact,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  time  placed 
itself  in  open  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  the  state,  the  church  and 
society,  from  which  that  culture  itself  had  sprung. 
The  rationalism  of  the  encyclopaedists,  influenced 
both  by  the  Knglish  moralists  and  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  natiiral  sciences,  the  study  of 
which  was  renewed,  proclaimed  iiUerest  (rintSriC) 
the  principle  of  all  action,  even  of  all  noble  action, 
the  latter  also,  it  was  claimed,  being  due  to  an 
enlightened  self-love.  In  order  to  protect  the  prac- 
tical results  of  this  view,  men  formed  society,  and 
created  the  state  (D'Alembert,  Didfrot);  society 
and  the  state  being  but  the  outcome  of  ^e  noble* 
pamont  of  men,  such  as  ambition,  pride  and  love 
of  glory.  Thus  Voltaire;  but  this  author  here  drew 
an  illegitimate  conclusion,  because  from  the  above 
starting  point,  the  state  would  manifestly  owe  its 
origin  to  the  abject  passion  of  fear.  Nevertheless, 
Voltaire's  practical  efforts  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cruel  penal  code  of  his  time,  possess 
a  hitler  value  than  his  theory.  To  effect  that 
improTement,  he  worked  in  connection  with  the 
philanthropic  club  II  Cafi  of  Milan,  particularly 
with  Beccaria,  who,  in  his  book  Dei  delitti  e  deUe 
feae,  opposed  with  all  his  might  both  torture  and 
capital  punishment.  Yet  this  he  did  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  contract,  and  by 
the  use  of  arguments  which  would  altogether  de- 
prive the  state  of  the  right  of  punishment.  The 
circle  that  gathered  round  Baron  Holbach,  and 
the  writings  that  emanated  from  it,  revealed  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  this  period  of  "  enlight- 
enment." Bousseau,  however,  was  the  real  har- 
Unger  of  the  revolution.  His  whole  frame  of 
mind,  his  absolute  rupture  with  history,  his  lev- 
eling of  all  existing  institutions,  his  heedless  neg- 
lect of  all  experience,  his  bold  construction  of 
systems  on  entirely  new  ground,  were  destined 
soon  to  pass  from  theory  into  the  practice  of  the 
French  people.  Rousseau  expressly  declares,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  whether  there  ever 
existed  a  primitive  state  of  man;  but  that,  in  real- 
ity, man's  primitive  condition  consisted  in  the 
equality  of  all  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  that  state 
there  was  neither  right  nor  wrong  nor  property. 
The  first  appropriation  of  things  produced  in- 
equality, and  thus  kindled  envy  and  ambition. 
The  lacial  eorUraei  was  concluded,  in  order  to 
control  the  outbreak  of  these  passions.  Each 
individoal  entered  into  this  contract  with  each 
other  mdividual;  and  thus  in  every  act  of  the 
state  every  individual  should  be  consulted;  and 
so  the  English  are  really  free  only  at  the  moment 
of  the  elections  to  parliament  I  Sovereignty  is 
only  bestowed  conditionally  and  revocably;  and 
when  authority  becomes  despotic,  that  is,  when  it 
•Ms  arbitrarily,  it  thereby  cancels  the  social  con- 
trsct,  and  re-establishes  the  state  of  nature;  in 


other  words,  it  is  not  the  people,  but  the  govern- 
ment, that  is  in  revolution.  Despotism  is  by  its 
very  nature  a  revolution,  and  the  uprising  of  the 
citizens  is  only  the  result  of  that  revolution. 
The  political  consequences  of  these  doctrines 
afterward  appeared  In  the  statesmen  of  the  rev- 
olution, in  Sieyes,  to  whom,  as  to  Mlrabeau,  the 
third  estate,  which  hitherto  had  been  nothing, 
was  everything.  Thomas  Paine  proclaimed  the 
most  advanced  tenets  of  this  revolutionary  phi- 
losophy. For  him,  even  the  Jacobins  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  their  ideas;  he  regarded 
all  government  as  an  evil,  and  called  monarchy 
and  the  papacy  the  inventions  of  the  devil. 
His  work  on  the  rights  of  man  was  directed 
against  the  great  English  statesman  Burke,  who, 
with  a  rare  abundance  of  superior  political  wis- 
dom, combated  the  abstract  theories  of  Rousseau 
and  the  revolution.  The  effect  of  this  whole 
school  was  doubtless  a  destructive  one.  Still,  in 
one  man  at  least,  who  otherwise  completely  be- 
longed to  it,  Montesquieu,  negation  is  found  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  construction,  not  so 
much  as  regards  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  law,  in  which  he  was  rather  insig- 
nificant, as  in  his  method,  and  in  one  main  result 
of  that  method.  While  Rousseau  intentionally 
tunied  his  back  upon  history,  Montesquieu  sought 
to  base  his  philosophical  reflections  on  the  state, 
and  its  constitution  on  historical  experience. 
The  wholesome  result  of  this  sound  method  was, 
that  while  Rousseau  arrived  at  only  abstract  sys- 
tems, devoid  of  real  political  vitality,  Montes- 
quieu, by  his  historical  investigations,  was  led  to 
the  English  constitution,  and  thus  earned  for 
himself  the  lasting  merit  of  having  transplanted 
the  main  traits  of  English  constitutional  monarchy 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  having  made  it 
familiarly  known  there,  and  of  having  endeared 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  —  At  the  same 
time  there  arose  in  Germany  a  kindred  historical 
tendency.  Justus  Henning  Bohmer  had  ener- 
getically combated  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
the  law  of  nature  concerning  the  political  or 
state  contract,  as  well  as  the  theological  doctrine 
in  reference  to  the  immediately  divine  origin  of 
kingly  authority.  These  doctrines,  he  maintained, 
were  contrary  to  all  history.  Tlie  hittoria  jwrit 
proved  manifestly,  that  the  foundations  of  states 
and  the  organization  of  law  were  human  institu- 
tions gradually  developed,  and  which  Ood  had 
only  permitted  as  he  had  all  other  things.  — 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
enlarged  intellectual  activity  in  all  the  exact  sci- 
ences appeared  throughout  Oermany,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  youthful  vigor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Q6ttingen  (founded  1734).  To  this  activ- 
ity was  added  the  careful  editing  and  criticism  of 
long-neglected  juridical  materials,  side  by  side 
with  the  Roman  law,  which  hitherto  had  alone 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture: we  mean  German  law.  The  activity  of 
the  elder  Qermanists  who  were  at  work  upon  the 
history  of  the  Oennan  empire  and  German  law. 
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and  on  the  antiquities  and  amenities  of  the  Ger- 
man law,  recall  the  life  which  then  stirred  in 
this  field,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
new  historical  school.  At  the  time,  this  tendency 
bad  certainly  no  direct  influence  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  law.  The  latter  still  dragged  along  the 
road  of  the  old  WolfSan  law  of  nature  in  a 
series  of  numberless  compendiums,  copied  one 
firom  another ;  and  when  the  mighty  blow  fol- 
lowed— the  criticism  of  Kant,  which  overthrew  all 
such  dogmatism — it  did  not  proceed  from  the  pos- 
itive science  of  law,  or  from  historical  science,  but 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  school.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  effects  which  followed  were 
t^iao  limited  to  the  philosophy  of  the  school. — Ab- 
stract philosophy,  through  pure  construction,  had, 
in  the  science  of  law  also,  been  carried  to  absurd- 
ity. The  great  systems  of  subjective  idealism, 
that  followed  the  criticism  of  Kant,  notwithstand- 
ing many  subtle  aperfus  in  detail  to  be  found  in 
Hegel,  Fichte  and  Bchelling,  finally  turned  out  to 
be  only  ingenuous  mental  aberrations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  new  historical  school,  from  the  very 
outset,  was  far  from  seeking  the  creation  of  a 
philosophy  of  law.  Hugo,  Savigny,  Puchta,  Nie- 
buhr,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Eichborn  and  Qrimm, 
by  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
hiatory,  language,  myths,  and  the  history  of  law, 
obtained  a  far  deeper  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
nature,  development  and  life  of  the  law.  After 
thefikll  of  the  great  a  priori  systems,  the  results  of 
this  historical  school,  although  not  as  yet  clothed 
in  the  language  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of  law, 
stepped,  as  it  were,  ipso  jure,  into  the  place  of  all 
those  exploded  theories.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
this  historical  school,  and  particularly  its  methods, 
have  become  the  necessary  starting  point  of  all 
future  philosophy  of  law.  The  immediate  task 
of  that  philosophy  will  still  long  consist  in  appro- 
priating, and  shaping  into  the  form  and  language 
at  philosophy,  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
by  this  historical  school.  —  As  regards  Kant,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  refuses  to  reach 
the  absolute  by  the  "  theoretic  reason,"  or  by  the 
cognitive  faculty;  but,  in  the  field  of  practical 
reason,  he  assumes  God  as  a  postulate,  through 
which  he  and  all  his  followers  derived  religion 
from  ethics  in  the  same  way  that  ethics  were  in 
the  middle  ages  derived  from  religion.  After  the 
manner,  and  partly  in  the  very  language,  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Thomasius  to  WolfC,  Kant 
finds  the  distinction  between  legal  and  moral 
duties  in  the  external  coercive  power  of  the  law. 
This  constitutes  the  epitome  of  all  the  norms, 
under  the  presupposition  of  which,  the  freedom 
of  all  individuals  is  compatible  with  a  com- 
mon law  for  all.  Kant  is  certainly  profound  in 
basing  the  rightfulness  of  legal  coercion  on  the 
reason  of  the  law;  and  every  one,  who  himself  is 
endowed  with  reason,  may  inwardly,  and  on  that 
very  account  also  outwardly,  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  coercion  of  the  law.  —  We  need 
not  here  enumerate  the  multitude  of  dependent 
disciples  of  Kant,  who  for  a  length  of  time  con- 


cerned themselves  with  the  law  of  nature.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  juridical 
mind  like  Feuerbach's  was  at  the  beginning  ca^ 
tivated  by  Kant's  ideas,  which  ruled  the  entire 
culture  of  the  epoch.  Soon,  however,  he  strove 
to  sever  law  from  its  identification  with  the  moral 
law.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  distiiict 
juridical  faculty  in  man,  side  by  side  with  the 
moral  faculty;  and  the  idea  of  freedom,  whidi 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  system  of 
Kant's  science  of  law,  he  deliberately  btmishes 
from  law  into  the  moral  domain,  so  that  he 
wrongly  bases  his  whole  system  of  penal  law  on 
a  refined  theory  of  psychological  coercion,  and 
punishes  crimes  above  all  things  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  danger.  —  In  Fichte,  on  the 
contrary,  the  preponderance  of  the  practical  rea- 
son transforms  all  philosophy,  and  particularly 
the  theory  of  law,  into  ethics.  Not  only  religion 
and  morals  are  identified,  but,  in  the  later  stage 
of  his  philosophy,  law  becomes  a  means  to  the 
ends  of  morality.  In  the  compulsory  state  there 
prevails  only  the  lower  freedom  of  the  law,  but  in 
his  reason-state  the  higher  freedom  of  culture. 
This  reason-state,  which,  as  a  moral  institution, 
has  to  realize  the  virtue  of  justice,  according  to 
Fichte,  is  practically  the  hermetically  closed  ooA- 
mercial  state,  in  which,  however,  as  in  Plato'a 
ideal  republic,  all  freedom  of  individual  life  iaioet. 
In  the  Hegelian  system,  by  the  side  of  monstioaa 
distortions  of  juridical  or  legal  ideas,  there  are  to 
be  found  several  clever  ideas,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  penal  law.  It  is  weU  known  that  in  this  sys- 
tem the  double-edged  principle,  "All  that  is,  is 
rational,"  has  been  misused  to  support  the  ex- 
tremest  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  to  defend  the 
most  corrupt  political  systems.  We  must  also  lay 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  all  this  ingenuous  phOoeo- 
phy  succumbed  to  the  error  of  its  methods;  the  a 
priort  construction  of  all  reality  from  "  pure  "  ideas, 
with  the  apparent  neglect  of  all  experience,  and 
of  the  sciences  based  on  experience.  At  the  very 
time  that  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  law,  re- 
ligion and  history,  and  Schelling's  phUosophy 
of  nature,  marked  the  failure  of  these  bold  a 
priori  constructions,  the  above-named  founders 
of  the  historical  school  had  obtained  important 
results,  through  more  diligent  and  thoughtful 
detailed  investigations  in  the  field  of  law,  tra- 
dition, religion,  language  and  all  the  intellectual 
sciences.  These  results  have  since  become  last- 
ing achievements,  not  only  of  the  historical  and 
positive,  but  also  of  the  philosophical,  treatment 
of  these  sciences.  —  Before  we  pass  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  historical  school,  and 
try  to  apply  them  to  philosophy,  we  must  at 
least  mention  certain  groups,  that  are  equally 
distant  from  the  great  idealistic  systems,  and 
from  the  historical  tendency,  but  still  in  many 
respects  related  to  both,  though  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  current  of  political  and  social 
thought.  The  spirit  of  restoration  and  reaction 
in  the  state  and  the  church,  which,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  revolution,  ruled,  in  Napo- 
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Jtaa,  the  whole  European  continent,  called  forth 
in  Qennany  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  collect- 
ively may  be  deacribed  as  the  romanticism  of  the 
philosophy  of  law.  These  phenomena  are  closely 
connected  with  the  romantic  tendency  in  art  and 
culture,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  weapons 
from  the  conservative  side  of  the  idealistic  sys- 
lems,  as  well  as  from  the  historical  school.  —  In 
this  manner  Earl  L.  von  Haller,  with  stubborn 
lopai  methods,  would  restore  the  whole  medi- 
eval idea  of  the  state;  that  is,  he  denies  that  the 
idea  of  constitutional  law  is  different  from  that  of 
private  law.  The  state  is,  according  to  him,  noth- 
ing but  a  great  landed  domain;  the  king  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  domain;  the  citizens  are  his  servants 
or  tenants;  the  taxes  are  rents;  and  war  is  but  the 
private  feod  of  the  lord  of  the  land.  In  this  pat- 
rimonial state  there  naturally  exist  no  rights  be- 
longing to  the  citizen.  With  Fr.  Schlegel  and 
Adam  MDller  this  state  romanticism  inclined 
towud  the  <Aurch.  In  Steffens  and  Baader  this 
same  tendency  was  closely  connected  with  the  ideal 
mysticism  of  Schelling.  —  This  school  closes  its 
preliminary  stage  of  development  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  law  of  Julius  Stahl.  This  philosophy 
appeared  with  greater  pretensions,  and  displayed 
mate  correct  dialectics  and  subtler  methods  of 
danonstration.  By  leaning  toward  the  historical 
tcfaod,  it  somewhat  disguises  its  real  purpose,  but 
Hke  Hatter's  restoration,  it  was  really  noUiing  but 
a  return  to  the  middle  age,  a  relapse  into  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  the  state  taught  by  Pufendorf 
and  Thomasius;  his  doctrine  of  the  state  begins 
IS  orthodox  theology.  —  Sodalitm  forms  an  ex- 
treme contrast  to  this  Cknnan  romanticism  of  the 
Sate.  At  a  much  earlier  period  it  had  been  accli- 
matized in  France;  but  it  grew  most  luxuriantly 
dming  the  period  of  the  restoration. — Even  before 
the  time  of  the  encyclopsedists,  Morelli  had  called 
private  property  the  source  of  all  evil.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  earth,  given  undivided  to  man, 
should  remain  undivided.  Labor  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  men  according  to  their  strength 
and  capacity,  and  the  product  of  that  labor  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  each,  the  surplus  sold,  and 
what  was  obtained  for  it  divided  equally  among 
all.  —  But  to  maintain  this  state  of  things,  legisla- 
tion vas,  as  a  matter  of  course,  needed;  a  legisla- 
tion which,  as  in  the  case  of  Lycurgus,  Plato  and 
?icfate,  would  destroy  all  liberty.  The  right  to  la- 
bor was  then  recognized  by  the  views  which  at  that 
time  prevailed,  and  ruled  in  all  France,  the  views 
of  the  physiocrates,  Mirabeau,  Quesnay,  Gour- 
nay,  and  even  of  the  moderate  Turgot.  During 
and  after  the  revolution,  these  ideas  reappeared, 
with  stormy  energy,  in  Babeuf,  Darth£,  Miuechal, 
Boimarotti,  Saint  Simon,  Bazard,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
and  Proudhon.  In  Le  Maistre  and  Lammenais 
they  were  associated  with  the  ecclesiastical,  relig- 
■oas  romanticism  of  the  state.  The  former  re- 
garded the  papacy  as  the  hi^est  international 
tribanal,  whOe  the  hitter,  with  a  generous  but  very 
niMtatennaiiHke  enthusiasm,  dreamt  of  the  re-es- 
taUidunent  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  early 


Christian  community.  We  may  also  mention 
briefly  other  chief  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  state  in  France,  which  yet  are  not  originally 
French.  The  old  liberals  and  old  constitutional- 
ists (Constant,  Quizot,  etc.,)  as  Montesquieu  had 
once  done,  inclined  toward  the  English  constitu- 
tion. Others  yet  sought  to  introduce  and  nat- 
uralize in  France  the  methods  and  results  of  Ckr- 
man  philosophy,  particularly  of  the  great  ideal- 
istic systems  (as  Cousin),  partly  in  order  to  com- 
bat materialism,  which,  together  with  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences,  seems  to  pre- 
ponderate in  modem  French  culture.  —  We  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  pass  judgment,  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  on  the  multitudinous  tend- 
encies of  the  German  philosophy  of  law  since 
Hegel's  time,  tendencies  which  are  still  in  full 
course  of  growth,  and  greatly  at  variance  among 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  any  philosophy  of  law 
that  wishes  to  raise  itself  to  the  actual  level  of 
the  science  of  law,  can  not  henceforth  afford  to 
ignore  the  methods  or  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  the  historical  school  referred  to  above.  — 
3.  CJiiff  Features  of  tAg  Syilem.  The  main  result 
of  the  above-mentioned  development,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  new  historical  school  of  legal 
science  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  phil- 
osophy, relates,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  methods, 
and  then  to  a  few  of  the  chief  features,  of  the 
matter  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  As  in  all  the 
departments  of  philosophy,  bo  also  in  this,  it  has 
become  evident  that  "pure  speculation,"  which 
pretended  to  construct  phenomena  a  priori,  with- 
out the  aid  of  historical  experience,  never  existed. 
The  task  of  the  philosophy  of  law  is  not  to 
evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  idea  of  law,  as  it 
were,  prophetically  out  of  that  philosophy;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  the  inseparable  forms  of  synthetic 
and  analytic  thought,  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  law,  after  a  careful  historical  and  experimental 
study  of  the  matter  of  law  itself.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  law,  especially  of  the  history  of 
the  law  of  different  nations  and  the  comparative 
history  of  law,  must  henceforth  be  the  basis  of 
all  philosophy  of  law;  but  that  knowledge  cer- 
tainly will  not  supplant  the  law,  as  is  supposed 
by  the  one-sided  adherents  of  positivism  and  of 
the  historical  school.  — We  find  the  realization  of 
the  idea  of  law  in  all  its  multitudinous  forms  of 
manifestation,  by  way  of  experience,  in  history. 
The  first  task  of  the  philosophy  of  law  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  to 
ask:  What  is  properly  the  fundamental  idea  that 
distinguishes  this  from  other  kindred  phenomenal 
and  how  is  it  connected  with  these  latter  phe- 
nomena ?  We  must  further  inquire :  Since,  where- 
ever  men  live  in  society,  at  least  some  traces  of  a 
juridical  organization  are  to  be  found;  since  law, 
no  less  so  than  language,  religion,  morals  or  art, 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  human  na- 
ture :  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of 
justice  for  mankind?  — Let  us  start  with  an 
approximative  description  of  law,  which  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  d«9nition.    We  may  describe 
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law  provisionally  as  the  sum  total  of  general  reg- 
ulations, under  which  particular  cases  may  be 
subsumed  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  — 
This  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  fundamental 
quality  of  all  human  thought  in  itself.  All  our 
thinking,  as  it  moves  within  the  logical  forms 
of  judgment,  notion  and  deduction,  and  in  de- 
duction in  the  form  of  major  premise,  minor 
premise  and  conclusion,  is  really  but  the  sub- 
stunption  of  particulars  under  the  head  of  a 
higher  generality.  Human  speech,  with  which 
our  thinking  is  indissolubly  connected,  and  which 
is  the  essential  form  of  our  thinking,  has  its  es- 
sence in  the  construction  of  unities  from  multitu- 
dinous phenomena  of  the  same  kind.  All  speaking 
and  thinking  is,  accordingly,  a  seeking  for  gen- 
eralities, for  unity  instead  of  multiplicity.  The 
deduction,  the  syllogism,  is,  even  more  manifestly 
than  the  judgment,  a  subsuming  of  a  particular 
under  a  general.  —  And  all  our  research,  within 
the  domain  of  mind  and  of  nature,  Is  nothing  but 
a  seeking  for  unity,  generality,  necessity,  in  place 
of  the  apparent  multiplicity,  particularity  or  acci- 
dentality  of  the  phenomena.  In  the  domain  of 
nature  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  the 
innumerable  particular  phenomena  presented  by 
falling  bodies;  we  seek  for  imity,  generality,  ne- 
cessity, in  all  these  instances;  that  is,  we  seek  for 
their  "law,"  and  speak  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
In  the  department  of  mind,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  impressions  made  by  certain  natural  phe- 
nomena or  human  works  upon  our  imagination. 
We  try  to  discover  why  all  these  like  phenomena 
produce  the  like  impression  that  we  call ' '  beauty  " ; 
that  is,  we  seek  for  the  laie  of  beauty.  All  human 
research  is,  therefore,  a  search  for  laws;  that  is,  a 
search  for  a  generality  which  has  the  character  of 
tmity,  and  under  which  particular  phenomena  are 
necessarily  subsumed.  When  we  have  discovered 
a  law  in  this  sense,  our  thinking  is  at  once  satis- 
fled,  but  not  before.  For  the  law  of  our  thinking 
itself  (the  general,  uniform,  necessary  essence  of 
all  our  thoughts)  consists  precisely  in  seeking  for 
laws,  or  for  a  necessary  generality.  Thus,  the 
natural  sciences  seek  for  "laws  of  nature,"  and 
the  mental  sciences  for  "  laws  of  mind."  Man 
has  divided  the  multitude  of  phenomena  into  two 
large  hemispheres,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  immediate,  sensuous  perceptibility,  mind 
and  nature.  But  the  human  mind  not  only  wishes 
a  law  for  each  of  these  halves,  it  not  only  aspires 
after  one  law  of  nature  appearing  in  all  the  laws 
of  mind ;  but  it  also  asks  for  unity  above  and 
within  this  duality.  As  the  human  mind  em- 
braces all  that  is  conceivable,  the  world  of  nature 
and  that  of  mind,  in  the  idea  of  the  universe,  it 
rises  to  the  idea  of  and  the  demand  for  an  abtohUe 
law,  a  world-law  of  unity  and  necessity  in  the 
universe.  —  In  this  manner,  having  recognized 
that  law  also  is  general  regulation,  under  which 
particulars  may  be  subsumed  with  necessity,  we 
can  understand  the  inner  connection  of  the  idea 
of  law  with  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  man, 
and  its  inner  idetil  necessity  for  man.    To  prove 


this  and  bring  it  out  into  relief,  is  an  important 
task  of  the  philosophy  of  law. .  We  have  seen 
how,  since  the  days  of  Plato,  through  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  law  of 
nature,  down  to  our  modem  socialists,  law  and 
the  state  have  almost  always  been  conceived,  as  the 
result  of  external  compulsion,  as  a  mutual  assur- 
ance of  life  and  property  against  murderers  and 
robbers.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  this  external 
compulsion  exists;  but  it  does  not  exist  alone. 
Men  are  led  not  only  by  external  motives  to  law 
and  the  state;  an  ideal  necessity  impels  them  to 
regulate  their  social  life,  its  manifold  relations 
and  phenomena,  according  to  a  uniform,  general 
rule,  necessarily  demanded  by  reason;  that  is, 
according  to  a  lavx.  —  The  natural  and  intellectoal 
constitution  of  man  teaches  us  that. he  is  intended 
for  society,  for  living  together  with  his  equals. 
Natural  instinct  compels  the  two  sexes  of  the 
human  species  to  come  together,  not  temporarily, 
like  other  creatures.  The  helplessness  of  man 
during  infancy  necessitates  a  permanent  associa- 
tion of  father  and  mother,  and  the  human  famOy 
is  specifically  different  from  that  of  other  animals, 
just  as  human  speech,  which  also  presupposes  a 
lasting  community  among  men,  is  different  from 
the  inarticulate  sounds  of  other  Miimalu  Man 
can  not  even  exist,  still  less  develop  his  native 
faculties,  without  utilizing  in  his  service  a  num- 
ber of  natural  objects,  things  and  goods,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  all  other  ftniTnii.lii  He  needs 
not  only  food  and  shelter;  clothing,  weapons 
and  tools  of  every  kind  are  indispensable  to  his 
existence.  But,  rince  he  lives  and  must  live,  in 
common,  in  marriage,  in  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
commune,  etc.,  and  as  each  man  has  an  equal 
need  of  everything,  conflicts  concerning  the  out- 
ward relations  of  individuals  to  things  or  goods 
are  unavoidable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  external  necessity  of  preventing  or  quickly 
terminating  conflicts  of  this  kind,  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  external  compulsion  that  urged 
man  to  create  law  and  the  state;  but  it  is  a  radical 
error  to  derive  these  institutions  exclusively 
from  that  external  compulsion.  Human  society 
demands  a  peace  institution  or  peace  order,  but 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  that  merely  insores 
order.  It  requires  a  rational  order  of  the  peace. 
In  this  lies  the  ideal,  intrinsic  root  of  the  law. 
Man  does  not  wish  the  law,  as  external  com- 
pulsion, as  a  purely  arbitrary,  compulsory  ordi- 
nance or  order.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  domain 
man  possesses  the  faculty,  and  feels  the  want, 
of  seeking  and  finding  the  one  general  and  uni- 
form order  which  presides  over  the  variety  of 
phenomena,  and  which  appears  to  him  rationally 
necessary.  The  law  of  every  people  is  the  effort 
of  a  human  community  to  find  a  rational  peace 
order.  Such  laws  embrace  the  cardinal  principles, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  each  people, 
should  regulate  the.  acquisition  of  wealth,  its 
exchange,  the  loss  of  goods  or  claims,  the  punish- 
ments for  the  unlawful  violation  of  these  same 
laws,  and  the  proofs  of  such  violation;  or,  in  other 
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words,  ererything  which  conditions  sodiJ  life, 
based  on  common  interests.    If  this  order  of  peace 
is  violated,  the  ofFended  person  feels,  that  not 
(mly  his  individnal  interest  has  been  violated,  but 
also  tlie  general  reason,  under  the  protection  of 
wliich  his  right  is  placed.     And,  since  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  regard  the  violation 
of  the  right  of  an  individual  as  a  violation  of  the 
order  of  peace  or  of  the  peace  regulation,  which, 
in  the  common  conviction  of  all,  is  alone  able  to 
render  life  in  society  possible  in  a  rational  way, 
all  feel,  as  does  the   ofFended   individual  him- 
self, the  necessity  of  restitution,  and,  according  to 
drcumstances,  of  satisfaction.      As  a  result  of 
these  considerations  we  liave  the  following  defi- 
nition :  Imb  u  iht  ratioTial  ordering  <^  the  peaee 
of  a  human   eommuiaty  in   what  eoneemt  <A« 
ettemal  relatiotu  of  the  members  thereof  to  one 
another  and  to  things.  —  Law  is  the  rational  order- 
ing of  a  human  community.    This  characterizes 
it  as  a  work  of  the  human  reason,  and  precludes 
its  derivation  from  supernatural  revelation.   We 
say  law  is  the  ordering  of  a  human  community, 
but  not  of  the  himian  community;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  law  of  nature,  no  abstract,  model  law, 
equally  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  peoples, 
lie  idea  of    law  is   certainly  common   to   all 
nations  and  to  all  htmianity.    But,  just  as  there 
is  no  abstract  universal  art,  there  is  no  abstract 
absolute  law.    The  universal  human  idea  of  law 
appears  only  in  the  totality  and  in  the  succession 
<k  the  lavra  of  separate  nations,  in  the  same  way 
that  humanity  is  not  a  dead  abstraction,  above 
those  communities  of  men  called  nations,  but  ap- 
pears in  the  totality  of  nations.     The  difference  of 
national  characters  appears  in  the  difference  of  the 
laws,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  difference  of 
the  arts,  languages  and  religions  of  the  different 
nations.     The  law  of  every  nation  is  the  outcome 
of  its  natural  and  historical  antecedents,  and  of 
those  antecedents  which  accorded  with  its  na- 
tional character.    It  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  national  character  and  the  actual  condition 
of  the  civilization  of  the  country.    It  grows,  at 
flist,  unconsciously,  spontaneously,  necessarily,  as 
a  custom.     Originally,  a  nation  no  more  made  its 
laws  than  its  language.  —  It  has  been  objected  to 
this  conception  of  law  of  the  historical  school, 
that  it  leads  to  complete  quietism.    For  it  is  said, 
if  the  law  of  a  nation  necessarily  grows  out  of  its 
aggregate  character,  individuals  can  do  nothing 
bat  let  it  grow,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
progress  or  learning.    But  the  objection  does  not 
hold.    So  far  as  it  applies  at  all,  it  is  no  objection; 
and  BO  far  as  it  is  an  objection,  it  does  not  apply. 
At  all  events,  even  in  immediate  stages  of  culture, 
the  law,  on  the  whole,  is  changed  rather  uncon- 
sciously than  with  a  conscious  intention.     But  if 
in  a  nation  thought  advances  with  culture  and  the 
complexity  of  its  life,  it  naturally,  also,  affects 
(be  matter  of  the  nation's  law;  it  then  consciously 
aedu  to  change  and  to  improve  that  law,  as  it 
seeks  change  and  improvement  in  every  other 
iphere.    As  the  law  is  always  the  mirror  of  the 


condition  of  a  nation,  if  a  nation  far  advanced  in 
culture  did  not  reflect  upon  its  law,  it  would  be 
as  unnatural  as  if  the  "  tiling  "  men  of  the  primi- 
tive forests  of  Germany  had  come  to  their  judg- 
ments and  decrees  by  means  of  the  philosophy  of 
law.  —  This  also  disposes  of  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  historical  conception  of  law,  the 
learning  of  nations  from  each  other,  and  their  prog- 
ress, are  impossible.    There  have  been  dreamers, 
who,  without  any  very  profound  knowledge  of 
history  or  of  human  nature,  have  gratuitously 
suppceed  that  the  history  of  the  world  would 
constantly  progress  in  a  straight  line;  that,  at  some 
distant  day,  a  universal  law  of  humanity  would 
supplant  all  the  special  laws  of  the  different  na- 
tions; and  that  tUs  is  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  world's  history.    But  this  will  never  happen. 
It  is  as  impossible  as  the  existence  at  any  time 
in  the  future  of  an  abstract  humanity  without  na- 
tional differences,  or  as  that  there  should  exist  a 
universal  language  of  hiunanity.   That  comfort- 
less condition  of  absolute  uniformity  is  excluded 
by  differences  in  race,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  which 
can  never  be  entirely  effaced  by  any  degree  of  civ- 
ilization.   But  our  historical  conception  of  law 
does  not  exclude  the  idea,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  civilization,  interests  and  the  common  views 
of  nations  grow  more  like  one  another,  their  ideas 
of  law  will  also  grow  more  similar.    But  even 
then  the  similarity  of  the  laws  of  the  different 
nations  would  only  be  the  mirror  of  their  altered 
social  conditions.    This  similarity  of  laws  will 
probably  be  reached  at  a  not  very  distant  day,  in 
those  departments  of  law  which  by  their  nature 
belong  more  to  the  community  of  nations  than 
to  their  separate  life.    Thus,  there  ah-eady  exists 
an  international  law  extending  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  even  beyond  its  boundaries;  and  it 
if  not  improbable  that  the  most  civilized  nations 
will  shortly  agree  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
laws  relating  to  commerce,  bills  of    exchange, 
copyright,  the  post,  railways,  etc.    Yet  this  can 
scarcely  happen  as  to  laws  relating  to  the  family, 
and  to  real  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  among  many  nations  (as  mountain  and  sea- 
coast  peoples)  many  departments  of  law  will  either 
necessarily  exist,  or  necessarily  be  wanting.     And 
so  nations  may  learn  law  as  well  as  art  from  one 
another.    In  so  far  as  wherever  men  live  together 
there  are  certain  legal  relations  (those  created  by 
contract,  for  instance),  which  must  be  judged  by 
a  logic  inherent  in  these  relations,  a  less  developed 
nation,  possessing  a   yoimger  civilization,   may 
very  well  adopt  the  truths  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  another  nation  with  a  more  ancient 
civilization.    The  most  important  instance  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law 
in  Oermany.    As  the  Oermans  bad  received  the 
whole  of  Gneco-Roman  culture,  it  was  very  nat- 
ural that  they  should  also  adopt  the  Roman  law 
— that  most  important  of    all  the  elements  of 
Roman  cultiue;  and  thus  far  that  acceptance  has 
proved  wholesome  and  instructive.    But  it  was 
unnatural  that  that  bit  of   ancient  civilization 
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should  be  received  by  Gknnany  in  a  way  different 
from  the  rest,  or  absolutely;  that  is,  not  trans- 
f  erred  into  Gkrman  views  because  capable  of  being 
assimilated  with  those  views,  but  simply  beeaute 
and  a*  it  was  written  in  the  eorptu  juru.  This 
unnatural  process  was  only  possible  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  idea  that  the  German  empire  was 
but  a  continuation  of  imperial  Rome.  This  intru- 
sion of  Roman  law  met  with  obstinate  popular  re- 
sistance, and  we  are  convinced  that  all  the  elements 
of  Roman  law  which  have  not  been  assimilated 
will  speedily  again  be  rejected.  —  As  our  defini- 
tion excludes  the  law  of  nature,  and  an  illusory 
universal  human  law  in  the  future,  it  also  deter- 
mines the  warmly  contested  relation  of  law  to  the 
state.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  human  commu- 
nis, the  peace  of  which  the  law  orders  or  regu- 
lates in  a  rational  manner,  according  to  the  views 
of  such  community,  is  uniformly  the  state.  The 
real,  normal  boundaries  within  wliich  the  devel- 
oped life  of  the  law  regularly  moves,  is  the  circle 
of  the  state.  But  although  the  perfect  life  of  the 
law  is  developed  only  in  the  state,  attempts  and 
primitive  creations  of  the  legal  instinct,  in  laws 
relating  to  things,  the  family,  contracts  and  punish- 
ments, are  to  be  fotmd,  even  before  the  state,  in  the 
clan,  etc.,  out  of  which  the  state  historically  and 
gradually  grows.  The  peoples  of  many  states 
may,  for  definite  particular  purposes,  permanently 
or  temporarily  enter  into  association,  and  conclude 
commercial  treaties,  alliances,  international  treat- 
ies of  every  kind,  and  reach  a  kind  of  ordering  of 
the  peace  between  several  kingdoms.  But  it  only 
shows  how  clearly  the  individual  state  is  the  nor- 
mal  circle  of  the  community  of  law,  that  commun- 
ities which  are  smaller  or  larger  than  the  limits  of 
an  individual  state,  frequently  lack  the  foremost  re- 
quisite of  the  life  of  the  law;  a  judge,  and  coercive 
power  to  enforce  the  sentence.  The  patriarchal 
head  of  the  ante-state  clan  only  too  often  substitutes 
his  own  peremptory  decree  for  the  sentence  of  the 
law;  and  the  lack  of  a  tribunal,  as  a  constantly 
reliable  executive  power,  constitutes  the  weak 
side  of  the  law  as  soon  as  it  extends  its  circle  over 
several  states.  International  law  has  hitherto  in 
vain  sought  for  a  tribunal,  which,  in  case  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  might,  in  a  reliable  manner,  en- 
force the  fulfillment  of  treaties. — Since  the  law 
regulates  only  the  external  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  and  not  the  internal  relations  of  men 
to  Gk)d  or  to  their  fellow-men,  it  follows  that  the 
law  should  not  invade  the  domain  of  religion  or 
morals;  but  it  follows,  also,  that  religion  and 
morals  should  not  encroach  on  the  domain  of  the 
law  and  of  the  state.  Law  and  the  state  are  their 
own  proper  ends,  just  as  religion  and  morals  are. 
They  are  indepjendent  realizations  of  ideas  which 
are  as  essentitU  to  human  reason  as  religion  and 
morals.  For  this  reason,  since  they  all  are  but 
different  phenomena  and  tendencies  of  one  sole 
power,  there  exists  in  principle  no  opposition  or 
contradiction  t)etweon  them,  but  only  complete 
harmony.  Only  in  appearance  can  conflicts  arise 
between  them,  as  when  either  the  state  chooses  to 


dictate  articles  of  faith,  which  is  necessarily  free, 
or  when  the  church  prescribes  a  definite  form  of 
faith  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights.  In  all  these  domains  of  the  free  inner 
life  of  man,  in  religion,  science  and  art,  the  state 
has  only  a  right  to  command  or  prohibit,  when 
religion,  science,  etc.,  by  some  external  manifes- 
tation, effect  a  disturbuice  of  the  peaceful  order 
of  the  state;  when,  for  instance,  a  sect  refuses 
military  service,  or  excites  its  memtiers  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  adherents  of  creeds  other  than 
its  own.  Whenever  these  invisible  forces  pro- 
duce visible  phenomena,  they  at  once  enter  the 
domain  of  law,  and  give  the  law  occasion,  in  their 
own  interest  even,  to  create  new  forms  and  pro- 
mulgate regulations.  Thus,  even  the  most  spirit- 
ual things,  as  the  thought  of  the  artist  or  autiica',  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  circle  of  outward  interests, 
require  legal  regulation  (copyright).  The  whole 
law  as  regards  religion  may  be  summed  up  thus: 
the  state  by  no  means  assumes  an  indifferent  at- 
titude toward  religion,  but  should  allow  complete 
religious  freedom,  in  the  sense  that  the  state 
should  not  interfere  with  the  existence  of  any 
religion  not  dangerotis  to  morals  or  to  the  state; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  should  not  con- 
cede an  influence  on  civil  rights  to  any  religions 
creed.  —  In  like  manner,  morals  and  law  are  neither 
hostile  nor  indifferent  to  each  other,  but  they  are 
independent  each  of  the  other.  When  the  law 
draws  within  its  domain  certain  duties,  the  per- 
formance of  which  should  be  dictated  entirely  try 
the  heart,  as,  for  instance,  gratitude,  as  did  the 
Athenian  law  of  old,  it  becomes  guilty  of  an  xmwar- 
rantable  trespass,  which  can  be  proiductive  of  do 
good  either  from  a  legal  or  moral  point  of  view. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon  law  and  me- 
diaeval secular  law  punished  purely  moral  trans- 
gressions with  external  and  even  political  penalties, 
they  were  guilty  of  a  similar  offense.  —  Although 
in  principle  there  does  not  exist  any  opposition 
between  morals  and  law,  still,  as  history  teaches, 
such  an  opposition  may  easily  exist  in  appearance. 
When,  mainly  because  of  a  diseased  condition,  a 
nation  obstinately  desires  to  retain  and  keep  up 
forms  and  regulations  perfectiy  suited  to  a  past 
epoch,  but  which  no  longer  answer  to  the  needs  of 
advanced  progress,  or  to  the  new  conditions  of 
the  nation;  which  are  kept  up,  perhaps,  because 
a  fraction  of  the  nation  by  so  doing  satisfies  a 
selfish  interest,  although  the  national  life  requires 
a  change  of  the  old  forms:  in  all  such  instances 
there  occurs  a  conflict  between  formal  but  anti- 
quated law,  and  living,  moral  forces,  which  have 
not  yet  become  law.  Instances  of  this,  well 
known  to  all,  were  the  conflicts  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  Rome,  of  the  noble 
families  and  the  guilds  in  the  cities  of  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  French  revelation,  etc.  In  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  the  chami^ons  of 
formal  law  believe  themselves  to  be  morally  justi- 
fled  in  their  opinions.  Not  only  selfish  interests, 
but  honaflde  convictions,  are  frequently  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other.    The  obduracy  of 
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tbv  one  and  the  heedless  passion  of  the  other  reach 
a  dimaz,  when  the  strain  becomes  unendurable, 
and  a  violent  change  follows.     In  such  a  case  the 
right  of  revolution,  the  jim  retoliUumii,  in  a  jurid- 
ical sense,  has  been  appealed  to.    But  this  is  not 
admissible;  for  no  state  can  admit  a  juridical 
right  to  a  violent  breach  of  formal  law,  with- 
imt  self-abrogation.    Here  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  law  and  morals.    No  careful 
'itadent  of  law  and  history  will  deny  to  a  people 
the  mora/  right  of  self-defense  against  the  pressure 
of  obsolete  formal  law  which  has   become  im- 
eDdnrable.     The  law  should  be  a  raUonai  regula- 
tion or  ordering  of  the  peace.     If  it  is  an  irrational 
otdering  or  regulation,  if  its  pressure  becomes 
unendurable,  and  if  a  redress  in  a  legal  way  be- 
comes impossible,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  demand  that  the  people  should  perish,  in  order 
to  keep  merely  formal  law  in  existence.    On  the 
contrary,  in  such  case  the  people  have  authority 
tDorally  to  resort  even  to  forcible  self-defense,  and 
the  clumpions  of  obsolete  law  would  here  act 
iramondly,  or,  at  least,  irrationally.    But,  in  truth, 
every  revolution  is  and  must  remain  a  breach  of 
fonnal  law,  although  morally  we  may  regard  it 
as  entirely  justified.     A  breach  of  the  law  under 
all  drcumstances  is  a  catastrophe,  threatening  to 
the  existence  of  the  state,  or  temporarily  even  sus- 
pending its  existence;  for  we  must  guard  against 
the  dangerous  principle,  that  exclusively  formal 
law  is  juridically  law  no  longer.    That  principle 
conflicts  with  the  essence  of  all  law,  and  makes  the 
existence  of  the  state  dependent  on  the  wbims  of 
any  discontented  party.     The  moral  justification 
of  levohition  also  is  a  dangerous  theory;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  incontestable  teaching  of 
idiilosophy  and  of  history.    That  teaching  pro- 
supposes  that,  objectively,  there  exists  a  case  in 
which  self-help  is  tmavoidabte,  that  the  pressure 
of  formal  law  has  become  unbearable,  and  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  has  become  impossible.    If 
these  conditions  be  assumed  inconsiderately  to 
exist,  then  not  with  the  correct  theory,  but  with 
the  incorrect  application  of  the  theory  in  practice, 
must  the   moral-political   responsibility  rest. — 
We  shall  now  briefly  touch  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  regarding  the  nature  and 
disiacter  of  the  state.    It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  entire  Kantian  conception  of  morals,  law  and 
the  state,  that  it  considered  the  latter  merely  as  a 
great  institution  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  state,   according  to  that  conception,  estab- 
lished courts,  and,  if  necessary,  carried  out  their 
jndgments  by  force. '  This  mere  2ieeAtM(a«rf(con- 
stitntiooal  state),  by  the  political  movements  in 
Germany,  which  b^;an  under  the  influence  of  the 
critical  philosophy,  was  used  as  a  party  shibboleth 
in  a  two-fold  sense,  in  that  country.    The  Beeht*- 
Haat  in  Oermany  was  the  modem  state,  as  it,  in 
connection  with  the  English  and  still  more  with 
the  French  revolution,  contrasted  with  the  medise- 
Tal  feudal  and  patrimonial  state.    The  modem 
state,  with  its  ideas  of  citizenship,  the  separation 
of  the  powers,  checks  and  balances,  popular  repre- 


sentation, political  rights  of  freedom,  security  of 
thepersonandof  property,  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press;  with  its  independence  of  the 
courts  of  law — this  modem  state  was  em- 
phatically called  the  Beeht»»taat,  and  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  negation  or  diminution  of  these 
ideas  in  the  state.  But,  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
contrast  to  PoUeeiHaat  (police  state)  Qennan 
radicalism  required  also  a  pure  Beehttttaat  in 
another  sense.  It  maintained  that  the  undue 
tutelage  and  excessive  supervision  which  the  bu- 
reaucratic state  introduced  into  all  human  con- 
cerns, was  really  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  state; 
and  Kanf  8  authority  was  appealed  to  to  prove  that 
the  state  was  but  an  institution  in  the  native  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Hitherto,  in  fact,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  activity  of  society,  of 
economy,  trade,  industry  and  ciilture,  had  been 
disastrous  instead  of  profitable.  And  so  all  right 
of  interference  of  the  state  in  these  several  depart- 
ments was  denied.  —  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
philosophy  of  law  looks  upon  the  modem  state  as 
a  Bee/Uggtaat  only  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  and  as 
opposed  to  the  feudal  state.  In  the  second  sense 
of  the  term,  however,  the  philosophy  of  law  can 
not  sanction  the  mere  Reehtsttaat.  It  assigns  to 
the  state  other  tasks  besides  dealing  out  justice 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  abuses  of  the 
administration  should  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
all  administration.  The  task  of  the  state  is  to 
realize  the  idea  of  legal  right,  the  idea  of  law; 
but  law  Is  the  regulation  or  ordering  of  the  peace 
in  all  that  concerns  all  the  external  relations  of 
men  to  each  other,  and  to  things.  But  this  order- 
ing of  the  peace  is  in  no  manner  confined  to  the 
field  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  or  the  law  relating 
to  private  and  public  rights.  Wherever  men  enter 
into  external  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  things, 
a  Toitionai  ordering  or  regulation  is  needed,  which 
must  aim  not  only  at  the  preservation  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  but  progress  and  constant 
improvement.  An  ordering  which  aims  only  at 
preserving  and  protecting,  and  not  at  developing 
and  improving,  can  not  be  called  a  rational  or- 
dering. —  Law  is  an  idea  essential  to  the  human 
mind.  It  can  not  be  supplanted  by  another  any 
more  than  religion  can  be  by  art.  That  idea  neces- 
sarily requires  an  external  manifestation  and  a 
power  in  which  to  embody  itself.  That  power  is 
the  state.  — Litesatuiib.  The  old  founders  and 
teachers  of  the  law  of  nature  contain  comparisons 
of  older  views  and  of  contemporaneous  polemical 
writings;  in  other  words,  they  afford  us  the  first 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 
Thus,  we  have  the  Prolegomena  of  Hugo  Qro- 
tiuB,  and  the  Specimen  Oontroveriianim  of  Pufen- . 
dorf .  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
meet  with  special  works  on  the  history  of  the  law 
of  nature,  MgUniajurit  natwrm,  by  Bnddeus,  1696; 
Ludovici,  1701, 1714;  Thomasius,  1719.  We  may 
mention:  Schmauss,  Neuet  Syttem  des  Beehti  der 
Natur,  G^ttingen,  1764;  Ompteda.  LiUfratur  del 
natiirliehen  und  potitiven  VdtkerreeJU*,  1785;  Hen- 
rici,  Ideen  zur  toieieniehqfUiehen  BegrHnduTig  der 
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Bechtdehre,  Hanover,  1810;  Welcker,  Die  lebeUn 
Or&nde  von  Becht,  Stoat  und Slrctfe,  Giesaen,  1818; 
Ft.  Ton  Raumer,  Oeachichtliehe  ErOuriekelning  der 
Begrifpe  mm  Becht,  Stoat  und  PoUUk,  Leipaig, 
1826,  1882 ;  Stahl,  BedUgpkOotophie,  Heidelberg, 
1829,  1847;  Warnkonig,  BeehttphOotopkie,  Frei- 
burg, 1889,  1854  ;  Schmitthenncr,  'Zaolf  Bueher 
vom  Stoat,  Giessen,  1839 ;  Rossbach,  Die  Peri- 
cden  der  Beehtgpfulotopkie,  Regenaburg,  1842;  Die 
OmndriciUungen  in  der  QetdudUe  der  Staattici*- 
»en»ehafl,  Erlangen,  1848 ;  Lentz,  Entwuif  finer 
Oeteluehie  der  BeelUephtiotophie,  Danzig,  1846 ; 
Ahrens,  PhUotopMe  det  Beehtt  und  Staatt,  4th  ed., 
Vienna,  1850,  1852;  Hinrichs,  PoUtieehe  VorUnin- 
gen,  1842,  Oetehiehie  der  Beehtt-  und  Staatymnei- 
pien  aeit  dem  Zeitalter  der  Btformation,  Leipzig, 
1849,  1852;  Bluntschli,  AUgtmMnet  Staatn-eeht, 
gaehiehtUeh  begrundet,  8d  ed.,  Munich,  1868; 
Dahlmann,  Die  PaUtik  auf  den  Orund  und  dot 
Mam  der  gegebenen  VerhdUnitte  zuruekgefOhrt,  2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1847;  Schilling,  Ldtriueh  det  Nai- 
urrediit,  oder  die  philotophitehe  Beehttuitteniehqfl, 
Leipzig,  1858;  Hildebrand,  Getehichte  und  Syatem 
der  Be<M»-Mnd  StaativrietenMhaft,  1  toL.  Dai  elati- 
ite/ie  AUerthum,  Leipzig,  1860;  Roder,  Orund- 
eUge  det  JiiUurreelUt,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1860 ;  La 
Salle,  Dm  /^ttem  der  erworbenen  Bechte,  Eine 
Vertdhnung  det  potititen  Beehtt  und  der  Bechtt- 
philotophie,  Leipzig,  1860;  Thilo,  Die  Theologiri- 
rendt  Beehtt-  und  Staatdehre,  Leipzig,  1851;  Tren- 
delenburg, NdturrecM  auf  dent  Orunde  dor  Ethik, 
Leipzig,  1860.  Compare  Politics,  Natcbe  and 
Chabacteb  of,  and  Politics,  Scibncb  of. 

Fsux  Dahn. 

PHTSI0CBATE8.  1.  Phyiioeraiet  and  Eeon- 
omitlt.  Those  French  economists  who  rallied 
to  the  defense  and  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
Quesnay,  and  who  constituted  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  groups  of  thinkers  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, are  now  called  physioeratet,  a  word  derived 
from  physioeraiie,  the  general  title  given,  in  1768, 
to  the  first  volume  of  Quesnay's  collected  works, 
published  by  his  disciple,  Dupont  de  Kemours. 
Qnesnay  and  his  friends  understood  by  physi- 
ocracy  (from  <pv6ii,  nature,  and  xparelv,  to 
rule),  the  natural  constitution,  the  natural  order, 
of  human  society. — Dupont  thought  (correctly  in 
some  respects)  that  Quesnay  had  pointed  out  this 
nature  of  things,  and  he  called  the  aggregate  of 
his  views  phytioeraey.  The  expression,  however, 
was  not  generally  adopted.  The  teTvaphytioeratet, 
derived  from  it,  is  of  comparatively  recent  use. 
J.  B.  Bay  first  employed  it  in  his  Court  Complet, 
published  in  1829,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
.popularized  by  the  illustrious  Rossi,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  CMeetion  det  Principaux  Eamomittet, 
who  have  groujjed  together  the  most  remarkable 
writings  published  by  this  celebrated  school  in 
the  second  volume  of  their  collection,  under  the 
title  "  Physiocrates."  In  1847,  one  year  later, 
the  French  "Academy  of  Moral  Sciences "  used 
the  term  in  the  programme  for  a  prize  essay, 
formulated  as  follows,  in  accordance  with  Rossi's 


proposition,  "  to  investigate  what  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  physiocrates  has  been  on  the  advance 
and  development  of  economic  science,  as  well  as 
on  the  administration  of  states  in  the  matter  of 
finance,  manufactures  and  commerce."  —  Until 
the  expression  physiocrates  was  adopted,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Quesnay  were  designated  by  periphrases, 
or  by  the  term  eeonomittt,  which  was  always  under- 
lined in  manuscript,  or  printed  in  italics,  so  as  not 
to  confound  the  eeonomittt,  disciples  of  the  doctor, 
with  other  writers  or  publicists  occupied  with 
economic  questions ;  and  we  can  not  do  better 
here  than  to  reproduce  a  few  lines  from  a  pro- 
duction which  we  published  in  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the 
Journal  det  Economittet:  "  Smith  said  (in  speaking 
of  the  disciples  of  Quesnay,  book  iv.,  chap,  ix.), 
'A  few  years  ago  they  formed  [Smith  published 
his  book  in  1776]  a  considerable  sect,  distinguished 
in  the  republic  of  letters  in  France  by  the  name 
eeotwmiglt.'  J.  B.  Say  continued  to  designate 
them  '  the  sect  of  economists'  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Traitd,  published  in  1814,  which 
greatly  displeased  Dupont  de  Kemours,  who,  in 
a  letter  dated  April  22,  1815,  wrote  him  as  fol- 
lows: '  You  do  not  speak  of  the  economists  with- 
out applying  to  them  the  odious  name  of  »ect, 
which  supposes  a  mixture  of  stupidity,  folly  and 
stubbornness.  This  insult  from  a  Orimm  would 
not  be  offensive;  but  the  expressions  of  a  Say 
have  a  different  weight.'  In  a  preceding  letter, 
full  of  animation  and  good  nature,  the  aged  dis- 
ciple of  Quesnay  said  to  the  continuer  and  future 
emulator  of  Adam  Smith,  '  You  are  an  economitt, 
my  dear  Say;  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  ex- 
communicate you.  On  your  part,'  etc." — J.  B. 
Say,  we  thus  see,  although  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  still  at  that  period  qualified 
the  physiocrates  as  economists.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  made  in  reading  the  first  work 
of  Sismondi,  who,  in  entitling  his  book,  De  la  ricK- 
ette  commerdale,  ou  Nouwavjx  prindpet  d'ieonomie 
politigue,  underlined  the  word  eeonomiitt,  and 
applied  it  only  to  the  disciples  of  Quesnay.  He 
said  (vol.  i.,  p.  6),  "  Dr.  Quesnay  and  Turgot 
founded  the  sect  of  eeonomittt  about  1760."  (This 
is  not  altogether  accurate,  as  we  shall  see.)  This 
repulsion  for  the  name,  which  Sismondi  and  J.  B. 
Say  exhibited  in  their  first  writings,  was,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  feeling  of  those 
who  concerned  themselves  with  political  economy, 
for  they  called  themselves  political  economists 
(see  Say's  Oimri  Complet),  or  they  even  avoided 
giving  themselves  a  name,  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  qualification  political  annoyed  them,  by  caus- 
ing mistakes  and  inspiring  distrust,  and  because 
they  feared  that  the  name  eeonomittt  alone  would 
cause  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  adherents 
of  Quesnay.  Nevertheless,  the  disciples  of  Fourier 
and  Saint  Simon  popularized  this  expression  by 
using  it  to  designate  the  partisans  of  economic  or 
liberal  ideas,  and  Fourier  had  even  invented  the 
word  eeonomism,  the  better  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  this  science  of  the  civilized  (eitiilitit)l 
On  the  other  hand,  the  publication  in  France  of 
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the  Journal  de$  Eeonontiitet,  and  of  the  OoUeeHon 
de*  iVfnetjpauz  Seonomifle*,  and  in  England  of  the 
weekly  journal  "  The  Economist,"  have  made  the 
expression  familiar,  which  is  no  longer  the  special 
designation  of  the  adherents  of  the  sect  of  Ques- 
nay  or  the  partisans  of  an  exclusive  system,  but  the 
general  designation  of  all  who  concern  themselves 
scientifically  with  economic  questions.  The  fifth 
edition  of  the  dictionary  of  die  French  academy, 
1814,  does  not  contain  the  word  iamomute.  It  is 
only  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  1886,  which 
gave  it  final  sanction  with  its  true  meaning,  saying: 
"  Economist,  one  specially  occupied  with  political 
economy." — It  Ib a  remarkable  fact  that  economists 
iH«ived  this  appellation  before  their  science  was 
named,  and  that  this  word  was  taken,  not  from 
p(ditical  economy,  but  from  the  adjective  eeonomie, 
itself  derived  from  economy,  which  often  dropped 
from  the  pens  of  writers  during  the  middle  of  the 
bst  century,  in  consequence  of  an  intellectual 
movement  which  led  men  to  philosophic  questions 
of  this  order — a  movement  that  called  forth  a 
large  number  of  writings,  and  caused  the  estab- 
IfahmpTit,  in  1754,  of  a  chair  of  mechanics  and  com- 
merce at  the  university  of  Naples,  for  the  cele- 
bnted  abbS  Oenovesi,  who  was  professor  in  that 
institution  of  what  he  soon  called  ct«iZ  economy 
and  a  chair  of  eamei-cUutie  sdenees  at  the  Palatine 
school  of  Milan,  where  the  no  less  illustrious  Bec- 
csria  was  professor  of  puMie  economy.  As  early  as 
the  second  quarter  at  the  same  century,  from 
1729  to  1747,  Hutcheson,  the  father  of  Scotch  phi- 
losophy, inserted  in  his  course  of  moral  philosophy 
aome  lectures  on  economies.  "  These  lectures,"  as 
Cousin  observes,  in  his  Cours  de  Vhistoire  de  la 
phSotophie  modeme,  "were  of  no  great  value  in 
themselves;  but  it  is  to  this  part  of  Hutcheson's 
eootse,  perhaps,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  Adam 
Smith,  the  greatest  economist  of  the  eighteenth 
camuy."  —  II.  Composition  of  the  School.  Du- 
pont  de  Nanoors  speaks  as  follows  of  the  origin 
of  this  school,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  the  works 
ofTurgot.  "The  French  economists,  who  founded 
the  modem  science  of  poUtieal  economy,  had  as 
foremnneis  the  duke  of  Bully,  who  said,  'Til- 
lage and  pasturage  are  the  breasts  of  the  state'; 
the  marquis  d'Argenson,  author  of  the  excellent 
maxim, '  Do  not  govern  too  much';  and  the  elder 
Tnidaine,who  in  practice  opposed  courageously  the 
{nejndices  of  ministers  and  the  preconceived  opin- 
ionsof  his  colleagues,  the  other  counselors  of  state, 
with  that  useful  maxim.  The  English  and  the 
Dutch  had  a  glimpse  of  a  few  truths,  which  were 
only  faint  glimmerings  in  a  night  of  gloom.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  arrested  the  advance  of  their 
enligtitemnent.  In  other  countries,  if  we  except 
the  three  notable  men  whom  wer  have  just  named, 
no  one  had  even  imagined  that  governments 
diould  pay  attention  to  agriculture  in  any  way,  or 
to  commerce  except  to  impose  on  it  arbitrary 
regulations  suggested  by  the  moment,  or  to  sub- 
ject its  operations  to  taxes,  duties  and  tolls.  The 
■dence  of  public  administration,  pertaining  to 
tbese  interesting  labors,  did  not  yet  exist.    It  was 


not  even  suspected  that  tiiey  could  be  the  object  of 
a  sdenee.  The  great  Montesquieu  had  looked  at 
them  BO  superficially  that  in  his  immortal  work 
there  is  a  chapter  entitied :  '  To  what  nations  it 
is  disadvantageous  to  engage  in  commerce.'  — 
Toward  1760  two  men  of  genius,  profound  and 
acute  observers,  led  on  by  the  force  of  a  long  sus- 
tained attention  and  severe  logic,  animated  by  a 
noble  love  of  country  and  humanity,  Quesnay 
and  de  Goumay,  labored  persistently  to  ascertain 
whether  the  nature  of  things  did  not  point  to  a 
sdenee  of  political  economy,  and  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  science;  they  approached  it  from 
different  sides,  arrived  at  the  same  results,  and, 
meeting,  congratulated  each  other,  applauded  each 
other,  when  they  saw  with  what  exactness  their 
different  but  equally  true  principles  led  to  con- 
sequences absolutely  similar;  a  phenomenon  al- 
ways repeated  when  men  are  not  in  error;  for 
there  is  but  one  nature  which  embraces  all  things, 
and  no  one  truth  can  contradict  another.  While 
they  lived  they  continued  to  be,  and  their  disci- 
ples have  never  ceased  to  be,  entirely  at  one  as  to 
the  means  of  advancing  agriculture,  commerce 
and  finances,  of  increasing  the  happiness,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  wealth,  and  the  political  importance 
of  nations."  —  De  Goumay,  son  of  a  merchant, 
many  years  a  merchant  himself,  had  recognized 
that  manufactures  and  commerce  can  only  flourish 
through  freedom  and  competition,  which  destroy 
the  taste  for  haphazard  undertakings,  and  lead  to 
reasonable  speculation;  which  prevent  monopo- 
lies, and  limit  the  private  gains  of  merchants  to 
the  good  of  commerce;  which  quicken  Industry, 
simplify  machinery,  decrease  oppressive  rates  for 
transportation  and  storage,  and  which  lower  the 
rate  of  interest.  From  this  he  concludes  that 
commerce  should  never  be  taxed  or  regulated. 
From  this  he  drew  the  following  axiom:  Zouwe 
faire,  laissez  passer.  Quesnay,  bom  on  a  farm, 
the  son  of  a  landowner  who  was  a  skillful  agri- 
culturist, and  of  a  mother  whose  great  intellect- 
ual powers  aided  her  husband's  administration  to 
perfection,  turned  his  attention  more  especially 
to  agriculture ;  and  seeking  to  find  the  source  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  he  discovered  that  wealth 
is  the  ofFspring  of  those  labors  in  which  nature 
and  the  divine  power  second  the  efforts  of 
man  to  bring  forth  or  collect  new  products;  so 
that  we  can  expect  the  increase  of  this  wealth 
only  from  agriculture,  fisheries  (he  held  the  chase 
of  small  account  in  civilized  societies),  and  the 
working  of  mines  and  quarries.  —  "  The  two  as- 
pects under  which  Quesnay  and  de  Goumay  had 
considered  the  principles  of  public  administration, 
and  from  which  they  inferred  precisely  the  same 
theory,  formed,  if  we  may  say  so,  tieo  schools, 
fraternal  none  the  less,  which  have  had  for  each 
other  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  which  have  re- 
ciprocally enlightened  each  other.  From  the 
school  of  de  Goumay  came  de  Malesherbes,  the 
abbfi  Morellet,  Herbert,  Trudaine  de  Montigny, 
d'Invan,  Cardinal  de  Boisgelin,  de  Cic^,  arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  d'Angeul,  Dr.  Price,  Dean  Tucker, 
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and  some  others.  The  principal  members  of  the 
scliool  of  Quesnay  were  Mirsbeau,  author  of 
VAmi  de»  homrnes,  Abeille,  de  Fourqueux,  Bertin, 
Dupont  de  Kemours,  Count  Chreptowicz,  chan- 
cellor of  Lithuania,  the  abb€  Roubaud,  Le  Trosne, 
8aint-P6ravy,  de  VauvUliers;  and,  of  a  higher 
rank,  the  margrave,  afterward  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  since  emperor, 
who  governed  Tuscany  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully, le  Mercier  de  La  Riviere,  and  the  abb€ 
Baudeau.  The  two  latter  constituted  a  separate 
branch  of  de  Quesnay's  school.  Thinking  that 
it  would  be  easier  to. persuade  a  prince  than  a 
nation,  that  freedom  of  trade  and  labor  as  well  as 
the  true  principles  of  taxation  would  be  intro- 
duced sooner  by  the  authority  of  sovereigns  than 
by  the  progress  of  reason,  they  perhaps  favored 
absolute  power  too  much.  They  thought  that 
this  power  would  be  sufficiently  regulated  and 
counterbalanced  by  general  enlightenment.  To 
this  branch  belonged  the  emperor  Joseph  11.  Be- 
tween both  of  these  schools,  profiting  from  both, 
but  avoiding  carefully  the  appearance  of  adhering 
to  either  of  them,  there  appeared  certain  eclectic 
philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place 
Turgot  and  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  and 
among  whom  are  deserving  of  very  honorable 
mention  the  French  translator  of  Adam  Smith, 
Germain  Oamier;  and  in  England,  Lord  Lans- 
downe;  in  Paris,  Say;  at  Geneva,  Simonde."  — 
This  extract  from  Dupont  de  Nemours  makes 
some  observations  necessary.  To  begin  with,  as 
Dupont  wrote  in  1808,  in  commencing  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  of  Turgot,  it  is  plain  that  the 
other  celebrated  economists  of  that  century  are 
not  mentioned.  J.  B.  Say  was  not  yet  a  pro- 
fessor; he  had  only  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  TVaiU  (1808),  and  his  fame  was  not  then  great. 
Sismondi,  also,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
<»reer  and  reputation;  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mill, 
etc.,  had  not  written,  and  the  men  who  were  to 
bear  the  greatest  taames  in  contemporary  political 
economy  were  still  either  in  their  childhood  or 
youth.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Dupont 
does  not  assign  bis  real  place  to  Adam  Smith,  who, 
whatever  be  the  idea  formed  of  the  aid  which 
he  may  have  received  from  the  school  of  the 
physiocrates,  is  assuredly  something  very.different 
from  an  eclectic  writer  utilizing  the  ideas  of  de 
Goumay  and  Quesnay.  —  As  to  the  two  schools 
founded  by  these  two  eminent  men,  we  must  not 
take  literally  what  Dupont  de  Nemours  writes. 
Vincent  de  Goumay  died  early,  about  the  middle 
of  1759,  at  the  age  of  47,  when  Quesnay  had 
scarcely  (about  the  end  of  1756)  published  Us  doc- 
trines in  a  precise  manner,  in  the  celebrated  Tab- 
leau Eeonamique,  printed  in  the  castle  of  Ver- 
sailles under  the  very  eyes  of  the  king.  Except 
the  translation,  with  the  assistance  of  Butel  Du- 
mont  (1754)  of  the  treatise  of  Josiah  Child  on 
commerce  and  the  interest  on  money,  he  had  writ- 
ten-nothing  but  memoirs  a4dre8sed  to  ministers, 
and  which  remained  unpublished.  It  is  only  from 
a  notice  drawn  up  shortly  after  his  death,  by  Tur- 


got, for  Marmontel,  with  notes  by  Dupont,  tlist 
we  know  the  ideas  of  de  Goumay,  and  if  what 
Turgot  has  said  of  them  makes  us  think  that  there 
might  have  been  disagreements  between  the  two 
philosophers,  still  wc  are  not  authorized  to  declare, 
since  the  proofs  are  wanting,  that  de  Goumay  had 
a  system  of  doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  the  elements, 
the  raw  material,  for  a  school.  Still,  Tuigot,  in 
delineating  with  some  detail  de  Goumay's  opin- 
ions relative  to  the  nature  and  production  of 
value,  says,  "de  Goumay  thought  that  a  woik- 
man  who  had  manufactured  a  piece  of  cloth  had 
added  real  wealth  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
state."  Dupont  adds,  in  a  note:  "  This  is  one  of 
the  points  in  whi<:h  the  doctrine  of  de  Goumay 
differed  from  that  of  Quesnay,"  and  he  gives  the 
reasons  for  this  statement.  —  Although  Dupont 
does  not  specify  the  other  points  in  which  de 
Goumay  differed  from  Quesnay,  it  follows  from 
this  passage  that  the  two  philosophers  did  not 
always  agree.  Another  important  remark  is,  that 
the  analyses  of  modem  economists  have  shown 
that  de  Goumay  was  right  as  to  the  phenomenon 
of  production.  De  Goumay  had  a  clearer  insight 
ot  the  truth,  and  if  he  had  dcmonstisted  it  and 
deduced  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it.  be 
would,  on  certain  fundamental  points,  have  surely 
held  a  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Quesnay, 
and  carried  off  the  honor  which  later  came  to  Adam 
Smith,  of  rectifying  the  school  of  physiocrates; 
but  we  all  know  that  in  a  question  of  scientific 
ideas  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cor- 
rect feeling  of  the  truth  and  the  introduction  of 
this  truth  into  the  domain  of  a  science  or  simply 
a  philosophic  system.  To  j  udge  from  our  personal 
impressions,  it  appears  to  us  doubtful  whether 
de  Goumay  followed  the  celebrated  doctor  in  his 
exclusive  theory  of  agriculture.  But  it  is  evident 
that  these  two  illustrious  men  met  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  had  the  same  philoeoiduc 
point  of  departure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dupont  is 
not  altogether  exact  or  correctly  informed  when 
he  seems  to  say  that  de  Goumay  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  legitimateness  and  fruitfulness  of 
the  principle  of  competition  and  of  the  liberty 
of  commerce.  Vauban  and  Boisguilleberi:,  whose 
writings  were  published  even  before  de  Goumay 
was  bom,  give  proof  of  their  remarkable  efforts 
in  favor  of  this  principle.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
Boisguillebert,  as  Eugene  Daire  rightly  says,  that 
the  first  pleas  appeared  in  France  for  the  free  cir- 
culation of  com,  and  he  even  pointed  out  m»- 
entijicaOy,  previous  to  the  physiocrates,  the  excel- 
lence of  agriculture,  which  is  the  pivot  on  which 
Quesnay's  ideas  turn.  He  also  wrote  on  the  nat- 
ure, production  and  distribution  of  wealUi,  as 
well  as  upon  the  function  of  money,  pages  which 
permit  us  to  think  that  the  school  of  Quesnay  has 
made  great  use  of  his  labors.  — Dupont  de  Nemours 
is  too  exclusive  in  not  having  mentioned  other 
writers  on  economy,  as  having  made  contributions 
to  the  edifice  of  the  science,  such  as  Josiah  Child, 
who  in  1668  published  his  "Brief  Observatinias 
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concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money"; 
Locke,  who  in  1691  wrote  some  curioqs  "Con- 
siderations on  Money";  Dudley  North,  who  pro- 
claimed that  same   year  the  principle  of   free 
trade;  Forbonnais,  whose  BlUments  de  Commeree 
dates  as  far  back  as  1784 ;  Melon,  whose  Enai 
politique  »ur  le  eommeree  belongs  to  the  same 
year;  Dutot,  whose  Befiexiont  pdUHguet  tar  le 
eommerte  et  lei  finances  was  published  in  17S8, 
etc.;  and   other   writers  who  labored  to  eluci- 
date economic  doctrines  contemporaneously  with 
physiocratea    such  as  Hume,  whose  "Essays" 
on  Tarioos  economic  subjects  appeared  in  1752, 
earlier  than  the  writings  of  Quesnay,  and  who 
Imew  how  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  balance  of  trade;  men  like  the  no  less 
oelebisted  Qenovesi,  who,  beginning  with  1754, 
delivered  a  flcientiflc  course  on  questions  relative 
to  wealth;  Verri,  who  wrote  on  these  matters 
in  178S;  James  Stewart,  who  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1767,  four  volumes,  with  the  remarkable 
title  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  ";  Beccaria,  who  began  at  Milan,  in  1769, 
lectures  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  "  CJourse  of 
Conunercial  Sciences";  and  other  writers,  Italian 
and  Gierman,  whom  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
mention;  finally,  Adam  Smith,  who,  before  pub- 
lishing his  book  in  1776,  had  come  to  Paris  in  1764 
to  have  a  discussion  with  philosophic  economists, 
after  he  had  lectiured  on  moral  philosophy  for 
fonrteen  years  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  part 
of  his  labors  being  devoted  to  the  subjects  devel- 
<q>ed  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations."    On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  say  that  not  all  the  persons  whom  DufMnt 
de  Nemours  enrolls  under  the  banner  of  Ques- 
nay followed  the  doctrine  of  the  master  in  every 
point;  some  held  themselves  somewhat  aloof  from 
the  school.     Among  these  was  Morellet.     On  this 
point  we  believe  it  useful  to  reproduce  certain 
passages  concerning  the  quarrel  of  the  latter  with 
Unguet,  so  noted  for  his  literary  eccentricities, 
and  his  declamations  against  bread,  which  he 
treated  as  poison.    Linguet  having  advanced  sev- 
eral monstrosities,  such  as  the  following:   that 
despotic  governments  are  the  only  ones  which 
render  nations  happy;  that  society  lives  by  the 
destruction  of  its  liberties,  as  carnivorous  animals 
Hve  on  the  timid  ones,  etc.  —  Morellet  answered 
him  sharply,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Thiorie  du 
faradoM.    Linguet  replied  by  Theorie  du  Ubelle, 
where  we  read  the  following  details,  connected 
with  our  subject:   "This  illustrious  pander  of 
science,  this  invincible  champion  of  the  net  prod- 
uct, this  venerable  archimandrite  of  the  order  of 
inthen  of  the  eeonomie  doelrine,  has  risen  above 
all  eulogy  by  forcing  his  heart  to  outrage  a  pros- 
trate man,  and  raising  his  foot  to  give  him  the 
last  kick.    If  it  be  asked  what  the  order  in  ques- 
tion is,  we  may  answer,  in  order  to  spare  com- 
mentatora  in  ages  to  come  a  disagreeable  task, 
that  it  is  a  new  order,  founded  about  1760,  under 
the  name  of  the  EeonomuU  Brotheri,  by  Father 
QMi...,wbohadaspiiitual8on,  brotbetJtirab. .., 


whobegatbrotherBowi...,  who  begat  theA.  M., 
which  brought  forth  the  ITiiorie  dee  Paradoxes. 
The  name  Eeonomists  was  given  to  them  about 
the  year  1770;  they  took  the  place  of  the  Eney- 
elopadists,  who  had  succeeded  the  *  *  *,  who 
had  ousted  the  *  ♦  *,  who  had  come  after  the 
CcUvinists,  and  so  on,  going  back  farther  and  far- 
ther. *  *  *  This  order,  beginning  with  1775,  had 
already  produced  many  great  men,  such  as  brother 
Dup..  ,  brother Bi»i«2. ..,  brother i2»u6. ..,  broth- 
er Mor. . . ,  etc.,  all  mighty  la  works  and  words. 
Hence,  they  have  filled  the  universe  with  the 
noise  of  their  names  and  their  pamphlets  or  libels, 
which  are  synonymous  in  their  language  •  •  *." 
Morellet  answered:  "The- author  of  the  morie 
det  Paradoxes  is  not  an  economist.  Surely,  if  the 
A.  M.  had  been  begotten  to  political  economy 
by  the  late  M.  Q.,  or  by  some  one  of  the  disciples 
of  this  estimable  man,  he  would  not  have  denied 
his  origin.  The  economists  are  honorable  citizens, 
whose  intentions  were  always  upright  and  their 
zeal  as  pure  as  it  was  active;  men  who  were  the 
first  to  teach  or  render  popular  many  useful 
trutlis.  They  have  been  reproached  with  a  zeal 
which  has  sometimes  carried  them  beyond  their 
object;  but  it  is  much  better,  doubtless,  to  yield 
to  this  impulse,  which,  after  all,  can  arise  in  them 
only  from  a  love  of  the  public  good,  than  to  con- 
tinue in  the  cowardly  indifFerence  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-men  which  is  exhibited  by  so 
many  persons,  or  to  decry  those  who  are  inter^ted 
in  it;  but  be  this  as  it  maty  with  the  economists, 
the  A.  M.  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  lessons  from  Dr.  Q. ,  nor  f^om  M.  de  M. ; 
and  that  he  busied  himself  with  political  economy 
b^ore  Dr.  Q.  had  begotten  anybody;  that  he  was 
never  present  at  any  assembly  of  the  disciples; 
and  lastly,  since  it  must  be  told,  that  he  never 
understood  the  economic  tableau,  nor  pretended 
to  make  anybody  else  understand  it;  a  clear  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  one  which  puts  the  author 
of  the  Thdorie  des  Paradoxes  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  blows  which  L.  aims  at  the  economists,  blows 
from  which  they  can  defend  themselves,  if  they 
think  it  worth  the  while." — Later,  the  first  con- 
sul, in  conversation  with  Morellet,  said  to  him: 
"  You  are  an  economist,  are  you  nott  Tou  are 
in  favor  of  the  imp6t  unique,  are  you  not?  You 
are  also  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade, 
are  you  not?"  "  I  answered  him,"  says  Morellet 
(in  his  Memoires,  chap,  xxvil.),  "  that  I  was  not 
among  the  purest  of  them;  and  that  I  added  cer- 
tain modifications  to  their  doctrines."  Morellet 
had,  indeed,  early  fought  for  freedom  of  labor, 
and  freedom  of  commerce;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  some  authors 
for  the  agricultural  theory  of  their  master. — 
III.  Eeoiumae  Philosophy  of  the  Phytioerates.  The 
doctrine  of  the  phyaiocrates  may  be  considered  in 
relation  to  philosophy,  political  economy  and 
politics.  The  philosophic  ideas  of  the  school  are 
scattered  through  the  different  works  of  the  chief 
and  his  principal  disciples;  but  they  are  to  be 
found  especially  in  the  short  treatise  of  Quesnay 
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on  natural  law,  and  summed  up  in  his  fragments 
published  under  the  title  of  Maximet.  In  en- 
deavoring to  condense  them  into  a  few  words,  we 
may  ima^ne  Quesnay  as  saying:  The  world  is 
governed  by  immutable  physical  and  moral  laws. 
It  is  for  man,  an  intelligent  and  free  being,  to 
discover  them,  and  to  obey  them  or  to  violate 
them,  for  his  own  good  or  evil.  The  end  assigned 
to  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical 
powers,  is  the  appropriation  of  matter  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  wants,  and  the  improvement  of  his 
condition.  But  he  should  accomplish  this  task 
conformably  to  the  idea  of  the  just,  which  is  the 
correlative  of  the  idea  of  the  useful.  Man  forms 
an  idea  of  justice  and  utility,  both  individual  and 
social,  through  the  notions  of  duty  and  right 
which  his  nature  reveals  to  him,  and  which  teach 
him  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  good  and  the  general 
welfare  to  seek  his  own  advantage  in  the  damage 
done  to  others.  These  ideas  enter  the  minds  of 
individuals  and  peoples  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  enlightenment,  and  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization: they  nattu^lly  produce  feelings  of  frater- 
nity among  men,  and  peace  among  peoples.  —  The 
chief  manifestations  of  justice  are  liberty  and 
property,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  each  one  to  do 
that  which  in  no  way  hurts  the  general  interest, 
and  to  use  at  his  pleasure  the  goods  which  he  pos- 
sesses, the  acquirement  of  which  is  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  the  general  utility, 
since,  without  lil)erty  and  property,  there  would 
have  been  no  civilization,  and  a  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  goods  at  the  disposition  of  men.  Lib- 
erty and  property  spring,  then,  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  are  rights  so  essential  that  laws  or  agree- 
ments among  men  should  be  limited  to  recogniz- 
ing them,  to  formulating  them,  to  sanctioning 
them.  Governments  have  no  mission  but  to 
guard  these  two  rights,  which,  with  a  correct 
understanding  of  things,  embrace  all  the  material 
and  moral  wants  of  society.  To  say  that  liberty 
and  property  are  essehtitU  rights,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  interest  of 
the  species;  it  is  to  say  that  with  them  the  land  is 
more  fertile,  the  industry  of  man  in  all  its  mani- 
festations more  productive,  and  the  development 
of  all  his  moral,  intellectual,  scicntiflc  and  artistic 
aptitudes  swifter  and  surer,  in  the  path  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  just  and  the  useful;  it  is 
to  say,  further,  that  man  best  gathers  the  fruit  of 
bis  own  efforts,  and  that  he  is  not  at  least  a  vic- 
tim of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  his  fellow-men. — "Be- 
fore Quesnay,"  says  Eugene  Daire,  "  nothing  was 
vaguer  than  the  idea  of  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
and  the  determination  of  the  natural  and  indefeas- 
ible rights  of  man  had  not  been  touched  by  any 
philosopher.  It  was  tacitly  agreed  that  the  ideas 
of  justice,  applicable  only  to  individual  relations, 
should  remain  foreign  to  civil,  public,  and  espe- 
cially to  international  law.  Morality,  since  Uie 
principles  from  which  it  must  be  deduced  were 
only  dimly  perceived,  seemed  fit  only  to  govern 
private  relations,  but  not  those  of  the  state  to  its 
members,  or  those  of  one  people  to  another,  which. 


it  was  supposed,  should  be  necessarily  subjected 
solely  to,Uie  law  of  force  and  cunning.  Religion 
did  not  understand  the  economy  of  society,  because 
it  concerned  itself  only  ^th  the  future  life;  and 
politics  did  not  understand  it  any  better,  because  it 
did  not  suspect  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
moral  with  the  physical  order  of  the  world.  Set- 
ting out  to  govern  men  from  the  prindple  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  useful  with  the  just,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  ministers  of  the  one  or  the 
other  to  avoid  the  most  disastrous  results  even  if 
they  had  never  been  guided  by  any  but  the  purest 
intentions.  Struck  with  this  fact,  Quesnay  be- 
came persuaded  that  the  truth  lay  in  the  opposite 
principle,  and  interrogating  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  nature  of  things,  he  discovered  in  them  the 
proof  that  the  three  great  classes  of  every  civilized 
society,  that  is  to  say,  landed  proprietors,  capital- 
ists and  workmen,  as  well  as  the  various  nations 
into  which  the  human  race  is  divided,  have  only 
to  lose  by  violating  justice,  mutually  oppressing 
and  annoying  one  another.  This  was  to  establish 
social  morality,  the  absence  of  which  produces  a 
false  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in  every  mind, 
even  in  things  touching  individual  relations.  It 
was  to  free  from  the  clouds  of  mysticism  the 
great  principle  of  peace  and  fraternity  among 
men,  and  set  it  on  the  bases  most  fitted  to  insure  its 
triumph." — As  Fassy  remarks  in  his  report  on 
the  memoir  which  we  have  just  cited,  these  max- 
ims were  not  all  equally  new;  and  the  most  general 
of  them  were  to  be  met  with  already  in  the  works 
of  certain  writers ;  the  Qospel  itself  contained 
many  of  them.  But  up  to  that  time  they  had 
never  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a  broad  sys- 
tem, never  had  there  been  deduced  from  them 
so  clearly  consequences  of  social  application; 
which  warrants  us  in  saying,  with  Eugene  Daire, 
that  Quesnay  was  really  the  first  thinker  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  made  the  organization 
of  society  the  subject  of  his  meditations;  the 
man  who  gave  to  the  world  the  newest  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fittest  to  exercise  a 
happy  influence  on  the  welfare  of  nations.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  great  minds, 
beyond  a  doubt;  but  Quesnay  served  the  human 
race  most,  in  having  shown  that  the  happiness 
of  the  majority  depends  much  less  on  the  mech- 
anism of  governmental  forms  than  on  the  devel- 
opment of  human  industry,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discuss  politics  rationally  without  hav- 
ing previously  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  econ- 
omy of  society.  "  Of  course  wealth  had  not  al- 
together escaped  the  attention  of  thinkers  and 
governments  previous  to  this  philosophy,"  remarks 
Eugene  Daire  again,  "  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that,  while  among  the  first  some  only  saw,  so  to 
speak,  a  necessary  evil,  it  suggested  to  others 
nothing  beyond  systems  of  artificial  distribution, 
and  to  governments  merely  fiscal  inventions  to 
plunder  their  subjects.  Quesnay  understood  that 
the  whole  science  of  social  organization  may  be 
summed  up  in  that  of  the  regular  production  and 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  that  is  to 
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my,  prodoction  and  distribntion  effected  accord- 
ing to  the  unchangeable  laws  established  for  the 
preserration,  the  indefinite  increase,  the  happiness 
and  the  improvement  of  om-  species.  To  investi- 
gate these  laws,  by  questioning  our  own  nature 
and  its  necessary  relations  with  the  external  world, 
such  is  the  work  which  the  chief  of  the  school  of 
phygiocrates  undertakes  to  accomplish.  Instead 
of  following  the  example  of  most  philosophers, 
by  declaiming  against  wealth,  on  which  all  the 
affsits  of  this  world  turn,  he  fathomed  the  laws 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  those  of  human  labor.  To 
nim  up,  Quesnay  and  the  school  of  physiocrates 
made  a  scientific  study  of  the  useful,  considered 
men  living  in  society  as  producers  and  consumers 
fint  of  all,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  ideas 
of  tight,  of  peace  and  fraternity  among  men,  do 
not  rest  exclusively  on  the  mysterious  dogma  of  a 
fnture  Ufe,  but  on  the  observance  of  naturallaws, 
which  may  be  obeyed  with  profit,  and  are  not  vio- 
lated with  impunity  in  this  world." — IV.  PoUtieal 
Semomy  cf  the  Phytiocratei.  The  philosophy  of 
the  physiocTatea  is,  therefore,  an  economic  philos- 
ophy; and  while  endeavoring  to  sum  it  up  here 
we  have  given  in  part  the  general  data  of  their 
political  economy.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add 
a  few  technical  indications  of  those  of  their  ideas 
which  belong  more  especially  to  the  economic 
order.  In  doing  this  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
letting  forth  these  ideas,  because  it  would  be  im- 
poesible,  in  the  limits  granted  us,  to  explain  with 
even  partial  completeness,  in'  what  these  ideas  may 
appear  to  us  correct  or  incorrect,  and  in  what  points 
it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  be  accepted  or  op- 
posed by  the  chief  economists.  The  history  of  the 
filiation  of  economic  doctrines,  moreover,  has  not 
yet  been  written.  —  The  physiocrates  set  out  with 
the  principle  that  material]^  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  wealth,  and  from  this  concluded  to 
measure  the  value  and  utility  of  labor  by  the  quan- 
tity alone  of  the  raw  material  which  it  was  able  to 
produce  The  first  effect  of  this  theory  was  to  ex- 
clude from  the  domain  of  political  economy  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  services  which  men 
render  each  other.  They  formed,  therefore,  an 
incomplete  idea  of  the  value  of  things,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  seeing  into  the  phenomenon  of 
production  clearly,  estimating  correctly  the  posi- 
tion of  land,  labor  and  capital,  and  rendering  an 
exact  account  of  the  relative  and  absolute  utility 
of  all  the  branches  of  human  industry;  agricul- 
tural industry,  manufacturing  industry,  transpor- 
tation, commercial  industry,  ,and  the  numerous 
professions  in  which  men  furnish  or  exchange 
physical  or  intellectual  labor,  that  is  to  say,  serv- 
ices. In  this  way  they  were  led  to  accord  the 
dMuacter  of  productiveness  to  agricultural  indus- 
tiy  only,  and  to  treat  as  iterUe  the  other  indus- 
tries, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that 
manufacturing  industry,  commerce  and  the  liberal 
prof essions  are  essentially  useful.  Their  theory, 
by  bdng  squint-eyed  at  the  first,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  led  them  to  consequences  which 
they  found  it  difficult  to  admit  in  the  discussion 
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of  questions  and  application  of  principles,  accord- 
ing as  they  started  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sterility  of  industries  other  than  agriculture,  to 
which  they  were  obliged  to  give,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  an  exceptional  and  false  position. 
By  virtue  of  their  system,  the  economists  really 
admitted,  as  a  natural  and  social  necessity,  the 
pre-eminence  of  landed  proprietors  over  all  other 
classes  of  citizens.  Now,  this  idea  of  pre-emi- 
nence, agreeing  with  the  prejudices  of  the  nobles, 
has  left  more  than  one  trace  in  economic  and 
political  laws.  —  Their  error  is  explicable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  science.  It  "was  not  given  to 
the  physiocrates  alone  to  make  all  analyses,  and 
to  grasp  with  precision  all  the  differences  and  re- 
semblances of  the  various  modes  of  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  combated  the  mercantile  theory,  which  made 
wealth  to  consist  only  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
which  exaggerated  the  advantages  of  foreign  com- 
merce; that  they  combated  also  the  infatuation 
for  the  manufacturing  system;  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  react  too  forcibly  against  these  ex- 
clusive prejudices,  and  in  turn  to  become  exclusive 
by  their  favor  for  an  industry  too  much  ignored, 
whose  excellence  they  were  deeply  desirous  of 
demonstrating.  —  Of  Quesnay's  works  the  Tab- 
leau Samomigue  attracted  most  attention.  Ques- 
nay's object  was  to<  describe  synoptically  the  facts 
relative  to  the  production,  distribution,  consump- 
tion and  transformation  of  values.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  success  of  this  publication,  which 
is  itself  not  very  intelligible.  Made  up  of  figures 
strangely  disposed,  this  tableau  contributed  to 
throw  discredit  rather  than  light  on  the  theory. 
The  explanations  of  the  Marquis  Mirabeau  ren- 
dered it  still  more  cabalistic  and  mysterious;  those 
of  the  abb€  Baudeau  and  of  Le  Trosne,  though 
much  clearer,  were  still  not  clear  enough.  We 
have  just  read  the  declaration  of  Morellet  on  the 
subject.  In  reality,  the  chiefs  of  the  school 
wished  to  prove  that  society  had  no  other  revenue 
than  the  net  product  of  the  soil,  all  expenses  de- 
ducted, including  the  maintenance  of  its  cultiva- 
tors; that  consequently  it  had  no  greater  interests 
than  the  increase  of  this  revenue;  that  the  power  of 
the  state  and  the  progress  of  civilization  depended 
on  it;  that  tUs  revenue  alone  should  be  taxed; 
that  we  must  not  see  in  the  capital  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce,  anything  but  the  sacred 
endowment  of  labor,  without  which  there  would 
be  neither  wealth  nor  landed  proprietors;  that  the 
expenses  of  industry  and  commerce  are  merely 
an  outlay  which  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
figure  by  free  competition. — On  the  subject  of 
territorial  revenue  and  net  product,  the  question 
arises:  what  did  the  school  mean  exactly  by  these 
expressions?  and  in  what  were  their  ideas  on  these 
these  subjects  like  or  unlike  those  on  rent  held  by 
Adam  Smith,  J.  B.  Say,  Kicardo,  Malthus,  Rossi, 
M'Culloch,  etc.  ?  This  is  still  a  question  which 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  clearly  settled 
by  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject.   We  shall  state  merely  that  it  was  through 
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the  impossibility  of  analyzing  the  economic  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  subject,  that  Necker 
and  many  others  cast  ridicule  on  the  ideas  which 
the  physiocrates  advanced.  For  our  own  part, 
we  can  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  without 
entering  into  a  long  discussion,  and  we  therefore 
refer  to  the  writings  of  the  authors  whom  we 
have  just  cited,  and  to  the  explanations  given  by 
Eugene  Daire  in  his  memoir,  and  by  Passy  in  his  re- 
port on  this  memoir.  (See  Rent.) —  Although  the 
physiocrates  did  not  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
phenomena  of  production,  and  consequently  of 
the  real  nature  of  value  and  of  exchange  of  wealth, 
they  had  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  money: 
to  them  is  due  the  beginning  of  the  ruin  of  the 
mercantile  system,  and,  after  Boisguillebert  and 
before  Adam  Smith,  they  contributed  much  to 
elucidate  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
changes. First,  they  demonstrated  that  every 
obstacle  to  this  freedom  is  a  violation  of  the  fun: 
damental  rights  of  labor  and  of  property,  and, 
secondly,  that  every  hindrance  to  exportation  and 
importation  catises  an  artificial  change  in  the 
value  of  products,  and  the  revenue  of  lands,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  producers,  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  consumers,  by  reducing  finally 
public  wealth  and  taxable  property.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  finances  they  deduced  from  the  produc- 
tiveness of  agricultural  industry  (which  they 
considered  the  only  productive  one),  and  the 
hypothesis  admitted  by  themselves,  that  taxation 
always  falls  on  the  landed  proprietors,  whatever 
be  the  mode  of  its  collection,  the  rule  directly  to 
tax  land  rents  or  net  product,  that  is  to  say,  to 
establish  a  single  land  tax  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
personal  contributions  and  all  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, which  they  called,  and  which  we  still  call, 
indirect  taxes.  —  These  are  the  principal  points 
of  the  physiocratic  theory.  Modern  science  has 
rectified  the  idea  of  wealth  and  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  different  branches  of  indtistry; 
it  has  accepted  the  explanation  of  money  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  commer- 
cial freedom  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  definitively  overthrown.  It  has 
not  yet  pronounced  clearly  on  the  theory  of  net 
product,  although  it  pays  little  attention  to  the 
famous  economic  tableau.  It  hesitates  also  on 
the  important  question  of  taxation.  —  But  it  is 
just  to  recognize,  in  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  economic  investigations  to  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Quesnay  devoted  themselves,  that  we  see 
that  they  threw  a  clear  light  on  all  parts  of  the 
science,  even  if  they  started  from  a  false  princi- 
ple or  got  lost  in  a  false  theory;  that,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  materiality  of  wealth,  and  that  of  the 
productiveness  of  agriculture  alone,  which  did 
not  hinder  them  from  finding,  or  which  perhaps 
caused  them  to  find,  luminous  views  on  different 
points.  It  is,  however,  a  common  fact  in  the 
history  of  science,  that  a  false  theory,  elaborated 
by  superior  minds,  advances  them  in  the  path  of 
truth,  which  it  is  afterward  easier  for  their  succes- 
sors to  follow,  and  to  whom  is  reserved  the  honor 


of  finding  a  sounder  and  more  unimpeachable 
theory.  —  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  ideas  of 
the  physiocrates,  we  must  begin  with  the  writings 
of  their  master,  and  then  take  up  in  succesaon 
the  worlis  of  his  principal  disciples:  Mirabeau, 
Mercier,  Baudeau,  Le  Trosne  and  Turgot.  To 
the  elder  Mirabeau,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  who  was  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  lofty  reason  of  Quesnay,  of  having  written, 
developed  and  commentated  on  his  principles,  and 
of  having  introduced  them  into  practical  politics 
and  administration.  The  first  exposition  of  the 
economic  system  is  found  in  his  JPJiilotopkie  Ru- 
rale,  published  in  1763.  It  is  one  of  the  least  un- 
intelligible books  of  the  marquis.  Its  perusal  is 
of  little  value  except  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  the  school  began;  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities  of  style 
and  mistiness  of  thought,  this  economist  philos- 
opher had  the  talent  of  causing  himself  to  be 
read,  and  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  study 
of  questions  which  others  knew  how  to  explain 
better  than  he.  Each  man  has  his  mission  in  this 
world.  After  the  PhUomphie  Rurale,  appeared 
the  book  of  Mercier-La  Rivi&re,  who  had  met 
Quesnay,  at  the  same  time  as  Ooumay  and  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau;  and  who  afterward  left 
France  to  take  the  place  of  intendant  at  Martin- 
ique for  a  time;  on  returning,  he  renewed  his 
former  intimacy  with  Quesnay,  and  labored  to 
disseminate  his  doctrine.  Mercier-La  Rivi&re's 
book  is  entitled  VOrdre  naturel  et  etaentiel  de*  ao- 
dete*  poUtigueg;  it  appeared  in  1767,  four  years 
after  Mirabeau's  work.  The  title  of  this  book 
promises  a  methodical  treatise  on  social  economy, 
a  promise  it  does  not  fulfill.  The  first  part  is  a 
series  of  rather  confused  dissertations  on  the  moral 
order,  the  politics  and  the  material  interests  of 
society.  But  the  author  becomes  more  positiye 
and  more  interesting  in  the  second  part,  where  he 
makes  a  close  analysis,  according  to  Quesnay's 
system,  of  all  the  questions  of  Uie  material  economy 
of  society,  referring  to  the  peculiar  or  distinct 
effects  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  to 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  different  nations,  and 
to  the  nature  and  object  of  public  revenue.  This 
work,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections  and  an  obscure 
and  sometimes  ridiculoiis  form,  had  much  suc- 
cess with  the  philosophic  part  of  the  public, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to  these  mat- 
ters by  the  sententious  and  abstract  writings  of 
Quesnay  and  by  the  dissertations  of  FAmi  dea 
hommes,  which  we^p  at  once  tedious  and  obscure. 
It  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  the  doctrine  as- 
sumed a  form  intelligible  to  the  common  mind; 
Dupont  de  Nemours  made  an  analysis  of  it,  a  year 
later,  imder  the  title,  Origine  et  progrii  d^une 
aeienee  nouveUe  (1788).  By  publishing  it,  Mercier  • 
La  Riviere  helped  spread  the  ideas  of  his  master; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  added  to  it  a  dangerous 
theory  which  was  afterward  very  injurious  to  the 
popularity  of  the  economists.  We  mean  his  theory 
of  despotism,  to  which  we  shall  return  a  little 
further  on. — Five  years  after  Mercier's  book,  there 
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appeared  another  important  work,  so  far  as  it  was 
a  general  exposition  of  physiocratic  ideas,  that  of 
the  abb£  Baudeau,  a  celebrated  publicist  of  the 
time,  who  was  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  Ques- 
nay  while  trying  to  refute,  in  his  Ephemerides,  the 
letters  of  LeTrosne,  barrister  of  the  king  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Orleans,  and  who  wielded  at  an  early 
day  a  rigorous  pen  in  the  plislanx  of  the  econo- 
mists. Baudeau  published  in  1771,  V Introduction 
i  la  PhOotophie  iamomique.  It  ia  not  only  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  writings;  but  in  it  he 
surpassed  Mercier,  and  a  fortiori  Mirabeau,  in  his 
method,  clearness  and  style.  The  year  before  he 
had  published  in  the  Ephemerides,  and  printed  sep- 
arately (but  only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  it)  Iiis 
lErpUeaUon  du  tableau  ieonomique.  About  the 
.same  time  there  appeared  in  the  Eiphimirida, 
whose  management  Baudeau  Iiad  intrusted  to  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  two  short  catechisms  of  the  doc- 
trine, one  by  Turgot,  without  his  signature,  and 
the  other  under  the  name  of  the  margrave  of  Ba- 
den. Turgot's  short  Traiti  on  the  formation  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  is  remarkable  in  every  way. 
It  is  a  resume  of  the  ideas  of  Quesnay  and  Gour- 
nay,  as  explained  by  their  most  eminent  disciple. 
It  would  be  approximately  a  r^sumfi  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  laid  down  by  Smith,  if 
Turgot  had  not  stopped  at  the  physiocratic  theory, 
on  a  fundamental  point,  that  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  led  to  make  the  agricultural 
dasa  the  productive  ekut  par  exeeUenee,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  the  salaried  class,  excepting,  how- 
ever, landowners,  whom  he  calls  the  disposable 
Ham,  disposable  for  the  general  wants  of  society, 
such  as  war,  the  administration  of  justice,  etc. 
Turgot's  book,  written  in  1768,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  voK  11  and  12  of  the  Ephemerides, 
toward  the  end  of  1769  and  the  commencement 
of  1770.*  The  brief  compendium  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  published  in  1773,  in  the  EpM- 
lof  rides  du  eitoyen,  which  has  also  been  attributed 
to  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  two  disciples,  is  not  of  equal  importance, 
but  is  remarkable  in  many  regards.  It  contains 
the  principles  of  the  physiocratic  school,  mote 
abridged  than  in  Target's  work,  condensed  into 
f  ormols  synoptically  arranged,  and,  as  Dupont  de 

*  IV  date  of  this  pnblicatlon  U  Important  in  the  Matory 
o'  the  Rience.  We  have  remarked,  in  an  eaaay  relating  to 
the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  term  political  economy  ( Jour- 
»al  da  BamomiitM,  vol.  zxiii.,  pp.  11, 217) :  "  Bugene  Daire, 
•ItCT  etating  (xIy.  of  his  Introdactlon  to  the  'Works  of 
Tnigoi,'  in  the  CoOeetion  da  prindpmix  Samomittet)  that 
thU  work  was  printed  about  1766,  inclines  us  to  believe  in 
the  notice  of  Mender  de  la  Rlribre  (same  vol.,  p.  430),  that 
tUs  date  ia  not  exact,  and  that  Turgot's  treatise  appeared 
lUiT.  Bogene  Daire  was  mistaken  a  second  time;  we  have 
Mm  na  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1766  in  ISmo."  If  Eagene 
I>alK  ma  mistaken,  it  was  only  in  part,  and  we  ourselves 
an  also  mistaken.  Hie  volume  of  which  we  speak,  bore  the 
)a«t  date  which  we  mention;  but  this  date  points  to  the 
tine  when  Tnigot  was  writing,  during  his  Intendancy.  The 
fixvt  edition  seema  to  have  lieen  the  separate  one  formed 
of  the  article  in  the  JBp/iemiHda,  part  of  which  appeared  in 
Ae  11th  Toi.,  at  theend of  ITSB,  and  a  part  in  the  18th  vol.,  at 
thennnneneementor  1770. 


NemouiB  says,  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree. 
The  title  is  a  very  curious  one  for  the  time,  and 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  school  and  its  master, 
who  was  still  living,  had  abandoned  the  word 
phytioeraey  for  the  title  poUUeal  eamomy,  not  in 
the  sense  of  administration  as  a  synonym  of  pub- 
lie  economy,  the  oieonomia  of  Aristotle,  which  is 
to  society  what  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family 
(in  which  sense  it  was  employed  by  Rousseau  in 
1755,  in  the  article  Eeonomie  PoUtique  of  the  Ehi- 
eyelopedie),  but  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  designate 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  wealth 
and  human  labor;  a  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
used  by  James  Stewart  after  1767,  who  entitled  his 
treatise  on  these  subjects  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  and,  some 
years  before,  by  Count  Verri,  in  a  work  published 
in  1768,  and  entitled,  Memorie  storiehe  suUa  Bcon- 
omia  pubUea  dello  stato  di  MUano  (Historical 
memoirs  relative  to  the  political  economy  of  the 
state  of  Milan).  Verri  and  Stewart  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  most  generally 
given  to  the  science  in  our  time,  a  name  which 
Turgot  did  not  employ,  which  was  scarcely  ever 
used  by  Adam  Smith,  and  which  appeared  only 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  in  1814, 
although  it  appeared  in  a  book  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  however, 
does  not  answer  to  its  title,  the  TraUi  de  V  (Eeon- 
omie politique,  by  Antoyne  de  MontchrCtien.  — 
After  these  various  authoritative  publications  of 
the  physiocratic  school  we  cite,  in  conclusion,  the 
principal  work  of  Le  Trosne;  which  appeared  in 
1777,  under  the  title,  De  I'ordre  toaiai,  followed  by 
an  elementary  treatise  on  value,  circulation,  in- 
dustry, and  home  and  foreign  commerce.  This 
work  contains  two  very  distinct  parts:  the  first, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures,  is  a  dogmatic 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  school.  In  the 
second  part,  which  bears  the  special  title  De 
rinUrSt  sodai,  Le  Trosne  treats  of  value,  circula- 
tion, industry,  home  and  foreign  commerce,  with 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  these  different 
subjects.  —  This  was  the  last  general  manifesto  of 
the  pure  physiocratic  school,  properly  so  called. 
When  it  appeared,  Quesnay  was  dead ;  Turgot 
was  a  minister,  and  had  anticipated  great  reforms 
in  the  constitution  of  Ialx)r,  which  were  to  be 
effected  by  the  constituent  dssembly,  and  Adam 
Smith  had  published  his  book  after  ten  years  of 
retirement,  and  of  meditation  on  this  great  work. 
—  V.  Political  Ideas  of  the  Physioerates.  Having 
reached  this  point  in  our  historical  deduction 
concerning  the  physioerates,  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  for  an  instant  to  the  polit- 
ical ideas  held  by  this  phalanx  of  philosophers, 
or  which  were  attributed  to  them.  Mercier-La 
Riviere,  discussing  the  purely  political  question  • 
of  the  form  of  government,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  power  of  one  man.  Dupont  explains  to  us 
the  principal  motive  which,  according  to  him, 
Mercier-La  Riviere  and  the  abb(j  Baudeau  had  in 
accepting  such  a  doctrine,  "thinking,"  he  says, 
' '  that  it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  a  prince  thmi 
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a  nation,"  and  that  one  man  would  be  quicker  to 
put  in  practice  the  teachingB  of  science.  We  do 
not  wish  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves  whether  Mer- 
cier  and  Baudeau  were  right  or  wrong,  or  what 
are  the  dangers  of  despotism  and  the  drawbacks 
of  mixed  or  representative  governments.  "We 
wish  to  say  simply  that  Mercier-La  Rivi&re  was 
careful  to  distinguish  between  arbitrary  deapotitm, 
or  despotism  proper,  which  he  rejects,  and  l^al  de»- 
potum,  which  he  favors,  and  a  counterpoise  for 
which  he  finds  in  the  authority  of  the  magistracy; 
the  form  and  invariable  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
"  the  evidence  "  of  the  truths  of  natural  law  made 
familiar  to  the  mass  of  citizens  by  national  edu- 
cation, and  the  interest  of  sovereigns,  to  be  just 
in  a  system  such  as  he  conceived  it.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see,  in  reading  this  philosopher,  that  he  was 
of  a  liberal  mind.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  free  government  were  still  in 
their  infancy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  led  to  construct  a  political 
theory  not  necessarily  connected  with  his  subject, 
which  was  an  explanation  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  law  and  justice,  common  to  all  societies, 
independent  of  the  form  and  mechanism  of  their 
governments;  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that 
to  designate  the  power  of  a  single  man,  he  used  s 
word  to  which  usage  has  given  a  bad  meaning, 
which  does  not  express  his  thought,  and  which 
has  served  as  a  pretext  to  many  of  his  adversaries, 
who,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  his  eco- 
'nomic  ideas  and  the  reforms  which  they  demanded, 
accused  those  ideas  of  being  and  professing  to  be 
the  upholders  of  despotism.  —  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  Mercier-La  Rivi6re  was  under 
the  influence  of  Quesnay,  or  whether  he  expresses 
hia  personal  ideas  and  those  of  Baudeau.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  was  precisely  the  idea  of  the 
master  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  if  Quesnay  and  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau  in- 
clined to  the  executive  and  legLslative  power  of 
one  man,  all  their  writings  show  that  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  there  never  could  be  a  question 
of  sacrificing  to  a  family  or  to  an  aristocracy  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  who  were  the  object  which 
preoccupied  their  noble  thoughts.  We  can  not 
appeal,  on  this  point,  to  the  practice  of  their 
lives.  Quesnay  died  in  1774;  the  marquis  de  Mira- 
beau, on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  in  1788;  Bau- 
deau and  Mercier-La  Rivifere  lived  on,  the  one  till 
1792,  the  other  till  1794,  it  is  said;  but  they  were 
not  of  the  age  to  mix  in  the  questions  of  the  time. 
Moreover,  if  we  admit,  which  is  far  from  being 
proved,  that  any  physiocrates  went  astray,  on  this 
point,  in  theory — the  political  life  of  Malesherbes 
and  Turgot;  the  administrative  acts  of  the  latter, 
of  the  Goumays  and  Trudaines;  the  parliamentary 
career  of  Dupont  de  Nemours;  the  manly  and 
impartial  writings  against  feudal  abuses;  monopoly 
of  the  finances  and  other  monopolies,  as  well  as 
the  biographical  details  which  have  been  preserved 
concerning  the  public  conduct  of  all  those  who 
have  been  put  on  the  witness  stand,  prove  that  true 


political  progress  would  have  had  warm  friends  in 
each  one  of  these  zealous  promoters  of  economic 
progress  (whatever  might  have  been  the  party 
with  which  they  were  connected),  the  more  useful 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  for  being  better  informed 
on  the  real  wants  of  men  living  in  society,  and 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  sounder  philoso- 
phy based  on  the  better  natural  foundation  of 
human  affairs.  Just  hero  we  would  make  a  general 
observation,  to  wit :  that  one  of  the  results  of 
economic  studies  is  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
one  form  of  government  or  another  in  the  minds 
of  men  devoted  to  these  studies.  But  is  not  this 
a  benefit?  The  day  when  the  governing  and  the 
governed  shall  understand  better  what  they  owe 
each  other;  the  day  when  governments  shall  know 
how  to  restrict  their  action  to  their  natural  sphere, 
the  maintenance  of  security  and  the  guarantee 
of  justice,  property  and  liberty;  the  day  when  the 
governed  will  no  longer  believe  in  fantastic  prom- 
ises, and  no  longer  demand  the  fulfillment  of  im- 
practicable programmes ;  on  that  day  civilization 
will  have  made  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. —  VI.  Ttie  PhyHocraiet  at  the  Founder*  tf 
Eeonomie  Science,  and  their  Inflvenee  on  th»  Beon- 
omie  Progress  attained.  It  is  always  difficult  to  tell 
precisely  how  far  the  influence  of  a  philosophic 
and  scientiflc  school  reaches,  because  in  such  a 
subject  causes  and  effects  often  escape  the  mind 
of  tiie  observer.  After  what  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  estimate  can  be  made  of  tiye  im- 
portance of  the  labors  of  the  physiocratic  school 
in  philosophy  and  in  morals,  and  of  the  services 
which  it  rendered  in  the  ranks  of  the  philosophic 
school,  by  its  studies  and  its  knowledge  of  society. 
As  to  political  economy  proper,  the  details  into 
which  we  have  entered  show  that  if  the  physio- 
crates were  not  the  first  and  only  founders  of  the 
science,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  they  de- 
serve to  figure  in  the  front  rank  of  its  founders, 
and  here  we  recoil  from  a  task  wliich  remains 
yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  consists  in 
investigating  and  describing  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence which  Adam  Smith  may  have  had  upon  the 
physiocrates  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  and  which 
the  physiocrates  may  have  had  upon  him  by 
their  conversation  and  writings.  We  are  unable 
here  to  settle  the  question  of  priority  between 
the  Scotch  philosopher  and  the  French  philoso- 
phers ;  but  we  may  state,  with  Cousin,  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  it  in  favor  of  them  rather 
than  of  liim  while  we  believe  it  our  duty  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  physiocrates  and  Adam  Smith 
are  under  great  obligations  to  certain  writers  who 
preceded  them  in  their  career,  Boisguillebert, 
David  Hume,  etc.,  whom  we  liave  cited  above. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  account  must  be  taken  of 
this  important  fact,  that  while  writing  his  book. 
Smith  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  prin 
cipal  works  of  the  school,  especially  those  of 
Quesnay,  and  that  its  most  important  utterances 
were  published  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the 
' '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations."  —  The  question  raised  as  to 
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the  sequence  of  facts,  that  is  to  say,  the  legislative 
traces  which  the  physiocratic  school  has  left  after 
it,  its  action  and  its  propagandism,  might  also 
be  made  the  subject  of  very  interesting  research 
which  has  not,  we  think,  been  made.  We  can, 
however,  give  a  satisfactory  account,  in  r£Bum£, 
of  this  influence.  In  a  general  way  the  physio- 
cratic school  contributed  greatly  to  overthrow  the 
spirit  of  administrative  routine  which  progress 
always  encounters  in  its  path;  to  overthrow  the 
spirit  of  regulation  and  prohibition  which  had 
thrown  a  deadening  net  of  hindrances  over  every 
branch  of  human  activity;  it  contributed  greatly 
to  effect  the  suppression  of  provincial  customs 
duties,  and  to  help  the  freedom  of  internal  com- 
merce; It  aided  the  fall  of  the  system  of  eorpora- 
tion*,  and  the  freedom  of  labor;  it  abolished  the 
anrie;  and  finally,  it  contributed  to  all  the  liberal 
and  progressive  measures  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly. The  majority  of  that  assembly  voted  under 
the  influence  of  the  economic  ideas  which  several 
members  had  gained  by  meeting  and  reading 
the  works  of  the  physiocratic  pliilosophers,  while 
they  incriminated,  and  allowed  others  to  incrimi- 
nate, the  economists,  as  Dupont  de  NemQurs  says, 
just  as  has  often  happened  since  in  other  assem- 
blies. During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded 
the  revolution,  it  was  in  their  writings  and  their 
ideas  that  many  influential  men,  princes,  minis- 
ters, governors,  intendants  of  provinces,  inspectors 
of  manufactures,  etc.,  found  inspiration,  both  to 
establish  the  financial  system  and  to  improve  the 
internal  administration  and  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs;  it  was  they  who  won  the  freedom 
of  the  com  trade,  on  which  the  school  published  a 
score  of  books.  It  was  not,  therefore,  their  fault 
(Droz  has  shown  this  well  in  his  HUtoire  de  1/nm 
XVJ.)  that  the  economic,  financial,  and  even  po- 
litical reforms  were  not  accomplished  in  season,  in 
peace  and  without  revolution.  Every  one  has 
read  of  the  brilliant  efforts  of  Turgot.  —  The  phy- 
siocratic school  has  exercised  its  influence  not  in 
France  alone,  but  in  all  Europe.  This  influence 
nay  be  traced  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Tuscany, 
which  owes  Its  prosperity  to  the  piinciples  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  freedom,  put  in  practice 
liT  the  grand  duke  Leopold,  assisted  by  intelligent 
ministeni,  such  as  Oianni  and  Fabronl;  in  several 
Mates  of  the  north  and  Germany,  particularly  in 
Aostria,  where  the  administration  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  as  well  as  that  of  this  same  Leopold, 
have  left  such  regretable  souvenirs.  Gustavus 
m,  king  of  Sweden,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  the  margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  dauphin 
ton  of  Louis  XV.,  were  inclined  to  the  ideas  of 
the  economists.  We  know  that  Catherine  of  Rus- 
ria  desired  to  consult  Mercier-La  Rivifire,  and  al- 
though the  meeting  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
empress  came  to  a  rather  grotesque  conclusion, 
she  testified  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  This  in- 
fluence was  also  felt  in  international  relations  and 
treaties.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1786  between  France  and  England,  on  liberal  and 
latiooal  bases,  whatever  may  have  been  system- 


atically said  of  it  in  a  private  and  ill-advised  inter- 
est. Lord  Lansdowne,  prime  minister  of  Qreat 
Britain,  who,  up  to  that  time,  was  opposed  to  the 
peace,  declared  that  he  had  been  converted  to 
better  political  and  economic  opinions  by  the 
reasoning  and  influence  of  the  abb£  Morellet, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Paris,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  said,  were  no  other  than  those 
of  Gk>umay  and  Quesnay.  —  The  labors  of  the 
physiocratic  school  have  also  given  indirectly  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  statistics.  It  was  in  answer 
to  VAmi  des  homme»  that  La  Michodi^re  and 
Messence  undertook  the  investigations  which  are 
among  the  first  monuments  of  modem  statistics. 
—  VII.  Adtertaries  and  Partuant  of  the  Phj/t- 
iocrates.  The  economists,  with  their  enthusiasm 
for  their  master,  and  intolerance,  bom  of  the 
spirit  of  sect  and  the  inflexibility  of  principles, 
so  naturally  consequent  on  a  fixed  conviction 
and  conscientious  studies,  drew  on  themselves 
many  attacks,  either  from  the  circle  of  phUoso- 
phers  of  which  they  themselves  formed  a  part, 
from  men  of  letters,  or  from  all  those  whose  ideas, 
prejudices  or  interests  they  opposed.  Specimens 
of  the  polemics  of  the  time  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  Grimm,  Mallet-Dupan,  Lingiiet  and 
othera,  an  example  of  which  we  produced  above. 
Voltaire  directed  against  them  the  satire  of 
r Homme  attx  qua/rant*  ieu»,  more  witty  than  solid; 
the  aged  philosopher,  however,  felt  dominated  by 
the  genius  of  Turgot,  and  we  know  that  he  took 
up  his  pen  to  aid  him  against  the  numerous  and 
unjust  attacks  of  which  he  wss  the  object  on 
account  of  his  measures  to  seciu-e  the  free  circula- 
tion of  com.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  we 
must  cite  2m  Do%Ue»  propo*i»  awe  pMlotophes  icon- 
omistes,  by  Mably,  1768;  a  book  by  Graslin,  in 
1767;  the  famous  "Dialogues"  of  the abb€  Galiani 
concerning  legislation  on  com  (1770),  and  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Necker,  1770.  The  first 
two,  though  more  serious,  have  no  great  value. 
Necker's  work,  which  Turgot's  enemies  praised  to 
the  skies,  was  a  political  maneuvre  which  does 
no  honor  to  the  celebrated  minister,  for  it  is  full 
of  communistic  sophisms.  Galiani's  book,  much 
lauded  for  its  style  and  wit,  has  no  scientific  value, 
and  does  not  even  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
special  point  of  the  exportation  of  com,  a  crime 
of  the  economists,  whidi  he  did  not  entirely  dis- 
approve. —  Some  modern  economists  have  taken 
sides  with  the  physiocrates  in  their  theory  .of  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  agriculture :  we  mention 
Dutens,  in  France,  who  published  a  new  explana- ' 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  Quesnay,  under  the  title  of 
PhiU)»opkied'Eeo7u>miepolUiqiie,\9!S&\  andSchmalz 
in  Germany,  who  undertook  the  same  task,  ten 
years  earlier. — Malthus,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  started  out  with  the  material- 
ity of  value,  and  dwelt  much  on  rent;  and  Eugene 
Daire,  who  has  left  remarkable  notices  and  notes 
on  the  physiocrates,  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith, 
in  the  Collection  des  Printipaux  Eooriomistes,  also 
maintains  the  materiality  of  value,  and  undertakes 
to  show  not  only  the  truth  of  these  principles,  but 
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also  that  of  the  agricultural  theory  of  Quesnay, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  between  Smith's  ideas 
and  those  of  Turgot  and  Quesnay.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  tliis  long  and  delicate  discussion :  we 
shall  only  say  that  Smith  has  not  pronounced  very 
positively  in  favor  of  the  materiality  of  value, 
although  there  is  on  this  point  a  want  of  clear- 
ness as  to  his  opinion;  that  he  has  only  tried  to 
show  the  productiveness  of  all  industries,  and  has 
devoted  several  chapters  to  opposing  the  physio- 
cratic  doctrine  of  land.  Whether  he  has  succeeded , 
as  the  majority  of  economists  pretend,  or  nearly 
failed,  as  others  pretend,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  answered  only  in  a  course  on  political  economy, 
and  for  that  there  is  no  place  here.  —  The  reader 
will  find  the  subject  which  we  ha;ve  just  treated 
further  developed  in  the  lives  of  the  men  we  have 
named.  We  can  refer  also  to  a  chapter,  too  brief, 
unfortimately,  in  Blanqui's  "History  of  Political 
Economy  "  [translated  by  Miss  Emily  J.  Leonard]; 
to  the  lectures  in  which  Rossi  treats  of  land;  to  the 
notices  by  Eugene  Daire,  in  the  CoUeetiondet  Pntir 
eipaua  EoonomiHes;  to  his  memoir  in  answer  to 
the  questions  offered  for  competition,  crowned  in 
1847  by  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  science, 
a  statement  from  which,  inserted  in  the  JourncU  de» 
Eeonomittet,  we  have  reproduced  above;  to  the 
report  of  Passy  on  this  memoir,  published  in  the 
same  collection;  and  to  a  paper  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  physiocrates,  published  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, by  H.  Baudrillart.         Joseph  Oabnigb. 

PICKERING,  Timothy,  was  bom  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1745,  and  died  there,  Jan.  29, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1708, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  became  adjutant  general  and  quarter- 
master general.  (See  also  Ordinance  of  1787.) 
Under  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
John  Adams  be  was  successively  postmaster 
genera],  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state. 
(See  Administrations,  1.-III.)  After  a  brief  re- 
tirement to  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts  in  1802,  and  served  as  United 
States  senator  (federalist)  1803-11,  and  congress- 
man 1813-17.  He  then  retired  permanently  from 
politics.  —  From  1798  until  his  death,  Pickering's 
political  life  was  a  perennial  conflict  with  the 
Adams  family.  He  had  been  dismissed  from 
John  Adams'  cabinet  for  endeavoring  to  force 
the  president  into  the  Hamilton  policy.  (See 
Adams,  John;  X  Y  Z  Mission.)  As  senator, 
'  he  and  bis  colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams,  quar- 
reled over  the  latter's  support  of  the  embargo. 
Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  newspa- 
per and  pamphlet  wars  with  both  of  his  old  op- 
ponents. The  particulars  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Correspondence  between  John  Adams  and  Will- 
lam  Cunningham,"  published  in  1828,  and  Pick- 
ering's "  Observations  "  upon  it,  in  1824.  Picker- 
ing is  the  New  England  federalist  most  strongly 
suspected  of  favoring  secession  in  1805-9.  (See 
Sbcession,  I.)  — See  Upham  and  Pickering's  Z/jfis 
of  Pickering;  North  Ameriean  Beviea,  July,  1874; 
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9  John  Adams'  Workg,  55.  A  personal  descrip- 
tion of  Pickering  is  in  1  Schouler's  UnUed  States, 
191,  802.  Alexander  Johnston. 

PIESCE,  Franklin,  president  of  the  United 
States  1858-7,  was  born  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
Nov.  28,  1804,  and  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
8, 1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1824, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  immediately 
entered  politics  as  a  democrat,  serving  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  1829-38,  as 
congressman  1833-7,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1887-42.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  became  brigadier 
general.  In  1852  he  was  elected  president.  (See 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  V.  ;  Electo- 
ral Votes,  XVII.)  For  the  leading  events  of 
bis  term,  see  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill;  Kansas; 

FlLIBUSTERINO ;    OSTEND    MANIFESTO  ;    UniTB]>  ' 

States,  III.  After,  the  close  of  his  term  he  re- 
mained in  retirement  until  his  death,  except  for 
certain  letters  and  addresses  during  the  rebellion, 
passionately  denouncing  the  coercion  of  the  se- 
ceding states  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
—  See  Bartlett's  Life  of  Pierce  (1852);  Hawthorne's 
Lffe  of  Pierce  (1862);  3  Statesman's  Manual,  1998. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

FINCENET,  Charles  Cotesworth.  son  of 
chief  justice  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  wa» 

bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C, ,  1746,  and  died 

there  Aug.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford,  studied  law  at  the  Temple, 
and  began  practice  in  South  Carolina  in  1769. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  being  thereafter  known  as  Gen.  Pinckney; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1787. 
Under  the  new  government  he  declined  succes- 
sively the  positions  of  supreme  court  justice  in 
1789;  secretary  of  war  in  1795,  and  secretary  of 
state  in  the  same  year.  In  1797-8  he  was  minister 
and  commissioner  to  France  (see  X  Y  Z  Mis- 
sion), and  while  there  is  said  to  have  given  the 
reply  to  French  demands  for  money :  ' '  Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  In  1800 
he  was  the  alternate  federalist  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  The  democrats  in  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  offered  to  unite  with  the  federalists  iu 
casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  for  Jefferson 
and  Pinckney,  which  would  have  made  the  latter 
vice-president,  but  Pinckney  refused  the  offer,  and 
was  defeated  with  Adams.  In  1804  and  1808  the 
federalist  votes  were  given  for  him  as  candidate 
for  president.  (See  Federal  Party,  IL) — See 
Allen's  Biographical  Dictiona/ry. 

Alexander  Johnbtok. 

FINCKNET,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  piece- 
ding,  was  bom  at  Charieston,  S.  C,  Oct.  23, 1750, 
and  died  there  Nov.  2,  1828.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oxford,  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London, 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  began  practice 
there  in  1778.  He  was  governor  of  his  state 
1787-9,  minister  to  Great  Britain  1792-6,  and 
minister  to  Spain  1794-5.    In  1796  he  was  the 
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fedenlkt  candidate,  alternate  to  John  Adams, 
for  the  presidency  (see  Caccus,  Conghessional; 
Ei^BCTOKAL  Votes)  -,  and  he  was  a  federalist 
congressman  1797-1801.  During  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  major  general  in  command  of  the  southern 
military  division.  —  See  Allen's  BiographUal  Dio- 
ttmary.  Ai.kxamdkb  Johkbton. 

PntACT  is  robbery  committed  by  force  of 
arms  at  sea.  It  was  formerly  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  now.  It  still  exists,  however,  and  it  is 
likely  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  highwaymen, 
there  will  be  pirates;  although  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  equip  a  vessel  to  scour  the  ocean  than 
to  lie  in  ambush  at  the  edge  of  a  road  or  at  the 
comer  of  the  deserted  streets  of  a  large  town,  to 
rob  a  passer-by.  Even  in  comparatively  late 
years  the  Chinese  seas  were  infested  with  pirates. 
This  sort  of  robbery  can  be  practiced  only  by  an 
aasodation  of  criminals;  it  has,  too,  this  pecul- 
iarity, that  entire  hordes  have  been  known  to  take 
10  it,  notably  in  the  Barbary  states  before  the 
conqnest  of  Algeria,  and  even  now  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Morocco  coasts.  Thus,  it  is  always 
liable  to  happen,  at  the  very  time  when  Christian 
nations  believe  that  safety  reigns  over  all  the  seas, 
that  buccaneers  will  dash  from  some  unsuspected 
lahr,  and  before  repression  can  be  organized,  will 
have  had  time  to  plunder  a  large  number  of 
peaceable  merchants.  'Within  a  few  centuries, 
doubtless,  when  European  civilization,  enlighten- 
ing even  the  remotest  lands,  shall  have  civilized 
the  entire  world,  no  barbarous  tribe  will  be  longer 
able  to  escape  the  action  of  a  regulw  government, 
and  piracy  will  lose  many  of  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess; but  it  may  also,  by  an  excess  of  audacity, 
organize  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  nation;  and 
cwsequently,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  this  scourge,  it  can  not  be  asserted 
that  we  dial!  ever  attain  to  an  absolute  riddance 
c4  it. —The  early  Greeks  were  nearly  all  pirates. 
M.  Caochy  remarks  (Droit  Maritime  International, 
\9&,  voL  i.,  p.  180)  that  in  ancient  times  the 
dave  trade  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives  t^  piracy,  both  public  and  private.  Nei- 
ther the  Grecian  states,  when  they  had  become 
ctvilized,  nor  Rome,  appears  to  have  bad  a  naval 
force  intended  to  protect  their  commerce  against 
tea  robbers.  Piracy  flourished  also  in  the  Med- 
iterranean; it  attained  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. These  robbers  formed  at  this  period  an  im- 
mense confederation,  the  headquarters  of  which 
were  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Cilicia.  They  came 
very  near  starving  Rome  by  intercepting  the 
convoys  of  com,  and  Pompey  had  tO  be  charged 
with  the  destruction  of  their  power.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a  state  of 
affairs,  the  Roman  emperors  maintained  public 
fleets  (M.  Cauchy,  be.  eit.,  p.  115),  as  all  modern 
nadrais  have  done  since.  If  we  should  cease  to 
plow  the  seas  with  ships  of  war,  it  is  probable  that 
piracy  would  be  revived  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.    Privateering  gave  rise,  at  the  end  of  the 


seventeenth  century,  to  an  association  of  buc- 
caneers, in  parts  of  the  Antilles,  whose  ravages 
rivaled  the  robberies  of  the  ancient  pirates  of 
Cilicia.  The  difference  between  the  corsair  and 
the  buccaneer  is  not  sufficiently  obvious  in  respect 
to  these  bold  adventurers;  for  if  the  former 
carries  his  sovereign's  flag,  while  the  latter  is  ou^ 
side  of  international  law,  both  fight  for  booty. 
The  abolition  of  privateering,  proclaimed  by  the 
declaration  of  April  16,  1856,  will  thus  aid  in 
causing  piracy  to  disappear  more  and  more.  — 
The  repression  of  piracy  concerns  international 
law  as  well  as  the  public  law  of  each  nation.  It 
generally  happens,  indeed,  that  the  pirate  and  the 
captor  are  not  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and 
that  the  crime  has  been  committed  on  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  sea  which  has  no  master  and  where  no 
jurisdiction  exists.  The  principal  laws  of  the 
aneien  regime  in  France,  against  piracy,  are  the 
decree  of  March,  1584,  the  declaration  of  Feb.  1, 
1650,  and  the  naval  ordimiiance  of  1681;  since  the 
French  revolution  the  matter  has  been  regulated 
by  the  order  of  the  second  of  prairial,  year  XL, 
and  the  law  of  April  10,  1825,  entitled,  "  Law 
for  the  safety  of  navigation  and  maritime  com- 
merce." The  ordonruinee  of  1681  and  the  law  of 
1825  have  solved  the  difficulty  which  we  have 
just  indicated,  by  putting  pirates  outside  of  inter- 
national law;  they  are  considered  as  public  ene- 
mies, and  are  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  their 
captor.  Any  vessel  taking  to  piracy  without  let- 
ters of  marque  from  any  prince,  or  with  letters 
of  marque  from  two  princes,  is  liable  to  seizure 
as  a  pirate.  And  further,  the  vessel  which  com- 
mits hostilities  under  any  other  flag  than  that 
under  which  it  is  commissioned,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  pirate.  The  laws  respecting  piracy  are 
made  by  each  nation  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
others.  It  matters  little  that  the  captor  has  not 
been  attacked.  The  pirate  may  be  'justly  seized, 
for  having  attacked  any  vessel  whatsoever,  even 
foreign  to  the  nationality  of  the  captor.  This  is 
the  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislation  on  piracy. 
The  law  appears  to  us  unjust  which  punishes  as  a 
pirate  a  vessel  to  which  nothing  could  be  imputed 
but  the  lack  of  papers.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  is  in  such  a  case  only  a  pre- 
sumption, which  must  yield  to  proof  of  the  con- 
trary, but  this  is  already  too  much,  and  here,  as 
in  all  penal  law,  guilt  is  not  to  be  assumed,  and 
it  is  for  the  accuser,  not  the  accused ,  to  furnish  the 
proof.  —  Grotius  thinks  (book  ii.,  chap.  xx. ,  §  40) 
lliat  a  government  has  the  right  not  only  to  avenge 
its  wrongs,  but  even  the  offenses  which  violate 
international  law,  whomsoever  they  may  concern. 
"And  it  is  even,"  says  he,  "as  much  more  praise- 
worthy to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  others  rather 
than  one's  own,  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  those  which 
affect  us,  that  the  resentment  which  we  feel 
might  make  us  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  just 
vengeance."  We  adopt  fully  this  principle  of  the 
illustrious  publicist,  proclaimed  before  him  by  St. 
Augustine  in  the  "City  of  God,"  which  appears 
to  us  one  of  the  foundations  of  international  law. 
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A  nation  has  the  right  to  declare  war  against  a 
government  which  violates  international  justice, 
even  when  such  violation  does  not  directly  harm 
it.  Thus,  any  nation  may  lawfully  make  war  on 
a  piratical  people,  even  if  its  commerce  has  not 
suffered  from  their  depredations.*— Biblioosa- 


•  Kent,  In  hU  Commentariea  (vol.  1.,  p.  18S),  gives  the 
following  definition  of  piracy:  "Piiacy  Ib  robbery,  or  a 
forcible  depredation  onthehlgbseac,  withont  lawful  anthor- 
ity,  and  done  animcfurandi,  and  In  the  spirit  and  Intention 
of  universal  hostility.  It  Is  the  same  offense  at  sea  with 
robbery  on  land;  and  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  on  the  maritime  law  of  Borope,  agree  In  this  definition 
of  piracy."  Farther  on  he  continues:  "They  (pirates)  ac- 
quire no  rights  by  conquest;  and  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  municipal  law  of  every  country,  anthorlze  the  true 
owner  to  reclaim  his  property  taken  by  pirates,  wherever  it 
can  be  found;  and  they  do  not  recognise  any  title  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  act  of  piracy.  The  principle,  that  a  plrati» 
it  latTfmibut  capta  dominium  turn  mutant.  Is  the  received 
opinion  of  ancient  civilians  and  modern  writers  on  general 
jurisprudence;  and  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained  in  the 
Bnglish  courts  of  common  law,  prior  to  the  great  modem 
Improrementa  made  in  the  science  of  the  law  of  nations."  — 
By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  Is  author- 
ized to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  In 
pursuance  of  this  authority  it  was  declared,  by  the  act  of 
congress  of  April  80, 1790,  c.  t,  sec  8,  tliat  murder  or  rob- 
bery, committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven  or 
bay,  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  or  any 
other  crftfense  which,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  punish- 
able with  death,  should  be  adjudged  to  bejilracy  and  felony, 
and  punishable  with  death.  It  was  further  declared,  that  If 
any  captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  and  feloniously 
run  away  with  any  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should  yield  up  any  such  vessel 
voluntarily  to  pirates;  or  if  any  seaman  should  forcibly 
endeavor  to  hinder  bis  commander  from  defending  the  ship 
or  goods  committed  to  his  trust  or  should  make  a  revolt  in 
the  sliip— every  such  offender  should  tie  adjudged  a  pirate 
and  feloD,  and  be  pauiabable  with  death.  [By  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  8, 18SB.  c.  818,  the  offense  of  making  a 
revolt  in  a  ship  Is  no  longer  punisliable  as  a  capital  offense, 
but  only  by  fine,  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.]  Acces- 
sories to  such  piracies  before  tbe  fhct  are  punishable  in  like 
manner;  but  accessories  after  the  fact  are  only  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1819, 
c.  78,  sec.  B,  congress  declared,  that  if  any  person  on  the 
lilgh  seas  should  commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  at  d^ned  by 
the  late  tf  nation*,  he  should,  on  conviction,  suffer  death. 
This  act  was  but  temporary  In  its  limitation,  and  has  expired ; 
but  It  was  again  declared,  and  essentially  to  the  same  effect, 
by  the  act  of  congress  of  May  IS,  18S0,  c.  118,  sec.  8,  that 
"  It  any  person,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  road- 
stead, or  bay,  or  liver,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  com- 
mits the  crime  of  robbery  in  and  upon  any  vessel,  or  the 
lading  thereof,  or  the  crew,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate. 
So,  if  any  person  engaged  in  any  piratical  enterprise,  or 
belonging  to  the  crew  a?  any  piratical  vessel,  shonld  land 
and  commit  robliery  on  shore,  such  an  offender  shall  also  t>e 
adjudged  a  pirate."  According  to  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  robbery  on  tbe  high  seas  is  piracy  by 
the  act  of  congress,  aa  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations.  —  Kent 
holds,  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Jurisdiction,  on  whom  or  w>ure  a  piratical  offense  has  been 
committed.  "  A  pirate,  who  is  one  by  tbe  law  of  nations, 
may  be  tried  and  punished  In  any  country  where  he  may  be 
found,  for  be  Is  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all 
laws  and  privileges.  The  statute  of  any  government  may 
declare  an  offense  committed  on  board  its  own  vessels  to  be 
piracy,  and  such  an  offense  will  be  punishable  exclusively 
by  the  nation  which  passes  tbe  statute.  But  piracy,  under 
tbe  law  ot  nations,  is  an  offense  against  all  nations,  and  pun- 
ishable by  all."  "An  alien,  under  the  sanction  of  a  national 
commission,  can  not  commit  piracy  while  he  pursues  his 
authority.    His  acts  may  be  hostile,  and  his  naUon  respon- 


PHY.  Broglie,  8ur  la  piraterie  (Eeritt,  vol.  ill., 
p.  835);  Phillimore,  Intematumai  Law,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
894-406;  Wildman,  International  Law,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
150;  \fh.ea.Vati,  ItUernaUonal  Law,  §  134;  Heftier, 
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vol.  ii.,  pp.  2,  13;  Gareis,  Dot  heuUge  VoUcerreeht 
u.  der  Mentehenhandel,  1879.        F.  A.  Heijb. 


sible  for  them.  They  may  amount  to  a  lawftil  cause  of  war, 
but  they  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  piracy. "  "  If  a  nataral- 
bom  subject  was  to  take  prises  belonging  to  his  native 
country  In  pnrauance  of  a  foreign  oommUsion,  he  would,  on 
general  principles,  be  protected  by  his  commission  fh>m  tbe 
charge  of  piracy.  But  to  prevent  tbe  mischief  of  mch  con- 
duct, the  United  States  have  followed  the  provisions  of  the 
English  statute  of  11  and  12  William  m.,  c.  7,  and  the  general 
practice  ot  other  nations,  and  have,  by  the  act  of  congress 
of  April  SO.  1790,  sec.  9,  declared,  that.  It  any  dtlzen  shonld 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  tbe  United  States,  or  any 
citizen  thereof,  upon  tbe  high  seas,  under  color  of  any  com- 
mission from  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  on  pretense  of 
authority  from  any  person,  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  a  pirate,  felon  and  robber,  and,  on  being  thereof  con- 
victed, shall  suffer  death.  The  act  of  congress  not  only 
authorizes  a  capture,  but  a  condemnation  in  the  conrta  of 
the  United  States,  for  all  piratical  aggresaions  by  foreign 
vessels;  and  whatever  may  tw  the  responsibility  incarred 
by  the  nation  to  foreign  powera,  in  executing  such  laws, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  courts  of  Justice  are  bound  to 
obey  and  administer  them.  All  such  hostile  and  criminal 
aggressions  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  flag  of  any  power, 
render  property  taken  in  delicto  subject  to  confiscation  by 
the  law  of  nations." — By  the  ancient  common  law  of  Kng- 
land,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  tultfeet,  was  held  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance;  and 
by  an  alien  to  be  felony  only:  but  since  tbe  statute  of  trea- 
sons (86  Bdw.  ni. ,  c.  2) ,  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  sub- 
ject. Formerly  this  offense  was  only  cognizable  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts,  which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law ; 
but  It  being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation  that 
a  man's  life  should  be  taken  away  unless  by  the  Judgment 
of  his  peen,  the  statute  28  Henry  YIQ.,  c.  IS,  established  a 
new  Jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which  proceeds  according 
to  Uie  coarse  ot  the  common  law.  It  was  formerly  a  qnes- 
tion  whether  the  Algerinea  and  other  African  states  shonld  be 
considered  pirates ;  but  however  exceptionable  their  condDcV 
might  have  been  on  many  occasions,  and  however  hostile  their 
policy  might  be  to  the  Interests  of  humanity,  still,  as  tbey  bad 
been  subjected  to  what  may  be  called  regular  govemmenta, 
and  admitted  to  enter  Into  treaties  with  other  powera,  they 
could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.  (M'CuIloch.) — What  constl- 
tutes  piracy,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  Is  not  uniform- 
ly fixed  everywhere.  It  is  questioned  whether  (aa  according 
to  Bnglish  common  law)  self-interested  design  mast  be  the 
motive  of  the  attack.  A  m^ority  of  modem  writen  have  an- 
swered this  question  In  the  negative.  Another  undecided 
question  is,  whether  piracy  may  be  committed  by  a  mutinous 
crew  against  the  vessel  on  which  they  serve.  Acts  of  violence 
committed  by  duly  authorized  privateen  against  hoetile,  or, 
bonaJUe,  against  neutral,  merchantmen,  are  not  considered 
as  piracy.  Different  from  the  crime  of  piracy,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Is  the  crime  of  piracy  which  Is  mentkwied 
In  and  punished  by  the  criminal  laws  of  some  countries.  The 
description  of  the  f&cts  which  constitute  these  two  different 
kinds  of  crime  may  become  doubtful,  as  when  a  party,  l>e{ng 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  recognized  as  "  belligerent ' '  by 
the  neutral  powera,  injures  tbe  maritime  commerce  of  the  oth- 
er party  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war.  The  slave  trade,  too,  is 
to  be  considered  piracy,  according  to  the  laws  of  seiafaring 
nations,  and  according  to  the  treaties  which  have  been  con- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  that  nefarious  trade; 
but  where  tbe  right  to  search  suspected  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  Is  denied  to  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  the  punishing 
of  the  guilty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  relation 
to  piracy  can  not  bo  carried  out  practically.  It  la  a  stranj^ 
fact,  as  compared  with  other  codes,  that  sec.  4  of  the  Qer- 
man  criminal  code  does  not  enumerate  piracy  among  the 
crimes  committed  In  foreign  countries,  which  may  be  paa- 
Isbcd.    fHoltzendorff.) 
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PLENTY  AND  DEARTH.  Political  economy, 
in  so  far  88  it  is  an  exposition  of  principles  and 
facts,  is  a  vast  and  noble  science,  searching  into 
the  affairs  of  the  social  mectianism  and  the  func- 
tions of  each  of  the  parts  composing  those  ani- 
mate and  marvelous  organizations  called  human 
societies.  It  studies  the  general  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  human  race  increases  in 
numben,  wealth,  intelligence  and  morality ;  and 
yet,  recognizing  a  social  as  well  as  a  personal 
freedom  of  will,  it  shows  how  the  laws  of  Prov- 
idence may  be  misunderstood  and  set  at  naught, 
what  a  terrible  responsibility  there  is  on  those  who 
tamper  with  them,  and  how,  as  the  result  of  so  do- 
ing, civilization  may  be  checked,  impeded,  driven 
back,  and  stifled  for  a  long  time.  —  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  this  science,  so  vast  and  lofty  as  an 
exposition  of  principles  and  facts,  is,  when  con- 
troverted and  compelled  to  become  polemical, 
nearly  reduced  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  demon- 
stratbig  the  proposition,  almost  childish  in  its 
simplicity,  tliat  "Plenty  is  better  than  dearth": 
because,  looked  at  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  objections  to,  and  doubts 
concerning,  political  economy,  involve  the  princi- 
ple that  dearth  or  scarcity  is  preferable  to  plenty, 
which  is  the  real  meaning  to  be  deduced  from  the 
phrases,  once  and  in  part  still  so  popular,  such 
as  "  Production  is  excessive,"  "  We  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  plethora,"  "  All  the  markets  are  over- 
(tocked,  and  every  business  and  profession  is 
overcrowded,"  "  The  capacity  to  consiune  can  no 
kmger  keep  pace  with  the  power  to  produce," 
etc — These  ideas,  too,  are  not  confined  to  any 
daas.  One  man  opposes  the  use  of  machines  on 
the  ground  that  those  triumphs  of  human  inge- 
nuity multiply  indefinitely  the  power  of  produc- 
tion. What  does  he  fear?  Abundance.  A  sec- 
ond favors  protection,  lamenting  the  liberality 
of  nature's  gifts  to  other  lands,  dreading  that 
through  the  influence  of  free  trade  his  own  should 
share  it,  and  thinking  that  were  it  to  do  so  it 
would  be  afflicted  by  the  scourge  of  the  invasion 
and  inundation  of  foreign  products.  Wliat  does 
he  fear?  Abundance.  Statesmen,  even,  are  not 
free  from  the  hallucination,  though  they  fear 
abundance  for  a  different  reason.  Their  dread  is, 
that  the  masses,  as  the  result  of  l>eingtoo  well  off, 
win  become  revolutionary  and  seditious,  and  as  a 
means  of  repressing  them,  they  look  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion, vast  armies,  a  lavish  expenditure,  and  a  pow- 
erful aristocracy  charged  with  the  task  of  remedy- 
ing by  its  pomp  and  profusion  the  intrusive  abun- 
dance of  human  industry.  What  do  such  states- 
men fear?  Abundance.  Finally,  we  have  logi- 
daos  who,  disdaining  all  by-paths,  go  straight  to 
the  point,  and  advise  periodical  destruction  of 
Wge  cities  by  fire  or  otherwise,  that  labor  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  them.  What  do 
they  fear?  Abundance. —  It  seems  impossible  that 
sodi  ideas  should  come  into  the  minds  of  men, 
sad  sometimes  even  prevail,  not  in  the  personal 
pnctice  of  men,  but  in  their  theories  and  in  their 
Jegislstion.    For,  if  there  be  anything  evidently 


true,  it  is  this,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  useful  arti- 
cles are  concerned.  It  is  better  to  have  than  to 
be  without  them;  and  if  it  is  Incontestable  that 
plenty  is  an  evil  when  it  exists  in  things  that  are 
mischievous,  destructive  and  troublesome,  such 
as  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  vermin,  vices  and 
malarial  vapors,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  it 
is  a  blessing  as  regards  things  which  meet  wants 
and  satisfy  desires  ;  things  which  man  seeks, 
strives  for,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  things 
which  he  is  willing  to  buy  by  work  or  exchange, 
and  which  possess  a  real  value,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  works  of  art,  means  of  loco- 
motion, of  communication,  of  instruction,  and  of 
amusement;  in  a  word,  all  that  political  economy 
busies  itself  with.  —  If  it  be  desired  to  compare 
the  civilization  of  two  peoples,  or  of  two  ages, 
statistics  are  appealed  to,  to  inform  us  which  had, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  most  means  of 
subsistence,  the  greatest  returns  in  agricultural 
products,  in  industries  or  art,  most  roads,  most 
canals,  most  libraries  and  museums;  and  the 
question  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
parative activity  of  consimiption,  that  is  to  say,  by 
plenty  or  abimdance.  —  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  products  to  be  abun- 
dant; that  it  is  further  necessary  that  they  be 
equitably  distributed.  There  is  nothing  truer 
than  this,  but  questions  must  not  be  confounded. 
When  we  defend  abundance,  and  our  opponents 
decry  it,  we  both  take  as  understood  the  words 
agteris  parHnu,  all  else  being  equal;  that  is,  equity 
of  distribution  is  presupposed. — Further,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  abundance  is  in  itself  the  cause 
of  proper  distribution.  The  more  abundant  any- 
thing is,  the  less  value  it  possesses;  the  less  its 
value,  the  more  it  Is  within  tiie  reach  of  every  one, 
the  more  men  are  on  an  equality  with  regard  to  it. 
We  are  all  equal  in  respect  to  the  air,  because  it 
exists  relatively  to  our  needs  and  wants  in  in- 
exhaustible abundance;  we  are  a  little  less  equal 
in  regard  to  water,  because  being  less  plentiful, 
it  possesses  a  certain  value;  still  less  so  with  re- 
gard to  wheat,  delicate  fruits,  early  vegetables, 
rarities,  their  benefit  becoming  confined  to  fewer, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  abundance.  —  It  may 
be  added, 'to  satisfy  the  sentimental  scruples  of 
our  times,  that  plenty  is  not  a  merely  material 
good.  Wants  arise  among  men  in  regular  order; 
they  are  not  all  equally  pressing,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  their  order  of  priority  is  not  the  order 
of  dignity.  The  coarser  wants  must  first  be 
appeased,  because  their  satisfaction  involves  our 
existence,  and  because,  as  rhetoricians  say,  "Be- 
fore living  worthily,  we  must  live  somehow." 
Prima  vitere,  deinde  philosophari.  — Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  the  abundance  of  the  things  nec- 
essary for  the  supply  of  the  commonest  wants 
which  permits  man  more  and  more  to  spiritualize 
his  enjoyments,  and  to  raise  himself  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  He  can  only 
devote  to  the  perfecting  of  form,  to  the  cultivation 
of  art,  or  to  the  investigations  of  thought,  the 
time  and  the  energies  which,  as  a  consequence  of 
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progress  are  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  demands 
of  his  animal  existence.  Abundance,  the  result 
of  long  labor  and  patient  economy,  can  not  be 
universal  at  the  first  formation  of  society,  nor  can 
it,  at  the  same  time,  exist  as  to  all  possible  prod- 
ucts, but  it  follows  a  regular  order,  commencing 
with  the  material  wants,  and  ending  with  the  spir- 
itual. Unhappy  the  nations  when  external  forces, 
such  as  governments,  violently  invert  this  natural 
sequence,  substitute  for  desires — coarse,  it  is  true, 
but  imperious  —  others  of  a  loftier  nature,  pre- 
maturely awakened,  change  the  natural  direction 
of  labor,  and  disturb  the  equilibrium  between 
wants  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  an  equi- 
librium which  is  the  cause  of  all  social  stability. 
—  Moreover,  were  abundance  a  scourge,  it  would 
be  as  strange  as  unfortunate,  for  easy  as  the 
remedy  is  (what  is  easier  than  to  abstain  from  pro- 
ducing, or  to  destroy?)  no  one  is  willing  to  adopt 
it.  It  is  in  vain  that  people  inveigh  against  plenty, 
superabundance,  plethora;  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
enunciate  the  theory  of  restricted  supply,  that 
they  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  the  law,  that  they 
proscribe  machinery,  that  they  disturb,  interfere 
with  and  impede  commerce;  all  this  keeps  no  one 
from  working  to  acquire  abundance.  On  all  the 
earth  not  a  man  is  to  be  met  with  whose  practice 
is  not  a  perpetual  protest  against  these  vain  theo- 
ries; not  one  is  to  be  found  whose  sole  endeavor 
is  not  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers,  to  foster 
them,  to  husband  them,  and  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductive capability  by  the  cooperation  of  natural 
forces;  not  one  who  decries  freedom  in  trade,  but 
who  acts  on  this  principle  (however  eager  he  may 
be  to  deny  others  the  same  privilege):  to  buy  in 
cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest;  so 
much  so,  that  the  theory  of  a  restricted  supply, 
which  is  so  common  in  books,  in  the  newspapers, 
in  conversation,  in  parliament,  and  by  the  way 
in  laws,  is  negatived  and  stultified  by  the  actions 
of  every  individual  without  exception,  composing 
the  human  race,  which  is  the  most  incontrovertible 
refutation  the  mind  can  well  imagine. — But  if 
abundance  is  better  than  scarcity,  how  does  it 
happen  that  men,  after  having  virtually  decided 
in  favor  of  abundance  by  their  action,  by  their 
labor,  and  their  commerce,  constitute  themselves 
theoretically  the  champions  of  restriction,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  bring  popular  opinion  to  that 
view,  and  are  the  originators  of  all  sorts  of  re- 
strictive and  illiberal  laws?  TUs  it  remans  for 
us  to  explain.  At  bottom,  what  we  are  all  aim- 
ing at  is,  that  each  of  our  efforts  should  realize 
for  us  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit.  If 
we  were  not  by  nature  sociable.  If  we  lived  in 
individual  isolation,  we  could  know  one  rule  only 
for  attaining  this  object,  to  work  more  and  better, 
which  implies  progressive  abundance.  But,  by 
means  of  exchange  and  its  consequence,  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  it  is  not  directly  to  ourselves  but  to 
others  that  we  consecrate  our  labor,  our  efforts, 
our  productions  and  our  services.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  without  losing  sight  of  the  rule,  pro- 
duce more,  we  have  another  always  present  to  our 


minds,  produce  more  rxdue;  tot  on  that  depends 
the  amount  of  remuneration  which  we  shall  re- 
ceive for  our  services.  Now,  to  produce  more,  and 
to  produce  more  value,  are  by  no  means  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  manifest  that  if  by  force  or 
stratagem  we  succeed  in  making  greatly  scarcer 
the  special  service  or  product  which  constitutes 
our  occupation,  we  would  grow  richer  without 
adding  to  our  labor  either  in  quantity  or  qualit}'. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  shoemaker  could,  by  a 
mere  effort  of  will,  cause  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  all  the  shoes  in  the  world,  excepting  only  those 
in  bis  own  shop;  or  strike  with  paralysis  every 
one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  shoemaker's  tools, 
he  would  become  a  Crcesus  ;  his  lot  would  be  im- 
proved, not  together  with  the  general  lot  of  man- 
kind, but  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of 
all.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  theory  of  a. 
scarcity  as  it  shows  itself  in  restrictions,  monopo- 
lies and  privileges.  It  only  veils,  by  the  use  of 
scientific  language,  that  selfish  sentiment  which 
finds  a  place  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all :  competitors 
annoy  me.  —  When  any  product  is  brought  to 
nuurket,  there  are  two  cu-cumstances  which  tend 
equally  to  enhance  its  value :  first,  that  there  is 
in  the  market  a  great  abundance  of  articles  for 
which  it  may  be  exchanged,  that  is,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  everything;  and  second,  a  great  scarcity 
of  articles  of  the  same  product.  Now,  neither  of 
ourselves  nor  through  the  intervention  of  laws 
and  public  power,  are  we  able  to  infiuence  in  the 
least  the  first  of  these  circumstances.  Unfortu- 
nately universal  plenty  can  not  be  produced  by 
act  of  parliament;  it  must  be  obtained  in  some 
other  way;  legislators,  customs  officials  and  re- 
striction can  do  nothing  toward  it.  If,  then,  we 
wish  artificially  to  raise  the  value  of  any  article, 
we  must  bring  our  energies  to  bear  on  the  other 
element  in  its  value.  Here  individual  effort  is 
not  quite  so  powerless.  With  laws  ad  hoe,  an 
arbitrary  use  of  power,  bayonets,  chains  and  fet- 
ters, punishment  and  persecution,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  drive  out  competition,  and  to  create  that 
scarcity  and  artificial  increase  in  value  which  is 
desired.  This  being  the  condition  of  things,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  what  not  only  can  but  must 
happen  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  of  barbarism,  and 
of  xmrestrained  greed.  Every  one  turns  to  the 
legislature  and  through  its  intervention  to  public 
force,  demanding  of  it  the  artificial  creation,  by 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  of  a  tcareity  in  the 
article  he  produces.  The  farmer  demands  scarcity 
of  com,  the  cattle  raiser  of  cattle,  the  iron  master 
of  iron,  the  colonist  of  sugar,  the  cloth  manufact- 
urer of  cloth,  etc.,  etc.  Each  one  gives  the  same 
reasons  for  his  demand,  and  the  result  is  a  body  of 
doctrine  which  may  be  called,  the  theory  of  tear- 
city,  and  public  force  employs  fire  and  sword  to 
secure  its  triumph.  —  But,  leaving  the  masses  thus 
forced  to  undergo  the  regimen  of  universal  dearth, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  what  a  labyrinth  the  in- 
ventors of  this  scheme  get  involved  in,  and  what 
a  terrible  retribution  awaits  their  unscrupulotis 
rapacity.    It  has  been-  shown  that  as  legaids  each 
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•.pfcial  production  there  are  two  elements  of  value: 
Iin4,  the  scarcity  of  similar  articles;  and,  second, 
the  abundance  of  all  which  are  not  similar. 
Now,  we  call  special  attention  to  this:  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  government,  the  slave  of  individual 
i«|flsbneas,  endeavors  to  realize  the  first  of  these 
elements  of  value,  it  destroys  the  second.  It  has 
satisfied  in  succession  the  wishes  of  the  fanner, 
the  cattle  raiser,  the  iron  master,  the  manufact- 
urer, the  colonist,  by  artificially  producing  a  scar- 
city of  com,  or  meat,  of  iron,  of  cloth,  or  of  sugar, 
bot  what  is  that  but  destroying  that  general  abun- 
danet  which  is  the  second  condition  of  value  in 
each  separate  product.  Thus,  after  having  sub- 
mitted the  conununity  to  actual  privation,  which 
Msrcity  implies,  it  is  discovered  that  it  has  not 
sDcceeded  in  catching  this  shadow,  in  laying  this 
«pectre,  in  raising  this  nominal  value,  because  by 
jait  so  much  as  the  scarcity  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion operates  in  its  favor,  in  the  same  way  the 
scarcity  of  others  neutralizes  it.  Is  it,  then,  so 
hard  to  nndetstand  that  the  shoemaker,  of  whom 
we  spoke  above,  should  he  succeed  in  destroying, 
by  a  simple  wish,  all  the  shoes  in  existence  except 
those  made  by  himself,  would  find  himself  no 
hrtter  oS,  even  from  the  ridiculous  point  of  view 
ut  Dominal  value,  if  at  the  same  time,  every  other 
thing  against  which  shoes  can  be  exchanged  be- 
came proportionately  scarce?  The  only  change 
would  be,  that  every  man,  our  shoemaker  in- 
cluded, would  be  worse  shod,  worse  clothed, 
worse  fed,  and  worse  lodged,  even  if  products 
maintained  toward  each  other  the  same  relative 
Tslue.  —  It  is  necessarily  so.  What  would  be- 
come of  society,  if  injustice,  oppression,  egotism, 
forced  and  ignorance  brought  no  punishment  with 
ihem?  Luckily,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  few  men, 
without  its  recoiling  on  themselves,  to  turn  public 
force  and  the  apparatus  of  government  to  the 
profit  of  prohibitive  legislation,  and  to  check  the 
universal  Lmpulse  of  humanity  toward  abundance. 
Frxd^io  Babtiat. 

POLAND.  \.  Bixlorieal.  Poland  is  a  vast  plain, 
the  centre  of  which  is  at  Warsaw,  on  the  Vistula, 
and  which  forms  the  northwestern  region  of  a  pla- 
teau two-thirds  larger,  bounded  by  the  Baltic  sea, 
the  Oder,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Borysthenes  and  the  Dwina.  The  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Poland  have  changed,  in  a  thousand 
jears,  from  the  belt  formed  by  the  tributary  rivers 
of  the  Vistuls  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
plain.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Polish 
nation  has  never  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian 
mountains  at  the  south  and  east.  No  mountains 
invene  Poland,  only  sandy  hills.  In  the  east 
there  are  marshes;  the  centre  is  covered  with  for- 
s>s.  The  soil  contains  mineral  wealth,  copper, 
slver,  and  the  largest  mines  of  rock  salt  in  Eu- 
lope.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the  north,  and  tem- 
perate in  the  south;  the  soil  is  everywhere  fertile, 
but  nothing  but  wheat  is  produced.  —  The  Polish 
popolation  had  its  origin  (independently  of  the 
Rnnish  or  Taranian  elements  of  pre-bistoric  Eu- 


rope) in  the  Slavic  tribe  of  the  Leeks,  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages:  they  are  called  the  Slaves  of  the 
plain.  ■  They  annexed  to  themselves,  in  course  of 
time,  other  Slavic  nations,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Lithuanians,  who  occupy  to  the  northeast 
of  Poland  a  region  of  almost  equal  extent;  and  the 
lesser  Russians,  established  at  the  east  and  south, 
in  the  countries  called  later  Podolia  and  Oalicia. 
The  aggregate  of  these  nations  constituted,  with- 
out any  considerable  variation,  the  Polish  nation- 
ality; but  the  power  of  this  state  extended  in  the 
west  over  states  almost  wholly  Oermanic;  and  in 
the  southeast  over  nations  of  Turkish  or  Tartar 
origin,  such  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukrania. 
The  time  of  the  greatest  .territorial  extent  of  Po- 
land was  the  year  1772.  It  was  then  composed  of 
four  states :  Cheat  Poland,  comprising  Greater 
Poland  proper,  Cujsvia,  Mazovia  and  Western 
Prussia ;  LMe  Poland  comprising  Little  Poland 
proper,  Podlaquia,  Red  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine; 
LUhvania,  comprising  Lithuania  proper.  White 
Russia,  the  Black  Russia  of  Lithuania,  lamogitia; 
and  finally  the  feudatory  eountriet,  that  is  to  say, 
the  duchy  of  Courland  and  the  Pomeranian  dis- 
tricts of  Butow  and  Lauenburg,  fiefs  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  And  it  was  precisely  this 
year  1772  which  saw  the  first  dismemberment  of 
Poland  accomplished,  and  the  political  ruin  of  the 
nation  precipitated.  The  causes  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  most  flourishing  state  of  east- 
em  Europe  are  now  well  known.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  insufficiency  of  public  authority 
at  the  time  when  Poland  was  surrounded  by  three 
military  states  subject  to  a  rigorous  centralization. 
—  The  origin  of  this  anarchy  lay  primarily  in  the 
elective  character  of  the  king.  The  last  Piast,  a 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  was  able,  to  secure  the 
throne  to  his  nephew  only  by  allowing  the  nobility 
to  force  a  stipulation  upon  him  by  which  they  arro- 
gated to  themselves  several  prerogatives,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation.  From  that  time  on,  the 
nobility  asserted  their  right  of  election,  and,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Jagellons,  enforced  It.  They 
swore  their  kings  to  the  paeia  conzenta,  the  basis 
of  that  Polish  constitution  by  which,  to  use  Vol- 
taire's expression,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  de- 
fended their  liberty  against  their  king,  and  took 
liberty  away  from  the  rest  of  the  nation:  "  There 
the  peasant  sows  not  for  himself,  but  for  lords,  to 
whom  he  and  his  land  and  all  the  labor  of  his 
hands  belong,  and  who  can  sell  him  or  slay  him 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  All  who  are  of  gentle 
blood  depend  only  on  themselves.  To  try  them 
•in  a  criminal  nuitter,  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  is  necessary;  and  they  can  be  arrested  only 
after  having  been  condemned.  Besides,  they  are 
scarcely  ever  punished.  Many  of  the  gentry  are 
poor,  and  accept  service  with  those  who  are 
wealthy;  they  receive  a  salary  from  them,  perform 
the  lowest  offices,  and  prefer  to  serve  their  equals 
to  emiching  themselves  by  trade."  Another  pecul- 
iarity of  this  constitution  was  the  famous  right  of 
veto  granted  to  the  deputies  or  nuncios  in  the  diets. 
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"Each  deputy  enjoys  the  right  which  the  trib- 
unes of  the  people  had  at  Rome,  of  opposing  the 
laws  of  the  senate.  A  single  gentleman  who 
says,  I  protest,  invalidates  by  this  one  word  the 
unanimous  resolutions  of  the  rest,  and  if  he  de- 
parts from  the  place  where  the  diet  is  t>eing  held, 
it  must  then  dissolve.  The  remedy  provided  for 
the  disorders  which  arise  from  this  law  is  more 
dangerous  still.  Poland  is  seldom  without  two 
faction^.  Unanimity  in  the  diets  being  thus  im- 
possible, each  party  forms  a  confederation,  in 
which  they  decide  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  protests  of  the  minority. 
These  assemblies,  illegal,  according  to  the  laws, 
but  authorized  by  the  laws,  are  held  in  the  king's 
name,  although  often  without  his  consent,  and 
against  his  interests.  When  the  dissensions  are 
over,  it  belongs  to  the  general  diets  to^conflrm  or 
to  annul  the  acts  of  these  confederations."  (Vol- 
taire.) Such  a  system  offered  only  too  easy  pre- 
texts and  opportunities  for  the  intervention  of 
neighboring  states.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
elective  kingship  the  discord  was  such  that  a 
foreign  prince  was  generally  elected  king,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
throne  was  g^ven  to  a  Pole,  the  choice  was  dic- 
tated by  foreign  influence.  Russia  ruled  for 
nearly  a  century  in  the  Polish  councils.  Her  last 
intervention  had  for  its  chief  motive  to  bring 
forward  the  situation  of  Russians  of  the  Oreek 
church,  subjects  of  Poland  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, whose  religious  liberty  was  restricted  or 
disregarded.  It  was  Russia  which  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  military  operations  against 
Poland,  although  the  first  idea  of  the  division 
appears  to  have  been  expressed  by  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Prussia.  —  The  first  dismemberment  took 
place  in  1772.  Austria  and  Prussia  signed  treaties 
with  Poland  which  restored  to  Russia,  Livonia, 
Polotsk,  Witebsk,  Meislaw  and  Minsk;  to  Prussia, 
a  part  of  Posnania,  Pomerania  and  Wamia;  and 
to  Austria,  dalicia  and  Lodomiria.  Poland,  re- 
duced to  these  limits,  abolished  her  ancient  gov- 
ernment, and  adopted,  by  a  constitution  copied 
from  that  which  France  had  just  voted  (1791), 
hereditary  royalty,  national  representation,  with 
two  houses,  the  re-establishment  of  urban  fran- 
chise, and  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  But  this 
constitution  having  been  taxed  with  illegality  by 
the  confederation  of  Tarjowice,  assembled  by 
the  advice  of  Catherine  II.,  and  at  which  the  old 
sovereignty  of  the  equestrian  order  was  reclaimed, 
the  disturbances  which  followed  this  transforma- 
tion led  to  the  interference  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  the  second  partition  of  Poland  (1791),  which 
took  from  her  half  of  Lithuania,  Posnania,  Thorn, 
and  Dantzic.  Poland  rose  in  arms  the  following 
year,  and  took  part  in  the  European  war,  but  her 
defeat  was  followed  by  the  third  partition  (1794). 
— A  nation  can  not  be  all  at  once  suppressed, 
especially  in  modem  times,  without  the  conquest 
giving  rise  to  the  protests  of  the  states  which 
have  not  shared  in  the  spoliation,  and  which  then 
exert  themselves  for  the  re-e.stablishment  of  the 


dismembered  nation.  Poland  was  tbe  subject  of 
two'  of  these  at  least  partial  restorations.  The 
first  was  the  work  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  consti- 
tuted, by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807),  as  aa  inde- 
pendent state,  at  most  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Leeks,  the  basin  of  the  VistuU,  under  the 
title  of  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  This  territory 
was  taken  almost  entire  from  Prussia,  defeat^ 
at  Friedland.  The  grand  duke  was  the  king  of 
Saxony.  The  constitution  of  1792  was  preserved, 
in  form,  at  all  events.  This  creation  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  dated  at  Tilsit,  1807; 
Prussia  had  nothing  of  Poland,  but  Russia  kept 
all  the  east,  and  Austria  all  the  south.  The  war 
with  Austria  having  t>een  renewed,  the  Poles 
reconquered  Oalicia;  but  they  were  obliged  in 
1809 'to  cede  a  part  of  it  to  Russia,  by  a  treaty 
approved  of  by  France.  The  second  restoration 
of  Poland  was  the  work  of  Europe,  assembled 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  —  The  treaties  of 
1816,  while  keeping  Posnania  for  Prussia,  and 
Gktlicia  for  Austria,  gave  an  independent  exist- 
ence to  the  greater  portion  of  Poland,  which, 
under  the  name  of  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  gov- 
erned by  the  emperor  of  Russia  on  the  principle 
of  peraonal  union.  This  kingdom  received  a  con- 
stitution, Nov.  15-27,  1815,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios  of  the  no- 
bility and  of  deputies  of  the  commons  shared  ui 
the  legislation.  The  chamberB  had  a  certain  initia- 
tive, and  suffrage  was  established  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  in  the  Frev/A  dutrtre*.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  professed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
government,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
the  liberty  of  other  forms  of  religion,  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  might  be  practiced  freely  and 
publicly,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Difference  in  the  forms  of  worship  made 
no  difference  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights.  The  senate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  to  have  as  many  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  the  law  should  establish  pala- 
tinates; a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  had  a  seat 
in  it  also.  All  public  administrative  affairs,  judi- 
cial and  military,  without  exception,  were  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Polish  language.  Public  places, 
both  civil  and  military,  could  be  filled  only  by 
Poles.  Cracow,  with  its  suburbs,  was  also  consti- 
tuted a  republic.  The  direction  of  its  affairs  was 
conducted  by  a  senate,  and  the  legislative  power 
by  an  assembly  of  representatives.  (Constitution 
of  May  8,  1816.)  But  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  three  joint  powers  decided  everything.  —  The 
system  established  by  the  constitution  of  1816, 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis  than  the  charters  of  that 
period,  and  the  application  of  which  would  not 
have  been  without  diificulty  under  a  national  dy- 
nasty, was  naturally  still  more  precarious  in  a 
country  lately  conquered,  and  the  dependence  of 
which  was  but  slightly  disguised  by  the  so-called 
system  of  pernonal  union.  From  this  time  on, 
Poland  saw  the  possibility  of  liberty  only  in  com- 
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plete  separation,  and  sought  it  in  four  insiiRec- 
tions,  the  failure  of  which  each  time  aggravated 
the  situation  of  the  country.  The  flfst  took  place 
in  1830,  and  was  crushed  the  year  following  in 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  the  capture  of  War- 
saw. The  Russian  government  adopted  a  series 
of  measures  to  efface  the  Polish  nationality,  the 
[ffincipal  of  which  were  the  atx>lition  of  judicial 
power  in  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia,  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  churches,  forced  conversions,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  Russian  religion  (in 
Poland  as  weU  as  in  Lithuania),  the  substitution 
of  the  Ruarian  language  for  the  Polish  in  public 
documents  and  in  the  schools,  the  transportation 
to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  library  of  Warsaw,  the 
forced  enrollment  of  Poles  in  the  Russian  army, 
their  transportation  to  the  Caucasus,  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods,  the  inquisition  of  officials  in 
families,  and  the  transportation  and  forced  enroll- 
Dent  of  chfldren.  A.  large  number  of  Poles  emi- 
grated, either  to  other  European  countries,  prin- 
cipally FVance  and  England,  or  to  the  republic 
of  Cncow,  on  the  faith  of  its  constitution.  The 
Aostio-PnisBO- Russian  commission,  which  had 
held  the  town  since  1815,  and  which  had  the  letter 
of  the  treaties  in  its  favor,  exacted  their  expulsion 
from.Uie  senate,  and,  as  the  senate  refused  to 
obey,  took  their  expulsion  upon  itself.  The  accu- 
mulation of  resentment  burst  out  in  a  revolution 
■ome  years  afterward  (1846).  Associations  cover- 
ing all  Poland,  delegated  authority  to  a  dictator- 
ship of  five,  who  proclaimed,  at  Cracow,  on  the 
KA  of  February,  the  national  government  of  the 
Polish  republic.  The  movement  extended  every- 
where, and  was  everywhere  crushed  out  in  blood; 
It  was  then  that  the  massacre  of  the  Poles  in 
Oalieia  took  place,  by  peasants  of  Russian  origin, 
whom  the  Austrian  government  was  accused  of 
having  excited  to  the  deed,  and  which  it  at  all 
events  did  not  restrain.  The  republic  of  Cracow 
was  suppressed,  and  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia 
agned,  on  the  6th  of  November,  a  treaty  which 
incorporated  Cracow  with  Austria.  France  and 
En^and  entered  a  protest,  for  form's  sake.  A 
third  insurrection  took  place  in  1848,  and  was 
quelled  the  same  year.  —  In  1861  the  Russian 
government  seemed  to  wish  to  adopt  free  institu- 
tions in  Poland.  A  council  of  state  or  of  admlhis- 
tration,  and  councils  of  districts  and  of  mimicipal- 
ities,  were  instituted ;  the  use  of  the  Polish  language 
in  official  documents  was  permitted,  and  the  right 
of  petition  recognized.  It  is  certain  that  the  na- 
Ikoal  agronomical  society  carried  its  labors  beyond 
the  object  for  which  it  was  established;  it  was 
dissolved,  as  well  as  the  urban  delegations.  The 
fooith  insurrection  was  thenceforth  fully  resolved 
upon;  it  lasted  until  1868  and  1864,  and  was,  like 
the  previous  ones,  reduced  by  force.  France  and 
England  interposed  by  diplomatic  notes,  to  the 
legality  and  conclusions  of  which  the  Russian 
gDvemment  took  exceptions;  the  intervening  pow- 
en  did  not  push  any  further  the  measure  which 
had  encouraged  the  Poles  without  giving  them 
any  real  support;  the  character  of  belligerents, 


which  was  accorded  to  the  confederate  states 
of  America,  was  not  granted  to  them.  After 
the  suppression  of  this  last  insurrection,  Poland 
lost  even  the  nominal  existence  which  had  been 
conceded  to  her  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  181S; 
she  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire, 
and  in  1867  the  very  name  of  Poland  disap- 
peared; there  remain,  administratively  at  least, 
only  the  ten  western  governments  of  the  empire. 
J.  DB  B.  —  II.  OenercU  Oontiderationt.  The  Pol- 
ish question  is  at  once  easy  to  state,  and  difl[lcult 
to  solve.  We  have  to  do  with  a  nation  whose 
territory  and  independence  have  been  taken  away, 
which  has  fought  with  heroism  and  perseverance 
to  recover  those  inestimable  possessions,  which 
has  been  conquered,  and  has  suffered  martyrdom 
rather  than  abjure  its  rights.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  question;  what  will  be  the  solution 
of  it?  Russia,  Austria,  Pnissia,  will  never  restore 
the  provinces  which  they  have  taken;  that  appears 
to  us  certain.  Let  any  one  ask  no  matter  what 
country  to  cede  a  part  of  its  territory  without 
"previous  and  just  indemnity,"  and  tlie  answer 
would  be  the  same.  Only  a  war  can  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland;  but  unless  ex- 
traordinary ciicumstanoes  should  arise  to  aid  its 
liberators,  success  would  be  too  doubtful  for  any 
one  willingly  to  run  the  risks  of  an  aggression.  — 
Many  persons  believe  that  there  is  an  interest,  if 
not  European,  at  least  French  and  Oerman,  inthe 
reconstruction  of  Poland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  But  as  this  Pohmd  would  be  intended 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  the  latter  would  spend 
her  last  rouble  and  her  last  man  rather  than  per- 
mit its  establishment,  and  in  this  emergency  the 
government  would  find  the  Russian  nation  ready 
for  any  sacrifice.  The  interest  of  Prussia  and 
of  Austria  is  open  to  discussimt :  but,  however 
threatening  Russia  may  appear  to  them,  these  two 
powers  will  always  think  that  the  portions  of 
Poland  which  they  have  annexed  will  be  more 
useful  to  them  as  provinces  than  as  allies.  In 
view  of  these  difficulties,  we  will  not  venture  any 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  Poland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, self-evident  that  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of 
brave  men  will  not  suffice  to  vanquish  the  nu- 
merous and  well-disciplined  battalions  of  Russia. 
Enthusiasm  will  not  supply  the  place  of  numbers, 
and  neither  Poland  nnr  civilization  has  anything 
to  gain  from  a  rising,  the  result  of  which  must 
seem  like  suicide.  —  We  can  not  leave  this  sub- 
ject without  drawing  from  the  history  of  Poland 
the  political  lesson  which  it  contains.  And  firstly,  « 
the  elective  system,  applied  to  royalty,  has  borne 
such  sad  fruit  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Vistula,  that  it 
would  forever  be  condemned  if  men  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  history.  Besides,  it  is  known  that 
Germany  herself  has  not  had  too  much  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  "elective  empire,"  although 
it  was  during  several  centuries  elective  only  in 
form.  Republics  will  continue  to  replace  Uieir 
chief  magistrates  periodically,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals, but  monarchies  will  remain  hereditary.  It 
is  true  that  Poland  called  herself  a  repubUe.  — 
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Then,  the  Uberumveto,  the  unanimity  required  for 
the  choice  of  a  king  and  in  other  cases,  rendered 
all  regular  decision  impossible.  This  requirement 
could  not  be  in  any  way  justified.  At  the  present 
day,  sovereign  powers  alone  maintain  such  a  re- 
quirement, which  may  be  sustained  to  a  certain 
extent  by  states  coming  freely  together  in  con- 
ference, but  has  its  inconveidences  even  in  a 
confederacy ;  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  majority  should  prevail.  A 
small  number  of  persons,  filled  with  the  desire  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  succeed  at  last  in 
agreeing  by  a  series  of  compromises.  States  as- 
sembled in  conference  are  rarely  numerous,  while 
Poland  had  40,000  nobles  with  the  right  to  vote; 
how  could  they  agree?  It  is  easily  understood 
that  with  this  multitude  of  petty  sovereigns  an- 
archy should  have  found  its  way  into  the  country 
and  excited  the  covetousness  of  its  neighbors. 
We  have  no  intention  of  extenuating  what  is 
odioxis  in  the  act  of  partition,  by  saying  that  the 
Poles  provoked  it  by  the  unintelligent  organiza- 
tion of  their  government.  The  thief  can  not  be 
declared  innocent  because  the  owner  neglected  to 
shut  his  door,  but  the  owner  has  none  the  less 
himself  to  blame. — But  if  these  mistakes  have 
had  such  terrible  results  to  the  victims  of  them, 
the  states  which  took  part  in  the  spoliation  have 
felt  the  consequences  of  their  unjust  act;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  may  yet  suffer  further 
from  it,  for  moral  evil  is  nearly  always  followed 
by  a  series  of  troubles.  (See  Kationalities, 
Law  of  ;  RcasiA.)  Maubicb  Block. 

POLICE.  By  the  term  police,  we  here  mean  the 
coercive  power  of  the  state  in  the  domain  of  home 
administration.  Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
rule,  the  dictate  of  duty  in  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  over  his  wUl,  and  the  free  action  of 
that  will.  This  rule  or  supremacy  can  be  found- 
ed only  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
fact  of  psychic  life  which  can  not  be  produced  by 
outward  coercion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  which 
can  not  be  prevented.  Since  power,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  this  article,  can  ex- 
ercise only  external  compulsion,  it  follows  that 
it  has  not  the  means  of  directly  influencing  the 
morality  of  individuals.  It  may  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  doing  certain  definite '  acta,  and  by 
threats  of  penalty  compel  the  individual  to  per- 
form certain  public  duties;  but  it  is  unable  to  cre- 
ate or  transform  the  sentiment  from  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  dictates  of  duty  over  the  will  of 
man  springs.  For  moral  freedom  is  a  domain 
inaccessible  to  the  police  power.  This  cardinal 
truth  has  made  its  way  to  full  recognition,  only 
slowly.  Only  in  modem  times  has  the  state 
refused  to  make  its  subjects  moral  by  means  of 
public  ordinances  and  prohibitions,  and  by  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  police  measures.  In 
the  ancient  world,  and  chiefly  among  the  Oreeks, 
the  conviction  prevailed,  that  the  state  should 
assume  the  task  of  educating  the  individual  in 
morality,  and  that  the  individual  could  only  be- 


come moral  in  the  state  and  through  the  state. 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  different  as  their  doctrines  of 
the  state  are  in  other  points,  agreed  with  the  then 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  state  should  regulate 
both  the  inner  and  the  outward  life  of  its  citizens, 
in  order  to  guide  them  toward  the  highest  good, 
to  morality.  In  the  legislation  of  the  ancients  the 
law,  as  a  consequence,  encroached  on  the  domain 
of  morality,  and  the  codes  of  law  which  sub- 
jected individuals  most  to  guardianship  in  this 
matter,  in  order  to  educate  them  in  morality, 
were  those  that  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation. 
(Cf.  Hermann,  Lehriuch,  der  0-rieeh  Pritatalter- 
thumer,  2d  ed.,  1870,  p.  473,  etc.;.  Schomann, 
arieeh  AUerthumer,  8d  ed.,  1871,  vol.  i.,  p.  113, 
etc. ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  cite  antique,  p.  281, 
etc.) —  The  Roman  law  was  the  first  to  assume  an 
independent  attitude  in  relation  to  morality,  and 
to  frame  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws. 
But  the  Roman  state  not  only  demanded  of  the 
citizen  that  he  should  live  according  to  law,  and 
perform  all  his  legal  duties,  it  also  expected  the 
citizen,  by  his  moral  private  life,  and  a  well- 
regulated  private  household,  to  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Any  one,  who 
through  immoral  conduct  injured  his  own  worth 
as  a  citizen,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, injured  the  community,  did  not,  therefore, 
violate  the  law,  but  he  exposed  himself  to  reproof 
by  the  state,  and  forfeited  his  political  honor,  be- 
cause he  had  failed  to  f ulflll  his  moral  obligations 
toward  the  state.  In  the  public  census,  that  oc- 
curred every  fifth  year,  the  censors  were  required 
not  only  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
their  capacity  for  taxation,  and  bearing  arms: 
they  were  also  required  to  subject  the  moral  con- 
duct of  individuals  to  a  thorough  investigation, 
and,  without  any  legal  restraint,  they  might  in- 
flict the  nota  of  infamy  on  any  citizen  who  had 
done  anything  "contrary  to  public  morality, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  community." 
The  delinquent,  according  to  his  rank,  was  then 
either  expelled  from  the  trilnis,  or,  if  eqves,  con- 
demned to  lose  his  horse,  or  to  be  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  the  senate.  The  censorial  nota,  which 
had  \o  be  ratified  by  both  censors,  remained 
valid  only  until  the  expiration  of  the  lustrum, 
tlutt  is,  until  the  period  of  the  next  census.  (Cf 
Mommsen  Rdmitches  Staatgreehl,  2d  ed.,  1877, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  863,  etc.)  This  remarkable  institu- 
tion of  moral  censorship  may  not  have  been 
able  to  render  the  Romans  more  moral,  but  it 
certainly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
civil  honor,  and,  for  a  limited  time  at  least,  U  was 
able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  outward  decay  of 
morality.  The  censorship  perished  under  the 
empire,  and  the  imperial  penal  laws  against  im- 
morality and  luxury  proved  inadequate  substi- 
tutes f or  the  ««n«wf«,  which,  "by  the  magnitude 
of  its  power,  boundlessness  of  its  arbitrarintss, 
its  lofty  moral  nobleness,  and  local  patriotic  ego- 
tism, was  a  genuine  expression  of  the  Roman  re- 
public." (Mommsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  827.) — During 
the  middle  ages  the   prevailing  theory  of   the 
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-church  assigned  to  the  state  the  task  of  employing 
its  political  power  in  the  execution  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal decrees,  and  of  compelling  the  observance 
of  the  moral  precepts  sanctioned  by  the  church. 
But,  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  inconsiderable 
part  taken  by  the  state  in  legislation  and  in  inter- 
nal administration,  it  was  only  in  isolated  cases 
and  unsystematically  that  the  state  could  under- 
take the  task  assigned  it  by  the  chnrch.  Not  till 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages  did  the  public  author- 
ities, in  an  unsystematic  manner,  it  is  true,  begin 
extensively  to  oppose  immorality  by  threats  of 
punishment,  and  to  remove  certain  immoral  ex- 
crescences in  isolated  cases.  Laws  were  enacted 
against  luxury,  cursing  and  swearing,  excessive 
drinking,  against  beggary,  and  the  keeping  of 
concubines.  Ln  Germany  the  imperial  police  reg- 
ulations of  the  sixteenth  century  present  a  long 
and  varied  series  of  police  regulations  and  prohi- 
bitions,  which  were  afterward  kept  up,  and  still 
farther  extended  in  the  other  Oerman  states  by 
legislation.  When,  later,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  enlightened  despotism  had  attained  to  power, 
goremments,  by  a  close  supervision  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state,  and  by  the  legislative  regulation 
of  tbdr  private  Uf  e,  did  their  best  to  lead  them,  if 
not  to  morality,  at  least  to  temporal  well-being. 
Without  recognizing  the  moral  freedom  of  the 
individual,  active  police  legislation  sought  to  sub- 
ject the  whole  life  and  endeavors  of  individuals 
to  regulations.  Only  since  the  dose  of  the  past 
and  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  a  more  coi^ 
lect  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  morality 
and  of  moral  freedom  begun  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  state. 
By  degrees  the  police  laws,  which  interfered  with 
the  private  life  of  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  of 
preventing  violations  of  the.  law,  or  to  protect  the 
community  from  danger,  but  solely  to  compel  the 
individual  to  greater  morality  or  economical  fore- 
sight, were  expressly  abrogated,  or  fell  into  com- 
plete oblivion  for  want  of  enforcement.  The  state 
U  last  came  to  understand  that  it  must  refuse  to 
Mideavor  to  educate  its  citizens  morally  by  the 
employment  of  coercive  means,  and  that  it  should 
promote  their  moral  education  by  aiding  the 
Thole  economic  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
people  in  so  far  as  that  culture  requires  the  aid  of 
the  state.  The  state  has  further  understood,  that 
in  itself  immorality  is  not  punishable,  because  the 
state  can  pass  judgment  only  on  external  acts  and 
behavior,  not  on  things  which  belong  to  the  inner 
psychic  life  of  man.  An  act  in  itself  is  neither 
monil  nor  immoral;  it  is  moral  or  immoral  only  in 
90  far  as  the  disposition  or  intention,  whose  'out- 
ward expression  it  is,  is  mora!  or  immoral.  The 
Mate  is  justified  in  opposing,  and  obliged  to 
oppose,  and,  when  possible,  to  prevent,  immoral 
lets,  only  in  so  far  as  such  acts  are  an  injury  to 
the  goods  of  individuals  or  of  the  community  pro- 
tected by  the  state,  or  when  there  is  danger  that 
immoral  acts  may  cause  such  injury.  In  such 
cues  the  state  interferes,  not  because  the  inten- 
tion, frwn  which  the  acts  proceed,  is  immoral,  but  . 


because  such  acts  either  injure,  or  threaten  to  in- 
jure, the  goods,  which  are  under  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  is  only  external  acts,  there- 
fore, which  belong  to  the  police  supervision  of  the 
state,  and  not  morality  or  immorality  of  intention. 
— Acts  proceeding  from  an  immoral  character  or 
intention,  followed  by  injury  to  goods  protected 
by  the  law,  draw  after  them  legal  consequences, 
which  are  determined  by  the  diSerent  parts  of  the 
law,  particularly  by  the  criminal  or  penal  law. 
The  object  of  police  regulations  for  the  public 
security  is  the  prevention  of  these  violations  of 
the  law.  Police  regulations  in  the  interest  of 
morality,  on  the  contrary,  concern  themselves 
only  vrith  those  acts  which  of  themselves  are  not 
an  injury  to  interests  recognized  by  the  law,  to 
property,  etc. ;  which  do  not  even  always  expose 
such  interests  to  injury;  but  which,  by  the  spread 
and  encouragement  of  an  immoral  character  in 
the  community,  are  apt  to  cause  injury  or  expose 
to  danger  the  goods  of  individuals  or  of  the  com- 
munity. Police  regulations  in  the  interests  of 
morality,  therefore,  are  not  aimed  at  the  immoral 
intention  itself,  but  at  the  spread  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  immoral  character;  and  even  in  this 
case  only  when  such  spread  and  encouragement 
threatens  injury  to  legally  protected  interests. 
It  hence  results,  that  the  sphere  of  such  regulations 
in  the  modem  state  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  that 
it  is  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  external  im- 
moral acts.  And,  as  these  regulations  do  not 
oppose  immorality  because  immoral,  but  because 
it  is  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  community,  it 
follows  that  the  legal  provisions  of  states  in  the 
matter  of  public  morality  will  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent states,  according  as  the  prevalence  of  such 
injury  is  greater  or  leas.  The  diversity  of  the 
stages  of  culture,  of  the  character,  of  the  customs 
and  economic  conditions  in  different  nations,  pro- 
duces a  diversity  in  the  police  regulations  relating 
to  morality.  The  objects  with  which  police  regu- 
lations in  the  interests  of  morality  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, are  drupkenness,  gambling  and  sexual  pro- 
fligacy. In  recent  times  these  regulations  have 
rightly  been  extended  so  as  to  make  them  cover 
cruelty  to  animals.  —  I.  Drankennett.  The  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  beverages,  which  is  to  be 
found  among  almost  all  nations  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present,  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  but  be- 
comes immoral  when,  through  excess,  it  begins 
to  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  body  and 
on  the  mind.  Man  then  undermines  his  bodily 
and  his  mental  powers,  in  order  to  afford  a  mo- 
mentary gratification  to  the  senses.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  individual,  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  beverages,  injures  only  himself, 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  with 
him.  The  state  ia  not  bound  to  relieve  its  adult 
subjects  of  their  moral  responsibility,  nor  to 
protect  them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
own  individual  immorality.  But  when  drunk- 
enness no  longer  appears  as  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon; when,  over  the  whole  people,  or  over  any 
single  class  of  the  population,  it  asserts  its  lament- 
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able  power,  its  Injurious  effects  are  not  limited  to 
the  indlTidual  who  is  its  slave,  but  are  felt  by  the 
family,  by  society,  and  by  the  state,  and  it  imper- 
ils the  very  foundations  of  the  family,  and  the  life 
of  the  state.  Recent  investigations  have  proved 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  not  only 
acts  injuriously  on  the  organism,  that  it  not  only 
increases  the  liability  to  sickness,  and  increases  the 
mortality  of  drinkers,  but  also,  that  through  the 
influence  of  alcoholism,  many  symptoms  of  degen- 
eracy are  transmitted  to  offspring.  Although  the 
statistical  data  are  here  somewhat  defective,  it  is 
an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  drunkenness  of  pa- 
rents transmits  to  their  progeny  the  tendency  to 
a  number  of  serious  diseases,  under  which  the 
latter  sooner  or  later  succiunb.  The  destruction 
of  family  life,  caused  by  alcoholism,  and  the  effects 
of  habitual  parental  drunkenness  on  the  children, 
can  not  be  shown  statistically,  but  these  effects 
are  so  manifest  that  statistics  are  superfluous. 
The  consequences  of  intemperance  extend  far  be- 
yond the  family  circle,  when  it  has  become  a  vice 
of  the  nation,  or  of  any  class  of  society.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Intemperance  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  increase  of  crime  and  of  criminals. 
"  Poverty,  ignorance;  sensuality,  irreligion  and 
immorality  are  greatly  favored  by  alcoholism,  and 
proportionately  diminished  by  the  temperate  habits 
of  the  people. "  In  this  sense  alcoholism  very  per- 
ceptibly influences  the  increase  of  crime.  We  are 
convinced  that  drunkenness  and  alcoholism  ren- 
der man  inclined  to  commit  unlawful  acts,  which 
differ  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstances; 
because  under  their  influence  he  is  unable  to  con- 
trol any  transient  impulse  of  the  will,  and  can  not 
subject  it,  as  when  he  is  sober,  to  the  control  of 
the  judgment.  It  is  a  truth  that,  with  the  in- 
crease of  intemperance  and  of  drunkards — which 
is  not  altogether  identical  with  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  general — the  number  of 
crimes  and  of  criminals  also  increases.  And  in 
this  opinion  all  those  agree  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lives  of  criminals,  to  wit,  the  judges 
and  magistrates  of  all  countries.*  We  certainly 
must  not  here  overlook  the  fact,  that  a  number  of 
crimes,  committed  by  drunkards  or  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  would  probably  have  been  commit- 
ted, even  if  the  perpetrators  had  not  been  addicted 
to  drink;  still,  it  is  certain  that  intemperance  and 
drunkenness  in  very  many  instances  are  the  ele- 
ment but  for  the  presence  of  which  these  crimes 
would  not  have  been  committed. — As  to  the  num- 
ber of  drunkards  among  prisoners,  and  the  niim- 
ber  of  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of 


*  Bar,  p.  841 ,  etc.  According  to  BSr  (p.  843) ,  the  ma«t  ex- 
perienced jodgct,  magistrates  and  prison  offlclais  in  England 
have  declared,  that  three-fonrths  to  fonr-ftfths  of  all  crimes 
ate  the  result  of  intemperance.  In  the  year  1877,  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  nineteen  prison  superintendents 
and  clergymen  stated  that  the  nnmber  of  prisoners  who 
were  victims  of  intemperance  amounted  to  60-90  per  cent  of 
all  criminals  (p.  344).  In  Germany,  according  to  B&r  (p. 
348),  in  the  year  1875,  of  82,837  prisoners,  there  were  18.706 
dmnkards  (41.7  per  cent.) ,  7,269  occasional  drinkers  (32.1 
per  cent),  and  6,487  habitaal  drunkards  (19.6  per  cent). 


alcohol,  we  possess  statistical  proof  showing  the 
influence  of  intemperance  in  produdng  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  lack  sufScient  data  to  show  the 
precise  influence  of  intemperance  on  the  number 
of  those  who  claim  public  assistance.  In  spite  of 
this  absence  of  statistical  proof,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  in  numerous  cases  pauperism  has  iut 
source  in  the  intemperance  of  the  assisted  in- 
dividual, or  of  his  parents.  The  cause  of  pau- 
perism lies  in  the  disturbance  of  domestic  econom- 
ic conditions.  The  loss  of  bodily  and  intellectual 
power  renders  it  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely 
difllcult,  for  the  person  impoverished  by  intem- 
perance to  rehabUitate  himself.  — In  this  way  in- 
temperance exercises  highly  injurious  effects  on 
family  and  national  life,  as  well  as  on  the  state. 
We  must  accordingly  regard  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  protect  itself  against  the  dangers  by 
which  it  is  threatened  from  intemperance.  In 
several  countries  the  efforts  of  society,  unsup- 
ported by  the  state,  have  been  able,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  stop  the  progress  of  intemperance.  Thus, 
the  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  have  exercised 
a  beneficent  influence.  In  the  year  1808  a  tem- 
perance society  was  foimded  at  Moreau,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  it  failed  of  any  marked 
success.  But  a  temperance  society,  which  'was 
finally  established  in  1827,  and  whose  members 
pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  r^idly  gained  a  vast  num- 
ber of  adherents.  In  1828  there  had  been  formed 
280  temperance  societies,  with  80,000  members; 
in  1886  the  number  of  the  societies  had  increased 
to  8,000,  with  1,600,000  members.  More  than 
4,000  whisky  distilleries  were  closed,  and  more 
than  8,000  merchants  had  given  up  the  trafl9c  in 
spirits.  In  recent  times,  however,  these  temper- 
ance societies  have  decreased.  In  England,  the 
first  temperance  society  was  established  in  1829. 
In  that  country,  above  all,  the  teetotal  temper- 
ance society,  established  in  1885,  had  a  large 
membership,  while  in  1840,  and  subsequently. 
Father  Mathew,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
gained  honorable  distinction  in  his  warfare  against 
intemperance.  At  present  there  exist  in  Great 
Britain  many  large  societies,  with  abundant 
means  at  their  conunand,  among  which  the  na- 
tional temperance  league  seems  to  be  the  most 
important.  In  Germany,  beginning  with  the  year 
1888,  and  chiefly  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
etc.,  several  temperance  societies  were  formed, 
which,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  gained  a 
large  number  of  adherents.  Nevertheless,  after 
1846,  the  activity  of  these  societies  daily  dimin- 
ished; most  of  them  ultimately  dissolved,  and  the 
few  that  have  survived  until  the  present,  have 
dragged  out  a  sickly  existence.  The  history  of 
these  associations  in  Germany  proves  that  the  ac- 
tion of  society  does  not  suffice  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance.  Hence,  even  the  successful  soci- 
eties in  England  and  the  United  States  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  state,  of 
the  police  and  of  the  legislature.    The  state  can 
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not  refuse  to  grant  this  aid.  Still,  in  granting  it, 
tbe  l^ialatOT  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
the  task  of  the  state  to  make  individuals  moral. 
It  should  only  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect 
society  from  the  damage,  and  prevent  the  injury, 
raused  by  intemperance.  To  this  end,  the  state 
may  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  temptation  to 
intemperance,  and,  by  the  imposition  of  stiitable 
penalties,  oppose  the  spread  of  intemperance.  — 
The  most  important  means  at  the  command  of 
tlie  state,  to  oppose  the  temptation  to  intemper- 
ance, is  the  limitation  and  surveillance  of  drink- 
ing places,  and  of  the  retail  trade  in  spirits.* — 

•  The  genenl  eeonomle  principle,  that  the  prodnction  Rc- 
canmiodatn  Itaelf  to  the  demand  for  the  article  prodaced,  is 
iiicacRct  in  so  far  as  tlie  nnmber  of  drinking  places  and  the 
irUU  tiade  in  apiritt  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  tbe 
temptationa  to  Intemperance  are  Increased  by  the  frequency, 
coBTenleiice  and  cheapneea  of  the  opportnnltiea  offered  for 
ihegiatUcationofthetaateforlntoxicantB.  Where  tavema  or 
"  lalooaa  "  and  the  retail  trade  in  spirits  are  completely  Tree, 
the  namber  of  tarems,  etc.,  is  not  proportioned  to  the  want, 
bat  to  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  desire, 
ftr  Strang  drlnlc.  The  less  this  power  for  resistance  is,  the 
greater  will  be  tbe  nnmber  of  "saloons,"  and  the  more  rap- 
idly will  intemperance  spread.  For  this  reason  tbe  re- 
tailing of  spirituoas  liqnors  lias  in  all  states  been  subjected 
to  police  ref^nlatlons,  and  where  these  regnlations  have  been 
altolialied,  a  speedy  retnm  to  severer  ones  has  lieen  neoes- 
tuy.  InSngland  the  public  boases  have  to  be  licensed, 
aad  the  license  can  be  granted  only  by  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  of  the 
dty,  and  mnst  be  renewed  every  year.  The  hcense  is 
granted  only  for  one  deilnite  public  bonse,  on  which  a 
qiedal  tax  is  laid.  (Laws  of  I8!8  and  1878.)  In  France,  by 
a  decree  of  Dec.  SO,  1851,  a  tavern  or  inn  can  be  opened  only 
by  virtue  of  a  license,  issued  by  the  prefect  The  prefect 
may  dose  a  tavern,  from  motives  of  public  security,  or  be- 
enae  the  keeper  thereof  has  been  sentenced  for  a  traas- 
gnMion  of  the  reigulations  governing  his  traflBc.  The  pre- 
fects are  instructed  to  grant  new  licenses  only  after  an  ex- 
tremely careful  examination  into  tbe  character  of  tbe  person 
aad  of  the  demand,  and  to  close  a  public  house  as  soon  as 
tlK  keeper  has  become  guilty  of  even  the  gmaUeet  trans- 
gressian  of  the  police  regulations.  (Ministerial  Clrealar  of 
March  6,  1872.)  A  peculiar  system,  and  one  worthy  of 
■ttention,  prevails  In  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Sweden  ttie 
lawi  of  18S7  ani  1869  provided,  that  m  every  parish  tbe 
namber  of  taverns  should  be  determined  by  boards  co- 
operating with  the  parish  authorities,  and  that  they  should 
be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1866  there  was  formed, 
in  tbe  city  of  Oothenbnrgh  a  joint  stock  company,  which 
lenltd  all  the  taverns  in  the  city,  with  a  view  to  iimlt- 
igg  the  retailing  of  Bplritnous  liqnors  and  opposing  in- 
temperance. All  the  profits  of  the  bnxiness,  by  tbe  by- 
laws of  the  society,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.  The 
higJUy  favotable  results  obtained  by  tills  company  eansed 
ivdeties  of  the  same  lund  to  be  formed  in  many  other  cities. 
In  tike  year  1871.  in  Norway,  a  similar  law  was  enacted,  and 
tbe  Bo.called  Oothenburgh  system  was  introduced  there. 
Tbli  system,  Iwwever,  has  its  disadvantages;  for  a  great 
namber  of  secret  drinking  places  were  opened,  and  the 
police  but  seldom  succeed)^  m  suppressing  them.  In  Ger- 
many an  ordinance  of  June  21, 1860,  makes  the  business  of 
tarems,  as  well  as  the  retail  trade  in  brandy  and  spirits,  de- 
pendent on  the  obtaining  of  a  license.  The  license,  how- 
ner,  can  tie  denied :  1,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ibe  peraon  asking  it  is  likely  to  abase  it  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  excessive  drinking,  gambling,  or  of  immorality;  2, 
when  tlie  place  intended  for  the  trade,  by  reason  of  its  posi- 
tion, etc.,  does  not  satisfy  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  police. 
^Fben  It  is  not  contrary  to  territorial  lawn,  tbe  territorial 
administrations  may  make  tbe  permission  to  retail  intoxi- 
cants dependent  on  proof  of  actual  public  demand.  This  is 
tbrcase  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Baxe- 

Xnningen,  Saxe^kiburg-Ootba,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Keuss  and 
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The  adoption  of  the  so-called  "police  hour" 
(closing  time)  has  also  proved  a  means  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  intemperance,  by  restricting  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  certain  hours.  The  legisla- 
tures of  several  states  of  the  Union  have  resorted 
to  still  more  effective  measures.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  temperance  societies  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  a  law  was  passed,  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  with  the  exception 
of  cider  and  native  wise.  In  the  years  follow- 
ing, Maine's  example  was  imitated  by  many  other 
states,  which  subsequently  revoked  the  prohibi- 
tion. Experience  has  shown  that  the  state  is 
unable  to  enforce  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 
real  good  which  it  may  effect  is  more  than  cotm- 
terbalanced  by  the  hypocrisy  and  demoralization 
which  it  causes.  In  other  states  of  the  Union  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  turn  the  saloon  keepers 
themselves  into  instruments  to  oppose  intemper- 
ance, by  rendering  them  liable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  intemperance.  It  is  provided,  that 
any  one  who  by  the  sale  of  intoxicants  shall  have 
caused  the  dnmkenness  of  another,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  injury  which  the  drunkard,  his 
family,  etc.,  may  have  suffered  in  their  property, 
means  of  subsistence,  or  in  their  persons.  In  Eng- 
land (Law  of  1872,  art.  8),  in  France  (Law  of  Jan. 
23,  1878,  art.  4),  in  Sweden  (Law  of  1869,  g  29). 
and  in  Tbe  Netherlands  (Law  of  June,  1881, 
art.  17),  it  is  forbidden  to  publicans  to  sell  intoxi- 
cants to  individuals  already  drunk,  or  to  minors 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  — Finally,  the  state  may 
threaten  the  excesses  of  intemperance  with  pun- 
ishment. In  Germany,  the  penal  law  of  the  em- 
pire ptmishes  by  imprisonment  all  persons  who 
abandon  themselves  to  drink  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  fall  into  a  condition  such  that  they  must 
appeal  to  the  authorities  for  their  own  support,  or 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  whom  they  naturally 
are  obliged  to  support.  By  virtue  of  this  law 
the  police  authorities  may  idso  obtain  the  power 
to  place  the  sentenced  person,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  punishment,  for  two  years  in  a  workhouse,  or 
to  employ  him  in  works  of  public  utility.  But 
even  these  provisions  may  not  prove  su£9cient. 
Under  these  laws  the  interposition  of  the  state  does 
not  take  place  before  the  drunkard  has  reached 
such  a  degree  of  moral  depravity  that  his  cure  is 
impossible.  The  sojourn  in  a  workhouse,  more- 
over, is  but  seldom  favorable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  threat  of  ptm- 
ishment  can  scarcely  produce  any  deterrent  effect 
on  him.  The  penal  police  laws  in  several  German 
states,  as  well  as  the  legislation  of  Sweden  (Penal 
Code  of  Feb.  16, 1864,  §  15),  of  England  (Law  of 
1872,  art.  12),  of  France  (Law  of  Jan.  28,  1878), 
of  Austria  (I.aw  of  July  19,  1879,  valid  only  in 
(3alicia  and  Bukowina),  of  The  Netherlands  (Law 
of  1881,  art.  22,  23),  go  still  further,  and  threaten 
with  punishment  all  who  are  found  in  taverns,  in 
the  street,  or  in  other  public  places,  in  a  condition 

Sclianmburg-Lippe.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  caused  a 
notable  Increase  in  tlie  unmlier  of  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicants. 
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of  evident  or  scandalous  intoxication.  —  The  state 
can  also,  in  an  indirect  way,  effect  a  diminution 
of  the  use  of  intoxicants,  by  raising  the  price  of 
whisky,  etc.,  the  most  injurious  of  all,  by  taxa- 
tion. Still,  in  the  warfare  against  intemperance, 
this  expedient  does  not  deserve  to  have  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  which  it  has  enjoyed. 
Experience  has  thus  far  shown  that  the  taxation 
of  whisky,  etc.,  which  exceeds  a  certain  limit, 
has  only  ruinous  consequences,  because  it  leads  to 
fraud,  and  efforts  to  evade  the  law;  it  favors 
the  secret  consumption  of  whisky,  and  causes  a 
diminution  in  the  revenues  of  the  state.  All 
these  measures  owe  their  origin  to  the  opinion  that 
intemperance  is  a  vice  when  public,  and  that  it 
must  be  combated  by  the  state,  by  reason  of  its 
dangers  to  the  community.  Careful  observations 
and  investigations,  however,  have  demonstrated 
that  intemperance,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  de- 
gree, becomes  a  real  disease,  which  destroys  the 
empire  of  reason  over  the  will  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  victim  becomes  unable  to  resist  his  passion 
for  strong  drink.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
in  many  cases  a  cure  of  the  disease  can  be  efFecled 
by  skillful  professional  treatment,  and  through  a 
complete  denial  to  the  patient  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks.* — II.  Gambling.  The  economic  and  mor- 
al evils  produced  by  a  love  for  gambling  among 
B  people  are  so  endenl  that  they  require  no  proof. 
The  state  does  not  assume  the  task  of  freeing  the 
individual  from  the  passion  or  vice  of  gambling, 
but  it  is  its  duty  to  oppose  open  temptations  to 
gambling,  and,  above  all,  not  to  induce  its  citizens 
to  engage  in  games  of  hazard.  In  states  also  which 
from  financial  motives  do  not  believe  themselves 
able  to  abolish  the  state  lotteries,  as  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria and  in  several  German  states,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  injury  done  by  such  institutions.  In  the 
Qerman  empire  the  legislature  has,  by  the  follow- 
ing provisions,  sought  to  prevent  open  temptations 
to  gambling.  1.  Public  gambling  houses  shall  nei- 
ther be  licensed  nor  tolerated.  On  Dec.  81,  1873, 
the  last  houses  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Oer- 
many  were  closed  under  the  law  of  July  1,  1868. 
2.  Public  lotteries  and  public  raffling  of  movable 
or  immovable  goods  can  take  place  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  (Penal  Code  of  the 
Empire,  g  286);  the  law  also  forbids  the  sale  or 
offer  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries,  unless  allowed 
by  the  government  of  the  coimtry.  8.  Only  the 
authorities  con  permit  games  of  hazard  on  the 
high  road  (street,  square),  or  in  a  public  place  or 
inn.  Inn  keepers  who  permit  games  of  hazard  in 
their  places,  or  connive  at  such  games  played 
secretly,  are  also  liable  to  punishment.  4.  The 
business  of  games  of  hazard  for  purposes  of  gain  is 
forbidden,  and  may  be  severely  punished.  Per- 
sons violating  these  laws  are  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  two  years;  besides  which 

•  To  this  effect,  asylnms  for  the  Inebriate  were  established 
In  the  Dnlted  State*  (in  1857  in  Boston),  asylums  in  which 
cures  are  freqaentl;  eflTected.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in 
the  asylums  In  the  United  States  cures  have  been  effected  in 
SS  per  cent  of  the  cases. 


a  pecuniary  fine  of  from  800  to  6,000  marks,  with 
the  loss  of  certain  civil  rights,  may  also  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  If  the  person  sentenced  is  a 
foreigner  the  police  authorities  may  expel  him 
from  the  federal  territory.  —  Provided  the  above 
regulations  are  respected,  games,  and  even  games  of 
hazard,  are  not  forbidden  in  the  German  empire. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  the  gambler  is 
threatened  with  punishment  by  the  penal  code 
of  the  empire  when  his  case  is  analogous  to  the 
drunkard's.  When  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
the  police  authorities  may  be  empowered  to  send 
him,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment, 
to  a  workhouse  for  two  years,  or  to  employ  him 
in  works  of  common  utility.  —  m.  Pro»titulion. 
Changed  ideas  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
state  toward  immorality  are  nowhere  so  evident 
as  in  the  legal  treatment  of  sexual  profligacy. 
While  from  the  seventeenth  century  until  the, 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  the  state  declared  all 
sexual  immorality  punishable,  and  threatened  it 
with  heavy  punishments.f  since  that  time,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Beccaria,  the  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  sexual  immorality  should  be 
treated  as  a  crime  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  violation  of  a  legally  protected  right;  but  that 
the  state  should  not  punish  immorality  as  such. 
The  police  of  public  morality  should,  according  to 
this  view,  oppose  only  seduction,  and  the  public 
scandal  caused  by  immorality,  t  Modem  penal 
codes  in  the  main  adopt  this  view,  as  does  also 
the  penal  code  of  the  German  empire.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptional  crimes  against  chas- 
tity which  involve  no  violation  of  a  legally  pro- 
tected right,  but  which  are  punished,  even  when 
there  can  be  no  question  of  public  scandal.  To 
these  exceptions  belong  the  unnatural  crimes  of 
sodomy,  etc.  Leaving  these  exceptions  out  of 
consideration,  the  state  proceeds  against  sexual 
incontinence,  which  does  not  violate  a  legally 
protected  right,  such  as  the  freedom  and  honor  of 
the  person,  the  family,  etc. ,  only  from  motives  of 
order.  But  moral  police  reasons  are  not  here  the 
only  controlling  ones.  It  is  well  known  that  syph- 
ilis, which  preys  on  the  very  marrow  of  nations, 
has  been  propagated  chiefly  by  sexual  profliga*^. 
Even  if  it  be  no  concern  of  the  state  to  protect 
individuals  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 

t  In  the  middle  ages  the  chorch  used  to  pnnlsh  enxj  Und 
of  nnchastlty  as  an  eoclesiastic  transgression,  but  it  is 
known  how  widespread  sexual  profligacy  was  In  the  middle 
ages  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  how  openly  it  was 
practiced.  Loose  women  werenotonlytoleiated,  but  pnblic 
brothels  were  considered  necessary  Inatltntlons  In  a  city. 
They  frequently  were  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
try or  city;  they  were  leased  out  by  them,  or  Irept  for  thpm 
by  brothel  masters  or  mistresses  whom  they  appointed. 
IMvate  brothels  were  licensed,  and  stood  under  the  protec- 
tion of  public  authority,  but  had  to  pay  certain  taxes,  in 
most  German  cities  brothels  had  to  be  tolerated  under 
police  Bnper\'iBion,  and  the  laws  against  simple  prostitution, 
as  a  rule,  remained  void  of  effect. 

t  In  Germany  it  was  mainly  the  worlc  of  Cells  on  crimes 
and  transgressions  in  the  matter  of  nnchastlty  (1T88),  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  opinion  tliat  simple  Incontinence, 
which  appears  only  as  vice,  without  offending  the  rights  of 
others,  or  creating  public  scandal,  is  not  punishable. 
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inuDorelity,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  syphilis 
does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  those  who  have 
brought  it  upon  themselves  by  their  profligacy. 
It  may  be  transmitted  in  various  other  ways 
(puticiilarly  through  wel-nurses  to  infants)  and 
by  inheritance  it  bequeaths  destruction  to  future 
generations.  Here,  public  moral  police  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  sanitary  police.  —  The  state 
should  see  to  it,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  public  decorum,  are  not  outraged  by  iU' 
decent  public  exhibitions.  The  following,  there- 
fore, should  be  punished:  1,  persons  who  cause 
public  scandal  by  indecent  acts;  3,  persons  sell- 
ing indecent  writings,  pictures  or  drawings,  who 
distribute  them,  or  who  exhibit  or  afHx  them  in 
places  frequented  by  the  public;  8,  fornication, 
when  it  causes  a  public  scandal.  The  state  should 
punish,  not  only  treacherous  inducements  to  in- 
continence or  to  unchastity  when  accompanied 
by  the  violation  of  particular  duties,  and  the-  se- 
duction of  minors,  or  girls  under  sixteen,  but  also 
seduction  when  it  assumes  a  character  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  make  the  individual  moral, 
or  to  protect  her  against  temptations  to  immor- 
ality; but  it  should  endeavor  to  prevent  all  acts 
of  immorality  calculated  to  poison  family  life 
and  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  law,  therefore, 
rightly  punishes  procurers  or  panders,  tliat  is,  the 
intentional  enticement  of  others  to  unchastity. 
Still,  it  is  very  questionable  to  what  extent  the 
state  should  declare  panders  punishable.  In  this 
nutter  the  provisions  of  law  in  different  countries 
are  very  different.  In  France  (Code  piruU,  art. 
3&4),  habitual  panderage  is  punished  only  when 
it  facilitates  the  seduction  of  minors;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  penal  code  of  the  Oerman  empire, 
those  persona  are  punished  for  panderage  who, 
habitually  or  from  motives  of  gain,  through 
their  mediation,  or  through  the  affording  of  oppor- 
tunities, promote  unchastity.  A.ccording  to  this, 
the  keeping  of  loose  women  in  brothels  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution  is  punishable.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  prohibition  can  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  requirements  of  sanitary  police. 
Sanitary  police,  which  must  prevent  the  spread 
of  sypUlis,  can  only  perform  this  task  by  subject- 
ing to  a  strict  control  all  women  who  carry  on 
prostitntion  as  a  trade.  This  control  is  unques- 
tionably facilitated  when  ordinary  prostitution,  in 
the  larger  cities  at  least,  is  confined,  to  relatively 
few  brothels,  and  when  the  police  seek  to  sup- 
press all  prostitution  outside  of  these  houses.  It 
is  not  proper  to  assume  that  the  state  acts  contrary 
to  duty  when  it  tolerates  houses  of  prostitution, 
(or  it  has  not  to  combat  vice  as  such,  but  only  to 
react  against  the  spread  of  incontinence  as  a  com- 
mon danger.*  By  the  toleration  of  brothels  the 
Haie  does  not  lend  support  to  vice,  but  it  leaves  the 
temptation  to  vice  unpunished,  only  because  from 
its  supptession  tliere  would  result  greater  disad- 

*  For  ttiis  reuon,  Mohl,  on  principle,  advocHtcs  the  tol- 
mtion  of  brothelii.  V.  Oettlogen  (Moral  gtatlstik,  p.  171, 
«tc)  agRo  witta  bim  in  this. 


vantages  than  advantages  to  the  community.  — 
There  is  no  need  here  of  closely  examining  the 
question,  whether  or  not  sanitary  police  requires 
the  toleration  and  strict  supervision  of  brothels; 
but,  if  it  does,  there  exists  in  principle  no  objection 
against  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  police 
of  public  morality.f  Simple  sexual  incontinence 
may  not  be  forbidden  by  the  state,  but  the  state 
should  oppose  the  trade  in  unchastity  by  loose 
women;  for  there  result  therefrom  great  dangers 
both  to  health  and  public  morality.  —  Prostitu- 
tion as  a  trade  leads  easily  to  seduction,  which 
is  socially  dangerous,  and  to  tlie  causing  of  pub- 
lic scandal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  favors 
the  spread  of  syphilis.  The  penal  code  of  the 
German  empire  therefore  forbids  the  trade  of  pros- 
titution to  women  who  are  not  subject  to  police 
supervision,  and  punishes  prostitutes  under  police 
supervision  if  they  neglect  the  regulations  of  the 
police  that  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  health, 
of  public  order  and  public  decorum.  — The  task 
of  the  police  regulations  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality  is,  accordingly,  to  suppress  all  prostitu- 
tion that  seeks  to  escape  police  supervision,  and, 
through  proper  police  regulations  and  their  en- 
forcement, to  bring  it  about  that  vice  should 
not  escape  the  obscurity  which  alone  beseems 
it.  The  task  of  sanitary  police,  while  seeking 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  syphilis  through  pros- 
titution, is  more  difficult.  Dancing  "saloons" 
should  also  be  subjected  to  special  police  super- 
vision, as  they  frequently  lead  to  seduction  and 
incontinence,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  public 
peace  and  order.  — IV.  GrueUy  to  AnimaU.  The 
state  interferes  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
being  shocked  by  such  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
animals,  and  to  afford  a  protection  to  the  animals 
themselves  against  any  unnecessary,  and  hence 
immoral,  cruelty  of  that  nature.  In  France  this 
protection  extends  only  to  domestic  animals  {ani- 
mawf  dometUquM).  The  law  of  July  2,  18S0, 
threatens  with  punishment  any  one  who  publicly 
unseemingly  (aburivemeTU)  maltreats  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  England,  as  early  as  the  year  1838, 
a  law  was  passed  against  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  laws  in  force  there  at  present  are  those  of 
1850 and  1855  (13  and  18  Vict.,  ch.  93;  17  and  18 
Vict. ,  chap.  60):  they  threaten  all  ill  treatment  of 
domestic  animals  with  punishment.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  unhealthy  sentimental  movement, 
a  law  was  also  passed,  in  1870,  against  scien- 
tific experiments  on  live  animals  ( Vivisection ; 
39  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  77).  According  to  this  law, 
any  painful  experiments  on  live  am'mals  are  per- 
mitted only  to  persons  who  have  received  an  au- 
thorization from  the  minister,  which,  howevec, 

t  Where  brothels  are  tolerated,  the;  should  be  eubjected 
to  strict  sapervision,  not  only  In  the  Intereot  of  nanitary 
police,  bnt,  above  all,  to  prevent  their  becoming  taotbeds  of 
vice.  It  Is  desirable  to  give  prostitutes  the  possibility  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  control  of  panders  and 
brothel-keepers.  The  stronpest  objection  against  the  toler- 
ation of  brothels  consists  in  this,  that  In  most  cases  the 
r«tum  to  a  good  life  la  rendered  impassible  to  their  Inmatea. 
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may  at  any  time  be  revoked.  Vivisection  can 
only  be  practiced  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  law.  In  granting  the  license  the  minister  may 
also  add  any  other  conditions  at  will.  The  efforts 
to  prevent  scientific  investigations  by  a  law  of  this 
kind  have  hitherto  proved  vain  in  Oermany. 

Edgar  Lositmo. 

POIICE  POWER  OF  A  STATE.  The  police 
power  of  the  state  is  an  authority  conferred  by 
the  American  constitutional  system  upon  the  in- 
dividual states,  through  which  they  are  enabled 
to  establish  a  special  department  of  police;  adopt 
such  regulations  as  tend  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  fraud,  violence,  or  other  offenses  against 
the  state;  aid  in  the  arrest  of  criminals,  and  se- 
cure generally  the  comfort,  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  state,  by  preserving  the  public  order,  pre- 
venting a  conflict  of  rights  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  the  citizen,  and  insuring  to  each  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
organization  of  a  state  police,  which  shall  fulfill 
its  functions  effectively,  and  yet  leave  to  the  in- 
dividual unimpairad  freedom  under  the  liberal 
laws  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  tasks  ever  intrusted  to  the 
lawgiver. — Blackstone  defines  the  system  to  be 
"the  due  regulation  and  domestic  order  of  the 
kingdom,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  a  state,  like 
members  of  a  well-governed  family,  are  bound 
to  conform  their  general  behavior  to  th^  rules  of 
propriety,  good  neighborhood  and  good  manners, 
and  to  be  decent,  industrious  and  inoffensive  in 
their  respective  stations."  (4  Bl.  Com.,  163.)  — 
Jeremy  Bentham,  in  his  "  General  View  of  Public 
Offenses,"  defines  it  to  be  a  system  of  precaution 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes  or  of  calamities.  — 
With  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  the  object  being  to  exhibit  the 
universality  of  its  presence,  and  to  define  the 
limits  which  settled  principles  of  constitutional 
law  assign  to  its  interference.  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
declares  it  to  be  a  settled  principle  (Commonwealth 
e».  Alger,  7  Gushing,  84),  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  may  be  his  title,  holds  ' 
it  under  an  implied  liability  that  its  use  shall  not 
be  injurious  to  the  equal  rights  of  another  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property;  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  a  community.  And  the 
right  to  adopt  regulations  necessary  to  enforce 
this  limitation  by  legislative  enactments  under  the 
controlling  power  vested  in  them  by  the  national 
constitution,  differs  from  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  which  only  permits  a  government  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  private  property  whenever  the  pub- 
lic needs  require  it,  on  the  condition  of  granting 
a  reasonable  compensation  therefor.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  existence  and  sources 
of  this  power  which  permits  the  adoption  of  vari- 
ous laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  than  to  define  its 
limits  and  lay  down  the  rules  for  its  exercise.  — 
It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  national  gov- 


ernment can  not,  through  any  of  its  departments, 
invade  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and  as- 
sume the  power  of  supervising  their  police  regula- 
tions, when  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  national 
sovereignty  and  the  exercise  of  federal  authority 
conferred  by  the  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
powers  of  the  states  may  be  so  employed  as  to 
conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  serious  questions  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  police  power  of  the  state  and  the 
authority  conferred  upon  congress  by  the  consti- 
tution. To  prevent  the  state  from  operating 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  government,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  conferred  power,  its  limits  can 
be  extended  no  further  than  a  just  regulation  of 
its  rights  demands  for  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen of  the  state  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
health  and  property.  Says  Cooley  (Con.  Lim., 
574),  "This  subject  has  often  been  considered  in 
Its  bearings  upon  the  clause  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  forbids  the  states  pass- 
ing any  laws  violating  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts ;  and  invariably  it  has  been  held  that  thb 
clause  does  not  so  far  remove  from  state  control 
the  rights  and  properties  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  enforcement  of  contracts,  as  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  operation  of  such  general 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  state 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  All  contracts  and  all 
rights,  it  is  held,  are  subject  to  this  power;  and 
regulations  which  affect  them  may  not  only  be 
established  by  the  state,  but  must  also  be  sub- 
ject to  change  from  time  to  time,  with  reference 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  community,  as 
circumstances  change,  or  as  experience  demon- 
strates the  necessity." — Perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  principle  here  stated,  will  be 
found  among  the  judicial  decisions  which  hold 
that  the  rights  insured  to  private  corporations  by 
their  charters,  and  the  manner  of  their  exercise, 
are  subject  to  such  new  regulations  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  made  by  the  state,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  protection,  health  and  safety,  and  to 
properly  guard  the  rights  of  other  individuals 
and  corporations.  Although  these  charters  are 
considered  as  contracts,  and  their  rights  held  in- 
violable, it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  removed 
from  state  regulation.  Nevertheless,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  The  regulating  ordinances  must  have 
reference  to  the  comfort,  safety  or  welfare  of  so- 
ciety; they  must  not  conflict  with  any  provisions 
of  the  charter,  nor  take  from  the  corjxjration  any 
of  the  essential  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
charter  confers.  They  must,  in  fact,  be  police  reg- 
ulations, and  not  amendments  to  the  charter  itself, 
as,  where  a  corporation  was  chartered  with  the 
right  to  exact  toll  from  passengers,  a  subsequent 
statute  authorizing  a  certain  class  of  passengers 
to  travel  free  over  the  road  was  held  to  be  void. 
(Pingrey  m.  Washburn,  1  Aiken,  288.)  The  rule 
has  been  further  held,  that,  while  the  corporate 
charter  itself  contained  a  provision  empowering  a 
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legislature  to  alter,  modify  or  repeal  it,  such  a 
proviaioii  would  not,  on  pretext  of  amendment  or 
police  regulation,  have  the  effect  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  corporate  property  to  the  pub- 
lic ouse.    Nr  would  it  justify  an  act  requiring  a 
railroad  company  to  cause  a  proposed  new  street 
or  highway  to  be  taken  across  their  track  and  all 
labor  and  materials  necessary  for  the  same  to  be 
furnished  at  their  own  expense.    (Miller  m.  New 
York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co. ,  21  Barb. ,  518.)    Nor  can 
a  corporation  be  held  liable  for  the  obstruction  of 
a  river,  by  a  subsequent  amendment  to  a  charter 
granting  them  the  right  to  erect  a  bridge  over  a 
navigable  stream,  which  must  necessarily  obstruct 
the  said  river.  Nor  can  the  police  power  of  a  state, 
in  regulating  the  speed  of  railway  carriages,  ex- 
tend further  than  the  streets  and  public  grounds 
of  a  city.    But  it  can  require  all  raiboad  corpora- 
tions to  fence  their  tracks,  and  hold  them  liable 
for  the  loss  of  all  domestic  animals  killed  thereon, 
and  for  the  double  reason  of  protection  to  domes- 
tic animals  and  to  persons  being  transported  in 
railway  carriages.    Under  the  common  law  rule, 
where  a  corporation  has  failed  to  obey  the  regula- 
tions adopted  for  its  government,  and  injury  has 
resulted  therefrom,  such  disobedience  would  not 
make  the  corporation  liable  to  the  party  injured, 
if  his  own  negligence  aided  that  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  producing  the  injury.    Nevertheless,  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  a  legislature  may 
enact  such  a  law  as  shall  hold  the  corporation 
liable  for  the  animals  thus  destroyed,  notwith- 
standing the  negligence  of  the  party  injured.    The 
state  may  likewise,  under  the  same  power,  regu- 
late the  grade  of  railroads,  and  prescribe  the  way 
in  which  railroads  shall  cross  each  other,  and  ap- 
portion the  expense  of  such  crossings  among  the 
corporations  owning  the  roads.     It  may  also  es- 
tablish regulations  requiring  existing  railroads  to 
ring  the  bell  and  blow  the  whistle  of  their  engines 
at  all  places  on  their  roads  where  their  approach 
might  be  dangerous  to  travel.    And  it  has  been 
held  that  the  power  may  extend  so  far  as  to  make 
such  corporations  liable  as  insurers  for  the  safety 
of  their  passengers  in  the  same  manner  they  are 
by  law  liable  as  common  carriers.    (Thorpe  vs. 
Rutland  &  Burlington  R.  R  Co.,  27  Vt,  153.) 
And  those  statutes  of  the  various  states  which 
grant  an  action  to  the  representatives  of  persons 
killed  by  the  neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  an- 
other, may  apply  to  corporations  already  chartered, 
and  give  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  which  the  com- 
mon law  fails  to  supply. — Another  point  where  the 
police  power  of  the  state  has  by  some  been  held  to 
conflict  with  the  federal  constitution  is,  where  by 
statute  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been 
altogether  prohibited.    The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  determines   the  question  thus :  when 
these  statutes  merely  assume  to  regulate. and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  other  persons  than  those  licensed 
by  public  authority,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
conflict  with  constitutional  power  entertained,  as 
they  are  but  simple  police  regulations  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  any  state  or  commimity 


might  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  any  class  of  trade 
or  employment.  Those  which  prohibit  entirely  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  have  been  attacked  as  subversive  of  fun- 
damental rights,  and  urged  to  be  in  violation  of  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  federal  constitution  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  the  states.  This  view  of  the 
case,  however,  although  strongly  advocated,  was 
not  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  noted  license  cases.  The  majority 
of  the  court  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction into  a  state  of  imported  liquors  could  not 
be  prevented,  as  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
act  of  congress  regulating  commerce  and  levying 
imposts;  but  it  ceased  to  be  an  impost  when 
broken  up  for  retail,  and  at  once  became  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  amenable  to  taxation 
and  regulation  by  the  state,  the  same  as  other 
property;  and  further,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  states  did  not  exclude  regu- 
lations by  the  state  save  when  they  conflicted  with 
the  laws  of  congress.  —  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  state  laws,  known  as  prohibitory  liquor  laws, 
are  not  held  void,  as  in  conflict  with  national 
authority,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  states.  The  same  laws  have  been  sustained 
when  urged  to  be  in  conflict  with  state  constitu- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  they  are  police  regula- 
tions established  by  the  legislature  for  the  preven- 
tion of  intemperance,  vagrancy  and  crime.  The 
power  to  declare  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  a  nuisance 
has  been  determined  by  the  court,  and  it  has  been 
held  competent  to  provide  legal  process  for  its 
destruction,  and  for  the  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sold,  as  a 
nuisance,  provided  the  fundamental  principle  of 
protection  which  surrounds  persons  and  dwellings 
relating  to  seizure  and  searoh  shall  not  be  invad- 
ed, and  that  the  right  of  trial  shall  be  granted 
before  condenmation.  Says  Cooley  (Con.  Lim., 
p.  683) :  "  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  destroy  the  value  of  property 
without  compensation  to  the  owner,  appears  in 
a  more  striking  light  than  in  the  cases  of  these 
statutes.  The  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  being 
lawful,  and  the  capital  employed  in  it  being 
fully  protected  by  law,  the  legislature  then  steps 
in,  and  for  general  reasons  of  public  utility  an- 
nihilates the  traffic,  destroys  altogether  the  em- 
ployment, and  reduces  to  a  nominal  value  the 
property  on  hand.  The  sale  of  liquor  becomes  a 
criminal  offense,  and  the  merchant  of  yesterday  be- 
comes the  criminal  of  to-day,  and  the  very  building 
in  which  he  lives,  and  conducts  the  business  which 
at  that  moment  was  lawful,  becomes  a  nuisance, 
if  the  statute  shall  so  declare,  and  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  a  forfeiture.  Statutes  which 
can  do  this  must  be  justified  upon  the  highest 
reasons  of  public  benefit;  but  whether  satisfactory 
or  not,  they  rest  exclusively  in  the  legislative  wis- 
dom."—  Other  matters  affecting  commerce,  in 
which  the  police  power  of  the  state  may  be  in- 
voked in  behalf  of  the  public  interests,  are  quar- 
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antine  regulations,  and  health  laws  in  all  forms. 
These  latter  may  be  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace 
the  destruction  of  private  property  when  infected 
by  disease,  or  dangerous  in  other  particulars.  In- 
spection laws  may  be  adopted  and  duties  levied  to 
make  them  operative.  Regulations  may  also  be 
enforced  regarding  the  time  and  manner  of  trans- 
acting business  to  promote  trade,  establish  order 
and  prevent  confusion.  These  regulations  em- 
brace the  right  to  control  the  movements  and  sta- 
tion of  ships  and  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  cities, 
and  streams  lying  within  the  Hmits  of  cities  and 
seaport  towns,  and  the  wharves  thereof,  and  to 
remove  such  vessels  as  had  discharged  or  received 
their  cargoes  to  enable  others  to  perform  the  same 
essential  labor;  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted 
upon  all  such  as  refuse  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  harbor  masters  who  are  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  determine  such  matters.  (Vanderbilt 
vs.  Adams,  7  Cow. ,  351.)  Congress,  however,  may 
establish  police  regulations,  as  well  as  the  states, 
relating  to  all  subjects  where  control  is  given  by 
the  constitution,  but  as  this  i)owcr  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  exercised  by  local  authority,  and  the 
jurisdiction  to  arrest  collision  is  confined  to  the 
United  States  courts,  congress  has  generally  rele- 
gated this  power  to  the  states.  —  Questions  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  power  of  a  state  to  enact 
laws  requiring  importers  of  foreign  goods  to  take 
out  a  license,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  inflict 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  Such  acts  have  been 
held  void  as  not  partaking  of  the  principles  of 
mere  police  regulations  such  as  might  require  the 
payment  of  a  license  fee  to  cover  expenses  of  en- 
forcing harbor  regulations,  but  rather  of  the  power 
of  taxation  to  rajse  revenue  for  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  prohibits  a  state  from  laying 
imposts  or  levying  duties,  and  likewise  with  the 
provision  that  congress  alone  shall  possess  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  But  the  police 
power  of  a  state  has  been  sustained  (City  of  ^evr 
York  t».  Milu,  11  Peters,  102),  inflicting  a  penalty 
upon  the  master  of  every  foreign  vessel  who 
should  not  report,  upon  arrival  in  port,  to  the 
mayor  or  recorder  of  the  city,  an  account  of  the 
names,  places  of  birth,  business,  etc.,  of  his  pas- 
sengers; this  police  regulation  having  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  city  of  New  York  from  being  bur- 
dened by  persons  shipped  as  paupers  or  criminals 
by  foreign  governments.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  congress  can  adopt  all  laws  regulating 
pilots  and  pilotage,  a  state  regulation  relating  to  the 
same  has  been  held  unobjectionable,  when  such 
power  had  not  been  exercised  by  that  body.  — 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  a  state  to  enact  such 
laws  as  shall  compel  all  persons  to  refrain  from 
labor  during  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  such  laws  were 
not  encroachments  upon  the  religious  liberty  of 
persons  who  do  not  regard  that  day  as  sacred, 
nor  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  because  act- 
ing; as  a  restraint  upon  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  a  community,  or  rendering  void  a  contract  for 


Sunday  services.  —  An  important  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  is  the  control  of  its  high- 
ways. These  are  constructed  by  the  state,  and 
the  state  has  full  power  to  adopt  all  police  regular 
tions  for  the  public  good  controlling  the  actions  of 
those  who  use  them,  and  to  alter  and  change  them 
as  the  proper  authorities  consider  best  for  the 
general  interest.  This  power  enables  a  state  to 
determine  the  mode  of  travel;  regulate  the  speed; 
cause  parties  meeting  to  turn  each  to  their  right; 
prevent  a  public  nuisance;  prohibit  animals  from 
running  at  large  imder  penalty  of  fine  and  confis- 
cation; require  the  owners  of  incorporated  prop- 
erty to  construct,  and  keep  in  repair  and  free  from 
obstruction,  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  it,  and,  in 
case  of  failure,  to  perform  such  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner,  the  courts  having  held  such 
acts  not  to  be  in  the  nature  of  taxation,  on  account 
of  the  paramount  interest  which  the  owners  have 
in  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  their  pecu- 
liar ability  to  perform  it  promptly  in  accordance 
with  the  necessity  of  the  community;  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons  require  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands, 
where  the  country  was  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  to  construct  lev- 
ees upon  their  river  front  at  their  own  expense, 
and  in  default  thereof,  to  cause  such  work  to  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities, 
and  to  assess  the  expense  upon  the  lands  of  such 
owners.  —  Navigable  waters  are  declared  public 
highways,  and  as  such  are  under  the  control  of 
the  states.  At  common  law,  only  those  streams 
were  held  to  be  navigable  where  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed,  but  all  streams  of  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  render  them  capable  of  navigation 
for  useful  purposes  were  known  as  publie,  and  be- 
came subject  to  the  same  general  rules  governing 
the  public  highways  on  land.  In  this  country 
the  rule  has  been  adopted  to  consider  all  streams 
public  whose  capacity  is  sufficient  for  channels 
of  commerce  in  floating  the  products  of  the  soil, 
forests  and  mines  of  the  country  through  which 
they  flow,  although  at  stated  periods  of  the  year 
they  may  become  too  shallow  for  navigable  pur. 
poses,  such  as  the  floating  of  logs  and  rafts  of 
timber.  Therefore,  as  public  highways,  all  such 
streams  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  author- 
ity, and  subject  to  all  proper  police  regulations, 
as  much  so  as  a  land  highway.  But  if  a  stream, 
in  its  natural  condition,  is  not  thtis  useful,  and  has 
been  created  so  by  the  subsequent  labor  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  public  property  nor 
liable  to  police  regulations  as  such;  and  it  remains 
in  the  nature  of  a  private  way  or  easement,  unless 
the  owner  chooses  to  dedicate  it  to  public  use. 
It  has  been  held  that  a  legislature  may  determine 
what  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state 
are  navigable,  and  subject  to  police  regulations  as 
highways  (Glover  cs.  Powell,  2  Stockt.,  211);  still, 
this  proposition  is  combated  with  the  rule  of  law 
that  the  legislature  can  not,  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion, appropriate  private  property  to  public  use 
without  just  compensation.  —  While  general  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  navigable  streams  rest  with 
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the  state  authorities,  there  are  certain  restrictions 
npon  this  right  emanating  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  congress  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  b<>tween  the  states.  Wherever  a  river 
fonns  a  highway  upon  which  foreign  commerce 
or  tliat  between  the  states  is  conducted,  it  passes 
under  the  control  of  congress,  on  account  of  this 
constitutional  restriction.  But,  as  already  ob- 
Krved,  should  congress  fail  for  any  reason  to  ex- 
ert this  power,  or  if,  having  exercised  it,  the  state 
law  should  not  conflict  with  the  national,  the  fact 
that  a  stream  is  navigable  would  not  bar  a  state 
from  adopting  Just  regulations  for  its  use  and  con- 
trol. —  Under  the  decisions'of  the  federal  coiuts, 
a  state  can  not  grant  an  exclusive  monopoly  for 
the  navigation  of  any  part  of  the  waters  within 
its  jnriadictionupon  which  commerce  is  conducted 
under  coasting  licenses  by  authority  of  congress, 
as  such  grant  would  conflict  with  the  power  which 
congress  has  exercised.  But  if  the  upper  waters 
of  a  stream  lying  within  its  limits  are  wholly 
xeparated  from  tide  water  by  impassable  falls,  and 
are  not  a  continuous  stream  open  to  foreign  or 
Ktate  commerce,  a  state  law  granting  exclusive 
control  to  a  party  to  navigate  them  can  not  be 
vnded  on  the  ground  of  conflict  with  the  au- 
thority of  congress  to  regulate  commerce.  —  It  is 
competent  for  a  state  to  exact  toll  from  all  com- 
merce passing  through  its  navigable  waters  for  the 
benefit  of  any  improvement  by  the  state  where  it 
has  expended  money,  although  the  stream  may  be 
one  over  which  the  regulations  of  commerce  ex- 
tend, because  the  state  has  the  same  right  to 
improve  a  water  as  a  land  highway.  —  A  state 
may  direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navi- 
gable streams  for  highway  purposes,  although 
they  may  in  some  degree  interfere  with  free  nav- 
igation. If  congress  has  no  control  over  the 
stream,  the  right  can  not  be  questioned  at  all 
on  the  ground  of  public  inconvenience.  If  the 
stream  is  under  the  control  of  congress,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  bridge  will  conflict  with  its 
Kguhtions.  Although  the  bridge  to  some  extent 
may  prove  a  hindrance  to  commerce,  it  is  not 
absolutely  unlawful  for  a  state  to  construct  it,  if 
the  general  trafllc  of  the  country  be  aided  rather 
Uian  depressed  by  its  construction;  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  stream  may  be  far  less  important  than 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  its  obstruction 
be  a  much  lifter  burden  upon  the  people  than  a 
break  in  the  line  of  railroad  travel  by  compelling 
the  use  of  a  ferry,  with  its  dilatory  operations,  es- 
pecially when  draws  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  bridges  with 
bat  dij^t  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time.  The 
decision  of  the  question,  however,  does  not  rest 
with  the  state  authority  as  to  the  relative  character 
of  obstmctions,  but  with  the  federal  courts,  which 
liave  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same,  and  cause 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction  if  it  be  fouiid  to 
onnecessarily  impede  or  destroy  the  traflSc  upon 
the  stream.  —  As  ferries  over  navigable  streams 
ue  but  the  creation  of  highways,  the  states  may 


lawfully  establish  them,  grant  licenses  for  keeping 
the  same,  and  prohibit  persons  from  engaging  in 
such  occupations  without  such  license,  and  it  does 
not  impair  the  right  of  a  state  to  enact  such  laws, 
though  a  part  of  the  waters  be  without  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state,  or  a  highway  for  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  —  Dams  may  also  be  con- 
structed by  state  authority  across  navigable 
streams;  and  such  as  involve  no  question  of  fed- 
eral authority  are  exempt  from  being  declared  a 
nuisance,  through  legislative  consent  to  construct 
them;  and  so  long  as  the  builder  confines  himself 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislative  charter,  he  like- 
wise is  exempt  from  any  liability  to  private  action 
for  injury  to  river  navigation.  — A  state  possesses 
the  same  power  to  regulate  the  speed,  mode  of 
travel  and  general  conduct  of  ships  and  other 
vessels  upon  its  water  highways  that  it  does  upon 
its  land  highways,  subject,  however,  to  the  limi- 
tation that  its  ordinances  must  not  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  congress  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  —  There  are  some  ex- 
treme points  to  which  the  police  power  of  a  state 
may  extend,  where  the  control  of  projierty  by 
individual  owners  may  be  interfered  with  and 
even  destroyed  by  public  authority,  when  the 
owners  themselves  have  performed  all  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship,  and  in  no  way  violated  a  law 
or  defled  public  authority.  Such  cases  are  to  be 
cited,  when  the  public  exigency  is  so  great,  and  the 
public  interests  so  overwhelming,  as  to  justify  its 
seizure  and  destruction,  on  the  highest  grounds  of 
public  interest.  Such  would  be  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  private  property  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  flames,  the  advance  of  a  pestilence  or 
an  invading  army,  or  any  other  great  calamity 
where  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  are  in- 
volved. In  all  such  ca-ses  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, which  in  times  of  peace  and  health  and 
order  are  inalienable,  in  periods  of  public  calamity 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
public  danger  private  rights  yield  instantly  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  public  necessity.  —  The  police 
power  of  a  state  enables  a  community  to  protect 
itself  by  the  estiiblishment  of  precautionary  meas- 
ures against  the  destruction  of  life  or  health  or 
property,  by  the  enactment  of  ordinances  defining 
the  limits,  within  the  denser  portions  of  towns, 
cities  and  villages,  within  which  buildings  com- 
posed of  inflammable  materials  can  not  be  erected. 
Wharf  lines  may  be  established,  although  they 
may  prevent  the  owners  of  water  fronts  from 
erecting  buildings  on  that  which  constitutes  pri- 
vate property.  For  the  protection  of  a  harbor,  a 
legislative  enactment  may  prevent  the  removal  of 
stones,  sand  or  gravel  from  the  beach,  imder  pen- 
alties, applicable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  equally 
with  all  other  persons.  —  Under  tlie  police  power 
of  a  state,  a  special  use  of  property  may  at  times 
be  prohibited,  where,  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  it,  and  without  any  offense  or 
even  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  owner,  that  which 
was  once  lawful  and  unobjectionable  becomes  a 
public  nuisance  and  inimical  to  the  life  and  health 
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of  the  community.  Bridges  and  mill  dams  that 
occasicxi  overflows  or  accrete  such  substances  as 
produce  miasmatic  growths  of  vegetation,  may  be 
removed  or  destroyed  for  this  cause.  Cemeteries 
and  graveyards,  and  bone  boiling  and  refining  es- 
tablishments, whose  locus  in  quo  was  once  remote 
from  the  heart  of  a  city,  but  which  from  swift 
urban  growth  have  become  incorporated  within 
the  limits  of  the  same,  and  hence  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  population,  are  liable  to  he  closed 
for  such  purposes.  The  keeping  of  gunpowder 
in  large  quantities,  or  dynamite  in  towns,  villages 
or  cities,  may  by  law  be  prohibited;  the  sale  of 
poisonous  drugs,  unless  properly  labeled  or  by 
order  of  a  practicing  physician;  the  keeping  for 
sale  of  unwholesome  provisions  and  all  other  del- 
eterious substances;  unmuzzled  dogs  running  at 
large,  and  all  such  acts,  are  liable  to  be  forbidden 
under  the  authority  granted  the  state  to  provide 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  the  offense  of  the  individual  or  not.  — 
Another  matter  of  great  public  importance,  over 
which  the  police  power  of  a  state  has  full  and 
complete  jurisdiction,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals.  Under  this  power  the  legislature 
may,  by  special  enactment,  prohibit  the  keeping, 
sale  or  exhibition  of  indecent  or  immoral  books 
or  pictures,  and  cause  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  same,  wherever  found;  (4ose  up  places  of 
amusement  where  gaming  is  resorted  to,  or  regu- 
late them  by  license,  or  forbid  the  keeping  of  gam- 
ing implements  for  gaming  purposes.  It  may 
likewise  provide  such  regulations  as  will  prevent 
the  keeping  and  use  of  stallions  or  other  breeding 
animals  in  public  places.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
vide for  the  compulsory  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  —  Under 
this  power,  markets  may  be  regulated,  special 
places  assigned  for  the  venders  of  special  articles, 
licenses  granted,  weights  and  measures  established, 
and  merchants  and  dealers  compelled,  under  pen- 
alty, to  comply  with  all  such  regulations.  —  Such 
are  some  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state.  They 
are  of  such  intricacy  as  to  pervade  all  conditions 
of  business  and  society.  Those  'Enumerated  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
establish  varied  and  far-reaching  regulations  as  to 
the  time,  manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
its  citizens  shall  maintain  and  enjoy  their  rights 
without  conflicting  with  these  great  constitutional 
principles  which  have  been  finally  settled  for  the 
defense  of  private  rights  and  property. 

Jho.  W.  Clampitt. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.    (See  Abtih- 

HETIC,  POUTICAI..) 

POUTICAL  ASSESSMENTS.    (See  Abbebs- 

MEMTS,  VOLTTICKL.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  I.  PreUminary 
OmuideratioTii.  In  a  Cycloptedia  like  the  present 
it  would  seem  that  the  article  "  Political  Econ- 
omy "  should  form  one  of  the  central  points  of  the 


whole  work.    It  would  perhaps  be  such,  if  we 
desired  to  embrace  under  this  term  the  variotis 
considerations  which  commend  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic science  to  those  whom  it  interests,  and 
to  set  forth  the  many  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  it.    It  would  be  so  likewise,  if  in 
the  article  "Political  Economy"  we  attempted 
to  touch  upon  all  the  subjects  which  the  science 
embraces,  either  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
importance  or  their  connection.     We  can  not 
enter  into  such  detail  here.    We  wish  simply  to 
define  political  economy,  to  give  it  a  point  of 
departure,  a  formula;  to  determine  its  character 
and  object,  and  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
extent  and  limits.  —  It  would  be  mistaking  the 
nature  of  such  a  task  to  suppose  that  it  can  be 
performed  in  a  few  lines.    It  is  not  as  easy  as  one 
might  think  at  first  to  give  an  exact  definition  of 
political  economy,  or  at  least  a  satisfactory  one, 
one  around  whldi  all  adepts  in  the  science  might 
rally.     Many   authors,   beginning  with    Adam 
Smith,  have  attempted  it,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  succeeded.    Whatever  may  be  the  real  merit 
of  certain  definitions  hitherto  given,  it  is  certain 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  single  one  has 
been  accepted  without  dispute.    It  has  even  fre- 
quently happened  (and  this  is  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter) that  the  very  ones  who  furnished  them,  sub- 
sequently contradicted  or  modified  them  in  the 
course  of  their  works.     It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  defi- 
nitions to  whtch  its  author  himself  remained  faith- 
ful in  the  manner  in  which  he  conoeired  and 
treated  his  subject.    This  has  caused  some  of  the 
later  teachers  of  the  science  to  say,  that  political 
economy  has  yet  to  be  defined.     "  Even  if  we 
must  blush  for  the  science,"  says  Rossi,  "the 
economist  must  confess  that  the  first  question  still 
to  be  examined  is  this :  '  What  is  political  econ- 
omy? what  is  its  object,  its  extent,  its  limits? '  " 
There  is  no  reason  to  blush,  we  think,  for  being 
still  obliged  to  put  such  a  question,  when  ^e  con- 
sider the  natural  difficulties  it  presents;  but  we 
must  agree,  with  Rossi,  that  it  is  still  awaiting  a 
solution.     A  Belgian   writer,    Arrivabene,    has 
called  attention  to  this  truth  in  his  introduction  to 
a  translation  of  Senior's  "Lectures  on  Political 
Economy,"  in  terms  more  emphatic  than  those 
used  by  Rossi,  bitterly  deploring  the  vagueness, 
the  obscurity,  the  incoherence,  and  especially  the 
insufficiency,  of  all  the  definitions  hazarded  by  the 
masters  of  the  science,  and  calling  loudly  for  a 
more  satisfactory  and  precise  formula.    To  make 
this  clear,  we  here  reproduce  some  of  the  defini- 
tions furnished  by  economists  generally  considered 
to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  —  Adam  Smith  was 
usually  very  sparing  of  definitions.     He,  however, 
gave  a  few  here  and  there,  and  they  characterized 
or  defined,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  science 
which  he  treated.     "Political  economy,  consid- 
ered as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or 
legislator,  proposes  two  distinct  objects:  first,  to 
supply  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 
people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
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ride  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or  conunon- 
wealth  with  a  revenue  sufBcient  for  the  public 
services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  sovereign."  ("  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book 
iv.,  introduction.)  Without  discussing  the  relative 
merit  of  this  definition,  we  shall  simply  remark 
that  it  has  in  view  much  less  a  science  than  an 
art,  although  the  idea  of  a  science  is  put  forward 
in  it,  and  although  the  word  "science"  is  to  be 
found  in  it  The  author,  in  fact,  appears  to  enun- 
ciate a  series  of  precepts  which  would  indeed 
constitute  an  art;  but  not  an  exposition  or  an  ex- 
planation of  certain  natural  phenomena,  which 
alone  can  constitute  a  science.  In  substance,  if 
not  in  form,  Adam  Smith's  definition  is  nearly 
like  that  given  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  under  the  term 
konomie  poUHqut,  in  the  Bnq/dopedie.  We  know, 
however,  how  widely  Adam  Smith  differed  from 
Rousseau,  not  only  in  his  conclusions,  but  espe- 
cially in  his  manner  of  treating  his  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  definition  differs  greatly, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  that  of  J.  B.  Say,  who  fol- 
k>wed  in  his  footsteps,  and  looked  on  the  science 
aa  Smith  himself  had  done.  —  J.  B.  Say,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise,  and  even  as  title  to  this 
treatise,  gave  his  principal  definition  of  political 
economy,  the  one  which  has  since  been  most 
frequently  reproduced  :  "A  Treatise  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  or  a  simple  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  wealtli  is  produced,  distributed 
and  consumed."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  formula,  it  is  at  least  very  much  superior 
to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  in  this  especially,  that 
it  suggest*  the  idea  of  a  real  science,  and  not 
merely  of  an  art,  since  it  describes  an  exposition 
or  explariation  of  certain  phenomena  presented  to 
our  observation.  But  is  this  formula  really  sat- 
isfactory? and  will  it  be  final?  Assuredly  not. 
Hen  may  still  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  presents  for  the  study  of 
economists,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field 
vhich  it  opens  to  their  exploration.  And  this  all 
the  more,  since  on  this  last  point  especially  J.  B. 
Say  has  not  always  been  consistent  with  himself. 
In  the  formula  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
seems  to  confine  the  economist  to  a  study  of  the 
material  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth;  but  elsewhere,  notably  in  his 
C»un,  he  brings  into  its  domain  all  facts  relating 
tODocial  life.  "  The  object  of  political  economy," 
he  says,  "  seems  till  now  to  have  been  restricted 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
This  is  how  I  considered  it  myself  in  my  Traits 
ifEcottamie  PoHlique."  "  Still,"  he  adds,  "  it  may 
be  seen,  even  in  that  work,  that  the  science 
touches  everything  in  human  society,  and  em 
braces  the  whole  social  system."  {Ccnir*  d^deono- 
me  politique,  p.  4.)  We  might  add,  that  in  other 
parts  of  his  works  J.  B.  Say  again  defines  polit- 
ical economy  in  a  way  altogether  differefit  from 
thatm  which  he  defined  it  in  his  TraUifOiA  his 
Conn.    The  following,  for  instance,  taken  from 


manuscript  notes  found  after  his  death,  has  some- 
times been  quoted  :  "  Political  economy  is  the 
science  of  the  interests  of  society,  and  like  every 
real  science  is  founded  on  experience,  the  results 
of  which,  grouped  and  arranged  methodically, 
are  principles  and  general  truths."  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  less  a  definition  than  a  qualification, 
such  as  every  author  has  the  right  to  introduce  in 
the  course  of  his  works,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject  he  is  treat- 
ing.—  According  to  Sismondi,  "the  physical  well- 
being  of  man,  so  far  as  it  can  be  the  work  of  his 
government,  is  the  object  of  political  economy." 
This  is  very  different  from  J.  B.  Say's  first  defini- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  takes  us  out  of  the 
realm  of  science  into  the  realm  of  art;  for,  accord- 
ing to  this  formula,  political  economy  must  be 
merely  a  series  of  rules  intended  to  instruct  gov- 
ernments how  to  insure  the  physical  well-being  of 
man;  it  is  therefore  an  art,  a  branch  of  the  art  of 
government.  Very  much  limited,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  since  governments  alone  can  prac- 
tice it,  this  art  is,  in  other  respects,  without  as- 
signable limits^  for  what  are  the  acts  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  have  not  to  do,  more  or  less,  with 
the  physical  well-being  of  nuin?  —  According  to 
Storch,  "Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the 
natural  laws  which  determine  the  prosperity  of 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  their  wealth  and  their  civ- 
ilization." Preferable  to  Sismondi's,  because  it 
suggests  at  least  the  idea  of  a  science,  this  defini- 
tion is  still  very  imperfect.  "  The  natural  laws 
which  determine  the  prosperity  of  nations,"  pre- 
sent, to  our  thinking,  too  complex  an  idea,  and, 
in  any  case,  a  very  vague  one;  and  as  to  civili- 
zation, it  certainly  includes,  in  its  general  ex- 
pression, things  with  which  an  economist,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do.  —  There  is  nothing  in  Malthus 
or  Ricaido  which  can  be  taken  as  a  precise  defi- 
nition of  political  economy.  In  the  case  of  Ri- 
cardo  the  reason  may  be,  that  in  his  "Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  being  con- 
fined, as  he  says  himself  in  his  preface,  to  defining 
the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  revenue 
among  the  various  classes  of  society,  he  did  not 
consider  the  science  as  a  whole.  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  these  words,  that,  if  he  had  had 
to  define  science  in  a  general  manner,  he  would 
have  defined  it  very  nearly  as  J.  B.  Say  had  done 
in  his  Traiti.  —  As  to  Rossi,  after  he  had  discussed 
and  rejected,  one  after  another,  all  the  definitions 
given  before  his  time,  he,  absolutely  speaking, 
gave  nothing  in  their  stead.  He  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  there  are  phenomena  of  a  certain 
order  relating  to  wealth  which  are  not  confounded 
with  those  of  any  other  order,  and  that  these  are 
just  what  economic  science  should  study.  Politi- 
cal economy  is,  therefore,  in  his  eyes,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  purely  and  simply  the  "science  of 
wealth."  Hence,  he  thinks,  that,  setting  aside 
the  strangeness  of  the  words,  one  might  call  econ- 
omists chrysologists,  chrematisticians  or  dieitiarie*, 
without  giving  them  cause  of  complaint. — We 
may  here  close  our  review  of  the  definitions  of 
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political  economy.  What  we  have  stated  sufflcee 
to  show  how  far  the  deflnition  of  economic  science, 
or  the  general  formula  which  covers  it,  is  from  be- 
ing finally  fixed.  —  Kow,  should  we  be  ashamed 
of  this  uncertainty,  as  Rossi  seemed  to  think? 
Must  we  lament  it,  with  Arrivabene  and  some 
other  writers?  We  do  not  think  so.  A  science 
does  not  depend  on  the  definition  given  of  it;  it  is 
not  regulated  by  an  arbitrary  formula  which  may 
be  more  or  less  happy,  more  or  less  exact;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  deflnition  which  should  come 
after,  mould  itself,  so  to  speak,  to  the  science  as 
it  exists.  So  much  the  worse  for  writers  who 
cultivate  a  certain  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
if  they  are  unable  to  grasp  its  general  data  and 
clothe  these  data  with  a  fitting  expression ;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  stock  of 
truth  which  they  have  to  bring  to  light.  —  "A 
science,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "makes  real  progress 
only  when  its  masters  have  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  territory  over  which  they  may  extend 
their  researches,  and  what  should  be  the  object  of 
their  research."  (7Vo»(rf,  Ditoaun  Preliminaire.) 
There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this  statement. 
It  is  well,  perhaps  even  necessary,  that  the  object 
of  a  science  and  the  field  it  covers  should  be  prop- 
erly determined;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  determination  should  result  from  defini- 
tions hazarded  by  authors:  it  is  enough  if  it  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  their  labors.  Now, 
it  may  well  happen  that  the  nature  of  these  labors 
may  be  essentially  the  same  for  all,  while  the  defi- 
nitions are  different;  each  author  having  been 
led  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  confine  himself  to  a 
certain  order  of  phenomena,  without  afterward 
being  able  to  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
precise  object  of  his  researches,  or  to  measure 
exactly  the  field  he  has  gone  over.  And  this  is 
really  what  takes  place.  We  have  Just  seen  how 
much  the  authors  cited  differ  in  regard  to  the 
deflnition  of  the  science,  and  still  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  works  are  always  the  same. 
Who  does  not  know  that  this  is  Uic  case  with 
Adam  Smith  and  J.  B.  Say?  It  is  the  case,  too, 
with  all  the  others,  in  spite  of  a  few  slight  differ- 
ences as  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  ground 
they  embrace.  —  It  is  one  thing  to  feel  or  express, 
and  another  to  conceive  or  define.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  clothe  a  single  thought  in  a  just  ex- 
pression or  a  fltting  formula;  the  difficulty  is  much 
greater  when  there  is  question  of  including  a  great 
number  of  ideas  and  facts  in  a  single  formula.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  writers  have 
failed  in  this  task,  in  this  sense,  that  the  defini- 
tions which  they  give  are  nothing  but  more  or 
less  unfaithful  translations  of  their  own  concep- 
tions. J.  B.  Say  acknowledges  that  this  is  true 
in  his  own  case,  since  he  recognizes  that  his  Traiti 
went  everywhere  beyond  the  limits,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowed,  marked  out  by  his  definition. 
And  still  he  is,  perhaps,  of  all  economists,  the 
one  who  has  remained  the  most  faithful  to  the 
formula  which  he  had  adopted.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  reprehended  in  Adam  Smith  and  Sis- 


mondi  in  this  regard.    If  we  look,  for  example, 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  defines  the  sci- 
ence, we  might  think  he  was  going  to  confine 
himself,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau  had  ddne,  to  laying 
down  the  rules  which  governments  should  observe 
in  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  people; 
and  still,  like  aU  other  economists  since  Quesnay, 
Turgot  and  Adam  Smith,  he  has  discussed  the 
questions  of  exchange,  division  of  lalx>r,  accumu- 
lation, savings,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  laws  regulating  the  value  of  things, 
those  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  profits,  etc., 
etc.;  things  in  which  governments  have  almost 
nothing  to  do.     So  true  is  it  that  his  deflnition  is 
simply  an  error,  and  an  error  of  no  consequence, 
an  ill-chosen  but  empty  formula,  which  in  no 
way  influencsB  the  real  character  of  his  labors. — 
It  would  be  very  desirable,  however,  to  find  for 
political  economy  a  more  satisfactory  deflnition 
than  those  hitherto  given,  a  formula  at  once  more 
comprehensive  and  more  precise,  in  which  the 
whole  science  might,  so  to  speak,  be  reflected  in  a 
few  words.    Will  this  formula  be  found  ?    Pei^ 
haps.    Without  flattering  ourselves  with  having 
found  it,  we  shall  try  to  point  out  the  road  to  its 
formulation  by  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
real  object  which  the  science  proposes  to  itself, 
and  the  extent  of  its  domain.  —  The  first  question 
to  be  solved  is,  whether  political  economy  belongs 
to  the  category  of  science,  or  merely  to  the  cate- 
gory of  art.     We  have  already  seen,  from  what 
precedes,  that  the  question  is  not  an  idle  one, 
especially  not  idle  since  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  science  and  art  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally   understood.  —  II.   To  what  order  doe* 
PaUtieal  Beotunny  heUmg  t    It  it  a  Sdenee  or  an 
Artt  "An  art,"  says  Destutt  de  Tracy,  "  is  a  col- 
lection of  maxims  or  practical  precepts,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  leads  to  success  in  doing  a 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  may  be;  a  science  con- 
sists in  the  truths  resulting  from  the  examination 
of  any  subject  whatever.    Art  consists,  therefore, 
in  a  series  of  precepts  or  rules  to  be  followed ; 
science,  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  phenomena 
or  certain  observed  and  revealed  relations." ,  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  examining  which  of 
the  two  is  superior  to  the  other,  art  or  science;  both 
may  have  equal  merits,  each  in  its  place ;  it  is  solely 
a  question  of  showing  in  what  they  differ  as  to 
their  object  and  methods  of  procedure.  Art  coun- 
sels, prescribes,  directs;  science  observes,  exposes, 
explains.    When  an  astronomer  observes  and  de- 
scribes the  course  of  the  stars,  he  cultivates  sci- 
ence; but  when,  bis  observations  made,  he  deduces 
from  them  rules  to  be  applied  in  navigation,  he  is 
engaged  in  art.    He  may  be  equally  right  in  the 
two  cases;  but  his  object  is  different,  as  well  as 
his  methoid  of  working.    Hence,  observing  and 
describing  real  phenomena  is  science ;  dictating 
precepts,  laying  down   rules,  is  art.  —  Art  and 
science  often  have  close  connections,  in  this  sense 
especially,  that  the  precepts  of  art  must  be  derived 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  observations  of  science, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  different  from  it  on 
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tiat  Mccoimt.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  con- 
founded ereiy  day.  A  man  striving  to  build  up 
an  art  givea  it  emphatically  the  name  of  science, 
lieliering  that  by  doing  so  he  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  correctness  of  its  precepts.  It  is  notoriously 
(be  weak  side  of  physicians  to  call  medicine  a 
.>cience.  They  are  mislalien  in  the  tise  of  the 
word.  If  medicine  were  as  certain  in  its  prescrip- 
tions as  it  is  uncertain,  it  would  still  be  no  more 
than  an  art,*  the  art  of  healing,  since  it  consists 
in  a  collection  of  rules  applicable  to  the  cure  of 
hnman  diseases.  But  anatomy  is  a  science;  phys- 
iolc^  is  a  science;  because  anatomy  and  physi- 
(ilo^  both  have  as  their  object  a  krumkdffe  ot 
the  human  body,  wliich  they  study,  the  one  in  its 
structure,  the  other  in  the  play  of  its  organs.  — 
Roan  grasped  this  distinction  between  science  and 
ait  well,  though  he  abased  it  by  improperly  con- 
founding it  with  the  distinction  which  is  made 
fieqneDtly  enough  between  theory  and  practice,  f 
"Properiy  speaking,"  he  says,  "  science  has  no 
object  The  moment  we  try  to  discover  what  use 
can  lie  made  of  it,  wliat  profit  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  we  leave  science  and  come  to  art.  Science 
ii  in  all  cases  noUiing  more  or  less  than  the  pos- 
session of  truth,  the  well-considered  knowledge 
of  relations  inherent  in  the  nature  of  tilings." 
Here  we  have,  under  another  form,  the  same 
tlioaght  so  aocnrately  expressed  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy. — Tliis  distinction  being  well  drawn  be- 
tween Bdenoe  and  art,  we  may  now  ask,  to  which 
of  tlie  two  orders  of  ideas  does  political  economy 
bekHig?  Is  it  a  coDection  of  precepts,  a  theory 
of  action,  or  only  an  assemblage  of  truths  bor- 
rowed from  the  observation  of  actual  phenomena? 
Does  it  show  us  how  to  do  something?  or  does  it 
explain  what  takes  place?  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
science,  or  an  art?  We  need  not  hesitate  to  an- 
swer tliat,  in  its  present  condition,  political  econ- 
omy is  txith  the  one  and  the  other;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  direction  of  economic  lalmrs  and  studies  a 
common  name  is  still  given  to  things  which  might 

*  We  maj  oae  the  ezpraaaion  medical  teUneet,  becanae 
■ediciK,  the  art  of  healing,  la  aided  hj  aeveral  sciencea, 
ffieulij  ealtnsted  for  ita  nae:  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
V,  thetapeatiea;  batweahonld  uotnjtbe$d*nee<iftru€ll- 
(au. 

*  Die  TC17  real  dlatinetion  which  we  eatablish  between 
deuce  and  art  haa  nothing  In  common  with  that  which, 
neklly  or  wrongly,  la  made  between  theory  and  practice. 
There  an  tfaeories  of  art,  aa  there  are  of  acience,  and  it  la 
ml;  of  the  former  that  we  may  aay,  they  are  aometimea  in 
<Waition  to  pnctloe.  Art  dictates  rnlea,  bnt  general  ralea; 
>ad  it  k  not  anreaaonable  to  aappoae  that  these  general 
nka.  tlwagh  oorreet,  may  aometimea  diaagree  with  the  prac- 
itt  in  eeitala  paitienlar  instances.  Bnt  thia  la  not  the  eaae 
a'nh  tdoiee,  wliich  neilber  ordaina,  counaela  nor  preacrlbea 
•a;thnig,wiiicl>limitaltaelftoobaervlngandezplalning.  In 
■Ittt  aenae,  then,  an  it  be  In  oppoeitlon  to  practice  r  There 
i*.  to  ear  tUBking,  a  double  error  in  the  following  paaaage 
Itoa  Boaai :  "  The  achool  of  (Jnesnay  Iiaa  been  too  much 
npnaehed  with  tta  laifa  /aire,  Mna  patter.  IX  waa 
piR  acienee."  No,  It  was  not  pare  acience;  It  waa  art,  aince 
it  waa  a  naxlm,  a  precept,  a  rale  to  follow.  Aatotbemaz- 
■>  iWU;  altboo^  anac^jtlble,  like  all  general  mles,  ot 
■>ay  icatrictioiia  In  pnetlce,  instead  of  saying,  Ulce  Boasl, 
Ou  it  approached  too  nearly  the  school  of  Qneanay,  we 
AnU  aay  that  it  Iiaa  not  been  anfficlently  landed,  because 
aoi  nOcieEUy  ondetatood. 


and  should  be  kept  distinct.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  general  treatises  on  political  economy, 
composed  since  Adam  Smith's  time,  a  great  num- 
ber of  really  scientific  oliservations  are  met  with, 
that  is  to  say,  observations  whose  sole  object  is  to 
tell  us  what  takes  place,  or  what  exists.  One  might 
even  say  that  observations  of  this  kind  predomi- 
nate. But  the  directions,  precepts,  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed, are  also  met  with  in  such  treatises  very 
frequently.  Art  is  therefore  constantly  mixed 
up  with  science.  But  it  is  very  different  with  a 
multitude  of  special  treatises,  or  those  particu- 
lar dissertations  whose  object  is  to  solve  certain 
questions  relating  to  industry,  commerce  or  the 
economic  administration  of  states ;  questions  of 
taxation,  credit,  finance,  foreign  commerce,  etc. 
Here  it  is  always  art  that  predominates.  Counsels, 
precepts,  rules  to  be  followed,  all  things  that  per- 
tain by  their  nature  to  the  domain  of  art,  fol- 
low each  other  in  quick  succession,  wliile  really 
scientific  observations  scarcely  appear  at  long  in- 
tervals. And  still  all  this,  without  distinction, 
bears  the  name  of  political  economy.  80  true  is 
it  tliat  the  name  still  belongs  to  two  orders  of 
labor,  and  of  very  different  kinds.  —  We  are  far 
from  complaining  or  finding  it  strange  that  from 
scientific  truth  once  clearly  established  men 
should  endeavor  to  draw  rules  applicable  to  tlie 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  It  is  not  well  that 
scientific  truths  should  remain  fruitless,  and  the 
only  way  of  utilizing  them  is  to  base  art  upon 
them.  There  are  close  ties  of  relationship,  as  we 
have  already  said,  between  science  and  art.  Sci- 
ence lends  its  lights  to  art,  corrects  its  processes, 
enlightens  and  directs  its  course.  Without  the 
aid  of  science,  art  would  have  to  feel  its  way, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  On  the  other  hand,  art 
gives  a  value  to  the  truths  which  science  has  dis- 
covered, and  science  without  art  would  be  barren. 
Art  is  almost  always  the  principal  motor  in  the 
labors  of  science.  Man  rarely  studies  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  knowledge ;  in  general,  his  re- 
search and  labor  have  generally  a  useful  end  in 
view,  and  it  is  through  art  alone  that  he  finds 
that  end.  — In  view  of  all  this,  who  can  fail  to  see 
how  different  art  is  from  science  ?  The  distance 
is  great  between  a  truth  discovered  by  observation, 
and  a  rule  deduced  from  that  truth  with  the  intent 
of  giving  it  an  application;  the  one  belongs  to 
nature,  to  God;  man  only  discovers  and  states  it; 
the  other  is  the  act  of  man,  and  it  always  retains 
something  of  him.  Everything  is  absolute  in  sci- 
entific data;  they  are  either  false  or  true,  there  is 
no  half  way;  this  simply  means  that  the  student 
of  science  lias  oliserved  either  well  or  ill,  has  seen 
correctly  or  incorrectly  what  he  communicates. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  incomplete  data,  exact  on 
one  side,  inexact  on  the  other;  but,  even  then, 
the  true  side  is  true,  the  false  side  is  false.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  is  relative  in  the  rules 
and  the  methods  of  art.  As  something  human  is 
always  involved  in  them,  they  can  not  pretend  to 
infallibility,  they  are  always  susceptible  of  more 
or  less  variation  Ifttween  the  two  extreme  limits 
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of  radical  vice  and  absolute  perfection.  Finally, 
Hcientiflc  truths  are  inunutable  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture whose  revelation  they  are;  while  rules  of  art 
are  changeable,  either  by  reason  of  the  wants 
they  have  in  view  or  by  reason  of  the  changing 
views  of  the  men  who  apply  them.  —  There  is  so 
much  the  more  reason  to  insist  on  the  distinction 
which  we  have  just  established,  viz.,  that  if  sci- 
ence and  art  have  frequently  many  points  of  con- 
tact, their  radii  and  their  circumferences  are  far 
from  being  identical.  The  data  furnished  by  a 
science  may  sometimes  be  utilized  in  many  dif- 
ferent arts.  Thus,  geometry,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations  of  extension,  enlightens  and  directs 
the  work  of  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  the  ar- 
tillery officer,  the  navi^tor,  the  shipbuilder,  the 
architect,  etc.,  etc.  Chemistry  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  druggist  as  well  as  the  dyer,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  the  industrial  professions.  Who  can 
tell  how  many  different  arts  make  use  of  the  gen- 
eral data  of  physics?  And,  so,  an  art  may  gain 
information  from  the  data  furnished  by  many 
sciences;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  to  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample, that  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing,  sim- 
ultaneously consults  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  etc.  —  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  every  respect  to  distinj^ish  art  from 
science,  and  to  indicate  clearly  the  line  separating 
them.  This  has  been  carefully  done  in  certain 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Mathematicians, 
for  example,  distinguish  carefully  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  science  properly  specking,  from  its 
various  applications.  So  do  physicists  and  chem- 
ists. And  the  distinction  exists  not  in  books 
alone,  it  is  transferred  even  to  instruction,  where 
the  study  of  science  and  that  of  the  arts  depend- 
ing on  it  have  different  chairs.  It  is  thus  that  a 
pol}'technic  school  is,  if  we  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  the  sanctuary  of  pure  science.  It  is  only 
after  graduating  from  it  that  the  students,  each  in 
his  specialty,  study  the  art  to  which  they  are  to 
apply  the  scientific  knowledge  acquired.  —  We 
could  wish  that  what  has  been  so  well  dune  in  so 
many  other  divisions  of  study  might  also  be  done 
in  the  order  of  economic  studies  and  labors.  But, 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  not  been  done  up  to 
the  present.  The  labors  of  art  and  the  studies  of 
science  continue  to  be,  if  not  altogether  mingled, 
at  least  embraced,  under  a  common  denomination. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  attempted  to  separate  them 
by  giving  certain  labors,  which  belong  especially 
to  art,  the  name  of  pubUe  economy,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.  But  these  attempts,  ill  di- 
rected, and  made,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with- 
out a  clear  view  of  the  results  to  be  obtained, 
have  not  succeeded  thus  far,  so  that  at  present,  in 
the  order  of  economic  studies,  art  and  science  are 
still  mingled  and  confounded.  Whence  comes 
this  confusion?  It  comes,  first  of  all,  from  the 
immaturity  of  the  science,  which  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  disengage  itself  from  the  art  or  arts  con- 
nected with  it.  It  results  also,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure, from  the  pressing  and  ever  present  interest 
of  the  subjects  that  economic*science  embraces. 


an  interest  which  has  not  aUowed  tboee  who 
study  it  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  scientific  truths,  neglecting,  for 
the  moment,  the  artistical  deductions,  that  is  to 
say,  the  practical  maxims,  which  they  might  draw 
from  it.  —  Political  economy  was  an  art  before  it 
became  a  science,  and  even  the  etymology  of  it^ 
name  shows  this;  furthermore,  before  it  was  an 
art,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  was  formulated  in 
general  Tnaxims  and  precepts,  it  was  blind  practice 
in  the  hands  of  governments.  Such  is,  however, 
the  course  of  human  things.  In  the  logical  order, 
science  precedes  art,  which  should  be  only  a  de- 
duction from  science;  and  art  precedes  practice, 
which  should  be  only  a  more  or  less  exact  appli- 
cation of  the  general  rules  of  art.  This  is  the 
ordinary  course  followed  in  our  schools,  in  which 
the  logical  order  is  followed.  But  in  their  his- 
toric sequence,  things  take  another  course:  they 
are  generally  found  there  in  an  inverse  order. 
There  practice  precedes  art,  and  art  science.  This 
is  true  of  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  particularly  of  that  which  interests  us  most 
Hurried  to  act,  because  he  must  act,  man  goes 
straight  to  action,  to  practice,  without  sAudying 
deeply  that  which  he  undertakes,  and  with  no 
other  guide  than  his  instinct.  It  is  only  later, 
that,  by  rectifying  and  correcting  the  errois  of 
this  practice,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  acquired  ex- 
perience, he  forms  rules  or  general  maxima  which 
he  erects  into  an  art;  and  it  is  later  still  that  the 
idea  comes  to  him  of  correcting  the  errors  of  this 
art  itself,  by  the  aid  of  a  scientific  study  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  in  view.  There  were  physi- 
cians before  there  was  an  art  of  healing ;  men 
acted  at  hazard,  inspired  most  frequently  by  blind 
superstition,  and  the  art  of  healing,  based  at  first 
on  a  certain  acquired  experience,  existed  much 
earlier  than  anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics, 
that  is  to  say,  earlier  than  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  desired  to  operate, 
and  of  the  remedies  employed  for  his  cure.  Huts 
were  built  before  the  art  of  building  was  reduced 
to  rules,  and  the  art  of  building  was  subjected  to 
rules,  if  not  written,  at  least  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  before  it  received  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  as  a  foimdation. 
Political  economy  advanced  in  the  same  way. 
The  most  ancient  governments,  as  Blanqui  very 
justly  says  in  his  history,  treated  political  economy 
after  their  own  fashion,  long  before  they  knew 
what  they  did,  or  were  able  to  give  an  account  of 
the  result  of  their  measures.  Later,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  these  results  by 
the  aid  of  acquired  experience,  and  with  the  data 
of  these  cxperieoces,  well  or  ill  understood,  an 
art  was  created.  Sully  and  Colbert  had  reached 
this  stage.  It  was  only  in  the  last  resort  that 
men  imdcrtook  to  study  scientifically  this  subject, 
that  is  to  say,  general  industry,  on  which  they 
were  to  operate. —  Now,  this  liberation  of  economic 
science  is  quite  recent;  it  scarcely  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  the  school  of 
Quesuay  which  first  endeavored  to  construct  in 
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this  order  of  ideas  a  real  science;  up  to  his  time 
there  were  merely  scattered  observationg,  and 
eren  final  success  in  building  up  the  science  be- 
kogs  only  to  Adam  Smith.  It  is  not  very  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  science  of  political 
economy  lias  not  yet  been  able  to  free  itself  en- 
tirely from  the  restrictions  of  the  art  from  which 
it  sprang.  —  It  was  our  wish  and- duty  to  state,  as 
we  have  done,  tliat  under  the  general  name  of 
political  economy  two  things  are  at  present  under- 
stood, things  very  different  in  their  nature,  though 
tending  in  many  respects  to  the  same  end.  It  luis 
seemed  to  us  all  the  more  important  to  note  this 
confusion  of  ideas,  since,  to  our  thinking,  it  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  incoherence  in  the  definitions 
of  the  science,  of  the  deviations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject in  its  course,  and  the  species  of  discord  which 
reigns  almost  always  in  its  beginnings.  Shall  we 
attempt,  on  that  account,  henceforth  to  make  a 
dearer  division  between  the  science  and  the  art, 
by  giving  them  different  names?  We  confine  our- 
Klves  to  drawing  the  distinction  clearly,  time  and 
t  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  do  the  rest. 
—  m.  fVnt  Idea  or  OenercU  Ooneeption  of  Eeo- 
notme  Science.  Do  the  Facts  of  Human  Induttry 
aford  Material  for  the  formation  of  a  real  Seieneet 
It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  with  some  astonish- 
ment, how  economic  science  was  bom  so  late, 
how  political  economy  in  action  could  exist  so 
long  without  a  systematic,  scientific  study  of  the 
ittbject  itself  on  which  men  had  to  operate.  This 
jsooishment  will  cease,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  internal  nature  of  a  science, 
ind  the  point  of  view  at  which  men  place  them- 
selves on  all  subjects  before  the  light  of  science 
appears.  —  A  science  does  not  consist  merely  in  a 
knowledge  of  certain  external  facts  isolated  from 
each  other,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  give 
the  name  scieni:e  to  a  simple  collection  of  facts. 
Science  consists  rather  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
relations  which  connect  these  facts  with  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  A 
tie,  a  connection,  is  necessary,  a  linking  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  takes  up  and  observes,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  connection  which  is  its 
principal  study.  An  incoherent  collection  of  facts 
without  connection  may  constitute  the  baggage  of 
a  man  of  erudition,  but  can  never  constitute  a 
science.  Astronomy  would  not  merit  the  name  if 
it  merely  limited  itself  to  noting  and  naming,  one 
by  one,  the  stars  which  wander  in  the  deserts  of 
space;  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  only  because  it 
renders  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  stars 
and  the  constancy  of  their  evolution.  Similarly, 
u  all  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  a 
rollectfon  of  facts  does  not  constitute  a  science; 
we  must,  further,  be  able  to  tell  the  constant  re- 
lations which  connect,  and  the  general  laws  which 
govern,  them.  —  But  the  first  condition  of  the 
study  of  the  laws  governing  certain  phenomena 
is  to  suspect  their  existence;  to  believe  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  governed  by  chance,  and  that 
twtain  constant  relations  exist  between  them. 
Kow,  on  all  subjects,  the  first  impression  of  men 


who  have  not  yet  submitted  facts  to  continuous 
observation  or  patient  analysis,  is  to  see  in  them 
merely  the  play  of  blind  chance.  It  is  only  much 
later  that  they  come  to  suspect  that  these  facts 
may  be  subject  to  a  certain  order ;  and  it  is 
then  only  that  tiie  idea  is  gained  of  studying  the 
laws  that  govern  them.  Let  us  take  the  ignorant 
and  rude  man  of  primitive  ages.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  to  him  disordered  and 
capricious.  Wherever  he  looks,  he  sees  merely 
accidents  without  cause,  facts  without  connection 
or  relation.  If  he  looks  at  the  heavens,  he  sees 
the  stars  scattered  at  hazard,  as  he  thinks,  like 
thistles  in  a  field.  Iil  all  things  that  strike  him  he 
sees  nothing  but  the  play  of  blind  chance,  unless, 
indeed,  he  supposes  the  mysterious  influence  of 
some  occult  power.  Later,  as  he  gains  in  knowl- 
edge, natural  phenomena,  at  least  those  of  a  cer- 
tain order,  range  themselves  before  his  eyes;  he 
sees  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  rules,  he  ob- 
serves the  constancy  of  their  relations;  here  he 
recognizes  law.  But  always,  even  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  ages  of  enlightenment,  the  first  im- 
pression of  men  is  the  same  in  relation  to  facts 
which  they  have  not  yet  observed.  If  they  come, 
therefore,  so  late  to  study  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  phenomena,  it  is  because  they  had  not  pre- 
viously even  suspected  that  there  were  natural 
laws  to  be  studied. — A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  geological  facts. 
Why  did  geology,  a  science  so  interesting  and 
beautiful,  appear  so  late  in  the  world?  Was  it 
impossible  to  discover  and  study  it  sooner?  Were 
the  ancients  less  capable  of  pursuing  that  study 
than  the  modems?  They  were  not :  geological 
facts  are  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  hide 
themselves  from  attentive  examination,  or  which 
demand  a  distant  search.  The  ancients  were  as 
well  able  to  discover  and  analyze  them  as  we, 
and  they  had,  besides,  almost  an  equal  interest  in 
doing  so.  This  analysis  supposes,  it  is  true,  certain 
other  preliminary  studies,  but  these  studies  they 
could  either  have  pursued  themselves  or  made  up 
for  without  too  much  labor.  Why  did  they  not 
do  so?  Only,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  they  did 
not  even  suspect  that  there  were  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  natural  laws  tp  be 
studied.  During  many  centuries  men  had  lived 
in  the  idea  that  the  earth,  whose  surface  they  oc- 
cupied, was  in  its  composition  merely  a  formless 
and  confused  mas.s,  rudisindigegtagv^  molet,  whose 
materials  were  piled  up  pell-mell,  without  order 
and  without  law.  They  did  not  suspect  that  there 
was  any  order  there  to  be  found,  any  scientific 
study  to  be  made  of  the  earth;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son they  did  not  even  think  of  attempting  that 
study.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  industry,  concerning  which  similar  ideas  were 
for  a  long  time  held.  It  was  not  suspected  in  an- 
cient times,  nor  even  in  the  middle  ages,  that  there 
was  any  order  in  the  industrial  world,  the  centre 
of  economic  facts,  the  focus  of  labor,  at  that 
time  relegated  to  so  low  a  place.  At  first  view, 
everything  there  seemed  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
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struggle  of  individual  and  opposing  wills.  Only  a 
dLsordered  combination  of  heterogeneous  elements 
was  perceived;  a  sort  of  confused  conflict,  a  rudiii 
indigestaque  moles;  and  how  could  any  one  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  searching  there  for  rules,  prin- 
ciples, laws,  the  ordinary  outfit  of  a  real  science? 
In  all  subjects,  we  repeat,  the  first  step  toward 
building  up  a  science  is  to  gain  the  idea  that  the 
elements  of  that  science  exist,  and  this  idea  had 
not  yet  suggested  itself.  It  was  bom  only  much 
later,  when,  by  dint  of  occupation,  from  the  gov- 
ernmental point  of  view,  with  industry  whose  im- 
portance men  began  to  understand,  they  remarked, 
almost  involunt^y,  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  another,  the  regularity  of  its 
movements  and  the  constancy  of  its  relations.  — 
And  why  should  we  be  astonished  that  this  was 
the  case  in  the  past,  when  even  to-day,  after  the 
labors  of  Quesnay,  Adam  Smith  and  his  succes- 
sors, we  see  that  many  people  misunderstand  this 
industrial  order,  to  which  science  has  already 
borne  witness.  Not  infrequently  we  hear  at  the 
present  time  men  of  some  weight,  and  fairly  well 
informed  on  other  points,  assert  that  industry  is  a 
prey  to  disorder  and  anarchy.  Such,  in  general, 
is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  schools  called  socialistic. 
They  all  declare  that  the  industrial  world  is  given 
up  to  the  struggle  of  individual  wills,  conflicting 
with  and  crossing  each  other  in  terrible  confu- 
sion, with  no  trace  of  organization  and  order. 
All  rule  is  absent  from  the  circle  in  which  indus- 
try works,  and  chance  alone  controls  everything. 
On  this  account  all  the  socialistic  sects  conclude, 
naturally  enough,  that  the  industrial  world  needs 
some  organization  imposed  by  a  power  above  it. 
Thus,  they  vie  with  each  other  in  drawing  up  and 
proposing  plans  of  social  reconstruction.  —  If  the 
premises  of  this  reasoning  were  correct,  if  it  were 
true  that  industry,  in  its  present  condition,  were 
given  up  to  anarchy,  having  no  trace  of  organiza- 
tion and  order,  political  economy,  considered  as  a 
science,  would  indeed  have  little  to  do;  it  would 
not  even  have  a  raiaon  d'Sire.  This  would  not 
suffice  to  make  us  adopt  or  even  discuss  seriously 
any  one  of  these  plans  of  organization  proposed 
to  us,  persuaded,  as  we  shall  always  be,  that  it  is 
not)  in  the  power  of  human  intelligence  to  regu- 
late, even  in  a  tolerable  manner,  so  many  interests, 
and  labors  so  varied;  but  it  would  suffice  to  make 
us  conclude,  at  least,  that  science,  properly  speak- 
ing, had  no  place  in  such  a  field.  The  r61e 
of  the  economist,  if  he  bad  still  a  rOle  to  fill, 
would  be  limited,  in  this  case,  to  a  barren  regis- 
tration of  disconnected  facts,  without  his  being 
able  to  deduce  any  principle  from  them.  In  vain 
would  he  seek  to  ascend  from  effects  to  causes, 
where  chance  alone  governed  everything.  Vainly 
would  he  endeavor  to  establish  relations  between 
observed  phenomena,  and  discover  the  laws  that 
niled  them;  for  how  could  he  find  constant  rela- 
tions in  disorder,  or  law  in  chaos?  Happily,  we 
already  know  our  position  with  reference  to  these 
assertions  thrown  out  a  priori  by  men  still  unen- 
lightened by  science.    We  know  that  for  them 


all  is  confusion  and  disorder.  To  the  man  who 
knows  not  the  discoveries  of  gqplogy,  even  from 
hearsay,  the  earth  is  still  that  confused  mass  which 
the  ancients  called  rudig  indigettagve  moUt.  To 
the  savage,  who  has  never  observed  the  course  of 
the  stars,  anarchy  reigns  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
—  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  illusion 
is  a  natural  one.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  at  hazard 
on  the  moving  picture  of  the  industrial  world,  it 
is  difficult  indeed  to  perceive,  at  first  sight,  any- 
thing but  a  confused  struggle.  A  consideration, 
plausible  enough,  seems  even  to  justify  this  tirst 
view  ;  it  is  thus  that  in  industry  everything 
seems  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
impulses  of  individual  wills,  without  any  com- 
mon principle  governing  and  uniting  these  willfi. 
And  how,  it  is  asked,  can  anything  but  disor- 
der and  chaos  result  from  the  shock  of  so  many 
divergent,  if  not  opposing,  wills  ?  When  we 
see  so  many  millions  of  stars  moving  in  the 
deserts  of  space  with  perfect  harmony  and  un- 
changeable constancy,  nothing  prevents  our  ad- 
mitting that  a  single  and  sovereign  wiU  presides 
over  their  movements,  and  imposes  on  them  it.« 
laws.  But  where  is  the  principle  which  forces  so 
many  free  beings  to  move  in  unison,  each  one  of 
whom  feels  the  motive  of  his  action  in  himself? 
This  is  a  strong  consideration,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; it  would  force  economists  themselves  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  industrial  order,  if  this  order 
were  not  for  them  already  established  and  demon- 
stntted.  —  And  still,  even  without  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, if  we  look  at  industry  with  a  more  serious 
and  attentive  eye,  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize 
in  it  at  once,  imder  the  cover  of  apparent  disor- 
der, certain  characteristics  of  harmony  and  order. 
Phenomena  appear,  whose  regularity  strikes  and 
astonishes  us.  We  gradually  catch  glimpses,  vague 
at  first  and  then  more  definite,  of  constant  rela- 
tions, of  invariable  movements.  As  the  stars  fail 
not  to  subordinate  themselves  to  each  other  in 
their  evolutions,  though  they  seem  to  wander  at 
chance,  and  to  hasten  on  without  order,  so  we 
see  that  the  myriads  of  individuals  moving  in  the 
field  of  industry  also  connect,  arrange  and  sub- 
ordinate their  labors  to  each  other,  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  confusion,  they  all 
concur,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  produce  certain 
given  results.  Little  by  little,  chaos  is  seen  not 
to  exist ;  order  appears ;  laws  are  recognized.  — 
Even  if  economic  science  had  not  for  a  long  lime 
noted  the  existence  of  certain  regulating  laws  in 
the  industrial  world,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap- 
pearance alone  of  the  results  offered  would  cause 
us  at  least  to  suspect  their  existence.  An  immense 
multitude  of  human  beings,  some  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  others 
grouped  in  irregular  masses  in  towns,  wait  every 
day  for  general  industry  to  bring  them  what  is 
necessary  for  the  infinite  variety  of  their  want*; 
and  every  day  industry,  active  and  watchful, 
answers  without  fail  to  all  the  wants-  which  call 
upon  it:  millions  of  kinds  of  labor,  all  differrnt 
from  one  another,  call  on  every  side,  and  at  all  the 
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MUTces  of  production,  for  workmen,  and  nowhere 
&re  the  hands  of  workmen  wanting  for  the  Idnd 
of  labor  which  calls  them;  all  these  different  kinds 
of  labor  cross  each  other;  more  than  that,  they 
are  corrected  and  held  in  union;  they  complete 
each  other;  they  form  together  an  immense  chain, 
not  a  single  link  of  which  can  be  broken  with- 
oat  injury  to  the  whole;  but  nowhere  does  the 
chain  break  or  stop;  it  seems  that  a  mysteri- 
ons  power  watches  unceasingly  to  keep  in  repair 
its  invisible  links.  Then,  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  exchange,  an  infinite  variety  of  products 
circulates  continually  in  every  direction  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  all  these  products  go 
direct,  without  loss  of  time,  and  without  sensible 
deviation,  through  countless  hands,  to  the  con- 
sumers waiting  for  them.  All  this  takes  place 
under  our  eyes  and  is  renewed  every  day,  and  it 
is  in  presence  of  such  a  spectacle  that  men  are  un- 
aware of  the  regularity  of  industrial  movements 
subject  to  law.  In  presence  of  this  daily  miracle 
of  regularity  and  order,  men  talk  about  industrial 
iinarcby  and  disorder !  What,  then,  are  harmony, 
and  order?  Even  if  certain  partial  disorders,  the 
causes  of  which  are  almost  always  easily  assigned, 
happen  here  and  there  to  disturb  this  beautiful 
mechanism,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
ns  to  deny  the  harmony  of  the  whole?  Would  it 
not  suffice  to  justify  us  in  concluding  triumph- 
antly, that,  after  all,  industry  taken  as  a  whole 
accomplishes  with  regularity  the  complex  task 
with  which  it  is  charged? — There  is  really  little 
philosophy  in  denying,  even  a  priori,  the  existence 
of  industrial  order.  Remember  how  nuuy  sur- 
prises nature  reserves  for  man,  who  is  always  too 
ready  to  appeal  to  chance.  The  empire  of  ciiance 
U  narrower  than  is  supposed  ;  every  day  its 
boundaries  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  extends;  those  boundaries  will  become 
still  narrower  in  the  future.  But,  it  is  asked,  is 
there  anything  in  industry  but  divergent  individ- 
ual wills  ?  and  what  is  that  but  confusion  or 
chance  ?  We  answer,  that  individual  wills,  no 
matter  how  free  they  may  appear  in  the  domain 
of  language,  or  in  the  domain  of  industry,  are 
bound  to  conform  to  a  certain  order.  In  the  work 
of  forming  languages  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tSin  may  belong  to  individuals;  but  supreme  6on- 
trol  belongs  to  the  masses.  Individuals  invent 
words,  particular  forms  or  expressions  ;  each  one 
brings  his  contribution  to  the  language ;  hence 
(be  inexhaustible  wealth  and  the  admirable  va- 
riety of  form  which  are  the  property  of  human 
langnage.  But  the  mass  controls,  purifies,  cor- 
rects; it  rejects,  with  that  sure  instinct  which 
conHob  it,  eveiything  not  conformable  to  certain 
analogies  or  certain  laws,  and  every  one  is  bound 
to  submit  to  its  decisions  under  pain  of  not  being 
onderatood.  Hence,  the  regularity  and  harmony 
impmsed  on  all  human  languages.  In  like  man- 
ner the  initiative  belongs  to  individuals  in  indus- 
try, but  control  to  the  masses.  Every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  work  after  his  own  fashion,  but  on  con- 
dition, flnt,  of  fitting  the  result  of  his  labors, 


which  is  the  first  condition  of  order,  to  his  sur- 
roundings; then,  to  adjust  his  labors  to  those  of 
other  men,  without  whose  aid  he  can  do  nothing; 
and  lastly,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the 
whole,  and  yielding  in  all  things  to  the  decisions 
of  the  sovereign  public.  From  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  and  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
masses,  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  the  infinity  of  de- 
tail, and,  on  the  other,  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
which  constitute  the  two  essential  characteristics 
of  human  industry.  If,  by  supposing  the  impos- 
sible, confusion  should  be  established  in  language, 
no  two  men  would  be  able  any  longer  to  under- 
stand each  other.  An  assembly  of  men  would 
then  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  If,  in  like  manner,  this  anarchy 
should  come  upon  industry,  for  merely  a  few 
days,  the  irregularity  of  production  would  put  the 
very  existence  of  men  in  peril.  No  one  being  able 
to  count  upon  another  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wants,  each  would  work  for  himself  and  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  division  of  labor  and  exchange, 
and  humanity  would  quickly  return  to  the  bar- 
barism of  primitive  times.  —  But  the  existence  of 
laws  governing  the  industrial  world  is  no  longer 
a  mystery.  Industrial  science  has  for  a  long  time 
noted  and  verified  a  great  number  of  them.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  to  show  in  the  article  Cohfb- 
TITIOM,  the  general  principle  from  which  they 
spring.  If  among  those  which  men  have  tried  to 
explain,  there  are  some  which  may  still  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  or  misunderstood,  there  are 
others  which  no  one,  not  even  those  who  deny  in 
principle  the  regularity  of  industrial  movements, 
would  dare  to  call  in  question.  We  can  therefore 
conclude  boldly  that  the  field  of  the  science  of  polit- 
ical economy  is  open,  and  that  the  elements  of  that 
science  exist.  —  Since,  then,  human  industry  is 
subject  to  laws;  since  it  discloses  to  us  constant 
relations,  a  regular  movement,  in  a  word,  order, 
it  is  this  order,  these  relations,  these  laws,  which 
we  must  study.  This  is  the  peculiar  field  of  po- 
litical economy  as  a  science.  To  explain  how 
industry  is  organized  in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts; 
to  describe  the  order  of  its  evolutions  and  its  prog- 
ress; to  refer  its  movements  to  their  principle,  and 
deduce  from  it  their  immediate  consequences : 
such  is  the  object  which  economic  science,  care- 
fully distinguished  from  art,  should  always  pro- 
pose to  itself.  What,  in  this  order  of  ideas,  should 
be  the  extent  of  its  investigations,  and  what  their 
limits?  We  shall  examine  this  directly.  But  we 
must  first  justify  the  preceding  definition,  if  it  is 
one,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conform  to  those  most 
frequently  given  of  political  economy.  —  IV.  It 
Wealth  the  Olgeet  of  Economic  Science,  or  Indvtlry 
the  Source  of  Weaith  f  In  defining  or  characteriz- 
ing economic  science  as  we  have  above,  we  have 
spoken  of  industry  and  the  general  laws  which 
govern  it.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  we  have  de- 
parted, if  not  in  essence,  at  least  in  form,  from  the 
definitions  generally  received,  and  which  relate, 
more  or  less,  not  to  industry,  but  to  the  wealth 
which  industry  produces.     Which  of  the  two 
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formulae  is  the  more  truthful?  We  think  that 
wealth  is  contiDually  put  forward  as  the  subject 
of  political  economy,  without  reason.  Wealth  is 
merely  a  result;  and  in  reality  it  is  labor,  human 
industry,  the  source  of  wealth,  which  is  the  true 
subject  of  investigation  in  political  economy.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  in  saying  this 
we  have  no  idea  of  changing  the  basis  of  the 
science,  which  we  accept  as  it  exists.  —  We  have 
already  seen  that  J.  B.  Bay  defines  political  econ- 
omy, even  in  the  title  of  his  work,  as  "a  simple 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, distributed  and  consumed."  Still,  hedraws 
a  distinction  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  book, 
which  we  must  note.  There  are,  he  says,  two 
kinds  of  wealth  :  one  natural,  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  man  receives  from  nature  itself,  without 
his  being  obliged  to  produce  it,  and  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  market,  because  nature  gives  it 
to  all;  the  other  is  industrial  or  social  wealth; 
and  he  declares  that  this  last  is  the  only  one  which 
economic  science  should  consider.  Why  this  dis- 
tinction, if  the  definition  is  correct?  If  it  is  really 
wealth  with  which  we  are  concerned,  what  do  we 
care  from  whence  it  comes?  Is  what  nature  gives 
us  for  nothing,  and  gives  to  all,  less  real,  of  less 
value,  than  other  wealth?  Why  should  we  not 
take  account  of  it  too?  The  distinction  estab- 
lished by  J.  B.  Say  is  nevertheless  correct,  what- 
ever Rossi  may  say  of  it.  Why?  Because  it  is 
not  true  that  political  economy  studies  wealth  as 
its  subject;  because  it  has  only  industry  in  view, 
and  consequently  it  should  not  touch  upon  wealth, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  product  of  industry,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  either  produced  or  distributed  by  indus- 
try. All  this  portion  of  J.  B.  Say's  work  is  very 
painful,  because  his  starting  point  is  not  correct. 
Still,  the  author  displays  a  wonderful  sagacity  in 
coming  back,  by  force  of  attention  and  correct- 
ness of  judgment,  to  the  real  subject  from  which 
he  departed  in  his  definition.  But  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions to  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  controversy,  as 
the  sequel  has  shown.  —  What  is  true  of  J.  B. 
Bay  is  equally  true  of  all  those  economists,  and 
their  number  is  great,  who  have  expressly  ad- 
mitted with  him  that  political  economy  has  only 
to  do  with  exchangeable  value.  It  is  different 
with  Adam  Smith,  who  did  not  commence  his 
work,  like  most  of  his  successors,  by  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value.  He  pre- 
fers in  the  beginning  to  speak  of  industry,  of 
man;  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  was  very 
happy,  although  he  too  thinks,  and  says  frequent- 
ly, that  wealth  is  the  chief  subject  of  his  studies. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  he  states  nowhere,  in 
an  absolute  manner,  that  the  only  wealth  with 
which  he  is  concerned  is  that  which  is  convertible 
into  exchangeable  value;  but  when,  at  the  end  of 
chapter  iv.  of  book  i.,  he  remarks  that  the  word 
"  value"  has  a  double  meaning,  or  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  values,  and  calls  one  "value  in  use," 
and  the  other  "salable  or  exchangeable  value," 
without  declaring  expressly  that  the  latter  is  the 


only  one  which  it  is  his  mission  to  study,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  he  will  examine 
"the  principles  which  regulate  the  exchangeable 
values  of  merchandise,"  and  as  to  its  value  in  use 
he  is  silent.  He  has  followed,  in  this,  the  same 
path  that  J.  B.  Say,  his  successor,  traced  out 
afterward  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  —  Some 
economists,  however,  at  whose  head  we  must 
place  Bossi,  have  protested  loudly  against  this 
view.  They  contend  that  the  utility  of  things,  or 
what  they  call  their  value  in  use,  is  in  itself  too 
considerable,  too  important  a  fact,  to  allow  an 
economist  to  omit  taking  account  of  it.  Let  us 
remark  just  here,  that  no  one  has  said,  no  one  can 
say,  that  the  real  utility  of  things  can  be  despised. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  the  original  basis  of  exchangeable 
value;  it  is,  besides,  the  principal  motive  or  the 
final  object  of  the  labors  of  man;  for  men  labor 
only  to  procure  what  is  of  use  to  them,  that  is  to 
say,  what  contributes  to  the  Satisfaction  of  their 
wants.  It  has  only  been  said,  which  b  true,  that 
utility  alone,  when  not  transformed  into  exchange- 
able value,  no  matter  how  interesting  it  may  be 
in  other  regards,  is  not  an  economic  fact,  and 
only  becomes  such  in  so  far  as  it  gives  things  a 
value,  a  price.  But  it  is  precisely  against  this 
conclusion  that  Rossi  protests,  "nie  opinion  of 
such  a  man  has  too  much  wei^t  not  to  delay  us 
a  moment  in  order  to  examine  its  motives.  — 
"  There  are  many  authors,"  he  says,  "  for  whom 
value  in  exchange  is  the  only  economic  fact;  they 
regard  the  notion  of  value  in  use  as  a  pure  gener- 
ality, to  which,  at  most,  the  honor  of  mention- 
ing it  may  be  given  in  passing  without  paying 
any  attention  to  it  afterward.  Fbr  thtm,  poUtieal 
eeoruymy  i»  more  (A«  tcienee  of  exehange  than  the 
tdenee  of  wealth. "  We  have  underlined  these  last 
words,  because  they  correspond  exactly  to  what 
we  have  said  above.  It  is  very  true,  that,  to  the 
authors  of  whom  Rossi  speaks,  as  well  as  to  us, 
and  we  shall  add  directly  to  Rossi  himself,  politi- 
cal economy  is  not  the  science  of  wealth,  although 
the  word  "  wealth  "  is  inscribed  in  large  letters  on 
their  banners.  We  have  defined  it,  provisionally, 
as  the  teienee  of  th«  laws  of  ih»  indtutrial  world. 
One  may  say,  however,  if  he  wishes,  shortening 
the  expression  a  little,  that  it  ia  the  tdenee  of  ex- 
changes;  for  exchanges  are,  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem, the  primordial  fact  which  engenders  all  the 
others;  but  the  expression  which  we  have  used 
seems  to  us  at  once  more  noble,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  more  exact.  —  But  to  return  to  Rossi's 
argument.  —  First  of  all,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  authors  of  whom  he  speaks  merely  men- 
tion the  utility  of  things  in  passing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  maintain  that  the  utility  of  things  is 
the  first  if  not  the  only  condition  of  value  in  ex- 
change ;  that  things  not  useful  in  any  respect 
would  be  neither  asked  for  nor  accepted  by  any 
one ;  and  in  consequence  they  would  have  no 
value,  no  price.  But  they  add  also  that  this 
utility,  necessary  everywhere,  does  not  become 
an  economic  fact  until,  combining  with  other  con- 
ditions, it  is  changed  into  exchangeable  value. 
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This  is  precisely  what  Eossi  does  not  admit.  "  It 
is  an  error,"  he  says,  "which  attacks  the  science 
in  its  very  bases,  which  mutilates  it,  and  destroys 
its  nature"  Why?  This  is  his  answer :  "Value 
in  use,"  he  continues,  "is  the  expression  of  a  re- 
lation which  belongs  to  all  times  and  all  places. 
Value  in  exchange  is  in  its  nature  eventual.  Not 
only  it  can  not  exist  unless  the  wants  of  men 
cease,  in  a  certain  measure  at  least,  to  be  satisfied, 
bnt  iK  wiU  diiappear  eomplMdy  when  th«  want*  cf 
aU  find  unlimited  mean*  of  tatiifaction.  No  oiie 
mU  then  have  reeouree  to  exchange."  We  shall 
toon  find  this  last  argument  under  another  form. 
Rossi  considers  it  very  conclusive  in  his  favor, 
and  consequently  reproduces  it  again.  We  shall 
see  directly  bow  conclusive  it  is  against  him. 
Xow,  let  us  continue  our  quotation.  "  I  say,  that 
in  the  system  of  those  who  pretend  to  occupy 
themselves  only  with  value  in  exchange,  science 
is  mutilated:  a  g^at  number  of  economic  facts 
remain  without  explanation.  Why  are  certain 
markets  glutted  with  articles  which  never  meet  a 
demand  for  them?  Only  because  the  producers 
have  not  studied  sufficiently  what  could  be,  in  a 
given  country,  the  value  in  use  of  such  or  such 
kinds  of  merchandise.  The  man  who  sent  a  cargo 
of  skates  to  Brazil  had  forgotten  that  their  value 
in  nse,  arising  from  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  in 
gliding  over  an  icy  surface,  is  nothing  in  a  country 
jrhere  there  is  no  ice.  When  publishers  prepared 
immense  shiploads  of  books  for  South  America, 
they  should  have  remembered  tbat  the  want  of 
books  is  only  felt  by  those  who  know  how  to 
read.  It  is  in  the  absence  of  value  in  use  that 
these  economic  facts  find  their  explanation." 
Without  doubt,  it  is  in  the  absence  of  value  in 
use,  or  of  utility,  that  these  facts  find  their  ex- 
planation. But  how  can  this  embarrass  the  authors 
whom  Rossi  is  combating  ?  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  accounting  for  such  facta  according  to 
their  system  T  None.  They  have  said,  and  re- 
peated, that  the  utility  of  things  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  exchangeable  value;  this  condition 
had  been  omitted  in  the  cases  mentioned  above, 
and  consequently  the  products  could  not  be  ex- 
changed. What  more  simple?  The  authors  in 
question  account  for  these  facts  quite  as  well  as 
Rossi.  Only  they  add  that  the  condition  of  utility, 
though  primary  and  essential,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  gives  objects  an  exchangeable  value;  that, 
in  addition,  a  certain  degree  of  scarcity  is  re- 
qaired;  th&t  things  found  in  profusion  in  nature, 
rach  as  air,  will  have  no  exchangeable  value,  no 
matter  how  useful  they  may  be;  and  that  in  this 
case  economists  need  not  busy  themselves  with 
(hem.  — Among  the  arguments  which  Rossi  heaps 
up  at  pleasure  against  this  last  conclusion,  with 
very  remarkable  dialectic  power,  there  are  many 
which  square  exactly  with  the  one  which  we  have 
just  noted.  They  merely  reproduce  the  same 
thought  under  other  forms.  We  may  therefore 
omit  them.  Bnt  here  is  one  which  seems  to  differ 
from  the  others.  "  The  study  of  value  in  use,  is 
the  study  of  the  wants  of  men  in  their  relations 
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to  economic  facts."  The  study  of  value  in  use  is 
the  study  of  the  wants  of  men;  this  we  admit : 
but  is  the  study  of  the  wants  of  men  the  object 
of  political  economy  ?  It  is  not.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  economist  every  man  is  the  judge  of  his  own 
wants,  which  he  expresses  in  his  own  way  by  the 
demand  which  he  makes  for  certain  products.  It 
is  the  sole  fact  of  this  demand  that  the  economist 
meets  by  following  it  in  its  consequences.  He 
sees,  on  one  side,  men  expressing  their  wants;  on 
the  other,  workers  studying  to  divine  these  wants, 
and  to  satisfy  them  by  supplying  such  articles 
as  they  produce;  and  he  studies  the  very  extensive 
and  complex  relations  arising  from  this  demand 
and  supply.  The  study  of  the  demand,  considered 
in  itself,  in  its  nature  and  principle,  is  perhaps 
the  affair  of  the  moralist;  but  the  economist,  as 
an  economist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  — If,  in 
the  course  of  his  laborious  argument,  Rossi  tri- 
umphs in  places,  it  is  when  he  lays  stress  on  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  wealth."  He 
has  the  advantage,  we  admit,  when  he  reproaches 
those  with  whom  he  argues,  with  abusing  the 
term.  "Wealth,"  he  rightly  says,  "is  a  generic 
word,  which  includes  all  objects  in  which  this  re- 
lation can  be  verified.  If  an  object  is  capable  of 
satisfying  our  desires,  there  is  a  value  in  it.  The 
object  itself  is  wealth."  Rossi  is  certainly  right 
here;  he  is  right  again  when  he  adds,  further  on: 
"Ask  any  sensible  man  if,  in  such  or  such  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  man  or  such  a  country  is  rich 
or  not,  if  it  is  less  rich  than  a  certain  other  coun- 
try; ask  him  if  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
is  more  or  less  rich  .than  the  soil  of  Lapland;  all 
will  give  you  the  same  answer.  Economists  also, 
when  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  their  par- 
ticular systems,  call  the  country  rich  in  which 
natural  goods  abound,  and  in  which  natural  agents 
are  most  active.  They  extend  the  word  wealth  to 
something  more  than  what  they  call  wealth  when 
they  give  us  their  systematic  definitions."  All  this 
is  quite  correct;  but  what  does  it  all  prove?  Only 
one  thing:  that  the  word  "  wealth  "  has  been  very 
inaptly  employed  to  designate  the  object  of  eco- 
nomic science.  Let  us  say  what  is  true,  that  eco- 
nomic science  studies  industry,  or  the  relations 
which  industry  produces,  and  all  these  difficulties 
will  disappear.  —  What,  in  fact,  is  wealth?  A  re- 
sult, and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the  lib- 
erality of  nature,  or  of  the  labor  of  man;  a  fruit 
which  has  only  to  be  enjoyed,  and  which  affords 
no  aliment  to  observation.  What  is  there  to  be 
studied  in  such  a  fact?  Nothing.  But  the  means 
that  men  employ  to  acquire  that  wealth,  when 
nature  does  not  give  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  are 
another  matter  .entirely.  This  is  a  great,  an  im- 
portant fact,  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher,  and  it  is  the  only  one  the  study  of 
which  political  economy  can  dwell  upon. — If  a 
decisive  proof  of  this  is  required,  we  shall  find  it 
in  this  last  argument  of  Rossi's,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  After  having  laid  down 
this  principle,  that  general  wealth  is  iTwreased  bg 
the  low  price  of  merehandite  and  all  kinds  of  prod- 
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vet*,  he  adds:  "  If  the  price  falls  to  zero,  evidently 
the  general  wealth  will  be  infinite;  there  will  be 
no  more  exchanges;  each  having  all  that  he  can 
desire,  exchange  becomes  impossible.  How,  then, 
could  wealth  be  an  exchangeable  value,  since  it 
would  be  infinite,  if  there  were  no  value  in  ex- 
change?" This,  we  believe,  is  decisive  against 
those  economists  who  do  not  wish  to  consider 
wealth  as  anything  else  than  exchangeable  value.* 
But  does  it  prove  in  the  same  way  that  political 
economy  should  occupy  itself  with  value  in  use, 
devoid  of  exchangeable  value?  Let  us  suppose 
Rossi's  somewhat  forced  hypothesis  realized,  the 
prices  of  everything  at  zero,  and  general  wealth 
infinite.  What  would  happen  ?  It  is  true  there 
would  be  no  exchangeable  value,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  political  economy.  Value  in 
exchange,  as  Rossi  correctly  says,  wtnUd  disappear 
completely  as  toon  as  the  vianU  of  each  one  found 
vnlimited  means  of  satitfaetion.  No  one  vouM 
then,  have  recourse  to  eaxhange.  Nothing  is  truer ; 
no  one  would  have  recourse  to  exchange,  nor 
even  to  labor ;  but  neither  would  any  one  think 
of  studying  political  economy,  because  political 
economy  itself  would  not  have  anything  to  study. 
The  entire  earth  would  present  the  picture  of  the 
Elysian  fields  described  by  Fenelon,  in  his  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus."  All  the  wants  of  men 
would  be  satisfied.  There  would  be  no  wants  to 
express,  and  consequently  no  efforts  to  be  made  to 
provide  for  them.  But  what  would  the  economist 
have  to  do  in  such  an  environment  ?  Nothing,  but 
to  survey  at  his  ease  a  picture  of  imiversal  hap- 
piness, and  thank  God  for  his  goodness.  Politi- 
cal economy  would  disappear  with  exchangeable 
value  and  the  realization  of  universal  wealth:  so 
true  is  it  that  it  is  not  wealth  that  it  studies,  but 
exchange,  with  the  division  of  labor  and  all  the 
important  phenomena  that  accompany  it.  —  Rossi 
himself,  as  we  have  said,  has  not  studied  any- 
thing else.  And,  in  reality,  once  out  of  these 
discussions  on  wealth  and  value,  which  embarrass 
him  in  the  commencement  of  his  work,  he  goes 
through  the  same  route  already  passed  over  by 
his  predecessors.  He  follows,  in  their  develop- 
ments, the  phenomena  of  exchange,  the  division  of 
labor,  the  combination  and  subordination  of  the 
different  kinds  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  complex 
relations  which  these  phenomena  engender.  He 
investigates  the  laws  which  determine  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  things:  those  which  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  rate  of  profits,  and  reve- 
nues of  every  sort.  He  does  not  stop  a  moment, 
whatever  he  may  have  stated  at  the  outset,  to  con- 
sider the  absolute  and  inherent  utility  of  things, 
or  what  be  calls  their  value  in  use,  independent  of 
the  relative  value  which  they  acquire  in  the  great 
market  of  labor.  Neither  does  he  stop  to  con- 
sider the  reason  of  our  wants,  admitting,  with  all 
economists,  that  individuals  are  the  only  judges  of 

*  It  i«,  however,  proper  to  remark  tlut  thew  economists 
do  not  xay  precUsI;  tbat  there  Id  no  wealth  except  exchange- 
able valaes.  hat  that  exchangeable  valne  is  the  only  wealth 
which  political  economy  can  take  into  account. 


their  respective  wants,  and  that  they  express  them 
sufficiently  by  the  demand  which  they  make  for 
certain  products.  —  We  can,  then,  say  of  Rossi 
what  we  have  said  of  all  the  other  economistfi, 
that  it  is  the  industrial  movement  which  he  stud- 
ies, with  all  its  developments  and  all  its  conHc- 
quences,  and  by  no  means  the  simple  result,  wealth, 
which  would  offer  no  material  to  his  observa- 
tions. When  he  frees  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  too  great  anxiety  which  the  word  "  wealth  " 
causes  him,  he  defines  the  subject  as  we  ourselves 
have  done.  For  example,  after  explaining  the 
series  of  economic  phenomena,  he  adds:  "They 
appear  in  all  this  continued  action  of  men  on  the 
material  world;  they  are  all  embraced  in  this 
incessant  rotation  of  labor,  of  consumption,  of 
reproduction  and  of  exchange."  Yes,  it  is  in  the 
continual  action  of  men  on  the  material  world 
tbat  all  economic  phenomena  are  included,  and 
it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  the  wealth 
which  is  not  derived  from  this  action  of  man,  or 
which  has  not  felt  that  action,  that  is  to  say, 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  current  of  exchanges, 
is  not  an  economic  fact.  — We  should  have  dwelt 
less  upon  this  error  if  it  related  only  to  words; 
but  it  has  had  its  consequences.  It  has  not  piv- 
ciscly  changed  the  basis  of  economic  studies, 
since,  after  all,  economists  have  generally  con- 
tinued unfaithful  to  the  definition  which  they  have 
adopted;  but  it  has  given  an  ambiguous  character 
to  the  science,  which  has  produced  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  thgse  who  only  half  understood  it, 
and  it  hiis  given  too  much  advantage  to  the  adver- 
saries of  political  economy.  It  has,  besides,  over- 
loaded, especially  in  the  outset,  the  science  with 
subtle  distinctions  and  vain  abstraotions,  which 
have  become,  for  economists  themselves,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  barren  debates.  We  shall  soaa 
return  to  these  consequences,  but  it  is  proper  to 
go  first  to  the  source  itself  of  the  error  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out. — V.  Why  Wealth  rather 
than  Iluman  Indrutry  has  been  assigned  to  I^Mitnl 
Economy  as  a  Study.  Consequences  of  this  Error. 
We  have  already  seen  that  political  economy,  be- 
fore it  became  a  science,  was,  for  a  long  time,  an 
art.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  art  of  governing,  an  art 
which  concerned  especially  the  material  interests 
of  nations.  Hence  its  name,  which  evidently 
designates  an  art.  Hence,  also,  the  formula  which 
serves  to  designate  the  special  object  of  its  lalwrs. 
Things  have  changed,  the  art  has  given  birth  to  a 
science;  it  has  been  transformed  itself,  changing 
in  character  and  object;  but  the  name  and  for- 
mula have  been  preserved.  This  is  why  political 
economy  bears  to-day  names  so  inappropriate  to 
its  real  character.  —  The  chief  tendency  of  this 
ancient  art,  which  preceded  the  science,  was, 
whenever  it  luul  not  the  regulation  of  taxes  and 
the  finances  of  the  state  as  its  sole  object,  to  aci 
directly  on  the  public  wealth;  to  create  wealth,  if 
it  is  permitted  to  say  so,  by  means  of  govern- 
mental measures  or  by  the  mechanism  of  legisla- 
tion. All  writers  who  pretwided  to  be  economists, 
therefore,  thought  themselves  called  on  to  furnish 
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methods  or  receipcs  calculated  to  enrich  the  na- 
tkm  for  whose  benefit  they  wrote.  We  find  a  curi- 
ous and  sad  example  of  this  in  the  system  so  unfor- 
tunately applied,  in  France,  by  the  Scotchman, 
John  Law,  and  'which  had  been  preceded,  in  Eng- 
land, Spain  and  France,  by  many  other  systems, 
which,  if  not  similar,  were  at  least  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit.  Some  wished  to  enrich  their 
country  by  specially  favoring  agriculture,  consider- 
ing the  direct  products  of  the  soil  as  more  abun- 
dant and  reliable  than  all  the  wealth  procured  by 
manufacturing  industry  or  commerce;  others,  gen- 
erally infected  by  the  idea  that  people  become 
rich  only  at  the  expense  of  others,  placed  all  the 
hope  of  a  nation,  either  in  the  forced  extension  of 
foreign  markets  or  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
products;  and  these  last  turned  their  attention 
mainly  toward  manufacturing  industry  and  com- 
merce. In  other  respects  they  differed  from  each 
other,  in  the  nature  of  the  means  proposed;  some 
only  thought  of  acting  on  foreign  commerce 
through  the  tariff,  while  others  were  occupied 
with  the  internal  management,  the  organization 
itself,  of  industry;  but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  difference  in  their  principles  or  their  methods, 
they  invariably  tended  toward  the  same  end,  the 
immediate  increase  of  public  wealth.  They  would 
have  considered  that  they  had  done  nothing  if 
they  had  not  invented  some  sovereign  recipe,  some 
(peedy  and  marvelous  method.  Thus,  in  1664, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  economists  of  the 
wventeenth  century,  Thomas  Mun,  published  in 
England  a  work  under  the  following  title,  which 
indicates  clearly  enough  its  object  and  tendency: 
"England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade;  or,  the 
balance  of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  rule  of  our 
treasure."  Another  writer,  Davenant,  published 
in  1699  a  book  under  the  no  less  significant  title  of 
"  .Vn  Essay  on  the  probable  method  of  making 
the  people  gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade."  In 
another  style,  but  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  W. 
Potter  published,  in  London,  in  1650,  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Tradesman's  Jewel;  or,  a  safe,  easy, 
tpeedy  and  effectual  means  for  the  incredible 
advancement  of  trade  and  multiplication  of  riches, 
etc.,  by  making  bills  become  current  instead  of 
money."  The  seventeenth  century,  and  even  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth,  abounded  in 
similar  writings,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Spain.  Projects  of  this  kind  are  not  rare, 
even  in  our  day;  but  they  are  at  present  merely 
wcentricities,  while  then  they  formed  the  only 
twiis  of  economic  works.  Thus,  wealth  was  the 
direct  object  of  these  works,  to  such  a  degree 
that  all  writings  on  political  economy  which  date 
from  that  period  might  be  summed  up  in  this 
general  formula:  "  How  must  we  proceed  to  en- 
rich a  people?"  It  is  true,  then,  that  political 
(«onomy  had  wealth  as  its  direct  object,  and  so 
many  economists  did  not  deceive  themselves  as 
to  the  real  tendency  of  their  studies  when  they 
UMcribed  the  word  "wealth  "  on  their  baimers.  — 
It  was  from  these  unfortunate  attempts  that  the 
t*a]  science  came.    By  force  of  studying  industry 


and  commerce  in  order  to  subject  them  to  adven- 
turous plans  and  govern  them  according  to  their 
views,  publicists  became  accustomed  by  degrees 
to  observe  industry  and  commerce.  They  re- 
marked their  most  striking  peculiarities  and  their 
most  ordinary  characteristics.  Struck  by  the  reg- 
ularity of  some  of  the  phenomena  which  took 
place  in  this  then  new  world,  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  existence  of  certain  laws,  which  they  half 
noted.  In  this  way  scientific  observations  slipped 
insensibly  into  these  artificial  combinations,  the 
unfortunate  fruits  of  the  imagination  of  their  au- 
thors, and  these  observations  increasing  by  degrees, 
in  proportion  as  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, ended  by  impregnating,  so  to  speak,  with 
rather  a  strong  dose  of  science,  the  very  works 
composed  in  view  of  an  art.  This  infusion  of 
science  into  art  is  very  evident  in  some  of  the 
writings  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth.  If  precepts  still  abound  in  them,  to 
the  point  of  predominating  everywhere,  scientific 
observations,  and  observations  sometimes  very 
correct,  are  not  rare  in  them.  In  this  way  the 
science  began.  But,  as  the  invention  of  an  art 
was  always  the  fixed  idea  of  writers,  and  as  this 
art  had  always  the  increase  of  wealth  in  view,  the 
preconceived  notion  that  the  direct  object  of  po- 
litical economy  was  wealth,  remained. — It  was 
then  that  the  school  of  Quesnay  arose.  It  was 
the  first  to  renounce  the  discovery  of  this  decep- 
tive and  false  art,  which  had  been  so  vainly  sought 
for  up  to  that  time.  By  proclaiming  the  great 
principle,  XawMS  faire,  lautez  patger,  it  boldly 
announced,  frqm  the  very  start,  that  it  did  not 
appear  in  order  to  give  people  special  rules  to 
increase  their  fortune,  but  to  set  forth  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  that  imposing  mechan- 
ism which  human  industry  presents  for  the  re- 
flection of  philosophers.  This  formula,  too  lit- 
tle understood,  bad,  in  their  mouths,  a  profound 
significance,  which  it  is  well  to  recall.  It  was 
not  pure  science,  as  Rossi  has  wrongly  stated; 
it  was  art,  since  it  was  still  a  precept.  But  it 
was  a  precept  wliich  carried  with  it  the  nega- 
tion of  all  others  in  this,  that  it  rejected  all  the 
artificial  combinations  which  had  been  imag- 
ined up  to  that  time;  it  was  the  revelation  of 
science,  and  was  itself  the  first  fruit  of  this  revela- 
tion. It  might  be  translated  thus :  "  You  have 
believed  up  to  the  present  time  that  the  industrial 
world  was  a  kind  of  body  without  soul,  an  irreg- 
ular assemblage  of  incoherent  forces,  without  a 
principle  of  conduct,  without  cohesion,  without  a 
bond.  You  have  believed  that  this  world  floated 
about  at  hazard,  and  that  it  needed  the  hand  of 
an  organizer  to  regulate  and  conduct  it.  You 
have  outrivaled  each  other  in  striving  to  propose 
for  it,  or  impose  on  it,  your  artificial  combinations 
and  your  preconceived  systems.  Undeceive  your- 
self: this  industrial  world  does  not  move  at  haz- 
ard; under  the  apparent  disorder  of  its  course 
is  hidden  a  profound  order;  it  is  governed  by 
natural  laws,  admirable  laws,  in  some  regards  in- 
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flexible  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and 
respect.  Avoid  disturbing,  by  your  arbitrary  com- 
binations, these  natural  laws  which  are  supe- 
rior to  man.  Respect  this  providential  order;  let 
the  work  of  Qod  alone."  —  This  did  not  mean  that 
governments  had  nothing  to  do  but  fold  their 
arms;  for  governments  have  their  rfile  marked  out 
for  them  in  the  natural  order  of  society,  such  as 
it  was  understood  by  the  physiocrates;  but  it  did 
mean  that  governments  should  limit  themselves  to 
accomplishing  their  real  task  without  undertaking 
to  substitute  an  ai-bitraiy  system  for  the  natural 
order  of  society.  Thus  understood,  this  maxim, 
Laisga  faire,  lautez  patter,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  profoundly  philosophical,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  correct,  which  had 
ever  been  enunciated.  It  brought  with  it,  we 
say,  the  revelation  of  a  science,  and  asserted  the 
existence  of  these  natural  laws,  whose  study  is  the 
mission  of  science,  and  without  whose  existence 
our  science  would  be  without  any  object  to  study. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  fruit  of  this  reve- 
lation; for,  although  men  may  differ  yet  as  to  the 
extension  which  should  be  given  to  governmental 
action,  the  maxim,  Laista  faire,  laittez  passer, 
must  always  be  accepted,  in  its  general  expres- 
sion, by  every  one  who  even  admits  that  there 
is  a  science  of  economy.  Either  the  natural  order 
of  industry  exists,  or  it  does  not  exist.  If  it  does 
not  exist,  you  can  All  the  void  by  your  arbitrary 
combinations;  you  can  fashion  and  direct  the  in- 
dustrial world  according  to  your  pleasure ;  you 
may  even  imagine  for  it  an  artificial  organization 
of  labor;  but  in  such  case  speak  no  more  of  science. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  admit  that  this  order 
exists,  your  first  duty  is  to  respect  it.  —  Neverthe- 
less, this  announcement  of  science,  in  which  the 
school  of  Quesnay  had  the  initiative  and  the  chief 
glory,  by  changing  at  once  the  tendency  and  direc- 
tion of  economic  study,  necessarily  involved  a 
change  of  ancient  f  ormulee  and  definitions.  There 
was  no  longer  a  question,  as  there  was  formerly, 
of  inventing  an  art  which  would  have  as  its  im- 
mediate result  the  creation  of  wealth  by  means  of 
legislative  enactments.  The  school  of  Quesnay 
admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  source  of 
wealth  ia  in  the  industry  of  man,  in  the  sponta- 
neous activity  of  individuals,  and  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  that  activity  have  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  considering  wealth  directly,  but  rather 
to  study  the  activity  of  individuals  in  its  natural 
relations  and  in  its  laws.  Not  that  the  school  of 
Quesnay  absolutely  renounced  the  formulation  of 
an  art:  it  could  not  renounce  it,  under  pain  of 
leaving  science  itself  barren.  But  this  new  art, 
more  rational  than  the  old,  in  this,  above  all,  that 
it  was  deduced  from  truths  observed  by  science, 
instead  of  tending  as  formerly  to  the  immediate 
creation  of  wealth,  was  forced  to  have  as  its  sole 
object  the  restriction  of  governmental  action  with- 
in its  natural  limits,  and  to  regulate  it  within 
these  limits  in  conformity  with  the  natural  laws 
of  industty.    Thenceforth,  wealth  was  no  longer 


the  direct  object  either  of  science  or  art.  Thoice- 
forth,  these  changed  studies  needed  new  names  and 
new  definitions. — Quesnay's  school  understood  the 
exigencies  of  this  transformation,  and  the  very 
titles  of  the  principal  works  which  are  due  to  it 
attest  this  fact:  phjfsioaraey,  natural  order  aftoeie- 
ties;  two  different  titles,  but  which  have  nearly 
the  same  sense  or  the  same  bearing,  in  that  they 
both  announce  the  scientific  statement  of  certain 
natural  laws,  and  no  longer  the  invention  of  an 
art;  more  scientific  titles  surely,  and  more  satis- 
factory in  this  regard,  than  those  afterward  im- 
agined. Unfortunately,  the  school  of  Quean&y 
committed  two  capital  errors  in  the  erection  of  its 
system,  which  caused  its  attempts  at  renewal  to 
fail,  and  weakened  its  decisions.  The  first  of  these 
errors  consisted  in  the  exaggerated  importance 
which  it  attributed  to  the  net  product  of  the  soil, 
what  we  now  call  the  rent  of  land,  which  it  put 
forward  as  the  only  or  main  source  of  the  real 
revenue  of  a  people;  the  second,  in  the  unnatural 
mingling  of  economic  phenomena  and  political 
facts,  between  which  it  was  unable  to  establish 
the  necessary  line  of  demarcation.  —  When  Adam 
Smith,  who  first  placed  the  science  on  its  true 
foundation,  appeared,  he  returned,  unfortunately, 
in  so  far  as  formulte  and  tities  were  concerned,  to 
the  old  errors.  While  he  exposed  the  grave  mis- 
takes into  which  the  school  of  physiocrates  had 
fallen,  Adam  Smith  permitted  himself  to  react 
perhaps  too  strongly  against  that  school.  He  re- 
pudiated even  the  spirit  of  the  new  formube 
which  it  had  adopted.  These  formuls,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  generally  too  ambitious,  too 
broad,  in  that -they  seemed  always  to  embrace  at 
once  the  economic  and  the  political  order.  It  was 
proper,  it  was  even  necessary,  to  narrow  them  in 
a  certain  sense;  but  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
proper  to  change  their  spirif,  which  was  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  new  tendency  of  economic 
studies.  Instead  of  saying,  as  the  physiocrates 
had  done,  "natural  order  of  societies,"  and  int&r- 
preting  this  formula  as  they  had  done,  he  might 
bavesaid,  "  the  natural  order  of  industry,"  or  used 
any  other  equivalent  phrase,  which  would  have 
preserved  to  economic  studies  the  scientific  char- 
acter which  they  had  received.  Instead  of  this, 
in  his  desire  to  repudiate  what  there  was  excessive, 
from  the  point  of  view  at  which  the  physiocrates 
had  placed  themselves,  Adam  Smith  returned 
purely  and  simply  to  the  errors  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  old  prejudice  remained — the  prejudice 
that  the  economist  is  charged  with  furnishing 
recipes,  the  methods  necessary  to  build  up  the 
fortune  of  nations — and  Adam  Smith  himself  was 
not  able  to  guard  against  it.  What  was  expected 
of  him  was  the  exposition  of  an  art,  tending  to 
the  creation  of  wealth,  and  he  believed  hinuelf 
obliged  to  satisfy  this  expectation!  The  man  who 
had  left  the  business,  the  care  of  enriching  nations 
altogether  to  private  industry  or  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  individuals,  and  who  believed  firmly, 
as  his  work  proves,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  gov- 
ernments to  add  anything  to  it  from  their  own 
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resources,  still  believed  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
construct  a  Bystem  intended  to  create  national 
vealth,  and  to  announce  it  formally,  not  only  in 
the  title  of  his  work,  but  also,  as  -we  have  seen,  in 
his  definition.  It  is  true  that  his  system  is  dif- 
ferent from  those. which  preceded  it;  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  physiocrates,  Laitsa  faire, 
lama  patter,  which  is  the  device  of  every  one 
who  understands  and  practices  the  science:  a 
syEtem  so  different  from  others,  and  so  peculiar 
in  this  regard,  that  those  who  in  our  day  still 
take  the  old  point  of  view  ask,  with  a  naive  aston- 
ishment, what  is  the  meaning  of  a  system  which 
involves  a  negation  of  all  systems  ?  But  Adam 
Smith  at  last  proposes,  like  all  the  other  econo- 
mists, his  method,  tiis  means  of  enriching  nations, 
and  this  means  consists  in  employing  none.  It  is 
in  this  way  that,  from  a  point  of  view  altogether 
new,  he  preserves  the  old  forms.  A  man  of  sci- 
«nce,  he  adopted  the  formulee  of  his  predecessors 
who  only  wished  to  invent  an  art.  Devoted  to  the 
study  of  certain  natural  phenomena,  he  gives  us 
lessons  and  precepts  at  every  moment,  and  in 
truth  gives  a  great  number  of  them,  though  these 
lessons  and  these  precepts  only  tend  in  general  to 
show  the  vanity  of  those  given  before  him,  and 
that  they  are  merely  a  negation.  In  substance 
the  work  of  Adam  Smith  is  a  work  of  science, 
since  he  explains  the  industrial  order  in  its  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  formation;  but  hia  work,  in 
form,  is  almost  always  a  work  of  art,  where  all 
the  old  formula  are  reproduced.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Adam  Smith's  great  work,  which  found- 
ed, and  was  worthy  of  founding,  a  school,  these 
annoying  traditions  have  been  maintained.  Po- 
litical economy,  though  rejuvenated  and  trans- 
formed, has  preserved  in  many  respects  its  old 
dress.  —  Appearing  after  Adam  Smith,  and  when 
the  science  was  already  freeing  itself  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  involved,  J.  B. 
Say  understood,  better  than  his  predecessor,  the 
nature  of  Us  labors  and  their  real  object.  He 
felt  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  a  means  of  fortune 
which  he  taught  to  nations,  and  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  say  it  was ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
repeatedly,  and  under  various  forms,  that  it  was 
a  simple  exposition  which  he  wished  to  make. 
"Political  economy,"  be  says  expressly,  "teaches 
what  happens  and  what  is."  In  this  he  had  a 
clearer  understanding  than  Adam  Smith  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  economic  era,  and  freed 
himself,  more  than  Adam  Smith  had  done,  from 
okl  prejudices.  Carried  away,  however,  by  the 
same  considerations  as  Adam  Smith  ;  wishing, 
like  Adam  Smith,  to  free  himself  from  the  phys- 
iocrates, who  had  given  the  field  of  the  science 
limits  altogether  too  extensive;  and  I>elieving 
that  he  was  thereby  merely  reducing  the  science 
within  its  limits,  he  also  inscribed  (he  word 
"  wealth  "  on  his  banner.  Since  that  time  it 
seems  admitted  as  an  article  of  faith  among  econ- 
omists that  wealth  is  the  special  object  of  their 
studies.  There  is  no  longer  any  appeal  from  this 
deddon.     In  spite  of  some  isolated  and  barren 


protests,  here  and  there,  all  the  labors  of  econo- 
mists are  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  wealth. — 
We  have  just  seen  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
deviation.  We  shall  now  see  what  its  conse- 
quences are.  And,  first  of  all,  if  we  suppose 
tiiat  political  economy  has  to  do  exclusively  or 
primarily  with  wealth,  it  is  utterly  impossible  fo 
give  it  even  a  partially  satisfactory  definition;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  with  Rossi,  that  it  is  the 
science  of  wealth.  But  what  is  the  science  of 
wealth  ?  Is  there,  can  there  be,  a  science  of 
wealth?  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  understand  an 
art  of  producing  wealth;  but  can  we  conceive  a 
science  connected  with  the  analysis  or  study  of 
such  a  fact?  What  is  it  to  study  wealth?  is  it  the 
fact  itself,  the  result,  or  the  means  employed  to 
produce  it?  If  it  is  the  fact  itself,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  ourselves  to  analyzing  the  elements 
of  which  wealth  is  composed ;  and  what  is  the 
object,  what  the  utility,  of  such  a  labor  ?  To 
study  wealth  in  the  means  employed  to  produce 
it,  is  quite  another  thing :  here  there  may  be  ma- 
terial for  a  vast  series  of  observations ;  but,  then, 
it  is  not  properly  wealth  which  is  studied,  for  we 
must  not  confound  the  means  with  the  end  :  it  is 
either  human  industry,  if  there  be  question  of 
wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  man;  or  it  is  the 
operation  of  nature,  if  there  be  question  of  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  from  nature  without 
labor. — It  is  useless  for  Rossi,  in  order  to  give  a 
sort  of  consistency  to  his  definition,  to  say  that 
there  are  phenomena  of  a  certain  order,  which  are 
distinct  from  all  other  phenomena  and  relate  to 
wealth,  and  that  it  is  these  which  political  econ- 
omy should  study.  All  these  explanations,  in 
which  the  embarrassment  of  the  writer  is  betrayed 
at  every  word,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  talent, 
only  thicken  the  cloud  with  which  he  surrounds 
us.  What  are  these  phenomena  of  which  you 
speak  ?  They  relate  to  wealth,  you  say,  but  ap- 
parently they  are  not  wealth  itself.  Well,  de- 
scribe them,  analyze  them,  indicate  at  least  their 
character  or  nature;  sum  them  up,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  some  definition  or  formula;  perhaps  then 
these  phenomena  will  of  themselves  form  an  object 
worthy  of  our  scientific  investigation;  but  do  not 
tell  us  that  the  object  of  these  investigations  is 
wealth,  for  evidently  it  is  not.  —  In  bis  definition, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  J.  B.  Say  was 
more  precise  without  being  happier.  In  saying 
that  political  economy  describes  how  wealth  "is 
produced,  distributed  and  consumed,"  he  escaped 
the  vagueness  into  which  Rossi  has  fallen,  and  he 
has  given  some  body  to  his  formula,  but  he  has 
not  succeeded  for  all  that  in  being  more  correct. 
It  will  be  noted,  firet  of  all,  that  this  formula  is 
more  than  a  definition,  it  is,  besides,  a  classifica- 
tion of  materials;  to  divide  one's  subject  in  this 
way,  is  to  draw  a  plan,  not  to  define  it  And 
what  is  the  use  of  it  all?  The  divisions  of  a  sub- 
ject, theclassiflcations  of  materials,  whatever  they 
may  be,  belong  always  to  the  writer,  and  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  point  of  view  he  assumes; 
it  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  present  them,  though 
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the  best  possible,  as  being  so  essential  to  the  sub- 
ject as  to  form  a  part  of  its  definition.  Why  did 
J.  B.  Say  commit  this  error?  Only,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  because  in  binding  himself  to  the  word 
"  wealth  "  as  the  basis  of  his  definition,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  rendering  his  thought  sensibly 
clear;  he  had  then  either  to  say  too  much,  as  he 
has  done,  or  to  be  content  with  the  vague  formu- 
la of  Rossi,  which  tells  us  nothing  at  all.  What 
is  this  wealth  which  is  produced,  distributed  and 
consumed?  Is  wealth,  perchance,  self-producing 
and  self-distributing?  Apparently  not;  save,  per- 
haps, that  which  nature  produces  and  dispenses 
without  the  aid  of  man,  as  the  air,  the  light,  the 
beat  of  the  sun,  etc.  J.  B.  Say  carefully  excludes 
these  from  his  domain.  Wealth  is  not  produced 
by  itself;  we  say,  it  results  from  human  efFort,  or 
from  several  such  efforts  combined.  Why,  then, 
instead  of  the  result,  do  you  not  much  rather  first 
take  up,  as  the  object  of  the  science,  the  combina- 
tion of  human  efforts  that  produce  it?  Why  not 
openly,  clearly  announce  in  your  formula  that  it  is 
this  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  human 
labor  which  forms  the  object  of  your  studies, 
since,  after  all,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  con- 
stitute the  object  of  serious  studies?  To  read  the 
definitions  in  which  wealth  is  made  the  subject 
of  which  political  economy  treats,  we  would  sup- 
pose that  matter  acted  and  moved  of  itself,  and 
that  man  counted  for  nothing.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  only  appearance;  but  this  appearance  is  annoy- 
ing, giving  rise  to  many- mistakes;  it  has  often 
caused  it  to  be  said,  by  men  who  are  strangers  to 
the  science,  that  the  economist  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  worship  of  matter,  while  in  reality  it 
is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  is  the  constant  object 
of  his  labors.  —  These  formulae,  besides  being  vi- 
cious, have  become  the  source  of  endless  discus- 
sions, as  tiresome  as  they  are  barren  in  results. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  the  object  of 
political  economy  is  the  study  of  wealth,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  with  a  certain  appearance  of 
reason,  that  its  first  care  should  be  to  define  and 
characterize  wealth;  for  how  can  we  reason  about 
wealth  If  we  do  not  know  what  it  is?  and  taking 
this  specious  reasoning  as  basis,  each  economist 
has  made  it  a  duty  to  place  an  interminable  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work.  They  vie  with  each  other,  losing  them- 
selves in  endless  discussions  and  distinctions  on 
utility,  the  first  attribute  of  wealth,  on  value 
which  is  its  complement,  the  nature  of  this  value, 
the  conditions  of  its  creation,  its  existence,  its  ex- 
tent, etc.  Thus  the  science  is  made  to  bristle 
with  abstractions;  a  terror  to  those  who  do  not 
know  it,  and  an  object  of  disgust  even  for  those 
who  have  cultivated  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that,  after  so  many  long  disserta- 
tions, these  writers  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
whether  it  is  value  in  use  or  value  in  exchange 
which  constitutes  wealth.  —  What  must  men  who 
are  strangers  to  political  economy,  or  who  are 
only  half  acquainted  with  it,  think  of  these  end- 
less discussions?    They  most  think,  and  in  reality 


do  think,  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  constant 
in  a  science  in  which  its  very  point  of  departure, 
that  which  is  or  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rest,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  —  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  taking  wealth  as  the  subject  or  text 
of  political  economy,  human  industry  had  been 
taken,  as  is  required  by  the  nature  and  logic  of 
things,  it  appears  to  us  that  things  would  have 
taken  anoUier  course.  The  substance  of  the 
science  would  have  remained  the  same,  but  the 
formulae  would  have  changed,  and  thenceforth 
the  difficulties  which  we  have  just  noticed  would 
have  disappeared  of  themselves.  It  would  have 
become  very  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  the  science,  not  vague  and  incomprehensible, 
like  that  of  Rossi,  or  complicated,  detailed,  and, 
after  all,  unsatisfactory,  like  that  of  J.  B.  Say, 
but  which  would  be  at  once  general  and  simple, 
comprehensive  and  clear.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  say  that  political  economy  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  general  laws  of  the  industrial  world; 
or  that  it  had  as  its  object  the  study  of  labor,  not 
in  its  technical  methods,  but  in  the  relations  which 
it  produces  and  the  laws  which  govern  it.  These 
formulee,  or  equivalent  ones,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  object  of  the  science  and 
its  tendencies.  Then,  fully  to  define  its  meaning 
and  bearing,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  prove,  by  a 
clear  and  precise  exposition,  the  reality  of  the  laws 
which  they  declare.  On  the  other  hand,  by  start- 
ing with  such  fonnuls,  the  long  dissertations  on 
wealth,  which  obstruct  the  avenues  of  the  science 
and  render  its  approaches  so  difficult,  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  And  what  use  is  there  in 
adhering  so  closely  to  the  definition  and  descrip- 
tion of  wealth,  since  it  is  man,  man  as  a  worker, 
whom  the  science  has  in  view  ?  Wealth,  it  is  true', 
should  be  the  result  of  the  labor  of  man,  as  it  is 
its  object,  and  it  must  consequently  appear  some- 
time; but  it  should  appear  in  its  proper  place,  as 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  then  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  define  it,  since  the  definition  would  natur- 
ally result  from  the  explanation  itself  of  the  labors 
which  man  has  performed  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
There  would  then  be  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange;  or 
rather,  that  distinction,  which  results  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  would  appear  under  another 
aspect.  —  By  the  labors  to  which  he  devotes  him- 
self, man  tends  unceasingly  to  convert  all  things 
to  his  use,  both  the  material  objects  which  he 
finds  at  hand,  and  the  immaterial  truths  which 
he  discovers.  Value  in  use  is,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  care.  It  is  wealth,  taking  the 
term  wealth  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  But  this 
wealth  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  one  which 
man  is  obliged  to  win  from  nature  every  day  by 
continually  renewed  labor;  the  other,  whi(^  is 
acquired  once  and  forever,  and  which  he  enjoys 
without  labor.  In  this  last  category  may  be 
ranged,  not  only  the  advantages  or  the  goods  lib- 
erally dispensed  by  nature  to  all  men,  such  as  air, 
light,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  all  those 
which  man  has  won  by  previous  labor,  and  which 
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are  acquired  once  and  forever  to  the  race,  and  en- 
joyed by  all  without  labor.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  stock  of  knowledge  grown  common  to  all 
in  civilized  countries,  the  improvement  of  the 
I'limate  by  cultivation,  the  poaseesion  of  an  incal- 
nilable  number  of  processes  in  the  arts,  which 
luive  become  habitual  and  the  property  of  all. 
This  last  part  of  the  wealth  of  man  is  surely  not 
the  least  interesting;  l)at  as  it  has  been  definitively 
acquired,  as  man  enjoys  it  henceforth  without 
effort  or  aacriflce,  he  need  no  longer  concern  him- 
self with  it,  unless  perhaps  to  endeavor  to  increase 
it.  The  economist,  in  like  manner,  need  not  busy 
himself  with  it,  except  to  state  its  extent  and  its 
benefits.  It  is  only  the  other  part,  that  which  is 
the  object  of  incessant  labor,  that  rrally  enters  into 
bis  domain,  for  it  is  only  here  that  there  arc  real 
phenomena  to  observe.  —  We  have  not  said  all 
that  can  be  said  concerning  the  annoying  results 
of  economic  formulae.  The  necessity  of  being 
coDtinually  occupied  with  wealth,  which  it  has 
made  its  special  text,  has  forced  political  economy 
to  construct  a  language  of  its  own,  an  obscure, 
involved  language,  full  of  subtleties  and  abstrac- 
tions. Hence,  for  example,  the  expression  "  im- 
msteriai  products,"  to  designate  simple  services 
rendered,  or  labor  which  is  not  realized  in  any 
product,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind :  an- 
noying expressions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  out- 
rages which  they  commit  on  language  in  this, 
that  they  seem  to  transport  us  to  an  unknown 
world,  lying  outside  of  nature.  —  To  sum  up, 
political  economy,  turning  on  an  abstraction, 
wealth,  has  become,  in  its  forms  at  least,  an  ab- 
stract science.  Taking  matter  as  its  text,  it  has 
become  a  material  rather  than  a  moral  science, 
in  the  eyes  of  thMe  at  least  who  do  not  see 
into  its  depths.  Besides,  it  has  borrowed  from  in- 
animate matter  all  the  appearances  of  a  dead  sci- 
ence, while  it  could  and  ^ould  be  full  of  life.  It 
is  not,  moreover,  in  appearance  alone  that  it  ex- 
periences this;  it  has  been  grievously  troubled  by 
it  even  in  its  expositions  and  in  the  connection  of 
the  tmths  which  it  teaches.  If,  instead  of  a  bar- 
ren and  laborious  dissertation  upon  wealth,  with 
which  it  always  sets  out,  and  from  which  after- 
ward flow,  with  such  difliculty  and  trouble,  the 
solid  truths  which  constitute  its  substance,  politi- 
cal economy  had  taken  as  its  point  of  departure,  or 
its  text,  human  labor,  what  it  would  have  accom- 
plnhed!  It  would  have  begun  with  a  broad,  ani- 
mated,living  picture  of  the  industrial  world  as  it  ex- 
i!<t8;  it  would  have  exhibited  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  hiunan  industry  as  it  results  from  exchange, 
ftom  the  division  of  labor,  from  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  tasks  which  connect  the  labor  of  some 
with  the  labor  of  other  men,  and  the  use  of  metal- 
lic money,  which  establishes  among  all  the  separate 
kinds  of  labor  a  universal  connection.  It  would 
have  next  explained  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
tnce  of  these  kinds  of  labor  and  their  principal 
nwtiveB;  then,  descending  by  degrees  into  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  industry,  it  would  have 
unfolded  successively  all  its  springs  and  declared 


its  laws.  All  the  truths  which  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  political  economy  would  have  found 
their  place  in  this  grand  structure.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  would  be  in  the  animation  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  facility,  the  order,  ease  and  clearness  of 
the  deductions!  It  would  have  been  possible  even 
to  introduce,  if  judged  necessary,  those  subtle 
distinctions,  those  abstractions,  with  which  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  are  at  present  actually 
bristling,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  tak- 
ing their  places  only  after  an  explanation  of  the 
primary  truths  of  which  they  are  really  but 
the  consequences,  those  abstractions  would  have 
flowed  from  these  truths  as  easily  as  corollaries 
flow  from  a  geometric  proposition.  We  leave  it 
to  be  considered,  if,  with  such  a  point  of  depart- 
ure and  explained  in  this  ordef,  the  science  of 
political  economy  would  not  wear  a  different  ap- 
pearance, and  be  broader,  more  animated,  more 
living,  and  even  easier  than  it  is  to-daj'. — VI. 
DefinUive  Gharaeier  <rf  Economic  Science:  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  Natural  Hi»tory  of  Man.  Itt  Ex- 
tent and  it*  Limits.  When  economic  science  is  de- 
fined as  the  science  of  wealth,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  to  what  genus  of  science  it  belongs.  Is  it 
a  moral  science?  It  is  not;  for  it  seems  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  of  matter.  Is  it  a 
natural  science?  Still  less ;  for  it  is  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  an  abstraction.  It  may  be 
pretended  that  it  is  the  science  of  matter,  or  the 
science  of  abstractions;  and  it  is  in- this  way  that 
those  who  judge  only  by  formute  speak  of  it. 
In  this  case  one  is  very  much  embarrassed  to 
know  where  to  class  it.  But  this  embarrassment 
ceases  the  moment  it  is  brought  back  to  its  real 
subject,  the  labor  of  man.  —  Political  economy 
has  been  ranged  in  the  category  of  moral  sciences. 
We  accept  that  title  for  it,  which  contains  nothing 
but  what  is  very  honorable,  and  which  is  correct. 
It  studies  the  acts  and  deeds  of  men,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  morality  in  human  actions;  but 
this  title,  however  honorable,  is  not  the  only  one 
due  to  political  economy,  which  is,  besides,  a  nat- 
ural science,  for  in  its  essence  it  is  but  a  branch 
of  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  anatomist 
studies  man  in  the  physical  constitution  of  his 
being;  the  physiologist,  in  the  action  of  his  organs; 
natural  history,  properly  speaking,  in  his  habits, 
his  instincts,  his  wants,  tmd  in  relation  to  the 
place  which  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  beings;  as 
to  political  economy,  it  observes  and  studies  liim 
in  the  combination  of  his  labors.  Is  it  not  a  part 
of  the  study  of  a  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  to  observe  the  labor  of  bees  in  a  hive, 
to  study  their  order,  combinations  and  move- 
ments? The  economist,  in  so  far  as  he  simply 
cultivates  the  science  without  troubling  himself 
about  its  applications,  does  precisely  the  same 
thing  for  that  intelligent  bee,  man:  he  observes 
the  order,  the  movements  and  the  combinations 
of  his  labors.  The  two  studies  are  absolutely  of 
the  same  nature;  with  this  (^fference  only,  that 
the  field  occupied  by  the  economist  is  incompara- 
bly broader,  the  combinations  which  he  observes 
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more  subtle,  more  extended  and  more  complex. 
The  theatre  of  his  observations  is  the  great  stage 
of  the  world.  The  order  which  he  describes  has, 
besides,  a  more  elevated  character,  and,  although 
less  apparent  and  more  difficult  to  understand, 
that  order  is  much  more  wonderful  also  than  the 
order  of  a  beehive.  The  diSerence  is  measured 
by  that  between  an  insignificant  insect  and  man. 
—  We  have  now  determined  the  character  and 
object  of  political  economy,  of  that  almost  in- 
tangible science,  the  definition  of  which  has  caused 
80  much  embarrassment  to  those  who  cultivate  it, 
and  given  such  advantage  to  its  enemies.  It  is 
simply  a  branch  of  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  surely  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least 
beautiful.  It  only  remains  to  us  now  to  fix  its 
extent  and  limits.  —  For  a  long  time,  and  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  political  economy  was 
considered  a  branch  of  the  art  of  government,  in- 
dustry itself  appeared  merely  as  a  fact  subordi- 
nate to  the  political  order,  occupying  in  each  state 
a  fixed  and  rather  narrow  place.  As  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  supreme  action  of  the  political  pow- 
ers, which  were  looked  upon  as  its  guardians  and 
natural  directors,  it  was  examined  only  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  state.  It  was  looked  upon  then  as 
u  national  fact  in  politics,  and  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  it  was  considered  by  all  the  early 
writers.  But,  in  proportion  as  men  closely  ob- 
served industry,  they  were  not  slow  to  find  that 
in  no  place  did  it  stop  at  the  conventional  limits 
of  states.  They  recognized  in  it  an  invincible 
tendency  to  extend,  to  spread  outward,  to  go  from 
one  people  to  another,  without  respect  even  for 
the  barriers  which  political  power  had  established. 
It  was  seen  to  possess  a  sympathetic  virtue  which 
impelled  it  to  clear  away  every  barrier  and  to 
overturn  or  avoid  every  obstacle,  to  draw  together 
nations  the  most  different,  and  to  rally  them  all 
into  the  great  community  of  labor  by  a  universal 
exchange  of  products  and  services.  Such  is  the 
essential  character  of  industry.  Universal  by  na- 
ture, it  has  always  been  so  in  principle,  and  tends 
every  day  to  become  so  in  practice.  The  relations 
which  it  engenders  extend  from  pole  to  pole;  the 
species  of  community  among  men  which  it  cre- 
ates, already  embraces  the  whole  earth;  and  if  cer- 
tain feeble  fractions  of  the  human  race  appear 
still  to  escape  its  infiifence,  it  tends  unceasingly 
and  with  an  invincible  force  to  draw  them  into  its 
net.  —  As  the  field  which  economic  science  ex- 
plores should  be  as  extended  as  that  of  industry 
itself,  whose  laws  it  studies,  it  can  evidently  have 
no  other  limits  in  space  than  the  limits  of  the 
globe  itself.  Certain  economists,  however,  have 
been  deceived  here.  They  have  tried  to  give  their 
studies  a  more  real  or  precise  character  by  con- 
fining them,  or  rather  by  trying  to  confine  them, 
within  the  limits  of  a  given  country.  Such  a 
tendency  is  remarked  among  certain  writers  of 
North  Germany.  But,  try  as  they  might,  they 
have  not  been  al)le  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
law  which  they  pretended  to  impose  on  them- 
selves.    "  The  theory  of  social  wealth,"  says  Pr. 


Skarbek,  "may  comprise  the  whole  earth  if  we 
look  at  it  as  the  patrimony  of  the  human  race; 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  broad  as  it  is  elevated, 
its  investigation  would,  without  doubt,  offer  to 
the  mind  many  philanthropic  ideas  which  would 
be  shared  by  all  the  friends  of  humanity;  but  it 
would  not  lead  to  any  important  result  in  the  sci- 
ence, and  would  not  advance  us  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  wealth  of  nations." 
(TMorie  de»  rieheuei  todaleg,  ^  part,  introduction.) 
We  beg  pardon  of  the  estimable  writer,  but  this 
point  of  view,  "  as  broad  as  it  is  elevated,"  which 
he  sets  aside  through  caution,  is  the  only  true  one. 
In  order  that  political  economy,  or,  as  IV.  Skarbek 
calls  it,  "the  theory  of  social  wealth,"  should  com- 
prehend the  whole  earth,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  economists  should  be  given  up  to  philanthrop- 
ic ideas,  or  form  wishes  more  or  l^ss  realizable  for 
a  general  union  among  all  nations.  It  is  suflBcient 
that  the  scieDce  be  exact  and  true.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  that  it  should  be  occupied  with 
the  phenomena  which  are  peculiarly  within  its  do- 
main. Among  these  phenomena  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  exchange,  the  division  of  labor,  the 
subordination  or  the  connection  of  the  various 
kinds  of  labor,  the  circulation  of  products,  the  use 
of  money.  These  are  in  industry  the  great  arterial 
lines,  the  primordial  facts  which  engender  aU  the 
others;  and  this  is  true  to  Fr.  Skarbek  himself, 
who,  like  all  other  economists,  accords  them  the 
first  rank.  Now,  of  all  these  phenomena,  there 
is  not  a  single  one  which  stops  at  the  limits  of 
any  state.  They  do  not  stop  even  in  conntries 
which  surround  themselves  with  a  triple  line  of 
custom  houses,  and  which  reject  foreign  products 
as  far  as  they  can.  Everywhere,  no  matter  what 
is  done,  exchange  extends  more  or  less  beyond 
these  artificial  barriers,  and  the  labor  of  each 
country  has  its  branches  outside.  The  very  efforts 
made  at  the  frontiers  of  certain  states  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  products,  only  show  more  clearly 
the  expansive  tendencies  of  industrial  facts.  As 
to  the  circulation  of  money,  nothing  stops  it,  and 
here,  with  the  full  force  of  the  term,  we  have  a 
universal  fact.  But  if  all  the  principal  economic 
phenomena  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  indi- 
vidual states,  how  can  the  science  itself  be  con- 
fined within  them?  Fr.  Skarbek  errs,  therefore, 
in  this,  for  want  of  rendering  an  account  to  him- 
self of  the  nature  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals. 
Rossi  was  in  this  respect  much  more  in  the  right 
when  he  said  that  economic  science,  when  care- 
fully considered,  had  the  world  for  its  theatre. 
Does  this  mean  that  political  economy  should 
take  no  account  of  nationalities?  Most  assuredly 
not.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  great  account  of 
them,  but  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  them;  it 
could  not,  without  mutilating  itself  or  abdicating- 
its  place.  "  We  must,"  says  Pr.  Skarbek,  "  look 
on  the  human  race  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  divide<l 
into  a  great  number  of  societies  different  from 
each  other  in  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  power 
at  wliich  they  have  severally  arrived."  (Ibid.) 
Doubtless  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  human 
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nee  as  it  exists,  but  if  thia  human  race  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  political  societies,  it  is  not 
specially  comprised  in  any  one  of  them;  to  speak 
more  clearly,  it  should  comprehend  them  alL 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  facts  which 
political  economy  considers  are  poUtieai  facts,  that 
is  to  say,  peculiar  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  so- 
deties,  or  facts  of  humanity,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mon to  all  the  human  race.  Now,  the  answer  to 
this  question  can  not  be  doubtful,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  science  strictly  speaking;  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful even  in  the  writings  of  Skarbek,  who  could 
not  have  deceived  himself  on  this  subject  if  he 
had  not  reasoned  on  science,  as  unfortunately  so 
many  other  economists  do,  with  the  preconceived 
notions  of  an  art. — Nevertheless,  nationalities, 
states,  and  the  governments  which  manage  them, 
are  also,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  economic 
facts,  and  facts  of  considerable  importance;  the 
mote  considerable  since  it  is  through  them  that 
Older,  security  and  justice,  so  necessary  in  the  great 
woi^shop  of  labor,  are  enforced.  They  should 
therefore  not  be  forgotten.  But  to  consider  the 
human  race  in  its  totality,  with  regard  to  the 
general  phenomena  which  concern  it,  it  is  not 
necesHuy  to  forget,  nor  to  lessen,  the  particular 
facts  which  concern  each  one  of  the  great  frac- 
tions of  which  it  is  composed.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  field  of  political  economy  marked  out 
so  far  as  space  is  concerned.  Its  observations 
should  not  and  can  not  be  concentrated  in  a  par- 
ticular state;  they  should  embrace  the  earth.  To 
see  what  takes  place  in  this  or  that  country,  is 
not  to  study  industry,  but  fractions  of  industry. 
Even  this  partial  survey  is  impossible,  since  any 
one  who  examines  closely  what  passes  in  his  own 
country,  will  recognize  without  difficulty  that 
each  of  the  phenomena  which  he  has  observed 
has  its  prolongation  elsewhere.  It  may  be  of  use, 
doubtless,  to  show  the  local  influence  of  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  legislation  of  each  state,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  modify  the  action  of 
general  laws;  it  is  even  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to 
take  account  of  this  salutary  influence  which 
every  government  exercises  in  its  sphere,  by  the 
single  fact  of  maintaining  order  and  security. 
All  these  particular  facts  have  their  place  in  the 
vast  circle  of  studies  which  political  economy 
embraces,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
ground  of  all  these  studies  is  in  a  sum  total  of 
phenomena  which  includes  the  human  race  in  its 
entirety.  —  If ,  as  to  space,  political  economy  knows 
no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  earth  itself,  we 
can  also  say  that  it  includes  in  its  domain  all 
men  without  distinction,  to  whatever  class  they 
belong  or  whatever  their  occupation.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
dustrial phenomena  from  which  economic  science 
draws  its  life  concern  only  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  industry,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
all  those  commonly  included  under  the  name  of 
workingmen;  it  comprehends  all  without  excep- 
tion. We  are  all  interested  in  exploiting  this 
j^obe  of  ours,  and  this  is  enough  to  bind  us  to  the 


scene  of  our  labor.  If  we  are  not  all  bound  to  it 
by  our  labor,  we  are  at  least  so  bound  by  our 
wants;  and  nearly  all  of  us,  it  must  be  said,  aid 
in  this  exploitation  of  the  globe,  even  without 
knowing  it,  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner.  This 
is  not  at  all  doubtful  in  the  case  of  men  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  nations,  or-  who  govern 
them;  it  is  by  their  ministry  that  order,  security 
and  justice  reign  in  the  great  workshop  of  in- 
dustry. From  this  point  of  view,  functionaries, 
judges,  officials  of  all  kinds,  assist  in  the  common 
labor,  by  the  fact  alone  that  they  defend  it  against 
acts  of  violence  which  might  disturb  it.  This  is 
also  true  In  the  case  of  scholars,  who,  without 
taking  part  in  industrial  labor  properly  speaking, 
throw  light  on  the  path  of  progress.  If  there  is 
in  the  world  a  sufficient  niuiber  of  men  of  whom 
one  can  not  say  absolutely  that  they  assist,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  common  labor,  they  at  least 
render  certain  services  to  their  equals,  and  this  is 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  including  them  in  the 
grand  army  of  labor.  It  would,  in  fact,  singu- 
larly lessen  the  scope  of  human  industry  to  con- 
sider It  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  material  ex- 
ploitation of  the  terrestial  globe;  it  has  a  more 
general  object,  that  of  answering  to  all  the  wants 
of  man  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be.  Thus, 
whoever  renders  a  service  to  his  fellows,  what- 
ever be  the  occui)ation  to  which  he  is  devoted,  is 
connected  with  general  industry  by  his  labor. 
Who,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  in- 
dustry in  some  way?  Api)arently  only  those  who 
live  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  by  theft, 
robbeiy  or  beggary,  but  even  these,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  industrial  order  by  their  labor,  are 
still  connected  with  it  i9diB8olubly  by  their  wants. 
—  In  the  stage  of  civilization  which  humanity  has 
reached,  every  man,  in  whatever  position  he  may 
be,  in  whatever  degree  of  the  social  scale  he  may 
be  placed,  depends  on  exchange,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  wants  are  concerned,  which  he  can  only 
satisfy  through  it.  Now,  exchange  is  the  first  of 
the  general  conditions  of  industry,  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  others.  He  is  also  connected 
with  the  division  of  labor  by  the  functions  which 
he  performs,  if  he  performs  any,  or,  in  default  of 
any,  by  the  rank  alone  which  he  occupies.  There 
is  no  person  who  does  not  use  money,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  and  money  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  the  industrial  order.  In  fine,  we  are  all 
obliged  to  accept  the  value  of  things  which  the 
general  condition  of  the  markets  has  established. 
In  all  this  we  are  irrevocably  bound  to  the  in- 
dustrial order,  and  we  submit  to  its  laws.  If  a 
few  men  escape  it,  they  are  mere  savages,  and 
the  last  among  savages,  those  who,  lost  in  some 
corner  of  a  desert  land,  have  no  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  for  in  regard  to  other  savages, 
they  make,  after  all,  some  exchanges,  and  gener- 
ally devote  themselves  to  some  special  occupation 
adapted  to  their  support.  Thus,  the  industrial 
order  not  only  extends  over  th^  whole  earth,  it  em- 
braces, besides,  all  men,  without  distinction.  Thus, 
too,  the  field  of  political  economy,  considered  as  a 
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science,  being  no  other  than  that  of  industry  itself, 
whose  laws  it  studies,  it  is  clear  that  it  compre- 
hends in  its  domain  the  totality  of  mankind.  — 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  say  that  economic 
science  has  no  limits;  but  if  it  has  not,  so  far  as 
the  extent  of  the  circle  it  embraces  is  concerned, 
it  has  them  marked  out  clearly  enough  as  to  the 
object  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Though  con- 
nected exclusively  with  man,  it  does  not  take  all 
of  man  into  consideration;  that  which  it  studies 
specially  is  human  Industry,  comprising  under 
this  general  denomination  the  sum  of  labors  which 
men  perform,  or  the  mutual  services  which  they 
render  each  other  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  wants.  Further,  It  does  not  consider 
these  special  services  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
rendered  under  the  law  of  exchange,  that  is  to 
say,  in  consideration  of  a  return.  Man,  living  in 
society,  has  his  duties  to  fulfill  to  his  neighbors, 
his  duties  as  a  son,  a  father,  husband,  citizen;  he  has 
others  to  fulfill  to  his  Creator.  These  duties  polit- 
ical economy  considers  as  foreign  to  its  domain: 
it  leaves  the  care  of  determining  them  and  regu- 
lating them  to  religion,  to  morality,  and  the  law. 
Besides  the  strict  duties  which  religion,  morality 
and  law  impose  on  him,  man  has  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy which  often  decide  him  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbors  without  any  hope  of 
repayment.  This  is  also  an  order  of  things  with 
which  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
examines  only  those  positive  and  strictly  definable 
relations  which  are  established  between  men,  when 
each  of  them,  while  rendering  services  to  others, 
counts  on  a  just  remuneration  for  these  services, 
and  works  in  reality  for  himself.  —  All  this  is 
easily  understood,  because  it  all  results  sufSciently 
from  the  single  general  enunciation  of  the  object 
which  economic  science  proposes  to  itself:  the 
study  of  human  industry.  But  what  should  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  is  this,  that  political 
economy  does  not  study  even  industry  under  all 
its  phases;  that,  for  example,  it  never  considers 
industry  in  the  processes  which  it  employs  in  the 
technic  or  scientific  means  which  it  uses,  but  only 
in  the  relations  which  it  engenders,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  Thus,  every 
industrial  worker,  manufacturer  or  merchant 
comes  under  the  observation  of  political  economy. 
Tliis  is  not  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  labors 
which  he  executes.  But  political  economy  does 
not  consider  these  labors  in  themselves  and  in 
their  technical  processes;  it  only  considers  them 
in  their  connection  with  the  labors  which  are  exe- 
cuted elsewhere  and  in  regard  to  their  relations 
with  the  whole.  What  is  seen  in  an  artisan  is 
the  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  groat  workshop 
of  labor,  the  office  which  he  fills  there ;  but  it 
does  not  inquire  how  he  fills  that  office,  or  at  least 
it  only  judges  by  results.  It  sees  the  products 
which  he  delivers  to  his  neighbors,  the  condition 
under  which  he  delivers  them,  and  the  remunera- 
tion which  he  obtains.  It  sees  at  the  same  time 
the  action  exercised  upon  him  by  all  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  influences  which  he  undergoes, 


and  the  necessities  by  which  he  is  held  to  submit 
to  them.  But  it  takes  no  note  of  the  processes 
which  he  uses  in  the  branch  of  labor  with  which 
he  is  occupied.  —  Political  economy  is  in  this 
respect,  then,  perfectly  distinct  from  technology, 
and  in  general  from  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  men  apply  in  the  particular  laliors  to 
which  each  one  devotes  himself.  It  takes  accoimt 
of  all  these  arts  and  sciences,  it  gives  them  a 
place,  but  always  considers  them  only  in  regard 
to  their  relations  with  the  whole,  only  in  the  func- 
tion which  they  fulfill,  in  the  action  which  tliey 
exercise,  but  never  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
processes.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  under- 
stood. If  we  admit,  in  fact,  that  there  is  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  it  exists,  certain  constant 
relations  between  workmen,  invariable  laws,  a 
fixed  and  regular  order  which  can  be  settled  and 
defined,  it  is  this  order,  these  relations,  these  laws, 
which  political  economy  should  study,  and  noth- 
ing more;  it  could  go  no  further,  to  observe,  for  ex- 
ample, the  particular  processes  of  the  labors  whose 
relations  it  studies,  without  losing  its  way.  Thus, 
the  field  of  economic  science  is  limited  on  all 
sides.  It  halts  everywhere,  if  it  is  permitted  to 
say  so,  at  the  very  portals  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  arts  are  carried  on.  It  touches  all 
these  sciences  and  all  these  arts,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  any,  examining  them  only  in  their 
relations  to  the  whole.  —  T^s  last  consideration 
should  establish  a  clear  dividing  line  between 
political  economy  and  politics  proper.  Politics  is 
an  art,  the  art  of  governing  a  political  society  or 
a  nation,  in  view  of  certain  ends;  in  view,  notably, 
of  establishing  order,  security  and  justice  therein, 
of  maintaining  and  making  the  rights  of  all  re- 
spected. Political  economy  looks  on  this  art,  as 
on  all  others,  in  its  relations  with  the  total  of 
economic  facts,  but  in  no  way  in  its  ordinary 
processes.  It  makes  known,  for  instance,  the 
salutary  influence  which  a  government  exercises 
on  the  development  of  industry,  when  it  main- 
tains perfect  security  for  all  interests,  absolute 
respect  for  all  rights,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
wrong  which  it  inflicts  on  industry  when  it  suffers 
these  rights  to  be  violated  or  when  it  violates  them 
itself;  but  it  does  not  discuss  on  what  principles 
or  what  bases  a  government  should  be  instituted 
in  order  to  accomplish  ltd  mission  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible.  This  is  a  task  which  it  leaves  to 
politics  as  it  leaves  to  technology  that  of  deter- 
mining the  best  possible  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing in  one  branch  of  industry  or  another.  —  VII. 
Aciuai  or  Possible  Applicationi  of  Economic  Sdenft. 
No  science  is  destined  to  remain  barren  forever. 
Considered  in  itaelf,  a  science  only  studies  what 
takes  place  and  what  exists,  witiiout  inquiring 
what  use  may  be  made  of  the  truths  which  it  es- 
tablishes. ' '  From  the  moment  that  we  busy  our- 
selves," says  Rossi,  justly,  "  with  the  employment 
which  may  be  made,  or  the  profit  that  may  be 
drawn,  from  science,  we  leave  science  and  fall  into 
art.".  Still,  as  the  profit  which  may  be  derived 
from  it  is,  after  all,  the  final  object  proposed  in 
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gtndTing  science,  it  is  not  forbidden,  even  to  tfae 
K-holar,  to  examine  what  are  or  would  be  its 
possible  applications. '  This  is  the  more  necessary 
here,  since  in  this  Cyclopeedia  economic  art  and 
ivience  are  in  many  regards  mingled  and  con- 
founded. What,  then,  are  the  useful  applications 
which  may  be  made  of  political  economy  in  the 
present,  or  those  which  may  be  made  of  it  in  the 
futureT  The  study  of  economic  science  will  not 
lead,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the  discovery  of  that 
chimera,  that  sort  of  philosopher's  stone,  so  long 
MiQ^t  for:  the  art  of  enriching  nations  by  means 
of  legislative  combinations;  on  the  contrary,  the 
6t<  fruit  of  this  study  is  to  make  it  clearly  under- 
lifood  that  the  creation  of  such  an  art  is  impossi- 
ble. Political  economy  shows,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  wealth  is  derived  from  the  energy 
of  individual  labor  or  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  men;  it  shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
spontaneous  activity  obeys,  of  itself,  or  by  the 
force  of  things  alone,  certain  regular  laws  which 
direct  it  unceasingly  toward  the  most  fruitful  re- 
sults, toward  results  the  best  that  human  industry 
can  produce.  In  the  presence  of  these  two  capi- 
tal troths,  the  first  that  flow  from  the  total  of 
eoooomic  investigation,  we  are  convinced  that 
every  artificial  combination  imposed  on  human 
labor  is  capable  only  of  troubling  its  natural 
order,  and  diminishing  its  fruits.  Neither  will 
this  study  lead  to  the  discovery  of  that  other  art 
M)  vainly  sought  for  by  certain  modem  sectaries, 
that  of  dividing  the  fruits  of  labor  among  the 
different  classes  or  the  different  members  of  so- 
ciety according  to  conventional  laws,  to  render 
this  division  more  equal  among  men,  or,  as  is  sup- 
posed, more  conformable  to  equity.  It  shows, 
and  this  is  another  of  the  capital  truths  which  it 
gives  to  the  world,  that  the  partition  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  labor  effected  by  the  natural 
laws  of  Industry,  is,  when  no  artlScial  system 
intervenes  to  trouble  the  action  of  these  natural 
bwB,  or  when  violence  does  not  prevent  their 
effect,  the  most  equitable  and  the  best  possible. 
It  proves  that  this  division  is  continually  effected 
according  to  the  grand  principle  which  men 
bave  pretended  to  inaugurate  by  other  means:  to 
taeh  one  aeeonUng  to  hit  eapaeitp,  and  to  each 
njadiy  aeeording  to  itt  morkt — a  principle  of  rig- 
oroos  justice,  which  does  not  reduce  men  to 
an  impossible  level,  but  which  leaves  to  each 
one  a  share  of  enjoyment  corresponding  to  the 
"um  of  the  labors  which  he  has  furnished,  or 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered.  —  In  all  this, 
tbo),  the  study  of  political  economy  leads  us, 
and  this  is  its  first  fruit,  to  renounce  in  an  abso- 
hite  manner  the  discovery  of  all  those  artificial 
romtrinations,  in  the  search  for  which  so  many 
distinguished  men  have  wasted  their  powers.  It 
conducts  us  to  this  without  effort,  by  the  sole 
Kvelation  of  the  natural  order  which  it  brings  to 
^i.  After  this  revelation,  all  arbitrary  combina- 
tions should  vanish,  because  they  have  no  longer 
any  rmxmd'itre,  and  because  they  can  only  trouble 
the  preexisting  natural  order.    And  this  is  why 


political  economy,  from  the  first,  necessarily  enun- 
ciated this  great  principle,  Laiuez  faire,  laUnet 
paster,  a  principle  which  may  be  called  a  system 
if  you  will,  but  which  has  no  value  but  this, 
that  it  is  the  negation  of  all  artificial  systems.  Is 
this  saying  that  political  economy  can  not  be 
applied  usefully,  that  It  can  not  reach  any  practi- 
cal result?  Decidedly  not.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  practical  results,  whose  realization  it 
can  help  to  effect.  —  It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  first 
and  very  great  practical  result  to  have  caused 
the  abandonment  of  all  artificial  systems,  the  un- 
happy fruits  of  the  errors  of  men,  some  of  which 
have  already  brought  many  evils  on  humanity, 
while  others  have  sometimes  menaced  it  with  still 
greater  evils.  Political  economy  has  shaken  these 
systems  to  their  foundations,  beginning  with  that 
which  consisted  in  regulating  the  labors  of  men, 
subjecting  them  to  hindrances ;  including  those 
which  strove  for  nothing  less  than  to  substitute 
a  new  organization  of  industry  sprung  all  armed 
from  the  head  of  some  excited  enthusiast,  for 
that  admirable  natural  organization  which  human 
genius  has  produced.  This  is  the  first  service 
which  economic  science  has  rendered,  and  if  it 
had  done  nothing  else,  it  surely  could  not  be  said 
that  it  is  barren  of  results.  But  it  can  render 
others  still  more  direct  and  of  a  more  positive 
nature.  —  If  from  political  economy  we  can  not 
deduce  the  art  of  enriching  nations,  we  can  at 
least  deduce  from  it  another  art,  more  rational 
and  truer,  that  of  governing  them,  in  everything 
touching  the  interests  of  labor,  in  the  manner 
most  conformable  to  their  natural  tendencies. 
This  still  tends  to  enrich  them,  but  by  a  different 
and  much  surer  method,  which  is  to  desist  from 
harassing  their  industry  and  diminishing  its  fruits. 
And  if  political  economy,  without  interfering  in 
politics,  meaning  by  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
form  itself  of  government,  takes  into  consideration 
the  state,  or  the  power  which  directs  the  state  in 
reference  to  the  influence  which  it  exercises  and 
should  exercise  on  the  industrial  circle  which  it 
embraces,  it  should  also,  for  the  same  reason,  say 
how  far  that  influence  ought  to  extend  in  order  to 
protect  the  industrial  order  without  troubling  it. 
It  is,  then,  its  office  to  determine  the  real  attri- 
butes of  the  state  and  the  limits  of  these  attributes. 
—  It  does  more.  Even  within  the  limits  of  these 
attributes  it  indicates  the  best  measures  to  be 
adopted,  keeping  always  in  view  the  industrial 
order  which  It  studies,  and  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  human  activity.  Among  the  legiti- 
mate attributes  of  political  power,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  that  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  in 
order  to  satisfy  Its  own  wants.  Without  examin- 
ing whose  province  it  is  to  levy  or  collect  these 
taxes,  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
politics,  political  economy  examines  according  to 
what  principles  and  in  what  form  they  should  be 
levied  and  collected  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum  of 
contributions  necessary,  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  people.  The  theory  of  taxation  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  arts  which  spring  from 
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political  economy.  — It  does  not  stop  here.  Al- 
though the  essential  and  primitive  function  of 
political  power  is  to  establish  security,  justice  and 
law,  there  are  certain  other  functions  which  can 
not  be  denied  it,  that,  notably,  of  directing  in 
each  state  certain  interests  which  can  not,  without 
danger,  be  left  to  the  action  of  individuals,  and 
which  imperatively  demand  the  interference  of 
public  power.  The  state  should  interfere  more 
or  less,  for  example,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
management  of  waters,  the  system  of  roads,  etc. 
There  are  still  other  objects  which  are  evidently 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Men  may  discuss,  and 
they  will  often  discuss,  the  greater  or  less  exten- 
sion which  it  is  proper  to  give  to  these  accessory 
attributes  of  political  power,  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  there  are  some  which  it  can  not  and  should 
not  abandon.  In  all  this,  it  is  still  economic 
science  that  has  to  furnish  the  general  rules  by 
which  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  intervention 
should  be  regulated.  In  all  countries,  general 
legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  rights  of 
individuals  among  themselves,  and  those  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  relations  to  the  public.  Com- 
monly this  legislation  becomes  complicated  in 
proportion  as  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
created  more  numerous  and  complex  interests. 
It  is  essentially  important  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  species  that  in  its  totality  and  in  its  details 
this  legislation  should  always  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  that  natural  order  which  political  economy 
reveals.  It  is  true  that  to  establish  this  accord  it 
is  very  often  sufScient  to  have  recouVse  to  good 
sense  and  the  common  principles  of  equity,  for 
political  economy  itself  does  not  demand  anything 
but  the  triumph  of  equity;  yet  this  is  not  sufficient 
in  all  cases.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  in  the  complication  of  various  interests  to 
distinguish  what  is  truly  equitable  from  that 
which  is  merely  specious,  there  are  in  all  the  legis- 
lations of  the  world  a  great  number  of  provi- 
sions which  are  merely  formal,  and  which  belong 
to  what  might  be  called  civil  police  provisions ; 
and  which  are  necessary  sometimes  to  establish 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  sometimes  to  guar- 
antee their  enjoyment  and  preservation.  It  is 
especially  in  this  part  of  legislation  that  there  is  a 
risk  of  going  astray  when  one  is  not  aided  by  the 
lights  of  economic  science.  It  often  happens  in 
such  cases,  either  that  the  guarantees  oftered  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
which  it  is  wished  to  protect,  or  that  they  arc 
superabundant,  and  stifle  the  action  of  these  same 
rights  under  the  weight  of  the  formalities  which 
they  impose  upon  those  rights.  The  legislation 
of  civilized  nations  is,  in  our  enlightened  age,  far 
from  being  exempt  in  this  regard  from  all  re- 
proach. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  one  which 
is  not  overburdened  with  annoying  provisions 
and  ill-conceived  formalities,  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  and  opposed  to  the  very  interests  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  How  is  legislation  to 
be  purged  of  these  imperfections?  By  a  more 
careful  and  general  study  of  that  natural  order 


which  political  economy  reveals  and  whose  con- 
ditions it  explains.  Science  has  already  rendered 
brilliant  services  in  this  direction.  To  it,  above 
all,  is  due  the  relative  merit  of  nuHiem  legislation, 
which,  though  very  imperfect,  is  still  far  superior, 
on  the  whole,  to  that  in  force  in  the  past  It  will 
render  still  greater  services  here  in  the  future,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  world  will  be  indebted  to  it, 
sooner  or  later,  for  a  system  of  civil  laws  exactly 
appropriate  to  the  real  wants  of  human  society. 
—  But  it  is  not  to  legislators  and  governments 
alone  that  economic  science  has  useful  directJona 
to  give.  Individuals  may  consult  it  with  profit 
for  the  conduct  of  their  private  aSairs,  at  least 
when  these  affairs  extend  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
Individuals  are  forced,  and  more  so  than  l^isla- 
tors  and  governments,  to  bend  in  all  things  to  the 
industrial  order  to  wUch  they  are  essentially  sub- 
ordinate. They  can  scarcely,  it  is  true,  trouble 
it  by  their  acta;  for  they  have  not  the  power  to 
do  so;  at  most,  they  are  able  to  cause,  by  ihdr 
errors  or  their  faults,  certain  transient  and  alto- 
gether local  disturbances  in  it.  But  the  errors 
into  which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn, 
become  fatal  by  hurrying  them  to  their  own  ruin. 
They  have,  therefore,  the  greatest  interest  to 
avoid  these  errors,  for  on  that  their  personal  ex- 
istence depends.  Now,  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
these  errors  is  to  study  the  industrial  order  in  its 
essential  constitution,  in  its  natural  tendencies  and 
its  normal  development.  If  this  study  is  not  pre- 
cisely necessary  to  the  artisan  and  the  retail  mer- 
chant, who  address  themselves  only  to  a  small 
number  of  neighboring  consumers,  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  those  who  work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  to  those  who  intend  to  em- 
bark in  new  enterprises.  The  majority  of  false 
steps  taken  on  this  road,  and  the  disasters  which 
they  involve,  when  they  are  not  purely  the  result 
of  negligence  or  incapacity,  arise  from  false  ideas 
concerning  the  wants  of  society  and  its  real  tend- 
encies. —  Political  economy  has  often  been  given 
names  different  from  that  which  it  usually  bears, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  this,  for 
this  name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  very  appropriate 
to  it,  and  has  scarcely  any  merit  but  that  of  hav- 
ing been  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  Of  these 
names  we  shall  recall  but  a  few.  First,  as  to  the 
present  and  ordinary  name  of  the  science:  its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  since  it  is  found  at  the 
head  of  a  French  treatise  dated  1615,  due  to  one 
Montchrestien  de  Watteville.  The  publicists  of  the 
school  of  Quesnay,  who  perhaps  contributed  more 
than  others  to  sanction  this  ancient  title,  have 
nevertheless  sometimes  substituted  another,  that 
of  phyiiocraey,  which  still  serves  to  designate  their 
school  and  their  doctrine.  Adam  Smith,  who 
cared  more  for  things  than  for  words,  adopted  the 
received  titles  without  examination.  J.  B.  Say, 
though  he  also  accepted  them,  did  not  do  so,  at 
least  in  his  later  works  and  in  the  last  editions  of 
his  TraiU,  without  repugnance  and  regret.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  be  able  to  give  another 
more  fitting  name  to  political  economy,  and  he 
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would  have  doubtless  done  so  had  he  not  feared 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  public  as  to  the  real 
character  of   his  labors.    The  name  which  he 
would  have  adopted  in  this  case  would  have  been 
tpeieU  eeonomy  or  todal  physiology,  as  he  has  him- 
self declared  several  times.    This  last  title  would 
seem  to  ujb  the  most  proper  were  It  not  likely 
to  give  rise  to  troublesome  misunderstandings. 
The  word  physiology  would,  in  every  way,  be 
very  appropriate  to  economic  science,  since  its  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  the  action  of  the  natural  organs 
of  induatiy.    As  to  the  word  social,  it  would  not 
be  fitting  except  in  so  far  as  it  shoidd  be  well  ex- 
plained and  well  understood  that  the  word  relates 
to  the  great  human  society  and  that  species  of 
onrversal  association  which  industrial  relations 
create  among  men,  and  in  no  way  to  political  soci- 
ety, which  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  great  society. 
Moreover,  the  word  social  has  been  so  much  abused 
in  recent  years,  it  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a 
cloak  to  so  many  foolish  things,  to  so  many  anti- 
social and  anti-human  doctrines,  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  avoid  its  employment  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  —  Fr.  Skarbek  has  entitled 
his  treatise,  "Theory  of  Social  "Wealth,"  another 
name  for  political  economy,  less  acceptable  than 
those  we  have  just  noted,  and  which,  after  all  that 
has  preceded,  we  need  not  discuss.  —  When  there 
was  created  at  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades, 
at  Parts,  a  chair  of  political  economy,  occupied  at 
first  by  J.  B.  Say,  and  subsequently  by  Blanqui, 
it  was  called  the  chair  of  tTtdruMal  economy.    It 
may  be  that  this  name  of  industrial  economy,  im- 
posed officially  on  a  public  chair,  borrows  from 
this  circumstance  a  certain  value,  a  certain  au- 
thority.   It  has  already  served  as  title  to  a  work 
founded  on  the  first  lectures  of  Blanqui,  by  two 
of  his  disciples.  —  Some  persons,  strangers  to  the 
acience,  have  also  tried  to  impose  on  political 
economy  the  name  of  ehremaiisHet,  or  other  names 
stranger  stiU.    But  these  ill-sounding  titles  have 
never  been  seriously  considered  by  any  economist 
or  even  by  the  pubUc.  —  Whatever  be  the  relative 
or  absolute  merit  of  some  of  these  titles  which  we 
have  passed  in  review,  none  has  been  able,  up  to 
the  present,  to  prevail  over  that  which  long  usage 
has  sanctioned.     After  all,  however  incorrect  this 
list  may  be,  when  it  is  considered  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  it  at 
least  for  the  present.    It  is  always  dangerous,  in 
the  case  of  a  science  cultivated  by  so  many  minds, 
and  in  so  many  places,  to  alter  or  change  received 
terms.    And  what  importance  has  the  etymologi- 
cal sense  here?    It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  word 
has  been  deflected  from  its  primitive  sense,  either 
bj  us^  or  by  a  change  in  the  things  themselves 
to  which  it  refers;  and  we  do  not  see  that  people 
who  use  it  understand  it  the  less  on  this  account. 
If  the  future  offers  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
name  which  political  economy  still  bears,  it  will 
be  only  when  its  general  notions  are  more  fully 
popularized  and  exidained.     The  public  mind 
wfll  thus  be  prepared  for  the  change  of  name. 

Ch.    COQTTSLra. 


POUTICAL  ECONOMY,  History  of.    The 

history  of  the  science  of  economics  falls  natural- 
ly into  two  periods  :  that  before,  and  that  after, 
Adam  Smith.  The  year  1776  may  fairly  enough 
be  called  the  birth-year  of  economics,  for  in  that 
year  appeared  Adam  Smith's  immortal  work  enti- 
tled, "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  science  had 
passed  through  two  stages  of  its  development 
before  that  time :  the  embryonic  and  the  forma- 
tive periods.  Men  had  thought  upon  economical 
subjects  for  ages  in  a  desultory,  blind  sort  of  a 
way,  but  had  produced  nothing  which  even  re- 
motely resembled  the  science  now  called  econom- 
ics until  within  two  centuries  of  Adam  Smith. 
The  embryo  began  to  assume  shape  in  the  writings 
of  those  men  who  immediately  precede^  the  so- 
called  mercantilists;  it  appeared  in  a  more  devel- 
oped shape  in  the  formulations  of  the  mercantile 
writers  dturing  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as- 
sumed a  still  more  definite  and  orderly  form  in  the 
theories  of  the  economists  or  physiocrats  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  reserved  for  Adam 
Smith,  however,  to  actually  bring  it  into  life  and 
start  it  forth  in  its  career  of  development.  Adam 
Smith  occupies  a  very  similar  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  economics  to  that  occupied  by  Kant  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  All  theories  and  devel- 
opment of  the  preceding  ages  culminate  in  him, 
all  lines  of  development  in  the  succeeding  ages 
start  from  him.  His  work  has  been  before  the 
public  over  one  hundred  years,  and  yet  no  second 
book  has  been  produced  that  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  originality  or  importance.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  science  is  mainly  the  his- 
tory of  attempts  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  Adam  Smith,  to  build  the  super- 
structure higher  and  render  it  more  solid. —  Those 
who  have  attempted  to  find  the  origin  of  eco- 
nomics in  antiquity  have  met  with  poor  success. 
Even  Roscher,  with  all  his  love  for  the  historical 
method  and  his  wonderful  acquaintance  with 
economical  writings,  has  not  been  able  to  prove 
anything  more  than  that  ancient  writers  discussed 
some  phases  of  various  economic  subjects — as 
how  could  they  help  doing  so,  if  they  touched 
uix>n  social  or  political  matters  at  all  ?  One  might 
as  well  claim  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a 
systematic  treatise  on  political  economy,  because 
it  discusses  the  proper  method  of  treating  the 
poor,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  serv- 
ants, as  to  maintain  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
their  discussions  of  the  state  and  its  functions, 
elaborated  an  economic  science,  or  even  laid  the 
foundations  for  such  a  science.  Oreek  and  Roman 
writers,  it  is  true,  discussed  economic  questions. 
So  they  discussed  chemical,  physical  and  geologi- 
cal questions,  but  it  would  hardly  he  claimed, 
even  by  their  most  enthusiastic  followers,  that 
they  laid  the  foundations,  in  any  real  sense,  of  the 
modem  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics  and  geol- 
ogy. They  considered  nearly  all  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  inquiring  human  mind. 
But  many  of  them  they  did  not  approach  from 
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the  right  direction,  and  consequently  their  thought 
did  not  result  in  anything  valuable.  They  re- 
flected upon  economic  questions,  and  discussed 
them  to  some  extent,  but  not  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Economic  issues  were  decided,  not 
from  economic  considerations,  but  on  social,  polit- 
ical, religious  or  even  esthetic  grounds.  Three 
things  prevented  the  Greeks  from  elaborating  a 
science  of  economics:  1,  the  abstract  nature  of 
their  science;  2,  their  economical  institutions;  8, 
their  political  and  social  theories.  (Eisenhardt.) 
Greek  science  was  abstractly  philosophical.  It 
was  pre-eminently  a  priori.  It  was  in  such  haste 
to  reach  tiltimate  generalizations  that  it  was  not 
content  to  make  even  elementary  observations  of 
actual  facts.  As  a  consequence  it  became  mere 
form  without  content.  Its  theories  were  often 
directly  opposed  to  patent  facts.  Such  a  method 
could  not  develop  a  science  of  economics,  whose 
starting  point  is  certainly  the  concrete  facts  of 
the  material  and  moral  world,  whatever  its  sub- 
sequent logical  method  may  be.  Nor  was  the 
social  and  economic  organization  of  the  Grecian 
states  any  more  favorable  to  the  development 
of  economics  than  their  scientific  method.  Greece 
never  got  beyond  the  natural  economy — that  form 
of  social  organization  in  which  the  community 
is  made  up  of  a  mere  aggregate  of  households, 
each  of  which  is  largely  independent  of  the 
others,  since  it  satisfies  its  own  want  of  mate- 
rial commodities  by  producing  them  itself,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  acquiring  them  by  ex- 
change. The  typical  Greek  state  was  based  on 
a  landed  aristocracy,  whose  members  dwelt  each 
in  the  midst  of  an  estate,  on  which  he  employed 
enough  slaves  to  work  the  lands  and  manufacture 
the  commodities  which  necessity  and  comfort  re- 
quired. The  economical  phenomena  of  such  a 
social  organization  could  not  be  so  striking  as  to 
attract  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  thinkers 
and  philosophers  long  enough  to  result  in  any  val- 
uable system  of  science.  And  finally,  the  Greek 
idea  of  labor  barred  in  a  most  efFectual  way  all  at- 
tempts to  investigate  its  real  nature  as  an  econom- 
ic factor.  Physical  labor  was  held  to  be  degrad- 
ing. It  unfitted  a  man  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
duties  of  life,  those  relating  to  the  state.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  human  society  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  slaves  and  the  masters. 
All  physical  labor  must  be  performed  by  the  for- 
mer, so  as  to  leave  the  latter  leisure  to  live  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  life.  Plato  carefully  excluded 
artisans  from  his  ideal  state,  and  after  calling  a 
state  organized  in  their  interest  a  state  of  swine, 
he  says  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  spend 
any  time  in  discussing  them.  Aristotle  recog- 
nized only  one  kind  of  physical  labor  as  worthy 
occupation  for  free  citizens,  and  that  was  agricul- 
ture. In  this  respect  the  Romans  resembled 
Aristotle.  Senators  were  disgraced  who  took  part 
in  undertakings  which  were  not  aristocratic,  and 
agriculture  was  the  only  kind  of  physical  labor 
which  was  allowed  to  be  aristocratic.  Of  course, 
with  such  ideas  of  labor,  there  was  no  possibility 


of  a  science  of  economics,  in  the  modem  scqm-  of 
the  term.  This  bar  to  the  rise  of  political  econ- 
omy was  taken  away  by  the  triumph  of  Christian' 
ity,  which  made  the  servant  equal  to  the  master 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  all  kinds  of  labor  equally 
honorable.  But  early  Christian  science  was  as 
antagonistic  to  any  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  economic  problems  as  had  been  its  predecessors. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  as  abstract  and  as 
a  priori  as  Greek  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  and  for  ages  it  did 
not  get  beyond  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  ascetic 
influence  was  decidedly  prominent.  The  doctrine 
of  renunciation  was  preached.  The  way  to  get 
rich  is  to  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  that  the  wealth  of  this  world 
shall  become  of  no  importance.  Such  an  idea  was 
as  inimical  to  the  rise  of  political  economy  as  the 
ancient  idea  of  labor.  Mediseval  society  also  re- 
sembled that  of  antiquity,  in  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  mere  aggregate  of  private  households, 
each  largely  independent  of  all  the  others.  The 
system  of  barter  still  prevailed.  Society  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  lords  and  serfs.  The  lat- 
ter lived  for  the  former,  and  these,  theoretically, 
for  the  state  and  the  church,  practically,  for 
themselves.  But  toward  the  beginning  of  that 
period  which  we  call  modem  times,  things  began 
to  change,  and  the  conditions  began  to  be  real- 
ized, one  by  one,  which  were  necessary  to  the 
rise  of  economics.  The  first  great  step  was  the 
rise  of  the  cities.  The  artisan  and  commercial 
classes  began  to  work  themselves  up  out  of  the 
subordinate  positions  they  had  always  occupied, 
to  an  equality  with  the  clergy  and  nobility.  By 
coming  together  in  cities  they  managed  to  develop 
a  political  strength  which  secured  their  rights  and 
privileges.  By  the  cheapness  of  their  products 
they  began  to  build  up  a  trade  with  the  oountiy. 
The  first  germs  of  that  vast  organism  which  we 
may  call  the  industrial  economy  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  vegetate.  Exchange  by  money  began  to 
take  the  place  of  exchange  by  barter.  The  trades 
unions  insisted  on  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  cities  claimed  equal  rank 
with  those  of  the  courts.  The  growth  was  rapid. 
Kings  and  princes  saw  in  the  cities  a  means  of 
humbling  the  power  of  the  barons  and  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue  at  their  disposal.  The  need  of 
money  to  sustain  their  armies  led  the  kings  to 
consider  the  best  way  of  getting  money  The 
thought  and  attention  of  their  ministers  were  di- 
rected more  and  more  powerfully  to  this  subject, 
though  of  course  all  the  time  more  toward  the 
practical  question  of  how  to  get  a  large  revenue, 
than  to  the  theoretical  one  of  how  to  establish  and 
maintain  national  wealth.  Works  upon  money 
are  consequently  the  earliest  writings  we  have  on 
economical  subjects.  It  might  have  been  a  long 
time,  however,  before  any  system  of  economical 
theories  would  have  been  elaborated,  had  it  nut 
been  for  the  discovery  of  America.  To  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  we  are 
probably  indebted  for  the  mercantile  theory.    The 
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revoladou  in  prices  in  western  Europe  caused  by 
the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  America,  was 
both  intensive  and  extensive,  and  its  effects  are 
traceable  even  to  this  day.     Many  modem  econo- 
mists are  never  tired  of  belittling  the  theories  of 
the  mercantile  school,  and  of  expressing  their  sur- 
prise that  men  ever  held  such  views.    A  glance 
at  the  conditions  xmder  which  it  rose  will  do  much 
to  explain  its  raiaon  d'etre.    Most  modem  writers 
on  economics  unite  in  attributing  but  little  impor- 
tance to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  a 
country.     Mill  says  that  if  the  quantity  of  money 
in  the  possession  of  every  individual  in  a  nation 
were  suddenly  doubled,  the  only  economical  effect 
would  be  a  rise  in  prices  equal  to  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation.     Now,  al- 
though this  might  be  true  of  the  case  which  he 
supposes  (which  he  does  not  by  any  means  prove), 
yet  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  men,  its  passage 
into  circulation  might  have  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  the  whole  national  economy.    It  might  work 
out  a  total  redistribution  of  wealth  before  it  Itad 
sU  passed  into  circulation  and  produced  its  legiti- 
mate effect  of  raising  prices.     Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  world  market  from  1500  to 
ISOO.    A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  money 
of  the  world.    This  addition  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  single  nation.     The  economical  superiority  of 
this  nation  in  western  Eorope  was  undisputed. 
ItD  political  superiority  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.     Spain,  by  virtue  of  its  immense  acqui- 
idtioss  of  gold  and  silver,  became  mistress  of  the 
wealth  and  lands  of  Europe.    Prices  rose  rapidly, 
bat  Spain  was  in  a  condition  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  quantity  of 
money  in  the  European  world  in  1600  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  four  times  what  it  was  in  1493. 
Bodin,  in  his  dueours  mr  Vexcemve  eherti,  pub- 
lished in  1574,  saj's  that  prices  had  risen  ten  to 
twelve  fold  within  seventy  years..  Bishop  Latimer, 
in  his  sermons  (157S),  says  that  be  had  to  pay 
sixteen  pounds  rent  for  the  estate  which  his  faUier 
had  had    for   three-fourths  of   a  pound.     The 
European  world  contemplated  this  unheard-of  and 
miivcrsal  rise  in  prices  with  dazed  fear.     If  this 
thing  continues,  says  Latimer,  we  shall  have  to  pay 
a  pound  for  a  hog  after  awhile.     It  was,  of  course, 
natural  that  men  should  see  in  such  a  revolu- 
tion a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities.   It 
was  widely  attributed  to  the  usurious  manipula- 
tions of  the  large  bemking  houses.    It  wa^  there- 
fijre  a  long  step  forward  toward  the  rise  of  eco- 
Domica  when  Bodin  declared  that   this   whole 
phenomenon  was  a  mere  sinking  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  not  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  other  commodities.    Just  as  much  com,  cloth, 
etc.,  is  produced  now  as  before,  and  at  the  same 
expense  of  labor  and  capital ;  the  only  difference 
t<,  that  money  has  become  much  more  plenty,  and 
consequently  has  sunk  in  price.    But  while  this 
expressed  a  great   economic   truth,  it  did  not 
change  the  fact  that  while  this  process  was  going 
on  it  had  produced  a  very  different  distribution 


of  wealth  among  the  European  nations  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Spain,  nor  could  it  obscure  the  fact 
that  money  had  been  the  great  instrument  in 
effecting  this  distribution.  The  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  this  enormous  redistribution  of 
wealth  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  thinkers 
of  all  nations.  They  naturally  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The  theory  which  they  elab- 
orated has  become  known  as  the  commercial  or 
mercantile  system,  and  was  the  first  attempt  to 
systematize  and  arrange  in  scientific  order  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  industrial  world, 
and,  as  such,  deserves  a  somewhat  careful  examin- 
ation. This  theory  arose  from  discussions  of  the 
money  question,  and  was  primarily  a  mere  theory 
of  money  and  of  the  laws  controlling  its  creation 
and  distribution.  It  included,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion of  many  other  points,  and  it  will  be  pre- 
sented here  as  it  appeared  in  its  later  form.  —  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  mercantile  school, 
as  Roscher  has  happily  remarked,  consists  in  a 
five-fold  over-estimation.  The  mercantile  writers, 
as  a  rule,  over-estimated  the  importance  of  a  dense 
population,  the  value  of  a  large  stock  of  money, 
the  advantages'  of  foreign  trade,  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  eflBciency  of 
governmental  control  and  supervision.  We  have 
already  explained  bow  naturally  they  were  led  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  over-value  the 
precious  metals,  which  formed  the  money  stock 
of  the  world.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
whole  mercantile  school  was  that  a  nation's  wealth 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  which  is  circulating  within  its  limits  as 
money,  and  that  the  national  economy  is  conse- 
quently to  be  organized  so  as  to  attract  as  much 
money  as  possible  into  the  country,  «nd  to  retain 
it  when  onee  obtained.  They  held  that  wherever 
money  performs  its  service  as  a  universal  medium 
of  exchange,  the  individual  is  rich  in  proportion 
as  he  can  control  money,  and  that  what  is  true  of 
the  individual  must  be  true  of  the  nation,  which 
is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  Further, 
that  although  the  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  con- 
sist altogether  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  of 
money  and  what  is  worth  money,  yet  money  is 
the  most  important  element  of  wealth,  because  it 
is  not  consumed  and  destroyed  like  provisions, 
and  because  it  forms  an  essential  condition  of  a 
lively  domestic  commerce,  and  of  a  great  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  and  must  also  be  regarded 
as  an  unusually  important,  nay,  indispensable,  re- 
source, and  as  a  powerful  promoter  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  Again,  tlmt  the  vigor,  authority, 
efficiency  and  power  of  the  government  at  home 
and  abroad  depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of 
money  at  its  disposal,  and  that  great  and  success- 
ful wars  can  never  be  waged  without  abundance 
of  money.  Finally,  that  the  importance  of  money 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all  those  states 
which,  by  means  of  manufacturing  industry,  for- 
eign trade  or  other  expedients,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  largest  amount  of  the  precious  met- 
als, and  in  whose  territories  there  is  the  liveliest 
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circulation  of  money,  hsve  distinguished  them- 
selves from  other  states  by  a  great  population, 
prosperity  and  power.  Starting  from  these  con- 
siderations, the  value  of  any  branch  of  national 
industry,  the  propriety  of  any  course  of  national 
policy,  must  be  tried  by  its  probable  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  money  at  the  nation's  disposal.  Agri- 
culture, although  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
people,  can  not  increase  the  national  wealth  very 
much,  because  its  products,  as  a  rule,  are  rapidly 
consumed,  and,  even  if  shipped  to  foreign  lands, 
can  not  bring  back  much  money,  since  they  are 
generally  exchanged  for  manufactures.  If  the 
products  of  agriculture  were  worked  over  at 
home  and  sent  abroad  in  a  perfected  form  they 
would  serve  to  support  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  population,  and  money  would 
flow  into  the  country  in  abundance.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  mercantilists,  then,  agriculture  is  to 
be  fostered  as  the  nourisher  of  the  nation,  and  as 
the  source  of  various  kinds  of  raw  material  which 
manufacturing  industry  needs;  but  as  compared 
with  other  branches  of  industry  which  contribute 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  money,  the  nerve  and 
sinew  of  national  power  and  prosperity,  it  is  only 
of  secondary  importance,  and  can  by  no  means  lay 
claim  to  special  care  and  favor.  In  reference  to 
mining,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  the  mercantile  school 
held,  that  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals  is  an 
extremely  important  source  of  national  wealth, 
for  it  contributes  immediately  to  swell  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver.  The  opening  of  mines, 
then,  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  must  be  a  special 
care  of  every  government  which  understands  its 
true  interest.  €k>ld  and  silver  mines  should  be 
kept  open,  even  if  they  yield  no  profit,  or  indeed 
if  they  can  be  worked  only  at  a  loss;  for  the 
money  with  which  the  costs  of  mining  are  de- 
frayed remains  in  the  country,  while  the  precious 
metals  so  obtained  are  a  permanent  gain  to  the 
national  wealth.  —  In  opposition  to  agriculture 
the  mercantile  system  recognizes  manufacturing 
industry  as  especially  impoitant  to  a  nation;  for 
it  alone  furnishes  those  products  and  commodities 
which  can  be  exchanged  with  foreign  countries 
for  cash,  while  it  also  prevents  money  from 
going  to  foreign  countries  in  return  for  manufact- 
ures. It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  power- 
ful lever  in  acquiring  money.  The  mercantilists 
hold  that  everything  which  can  be  produced  at 
home  should  be  produced  there,  even  if  the  costs 
of  production  and  prices  should  be  higher  than 
abroad;  for  the  higher  prices  paid  to  the  producers 
remain  at  home.  Those  branches  of  industry  are 
of  most  importance  which  furnish  artistic  products 
for  the  foreign  market,  for  these  not  only  prevent 
money  from  leaving  the  country  to  purchase  such 
things  elsewhere,  but  they  are  the  very  things 
that  bring  in  most  money.  In  consequence  of  the 
significance,  importance  and  necessity  of  such  in- 
dustry, it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  state  to  further  everything  which  can  promote 
it  in  any  way,  and  especially  to  aim  at  securing 


low  wages  of  labor,  cheap  provisions,  low  rates 
of  interest,  cheap  raw  materials,  skilled  laborers, 
large  markets,  cheap  transportation,  etc.,  since 
these  are  prime  conditions  of  the  expansion  and 
progress  of  the  technical  industries.  This  can 
only  be  attained  when  the  government  keeps  the 
wages  at  a  proper  minimum  by  police  regulations, 
fixes  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  hinders 
the  export  of  com,  fixes  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
renders  diflScult  the  exportation  of  raw  materiaK 
while  offering  a  premium  on  their  importation. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  persuade 
skilled  laborers  to  immigrate  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, reward  and  promote  skill  and  inventiveness 
by  patents  and  pensions,  by  monopolies  and  priv- 
ileges, improve  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation,  and  regulate  domestic  and  exclude 
foreign  competition.  What  the  landowner,  farm- 
er, laborer  and  capitalist,  and  the  whole  class  of 
consumers,  lose  by  this  policy,  is  made  up  to  the 
state  as  a  whole,  for  in  this  way  the  efflux  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  is  prevented,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  rapidity  of  circulation 
accrues  to  the  advantage  of  all.  In  regard  to 
domestic  commerce,  the  mercantile  school  held 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  exclusively  occupied  with 
domestic  wares  and  products,  it  is  of  importance, 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  only  in  so  far  as 
it  assists  manufacturing  industry  by  furnishing  it 
good  and  cheap  raw  material.  Very  different  is 
it  with  foreign  commerce,  which  occupies  a  most 
important  place  in  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
life  of  nations,  and  must,  therefore,  be  an  object 
of  special  care  to  the  state.  First  of  all,  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  money  leaves  the  land  through 
foreign  commerce,  or  at  least  that  no  more  flows 
out  than  comes  back.  The  ' '  balance  of  trade  "  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  movement  of  the 
money.  In  order  to  secure  a  favorable  "  balance 
of  trade,"  that  is,  in  order  that  more  money  sliall 
be  imported  than  is  exported,  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures  is  to  be  prevented  or  ren- 
dered difiicult  by  customs  duties,  while  the  im- 
portation of  raw  material  is  to  be  allowed,  because 
it  promotes  manufacturing  industry  at  home. 
The  exportation  of  domestic  manufactures,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  promoted  by  every  possible 
means,  since  they  bring  in  money  the  most  surely 
and  in  the  largest  quantities.  In  order  that  the 
manufactures  may  obtain  a  large  market  in  foreign 
lands,  especial  care  must  be.devoted  to  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  wares  and  products  so 
as  to  compete  easily  with  foreign  products.  The 
cheapness  of  the  goods  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
methods  mentioned  above,  by  low  taxes,  etc., 
while  the  quality  is  to  be  assured  by  a  veiy  de- 
tailed system  of  inspection  and  control  on  the 
I>art  of  the  government.  The  latter  must  examine 
all  commodities  destined  for  foreign  markets, 
insist  upon  honest  and  fair  workmanship,  and 
confiscate  all  goods  of  a  poor  quality  or  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  injure  the  prospects  of  trade. 
It  should  further  assist  and  encourage  the  pro- 
ducers by  rebates  and  premiums  on  exportation. 
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and  should  imnre  them  against  unavoidable  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes.  The  mercantilists  claimed 
that  premiums  on  exports  do  not  injure  anybody, 
because  they  are  paid  to  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  consequently  remain  at  home.  Foreign 
commerce  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  great  trading  companies,  by  the  planting 
of  colonies,  by  treaties  of  commerce  with  other 
nations,  by  great  fairs,  etc.  —  The  mercantile 
school  insisted,  further,  that  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  money  by  mining,  manufacturing  and 
trade  did  no  good  of  itself,  but  that  if  the  money 
was  to  accomplish  its  true  mission,  and  be  of  any 
great  advantage,  it  must  circulate  rapidly  from 
hand  to  band.  A  large  body  of  consimiers,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  to  any  great  advance  in  national 
wealth.  The  state  should  not  be  niggardly  in  its 
expenditure,  for,  since  the  money  all  remains  in 
the  land,  a  liberal  consumption  of  products  and 
wares  promotes  production  in  every  line.  Their 
theory  of  taxation  was,  that  so  far  as  the  expenses 
of  government  can  not  be  defrayed  by  domains, 
monopolies,  fees,  etc.,  they  should  be  met  by  tax- 
ing the  profits  of  the  citizens.  Oreat  care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  not  to  tax  infant  indus- 
tries too  heavily,  and  in  many  cases  they  should 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  Since  the  power 
and  basis  of  national  wealth  are  to  be  found 
in  a  large  and  dense  population,  the  state  should 
devote  especial  attention  to  promoting,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  the  growth  of  population. 
Their  views  on  population  are  easily  accounted 
for.  Society  was  in  that  transition  state  when 
every  increase  in  numbers,  so  far  from  resulting 
in  greater  proverty  and  distress,  acted  merely  as  a 
stimulant  to  new^undertakings  and  richer  achieve- 
ments. —  The  above  set  of  views,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  mercantile  or  commercial  theory  has 
been  given,  ruled  the  political  world  during  the 
whole  period  of  modem  times  down  to  the  close 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  still  maintains  a 
hold  in  some  places.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
pofflible,  to  say  who  was  the  founder  of  the  mer- 
cantile school,  or  in  what  land  it  had  its  origin. 
It  was  such  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ditions of  society  that  it  made  its  appearance 
about  the  same  time  in  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land. And  although  a  good  case  may  be  made 
oat  for  Italian  and  French  thinkers  as  the  earliest 
theorizers  on  this  subject,  yet  an  exact  form 
was  given  to  these  views  first  by  Thomas  Mun  in 
a  posthumous  work  published  in  1664,  and  enti- 
tled "England's  Trea.sure  by  Foreign  Trade;  or, 
the  Balance  of  our  Foreign  Trade  is  the  rule  of 
our  Treasure." — One  of  the  practical  results  of 
*uch  views,  when  adopted  by  statesmen,  was  a 
thoroughgoing  paternal  system  of  government. 
The  state  undertook  to  regulate  every  department 
of  life.  Free  trade  was  as  unknown  as  free 
speech  or  free  thought.  The  economy  of  the 
world  was  forced,  as  it  were,  into  a  strait- jacket. 
Everything  moved  along  artificial  channels.  Noth- 
ing was  natural  and  free.  There  came  a  time,  of 
course,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  when  such  a 
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state  of  things  was  no  longer  tenable.  Men  began 
to  grow  restive  under  this  continual  restraint. 
They  longed  for  a  greater  liberty  of  thought, 
speech  and  action.  The  period  of  agitation  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  world  began  in  earnest 
with  Voltaire.  It  was  one  of  his  contemporaries 
and  countrymen  who  voiced  the  general  diswatis- 
faction  of  the  time  in  economical  matters.  Side 
by  side  with  the  champions  of  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  Francois  Quesnay  represented 
the  economical  phase  of  this  great  struggle.  The 
system  which  he  founded  has  been  called  the  agri- 
cultural or  physiocratic.  It  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mercan- 
tilistic  school.  Although  it  never  acquired  the 
importance,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  of 
the  latter,  yet  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  our  special  attention. 
—  If  the  mercantile  theory  over-estimated  the  im- 
portance of  the  technical  industries  and  of  the 
towns,  the  physiocratic  went  as  far  the  other  way 
in  its  valuation  of  agriculture  and  of  the  country. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  physiocrats 
were  few  and  simple.  The  very  name  itself 
which  was  given  to  the  school  signifies  its  most 
important  characteristic.  Its  first  principle  was, 
that  all  national  wealth  is  derived  from  the  soil; 
agriculture  is  the  only  productive  occupation ;  the 
production  of  raw  material  is  the  only  calling  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  exceeds  the  cost 
of  production.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  yields 
not  only  enough  to  support  him  while  engaged 
in  the  labor,  but  a  surplus  over  and  above  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  net  product.  This  net 
product  generally  falls  to  the  landlord  under 
the  form  of  rent,  and  is  the  fimd  from  which  all 
expenditures  of  a  public  nature  must  be  defrayed. 
The  landlords,  since  they  live  without  labor,  are 
called  the  elame  ditponiNe,  and  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  public.  Manu- 
facturers and  artisans  are  unproductive.  They 
add  value,  it  is  true,  to  the  raw  material  which 
they  work  over,  but  only  as  much  as  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  their  support  while  engaged  in  their 
work.  If  they  are  able  to  save  anything  from 
their  income,  they  do  it  either  by  limiting  their 
consumption  within  too  narrow  bounds,  or  by 
some  favoritism  of  government  or  of  chance, 
which  secures  them  against  competition.  Al- 
though unproductive,  these  classes  are  by  no 
means  useless,  since  by  their  labor  they  give 
permanence  to  the  utilities  embodied  in  raw 
material,  and  by  their  improvements  they  lessen 
the  cost  at  which  the  agricultural  classes  can 
supply  themselves  with  the  needed  manufact- 
ures; and  so,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  farmers,  they  render  possible  the  in- 
crease of  the  ground  rent,  that  is,  of  the  net 
national  revenue.  Their  views  on  money  were 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  mercantile 
school.  While  they  acknowledged  a  nation  to  be 
rich  which  possessed  much  money,  yet  since 
money  can  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
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only  by  exchanging  agricultural  productions,  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  such  an  exchange.  They 
looked  upon  commerce  in  the  same  light  as  manu- 
facturing industry.  It  added  no  value  to  the 
commodities  beyond  the  wages  of  the  laborers  en- 
gaged in  transportation.  Since  the  only  surplus 
product  of  labor  is  tlU^  ground  rent,  physiocrats 
maintain  that  all  taxation  should  fall  upon  this 
alone.  Any  tax  upon  industry,  wages  or  com- 
merce, ten^  simply  to  increase  the  price  of  man- 
ufactured commodities,  and  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  so  diminish  the 
ground  rent  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  nation. 
The  practical  consequences  of  these  few  principles 
were  sweeping  and  widespread.  They  demanded 
unlimited  freedom  of  competition  in  every  de- 
partment of  economic  life,  abolition  of  all  im- 
port and  export  duties,  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  by  every  possible  means,  simplifica- 
tion of  taxation,  and  the  protecting  of  industry 
and  trade  by  leaving  it  the  fullest  liberty.  —  The 
rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  the  time.  Not  only  France,  but  all  Europe, 
was  just  emerging  from  the  feverish  and  excited 
period  of  over-speculation  which  ended  with  the 
collapse  of  John  Law's  Mississippi  bubble.  Men 
bad  seen  every  form  of  property  take  wings  and 
fly  away;  all  classes  in  the  community  had  spec- 
ulated and  lost;  but  the  farming  class  had  been 
relatively  safe.  Landed  property  in  France  had 
indeed  increased  somewhat  in  value:  no  wonder 
that  men  turned  their  attention  thither  in  the  hope 
of  recuperating  their  lost  and  ruined  fortunes. 
This  seemed  like  a  solid  rock  in  the  wild  and  fluc- 
tuating sea  of  speculative  vocations.  Quesnay's 
glorification  of  agriculture,  therefore,  fell  into 
good  ground  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
— The  economic  views  of  the  physiocrats  are 
intimately  connected  with  their  etbico-political 
ideas.  They  base  their  social  laws  upon  natural 
laws,  and  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
the  useful  and  the  just.  They  were  not  content 
with  studying  merely  one  phase  of  national  life, 
the  economic  side,  but  endeavored  to  trace  this 
back  to  a  greater  whole,  to  connect  it  with  the 
political  and  moral  .elements  of  social  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Quesnay's  idea,  the  world  and  humanity 
are  controlled  by  certain  permanent  physical  and 
moral  laws,  which  man  is  to  seek  out  and  use  for 
his  own  ends.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  hu- 
man and  social  life  consists  in  the  appropriation 
and  control  of  matter  for  human  ends,  and  so  in 
improving  and  increasing  man's  prosperity.  In 
following  out  this  aim  man  must  obey  the  demands 
of  justice  in  its  connection  with  the  idea  of  the 
useful.  This  idea  of  justice  manifests  itself  in 
freedom  and  in  property,  that  is,  in  the  right  of 
every  one  to  do  what  does  not  injure  the  whole, 
and  to  acquire,  possess  and  use  all  commodities  so 
far  as  this  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  social  organization,  with  the 
behests  of   morality  and  of   political   wisdom. 


Freedom  and  property,  therefore,  are  fundamental 
elements  of  human  nature  and  of  political  organ- 
ization, rights  of  such  high  importance  and  sa- 
credneas  that  in  every  human'society  they  are  to 
be  highly  valued,  and  to  be  protected,  secured 
and  promoted,  since  they  form  the  essential  su]>- 
port  and  condition  of  the  state  in  general;  and 
without  freedom  and  property,  without  law  and 
justice,  no  economical  nor  intellectual  nor  politi- 
cal nor  moral  progress  of  nations  is  conceivable. 
In  a  word,  the  physiocrats  demanded  freedom 
and  justice  in  all  social  relaticms,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  trade 
and  commerce,  equality  before  the  law  for  e^ery 
man,  etc.,  and  the  example  of  nature  was  to  be 
the  criterion  and  model  of  all  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions.  —  The  theor}'  of  the  physiocrats 
had  an  ardent  admirer  and  defender  in  the  prac- 
tical statesman,  Turgot,  who  attempted  the  task  of 
saving  and  regenerating  France  by  reorganizing 
the  finance  and  economy  of  the  nation  in  accor- 
dance with  physiocratic  principles.  With  his 
brief  and  troubled  career  as  prime  minister  of 
France,  disappeared  all  hope  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats.  The  school 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  acquired  it.  Adam  Smith,  how- 
ever, who  gives  an  account  of  the  school,  princi- 
pally to  show  up  its  errore,  admits  that  the  system, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  was  perhaps  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  truth  that  had  up  to  his 
time  been  published  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  and  ascribes  important  practical  results 
to  its  temporary  but  universal  acceptance  in  the 
French  republic  of  letters.  —  The  next  system  of 
political  economy  arose  in  England,, and  has  been 
called  the  industrial  system.  It  was  the  first  fairly 
successful  attempt  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tional wealth  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  — Adam 
Smith,  the  founder  of  our  modem  science  of  polit- 
ical economy,  had  for  years  made  a  study  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena  and  economic  theories  before  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  production  of 
the  work  which  has  made  his  name  immortal. 
He  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent 
French  economists,  especially  with  Quesnay,  the 
founder  of  the  physiocratic  school,  for  whom  he 
always  entertained  the  greatest  admiration.  After 
returning  to  England  he  withdrew  to  the  solitude 
of  private  life,  and  after  five  years  of  constant 
study  be  began  to  formulate  his  economic  theo- 
ries in  a  systematic  treatise.  Five  years  more 
of  unremitting  toil  were  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  the  book,  and  in  1776  appeared  his  "In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations."  It  placed  him  immediately  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  economists,  and  marked  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  economic  science.  Adam 
Smith's  career,  as  Eisenhardt  well  says,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  that  epoch-making  works  are 
produced  only  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  life,  and 
that  even  in  a  special  department  they  can  only 
be  produced  by  men  of  the  most  comprehenavc 
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culture.  — "Wealth,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  con- 
sists in  all  material  commodities  which  are  serv- 
iceable to  the  attainment  of  human  ends.  It  has 
its  origin  in  human  labor,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  natural  agents  and  Ihe  results  of  saving,  i. «., 
capital,  effects  the  gradual  advance  of  nations  in 
prosperity  and  industry.  Labor  is  most  effective 
and  fruitful  when  properly  divided  and  combined 
in  the  various  economic  occupations,  and  when  left 
free  and  unhindered  to  employ  itself  as  it  sees  fit 
in  production  and  exchange.  Out  of  this  division 
and  combination  and  unhindered  employment  of 
labor  arises  such  a  distribution  of  wealth  as  se- 
cures to  every  participant  in  production  his  fair 
share  of  the  proiduct.  This  last  holds  true  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  individuals.  —  These  ideas  per- 
vade all  Adam  Smith's  expositions  in  political 
economy.  They  should  be  kept  in  imnd  as  we 
develop  the  subject  more  fully.  A  prominent 
feature  in  Smith's  system  is  the  importance  he 
assigns  to  the  psychological  element  in  human 
activity,  particularly  in  economic  activity.  Self- 
love  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  intercourse  of 
human  society;  it  is  a  justifiable  moral  force,  and 
is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
view  it  follows  :  that  nature  herself  has  provided 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  national  wealth  by 
giving  man  such  a  nature  and  putting  him  in  such 
a  world;  that  the  surest,  most  effectual,  nay,  the 
only,  way  to  make  a  nation  prosperous  and  rich 
is  by  following  the  example  and  hints  of  nature, 
by  letting  every  individual  pursue  his  own  advan- 
tage in  the  way  that  pleases  him,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  infringe  upon  his  neighbor's  rights,  and 
bj  letting  him  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
with  those  of  another's  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  free  play  of  self-interest  and  individual  activ- 
ity furthers  generally  the  common  good  also,  so 
that  there  is  rarely  occasion  for  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  economic  matters.  This  principle 
is  fundamental,  and  Smith  recurs  to  it  again  and 
again.  In  connection  with  this  he  emphasizes  the 
right  of  individual  liberty  and  equality,  and  in- 
sIhIs  upon  the  abolition  of  all  the  restrictions  and 
hindrances  to  trade  and  commerce  which  impeded 
thepa  in  his  day.  Men  have  a  natural  right  to 
apply  their  property  and  talents  in  that  business 
which  will  bring  them  the  largest  return,  and  the 
state  has  no  right  to  interfere  except  to  protect 
individuals  in  their  natural  rights  from  the  en- 
croachment of  others.  Freedom  of  individual 
activity  is  the  animating,  fructifying  principle  of 
economic  life.  It  is  the  air  in  which  the  body 
economic  lives,  the  light  which  vivifies  it,  the 
breath  which  pervades  it,  and  excites  everything 
to  activity,  the  basis  of  all  development  and  per- 
fection, the  lever  of  all  progress,  the  spell  by 
which  everything  bad  may  be  exorcised,  and  all 
that  is  good  and  great  and  enduring  may  be  ex- 
cited. (Kautz.)  Enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
individual  and  the  interest  of  society  are  one ; 
there  is,  therefore,  an  ultimate  agreement  and 
harmony  of  all  economic  interests.  —  Smith's  the- 


ory has  been  very  properly  called  a  theory  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  he  considered  not  only 
production  but  also  exchange  and  distribution; 
but  exchange  he  discussed  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing production,  while  he  disposed  of  distribu- 
tion in  such  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory  way 
that  his  views  on  that  subject  have  not  commend- 
ed themselves  to  any  great  number  of  subsequent 
economists.  Wealth  does  not  consist  in  land  alone, 
nor  in  money  alone,  but  in  all  those  material 
things  which  are  suitable  to  satisfy  human  wants 
and  to  increase  the  conveniences  and  amusements 
of  life.  It  is  produced  by  labor  working  in  con- 
junction with  natural  agents  and  the  products  of 
previous  labor,  viz.,  capital.  Of  these,  labor  is 
by  far  the  most  important  factor.  It  is  rendered 
efficient  by  division  and  combination.  (See  La- 
bob.)  It  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangea- 
ble value  of  all  commodities.  (See  Yalite.)  Di- 
vision and  combination  of  labor  are  possible  on 
any  large  scale  only  when  exchange  of  products 
is  possible.  Fi'eedom  of  exchange,  therefore,  is 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  highest  productiv- 
ity of  labor.  Labor  is  distinguished  as  productive 
and  vmproductive.  The  former  includes  all  labor 
which  fixes  and  embodies  itself  in  material  objects, 
while  the  latter  includes  all  immaterial,  social  and 
intellectual  services.  Commerce,  manufactures 
and  agriculture  are  all  productive  ;  but  the  last 
is  the  most  productive,  for  it  employs  both  human 
and  natural  agents  at  once.  It  is  the  most  solid 
and  enduring  source  of  wealth,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  national  prosperity.  It  is  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of  all  other  occupations.  —  Capital  is 
that  portion  of  one's  stock  or  accumulation  at 
property  which  is  employed  productively,  ».  «., 
so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  to  its  owner.  It  is  divided 
into  circulating  and  fixed  capital,  the  former  in- 
cluding such  as  must  pass  out  of  its  owner's  pos- 
session before  it  can  yield  a  return,  the  latter  be- 
ing that  which  may  remain  in  one's  possession  and 
still  yield  a  profit.  An  example  of  the  former  is 
a  merchant's  stock  of  goods;  of  the  latter,  invest- 
ments in  permanent  improvements  of  a  farm  or  a 
factory.  It  will  be  seen  that  Smith  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  labor  as  a  factor  of  production; 
although  he  was  the  first  to  give  us  an  even  ap- 
proximately complete  and  satisfactory  discussion 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. He  was  also  the  first  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  idea  of  capital,  and  to  recognize  its 
accumulative  power  and  its  significance  in  an  in- 
dustrial system.  He  did  not  realize,  however,  the 
importance  of  the  non-capital  stock  in  the  national 
economy,  and  consequently  left  deficiencies  in  his 
theory  which  he  could  not  supply.  —  Another 
field  in  which  Smith  did  original  work  was  his 
theory  of  the  circulation  or  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties ;  the  theory  of  price,  of  money,  of  market 
movements,  etc.  Money  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  man's  tendency  to  exchange,  and  also 
the  condition  of  any  extensive  system  of  exchange. 
Money  is  not  identical  with  wealth,  as  many  have 
maintained,  nor  is  it  even  the  most  important 
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kind  of  wealth.  It  is  a  simple  commodity  wliose 
value  and  price  varies  like  those  of  aiiy  other 
commodity. .  It  is  to  he  regarded  as  an  unproduc- 
tive, dead  capital,  because  it  leaves  no  utility  fixed 
in  a  material  object  as  it  passes  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  amount  of  money  in  a  land  bears  a 
fixed,  though  perhaps  indeterminable,  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  exchanges  to  be  effected  by  it.  Price 
is  distinguished :  1,  as  real  price,  the  quantity 
of  neces-saries  or  conveniences  of  life  given  for  a 
commodity,,  and  nominal  price,  or  the  quantity  of 
money  given  for  it;  3,  as  natural  price  and  market 
price.  Market  price  is  determined  by  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  and  is  affected  by  temporary  de- 
mand and  supply.  Natural  price  is  such  a  price 
as  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  production. 
The  former  tends  to  approximate  to  the  latter. 
Natural  price  includes,  as  constituent  parts,  nat- 
ural, i.  t.,  ordinary,  wages  of  labor,  natural  rent 
for  ground,  and  natural  profits  of  stock  employed 
in  raising,  preparing  and  bringing  to  market  the 
commodity.  —  Smith  was  the  first  economist  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  income,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  elements  of  its  increase  and  distribution. 
He  divided  national  income  into  wages  of  labor, 
ground  rent  and  interest  on  capital,  and  developed 
to  some  extent  the  principles  which  underlie  their 
distribution.  Rent  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
price  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  since  all 
land  cultivated  must  yield  more  than  enough  to 
sustain  the  labor  employed  on  it,  all  land  yields  a 
rent.  Position  is  as  important  an  element  as  fer- 
tility in  determining  the  rent  of  land.  The  nat- 
ural reward  of  labor  is  the  product  of  the  same. 
But  in  a  civilized  society  where  the  land  has  been 
appropriated  and  capital  has  been  accumulated, 
the  laborer  only  secures  a  portion  of  the  product 
as  his  reward,  and  must  give* a  portion  to  the 
landlord  and  another  to  the  capitalist.  The  wages 
of  labor  are  determined  by  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  price.  We  may  designate  that  as  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  which  will  barely  enable 
the  laborer  to  found  a  family  and  keep  himself 
able  to  work.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
laborer  may  secure  for  himself  a  rate  far  exceeding 
this.  Wages  are  highest,  not  in  the  most  wealthy 
countries,  but  in  those  which  are  increasing  in 
wealth  most  rapidly.  Combinations  of  workmen 
to  raise  wages  can  seldom  accomplish  any  good, 
and  generally  do  great  injury.  The  rate  of  profits 
on  capital  varies  very  greatly  in  different  states  of 
society.  It  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  It  tends  to  fall  as  society  ad- 
vances, while  rent  and  wages  tend  to  rise.  As 
labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  so  saving  and 
economy  are  the  only  means  of  accumulating, 
i.  e.,  of  creating,  capital. — We  have  called  Smith's 
system  a  theory  of  production,  and  rightly,  too, 
as  distinguished  from  a  theory  of  distribution, 
which  political  economy  is  still  waiting  for;  but 
Smith  was  the  first  to  present  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers as  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as 
those  of  the  producers,  whose  interests  as  a  class 
bad  been  almost  exclusively  regarded  by  previous 


economists.  Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  all  production,  and  the  interests  of 
producers  are  to  be  consida«d  and  furthered  only 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  consumera. 
Smith's  ideas  of  the  significance  of  a  large  popu- 
lation were  distinctly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
mercantilists,  and  foreshadowed,  in  an  indistinct 
manner,  those  of  Malthus.  —  Smith's  chapters  on 
taxation  marked  an  epoch  in  this  department 
also.  He  developed  the  economic  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. He  discusses,  first,  what  are  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government  or  commonwealth; 
which  of  those  expenses  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  general  contributions  of  the  whole  society, 
and  which  of  them  by  that  of  some  particular 
part  only,  or  of  some  particular  members  of  it; 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which 
the  whole  society  may  be  made  to  contribute 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  incumbent  on  the 
whole  society,  and  what  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  of  those  meth- 
ods; and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  what  are  the  reasons 
and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  rev- 
enue, or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have  been 
the  effects  of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  so- 
ciety. Smith's  canons  of  taxation  have  become 
classic,  and  English  and  American  political  econ- 
omy has  not  yet  got  beyond  them.  (See  Finance, 
SciKMCB  OF.) — "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  stands 
as  the  dividing  line  between  ancient  and  modem 
thought  on  economic  subjects.  It  is  the  synthesis 
and  conclusion  of  everything  that  had  preceded: 
it  is  the  starting  point  and  basis  of  all  subsequent 
development.  If  we  were  to  sum  up,  says  Kautz, 
the  defects  of  the  industrial  (Smithian)  system  of 
political  economy,  we  should  mention,  first,  the 
overwhelming  predominance  of  the  material  ele- 
ment, which  prevented  the  founder  of  the  modem 
science  of  economics  from  properly  appreciating 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  political 
and  economic  life,  and  caused  him  to  devote  his 
attention  exclusively  to  the  purely  economic  ele- 
ments and  factors.  Man  appears  in  his  exposi- 
tions, not  as  an  ethico-political  being,  but  as  a 
mere  wheel  in  the  sweep  of  a  great  mechanism. 
Nothing  but  the  economic  ability,  the  producing 
power,  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  is  consid- 
ered, and  consequently  the  higher  moral  and  polit- 
ical ends  and  relations  of  the  community  are  left 
out  of  sight.  As  a  consequence.  Smith's  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  are  defective,  since  he  gives 
but  little  attention  to  these  elements  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  politico-social  life  of  nations.  He 
devotes  his  thought  always  and  everywhere  to  the 
greatest  possible  sum  total  of  production.  He 
rarely  considers,  how,  by  what  means  and  at  what 
sacrifice  of  moral  and  social  interests,  this  sum 
total  has  been  produced,  or  in  what  proportion, 
or  whether  in  any  at  all,  those  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  product  who  have  assisted  in 
its  production,  or  whether  prosperity,  enjoyment 
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and  reward  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  sacrifices 
and  privations  of  lalior.  He  fails  to  attain  to  that 
deeper  conception  of  the  higher  spiritual  essence 
of  the  state  and  national  life:  for  nations  are  to 
him  nothing  but  aggregates  of  individuals  con- 
trolled hj  merely  material  and  economic  motives, 
and  not  communities  of  souls  who,  aside  from 
their  material  ends  and  wants,  have  and  pursue 
moral,  political  and  spiritual  ends  and  aims.  A 
second  defect  is  the  almost  absolute  glorification 
of  self-interest,  and  the  raising  of  individual  ad- 
vantage to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  economics,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
views  of  state  interference  become  one-sided,  and, 
CD  the  other,  economics  becomes  a  mere  science  of 
private  acquisition  and  exchange,  in  which  the 
individual  appears  as  an  egoistic  natural  force 
which  works  always  and  everywhere  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  every  interference  of  the  state  on 
grounds  of  public  interest  becomes  superfluous. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Smith's  views  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory  of  the  state  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  negative  atomistic  view  of 
dvil  society,  and  regard  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals as  the  sole  end  of  the  community.  Just  as 
the  state,  in  the  view  of  political  rationalism,  was 
nothing  but  a  legal  institution  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  appeared  as  an  asso- 
ciation based  on  a  contract,  so  in  the  economic 
rationalism  of  Smith  it  is  only  a  union  of  private 
economies,  and  an  association  based  on  the  ex- 
change system  of  individuals;  and  in  both  theo- 
ries the  private  advantage  of  the  individual  ap- 
pearti  as  the  cause  and  bond  of  association.  To 
this  defective  conception  of  the  state  we  must 
ascribe  the  fact  tliat  the  "lainet  faxre,  laisset 
foaer"  theory  finds  its  extremest  development 
and  sanction  in  Smithianism.  The  role  of  the 
litate  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  public  in  the  national  economy  ia 
declared  to  be  almost  unconditionally  injurious 
and  dangerous.  —  Among  other  defects  we  may 
mention  his  emphasis  of  value  in  exchange  and 
disregard  of  value  in  use,  his  denying  to  imma- 
lerial  labor  the  quality  of  productiveness,  his  un- 
satisfactory treatment  of  the  elements  of  nature 
and  capital  in  production,  his  failure  to  appreciate 
the  importance  and  range  of  combination  and 
asiiociation  among  laborers,  his  superficial  discus- 
sion of  fundamental  concepts  and  disregard  of 
form  and  arrangement  in  grouping  his  material. 
Finally,  we  must  characterize  as  a  defect,  Smith's 
conception  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  the  laws  which  contnd  and  regulate  the 
economic  life  of  nations,  and  of  the  absolutely 
nnconditional  validity  and  applicability  of  all  eco- 
nomic principles  and  truths.  Out  of  this  view 
rose  a  politico-economic  theory  which  leads  to  a 
fatalism,  in  which  the  ethical  power  and  freedom 
of  the  human  will  are  utterly  powerless  in  the 
grasp  of  natural  law.  No  att^tion  is  paid  to 
those  historic,  national  and  natural  peculiarities 
upon  which  the  different  foim  and  development 


of  the  various  systems  of  national  economy  de- 
pend, and  by  wWch,  therefore,  the  concrete  rela- 
tive significance  and  truth  of  economic  principles, 
institutions  and  systems  are  conditioned.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  construct  an  abstract,  universal 
science  of  economics  valid  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  —  The  prog- 
ress of  political  economy  since  Adam  Smith  has 
consisted  principally  in  improvements  in  detail 
and  form.  No  independent  and  opposed  system 
has  been  constructed,  if  we  except  socialism, 
which  is  worth  noticmg;  but  many  special  de- 
partments have  been  enriched.  Among  the  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence we  may  mention  the  following:  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  Malthus  and  Laud- 
erdale in  England;  J.  B.  Say  and  Canard  in 
France;  and  Sartorius  and  Buesch  in  Germany. 
In  the  second  decade  come  Ricardo  in  England; 
Qanilh  and  Sismondi  in  France;  Huf eland,  Lotz, 
Storch  and  Soden  in  Germany ;  and  Gioja  in 
Italy.  After  these  come  the  Englishmen,  James 
Mill,  Torrens  and  M'Culloch  ;  the  Frenchmen, 
Tracy,  Droz,  and  Louis  Say;  the  Germans,  Rau 
and  Nebenius;  and  the  Italian,  Fuoco.  St.  Cha- 
mans  in  France,  and  Adam  Mniler  in  Glermany, 
may  be  mentioned  as  decided  opponents  of 
Smith's  system.  Senior,  Eisdell,  Scrope  in  En- 
gland, Rossi  and  Chevalier  in  France,  and  Her- 
mann, Schoen,  Baumstark,  Hagen  and  Riedel  in 
Germany,  promoted  the  progress  of  the  science 
during  the  years  after  1880.  During  the  decade 
1840-50  Dunoyer  and  Bastiat  in  France,  ThQnen, 
List,  SchQtz,  Hildebrand  and  Bemhardi  in  Ger- 
many, and  John  Stuart  Mill  in  England,  deserve 
especial  notice.  Tooke,  Macleod,  Sargant,  Atkin- 
son and  Cairnes  in  England,  Baudrillart,  Cour- 
celle-Seneuil  in  France,  Bianchini  and  Carballo  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  Roscher,  Knies,  Mangoldt, 
Stein  and  Schaffle  complete  ihe  list  of  those  who 
up  to  1860  had  done  very  much  original  work  in 
the  science  among  European  writers.  —  It  is  worth 
while  to  mention  the  special  topics  which  have 
been  the  objects  of  thought  and  attention  in  con- 
nection with  those  who  have  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  special  study.  Whately,  Senior,  Mill, 
Chevalier,  Cairnes  and  Enies  have  done  valuable 
work  in  defining  and  determining  the  nature  and 
problems  of  economic  science.  Say,  Lauderdale, 
Hufeland,  Lotz,  Rau,  Hermann,  Bastiat,  Fried- 
lander,  Bemhardi,  Thomas  and  Knies  have 
labored  at  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science, 
weaUh,  talue,  etc.  Dunoyer,  Hermann,  Gioja, 
Ganilh,  Bemhardi  and  Say  have  investigated  the 
theory  of  labor"  its  productivity  and  freedom. 
The  theory  of  capital  has  been  furthered  by  Say, 
Hermann  and  Dietzel;  that  of  price  by  Hermann 
and  Tooke;  that  of  the  productivity  of  nature  by 
Say,  Lotz,  Rau,  Bernhardi  and  Malthus;  that  of 
money  by  Hoffmann,  Ganilh,  Senior,  Chevalier; 
and  that  of  the  movement  of  precious  metals  by 
Ricardo,  Senior,  Jacob,  Tooke,  Helffcrich  and 
Soetbeer.  The  laws  of  distribution  have  been 
treated   at   length  by  Say,  Sismondi,   Ricardo, 
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Hermann,  Thlinen,  M'CuUoch,  Rossi,  Bcrnhardi, 
Nebenius,  Read,  Mangoldt,  Jones,  Baatiat  and 
Carey,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
trines of  rent,  wages  and  profits.  The  theory  of 
national  consumption  has  been  elaborated  by  Say, 
M'Culloch,  Sismondi,  Vorlaender,  Hermann  and 
Roscher;  that  of  the  equilibrium  between  con- 
sumption and  production  by  Say,  Mai  thus,  Her- 
mann, Sismondi  and  Bemhardi;  that  of  credit  by 
Thornton,  Nebenius,  Coquelin  and  Dietzel;  that  of 
partnership  by  Bteid;  that  of  banking  by  Buesch, 
Thornton,  Ricardo,  Tooke,  Wilson,  FuUarton, 
Coquelin,  Macleod,  Huebner,  Thoel  and  Gilbert; 
that  of  transportation  by  List,  Chevalier  and 
Knies;  that  of  the  political  economy  of  agricult- 
ure by  Roscher,  ThUnen,  Lavergne,  Passy  and 
Wolowskl ;  of  manufacturing  industry  by  Sis- 
mondi, Babbage  and  Roscher;  that  of  international 
trade  by  Say,  Hlcardo,  J.  Mill,  J.  Stuart  Mill  and 
BUsch;  that  of  colonization  by  Wakefield,  Tor- 
rens,  List  and  Roscher;  that  of  pauperism  by 
Eden,  Villeneuve,  Villerme,  (Jerando,  Vogt, 
Mohl,  SchUtz  and  Schmidt ;  that  of  population 
by  Malthus,  Sadler,  Senior  and  Roscher;  that  of 
finance  by  Malthus,  Jacob,  SchSn,  Rau,  Stein, 
Ricardo,  M'Culloch,  Molkte,  Nebenius,  Baum- 
stark,  Augier,  Carey,  Bianchlni,  Dietzel,  and 
many  practical  men  of  all  nations.  — The  merest 
glance  at  the  various  tendencies  which  have  re- 
Tcaled  themselves  in  the  economic  literature  of 
(his  century  will  convince  one  that  it  la  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difiSculty  to  group  the  various 
writers  on  economics  according  to  particular 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  select  a  set  of  views  and 
opinions  which  any  number  of  eminent  authori- 
ties consider  and  acknowledge  as  their  own.  The 
various  adherents  of  a  given  system  do  not  often 
acknowledge  a  principle  in  the  same  decided 
way.  The  same  thinker  often  belongs  not  merely 
to  one  but  to  several  schools,  according  to  his 
views  on  certain  fundamental  ideas.  We  may 
distinguish,  however,  the  following  general  tend- 
encies: 1.  Those  who,  while  they  accept  Smith's 
system  in  general,  enlarge  the  idea  of  wealth 
and  productivity,  and  extend  it  also  to  immaterial 
commodities,  services  and  labor.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  J.  B.  Say,  Ganilh,  Rossi, 
Dunoyer  and  Qamier,  in  France;  Lauderdale, 
Wakefield,  M'Culloch  and  Macleod,  in  England; 
Hufeland,  Soden,  Bulau,  Storch,  Hermann,  List, 
Eiselen,  Steinlein,  Roscher  and  Dietzel,  in  Ger- 
many; and  Gioja,  Boselllni,  Boccardo,  Scialoja 
and  Bianchini,  in  Italy.  2.  Those  who  empha- 
size the  idea  of  value  in  use,  and  claim  for  it  an 
important  rdle  in  political  economy:  Lauderdale, 
Schon,  Riedel,  Rau,  Bemhardi,  Roscher,  Enies, 
Cherbuliez,  Muller,  List,  Say,  Gioja  and  Bian-' 
ehini.  8.  Those  who  have  resurrected  some  old 
mercantilistic  and  protectionist  ideas,  condemn 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
idea  of  free  trade,  and  under  the  modem  cry  of 
"protection  to  national  labor,"  attempt  to  free 
domestic  industry  from  foreign  competition  by 
high  import  duties:   Ferrier,   Oanilh,  L.  Say, 


Thiers,  Gtoldenberg,  St.  Chamans  and  Lebastier, 
in  Pmnce;  Hopf,  BUsch,  PfeifFer,  Eiwnhart. 
Brentano  and  List,  in  Germany;  Colton,  Carey 
and  Thompson  in  America.  4.  The  school  of 
absolute  free  trade,  embracing  most  English  and 
French  and  many  American  economists,  and  of 
the  German,  Prince-Smith,  Hubner,  BrUggemann. 
Hagen,  Lotz,  Osiender,  Wirth  and  Bergius. 
The  term  Manchester  party  was  applied  to  a  wing 
of  this  school,  composed  mostly  of  practical  men, 
who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
great  revolution  in  England's  commercial  policy, 
which,  beginning  with  the  abolition  of  the  cora 
laws  in  1846,  ended  with  the  free-trade  tariff  of 
1860.  They  were  opposed  to  any  governmental 
interference  in  economic  matters,  and  demanded 
unlimited  competition  in  every  depariment  of  in 
dustrial  life.  As  a  party  they  have  opposed  all 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  laboring  classes,  such 
as  factory  laws,  postal  savings  banks,  etc.,  etc. 
For  a  time  they  had  everything  their  ovni  way. 
but  have  already  lost  their  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  5.  The  physiocratic  tendency,  represented 
by  a  few  economists  in  France  and  Germany 
6.  The  conservative-reactionary  tendency,  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  very  fundamental  principles 
of  modem  political  economy,  and  sees  the  only 
hope  of  happiness  in  a  return  to  obsolete  institu 
tions  and  forms,  confined  to  the  continent,  and 
represented  mainly  by  theological  malcontents 
and  the  ultramontanes.  7.  The  "  social"  school, 
which  rejects  the  principle  of  absolute  competition 
in  acquisition  and  exchange,  and  seeks  to  reconcile 
individual  freedom  and  activity,  private  interest 
and  advantage,  with  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  higher  de- 
mands of  the  organic  life  of  the  community.  A 
prominent  feature  in  the  theory  of  many  of  the 
adherents  of  this  school  is  an  emphasizing  of  the 
ethico-political  element,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  relative  importance  and  justification  of 
governmental  interference  in  economical  matters. 
The  representatives  of  this  school  are:  in  France. 
Blanqui,  Comte,  Chevalier,  Fix,  Baudrillart,  Dioz, 
Dunoyer  and  Sismondi;  in  Italy,  Gioja,  Bianchini. 
Cibrario  and  Fuoco;  in  America,  Carey  and 
Colton;  in  Germany,  Soden,  Baumstark,  Mohl. 
Rossbach,  Rau,  ScbuIze,  SchQtz,  Roscher,  Enies. 
and  Hildebrand;  in  England,  J.  8.  Mill,  Chal- 
mers, and  Atkinson.  8.  The  so-called  new  En- 
glish or  orthodox  school  represented  by  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  Mill,  Senior,  M'Culloch,  Caimes,  etc., 
so  far  as  they  had  common  features.  9.  The 
socialistic  school,  represented  by  St.  Simon,  Four- 
ier, Louis  Blanc,  LaSalle,  Marx,  etc.,  etc.  10. 
The  historical  school.  The  adherents  of  this 
school  aim  at  uniting  in  an  organic  system  the 
previous  results  of  economic  investigation,  and 
endeavor  to  assign  to  the  ethical,  political  and 
social  elements  their  proper  place  in  the  economic 
system.  They  test  the  various  theories  of  political 
economy  by  the  standards  of  historical  phenomena 
which  are  constantly  changing,  and  are  dependent 
on  time  and  space  and  upon  natural  and  national 
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conditions.  Tbey  acknowledge,  therefore,  neither 
a  general  normal  national  econom}^,  nor  an  abso- 
lutely valid  theory  of  national  economy,  which 
shiill  be  applicable  to  all  times  and  nations.  List, 
Roscher,  Knies,  and  the  majority  of  the  younger 
German  economists,  and  a  few  French  and  Italian 
cranomists,  with  Cliffe  Leslie  and  one  or  two 
others  in  England,  represent  this  school.  —  The 
limits  of  the  present  article  forbid  any  detailed 
diiicassion  of  these  various  schools.  Political 
economy  is  at  present  in  a  very  chaotic  state. 
The  "orthodox"  political  economy  has  begun  to 
lose  its  bold  in  England  and  America,  and  has 
aheady  ceased  to  hold  the  first  place  in  Germany, 
Pnnce  and  Italy.  While  in  the  latter  three  coun- 
tries the  historical  school  has  become  the  leading 
ODe,  it  has  not  been  able  to  secure  much  of  a  foot- 
hold in  either  of  the  two  former.  This  last  springs 
partly  from  the  dense  ignorance  of  continental 
political  economy  which  prevails  for  the  most 
part  in  England  and  America.  In  Germany,  Rau, 
Nebenins,  Hoffman,  von  ThQnen  and  Hermann 
may  be  classed  as  strong  adherents  of  Adam 
Smith,  although  they  modified  his  opinions  in 
eerersl  respects.  Their  modifications  were  most 
frequent  in  relation  to  administrative  matters,  the 
Oennan  economists  generally  giving  larger  scope 
to  the  action  of  the  state.  Friedrich  List  headed 
the  line  of  German  protectionists,  and  was  emi- 
nent for  his  originality,  his  patriotism,  and  the 
pxcellence  of  many  of  his  monographs.  He  pro- 
claimed the  temporary  necessity  of  protectionism 
as  a  means  of  education.  His  system  contains 
many  points  of  similarity  with  Carey's.  The  his- 
toric school  was  founded  by  Roscher,  Hildebrand 
and  Enies.  Hildebrand's  Die  Ndtiimaldlamomie 
der  Oegtntfart  vnd  Zukunft  is  a  clear  and  search- 
ing criticism  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political 
economy,  though  his  censures  are  exaggerated. 
Roscher  is  in  many  respects  a  sound  follower  of 
the  orthodox  school,  though  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  genera]  economic  laws,  or  rather  under- 
rates their  importance.  Enies  is  no  less  profound 
than  Roscher,  and  is  his  superior  in  legal  learning. 
His  principal  works  are  Die  poUtitdu  Oehmomie 
Turn  Standpunkte  der  Oetchiehtixeken  Methode,  and 
OM  vni  Kndit.  A  different  tendency  is  repre- 
^ented  by  the  so-called  liberal  school,  nicknamed 
by  its  enemies  the  Manchester  school  of  Germany. 
It  has  devoted  itself  to  bringing  about  the  triumph 
of  complete  liberty  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Prince-Smith,  Schulze-Delitzsch,  Paucher,  Braun, 
Michaelis  and  Wirth,  the  last  of  whom  is  the 
author  of  a  course  in  political  economy,  which  sums 
op  the  tendencies  of  the  school,  are  the  principal 
economists  of  this  group.  Rentzsch,  Emminghaus 
»nd  Soetbeer  may  be  classed  as  moderate  adher- 
ents of  this  general  tendency.  —  A  very  different 
standpoint  is  taken  by  other  economists,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  most  of  the  professors 
of  economics  in  German  universities.  Following 
in  the  steps  of  the  first  writers  of  the  historical 
«Dd  itatistical  schools,  they  profess  little  faith  in 
tmirenal.  or  as  some  say  natural,  laws.    They 


believe  only  in  historical  or  relative  laws,  discov- 
ered by  the  inductive  method,  and  deduced  from 
simple  psychological  and  abstract  premises.  Tbey 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  the  principle  of  liberty 
and  individual  self-government,  and  assign  a 
large  sphere  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  social 
power.  Questions  concerning  the  distribution  of 
wealth  attract  their  especial  attention,  and  they 
endeavor  at  least  to  help  on  the  solution  of  the 
"social"  question.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  ability,  their  muubers,  their  culture,  and 
their  influence  on  the  cultivated  classes.  Their 
doctrines,  tending  to  a  reconstruction  of  economic 
science,  have  been  published  in  a  large  number  of 
special  works  and  in  the  best  economic  reviews, 
such  as  the  ZeiUehrift  fUr  die  getammte  StaaU- 
wis»en$ehi{ft,  published  at  Tubingen,  and  the  Jahr- 
buelterfUr  Nationalokonomie,  published  at  Jena, 
and  edited  at  present  by  Conrad  of  Halle.  The 
not  very  appropriate  name  of  professorial  social- 
ists {Katheder-Soeialisten)  has  been  given  to  the 
extreme  followers  of  this  school,  because  they 
support  the  principle  of  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  school  is  the  "  Course  of  Po- 
litical Economy,"  by  Professor  Adolph  "Wagner, 
of  Berlin,  consisting  in  a  new  edition  of  Rau's 
"  Course,"  which  has  become  somewhat  out  of 
date.  Kasse  has  assisted  in  this  work.  Wagner's 
' '  Science  of  Finance  "  is  also  written  from  this  new 
standpoint.  "These  professorial  socialists,  among 
whom  von  Scheel,  Schmoller,  Nasse,  Held,  SchBf- 
fle,  Conrad,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  arguments  of  certain 
weak  economists  who  wished  to  reproduce  in 
Germany  the  doctrines  of  Bastiat  at  any  price. 
They  have  deceived  themselves,  therefore,  as  to 
the  importance  and  originality  of  their  discoveries. 
They  confound  economics  with  inorals  and  law 
under  pretext  of  better  harmonizing  their  results. 
They  do  not  distinguish  theories,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  general,  from  applications,  which  are 
always  contingent.  They  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  induction.  For  the  gradual  and  peaceful 
evolution  of  political  economy  they  wish  to  sub- 
stitute a  revolution,  which  they  justify  by  an  un- 
deservedly severe  condemnation  of  the  defects 
and  errors  of  the  classical  economists,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  England  and  France.  They  start 
from  the  false  assumption  that  the  scientific  prog- 
ress of  other  nations  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  acquisitions  of  the 
science  in  Germany.  It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  eminent  position  now  occupied  by 
Germany  in  the  progress  of  economic  studies  de- 
mands from  the  economists  of  other  countries  a 
patient  study  of  German  works.  Profound  in- 
vestigation, accurate  historical  and  statistical  re- 
search, the  number  and  merit  of  their  economic 
writings,  their  precise  determination  of  funda- 
mental principles,  their  separation  of  economics 
from  the  financial  and  administrative  sciences, 
have  gained  for  them  this  position."  Works  of 
great  importance,  and  showing  immense  industry 
and  carefulness,  have  been  written  by  Mohl  and 
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Stein  on  administration,  and  by  Rau,  Malchus, 
Nebenius,  Hoffmann,  Stein,  Hock,  Wagner,  Vocke 
and  otliers  on  finance,  and  make  German  science 
well  worth  tbe  pains  necessary  to  work  through 
their  subtle  and  oftentimes  pedantic  controversies. 
The  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  the  literary  style 
of  most  Qerman  writeni  on  economics  form  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  general  study  of  their  works. 
— The  following  account  of  the  development  of 
political  economy  since  Adam  Smith,  is  inserted 
here,  although  it  involves  some  repetition,  because 
it  represents  very  well  the  views  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  influential  body  of  Oerman  economists. 
It  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Held,  one  of  the  ablest  representa- 
tives of  the  Katheder-Soeialitten.  —  Smith's  work 
on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  has  been 
published  in  many  editions  and  translations,  and 
is  accessible  to  every  one,  is  the  product  of  the 
deepest  scientiflc  investigation,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  written  in  a  most  simple  and  pleasing  style. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
the  method  of  investigation  employed  by  Adam 
Smith.  Buckle,  who  divides  all  men  into  the 
two  classes  of  deductive  and  inductive  investi- 
gntors,  classes  Adam  Smith  as  a  Scotchman  with 
the  deductive  school.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Smith 
did  not  strictly  adhere  to  any  one  method.  He 
does  not  tire  the  reader  with  continuous  exposi- 
tions according  to  one  definite  method,  but,  in 
order  to  reach  his  results,  applies  first  one  method 
and  then  another  in  a  pleasing  and  suggestive 
variety.  We  find  investigations,  in  which,  from 
simple  premises  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  most 
far-reaching  conclusions  as  to  economical  relations 
and  their  coimection  are  evolved  by  deduction, 
but  in  the  very  midst  of  them  occur  long  histori- 
cal dissertations  and  detailed  descriptions  of  con- 
temporary conditions  which  are  also  employed  in 
proving  his  propositions.  And  with  it  all  Smith 
does  not  even  adhere  to  any  sharply  defined  ter- 
minology, but  discusses  the  phenomena  he  investi- 
gates in  the  every -day  language  of  common  life. 
Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  the  imposing 
mathematical  exactness  of  form  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Ricardo,  for  instance.  He  does  not 
follow  out  even  his  own  views  to  their  extreme 
consequences,  but  modifies  bis  conclusions  by  new 
considerations  where  it  is  necessary,  and  where 
they  will  thus  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
complicated  relations  of  actual  life,  and  so  stops 
short  of  drawing  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
own  premises.  When  we  consider  this  many- 
sidedness  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  that  men  of  exactly  opposite 
opinions  appeal  to  him  as  a  supporter  of  their 
views,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  germs  of  both 
extremes  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  The 
absolute  free-traders  of  to-day  call  him  their  great 
master;  List,  the  protectionist  and  creator  of  the 
national  political  economy,  derides  and  antago- 
nizes him.  Carey,  on  the  contrary,  who  resembles 
List  in  many  respects,  quotes  him  as  an  authority 
in  opposition  to  Malthus  and  Kicardo ;   and  in 


very  recent  times  a  bitter  discussion  is  going  on  in 
the  press  as  to  whether  the  absolute  free-traden 
(Manchesterites)  or  the  realistic  political  eoooo- 
mists  (the  Kathtder-SoeiaUtten),  who  are  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  each  other,  are  Smith's  legitimate 
successors.  The  point  can  never  be  fully  decided 
if  we  keep  in  view  all  Smith's  statements  and  all 
his  methods  of  investigation.  But  if  the  question 
be  asked,  wtiat  theories  and  what  methods  were 
the  most  immediate  outgrowth  of  Smith's  work, 
we  can  not  deny,  that,  although  Smith  himself  was 
far  above  most  of  the  narrow  and  one-sided  ways 
of  regarding  things  which  characterized  his  im- 
mediate successors,  yet  he  was  the  father  of  that 
tendency  whose  last  and  most  extreme  representa- 
tives are  Icnown  as  the  Manchester  school.  Two 
fundamental  ideas  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  his  great  work,  the  logical  outcome  of  which 
was  Manchesterisin.  On  the  one  hand,  he  enter- 
tained the  view  that  the  state  is  nothing  but  a 
complement  of  individual  life  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing private  economies;  a  great  insurance  company 
with  the  least  possible  jurisdiction,  which  must 
be  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  individual  whose  rights  ante- 
date and  are  superior  to  those  of  the  state.  He 
does  not  appeal  to  philosophic  and  jural  principles 
to  establish  this  view,  but  supports  it  rather  from 
the  advantageous  consequences  which  must  result 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  men  from  such  an 
administration,  or  rather  non-administration,  of 
tbe  state.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  in  this  point 
Smith  was  decidedly  narrow,  and  that,  influenced 
by  the  reaction  of  his  time  against  the  absolutism 
of  paternal  governments,  he  failed  to  get  the  prop- 
er conception  of  the  state  and  of  the  infinite  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  toward  society.  The 
view  that  the  only  function  of  the  state  is  to  pre- 
serve the  original  rights  of  the  private  individual 
shows  itself  in  liis  theory  of  taxation,  his  praise 
of  the  system  of  standing  armies,  and  his  views 
of  public  education.  This  free  individual,  under 
the  control  of  the  state  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  make  him  respect  the  rights  of  others,  is  con- 
ceived as  endowed  with  an  average  amount  of 
prudence  and  insight,  and  as  moved  in  all  eco- 
nomical actions  solely  by  the  motive  of  self-inter- 
est. From  these  premises  everything  is  deduced. 
There  is  no  mention  of  an  overreaching  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant  by  the  strong  and  slirewd,  or 
of  a  public  spirit  which  works  against  such  a 
tendency.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  work 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  deductions  from 
these  premises,  but  they  play  a  very  great  part, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  simple  theoretical  system 
of  science.  The  supposition  of  equal  economic 
ability,  and  of  self-interest  as  tbe  sole  motive  in 
economical  life,  was  evidently  a  conscious  one- 
sidedness  so  far  as  Smith  was  concerned;  for,  as 
his  work  on  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  " 
proves,  he  recognized  the  existence  and  necessity 
of  other  human  motives  than  egoism.  But  these 
were  ignored  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  sim- 
ple scientific  results  by  considering  only  the  pre- 
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Tailing  motive  in  economic  actions.  But  as  the 
logical  consequences  of  an  uncontrolled  although 
enlightened  self-interest  do  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  social  or  even  of  economic  life.  Smith 
did  not  pursue  his  theories  to  their  extreme  results, 
but  interrupted  them  by  historic  expositions;  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  disciples  of  this 
great  man  should  first  develop  those  features  of 
his  system  by  which  the  simplest  and  most  valua- 
ble results  had  been  won.  —  A  second  fundamen- 
tal idea  in  Smith's  system  is,  that  labor,  as  such, 
is  the  sole  creator  of  all  value.  With  this  great 
and  simple  thought  all  exaggeration  of  money 
or  land  or  trade  or  agriculture  was  made  impos- 
sible, and  the  basis  of  a  really  general  economic 
science  was  laid.  He  did  not  fully  develop  this 
tbonght,  however.  He  pushed  it  to  extremes  in 
one  direction  by  making  labor  not  only  the  origi- 
nal source,  but  also  the  standard,  of  all  value;  and 
by  making  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unimxiuctive  labor,  he  prepared  the  way  for  an 
exaggerated  and  one-sided  estimate  of  purely  ma- 
terial wealth.  As  Smith  put  the  value<Teating 
power  of  labor  at  the  head  of  his  system,  and 
acknowledged  capital,  regarded  as  "  accumulated 
labor,"  to  be  an  important  factor  in  production 
based  upon  labor,  the  idea  crept  in  that  the  in- 
crease of  values,  as  such,  is  the  ultimate  or  only 
end  of  himian  economy,  nay,  even  of  human  en- 
deavor in  general,  since  no  other  side  of  human 
activity  than  the  economic  is  considered.  Many 
chapters  in  his  work  create  this  impression  rather 
by  what  is  omitted  than  by  what  is  said.  At  a 
time  when  the  expansion  of  production  was  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  all,  and  the  absolute  in- 
crease of  wealth  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
and  most  necessary  condition  of  economic  pros- 
perity, it  was  natural  that  men  should  pursue  this 
end  exclusively.  Men  did  not  come  to  feel  the  Im- 
pntance  of  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  until 
the  labor  question  of  to-day  forced  it  upon  their  at- 
tention. Adam  Smith  had  no  harsh  feelings  toward 
the  lower  classes,  and  if  he  did  not  preach  the  neces- 
sity of  kindness  toward  them,  it  was  because  the 
circumstances  of  his  time  did  not  demand  it.  Xoth- 
ing  was  further  from  his  idea  than  making  man 
directly  the  servant  and  instrument  of  wealth; 
but  when  labor  was  looked  at  mainly  as  value- 
cieatlng  power,  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  the  transition  was  not  violent  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  wants  and  aims  of  the  laborers. 
Smith's  expositions  foreshadowed  the  theory,  so 
bitterly  attacked  by  List,  which  in  the  value  for- 
gets the  producing  power,  and  regards  the  laborer, 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  mere  instrument.  However 
kindly  Smith  himself  thought  of 'the  laboring 
classes,  however  humane  his  feelings  toward  them, 
there  lies  in  his  theory  the  germ  of  the  view 
which  values  the  laborer  less  than  the  labor  and 
itn result,  and  which  reduces  apolitical  economy, 
which  starts  from  the  equal  estimate  of  all  labor, 
to  one  which  is  subservient  to  capital.  All  this  is 
00  reproach  to  Adam  Smith,  but  simply  an  expla- 
nation bow  a  large  school  which  honors  him  as 


its  master  could  arrive  at  the  most  one-sided  views 
by  simply  emphasizing,  as  they  naturally  would, 
those  thoughts  of  their  great  le^er  which  cotild 
be  most  easily  used  in  developing  a  simple  and 
consistent  theory  of  wealth.  This  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  discuss  his  most 
prominent  followers.  -  Smith  lived  to  see  the  great 
success  of  his  work;  for  even  before  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century  his  school  had  become  the 
predominant  one  in  all  civilized  countries.  Nu- 
merotis  editions  and  translations  carried  the  book 
everywhere,  while  still  more  numerous  disciples 
delighted  to  spread  abroad  his  views  ia  their  own 
writings.  The  development  of  his  school  was 
somewhat  different  in  the  three  chief  nations  of 
Europe,  England,  France  and  Germany,  although 
England  took  the  lead  until  very  lately,  when 
Qerman  economists  began  to  assume  an  independ- 
ent position.  —  Of  all  Smith's  followers  in  Eng- 
land, Rirardo  indisputably  stands  first.  Thor- 
oughly different  from  Adam  Smith  in  every  par- 
ticular, he  was  just  fitted  to  develop  a  harsh  and 
rigorous  system  from  the  fundamental  principles 
which  Smith  had  popularized.  Originally  a  busi- 
ness man,  he  began  his  literary  activity  with  the 
discussion  of  a  practical  question,  that  of  money 
and  banks.  From  this  he  passed  to  more  gener- 
al work,  and  wrote  his  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation."  This  treatise  discussed 
in  detail  some  of  the  questions  which  Smith  had 
passed  over  rather  lightly.  On  account  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  questions  treated, 
and  the  strictly  logical  and  consistent  treatment 
of  them,  this  work  produced  the  effect  of  a  theo- 
retical system,  and  was  of  far  greater  value  for 
the  development  of  the  science  than  the  works  of 
9sfy  written  about  the  same  time.  Adam  Smith, 
a  scholar  by  nature,  and  educated  as  a  scholar, 
without  any  inclination  to  practical  Ufe,  had 
maintained  an  unusual  many-sidedness,  an  open 
eye  for  all  points  which  must  be  considered,  and 
had  sacrificed  to  this  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides 
of  everything  the  formal  clearness  of  his  reason- 
ing, the  theoretical  perfection  of  his  system.  Ri- 
cardo,  the  practical  man,  on  the  contrary,  after 
he  once  took  up  his  pen,  insisted  upon  the  severest 
adherence  to  conclusions  from  abstract  and  incom- 
plete premises,  and  is  the  real  father  of  that  ab- 
stract theory  of  political  economy  which,  closing 
its  eyes  to  sJl  the  facts  of  our  changing  and  shift- 
ing life,  sees  the  only  truth  and  salvation  in  the 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  individual.  It  was  Ricardo,  not  Adam  Smith, 
who  made  the  method  of  gaining  all  economical 
knowledge  by  deductions  from  incomplete  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  fundamental 
principle.  Ricardo  made  the  theory  that  labor  is 
not  only  the  source  but  also  the  standard  of  value 
the  foimdation  of  bis  whole  system,  and  reasoned 
from  that  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instrument  of 
labor  (called  the  laborer)  can  never  have  more  than 
barely  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  that  simple 
and  powerful  natural  laws  control  the  economical 
life  of  man,  which  man  may  ascertain  by  deduc- 
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tion,  but  can  not  change,  and  which,  on  the 
■whole,  produce  ever-increasing  wealth  of  the  land- 
owners and  capitalists,  permanent  poverty  of  the 
poor,  and  for  all  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence.  We  do  not  use  Ricardo's 
words  in  this  characterization,  we  seek  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  or  rather,  the  tend- 
ency which  the  results  of  his  investigation  pro- 
mote. He  acquired  an  extraordinary  authority 
by  the  formal  precision  of  his  expositions.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  he  did  a  great  work  for  the 
science,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  showing  to 
what  conclusion  one  must  come  when  one  starts 
from  such  premises  and  uses  such  a  method. 
Next  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  is  the  man  whom 
one  must  study  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
political  economy  of  to-day.  The  terse  precision 
of  his  exposition  and  the  severity  of  his  reason- 
ing will  always  remain  instructive.  But  it  is  car- 
rying our  admiration  too  far  to  accept  the  results 
of  his  investigations  as  infallible  truths;  for  they 
arc  only  true  conditionally,  and  are  as  little 
adapted  as  the  mercantile  theory  to  explain  the 
economical  relations  of  all  times  and  nations.  His 
theory  of  bank  notes,  that  their  value  depends 
upon  their  quantity,  has  been  disproved  by  the 
labors  of  realistic  political  economists  (Tooke). 
The  theory  that  the  cost  of  production  alone  de- 
termines the  price  of  commodities  whose  quantity 
can  be  increased  at  pleasure  is  untenable,  since 
we  can  not  separate  the  commodities  to  which  the 
theory  applies  from  those  under  the  control  of 
monopoly.  It  was  rejected  by  Hermann  and 
others  long  ago,  and  has  in  recent  times  shown  its 
weakness  in  a  most  decided  way  by  the  conse- 
quences which  Marx  and  other  socialists  rightly 
deduced  from  it.  His  theory  of  rent  is  relatively 
true,  but  the  view  that  land  alone  follows  in  every 
respect  different  laws  from  other  fixed  capital  has 
been  given  up  by  later  economists,  who  consider 
land  like  other  property,  and  maintain  that  the 
theory  has  a  practical  vtilue  only  in  old  lands,  and 
then  only  if  we  accept  the  Action  that  the  present 
landowners  are  the  heirs  of  the  first  occupiers  of 
the  soil.  Ricardo  explidns  the  phenomena  of  eco- 
nomical life  from  simple  causes,  and  the  expla- 
nation is  correct  so  long  as  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  existence  of  other  causes,  but  it  becomes 
more  incomplete  and  untenable  the  stronger  those 
causes  become  which  he  ignored.  Ricardo's 
method  of  investigation,  which  led  him  to  be  one- 
sided for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  a  valuable  service  to  the 
theory  of  the  science,  was  employed  for  sad  pur- 
poses by  his  weaker  successors,  to  oppose  any 
influences  which  threatened  the  interests  of  the 
propertied  classes  as  offenses  against  sound  politi- 
cal economy.  It  follows  as  an  absolute  necessity 
from  Ricardo's  theories  that  all  industrial  progress 
must  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  propertied  classes, 
that  increase  of  capital  must  be  promoted  for  the 
sake  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  that  it  is  nonsense 
to  limit  calculating  egoism,  or  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers  whose  lot  as 


mere  instruments  of  labor  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
A  self-satisfying  theory  of  political  economy, 
complete  in  itself,  was  contained  in  Ricardo's  keen 
propositions.  It  staved  off  all  objections  from 
other  standpoint,  and  demanded  unconditional 
acknowledgment,  undisturbed  sway  of  lau»ezfaire 
et paster  in  the  interest  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  rich.  It  viewed  all  sacrifice  for  the  state, 
all  humane  acts  in  social  questions,  as  disturbing 
and  injurious  forces.  Few  have  dared  to  express 
it,  but  it  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this  self-sat- 
isfying political  economy,  with  its  natural  laws, 
that  all  human  endeavor  which  does  not  aim  di- 
rectly at  the  production  of  material  wealth  is  indif- 
ferent. What  do  the  natural  laws  of  economy 
care  about  states  and  nations?  —  Ricardo  had  de- 
veloped what  under  certain  conditions  is,  and  why 
it  is  so.  Many  of  his  followers  insist  that  they 
do  nothing  more  than  tell  the  truth:  they  do  not 
make  things  as  they  are,  they  explain  simply. 
That  sounds  very  plausible.  But  we  must  con- 
sider that  as  soon  as  an  explanation  of  that  which 
is,  appears,  with  the  claim  that  it  must  naturally 
be  so,  and  that  a  struggle  against  it  is  fruitless  and 
disturbing,  the  explanation  becomes  an  active 
principle,  the  exposition  culminates  in  n  postulate, 
the  theory  of  immutable  natural  laws  leads  to  a 
negative  economic  policy.  This  appears  very 
plainly  in  those  successors  of  Ricardo  whose  eco- 
nomical reasoning  exhausts  itself  in  an  appeal  U> 
Ricardo's  authority,  and  who  content  themselves 
with  a  comfortable  preaching  of  the  laiatafaire-et 
pcumr,  and  consider  the  sole  function  of  modem 
science  to  be  a  holding  fast  to  Ricardo's  theories. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  a  political  economy  which 
merely  discovers  and  arranges  existing  laws,  like 
astronomy,  for  instance.  Whoever  studies  human 
relations  in  which  he  himself  moves  and  lives, 
will  necessarily  incorporate  in  his  theories  his  own 
wishes,  and  his  views  of  what  is  best  for  man  to 
do.  —  Ricardo,  somewhat  modified  in  form  and 
practically  applied,  is  what  we  call  Manchester- 
ism.  Of  course  every  one  protests  against  hav- 
ing this  name  applied  to  him,  every  one  pro- 
fesses, on  being  interrogated,  the  most  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  laborers,  a  great  love  for  the 
state,  and  an  anti-materialistic  sentiment.  But 
there  are  writers,  particularly  in  other  countries 
than  Germany,  whose  whole  circle  of  thought 
is  taken  from  Ricardo,  and  in  whose  writings  so 
slight  traces  of  such  sentiments  can  be  found  that 
they  certainly  can  not  exercise  any  great  influence 
on  their  economic  theories.  There  are  few  writers 
whom  one  can  convict  of  a  thoroughly  consistent 
Manchesterism,  but  there  is  a  mode  of  thought 
which  is  called  Manchesterism,  and  which  shows 
itself  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  very  many  writers. 
To  the  best  known  disciples  of  Ricardo  in  this 
sense  belongs,  in  England,  M'CuUoch,  whose 
services  to  the  science  can  not  be  denied,  but  who 
did  not  enrich  it  by  any  new  ideas  of  fundamental 
importance.  Bebior  may  also  fairly  enough  be 
called  a  Manchesterite.  It  is  remarkable  that  J. 
S.  Mill,  whose  sympathetic  nature  gave  him  a 
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view  of  life  very  different  from  Ricardo's,  and 
whose  political  and  philosophical  studies  secured 
for  bim  a  wider  intellectual  horizon,  should  so 
often  be  in  abject  subjection  to  Ricardo's  author- 
ity in  purely  economic  questions.    We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  in  England  down  to  1860 
the  great  practical  question  of  economic  policy 
was,  how  to  push  through  free-trade  to  its  ultimate 
Tictory,  and  that  in  this  contest  the  catchwords 
of  the  laittez  faire  et  patter  school  were  of  great 
use.    Mill,  however,  did  not  allow  his  theories  to 
prevent  him  from  supporting  the  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks,  of  a  national  sanitary  com- 
nussion,  of  factory  legislation,  all  violations  of 
laiaa  /aire  et  paster;   and  in  very  recent  times 
a  marked  reaction  against  Ricardo's  theories  is 
showing  itself  among  English  economists.  —  In 
France,  Say,  in  his  Gouti  et  Traiti  cTeconomie  po- 
litique, made  Adam  Smith's  theories  familiar  to 
his  comitrymen.     Although  less  important  and 
infinential  then  Ricardo,  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation by  the  beauty  of  his  literary  style  and  the 
clearness  of  his  expositions.    A  large  number  of 
French  writers  became  adherents  of  his  views, 
against  whom  the  half  socialistic  theories  of  8is- 
mondi  made  little  headway  until  French  political 
economy  acquired  a  peculiar  cast  from  the  strug- 
gle with  socialism  and  communism.     A  detailed 
discussion  of  socialism  and  communism  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  we  must  call  attention  here  to 
the  fad  that,  although  the  socialists  and  economists 
in  France  regard  each  other  as  something  absolute- 
ly different,  yet  since  scientific  socialism  andcom- 
monism  busy  themselves  chiefly  with  economic 
problems,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  economic 
schools.    Communism  and  socialism  form  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  the  laiiiez  faire  et  passer  tendency, 
and  also  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  immediate  f  ore- 
nmnerof  modem  economics,  t.  e.,  mercantilism. 
The  mercantile  system  demanded  protection  of 
the  state  for  trade  and  industry.     Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  called  for  freedom  in  the  interest  of 
the  third  estate;  commtmism  and  socialism  insist 
upon  limitation  of  the  individual  by  a  higher 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  fourth  estate,  the  la- 
horeili.    The  ideal  of  the  so-called  industrial  sys- 
tem ia  tabuia  rata  for  the  individual  forces,  which, 
after  the  abolition  of  all  hindrances,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  themselves  and  compete  with 
one  another  freely.     This  was  of  great  advantage 
compared  with  tJie  old  restrictions  of  mediaeval 
wciety,  such  as  vassalage,  guild  law,  trade  mo- 
nopolies, etc.    But  when,  under  the  free  play  of 
noDomic  forces,  the  stronger  mercilessly  exploits 
the  weaker,  it  is  but  natural  to  claim  that  new 
Ratrictions  adapted  to  the  times,  must  be  raised 
OD  this  tabula  rata  which  has  been  won.     This  cry 
for  a  new  organization  was  raised  by  communism 
aod  socialism  in  France  soon  after  the  first  tri- 
oiDphs  of  the  revolution,  and  it  has  re-echoed  ever 
voce.    Almost  all  of  those  who  call  themselves 
iocialists  or  communists  demand,  it  is  true,  some- 
thing impossible  and  indeed  criminal,  yet  there  is 
a  theoiy,  a  science,  of  socialism  and  communism. 


which  can  not  be  summarily  disposed  of  with 
moral  indignation, -like  Baboeuf's  assassination  the- 
ory or  Fourier's  ideas  on  marriage.  Real  com- 
mtmism demands  a  complete  and  permanent  com- 
munity of  property  and  equality  of  enjoyments, 
that  is  only  possible  in  connection  with  an  abso- 
lutely despotic  commission  which  superintends 
this  distribution  ;  whether  this  directing  po^er  is 
to  acquire  its  position  by  murder  and  revolution, 
as  BatxGuf  wished,  or  by  the  force  of  persuasion, 
as  Cabet's  ideal  demanded.  Such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible, such  an  idea  is  lunacy  ;  but  it  contains 
a  criticism  of  the  premises  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing political  economy  proceeds,  t.  e.,  of  the 
supposition  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  ruling  all 
men  which  is  to  bring  to  all  men  alike  the  greatest 
prosperity.  And  so  as  a  criticism  even  real  com- 
mtmism has  its  scientific  significance.  It  is  more 
diflScult  to  define  the  demands  of  socialism  ;  for 
there  is  a  great  contest  going  on  as  to  who  should 
be  branded  with  the  name  socialist,  and  there  is  a 
world-wide  difference  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  arc  generally  called  by  that  name.  Compare 
St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon, 
Owen,  Waitling,  Engel,  Marx,  Lasalle,  with  one 
another,  and  all  of  these  with  the  so-called  pro- 
fessorial socialists  who  make  it  their  boast  that 
they  are  forging  the  strongest  weapons  against 
Marx  and  his  like.  We  may  describe  the  social- 
ists as  a  whole  by  saying  that  they  reject  the  com- 
plete equality  of  all  men  and  community  of  goods, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  permit  to 
the  individual  the  complete  exploitation  of  bis 
powers  at  the  expense  of  others,  but,  by  some  new 
organization  or  other,  which,  as  opposed  to  the 
previous  condition  of  things,  would  control  the 
individual  more  in  the  interest  of  the  whole,  they 
would  seek  to  bring  about  a  distribution  of  wealth 
which  should  be  fairer  and  more  favorable  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  plans  for  this  new  or- 
ganization are  very  different.  The  great  mass  of 
those  called  socialists,  like  the  communists,  show 
dangerous  and  reprehensible  tendencies,  and  it  is 
very  difl3cult  to  draw  a  sharp  and  clear  line  be- 
tween such,  and  those  who  In  a  legal,  praiseworthy 
and  possible  way  seek  to  limit  free  competition 
and  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity in  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  hitherto. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  scien- 
tific men  with  the  most  praiseworthy  desires  mtist 
be  contented  to  be  called  socialists.  —  The  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  communism  and 
Utopian  socialism  is  to  take  their  criticism  to  heart, 
correct  their  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  give 
up  the  untenable  postulates  of  individualism.  In 
the  politico-economic  field  in  particular  it  should 
be  our  task  to  study  the  working  of  the  moral 
forces  in  man,  and  emphasize  these,  instead  of 
constructing  untenable  natural  laws  from  one- 
sided premises;  in  short,  we  must  free  the  theo- 
ries of  the  English  economists  from  their  one- 
sidedness,  develop  them,  unite  them  with  enlarged 
views,  and  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  by  independent  observations  of  the  facts. 
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instead  of  seeking  eternal  truth  in  holding  fast  to 
theories  which  sprang  from  the  spirit  of  times 
long  past.  French  science  did  not  do  this,  how- 
ever. Men  did  not  content  themselves,  of  course, 
with  suppressing  the  socialistic  elements  by  force 
of  arms  in  the  battle  of  June,  1848,  and  keeping 
them  down  afterward  by  police  measures.  They 
attempted  to  use  the  arms  of  science  also,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  up  untenable  positions  and  then 
opposing  the  excesses  of  sociali.sm  with  all  the 
more  right,  they  opposed  a  sophistical  optimism 
to  the  dark  pictures  of  existing  conditions,  from 
which  the  socialists  had  drawn  their  right  to  over- 
throw them.  They  had  to  modify  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  of  course,  and  his  views  on  wages,  but  they 
did  so  only  in  order  to  glorify  all  the  more  the 
principle  of  the  unconditional  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  theory  that  the  highest  possible  ad- 
vantage of  all  proceeds  from  the  complet«  sway 
of  egoistic  motives  alone.  This  optimism,  which 
found  its  chief  representative  in  Bastiat,  and  a 
second  illustrious  defender  in  the  American  Carey 
(who  is  curiously  enough  a  protectionist),  ignores 
completely  that  there  are  antagonistic  and  op- 
posing interests  of  men,  and  that  a  struggle  for 
existence  is  going  on  in  the  economic  field  which 
does  not  always  lead  to  the  victory  of  the  best 
elements,  but  may  lead  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  alt.  All  these  extreme  apostles  of  freedom 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  civil  order  which 
shall  abridge  personal  liberty;  they  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  private  rights  at  least,  and  of 
their  protection  by  the  state;  but  they  draw  here 
an  arbitrary  line  beyond  which  the  reconciling, 
regulating  hand  of  the  state  may  not  reach.  They 
do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  ethics  and  the  sub- 
limity of  virtue,  but  they  maintain  that  in  the 
economic  world  the  free  play  of  egoistic  forces 
results  in  complete  harmony  with  the  highest 
morality,  and  forget  that  the  working  of  eight- 
year-old  children  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in  facto- 
ries is  very  immoral,  but  may  be  very  profitable 
for  the  factory  owner.  Extreme  and  embittered 
socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  optimistic  follow- 
ers of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  on  the  other, 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  in  France;  and 
although  there  are  not  wanting  economists  .who 
occupy  an  intermediate  position,  yet  it  is  these 
two  extremes  which  give  tone  to  and  control  the 
economic  literature  of  to  day.  One  party  empha- 
sizes exclusively  the  right  of  man  to  free  action, 
which  benefits  the  stronger  the  most;  the  other, 
the  right  of  every  one,  even  the  poorest,  to  deserved 
enjoyment.  Both  parties  regard  the  state,  not  as 
the  sovereign  regulating  representative  of  all  in- ' 
terests,  in  which  and  by  which  every  one  should 
serve,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  highest  ends  of 
humanity,  but  as  a  means  to  their  ends.  How- 
ever rich  and  interesting  the  French  literature  of 
both  socialists  and  economists  may  be,  and  how- 
ever suggestive  it  may  become,  yet  it  does  not 
contain  the  basis  of  a  real  advance  in  economic 
science.  — Smith's  school  developed  itself  in  a  far 
different  manner  in  Oermany.     At  first  there  ap- 


peared a  great  number  of  writers  who  adapted 
Smith's  principles  to  German  wants.  They  ac- 
quired for  a  time  a  great  reputation,  but  they  are 
of  little  importance  now,  as  it  is  better  to  go 
directly  to  English  sources.  The  youngest  of  this 
school,  who  is  still  of  great  importance,  was  Ran. 
He  deserves  great  praise  for  the  industry  displayed 
in  his  literary  studies,  and  collections  of  material, 
for  the  clearness  of  his  systematizing,  and  his 
ability  to  weigh  impartially  even  the  most  oppo- 
site views,  but  on  all  points  of  fimdamental  im- 
portance he  remained  a  strict  adherent  of  Smith's 
school.  These  early  Germans,  however,  were 
very  far  from  exaggerating  or  even  accepting  the 
one-sided  views  of  Ricardo.  They  at  times  ac- 
cepted principles  without  critically  examining 
them,  it  is  true,  which  testify  to  their  superficial 
conception  of  the  state  and  to  their  dependence 
on  foreign  thinkers,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
a  consistent  elaboration  of  one-sided  principles  by 
their  strict  adherence  to  systematic  form ;  and  since 
they  did  not  convert  the  theory  of  police  powers 
and  of  finance  into  a  mere  annex  to  theoretical 
political  economy,  but  continued  to  discuss  them 
in  detail  and  independently,  it  became  impossible 
to  develop  a  system  of  political  economy  which 
refused  to  recoguze  the  state  as  a  powerful 
economic  factor.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cent- 
ury, side  by  side  with  the  slavish  followers  of 
Adam  Smith,  thinkers  arose  who  carried  for- 
ward original  investigations;  and  at  the  samr 
time  an  opposition  to  Adam  Smith  appeared, 
which,  although  it  did  not  become  very  promi- 
nent, had  a  critical  significance,  and  testifies  to  the 
independence  of  the  German  mind.  Among  the 
earlier  original  followers  of  Adam  Smith,  Ilufe- 
land,  Hermann  and  von  ThOnen  deserve  especial 
mention.  Hufeland  has  received  less  attention, 
and  has  become  less  influential,  than  the  depth  of 
his  thought  and  the  clearness  of  his  expositions 
deserved.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  exercised  a 
wide  influence,  and  von  ThQnen's  writings  after 
his  death  received  considerable  attention  in  eco- 
nomic literature.  Hermann  resembles  Ricardo  in 
some  respects.  His  "  Politico-Economic  Investi- 
gations," published  in  the  year  18S2,  do  not  con- 
tain any  complete  system  of  economics,  but  dis- 
cuss various  important  questions  pertaining  to  the 
science.  These  "  Investigations "  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  characterize  as  the  most  complete 
intellectual  product  of  the  abstractly  deductive 
school  of  Adam  Smith.  With  a  logical  precision, 
at  least  equal  to  Ricardo's,  he  unites  a  many-sidtd- 
ness  of  view  which  is  foreign  to  the  English 
economists.  Hermann's  theories  of  wants,  prices, 
income,  etc.,  will  always  remain  models,  and  of 
fundamental  importance.  He  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith,  but  he  develops  it  farther 
in  an  independent  way.  He  breaks  the  way  for 
a  new  tendency,  far  removed,  however,  from 
Manchesterism.  He  acknowledges  public  spirit 
as  a  Justifiable  motive  side  by  side  with  egoLsm. 
He  traces  back  the  phenomenon  of  value  and  price, 
not  to  the  single  standard  of  labor,  but  explains 
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pricesafstheresuUof  a  multitude  of  causes.  Here- 
fonns  the  conception  of  income  by  opposing  those 
definitions  whic^  regard  the  consumption  of  the 
laborers,  not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  economy,  but 
only  as  an  incident  of  production.    Many  Oerman 
writers  have  carried  on  the  work  in  Hermann's 
spirit,  such   as  Helferich  and  Mangoldt.    Von 
ThUnen's  work,  "  The  Isolated  State  in  Relation 
to  Agriculture  and  Political  Economy,"  is  form- 
ally far  less  perfect.     Written  at  various  times, 
and  published  partly  after  his  death,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent in  every  respect.     The  various  theories  are 
also  objectionable,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and 
wealth  of  thought  displayed.    He  acknowledges 
himself  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  but  differs 
from  him  on  many  points.     For  the  sake  of  easier 
and  clearer  explanation  of  economical  phenomena, 
he  proceeds  from  abstractions  which  relate  in  the 
first  place  only  to  agriculture.     But  the  special 
coosideration  of  concrete  practical  relations,  the 
frequent  interpolation  of  calculations  based   on 
practical  experience,  is  unavoidable,  and  thus  a 
peculiarly  realistic  element  is  introduced  into  his 
investigation.    In  his  method  of  deduction  itself 
TOD  Thtlnen  is  in  so  far  peculiar  as  he  converts 
economic  concepts,  wherever  possible,  into  math- 
ematical quantities,  and  then  reaches  his  results 
by  mathematical  operations.     This  method  is  ap- 
plied in  his  well-known  investigation  into  the 
natural  rate  of  wages,  but  leads  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  to  useless  conclusions,  because   eco- 
aomic  phenomena,  so  various  and  many-sided, 
cannot  be  forced  into  mathematical  formulas  ex- 
cept by  violent  abstractions  and  fictions;  and  al- 
though a  correct  calculation  may  be  made  with 
sach  formulas,  yet  the  results  do  not  give  an  even 
approximately  correct  picture  of  reality.      The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Canard  and  Coumot,  both 
of  whom  tried  the  mathematical  method.     Von 
ThUnen's  warm  sympathy  for  the  laboring  class, 
his  conviction,  far  ahead  of  his   time,  that  the 
dangers  of   the  labor    question  could    only  be 
arerted  by  a  hiunane  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  propertied  classes,  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  us.     And  so,  in  spite  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  results,  in  spite  of  all  formal  weak- 
nesses of  the  self-educated  man,  he  forms,  as  a 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  an  instructive  and  glo- 
rious opposite  to  Ricardo,  and  shows  how  bitterly 
opposed  the  Oerman  mind  is  to  Manchesterism. 
Ilie  opposition  against  Adam  Smith  in  Oerman 
literature  at  the  beginning  of   this  century  pro- 
eeeded  from  very  different  tendencies  from  those 
which  conditioned  French  communism  and  social- 
ism, for  which  there  was  no  chance  in  Germany, 
«ince  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  had  not 
been  excited,  and  the  relations  of  modern  indus- 
try had  hardly  begun  to  develop.    German  oppo- 
*ion,  on  the  contrary,  sought  safety  in  a  return 
to  older  views.    There  were  romanticists  (Adam 
Msller)  who  opposed  to  the  absolute  victory  of 
indiridual  liberty  a  romantic  enthusiasm  for  me- 
disval  relations  of  dependence,   and  displayed 
ptu  affection  for  the  blessings  of  feudal   sim- 


plicity, compared  with  the  beginning  development 
of  modem  industry  and  free  commerce.  There 
were  protectionists,  like  F.  List,  who  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  economic  relations  had  an  eye  first  of 
all  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  nation,  and 
wished  to  favor  the  development  of  national 
wealth  and  power.  The  last  had  powerful  allies 
in  North  America,  where  protection  against  the 
all-powerful  English  industry  is  a  natural  pol- 
icy. Romanticists  and  protectionists  were  both 
on  a  false  road.  It  was  an  idle  attempt  to  oppose 
a  school  which  corresponded,  although  incom- 
pletely, to  modem  wants  and  conditions,  by  the 
resurrection  of  obsolete  views.  Neither  set  of 
economists,  therefore,  had  many  followers.  But 
if  we  must  allow  a  certain  critical  merit  in  the 
communists  and  extreme  socialists  of  France,  we 
must  grant  this  in  a  still  g<reater  degree  to  the 
romanticists  and  protectionists.  Both  oppose 
the  theory  which  seeks  eternally  valid  natural 
laws  in  economics,  and  which  considers  the  nat- 
ural condition  of  unlimited  personal  freedom  as 
the  only  justifiable  one,  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  special  times  and  nations.  They  called 
OUT  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must  approach 
the  study  of  economic  relations  in  an  historic 
spirit,  that  the  same  system  is  not  suited  to  all. 
They  declaimed,  further,  against  the  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  increase  of  material  wealth, 
and  taught  us,  that,  for  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  even  purely  economic  conditions,  the 
preservation  of  the  ideal  wealth  of  the  nation, 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Finally, 
they  emphasized  the  fact,  that,  in  a  politically  reg- 
ulated society,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
ruling  and  the  ruled,  that  the  jural  order  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  economic  development, 
that  the  state  is  not  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  inde- 
pendent factor,  an  inspiring  and  regulating  ele- 
ment of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national 
economy.  List's  agitation  for  the  formation  of 
the  customs  union,  however  false  his  views  of  It 
in  detail,  and  for  the  building  of  the  net  of 
German  railways,  shows  that  his  fundamental 
ideas,  in  spite  of  their  passionate  oue-sidedness, 
were  not  unfruitful  for  the  development  of  the 
science.  Since  1850  a  series  of  German  writers 
have  followed  these  earlier  Germans,  who  with- 
out breaking  with  the  English  school,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  the  Romanticists  and 
protectionists,  have  been  constantly  carrying  new 
ideas  into  the  old  English  system.  At  first  sev- 
eral famous  economists  undertook  to  carry  the 
historical  method  into  the  dogmatic  system  of 
political  economy,  and  with  a  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  relative  truth  in  the  propositions  of 
Smith  and  Ricardo;  yet,  in  the  place  of  the  one- 
sided, absolutely  valid  natural  laws,  to  acknowl- 
edge evei^where,  according  t«  the  stage  of  civ- 
ilization of  a  people,  a  difference  in  the  actual 
forces  in  economic  life,  and  a  difference  in  the 
need  of  state  interference.  The  labors  of  Ros- 
cher,  Hildebrand,  Ejiies  and  others  were  epoch- 
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making  in  this  direction.  The  right  of  this  his- 
torical school  to  exist,  which  had  long  before 
celebrated  its  victory  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence, 
was  recognized  by  all  Giennan  economists.  Others, 
who  had  less  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  this 
historical  method,  have  endeavored,  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  historical  school, 
to  enlarge  and  correct  the  current  conception  of 
the  state,  and  have  emphasized  the  interaction  of 
economical  and  other  social  and  political  forces. 
All  the  more  prominent  of  the  living  Oerman 
economists  have  labored  in  this  direction,  such  as 
Stein,  Schilfle,  Dietzel,  SchmoUer,  etc.  Our  sci- 
ence received  a  peculiar  and  fruitful  impulse  from 
the  science  of  statistics,  which  since  Quetclet's  ap- 
pearance (1835)  bad  taken  a  new  start,  and,  by  the 
extensive  activity  of  some  Oerman  statisticians,  has 
strongly  influenced  the  younger  economists.  Sta- 
tistics has  oddly  enough  created  here  and  there  the 
belief  in  a  strange  Utopia,  the  thought,  namely,  that 
we  may  discover  unassailable,  universally  valid 
laws  of  economic  life  by  inductive  investigation 
upon  the  basis  of  exact  statistical  observations  in 
mass,  and  so  arrive  by  a  new  road  to  a  completely 
satisfactory  mechanical  explanation  of  social  life. 
This  thought,  however,  to  which  the  exaggerated 
ideas  of  Quetelet  and  Buckle  led,  has  been  rather 
expressed  than  acted  upon,  and  the  influence  of 
statistics  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  one.  It  consists  in  this,  that  men 
have  been  led,  in  all  cases  where  the  statistical 
material  has  been  sufficient,  to  leave  the  basis  of 
abstract  premises  in  the  explanation  of  present 
relations,  and  to  take  the  carefully  observed  con- 
crete facts  as  a  starting-point  and  seek  to  ascertain 
their  causal  connection.  On  many  questions,  such 
as  the  bank  question,  we  have  thus  arrived  at  highly 
satisfactory  results,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable 
special  investigations  according  to  this  method 
have  given  us  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  the 
system  as  elaborated  by  the  historical  school. 
Finally,  the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  la- 
bor question  has  had  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  whole  science  of  economics 
in  Qermany.  Communistic  and  socialistic  ideas 
invaded  Qermany  as  early  as  1880-40.  But  the 
labor  question  did  not  acquire  a  great  signiflcance 
until  after  1848,  when  the  railroads  and  factories 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  way  was  broken 
for  the  sway  of  modern  industry.  German  sci- 
ence did  not  assume  the  protesting  position  of  the 
orthodox  French  economists.  Hildebrand's  "  Po- 
litical Economy  of  the  Present  and  the  Future," 
and  Stein's  initiative  investigations  into  commu- 
nism and  socialism,  gave  immediate  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  of  the  movements 
of  the  proletary  by  impartial  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  claims.  The  labor  question  has  be- 
come the  most  important  chapter  of  political 
economy,  and  the<various  tendencies  which  exist 
within  the  science  show  themselves  clearly  in  the 
treatment  of  this  question.  Most  of  the  younger 
economists  devote  their  special  attention  to  the 
labor  question,  and  following  the  example  of  Hil- 


debrand  and  Stein,  seek  to  leam  from  socialism 
instead  of  holding  themselves  aristocratically 
aloof  from  it.  Various  principles,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  the  earlier  German  economists, 
have  acquired  a  new  signiflcance  from  the  labor 
question.  The  pressing  problem  of  state-help  or 
self-help,  led  necessarily  to  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  functions  of  the  state  in  economic  matters. 
The  observation  of  the  war  of  classes  waged  be- 
tween the  proletary  and  the  propertied  classes, 
placed  the  importance  of  public  spirit  in  a  new 
light.  The  pressing  cry  for  a  solution  of  the  labor 
question  directed  attention  from  the  search  after 
natural  laws  ruling  in  economics,  to  the  question, 
what  oiight  to  prevail,  what  tfunild  be  done  ?  As 
a  natural  consequence,  in  opposition  to  the  ration- 
alistic explanation  of  what  is,  the  teaching  of  the 
moral  duty  of  men  in  economic  actions  became 
more  prominent.  The  opposition  of  the  German 
science  of  Roscher,  Hildebrand,  Knies,  Sch&ffle, 
Stein,  etc.,  to  Manchesterism,  expresses  itself  in 
the  great  stress  laid  on  the  ethical  element,  and 
this  has  become  more  marked  in  the  younger  econ- 
omists, from  Adolph  Wagner  down  to  Brentano. 
Thus  by  various  roads  German  political  economy 
has  advanced  far  beyond  Adam  Smith,  Kcardo 
and  J.  B.  Say.  It  has  attained  to  new  views, 
new  methods  and  new  results,  and  its  advances 
have  been  far  more  consistent  and  complete  than 
the  acquisitions  of  even  a  John  Stuart  MiU,  let 
alone  the  ideas  of  a  Bastiat  and  a  Carey,  which 
are  new  rather  in  form  and  terms  of  expression 
than  in  content.  German  science  has  not,  it  is 
true,  as  yet  evolved  any  entirely  new  system  of  eco- 
nomics, which  independent  in  form  and  content, 
can  look  down  on  Adam  Smith  as  obsolete,  as  the 
latter  could  look  down  on  the  mercantile  system 
The  relative  truth'  of  the  results  of  the  English 
masters,  as  well  as  the  relative  justiflableness  of 
their  method,  is  fully  recognized,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  economical  matters  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  individual  leads  to 
the  best  results  for  society  as  a  whole;  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
mercial activity,  egoism  is  naturally  the  prevail- 
ing motive;  and  because  our  observations  of  con- 
crete phenomena  are  still  too  incomplete  to  allow 
us  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  method  of  ab- 
stract deduction.  The  English  masters  have  deter- 
mined for  us  thus  far  the  general  limits  of  the 
science  as  a  whole,  and  of  various  fundamental 
questions.  But  as  German  science  advances  with 
success  by  independent  roads  from  the  basis  al- 
ready laid,  it  forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  that  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  English  and  upon  Manches- 
terism which  delights  in  following  to  their  great- 
est extremes  the  weaknesses  and  one-sided  ncs.s  of 
those  great  masters.  —  Recent  English  political 
economy  has  been  enriched  by  the  writings  of. 
Prof.  Cairnes,  Hearn,  Musgrave,  Shadwell,  Je- 
vons,  Fawcett,  W.  T.  Thornton,  H.  D.  Macleod. 
Bagehot,  J.  £.  Thorold  Rogers,  CliSc  Leftlie  and 
J.  K.  Ingram.  J.  S.  Mill's  great  work,  which  ifs 
still  the  best  general  treatise  on  economics  in  Eng- 
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Ibh.  marked  a  turning  point  in  English  political 
economy.     It  summed  up  all  the  contributions  to 
the  science  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  made 
br  the  Smith-Ricardo  school  of  economists.     In 
that  vety  work,howerer.  Hill  showed  signs  of  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  school.     His  views  of  distribution  and  of  the 
limits  of  state  interference  mark  a  sharp  contrast 
to  those  of  some  of  his  inunediate  predecessors. 
Before  his  death  he  gave  signs  of  a  still  more 
fundamental  difference  in  giving  up  the  wages- 
fund  theory,  upon  which  he  had  laid  such  stress  in 
his  great  work.    He  was  moved  to  this  by  an  able 
work  of  W.  T.  Thornton's  on  "Labor."    Clifle 
Leslie  and  Professor  Ingram  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  liistorical  school,  and  have  distin- 
guuihed  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  or- 
thodox economists.   To  these  latter  belong  Caimes 
and  Fawcett,  the  former  of  whom  in  his  works  on 
tlie  "  Logical  Metliod  of  Political  Economy,"  and 
"Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
Newly  Expounded,"  has  made  valuable  additions 
and  corrections  in  the  science.     Rogers'  "  History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,"  Jevons' 
'•Tljeory  of  Political  Economy,"  and  "Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  and  Macleod's 
and  Bagehot's  writings  on  financial  subjects,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  English 
writers  to  economic  science  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  —  Recent  <t.  «.,  since  1850)  French  political 
eomomy  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  foreign  writers.     Several  economic  periodi- 
cals are  maintained,  and  many  valuable  mono- 
graphs have  been  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years.     In  1851-8  the  DicUonnaire  de  VEconomie, 
edited  by  Coquelin  and  Guillaumin,  was  published 
— a  vast   treasure-house    of   economic    science. 
Among  recent  economists  Michel  Chevalier  stands 
tirst.    He  wrote  chiefly  on  financial  questions, 
though  he  published  also  a  "Course  of  Political 
Economy."    Wolowski  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  Chevalier,  an  adherent  of  the  historical  school, 
'  and  a  prolific  writer  on  monetary  questions.    He 
favored  a  double  standard.     Among  other  econ- 
omists we  may  mention  the  following:    Passy, 
Reybaud;  De  Parieu,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  taxation;  Oamier,  a  writer  on  finance; 
Baodrillart,  Coumot  and  Walras,  the  last  two 
devoted  believers  in  the  mathematical  method  of 
iovestigating  economic  phenomena;  A.  Clement, 
and  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.    The  tendencies  of  these 
writera  are  as  various,  and  in  general  the  same,  as 
those  already  noticed  in  Germany  and  England. 
Among  the  recent  economists  in  the  other  conti- 
nental countries  we  may  mention  I^f .  Ferrara, 
Boccardo,  Mora,  Bianchini,  Messedaglia,  Nazzani 
and  Coesa,  in  Italy;  Brasseur,  Pfrin,  De  Molinari 
and  De  Lavelaye,  in  Belgium;   Cherbuliez  and 
Sismondi,  in  Switzerland;  Estrada,  Colmeiro  and 
Santillan,  in  Spain;  and  Forjaz  de  Sampajo,  in 
Poiti^al.    Of  these,  Ferrara  was  a  man  of  re- 
maikable  ability,  and  did  the  science  great  service 
by  liis  acute  and  brilliant  criticism ;  and  by  his 
eathOBiasm  for  economic  studies  he  contributed 


greatly  to  that  widespread  interest  in  such  branch- 
es which  is  characteristic  of  the  new  Italy.  Cher 
buliez  was  an  economist  of  great  ability,  and  his 
Prieig  de  la  leieruse  ioonomique  is  the  ablest  exposi- 
tion of  political  economy  in  the  French  language. 
—  The  history  of  political  economy  in  America  is 
yet  to  be  written.  American  economists,  even 
still  more  than  their  English  brethren,  have  de- 
voted their  attention  rather  to  practical  than  to 
theoretical  questions.  Most  of  our  economical 
works  have  been  written  to  defend  one  view  or 
the  other  of  our  great  political  and  economical 
problems.  In  general  the  same  tendencies  are  ob- 
servable here  as  in  other  coimtries.  We  have  our 
irreconcilable  free-traders,  our  bitter  and  bigoted 
protectionists,  our  laissezfaire,  laiuezpamer  school, 
and  our  defenders  of  a  paternal  government. 
With  the  exception  of  Henry  Carey,  our  economists 
have  attracted  no  particular  attention  abroad,  and 
exercised  no  considerable  influence.  The  study  of 
economics  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  wide- 
spread, and  the  foimdation  of  departments  of 
political  science  in  connection  with  our  colleges  is 
becoming  quite  common.  Few  countries  in  the 
world  offer  as  many  advantages  to  the  inductive 
student  of  economics  as  America.  Here  every- 
thing is  on  such  a  grand  scale,  and  the  machinery 
of  society  is  still  so  simple,-  that  extraordinary  op- 
portunities are  offered  to  study  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  great  national  economy  in  their 
simplicity.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  near 
future  will  see  valuable  original  work  done  in 
economics  by  American  students.  Among  our 
early  writers  on  economics,  Benjamin  Franklin 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  anticipated,  by  a 
full  generation,  Adam  Smith's  theory  that  labor  is 
the  only  proper  measure  of  value,  and  also  Mal- 
thus'  theory  of  population,  that  man  tends  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Alexander  Hamilton  dis- 
cussed in  his  reports  many  economic  questions 
with  great  ability.  Daniel  Raymond  published 
his  "Elements  of  Political  Economy"  in  1819. 
He  took  decided  ground  against  Adam  Smith, 
emphasizing  the  distinction  between  individual 
and  national  wealth,  maintaining  that  our  aim 
should  be  to  increase  the  latter  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  former.  He  opposed  Malthus'  theory,  and 
demanded  protection  for  home  manufactures  by 
means  of  a  tariff.  Cooper's  "  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in 
1826,  took  exactly  opposite  ground,  and  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  free  trade.  The  word  ' '  nation," 
he  says,  is  an  empty  woid.  The  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  nothing  but  the  wealth  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  etc.  — The  most  important,  orig- 
iital  and  acute  American  economist  was  Heniy 
C.  Carey.  Men  oftentimes  further  the  progress 
of  a  science  quite  as  much  by  their  errors  as  by 
the  new  truth  they  discover.  Carey  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  views,  although  they  are  not 
tenable  either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  have  been 
received  with  attention  and  appreciation  by  the 
whole  scientific  world.    He  has  had  devoted  fol- 
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lowers  in  Oennany,  France  and  Italy,  and  al- 
though his  views  have  not  been  generally  accepted, 
yet  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
a  negative  way,  leading  those  whose  theories  he 
attacked  to  a  more  careful  formulation  of  what- 
ever truth  they  contain.  Carey,  like  Bastiat,  pro- 
ceeds in  all  bis  writings  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
complete  harmony  between  natural  and  social  in- 
terests. In  self-interest  and  in  the  innate  desire 
of  man  to  better  his  external  condition,  he  finds 
the  surest  road  to  prosperity,  the  natural  basis  of 
the  moral  progress  of  society.  He  not  only  denies 
any  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital,  but 
sees  in  the  co-operation  of  these  two  factors  the 
most  powerful  means  of  promoting  an  increased 
production,  which  will  surely  and  continually 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  He 
boldly  proclaims  the  possibility  of  an  endless  and 
boundless  growth.  He  starts  with  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  ideas  of  valve,  labor  and  production. 
He  bases  value  upon  labor,  and  makes  the  cost 
of  reproduction  the  standard  of  value.  He  then 
passes  to  the  theory  of  distribution,  and  makes  his 
harmony  of  interests  the  fundamental  principle. 
The  tendency  of  man  to  increase  is  sui3)a8sed  by 
that  of  capital  to  multiply.  The  productivity  of 
labor  is  conditioned  by  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  more  numerous  the  people,  the  more 
extensive  man's  control  over  nature,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  increase  of  capital.  The  share  of  the 
laborer  in  the  product  becomes  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively greater,  and  that  of  the  capitalist,  although 
relatively  decreasing,  is  becoming  absolutely  larger 
all  the  while.  A  constant  diminution  in  the  un- 
productive classes  follows  this  continued  devel- 
opment. Cary  is,  as  will  be  seen,  an  opponent 
of  Malthus.  He  urges  the  possibility  of  emigra- 
tion, the  possibility  of  a  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  immense  tracts  of  unoccupied 
land  in  the  world  as  proof  of  the  falsity  of  Mal- 
thus' view.  In  his  earlier  writings  Cary  (in 
agreement  with  Ricardo)  assumed  that  cultivation 
proceeds  from  the  most  productive  to  the  less  and 
less  productive  lands.  The  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  however,  causes  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  capital  expended  on  lands  in 
early  times,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  themselves.  Lands  rent  at  any  given  time 
only  for  such  a  sum  as  represents  the  interest  on 
the  capital  required  at  that  time  to  bring  similar 
lands  into  cultivation.  This  sum  is  always  far 
less  than  the  sum  actually  expended  on  any  piece 
of  ground.  The  value  of  land  is  consequently 
controlled  by  the  same  laws  as  the  value  of  all 
other  kinds  of  property.  In  his  later  works  he 
maintains  that  cultivation  does  not  proceed  from 
the  most  productive  to  the  less  productive,  but 
in  just  the  contrary  order,  from  the  least  produc- 
tive to  the  most  productive.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  this  proposition,  he  proposes  to  over- 
throw the  whole  doctrine  of  rent  as  set  forth  by 
Ricardo.  Carey's  writings  are  permeated  with  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  to  England,  and  are  full 
of  gross  errors  of  fact.     In  striking  contrast  with 


his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  human 
interests  and  of  the  advantages  of  freedom,  Ca- 
rey is  a  pronounced  protectionist,  maintaining 
that  English  competition  would  ruin  American 
industry,  and  that  in  order  to  insure  tliat  diversity 
of  employments  necessary  to  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion, the  active  interference  of  the  government 
is  necessary.  — Most  American  economists  agree 
with  Carey  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Mal- 
thus and  Ricardo,  though  on  various  grounds. 
Among  recent  economists  the  following  deserve 
especial  mention :  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry  of  Williams 
college.  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Boston 
technological  school.  Prof.  Sumner  of  Tale  col- 
lege. Prof.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof. 
Henry  George  of  California.  Prof.  Peny  is  a 
pronounced  free  trader  of  the  Bastiat  type.  His 
text  book  on  political  economy  has  been  perhaps 
more  widely  used  than  any  other  recent  publica- 
tion in  America.  It  contains  some  valuable 
chapters  on  the  history  of  the  sciences,  on  value, 
and  on  the  tariff  and  currency.  Prof.  Walker's 
works  on  "Money  "and  "Wages"  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  economisK 
His  father's  work  on  the  "Science  of  Wealth" 
is  one  of  the  best  economic  works  which  has  ap- 
peared in  America.  Prof.  Thompson  has  pub- 
lished a  work,  written  to  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  Carey  school  in  a  more  scientific  form. 
Among  American  economists  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
also  occupies  an  exalted  position.  His  earliest 
economic  writing  was  a  cogent  examination  of 
the  debt  and  resources  of  the  country,  written 
during  the  rebellion.  This  tract  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  statistican,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  special  commissioner  of 
the  revenue  (1865-9),  and  the  reports  he  prepared 
in  these  years  are  models  of  clear  reasoning  and 
close  application  of  general  principles  to  facts. 
While  in  this  position  he  became  convinced  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  protective  system, 
and  he  has  since  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
movement  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  have  had  reference 
to  this  subject.  As  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  in  New  York  state,  he  made  two  re- 
ports, the  great  merits  of  which  have  been  widely 
recognized,  and  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  a« 
a  writer  on  taxation.  Mr.  Wells'  writings,  which 
are  scattered  in  many  periodicals,  are  marked  by 
great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  form  valuable 
contributions  to  the  economic  literature  of  the 
country.  He  belongs  to  no  particular  school  of 
economists.  He  has  edited  a  volume  of  Bastiat^ 
essays,  and  prepared,  in  1881,  a  "History  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,"  a  work  which  ad 
mirably  illustrates  his  methods.  Among  con- 
temporary economista  in  America,  Prof.  W.  Q. 
Sumner  of  Yale  college  occupies  a  very  high 
rank.  His  chief  published  economic  works  are 
his  "History  of  American  Currency,"  1874;  his 
"  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States," 
1 877 ;  his  collection  of  papers  on  ' '  What  the  social 
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cUbom  owe  to  each  olher,"  1888.  Prof.  Sum- 
ner's strongest  work,  however,  is  not  seen  in  his 
published  books.  It  has  been  in  his  oral  instruc- 
tion. Prof.  George's  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  is  mainly  demoted 
to  a  discassion  of  distribution.  There  are  many 
able  writers  on  economics  connected  with  the 
press  of  the  country.  But  America  is  still  waiting 
for  the  man  to  appear  who  shall  make  her  con- 
tributions to  the  science  as  great  and  valuable  as 
those  of  any  other  nation. — Literattjiie.  Die 
gaduekliiehe  Entmekelung  der  NatUmalokonomik 
und  Hirer  LUeratttre,  by  Julius  Kautz ;  Die  Ch 
tdaeJUe  der  NaUonaldkonomOc,  by  H.  Eisenhardt; 
Hiilain  de  rSeonomie  politique  «n  Biarope,  by 
Ad.  Blanqui;  Oeiehiehte  der  NaUoruUdlamomik  in 
DtutteMand,  by  W.  Roscher,  and  the  Guide  to  the 
Studs  of  PoUtieal  Eamnmy,  by  L.  Cossa,  are  the 
works  which,  aside  from  the  original  authorities, 
have  been  chiefly  consulted  in  compiling  the  pre- 
ceding article.  Some  of  the  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  various  schools  have  been 
taken  with  but  littlechange  from  the  above-named 
works.  Prof.  Coesa's  little  work,  based  on  the 
larger  special  works  in  French,  German  and 
Italian,  is  a  very  convenient  summary  of  the  most 
vahiable  works  on  political  economy  in  all  lan- 
guages. K  J.  James. 

POUTICAL  SCIENCE  is  that  part  of  socUl 
science  which  treats  of  the  foundations  of  the 
state  and  of  the  principles  of  government.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  political  economy,  or,  as  it 
k  sometimes  called,  tl^  science  of  wealth ;  witlk 
law,  be  it  natural  or  positive,  which  has  princi- 
pally to  do  with  the  relations  of  citizens  to  one 
another;  with  history,  which  furnishes  it  with 
the  facts  of  which  it  has  need;  with  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  with  morality,  which  supply  it 
with  a  part  of  its  principles.  Political  science  is 
either  theoretical  or  applied.  In  theory  it  estab- 
liibes  general  laws,  which  it  draws  either  from 
experience  or  from  reason,  and  which  are  as  much 
the  generalized  expression  of  facts  as  the  pure  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  more  or  less  possible  of  reali- 
zation. As  applied  science,  it  seeks  the  means  of 
reducing  to  practice  these  general  principles,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  time,  place,  manners,  re- 
aonrces,  in  a  word,  circimistances.  We  shall 
speak  here  only  of  theoretical  political  science, 
sad  oar  intention  is  not  to  propound  any  particu- 
lar doctrine,  but  to  give  a  summary,  following 
the  order  of  time,  of  the  principal  theories  which 
the  history  of  the  science  has  preserved  to  us.  — 
We  may  divide  the  history  of  political  ideas  into 
five  periods:  1,  the  oriental  period;  2,  the  Greeco- 
Latin  period;  8,  the  middle  ages  and  the  renais- 
■anoe;  4,  the  modem  period,  which  extends  from 
(he  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution;  5,  the  contemporaneous  period.  —  I. 
TU  Eatt.  We  may  say  that  the  east  (if  we  except 
China)  was  never  acquainted  with  political  science. 
Among  most  eastern  nations,  India,  Persia,  Judea, 
politia  never  succeeded  in  separating  itself  from 
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theology.  But  if  we  discard  the  forms  which  are 
peculiar  to  oriental  thought,  we  shall  find  in  the 
religious  books  of  the  east  social  and  political 
theories  of  the  highest  importance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  system  of  caste  and  the  theocratic  sys- 
tem; such  are  the  two  principal  ideas  to  which 
Indian  politics,  or,  to  use  a  better  expression, 
Brahminical  politics,  may  be  reduced.  We  find, 
in  the  sacred  book  of  the  "  Laws  of  Manu,"  a 
very  striking  expression  of  these  two  ideas.  It  is 
said  there  that  the  four  castes,  into  which,  from 
all  antiquity,  Indian  society  was  divided,  issued 
from  Brahma,  who  produced  them  each  from  a 
different  part  of  his  own  body;  the  Brahmins,  or 
priests,  from  his  mouth ;  the  kshatryas,  or  warriors, 
from  his  arm;  the  vaisyas,  or  merchants,  and  la- 
borers, from  his  thigh;  and,  finally,  thesudras,  or 
servants,  from  his  foot.  The  theocratic  theory 
appears  in  the  same  book  in  its  most  insolent 
form.  "  The  Brahmin,"  it  is  said  there,  "is  the 
lord  of  all  beings;  all  that  exists  is  his  property; 
it  is  by  the  generosity  of  the  Brahmin  that  other 
men  enjoy  the  goods  of  this  world."  The  book 
of  Manu  admits,  indeed,  the  existence  of  royalty, 
and  even,  with  oriental  hyperbole,  the  monarch  is 
called  therein  "a  great  divinity";  but  this  divin- 
ity is  the  slave  of  the  Brahmins  ;  he  is  obliged  to 
"communicate  to  them  all  his  affairs,  and  over- 
whelm them  with  benefactions  and  wealth."  One 
sole  fact  describes  this  ignominious  dependence 
in  a  very  striking  manner:  "  If  the  king  finds  a 
treasure,"  it  is  written,  "he  owes  half  of  it  to  the 
Brahmins;  if  the  Brahmin  finds  one,  he  keeps  it 
for  himself  alone,  without  dividing  it  with  the 
king."  —  The  Buddhist  reformation  profoundly 
changed  this  social  system,  not  because  in  the 
beginning  (as  Bumouf  has  well  shown)  Buddha, 
or  Sakyamuni,  attacked  the  system  of  caste;  but 
by  proclaiming  religious  equality,  he  evidently 
gave  it  a  mortal  blow.  "My  law  is  a  law  of 
grace  for  all,"  he  said.  He  called,  above  all,  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds  to  a  religious  life.  These 
principles  bore  their  fruits.  In  one  of  the  oldest 
Buddhist  legends,  the  system  of  caste  is  strongly 
and  deeply  attacked:  "There  is  not  between  the 
Brahmin  and  a  man  of  another  caste  the  difference 
which  exists  between  a  stone  and  gold,  between 
light  and  darkness.  The  Brahmin,  in  fact,  did 
not  spring  from  the  ether  or  the  wind;  he  did  not 
rend  the  earih  to  appear  in  the  light  of  day;  he 
was  bom  from  the  matrix  of  a  woman,  like  the 
ehandaHa  (the  vilest  of  creatures,  inferior  to  the 
sudra)."  By  its  hostility  to  caste,  Buddhism  has 
been  able  to  extend  everywhere  in  Asia,  and  prin- 
cipally in  China,  where  the  people  appear  never 
to  have  known  this  system;  even  where  castes 
exist  still,  as  in  Ceylon,  Buddhism  has  destroyed 
the  theocratic  character  which  the  system  had  in 
India,  and  has  changed  it  into  a  military  and  feu- 
dal system.  —  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Persia,  of 
which  we  know  so  little,  except  that  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  the  system  of  caste  appears  in  a  singularly 
mild  form;  that  the  priests  are  there  rather  coun- 
cilors of  the  king  than  his  masters;  and  especially 
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that,  as  this  religion  recommended  above  all  agri- 
culture as  a  sacred  duty,  there  resulted  a  notice- 
able change  of  condition  for  the  class  of  laborers; 
for  the  latter  were  ranked  among  the  afhamea, 
that  is  to  say,  great.  —  It  is  chiefly  in  China  that 
we  find  something  analogous  to  what  we  call  in 
the  west  political  science;  not  because  Confucius, 
the  most  celebrated  of  Chinese  sages,  was  much 
engrossed  with  this  science  ;  but  his  disciple,  or 
rather  the  reformer  of  his  doctrine,  two  centuries 
after  him,  Mencius,  was  an  ingenious  and  liberal 
publicist,  as  the  following  anecdote  proves.  He 
was  conversing  with  the  king  of  Tsi.  "What 
must  be  done,"  be  asked  him,  "  with  a  friend 
who  has  badly  administered  our  affturs?  "  "Break 
with  him,"  said  the  king.  "  And  with  a  magis- 
trate who  has  not  well  fulfilled  his  functions?" 
"Remove  him,"  said  the  king.  "And  if  the 
provinces  are  badly  governed,  what  must  be 
done?"  The  king,  feigning  not  to  understand 
him,  glanced  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  spoke 
of  something  else.  The  political  theory  of  Men- 
cius  consisted  in  a  sort  of  conciliation  between 
divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  emperor,  according  to  him,  does  not  appoint 
his  successor,  but  he  presents  him  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Heaven  and  of  the  people ;  a  doctrine 
conformable  to  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
of  China.  "We  know,  doubtless,  what  becomes, 
in  the  politics  of  absolute  governments,  of  this 
pretended  acceptance  by  the  people  ;  it  is  most 
generally  a  fiction.  But  what  is  not  a  fiction,  is 
the  right,  recognized  to  exist  in  the  people  by 
Mencius,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  kings  with 
whom  they  are  dissatisfied  ;  a  right  which  the 
Chinese  people  seem  to  have  exercised  more  than 
once,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  number  of  their  dy- 
nasties. Moreover,  Mencius  himself  exercised  a 
very  lK)ld  right  of  censure  at  the  courts  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  he  frequented.  He  attacked  tyr- 
anny under  all  its  forms,  and  particularly  because 
it  was  a  burden  upon  property.  He  showed  great 
sagacity  in  pointing  out  the  bond  which  united 
order  with  property  ;  in  him  there  was  no  vestige 
of  caste  or  of  aristocracy.  He  divided  society 
into  two  classes  :  those  who  work  with  the  head, 
and  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and,  which 
is  indeed  the  sign  of  a  laboriotis  and  industrial 
society,  he  endeavored  chiefly  to  show  that  intel- 
ligence is  itself  labor,  and  that  manual  labor  can 
not  be  exacted  from  all ;  a  manifest  proof  that  the 
latter  was  not  despised  nor  sacrificed,  since  a  wise 
man  was  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  former.  — 
However  curious  and  new  the  study  of  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  the  east  may  be  for  science,  these 
theories  have  had  so  little  influence  upon  our  des- 
tinies, or  at  least  an  influence  so  indirect  and  so 
little  apparent,  that  we  must  pass  on  to  Oreece, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  cradle  of  western  civilization. 
— II.  OroKo-Boman  Period.  The  little  space  which 
we  have  at  our  disposal  forces  us  to  reduce  politi- 
cal science  in  antiquity  to  three  names  •  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  —  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  consider  Plato  as  a  political  dreamer,  who 


was  deceived  because  he  did  not  take  experience 
into  consideration,  and  because  he  wished  to  con- 
struct society  on  an  impossible  basis.  An  impor- 
tant distinction  must  be  drawn  here,  one  without 
which  we  can  not  understand  Plato,  nor  do  his 
genius  the  justice  which  it  deserves.  A  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  Utopian  politics  and 
ideal  politics.  The  first  consists  in  combining  are 
tiflcially,  and  by  means  of  the  imagination,  the 
elements  of  which  all  society  is  composed,  and 
thus  creating  an  arbitrary  mechanism,  which  has 
no  life,  no  reality,  no  possible  application,  either 
present  or  future.  Such  are  the  Utopias  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Campanella,  and  of  some  of  our 
modem  reformers.  Ideal  politics,  on  the  contra- 
ry, consists  in  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  state,  in 
conceiving  it  in  its  perfection  (as  much  ao,  of 
course,  as  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  permit), 
finally,  in  presenting  to  societies  a  model,  as  mo- 
rality presents  one  to  individuals.  No  state  will 
ever  reach  that  perfection,  any  more  than  any 
hero  or  any  saint  has  ever  attained  or  will  ever 
attain  moral  perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  forbid 
morality  to  propose  an  ideal  to  men,  why  should 
we  forbid  politics  to  present  one  to  peoples  and  to 
governments?  Now,  there  is  in  the  politics  of 
Plato  a  Utopian  part  and  an  ideal  part.  The  first 
is  dead,  and  will  not  revive ;  the  second  is  eternal. 
It  is  utopism,  in  Plato,  to  consider  society  as  di- 
vided into  four  stereotyped  classes,  like  the  Indian 
or  Egyptian  castes ;  it  is  utopism  to  believe  that 
the  state  will  have  more  tmity,  more  harmony, 
more  patriotism,  because  you  have  suppressed  the 
'family  and  property ;  it  is  utopism  to  have  con- 
sidered woman  as  like  to  man,  and  as  capable  of 
the  same  functions  as  man,  for  instance,  of  bear- 
ing arms  and  of  governing  the  state;  it  is  utopism 
to  suppress  the  laws  in  the  state,  and  to  replace 
them  by  education  alone  ;  it  is  utopism  to  make 
philosophers  the  governing  class,  and  thus  to  con- 
found speculation  with  practice;  finally,  it  is  utop- 
ism to  exclude  poetry  from  the  republic,  to  reduce 
music  and  the  fine  arts  to  the  servile  obedience  of 
a  fixed  type,  protected  by  tyranny,  jealous  of  its 
arbitrary  censure.  But  what  is  not  utopism  in 
Plato,  is  to  have  conceived  justice  as  the  true  end 
of  society,  and  to  have  made  justice  consist  in  the 
concord  and  harmony  of  the  citizens.  What  is 
not  utopism,  whatever  the  politics  of  Machiavel- 
lism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  to  have  asserted 
that  the  true  strength  of  the  state  is  virtue,  and 
that  the  true  principle  of  virtue  is  education. 
Education  can  not,  then,  replace  the  laws,  but  it  is 
education  that  gives  soul  and  spirit  to  the  laws. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  a  law  which  is  not  observed? 
And  what  can  sustain  the  laws,  if  not  morals? 
What  is  not  utopism,  moreover,  in  Plato,  is  to 
have  perceived,  before  Aristotle,  that  it  was  in  a 
well-moderated  and  well-balanced  constitution  that 
the  only  guarantee  of  liberty  resided ;  to  have  ex- 
acted of  legislators  that  they  should  give  the 
reasons  for  their  laws  when  they  promulgated 
them;  finally,  to  have  demanded  for  criminals  not 
only  punishment,  but  amendment  and  ameiior- 
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atton.  —  Still,  an  important  element  is  lacliing  in 
the  Platonic  ideal;  it  is  the  idea  of  liberty.  In 
bis  "  Republic,"  Plato  gives  liberty  no  place;  and 
if,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  "  Laws,"  much  wiser,  as 
we  know,  if  he  gives  it  a  place,  it  is  in  a  certain 
manner  despite  himself  and  against  his  real  feel- 
ings. This  is  easy  of  explanation.  Plato  had 
witnessed  at  Athens  the  excesses  of  liberty,  and  he 
had  suffered  from  those  excesses.  By  a  natural 
illusion,  which  we  have  often  seen  again,  he  con- 
sidered the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  the  very  oppo- 
site of  wh&t  he  had  witnessed  near  at  hand,  and 
he  idealized  Sparta,  Crete  and  even  Egj-pt,  rather 
tlian  appear  to  consider  the  laws  and  customs  of 
his  own  country  right;  a  kind  of  blindness  habit- 
ual with  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  of  which 
Xenophon  is  still  more  culpable  than  Plato.  — 
If  Pbto  founded  ideal  politics  (not  without  an 
admixture  of  utnpism),  Aristotle  founded  experi- 
mental  politics.  Not  that  there  are  no  facts  in 
Plato,  and  that  Aristotle  is  destitute  of  ideality; 
Imt  we  must  characterize  each  of  them  by  his 
moat  striking  traits.  What  there  is  newer  and 
absolutely  lasting  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle  is, 
fiist,  his  method;  that  is,  the  analysis  of  facts, 
the  reduction  of  a  complex  whole  to  its  elements. 
For  example,  the  state  is  the  object  of  politics. 
Xow,  the  state  is  evidently  a  whole  composed  of 
a  very  great  niunber  of  elements.  The  analysis 
of  this  whole,  of  its  integral  parts,  of  its  divers 
forms,  of  its  successive  phases,  is  political  science. 
Such  is  the  method  of  Aristotle;  it  is  the  most 
rigorous,  the  most  scientific,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  ia  that  which,  later,  all  the  great 
pnblicists  of  the  experimental  school  followed — 
Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Montesquieu,  Locke  and  de 
Tocqneville.  Aristotle  took  so  much  mto  account 
the  conditions  of  the  experimental  method  applied 
(0  politics,  that,  before  writing  his  great  work,  he 
faad  collected,  we  are  told,  the  constitutions  of 
3Q0  republics  or  governments,  and  had  analyzed 
them  in  a  book  unfortunately  lost.  In  them  he 
found  the  materials  for  his  political  doctrine;  from 
(hem  he  took  his  examples;  from  them,  doubt- 
lew,  he  drew  his  admirable  analyses  of  the  con- 
slitntions  of  Sparta,  of  Crete  and  of  Carthage, 
models  of  political  judgment.  — We  may  say,  also, 
that  it  is  Aristotle  who  has  fixed  the  frame,  the 
great  lines,  the  principal  divisions,  the  principal 
problenis,  of  political  philosophy.  The  theory  of 
wvereignty,  the  division  of  governments,  the 
analysis  and  criticism  of  their  different  kinds,  the 
theory  of  execution,  the  theory  of  revolutions : 
•uch  are  the  different  matters  which  the  ' '  Repub- 
lic "of  Aristotle  treats  of,  after  an  introduction 
devoted  to  some  questions  of  natural  law  and  to 
a  criticism  of  the  most,  celebrated  constitutions, 
real  or  imaginary.  It  is  the  strong  sentiment  of 
mlity  and  the  observation  of  the  nature  of  things 
which  led  Aristotle  to  discover  all  the  falseness  of 
Platonic  Utopias,  and  in  particular  of  that  vain 
fraternity,  which  made  of  all  citizens  the  indis- 
tinct children  of  unknown  fathers  and  mothers. 
"It  is  better,"  says  Aristotle,  wittily,  "to  be  a 


cousin  in  the  actual  sjrstem,  (ban  a  brother  in  the 
system  of  Plato."  He  said,  further,  that  "the 
affections  were  lost  in  a  community,  like  a  few 
drops  of  honey  in  a  vast  extent  of  water."  No 
modem  economist  has  recognized  better  than 
Aristotle  the  emptiness  of  that  abstract  and  chi- 
merical unity  which  absorbs  the  individual  in  the 
state.  "It  is  wishing  to  draw  harmony,"  says 
Aristotle  again,  "from  one  single  chord,  to  have 
rhythm  with  a  single  measure."  He  shows  that 
the  suppression  of  property  would  not  suppress 
quarrels  and  trials  at  law.  There  are  as  maky 
quarrels  between  owners  of  goods  in  common  as 
between  those  who  have  personal  goods.  Besides, 
the  greatest  crimes  are  not  occasioned  by  the  ah- 
sencc  of  possession.  "Tyranny  does  not  usurp 
anything  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  itself 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  air. " —  It  is  the  same 
lively  feeling  of  the  reality  and  the  observation 
of  the  nature  of  things  wUch  caused  Aristotle  to 
discover  this  great  truth,  that  man  is  naturally 
bom  for  society,  or,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  is 
a  political  animal.  Without  society,  man  would 
be  either  a  god  or  a  beast.  Society  is  composed 
of  families.  The  family  is  distinguished  from  the 
state,  in  that  the  state  is  composed  of  men  free 
and  equal,  while  the  fdmily  rests  upon  inequality. 
But  it  is  a  delicate  achievement  of  Aristotle  that 
he  distinguished  conjugal  power  from  paternal 
power,  the  first  of  which  is,  he  says,  more  like 
republican  power,  and  the  second  more  like  royal 
power.  —  In  politics,  properly  so  called,  Aristotle 
admirably  grasped  the  principle  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  power.  "It  is  not  the  cook,"  he  says, 
"it  is  the  guest  who  judges  the  banquet."  He 
prefers  the  guaranty  of  the  law  to  that  which 
rests  only  In  the  wisdom  of  a  prince.  "To  de- 
mand the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  king,"  he 
says,  "is  to  declare  sovereigns  both  the  man  and 
the  beast."  While  appreciating  with  the  utmost 
correctness  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
different  governments,  he  pronounces,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  in  favor  of  government 
by  the  middle  classes.  According  to  him,  the 
great  do  not  know  how  to  obey,  and  the  low  do 
not  know  how  to  command.  Both  always  wish 
to  be  tyrants.  The  middle  classes,  leaning  as 
much  to  one  side  as  to  the  other,  hold  alternately 
in  check  these  two  natural  enemies,  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  in  the  natural 
hostility  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  of  the  great  and  the  people,  that 
Aristotle  sees  the  principle  of  all  revolution.  The 
one  party  desires  inequality  everywhere,  even 
where  it  is  unjust;  the  other  wishes  equality  every- 
where, even  where  it  is  absurd  and  impossible; 
and  hence  all  states  toss  about  between  arbitrary 
inequality  and  a  violent  equality.  Hence,  the  re- 
volts of  the  people  in  aristocracies,  and  of  the 
great  in  democracies.  The  advice  given  by  Aris- 
totle, to  escape  these  dangers,  is  that  no  govern- 
ment should  abase  its  principle.  Democracy 
perishes  by  the  excess  of  democratic  institutions. 
And  so  with  monarchy  and  oligarchy.    On  the 
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contrary,  the  people,  in  democracies,  Rhould  ap- 
pear occupied  only  with  the  interest  of  the  rich; 
and,  in  oligarchies,  the  great  should  have  in 
view  only  the  interest  of  the  people.  Even  in  tyr- 
annies, power  can  not  exist,  except  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  being  moderate.  All  these  principles, 
BO  sensible,  so  practical,  so  frequently  proven, 
are  summed  up  in  the  excellent  maxim  of  eternal 
application,  ' '  Authority  is  more  lasting  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  less  extendeid. "  —  But  if  the  method  of 
oliservation  and  of  experience  revealed  to  Aris- 
totle so  many  remarkable  and  profound  laws,  it 
unfortunately  also  contributed  to  close  his  eyes  to 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  of  ancient  society, 
to  slavery.  Always  preoccupied  with  the  finding 
of  the  reason  of  facts,  and  much  less  with  weigh- 
ing the  justice  of  them,  Aristotle  sought  to  ex- 
plain slavery;  and  in  explaining  it,  he  justified 
it.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  extend  than  to  re- 
strain the  practice  of  it,  for  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men;  one 
made  to  obey,  and  the  other  to  command.  The 
former  are  the  slaves,  the  latter  freemen.  It  is 
not  war,  nor  law,  nor  covenant,  which  makes 
alaveiy;  it  is  nature.  And  if  we  ask  Aristotle 
who  are  the  men  that  nature  has  thus  condemned 
to  slavery,  he  answers  that  they  are  those  who  are 
good  only  for  manual  labor;  he  seems  to  believe 
tlukt  nature  herself  designed  them  to  be  slaves  by 
giving  them  an  entirely  material  vigor,  necessary 
for  the  coarser  work  of  society,  while  she  reserved 
for  freemen. nobility  and  beauty.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  there  are  men  who  have  only 
the  body  of  the  freeman,  while  others  have  only 
his  soul.  It  Ls  easy,  therefore,  to  be  deceived.  — 
Contempt  for  manual  labor  is  the  greatest  preju- 
dice we  meet  with  in  the  politics  of  AristoUe. 
He  even  goes  so  far  that  he  has  attempted  to  con- 
found the  laborer  with  the  slave,  and  in  more  than 
one  place  he  divides  society  into  two  classes : 
the  freemen,  who  have  the  necessary  leisure  to 
devote  themselves  to  war,  politics  and  philosophy; 
and  the  artisans,  or  slaves,  who  produce  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  former.  A  free  society, 
that  is  to  say,  an  imperceptible  oligarchy,  main- 
tained by  a  slave  society,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
mass  of  men — such  is  Aristotle's  ideal.  Is  everthe- 
less,  if  we  compare  the  politics  of  the  latter  with 
Plato's,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  more  true, 
more  sensible  and  more  practical  than  Plato's.  — 
Cicero  is  not  an  original  publicist ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, gi'eat  politicians  in  practice  as  they  were, 
did  not  produce  in  this  respect  great  theorizers. 
Still,  it  is  in  Cicero  that  we  find  best  developed 
that  great  idea  of  a  mixed  government  which 
was  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  many  sages,  until 
it  found  realization  in  the  English  constitution. 
After  having  set  forth  and  compared  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  the  different  forms 
of  government,  Cicero  decides  in  favor  of  a  mixed 
government,  or  of  a  supreme  and  royal  power, 
united  to  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  class, 
and  to  a  certain  liberty  of  the  people,  which 
satisfies  both  the  demands  of  order  and  those 


of  equality  that  exist  together  in  human  na- 
ture. This  government  would  be  the  most  sta- 
ble of  all,  because  of  its  moderation  and  temper- 
ament. It  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  tem- 
perate to  last  a  long  time,  "and  extremes  are 
readily  changed  to  their  contraries."  Cicero, 
following  the  example  of  Polybius,  believed  that 
the  Roman  government  was  an  example  of  a 
mixed  and  temperate  government.  The  govern- 
ment at  Rome  was  at  first  monarchical.  Royalty, 
overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  Brutus,  reap- 
peared, divided  and  diminished,  tmder  the  name 
of  the  consulate.  In  this  second  period,  the  con- 
stitution was  wholly  aristocratic.  A  new  revolu- 
tion, that  of  Virginius,  introduced  the  people  into 
the  government.  Henceforth,  the  consulate,  the 
senate,  and  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied by  many  other  institutions,  some  aristo- 
cratic, and  some  popular,  represented,  in  their 
union,  that  form  of  temperate  government,  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  republic, 
which  Cicero  extols  as  the  best  and  most  secure 
of  all  forms  of  government.  Without  contesting 
his  opinion  upon  this  point,  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  it  is  only  by  twisting  the  sense 
of  the  words,  that  we  can  make  the  consulate 
pass  for  a  monarchical  institution;  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  Roman  government  was  never  any- 
thing but  an  aristocratic  constitution,  slowly  trans- 
forming itself  into  a  democracy.  —  III.  The  MUttte 
Age*  and  the  Benaittanee.  llie  period  which  ex- 
tends from  the  end  of  antiquity  to  the  middle  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  is,  to  Uie  thirteenth  century, 
that  period  so  great  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
human  mind,  has  not  the  same  importance  in  poli- 
tics; it  Is  only  necessary  to  call  attention,  in  its  be- 
ginning, to  Christian  politics,  by  comparing  it  with 
Hebrew  politics.  — The  politics  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  l)eginning,  or  at  least  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
was  theocratic  politics,  although  not  sacerdotal. 
Ood  was  the  only  king,  the  only  lord,  the  only 
proprietor  of  the  land.  It  was  with  him  that  the 
people  covenanted  ttirough  the  mediation  of 
Moses.  But  the  priests  were  not,  as  in  India, 
the  governing  class.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  land,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  cities  which  had  been  given  to  them. 
The  priests  were  a  family,  not  a  caste.  The  priest-  , 
hood  extended  through  all  the  tribes,  and  was  an 
instrument  of  unity.  It  had,  moreover,  consider- 
able political  influence,  serving  as  an  intermedi- 
ary lietween  Ood  and  the  people.  After  Moses, 
power  appears  to  have  been  patriarchal  and  dem- 
ocratic, concentrated  only  in  critical  moments  in 
the  hands  of  a  military  chief.  The  disorders 
which  resulted  from  this  state  of  things  led  the 
Hebrews  to  desire  a  mon^tihical  government.  It 
is  probable  that  the  priesthood  Utile  favored  this 
institution;  for  we  see  Samuel  strongly  reproving 
the  people  upon  this  occasion,  and  threatening 
them,  on  the  part  of  Qod,  with  the  most  frightful 
despotism.  Still,  in  becoming  monarchical,  the 
government  did  not  entirely  lose  its  theocratic 
character.     Consecration  and  anointment   suffi- 
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dently  prove  this.    The  sacerdotal  power  con- 
tinued to  remain  powerful;    finally,  outside  of 
the  established  church,  there  were  always  im- 
mediate envoys  of  God,  who,  without  any  other 
title  than   divine    inspiration,    admonished   the 
kings  and  held  their  ambition  in  check.     These^ 
were  the  prophets,  a  sort  of  popular  opposition, 
which  was,  however,  as  often  directed  against  the 
people  themselves  as  against  the  royal  authority. 
—  Such  were  the  sources  at  which,  later.  Christian 
politics  drank.     But  in  the  beginning,  like  all 
peaX  religious  doctrines,  Christianily  was  not  po- 
litical.   It  was  an  entirely  moral  kingdom  that 
it  wished  to  found;  it  was  in  this  moral  kingdoin 
that  the  first  were  the  last  and  the  last  first. 
Christ  meant  by  this,  not  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  social  order,  but  that  the  social  and 
political  order  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
tnie  order,  the  moral  and  religious  order  of  things. 
But  he  did  not  ask  to  change  anything  here  be- 
low.   His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.    The 
ipostle  Paul  sums  up  the  same  ideas  in  these  cel- 
ebrated words:  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers.    For  there  is  no  power  but  of 
Ood:  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God." 
Christian  politics  was,  therefore,  in  the  earliest 
tines,  only  the  politics  of  obedience  and  of  sub- 
minion  to  the  established  powers.     The  only  rev- 
olution of  which  it  thought  was  the  reform  of 
souls.  —  It  is  not  our  province  to  investigate  here 
the  social  consequences  of  Christianity.    We  know 
the  great  influence  it  had  in  the  greatest  social  fact 
of  modem  times,  the  abolition  of  slavery.    We 
shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  political  doctrines. 
Now,  one  of  the  questions  that  Christian  politics 
give  rise  to,  is  that  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
ftate.    We  know  how  that  question  is  solved  in 
theOospel:  "Render  unto  Ctesar  the  things  which 
are  Cesar's ;  and  unto  Gkxi  the  things  that  are 
God's."    All  the  primitive  chtu-ch  remained  faith- 
ful to  this  maxim,  tempered  by  these  words  of  the 
apostle:   "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men."    Later,  when  the  state  became  Christian, 
the  rhurch  showed  very  great  power  of  resistance 
and  very  great  ambition.     We  know  that  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  struggle  of  these 
two  powers.    This  struggle,  which  fills  up  history, 
flib  np,  also,  all  the  writings  of  the  time;  on  the 
one  side  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  jurisconsults.     We  can  scarcely 
^e  a  summary  of  such  a  controversy,  which  has 
tiled  vast  numbers  of  books,  but  we  can  point 
oot  the  principles  involved  in  it.     It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  this  struggle,  in  which  were  ap- 
pealed to  in  turn  the  principle  of  the  divine  right 
«f  kings  and  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  it  was  chiefly  the  laymen  or  jurisconsults 
who  appealed  to  the  former,  and  the  theologians 
to  the  latter.    The  partisans  of  the  civil  power 
*«re  interested  in  making  the  origin  of  power 
How  (firectly  from  God,  in  order  that  they  might 
■>ot  appear  to  hold  it  from  the  hands  of  the  church. 
The  church,  on  the  contrary,  was  interested  in 
<l<monstrating  the  human  origin  of  this  power. 


in  order  to  rule  more  easily.  Hinkmar,  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  John  of  Salisbury,  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Giles  of  Rome,  were  the 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  jurisconsults  Dante,  Occam,  and 
Mariel  of  Padua,  were  the  principal  defenders  of 
the  civil  power.  The  thirteenth  centuiy  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  the  theocratic  school.  The 
fourteenth  century  witnessed  its  ruin.  — But  new 
ideas  and  new  light  are  spread  among  the  people. 
The  reading  of  ancient  writers,  now  resumed, 
freed  the  mind  in  every  sphere.  Scholasticism 
drooped  and  died;  more  experience,  more  reflec- 
tion, more  curicdty,  gave  birth  to  new  methods 
and  to  a  new  language.  Politics  was  the  first  of 
the  sciences  to  profit  by  this  revolution,  but  not 
without  injury  to  morality.  We  have  met  Mach- 
iavelli. — Machiavelli  substituted  in  politics,  for 
the  wholly  syllogistic  method  of  the  schools,  the 
method  of  observation  and  of  experience,  such 
as  we  have  already  seen  it  in  Aristotle.  Still, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  methods  of  these  two 
great  minds.  In  Machiavelli  the  method  was 
rather  empirical  than  really  experimental.  To 
explain:  the  great  experimental  method,  as  under- 
stood by  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu,  consists  in 
gathering  together,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  most 
general  facts  of  the  political  order  and  converting 
them  into  laws.  The  division  of  governments, 
the  division  of  powers,  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  sovereignty,  the  laws  according  to  which  gov- 
ernments are  formed,  grow  and  decay — such  are 
the  objects  of  political  science;  and  experience 
is  the  method  which  serves  to  discover  them. 
Machiavelli  did  not  seek  such  general  results. 
His  end  was  much  nearer  home,  and  was  always 
reduced  to  this  practical  problem:  How  is  it  nec- 
essary to  act  under  such  and  such  circtimstances? 
Politics,  as  ho  understood  it,  is  less  a  science  than 
an  art;  he  gathers  together  tentatively  certain  ex- 
amples, and  he  advises  tis  to  act  after  certain 
models,  whose  acts  he  relates.  Hence,  instead  of 
general  laws,  founded  upon  the  analysis  of  facts, 
he  gives  us  precepts,  founded  upon  examples: 
this  is  empiricism,  not  science.  —  We  know,  too, 
what  an  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  to  justice 
and  injustice,  Machiavelli  introduced  into  politics. 
Cruelty  and  bad  faith,  those  weapons  so  familiar 
to  the  Italian  politics  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
seemed  to  him  most  innocent,  and  he  recommend- 
ed them  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  criminal  counsels  which 
fill  the  book  of  the  "Prince"  were  only  a  feint, 
whose  object  was  to  render  tyranny  odious.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  admit  such  a  theory.  For,  in  the  • 
first  place,  the  "Prince"  has  by  no  means  the 
character  which  is  ascribed  to  it;  and,  besides,  we 
find  the  same  maxims  both  in  the  correspondence 
of  Machiavelli  and  in  his  4iscour8e  on  Titus 
Livius,  a  work  infinitely  superior  to  the  "  Prince  " 
in  its  political  bearing,  and  in  the  elevation  of  its 
ideas.  Finally,  Machiavellism  was  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  a  man,  but  of  a  century.  Machiavelli 
disclosed  the  secret  of  his  age;  and  it  must  be 
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avowed  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
Machlavelllsm  in  the  politics  of  all  times.  (See 
Machiavkllism.)  —  From  the  purely  political 
point  of  view,  Machiavelli  seems  to  have  two  doc- 
trines :  the  one  popular  and  republican,  in  his 
"Discourse";  the  other  tyrannical  and  monarchi- 
cal, in  the  "Prince."  This  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  empiricism  of  Machiavelli,  who  was 
more  occupied  with  studying  facts  and  explaining 
ways  and  means,  than  with  exposing  principles. 
In  one  of  these  works  he  studies  popular  govern- 
ments; in  the  other,  princely  governments,  and 
particularly  that  of  new  princes.  He  points  out 
what  experience  has  taught  him  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  elevating  and  making  prosperous 
these  two  forms  of  government.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  in  the  book  of  the  "Prince" 
he  advises  tyranny  only  in  the  interest  of  liber- 
ty; tyranny  would  be  to  him  only  a  democratic 
dictatorship.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  this  idea 
in  the  "  Prince,"  though  some  passages  of  the 
"  Discourse  "  may  authorize  it.  Let  us  add  that 
the  more  popular  and  more  liberal  politics  of  the 
"  Discourse  "  appear  much  more  conformable  to 
the  real  thoughts  of  Machiavelli  than  the  politics 
of  the  "Prince."  —  The  sixteenth  century  was 
especially  a  century  of  politics.  The  great  relig- 
ious reformation,  excited  by  Luther,  was  of  profit 
to  the  science  of  the  state.  When  the  foundations 
of  religious  belief  had  been  submitted  to  exam- 
ination, the  time  was  not  far  off  when  political 
beliefs  would  have  to  undergo  the  same  examina- 
tion. Hence  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this 
respect  than  the  political  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  for  the  flist  time  a  bold  examination 
was  made  of  the  foundations  of  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  those  rights  of  the  people  and  of  kings, 
which,  according  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  "  never 
accorded  so  well  with  one  another  as  in  silence," 
were  laid  bare.  The  Protestant  schools  gave  the 
signal.  Hotman  in  his  Pranco-OuUia,  Hubert 
Languet  in  his  VincUda  contra  tyrannos,  Buchan- 
an in  his  De  jure  regni  apvd  Scotm,  propounded 
the  principles  of  a  system  of  politics  boldly  revo- 
lutionary and  democratic.  Hubert  Languet,  in 
particular,  first  brought  to  light  the  principle  of 
contract,  which  was  later  to  become  so  famous  in 
the  hands  of  another  Protestant  and  republican, 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Before  long  the  Catholics,  drawn 
into  the  struggle,  rivaled  the  Protestants  in  revo- 
lutionary ardor.  They  even  pushed  anarchical 
principles  so  far  that  they  even  authorized  and 
defended  regicide.  The  writings  of  the  Jesiiits, 
and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  De  Bege  of 
Mariana,  prove  this.  Among  all  these  polemical 
writings,  which  have  as  much  excited  minds  as 
perfected  science,  we  must  single  out  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  political  science,  the  Bi- 
pvNiqtte  of  Bodin.  This  book,  composed  almost 
upon  the  plan  of  Aristotle's  "Politics,"  and 
which,  in  its  vast  compass,  contains  and  sums  up 
all  the  problems  of  politics,  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  facts,  of  its  historic  examples,  for 
its  judicial  and  even  economic  knowledge,  for  its 


moral  elevation  and  its  political  moderation.  But 
we  can  not  say  that  it  contains  truly  new  and  orig- 
inal principles.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  it, 
is  a  very  flue  polemic  against  slavery  ;  a  polemic 
which  was  then  only  too  timely,  the  discovery  of 
America  having  brought  about  a  sad  increase  in 
the  evil  of  slavery.  We  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, finally,  the  eloquent  appeal  of  L'Hospital 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  conscience.  —  IV.  Modem 
l\me».  The  seventeenth  century  scarcely  pro- 
duced any  great  publicists,  save  in  England.  For 
it  is  only  where  liberty  exists,  or  at  least  where  it 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  politics  acquire  new 
light.  Two  names  arise  above  all  others  in  this 
strife  of  parties  and  of  political  schools  -.  Hobbes, 
the  defender  .-of  absolute  power  ;  and  Locke,  the 
heir  of  the  doctrines  of  Buchanan  and  of  Languet, 
and  the  defender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
—  Hobbes  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  has  the  absolute  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation by  all  possible  means ;  and  according 
this  same  right  to  all  men,  he  very  logically  con- 
cludes that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war  of 
all  against  all.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  making  it 
appear  that  this  state  is  a  threatening  one  for 
everybody ;  for  the  weak  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  oppressed  by  the  strong ;  and  then  for  the 
strong,  who  may  be  oppressed  by  the  weak  leagued 
against  them.  In  this  common  state  of  disqui- 
etude the  only  means  of  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  all  is  for  each  one  to  resign  the  absolute  right 
which  he  has  over  all  things,  and  transfer  that 
right,  with  all  its  consequences,  to  a  central  power 
(prince,  assembly  or  people),  which  thus  becomes 
sovereign.  The  sovereign  is,  then,  a  public  per- 
sonage, invested,  through  the  renunciation  of  their 
rights  by  the  members  of  society,  with  absolute 
power.  Hobbes  is  not  exclusively  a  partisan  of 
the  power  of  one  man.  Doubtless  he  prefers 
monarchy  to  the  other  forms  of  government.  But 
he  admits  them  all ;  the  only  principle  to  which 
he  holds,  is  the  principle  of  absolute  power,  in 
whatever  hands  this  power  may  be  placed.  He 
makes  no  reservation  of  the  rights  of  citizens  or 
of  subjects,  and  he  abandons  them,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  absolute  arbitrary  power  of  the 
state.  —  Such  are  the  principles  contained  in  the 
De  Give,  or  the  "  Leviathan,"  the  most  audacious 
pleas  which  have  ever  been  written  in  favor  of 
absolute  power.  Hobbes  had  witnessed  the  Eng- 
lish revolution;  he  had  taken  sides  with  the  Stu- 
arts, and  it  was  to  defend  them  that  he  composed 
these' vigorous  but  detestable  works.  Locke,  a 
partisan  of  William  of  Orange,  and  defender  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  wrote,  to  refute  the  writ- 
ings of  Hobbes,  of  Filmer,  and  of  other  apologists 
of  absolute  power,  the  "  E!ssay  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment," one  of  the  best  treatises  on  politics  that  we 
possess.  —  He  maintains,  against  Hobbes,  that 
even  in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  a  primitive 
law  which  does  not  permit  each  to  do  anything, 
no  matter  what,  for  his  self-preservation.  The 
state  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  state  in  which 
men  live  when  they  have  no  superior  to  settle 
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their  differences.     In  this  state  they  have  none  the 
less  reciprocal  rights;  and  if  it  is  permitted  them 
to  use  force,  it  is  not  for  attack,  but  for  defense. 
.Vmong  these  natural  rights,  anterior  to  civil  law, 
Locke  puts  in  the  first  rank,  property,  which  he 
bases  upon  human  labor;  a  doctrine  entirely  new 
then,  and  which  has  since  become  almost  hack- 
neyed.   Liberty  of  person  and  liberty  of  labor  are 
also  natural  rights  of  men.     Hence  Locke  ener- 
getically combats  aiaveiy.    Finally,  his  conclusion 
is,  that  the  civil  power,  far  from  being  based  upon 
the  renunciation  by  the  citizens  of  all  their  rights, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  these  very  rights.     It  has  been  sought  to  derive 
the  civil  power  from  the  paternal  power;  this  was 
the  theory  of  Filmer,  in  his  "  Patriarcha,"  in 
which  he  considered  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
»  heirs  of  Adam.    Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  ' '  Dis- 
roune  upon  Oovemment,"  had  already  refuted 
this  strange  theory.     Locke  shows  that  the  pater- 
nal power  itself  is  instituted  in  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  time 
when  the  son  has  become  a  free  man  at  his  major- 
ity.   The  civil  power,  neither  resting  upon  force 
DOT  upon  the  paternal  right,  Locke  derives  from 
popular  consent;  and  from  this  principle  he  draws 
unhesitatingly  the  gravest  consequence  which  it 
contains,  namely,  the  right  of  insurrection,  which 
he  calls  the  right  of  appeal  to  heaven.  —  The 
seventeenth  century  was  more  fruitful,  so  far  as 
political  science  was  concerned,  in  England  than 
in  France.     La  poliliqtu  Uree  de  VEeriture  tainte, 
by  Bossuet,  is  the  only  work  of  any  consequence 
written  by  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman  at  that  time. 
It  is  an  apology  for  absolute  power  and  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings.     Yet,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  Bossuet,  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Hobbes.    The  former  endeavored  to  distinguish 
arbitrary  power  from  absolute  power.     He  recog- 
nized certain  ftmdamoital  laws,  which  are  the 
natural  limit  of  power;  he  excepted  life  and  prop- 
erty from  the  absolute  power  which  the  sovereign 
posseases;  finally,  while  according  him  all  rights, 
be  did  not  overlook  his  duties.    But  even  with 
these  restrictions,  the  politics  of  Bossuet  is  none 
the  less  ammig  tlu;  most  absolute  that  we  know. 
Let  us  add,  that  he  tmderstood  nothing  of  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  slavery  itself  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  legitimate  institution.    Such 
were  the  political  doctrines  of  France.     Fenelon, 
indeed,  was  more  liberal  minded  than  Bossuet, 
but  rather  from  an  aristocratic  than  from  a  popu- 
lar point  of  view. —  After  Louis  XIV.  and  after 
Fenekm,  minds  were  freed  little  by  little,  and 
turned  to  the  examination  of  religious  and  of  po- 
litical affairs.   The  Lettre*  penane*  and  the  Lettres 
nuffiaua  were  the  signal  given  by  the  two  masters 
o{  the  century,  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu;  the  for- 
mer submitting  all  things,  and,  in  particular,  penal 
matters,  to  the  great  freedom  of  his  judgment, 
so  tensible  and  so  penetrating;  the  latter,  after 
the  first  brilliancy  of  the  Lettra  perianet  and  the 
vigorous  masterpiece,  Oonndiratums  lur  la  grand- 
fw  et  la  ieeadenee  del  Bamauu,  collecting  his 


thoughts  during  twenty  years  to  raise  up  for  po- 
litical science  one  of  its  most  magnificent  monu- 
ments, the  Btprit  de»  loi*.  —  The  Esprit  det  loi*  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  analyze,  for  it 
does  not  contain,  properly  speaking,  any  system; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  its  pages  which  is  not  full 
of  sense  and  of  profundity;  we  may  criticise  his 
division  of  governments  and  his  theory  of  their 
principles;  but  what  is  beyond  all  admiration  is 
the  profound  and  penetrating  judgment  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  each  one  of  them;  his  analysis 
of  monarchy,  founded  upon  honor  and  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  intermediary  bodies,  is  a  great 
truth.  He  has  perceived  with  genius  that  the 
suppression  of  the  intermediary  powers  would 
lead  directly  to  despotism  or  to  the  power  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  corruption  of  governments. 
Finally,  when  he  says  that  monarchy  rests  upon 
honor,  and  the  republic  upon  virtue,  he  advances 
indeed  a  maxim  which  is  subject  to  restriction, 
but  the  basis  of  which  is  true.  What  constitutes 
the  difference  between  aristocratic  monarchy  as  it 
existed  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
despotism  as  it  exists  in  Turkey  and  in  the  east,  is, 
that  the  power  which  is  not  limited  by  the  laws  is 
necessarily  limited  by  maimers  and  customs.  It 
will  be  said  that  in  Turkey  even  there  are  manners 
and  customs  which  limit  the  empire  of  the  sov- 
ereign. But  that  only  proves  that  nowhere,  not 
even  in  Turkey,  is  there  absolute  despotism.  As 
for  the  principle  of  virtue,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
popular  governments  have  more  need  of  it  than 
other  governments.  Bead,  for  example,  the  chap- 
ters of  Montesquieu  upon  the  corruption  of  de- 
mocracies, and  you  will  see  what  difficult  duties 
await  citizens  the  day  they  wish  to  be  free.  We 
learn  there  that  the  love  of  eqtiality  becomes  the 
ruin  of  equality  itself,  if  it  does  not  know  how  to 
confine  itself  within  its  true  limits;  if,  not  content 
to  be  equal  as  citizens,  we  wish  to  be  so  also  as 
sons  and  as  brothers,  as  young  and  as  old,  as  sub- 
jects and  as  magistrates.  We  learn  also  how  obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  necessary  in  a  country  in 
which  the  law  is  made  by  the  citizens  themselves. 
We  may  find  that  Montesquieu  yields  too  much 
to  ancient  prejudices,  in  considering'  frugality 
necessary  in  democracies  :  but  it  must  be  granted 
him  that  a  certain  sobriety,  a  certain  moderation 
in  enjoyment,  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty; 
and  that  where  the  disordinate  love  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses  rules,  the  country  and  the  law  run 
the  risk  of  being  held  of  little  account.  —  Moved 
by  the  desire  to  oppose  the  temperate  and  circum- 
spect politics  of  Montesquieu  to  the  rash  and  ad- 
venturous politics  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  former  has  been  frequently  much 
exaggerated,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  latter.  Montesquieu  said:  "  I  have  not  natur- 
ally a  disapproving  spirit. "  It  has  been  concluded 
from  this,  that  he  was  more  ready  to  counsel  the 
maintenance  of  abuse  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  order.  Nothing  could  be  more  incor- 
rect than  such  a  view.    The  moderation  of  his 
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tone  ought  not  to  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  bold 
and  impassioned  in  the  Stprit  de»  loin,  Montes- 
quieu wished,  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  time,  for 
a  new  society,  so  new  indeed  that  wc  can  still  de- 
sire a  part  of  what  he  dreamed  of.  If  we  except 
the  venality  of  offices,  which  a  remnant  of  domes- 
tic prejudice  led  him  to  spare,  and  which  was  be- 
sides a  sort  of  guaranty  against  arbitrary  power, 
there  is  not  a  single  abuse  which  Montesquieu 
did  not  attack  with  as  much  force  as  any  philoso- 
pher of  his  time.  Before  Voltaire  and  Beccaria, 
he  demanded  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  proportionment  of  punishments  to  offenses. 
Before  Rousseau  and  Raynal,  he  eloquently  at- 
tacked the  institution  of  slavery.  Before  the  JSn- 
cyclopedU,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  toleration.  — 
But  among  the  greatest  of  the  new  things  in 
Montesquieu  must  be  reckoned  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  powers,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  governments.  Before  him  it  had  been 
indeed  seen  that  there  was  in  society  a  power  to 
make  the  laws,  a  power  to  declare  or  interpret 
them,  and  a  power  to  execute  them;  in  a  word, 
three  powers,  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and  the 
executive.  This  division  had  already  appeared 
in  Aristotle;  and  there  was  an  analogous  one,  al- 
though a  little  different,  in  Locke.  But  no  one, 
not  even  Locke,  had  perceived  that  the  separation 
of  these  powers  is  the  essential  condition  of  lib- 
erty; that  if  the  power  which  makes  the  laws  is 
also  the  one  which  executes  and  interprets  them, 
it  is  of  necessity  a  tyrant;  for  nothing  is  opposed 
to  its  authority.  The  safety  of  the  citizens  is  only 
guaranteed  by  the  separation  of  the  powers.  Power 
checks  power.  Such  is  the  principle  which  Mon- 
tesquieu discussed  in  the  constitutign  of  England, 
and  which  has  often  been  confounded,  although 
it  is  profoundly  different  from  it,  with  another 
principle,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  Mon- 
tesquieu, the  principle  of  mixed  governments. 
These  are  two  distinct  things,  for  the  separation 
of  powers  can  take  place  in  a  simple  government, 
for  example,  the  American  republic;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  mixed  constitution,  the  powers 
may  be  confounded,  for  example,  in  the  Roman 
constitution.  Of  these  two  principles,  the  first, 
we  may  say,  is  eternal  and  universal;  the  second 
depends  on  circumstances.  Wherever  political 
society  exists  the  powers  should  be  separate;  else 
the  citizens  are  oppressed.  But  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  monarchy  or  aristocracy  should  be 
united  to  democracy.  Finally,  among  modem 
publicists,  Montesquieu  is  one  of  those  who  have 
insisted  most  upon  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  political  liberty  in  the  state.  Locke  had  already 
done  so;  but  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  Montesquieu 
that  the  idea  was  promulgated  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  added,  as  an  indestructible 
element,  to  the  patrimony  of  universal  reason.  — 
To  the  politics  of  Montesquieu  is  naturally  op- 
posed the  politics  of  J.  J.  Rou8.seau.  His  politics 
have  been  so  often  criticised,  that  it  will  be  to  the 
point,  perhaps,  to  set  forth  its  merits  rather  than 
its  defects.    This  is  not  saying  tliat  we  approve 


of  the  whole  of  the  Omtrat  Soetal.  There  are  in 
that  book  very  dangerous  and  very  bad  opinions: 
in  the  chapter  upon  civil  religion,  an  admiration 
beyond  bounds  for  the  very  imperfect  republics 
of  antiquity,  and  an  unintelligent  aversion  for  the 
very  wise  principle  of  representation,  the  only 
means  of  establishing  liberty  in  our  modem  socie- 
ties. But,  all  reservations  made,  I  find  that  the 
maxims  of  the  Gontrat  Social  are  otiea  interpreted 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  and  that  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  book  than  it  is  the  custom  to  acknowl- 
edge. —  It  is  constantly  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  Rousseau  that  he  has  said  tliat  human 
society,  in  general,  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement, 
in  a  contract.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked that  in  the  Contrat  Social  Rousseau  treats 
only  of  civiland  political  society.  It  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  which  has  its  origin  in  contract. 
He  seeks,  he  says,  with  judgment  and  precision, 
"the  act  by  which  a  people  is  a  people."  Now,  it 
is  this  act,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  contract.  — 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  that  Rousseau 
does  not  examine  what  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
upon  which  civil  society  rests,  but  what  is  in  law, 
in  abttmeio,  the  principle  of  any  political  order 
whatever,  ^1  particular  circumstances  being  left 
out  of  consideration.  This  is  a  political  meta- 
physical investigation,  one  which  may  be  danger- 
ous in  its  consequences  without  being  false  in  itself. 
For  the  truest  principle  may  be  wrongly  inter- 
preted and  wrongly  applied.  Besides,  Rousseau 
seems  himself  to  have  taken  precautions  in  ad- 
vance against  the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of 
his  principles,  by  frequently  repeating,  in  his 
work,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is 
most  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  made,  that  there  is  not  a  priori  a 
perfect  and  absolute  form  of  government;  that  all 
depends  upon  circiunstances,  etc.  Consequently, 
even  although  the  principle  of  the  social  contract 
should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that  Rous- 
seau authorized  the  application  of  it  hie  et  nunc 
without  restriction;  the  person  who  should  rash- 
ly try  to  apply  this  principle,  would  only  have 
himself  to  blame  for  the  consequences,  like  a 
mechanic  who  rigorously  applied  a  mathematical 
formula  without  taking  into  account  friction  and 
resistance.  —  The  truth  of  Rousseau's  principle 
may  be  demonstrated  by  many  incontestable  facts. 
How,  for  example,  can  naturalization  be  explained, 
if  the  principle  that  it  is  of  my  own  free  will  that 
I  may  form  part  of  any  political  society  whatever 
is  not  admitted?  Without  doubt,  I  can  not  free 
myself  from  human  society  in  general  (and  yet 
what  prevents  me  from  going  to  live  as  a  hermit 
in  uninhabited  places?);  but  I  can  cease  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  to  become  a  Russian  or  a  Turk,  if  I 
please,  and  nice  versa.  This  is,  in  truth,  only 
making  use  of  my  own  individual  free  will.  But 
we  have  seen  this  practice  pass  from  individuals  to 
nations;  and,  although  we  may  contest  the  actual 
application  of  it,  we  can  not  contest  its  legitimacy. 
How,  except  by  the  principle  of  contract,  can  the 
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recent  acts  of  annexation  by  popular  consent  be 
otherwise  explained?  Was  this  not  openly  to  pro- 
cl^m  that  a  people  is  a  people  only  by  the  free 
consent  of  its  members?    It  is  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principle  that  in  the  United  States  a  new 
state  is  admitted  to  the  Union;  and  if  the  right  of 
aecoBsion  was  discussed  there  by  armed  force,  it  is 
because  the  interpretation  of  conventions  has  not 
always  been  agreed  on.    Even  in  kingdoms,  which 
are  created  by  conquest  or  by  family  alliance, 
national  unity  exists  only  when  there  is  a  real  or 
aappoeed  consent  of  the  population.     There  is  in 
such  a  case  a  sort  of  tacit  contract  l)etween  the 
conquering  and  the  conquered  peoples.     Where 
such  a  contract  does  not  exist,  the  conquest  is 
always  niinmis,  and  the  people  are  always  ready 
for  revolt.     Is  such  a  state  legitimate?    Why, 
tfvday,  do  all  enlightened  people  want  a  constitu- 
tion?   It  is  because  they  intend  to  fix  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  their  association.    A  con- 
stitution is  nothing  else  than  an  act  of  society. 
Tlie  social  contract,  in  truth,  is  not  an  historical 
fact;  it  is  not  a  fact  of  the  past,  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
future.    Nations  can  not  appeal  to  a  primitive 
contract;  but  they  aspire  to  a  sort  of  ideal  con- 
tract, which  should  establish,  io  some  sort,  the 
conditions  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  men  toward 
one  another,  and  of  the  sovereign  toward  his  sub- 
jects.   What  ore  the  laws,  if  not  the  special  pro- 
visions of  these  contracts?    Why  is  it   desired 
that  the  laws  should  be  passed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  society,  if  it  is  not  because  it  is  only  the 
mandatories  of  society  who  can  contract  for  so- 
ciety?— J.  J.  Rousseau  has  been  reproached,  not 
without  reason,  for  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  people.    But  this  doctrine  is  inde- 
pendent of  the   theory  of  the   social  contract. 
Whatever  ori^n  may  be  attributed   to   public 
power,  whether  divine  right,  patriarchy,  conquest, 
ot  popular  consent,  we  may  always  suppose  it 
absolute.    Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  state  was  universal  before  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  borrowed  it  from  tradition.     Only  he  placed 
the  people  in  the  place  of  the  prince;  that  Is  all 
the  difference.     Quidquid  prinapi  plaetdt  legit  ha- 
bet  Ttgorem.    Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  juris- 
consults.    Replace  prineipi  by  populo,  and  you 
have  the  democratic  thesis.     Doubtless,  it  is  no 
truer  under  this  form;  but  if  Rousseau's  claim  to 
tlie  expansion  which  he  gave  to  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty may  be  contested,  that  is  no  reason  to 
deny  this  great  truth,  that  society  rests  upon  an 
express  or  tacit  contract  of  all  its  members.  — 
By  the  side  of  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  we 
should,  if  space  allowed,  show  the  part  which  the 
economic  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
pbyidocnttic  school  in  France,  and  that  of  Adam 
Smith  in  England,  had  in  the  progress  of  political- 
ideas.    The  economists  have,  above  all,  contrib- 
uted to  spread  the  principles  of  natural  law;  and 
shboogfa  gaany  among  them,  as  Quesnay  and  Mer- 
rier de  la  Rivi^,  were  partisans  of  absolute  power, 
yet  they  excepted  from  the  exercise  of  that  power 
the  natnial  rights  of  citizens,  and,  above  all,  the 


right  of  property.  Hence,  although  they  were 
not  advocates  of  political  liberty,  they  accustomed 
minds  to  free  a  certain  number  of  objects  from 
the  frequently  tyrannical  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  principle,  Laitsa  faire  and  laigaee 
paster,  which  was  applied  only  to  commerce  and 
to  industry,  was  soon  to  be  dpplied  to  conscience 
and  to  thought.  Turgot  was,  together  with  Vol- 
taire and  Montesquieu,  the  most  serious  defender 
of  toleration.  I  may  add,  that  from  Turgot  and 
Condorcet  dates  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  ideas  of  modern  society,  the  idea  of 
the  perfectibility  of  the  race  and  of  progress. 
This  idea,  perceived  by  Pascal  and  by  Bacon,  in 
its  relation  to  the  sciences,  is  in  some  sort  the 
last  word  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  the  word 
of  the  French  revolution.  —  During  the  revolu- 
tion the  political  schools  gave  place  to  parties, 
theories  to  action,  and  struggles  of  thought 
to  struggles  in  the  tribime  and  of  the  scaffold. 
Science,  without  doubt,  has  profited  by  the 
French  revolution,  not  while'  it  lasted,  but  after 
it.  —  V.  GmUmporaneous  Period.  The  political 
schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  reduced 
to  four  principal  ones:  1,  the  aristocratic  and 
royalist  school;  2,  the  constitutional  and  liberal 
school;  3,  the  democratic  school;  4,  the  social- 
ist school.  —  1.  The  royalist  school  defends  in 
general  the  old  regime  as  opposed  to  the  new, 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  as  op- 
posed to  liberal  and  popular  institutions.  But, 
within  these  limits,  what  a  variety  of  opinions  I 
What  a  distance,  for  instance,  between  de  Son- 
aid  and  Chateaubriand;  between  the  Ligidatitm 
primitif  and  the  Monarehie  telon  la  CJiarte!  The 
former  will  have  nothing  but  the  political  so- 
ciety of  the  old  regime:  to  him  it  is  absolute 
society.  The  unlimited  power  of  one  alone,  sup- 
ported by  two  privileged  orders,  the  one  charged 
with  the  defense,  the  other  with  the  education 
of  society :  such  was  bis  ideal  of  the  social  and 
political  order.  Chateaubriand,  on  the  contrary, 
while  deploring  the  revolution,  and  demanding 
the  re-establishment  of  entailment,  and  the  res- 
titution of  their  property  to  the  clergy,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  impassioned  partisan  of  English 
institutions,  a  defender  of  the  initiative  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  and  counseled  the  aristocracy 
of  his  country  to  make  use  of  new  institutions,  to 
take  place  and  rank  in  those  institutions,  instead 
of  arming  itself  against  them,  and  seeking  to  re- 
cover possession  of  its  privileges  under  the  shadow 
of  restored  despotism. —  2.  From  Chateaubriand 
to  Royer-CoUard,  the  transition  appears  scarcely 
perceptible;  the  one  is  the  most  liberal  of  royal- 
ists, the  other  the  most  royalist  of  liberals.  Yet 
we  enter  here  into  a  new  world,  into  the  world  of 
the  French  revolution,  represented  at  first  by  the 
constitutional  school.  This  school  is  divided  in- 
to many  branches,  the  doctrinarian  school,  the 
liberal  school,  the  economic  school,  bound  to- 
gether by  common  doctrines,  but  nt  the  same  time 
separated   by  sufficiently    important   shades   of 
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difference.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  repre- 
sented by  Royer-CoUard,  the  DucdeBroglie  and 
Quizot;  the  second  by  Benjamin  Constant;  and 
the  third  by  Comte  and  Dunoyer.  Wliat  dis- 
tinguishes the  doctrinarians  from  the  pure  royal- 
ists is,  that  they  accept  without  reserve  the  civil 
order  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  the  equality  of  partition  and  the  secu- 
larization of  the  state.  They  oppose  the  law  of 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  sacri- 
lege. Besides,  they  are  in  favor  of  political 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  control 
of  the  government  by  assemblies.  But  if  they 
accept  democracy  in  the  civil  order,  and  if  they 
give  it  a  certain  share  in  the  political  order, 
they  are  no  less  alarmed  at  its  progress ;  they 
detest  it  in  its  violent  form,  the  revolutionary 
form ;  they  even  doubt  it  when  regulated  and 
modified  in  the  government  of  the  state.  To 
the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which, 
according  to  them,  would  only  substitute  one 
tyranny  for  another,  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  reason.  They  thought  mon- 
archy necessary  to  restrain  democracy  and  to  pre- 
serve liberty  itself.  Above  all,  they  wished  to 
assure  a  certain  preponderance  to  the  distin- 
guished classes,  to  what  they  called  the  tuperiori- 
Het,  and  to  give  to  the  government  of  democracy 
more  sequence,  more  unity,  more  foresight,  more 
of  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  more  of  the  true  liberal 
spirit;  the  love  of  liberty  being  incompatible  with 
the  lack  of  intelligence.  Such  were  the  ideas  of 
the  doctrinarian  school ;  those  of  liberalism  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  them.  The  liberal 
school  admitted,  with  the  doctrinarian  school,  the 
necessity  of  royalty,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
body  into  two  chambers,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
electoral  body.  But  it  made  the  part  of  royalty 
much  less;  it  was  opposed  to  the  hereditary  char- 
acter of  the  upper  chamber,  and  demanded  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  electoral  right.  These 
differences  concealed  a  capital  dissent;  the  doc- 
trinarians considered  the  mixed  government,  com- 
posed of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
as  the  absolute  ideal;  they  saw  in  such  a  govern- 
ment a  definitive  and  good  regime.  The  liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  consider  that  regime 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  something  else.  To  the 
former,  royalty  and  aristocracy  were  necessary 
elements  of  all  society;  to  the  latter,  they  were 
only  useful  moderators,  whose  importance  was 
decreasing  every  day,  and  whose  authority  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  more  and  more.  Of  these 
two  schools,  the  former,  therefore,  allied  itself  to 
the  royalist  and  aristocratic  school,  and  the  latter 
to  the  democratic  school.  One  of  the  important 
branches  of  liberalism  was  the  school  of  the  econ- 
omists. The  economists  thought  that  the  political 
institutions  of  a  people  have  doubtless  great  im- 
portance ;  they  were  very  much  attached  to  a 
system  of  constitutional  guarantees,  but  they  add- 
ed that  institutions  are  means,  not  ends;  that  the 
principal  thing  is  not,  who  shall  govern,  but,  how 
he  sh^  govern.     They  thought  that  the  principal 


end  of  governments  is  to  assure  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Only  they  thought  that  govern- 
ments take  a  wrong  coarse  to  assure  that  well- 
being.  For  governments  believed  it  was  by  regu- 
lation, protection,  authorization,  that  they  could 
favor  the  progress  of  industry  and  intelligence. 
But  this  is  only  to  substitute  for  the  old  yoke  of 
the  corporations,  a  new  yoke,  that  of  the  state,  a 
vast,  abstract,  impersonal,  irresponsible  unity, 
which  has  inherited  all  the  powers  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  economists  are  the  first  among 
the  partisans  of  the  neie  society,  who  discussed 
this  idea  of  the  state,  and  who  have  opposed  indi- 
vidual rig^t  to  collective  right.  Later,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  combat  socialism,  recourse  was 
had  to  their  arguments.  But,  in  the  beginning, 
they  were  almost  alone  in  battling  against  the 
prestige  exercised  over  minds  by  the  vague  and 
obscure  notion  of  the  state,  which  was  no  less 
dear  to  the  democrats  than  to  the  partisans  of 
absolute  power.  — 8.  The  democratic  school  has 
had  two  phases.  In  the  first,  it  was  only  the  last 
echo  of  the  expiring  revolution:  it  was  the  school 
of  the  ideologists,  represented  by  de  Tracy  and 
Daunou.  This  school  was  allied  not  to  '(K3,  but 
to  '95,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III.  A  divided  executive  power, 
suffrage  of  two  degrees,  a  conservative  senate  (an 
element  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII.) :  such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  political  system  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  in  his 
Oommentaire  gur  Cegprit  dt»  loii.  In  this  book  we 
see  the  democratic  school  freeing  itself  little  by 
little  from  the  yoke  of  Rousseau,  and  setting  up 
in  opposition  to  the  old  republics,  which  it  was 
commencing  to  consider  semi-barbarous,  societies, 
our  modem  laboring,  commercial  and  industrial 
societies,  which  have  need  of  order  and  of  liberty, 
and  not  of  sumptuary  laws.  At  the  restoration 
the  ideologic  school  was  merged  in  the  liberal 
school,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  too  little 
known  work  of  Daunou  upon  "  individual  guar- 
anties," a  work  whose  principles  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  at  that  time  maintained 
by  Charles  Comte  and  Charles  Dunoyer  in  the 
Centeur  Buropeen.  There  are  few  things  in 
common  between  the  school  of  ideologists  and 
the  democratic  school,  the  issue  of  the  restora- 
tion. The  first  was  rtulically  hostile  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  and  to  the  r(!gime  of  "93. 
The  second  seems  to  be  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean filiation  with  Jacobinism.  Its  principal 
passion  was  to  rehabilitate  the  men  and  the  acts 
of  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  the  convention. 
It  displayed  in  this  respect  an  incredible  stub- 
bornness, without  suspecting  the  injury  it  thus 
did  to  its  own  ideas.  Yet  it  was  not  entirely  sub- 
.jugated  by  these  blind  and  extravagant  passions, 
and  the  intelligent  minds  who  controlled  it  had 
other  views.  In  general,  it  was  less  a  school  than 
a  party.  It  was  more  given  to  fighting  than  to 
thinking.  Armand  Carrel,  its  mos^  celebrated 
name,  was  a  great  journalist,  but  not  a  publicist. 
Very  strong  and  very  energetic  in  his  polemics. 
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be  was  weak  in  his  theory.    But  be  it  said  in  his 
bonor,  that  he  never  sacrificed  liberty  to  democ- 
racy, as  may  be  seen  from  his  Tigorous  polemic 
against  the   "Tribime,"  an  ultra  revolutionary 
journal,  edited  at  that  time  by  Armand  Marrast. 
.Another  eminent  man,  a  greater  writer  and  a  more 
powerful  thinker  than  Carrel,  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  democracy  about  the  same  time  his  stirring 
eloquence,   his    bitter   denunciation  and    ardent 
imagination;  but  be  did  not  supply  democracy 
with  an  idea.     It  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
a  political  view  of  any  originality  in  the  Paroles 
(fun  erogant,  in  the  Liere  du  peupU,  or  in  the 
Etdaitie  modeme.     The  only  ideas  which  have  any 
weight  in  these  writings  are  borrowed  from  the 
socialist  schools,  richer  in  thinkers  than  the  dem- 
ociatic  school.    But  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
seddng  to  depreciate  a  great  mind,  I  hasten  to 
add  that  lAmennais  should  be  studied  not  only 
in  his  democratic  writings.     There  is  a  political 
qnestion  which  he  has  touched  with  penetration 
and  depth,  and  on  which  he  has  left  his  mark;  I 
mean  the  relations  of  church  and  state;  it  is  by  that 
and  by  the  journal  L'Avenir  that  Lamennais  has  a 
right  to  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
political  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  —  4.     As 
for  the  socialist  school,  it  has  passed   through 
msny  curious  phases,  difficult  to  describe  with  pre- 
cision.   The  first  period  of  socialism  was  what 
I  sliall  call  the  industrial  period.    It  was  the  time 
of  the  first  writings  of  Saint-Simon.     In  this  first 
period  the  socialist  school  was  only  an  offshoot 
of  the  economist  school.     Sain^Simon  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  J.  B.  Say, 
and  gave  himself  out  as  their  disciple.    His  idea 
WIS  that  the  first  class  in  the  state  was  the  indus- 
trial class,  and  that  the  government  belonged  to 
it     Stone  attacks  had  already  been  made  on  pro- 
prietors, stockholders,  idlers,  but  not  on  property 
itself.    As  for  capital,  it  was  not  only  spared,  it 
was  glorified.    The  first  dream  of  the  Sain^Bimo- 
nian  was  a  plutocracy.    But  Saint-Simon  died; 
his  disciples  developed  or  confused  his  ideas. 
Fouiierism  succeeded  him.    Fourierism  and  Ica- 
rianism  were  propagated.    This  was  the  second 
period,  the  Utopian  period.      The   idea  which 
mled  in  this  second    period  was  this:   society 
was  given  over  to  anarchy,  it  needed  to  be  or- 
ganiud.    The  idea  of  organization  took  hold  of 
all  minds.    Each  presented  his  plan,  his  dream, 
and  demanded    that    the   state   should   furnish 
him  with  tiie  capital  necessary  to  make  social 
experiments,  or  to  make  them  itself  at  its  own  ex- 
pense.   Despite  these  dreams  the  socialist  school 
appeared  harmless,  because  it  confined  itself  to 
speculative  constructions,  and  remained  more  or 
leas  aloof  from  political  parties.    But  there  came 
a  time  when   the   democratic    school   and    the 
socialist  school   Joined  liands,  recognized  each 
other  as  sisters,  and  embraced.     This  encoun- 
ter and  this  alliance  were  one  of  the  gravest  events 
of  the  century.    Separated  from  each  other,  the 
school  of  social  revolution  and  the  school  of  polit- 
ical iev<dution  offered  only  a  mediocre  danger  to 


the  partisans  of  a  regulated  liberalism.  United, 
and  associating  together  their  passions  and  their 
hopes,  they  might  overthrow  everything.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  third  period  of  socialism 
was  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  period. 
The  idea  which  ruled  in  this  third  period  was: 
'89  was  the  revolution  of  the  bourgeoisie  against 
the  nobility;  to-day  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
to  make  a  revolution  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  idea,  so  simple  and  so  logical,  which  con- 
nected the  cause  of  socialism  with  that  of  the 
revolution,  which  went  straight  to  a  precise  end, 
and  boldly  attacked  property  and  capital,  is  due, 
above  all,  to  Louis  Blanc  and  Proudhon.  But 
arrived  at  this  point,  socialism  took  two  separate, 
and  even  absolutely  contrary,  routes.  According 
to  some,  this  revolution  must  terminate  in  a  new 
organization  of  society,  under  the  empire  of  a 
popular,  energetic  and  concentrated  government. 
According  to  others,  government  must  only  serve 
to  produce  the  revolution,  to  destroy  the  tyranny 
of  capital,  as  Richelieu  destroyed  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobility.  But  this  end  once  accomplished, 
the  government  must  disappear  in  its  turn,  as  be- 
ing the  last  of  the  privileged  bodies.  Hence 
democratic  socialism  was  divided  into  two 
branches:  communist  socialism  and  anarehiedl  so- 
cialism. —  Such  are  the  principal  political  schools 
of  the  century.  But  by  the  side  of  and  outside 
these  schools,  some  free  and  enlightened  minds, 
not  wishing  to  connect  themselves  with  any  of 
them,  cultivated  political  science  in  an  abstract 
and  general  manner,  and  followed  the  traditions 
of  the  great  theorizers,  whose  ideas  we  have  re- 
lated. Such  is  the  role  of  de  Tocqueville,  whose 
celebrity  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  whose 
importance  has  been  more  and  more  appreciated, 
since  facts  have  confirmed  many  of  his  gravest 
predictions.  What  can  not  be  doubted,  is  that 
bis  DemoeraUe  enAm4rigue  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  political  phi- 
losophy. —  The  point  of  departure  of  the  studies 
of  de  Tocqueville  seems  to  have  been  these  cele- 
brated words  of  de  Serres:  La  demoeratie  coule  d 
plant  bordt.  He  thought  that  the  democratic  rev- 
olution was  inevitable,  or  rather,  that  it  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  instead  of  reasoning  a  priori 
upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  great  fact,  he 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  observe  it;  and  leav- 
ing to  others  the  task  of  praising  or  blaming  it, 
he  restricted  himself  to  getting  acquainted  with 
and  understanding  it;  in  a  word,  considered  de- 
mocracy as  an  object,  not  of  demonstration,  but 
of  observation.  This  was  an  entirely  new  view. 
Most  publicists  had  written  for  and  against  de- 
mocracy systematic  and  abstract  books;  but  no 
one,  since  Aristotle,  had  made  it  the  object  of 
attentive  observation.  Montesquieu  himself,  the 
greatest  political  observer  of  modem  times,  did 
not  understand  democracy  ;  he  saw  it  only  as  it 
existed  in  antiquity,  and,  almost  like  Mably  and 
Bousseau,  he  had  not  the  least  presentiment  of 
modern  democracy,  as  it  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  or  from  the  French  revolution. 
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—  What  results  did  de  Tocqueville  reach?  This, 
in  a  few  words,  is  about  the  balance  sheet  which 
he  furnishes  of  the  good  and  evil  in  democracy: 
The  principal  advantages  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem are  the  development  of  well-being,  the  spread- 
ing of  intelligence,  the  progress  of  sociability, 
the  sympathy  for  human  misery,  and,  finally,  a 
very  great  display  of  activity  and  energy.  In  a 
word,  in  democracies,  except  at  certain  critical 
moments,  men  are  generally  more  enlightened 
and  happy.  But  these  advantages  are  counterbal- 
anced b}'  disadvantages.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tages are  the  instability  of  the  laws,  the  inferiority 
of  merit  in  those  who  govern,  the  abuse  of  uni- 
formity, the  excess  of  the  love  of  well-being,  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  tendency  to  tyranny. 
It  is  principally  this  last  characteristic  which  de 
Tocqueville  has  developed.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  insisted  most  on  the  tyranny  of  demo- 
cratic majorities;  he  has  also  shown  the  confusion 
which  attaches  to  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of 
democracy,  equality  and  liberty;  he  has  demon- 
strated that  these  two  things  are  not  always  in 
direct  proportion  to  each  other,  that  the  progress 
of  equality  is  not  always  the  progress  of  liberty. 
Finally,  he  has  strongly  pronounced  against  cen- 
tralization; and  he  was  one  of  the  first,  while 
he  entirely  recognized  the  necessity  of  society's 
advancing  in  democratic  ways,  to  assert  the  rights 
of  individual  action  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
encroaching  tendencies  of  popular  sovereignties, 
whether  they  are  exercised  under  the  republican 
or  monarchical  form.  —  It  is  principally  this  last 
problem  which  science  has  applied  itself  to  study 
and  to  solve  in  recent  times.  The  events  of  1848 
in  France,  socialism,  the  energetic  concentration 
of  the  French  government  in  1852,  have  led  minds 
to  be  seriously  preoccupied  with  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  state.  We  have  seen  that 
the  question  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  not  all 
of  the  question  of  politics,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  l)esides,  within  what  limits  sovereignty 
should  be  exercised,  and  what  are  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  state.  This  question  has  given  rise  to 
very  fine  dissertations.  Mill,  in  England,  although 
a  radical,  was  chiefly  preoccupied,  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  "  Representative  Government,"  with 
the  means  of  counterbalancing  the  omnipotence 
of  the  unenlightened  classes,  and  of  giving  to  the 
superior  classes  a  share  of  influence  commensu- 
rate with  their  intelligence.  In  his  book  on 
"Liberty," he  has  vindicated  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  principle  of  free  thought.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  "  IMnciples  of  Political  Economy,"  he  re- 
notmcesthe  individualist  rigorism  of  the  economic 
school,  and  admits  the  principle  of  education  by 
the  state.  In  Prance  individualism  has  had  for 
an  original,  energetic  and  impassioned  defender, 
the  highly  intellectual  FrfiKnc  Bastiat;  and  in 
different  degrees  individualism  is  the  spirit  which 
is  manifested  in  the  new  political  school,  that  of 
Jules  Simon.  Laboulaye,  Lanfrey,  PrSvost-Para- 
dol,  most  of  the  economists,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  principle 


of  centralization  and  of  the  state  has  found  an 
eminent  apologist  in  Dupont- White,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  traditions  of  the  democratic  school, 
maintains  the  predominance  of  the  state  over  the 
individual,  and  separates  the  principle  of  political 
liberty,  to  which  he  is  most  strongly  attached, 
from  the  principle  of  iowMss  faire  and  latMia  pat- 
»er,  which,  from  the  writings  of  economists,  has 
passed  into  those  of  publicists.  Such  are  the  ques- 
tions which  political  science  is  discussing  in  our 
day.  Paitl  JiiKXT. 

POLITICS,  Nature  and  Character  of.    L 

PoUtict  a»  the  Art  of  the  State  and  a*  a  Seienee  tf 
the  State.  The  conscious  life  of  the  state,  the 
guidance  of  the  state  and  the  influencing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  that  is,  conscious  political 
practice,  is  what  we  call  politics.  Men  who  by 
their  office  or  their  calling  take  a  prominent  part 
in  this  practice  and  in  the  influencing  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  as  for  instance,  government  offi- 
cials, representatives  in  legislative  assemblies. 
Journalists,  etc.,  we  may  designate  as  political 
men.  The  honorable  and  dignified  name  of  states- 
man is  given  only  to  those  rare  men  who  distin- 
guish themselves  as  guides  and  leaders  among 
politicians.  The  science  of  this  political  practice 
we  also  characterize  as  politics.  The  representa- 
tives of  politics  as  a  science,  may  be  called  politi- 
cal scientists  and  political  philosophers.  —  Politics 
as  political  practice,  and  politics  as  the  doctrine 
or  science  of  the  state,  stand  in  a  natural  recipro- 
cal relation  to  each  other.  In  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  development  of  nations, 
the  former  precedes  the  latter  :  and  the  latter  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  the  former  timidly  and  late. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  political  spirit  awakens 
in  a  nation,  and  becomes  self-conscious,  the  im- 
portance of  politics  as  the  science  of  the  state  in- 
creases also  ;  it  begins  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  practical  art  of  tb«  state  or  political 
practice.  At  times  it  outruns  its  more  powerful 
companion,  and  guides  the  tendencies  and  move- 
ments of  the  latter,  by  illuminating  with  its  torch 
some  new,  untrodden  road. —  Aristotle  came  only 
after  the  life  of  the  great  Hellenic  republics  was 
closed  ;  but,  as  a  teacher,  he  preceded  Alexandes. 
Cicero  wrote  his  scientific  political  works  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  republic,  but  before  Csesar  and 
Augustus  had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Machia- 
velli  had  the  pattern  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the 
renaissance  before  his  eyes  ;  he  wrote  after  the 
time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  but  became  the 
teacher  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  III. 
Rousseau  was  the  prophet  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Frederick  the  Qreat  of  Prussia  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  were  contemporaneously  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  doctrine  of  the  state,  and  of  a  new 
political  practice.  Montesquieu  appeared  after 
the  English  revolution,  and  after  the  full  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England, 
which  he  recommended  to  the  rest  of  continental 
Europe,  and  became  the  teacher  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  French  restoration.  — 
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The  two  things  which  we  designate  by  one  and 
the  same  term,  politics,  are  radically  different.  — 
1.  Politics,  as  the  art  of  the  state,  has  certain 
definite  external  aims,  which  differ  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  moment.  It  seeks  to  reach  a 
certain  external  result,  for  instance,  to  establish 
better  institutions  for  the  people  or  for  society,  to 
orercome  an  enemy,  to  secure  or  extend  the  pow- 
er of  the  state,  etc.  Political  practice  manifests 
itself  in  deeds,  and  success  is  the  aim  and  the  test 
of  the  art  of  the  state.  A  successful  policy  con- 
stitutes the  fame  of  the  statesman;  and  an  unsuc- 
ceasful  policy  is  the  sign  of  a  defective  and  fre- 
quently of  a  bad  and  unfit  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  politics,  as  the  science  of  the  state,  does  not 
pursue  any  external  aim,  and  is  not  estimated  by 
external  success.  It  has  no  aim  but  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  Its  glory  consists  in  the  destruction  of 
an  error,  in  the  discoTery  of  a  permanent  and 
fruitful  law,  in  the  clear  exposition  of  a  correct 
and  opportune  rule  for  guidance.  —  3.  As  the 
aims  of  the  art  of  the  state  and  of  the  science  of 
the  state  are  different,  so  also  are  the  means  they 
employ.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  statesman  that 
he  thinks  correctly.  He  wishes,  also,  to  realize 
his  thoughts  in  deeds,  and  to  this  end  he  requires 
power.  He  must  overcome  or  evade'  the  obstacles 
Uiat  oppose  him,  and  he  requires  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  the  stubborn  matter  which  he  has  to 
give  shape  to.  He  must  strain  the  authority  of 
tlie  state,  which,  in  case  of  need,  can  enforce  a 
following;  or  he  must  invoke  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  According  to  circumstances,  he  must 
have  money,  or  even  troops,  at  his  disposal.  — 
Politics  as  a  science  can  dispense  with  all  these 
exteraal  means  of  power.  It  does  not  trust  in 
violence,  but  in  logic.  When  it  observes  care- 
fully and  thinks  correctly,  it  is  certain  of  its  prog- 
ress, and  does  not  need  the  authority  of  the  law, 
nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  With  all  the 
treasures  of  the  land  at  one's  command,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  lift  an  error  into  a  truth,  as, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  armed  'power  of  the  state, 
to  lower  a  truth  into  an  error.  —  8.  Politics,  as 
political  practice,  can  not  dispense  with  external 
ttruggies  if  it  wiU  accomplish  anything.  The 
statesman  must  take  into  account  both  the  hos- 
tile and  friendly  passions.  He  is  very  frequently 
compelled  to  take  some  side.  He  can  not  avoid 
the  excitement  which  accompanies  the  struggle 
with_  frequently  bitter  foes.  He  must  preserve 
his  courage  in  the  midst  of  danger,  his  presence 
of  mind  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  his  will  power 
in  action.  Without  a  manly  character,  there  can 
be  no  genuine  statesman.  The  political  scientist, 
on  the  contrary,  examines  the  object  of  his  inves- 
tigation in  peace.  He  can  consider  that  object 
from  different  points  of  view,  without  prejudice 
or  partiality,  undisturbed  by  the  noises  of  war  of 
opponents.  He  enjoys  that  perfect  peace  of  mind 
which  belongs  to  scientific  thought,  and  draws 
his  conclusions  dispassionately.  — 4.  Even  the 
statesman's  way  of  thinking  is  different  from  that 
ct  the  political  scientist.     The  statesman  is  ex- 


cited to  action  by  the  wants  of  the  particular  case, 
and  when  he  weighs  principles  he  does  so  on  the 
supposition  of  their  serviceableness  and  applica- 
bility in  the  case  he  has  to  deal  with.  Very  fre- 
quently, if  he  wishes  to  attain  his  purpose,  he  is 
compelled  to  bend  the  straight  lines  of  principles 
out  of  shape,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  strictness 
of  principle,  to  effect  compromises  even  with  op- 
posing principles  and  party  tendencies.  The  re- 
sult of  his  thoughts  ia  conditioned  by  the  success 
which  he  is  striving  to  achieve.  —  The  political 
scientist  who  only  labors  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  seeks  to  develop  principles  in  their 
pure  form,  and  may  proceed  logically  and  undis- 
turbed. He  is  not  compelled  to  make  any  com- 
promises. —  The  psychology  of  the  statesman  is 
mainly  penetration  in  judging  and  making  use  of 
actual  men ;  that  of  the  political  philosopher  is 
chiefly  insight  into  the  general  laws  of  human 
nature.  —  The  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
nowned as  statesmen  and  political  philosophers 
are  rather  few.  The  two  greatest  political  philos- 
ophers of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
were  but  poorly  qualified  for  political  practice,  or 
practical  statesmanship.  There  are  many  notable 
diplomates,  generals  and  ministers,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  statesmen,  but  who  have 
achieved  nothing  for  the  science  of  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  history 
were,  if  not  political  philosophers  or  political 
savants,  at  least  political  thinkers  of  a  high  order; 
for  instance,  Pericles,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
C«esar,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  the  Oreat,  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Napoleon  I.  —  In  our  own 
times,  every  practical  politician  is  compelled  more 
deeply  to  reflect  on  the  ideas  that  at  present  en- 
lighten and  move  the  nations,  and  to  render  to 
himself  a  full  account  of  the  principles  which 
determine  his  own  action.  In  his  practical  call- 
ing, therefore,  he  can  not  diapeose  with  scientific 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  the 
state,  in  order  to  be  applicable  in  actual  life,  must 
understand  the  conditions  of  the'  real  life  of  the 
state,  and  correctly  appreciate  its  interests.  In 
this  manner  practical  statesmanship  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  state  reach  each  other  a  helping  hand, 
and  each  may  look  to  the  other  for  support. — 
There  certainly  is  in  some  men  a  natural  talent 
for  politics,  that  may  be  developed  through  prac- 
tice alone,  without  tlie  aid  of  science,  as  there  have 
at  all  times  been  great  captains  and  leaders  in  war 
who  never  frequented  a  military  school,  but  de- 
veloped their  talent  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet, 
with  equal  natural  talents,  and  imder  equal  cir- 
cumstances in  all  else,  the  scientifically  trained 
politician  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the  rude 
practitioner.  In  our  times  the  combination  of 
practical  statesmanship  and  political  science  has 
become  indispensable  to  politicians,  and  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  at  least  highly  useful  to 
the  political  scientist.  The  science  of  the  state 
not  only  enlightens  political  practice  or  practical 
politics,  but  purifies  and  erinolAei  it.  (Compare  de 
Parieu,  Principe*   de  la  science  politique,  Paris, 
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1870,  p.  9.)  But  then,  political  practice  quickens 
the  glance  of  the  political  scientist,  and  protects 
him  from  s  childish  trifling  with  the  imaginings 
of  empty  speculation.  —  In  the  search  after  truth 
each  of  the  different  sciences  has  its  own  method, 
and  frequently  calls  into  activity  different  mental 
powers,  and  some  one  mental  power  more  than  it 
does  the  others.  Thus,  natural  scientific  thought 
depends  chiefly  on  the  exact  observation  of  facts 
perceptible  by  the  senses,  and  usually  from  visible 
effects  infers  the  invisible  cause.  Its  method  is 
induction,  and  its  proofs  are  mostly  borrowed 
from  analogy.  The  speculative  philosopher  de- 
nies the  sensually  perceptible  phenomenon,  and 
endeavors  to  discover  or  reach  the  infinite  idea, 
the  absolute,  through  the  self-conscious  human 
mind.  Beginning  here,  he  then  draws  his  con- 
clusions by  the  way  of  logical  deduction.  Legal 
thought  is  generally  the  subordination  of  a  con- 
crete fact  under  a  general  legal  principle.  Its 
method  is,  in  the  first  place,  judgment  by  means 
of  subsumption,  and  the  inference  from  the  gen- 
eral legal  principle  to  the  consequence  of  its  vio- 
lation: restitution  or  compensation  or  punishment. 
PoUtieal  thought  is  directed  particularly  to  organic 
distinction,  to  the  estimation  of  forces,  the  calcu- 
lation of  means,  the  psychological  study  and  influ- 
encing of  men,  and,  lastly,  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  human  affairs  in  conformity  to  na- 
ture.—  II.  nie  Relation  of  PoUtie*  to  MoraU.  Mach- 
iavelli  was  the  first  to  separate  politics  from  morals, 
and  to  proclaim  political  practice  independent  of 
moral  prescriptions.  The  adaptability  of  the  means 
to  the  ends  of  the  state  was,  with  Machiavelli,  the 
only  allowable  measure  or  criterion  in  politics. 
To  him  il  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  statesman  acted  morally  or  immorally.  Mach- 
iavelli only  demanded  of  him  that  his  action 
should  be  useful  to  the  state.  When  a  crime  is 
of  advantage  to  the  state,  he  recommends  crime; 
when  noble-mindedness  becomes  injurious  to  the 
state,  he  condemns  it.  He  expressly  remarks,  that 
the  appearance  of  virtue  is  frequently  more  useful 
to  the  prince  than  real  virtue,  and,  when  it  is  so, 
he  gives  the  former  the  preference  over  the  latter. 
Since  his  time  the  name  of  Machiavellism  in  pol- 
itics has  been  given  to  that  kind  of  immoral,  con- 
scienceless, though  certainly  bold,  politics,  which 
is  profitable  to  the  state,  or  only  to  the  head  of  the 
'state.  Frederick  the  Orcat,  in  his  "Anti-Mach- 
iavel,"  when  s  young  man,  gave  vent,  in  eloquent 
language,  to  his  indignation  at  this  doctrine. 
When  king,  however,  he  too  distinguished  between 
politics  and  morals,  and  made  the  good  of  the 
state  the  supreme  law  in  all  political  action.  But 
he  was  still  full  of  the  conviction  that  politics  was 
intrinsically  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
exceedingly  injurious  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  —  In  the  scientific  distinction  between  poli- 
tics and  morals,  we  recognize  a  great  and  lasting 
progress,  a  distinction  which  alone  has  rendered 
possible  an  independent  science  of  politics.  To 
think,  in  a  political  sense,  is  to  think  from  the 


point  of  view  of  the  state;  to  judge  morally  is  to 
consider  human  actions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  conformably  to 
the  category,  "good  and  bad."  But Machisvdli, 
who  certainly  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  this 
distinction,  by  his  reckless  exaggeration  of  it, 
even  to  the  point  of  complete  separation  of  poli- 
tics from  morals,  weakened  the  power  of  the  good 
among  men,  greatly  stimulated  the  ambition  of 
princes,  and  thoroughly  corrupted  political  prac- 
tice. We  accordingly  hold  firmly  to  the  rela- 
tive Independence  of  political  science,  but  we  at 
the  same  time  recognize  that  political  practice 
must  not  place  itself  in  contradibtion  with  the 
laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  —  We  do 
not  speak  here  of  the  moral  law,  which  religious 
revelation  proclaims  as  the  command  of  the  Deity. 
Such  a  moral  law  is  religion,  which  influences 
only  believers  in  it.  Wc  here  allude  rather  to  the 
moral  law  derived  from  human  natiu^,  and  under- 
stood by  human  reason,  as  the  intrinsically  well- 
grounded  ordering  of  all  human  life.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  politics,  as  the  rule  of  external  life 
in  common  of  man  in  the  state,  can  be  absolutely 
separated  from,  and  completely  independent  of, 
the  moral  law,  considered  as  the  rule  of  proper 
human  conduct  in  general.  It  is  just  as  imthink- 
able,  as  in  the  economy  of  the  state  it  is  impossi- 
ble, to  ignore  the  laws  of  physics  or  mathematics. 
As  politics,  moreover,  should  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  society,  and  endeavor  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  community,  the  determination 
of  these  tasks  can  not  safely  be  undertaken  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
moral  duties  of  human  life  in  general,  and  to  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  pointed  out  by  the  moral 
law.  Thus,  not  the  complete  separation  of  poli- 
tics and  morals,  still  less  the  hostile  opposition  of 
the  two,  but  the  preservation  of  the  intimate  re- 
lationship l)etween  them,  is  the  correct  view  in 
this  matter.  Both  in  the  determination  of  political 
ends  and  aims,  and  m  the  choice  of  political  means, 
moral  considerations  must  not  be  lost  si^t  of.  — 
1 .  £lnds  and  Aimt.  The  ends  and  aims  of  politics 
may,  indeed,  be  nwraUg  indifferent,  but  they  thotM 
not  be  immoral.  Many  political  reforms  are  effected 
from  juridico-technical,  or  from  military  or  po- 
litico-economical motives;  thus,  public  monuments 
owe  their  form  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  for 
the  beautiful.  When  a  new  mode  of  procedure 
is  introduced,  or  when  the  army  is  organized  and 
exercised;  when  a  new  system  of  duties  is  adopted, 
or  a  new  style  of  architecture  employed:  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind,  moral  considerations  have  no 
share,  or  only  a  very  subordinate  one.  But,  since 
statesmen  are  human  beings,  they  should  not 
exempt  themselves  from  the  general  duties  of 
men,  and  in  their  political  calling  they  shoukl  not 
act  contrary  to  the  moral  destiny  of  mankind; 
that  is,  they  should  not  pursue  political  ends 
which  morality  condemns.  —  This  truth  was  by 
no  means  hidden  from  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  Jews  and  Chinese,  and  greatlj' 
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stiengtbened  by  their  relifrions  reference  for  the 
authority  of  God  or  of  the  gods.     But   ancient 
practice  was,  notwithstanding,  exceedingly  lax  in 
this  respect.    The  ambition  of  nations,  and  the  sel- 
fishness of  rulers  helped  them,  for  the  most  part,  to 
an  easy  settlement  with  conscience.    The  extension 
of  power  and  the  exploitation  of  subjects  were  but 
9eldom  moderated  or  limited  by  moral  consider- 
ations. —  In  the  politics  of  the  last  centuries,  like- 
wise, the  moral  criterion  was  but  seldom  applied. 
The  law  of  morals  forbids  man  to  exploit  his  fel- 
low-man, as  the  mere  object  of  his  pleasure  and 
his  rule,  and  requires  every  one  to  honor  his  fel- 
low-man as  a  being  of  the  same  species  endowed 
with  reason.     Yet  how  frequently  has  the  capri- 
cious authority  of  rulers  and  theb'  favorites  been 
immoderately  extended,   and  improperly   used, 
contrary  to  this  moral  law,  to  indulge  the  evil  in- 
clinations of  the  human  heart.    But  by  degrees 
public  opinion  develops  into  a  public  conscience, 
and  more  clearly  enunciates  its  admonitions  and 
vamings,  and  bestows  praise  or  blame  according 
as  it  perceives  a  contradiction  or  harmony  between 
political  ends  and  the  moral  duties  of  life.  —  The 
liberation  of  an  oppi  eased  nation  from  a  foreign 
yolce,  the  insurance  of  peace,  the  spread  and  im- 
provement of  civilization,  the  education  of  citi- 
zens to  freedom,  the  ennobling  of  culture,  and 
the  encouragement  of  humane  institutions,  are 
all.  at  the  same  time,  moral  and  political  duties  of 
life,  and  honored  as  such.     Yet  sophists  here  find 
a  convenient  field.    Only  too  easily  do  they  suc- 
ceed in  cloaking  selfish  passions  in  the  mantle  of 
moral  endeavor,  by  representing  tyranny  as  order, 
conquest  as  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  revolt 
agamst  political  authority  as  freedom. — 3.  Meant. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
of  moral  demands  to  the  means  of  politics.    Mor- 
alists m  inclined  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  political 
means  that  we  have  here  recognized  as  applicable 
to  political  ends.     They  grant  that  means  morally 
indifferent  may  be  employed  in  political  practice, 
bat  they  do  not  allow  that  morally  impure  means 
should  at  any  time  be  used.    Moral  feeling  and 
logical  consistency  seem  to  declare  this  to  be 
wholly  incontestable.  —  And  yet  a  glance  at  his- 
tory, or  into  the  practical  political  life  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  shows  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in, 
the  way  of  the  strict  application  of  this  rule,  and 
that,  88  a  matter  of  fact,  such  application  is 
scarcely  possible.    We  can  not  ignore  this:  that 
it  ia  better  for  the  state  that  it  should  be  saved 
from  some  great  danger  by  an  energetic  man,  led 
by  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  than  weakened 
I7  a  timid  but  personally  virtuous  ruler.     Kor 
can  we  ignore  that  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to 
oadooal  well-being  when  aroused  vanity  helps 
build  works  of  common  utility,  than  when  pious 
bmnOity  does  nothing.    Many  politicians  have, 
therefore,  entirely  denied  the  applicability  of  the 
above-mentioned   rule   to   political  means,  and 
Duintuned  that  the  principle,  "The  end  sanctifies 
the  means,"  may  be  wrong  in  private  morals,  but 
can  not  he  dispensed  with  as  a  political  maxim. 


But  a  closer  examination  at  once  reveals  how  very 
dangerous  this  opinion  is  to  the  whole  moral  con- 
dition of  things.  When  the  state  excuses  the 
immorality  of  the  political  means  employed,  by 
the  morality  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  what  pre- 
voits  individuals  from  imitating  the  example  of 
the  state?  There  is  a  natural  inclination  in  men, 
when  they  commit  a  wrong,  to  excxise  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  by  the  allegation  that  it  was 
a  means  to  a  good  end.  If  the  maxim  that  "  the 
end  justifies  the  means  "  thus  became  general,  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law  would  be  completely 
paralyzed,  and  the  wild  chase  of  sinful  desires 
after  satisfaction  would  not  be  stopped  by  any 
cuiming  allusion  to  laudable  aims,  but  continued 
with  increased  ardor.  The  harmony  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  would  be  destroyed  if  the  open 
rupture  between  moral  ends  and  immoral  means 
was  recognized,  and  if  the  moral  law  only  re- 
tained a  certain  authority  in  respect  of  the  ends, 
but  was  entirely  powerless  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  politics.  —  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  exit  from  this  labyrinth.  The  incon- 
siderate demands  of  moralists  seem  altogether  im- 
practicable, while  the  opinion  of  political  sophists 
is  ruinous  to  the  moral  order.  We  can  gain  safe 
ground  only  after  we  shall  have  more  closely  ex- 
an^ned  the  nature  of  the  state,  and  more  deeply 
Investigated  the  relation  of  evil  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  — 1.  The  state,  as  a  man-like,  com- 
posite person,  produced  by  the  union  of  men,  is 
not  merely  a  civil  person,  but  a  mortd  civil  per- 
son. As  the  moral  law  embraces  all  mankind, 
and  is  valid  as  to  all,  the  state  can  neither  release 
itself  from  its  moral  duties  to  humanity,  to  other 
nations,  to  its  subjects,  to  those  who  live  under 
its  protection,  but  should  heed  those  duties  and 
fulfill  them.  The  duties  of  the  state  bind  the 
representatives  of  the  power  of  the  state  and  the 
organs  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  ruled  and  parties.  Patriotism,  fidelity,  jus- 
tice, bravery,  the  diligent  and  careful  fulfillment 
of  official  duty,  are  especially  the  virtues  of  po- 
litical life.  Civilization  as  it  advances  develops 
this  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  enhances  its  de- 
mands. —  The  moral  law  does  not  limit  itself  to 
political  aims.  It  is  binding  on  the  whole  state, 
in  all  its  doings,  and  in  all  its  life. —2.  But 
the  state  is  the  ordering  of  the  external  life  of 
men  in  common.  The  moral  demands  addressed 
to  the  politician  lie  in  a  direction  and  have  a  cri- 
terion different  from  the  moral  demands  that  re- 
ligion makes  on  men.  The  latter  are  addressed 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  the  former  to  the 
external  organization  of  the  community,  of  the 
people,  using  the  word  people  in  its  political 
sense.  The  saint  may  consider  suffering  as  the 
highest  perfection;  but  the  statesman's  duty  is 
action.  The  preponderantly  religious  man  may 
seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  like  the 
hermit  withdraw  into  his  innermost  soul.  The 
political  man  must  remain  in  human  society, 
and  throuj^  men  influence  other  men.  The 
church  may  give  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
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the  highest  commands  of  ideal  perfection,  as  the 
duty  of  his  life;  the  state  must  moderate  its  re- 
quirements with  a  due  regard  for  the  actual  ca- 
pacity and  deficiencies  of  the  many.  Religion 
lifts  its  expectations  even  to  the  height  of  divine 
perfection;  the  state  cau  not  strain  its  coercive 
laws  beyond  what  the  average  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority can  bear.  The  priest  may  tell  the  believer 
hov>  aj>d  what  Tie  should  be;  the  statesman  must 
take  men  as  they  are.  —  In  judging  political  con- 
duct, therefore,  we  must  apply  only  the  relative 
standard  of  moral  demands  which  corresponds 
with  the  stage  of  moral  culture  that  a  nation  or  a 
society  has,  for  the  time  being,  attained,  so  far  as 
that  culture  is  represented  in  its  better  average 
constituent  parts.  This  standard  is  the  standard 
of  the  good  citizen  and  of  the  dutiful  official,  as 
both  are  at  the  time  understood  by  the  people.  — 
When  we  consult  history,  it  affords  us  some  sat- 
isfaction to  observe  that  humanity,  in  this  respect, 
has  incontestably  made  notable  progress.  From 
age  to  age  moral  demands  have  risen,  and  the 
moral  standard  or  criterion  has  become  more  re- 
fined. The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  considered 
almost  everything  permissible  against  an  enemy 
with  which  the  state  was  engaged  in  war.  They 
felt  no  moral  repugnance  to  kill  defenseless  foes, 
to  sell  the  wives  and  children  of  the  conqueret^  as 
well  as  the  conquered  themselves,  as  slaves;  to 
sack  towns  and  bum  villages.  If  a  general  of  the 
present  day  were  to  treat  his  conquered  enemy  in 
such  a  brutal  and  cruel  manner  as  only  too  often 
was  done  by  even  the  best  warriors  of  antiquity,  as 
was  done  by  the  amiable  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
and  the  magnanimous  Julius  Ctesar,  such  a  man 
would  be  shunned  as  a  maniac,  or  outlawed  as  a 
human  monster  from  the  civilized  world.  —  In  like 
manner  the  Christian  nations  of  the  middle  ages 
looked  upon  every  form  of  cruelty  to  unbelievers 
and  heretics  as  perfectly  just  and  permissible. 
The  Roman  popes,  whom  Christendom  revered 
as  the  highest  moral  authority,  repeatedly  ap- 
proved the  horrible  maxim,  that  no  one  was  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  unbelievers.  Even  the  sanctity 
of  the  oath,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  glow- 
ing religious  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  priest,  dis- 
appeared in  smoke.  (Instances  by  Laurent,  Etudes 
mirVhisloire  de  Vhumanite,  ix.,  143,  x.,  888.)  The 
civilized  world  of  the  present  day  unanimously 
condemns  such  immorality.  Our  manly  feelings 
revolt  at  the  thought  that  formerly  the  ambassa- 
dors of  European  powers  in  Stambul  were  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  the 
Turkish  sultan.  We  consider  the  incense  of  base 
flattery  which,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  was  of- 
fered to  Louis  XrV.  even  by  the  most  renowned 
writers  of  that  time,  both  contemptible  and  un- 
worthy of  human  beings.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  English  parliament,  corruption 
was  so  much  at  home,  and  general  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  an  English  minister,  to  obtain  a  major- 
ity, could  not  avoid  bribing  individual  members 
of  parliament  with  money  and  other  gifts.    It  did  ! 


no  injury  to  the  honorable  name  of  the  renowned 
statesman,  Pitt,  that  he  effected  the  dissolution  of 
the  Irish  parliament  and  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  by  bribery.  -A  minister  who 
should  do  the  same  thing  to-day  would  be  lost,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  —  In  the  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse of  the  eighteenth  century,  equivocation 
and  intentional  deception  were  still  so  much  in 
vogue  that  even  a  sincere  and  truthful  man  iras 
occasionally  compelled  to  wear  a  mask,  just  as  a 
merchant,  obliged  to  do  business  with  rogues,  can 
scarcely  avoid  dissimulation.  And  even  now  false- 
hood and  deception  are  not  unheard  of  in  intc-r- 
national  intercourse.  But  sincerity  and  truthful- 
ness dare,  at  least,  openly  engage  in  war  against 
this  kind  of  immondity.  —  8.  If  we  can  not  re- 
quire political  leaders  to  pursue  a  course  above 
the  understanding,  pliancy  and  tractableness  of 
the  average  man  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
we  may  at  least  require  that  they  should  not  re- 
main below  the  moral  height  of  the  average  cult- 
ure of  their  time  and  nation;  but  that  here  also 
they  should  remain  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
many.  Precisely  because  they  are  leaders,  asd 
shine  forth  as  models  to  those  who  stand  lower 
than  they,  or  follow  behind  them,  the  moral  de- 
mands that  are  made  on  them  are  greater.  A 
virtuous  prince  produces  an  elevating  and  enno- 
bling effect  on  the  society  which  loolo  up  to  him, 
while  a  vicious  ruler  lowers  even  the  moral  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  —  Humanity's  moral  duty 
is  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny.  When  men  har- 
moniously develop  their  faculties,  they  advance 
morally.  Nations  and  their  leaders  are  responsible 
to  humanity  if  they  do  not  take  part  in  this  prog- 
ress. They  owe  it  to  humanity  to  take  such  a  part. 
—  4.  The  mere  turning  to  account  of  immoral 
acta  committed  by  others,  by  the  statesman  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  is  permissible  to  the  states 
man,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  appear  a  happy  accident 
for  his  purposes.  But  when  the  statesman  himself 
causes  or  favors  such  acts  he  becomes  a  party  to 
them,  and,  as  such,  a  participant  in  the  responsi- 
bility and  guilt  of  their  immorality. — When  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  delegated  murderers  to  kill 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  became  guilty  of 
a  crime,  which  can  be  excused  neither  by  the  plea 
of  the  good  of  Spain  nor  mitigated  by  the  approv- 
al of  Pope  Pius  v.,  given  it  on  religious  grounds 
(Laurent,  supra,  ix.,  190,  x.,  171.)  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  still  uncertain  feeling  of  the  public 
opinion  of  that  time,  that  it  extolled  the  chevalier 
Bayard  as  a  hero  of  rare  virtue,  because  he  de- 
cidedly rejected  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Fer 
rara,  to  kill  the  pope,  although  the  latter  had 
conspired  against  his  own  life  and  that  of  the 
duke.  (Laurent,  supra,  X.,  890.)  The  connivance 
at  crime,  allowing  it  to  be  committed,  by  one  in 
power,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  and  prosecute 
it,  should  be  regarded  as  a  moral  offense,  e\fn 
when  not  punishable.  The  mere  expression  of 
the  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  adversary',  i< 
frequently  the  only  thing  needed  to  put  a  dagger 
into  the  hand  of  an  assassin  to  kill  the  obnoxious 
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person.  Bnt,  as  the  general  can  not  be  blamed 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  reports  of  a  traitor 
concerning  the  weakness  of  the  enemy's  position, 
so  neither  can  we  blame  a  prince  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  morder  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
which  he  neither  provoked  nor  favored,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  strengthening  his  own  authority.  — 
5.  Private  morals  and  state  morals  rest  on  the 
same  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and 
arc  piervaded  by  the  same  spirit  of  man's  destiny 
and  duty  in  life.  They  therefore  belong  together 
as  twin  bads  of  the  same  parent  tree,  and  of  the 
mme  species.  Nevertheless,  the  instinct  of  na- 
tions has,  from  time  out  of  mind,  ever  felt  that 
there  existed  a  subtle  difference  between  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  same  ac- 
tion appears  in  a  different  light,  and  is  differently 
judged,  according  as  it  is  performed  by  a  states- 
man with  patriotic  intention,  or  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual from  selfish  interest.  The  reprobate  prin- 
ciple of  Machiavellian  policy,  "The  advantage  of 
the  state  excuses  all  the  crimes  of  the  statesman,"* 
is  only  the  caricatured,  and  therefore  blamewor- 
thy, expression  of  a  correct  idea.  There  is  in  fact 
inch  a  thing  as  a  reason  of  state,  a  ration  tP^lat, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  public  conscience  and 
on  the  moral  Judgment  is  sanctioned  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference? and  how  is  it  to  be  understood? — It  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
first  investigating  the  meaning  of  evil  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  I!vil  appears  in  an  entirely 
diiferent  light,  according  as  it  is  considered  as  the 
act  of  an  individual  who  despises  and  violates  the 
moral  cHiler  of  the  world,  or  as  it  is  examined  from 
a  higho'  point  of  view,  from  a  point  of  view  over- 
looking the  aggregate  life  of  humanity.  What  in 
the  individually  guilty  man  appears  as  evil,  as 
blameworthy  and  reprobate,  in  its  connection 
with  the  all,  shows  itself  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  of  the  good,  and,  to  that  extent,  it  is 
good.  What  Mephistopheles  said  of  himself,  that 
be  was  — 

"Eln  ThtU  ton  jener  Kntft, 
Die  *telt  da*  Bdtt  will,  und  tMi  dot  Oute  te/ufft," 

applies  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  case  we  are  dis- 
cussing. The  highest  virtue  is  attained  only  in  the 
struggle  with  evil  inclinations,  whether  one's  own 
or  those  of  others.  All  progress  in  good  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  overcoming  of  evil.  As  human 
error  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
80  is  evil  in  the  world  of  men  the  necessary  stage 
preliminary  to  moral  perfection.  —  EvU  has  no 
permanency  in  the  world.  It  is  always  combated 
and  overcome,  and  finally  conquered.  It  ceases  to 
be  evfl  as  soon  as  it  has  really  been  conquered.  Then 
it  becomes  clear  that  it  has  served  the  development 

*  An  ezpnucion  of  tbe  French  pregident  Jeannin,  In  Laur- 
eit  X-,  p.  M4  :  "  Lef  jtrincee/ont  bim  qvelgvefoUdttdtOKi 
tontaucKt  ^"on  ne  pent  bidmer,  qtiand  elles  sont  ritiUt  d 
inin  ilaU;  car  la  honU  itant  couverU  par  le  profit,  on  la 
•ommt  tayeste,"  i.  e.,  "Princes,  indeed,  sometlmee  do 
•inoefal  UiingB,  wbich  we  csn  not  find  fanlt  with,  when 
dHj  are  niefnl  to  their  states  ;  for  sluuue,  in  tbe  mantle  of 
prailt  or  adnntage,  la  called  wtadom." 
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of  good.  But  80  far  as  the  aggregate  is  concerned , 
everything  depends  on  this:  that  evil  should  be 
made  subservient  to  good;  that  evil  should  be  con- 
quered by  good,  and  that  it  should  be,  as  it  were, 
the  mere  background  of  good.  To  this  extent 
we  may  distinguish  between  good  aims  and  evfl 
means,  but  this  distinction  is  allowable  only  when 
the  latter  stands  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the 
former,  or  has  been  completely  conquered  by  it, 
and  rendered  good.  —  What  is  thus  true  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  in  general,  may  by  an- 
alogy be  applied  to  the  state.  The  state  also  is  a 
great  whole,  a  world  in  itself.  In  the  state  also  it 
is  possible  that  what  seems  evil  in  a  particular 
case  may  become  good  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  guilt  of  the  individual,  which  considered 
apart  is  evil,  may,  when  brought  into  connection 
with  the  progressive  life  of  the  whole  people, 
reveal  itself  as  an  advancement  of  the  good,  and 
hence  become  good,  yet  only  in  as  far  as  the  evil  in 
the  individual  has  really  been  overcome  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole,  only  when  the  evil  has 
really  been  made  subservient  to  the  good.  —  The_ 
state,  as  an  aggregate  being,  can  as  little  dispense' 
with  human  passions,  to  promote  its  progress,  as 
can  the  Deity  in  his  government  of  the  world.  If 
it  were  possible  to  extirpate  selfishness,  ambition, 
vanity,  love  of  glory  and  love  of  strife  from  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  the  community 
would  lose  immensely  in  elastic  force,  and  a  great 
deal  less  of  good  and  of  what  is  useful  to  the 
common  weal  would  be  performed  in  the  world. 
The  manly  virtue  of  patriotism  is  never  entirely 
free  from  admixture  with  passions  of  this  kind; 
and  as  the  noble  metals  can  become  a  current  coin 
only  by  being  alloyed  with  a  baser  one,  so  is  the 
admixture  of  patriotism  with  the  passions  neces- 
sary in  practical  politics.  — We  therefore  must  not 
claim  that  the  statesman  should  refuse  the  support 
of  morally  impure  means.  We  can  not  reproach 
the  ruler  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  em- 
ploys in  the  public  service  persons  whose  moral 
worth  he  may  despise,  but  from  whom  he  expects 
great  results  for  the  state.  We  must  not  blame 
the  minister  who  understands  how  to  use  the  moral 
weaknesses  of  a  prince,  or  the  blind  zeal  of  a  party, 
to  carry  out  a  measure  of  common  utility.  —  But 
we  must  at  all  times  take  heed  lest  the  evil,  which 
must  be  overcome  while  it  is  used,  should  grow 
too  powerful.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  rule, 
but  always  be  made  to  serve.  Only  when  this  sub- 
ordination has  been  insured,  may  evil  be  admit- 
ted as  a  spur  to  exertion  in  the  way  of  good.  Yet 
even  in  this  sense  the  principle  remains  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  may  easily  be  misused  by  the  sophist. 
Its  dangei',  however,  is  greatly  lessened  when  this 
subservient  reltktion  of  evil  in  the  individual  to  the 
moral  progress  of  the  whole  is  correctly  estimated 
and  honestly  taken  into  consideration.  —  Dtipro- 
portioTuUe  means,  that  is,  means  the  moral  injury 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  progress  of  the  whole, 
which  they  should  serve,  are  always  to  be  repro- 
bated. For  this  reason  the  pubHc  conscience  un- 
qualifiedly condemns  every  open  and  direct  breach 
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of  faith,  as  for  instance,  the  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions of  capitulation  by  a  victor,  because  faith 
in  one's  word  of  honor  forms  the  moral  cement 
which  holds  together  the  ordering  of  the  world  of 
men.  The  destruction  of  such  faith  would  so 
dangerously  shake  the  general  security  of  the  law, 
that  the  injury  caused  by  an  open  breach  of  faith 
would  by  far  outweigh  the  profit  which  the  state 
might  possibly  derive  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
public  opinion  is  but  little  shocked  when  it  sees 
that  a  treaty  injurious  to  the  state  has  not  been 
executed.  Public  opinion  distinguishes  decidedly 
between  an  illicit  breach  of  faith,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory or  the  hindered  fulfillment  of  a  treaty.  It 
is  likewise  strongly  inclined,  even  too  much  so,  to 
excuse  the  deceiving  of  a  political  adversary  as 
permissible  when  profitable  to  the  state,  and  it  ex- 
presses its  indignant  reproach  only  when  the  gen- 
eral danger  of  malicious  deception  assumes  the 
form  of  fraud  and  imposture.  Frederick  the 
Great  said  of  himself,  that  as  a  private  individual 
he  would  keep  his  word  under  all  circumstances, 
but  that  as  a  prince  he  would  sacrifice  even  his  per- 
sonal honor  to  the  state,  if  the  existence  of  the 
state  required  that  sacrifice.  —  No  crime  excites 
both  the  moral  and  the  legal  sense  of  a  people  to 
greater  horror  tlian  murder.  Public  opinion  rep- 
robates the  excuse,  often  attempted,  of  political 
murder,  by  the  plea  that  it  was  committed  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  In  vain  has  the  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIV.,  who  ordered  that  the  hor- 
rible Saint  Bartholomew  massacre  should  be  com- 
memorated by  a  Te  Deum,  been  appealed  to;  and 
in  vain  has  it  been  attempted  to  defend  the  Sep- 
tember massacres  of  the  French  revolution  in 
1793,  by  showing  that  they  secured  the  liberation 
of  France  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  republican  freedom.  The  unbiased  moral 
judgment  of  the  modem  world  revolts  at  the  re- 
cital of  those  horrors.  The  malevolent,  premedi- 
tated attack  on  a  human  life  seems  to  us  such  a 
dangerous  and  serious  evil  and  injustice,  that 
murder  should  never  be  employed  as  a  means  to  a 
political  end. — But  even  this  rule  is  not  without  ex- 
ception. There  are  undoubtedly  political  murders 
in  history  concerning  which  public  opinion,  even 
in  the  case  of  sensible,  thinking  and  moral  men, 
begins  to  waver  and  be  divided;  and  there  are 
even  a  few  murders  which  have  been  uncondi- 
tionally approved  by  good  men.  It  is  not  merely 
morally  frivolous  men  who  think  like  Brutus 
about  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  who  excuse  the 
murder  of  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul  I.,  as  a  po- 
litical necessity.  The  act  of  Judith,  who  killed 
Holofemes,  and  that  of  Charlotte  Corday,  who 
killed  Marat,  are  universally  extolled.  The  Athe- 
nians celebrated  the  murder  of  jlipparchus  in 
songs  of  praise;  and  the  humane  and  noble-minded 
Schiller  has  celebrated  the  murder  of  Gessler  by 
William  Tell  in  a  drama  admired  not  only  by  the 
German  nation,  but  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  very  same  men  who,  spite  of  the  political 
motives  which  dictated  them,  condemn  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  that  of  Pres- 


ident Lincoln,  defend  the  deeds  above  referred 
to.  —  History  manifestly  makes  a  distinction  here. 
It  by  no  means  approves  the  principle  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means;  for  history  does  not  pal- 
liate or  excuse  murder  because  committed  from 
religious  or  political  motives.     History  absolves 
the  murderer  only  when  his  act  has  served  to  free 
his  people  from  an  intolerable  tyranny,  to  combat 
which  there  existed  no  other  sufficient  means, 
when  the  tyranny,  with  its  pernicious  effects,  is  a 
far  greater  evil  than  the  murder  of  an  individual, 
and  when  the  expression  of  Spinoza  tuts  become 
applicable,  that  "  the  tyrant,  should  be  killed  like 
a  mad  dog." — It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  deny 
the  danger  of  even  this  limited  excuse  of  a  natur- 
ally unjust  and  immoral  act,  by  its  manifest  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  good  which  it  serves.    A 
fanatic  may  foolishly  believe  that  he  is  doing  an 
act  agreeable  to  God,  one  necessary  to  humanity, 
and  even  to  the  state,  while  sound  reason  accuses 
him  as  an  immoral  criminal.     The  assassination 
of  Csesar  did  not  save  the  Roman  republic,  and 
did  not  avert  the  empire;  on  the  contrary,  it  shook 
the  Roman  state  to  its  foundation,  and  threw  the 
Roman  people  into  confusion.  —  The  public  con- 
science absolves  the  political  murderer,  not  when 
the  perpetrator  himself  is   simply  exempt  from 
selfish  motives  or  low  passions,  and  has  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  the  permanent  security  and 
well-being  of  the  family,  of  the  state,  or  of  hu- 
manity, but  when,  besides,  his  deed  must  be  ob- 
jectively considered  as  neeetiary,  in  the  light  of 
all  related  circumstances;  in  other  words,  only 
when  it  is  manifest  that  the  evil  done  has  really 
served  the  furtherance  of  the  good. — To  our  mod 
em  development   corresponds   the  strong  sense 
of   duty  that  pervades    the   entire    population, 
and  the  clear  consciousness  of  duty  that  teaches 
each  of  us  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  whole,   to  the  extent  to  which  the   whole, 
that  is,  the   state,  may  need    his  powers.       To 
this  modem  development    corresponds    particu- 
larly the  fundamental  idea  wtiich  considers  pub- 
lic right  as  public  duty,  and  purifies  and  ennobles 
politics  by  the  idea  of  duty  to  humanity,  to  na- 
tions and  to  individuals.  —  The  duty  of  princes 
and  rulers  consists  in  serving  the  state  and  the 
people,  and  the  duty  of  subjects  and  citizens  con- 
sists in  remaining  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  and,  in  case  of  need,  in  spend- 
ing their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  fatherland.  — 
Duty  goes  beyond  legal  forms,  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  possible  compulsion  by  the  state,  and 
its  effects  are  felt  beyond  their  limits.     It  strains 
all  powers,  strengthens  the  character,  elevates  the 
mind;  and  in  this  way,  while  suppressing  selfish- 
ness, duty,  by  the  much  which  it  accomplishes, 
powerfully  contributes  to  the  general  well-being. 
—III.   The  Belation  of  PoUtiet  to  th«  Legal  OtrU-r 
of  Thingi.    Public  law  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
principles,  admitted  as  necessary  and  enforciblc. 
which  regulate  the  public  life  of  the  state.     It 
creates  and  shapes  the  organs  through  which  the 
will  of  the  state  is  expressed,  and  the  forms  in 
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which  social  life  moves.    Its  highest,  most  gen- 
eral and  permanent  expression  is  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.    Hence,  necessarily,  the  fundament- 
al political  principle:  All  politics  (political  prac- 
tice) must   be  constitution^,  and  conformable  to 
the  laws.     Polities  i/iould  never  be  uneoniitituUonal, 
nor  othemite  than  eonfornuMe  to  the  laws.    Any 
digr^;ard  of  this  rule,  on  principle,  would  he  a 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  life  of  the  state 
with  the  order  of  the  state,  that  Is,  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  8tat«  with  itself.    An  unconstitutional 
policy  would  attack  the  state  at  a  point  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  safest,  that  is,  in  the  very  basis 
of  its  existence.    An  illegal  policy  would  shake 
men's  faith  in  the  law  and  in  the  authority  of  the 
will  of  the  state.    It  would  weaken  and  paralyze 
the  power  and  blessings  of  the  law.    But,  thus, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  consists  in  this, 
through  the  law  to  curb  and  control  brute  force 
and  unbridled  passion,  would  be  rendered  of  no 
effect.  —  A  policy  that,  on  principle,  does  not  con- 
cern itself  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  its  actions, 
by  so  doing  considers  the  law  as  a  barrier  only 
against  the  weak,  and  not  against  the  strong  as 
well,  and  thereby  ignores  the  highest  task  of  legal 
order,  which  is  called  upon  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  maltreatment  and  oppression  of  the 
strong. — When,  on  the  contrary,  politics  treads 
the  firm  ground  of  the  law,  it  is  in  turn  sustained 
by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  law.     It  is  thus 
made  safe  against  attacks  of  various  kinds,  and 
may  more  readily  calculate  on  support  and  fol- 
lowing, and  more  readily  attain  a  given-purpose, 
than  can  an  illegal  policy,  which  provokes  contra- 
diction and  resistance. — Hence  the  developed  con- 
sciousness of  right  of  modern  times  rejects  decid- 
edly the  opinion  which  Machisvelli  proclaimed, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  rulers  of 
his  time,  that  expediency  is  the  only  standard  of 
political  conduct,  and  that  law  and  right  should 
be  taken  into  account  only  in  as  far  as  they  seem 
useful  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end,  but 
that  wrong  merited  preference  when  useful  to  the 
»taie.    At  the  same  time,  the  above  rule  has  only 
a  relative  value,  and  not,  like  the  laws  of  nature, 
an  absolute  effect.     The  absolute  application  of 
that  rule  is  prevented  by  the  unavoidable  faults 
and  deficiencies  of  all  human  provisions  of  law. 
—  1.    All  actual  constitutional  and  other  law  has 
had  an  historical  origin,  and  hence  is  subject  to  the 
changes  of  history.     Although  law  has  a  durable 
character,  it  has  no  claim  to  be  eternal.    It  may 
answer  the  conditions  of  a  given  age,  and  be- 
come useless  or  obsolete  when  the  times  have 
changed.    The  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
exemption  from  taxes  of  the  knights,  during  the 
middle  ages,  had  then  some  sense,  and  good  sense, 
bat  are  now  devoid  of  meaning.     Hence,  to  ask 
of  politiot  that  it  should  esteem  obsolete  hiw  and 
the  law  suited  to  the  times  equally,  and  look  upon 
the  former  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct,  just  as  much 
as  it  looks  upon'  the  latter  as  such  rule,  would  be 
unnatuTal  and  irrational.     For  politics  determines 
the  progresdve  life  of  a  people  who  have  out- 


grown the  obsolete  rules  of  the  past. — 2.  A 
written  constitution  is  always  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  people  and  the  real  state.  In 
the  actual  people  and  the  actual  state  there  are 
latent  forces,  which  become  manifest  in  course  of 
time,  and  demand  a  consideration  that  can  find 
no  support  in  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  seem  excluded 
by  it.  In  this  manner,  side  by  side  with  the  writ- 
ten law,  there  exists  an  unwritten  law,  which 
completes  and  corrects  the  former.  Here  the  chief 
task  of  politics  is,  to  obtain  recognition  for  law 
in  the  becoming  (nascent  law),  and  to  protect  the 
hitherto  latent,  law.  To  this  end,  politics  should 
not  timidly  hold  to  that  which  is  written,  nor  al- 
low itself  to  be  boimd  by  the  letter.  We  need  only 
call  to  mind  the  history  of  the  estates,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  the  acts  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment and  the  political  practice  of  the  EhigUsh 
king  and  his  ministers,  to  find  sufficient  proof  of 
this.  —  8.  All  law  must  be  externally  perceptible, 
and  must  accordingly  have  a  form.  But,  for  this 
very  reason^  human  law  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
that  the  form  may  not  completely  answer  to  the 
spirit,  so  that  there  may  be  a  want  of  harmony 
between  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  (jus 
and  ceguitas).  In  such  case  it  becomes  the  chief 
task  of  politics  to  do  away  with  tliis  want  of  har- 
mony, and  to  reconcile  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
law.  If  politics  considered  that  formal  law  should 
be  invariably  maintained,  it  would  ruin  the  state. 
In  doubtful  cases,  politics  should  allow  itself  to 
be  guided  rather  by  the  spirit  than  by  the  form  of 
the  law;  yet  politics  can  not  completely  escape 
the  reproach  that  it  must  sometimes  act  contrary 
to  the  formal  authority  of  the  law,  in  order  to  al- 
low the  spirit  of  the  law  freely  to  develop  itself. 
Under  certain  circumstances  this  may  even  reach 
the  point  of  an  open  breach  of  the  law,  and  yet  be 
necessary.  —  The  constitution  of  the  Oerman  con- 
federation of  1816  was,  as  to  its  form,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  many  small  German  states  over  the 
few  large  ones.  But  the  essence  of  that  constitu- 
tion consisted  in  the  guidance  of  all  the  German  ' 
states  by  the  two  (German  great  powers.  When 
the  medium  states  presumed  to  assume  the 
leadership  because  they  were  in  the  majority, 
they  succumbed  to  the  preponderance  of  the  great 
powers;  and  when  the  two  great  powers  dissolved 
partnership,  the  whole  confederation  lost  its  sup- 
port and  went  to  pieces. —  It  is  impossible  that  con. 
stitutional  monarchy  should  exist  as  a  form  of  the 
state  when  the  king  pushes  his  formdl  war  power 
to  an  extreme,  or  when  the  national  representa- 
tion pushes  its  formal  right  of  voting  the  budget 
to  a  like  extreme.  Constitutional  monarchy  can 
thrive  only  under  a  policy  that  understands  how 
to  mediate  between  conflicts  of  rights,  and  which 
is  ready  and  inclined  to  effect  compromises.  — 4. 
All  public  law.  Anally,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
state,  and  is  intended  for  the  state.  It  subsists 
only  through  the  state,  and  for  the  state.  An  in- 
stitution repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  state,  or  a 
law  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  well-being  of 
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the  state,  is  in  contradiction  witlt  tlie  nature  of  the 
state,  and  with  the  main  purpose  of  all  public  and 
constitutional  law.  Hence  we  can  not  ask  of  the 
politician,  that  he  should  regard  a  law  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  the  state  with  the  same  reverence 
that  he  does  a  law  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  state,  and  with  the  national  well-being  that 
it  ministers  to.  The  politician  is,  therefore,  fre- 
quently compelled  to  flght  sigainst  an  injurious 
institution,  and  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  ap- 
plication of  a  law,  perhaps  entirely  to  abrogate  it. 
— When  there  occurs  one  of  these  possible  con- 
tradictions between  the  obsolete  law  of  the  past 
and  the  germs  of  new  law,  or  between,  written 
and  latent  law,  or  between  the  unsatisfactory  form 
,and  the  intellectual  principle  pf  the  law,  or  be- 
tween a  law  repugnant  to,  and  another  in  harmony 
with, the  nature  of  the  state:  in  all  such  cases,  there 
is  some  defect  in  the  order  of  law  itself,  which 
requires  to  be  cured.  It  is  the  duty  of  politics  to 
effect  that  cure.  In  such  cases  the  law  itself  or- 
dinarily needs,  either  still  further  development, 
a  transformation,  or  a  formation  anew  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  obsolete  law,  a  new  law,  adapted  to  the 
times,  may  come  into  existence,  and  latent  forces 
obtain  recognition  and  the  protection  of  the  law; 
80  that  harmony  may  be  restored  between  law  and 
equity;  that  useless  or  injurious  law  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  better;  and,  lastly,  so  that  in  case  of 
need  exceptional  law  may  be  provided  for.  —  If 
the  constitution  itself  has  foreseen  the  need  of 
such  changes  and  improvements,  and  prepared  the 
means  to  undertake  and  carry  them  out,  the  lead- 
ing politicians  are  in  the  favorable  position  of  be- 
ing able  to  work,  by  the  way  of  reform,  both  as  to 
form  and  matter.  The  advantages  of  such  reform 
over  violent  action  are  so  great  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  slow,  laborious  road  to  the  end  aimed 
at,  a  road  perhaps  beset  with  many  petty  obsta- 
cles, do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the  advan- 
tages. The  Romans  and  the  English  have  under- 
stood this,  and  they  frequently  struggled,  during 
years  and  decades,  for  a  reform,  which  they  at  last 
effected  in  a  more  constitutional  way,  and  which 
became  firmly  established  because  it  had  struck 
such  deep  roots  in  tke  legal  consciousness  of  the 
people.  —  But  the  avenues  of  reform  are  not  al- 
ways open.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  consti- 
tution has  not  foreseen,  or  has  not  provided  for,  its 
general  or  partial  revision:  It  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous, when  the  existing  constitution  intention- 
ally places  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  future 
reform,  or  When  the  existing  legal  order  in  prin- 
ciple is  in  conflict  with  a  transformation  of  the 
law,  a  transformation  which  perhaps  has  become 
unavoidable.  In  the  former  case,  new  means  for 
the  revision  of  the  law  must  first  be  discovered; 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
advance  without  breach  of  the  law.  Instances  of 
the  latter  kind  are:  the  definitive  rupture  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  with  the  English  nation  since 
James  II. 's  time;  the  development  of  new  state 
interests  and  state  ideas  in  the  North  American 
colonies  as  opposed  to  the  English  constitution; 


the  German  confederation  of  1815,  which  required 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  stales,  where  such 
unanimity  was  not  possible,  to  wit,  for 'a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution.  — Politics  can 
not  and  should  not  hesitate  at  an  innovation,  as 
soon  as  it  appears  necessary  to  the  existence  or 
the  natural  development  of  the  state,  even  if  the 
change  can  not  be  made  without  breach  of  the 
law.  Politics  can  not  hesitate  here,  because  the 
power  of  the  new  spirit  which  demands  the  change 
is  stronger  than  the  authority  of  any  constitutional 
provision  which  attempts  to  suppress  the  mani- 
festation of  life  by  means  of  a  magic  formula; 
stronger  even  than  the  power  of  some  particahir 
institution,  which  for  a  time  undertakes  to  stem 
the  current  of  the  age,  but  which  is  itself  finally 
over-flooded  and  swept  away.  Politics  should 
not  hesitate  at  the  change,  because  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  life  of  the  people  is  greato- 
and  higher  than  its  duty  to  protect  a  mere  form 
of  law.  Religion  may  find  the  highest  perfection 
in  suffering,  in  the  endurance  of  injustice,  and  in 
self-sacrifice.  But  politics  must  look  to  action,  to 
success,  and  to  the  development  of  the  external 
life  of  man.  A  doctrinarian  politician,  therefore, 
who  for  legal  considerations  neglects  this  essen- 
tial duty,  commits  as  great  a  fault  as  the  violent 
politician,  who,  in  his  fondness  for  innovation, 
heedlessly  and  arbitrarily  trespasses  the  limits  of 
the  constitution.  —  The  genuine  statesman,  ac- 
cordingly, admits  the  second  rule  of  exception, 
which  completes  and  limits  the  first  main  rule 
above  mentioned,  viz.  :  ni«  authority  of  easUng 
am^itutional  laa  lotet  iti  Nndijig  power  in  propor- 
tion a*  it  become*  mantfeit  thai  thai  law  endangen 
the  exiitenee  if  the  ttate  irutead  of  protecting  it,  or 
prevent!  the  itaiural  dtndopment  of  the  state  in- 
stead of  advancing  it.  But  the  statesman  will 
apply  this  second  rule  with  great  caution,  and 
only  when,  after  conscientious  investigation,  he 
has  become  convinced  that  adherence  to  the  flnt 
and  chief  rule  would  be  pernicious,  and  ttat  a 
case  of  real  necessity  for  the  appUcstaon  of  the 
second  has  arisen.  He  will  also  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  normal  path  governed  by  the  first 
and  chief  rule.  —  If  the  transformation  politics 
proceeds  from  those  in  power  in  the  state,  it  is 
extolled  as  a  policy  of  redemption;  or  else,  as  the 
policy  of  eoupi  dCital,  it  is  seen  in  an  ambiguous 
light.  If  such  transformation  politics  breaks  forth 
violently  from  below,  it  is,  when  victorious,  recog- 
nized as  revolution ;  but  when  defeated,  it  is  called 
rebellion  and  insurrection.  Princes  in  such  cases 
appeal  to  the  right  of  self-defense  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  people,  to  the  right  of  self-defense 
of  the  govem«l.  Both  refer  us  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  reason,  which  serves  as  a  basis  and 
limit  to  the  law  given  by  history.  The  court  of 
history  decides,  whether  they  appeal  to  it  with  or 
without  reason,  by  granting  lasting  success  to  cer 
tain 'deeds,  thus  recognizing  them  as  necessary, 
and  smiting  others  with  sterility,  and  allowing 
them  to  perish.  —  The  conflict  of  opinion  is  most 
violent  when  the  question  at  issue  is  the  authority 
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in  the  state  itself.  In  subordinate  things  the 
change  may  be  more  easily  effected.  But  when 
the  dispute  is  as  to  the  ri^t  to  the  throne  itself, 
Torces  appear  in  the  arena  which  claim  for  them- 
wlTes  a  sovereign  position,  and  are  not  willing  to 
admit  a  new  law  as  binding,  to  which  they  have 
not  given  their  assent.  In  this  connection  the 
unfortunate  politics  of  the  legitimists  appears  as 
the  antipode  of  revolutionary  politics.  It  does 
not  reflect  great  honor  on  our  age,  that  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  decade  of  this  century,  should  have  ven- 
tored  to  proclaim  legitimist  politics  as  the  true 
poHtics  of  Europe.*  This  policy  has  every  where  in 
the  world  proved  incapable  of  being  executed,  and 
unfortonate  wherever  it  has  been  carried  out  by 
force.  It  has  everywhere  been  in  conflict  with 
the  wants  of  national  life,  and  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  It  hampered,  but  did  not  develop,  the 
powers  of  tiie  people,  while  it  vainly  squandered 
itg  means  and  labor  to  attain  a  goal  which  ever 
receded  from  it.  —  History,  since  the  year  1880, 
has  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  impotency  of  this 
legitimist  policy.  It  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  energy  to  protect  the  elder  line  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  French  throne.  Neither  in  Italy  nor 
in  Spain  was  it  able  permanently  to  guard  the  ab- 
edntism  of  the  restored  kings  a^ntit  the  revolu- 
tion. Its  authority,  artiflcially  and  violently  re- 
atored,  collapsed  everywhere  as  soon  as  external 
pressure  was  removed,  and  the  nations  began 
again  to  breathe  and  move  freely.  It  loaded  the 
states  under  its  guardianship  with  debts,  without 
giving  any  compensation  in  retiun,  and  it  use- 
lessly consumed  its  own  energies.  It  did  not  even 
ffSD  a  short  respite  from  the  blows  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  it  had  momentarily  conquered,  be- 
caase  it  could  not  prevent  hostile  tendencies  and 
inclinations  from  accumulating  under  cover  until 
another  explosion  became  Inevitable. — The  revo- 
lutionary shocks  of  the  year  1848,  the  European 
varsfor  the  emancipation  and  unification  of  Italy, 
and  for  the  national  organization  of  the  German 
Ktates,  deprived  the  legitimist  policy  of  all  credit. 
The  legitimist  powers  always  succumbed.  If  the 
divine  guidance  of  the  world  be  at  all  visible  in 
llie  history  of  the  world,  the  policy  of  the  legiti- 
mists baa  been  condemned  in  the  most  unambigu- 
ong  manner  by  divine  decree.  The  form  of  the 
law.  no  longer  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
fell  into  dust,  and  the  forces  of  growing  national 
life  were  in  every  instance  victorious.  Only  the 
statesmen  who  had  cleared  their  heads  of  the 
nnlcbets  of  legitimist  politics  had  great  and  lasting 
"accesses,  while  the  politicians  who,  like  modem 
Don  Quixotes,  had  striven  for  the  cause  of  legiti- 
niacy.  everywhere  met  with  defeat. — IV.  Ideal 
and  BtaUtUe  PoUUei.  All  politics  should  be  realis- 
tic-. All  politics  should  be  ideal.  Both  principles 
are  true  when  they  are  combined  together,  and  mu- 

«  Cirnilv  of  Prince  Hetternicb,  Mar  18, 18(1:  '•  Oonmvgr 
V  <ra  eit  UgaUment  itabli,  Ul  a  M  iiv  ii  firineipt  invaria- 
Ut  it  latTpoU&qut  (da  aouwrliw  aOUt)  U  point  dt  lUpart 
tt  rtHtlJbial  <te  torn*  lean  rtfoMloiu." 


tually  complete  each  other.  Both  principles  are 
false  when  they  exclude  each  other.  —  By  reaUsHe 
poUtiet  we  understand  the  politics  which  proceeds 
from  the  real,  and  not  from  the  imaginary,  wants  of 
the  people,  which  correctly  estimates  the  forces  and 
means  at  hand,  carefully  calculates  friendly  and 
hostile  power,  and  only  strives  after  attainable 
ends.  Only  with  politics  of  this  kind  is  success 
possible.  In  this  sense,  able  statesmen  have  al- 
ways been  realistic  politicians.  —  We  call  ideal 
politics  that  which  is  determined  and  guided  by 
idea*,  which  strives  to  develop  and  perfect  the  ex- 
isting situation,  and  to  realize  practicable  ideals, 
adapted  to  the  times.  The  great  statesmen  of  aU 
nations,  and  of  all  times,  were  in  this  sense  ideal 
politicians  also.  — When,  on  the  contrary,  realistic 
or  ideal  politics  is  understood  in  a  one-sided  sense, 
such  politics  should  be  rejected.  One-sided,  real- 
istic politics  is  brutal,  inasmuch  as  it  relies  on 
brute  force,  or  on  the  power  of  money;  it  is  spirit- 
less, because  devoid  of  higher  ideas.  For  such 
politics  only  material  interests  have  a  value,  and 
selfishness  ,is  the  mainspring  of  all  its  action. 
Hence  it  becomes  vulgar,  immoial,  low,  inhuman. 
Machiavellian  politic^  has  often  been  understood 
and  practiced  in  this  sense.  But  Machiavelli  him- 
self, although  he  complacently  recommended 
realistic  means,  kept  In  view  an  ideal  aim,  to-wit, 
the  liberation  of  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke. — The 
earlier  colonial  policy  of  the  European  mother 
countries  toward  their  colonies  beyond  the  sea 
was  of  this  character.  It  was  calculated  chiefly 
to  exploit  the  latter  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  For  this  reason  it  finally  forfeited  the 
supremacy"  it  had  abused.  —  It  is  not  impossible 
that  exclusively  realistic  politics  may  be  success- 
ful. It  may  make  conquests,  accumulate  treas- 
ure, procure  enjoyments  for  rulers,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  rich,  luxurious  life  for 
the  governed.  But  it  extinguishes  the  nobler  in- 
stincts of  the  nation,  it  prevents  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  suppresses  all  true 
freedom.  It  looks  to  the  animal  side  of  human 
nature,  and  neglects  the  intellectual.  —  Politics  of 
interest  must  not  be  always  classed  with  merely 
realistic  politics,  for  all  politics  must  take  general 
national  interests  into  account,  and  seek  to  satisfy 
them.  But  the.  out-and-out  politics  of  interest, 
which  subordinates  everything  to  material  and  - 
selfish  interests,  belongs  to  this  kind,  and  partakea 
of  the  faults  of  one-sided  realistic  politics.  —  One- 
sided ideal  politics  is  equally  false,  and  more  fool- 
ish, because  attended  with  less  success;  because  it 
does  not  test  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  and 
moves,  and  hence  walks  in  the  dark  and  falls ; 
it  incorrectly  estimates  actual  forces  and  condi- 
tions of  power,  and  is  hence  defeated;  it  runs  aft- 
er impracticable  and  unattainable  idols;  or,  finally, 
it  rushes  to  its  ruin,  the  victim  of  obscure  feel- 
ings.— Of  this  kind  is  the  politics  of  the  phan- 
tasy, which  imagines  conditions  that  do  not  exist, 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  over  phantoms.  Of 
this  kind,  too,  is  politics  of  the  romanticists,  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  pictures  of  medi«eval  life. 
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and  who  thought,  that,  by  the  wave  of  some  magic 
wand,  they  might  revive  the  class  differences  of 
the  middle  ages,  their  pious  clergy  and  knights, 
and  fill  our  modern  industrial  world  with  mon- 
asteries and  ca.stlcs.  Germany  had  different  kinds 
of  such  romanticists,  longing  for  an  imaginary 
middle  age:  romantic  kings,  longing  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  theocratic  feudal  system,  and  roman- 
tic students,  who  reveled  in  visions  of  the  national 
black,  red  and  gold  (the  Gterman  tricolors  before 
1866).  Both  failed  in  actual  politics.  But  even 
celebrated  statesmen  have  occasionally  fallen  into 
this  same  error.  Thus,  imagination  had  a  large 
share  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
and  his  nephew  at  8trasburg  and  Boulogne  was 
carried  away  by  very  childish  fancies.  —  The 
statesman,  however,  may  le^timately  work  on 
the  imagination  of  peoples,  and  hold  up  to  their 
mental  vision  pictures  of  greatness,  power  and 
freedom,  in  order  to  increase  their  energy  of  ac- 
tion. But  the  statesman  should  never  rely  on  the 
imagination;  he  must  beware  lest  the  latter  weak- 
en entirely,  when  brought  into  contact  with  stem 
reality.  —  The  politics  of  feeling  is  another  kind 
of  false  ideal  politics.  In  politics,  leadership  be- 
longs to  reason,  wisdom  and  masculinity.  When 
politics  allows  itself  to  be  guided  by  passion  or 
excited  feeling,  by  love  or  hatred,  by  fear  or  re- 
venge, it  goes  dangerously  and  easily  astray,  and 
is  certain  to  be  worsted.  — It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  politics  that  in  the  middle  ages  produced  the 
crusades  should  be  ascribed  to  the  imagination, 
or  to  over-excited  religious  feeling;  at  all  events, 
it  was  one-sided  and  unfortunate  politics.  Re- 
ligious wars,  with  all  their  ruinous  effects,  must 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  politics  of  feeling. 
Senseless  race  hatred,  a  blot  on  humanity,  a  hatred 
which  sometimes  exists  between  kindred  nations 
and  tribes,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  best  feel- 
ings of  a  people,  and  to  play  a  ruinous  part  in 
politics.  The  right  ^urse,  therefore,  is  not  the 
separation,  but  the  union,  of  real  and  ideal  politics. 
The  realistic  side  forms  the  basis  of  rational  poli- 
tics; the  ideal  side  is  its  guiding  star.  The  former 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  means;  the  latter,  with 
the  ends.  —  It  is  with  politics  as  with  art.  The 
mere  naturalist,  who  faithfully  paints  stone,  wood, 
woolen  or  silken  stuffs,  is  no  true  artist,  unless  he 
employs  his  talent  in  the  service  of  the  beautiful. 
But  the  man  who  draws  beautiful  lines,  and  is 
unfaithful  to  nature,  satisfies  us  no  better.  Qreat 
artists,  like  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  were 
both  realists  and  idealists.  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  of  poets  because,  in  his  works,  truth  to 
nature  is  united  with  the  most  abundant  wealth 
of  thought,  in  such  perfect  harmony  that  the 
two  are  bound  indissolubly  together.  But  only 
in  the  greatest  statesmen  do  we  see  the  personi- 
fication, so  to  speak,  of  such  a  combination  of 
realistic  and  ideal  politics;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Julius  Ceesar, 
In  Charlemagne  and  King  Henry  I.,  in  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia  and  Washington,  in  Lord  Chatham 
and  Pitt,  in  Napoleon  I.,  in  Baron  von  Stein  and 


Count  Cavour.  In  individuals  and  nations  the 
realistic  or  the  ideal,  for  the  most  part,  prepon- 
derates, yet  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  r«ilistic  should 
be  absent  from  either  the  nation  or  the  individual. 
— English  politics  is  predominantly  realistic,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  politics  of  interest;  yet  English 
politics  is  not  wanting  in  the  ideal,  as  is  proved 
by  the  immense  influence  English  ideas  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  political  freedom  have  exercised  in 
the  world.  French  politics  prefers  the  ideal,  and 
always  advances  an  idea  as  its  flaming  beacon. 
Napoleon  III.  boasted  that,  ' '  Only  the  French 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  for  an  ideal"  But,  by 
the  side  of  this  idealism,  French  politics  mani- 
festa  strong  features  of  realism.  The  French 
never  yet  scorned  to  get  in  return  for  their  ideal 
enthusiasm  the  highest  material  advantages.  This. 
Europe  has  always  been  made  to  feel,  whether 
France  happened  to  be  governed  by  legitimist 
kings,  by  revolutionary  directors  or  presidents, 
or  by  Napoleonic  emperors.  —  During  the  last 
centuries  the  German  nation  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  a  harmonious  union  between  realistic 
and  ideal  politics.  It  unfortunately  vacillated 
hither  and  thither,  between  the  realistic  pressure 
of  absolute  governments,  and  nebulous,  idealistic 
dreams.  Prussian  politics  was  the  first  to  under- 
stand how  to  collect  and  intensify  the  bodily 
reality  of  the  forces  of  the  people,  by  proposing 
higher  tasks  to  the  nation.  The  greatest  of  these, 
the  imification  of  Germany  and  the  rise  of  the 
German  empire,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  whom  people,  by  way  of  prefer- 
ence, designate  as  a  realistic  politician;  who,  in 
fact,  better  than  any  other  living  statesman,  knows 
how  to  estimate  and  reckon  with  actual  forces, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  uncommonly  fer- 
tile in  ideal  thoughts,  and,  on  the  whole,  allows 
himself  to  be  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  na- 
tional and  masculinely  free  state  organization, 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man people ;  and  who,  accordingly,  is  an  ideal 
politician,  as  well  as  a  realistic  one. 

J.  C.  Blttittbchu. 

POLK,  James  Knox,  president  of  the  United 
States  1846-9,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburgh  county, 
N.  C,  Nov.  2, 1795,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  15,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1818,  was  admitted  to- 
the  bar  in  1820,  and  served  as  congressman  (dem- 
ocrat) 1825-S9.  (See  Conobess,  Sessioss  of.> 
He  was  governor  of  Tennessee  1889-48,  and  in 
1844  was  elected  president.  (Sec  Elbctorai. 
Votes,  XV.)  For  the  principal  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration see  AnKEXATiONS,  III.;  Wabs,  v.; 

WlLMOT    PROVIBO  ;   FREK-SorL    PARTY  ;   IMTBK- 

NAii  Imfbovemests  ;  Tariff.  His  personal  re- 
semblance to  Jackson,  their  general  agreement  in 
political  feeling,  and  their  neighborhood  in  birth, 
life  and  death,  gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet  of 
"young  hickory." — See  Hickman's  L^e  <if  Pdik 
(1844) ;  Chase's  Adminutration  of  PoOe  (1850) ; 
Jenkins'  Administration  of  Polk  (1851) ;  8  States- 
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man'i  Manual,  1537  ;  3  Woodbury's  Workt;  2 
BenUm's  Thirty  Yeanf  Yiew,  787. 

Albxawpeb  Johnston. 

POLL  TAX  (Fr.,  taa>e  pertonneUe  or  capitation; 
Ger.,  hoffiUturr),  a  tax  levied  upon  each  poll  or 
bead  of  population.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  universal  taxes,  being  met  with  in  the  history 
uf  almost  every  nation,  and  has  survived  in  many 
countries  to  the  present  day.     Although  a  very 
unequal  tax,  in  that  it  takes  from  each  payer  a 
like  sum,  irrespective  of  his  circumstances,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  in  its  simplest  form  an  elastic  tax, 
the  eaae  with  which  it  is  collected  has  recom- 
mended its  adoption.    It  is  a  direct  tax,  and  when 
imposed  upon  laborers  forms  a  tax  upon  wages. 
Adam  Smith  (book  v.,  chap,  ii.)  claims  that  such 
taxes  when  collected  upon  slaves  are  properly 
taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a  certain  species  of  stock 
employed  in  agriculture. — Aristotle  ("Econom- 
ics ")  mentions  one  instance  of  a  tax  of  two  minas 
imposed  upon  those  who  possessed  no  real  prop- 
erty, but  it  was  exceptional,  as  all  direct  taxes, 
whether  levied  on  the  soil,  trades  or  persons,  were 
deemed  tyrannical  unless  self-imposed.      "The 
most  ignominious  imposition  was  the  poll  tax, 
which  none  but  slaves  x>aid  to  their  tyrant,  or 
to  his  deputy  the  satrap,  or  subjjigated  nations  to 
their  conqueror,  as,  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
<rf  the  provinces  to  victorious  Rome.     'As  the 
field,'  says  Tertullian,  '  is  of  less  value  when  it  is 
subject  to  a  tax,  so  are  the  persons  of  men  more 
despised  when  they  pay  a  poll  tax ;  for  this  is  an 
indication  of  captivity.'    He  whose  person  was 
not  free  had  assuredly  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  head, 
that  it  might  not  be  taken  from  him."    (Boeckh's 
"Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians.")    There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  capitation  or  poll 
taxes  levied  at  Rome  were  really  such,  or  rather 
property  taxes.    An  account  of  them  as  levied 
under  the  empire  is  to  be  foiud  in  Oibbon.    A 
law  of  Yalens  and  Valentinian  recites  that  up  to 
that  time  each  man  had  himself  paid  a  certain 
capitation  tax,  but  henceforth  two  and  even  three 
mi^t  unite  to  pay  this  tax  ;  an  arrangement  that 
probably  resulted  from  the  imposition  of  other 
taxes.  —  Although  the  Romans  collected  this  tax 
from  the  tribes  subjugated  by  them,  in  France  it 
wag  after  a  time  abolished.    During  the  reign  of 
John  the  estates  voted  a  capitation  tax,  to  be  levied 
upon  all,  without  exception,  from  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  to  the  peasant.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1685  that  the  poll  tax  assumed  a  defl- 
Dite  form,  and  it  then  became  a  graduated  tax, 
twen^-two  classes  of  payers  being  recognized, 
with  taxes  ranging  from  2,000  livres  to  twenty 
aous,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  estate 
and  rank  of  the  person  assessed.      (See  Taine 
L'anden  Regime,  book  v.,  chap,  ii.,  for  the  injus- 
tice of  such  a  scale.)    During  the  revolution  all 
internal  taxes  on  consumption  were  abolished,  and 
among  new  imposts  established,  was  that  of  three 
days'  labor  upon  the  roads.     This  could  be  com- 
nnted  into  a  payment  of  money,  the  value  of  the 


labor  being  determined  by  the  local  administration. 
This  charge  passed  through  various  forms,  and 
finally  became  the  taxe  personneUe  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  based  upon  the  value  of  three  days' 
labor.  But  as  the  tariff  for  estimating  the  money 
value  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, although  wages  in  the  meantime  have  doub- 
led and  even  tripled,  the  revenue  is  small,  and 
much  less  than  it  ought  to  be. — In  some  countries 
of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  Hungary, 
the  poll  taxes  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
landlord,  but  in  the  other  cases,  and  they  form 
much  the  larger  number,  they  have  been  paid  to 
the  government.  In  the  former  instances  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent,  but  in  the  latter 
they  are  taxes  upon  wages.  In  England  a  poll 
tax  was  first  levied  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  its  subsequent  history  forms  quite  an  im- 
portant episode  in  history.  In  1877,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
taxes  and  duties,  a  new  charge  of  a  groat  a  head 
was  imposed,  which  was  intended  to  reach  every 
person  in  the  realm.  In  1879  it  was  renewed  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  being  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  payer.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  to  pay  ten  marks,  earls  £4,  barons 
and  baronets  £2,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  in  which  every  person  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  to  pay  one  groat.  The  chief  result  of 
this  impost  was  the  preparation  of  the  poll  tax 
rolls  of  1379,  "  one  of  the  most  important  records 
of  the  state  of  the  population  of  Eugland  that  was 
ever  drawn  up. "  As  a  financial  measure  it  proved 
miserably  inadequate,  producing  in  1879  not  more 
than  £22,000,  and  was  in  the  following  year  made 
more  severe.  This  led  to  the  peasant  revolt  of 
1881.  Never  a  popular  tax,  the  feeling  agamst  it 
became  stronger  each  year.  "  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  new  mode  of  taxation  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  clergy,  who  adopted  it  for  them- 
selves, paid,  in  this  way,  a  larger  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state;  but  the  chief  ground  for  its 
adoption  lay,  no  doubt,  in  its  bringing  within  the 
net  of  the  tax  gatherer  a  class  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  him,  men  such  aa  the  free  laborer,  the 
village  smith,  the  village  tiler."  (Green.)  The 
constant  pressure  of  taxation,  which  by  the  poll 
tax  was  felt  in  its  most  irritating  form  in  every 
household,  goaded  into  revolt  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants. "Nothing,"  says  Stubbs,  in  his  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,"  "  had  helped  so  much 
to  maintain  the  national  feeling  against  the  papacy 
as  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  the  penny  from 
each  hearth  due  for  the  Romescot.  So  the  poll  tax 
interpreted  to  the  individual,  far  more  intelligibly 
than  any  political  propaganda,  the  misdoings  of 
the  rulers.  The  appointment  of  the  chancellor 
and  the  treasurer,  the  misdoings  of  the  court,  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  bf  came  home  ques- 
tions to  every  one  who  had  his  groat  to  pay." 
Oraduated  poll  taxes  were  imposed  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and 
lastly  in  that  of  William  III.,  when  they  were 
abolished.  —  The  federal  government  has  the 
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power  to  impone  poll  taxes,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  enameration  or  census.  (Constitution,  art. 
I.,  §  9.)  This  power  has  never  been  exercised. 
The  states  have,  however,  assessed  them  until 
recent  times,  but  very  few  do  now.  The  capita- 
tion tax  was  doubtless  among  the  first  charges  im- 
posed, as  the  condition  of  the  colonies  would  tend 
to  show.  In  the  early  days  of  a  conununity  there 
is  almost  nothing  besides  visible  and  tangible 
property  that  can  be  taxed.  And  as  men  were 
more  nearly  equal  in  ranlc  and  condition,  and  re- 
garded as  being  equally  protected  by  the  law  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property,  the  poll  tax 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most 
equitable  form  of  taxation.  As  an  example  may 
be  mentioned  the  occurrences  of  the  poll  tax  in 
Maryland,  as  described  by  a  writer  in  the  circular 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university.  In  1641  a  cap- 
itation tax  was  granted  by  the  assembly,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  gratitude  toward  Lord  Baltimore  for 
his  dStorts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
In  the  act  of  1692,  establishing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Maryland,  every  taxable  person  was 
made  to  pay  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  yearly  for 
the  building  of  churches  and  the  support  of  parish 
ministers.  To  hinder  the  growth  of  papacy,  an 
act  was  passed  in  1704  taxing  all  Irish  servants 
who  came  into  the  colony.  The  same  year  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  all  imported  negroes.  In  1717 
the  proceeds  of  this  latter  tax  were  appropriated 
toward  the  public  school  fund,  and  for  erecting 
one  free  school  in  each  county.  In  1728  every 
taxable  person  was  made  to  present  the  local 
authorities  with  three  crows'  heads  or  squirrels' 
scalps.  Poll  taxes  were  at  various  times  levied 
for  special  objects,  such  as  the  building  of  alms- 
houses and  the  construction  of  highways.  The 
last  poll  tax  in  Maryland  was  levied  in  1774, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  road.  In 
fact,  from  1641  down  to  the  last  year  of  the 
proprietary  government  (1774),  a  poll  tax  was  col- 
lected in  this  state.  —  In  1860,  according  to  a 
report  made  to  the  New  York  state  legislature, 
twenty-seven  states  and  territories  employed  the 
poll  tax.  Some  of  the  special  features  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Thus,  while  Alabama  taxed  both  male 
and  female  free  negroes,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  taxed  slaves.  In  California, 
Mongolians  not  engaged  in  production  paid  a 
monthly  special  poll  tax  of  ^.50,  known  as  the 
Chinese  police  tax,  and  in  the  same  state  a  special 
federal  war  tax  was  laid  on  polls.  In  Nebraska 
and  Utah  this  impost  could  be  commuted  into  so 
many  days'  labor  on  the  roads,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  Louisiana  ap- 
propriated the  proceeds  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  her  free  public  schools.  In  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  the  polls  were  rated  at  a  certain  capital 
value,  which  varied  from  $300  in  the  former  state 
(it  was  at  one  time  only  $10)  to  $2,700,  which 
was  the  highest  limit  in  Delaware.  In  South 
Carolina  the  state  constitution  provided,  that, 
whenever  a  tax  is  laid  upon  land,  a  capitation  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  tax  levied  upon 


each  hundred  dollars  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  taxed  shall  be  imposed  upon  polls,  and  the 
constitution  of  Virginia  contained  a  somewiiat 
similar  provision.  There  were  many  exemptions 
from  poll  taxes  mentioned  in  the  laws,  among 
which  were  persons  attached  to  the  army  or  navy, 
or  who  had  been  wounded  while  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country;  paupers  and  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  infirm;  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  (Tennessee);  persons  of  color 
(Wisconsin),  and  uncivilized  American  TnHiami 
(Nevada).  In  some  states  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  was  made  a  necessary  qualification  of  the 
voter,  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  to^y  (188S).  — 
On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan  levied  no  poll  taxes;  the  constitutions  of 
Ohio  and  Maryland  declared  them  to  be  grievous 
and  oppressive,  and  Rhode  Island  provided  by 
law  that  "  no  poll  tax  could  be  laid  for  any  pur- 
pose," although  the  constitution  allowed  the  col- 
lection of  a  registry  tax,  which  waa  in  reality  a 
capitation  tax.  —  To  take  from  each  payer  an 
equal  sum,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  poll 
tax,  does  not  necessarily  make  each  man  pay  an 
eqiial  tax.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  duty  is  very 
imequal  in  its  incidence,  as  the  condition  of  the 
payers  must  vary  within  wide  limits.  It  'would 
obviously  be  unegual  to  levy  this  tax  upon  every 
member  of  the  family,  parents  and  children, 
because  the  number  of  children  in  a  family  is 
no  measiu'e  of  comfort  or  of  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  believes  that  only  malea  should 
pay  a  poll  tax,  and  that  it  should  be  Joined  to 
political  rights.  Every  man,  he  says,  who  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage,  ought  to 
pay  a  direct  tax,  the  rate  to  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  the  local  administrations  and  the  exist- 
ing indirect  taxes.  Among  some  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is  nec- 
essary to  an  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  the 
door  has  been  opened  to  abuse  and  frauds,  as  it 
is  customary  for  the  party  managers  to  indirectly 
buy  the  votes  of  the  delinquent  tax  payers  by 
settling  for  them  their  poll  tax  dues.  —  The  in- 
equality of  the  capitation  tax  has  frequently  been 
noticed,  and  in  attempting  to  make  it  more  equal 
the  tendency  is  to  change  it  into  a  tax  upon  in- 
come; if  not  based  directly  upon  the  income  of 
each  payer  or  class  of  payers,  it  may  at  least  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  iL  Where  the  existence  of 
privileged  classes  permits  such  a  graduation  by 
rank,  it  has  been  resorted  to,  as  in  France  and 
England.  In  Prussia  a  tax  of  tUs  description  is 
still  levied,  the  elauenstener.  The  population  is 
divided  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  various  classes, 
according  to  their  supposed  income,  and  a  tax 
proportioned  to  this  classification  imposed  upon 
each  group.  Thus,  the  tax  that  is  paid  by  each 
member  of  one  class  or  group  is  the  same,  and  is 
to  that  extent  a  poll  or  capitation  tax;  but  as  the 
tax  payers  are  grouped  according  to  their  supposed 
or  determined  incomes,  it  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  income  tax.  The  one  or  other  feature 
predominates  according  as  the  number  of  groups 
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formed  ia  small  or  lar^.  The  elattenttener  has 
proved  a  very  productive  tax,  but  poll  taxes  as  a 
rule  can  never  be  counted  upon  to  furnish  a  large 
revenue,  and  are  being  superseded  by  other  and 
more  productive  taxes.  —  Authoritiks.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Beienee  del  Finanee*;  Levi,  and  M'Cul- 
loch,  on  T^aueatien;  Report  on  State  AmegmtejU 
£a«M,  N.  Y.,  1863;  and  the  various  Manuals  iff 
PMieal  Eamamy.     Wobthinoton  C.  Ford. 

POPULAB  SOYEBEieNTT  (in  U.  S.  His- 
tobt).  The  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico 
(see  Ahmzxatioss,  IV.-VL)  brought  with  it  a 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  question,  the 
status  of  slavery  therein.  Was  the  new  territory 
to  be  entirely  tree?  was  it  to  be  entirely  slave?  was 
it  to  be  equitably  divided?  or  was  congress  to  re- 
frain from  interfering  in  any  way,  and  allow  the 
problem  to  gradually  eliminate  its  own  difficulties? 
The  first  proposition,  the  basis  of  the  free-soil 
and  republican  parties  successively,  is  elsewhere 
treated  (see  Wilmot  Proviso);  the  third  had  com- 
paratively few  advocates,  for  the  time  had  passed 
when  even  a  Missouri  compromise  line  could 
settle  the  difficulty;  the  second  and  fourth  rep- 
resent the  two  opposing  influences  which,  after 
twelve  years  of  widening.  Anally  split  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1860.  —  The  second  proposition 
above  referred  to  is  primarily  untraceable,  but  its 
rounded  and  ultimate  completion  is  certainly  due 
to  CUhoun.  The  argument  for  it  took  two  di- 
rections, which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
1.  The  power  g^ven  to  congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion (article  lY.,  section  8),  to  "  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  "  of  the  United  States,  referred  only 
to  the  territory  then  held  by  the  United  States,  in 
which  slavery  had  already  been  prohibited.  (See 
Obdikaxck  of  1787.)  This  meaning  was  so  clear 
at  the  time  that  a  separate  section  was  necessary 
to  empower  congress  to  govern  the  territory  there- 
after to  be  acquired  for  a  national  capital.  Plain- 
ly, then,  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  Mexican  annexations,  congress  was  to  govern 
them,  not  by  virtue  of  this  territorial  section  of 
the  constitution,  but  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  which  it  had  acquired  them.  But  con- 
gress was  itself  the  creature  of  the  constitution, 
sod  could  exercise  in  the  territories  no  powers 
prohibited  to  it  by  the  constitution:  it  could  not 
erect  a  state  church  there;  or  take  away  freedom 
of  speech,  or  trial  by  jury;  or  allow  any  one  to  be 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
If,  therefore,  it  found  slave  property  in  any  of  the 
territories,  it  was  constitutionally  bound  to  legis- 
late for  the  protection  of  this  species  of  property, 
IS  well  as  of  others.  This  was  the  branch  of  ar- 
gofflent  intended  for  the  country  in  general.  His- 
torically it  is  very  strong,  as  may  be  better  seen  in 
Taney's  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Logically 
it  is  ^most  as  strong,  its  radically  weak  point  be- 
ing in  the  definition  of  "  property."  How  could 
congress  be  said  to  "  find  slave  property"  in  the 
terrttories?    State  law  or  custom  might  create  a 


property  in  man,  but  this  could  cover  only  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state:  the  state  law  or  custom 
of  Oeorgia  could  no  more  justify  property  in 
slaves  in  a  territory  than  in  the  sister  state  of  New 
York.  Slave  property  could  not  be  justified  by 
territorial  law,  for  the  territories  were  under  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  nor 
by  that  consensus  of  recognition  by  all  men  which 
justifies  the  holding  of  other  animate  objects  as 
property.  It  could  hold  up  absolutely  no  other 
shield  than  state  law.  Was  congress  to  protect 
every  man  in  the  territories  in  the  enjoyment  of 
whatever  he  might  see  fit  to  claim  as  his  property 
— air,  sunlight,  black  men,  or  even  other  white 
men?  But  the  whole  argument  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with 
that.  2.  As  the  constitution  was  a  compact  be- 
tween separate  and  sovereign  states,  congress,  as 
the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  the  states, 
had  no  right  to  so  legislate  against  slave  property 
in  the  territories  as  to  prevent  citizens  of  slave 
states  from  emigrating  thither,  since  that  would 
be  a  discrimination  against  such  states,  and  would 
deprive  them  of  their  full  and  equal  right  in  the 
territories.  This  branch  is  elsewhere  considered. 
(See  Nation,  III. ;  State  Sovkrbignty.)  In  this 
case  it  was  addressed  more  directly  to  the  slave 
states  than  to  the  country  at  large,  and  it  furnishes 
the  connecting  link  between  the  theory  of  state 
sovereignty  and  its  practical  enforcement  by  se- 
cession, when  Calhoun's  hypothetical  ea»m  belli 
had  occurred.  In  this  point  of  view,  Calhoun's 
resolutions  of  Feb.  19, 1847,  whose  language  has 
been  used  in  the  statement  above,  were  the  ulti- 
matum on  which  the  southern  states  originally 
declared  war,  in  1860.  —  The  first  enunciation  of 
the  fourth  proposition  is  generally  found  in  the 
Nicholson  letter  of  Cass,  Dec.  24,  1847.  In  this 
Cass  asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso "should  be  kept  out  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  left  to  the  people  of  the  confederacy  in 
their  respective  local  governments  ";  and  that,  as 
to  the  territories  themselves,  the  people  inhabiting 
them  should  be  left  "to  regulate  their  internal 
concerns  in  their  own  way."  This  idea  was  the 
essence  of  "popular  sovereignty."  Its  advocates 
generally  accepted  the  territorial  section  of  the 
constitution,  above  refered  to,  as  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  territory  possessed  by  the  United 
States  in  1788,  but  prospectively  to  any  wliich 
might  be  acquired  thereafter.  They  Uierefore 
held  that  congress  might  make  any  "rules  and 
regulations "  it  might  deem  proper  for  the  terri- 
tories, including  the  Mexican  acquisitions;  but 
that,  in  making  these  rules  and  regulations,  it  was 
wiser  and  better  for  congress  to  allow  the  "in- 
choate state  "  to  shape  its  own  destiny  at  its  own 
will.  Properly,  it  will  be  seen,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  dogma  which  could  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit congress  from  making  rules  for  or  against 
slavery  in  the  territories,  if  it  should  so  determine, 
though  gradually  Douglas  and  some  of  its  more 
enthusiastic  advocates  grew  into  the  belief  that 
popular  sovereignty  was  the  constitutional  right 
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of  the  people  of  the  territories,  which  congress 
could  not  abridge.  Btill,  it  should  have  been 
plain  that,  if  a  democratic  congress  might  make 
a  "regulation  "  empowering  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories to  control  slavery  therein,  a  congress  of 
opposite  views  might  with  equal  justice  make  a 
"  regulation  "  of  its  own,  abolishing  slavery  there- 
in. This  point,  however,  never  became  plain  to 
the  south  until  the  new  republican  party  secured 
control  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1855-7. 
After  that  time  the  whole  south  came  to  repudiate 
popular  sovereignty  and  the  territorial  section  of 
the  constitution,  and  rested  on  the  Calhoun  doc- 
trine that  congress  and  the  immigrant  both  entered 
the  territory  with  all  the  limitations  of  the  consti- 
tution upon  them,  including  its  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  as  well  as  property  of 
other  kinds.  —  At  its  first  declaration,  however, 
the  idea  proved  to  be  a  very  taking  one,  south  and 
north,  for  it  promised  to  relieve  the  states  from  any 
responsibility  for  or  consideration  of  the  question 
of  -slavery  in  the  territories.  Thiswastobe  decided 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  as  representing  the 
people,  and  by  the  popular  convention,  upon  the 
final  formation  of  a  state  constitution.  The  dem- 
ocratic platform  of  1848  did  not  directly  refer  to 
or  indorse  it,  but  its  highly  colored  reference  to 
the  French  revolution  of  that  year,  and  to  "  the 
recent  development  of  this  grand  political  truth 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capac- 
ity and  power  for  self-government,"  was  at  least 
suggestive  of  the  Cass  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty in  the  territories.  The  suggestion  was 
made  still  plainer  by  the  convention's  action  in  re- 
jecting, by  a  vote  of  216  to  86,  a  resolution  offered 
by  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  recognizing  "  the  doc- 
trine of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  iu  the  states  or  territories,  by  any 
other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them  [t.  e.,  in 
such  rights]  ";  the  democratic  convention  was  not 
willing,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  right  of  any 
slaveholder  to  transfer  his  slave  property  into  a 
territory  against  the  will  of  its  people.  — ■  The 
sudden  growth  of  population  in  California  in 
184&-50  gave  Calhoun  an  opportunity  of  fastening 
a  nickname  upon  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed. 
No  territorial  government  had  been  formed  in 
California  when  it  applied  for  admission  as  a 
state.  Its  inhabitants,  said  Calhoun,  were  therefore 
trespassers  on  the  public  domain,  mere  squatters, 
who  surely  bad  no  right  on  any  theory  to  regulate 
their  own  government.  His  ridicule  only  made 
the  terms  "squatter  sovereignty"  and  "popular 
sovereignty"  interchangeable,  though  the  former 
properly  applied  to  an  unorganized,  and  the  latter 
to  an  organized,  territory.  — The  original  discov- 
erer of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  did  not  perfect  his  claim  by  occupation, 
and  Douglas  almost  immediately  became  its  strong- 
est and  most  persistent  champion,  so  that  his  name 
is  most  entirely  identified  with  it.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Douglas  doctrine  became  the  shibboleth 
of  most  of  the  northern  democrats,  as  a  medium 


between  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  demand  of 
many  of  the  southern  democrats  for  active  con- 
gressional protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
It  is  significant,  however,  of  the  timorous  and 
evasive  statesmanship  of  1850,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  whether  popular  sovereignty 
was  a  feature  in  the  compromise  of  that  year. 
(See  CoHPBOMiBEs,  y.)  Southern  democrats  as- 
serted that  it  was  not,  and  their  claim  is  supported 
by  the  provisions  that  the  legislatures  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  (the  only  territories  organized  by  the 
compromise)  should  have  power  over  "all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  that  its  laws 
should  be  submitted  to  congress,  and,  if  disap- 
proved, should  be  null  and  of  no  effect.  Douglas 
asserted  that  popular  sovereignty  wa*  the  basis  of 
the  bill,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  on  it  in 
the  senate  seems  to  confirm  his  assertion.  He  re- 
ported the  bill  in  the  senate,  March  25,  the  powers 
of  the  legislature  being  as  above  stated.  The  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  reported  the  same  bill.  May  8, 
adding  the  proviso  "with  the  exception  of  Afri- 
can slavery."  Amendments  were  offered  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  empower  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  protect,  but  not  to  attack, 
slavery,  and  by  Chase,  of  Ohio,  of  exactly  the 
opposite  purport.  Both  were  rejected;  a  motion 
of  Douglas,  through  another  senator,  to  strike 
out  the  committee's  exception  of  slavery  from  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  19;  and  the  bill  passed  as  originally  framed 
by  Douglas.  Even  with  this  explanation,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  arrangement  is,  that 
it  was  a  provoking  verbal  juggle,  meaning  any- 
thing but  what  it  appeared  to  mean  on  its  face, 
and  best  calculated  for  citation  as  a  precedent  in 
two  opposite  senses,  for  an  increasingly  bitter 
wrangle  over  its  meaning,  and  for  the  final  disrup- 
tion of  the  party  which  had  passed  it.  (See  Dkko- 
CRATic-RKPUBmcAK  Pabty,  V.) — In  1854  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title)  again  pur- 
ported to  enforce  the  popular  sovereignty  idea  in 
the  new  territories,  although  slavery  had  been 
prohibited  in  both  of  them  by  the  Missoori  c6m- 
promise  of  1820.  The  fourteenth  and  thirty-sec- 
ond sections  of  the  act  put  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  force  in  the  two  territories,  "except  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Missoiui  into  the  Union,  approved 
March  6,  1820,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  congress  with 
slavery  in  the  states  and  territories,  as  recognized 
by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  measures,  is  hereby  declared  inopera- 
tive and  void;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
territory  or  stale,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States."  It  will  be  notkxd  that  the  lan- 
guage is  simple  and  direct  until  the  point  is 
reached  where  "popular  sovereigiity  "  was  to  be 
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di-fined;  then  it  becomes  circumlocutory.    The 
]it>ople  were  to  "form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way";  did  that  mean 
that  they  were  at  liberty  either  to  allow  or  to  pro- 
hibit slavery?    "Popular  sovereignty"  and  com- 
mon sense  said,  Yes;  the  very  senate  that  passed 
lite  bill  said.  No:  Chase's  amendment,  "imder 
which  the  people  of  the  territory,  through  their 
appropriate  representatives,  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein,"  was  re- 
jected, March  2,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  10.     What 
other  meaning  than  that  of  the  Chase  amendment 
could  be  given  to  the  bill,  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
and,  unless  the  vote  above  mentioned  was  only 
significant  of  a  general  dislike  of  Chase,  the  pop- 
ular sovereignty  part  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
must  be  set  down  as  another  verbal  juggle,  in- 
tended to  be  read  in  different  ways  north  and 
south.  — In  the  meantime  Calhoun's  original  the- 
ory had  been  growing  in  favor  at  the  south. 
There  the  leaders  were  rapidly  growing  more  dis- 
satisfied with   "non-intervention   by  congress," 
with  the  idea  tliat  congress  was  of  itself  to  do 
nothing  for  or  against  slavery  in  the  territories; 
but  was  to  delegate  to  the  people  of  the  territories 
the  powers  which  it  would  not  or  could  not  exer- 
cise itself.     A  convention  of  delegates  from  nine 
sonthem  states  at  Nashville,  June  3,  1850,  had 
declared  that  the  federal  government  had  no  right 
to  decide  what  should  be  held  as  property  in  the 
territories;  that  the  slaveholding  states  would  not 
submit  to  any  restraints  upon  the  removal  of  their 
citizens  with  their  property  to  the  territories;  but 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  would  consent 
to  the  equitable  division  of  the  territories  by  the 
line  of  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific.    Four  years  after- 
ward they  assisted  in  carrying  through  the  exten- 
non  of  popular  sovereignty  to  all  the  territories, 
bj  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  partly  from  the  de- 
nre  to  gratify  the  northern  democracy,  but  much 
more  from  the  delusive  hope  that  all  the  territo- 
ries would  thus  be  opened  to  slavery.     Within 
two  years  this  hope  had  vanished  forever.    (See 
Kasbab.)    It  was  plain  that,  without  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  African  slave  trade,  "popular  sover- 
eignty "in  the  territories  meant  their  inevitable 
final  admission  as  free  states.     From  the  moment 
that  this  result  was  apparent,  there  was  no  longer 
any  hesitation  among  southern  leaders.    They  ac- 
cepted every  link  of  the  reasoning  which  Calhoun 
had  forged  ten  years  before:   in  the  territories 
neither  congress  nor  the  territorial  government 
could  legislate  against  slavery;  on  the  contrary, 
coDgieas  as  the  agent  of  the  states,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  as  the  agents  of  congress, 
were  txnmd  to  fulfill  the  essence  of  good  gov- 
ernment by  protecting  those  rights  of  property 
which  were  recognized  by  the  states;  and  popular 
wyereignty  would  only  come  into  play  when  the 
territory  should  itself  become  a  state,  and  should 
decide  whether  it  should  be  a  free  or  a  slave 
<tste.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  Southern  de- 
mands for  a  platform,  on  which  the  Charleston 
convention  split  in  1860.    They  had  previously 


been  accepted  by  the  president  and  the  oflScial 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and  by  its  ma- 
jority in  the  senate.  Douglsis'  non-concurrence 
led  to  his  removal  from  the  committee  on  territo- 
ries in  the  senate,  and  practically  placed  him  out 
of  the  party  fold. — Throughout  all  this  twelve 
years  struggle,  "  non-intervention  by  congress  " 
meant,  in  the  north,  that  congress  was  to  do  noth- 
ing for  or  against  slavery  in  the  territories,  but 
was  to  allow  the  people  of  the  territories  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  and,  in  the  south,  that  congress  was 
to  do  nothing  against  slavery  in  the  territories, 
either  of  itself  or  through  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures. By  dexterous  manipulation  of  phrases  the 
northern  and  southern  democracy  had  united  to 
pass  the  territorial  bills  of  1850  and  1854,  neither 
insisting  on  the  full  expression  of  its  demands  in 
words.  But  in  1857  the  supreme  court,  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  (see  that  title),  decided  against 
Douglas  and  popular  sovereignty,  and  for  the 
full  vigor  of  the  Calhoun  theory.  Thereafter  the 
southern  leaders,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  could  of 
course  do  nothing  else  than  amplify  their  previous 
demands  into  consistence  with  the  supreme  court's 
doctrine,  and,  further,  insist  upon  their  expression 
in  plain  terms.  In  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention of  1856  both  sections  had  been  content 
with  a  bald  approval  of  "  non-interference  by 
congress  with  slavery  in  the  territories,"  leaving 
the  interpretation  of  this  phrase  undecided.  In 
the  convention  of  1860  the  two  sections  formu- 
lated their  respective  demands  in  plain  terms.  No 
manipulation  of  phrases  could  reconcile  them, 
and  the  convention  and  the  party  at  last  divided. 
(See  Dkmocratic-Rbpublican  Partt,  V.)  With 
the  election  of  1860,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  reliell- 
ion,  popular  sovereignty  disappeared  with  the 
evil  for  which  it  was  designed  to  be  the  remedy. 
—  The  best  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  "  popu- 
lar sovereignty  "  is  that  published  by  Douglas  in 
September,  1869,  as  cited  below.  In  it  he  insists 
desperately  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  not 
condemned  his  doctrine,  though  he  admits  that, 
if  it  had  so  condemned  it,  the  Seward  dogma 
would  be  correct,  that  "there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces, 
which  means  that  the  United  States  must  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation." 
This  belief  of  Douglas  will  account  for  the  offer  of 
his  followers  at  Charleston  "  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law."  But  liis  belief,  honest  as  it  iu- 
doubtedly  was,  was  evidently  unfounded.  How 
can  "the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  act  of 
congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kmd  [slave  property] 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution,  and  is  therefore  void," 
be  reconciled  with  a  power  in  congress  to  author- 
ize the  people  of  the  territories  to  impose  the  same 
prohibition  ?  The  court  could  hardly  have  decided 
against  Douglas  more  plainly,  except  by  naming 
him  and  his  doctrine.    Nevertheless,  the  doctrine 
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of  Douglas,'  that  the  territories  are  held  only  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  states,  that  they  are 
therefore  really  "inchoate  states,"  that  it  is  wise 
and  just  to  allow  their  inhabitants  the  powers  of 
self-goyernment  and  "the  regulation  of  their 
domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves,"  is  well 
founded,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
American  territorial  system  since  1787.  (See  Tsr- 
BrroBiES,  I.)  But  the  power  of  congress,  never- 
theless, is  always  latent,  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  congress,  rightly  or  mistakenly,  con- 
ceives it  to  be  "for  the  general  welfare"  to  do 
so.  If  the  people  of  the  territory  undertake  to 
hartx>r  anything  which  seems  to  congress  a  moral 
evil,  a  lottery  system,  polygamy,  or  slavery,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  congress,  for  the  welfare 
not  only  of  the  future  state  but  of  all  the  states, 
to  intervene  and  destroy  it.  It  is  a  little  odd  that 
the  congresses  of  1864-8,  irtiich  were  so  quick  to 
recognize  this  truth  in  the  case  of  polygamy  in 
Utah,  were  so  slow  to  recognize  it  in  the  case  of 
slavery  in  Kansas.  Popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  privilege,  not 
a  right;  and  the  privilege  is  to  be  exercised  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  giant.  —  The 
historical  authorities  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
idea  of  "popular  sovereignty"  in  the  territories 
will  be  found  under  DBifocRATic-REFUBLicAN 
Pabtt,  v.;  Rkpublican  Pabtt,  I.  The  Cal- 
houn doctrine  will  be  found  in  4  Calhoun's  iri>rA», 
^9  (resolutions  of  Feb.  19,  1847),  635;  see  also' 
Taney's  opinion  in  Dbbd  Scott  Case;  2  Ste- 
phens' War  Betteeen  the  State*,  803;  and  Jefferson 
Davis'  senate  resolutions  of  May  24,  1860,  in 
Greeley's  PoUtieai  Text  Book  of  1860,  194.  Cass' 
Nicholson  letter  in  full  ia  in  Cluskey's  PoUtiaU 
Text  BookafXmi,  462.  The  Douglas  doctrine  is 
in  Harper't  Magazine,  September,  1869,  and  in 
Cutts'  Treatite  on  Party  QuetUont,  128.  The 
former  article  was  answered  by  attorney  general 
J.  8.  Black  in  pamphlet  Obaenationi  on  it;  and  the 
medium  between  the  two  is  taken  in  Reverdy 
Johnson's  Bemafke  on  Popular  Sovereiffnty.  H. 
A.  Wise's  Territorial  Chtiemment,  47,  148,  accom- 
plishes the  difficult  feat  of  reaching  Calhoun's 
conclusions  from  Douglas'  premises. 

ATiKxawdkb  Johnston. 

POPULATION.  L  Position  of  the  Ques- 
tion OF  PoPTTLATlON.  —  I%«  Principle  of  Papula- 
tion, imperfeeUy  teen  by  teeeral  EamomisU,  demon- 
slratedby  Jfaltfiut,  and  strangely  misapprehended. 
The  term  population  embraces  the  most  extensive 
subject  of  political  economy;  for  in  treating  of 
questions  of  population,  even  though  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  labor  and  its  remuneration,  we  might 
traverse  the  whole  field  of  the  science  and  write  a 
complete  course  of  political  economy.  Population 
is,  in  fact,  at  once  the  end  and  the  means  of  human 
industry.  For  it  and  by  it  production  takes  place. 
By  it  also  consumption  is  effected.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  here  consider  this  vast  subject  under 
its  general  aspect,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
questions  suggested  by  the  number  of  people,  the 


elucidation  of  whidi  must  precede  those  connected 
with  the  ftindamental  questions  of  demand  and 
supply,  competition,  wages,  and  social  conditions. 
This  range  is  still,  as  will  be  seen,  very  extended. 
The  questions  it  embraces  have  been  frequently 
discussed,  especially  during  the  past  century,  and 
in  our  own  time:  but  of  all  writers,  he  who  has 
most  thoroughly  investigated  them,  he  whose 
ideas  on  this  subject  are,  so  to  speak,  the  pivot  of 
the  discussions  of  economists,  moralists,  and  pub- 
licists of  every  class,  is  the  celebrated  Malthus. 
To  his  investigations,  and,  we  may  say,  discov- 
eries, we  will  first  give  our  attention.  —  It  was 
Maltiius  who  stated  the  question.  He  it  was  who 
first  showed  its  supreme  importance.  He  brought 
together  the  scientific  elements  of  the  discussion, 
in  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation," published  in  1808.  This  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  subject  in 
1798,  in  his  reply  to  some  propositions  by  Oodwin, 
who  was,  in  his  turn,  twenty  years  later,  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  him,  but  without  success.  Not 
that  before  Malthus  some  correct  ideas  on  popu- 
lation had  not  appeared  from  a  few  writers,  among 
others  those  of  the  physiocratie  school,  and  James 
Stewart,  Adam  Smith,  Wallace,  Hume,  and  Oian 
Maria  Ortfes;  but  to  the  English  philosc^er  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  seen  and  pointed  out  the 
profundity  of  the  problem,  of  having  made  it  the 
subject  of  numerous  statistical  and  historical  re- 
searches, and  obtained  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation upon  it.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  cent- 
ury, i.  «.,  up  to  the  time  of  Malthus,  legislators, 
statesmen  and  philosophers  set  out  with  this  aphor- 
ism: "  Where  there  is  population,  there  is  power." 
They  took  no  account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  population  might  be  living;  no  one 
questioned  the  proposition,  and  all  social  institu- 
tions aimed  to  increase  the  number  of  the  pet^le. 
Colbert,  Pitt,  and  even  Napoleon,  favored  gna/t- 
ing  rewards  to  the  producers  of  large  famUiaB; 
and  it  was  not  until  1862  that  the  parliament  of 
Sardinia  repealed  a  law  to  the  same  effect.  Peo- 
ple had  no  idea,  that,  in  order  for  capital  and  labor 
to  produce  their  greatest  efFect,  the  number  of 
men  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  dispoeable 
capital;  they  supposed  that  if,  for  example,  a 
thousand  laborers  produced  a  million  dollars,  it 
was  only  necessary  that  two  thousand  laborers 
should 'be  bom  to  the  state,  to  obtain  two  mill- 
ions. The  laws  of  all  European  countries  origi- 
nated when  that  idea  prevailed,  and  even  to-day 
there  are  legislators  and  publicists,  priests  and 
philosophers,  moralists  and  poets,  who  appeal  to 
that  doctrine.  It  is  still  a  quite  common  belief 
that  a  good  government  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  increase  population.  —  Malthus  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  society  in  general  from  this 
error,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  arc 
the  first  to  suffer  from  violations  of  natural  laws. 
We  will  therefore,  at  the  outset,  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  ideas,  and  indicate,  as  we  proceed,  the 
support  he  has  received,  and  the  modifications 
which  his  doctrine  has  experienced,  from  other 
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emineBt  economists,  as  well  as  the  exa^eratkms 
which  have  been  substituted  for  it,  the  follies  for 
which  ignorance  has  made  it  responsible,  and  the 
{Kincipal  objections  or  criticisms  of  which  it  has 
been  the  object.     Dut  first  of  all,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  way  in  which  his  ideas  and 
gentiments  have  been  misrepresented. —  Malthus 
affords  a  curious  example  of  popular  aberrations, 
for  which  fact  many  publicists  and  some  econo- 
mists, who  have  opposed,  or  even  approved  him, 
ue  responsible.     Not  only  is  Malthus  not  known, 
Dot  only  axe  people  ignorant  of  his  actual  ideas, 
but  men  have  succeeded  in  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  a  Malthus  that  never  existed,  a  chi- 
merical Malthus,  to  whom  the  strangest  proposi- 
tions are  attributed,  and  who  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  harsh  reproaches  and  violent  impreca- 
tions.    This  strange  phenomenon  may  be  thus 
explained :   Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  of 
Malthus,  have  spoken  of  him  without  having 
read  him  and  without  knowing  him  otherwise 
than  by  extracts  or  by  mutilated,  if  not  incor- 
rect, quotations.     They  have  thus  created  the 
most  deplorable  confusion  concerning  him,  by 
attributing  to  him  ideas  which  he  never  had;  by 
making  of  a  philanthropist  especially  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  a  theorist  favoring  aris- 
tocracy; by  holding  him  responsible  for  sentiments 
and  errors  belonging  to  his  adversaries;  or,  it  may 
be,  for  absurd  propositions  emanating  from  un- 
healthy minds.  — It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  in  part  attributable 
to  Malthus  himself.    The  different  parts  of  his 
book  are  not  logically  put  together;  his  scattered 
reasons  are  nowhere  presented  in  orderly  sequence, 
in  support  of  the  principles  he  lays  down;  his 
style,  moreover,  is  not  particularly  engaging.   The 
great  truths  which  he  has  set  forth  in  regard  to 
population  would,  without  doubt,  have  become 
much  more  popular  had  he  written  like  Rousseau 
or  Lamennais,  or  with  the  ardent  style  of  a  pam- 
plileteer,  that  one  finds  in  the  writings  of  Qodwin 
and  Proudhon,  his  sharpest  critics.   Malthus,  how- 
evo-,  though  immovable  in  his  principles,  was 
considerate  and  good-natured  to  his  opponents, 
who  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  control  of  pub^ 
Uc  opinion  at  his  expense.  —  II.  Statement  of 
Tta  Princtfijb  of  Population. — Doctrine  tff 
MdUhu$. .  This  doctrine  is  stated,  as  we  have 
add,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion."   After  having  formulated,  in  his  two  cele- 
biated  propositions,  the  law  of  the  development 
of  population  and  that  of  the  increase  of  food, 
this  illustrious  economist  verifies  it  by  means  of 
the  history  and  statLstics  of  ancient  and  modem 
peoples,  and  shows  by  what  checks  the  growth  of 
poimlation  has  been  arrested.    At  the  same  time 
be  points  out  the  dangers,  both  to  private  families 
tnd  to  society  in  general,  arising  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  these  laws,  and  shows  by  what  means 
the  evils  may  be  avoided  which  have  resulted  and 
■till  result  from  the  improvidence  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  lived  and  do  live, 
lliese  laws  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hu- 


man beings  and  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
these  means  of  obviating  the  evils  he  points  out, 
are  what  he  has  called  the  "principle  of  popula- 
tion." The  evils  he  sums  up  as  "vice  "and  "mis- 
ery." The  remedy  he  proposes,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  foresight,  he  calls  "moral  re- 
strainL"  To  show  the  importance  of  this  means, 
Malthus  was  led  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  doc- 
trines put  forth  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  on  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  raising  it  to  a  better  ma- 
terial and  moral  condition,  as  well  as  the  checks 
to  its  excessive  growth.  He  then  examines  the 
social  theories  which  had  then  appeared;  among 
others,  those  of  Glodwin  and  Owen,  Condoicel's 
theory  of  indefinite  progress,  the  efficacy  of  emi- 
gration, and  the  effects  and  dangers  of  charity. 
In  treating  of  the  latter  subject,  Malthus  makes  a 
profound  criticiam  of  the  poor  laws,  and  is  led  to 
an  examination  of  the  question  so  much  agitated 
in  our  times,  of  the  right  to  employment  and  the 
right  to  state  aid.  —  Statement  of  the  two  propoii- 
titnu.  In  the  first  pages  of  his  book,  after  stating 
a  few  facts  and  considerations  corroborated  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  Malthus  says:  "  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced,  therefore,  that  population,  when 
unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty- 
five  years,  or  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio." 
(7th  ed.,  p.  4,  London,  1872.)  "  It  may  be  fairly 
pronounced,  therefore,  that,  considering  the  pres- 
ent average  state  of  the  earth,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, under  circumstances  the  most  favorable 
to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  increase 
faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio."  (Ibid.,  p.  6.) 
Translating  these  two  laws  into  figures,  Malthus 
adds,  a  little  further  on:  "The  human  species 
would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  82, 
64,  128,  256;  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  In  two  centuries  the  population  would  be, 
to  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  256  to  9,"  etc. 
(Ibid.,  p.  6.) — These  propositions  are  true,  if  not 
literally,  at  least  approximately.  And  here  we 
will  anticipate  certain  objections,  less  serious  than 
is  generally  supposed,  by  observing  that  Malthus, 
in  using  a  geometrical  progression  to  express  the 
increase  of  population,  and  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression to  represent  the  increase  in  means  of  sub- 
sistence, meant  nothing  more  than  to  express  a 
tendenq/.  Some  persons  did  not  thus  understand 
him,  but  their  dissertations  in  reference  to  the 
matter  lead  to  false  conclusions. — The  first  propo- 
sition, demonstrated  by  tlie  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
Malthus  began  to  write,  Dr.  Price  stated,  that, 
according  to  data  examined  by  himself,  in  certain 
parts  of  North  America,  the  period  of  doubling 
the  population  was  fifteen  years.  ("Price's  Ob- 
servations," vol.  i.,  p.  282,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  260.) 
He  supported  this  statement  by  some  extracts 
from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Hyles,  who  had  found,  in 
1748,  that  the  period  of  doubling  was  twenty-five 
years  in  Rhode  Island,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
twenty  and  fifteen  years  in  certain  districts  in  the 
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interior  of  that  state.  The  period  was  twenty 
years  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  eighteen  years 
in  Providence  county.  Euler  had  constructed  a 
table  based  on  statistics  taken  from  the  registers 
of  births  and  deatlis,  according  to  which  the 
doubling  had  taken  place  in  less  than  thirteen 
years.  W.  Petty  liad  advanced  the  opinion,  that, 
under  particulai-Iy  favorable  circumstances,  a  pop- 
ulation might  double  in  ten  years.  Malthus,  re- 
lying on  these  three  authorities  and  the  United 
States  census,  thought  he  was  safe  from  exaggera- 
tion in  saying,  that,  when  population  is  not  arrest- 
ed in  its  growth  from  any  cause,  it  goes  on  doub- 
ling every  twenty-five  years,  thus  increasing  from 
period  to  period  in  geometrical  progression.  If 
the  fact  of  doubling  in  twenty-flve  years,  inde- 
pendently of  immigration,  had  been  once  proven, 
science  would  be  justitied  in  adopting  a  posteriori 
the  assertion  of  Malthus. — We  have  now  valuable 
statistics  on  this  subject  in  the  decennial  census 
of  the  United  States,  covering  nearly  four  times 
the  Malthusian  period  of  twenty-flve  years.  In 
1790  the  United  States  were  free,  and  organized 
under  one  general  government.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  live  under  the  same  government.  The 
civil  war  is  the  only  important  event  which  has 
put  a  serious  check  upon  the  natural  course  of 
things.  Moreover,  the  United  States,  not  having 
yet  attained  the  limits  of  disposable  land  and  sub- 
sistence, have  continued  to  obey  the  law  indicated 
by  the  census  previous  to  this  century,  and  which 
served  Malthus  as  a  starting  point.  We  have  here 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to 
population,  a  fact  remarkable  both  for  its  clear- 
ness and  its  continuity.  According  to  the  official 
census  statistics,  the  progress  of  population  has 
been,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows.: 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 

In  178B 8,!i80,Cl00  In  IWO 17,069,000 

"   1790 8,929,000  "  18M 2»,192,000 

•■  1800 8,808,000  "  1860 31,443,000 

"  1810 7,!M0,000  "  1870 3fl,Se8,000 

'■  IffiO 9,634.000  "  1880. 60,186,000 

"  1830 18,886,000 

If  from  the  population  of  1880,  we  deduct  that 
of  the  then  newly  annexed  territory,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  California  (166,000 
persons  in  all,  a  large  part  of  whom,  however, 
were  immigrants  from  the  United  States),  we 
have  remaining  a  population  of  23,990,000  for 
that  year.  If  we  divide  tlie  population  of  1840 
by  that  of  1790,  we  find  that  the  population  more 
than  quadrupled  in  these  fifty  years.  Dividing 
that  of  1850  by  that  of  1800,  we  find  the  popula- 
tion quadrupled  in  the  first  two  periods  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  this  century.  Taking,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  fifty-year  periods  from  1810  to  1860, 1820 
to  1870,  and  1830  to  1880,  we  find  the  population 
more  than  quadrupled  in  all  but  the  last  period, 
and  very  nearly  quadrupled  in  that.  Comparing 
periods  of  ten  years,  we  find  that  the  population 
had  increased — 


8S  per  cent  from  119010  1800 
m       "  "     1800tol810 
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The  smaUer  per  cent,  of  increase  between  1860 
and  1870  was  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  —  When 
we  examine  the  census  of  the  individual  states, 
we  find  several  in  which  the  increase  has  varied 
greatly  from  the  above  rates.  The  population  of 
the  state  of  New  York  increased  more  than  seven- 
fold in  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840,  and  has 
more  than  doubled  from  1840  to  1880.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Ohio  more  than  tripled  from  1820  to 
1860.  It  had  previously  increased  more  than 
twelve-fold  from  ISOOto  1820;  but  this  was  largely 
the  result  of  immigration  from  other  states.  Penn- 
sylvania quadrupled  her  population  in  the  fifty 
years  from  1790  to  1840,  and  has  Utile  more  than 
doubled  it  from  1840  to  1880.  That  of  Virginia 
did  not  double  in  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to 
1840,  and  (including  West  Virginia)  has  barely 
doubled  in  the  sixty  years  from  1820  to  1880.  — 
The  statistics  previously  given  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation show,  however,  that  the  ratio  given  by 
Malthus,  which  he  had  based  on  the  increase  ob- 
served in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  con- 
tinues to  express  the  facts  during  the  present  cent- 
ury, and  over  a  wider  area  of  territory.  —  But, 
aside  from  the  results  of  the  census,  we  might  have 
conceived  this  ratio  a  priori,  as  many  economists 
have  shown.  J.  B.  Say  reasons  on  the  subject  as 
follows:  "  If  we  leave  out  of  account  all  the 
causes  which  limit  the  increase  of  the  human  race, 
we  find  that  a  man  and  woman,  married  as  soon  as 
they  are  mature,  may  easily  have  at  least  a  dozen 
children.  *  •  Experience,  indeed,  shows  us 
that  about  half  of  those  who  are  bom  die  before 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Consequently,  if  each 
couple  can  not  rear  twelve  children  who  will  have 
progeny,  they  can  rear  six  as  capable  of  increase 
as  themselves.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  if 
there  were  no  check  to  this  increase,  tJi«  popuia- 
tion  of  any  country  vxmld  be  tripled  at  tke  end  of 
ttcenty-eic  yean."  Rossi  accepts  Malthus'  ratio, 
and  adds:  "This  is  easily  demonstrated.  When- 
ever you  have  several  products,  each  with  a  re- 
productive power  equal  to  that  of  the  producer, 
you  will  necessarily  have  a  more  or  less  rapid  geo- 
metrical progression.  If  one  produces  two,  and 
these  have  each  the  same  productive  power  as  the 
first,  the  two  will  produce  four,  the  four  eight, 
and  so  on.  Abstractly  speaking,  Malthus  an- 
nounced an  indisputable  principle,  as  true  in 
regard  to  man  as  it  is  with  animals  and  plants. 
Obstacles  nut  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  earth  would  be  covered  with  men,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  entire  soil  would  be  soon  covered 
with  wheat,  and  the  ocean  filled  with  fishes,  if 
nothing  checked  the  reproductive  power  of  each 
grain  of  wheat  and  each  flsb."  The  observations 
of  naturalists  support  Rossi's  statement.  A  single 
plant  of  Indian  com  produces  2,000  seeds,  a  sun- 
fiowcr  4,000,  the  poppy  82,000,  an  elm  100,000. 
A  carp  spawns  8^,000  eggs.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  one  henbane  plant  would  cover  the 
earth  in  four  years,  and  tliat  two  herrings  would 
fill  the  sea  in  ten  years,  if  the  ocean  covered  the 
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whole  earth,  vere  there  no  check  to  theh:  increase. 
—  Obfeetion$  drawn  from  immigratum  and  theex- 
ffptimuU  eate  pntenUd  by  ths  United  States.    At- 
tacks more  animated  than  serious  have  been  made 
upon  Malthus'  first  proposition,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  foundations  of  his  argument.    Qod- 
win,  among  others,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  exceptionally  large  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States  must  be  attributed  entirely 
to  immigration.    We  will  consider  the  untenabil- 
ity  of  this  position.     Up  to  178S  war  and  various 
other  circumstances  hindered  immigration,   and 
took  from  the  United  States  more  persons  than 
Europe  added  to  the  population.    The  immigra- 
tion occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution  was 
lioon  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1798;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  peace  of  181S  but  few  immigrants 
came  from  Europe,  and  these  almost  exclusively 
from  England.    These  facts  are  obtained  from  the 
"  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr. 
Adam  Seybert,  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  based  on 
official  documents  from  1780  to  1818.     (Seybert's 
valuable  work  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  latter  year,  and  a  copy  may  now  be  found  in 
the  Astor  library.  New  York. — Trarulalor.)    Dr. 
Seybert  states  there,  that  the  immigrants  came  prin- 
cipally from  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland  and  Germany; 
that  in  1794  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  Oreat 
Britain  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  which, 
however,  had  been  restrained  by  acts  of  the  British 
government;  that  in  1794,  according  to  Cooper, 
the  number  of  immigrants  had  been  10,000;  and 
that  in  1806  Mr.   Blodgett  had  stated,  that,  ac- 
4X>nling  to  the  records  and  estimates  most  worthy 
of  credence,  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1806  had  not  exceeded  4,000.    Admit- 
ting that,  in  1794,  10,000  foreigners  landed  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Seybert  did  not  admit  that  they 
arrived  in  as  great  numbers  during  any  of  the 
preceding  or  subsequent  years  up  to  1817;  and,  in 
view  of  the  facts  he  bad  been  able  to  obtain,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  im- 
migrants who  settled  in  the  United  States  from 
1790  to  1810  could  not  have  exceeded  6,000  an- 
nually, on  the  average.    The  official  records  pub- 
lished in  England  of  passengers  to  America,  are 
conflrmatoty  of  Dr.  Seybert'sconclusion,  or,  where 
they  differ  from  it,  differ  only  by  making  the 
Dumbers  less.     Even  were  we  to  admit  an  annual 
immigration  of  10,000  persons,  we  should  still  fall 
far  short  of  the  nimiber  necessary  to  explain  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  term  of  twenty-flve  years,  assigned  by 
Malthus  for  doubling  the  population  by  procrea- 
tion alone,  is  far  from  being  exaggerated.  —  This 
ttstimony   has   also    the    confirmation    of    Mr. 
Warden  (a  former  United  States  consul  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  hutUut  de  France),  who  was  a 
otKfal  collector  of  all  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
United  States.    In  his  opinion,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  had  doubled  in  every  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  the  immigrants,  in  1830,  had 
not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  4,000.    Now, 
4,000  unmigiants  could  not  have  produced  more 


than  84,000  inhabitants:  and  yet  the  population 
increased  6,000,000  in  the  twenty -one  years  up  to 
1820.  —  Inasmuch  as,  prior  to  1820,  no  statistics 
of  immigration  were  officially  kept  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  admit  that  the  rec- 
ords of  passengers  landed  in  the  ports  of  the 
Union  previous  to  1820  were  inaccurate,  and  in 
several  places  negligently  kept:  we  will  also  leave 
out  of  account  those  returning  to  Europe,  or  who 
passed  over  into  Canada;  and  we  will  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  4,000  immigrants  a  year,  there 
were  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple  that  num- 
ber: the  marriages,  during  this  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  must,  nevertheless,  have  given  an  in- 
crease of  4,500,000,  so  that  even  this  exaggerated 
immigration  would  not  have  added  more  than 
from  150,000  to  800,000  new  inhabitants.  —  From 
1820  to  1856,  although  a  record  was  kept  of  all 
foreign-bom  persons  arriving  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  no  separate  accoimt  was  made 
of  those  who  came  to  remain  permanently ;  of 
those,  that  is,  to  whom  the  term  immigrants  would 
now  be  applied.  To  obtain  the  nimiber  of  this 
class  of  persons  during  the  decennial  periods  from 
1790  to  1840,  a  calculation  was  made  (which  ap- 
peared both  in  the  "  British  Review,"  and  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  the  Bevue  det  Ewnomistes),  according  to 
the  following  method  pointed  out  by  Godwin. 
The  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  sub- 
tracted from  each  general  census,  for  the  reason 
thataU  the  children  who,  «.  g.,  at  the  census  of 
1880,  had  not  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  were 
bom  since  1820,  and  belonged  to  the  natural  in- 
crease by  means  of  birth.  The  difference  was 
taken  between  this  number  of  children  and  the 
increase  of  population  indicated  by  the  census; 
and  this  difference  was  considered  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  immigrants.  In  this  way  it  was 
calculated  that  there  must  have  been  160,000  im- 
migrants from  1790  to  1800,  229,000  from  1800  to 
1810 ;  812,000  from  1810  to  1820 ;  494,000  from 
1820  to  1880  ;  and  862,000  from  1880  to  1840 : 
making  a  total,  in  fifty  years,  of  about  2,000,000. 
Admitting  this  estimate  as  correct,  the  total  pop- 
ulation, nevertheless,  increased  from  1790  to  1840 
from  nearly  4,000,000  to  more  than  17,000,000. 
Admitting,  also,  that  862,000  settled  in  the  United 
States  from  1830  to  1840,  the  population  had  in- 
creased in  that  period  from  12,866,020  to  17,069,458, 
an  increase  of  4,208,488,  or  of  8,841,433  after  de- 
ducting the  number  of  immigrants;  that  is  to  say, 
an  increase  of  nearly  26  per  cent.  —  Since  1856  a 
separate  record  has  been  required  to  be  kept,  by 
United  States  collectors  of  customs,  of  all  foreign- 
bora  passengers  arriving  in  their  respective  dis- ' 
tricts,  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  settle 
here,  and  a  quarterly  return  of  the  same  is  made 
to  the  United  States  treasury  department.  From 
these  tables  we  learn  that  the  total  immigration  of 
settlers  from  June  80,  1869,  to  June  30,  1879,  was 
2,742,137  persons.  The  total  increase  of  popula- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  census,  from  1870  to 
1880,  was  11,597,412.  If  from  this  number  we 
deduct  the  above  number  of  immigrants,  we  have 
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left  8,855,275  persons,  as  the  increase  exclusive  of 
immigration,  an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent. 
This  calculation,  however,  does  not  leave  out  of 
account  (as  it  should  do  in  order  to  exhibit  accu- 
rately the  natural  increase  of  population)  such  of 
the  children  of  these  immigrants  as  were  bom  in 
the  United  States  between  1870  and  1880,  nor  of 
the  immigrants  themselves  during  the  same  time; 
nor  have  we  yet  the  statistics  for  a  just  estimate 
of  this  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  completed  census  of  1880,  when  published,  will 
furnish  the  desired  data.  The  above  given  jier 
cent,  is,  consequently,  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of 
increase  from  births  alone.  —  Since,  however,  the 
conditions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
have  changed  since  Malthus  wrote,  and  there  are 
now  obstacles  to  its  increase  which  did  not  then 
exist,  we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  conclude, 
from  the  above  given  data,  that  Malthus  was 
within  the  limits  of  truth  in  estimating  that  any 
population  would  double  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
if  there  were  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  increase. 
He  did  not  say  that  population  in  fact  doubles  in 
that  period.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  the  fact 
was  not  manifest;  and  he  sought  to  ascertain  the 
checks  by  which  this  increase  was  prevented.  — 
PropogUion  teamd,  relating  to  subtistence.  The 
second  proposition  of  Malthus  amoimts  to  saying 
that  subsistence  has  a  tendency  to  increase  less 
rapidly  than  population.  Its  demonstration  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  the  ease  with  which 
families  may  multiply,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  harvests  are  obtained.  ,But  few  considera- 
tions need  be  presented  to  make  this  apparent.  — 
First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  cultivated  land,  that 
which  yields  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  limited; 
that  it  produces  only  by  the  aid  of  capital,  which 
is  limited,  and  is  obtained  only  through  difficulty 
and  sacrifices;  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  capital, 
hard  labor,  and  time,  that  people  succeed  in  ren- 
dering these  lands  productive  and  maintain  their 
productiveness.  This  power  of  the  earth  becomes, 
in  fact,  quickly  exhausted;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  soil  would  refuse  all  return,  if  rotation  of 
crops,  fertilizers  and  fallowing  did  not  renew  its 
strength.  Now,  rotation  of  crops,  fertilizers, 
drainage,  and  improvements  of  any  kind,  imply 
capital ;  and  fallowing  implies  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. Suppose  we  grant  the  wholly  inadmis- 
sible hypothesis,  that  capital  can  increase  as  rap- 
idly as  population,  it  might  be  said,  that,  in  agri- 
culture, though  every  increase  of  labor  and  capital 
increases  the  product,  this  increase  of  product  is 
not  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Let  us  suppose,  that  in  consequence  of  well- 
directed  improvements,  the  product  is  doubled 
within  a  certain  time;  can  it  be  supposed,  that,  by 
doubling  the  outlay  in  another  like  period  of 
time,  the  product  can  be  again  doubled,  and  so 
on  continuallyf  Would  any  agriculturist  reply 
in  the  affirmative  ? — III.  CoNxiNtJATioN  op  the 
Exposition  of  the  Principle  of  PopiniATioN. 
—  Consequeruset  of  the  two  propoHtimit.  Obataelet 
in  the  way  of  the  increase  ofpopulaUon  in  a  geomet- 


rical ratio.  Evidently,  then,  population  and  sub- 
sistence do  not  follow  the  same  prindDle.  The 
course  of  the  one  tends  naturally  to  become  accel- 
erated; that  of  the  other  is  much  leas,  and  temds 
to  come  retarded,  and  to  vary  more  and  more 
from  the  former,  in  long-settled  countries  which 
are  wholly  occupied.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  man  to  increase  his  species  is 
greater  than  that  to  increase  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Hence,  wherever  both  kinds  of  reproduction 
take  place  without  any  obstacle  being  voluntarily 
interposed  by  man,  population  is  always  prea8«l 
for  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  balance  between 
the  two  is  only  maintained  by  phyncal  evil  or 
death.  —  This  energy  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, added  to  the  wonts  inherent  in  our  nature. 
is,  then,  a  powerful  spur  to  the  human  race,  who 
must  moke  a  constant  appeal  to  all  their  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  faculties  to  avoid  be- 
ing overtaken  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  by 
other  privations.  Since  it  incites  the  species  to 
gradual  increase,  and  since,  on  the  other  band, 
this  same  species  is  endowed  with  faculties  sus- 
ceptible of  development  and  an  ambition  to  better 
its  condition,  the  law  of  increase  results  in  prog- 
ress when  it  is  maintained  within  certain  bounds, 
and  is  a  cause  of  unhappiness  and  destruction 
when  arrested  by  no  constraining  influence.  — 
This  being  granted,  let  us  ascertain  by  what  checks 
the  force  of  these  two  principles  has  been  and  can 
be  counteracted.  The  checks  ore  of  two  kinds, 
and  of  an  opposite  nature.  One  class  prevents 
births,  and  the  other  produces  premature  deaths. 
The  former  checks  are  preMntine,  and  the  latto- 
re/premne.  Malthus  called  the  latter  poMttos  checks. 
This  term,  however,  is  not  a  good  one,  and  may 
lead  to  confusion,  for  the  checks  which  prevent 
population  are  as  positive  as  those  which  cause  its 
destruction.  Among  the  checks  to  the  increase 
of  population  through  the  action  of  its  principle, 
are  the  insalubrity  of  localities  inhabited;  the  un- 
cleanliness  of  dwellings,  or  their  insufficient  shel- 
ter; the  lack  of  suitable  clothing  and  hygienic 
care;  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food;  irregular 
habits;  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  strong  drink  Mid 
other  irritants;  famines,  and  industrial  and  finan- 
cial panics,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  for  many 
years;  war,  which  entails  the  waste  of  a  vast 
amount  of  capital,  the  devastation  of  crops,  and 
diminished  agricultural  production;  diminution 
of  labor,  and  false  economic  measures;  anxieties 
and  moral  sufferings;  and  abortion,  and  even  in- 
fanticide, terrible  means  which  are  more  frequently 
employed  than  is  generally  supposed.  Most  of 
these  causes  produce  epidemics,  or  render  them 
more  fatal,  prevent  the  proper  development  of 
children,  weaken  the  faculties  of  maturer  years, 
and  cause  a  considerable  mortality,  which  counter- 
balances the  effects  of  reproduction.  Malthus 
comprehended  them  all  in  his  expression,  "  vice 
and  poverty,"  which  he  regardoi  as  by  turns 
cause  and  effect  of  each  other,  and  as  shortening 
human  life.  —  Preventive  checks  belong  to  two 
quite  distinct  classes,  -one  of  which  comprehends 
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those  wbich  result  from  vice,  and  the  other  tboee 
which  come  from  the  exercise  of  reason.  Those 
caused  by  vice  are:  debauchery,  promiscuity  of 
the  sexes,  and  proetitution,  which  destroy  fecun- 
dity; polygamy,  which  acts  io  the  same  direction, 
as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  people  of  ori- 
ental countries:*  slavery,  which  acts  both  as  a 
repressive  check,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  and  as  a  preventive  check,  by 
trampling  on  the  family  sentiment.  —  Preventive 
checks  of  a  different  kind  are  all  those  prudential 
considerations  which  lead  men  to  defer  marriage 
or  to  limit  their  number  of  children  to  their  means 
of  supporting  and  educating  them.  These  checks 
have  at  all  times  contributed  more  or  less  to  retard 
the  increase  of  population.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  precisely  to  what  extent  they  have 
acted,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  action  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  extended  or  restricted 
concurrently  with  certain  moral  influences  which 
have  given  direction  to  the  minds  of  mankind.  — 
Among  the  number  of  checks  to  the  increase  of 
population  at  a  given  point,  Malthus  omitted  to 
mention  emigration.  This  may  exceed  immigra- 
tion, and  may  in  part  (much  less,  however,  than 
is  generally  suppoaed)  neutralize  the  effects  of  the 
increase  of  the  poorer  classes.  Malthus,  however, 
discusses  this  question  in  speaking  of  the  means 
proposed  to  remedy  excess  of  population.  Emi- 
gratioo,  in  fact,  has  only  existed  in  a  marked 
degree  in  recent  times,  since  the  improvements  in 
maritime  communication;  and  it  had  not,  in  his 
day,  been  an  important  check  to  the  increase  of 
ooDlinental  population  in  Europe.  Two  brilliant 
writers,  Louis  Reybaud,  in  the  Journal  det  Eeon- 
(TBustet,  and  Blanqui,  in  his  charming  "History 
of  Politica]  Economy, "  in  explaining  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus,  have  rightly  said  that  emigration  has 
rendered  immense  service  to  the  civilization  and 
industiy  of  all  nations.  They  find  the  fears  of 
Malthus  chimerical,  and  his  law  sufficiently  coun- 
tencted;  and  they  count  on  emigration  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium.  But,  without  denying  the 
civilizing  effects  of  emigration,  what  we  desire  to 
know  is,  whether  it  has  proved  a  sufficient  check 
to  population  in  the  past,  and  will  prove  sufficient 
in  the  future.  This  subject  we  shall  examine  far- 
ther on.  —  Malthus  has  also  been  accused  of  having 
omitted  to  take  into  account  the  happy  effects  of 

*  According  to  ^iebahr,  monogamoaa  marriages  rceulted 
in  more  children  tlian  polygamous.  Volney  stated  ( Voyage 
dans  la  Turquie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ■146),  that  married  men  in  Turkey 
were  frequently  impotent  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Roecher  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  300.  Amer.  tianslatlan)  says:  "Polygamy,  also,  is  a 
bindrance  to  the  increase  of  popalation.  Abstract  physi- 
ology must  indeed  admit  that  a  man  may,  even  withoat 
any  danger  to  hia  liealth,  generate  more  cliildren  than  a 
woman  can  tiear.  Bat,  in  fact,  the  simultaneous  ei^oyment 
(tf  sereral  women  ieads  to  excess  and  early  exhaustion. 
•  *  In  the  cmlized  countries  of  the  east  the  polygamy  of 
die  great  may  lead  to  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  many 
m  the  lower  classes,  as  a  speciea  of  compensation.  The 
monstroas  Institution  of  eunuchism,  which  has  existed  time 
nai  of  mind  iu  the  east,  is  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  Jealousy  of  the  harem." 
The  reader  will  And  much  of  value  in  Roecher's  chapters 
on  "Populatkm,"aiid  their  copiona  notes.— TVaiufator. 
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increased  wealth  and  of  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic progress  which  produce  it.  Now,  with 
wealth,  it  is  said,  and  the  remark  is  just,  the 
fecundity  of  families  diminishes.  Whence  this 
consoling  result  would  follow,  that  civilization  is 
at  once  remedy  and  check  to  the  evil  capable  of 
arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  Malthus 
did  not  ignore  this  fact.  —  The  effects  of  wealth  in 
retarding  the  growth  of  population  were  long  ago 
observed,  and  it  was  noticed  that  rich  families 
(save  numerous  exceptions)  have  a  tendency  to 
propagate  less  than  poor  families.  But  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Does  competency 
diminish  the  fecundity  of  people?  or  is  it  rather 
better  adapted  than  want  and  misery  to  increase 
morality,  forethought  and  parental  dignity,  and 
to  render  people  more  fitted  to  exercise  their  free 
will,  and  more  capable  of  prudence  in  marriage? 
It  is  evident  that  the  tranquil  life  of  a  well-to-do 
couple  is  far  more  favorable  to  healthful  reproduc- 
tion, to  pregnancy,  and  to  the  cares  which  early 
childhood  demands,  than  is  a  life  of  destitution. 
There  may  be  as  many  births  among  the  poorer 
classes;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  death  will 
take  his  victims  more  frequently  from  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  —  The  check  arising 
from  competence  brings  us  naturally  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  plethoric  check,  or  fatness,  which  is  an 
exaggerated  form  of  it,  advanced  by  Fourier,  and 
also  presented  by  Doubleday,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Food  of  the  People."  Double- 
day's  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1, 
when  animal  or  vegetable  species  are  threatened 
with  death  from  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food, 
nature  makes  a  supreme  effort,  and  increases' 
their  prolific  power,  and  gives  them  an  impulse 
which  is  checked  only  when  proper  nourishment 
is  again  afforded;  2,  when  these  species  receive 
food  luxurious  in  kind,  or  excessive  in  amount, 
they  pass  to  the  pletlioric  or  sterile  condition,  and 
reproduction  is  assisted  or  altogether  ceases ;  8, 
if  the  individuals  are  moderately  fed,  and  their 
food  is  not  luxurious  in  kind,  the  generative  prin- 
ciple acts  wisely,  the  race  is  continued,  but  does 
not  increase;  4,  when  ill-fed  species  are  brought 
into  union  with  others  whose  food  has  been  abun- 
dant and  strengthening,  the  balance  is  at  once  re- 
stored: the  increase  of  the  former  compensates 
for  the  decrease  of  the  latter,  and  the  race  re- 
mains stationary.  —  Doubleday  and  Fourier  are 
not  contradicted  on  the  subject  of  plethoric  races:f 
but,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  fecundity  of 
races  which  live  moderately,  physical  anthropol- 
ogy would,  we  think,  have  more  than  one  reser- 
vation to  make.  Villerm^  (Journal  den  Economit- 
ies,  November,  1848)  earnestly  combated  this 
theory  of  Doubleday  by  arguments  based  on 
facts,  in  a  report  to  the  French  academy  of  polit- 
ical and  moral  sciences.  A  consideration  of  the 
arguments  drawn  from   natural  history  would 

+  Roscher  (Pollt.  Bcon.,  vol.  li.,  p.  287,  foot  notes)  quotes 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  and  other  authorities  to  the  con- 
trary.— Tratulator. 
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unduly  extend  the  limits  of  this  article:  so  we 
refrain  from  recapitulating  them.  —  Let  us  now 
consider  the  objections  offered  against  the  theory 
of  checks  limiting  population.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  denied  that  repressive  or  preventive 
checks  have  acted  or  do  act.  A  sufficient  answer 
to  this  objection  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  and  the  reports  of  trav- 
elers, and  these  are  confirmed  by  geography  and 
statistics.  Malthus  devoted  a  part  of  his  work 
to  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  every  one 
can  complete  his  argument  by  observations  of 
his  own.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  men  die 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  places  where 
they  reside,  their  conditions  of  existence,  their  oc- 
cupations, and  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
In  France  it  has  been  observed  that  rich  or  well- 
to-do  men,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  old,  die 
at  the  rate  of  .85  of  1  per  cent,  annually;  but  that 
men  of  the  same  age  who  are  poor  and  needy  die 
at  the  rate  of  1.87  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  two 
and  a  fifth  times  as  many  of  the  poor  die.  In  the 
British  colonies  there  was  a  time  in  which  negro 
slaves  died  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  an- 
nually, and  free  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  thirty -three:  that  is,  five  and  a  half  times  as 
many  slaves  died.  In  Paris,  from  1817  to  1896, 
one  inhabitant  in  fifteen  died  in  the  twelfth  arron- 
dissement,  which  was  peopled  mostly  by  the 
poor;  and  one  inhabitant  in  sixty -five  tai  the  sec- 
ond, occupied  by  a  different  class.  At  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  the  average  of  life  in  certain  districts 
was  formerly  only  seventeen  years,  while  in  oth- 
ers it  was  forty-two.  There  are  places  and  occu- 
pations in  which  children  are  reared  more  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  which  more  old  men  are  found, 
than  in  others.  What  do  these  facts  prove,  if  not 
that  there  are  places,  districts,  occupations,  class- 
es and  families  in  which  men  die  prematurely, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  causes  pointed  out  by 
Malthus?  If  this  is  the  case,  can  we  deny  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  greater  part  of 
these  men,  especially  those  who  die  In  childhood 
and  youth,  haid  never  been  bom,  since  they  came 
into  the  world  only  to  suffer,  and  to  occasion  suf- 
fering and  privation  directly  to  their  families,  and 
indirectly  to  society? — In  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  there  is  need  to  take  large  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  localities,  occupations 
and  social  conditions.  For  lack  of  knowledge  of 
these,  statistics  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 
Present  communities  are  the  resultants  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  causes,  and  if  they  are  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  no  proper  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tables  of  the  mortality  in 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  1880.  We  perceive, 
that  in  that  year  the  city  of  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  had 
14.8  deaths  to  1,000  inhabitants,  and  that  Savan- 
nah, Oa.,  had  82.6  in  1,000.  Before  we  can  form 
a  just  judgment  in  regard  to  the  comparative  sa- 
lubrity of  these  two  cities,  we  must  know  their 
location,  atmospheric  conditions,  drainage,  the 
social  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  their  charac- 


ter, age,  and  many  other  circumstances.  Again, 
there  are  certain  departments  in  France  in  which 
the  population  has  actually  diminished  for  many 
successive  years,  but  before  we  can  base  any  Judg- 
ment of  value  in  reference  to  this  fact,  we  must 
know  certain  other  facts,  among  which  are  the 
loss  by  war  and  by  emigration,  and  how  much  of 
the  decrease  is  due  to  intemperance  and  other 
vices,  how  much  to  destitution,  how  much  to 
disease,  how  much  to  heredity,  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  other  causes.  Then  we  might  form 
some  proper  estimate  of  the  measure  of  decrease 
resulting  from  prudence,  and  be  able  to  JudgL- 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  failure  of  what  Mal- 
thus called  the  "principle  of  population."  — 
Another  objection  is  made,  based  on  the  price  of 
cereals.  From  the  stability  of  the  price,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  progress  in  agriculture  has 
kept  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. M.  Passy,  a  flench  authority  who  inves- 
tigated this  question  about  thirty  years  ago,  at- 
tributed the  steadiness  of  the  price  of  grain  for 
the  fifty  years  from  1797  to  1847  to  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  On  examining  the  prices 
of  wheat  (as  given  in  Spofford's  American  Alma- 
nac for  1882,  p.  102)  from  1825  to  1880  inclusive, 
».  «.,  for  fifty-six  years,  we  find  twenty -six  yeare 
in  which  the  price  was  higher  than  in  1880.  and 
twenty-nine  years  in  which  it  was  less.  Many 
elements,  however,  are  always  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  prices,  among  which  are  short 
crops  in  our  own  or  in  other  countries,  wars  at 
home  or  abroad,  cost  of  transportation,  and  other 
causes  which  affect  supply  or  vary  demand,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  value,  «'.  «.,  the  purchas- 
ing power,  of  money:  and  as  there  is  no  way  of 
determining,  otherwise  than  approximately,  the 
amount  of  effect  from  each  of  these  various 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  degree  the 
prices  have  been  affected  by  them,  or  whether 
wheat,  if  we  consider  only  the  causes  which  are 
constant  in  their  action,  tends  to  increase  or  di- 
minish in  price.  This,  however,  we  do  know, 
that  some  classes  of  the  population  have,  at  all 
periods  of  which  history  gives  us  information, 
experienced  at  times  the  repressive  check  of  a 
lack  of  sufficient  nutritive  food;  and  we  mi^t,  a 
priori,  conclude,  that  if  the  world  continues  to  be 
populated  increasingly,  the  time  miut  eventually 
come,  when,  with  all  conceivable  facilities  for  the 
production  and  transportation  of  food,  not  enough 
of  the  latter  could  be  produced  (for  lack  of  room) 
to  afford  nourishment  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Tliat 
time  is,  however,  in  a  future  so  remote  that  the 
question  of  population,  aa  presented  by  Maltbuii. 
derives  its  chief  practical  v^lue  from  the  motives  to 
prudence  it  presents,  rather  than  from  the  danger  it 
threatens  of  increase  of  population  beyond  means 
of  subsistence.  —  Another  objection  to  Malthus' 
doctrine  has  been  drawn  from  the  advantages  and 
productive  resources  which  a  population  finds  in 
its  own  density,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  ben- 
efits civilization  derives  from  an  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  men.    Mr.  Everett,  of  Boston  (author 
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of    "New  Ideas  on  Population"),   and  Henry 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  particular,  i-eproached 
Malthas  with  not  having  taken  sufficient  account 
of  this  density  of  population.    Mr.  Carey  stated 
that  increase  of  population  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  products,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  the  laborers  in  that  increased 
quantity;  and,  finally,  that  the  doctrine  of  Mal- 
tbua  is  false  and  dangerous,  since  he  makes  asser- 
tions which  might   arouse  bad   feeling  in  the 
masses.     Let  us  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the. 
doctrine  of  Malthus  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  bad  feeling  of  the  masses  misled  by  false 
assertions;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  feelings  of 
the  mawes  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  of 
.scientific  truth.     We  vriU  next  say,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  it  may  be  true  that  increase  of  popula- 
tion leads  to  facility  of  association,  and  the  latter 
to  increase  of  wealth;  but,  for  Mr.  Carey  to  be 
right,  the  capital  needed  by  the  population  must 
also  necessarily  always  increase  in  like  ratio  with 
production  and  facility  of  association.     Moreover, 
the  wealth  produced  most  always  be  sufficient  for 
the  increasing  population;  for,  as  Bastiat  says, 
(EarmoiUea  Eeonomiqaet,  2d  ed.,  1851,  p.  427), 
"  if ,  as  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  men  among 
whom  it  is  divided  increases  still  more,  the  abso- 
lute wealth  may  be  greater,  and  individual  wealth 
less."    finally,  this  wealth  must  comprise  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence.    Then 
alone  would  the  counsels  of  Malthus  and  the  wis- 
dom and  forethought  of  the  heads  of  families  be 
unnecessary,  without,  however,  being  dangerous; 
for  there  is  never  danger  in  preaching  prudence 
to  the  poor,  destroying  their  illusions,  and  enlight- 
ening them  in  regard  to  anti-social  rights.    Things 
hare  taken  place,  as  Mr.  Carey  says,  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they  may  take 
place  again  in  various  states  of  this  new  country, 
and  in  some  localities  in  Europe  even;  but  we  can 
not  admit  ttiat  this  is  the  general  expression  of 
ccoslant  and  universal  facts. — Bastiat  thought 
that  Malthus  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
progressive  principle  of  the  human  race,  petfeeU- 
bOUy.    In  virtue  of  this  principle,  he  said,  man 
sees  his  wants  increase.    When  the  natural  wants 
are  sstisfled,  others  arise  which  habit  renders  nat- 
ural in  their  turn;  and  this  habU,  which  has  so 
appropriately  been  called  second  nature,  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  valves  in  the  human  system, 
interposes  an  obstacle   to  any  retrograde  step. 
Consequently  the  intelligent  and  moral  restraint 
be  exercises  over  his  own  propagation,  is  a&ectcd 
and  inspired  by  these  efforts,  and  combines  with 
his  progressive  habits.    The  first  inference  which 
M.  Bastiat  draws  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  is, 
that  in  proportion  as  people  become  accustomed 
to  superior  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  more  means 
of  living,  to  use  the  broader  expression  of  Mr. 
Tracyandof  J.  B.  Say,  forethought  is  stimulated, 
the  moral  and  preventive  check  neutralizes  more 
and  more  the  brutal  and  repressive  check,  and 
t)Ftier  living  and  forethought  engender  each  other. 
Ba<tiat's  second  inference  is,  that  in  critical  times, 


people  may  sacrifice  many  enjoyments  before  en- 
croaching on  their  food,  or  may  even  come  down 
from  food  of  the  first  quality  to  that  which  is  in- 
ferior. "  It  is  not  so,"  he  says,  "  in  China  or  in 
Ireland.  When  men  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  little  rice  or  potatoes,  with  what  will  they 
buy  other  food  if  this  rice  and  these  potatoes 
fail?"  A  third  inference  is,  that  an  intelligent 
man  may  make  an  unlimited  use  of  the  preventive 
check.  "He  is  perfectible,"  says  Bastiat;  "he 
aspires  to  improvement ;  deterioration  is  repug- 
nant to  him ;  progress  is  his  normal  condition. 
Progress  implies  a  more  or  less  enlightened  use  of 
the  preventive  check:  consequently,  the  means  of 
existence  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. If  it  were  true,  as  Malthus  says,  that  to 
each  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  corre- 
sponds a  greater  excess  of  population,  the  poverty 
of  our  race  would  be  fatally  progressive,  civiliza- 
tion would  be  at  the  beginning,  and  barbarism  at 
the  end,  of  time.  The  contrary  is  true :  conse- 
quently the  law  of  limitation  has  had  sufficient 
power  to  restrict  the  increase  of  men  below  that 
of  products." — Our  first  remark  upon  this  is,  that 
all  that  Bastiat  says  before  his  conclusion,  and 
which  appears  to  us  perfectly  correct,  is  found 
here  and  there  in  Malthus'  work.  Our  second 
remark  is,  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of 
Bastiat  that  Malthus  advanced  the  idea  that  to 
each  excess  of  means  of  subsistence  there  corre- 
sponds a  greater  excess  of  population.  Malthus 
did  say  that  such  a  correspondence  might  easily 
arise  from  the  law  of  human  propagation,  but  that 
it  could  be  avoided  by  the  preventive  check;  and 
he  composed  his  work  only  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers of  that  correspondence  and  the  advantages  of 
men  using  their  limitative  faculties,  which  are  the 
more  efficacious  the  more  an  appeal  is  made  to  rea- 
son. —  One  word  in  reference  to  the  two  conclu- 
sions. Bastiat  claims  that,  in  the  past,  the  increase 
of  mankind  has  been  restrained  by  forethought. 
This  opinion,  which  he  elsewhere  more  than  once 
himself  contradicts,  would  be  more  consoling  than 
that  of  Malthus,  who  attributes  the  greater  influ- 
ence to  the  action  of  repressive  and  preventive 
checks  of  a  bad  kind.  But  an  assertion  is  not  a 
demonstration ;  and  the  demonstration,  by  means 
of  history,  geography  and  statistics,  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Malthus.  Bastiat  also  claims  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  increase  faster  than  pop- 
ulation; but  as  he  supposes  this  to  be  by  the  action 
of  foresight,  he  juggles,  so  to  speak,  with  the  dif- 
ficulty, solving  the  question  by  the  question.  If 
he  bad  said  or  had  meant  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence might,  by  the  aid  of  foresight,  or,  as  ho 
calls  it,  of  the  preventive  limitation,  increase  more 
rapidly  than  population,  he  would  have  simply 
formulated  the  desideratum  of  the  problem  of 
population,  the  very  end  that  Malthus,  and  all 
those  who  treated  the  question  after  him,  had  in 
view.  —  IV.  Mbakb  or  Rbmeoibs  proposbd  to 
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so  many  means  of  counterbalancing  this  principle; 
but  all,  with  the  exception  of  forethought,  are  out- 
side of  our  present  discussion.  We  will,  however, 
mention  the  grossest  charge  brought  against  Mal- 
tbus.  Some  have  asserted,  and  others  repeated, 
that  Malthus  counseled  prostitution  and  debauch- 
ery as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  might  result 
from  a  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  and  the  number  of  people;  or  again, 
that  not  only. did  he  not  deplore,  but  that  he  even 
desired,  the  action  of  these  repressive  checks.  To 
serious  men  the  mere  mention  of  such  nonsense  is 
its  sufacient  answer.  There  are,  however,  frequent 
traces  of  these  absurdities  in  the  ideas  current 
concerning  Malthus  and  his  doctrines. — The  check 
to  the  principle  of  population  which  Malthus 
recommends,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  the  action  of  repressive 
checks,  is  prudeTux  in  marriage,  which  he  calls 
"  moral  restraint."  The  substance  of  his  doctrine 
is  in  the  advice  of  that  father  who  instructs  his 
children  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  proportion 
the  number  of  their  children  to  their  means  for 
supporting  them.  "Do  not  marry,"  he  says, 
"  and  have  children,  except  when  you  can  sup- 
port them.  Remember  that  your  family  have  no 
other  support  than  you,  and  that  those  causes 
which  have  rendered  dormant  your  judgment  and 
your  forethought  will  be  powerless  to  extricate 
you  from  the  misery  into  which  you  will  fall,  by 
which  you  will  be  continually  exposed  to  become 
the  prey  of  evils  and  vices  which  drive  genera- 
tions of  men  to  the  grave," — Malthus  discussed 
la  detail  the  various  improvements  which  might 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  needy  classes,  and, 
after  having  considered  their  bearing,  repeated 
and  reinforced  his  advice  with  much  power  in  an 
appendix,  which  forms  the  fifth  part  of  his  work. 
In  this  appendix,  after  having  again  confuted  the 
principal  objections  inade  to  his  ideas,  he  summed 
up  his  doctrines.  —  Certain  publicists,  Bismondi 
among  others,  admitting  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  outrun  the  limits  of  subsistence,  proclaimed 
the  fatality  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  the 
inutility  of  the  remedy.  Mahhus  did  not  fall  into 
such  an  error.  He  thought  it  possible  to  prevent 
births;  for  man  is  intelligent  and  free;  he  can  an- 
ticipate the  evil,  and  avoid  the  danger  when  he 
knows  it.  It  is  because  of  not  having  read  Mal- 
thus thoroughly,  or  of  having  forgotten  what  he 
wrote,  that  people  have  brought  such  charges 
against  him:  for  he  took  much  pains  to  show  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  reality  of 
the  danger:  he,  in  fact,  spared  no  effort  to  show 
how  pauperism  could  be  prevented. — The  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint,  or,  the  preventive  clieck, 
which  finds  expression  in  abstinence  and  late  mar- 
riages, has  been  accused  of  being  aristocratic,  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  and  ineffica- 
cious. Is  it  to  be  considered  aristocratic,  because 
it  recognizes  that  people  of  wealth  or  competence 
can  rear  larger  families?  The  reproach  is  ill- 
founded.  The  happiness  of  parents  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  number  as  on  the  health  and  well- 


being  of  their  children;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  better  not  to  have  children  than  to  see 
them  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life.  In  the 
second  place,  to  recommend  to  poor  people  not  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  married  life  too 
early,  is  to  exhort  them  to  an  abstention  which 
will  enable  them  to  have  a  family  under  better 
conditions,  and  one  not  too  numerous,  and  will 
also  help  them  not  to  create  too  great  a  competi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  to  be  more  independent 
Considered  in  this  light,  the  advice  of  Malthus  is 
essentially  democratic.  As  to  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  question,  we  would  say  that  Crendte  tt 
muttipHcamim  is  not  an  exhortation  to  incessant 
procreation:  it  is  rather  a  benediction.  We  con- 
sider its  true  significance  to  be:  "Increase  and 
prosper."  But,  in  order  to  prosper,  we  must  use 
freedom,  reason  and  forethought,  those  qiutlities 
in  which  man  is  superior  to  a  quadruped  or  to  an 
oviparous  animal.  This  is  not  alone  the  idea  of 
Malthus,  although  he  was  himself  a  minister  of 
the  gospel;  it  is  also  that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  ad- 
vising the  Corinthians  of  the  imprudence  of  mar- 
rying in  those  troublous  times,  says:  "Such  shall 
have  tribulation  in  the  flesh:  and  I  would  spare 
you."  —  The  charge  of  inefficacy  seems  better 
founded;  because,  in  the  first  place,  conjugal 
unions,  though  late,  may  be  very  prolific,  and  the 
more  so  because  of  being  late,  since  the  parties 
may  be  in  a  better  condition  for  having  a  well- 
constituted  progeny;  secondly,  because  it  would 
seem  that  celibacy  for  an  entire  life  should  be 
only  exceptional;  and  thirdly,  because  there  seem 
to  be  people  to  whom  chastity  or  entire  abstention 
seems  impossible.  So  we  are  led  to  say  that  fore- 
thought not  only  means  late  marriages,  and  celib- 
acy for  those  who  can  live  thus,  but  also  pru- 
dence in  marriage.  Malthus  did  not  in  very  ex- 
plicit terms  include  this  prudence  in  what  he 
called  moral  restraint,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  im- 
plied it.  —  By  late  marriages  we  must  then  under- 
stand those  in  which  the  contracting  parties  wait 
for  the  capital  or  the  employment  needed,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  rather  than 
marriages  from  which  young  people  are  excluded; 
for  experience  shows  that  men  who  marry  early 
lead  more  regular  lives,  and  this  prevents  illegiti- 
mate births.  These  marriages,  however,  mtLst  be 
prudently  conducted,  in  order  to  avoid  misery. 
If  the  begetting  of  children  is  a  chief  object  in 
marriage,  a  no  less  evident  object  is  the  care  for 
these  same  children,  that  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception to  the  time  when  they  can  support  thorn- 
selves,  they  should  have  the  necessary  means  of 
existence,  in  material  and  hygienic  respects,  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  and  moral  ones.  Conx-- 
quently,  parents  are  wanting  in  the  foremost  and 
most  indispensable  of  their  duties,  if  they  have 
more  children  than  they  can  support,  properly 
educate,  and  have  taught  some  occupation  which 
will  at  least  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  on  parents  to  ex- 
ercise the  will  in  this  matter  more  than  in  any 
other,  and  to  act  as  intelligent,  moral  and  respon- 
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sible  beings. — Will  a  man  be  immoral,  if,  wish- 
ing to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  children, 
proportionate  to  his  means  and  the  future  his 
affection  dreams  of  for  them,  he  nevertheless 
does  not,  with  this  object  in  view,  devote  him- 
self to  the  most  rigorous  and  unconditional  absti- 
nence? It  is  useless  to  discuss  this  question, 
and  we  shall  merely  appeal  to  every  enlightened 
conscience  to  say  whether  it  is  more  moral,  more 
in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  human  right, 
to  bring  children  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
privations,  than  to  prevent  their  existence.  — 
Some  have  claimed  (I^udhon  among  others),  that 
in  the  latter  case,  lack  of  affection  is  added  to  lack 
of  bread.  We  are  unable  to  see  that  this  is  the 
case,  when  the  number  of  children  of  poor  people 
is  restricted  because  of  prudence  and  foresight. 
The  contrary  seems  to  us  evidently  true.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  comprehend  how  prudence  will  lead, 
as  some  assert,  to  the  suppression  of  marriage  and 
the  debauchery  of  youth.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate 
effect  of  prudence  to  render  the  marriage  state 
more  proeperous  and  attractive?  and  does  not  ex- 
perience prove  that  a  lack  of  foresight  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  concubinage  and  demoralization, 
either  through  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  culpable  heedlessness 
which  leads  people  to  render  themselves  liable  to 
have  a  family  without  undertaking  to  support  one  ? 
—  There  is  also  another  point  of  view  which 
should  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  that  marriage, 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  a  family,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  natural  partnership  for  mutual 
aid.  From  this  point  of  view,  marriage  is  far  from 
being  a  superfluous  institution.  We  will  not  speak 
of  abuse  of  pleasures  of  sense,  save  to  say  that 
improvident  unions  are  not  exactly  those  which 
are  most  exempt  from  it.  Finally,  far  from  weak- 
ening the  social  bond,  ideas  of  forethought,  pru- 
dence and  responsibility  seem  to  us  to  tend  to 
strengthen  the  family  principle,  and  likewise  that 
of  properly.  Young  people  are  more  encouraged 
to  marry  by  the  example  of  prosperous  and  well- 
conducted  households,  than  by  those  suffering  the 
pangs  of  wretchedness.  —  But  this  conjugal  fore- 
thought is  amenable  to  morals  and  to  hygiene, 
both  of  which  are,  from  their  respective  points  of 
view,  in  accord  in  prescribing  to  the  head  of  a 
family  respect  for  his  life  companion.  Maxima 
iebHuT  tpoiucB  rewrentia  is  a  precept  which  per- 
haps is  not  given  its  due  prominence  in  the  con- 
fidential education  which  a  father  owes  his  son 
when  he  has  attained  years  of  discretion  and  as- 
pires to  have  a  family  of  his  own.  This  respect 
can  not  he  too  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  society,  especially  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  intemperate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  to  intoxicating  drinks.  Excesses 
of  all  kinds,  and  pariicularly  in  the  matter  of 
drink,  have  a  great  part  in  the  miseries  of  this 
world;  they  make  men  lose  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  and  the  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  fam- 
ilies: they  stifle  the  voice  of  reason;  they  neutral- 
ize all  domestic  forethought;  they  bring  on  de- 


spondency, quickly  followed  by  a  weakening  of 
tlie  mainsprings  of  morality.  —  Having  reached 
this  point  in  our  discussion,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  reply  to  the  two  following  sophisms.  We  are 
told  that  we  ought  not  to  deprive  the  poor  of  the 
only  pleasure  which  nature  has  given  them,  and 
that  if  the  poor  have  more  children,  it  is  because 
Providence  wills  it  so,  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  rich.  Strange  means  for  Provi- 
dence to  take,  to  punish  some  for  the  fault  of 
others,  which  fault,  besides,  is  much  exaggerated! 
Must  we  repeat  that  the  children  of  the  needy  die 
sooner  and  more  frequently,  and  that  when  they 
arrive,  they  fill  no  deficiency?  —  We  will  now 
conclude  this  important  part  of  our  subject  by 
repeating  that  to  labor  and  good  conduct  every 
man  should  add  foresight  in  all  its  forms,  includ- 
ing that  prudence  which  will  render  him  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  having  a  family  more  numerous 
than  comports  with  the  resources  his  industry  fur- 
nishes. This  is  the  principal  means  upon  which 
men  may 'reasonably  rely,  because  it  is  at  their 
disposal :  it  is  also  the  only  really  efiicacious  means, 
as  we  shall  see  on  making  a  rapid  review  of  the 
other  means  proposed  as  remedies  to  the  force  of 
the  principle  of  population.  —  V.  Other  Means 
PROPOSED  TO  Counterbalance  the  Principi« 
OP  Population.  —  Plan  of  Dr.  Loudon .  Strange 
mtant  proposed  by  Iburier,  Pierre  Lerowt,  Mareut, 
Oreek  philo»opher$,  etc  Dr.  Loudon,  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and  an  inspector  of  factory  children  In 
England,  deriving  the  suggestion  from  natural 
history  and  physiology,  thought  he  had  foiud  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  population  and  sub- 
sistence in  the  plan  of  having  infants  suckled  for 
three  years,  and  the  contrariety  of  function  be- 
tween the  breasts  and  the  uterus.  ("  Solution  of 
the  Problem  of  Population  and  Subsistence."  2 
vols.,  1843.)  He  calculated  that  with  the  nursing 
period  thus  prolonged,  a  woman  could  not  give 
birth  to  more  than  three  or  four  children.  Were 
we  to  admit  *Dr.  Loudon's  premises  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  much  disputed),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
families  might  still  become  large,  and  exceed  the 
limits  of  their  resources.  A  woman  might  still 
give  birth  to  eight  or  more  children.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  always  be  reason  for  com- 
mending foresight  to  heads  of  families,  even  with 
triennial  nursing,  admitting  the  latter  to  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  classes.* 
We  now  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  introduc- 

•  According  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Cberasae,  a  cbild  sbonld  not  be 
nursed  more  than  nine  months;  and  he  qaotes  Dr.  Arcber 
Farraa  foJIowB:  "It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  heal- 
thiest children  are  those  weaned  at  nine  months  complete. 
Prolonged  nuTBlng  hurts  both  child  and  mother;  In  the 
child,  causing  a  tendency  to  brain  disease,  probably  tluongb 
disordered  digestion  and  nutrition;  in  the  mother,  causing  a 
strong  tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness.*^  Dr.  Chevasse 
adds:  "  If  he  be  auclEled  alter  he  be  twelve  mopths  old,  he 
is  generally  pale,  flabby,  nnbealtby  and  rickety,  and  the 
mother  is  nsually  nervous,  emaciated  and  hysterical.  *  * 
A  child  nursed  beyond  twelve  months  Is  very  apt,  if  he 
sbODid  iive,  to  t>e  knock-kneed,  and  bow-legged,  and  weak- 
ankled,  to  be  murow-cbested  and  chicken-breasted." — 
Tranilator. 
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ing  the  following  theories :  Fotirier  calculated 
that  with  work  carried  on  according  to  his  system 
of  association,  land  would  yield  a  "four-fold 
product,"  ».  «.,  there  would  be  four  times  the 
present  produce,  if  men  combined  in  phalansteries 
and  worked  in  the  ways  he  describes;  but,  after 
having  uttered  these  words  of  hope,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  population  would  soon 
again  reach  the  limit  of  subsistence,  in  its  future 
social  condition.  In  this  his  views  correspond 
with  those  of  Malthus;  but  he  holds  in  contempt 
this  corypheus  of  "  economism,"  who  could  find 
nothing  but  forethought  as  a  remedy  for  excess  of 
population,  which  excess  Fourier  would  remedy 
by  means  far  more  eflScacious.  His  methods  are: 
1,  the  complete  exercise  of  all  the  passions,  and 
attractive  labor,  to  divert  the  sexes  from  the  act  of 
procreation;  2,  gattrosophy,  or  the  science  of  feed- 
ing wisely  and  acquiring  a  stoutness  little  adapted 
to  that  act;  S,  the  vigor  of  the  women,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  fecun- 
dity; 4,  the  customs  of  the  society  he  dreams  of, 
wUch  he  calls  phanerogamic,  which  are  to  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  of  the  polygamy  prac- 
ticed in  oriental  countries,  and  the  polyandry  and 
polygyny  found  among  civilized  peoples.  We 
will  make  no  other  comment  here,  than  to  say  that 
the  teaching  of  forethought  was  treated  by  Fourier 
and  his  disciples  as  immoral  I  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Leroux  (Lettrea  aur  le  Fourieritme,  par 
M.  Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  Setvs  Sociale),  and  Proud- 
hon  (Atertuuement  awe  proprUtaires,  by  M.  Proud- 
hon,  pamphlet,  1841),  rendered  severe  justice  to 
the  monstrosities  of  Fourier.  But  Pierre  Leroux 
did  not  confine  himself  to  criticism:  he,  too  had  a 
theory  on  population.  He  called  it  the  dreviu*, 
and  meant  by  this  word  the  principle  in  virtue  of 
wliicb  every  man  produces  sufficient  fertilizing 
material  for  his  subsistence!  But  Leroux  does 
not  state  how  agriculture  must  go  to  work  to  feed 
the  human  race  from  this  source.  He  also  makes 
the  customary  attack  on  Halthus  aifd  the  Econo- 
mists. (MaUhtis  et  let  EeonomiUe*,  1  vol.,  16mo.) 
As  to  Proudhon,  after  having  both  attacked  Mal- 
thus and  confuted  the  arguments  of  the  latter's 
opponents,  he  ended  by  arriving  at  nearly  the 
same  conclusions  as  did  Malthus;  so  that  the  most 
ardent  Malthusian  would  cheerfully  indorse  many 
eloquent  pages  of  his  book.  (GoTitradietioni  Earn- 
omiquet,  1846,  3d  vol.,  p.  453.)  But  this  only  ap- 
plies to  the  matter  in  some  studies  published  by 
this  writer  in  1846.  Later,  in  1848,  when  the  right 
of  labor  to  employment  was  discussed  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  Proudhon  wrote  a  very  caustic 
pamphlet  (Sepretentani  du  PeupU,  Aug.  10,  1848; 
republished  by  Gamier  Frferes),  aimed  at  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  right,  whom  he  called  Malthusians. 
This  writing,  full  of  censurable  misstatements 
and  arguments  made  for  the  occasion,  was  merely 
the  work  of  a  political  writer,  and  is  not  worth 
discussion  as  of  scientific  value.  (See  Journal  des 
Ekxmomistes,  of  March,  1849,  article  by  Du  Puy- 
node  on  "  Malthus  and  Socialism,"  also  a  dis- 
course by  Michel  Chevalier  on ' '  Political  Economy 


and  Socialism.") —  But  to  continue  the  account  of 
singular  methods.  A  German  writer,  Weinhc4d, 
a  town  councillor  in  Saxony,  proposed,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  to  prevent  a  surplus  population  by  the 
same  means  employed  by  the  Roman  CaUioUc 
churches  in  Europe  to  obtain  a  certain  quality  of 
voices  for  their  choirs,  and  by  the  Turks  to  secure 
faithful  guardians  for  their  ^ves.  (De  Vexei»  de 
population  dan*  VEurope  eentraU.  Halle,  1827.) 
Another  writer,  an  Englishman  of  great  celebrity, 
(so  says  Rossi)  whose  name  we  do  not  venture  to 
give,  since  he  was  unwilling  it  should  be  made 
public,  but  who  wrote  under  the  notn  de  plume  of 
Marcus,  proposed  to  prevent  a  surplus  population 
by  asphyxiating  newly-bom  infants  with  carbonic 
acid.  Was  this  work  that  of  a  mind  diseased?  or 
could  its  object  have  been  to  caricature  Malthusf 
Neither  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  its  tone 
and  style  are  serious.  But,  however  this  nuy  be, 
the  traducers  of  Malthus  took  it  up,  and,  because 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  two  names,  cast 
renewed  reproach  on  the  doctrines  of  the  author 
of  the  "Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population," 
to  whom  the  ignorant  attributed  the  travesty  by 
Marcus.  —  Nor  are  these  all.  Proudhon  has  re- 
vealed to  us  th6  process  of  a  certain  Dr.  Q  .  .  .  . 
who  proposes  "the  extraction  of  the  foetus  and 
the  extirpation  of  germs  that  had  fotmd  lodgment 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  parents,"  and  one 
or  two  other  means  which  we  will  not  mention. 
(Oontradietioni  Economiquet,  vol.  ii.,  1846,  p.  453.) 
—  Is  not  the  mere  mention  of  such  ideas  their 
sufficient  refutation,  and  enough  to  clear  from 
responsibility  for  them  the  worthy,  humane  and 
reasonable  man  who  wrote  on  the  "Principle  of 
Population"?  It  is  of  little  use  to-day  to  compare 
the  eccentricities  of  our  times  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  on  this  subject;  but  we 
will  cite  a  few  of  the  latter  taken  from  Montes- 
quieu. (Esprit  des  Lois,  Ixxik  xxiii.,  chap.  17.) 
"  The  policy  of  the  Greeks  had  particularly  in 
view  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  citizens. 
Plato  wished  procreation  to  be  checked  or  encour- 
aged, when  necessary,  by  honors,  shame,  and  the 
admonitions  of  the  elders.  He  even  wished 
('  Laws,'  book  v.)  the  number  of  marriages  might 
be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  pop- 
ulation, without  having  the  republic  overstocked. 
'  If  the  law  of  the  country,'  says  Aristotle  ('  Pol- 
itics,' book  vll.,  chap.  16),  'prohibits the  exposure 
of  infants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  children  which  each  man  may  beget.'  When 
peopie  have  more  children  than  the  law  allows, 
he  recommends  abortion  before  the  fcetus  has  life. 
The  infamous  means  employed  by  the  Cretans  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle;  but  modesty  would  be 
shocked  were  I  to  describe  them."  —  VI.  Other 
Methods  froposeo  to  Counterba.i.amce  the 
Force  of  the  Principlb  op  Population. — 
Prohibition  of  marriage  and  immigration.  PoUtieal 
changes  in  the  form  of  government.  Bemodeiing 
soeieiy,  and  a  better  distribution  of  it*  prodvet*. 
Emigration.  Charity.  Economic  reforms  and  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  progress.    We  are  glad 
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to  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  more  serious  meth- 
ods. These  are  very  many.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  restrict  the  liberty  to  marry,  and  to  prohibit 
immigration  into  countries  where  an  excess  of 
population  is  manifest.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  if  u  population  suffered  from  its  density, 
this  was  due  either  to  a  bad  form  of  government, 
a  bad  organization  of  society,  or  in  particular  to 
a  vicious  distribution  of  the  social  revenues;  and 
people  have  consequently  come  to  believe  that 
iiome  other  form  of  government,  some  especial 
method  of  reorganizing  society,  or  some  socialis- 
tic system,  would  have  power  to  correct  these 
evils.  The  adequacy  of  emigration  and  coloniza- 
tion has  been  maintained:  the  extension  of  char- 
itable measures  has  been  advocated  as  a  sufficient 
solution  of  the  problem:  and  finally,  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  be  enough  to  create  eco- 
nomic and  financial  reforms,  or  to  cause  an  in- 
crease of  production  in  all  the  activities  of  society; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  a  course,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  concern  about  the  power 
of  the  principle  of  population  and  its  results. 
The  discussion  of  most  of  these  questions  would 
furnish  material  for  volumes;  but  the  elucidation 
of  our  subject  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into 
them  at  length  here.  —  It  is  said  that  restriction 
of  tlie  liberty  to  marry  has  at  times  been  demanded 
and  introduced  in  the  legislation  of  certai  n  Oerman 
states.  Without  examining  here  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equality  which  oppose  this  restriction, 
we  will  simply  say  that  measures  of  this  kind 
would  be  wholly  ineffectual,  either  because  of 
promoting  illegitimate  births  or  of  interposing  but 
a  slight  obstacle  to  legitimate  ones.  It  is  as  wrong 
to  prohibit  people  from  marrying  as  to  offer  re- 
wards for  large  families.  There  should  be  entire 
freedom  in  forming  this  alliance,  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  be  wholly  responsible  for  its 
results ;  and  customs,  we  think,  will  be  found 
more  ^cacious  than  laws  in  this  matter.  —  On 
the  subject  of  immigration,  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
{Trotted' Eeorwmie BiUtigue,  1825,  p.  244) has  given 
utterance  to  the  following  opinion :  ' '  Immigration 
is  always  useless  and  even  harmful,  unless  it  be 
thatof  afew  men  who  introduce  new  ideas:  but,  in 
Uiis  case,  their  knowledge,  and  not  their  persons, 
is  what  is  of  value;  and  such  men  are  never  very 
Dumerous.  Immigration  may  be  prohibited  with- 
out injustice,*  though  this  is  a  subject  to  which 
governments  have  never  given  due  consideration. 
Nor  have  they  often  given  many  reasons  for  desir- 

*  Boacher,  in  hio  cbaptrr  on  "  Temponirj  Emigration," 
thinks  floch  emigration  woald  be  a  grvat  national  mififor- 
tane  to  the  country  from  wfalcb  the  Inimigranta  obtain  their 
wagn,  inaamncb  u  itr  working  claae  may  thus  be  forced  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living;  and  he  qnerica  whether  the  Im- 
mlgntlon  of  Chinese  into  Anstralla  and  the  United  States 
may  not  hare  a  like  resnlL  In  Anstralla  a  fine  of  £10  per 
capita  was  impoffed  to  prevent  such  immigration.  Recently 
•IW>  the  United  States  has  passed  restrictive  laws  in  this 
Kgaid.  Even  i.  S.  Mill,  at  the  time  when  the  national  life 
of  the  English  pet^ie  seemed  threatened  by  the  Immigtation 
«( Iriah  laborers,  would  have  had  no  healtation  in  prohibit- 
ing tliis  immigration,  so  as  to  keep  the  economic  contagion 
frm  fpreading  to  Bngllah  workmen.— IVatufator. 


ing  immigration."  Destutt  de  Tracy  is  right  in 
some  respects;  but  he  has  perhaps  taken  too  little 
account  of  the  moral,  economic  and  providential 
advantages  of  immigration.  It  is  well  and  useful 
for  the  various  nations  of  the  globe  to  come  in 
contact  with  one  another,  to  mingle  together  and 
to  know  something  of  one  another's  interests;  it 
is  advantageous  for  races  to  cross;  and  all  the  re- 
sults of  such  intermingling  can  only  be  attained 
by  emigration.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  certain 
immigrations  have  the  effect  to  lower  wages  and 
deprive  those  people  among  whom  the  emigrants 
settle,  of  a  part  of  the  advantages  their  foresight 
gave  them;  but,  in  any  case,  the  advantage  always 
remains  on  the  side  of  the  prudent  man.  We 
here  see  the  solidarity  of  nations,  and  that  all  na- 
tions have  a  common  interest  in  helping  one  an- 
other to  become  moral  by  the  example  of  good 
habits.  Wc  think  with  Malthus  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  immigration;  but  we  will  say  that 
restriction  would  be  more  easily  justified  in  this 
case  than  in  that  of  products.  When  the  Parisian 
populace  demanded,  in  1848,  the  departure  of  the 
foreign  operatives,  they  were  barbarous,  but  log- 
ical; and  we  remember  that  the  protectionist 
school  at  that  time  had  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing, through  its  press,  how  those  who  opposed 
competition  in  labor  were  less  right  than  those 
who  opposed  competition  in  provisions  and  other 
products.  However,  prohibition  of  immigration 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  force  of 
the  principle  of  population. — Oodwin,  and  many 
publicists  before  and  after  him,  maintained  that 
the  fate  of  populations  depended  chiefly  on  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
good  will  and  ability  of  those  in  power.  This  is  a 
great  and  deplorable  error,  has  given  rise  to  many 
revolutions,  and  has  been  a  partial  cause  of  most 
of  the  political  changes  in  France  since  1789,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  society.  All  political  par- 
ties who  wish  to  come  into  power,  take  advantage 
of  this  error;  and  when  they  have  attained  their 
end,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  advocate  the  opposite 
doctrine:  their  opponents  take  up  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  the  people  listen  to  them.  — "  The 
greatest  danger,  perhaps,  of  modem  times,"  said 
the  president  of  the  French  republic  in  1849,  ad- 
dressing the  exhibitors  of  industrial  products, 
"  arises  from  the  false  idea  which  has  taken  bold 
of  people's  minds,  that  a  government  can  do 
everything,  or  that  it  is  in  the  essence  of  any 
system  to  answer  every  requirement,  to  remedy 
every  evil."  This  belief,  entertained  without  due 
consideration,  was  combated  by  Malthus,  and  his 
ideas  as  a  whole  are  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
of  almost  all  economists  since  Quesnay.  Malthus 
doubtless  spoke  in  hyperbole  when  he  said  that 
the  evils  arising  from  a  bad  government,  com- 
pared with  those  produced  by  the  passions  of 
men,  were  but  as  feathers  floating  on  the  water; 
but  there  is  no  such  exaggeration  in  the  spirit  of 
his  book.  We  can  but  acknowledge  that  bad 
governments  may  do  much  injury  to  a  people, 
may  ruin,  and,  what  is  worse,  demoralize  them; 
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still,  experience  shows  that  the  action  of  the  best 
government  should  be  limited  to  guaranteeing 
security  and  justice,  and  superintending  certain 
public  services  which  can  not,  as  advantageously, 
be  left  to  private  industry;  and  if,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  supreme  and  natural  function,  good  gov- 
ernments may  be  of  great  utility  to  civilization, 
they  are,  neverthdess,  wholly  powerless  to  bring 
about  the  happiness  of  the  citizens,  who  are  the 
only  agents  of  their  own  fortunes,  their  own  com- 
petence, and  their  own  social  position.  —  This 
fundamental  error,  shown  to  be  such  by  all  eco- 
nomic studies,  has  enj^cndered  all  socialistic  doc- 
trines properly  so  called,  and  all  those  which, 
without  having  this  tei-m  applied  to  them,  are 
connected  more  or  less  logically  with  the  same 
principle,  which  is  the  principle  of  communism: 
'  such  as  the  absorption  of  private  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility into  governmental  action;  the  trans- 
formation of  citizens  into  employes,  and  of  private 
industries  into  society  workshops;  a  system  which 
leads  to  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  organ- 
ized society  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  meum 
et  tuvm,  that  is,  to  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
human  race.  —  Admitting  the  hypothesis  that  any 
one  of  these  systems  is  practicable,  and  has  been 
put  in  practice,  and  that  it  secured  the  happiness 
of  the  people  living  under  it,  such  a  system  (as 
Fourier  himself  would  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge), far  from  checking  the  power  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  would  surely  be  its  promoter, 
acting  in  this  like  the  combined  physical  and 
moral  conditions  which  exist  in  North  America. 
Consequently,  although  the  errors  of  these  sys- 
tems may  be  easily  proven,  those  who  are  liable 
to  become  the  victims  of  such  illusions  should  be 
especially  warned  to  follow  the  counsels  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight. — In  view  of  the  facts  we  must 
admit  that  emigration  is  not  likely  to  relieve  a 
country  of  any  considerable  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion; that,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  emigration 
may  be,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
natural  increase  in  nimibers.  Molinari  estimated 
that  the  tide  of  human  beings  from  Europe  to  the 
new  world  in  1850  might  be  half  a  million.  This 
was  due  to  the  following  causes:  the  already  con- 
firmed tendency  of  the  pgople  of  Germany  and 
England  to  leave  their  country;  the  monetary 
pressure  of  1848-7;  improved  means  of  traveling; 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  California  and 
Australia.  But  who  does  not  see,  that,  admitting 
the  permanence  of  this  current,  the  emigration  is 
but  a  small  fraction  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
crease by  births  in  Europe?  Let  us  consider,  in 
the  second  place,  that  emigration  is  an  exporta- 
tion of  capital  and  lalx>r;  that  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  a  cause  of  misery  to  the  country  aban- 
doned; that  those  who  leave  their  native  land  are 
the  more  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  their 
departure  is  for  this  reason  another  cause  of  de- 
generation and  poverty  to  their  country.  Fi- 
nally, let  us  consider  that  the  emigration  of  needy 
classes  often  turns  to  their  disadvantage;  and 
consequently,  instead  of  saying  to  them,  "In- 


crease without  consideration  of  the  results,"  it 
is  more  humane,  more  charitable,  more  Chris- 
tian, to  say:  "It  is  better  not  to  increase  your 
families  than  to  bring  them  up  in  privation,  and 
take  them  to  distant  lands  to  perish."  One  school 
(a  numerous  one)  thinks  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  population  lies  in  the  development  of 
public  and  private  charity.  In  reply  to  this,  the 
economic  school,  especially  Malthus,  and  those 
writers  who  have  been  occupied  with  philanthrop- 
ic questions,  call  attention  to  the  serious  difficul- 
ties resulting  both  to  society  and  to  the  needy 
classes,  from  ill-directed  charity.  "  If  care  is  not 
taken,  the  person  aided  or  relieved  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  seek  alms,  his  feeling  of  dignity  is 
blunted,  the  spring  of  his  morality  is  weakened, 
and  he  slips  rapidly  down  to  vice,  which,  in  its 
turn,  augments  his  poverty.  He  then  becomes 
selfish,  thoughtless  of  the  future  of  his  children,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  his  unfortunate  companion,  and 
even  of  his  own,  intemperate,  incapable  of  the 
least  restraint,  and  at  last  even  sometimes  insensible 
to  the  loss  of  his  little  ones,  from  the  care  of  whom 
death  delivers  him,  and  for  whom  he  well  knows 
the  loss  of  a  lot  like  his  own  isnottobedeplored." 
Montesquieu  (Btprit  de*  Loif,  book  zxiii.,  chap. 
11)  had  already  said:  "People  who  have  abso- 
lutely nothing,  like  beggars,  have  many  children, 
who  are  born  supplied  with  the  implements  needed 
for  that  art." — These  effects  are  notably  produced 
by  official  and  public  charity,  which,  to  those 
assisted,  easily  takes  the  matter-of-course  charac- 
ter of  public  dues.  These  people,  being  at  least 
as  ignorant  as  other  men,  do  not  see  that  what 
they  receive  often  comes  from  the  pockets  of  peo- 
ple as  miserable  as  they,  and  that  it  is  diminidied 
by  all  the  charges  paid  to  tax  collectors  and  ad- 
ministrators, through  whose  hands  the  money 
passes.  Hence  we  see  that  public  charity  demands 
intelligent  superintendence  by  the  public  author- 
ities, and  that  the  unfortunate  should  not  be  able 
to  count  upon  it,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
then  temporarily ;  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
can  not  experience  its  good  effects,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  wrongs  for  them  to  count 
upon  it  to  bring  up  their  families  and  improve 
their  condition.  The  greatest  aid  a  state,  county 
or  town  could  give,  would  not  be  worth  one  hour's 
labor  dally,  or  one  degree  more  of  activity,  morality 
and  foresight  in  the  famUy.  —  If  public  charity  Is 
inadequate,  private  charity  is  still  more  so.  Few 
men  seem  naturally  inclined  to  share  with  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  gospel 
seem  to  be  neither  practicable  nor  practiced  save 
by  a  small  niuiber  of  elect  souls,  or  by  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  quite  exceptional  cases  where 
human  sympathy  is  excited  to  an  unwonted  degree. 
Bcrenger  spoke  reasonably,  when,  presiding  over 
a  benevolent  society,  he  said  that  charity  is  a  sen- 
timent which  must  be  continually  aroused  by  new 
demonstrations,  by  the  attraction  of  pleasures,  by 
the  allurements  offered  to  vanity,  so  to  speak;  and 
finally,  that  it  procures  but  ephemeral  resources: 
that  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  men  are  constituted. 
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some  would  take  advantage  of  the  self-sacrifloe 
of  others,  and  would  be  the  more  improyident, 
indolent   and    intemperate,   because    thej  could 
count  on  the  aid  of  their  more  sober  and  Indus- 
trious brethren.     This  is  the  diiflculty  with  which 
all  communistic    associations   have  to  contend. 
Nothing  is  simpler  in  theory  than  to  say:  "Let 
ns  live  like  brethren";  nothing  is  more  difiScult 
in  practice.    This,  then,  is  another  illusion  which 
it  ifi  both  useful  and  charitable  to  dispel  in  the 
needy  classes,  who  must  be  repeatedly  taught 
that  they  can  only  And  the  means  of  improving 
their  condition  in  themselves,  and  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  be  charitable  in  their  turn,  and  not 
live  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.    This 
sabject  admits  of  lengthy  discussion.    We  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here,  but  will  simply  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  article  Chakitt,  with  the  conclusions 
of  which  we  are  in  accord.  —  It  was  with  similar 
ideas  that  Malthus  kpproached  this  great  question 
of  charity  ;  he  was  led  to  make  a  profound  study 
of  charitable  Institutions  in  general,   and  nota- 
bly of  the  poor  tax  in  England.    This  tax  his  crit- 
ics caused  to  be  very  considerably  modified  for 
the  better,  in  1884.    In  the  course  of  his  treatment 
of  this  extensive  subject,  Malthus  found  in  his 
way  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  aid; 
which  was  maintained  by  several  publicists  of  the 
last  century,  was  included  in  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1791  and  of  1798,  proclaimed  again  by 
the  socialistic  schools,  under  the  names  of  right 
to  employment,  ri^t  to  assistance,  right  to  live, 
and  right  to  a  minimum  of  wages,  and  again  em- 
bodied in  the  French  constitution  of  1848,  and 
is  invoked  from  time  to  time  by  all  who  desire  to 
flatter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  populace. 
We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  question,  but 
will  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  Malthus  used  the  phrase  which 
served  as  a  text   f.ir  most  of  the  declamations 
against  him.     This  phrase  was  suppressed  in  his 
second  edition,  but  it  was  taken  up  by  Godwin, 
and  used  thousands  of  times  by  the  opponents  of 
Malthus,  who  represented  it  as  the  foundation  of 
lus  system.     "  The  socialists,"  says  Bastiat  (Bar- 
menia  Eeontnoiquei,  3d  ed.,  1854,  p.  424),    "re- 
peat it  to  satiety;  Pierre  Leroux  repeats  it  in  a 
Uttle  18mo  volume  at  least  forty  times;  it  affords 
a  theme  for  declamation  to  all  second-class  re- 
fonners."    Here  it  is:  "A  man  born  into  a  world 
already  fall,  if  his  family  can  no  longer  support 
him,  or  if  society  can  not  utilize  his  labor,  has  not 
the  least  right  to  demand  any  portion  whatever 
of  food,  and  is  really  superfluous  on  the  earth. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  at  the  great  banquet  of 
nature.    Nature  orders  him  to  withdraw,  and  she 
delays  not  to  put  this  order  into  execution. "    The 
first  phrase  simply  denies  the  right  to  employment 
and  to  existence.     This  is  not  the  one  which  has 
been  most  criticised.    The  second  is  a  rhetorical 
figure,  quite  affected  and  useless,  since  the  idea 
expressed  by  it  is  found  again  in  the  third;  and 
this  laat,  it  most  be  said,  was  neither  accurate  nor 
in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  so  excellent  a  man 


as  Malthus.  Malthus  did  not  mean  to  tell  one 
who  has  not  a  family  able  to  support  him,  or 
whose  labor  can  not  be  utilized  by  society,  to 
depart,  but  to  convey  to  him,  in  the  most  positive 
and  most  peremptory,  in  the  most  frank  and  true 
manner,  that  he  has  naught  to  expect  save  from 
the  kindness  of  his  fellow-men,  from  whom  he 
has  no  rights  to  demand,  and  nothing  to  exact, 
under  penalty  of  dissolving  society.  He  meant 
to  say  to  heads  of  families  and  all  who  help  in- 
crease the  human  race,  that  the  limits  of  charity 
are  very  restricted,  and  that  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings are  not  slow  in  shortening  the  days  of  those 
whose  services  society  can  not  bay,  or,  which 
amounte  to  the  same  thing,  who  can  not  render  it 
useful  service.  —  We  do  not  mean  that  this  truth 
is  not  really  distressing,  and  that  it  should  not 
astound  those  who  have  cherished  the  illusion 
that  by  means  of  emigration,  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands,  the  common  use  of  potatoes,  econom- 
ical soups,  or  any  other  means  devised  by  com- 
pulsory philanthropy  or  credulous  policy,  we 
might  be  relieved  from  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  unfortunates;  but  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  if  this  condition  of  things  is  alarm- 
ing, Malthus  did  not  invent  it  nor  counsel  it:  he 
simply  showed  its  existence,  and  warned  heads  of 
families  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  others  who  help 
increase  the  human  race  out  of  proportion  to  their 
means  of  labor.  It  is  nature,  and  not  Malthus, 
that  placed  human  beings  on  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  yet  this  unfortunate  scholar  is  held  re- 
sponsible; much  as  if  a  sentinel  should  be  pun- 
ished for  his  cry  of  alarm,  in  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger  I — We  desired  to  quote  this  passage, 
because  it  has  a  scientific  and  historic  interest, 
and  because  it  has  been  said  that  Malthus  shrank 
from  facing  Us  own  work.  Malthus,  far  from 
retracting  his  statement,  reproduced  the  same 
idea  in  another  passage  in  bis  last  edition,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  liberty  which  he  desires  shall  be  left  to 
the  father  of  a  family,  at  his  risk  and  peril.  Mal- 
thus always  manifested  a  good  disposition  in  his 
writings;  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
turned  aside,  even  by  injustice,  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth;  for  his  calmness,  his  self- 
possession,  his  courtesy  toward  opponents  (who 
were  far  from  reciprocating  it)  were  truly  remark- 
able. I  might  cite  here  many  respectable  author- 
ities in  support  of  the  opinions  of  Malthus;  but  I 
will  only  quote  Bastiat,  whom  some  have  repre- 
sented as  against  him.  Bastiat  wrote  in  1844  (in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Assessment  of  the  Land  Tax  in 
Landes,"  p.  SS):  "The  doctrine  of  3Ialthus  has 
been  attacked  of  late ;  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  gloomy  and  discouraging.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing,  if  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence could  diminish  and  even  disappear,  without 
mankind  being  the  worse  fed,  clothed,  lodged  and 
cared  for  in  Infancy,  old  age  and  sickness.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact,  nor  is  it  possible:  it  is  even 
contradictory.  I  can  not  understand  the  outcry 
of  which  Malthus  has  been  the  object.  What  has 
this  celebrated  economist  revealed?    His  system 
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is,  after  all,  but  a  methodical  commentary  oq  this 
very  old  and  evident  truth:  Wlien  men  can  no 
longer  produce  a  sufflcient  quantity  of  such  things 
as  support  life,  they  must  diminish  in  numbers; 
and  if  prudence  and  foresight  do  not  provide 
these  things,  suffering  must  ensue."  This  is,  in 
other  words,  the  very  proposition  which  brought 
so  much  reproach  on  Malthus,  most  of  whose 
opinions  were  shared  by  Bastiat  in  his  Harmonies, 
who,  nevertheless,  erroneously  reproaches  him  on 
some  points,  r—  We  now  arrive  at  the  last  category 
of  methods  enumerated,  and  the  one  to  which,  as 
we  acknowledge,  we  attribute  the  greatest  efficacy. 
Economists  are  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  sup- 
pression of  abuses  and  monopolies,  the  repeal  of 
bad  legislative  or  reglementary  measures,  that  all 
economic  and  financial  reforms,  may,  by  produc- 
ing a  cessation  of  the  causes  of  impoverishment 
and  misery,  revive  labor,  bring  competence  to  a 
population  subjected  to  a  bad  government,  and 
with  competence,  morality  and  instruction,  and 
with  morality,  foresight.  They  aim  to  find  the 
means  of  increasing  capital,  the  conditions  under 
which  land,  capital  and  labor  may  be  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  laws  of  distributive  justice  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  social  revenue.  They 
are  the  first  to  proclaim  that  when  over-crowded 
populations  exist,  the  best  means  of  either  ame- 
liorating their  lot  or  of  preventing  the  increase  of 
misery,  consist  in  the  development  of  labor  and 
the  increase  of  capital,  which  raise  wages.  We 
might  dwell  at  length  on  this  point;  but  we  limit 
ourselves  to  recalling  the  good  effects  of  the 
reforms  in  England,  which  have  had  so  happy  an 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  since  they  have  resulted  in  obtaining  for 
them  more  food,  clothing  and  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  they  have  paid  for  with  more  and 
better  remunerated  labor.  Now,  what  does  this 
example  prove?  and  what  are  we  to  conclude  from 
the  remedies  favored  by  economists  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people,  if  not  that  legislators  should 
study  into  abuses  and  charge  the  government 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  them  disappear? 
But  while  waiting  for  the  termination  of  these 
abuses,  so  slow  In  becoming  eradicated,  while 
waiting  for  the.se  improvements,  so  tardy  in  arriv- 
ing, generations  are  successively  passing  away, 
and  the  need  of  counsels  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight continually  exists. — Doubtless  humanity  has 
progressed,  through  all  its  misfortunes,  by  its  in-, 
herent  attribute  of  perfectibility ;  doubtless  the 
arts  of  production  in  general,  and  of  agricultural 
production  in  particular,  have  continually  dis- 
tributed a  larger  share  of  comfort  in  the  world; 
doubtless  men  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
finding  in  their  very  numbers  resoiu'ces  unknown 
in  countries  sparsely  populated:  but  all  this  in  no 
wise  weakens  the  force  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, the  difficulty  of  procuring  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  need  of  men  depending  first  of 
all  on  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 
activity,  foresight  and  industry,  for  their  support 
and  that  of  their  families.  —  VII.  Conclcbion. 


If  we  now  attempt  to  formulate  the  fundamental 
propositions  we  have  set  forth  in  this  article,  we 
shall  say:  1.  Population  has  an  organic  tendency 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 2.  In  fact,  every  population  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
8.  But  this  limitation  may  be  morally  preventive 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  or  physically 
repressive  through  the  suffering,  misery  and  vice 
which  an  excess  of  population  entails,  or  which 
arise  from  the  disproportion  between  the  numbs- 
of  men  and  the  capital  which  may  give  them  em- 
ployment. 4.  The  absence  of  the  preventive 
limitation  of  the  number  of  childr^i  is  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  families  and  society,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  morals.  —  To  these  conclusions  we  add 
the  following,  which  embrace  the  principal  points 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  book  on  population  ("Over- 
Population  and  its  Remedy,"  London,  18^,  8vo): 
5.  A  country  is  over-populat^  when  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  although  able  bodied  and  capable  of 
labor,  are  permanently  imable  to  earn  a  sufficiency 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  6.  Over-population  is 
generally  produced  by  misery,  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  improvidence,  which  leads 
to  premature  (and,  we  may  add,  to  prolific)  mar- 
riages.* 7.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  competence 
checks  the  increase  of  population  by  giving  those- 
who  enjoy  it  a  desire  to  retain  it,  and  by  conse- 
quently opposing  the  inclination  to  marriage;  and, 
we  may  add,  by  causing  prudence  in  the  married. 
8.  In  countries  where  population  exceeds,  not 
subsistence,  but  the  resources  of  labor,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  capital  which  remunerates 
labor,  the  inhabitants  either  live  in  poverty,  or  in 
complete  misery.  In  the  former  case,  the  popula- 
tion increases  with  a  rapidity  which  La  not  coun- 
terbalanced for  a  greater  or  less  time ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, its  progress  is  retarded  by  the  mortality  which 
results  from  privation  and  suffering.  9.  The 
theory  of  Malthus  is  true,  if  not  precisely  as  he 
stated  it,  yet  according  to  his  general  tenor.  10. 
There  are  three  circumstances  which  can  restore 
competence  to  a  population  a  prey  to  misery: 
emigration  on  a  large  scale;  the  increase  of  the 
capital  which  remunerates  labor,  or  an  extended 
market  for  products;  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
such  things  as  are  essential  to  life,  in  consequence 
of  trade  being  unrestricted,  though  the  rate  of 
wages  may  be  unchanged.  11.  A  good  law  in 
regard  to  public  aid,  which  shall  provide  that  the 
poor  never  receive,  either  in  money  or  goods,  more 
than  the  minimum  of  wages  earned  by  a  work- 
man; that  aid  at  the  workhouse  be  the  rule,  and 


*  Mr.  TbomtOD'H  Ungaage  Is  as  follows:  "Xiaeir,  tlie  in- 
evitable effect  and  aymptom  of  over-population,  aeems  lo  be 
likewise  its  principal  promoter."  "JSzccpt  when  people 
are  placed  In  situations  in  wUch,  being  unable  to  estimate 
correctly  the  amount  of  employment,  they  ovemte  tbeir 
means  of  subsistence;  or,  when  some  political  amngeinent. 
such  as  a  charitable  provision  for  the  poor,  enoonniges  them 
to  get  families  around  them  which  they  can  not  themselves 
maintain,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  wherever  populatioD 
has  received  an  undue  influence,  the  people  have  lieen  lint 
rendered  reckless  by  privation."— TVonsfoter. 
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home  aid  the  exception;  and  the  prevention  of 
the  more  disastrous  effects  of  competition  of 
workmen,  by  maintaining  a  sufficient  rate  of 
wages.  This  last  conclusion  lias  more  especial 
reference  to  England.  —  To  these  conclusions  we 
add  the  following:  12.  People  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  power  of  political  constitutions,  on 
plans  for  reorganizing  society,  or  on  the  ephemeral 
rvsouroes  of  charity,  to  counterbalance  the  effects 
of  the  principle  of  increase.  18,  Emigration, 
improvement  in  agriculture,  progress  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  increase  of  capital,  reforms  and 
(-■conomic  progress  may  neutralize,  to  some  extent, 
ibe  force  of  the  principle  of  population;  but  their 
sood  effects  are  produced  more  slowly  than  the 
number  of  men  increases.  14.  Families  should 
rely,  above  all,  on  themselves,  on  their  labor,  their 
conduct,  their  foresight,  and  especially  their  pru- 
dence in  the  marriage  relation.  15.  The  prin- 
ciple of  population,  far  from  being  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  the 
masses,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaven  of  progress, 
when  it  is  supported  by  the  prudence  of  man. 
16.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society  that  the  peo- 
ple be  made  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts,  with 
the  condition  of  things  such  as  they  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  such  as  polit- 
ical economy,  coming  to  the  aid  of  morals,  shows 
them  to  be.  This  knowledge  will  lead  people  to 
adi  what  is  possible,  and  will  enable  them  to 
obtain,  sooner  or  later,  what  is  just.  It  will  pro- 
tect them  against  the  moral  epidemics  caused  by 
those  adventurers  in  the  realm  of  thought,  who 
throw  out  upon  the- world  a  confused  mixture  of 
truth  and  error;  it  will  give  form  to  those  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  dignity,  of  order  and  foresight,  with- 
out which  all  conceivable  improvements  would  be, 
for  the  poorest  classes  in  particular,  and  for  soci- 
ety in  general,  almost  without  object  and  without 
significance.  (The  statistics  in  this  article  have 
been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  translator.) 
(See  Chakitt,  Competttioh,  Emigbation,  Pau- 

FEBIBIf,  RXNT,  BiaST  TO  EltFLOTMBKT,  WaOES, 
WOBKMKN.) 
K.  i.  L.,  Tr.  JOeBFH  GaBKIES. 

PORTUGAL.  A  kingdom  situated  in  the 
southwest  extremity  of  Europe  and  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  a  sixth  part  of  whose  area  it  occupies. 
Its  extent  is  83,162  square  kilometres;  the  area  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  is 
1,725  square  kilometres;  the  population  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1864, 8,829,618  mhabitants 
on  the  continent,  and  858,792  in  the  adjacent 
islands;  in  1871  the  total  population  was  estimated 
St  4,867,882  inhabitants.  At  the  taking  of  the  last 
ceDsafi,in  1878,  it  was  found  to  be  4, 100, 81 5  on  the 
continent,  259,800  on  the  Azores,  and  180,584  on 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo ;  a  total  of  4,550,699. 
The  total  population  of  the  kingdom,  leaving 
the  colonies  out  of  consideration,  was,  in  1878, 
4,745,124.  Its  colonies  have  an  area  of  1,822,099 
square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  8,806,247, 
Kcoiding  to  the  last  official  returns. —  I.  Omuiitu- 


tion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy public  affairs  were  administered  by  the  euria, 
an  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  nobility.  The 
first  written  constitution  is  made  to  date  back  to 
the  statute  of  the  cortes  of  Lam^go,  which,  in 
1848,  established,  it  is  said,  the  independence  of 
Portugal  and  regulated  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne.  Portugal  thenceforth,  like  Spain, 
had  cortes,  composed  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility 
and  deputies  from  the  cities,  who  defended  their 
liberties  against  the  kings.  The  Spanish  domina- 
tion silenced  the  cortes.  The  house  of  Braganza 
constituted  them  consulting  bodies.  The  govern- 
ment ceased,  in  1688,  to  ask  them  to  vote  the  taxes. 
After  the  war  of  independence  maintained  against 
Napoleon  I.  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  insurrec- 
tionary juntas  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes.  The  king  of  Portugal  had  been  obliged 
to  betake  himself  to  Brazil,  and  the  English  gov- 
erned the  country  which  they  had  delivered.  The 
people  rose  iip  against  English  rule,  and  the  cortes 
proclaimed,  in  1822,  a  constitution  very  like  the 
one  which  Spain  had  adopted  in  1812,  a  constitu- 
tion which  recognized  at  once  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  authorized  the  exclusive  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  laws  were  made 
by  one  assembly  only,  without  the  conctirrence  of 
the  king.  The  king,  on  hearing  this,  returned  to 
Europe.  The  cortes  refused  to  admit  Brazil  to 
national  representation.  That  vast  country  sepa- 
rated from  Portugal,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  remained  there,  was 
declared  emperor.  Another  son  of  the  king,  Don 
Miguel,  attempted  in  Portugal  a  counter-revolu- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  troops;  he  had  the  minis- 
ters arrested,  and  put  his  father  under  surveillance. 
French  intervention  re-established  the  authority 
of  the  king,  who  repealed  the  constitution,  and 
replaced  it  by  the  feudal  charter  attributed  to 
the  cortes  of  Lam^go.  At  his  death,  in  1826,  the 
emperor  of  Brazil  relinquished  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  had  his  daughter  Dona  Maria 
proclaimed  queen  of  the  latter,  and  gave  Portugal 
(April  12)  about  the  same  charter  as  that  which 
he  had  framed  for  Brazil.  But  Don  Miguel,  the 
regent,  overthrew  the  charter,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed legitimate  and  absolute  monarch,  and  or- 
dered arrests  and  executions,  so  that  Don  Pedro, 
who  had  abdicated  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  his  son,  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  re-established  his  daughter  in 
power  and  proclaimed  his  charter  anew,  Septem- 
ber, 1888:  France,  England  and  Spain  guaran- 
teed, a  year  later,  by  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  the  independence  of  Portugal,  which 
was  not  recognized  till  1841,  by  the  three  powers 
of  the  north.  "We  shall  not  relate  the  military 
insurrections  which  disturbed  the  new  reign.  The 
constitution  of  1822  was  re-established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  and  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro  in  1842. 
But  the  insurrections  continued.  The  most  liberal 
chartists  averted  the  dangers  of  the  country  by 
uniting  with  the  septembrists  (the  authors  of  the 
revolution  of  1886),  and  by  consenting  to  modify 
the  charter.    This  union  formed  the  progressist 
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party,  called  the  regenertUory  party.  The  sources 
of  public  law  are  now  the  charter,  Carta  Gmstitu- 
eionai,  of  April  29, 1826,  ftnd  the  additional  act, 
aeta  adidonal,  of  July  5,  1862. — The  charter 
distinguishes  four  powers :  the  legislative,  the 
"ipoderating,"  the  executive,  and  the  judicial; 
the  first  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the  cortes, 
which  has,  like  him,  the  right  to  propose  laws. 
The  cortes  makes  the  laws,  and  suspends  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  The  king  sanctions  the  laws 
or  rejects  them.  The  cortes  is  divided  into  two 
chambers.  The  chamber  of  peers  is  composed  of 
the  infantas,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  citizens  nomi- 
nated at  will  by  the  king;  their  dignity  is  hered- 
itary. There  are  about  100  members,  but  their 
number  is  not  limited.  The  chamber  of  depu- 
ties is  composed  of  149  members,  elected  for  four 
years.  The  session  lasts  three  months.  According 
to  the  charter,  they  are  selected  by  election  of 
two  degrees.  Those  eligible  for  election  and  the 
electors  of  each  degree  (in  the  province  and  com- 
munes) were  required  to  have  an  income  of  400, 
200  and  100  milreis  respectively.  The  additional 
act  of  1852  established  direct  election  by  electors 
aged  twenty-one  years  (instead  of  twenty-flve)  and 
lowered  the  property  qualification  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  election.  A  new  electoral  law  of  Nov.  23, 
1859,  exacted  that  the  income,  theretofore  inde- 
terminate, should  be  territorial,  but  it  lowered  it 
10  per  cent.,  and  even  100  per  cent.,  in  favor  of 
the  farming  population,  which  renders  suffrage 
almost  universal.  It  is  sufiBcient  to  pay  about  six 
francs  or  ten  milreis  of  personal  taxes  or  of  taxes 
upon  the  honararia  in  the  municipal  chambers  or 
in  the  benevolent  corporations,  or  to  be  a  tenant 
of  land  paying  five  milreis  of  a  land  tax,  etc., 
to  be  an  elector.  The  professors  of  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction  are  electors,  and  eligible 
without  any  qualification.  The  number  of  elect- 
ors was,  in  1872,  438,306;  the  number  of  those 
eligible  to  office  wr.s  87,228.  The  same  law  of 
1859  divided  Portucal  into  165  electoral  districts, 
each  of  which  appoinl^i  a  deputy;  but  this  number 
was  reduced  to  107  by  a  law  of  1869.  The  colonies 
are  represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by 
seven  deputies.  —  Under  the  name  of  moderating 
pmeer,  the  charter  places  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
the  appointment  of  the  peers,  the  extraordinary 
convocation  or  prolongation  of  the  cortes,  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  ap- 
pointment or  dismissal  of  ministers,  the  suspension 
of  magistrates  in  cases  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  and 
of  the  mitigation  of  punishments,  and  the  right  of 
amnesty.  These  prerogatives,  which  are  found  in 
all  constitutional  monarchies,  are  those  of  kings 
considered  as  mediators  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation;  this  dittinction,  wholly  theo- 
retical, which  forms  the  most  original  of  the  ele- 
ments borrowed  by  Don  Pedro  from  the  ideal 
constitution  of  Benjamin  Constant,  is  found  only 
in  the  charters  of  Portugal  and  Brazil. — The 
second  power  of  the  king  is  the  executive  power; 
he  exercises  this  throtigh  his  ministers  and  with 


the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  which  b  ratl^r 
a  privy  council,  composed,  when  full,  ot  thirteen 
ordinary  acid  three  extraordinary  members  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  whom  the  king  also  consalts 
when  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  governmental 
or  moderating  power.  The  privy  council  in  1883 
consisted  of  twelve  members.  ,The  king  can  not 
enter  into  any  kind  of  concordat,  agreement  or 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  cortes;  the  right 
of  declaring  war  and  concluding  a  peace  rests, 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  l^islaiive  as- 
sembly. —  The  judicial  power  is  exeivised  by  in- 
dependent magistrates  and  by  juries. — The  charter 
guarantees  to  all  citizens  individual  liberty,  invio- 
lability of  domicile  and  secrecy  of  letters,  the  right 
of  petition  and  liberty  of  the  press.  But  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  these  liberties  may  be  suspended  by  the 
government  or  the  assemblies,  by  virtue  of  the  final 
article  of  the  charter,  of  which  partiefl  have  made 
the  greatest  use.  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  titles 
left  to  the  nobility.  The  hierarchy  of  the  noibility 
comprises  the  grandeeihip,  the  titled  nobility  and 
the  simple  nobility  of  the  JUUUgot.  The  peerage 
gives  a  right  to  grandeethip.  Titles  have  been  lav- 
ishly bestowed,  and  the  revolutionary  nobility  is 
more  numerous  than  the  old  nobility.  A  very  great 
part  of  the  Portuguese  soil  is  inalienable  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  descending  with  their  titles; 
hence  the  progressist  party  demand  that  it  shall  be 
changed  into  allodial  estates.  —  II.  AdminiidTatitit 
OrgarmaUon.  The  central  administration  is  di- 
vided between  seven  ministries  and  a  financial 
committee,  the  junta  of  public  credit.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  seven  ministries:  1. 
Foreign  affairs;  2.  Interior  (provincial  and  com- 
munal administration,  police,  health,  charity,  the 
press,  public  instruction  and  fine  arts);  3.  Eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  justice;  4.  Public  works, 
commerce  and  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry  (created  in  1852  after  the  triumi^  of  the 
progressists) ;  6.  Finance ;  6.  War ;  7.  Marine, 
and  the  colonies. — The  administmtion  and  admin- 
istrative law  are  regulated  by  a  code  promulgated 
March  18, 1842.  llie  kingdom  is  divided,  accord- 
ing- to  this  code,  into  twenty-one  districts,  seven- 
teen on  the  continent  and  four  on  the  islands. 
They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  French  depart- 
ments. The  division  into  provinces  (Estramadura, 
Upper  and  Lower  Beira,  Minho,  Tras  os  Monies, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve)  has  no  interest  except  in 
view  of  economic  questions,  whose  study  it  fa- 
cilitates, this  division  having  rather  to  do  with 
the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  distrirts  are 
divided  into  292  eonctiha»,  or  cantons,  of  which 
twenty -nine  are  on  the  islands,  and  8,990  firegvt- 
titu,  or  parishes,  of  which  172  are  on  the  islands. 
Each  district  is  administered  by  a  governor,  each 
canton  by  an  administrator,  or  mayor,  appointed 
by  the  king.  —  In  the  chief  town  of  each  district 
a  general  junta,  composed  of  thirteen  elected 
proeuradores,  meets,  and  a  district  council,  com 
posed  of  the  civil  governor  as  president  and  four 
councilors  appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  propo- 
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sition  of  tbe  junta.  In  the  chief  place  of  each 
commune  there  is  a  municipal  chamber,  composed 
of  from  five  to  twelve  vereadm-ei  and  a  municipal 
rooDcil  of  from  five  to  twelve  vogaet.  The  cham- 
ber presents  the  budget  to  the  junta  of  the  district, 
and  directs  electoral  operations;  the  council  ad- 
ministers and  deliberates  with  the  chamber  upon 
the  more  important  interests  of  the  commune. 
The  administrator  has  only  a  consulting  voice.  In 
each  parish  there  is  a  local  junta,  composed  of  the 
church  wardens  and  of  the  leading  men,  presided 
over  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  which  regulates 
the  onployment  of  the  revenues  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  building  churehes,  of  worship  and  of 
works  of  charity;  a  regedbr  executes  the  orders  of 
the  junta  relative  to  police  matters,  and  represents 
the  parish  before  the  council  of  the  commune. 
The  king  can  dissolve  tbe  chambers  of  the  districts 
and  of  tbe  communes;  the  governor,  that  of  the 
parishes.  —  The  duties  of  police  are  fulfilled  in 
each  parish  by  the  regedor  and  certain  police 
guards  of  the  middle  class  of  the  place;  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  by  a  municipal  guard  and  by  special 
police  corps.  The  surveillance  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  of  the  public  health  is  confided  to  a 
board  of  health.  —  III.  FVnaneet.  The  adminis- 
tntioD  of  the  finances  is  divided  l)etween  the 
ministiy  and  the  junta  of  public  credit,  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  consolidated  debt,  and 
cnnposed  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  king;  the  others  are  elected,  one 
by  the  chamber  of  peers,  one  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  two  by  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
representing  the  debt.  —  The  taxes  are  voted  for 
one  year,  and  the  sums  voted  for  each  item  of  ez- 
pen.<ie  can  not  be  otherwise  applied  without  a 
special  law.  The  transfers  from  one  accoimt  to 
another  are  voted  in  the  same  way,  by  decree, 
with  the  advise  of  the  council  of  ministers.  — 
The  government  may  open  supplementary  and 
extraordinaiy  credits,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  state.  There  is  always  a  deficit  in  the 
finances  of  Portugal.  In  1872-S  it  was  8,000,000 
milr^;  the  budget  of  1873-4  estimated  it  at 
1.054,000  mib^is.  The  causes  of  tbe  deficit  are 
of  long  standing  and  numerous.  (See  note.) 
These  causes  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  under 
the  old  regime,  emigration  to  the  colonies,  the 
African  and  Asiatic  wars,  the  donations  to  the 
clergy,  the  hereditary  pensions  of  the  nobility, 
the  exemptions  from  taxes,  and  the  great  landed 
estates;  since  the  granting  of  the  cliarter,  the 
iiODeii  of  paper  money,  the  loans,  the  division  of 
the  goods  of  the  clergy  among  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  patriolt,  and  political  troubles.  —  Various 
mea-sures  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the  deficit.  1. 
The  salaries  of  all  functionaries  were  reduced. 
The  civil  Ust  did  not  escape  this  reduction,  and 
tbe  crown  surrenders  every  year  to  the  state 
nearly  a  third  of  its  revenues.  2.  The  liquida- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt  was  suspended.  3.  As- 
sured pensions  are  only  given  to  magistrates  and 
Iffofeasore;  the  other  functionaries  receive  pen- 
skBis  only  when  the  treasury  has  funds  on  hand. 


A  distinction  is  made  between  pensions  of  consid- 
eration and  of  non-consideration;  the  first  are  paid 
regularly.  4.  An  unpopular  tax  was  put  upon 
com  and  fiour,  which  has  provoked  many  out- 
breaks without  accomplishing  the  desired  result. 
—  The  collection  of  the  taxes  rests  upon  very 
many  inextricable  bases,  certain  taxes  being  local, 
others  general;  some  are  collected  directly  by  the 
state,  others  farmed  out;  some  subject  to  the 
previous  deductions  of  various  corporations ;  a 
great  number  are  burdened  by  hypothecation, 
often  divided  among  various  creditors;  almost  nil 
are  complicated  by  accessory  duties  and  additional 
hundredtlis  of  the  monetary  unit.  A  great  num- 
ber, temporarily  established,  have  become  perma- 
nent. These  complications  multiply  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  the  taxes  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  control.  — The  following  are  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  years  mentioned,  in 
milreis: 


TBABa 

ReeeipM. 

ExpendltUTM. 

1860-1861 

ir!@:s8o 

18.801,518 
14.880,415 

16,871,866 
18,586,747 
80,738,867 
15.989.878 
16,884,419 
16,616,096 
18,464,894 

Mllrela. 
14,096,850 

1861-1868 

14.898.708 

1868-1868 

15.744,580 

1868-1864 „ 

16,9I0,8!>4 

1864-1865 

18,586.745 

186S-1866 

80,886,868 

186ft-1867 

81,018,010 

1867-1888    — 

88,6Ui,87ft 

1869-1870 

81,115,460 

18n-18!S 

The  following  are  the  Ust  and  figures  of  the  va- 
rious direct  taxes  for  1878-4.  The  whole  of  the 
receipts  was  estimated  at  28,164,104  milreis. 

Hllrali. 

Land  taxes 8,045,805 

Sumptaary  taxes 117,040 

Taxes  on  rent 804,980 

Industrial  taxea 1,885,880 

Bank  taxes 147,000 

Taxes  on  the  Interest  on  capitals 836,960 

Taxes  on  pardons,  etc 154,840 

UnlTcrsity  i^lstration 190,710 

Taxes  on  mines 81,500 

Vftrions  taxea 806,844 

Stamps,  etc 1,987,000 

Licenses  (sale  of  tot>acoo) 41,600 

8  per  cent,  of  debts 88,000 

Miacellaneons  taxes 864,854 

Beduction  In  the  salaries  of  employes 40,400 

The  following  is  a  table  of  tbe  Indirect  taxes 
for  1873-4 : 

MUreis. 

Sntieson  Imports S,lS2.7ao 

Duties  on  exports 166,600 

Duties  on  re-exportations 84,860 

C'omplemental  duties 880,000 

Duties  on  tonnage,  sanatory  taxes,  etc 188,604 

Duties  on  consumption  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon 1,460,800 

Duties  on  tobacco 287,000 

Duties  on  railway  transit 5«,.W0 

Duties  on  flsb  and  cereals 162,000 

Duties  on  wine  and  meat .'. 1,806,000 

Postofflce 511,000 

Telegraphs 62.100 

Railroads  of  the  south  and  southeast 427.600 

National  printing  office  and  official  Journal 116,000 

Total 10,881,814 
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Ordinary  ezpenditaros—  kukU. 

Domestic  consolidated  debt 6,829,0)0 

Foreign  consolidated  debt 8,847,889 

Ministry  of  finances 8,645,0re 

Ministry  of  the  interior  1,858,251 

Ministry  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs SS2,788 

Ministry  of  war 8,«6,038 

Ministry  of  marine  and  the  colonies.-... 1,064,860 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 847,977 

Ministry  of  public  works 1,9SS,186 

Total 81,681,611 

Extraordinary  expenditures 1,3%,a80 

Total  expenditures 38,906,991 

(See  note.)  In  the  expenditures  of  the  ministry 
of  finance  are  comprised  the  civil  list  and  the 
appanages,  612,000  milreis ;  the  cortes,  -92,000 ; 
the  debts  to  be  borne  by  the  treasury,  929,110; 
pensions,  447,468;  customs  duties,  688,921 ;  mint 
and  stamps,  80,782;  general  administration, 
757,581. — The  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic works  comprise:  administration,  579,174  mil- 
reis; roads,  170,000;  railways,  22,885;  telegraphs 
and  lighthouses,  143,200;  postofflce,  814,530;  for- 
ests, 48,282.  (See  note.)  The  object  of  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  is  also  public  works 
(roads,  railways,  ports).  —  The  following  are  the 
budgets  of  the  different  special  funds,  of  local 
and  other  administrations : 


Dotations  of  tbe  clergy  (1864-5) 

Bull  of  the  crusade  (1867-8) 

General  connrils  of  districts  (1866-7) 
Establishments  of  benevolence  (1861). 


R«eetpta, 


mirels. 

641,009 

64.311 

884.721 

1,131,060 


Expendi- 
tures. 


MUrels. 

641,009 
87,863 

448,539 
1,088,178 


— ^The  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Kllreia.  XllrelB. 

IBSa 89,100,000  1809 149,888,788 

1888 86,448,000  1864 186,485,880 

1844 79,588,000  1866 194.«4a4S8 

1858 88,811,000  1869 898,805,978 

1856 89,884,000  1878 860,000,000 

1860 185,863,816 

—  rv.  MOitary  Organization.  The  Portuguese 
are  obliged  to  serve,  from  the  time  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age  till  they  are  twenty-three,  in  the  act- 
ive army,  and  then  five  years  in  the  reserve.  Re- 
cruitment takes  place  by  conscription.  Substitu- 
tion is  allowed.  Teachers  are  exempt.  The  laws 
of  July  17,  1855,  and  June  4,  1859,  insured  the 
regular  practice  of  recruitment  and  the  exact 
payment  of  the  troops  ;  the  absence  of  these  two 
conditions  bad  formerly  made  the  army  "a  dan- 
ger to  public  order."  The  present  organization 
of  the  army  rests  upon  the  law  of  June  23,  1864, 
modified  by  different  decrees  of  1868  and  by 
decree  of  Oct.  4,  1869;  also  by  the  laws  of  1875 
and  1877.  (Seenote.)— V.  PuUie  Charity.  Out- 
side of  Li8tx>n  the  public  treasury  is  freed,  by  the 
active  charity  of  individuals  and  the  communes, 
from  the  necessity  of  all  contribution  to  benevo- 
lent institutions.  There  is  hardly  a  village  in 
Portugal  which  has  not  one  or  more  hospitals  or 
asylums;  and  they  are  all  magnificent.  Lisbon 
has  six.    Public  assistance  is  directed  by  a  general 


board  of  charity.  The  Institutions  of  cnarity 
have  for  resources  their  own  property,  contribu- 
tions of  the  communes,  subsidies  of  the  state  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lottery.  But  this 
charity  does  not  appear  to  exercise  a  preventive 
influence  on  the  mortality  of  foundlings,  however 
well  cared  for  they  may  be  in  the  asylums  open 
to  them.  Neither  docs  it  prevent  the  misery, 
prevalent  in  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  pauper- 
ism of  industrial  countries.  The  only  escape, 
and  that  only  a  contingent  one,  from  this  mbery, 
is  emigration,  which  drives  thousands  of  Portu- 
guese every  year  to  Brazil. — Vl.  Public  Instrue- 
lion.  The  decree  of  Sept.  20,  1844,  established 
two  kinds  of  primary  schools  :  some  elementary, 
properly  so  called,  others  higher ;  in  the  latter, 
geometry  is  taught.  Primary  instruction  is  ob- 
ligatory under  penalty  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
parents  or  of  deprivation  of  political  rights  for 
five  years;  but  this  law  is  hardly  ever  enforced. 
— Although  the  communes  contribute  to  the  pri- 
mary and  university  education  by  annual  contribu- 
tions, the  grant  of  the  state  is  the  greatest  resource 
of  public  instruction.  This  grant  amounted  in 
1870  to  200,000  milreis;  the  share  of  the  communes 
was  only  50,000  milreis.  In  1838,  there  were 
only  966  schools  for  boys,  and  twenty -five  schools 
for  girls;  in  1870  the  former  numbered  1 ,950,  with 
104,000  pupils,  and  the  latter  numbered  850,  with 
28,(XX)  pupils.  —  Secondary  instruction  is  given 
in  tbe  lyceums:  there  is  one  such  lyceum  in  each 
district.  The  humanities,  the  sciences  and  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  economy  are  taught  in 
them.  Higher  education  is  afforded  by  the  imiver- 
sity  of  Colmbra.  Its  course  comprises  theology, 
civil  and  canon  law  (with  political  economy), 
medicine,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
The  king  established  at  Lisbon,  in  1859,  at  biii 
own  expense,  a  higher  course  of  history,  meta- 
physics, and  ancient  and  modem  literature. 
Portugal  possesses,  besides,  three  academies  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  and 
Madeira ;  a  polytechnic  academy  at  Oporto,  a 
polytechnic  school  at  Lisbon,  two  academies  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  The  two 
most  important  non-teaching  scientific  institutions 
are:  tbe  royal  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in 
1778,  which  corresponds  to  the  French  institute, 
and  has  two  branches,  one  for  physical  sciences, 
and  mathematics,  and  the  other  for  letters  and 
moral  sciences;  and  gremio  UtUrario,  a  free  in- 
stitute. (See  note.)  — VII.  Church  and  State. 
Portugal  did  not  escape  from  the  reign  of  terror 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  marquis 
of  Pombal  abolished  the  punishments  of  the  in- 
quisition and  expelled  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits 
returned,  but  the  inquisition  was  definitively  abol- 
ished in  1820.  The  old  Kings  of  Portugal  were 
only  the  tools  of  the  clergy,  although  one  of  them 
subordinated  all  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  to 
the  reffio  placUo.  The  clergy  pos.'sessed  immense 
estates,  paid  no  taxes,  and  had  750  monasterits 
and  convents  just  before  the  liberal  revolution. 
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A  royal  decree  of  May  38,  1884,  suppressed  all 
tbe  monasteries,  but  rather  through  hatred  than 
through  philosophy;  for  the  Catholic  religion  has 
always  remained  the  religion  of  the  state.    Other 
religions,  however,  are  tolerated.  —  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal liierarchy  consists,  in  the  mother  country,  of  tbe 
patriarch  of  Lisbon,  the  two  archbishops  of  Biaga 
and  Evora,  and  sixteen  bishops,  two  of  whom  are 
in  Madeira  and  the  Azores;  in  the  colonies  of  the 
arrhbishop  of  Ooa,  the  archbishop  ad  lumorem  of 
Tranganor,  and  ten  bishops.     The  patriarch  has 
over  the  bishops  an  authority  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  pope.    These  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  confirmed  by  the  holy  see.     The  arch- 
bi^op  of  Goa  is  primate  of  the  Indies;  the  strug- 
gles, which  lasted  for  a  century,  between  the  arch- 
bishops of  Got,  appointed  by  the  king,  as  patron 
of  the  orient,  and  the  missionaries  sent  by  the 
pope,  were  terminated  by  the  concordat  of  1857, 
bat  the  number  of  suffragan  episcopal  sees  of  Goa 
was  reduced.  —  The  state  grants  aid  only  to  the 
prelates  of  the  continent,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the 
islands.     The  parish  priests  and  their  assistants 
in  Portugal  are  paid  by  special  contributions  of 
the  communes,  by  fees,  and  by  the  property  and 
rents  of  the  church.    These  resources  were  till 
itcently  so   insuflScient   that    the    ecclesiastics, 
broaght  into  contempt  by  their  indigence  and  the 
ignorance  which  was  the  result  of  it,  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  education  of  the  people,  who 
could  scarcely  be  taught  except  by  them.    But  a 
law  of  April  4,  1862,  ordered  the  sale  of  the  real 
ettate  of  the  church,  and  their  payment  in  bonds 
of  the  funded  debt.— VIIL  Justice.     The  Portu- 
guese law  goes  back  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  Visigoths,  preserved  during  the  middle  ages 
by  the  toleration  of  the  Moors,  and  codified  by 
the  kings;  it  comprises,  besides,  the  canon  law 
sod  Roman  law  of  the  renaissance.     The  civil 
cede  was  imposed  by  the  Spaniards.     The  ab- 
sence of  a  criminal  code  is  to  be  regretted ;  but 
the  penal  code  of  1853  is  relatively  indulgent, 
having  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  charter,  which  established  the 
institution  of  the  jury,  tbe  independence  of  jus- 
tice, the  publicity  of  debates,  oral  defense,  and  the 
atmlition  of  torture  and  confiscation. — Justice  is 
administered:  1,  by  the  senate,  when  members  of 
the  royal  family,  of  the  council  of  state  or  of 
the  two  chambers,  and  ministers  who  are  accused, 
are  parties;  3,  by  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
a  conrt  of  cassation  and  of  second  appeal;  8,  by 
five  courts  of  appeal,  two  of  which  are  for  the  col- 
onies ;  4,  by  1^  judges  of  law  and  their  assess- 
on,  judges  of  first  resort  (eomareat) ;  5,  by  809 
justices  of  the  peace;  6,  by  8,988  parish  justices. 
The  last  two  orders  of  judges  are  elected,  and 
loay  be  dismissed  by  the  courts.     All  tbe  others 
are  irremovable,  and  paid  by  tlie  state,  but  thi-y 
can  also  be  remunerated  by  tbe  parties  to  tbe  suit. 
The  judges  of  law  only  declare  the  law;  the  jury 
I>roiiounces  upon  the  fact.    The  charter  provides 
for  a  jury  in  all  criminal  and  civil  cases;  but,  in 
civil  cases,  it  is  customar}'  not  to  summon  a  jury. 


except  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  tbe  suit. 
There  is  a  public  prosecutor  in  Portugal. — IX. 
Bestmrcet.  The  soil  of  Portugal  is  volcanic; 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Fertile  lands,  rivers 
and  streams  rest  on  beds  of  fire.  The  earth  hides 
all  kinds  of  stones  and  metals.  The  Tagus  once 
flowed  with  gold,  and  an  ancient  king  made  his 
sceptre  from  the  g^ld  found  in  it.  There  are 
to  be  found  in  Portugal,  mercury,  lead,  copper, 
manganese,  iron,  and  marble  of  all  colors.  But 
all  this  was  unworked  until  the  establishment  of 
the  railways. — The  provinces  of  Minho,  Beira 
and  Estramadura  are  the  richest  in  agricultur- 
al lands ;  Minho,  lietter  watered  and  better  culti- 
vated, produces  almost  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Alomtejo,  an  immense  plain  in  the 
centre  and  south,  has  alimiinous  and  clayey  soils; 
it  furnishes  more  cereals.  The  mountains  of  the 
south  are  covered  with  calcareous  soil,  mixed 
with  iron  and  clay,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lisbon.  The  seashores  of  Portugal  have 
sandy  or  silicious  soils. — The  forests  were  former- 
ly very  considerable;  but  the  knights  gcuttadores 
destroyed  them  through  hatred  of  tbe  Moors,  who 
exploited  the  wealth  of  the  country;  and  the 
peasants  of  Portugal  even  to-day  are  rabidly  op- 
posed to  trees,  without  suspecting  whence  they 
inherit  such  vandalism.  The  forests  occupy  only 
an  area  of  18,856  hectares,  of  which  18,168  are 
in  compact  masses.  Almost  half,  9,914  hectares, 
belongs  to  the  forest  of  Leira,  of  pines  and  cy- 
presses, planted  upon  the  shores  of  Estramadura 
by  an  old  king,  to  stop  the  invasion  of  the  sand. 

—  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  Portu- 
gal consists  in  her  mines  of  sea  salt,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  objects  of  exploitation. 
Portugal  has  a  seacoast  of  600  kilometres,  low, 
and  with  a  sandy-clayey  soil,  upon  which  the 
evaporation  of  salt  water  takes  place  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of 
salt.  The  total  production  of  salt  was  estimated, 
in  1851,  at  335,000  tons,  in  1862  at  198,969,  in 
1864  at  349,750.  The  yield  of  salt  is  much  more 
considerable  in  Portugal  than  in  France;  it 
amounts  to  350  tons  per  hectare,  while  in  France 
it  is  only  100  tons.  The  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Sado  are  remarkably  fertile  and 
proportionally  unhealthy.  The  cultivation  of  ce- 
reals comprises  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  area  of 
Portugal.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  occupies 
about  half  that  space,  which  is  relatively  consid- 
erable. The  wonderful  fertility  of  tbe  soil  would 
allow  these  two  branches  to  increase  many  times 
their  extent.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  is 
only  3,500,000  hectares,  much  less  than  half  the 
country.  The  production  of  wine,  moreover,  has 
very  much  increased  since  the  laws  of  1852  abol- 
ished the  monopoUes  which  Pombal  had  created 
in  favor  of  two  companies.  —  The  production 
of  cereals  in  Portugal,  continent  and  islands,  was 
estimated,  in  1873,  at  eight  or  nine  million  hecto- 
litres, and  that  of  wines  at  8,400,000  hectolitres. 

—  There  were  in  Portugal,  in  1870,  79,716  horses, 
50,690  mules,  187,950  asses,  530,474  homed  cattle. 
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8,548,646  wool-bearing  animals,  and  776,868  hogs. 
— The  oils  of  Portugal,  although  poorly  prepared, 
are  very  highly  esteemed,  and  their  production  is 
considerable.  The  country  produces  also  lemons, 
oranges,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates. 
Rice  is  cultivated  in  Algarve,  upon  inundated 
shores.  Finally,  attempts  at  silk  growing  have 
recently  been  made  with  success. — The  distant 
fisheries  of  Portugal  are  almost  destroyed.  Coast 
fishing  alone  preserves  a  certain  importance.  The 
absence  of  routes  on  land  has  made  coasting  an 
indispensable  means  of  transport,  which  is  car- 
•  ried  on  largely  by  steam  navigation.  The  tonnage 
of  Portuguese  sailing  and  steam  ships  is  about 
800,000.— The  shipping  in  all  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gal, in  1869,  amounted  to:  entries,  5,887  Portu- 
guese and  4,525  foreign  vessels;  departures,  5,854 
Portuguese  and  4,428  foreign  In  1870  the  total 
number  of  ships  departing  was  10,088,  gauging 
1,459,008  cubic  metres.  —  Portugal,  having  prod- 
ucts similar  to  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has 
not  much  maritime  commerce  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  mostly  carried  on  with  Brazil  and 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  movement  of  Portu- 
guese commerce  has  constantly  increased  since 
1852;  the  imports  rose  from  9,286,028  milreis  in 
1652  to  25,841,244  in  1870;  the  exports,  in  the 
same  period,  rose  from  6,580,583  milreis  to 
20,293,457.  (See  note.)— There  were,  in  1856, 
only  two  banks;  in  1878,  the  number  had  increased 
to  fifteen,  four  of  which  were  established  during 
that  year.  The  operations  of  these  establishments, 
in  1858,  were  represented  by  a  sum  of  11,800,000 
milreis;  in  1872  by  24,421,400.  The  amount 
of  tlie  deposits  rose  from  8,182,502  milreis  to 
12,167,916;  that  of  notes  from  1,855,083  milreis 
to  8,258,978;  that  of  discounts  from  4,338,385 
milreis  to  15,869,442.  The  activity  which  the 
ministry  and  the  legislative  chambers  of  Portugal 
have  displayed  in  comparatively  recent  years,  has 
improved  the  financial  situation,  commenced  a 
eadattre,  and  abolished  monopolies.  The  con- 
struction of  roads,  on  which  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  and  commerce,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  company  of  public  worlts,  found- 
ed in  1845,  built  roads  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra, 
from  Oporto  to  Braga,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Bad- 
ajoz.  In  1878  the  length  of  the  national  high- 
ways was  2,918  kilometres,  and  that  of  district 
highways  569  kilometres;  the  communal  roads, 
122  kilometres,  and  326  in  course  of  construction. 
Those  roads  cost  the  treasury  about  50,000,000 
francs.  The  clearing  of  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  ca- 
nalization of  rivers,  the  extension  of  canals,  and 
the  construction  of  royal  highways  by  the  stat«, 
and  of  district  and  communal  highways  by  the 
districts  and  communes,  have  been  undertaken. 
The  length  of  the  principal  railways  was,  in  1878, 
804  kilometres;  chiefiy  the  one  from  Lisbon  to 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  (275  kilometres),  and  to 
Oporto  and  CoTmbra  (330  kilometres).  These 
railroads,  constructed  by  the  aid  of  subsidies 
from  the  state,  cost  the  treasury  about  90,000,000 
francs.    Many  branches  are  projected,  notably 


one  from  Oporto  to  Braga  and  Rego.  The  length 
of  the  system  of  telegraphic  lines  is  3,111  kilo- 
metres, and  comprises  the  telegraph  from  the 
frontier,  and  that  from  the  capital  to  the  prov- 
inces of  the  north  and  the  neighboring  cities. 
The  Spanish  wires  have  been  connected  with  the 
Portuguese  wires.  Up  to  1866,  Portugal  had  ex- 
pended for  all  public  works  (highways,  railways, 
telegraphs,  ports,  canals),  45,419,496  milreis. 
(For  later  statistics  see  note.)* — Bibuografhy. 

*  PolUicalHUtory  during  the  Uui  decade.  During  the  latt 
decsde  the  history  of  Fortagsl  was  more  peaceful  than  tlui 
of  Spain.  A  few  riotous  a£senibllee  were  held,  and  a  few  io- 
Bigniflcani  plots  took  place,  but  no  civil  war;  neither  did  the 
parliamentary  parties  combat  one  another  very  Tlolcotlj. 
becauee  in  Portugal  the  republicans  and  social  .democrat 
met  with  little  sympathy  among  the  peoplei  The  permanciil 
financial  deficit  constituted  the  principal  object  of  conrt-n- 
tlon;  it  furnished  to  erety  opposition,  whether  conservaUTr 
or  liberal,  both  the  means  and  occasion  for  opposing  and 
overthrowing  the  cabinet  for  the  time  being  in  power.  la 
the  chambers  the  rtgeneradortt  (conservatlTcs),  under  the 
counselor  of  state  de  Pontes  Perelra  de  Hella,  on  Uie  one  side, 
were  opposed  by  the  historians  under  Hanjuis  Loal^  and 
Bnuuncamp,  and  the  reformers  (liberals)  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bishop  of  Vizen.  The  historians  and  the  reform- 
ers at  times  combined,  forming  a  great  progressionist  partr. 
The  reformers  there,  as  reformers  in  general  are  wrait  to 
do  in  other  parliaments,  spoke  of  retrenching  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  state,  of  reducing  the  taxes,  of  thorough  refonos 
in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  and  made  motions  to 
that  effect,  which,  however,  could  not  be  entertained  by  a 
cautious  and  conservative  government  The  ngeneradort* 
tried  to  if»tore  the  national  wealth,  by  going  to  the  ntm4l^t 
limit  of  taxation,  supporting  industry  and  increasiDg  trade, 
thereby  gradually  doing  away  with  the  deficit.  One  cabinet 
after  another  Talnly  tried  to  solve  this  difficult  problem 
The  republican  and  communistic  agitation,  which  originatt-d 
in  Spain  after  the  alxiication  of  King  Amadous,  only  slightly 
disturbed  Portagal.  A  rrpubl'can  committee,  consistiug  of 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  18TS,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
people  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  latter  were  urged  to  agitab' 
in  favor  of  an  Iberian  republic.  Bat  just  as  in  186S,  when 
King  Louis  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  bis  lather,  the  titular 
king,  Ferdinand,  refused  to  accept  the  crown  of  8pRin.  wliich 
had  been  offered  to  them,  the  majority  of  the  popolatioQ 
neither  felt  like  tying  their  future  to  revolnUonary  Spain. 
divided  by  exceedingly  extreme  parties,  nor  like  cxcluiigiog 
their  independence  for  the  blessings  of  a  Spanish  province. 
The  Portugneae  press  roost  emphaticjilly  rejected  the  prop- 
osition  of  an  "Iberian  Union."  The  cabinet  of  d'Avila, 
which  by  imposing  new  taxes  had  caused  great  disaatii^ic- 
tion,  was  succeeded,  on  Sept.  13,  1871,  by  a  coos^Tvative 
ministry,  of  which  dc  Pontes  Pereira  was  president  and 
minister  of  finances.  In  a  conflict  with  the  chopt4*r  of  Ihr 
cathedral  of  Bragunza  the  ministry  energetically  defended 
the  rights  of  the  state  as  against  the  church,  and  in  1875  a 
niiijority  of  the  cbamtM>r  and  the  press  expressed  th<.-mst-lvt« 
as  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  clericals.  The  chombt  r> 
of  1876  passe<l  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  last  remnants  of 
slavery  on  itoo  Thom^.  Although  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished there,  the  emancipated  negroes,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  bondage  to  the  planters,  were  cruelly  maltreated 
by  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  all  its  exertions  within  the 
province  of  economy  ond  the  Increase  of  taxation,  the  Fonti- 
Pereira  cabinet  was  unable  to  do  away  with  the  deficit :  for 
which  reason  the  cabinet  was  violently  attacked  by  the  his- 
torians and  reformers,  and  being  unable  to  meet  these  attark' 
entisfuctorily.  the  aibinet  handed  in  its  resignation  March  fi, 
1877.  Tliercupon  a  cabinet  of  the  coalition  was  formed.  Mar- 
quis d'Avila  e  Bolama,  whose  aupportt^rs  occupied  a  po-iiion 
midway  between  conservatives  and  liberals,  becoming;  pn  tri- 
dent of  the  cabinet  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  awl  <if  the 
interior.  Tills  cabinet,  formed  from  the  moderate  elements 
of  the  regeneradoreK  and  of  the  opposition,  was  only  able  M 
maintain  itself  as  long  as  it  did  not  by  any  measnnv  arouse 
the  hostile  feelings  of  those  wlio  constituted  the  mtijorit}'  in 
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Balbi,  Ettai  ttatuligue  »ur  le  royaume  de  Portugal 
rf  ^Algarve,  Pwris,  1882,  and  VarUUs  poUtieo- 
lUUitti^iu*  tur  la  monarthie  portugaiie,  Paris, 
IfSS ;  Eschwege,  Portugal,  ein  StatUt-und  SUten- 
gemaide  tuieA  80  jdhrigen  BeobaehtUTigen  und  Er- 
fahntngen,  Hamburg,   1887 ;    Heeringen,  Meine 


Beite  naeh  Portugal  im  t^rul^ahre,  1886,  Leipzig, 
1888  ;  Minutoli,  Portugal  und  »eine  CoUmien  im, 
.ZaAr«,18M,  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1855;  Vogel, 
Le  Portugal  et  set  eohniet,  Paris,  1861 ;  Diee4onaru> 
dibrtmado  de  ehorographia,  topographia  e  areheologia 
doe  eitadee,  etc.,  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1867 ;  For- 


thF  cortea.    At  the  election  for  mcmben  of  the  city  conncil 
in  Lisbon  the  cabinet  oppoeed  the  regeneradont,  and  it  also 
appointed  progienionista  to  the  moet  important  offices  of  the 
adminiatration;  tor  wliich  reaaone  the  ngeneradores  en- 
deavorad  to  overthrow  the  cabinet.    In  this  they  sacceeded 
Oe  more  easily  aa  the  deficit  bad  increased  still  more,  and  as 
the  ministi7  had  shown  great  weakneaa  in  dealing  with  the 
blabops.     The  rote  of  want  of  confidence  offered  by  the 
rrgrtieradom  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  address, 
ud  by  which  the  ministry  was  accnsed  of  having  violated 
the  principles  of  liberalism  and  the  roles  of  proper  admin- 
istratioa,  waa  paased,  Jan.  88,  1878,  by  a  vote  of  OB  to  IB.    The 
cabinet  tliereapon  resigned,  and  Fontes  Pereii*  formed  a  new 
cabinet.    Tliia  latter,  it  la  tine,  had  a  decided  majority  in 
both  chambers;  hot  disagreement  among  the  ministers  them- 
selves  eanaed  the  cabinet  to  resign  May  S9, 1879.    The  new 
cabinet  of  the  1st  of  June  waa  formed  from  the  liberal  oppo- 
rition;  Braamcamp,  the  leader  of  the  htstoriana,  occnpied 
the  poaitlon  of  president  and  of  mlniater  of  foreign  aflaiia. 
Bat  as,  (»  tbe  Id  of  Jane,  the  conservative  majority  by  75 
to  SB  paaaed  a  vote  expressing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
miniatijr,  the  latter  dissolved  the  chambers  and  ordered  a 
new  election.    The  election  resnl  ted  in  a  majority  of  70  to  80 
in  (kvor  of  the  ministry;  the  republican  party  was  able  to 
elect  bat  one  representative.    The  sabmiasion  of  the  so-called 
Delagoa  treaty,  concluded  with  England  in  IBrB,  gave  riae  to 
severe  corafllcta.    According  to  that  treaty,  England  was  to 
have  the  rig^t  to  transport  its  goods  throngh  Delagoa  Bay,  a 
PortDgneee  poosesaion  in  South  Africa,  from  and  to  Trans- 
vaal lk«e,  also  to  bnild  warehonses  for  goods  free  of  doty,  in 
the  port  of  Idrcnzo-Marqnes,  to  bnild  a  railroad  from  that 
dty  to  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  operate  the  same 
OB  its  own  account.    Tlsls  was  considered  by  public  opinion 
as  an  abandonment  of  Portngnese  territory  and  an  actual 
icpeal  of  the  arbitration,  mode  in  I87S  by  Marshal  Mac  Hahon 
la  favor  of  the  righta  of  Fortogal  to  Delagoa  Bay.    Tbeoppo- 
nents  of  the  Delagoa  treaty,  on  March  8, 1881,  asked  to  post- 
pone the  cunaideratioD  of  that  matter  until  the  English 
sqaadioB  should  have  left  the  harbor  of  Lisbon.    The  cluun- 
bcr  at  dfeimtles,  however,  declined  to  pass  this  motion,  and 
on  the  URh  of  March  sanctioned  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  74  to 
M;  this  vote  waa  openly  declared  by  the  EngUsh  press  to  be 
cqoivalest  to  a  cession  of  Lorenzo-Marques  to  the  British 
eroWB.    Tlie  ui^er  chamber,  it  is  true,  refhsed  to  entertain 
the  vole  eeosaring  the  govonment,  which  hod  been  proposed, 
by  a  vote  of  SO  to  49 ;  but,  as  there  were  two  ministers  among 
Itnsewiio  voted  with  the  majority, the  censure  was  in  reality 
voted  by  a  majority  of  49  to  48.    At  that  time  great  excite- 
■eot  prevailed  in  Llabon.  The  republican  party  took  the  op- 
portonity  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people.  In  which  the  govern- 
ment and  even  the  dynasty  were  violently  attacked.    An  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  treaty  was  voted,  and  handed  to  the 
ptesUcat  of  tiie  chamber  by  a  deputation  from  the  meeting. 
When  the  chamber.insplte  of  this  protest,  ratified  tliat  treaty, 
the  ministers  and  their  followen  were  publicly  insulted  by 
the  mob.  and  cries  of  "Down  with  the  ministry!"  "Long 
live  the  repablie  I"  were  beard.    In  view  of  the  exasperation 
of  Ifae  popolace  and  of  the  vote  of  the  upper  chamber,  the 
Braamcamp  caUoet  was  nnable  to  maintain  Ita  position,  and 
U  resigned.    Thereupon  Rodriguez  Sampajo  formed  a  new 
ministry  on  the  Sth  of  March,  composed  of  conservatives  of 
the  second  claaa  and  of  members  ot  the  independent  party. 
The  chamber  waa  dissolved,  and  general  new  elections  were 
ordered.    By  these  elections  the  ministry  obtained  an  over- 
whelming majority,  wtUle  the  reformers,  who,  in  the  previ- 
ons  chamber  had  been  in  the  majority,  bad  but  six  votes 
kfL    Nevertheless,  this  cabinet  tendered  its  resignation  on 
the  nth  of  November,  becanse  it  liad  been  accused  of  exces- 
rive  indUlerence  toward  the  reformist  and  republican  agita- 
tion, and  becanae  tiie  municipal  elections  resulted  stricUy 
in  fkvnr  of  the   eonservstives.     In  consequence  thereof, 
Rates  Pneiro,  on  the  14th  of  November,  formed  another 
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conservative  cabinet,  which  was  completed  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month.  Fontes  took  the  presidency,  the  ministry 
of  finances,  and  proviaionally  that  of  war.  The  deficit  in 
the  badget  for  1888-3  still  amounted  to  6,622  contos;  the 
revenues  amounted  to  29,654,  and  the  expenditures  (Including 
the  extraordinary  expenses)  to  86,276  contos.  Besides  the 
financial  question,  public  opinion  also  agitated  the  question 
of  reforming  the  constitution.  The  general  demand  was  in 
favor  of  tranirformlng  tbe  upper  chamber  into  a  senate,  part- 
ly filled  by  election,  and  in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  elections 
for  deputies,  for  tbe  purpose  of  fucilitaiing  the  representa- 
tion (rf  the  minority.  Opening  the  cortos  in  January,  1888, 
the  king  declared.  In  his  address  from  the  throne,  that  ttie 
government  was  considering  a  reform  of  the  constitution. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  its  authority  in  tbe  Congo  dis- 
trict of  Africa,  threatened  by  France,  Portugal,  In  March, 
1888,  concluded  a  treaty  with  England,  promising  freedom 
of  trade  and  measures  against  the  alave  trade;  England,  in 
turn,  acknowledging  Portugal's  sovereign  authority.  At  the 
same  time  Portl^pU  eqnlp^  an  expedition  for  tbe  Congo, 
intended  to  guard  Portal's  interests  in  tbat  part  of  Africa. 
—  Late  Statittlcf.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal, 
moeUy  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  BOO.  They  tisve  chapels 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  superintendence  of  public  in- 
struction is  under  the  management  of  a  superior  council  of 
education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of  tbe  interi- 
or. Public  education  is  entirely  tree  ttom  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  church.  Within  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  primary  education.  Tbe  expend- 
iture on  public  education  by  the  government  amounted  to 
868,648  milreis,  or  £198,088,  in  1882-8. —Tbe  following  were 
the  estimated  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  budget,  spproved  by  ttie  general  oortes,  tor  the 
financial  year  ending  June  SO,  1888 : 


Direct  taxes £1,848,140 

Stamp  and  register  duties 681,488 

Indirect  taxes  and  costoma 8,180,171 

National  damoine  and  miaeellaneoai  receipts S7S,B41 

Bepayments  and  aondilee.. ... ....       MS,484 

£6,880,ieM 
Extraordinary  rece^its  (loans) 880,866 

Total  revenne £6^88B,77t 

Publlcdebt £8,908,788 

Treasury 1,880,860 

Home  offlce i 480,266 

Justice 188,416 

War l,0iH,206 

Marine  and  colonies 868,715 

Foreign  aifairs 68,862 

Public  works,  ordlnaiy  and  eztncndlnajy 1,B6B,418 

Total  expendltoie £7,888,165 

6,686,778 

BsUmated  deficit,  1888-8. £I,M»,416 

Aa  remarked  above,  there  has  been  no  budget  for  the  last 
thirty  years  without  a  deficit.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  thirty  years  1860-80  increased  by  about  60  per 
cent.  At  the  end  of  1881  the  debt  was  £97,518,000,  the  an- 
nual interest  tieing  £8.065,285.  Included  in  ttie  «T<«ting  debt 
is  the  "  old  debt,"  which  has  t)een  nearly  all  converted,  only 
about  £400.000  remaining  unconverted.  The  external  debt 
amounta  to  about  £60,000,000,  the  last  loan  issued  being  one 
of  £6,189,000  in  18ft).  The  ftmded  debt  of  Portugal,  per  bead 
of  population,  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, tbe  quota  of  debt  for  each  Inhabitant  amounting  to 
£10  lis.,  and  tbe  annual  share  of  interest,  at  8  per  cent,  to 
18s.  6d.  Besldea  tbe  funded  debt,  there  is  a  large  floating 
debt,  estimated  varlonsly  at  Ihmi  £2,600,000  to  £4,000,000. 
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rester,  PartugcU  and  it»  GapabOtties,  London,  1860; 
Peiy,  Oeographia  e  EstaUtUea  geral  de  Portugal  e 
Cotoniat,  Lisbon,  187S;  Latouche,  Travel*  in  Port- 
ugal, London,  1875;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Trav- 
dert  in  Pyrtvgal,  London,  1876;  Gebaner,  Portu,- 
ffiegiiehe  Getchiehte,  Leipzig,  1759;  Fortia  d'Orbay 
and  Mielle,  Hitloire  de  Portugal,  Paris,  1828-9; 
SchSfer,  OetehicMe  ton  Portugal,  Hamburg  and 
Gk>tha,  1836-54;  Rebello  da  Silva,  Hiitoria  de  Port- 
ugal  not  teeidot,  xvii.  e  xviii. ,  Lisbon,  1860-71 ;  8.  J. 
da  Suz  Soriano,  Historia  da  Querra  Civil,  Lisbon, 
1870-76 ;  Latino  Coelho,  Hittoria  PoUUen  e  MiU- 
tor  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1874;  Barbosa  de  Pinho 
Leal,  Portugal  Antigo  e  Moderno,  Lisbon,  1878-7. 

J.  DE  B0I8JO8I.IN. 

POSTOFFICK.  Hitbny.  The  first  extensive- 
ly organized  postal  service  was  tlie  cursut  ptMieui 
of  the  Roman  empu«.  It  was  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Roman  roads,  and, 
like  them,  was  primarily  intended  to  subserve 
military  and  administrative  purposes.  It  amount- 
ed to  nothing  more  than  a  fully  equipped  set  of 
relay  stations  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  official 

A  large  portion  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Portngal  coosUta  of 
loana  talaed  between  XST!  and  1882.  The  flmt  of  these,  a 
foreign  loan  of  £6,iSOO,0aO  nominal,  at  3  per  cent.,  was  lasaed 
at  SO  In  1877.  Only  £4,000,000  of  this  loan  was  Bnbscribed 
at  the  time.  This  was  followed  by  the  lasne  of  another  for- 
eign loan  of  £2,500,000,  on  the  same  terms.  In  Jnly,  1878,  and 
by  a  foreign  loan  of  £5,000,000,  Issned  in  December,  1880, 
and.  Anally,  in  1882,  by  a  loan  of  £6,180,000,  in  5  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  floating  debt  of  Portogai  lias  been  increasing  In 
recent  years,  alttiongh  Its  gradual  extinction  was  decreed  in 
1878,  when  the  government  raised  a  loan  for  this  special 
object.  The  interest  on  the  pnblic  debt  has  frequently  re- 
mained nnpaid.  Portions  of  the  national  debt  lure  also 
been  repudiated  at  rarious  periods.  —  The  eflectlTe  stiei^^ 
ol  the  army  Is  fixed  annually  by  the  cortee,  and  was  non)i- 
nally  78,200  ofBcers  and  men,  in  1882,  on  the  war  footing. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  1882  was  reported  to  con- 
sist of  28,0(9  isnk  and  file,  chiefly  Infantry,  the  cavalry  num- 
bering 3>tl,  and  the  artillery  2,700,  ofllcera  and  men.  The 
number  of  troops  in  the  Portagaese  colonies  amounts  to  8,800 
Infantry  and  artillery,  besides  a  reserve  of  8,500  men.  The 
nary  of  Portngal  was  compnwd,  at  the  end  of  1882,  of  thirty- 
one  steamers  and  sixteen  sailliig  veesela,  most  nf  the  latter 
laid  up  in  harbor.  The  steamers  (1888)  comprU:;  :  eight 
corvettes,  of  2,800  horse  power,  having  forty -six  guns;  ten 
sloops,  of  637  horse  power,  having  thirteen  guns;  nine  gnn- 
boats,  of  840  horse  power,  having  thirty-one  guns ;  two  trans- 
ports, of  420  horse  power,  having  four  gnns;  and  two  torpedo 
boats,  of  000  horse  power  ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-one 
steamers,  of  4,707  horse  power,  with  ninety-four  guns.  The 
navy  Is  ofllcered  by  one  vice  admiral,  ten  rear  admirals, 
forty-two  captains,  forty-one  lieutenant  captains,  149  lieu- 
tenants, and  manned  by  3,084  sailors.  Tfae  commercial  navy 
of  Portugal  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1881,  of  453  vessels,  includ- 
ing forty-one  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  88,829 
tons.  —Tile  total  length  of  railways  open  fortrafflc  in  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  was  1,«7S  kilometres,  or  1,045  English  miles,  with 
144  kilometres,  or  ninety  English  miles  more,  in  course  of 
construction.  All  the  railways  receive  subventions  from  the 
state.  —  The  number  of  postofflees  in  the  kingdom.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  was  858,  besides  forty-flve  on  the  islands. 
There  were  20,888,171  letters  and  postal  cards,  and  15,276,558 
packets  and  newspapers  carried  in  1881.— The  numlier  of 
telegraph  offices  at  the  end  of  1880,  was  196.  There  were  at 
the  same  date  4,369  kilometres,  or  2,715  English  miles,  of 
telegraph  wires.  The  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  in 
the  year  1880  was  1,121,384,  comprising  428,IB7  inland  dis- 
patches, and  the  remainder  International  or  transit.  Of  the 
whole  number.  688,065  were  ofllcUU  dispatches. 


correspondence,  not  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public.  Traces  of  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  and  lasted  well  on  into  the  middle 
ages;  but  not  as  an  institution  with  which  mod- 
em postage  can  be  shown  to  have  any  historical 
connection. — The  postal  systems  which  sprang  up 
in  the  middle  ages  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
not  centralized,  but  in  the  hands  of  local  organi- 
zations: commercial  cities,  universities,  or  orders 
of  knights.  The  city  postofiBces  were  the  earliest 
organized,  and  in  the  time  of  prosperity  of  the 
Hanseatic  league  attained  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Originally  intended  for  purposes  of  trade 
communication  between  the  guilds  and  merchants 
of  Westphalia  and  those  on  the  seacoast,  they  be- 
came an  important  convenience  to  the  general 
public  of  northern  Germany.  The  postal  arrange- 
ments of  the  universities  were  developed  in  a 
similar  way.  First  intended  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  scholars  and  their  homes, 
the  same  facilities  were  soon  afforded  to  others 
who  lived  where  they  could  avail  themselves  of 
them.  The  most  important  example  of  the  third 
class  was  the  postal  service  of  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  extending  over  the  northeast  of 
Germany  almost  aa  widely  as  that  of  the  Hanse 
towns  over  the  northwest.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  centralizing  governments 
grew  up  and  supplanted  the  feudal  system,  na- 
tional postal  service  was  attempted,  and  ultimate- 
ly prevailed.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  mat- 
ters, France  took  the  lead.  The  first  steps  were 
taken  by  Louis  XI.,  and  they  were  followed  up  by 
Charles  VIII.  The  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century 
checked  this  development;  but  it  was  resumed 
under  Louis  XIII. ;  and  in  1681  was  bo  far  ad- 
vanced that  letter  carrying  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  though  largely  controlled  by 
private  hands  till  the  legislation  of  1790.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  traces  of  a  postal  service  and  postal 
reg^ulations  going  back  to  a  very  early  time;  but 
the  organized  business  of  letter  carrying  seema  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  made  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  by  the  legislation  of  1648  and 
1657,  although  the  business  waa  farmed  out  until 
1709.  —  In  the  countries  ruled  by  the  house  of 
Austria  an  international  postal  system  was  started, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Taxis  family. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
established  regular  communication  between  Brus- 
sels and  Tienna;  soon  a  line  was  added  to  Milan 
and  beyond,  and  not  long  after  a  further  line  to 
Madrid.  In  1595  Leonard  von  Taxis  received  the 
office  of  postmaster  general  of  the  empire;  and  in 
1615  this  dignity  was  made  hereditary.  It  was 
much  harder  to  establish  a  monopoly  here  than  in 
France  or  England,  owing  to  the  extent  of  ground 
to  be  covered,  the  full  development  of  spiecial 
postal  Hcrvices,  and  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
authority.  The  nominal  rights  granted  by  the 
investiture  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
treaties  with  the  individual  states;  and  many  of  | 
these  preferred  to  maintain  postal  systems  of  their  I 
own.    This  was  the  case  in  Austria  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  in  Brandenburg  (and  thus  eventually 
Pruaaia),  as  well  as  many  less  important  states  of 
North  Qermany,  on  the  other.    The  postal  service 
of  the  Taxis  family  was  thus  chiefly  exercised  in 
the  smaller  states  of  middle  and  southern  Oermany, 
where  it  survived  the  fall  of   the  empire,  and 
lasted  till  1886.  —  A  long  time  elapsed  after  the 
governments  took  control  of  the  postal  service 
before  they  made  it  efficient.      The  usefulness 
of   the  English  poetofflce   dates  from  the  year 
1784,  when  measures  of  reform  were  introduced 
by  Palmer,  the   postmaster   general,  with   the 
warm  support  of   Pitt.     Previous  to  his  time 
the  mail  conveyance  had  been  infrequent,  slow, 
irregular,  and  utterly  unsafe.    In  the  eight  years 
of  his  tenure  of  office  he  doubled  the  frequency 
and  speed  of  conveyance,  and  secured  a  reason- 
able degree  of  regularity  and  safety,  chiefly  by 
the  substitution  of  coaches  for  single  riders  as  a 
means  of  carriage.    But,  though  the  service  was 
much  improved,  the  rates  continued  exorbitant ; 
to  much  so  that  a  vast  deal  of  private  letter  con- 
veyance was  done,  in  defiance  of  government 
rights.     In  the  years  1880-86  the  pressure  in  favor 
of  low  rates  began  to  make  itself  felt;  and  the 
movement  in  this  direction  was  ably  headed  by 
Rowland  Hill,  whose  work  on  "Postal  Reform, 
its  Importance  uid  Practicability,"  appeared  in 
1837.    His  proposal  to  reduce  inland  postage  to 
about  one-tenth  of  its  former  figure  was  so  sweep- 
ing as  to  cause  a  great  sensation  and  not  a  little 
opposition;  but  the  idea  was  carried  out  in  1840, 
and  the  example  thus  set  by  England  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other  civilized  nations;  though 
gpoRally  with  gradual  instead  of  sudden  reduc- 
tion. —  The  bill  which  established  penny  postage 
also  introduced  the  use  of  postage  stamps.    The 
idea  was  not  a  new  one ;  abortive  attempts  to 
carry  it  out  had  been  made  in  France  in  1668  and 
1758,  in  Spain  in  1716,  in  SardinU  in  1819-86. 
But  in  connection  with  the  reduced  postage  and 
increased    correspondence    which    followed    it, 
stamps  proved  of  indispensable  service  ;  and  the 
example  of  England  in  introducing  them  was, 
within  ten  years,  followed  by  nearly  all  promi- 
nent states.    In  the  years  1860-74  came  the  still 
further  reduction  in  price  effected  by  the  use  of 
postal  cards,  originating  in  Austria.  —  The  postal 
^stem  of  the  United  States  dates  from  colonial 
times,  being  specially  provided  for  in  the  postal 
act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  and  its  character  was 
not  very  distinctly  changed  by  the  separation,  or 
by  any  causes  other  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
country.    Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1846, 
inland  rates  varied  from  six  to  twenty-flve  cents  a 
sheet.    The  act  of  1846  provided  for  rates  of  five 
and  toi  cents,  according  to  distance;  and  in  1847 
stamps  of  these  denominations  were  introduced. 
In  1851  postage  for  nearly  all  home  letters  was 
reduced  to  three  cents.  — The  detailed  history  of 
postal  development  in  different  countries  offers  so 
few  peculiarities  that  it  is  unnecevsary  to  treat 
them  separately.      Everywhere  we   have,  first, 
gndual  improvement  of    service ;   then,  simul- 


taneously, lowering  of  rates,  equalization  for  dif- 
ferent distances,  introduction  of  postage  stamps; 
abandonment  of  the  sheet  as  the  unit  of  charge, 
and  substitution  of  a  tmit  of  weight,  at  first 
almost  always  somewhat  below  the  present  half 
ounce  (16  grm.)  standard.  By  the  year  1851 
the  postal  legislation  and  policy  of  civilized  na- 
tions, as  far  as  concerns  home  correspondence, 
had  approached  near  to  its  present  shape.  —  Not 
so  with  foreign  correspondence.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  was  done  to  encourage  that,  even  by  those 
administrations  that  were  anxious  to  extend  home 
facilities.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  a  daily  mail 
was  established  between  London  and  Paris;  and 
even  then  there  was  communication  but  twice  a 
week  with  other  parts  of  the  continent.  There 
were  discriminating  rates  against  foreign  corre- 
spondence, which  were  sometimes  almost  prohibit- 
ory. The  rate  for  a  letter  from  London  to  Dover 
was  8d. ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  forwarded  to  France, 
the  charge  for  the  same  part  of  the  route  in  1884 
was  Is.  ad.;  if  intended  for  Oermany,  Is.  8d. ;  for 
Italy,  Is.  lid.  The  ship  charge  for  carrying  a 
letter  to  the  United  States  was  six  cents,  or  8d. ; 
the  rate  charged  by  the  British  postofflce  for  de- 
livering such  a  letter  to  the  ship  was  28.  2d.  For 
letters  directed  to  Spain,  it  was  the  same;  for 
those  to  Brazil  the  inland  rate  was  actually  8s. 
6d.  The  rates  of  other  countries  indicated  a  sim- 
ilar policy.  As  international  correspondence  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  demand  for  more  favora- 
ble terms,  these  high  charges  could  not  weU  be 
reduced  without  common  action  on  the  part  of  the 
two  nations  concerned.  Hence  resulted  a  number 
of  postal  treaties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  leading  ones,  the  system  pf  treaties  (1840-60) 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  German 
states — many  of  the  latter  still  represented  by  the 
heir  of  the  Taxis  family;  also  the  series  between 
France  and  England.  Not  the  least  important 
and  delicate  matter  in  some  of  these  treaties  was 
the  provision  concerning  charges  for  letters  in 
transit,  to  be  delivered  in  some  third  country  be- 
yond. By  means  of  these  treaties  the  rates  between 
the  ditferent  nations  of  Europe  were  g^radually 
reduced.  Not  so  successful  was  the  attempt  to 
reduce  them  between  Europe  and  America.  The 
foreign  postage  policy  of  the  United  States  had 
been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  liberal,  and  it  was 
only  the  conservatism  of  England  that  had  pre- 
vented cheap  postage  between  the  two  countries. 
Then  at  the  time  when  England  was  making  her 
postal  reforms  at  home,  steamships  were  taking 
the  place  of  sailing  vessels;  and  the  subsidies 
which  England  wished  to  pay  the  steamship  lines 
made  her  statesmen  unwilling  to  reduce  a  postage 
rate  which  seemed  to  furnish  such  a  suitable  means 
of  defraying  the  expense.  Then  came  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  system  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  attempts  in  the  same  direction  in  America; 
and  every  effort  to  support  a  subsidized  steam- 
ship line  lessened  the  strength  of  the  demand  for 
cheap  transmarine  postage.  The  United  States 
rate  for  a  considerable  time  was  twenty  cents. 
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except  where  special  arrangements  provided  other- 
wise; and  these  arrangements  were  apt  to  mean 
higher  instead  of  lower  rates.  But  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  the 
United  States  again  took  strong  groimd  in  favor  of 
lower  rates;  and,  at  its  suggestion,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1863,  relative  to  common 
action  in  the  matter  of  international  postage. 
This  conference  was  only  deliberative;  it  did  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  special  treaties, 
though  there  was  a  continued  lowering  of  rates  in 
these.  A  similar  conference,  to  be  invested  with 
greater  powers,  was  invited  to  meet  at  Bern,  in 
1878;  but  as  France,  on  the  ground  of  financial 
embarrassments,  declined  to  take  part,  it  was  post- 
poned, and  reconvened  in  September,  1874,  when 
the  leading  nations  were  satisfactorily  represented. 
In  spit«  of  some  moderate  opposition  from  France, 
which  was  hampered  by  its  subsidy  system  of  mail 
contracts,  and  in  spite  of  great  lukewarmness  on 
the  part  of  England,  public  feeling  in  favor  of 
cheap  postage  was  so  strong  that,  on  Oct.  9,  a  postal 
union  was  formed  on  a  general  basis  of  five  cents 
per  half  ounce  letter  postage,  to  go  into  effect,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  July  1,  1875.  Even  France 
agreed  that  it  would  ultimately  acquiesce  in  this 
rate.  Other  nations,  not  at  first  included,  joined 
the  postal  union  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1878 
a  second  congress  was  held  at  Bern,  which  car- 
ried out  the  ideas  of  the  first  into  the  shape  of 
a  postal  union  treaty,  embracing  the  following 
points:  1,  harmonious  arrangement  of  lines  for 
international  connection,  transit,  etc.;  2,  avoid- 
ance of  international  competition ;  8,  proper  dis- 
tribution of  expenses,  and,  if  necessary,  pool- 
ing of  receipts ;  .4,  international  equality  of 
treatment ;  5,  equality  of  standards  of  weight, 
etc.  These  postal  treaties  have  now  been  agreed 
to  by  all  Europe,  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  postal  union  has  a 
permanent  organization  at  Bern,  with  its  regu- 
larly published  series  of  reports.  —  For  dealing 
with  all  this  business  a  body  of  officials  and  of 
official  regulations  has  become  necessary,  almost 
involving  a  special  department  of  administrative 
law.  Two  points  of  this  deserve  mention  in  a 
history  of  the  subject:  first,  the  franking  privi- 
lege, or  right  of  public  officers  to  send  letters  free 
of  charge,  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  object 
of  the  postoffice  was  to  transact  government  busi- 
ness, but  one  which  has  maintained  itself  almost 
everywhere;  and  second,  the  wide  application  of 
the  principle  of  sacredness  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. — In  this  historical  account,  attention 
has  been  confined  to  the  letter  post  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  system.  The  postoffice  has 
at  different  times  and  places  attempted  the  convey- 
ance of  newspapers,  unsealed  packages,  money, 
persons  and  telegrams;  not  to  speak  of  matters 
like  postal  savings  banks,  being  quite  aside  from 
its  main  function.  In  almost  all  cases  it  has  done 
so  in  more  or  less  direct  competition  with  private 
■enterprise:  though  the  English  government  had, 
up  to  the  year  1840,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  news- 


paper carriage;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  actual  competition  in  for- 
warding small  parcels  is  npt  to-day  noticeable. 
The  conveyance  of  money  has  generally  been 
effected  under  a  form  like  a  registered  letter;  but 
in  England  the  habitual  use  of  cheques  led  to  the 
early  development  (1888)  of  the  postoffice  money 
order,  which  was  slow  in  making  its  way  into 
other  countries.  The  rapid  conveyance  of  per- 
sons from  place  to  place  by  government  posting 
arrangements,  was  at  one  time  almost  as  impor- 
tant, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  as  the 
conveyance  of  letters ;  but  it  of  course  nearly  fell 
away  with  the  introduction  of  railways,  except 
in  the  few  countries,  like  Norway,  which  combine 
considerable  demand  for  communication  with  the 
impracticability  of  railways.  On  the  other  hand, 
postal  telegraphy  seems  destined  to  grow  in  im- 
portance. In  many  countries  of  Europe  the  tele- 
graph was  from  the  beginning  developed  in  ccm- 
nection  with  the  postoffice;  while  in  England  it 
was  brought  under  its  control  in  1869.  —  Prina- 
phgafAdminittration.  The  question  whether  the 
state  should  control  the  postoffice  need  not  be  se- 
riously discussed  as  an  open  one.  Our  experience 
with  railroads  has  shown  what  we  may  expect 
from  private  management  in  affairs  of  this  kind 
— unsteadiness  and  discrimination  of  rates,  and 
development  of  competing  and  favored  points  at 
the  expanse  of  all  others.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  this  in  transportation,  unless  by  combi- 
nations and  monopolies  no  less  dangerous  than 
the  evil  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  proposed 
to  introduce  it  into  the  system  of  postal  commu- 
nication. On  the  other  hand,  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  postoffice  should  extend  its  activity  to 
the  conveyance  of  parcels,  telegrams,  etc.,  can  not 
be  adequately  treated  here;  partly  because  the  ne- 
cessity changes  so  entirely  with  varying  local  con- 
ditions, partly  because  special  technical  reasons 
are  involved,  to  which  justice  can  be  done  only  in 
separate  articles.  —  Setting  these  points  aside,  we 
have  two  distinct  series  of  questions  to  deal  with: 
first,  as  to  the  financial  or  administrative  aims  with 
which  the  postoffice  should  be  conducted;  second, 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  securing  those 
aims.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is  more  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  more  general  importance  and 
interest.  —  We  see  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
that  the  postoffice  was  taken  up  by  governments 
far  more  with  a  view  of  strengthening  their  own 
position  than  for  the  convenience  of  their  subjects. 
This  was  equally  the  case  whether  they  used  it  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  business,  as  in  Rome,  or 
for  the  sake  of  getting  administrative  control  into 
their  hands,  as  in  France.  This  carelessness  of 
public  interest  led  to  its  management  under  sys- 
tems of  lease  or  investiture,  whatever  means  would 
secure  money  or  influence  with  the  least  trouble. 
That  state  of  things  was  outgrown  in  the  last 
century,  and  men  attained  to  the  conception 
(though  not  always  to  the  reality)  of  the  postal 
service  as  a  public  interest,  to  be  managed  directly 
by  the  state  for  the  public  advantage.    But  the 
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particular  form  of  public  advantage  to  be  aimed 
at  was  not  yet  settled.     The  postoflSce  might  be 
managed  in  anj  one  of  four  ways:  1,  asatax;  8,  to 
yield  good  business  profit;  S,  to  pay  expenses;'  4, 
to  best  accommodate  the  public.    On  the  whole, 
the  third  of  these  principles  is  tending  to  prevail, 
but  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  much  deviation 
from  it.  —  1.    The  use  of  the  postofflce  as  a  means 
of  taxation  was  an  idea  belonging  distinctly  to  the 
earlier  period,  now  outgrown.    Tet,  in  practice 
the  lowering  of  rates  was  so  slow  that  the  gov- 
ernment monopoly  at  the  charges  ruling  previous 
to  1840  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tax,  and  of 
one  placed  at  the  highest  limit  the  business  would 
bear;  making  itself  felt  not  so  much  by  the  amount 
of  money  collected  as  by  the  means  adopted  to 
evade  payment,  by  keeping  correspondence  within 
narrow  limits  or  forwarding  it  by  illegal  agen- 
cies.    The  discriminating  rates  against   foreign 
postage  were  still  more  obviously  of  the  nature 
of  a  tax.  and  were  felt  to  be  so  when  connected 
with  the  subsidy  system;  so  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  managing  the  postofflce  as  a 
tax  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  complete  till  the 
final  lowering  of  rates  by  France  and  Italy  subse- 
quent to  the  postal  congress  of  1878.  —  2.    The 
idea  of  managmg  the  posto£Bce  to  obtain  business 
profits    is  much  more   plausible,  and  in  those 
branches  of  the  postal  service  which  come  into 
competition  with  private  agencies,  such  as  express 
companies,  is  probably  sound.    But  in  letter  car- 
rying, where  there  is  a  government  monopoly,  it 
is  liable  to  misapplication  in  two  ways.    First, 
the  absence  of  competition  leaves  the  decision  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  business  profit  in  the 
hands  of  the  postofflce  authorities,  who,  in  tlie 
uncertain  conditions  and  bases  of  calculation,  have 
every  motive  to  aim  too  high,  and  thus  give  the 
result  the  character  of  a  tax ;  and,  second,  the 
absence  of  outside  control  of  rates  makes  it  natural 
for  the  authorities  to  secure  the  required  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  by  doing  a  small 
business  at  high  charges,  instead  of  a  large  busi- 
ness at  low  charges.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  business 
profits  under  a  government  monopoly  are  not 
clearly  distinguishable  from  taxes.    Compare  the 
arguments  used  (1835-60)  against  lowering  postal 
rates  with  the  results  which  actually  followed 
«uch  lowering.    The  most  marked  instance  of  re- 
duction and  its  consequences  may  be  taken  from 
Rowland  Hill's  reform,  by  which  postage  was 
reduced  to  one-tenth  its  former  figure.    The  finan- 
dal  showing  did  not  quite  realize  Hill's  anticipa- 
tions, partly  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  legis- 
lation respecting  newspapers  ;   nevertheless,  the 
department  continued- to  do  much  more  than  pay 
expenses;  its  gross  income  reached  its  former 
figure  in  ten  years,  its  net  income  in  about  thirty 
years;  and  in  the  last  case  the  department  was 
serving  the  public  by  carrying  fourteen  times  as 
many  letters  as  in  1889.    'The  system  of  business 
profits  is,  however,  in  large  measure  maintained 
both  in  England  and  in  France.    (Bee  figures  be- 
low.)—  3.    The  idea  of  managing  the  postofflce 


simply  to  pay  expenses  gained  hold  in  connection 
with  the  reforms  of  1840.  Even  those  writers 
who,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  criticise  the  sud- 
denness of  Hill's  change,  and  prefer  the  conti- 
nental jmd  American  policy  of  ^^ual  reduction, 
do  BO  on  account  of  the  evils  of  suddenly  shifting 
the  burdens  of  taxation  rather  than  from  any 
objection  to  the  principle  itself.  Tet,  while  their 
theorists  hold  this  view,  in  practice  most  Euro- 
pean states  so  far  keep  to  the  older  policy  as 
to  secure  a  slight  excess  of  income  over  expend- 
iture in  this  department,  perhaps,  in  general, 
not  more  than  would  meet  interest  on  the  cost 
of  buildings.  (See  figures  below.)  The  disad- 
vantages of  the  profits  principle  have  been  al- 
ready set  forth;  the  corresponding  advantages  of 
the  cost  principle  are,  first,  that  it  takes  away  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  to  be  striven  for,  and, 
second,  that  it  furnishes  a  tangible  basis  on  which 
the  rates  are  likely  to  be  computed,  with  due 
regard  to  the  public  interest.  —  4.  To  carry  let- 
ters without  paying  expenses  (that  is  to  say, 
below  cost)  is  to  tax  the  general  public  for  the 
sake  of  a  special  service;  usually  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Yet ,  there  are  considerations  which  some- 
times make  it  necessary  to  proceed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. In  countries  like  tiie  United  States  or 
Russia,  there  are  strong  social  and  administrative 
reasons  for  establishing  long  routes  over  sparsely 
populated  districts.  These  involve  a  large  increase 
in  expense,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in 
revenue,  whatever  rate  of  postage  is  charged  upon 
them.  They  have  often  caused  a  postal  deficit  in 
Russia,  and  almost  always  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  expense  of  these  routes  causes  a  deficit  in 
the  whole  department  when  the  rates  of  postage 
are  moderate,  the  additional  income  which  could 
be  obtained  by  higher  postal  rates  would  not  be 
likely  to  cover  it,  because  higher  postal  rates  mean 
fewer  letters.  'Thus  the  government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  deficit.  But — to  take  another 
consideration — suppose  that  the  deficit  could  be 
met  by  higher  rates.  Suppose  that  in  America 
by  such  rates  a  surplus  could  be  obtained  in  the 
already  self-sustaining  east,  sufficient  to  meet  deft- 
cits  in  the  south  and  west,  or  that  such  surplus 
could  be  obtained  upon  the  main  routes  as  to 
meet  deficits  upon  the  minor  ones.  What  then? 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  cor- 
respondence of  one  section  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  The  interests  subserved  by  such  routes 
are  not  the  postal  interests.  They  are  the  general 
interests  of  the  country;  and  to  force  the  postage 
returns  of  other  sections  to  pay  for  this  service  is 
to  intensify  the  unfairness  of  taxation  which  it  is 
intended  to  avoid.  Thus  the  principle  now'gen- 
erally  favored  is,  that  the  postofflce  should  aim  to 
pay  expenses;  but  the  traditional  practice  of  Euro- 
pean administrations  is  to  make  it  do  somewhat 
more;  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  have  justified  the  practice  of  allowing  it  to 
do  somewhat  less.  —  How  shall  the  rates  be  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  financial  principle 
chosen?  is  the  second  question.    Under  the  older 
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systems  of  taxation  or  profit,  the  rate  was  carried 
as  high  as  the  business  would  bear,  and  often 
higher,  with  the  result  of  causing  much  smug- 
gling. On  those  principles  they  of  course  charged 
much  more  for  long  routes  than  for  short  ones. 
Until  1845  the  United  States  minimum  charges 
were  as  follows:  Under  30  miles,  6  cents;  under  80 
miles,  10  cents;  under  150  miles,  13^  cents;  under 
400  miles,  181  cents;  over  400  miles,  25  cents. 
Yet,  even  at  this  time,  before  the  development  of 
railways  to  any  extent,  it  was  computed  that 
the  cost  of  transmission  of  letters  constituted  less 
than  two-sevenths  of  the  whole,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  and  delivery  more  than  five-sevenths. 
Compared  with  what  it  would  cost  the  sender  to 
evade  payment,  the  diflerential  rates  were  just; 
compared  with  what  it  cost  to  perform  the 
service,  they  were  absurd.  And,  as  time  went  on, 
the  absurdity  increased.  Improved  means  of 
communication  rendered  the  whole  cost  of  trans- 
mission a  less  important  element;  rapid  increase 
of  communication  between  distant  places  still  fur- 
ther reduced  diJSerences  in  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion. And  with  the  rising  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
system  based  on  expense,  not  on  profit — "freight, 
not  tax,"  in  the  words  of  the  day — a  gradual 
equalization  of  rates  for  different  distances  was 
inevitable.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  was, 
for  like  reasons,  a  similar  tendency,  partially  car- 
ried out,  to  do  away  with  weight  as  an  element  in 


letter  postage.  This  idea  never  took  much  hold 
in  Americii,  unless  we  regard  the  treatment  of 
books  and  newspapers  as  an  instance  of  it.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  postofflce  should 
prefer  to  carry  printed  matter  rather  than  written 
matter  of  the  same  weight.  But  printed  matter, 
being  habitually  sent  in  large  parcels,  was,  weight 
for  weight,  far  easier  to  handle ;  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  papers  which  went  from  day  to  day  on  the 
same  routes  in  about  equal  quantities.  Moreover, 
monopoly  rates  had  never  taken  firm  root  here, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  private  agencies  in  the 
delivery  of  unsealed  matter.  All  these  reasons 
combined  to  produce  the  lower  rates  on  these 
classes  of  goods.  —  These  practical  ideas  are  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  inland  postage  of  almost  all  civ- 
ilized countries,  whether  the  results  are  such  as 
to  more  than  cover  or  slightly  less  than  cover  the 
expense.  In  international  postage  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  carry  them  out  with  fairness.  The 
five-cent  rate  was  based  on  a  rough  average  of 
transmission  expenditures;  and  countries  unfor- 
tunately situated  or  organized  may  be  unable  to 
meet  their  foreign  postal  expenses  on  this  rate. 
The  general  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  postal 
union  are  a  sufficient  compensation  for  such  of 
these  inequalities  as  can  not  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged.—  We  present  herewith  statistics  of  post- 
offices  of  the  different  countries  named,  for  the 
year  1880 : 


OOUOTBIES 


United  States 

Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

France - 

Germany 

Anstrla 

BmutarT 

Italy 


Population. 


Number 

of 

Poit- 

offloea. 


60,1S3,000 
SS,0()4,aOO 
36,904  000 
««  CM 
ffi.lS1.00O 
16,«»,000 
£8,437,000 


^,969 
14,812 
6,918 
9,958 
4,095 
8,801 
8,848 


Average 
Number 
of  Inhab- 
ItanUto 
each  P.O. 


1,187 
8,408 
6,848 
4,839 
5,406 
3,881 
8,494 


Number  of 
Letters  and 
Poatal  Cards 
Forwarded. 


1,177,680,000 
1,899,808,000 
846,661,000 
718,841,000 
888,441,000 
78,179,000 
196,018,000 


ATera^re 

per 
Idlab' 
itaot. 


ReTanue. 


83.4 
87.8 
11.1 
15.9 
18.8 
6.0 
7.8 


138,315.000 
81,163,000 
88.830.000* 
36,608,000^ 
6,706,000 
8,666.000 
6.8M,000 


Expendltare. 


186,643.000 
19,888.000 
16,806,000* 
88,884,000t 
6,966.000 
8,119,000 
4,698,000 


PeroeaV 
ac«ot 
Met  In- 
come to 

Kxpendl- 
ture. 


-• 

■fSl* 

*^ 

■I- 81 
+  I< 


•  1881. 


t  Including  telegrapbfl. 


—  So  much  for  the  economic  principles  govern- 
ing the  postal  service.  Its  economic  effects  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  to  advantage,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our 
modern  life.  Our  whole  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical system  has  become  so  dependent  upon  free 
and  seciu^  postal  communication,  that  the  attempt 
to  measure  its  specific  effects  can  be  little  else  than 
a  waste  of  words.  ABTHim  T.  Hadlet. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  This  is  one 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United  States 
government,  established  by  act  of  May  8,  1794. 
(1  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  867.)  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment is  the  postmaster  general  ^salary  $8,000), 
who  is  appointed  by  the  presider  id  senate,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  by  a  custom  dating 
back  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 
Prior  to  this  the  postmaster  general,  although  his 
office  existed  since  1789,  had  not  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  president's  constitational  advisers.    His 


duties  embrace  the  direction  of  tbe  postoffice  de- 
partment, and  the  management  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  mail  service;  the  award  and  execu- 
tion of  contracts;  the  negotiation  of  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  governments  (under  direction  of  the 
president) ;  the  appointment  of  all  clerks  in  his 
department;  and  the  commissioning  and  appoint- 
ment of  all  postmasters  receiving  salaries  of 
$1,000  or  under  per  annum  (all  above  that 
standard  being  presidential  appointments).  This 
vast  patronage  involves  the  appointment  of  more 
than  40,000  officers  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
patronage  in  the  form  of  mail  contracts  by  rail- 
way, steamboat  and  horse  or  stage  conveyance 
(the  latter  known  as  "star  routes"),  extends  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  He  has,  besides, 
the  power  to  establish  and  discontinue  pos*ofl3ces 
(that  of  establishing  new  post  routes  being  re- 
served by  congress);  to  control  the  styles,  etc,  of 
all  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  postal  cards,  etc. ; 
to  prescribe  the  manner  of  keeping  and  rendering 
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•ccoanta;   to  instruct  all  persons  in  the  postal 
service  as  to  their  duties;    and  to  control  the 
expenditure  o{  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
poetofflce  service,  amounting  to  over  $40,000,000 
annually.    The  postmaster  general  is  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  congress  upon  the  mail 
contracts,  land  and  water  mails,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, postal  business,  domestic  and  foreign, 
fines  imposed  upon  contractors,    etc.    He   has 
power  to  fix  and  adjust  the  salaries  of  postmas- 
ters under  the  general  regulations  of  congress,  to 
make  special  orders  providing  extra  service  or 
compensation  at   poetofiBces,  to  employ  special 
agents,  to  establish  money  order  offices,  etc.  — 
The  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  post- 
office  depttrtment  comprise  three  assistant  post- 
masters general  ($4,000each),  an  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  poetofflce  department  ($4,000),  a 
superintendent  of  money  order  system  ($8,500), 
a  soperintendent  of  foreign  mails  ($8,000),  a  chief 
clerk  ($2,200),  a  law  clerk  ($2,500),  a  topographer 
($2,500)  and  550  clerks,  laborers,  etc.,  at  a  total 
expenditure  for  salaries  of  the  department,  of 
$681,960  (fiscal    year  1884);   besides  contingent 
expenses,  amounting  to  $129,000.     The  salaries 
of  postmasters  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$9,250,000;  cost  of  maU  transportation  $21,000,000; 
foreign  mail  transportation,  $360,000.  —  The  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  postofflce  department  busi- 
ncM  place  in  charge  of  the  first  assistant  post- 
master general :  1,  appointment  of  postmasters ; 
2,  establishment  or  removal  of  poetofflces;  8,  ad- 
justment of  salaries;  4,  the  free  delivery  or  letter- 
carrier  system  in  cities ;  6,  commissions,  bonds, 
etc.,  of  postmasters;  and  6,  distribution  of  of- 
ficial blanks,  letter  balances,  etc.,  to  postoffices. 
The  second  assistant  postmaster  general  is  charged 
with  1,  the  supervision  of  all  contracts  for  carry- 
ing the  muls;   2,  fixing  frequency,  conveyance 
and  times  on  all  mail  routes;  8,  advertisements; 
4,  the  inspection  of  the  carrying  and  delivery 
service,  mail  failures,  etc.,  and  5,  the  issuing  of 
mul  locks  and  keys,  mail  bags,  etc.     The  office 
of  the   thiril  assistant   postmaster  general  has 
charge  of  financial  business,  involving:  1,  receiv- 
ing and  issuing  drafts;    2,  issuing  of  postage 
tamps,  envelopes  and  postal  cards;   8,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  registered  letter  system;  and 
4,  the  examination  and  return  to  the  writers 
of  dead  letters. — The  money  order  system  is 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  keeps  the 
acconnts,  etc..  of  the  issue  of  domestic  and  in- 
teraatiouU  money  orders,  and  of  the  new  post- 
al notes.  —  The  superintendent  of  foreign  mails 
sapervises  the   ocean    mail    steamship    service, 
and  all  foreign  postal  arrangements. —  The  busi- 
ness of  the  general  postofflce  is  conducted  in  a 
massive  and  ornate   marble   building,  covering 
a  square  of  grotmd  in  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton.   Its  architecture  is  Corinthian,   its   dimen- 
Hota  800  feet  by  204  feet,  and  its  cost  $1,700,000. 
—The  following  is  a  list  of  postmasters  gen- 
eral, with  their  terms  of  office,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government : 
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Samael  Owood Sapt   88, 1186 

Timothy  Pickering Aug.    IS,  1791 

Joseph  Haberaham .Feb.    S6, 1796 

Gideon  Granger Not.    88, 1801 

Return  J.  MelgB,  Jr March  17, 1814 

John  McLean      Jane   86,1888 

WiUlamT.  Barry March  9, 1888 

AmoB  Kendall May       1,  188B 

John  M.  Nile* May     8S,  1840 

Francis  Granger March   8,1841 

CharlcB  A.  Wickliflfe Sept.    18,1841 

Cave  Johnson March   «,  1845 

Jacob  Collamer „ March  8.1849 

Nathan  K.  Hall July     83,  IBM 

Samnel  D.  Hnbbard Aug.    81, 1888 

James  Campbell j. ...March  S,  18!IS 

Aaron  V.  Brown March  8,1857 

Joseph  Holt March  14, 1859 

Horatio  King Feb.     18,1861 

Montgomery  Blatr March  5, 1861 

WUllamDennleon Sept    84, 1894 

Alexander  W.  RandaU July    86,1886 

John  A.  J.  CresweU March   5,  1889 

Marshall  Jewell Aug.    94,  1874 

James  N.  Tyner July     18, 187t) 

David  McK.  Key March  18,  ISH 

Horace  Maynard  ....Jnne     8,1880 

Thomas  L.  James March  6, 1881 

Timothy  O.  Howe Dec.     80, 1881 

.  A.  R  8P0FFOBD. 
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PRESS,  Tbe  Newspaper  ud  PerlodlcaL 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  naturally  divides  itself 
into:  1,  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the 
statistics  of  its  development  at  the  present  time; 
2,  the  relations^f  government  to  the  press,  from 
the  censorship  and  licensing  of  printing  to  the 
complete  liberty  of  the  press  whicii  now  exists  in 
free  countries,  with  particular  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  this  freedom  in  England 
and  the  United  States;  and  8,  the  relations  of  the 
press  to  individuals,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  of  newspaper  libel.  —  1 .  Authorities  differ 
aa  to  the  origin  of  the  newspaper.  Disraeli  gives 
the  Venetians  credit  for  the  invention.  Doubt- 
less their  monthly  Oazetta — a  title  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  farthing  coin  peculiar  to  Venice — 
were  in  advance  of  the  English  in  the  periodical 
circulation  of  news  in  manuscript  sheets.  But 
if  we  date  the  origin  of  the  newspaper  from  the 
issue  of  manuscript  sheets  for  general  informa- 
tion, we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Csesars, 
when  the  Acta  Diurna,  containing  brief  items  of 
official  news,  were  circulated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  government.  Printed  news  sheets 
appeared  in  most  of  the  European  countries  at 
various  periods  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
Germany  periodical  publications  were  preceded 
by  irregular  publications  of  news,  summaries  of 
events,  etc.,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
regular  newspaper  in  that  coiutry  and  in  Europe, 
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vns  a  weekly  paper  established  at  Frankfort  in 
1615,  by  Egenolph  Emmel,  a  bookseller.  In  1616 
Johann  von  der  Birghden,  the  postmaster  at  Frank- 
fort, established  the  Frankfurter  Oberpostamtg-Zei- 
tung,  the  oldest  successful  German  newspaper. 
The  AUgemtine  Zettung,  established  at  Tubingen 
in  1798,  by  Cotta,  the  publisher,  and  still  con- 
tinued at  Augsburg,  has  been  the  most  successful 
and  the  most  influential  of  the  German  news- 
papers. The  G«rman  periodical  press,  both  in  its 
political  and  literary  publications,  is  now  the  most 
firmly  established,  the  most  widely  diffused  and 
the  most  ably  conducted  press  of  the  continent, 
notwithstanding  the  repressive  restrictions  of  the 
government.  The  precursor  of  the  French  peri- 
odical press  was  the  Ocaette,  issued  by  Th^ophraste 
Renaudot  in  1681,  and  continuing,  under  modi- 
fications of  title,  until  1789,  first  as  a  weekly,  then 
as  a  semi-weekly,  and  finally  as  a  daily  publica- 
tion. The  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  founded  in  1789.  The  first  daily 
newspaper  was  the  Journal  de  Pari*  on,  Potte  du 
Soir,  established  in  1777.  An  enormous  number 
of  political  journals  have  flourished  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  in  the  French  capital  during  the 
last  100  years,  several  of  the  cheaper  newspapers 
now  published  there  reaching  circulations  not  par- 
alleled in  other  countries.  In  Spain  a  court  jour- 
nal was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  alternating  rigor  of  government 
supervision  in  Spain  has  prevented  any  such  de- 
velopment of  the  periodical  press  of  that  coun- 
try as  is  seen  elsewhere.  The  first  Russian  news- 
paper was  established  in  1708,  and  newspapers 
are  now  published  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  under  very  rigid  censorship.  The  Ital- 
ian and  Austrian  newspapers  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Germany  and  France,  although  several  reach 
wide  circulations  and  wield  a  powerful  popu- 
lar influence. — Nathaniel  Butter,  who  founded 
the  ' '  London  Weekly  Newes  "  in  1622,  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  English  journalism.  Printing 
presses  had  been  at  work  in  England  for  150  years 
previously,  but  news  had  been  published  only  in 
stray  sheets  and  pamphlets,  issued  at  irregular 
Intervals,  and  without  relation  to  each  other. 
Crude  newspapers  became  comparatively  numer- 
ous during  the  commonwealth,  and  were  freely 
used  to  disseminate  political  opinions  by  both 
royalists  and  puritans.  They  had  quaint  titles, 
such  as  "The  Scot's  Dove,"  "The  Parliament 
Kite,"  ' '  The  Secret  Owl,"  etc.  With  the  restora- 
tion a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  was  resumed. 
The  first  commercial  newspaper,  "  The  City  Mer- 
cury," appeared  in  London  in  1675;  the  first 
literary  journal  "The  Mercurius  Librarius,"  in 
1680;  and  the  first  daily  newspaper,  the  "Daily 
Courant,"  in  1709.  "  the  London  Times  "  first 
appeared  in  1785,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Daily 
Universal  Register,"  printed  and  published  by 
John  Walter,  of  Printing  House  Square.  Its 
circulation  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  was  1,000  copies  daily,  and  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  all  the  other  London  daily  news- 


ptqiers  publisiied  at  that  time  was  4,000  copies  a 
day.  In  1815  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  was  252,  of  which 
fifty-five  were  in  London,  and  fifteen  of  these 
daily,  122  in  the  English  provinces  and  Wales, 
twenty-six  in  Scotland,  and  forty -nine  in  Ireland. 
From  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  growth 
of  English  journalism  was  remarkiUaly  rapid. 
The  reform  excitement  greatly  increased  the  circu- 
lation and  influence  of  newspapers  of  every  shade 
and  kind.  In  1888  there  were  400  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  42.000,000 
copies  annually  passed  through  the  postoffioes.  In 
1886  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  still  farther 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  press ;  and  note- 
worthy development  continued  after  the  repeal  of 
the  advertisement  duty  in  1853,  and  of  the  com- 
pulsory stamp  in  1855.  The  prices  were  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  and  new  newspaper  enter- 
prises were  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1880  there  were  2,076  newspapers  and  921 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  newspapers,  there  were  fourteen  morning  and 
fourteen  evening  dailies  published  in  London, 
ninety -three  dailies  published  in  the  remainder  of 
England,  four  in  Wales,  twenty-two  in  Scotland 
and  eighteen  in  Ireland.  The  daily  circulation  of 
the  London  journals  was  placed  in  the  same  year 
at  710,000,  and  that  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain  at  3,938,988.  The  aggregate  circu- 
lation per  issue  of  all  the  periodical  publications  of 
the  kingdom  was  29,279,204,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies  annually  issued  was  2,219,829.822.  — 
Since  the  removal  of  all  fiscal  restricdons  the  in- 
crease in  both  the  number  and  the  circulation  of 
British  newspapers  has  been  much  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  the  population.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  Great  Britain  still  remains  behind  the  same 
ratio  in  the  United  States,  and  the  development 
of  the  British  newspaper  press  differs  from  that  of 
the  press  in  the  latter  country  in  several  particu- 
lars. —  The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  Ben- 
jamin Harris'  "  Publick  Occurrances  Foreign  and 
Domestick,"  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  first  and  only 
number  was  issued  Sept.  25,  1690,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately suppressed  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
as  "  a  pamphlet  published  contrary  to  law  and 
containing  reflections  of  a  very  Iiigh  nature." 
April  24,  1704,  John  Campbell,  postmaster  at 
Boston,  issued  "  The  Boston  News  Letter,"  which 
was  continued  weekly,  under  various  auspices, 
until  1776.  The  third  newspaper,  "The  Boston 
Gazette,"  appeared  Dec.  21, 1719.  Andrew  Brad- 
ford issued  the  "  American  Weekly  Mercury  "  at 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  1719.  James  Franklin 
established  the  "New  England  Courant"  at  Bos- 
ton, Aug.  17, 1721.  His  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment, the  clergy  and  private  individuals,  attracted 
the  attentif)n  of  the  general  council,  which  in 
1723  forliade  Franklin  to  continue  to  publish  the 
"Courant,"  "or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of 
the  like  nature,  unless  it  be  first  supervised  by  the 
secretary  of  this  province."  The  next  issue  ap- 
peared with  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at- 
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taehed  as  publisher,  the  latter  being  then  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  an  apprentice  in  the  ofiSce. 
For  three  years  the  "Courant"    eluded  super- 
viidon  by  this  device.     The-  "  Philadelphia  Mer- 
cury," then  the  only  newspaper  in  the  colonies 
ontfflde  of  Boston,  commented  with  seyerity  upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  censorship  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   But  only  a  few  years  before,  the  editor 
of  that  paper  had  been  summoned  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania  governor  and  council,  on  account  of 
an  article  criticising  the  general  assembly,  and 
compelled  to  make  humble  apology,  receiving  at 
tlie  same  time  intimation  "  that  he  must  not  pre- 
sume to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  this  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  colonies, 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  secre- 
tary."   The  first   newspaper  published   in   the 
colony  of  New  York  was  the  "Gazette,"  estab- 
lished by  William  Bradford  in  1725.    The  "  New 
Tork  Weekly  Journal,"  the  second  periodical  in 
this    colony,   was    established    by    John   Peter 
Zoiger  in  1788,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  government  in   the  interests  of  the 
popular  party  led  by  Rip  Van  Dam.    Zenger's 
paper  may  be  called  the  prototype  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  Journal  of  to-day.    Newspapers  were 
established  in  the  remaining  American  colonies  as 
follows:  in  Maryland,  at  Annapolis,  1727;  in  South 
Carolina,  at  Charleston,  1781;  in  Rhode  Island, 
at  Newport,  1781;  in  Virginia,  at  WiUiamsburgh, 
1736;  in  North  Carolina,  at  New  Berne,  1756;  in 
Kova  Scotia,  at  Halifax,  1752;  in  Connecticut,  at 
New  Haven,  1755;  in  New  Hampshire,  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1756;  in  Georgia,  at  Savannah,  1768;  in 
Qoebec,  1765.    By  the  latter  year  there  had  been 
established  in  those    American   colonies   which 
afterward  comprised  the  United    States,    forty- 
three  newspapers,  of  which  eleven  were  located 
in  Massachusetts,  eight   in  New  York,  five  in 
Pennsylvania,  four  in  Connecticut,  three  in  Rhode 
bland,  four  in  South  Carolina,  two  in  Maryland, 
two  in  New  Hampehire,  two  in  North  Carolina, 
one  in  Oewgia  and  one  in  Virginia.    At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  there  were  thirty-seven 
newspapers  in  existence  in  the  colonies,  eight  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
During  the  seventy -one  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of   Campbell's  "  News    Letter,"   seventy- 
eigfat  papers  had  been  started.    This  excessive 
mortality,  and  the  limited  circulation  of  the  jour- 
nals which  survived,  are  among  the  evidences  that 
the  influence  of  the  colonial  newspaper  press  was 
not  as  important  as  is  generally  supposed,   in 
moulding  the  public  sentiment  which  culminated 
in  the  revolution.     Much  of  the  political  contro- 
veny  of  the  period  resorted  to  the  tract  or  pam- 
phlet   The  temper  of  the  colonial  press  during 
(his  period  was,  as  a  rule,  more  conservative  than 
that  of  the  people.     The  journals  that  were  most 
outspoken  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  most 
influential  in  advancing  it,  were  the  "  Boston  Ga- 
zette," which  published  the  celebrated  letters  of 
J(An  Adams,  Joeiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  others,  and 
the  "  Massachusetts   Spy,"  published  by  Isaiah 


Thomas,  who  hai  preserved,  in  his  "  History  of 
Printing,"  the  only  complete  record  of  Journalism 
in  the  United  States  up  to  the  year  1810.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  the  number  of  newspapers  did 
not  increase.  The  precariousneas  of  the  business 
was  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  of  print- 
ing materials,  which  the  colonists  had  not  learned 
to  manufacture.  The  British  occupation  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  were  the  chief  newspaper  centres,  success- 
ively suspended  the  whig  papers  in  those  places, 
or  compelled  their  publishers  to  move  to  interior 
towns.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  thirty-seven 
papers  of  1775  circulated  1,200,000  copies  annual- 
ly, a  weekly  average  of  28,000  for  a  population  of 
2,800,000.  Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  the  newspaper  press  received 
an  extraordinary  stimulus  from  the  organization 
of  political  parties  and  the  exciting  controversies 
tliat  followed.  The  press  was  engrossed  in  these 
controversies,  all  but  a  dozen  of  the  862  Journals 
in  existence  in  1810  being  warmly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  federalist  or  the  republican  party. 
Many  men  of  versatility  and  talent  were  attached 
to  this  partisan  press.  The  personal  bitterness 
and  vindictiveness  which  characterized  much  of 
the  newspaper  controversy  of  this  formative  pe- 
riod surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  now  common 
in  the  respectable  political  press  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  journals  of  the  period  which 
exerted  a  wide  influence,  were  the  "Columbian 
Centinel,"  established  in  Boston  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  in  1784,  and  conducted  by  him  with  great 
ability  for  forty  years;  the  "  New  York  Minerva," 
established  in  1793,  and  long  ably  edited  by  Noah 
Webster,  the  lexicographer;  the  "New  York 
Evening  Post,"  established  in  1801,  as  a  central 
organ  of  the  federalists;  the  "Philadelphia  Au- 
rora," established  in  1790,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  and  edited  after  his  death  by  William 
Duane;  the  "Philadelphia  National  Gazette,"  es- 
tablished in  1791,  by  Philip  Freneau ;  and  the 
"Washington  National  Intelligencer,"  established 
in  1800,  by  Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  —  The  news- 
paper press  in  the  United  States  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  country.  A 
newspaper  was  started  in  Cincinnati  in  1793;  in 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  1808;  in  St.  Louis,  in  the 
same  year ;  and  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1810. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1784,  called  the  "American  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser." This  was  eighty -two  years  later  than 
the  first  daily  in  London,  and  seven  years  later 
than  the  first  daily  regularly  established  in  Paris. 
The  first  New  York  daily  paper  was  established 
in  1785.  All  of  the  twenty-seven  daily  papers  in 
existence  in  1810  were  published  in  the  seven  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
Georgetown,  8.  C.  The  number  of  daily  news- 
papers published,  increased  to  188  in  1840;  254  in 
1850;  387  in  1860;  674  in  1870;  and  968  in  1880. 
In  1860  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers  was  1,478,485;  in  1870,  2,601,447;  and 
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in  1880,  8,637,^4,  with  an  aggregate  annual  issue 
of  1,186,688,406  in  tlie  latter  year.  Ttie  increase 
in  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  between  1870 
and  1880  was  69  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in 
their  circulation  89  per  cent.  Several  well-defined 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable  growth 
of  the  daily  press  in  the  United  States.  They 
are,  railroad  development,  with  the  corresponding 
facilities  for  early  distribution  to  distant  points; 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  collection  of 
news  by  associated  press  enterprise,  enabling  news- 
papers published  at  distant  points  to  print  the 
news  of  commercial  and  political  centres  simul- 
taneously with  its  publication  at  these  points;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  printing  pres-s,  iiermitting 
the  printing  of  very  large  editions  of  a  newspaper 
in  time  for  immediate  distribution.  Contempora- 
neous with  the  operation  of  these  causes  came  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  cheap  or  penny 
daily  press  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  of  these  papers  was  the  "New  York 
Sun,"  established  in  1888.  The  capacity  of  the 
presses  of  this  paper,  at  its  origin,  was  8,000  copies 
for  morning  distribution.  It  now  prints  and  dis- 
tributes, before  daylight,  147,000  copies  six  days 
in  the  week. — The  growth  of  the  Amerigan  weekly 
press  has  been  equally  noteworthy.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  writer,  it  appeared  tliat  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  2,072  of  the  2,604  counties  then  existing. 
Every  state  east  of  Missouri  and  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dizon  line,  supported  a  newspaper  in 
every  county.  There  were  2,880  towns  or  vil- 
lages where  one  newspaper  was  published;  1,018 
in  which  two  were  published ;  89S  with  three 
newspapers;  197  with  four;  and  824  in  which  five 
or  more  newspapers  or  periodicals  were  published, 
making  a  total  of  4,814  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  which  the  11,408  periodicals  of  the  census  year 
were  published.  These  figures  indicate  that  tend- 
ency to  localization  which  is  a  distinguishing  and 
healthy  characteristic  of  American  journalism. 
Each  paper  is  champion  and  representative  of  its 
particular  locality,  and  this  fact  makes  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  more  and  mor«  a  necessity,  recog- 
nized and  welcomed  as  such  in  every  community, 
and  in  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  families. 
The  number  of  periodical  publications  of  all 
cla.sses  in  the  United  States,  and  their  circulation, 
at  four  censuses,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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In  1880  there  were  2,077,650,679  copies  of  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States.  Their  net  earnings  were  $87,441,182.22, 
of  which 46.21  percent,  was  from  subscriptionB 
and  sales,  and  58.79  per  cent,  from  advertisements. 
There  were  54,654  persons  employed  in  manufact- 
ure, and  16,489  in  the  editorial  capacity.  —  2.  We 
have  thus  hastily  outlined  the  history  of  an  ele- 
ment in  civilization  which  was  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed of  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  the 
Influence  of  which,  upon  politics,  up<»i  society, 
and  upon  governments,  it  is  difficult  to  accurate- 
ly measure,  wliile  well-nigh  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. The  truism  was  discovered  at  the  very 
dawn  of  printing,  that  a  free  press  and  an  absolute 
government  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 
The  history  of  the  newspaper  press  for  two  cent- 
uries was  the  iterated  demonstration  of  this  fact; 
and  the  degree  of  freedom  accorded  to  the  press 
is  everywhere  to-day  the  index  of  the  freedom  of 
the  institutions  of  every  nation  where  the  art  of 
printing  is  practiced.  In  the  infancy  of  the  art  it 
was  easy  to  keep  it  under  complete  governmental 
control  and  surveillance,  and  such  was  the  uni- 
versal practice.  The  church  of  Rome  naturally 
originated  the  press  censorship,  as  a  function  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  of  religion  and  the  prop- 
er teaching  of  the  people.  Pope  Alexander  VL 
(Borgia)  first  placed  the  authority  of  the  church 
over  printed  books  in  definite  form  in  1501,  and 
in  1615  it  was  formally  decreed  by  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  that  no  publications  whatever  should 
be  issued  from  any  place  where  the  church  had 
jurisdiction,  unless  such  printed  work  had  flrat 
obtained  the  written  sanction  of  the  bishop,  or  of 
the  inquisitor  of  the  diocese.  All  Catholic  coun- 
tries accepted  this  censorship,  and  in  all  of  them 
it  extended  gradually,  with  the  growth  of  polit- 
ical printing,  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil 
power.  The  gradual  and  varying  modifications 
that  have  been  forced  in  the  d^;ree  and  cbaracta 
of  this  governmental  regulation  of  the  press,  con- 
stitute an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
every  European  state.  Whatever  of  freedom  the 
press  has  gained  anywhere,  except  as  the  result  of 
revolutions,  has  been  forced  piecemeal  from  un- 
willing governments;  so  that  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  the  press  differ  as  widely  to-day 
as  the  govemmente  themselves  differ,  and  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  differing  character- 
istics of  these  governments.  The  history  of  the 
press  of  France  has  been  one  of  frequent  varia- 
tion between  rigid  censorship  and  a  cc»nplete 
liberty,  leading  constantly  to  license.  Soon  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  university  of  Paris 
established  a  tariff  for  the  sale  of  bookf<,  and  ex- 
ercised a  general  supervision  over  them,  in  the 
interests  of  both  church  and  state.  The  censor- 
ship passed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  in 
1653.  He  appointed  four  royal  censors,  and  with- 
out the  approval  of  one  of  them  no  writing  could 
be  printed  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  piece  pro- 
duced. With  the  nominal  press  freedom  which 
existed  in  France  imdcr  the  second  Napoleon,  it  is 
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thown  in  a  recent  legislative  report  to  the  national 
issembly,  that  there  were  6,000  prosecutioqs  of 
publishers  during  his  reign.     This  was  equivalent, 
in  its  effects  upon  newspaper  utterances  in  politi- 
ck matters,  to  the  control  which  the  censorship 
is  able  to  exert.     The  French  press  laws  under 
the  third  lepublic  reserved  in  the  government  the 
right  of  summary  suppression  of  journals  whose 
utterances  are  adjudged  obnoxious  to  the  public 
peace  and  security.     In  Switzerland  the  censor- 
ship was  abolished  in  1880,  but  the  laws  regulat- 
ing political  expressions  in  the  press  are  extremely 
rigid.    In  Sweden,  Norway,  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  no  censorship  now  exists; 
bat  the  civil  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  press 
l«ws  are  very  severe,  particularly  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  the  constitution  of  1887  abolished  the 
press  (^ensorship,  and  offenses  against  the  laws 
rommitted  in  the  press  were  made  triable  by  jury. 
After  the  political  reaction  of  1866  the  journals 
of  that  country  again  suffered  from  constant 
official  prosecution  and  arbitrary  suspension,  and 
they  continue  still  to  do  so.    In  Germany  the 
government  censorship  in  the  seventeenth  century 
restricted  newspapers  to  official  publications  in 
nevs  matters.     In  1819  a  decree  of  the  bundestag 
pliced  the  Gkrman  press  under  a  severe  censor- 
ship, which  greatly  checked  a  growth  previously 
rapid.    Many  radical  journals  were  suppressed 
in  1833,  and  these  suppressions  continue  in  the 
empire  at  frequent  intervals.     After  the  accession 
of  R)pe  Pius  the  Ninth  in  1846,  Italy  produced  a 
large  number  of  new  journals,  chiefly  revolution- 
ary, which  were  discontinued  in  1849,  when,  with 
the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press  was 
again  placed  under  restraint  until  1859-60.    The 
changes  of  these  years  conferred  an  almost  com- 
plete freedom  upon  the  Italian  press,  and  brought 
into  existence  a  large  number  Of  new  political 
jwrnals.    Russia  retains  to-day  as  arbitrary  a 
form  of  the  censorship  as  has  ever  existed.    The 
newspaper  publisher  in  that  country  must  first 
obtain  permission  to  print,  then  lodge  1,500  rou- 
bles as  caotion  money,  after  which  he  becomes 
flibjecl  to  a  regime  of  "admonitions,"  two  of 
which  entail  a  suspension  for  the  period  of  two 
months.   Those  who  can  not  afford  to  lodge  caution 
aioDey  (which  is  forfeited  in  case  of  a  suppression) 
«re  compelled  to  submit  to  a  preventive  censor- 
>Up,  by  sending  their  ariicles  to  the  censors  three 
days  in  advance  of  publication.    In  provincial 
towns,  where  there  are  no  censors,  journalism  is 
non-existent.  —  In  England  the  gradual  advance 
of  joamalism  from  legal  outlawry  to  a  position 
of  substantial  freedom,  presents  an  interesting 
erolution,  identified  in  all  its  stages  with  the  de- 
Telopment  of  constitutional  government  in  that 
country.    At  the  reformation  the  crown  assumed 
the  functions  of  press  censorship  previously  exer- 
cised in  England  by  the  church  of  Rome.    In 
1637  periodical  publications  had  become  so  fre- 
quent that  a  general  system  of  censorship  was  es- 
tabUshed  by  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  which 
•n  act  of  parliament  confirmed  in  1648.   This  con- 


tinued until  the  civil  war  and  the  commonwealth, 
during  which  the  press  was  nearly  free  and  un- 
molested. Cromwell's  opinion  was  well  expressed 
in  the  remark  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered the  release  of  Harrington's  "Oceana," 
which  had  been  seized  as  libelous.  "Let  him 
take  his  book,"  he  said  :  "  if  my  government  is 
made  to  stand,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  paper 
shot."  He  conceded  liberty  of  printing,  not  as  a 
right  of  the  citizen,  but  in  contempt  of  its  influ- 
ence and  effect.  One  of  the  first  measures  under 
Charles  II.  was  the  suppression  of  the  newspa- 
pers. In  1660  an  order  from  the  council  of  state 
stopped  the  "  Mercurius  Politicus,"  and  granted 
to  two  persons,  Muddiman  and  Giles,  authority  to 
publish  the  news  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Another  act  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  which  had  been  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  commonwealth.  Subse- 
quently Roger  L'Estrange  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  tbeimprimary  and  printing  presses,  and  a  royal 
patent  granted  him  "  the  sole  privilege  of  writing, 
printing  and  publishing  all  narratives,  advertise- 
ments, mercuries,  intelligencers,  diumals,  and 
other  books  of  public  intelligence."  The  "  Intel- 
ligencer," which  appeared  under  this  patent  Aug. 
31,  1668,  set  forth  in  its  title  that  it  was  published 
by  royal  permission,  for  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation of  the  public.  It  was  succeeded  by 
the  "  London  Gazette  "  in  1666,  and  later  by  the 
" Observator."  Neither  the  "Gazette"  nor  any 
supplementary  broadside  published  by  authority 
ever  contained  intelligence  that  did  not  accord 
with  the  sentiment  and  plans  of  the  court  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unlicensed  press,  afraid  of 
political  discussion,  indulged  in  immoral  and  cor- 
rupting publications  in  an  unprecedented  degree 
—  a  consequence  which  has  followed  the  attempt 
at  government  control  in  many  countries.  At 
the  revolution  of  1688  L'Estrange  was  dismissed, 
but  the  office  of  licensed  printer  was  not  abolished. 
It  is  extremely  significant  of  the  small  importance 
still  popularly  attached  to  the  public  press  as  a 
method  of  political  agitation  and  reform,  that  no 
allusion  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  made  in 
the  bill  of  rights  or  the  act  of  settlement.  The 
whig  government  was  involved  in  numerous  con- 
troversies by  the  character  of  political  publica- 
tions which  received  the  license  of  L'Eistrange's 
successors,  and  the  system  of  licensing  was  form- 
ally abolished  in  1694  by  the  refusal  of  parliament 
to  renew  the  act  establishing  it.  Macaulay  de- 
clares that  this  refusal,  although  scarcely  noticed 
at  the  time  "did  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilization 
than  the  great  charter  or  the  bill  of  rights."  Reg- 
ular newspapers  began  at  once  to  appear,  and  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  British  press  dates  from 
this  event.  The  publication  of  political  news  was 
still,  however,  regarded  as  illegal.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  judges  had  pronoimced  it  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law  to  publish  political  intelli- 
gence without  the  king's  license.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  whigs  to  connive  at  the  discreet  violation 
of  this  rule,  and  many  political  journals  continued 
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to  appear,  particularly  during  the  struggle  upon 
the  exclusion  bill.  But  the  rule  remained,  and, 
in  addition  to  it,  parliament  bagan  to  assume  and 
exercise  that  control  over  the  press  which  had 
formally  belonged  to  the  censor  and  the  licenser. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  were  nu- 
merous acts  of  great  severity  against  printers  and 
political  writers,  in  most  instances  acts  of  purely 
political  persecution.  Thus,  Steele  was  expelled 
for  political  libels;  DeFoe  was  punished  in  the 
pillory  for  publishing  his  • '  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters"; Tutchin,  editor  of  a  paper,  by  order  of 
the  house  was  whipped  by  the  hangman;  Well- 
man,  editor  of  the  "Mercurius  Rusticus,"  Dyer, 
editor  of  the  "  News  Letter,"  and  Fogg,  proprie- 
tor of  "  Mist's  Journal,"  were  compelled  on  their 
knees  to  express  contrition  to  the  commons. 
Tracts,  books,  and  newspapers  were  frequently 
ordered  publicly  burned  by  the  hangman.  The 
house  of  commons  claimed  for  Itself  collectively, 
and  for  each  of  its  members  in  his  parliamentary 
capacity,  complete  exemption  from  criticism  in 
the  press.  It  resolved,  "  that  to  print  or  publish 
any  books  or  libels  reflecting  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons,  or  any  member  thereof, 
for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house." 
In  the  meanwhile  the  first  daily  newspaper  had 
appeared ;  every  large  provincial  town  had  its 
weekly;  newspaper  reading  was  increasing;  and 
the  power  of  the  press  as  a  new  political  factor 
was  necessarily  recognized  in  official  quarters. 
This  rapid  development  continued,  though  greatly 
checked,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1812  the 
tory  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  finding  that  the 
whig  press,  by  its  ability  and  force  of  invective, 
was  undermining  their  influence  in  the  nation, 
had,  with  a  view  to  its  repression,  imposed  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  half-penny  on  every  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  containing  half  a  sheet  or  less,  the 
tax  rising  to  one  penny  on  a  whole  sheet.  At  the 
same  time  a  tax  of  one  shilling  on  every  adver- 
tisement, and  also  a  duty  on  paper  and  foreign 
books,  were  imposed.  These  taxes  were  the  first 
affirmative  action  of  parliament  negativing  the 
common  law  doctrine  that  a  political  newspaper 
bad  no  right  to  exist.  It  is  notorious  that  this 
recognition  was  accorded  only  as  a  method  of  more 
effective  restraint.  It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
their  origin,  that  these  taxes  upon  knowledge 
should  have  continued  to  exist  in  England,  with 
various  modifications,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  By  gradual  steps  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers rose  until  it  had  increased  to  four  pence  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.  After  the  passage  of  the 
reform  act  the  demand  for  cheap  newspapers  be- 
came so  great  that  unstamped  and  illegal  publi- 
cations abounded.  The  government  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, finding  it  impossible  to  suppress  them  by 
fines  and  imprisonment,  reduced  the  duty  to  one 
penny  in  1886;  the  paper  tax  was  reduced;  and  the 
duty  on  advertisements,  which  had  risen  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  shillings  and  six  pence  for 
each  advertisement  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  shil- 


lings and  rix  pence  in  Ireland,  was  reduced  to  one 
shillhtg  and  six  pence  in  EIngland,  and  to  one 
shilling  in  Ireland.  Several  government  prose- 
cutions against  the  publishers  of  unstamped 
newspapers  had  previously  failed  with  juries. 
The  effect  of  these  taxes  upon  the  circulation 
of  English  newspapers  can  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  this  reduction  the  peri- 
odical press  of  the  United  States  had  already 
passed  that  of  Great  Britain  in  number,  while  its 
aggregate  annual  circulation  was  nearly  double 
that  of  the  British  press,  although  the  population 
of  the  Unit^  States,  by  the  census  of  1830,  was 
only  half  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year. 
About  1860  there  occurred  in  Great  Britain  a 
widely  organized  movement  for  the  release  of  the 
press  from  these  fiscal  restrictions,  which  resulted, 
in  1868,  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  advertise- 
ments, and,  two  years  later,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
penny  stamp  on  newspapers.  The  duty  on  paper 
remained  unrepealed  until  1861.  The  circulation 
of  newspapers  increased,  as  a  result  of  the  repeal, 
according  to  Edward  Baines,  from  88,648,314 
copies  annually  in  1831,  to  646,059,400  annually 
in  1861,  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  but  80  per  cent.  —  One  of  the  longest 
and  most  exciting  contests  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  privileges  of  the  press,  had  relation  to  the 
publication  of  parliamentary  debates.  F^m  the 
restoration  to  1720,  newspaper  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  were  unknown.  In  that 
year  fragmentary  reports  of  opposition  speeches 
gave  rise  to  a  ministerial  protest  against  this  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  house  and  of  the 
lords.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  urged  that  if  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  were  to  be  reported  at  all. 
they  ought  to  be  reported  fully  and  openly.  The 
custom  of  the  press  was  to  print  fragments  of 
parliamentary  speeches  as  though  they  were  imag- 
inary, designating  their  authors  by  initials  or  nick- 
names. The  commons  resolved  that  all  reporting 
was  a  breach  of  privilege,  on  the  singular  ground 
that  it  tended  to  make  members  of  parliament 
answerable  to  their  constituencies  instead  of  to 
their  own  consciences  ;  and  tUs  remains  the  par- 
liamentary theory  to  this  day.  One  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  still  forbids  any  newspaper  to  pub- 
lish a  report  of  anything  said  or  done  within  the 
halls  of  parliament.  For  breaches  of  this  privi- 
lege numbers  of  printers,  some  of  them  at  every 
session  for  years,  were  fined  £100.  Reports  con- 
tinued to  be  printed,  however,  at  great  personal 
risks,  and  with  numerous  punishments.  In  17&1 
Mores,  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  paid  a  fine 
of  £100  for  mentioning  the  name  of  Lord  Here- 
ford in  his-paper.  In  1771  the  contest  was  finally 
abandoned,  ^ter  a  memorable  struggle,  which 
began  over  the  arrest  of  two  printers  for  publi.«h 
ing  the  debates,  involved  the  arrest  and  imprii<- 
onmentof  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  another 
city  magistrate,  and  aroused  impular  excitement 
almost  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  The  agitations 
which  had  preceded  this  triumph  of  the  press,  in 
which  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  editor  of  the 
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"  Xorth  Briton,"  was  the  central  figure,  had  done 
more  than  aught  else  to  identify  the  liberty  of 
ihe  press  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the 
popdar  mind,  and  to  restrain  the  governmental 
control  of  printing.    In  the  famous  No.  46  of 
the  "  North  Briton,"  dated  April  28, 1783,  Wilkes 
attacked  with  great  bitterness  the  king's  speech 
closing  parliament,  pronouncing  it  "  the  most 
abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery  ever 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  mankind."    The 
ministry  preferred  to  regard  this  and  simOar  ex- 
pressions as  direct  attacks  upon  the  personal  ve- 
racity of  the  sovereign.     Although  Wilkes  was 
then  the  member  from  Aylesbury,  and  therefore 
protected  by  the  vague  and  formidable  panoply  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  he  was  proceeded  against 
by  the  direct  orders  of  the  king.    The  secretary 
of  state.  Lord  Halifax,  issued  a  general  warrant 
directing  the  arrest  of  "the  authors,  printers  and 
publishers"  of   the    "North  Briton,"  and   the 
leiznre  of  the  incriminated  numbers.    Wilkes  re- 
sisted arrest,  but  was  seized,  and  confined  in  the 
tover.    He  was  released  upon  a  writ  of  habeai 
mrpat.  Chief  Justice  Pratt  declaring  that  "war- 
rants to  search  for,  seize  and  carry  away  "  papers 
on  a  charge  of  libel  were  contrary  to  law.     The 
arrest  was  also  declared  illegal  on  the  ground 
that  parliamentary  privilege  protected  the  per- 
son of  a  member  in  all  cases  save  treason,  fel- 
ony and  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  a 
libel,  though  it  might  tend  to  produce  the  lat- 
ter offense,  could  not  be  regarded  as  itself  a 
breach  of  the  peace.    From  this  signal  triimiph 
in  the  courts,  Wilkes  passed  to  the  more  arbitrary 
tribunal  of  parliament,  where  his  privileges  were 
in  Tain  interposed  to  prevent  summary  expulsion. 
The  case  of  Wilkes  was  one  of  many  which  made 
the  reign  of  George  III.  a  continued  crusade 
against  the  newspapers,  carried  on  with  such  vin- 
dictive determination  that  the  English  press  may 
ttace  the  larger  part  of  its  present  privileges  to  the 
reaction  which  resulted.    In  the  year  1764  no  less 
than  300  informations  were  filed  against  printers 
in  behalf  of  the  crown.    In  the  whole  thirty-three 
yean  of  the  preceding  reign,  there  had  not  been 
80  many  press  prosecutions.     Hitherto,  when  the 
author  of  a  libel  was  known,  he  alone  was  prose- 
cuted for  it.    The  custom  was  now  introduced  of 
involving  the  printers  also  in  the  prosecution. 
Quite  naturally  the  political  discussions  in  the 
press  grew  more  virulent  then  ever,  while  the 
popular  conviction  that  the  judges  were  illegally 
endeavoring  in  press  cases  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  discnssion,  tended  to  make  London  juries  ex- 
ceedingly tender  of   incriminated  printers.    In 
17W  the  letters  of  ' '  Junius  "  began  to  appear.    No 
previous  writer  in  the  English  press  had  assailed 
the  government  and  its  members,  the  parliament, 
and  even  the  king  himself,  with  the  freedom,  the 
force,  the  daring  vindictiveness,  that  marked  the 
Mies  of  letters  in  Woodfall's   "Public  Adver- 
tiser," written  by  this  unknown,  unscrupulous 
•ad  unprecedented  critic.    For  nearly  a  year  the 
letters  and  libels  of  ' '  Junius  "  continued  without 


notice  from  the  authorities.  When  the  letter  to 
the  king  appeared,  in  which  the  latter  was  accused 
of  cowardice,  the  attorney  general  prosecuted 
Woodfall,  who  had  published  it,  and  Almon  and 
Miller,  who  had  reprinted  it.  In  the  case  of  Wood- 
fall,  the  chief  offender.  Lord  Mansfield  clearly  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  libelous  character  of 
the  article  complained  of  was  a  question  for  the 
judge,  and  not  for  the  jury.  The  jury  responded 
with  a  special  and  irregular  verdict  of  "guilty  of 
printing  and  publishing  only."  This  verdict  was 
set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  In  the  mean- 
while. Miller  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  amid  tmmistakable  demonstrations  of  popu- 
lar approval.  In  the  existing  temper  of  London 
juries,  the  retrial  of  Woodfall  promised  only  dis- 
comfiture to  the  government,  and  the  case  was 
abandoned.  Thereafter,  in  the  words  of  Lecky, 
the  historian,  "  the  torrent  of  iibel  flowed  on  un- 
checked and  imrestrained." — But  the  legal  rights 
and  position  of  English  newspapers  continued  a 
danger  to  publishers  and  a  perplexity  to  judges 
and  juries.  The  doctrine  of  libel  laid  down  by 
Mansfield  in  the  Woodfall  case,  was  that  of  a 
long  succession  of  eminent  judges.  The  first 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  decisions  of  Coke, 
and  it  may  be  called  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
censorship  and  licensing  systems,  with  which  it  is 
contemporaneous.  It  had  its  origin  in  times  when 
the  very  act  of  printing  was  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  fortified  the 
judges  in  this  view  of  the  case.  The  action  of 
the  conmions  in  excepting  libels  from  the  list  of 
offenses  that  were  covered  by  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege, shows  the  prevailing  judgment  at  a  period 
when  the  periodical  press  was  becoming  a  recog- 
nized and  important  element  in  the  current  civili- 
zation. The  desire  to  withdraw  press  cases  from 
the  cognizance  and  control  of  juries  was  as  strong 
with  parliament  as  with  the  crown  and  its  agents. 
By  the  old  method  of  ex-offldo  informations,  the 
attorney  general  was  able  to  send  offending  pub- 
Ushers  to  trial  without  the  previous  assent  of 
grand  juries;  and  when  the  trials  took  place,  the 
judges  enforced  a  doctrine  of  libel  that  almost 
transferred  the  decision  from  the  juries  to  them- 
selves. This  law  of  libel  was  accepted  by  Holt, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constitutional  of 
English  judges.  Under  George  II.  the  question 
of  its  sotmdness  had  been  raised,  in  the  prosecu- 
tions of  "The  Craftsman."  Lord  Mansfield  him- 
self declared  that  for  fourteen  years  he  had  uni- 
formly laid  down  this  doctrine  without  encounter- 
ing question,  and  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  associate  judges.  To  amend  or  determine  this 
law  of  libel,  so  as  to  bring  the  question  of  motive 
and  of  intention  within  the  jurisdiction  of  juries, 
became,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  whig  party,  which  was 
stimulated  to  a^tate  the  question  by  the  popular 
interest  in  it  growing  out  of  repealed  prosecu- 
tions regarded  as  arbitrary.  The  enacting  bill  of 
Dowdeswell  appears  to  liave  been  chiefly  the  work 
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of  Burke;  it  was  introduced  and  defeated  in  1770. 
But  tlie  great  authority  in  support  of  ttie  popular 
view  of  the  libel  law,  was  Lord  Camden,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleaa,  who  strenuously 
maintained  throughout  his  public  career  that  the 
decision  of  the  whole  case,  in  libel  suits,  belonged 
to  the  jury.  He  lived  to  see  his  view  vindicated 
in  1792,  and  that,  not  by  an  enacting  law,  but  by 
the  declaratory  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  entitled  "An  act 
to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  functions  of  ju- 
ries in  cases  of  libel."  This  act  asserted  that  Lord 
Camden's  view  of  the  libel  law  had  always  been 
the  correct  one.  The  real  freedom  of  the  English 
newspaper  press  dates  from  its  passage,  100  years 
after  the  abolition  of  the  censorship.  Previous 
to  this  declaratory  act  the  theory  of  the  English 
law,  and,  so  far  as  juries  would  permit,  its  prac- 
tice, was  as  laid  down  by  Holt  in  the  case  of 
Tutchin,  that  to  possess  tiie  people  with  an  evil 
opinion  of  the  government,  that  is,  of  the  min- 
istry, is  a  libel.  A  practical  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law  was  given  as  late  as  1792,  in 
the  case  of  Sampson  Perry,  editor  of  the  "Argus," 
who  was  tried  and  convicted  of  libel  for  saying 
in  his  paper  that  "the  house  of  commons  are  not 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people."  This  law 
rested  upon  the  logic  that  there  can  be  no  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  are  in  office  under  the  king, 
without  casting  the  like  reflection  upon  the  king, 
who  employs  them.  Hence  the  deduction,  that 
such  a  reflection  was  none  the  less  a  libel  because 
it  was  true;  and  hence  the  final  deduction,  that 
the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.  In  the 
system  of  government  which  had  been  growing 
up  in  England  this  theory  resulted  in  a  legal  bar 
to  freedom  of  political  discussion,  because  it  was 
iu  effect  a  bar  to  the  discussion  of  the  acts,  mo- 
tives and  general  conduct  of  the  parliamentary 
majority  sustaining  a  king's  ministry,  and  thus  it 
practically  barred  any  political  discussion  what- 
soever by  the  newspaper  press.  The  law  of  li- 
bel, up  to  the  passage  of  this  declaratory  act,  was 
merely  a  protection  of  the  kingly  prerogative, 
defended  on  that  ground  alone,  and  maintained 
by  English  jurists  of  high  repute,  long  years  after 
these  prerogatives  of  the  king  which  the  libel  law 
was  framed  to  guard,  had  ceased  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  English  constitution.  Lord 
Campbell's  commentary  upon  the  act  of  1792 
wholly  sustains  this  view  of  the  libel  law  made 
obsolete  by  that  act.  "  Now  that  the  mist  of  prej- 
udice has  cleared  away,"  he  says  in  his  "Lives 
of  the  Chancellors"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  47),  "I  believe 
that  English  lawyers  almost  vnanimously  think 
tijat  Lord  Camden's  view  of  the  question  was 
correct  on  strict  legal  principles;  and  that  the 
act  was  properly  made  to  declare  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  determine  upon  the  character  of 
the  alleged  libel,  instead  of  etmeting  it  as  an 
innovation."  —  At  the  common  law  it  remains 
an  indictable  offense  to  publish  anything  against 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  the  established 
system  of  government.  It  was  after  the  act  of 
1792  that  Thomas  Paine  was  indicted  and  found 


guiltyof  the  publication  of  "The  Rights  of  Man. " 
notwithstanding  the  unsurpassed  plea  of  Erskine 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  his  defense.  Nu- 
merous similar  prosecutions  occurred  during  the 
French  revolution  and  at  later  periods.  If  such 
governmental  prosecutions  of  the  press  have  prac- 
tically ceased  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  because 
the  power  to  enforce  them  is  not  dormant  in  the 
common  law.  Desuetude,  however,  may  be  held 
to  have  abrogated  the  law.  It  remains  an  offtsnse 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  common 
law  to  publish  any  attack  upon  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. However  inoffensive  in  language  and  pur- 
pose such  an  attack  may  be,  it  still  remains,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  a  blasphemous 
libel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  long  since  ceased  to  hold 
that  the  dissentient  from  the  creed  of  the  estab- 
lished church  is  an  enemy  of  the  state  and  of  tv- 
ligion.  The  modification  of  public  opinion  oa 
this  subject,  running  in  parallel  grooves  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  law  of  news- 
paper libel,  is  indicated  by  the  proposition  intro- 
duced by  the  government  in  1881,  as  8  part  of 
the  criminal  code,  which,  when  adopted,  will  re- 
move this  anomaly  from  British  law.  "No  one 
is  guilty  of  blasphemous  libel,"  says  this  proposi- 
tion, "for  expressing  in  good  faith  and  decent 
language,  or  attempting  to  establish  by  argu- 
ments used  in  good  faith  and  conveyed  in  decent 
language,  any  opinion  whatever  upon  any  relig- 
ious subject."  This  clause,  when  adopted,  will 
convey  no  protection  to  men  like  the  publisher  of 
the  "Free  Thinker,"  who  was  convicted  in  1883 
of  blasphemous  libel,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  for  the  publication  of  a  paper 
outrageously  caricaturing  the  Saviour.  Similar 
prosecutions  are  now  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  —  Turning  now  to  the  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  press  in  the  United  States,  we  find 
a  different  history,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  cir- 
ctunstance  that  the  emancipation  of  the  newspa- 
per from  government  surveillance  was  practicaUy 
effected  in  England  before  the  American  press 
had  become  a  powerful  element  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  this  country.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that,  in  all  the  British-American  colonies 
where  the  press  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury, the  attempt  was  uniformly  made  to  intro- 
duce the  British  system  of  rigid  censorship.  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  colony  appointed 
two  persons,  in  1662,  licensers  of  the  pre^,  and 
prohibited  the  publication  of  any  books  which 
should  not  be  supervised  by  them.  There  was 
never  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  star  c:hamber, 
a  more  inquisitorial  and  intolerant  censorship  of 
the  printing  press  than  existed  in  this  colony 
down  to  about  1725.  This  censorship  put  sudden 
end  to  the  first  journalistic  enterprise  in  America; 
it  imprisoned  the  printer,  Fowle,  on  suspicion, 
reprimanded  and  imprisoned  the  plucky  Frank- 
lin, and  sought  without  success  to  supervise  hiti 
newspaper.  Even  the  laws  were  not  at  first  pub- 
lished for  general  circulation.    The  magistrates 
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of  HasBschuaettB.  when   compelled  by  popular 
demand  to  pennit  the  publication  of  the  general 
laws  in  1649,  did  so  under  protest,  alleging  it  "a 
tuuardoos  experiment."    There  -were  numerous 
instances  of  the  public  burning  of  books,  as  of- 
fenders against  public  order.    This  was  the  fate 
of  Eliot's  volume  in  defense  of  unmixed  princi- 
;de3  of  popular  freedom,  and  Calef 's  book  against 
Cotton  Mather.     The  first  printer  in  Virginia  was 
sununoned   before  Lord  Culpepper  in  1681,  and 
compelled  to  enter  into  bonds  "not  to  print  any- 
thing hereafter  until  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be 
known."    His  offense  had  been  the  publication 
of  the  laws  of  a  session  of  the  assembly.    In  1688, 
when  Lord  Effingham  followed  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  he  brou^t  with  him  instructions  from 
the  ministry  "  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing 
press  on  any  occasion  whatever."    From  that  date 
until  1729  no  printing  was  allowed  in  Virginia; 
and  from  1729  until  ten  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion, Virginia  had  but  one  printing  press,  and 
even  that  was  known  to  be  "too  much  under  the 
control  of  the  governor."    But  Virginia  was  not 
an  exception  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of  the 
foitish  government  toward  the  colonial    press. 
Down  to  the  advent  of  revolutionary  times  the 
royal  instructions  to  the  governors  of  all  the  col- 
onies continued  to  contain  the  clause  invented  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  reading  thus:  "  And 
forasmuch  as  great  inconvenience  may  arise  by 
the  liberty  of  printing  within  our  province,  you 
are  to  provide  by  all  necessary  orders  that  no 
penon  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any 
pamphlet,  book,  or  other  matters  whatsoever  be 
printed  without  your  special  leave  and  license 
first  obtained." — In  the  coloi^  of  Pennsylvania 
the  predominating  Quaker  element  showed  the 
same  intolerance  of  the  printing  press  that  distin- 
goished  the  Puritans  in  New  England.    William 
Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  the  colony,  was  also 
the  first  man  anywhere  on  the  continent  to  main- 
tain its  freedom  against  arbitrary  power.    In  1689 
«  schism  occurred  between  the  governor  and  the 
people,  in  the  course  of  which  Bradford  was  in- 
durad  to  print  the  charter.     Anticipating  trouble, 
be  did  not  pat  his  name  as  printer  upon  the 
title  page.    He  was  inunediately  summoned  be- 
fore the  governor  and  council,  with  a  view  to  fix- 
ing upon  him,  by  his  own  admission,  the  respon- 
abiiity  for  the  illegal  act.    Refusing  to  accuse 
himself,  and  denying  the  existence  of  an  imprima- 
tuT,  the  governor  informed  him  that  he  was  itrtr 
primatuT,  that  Penn  had  given  "particular  order 
for  the  suppressing  of  printing  in  his  province; " 
and  be  was  put  under  a  bond  of  £500  to  print 
Dothing  "save  what  the  governor  did  allow  of." 
Again,  in  1792,  during  a  quarrel  between  factions 
of  the  quakers,  Bradford  printed  a  tract,  without 
his  name  attached,  presenting  the  arguments  of 
the  faction  out  of  power.     He  was  arrested,  and 
(lie  sheriff,  searching  his  office,  took  possession  of 
bis  tools,  types,  and  the  form  from  which  the  ob- 
noxious pamphlet  had  been  printed.     After  a 
long  confinement,  Bradford's  trial  took  place  be- 


fore two  Quaker  judges.  Bradford  conducted 
the  defense  in  person,  and  managed  it,  says  the 
contemporary  accoflnt  of  David  Paul  Brown, 
"  with  a  fearlessness,  force,  acuteness  and  skill 
which  speak  very  highly  for  his  intelligence  and 
accurate  conception  of  legal  principles."  Brad- 
ford insisted,  in  defense,  that  the  jury  should  be 
permitted  \o  be  judges  both  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  printer,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
publication,  whether  or  not  it  was  seditious,  as  al- 
leged. Although  the  judges  overruled  this  claim, 
it  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  words  of  Brad- 
ford's biographer,  John  "William  Wallace,  that 
"  the  father  of  the  press  in  the  middle  colonies  as- 
serted in  1692,  with  a  precision  not  since  surpassed, 
a  principle  in  the  law  of  libel  hardly  then  con- 
ceived anywhere,  but  which  now  protects  every 
publication  in  much  of  our  Union;  a  principle 
which  English  judges,  after  the  struggles  of  the 
great  whig  chief  justice  and  chancellor,  Lord 
Camden,  through  his  whole  career,  and  of  the 
brilliant  declaimer,  Mr.  Erskine,  were  unable  to 
reach;  and  which  at  a  later  day  became  finally 
established  in  England  only  by  the  enactment  of 
Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  in  parliament  itself."  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck  has  traced  the  origin  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bill  of  1792  directly  to  Bradford's  position  and 
efforts  in  this  trial.  The  jury  in  the  case  failed  to 
agree,  and  Bradford  was  returned  to  jail  for  trial 
at  the  next  session  of  the  court.  In  the  mean- 
while. Gov.  Fletcher,  of  the  colony  of  New  York, 
being  also  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  secured  his 
release,  and  induced  him  to  migrate  to  New  York, 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  printing  press.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  latter  colony  had  voted  in  1698  to 
allow  the  sum  of  £40  per  annum  to  any  printer 
who  "  will  come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  printing  of  our  acts  of  assembly  and 
publick  papers,"  and  "  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
printing  besides  what  serves  the  publick." — Ar- 
riving in  New  York,  Bradford  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed royal  printer.  This  office  of  printer  to 
the  crown,  which  Bradford  held  under  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  and  George 
II.,  first  appears  in  his  case.  The  next  success- 
ful assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  America 
Occurred  in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  1785, 
in  the  famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "New  York  Journal,"  the 
organ  of  the  popular  party,  and  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Cosby,  which  found  a 
warm  newspaper  supporter  in  Bradford's  paper. 
The  columns  of  Zenger's  "Journal"  were  filled 
with  sharp  gibes,  satires  and  criticisms  upon  the 
government,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  undoubtedly 
libelous,  and  ultimately  so  annoying  that  he  was 
arrested  upon  an  information  laid  by  the  attorney 
general.  The  papers  containing  the  "  false,  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  libels "  complained  of  were 
ordered  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  Zcngcr  lay  nine  months  in  prison  before  he 
could  secure  a  trial.  At  the  trial  the  judges  re- 
fused to  admit  evidence  intended  to  show  the 
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truth  of  the  libels,  following  the  principle  of  law 
which  had  then  recently  been  reafl&nned  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  case  of  IVanklin  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libel  in  the  "  Craftsman."  The  defense 
was  made  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  speech  which  is  now  classic  as  a  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Hamilton  asserted 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  and  in  defiance  of  the  peremptory  charge  of 
the  court,  a  verdict  of  ' '  not  guilty  "  was  returned. 
Remarkable  demonstrations  of  popular  approval 
greeted  the  verdict.  Great  importance  is  attached 
by  historians  to  the  influence  of  this  trial  upon 
the  political  destinies  of  America.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  bailed  it  as  "the  dawn  of  that  liberty 
which  afterward  revolutionized  America."  It 
was  the  last  serious  attempt  made  by  the  royal 
authorities  to  control  the  press  of  the  colonies. 
Bancroft  declares,  that,  in  spite  of  the  censorship 
which  had  existed  and  continued  to  be  claimed, 
"the  press  in  America  was  generally  as  free  as  in 
any  part  of  the  worid."  —  In  every  colony,  the 
brealdng  loose  from  England  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  as  abrogating  inherited  laws  and  customs 
which  involved  either  censorship  or  the  govern- 
mental scrutiny  of  the  political  utterances  of  the 
book  or  periodical  press.  As  colony  after  colony 
organized  state  governments,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  under,  the  restrictions  which  still  obtain  for 
the  regulation  and  restraint  of  its  utterances  with 
respect  to  individuals,  was  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitutions as  a  cardinal  feattireof  free  institutions. 
The  bill  of  rights  accompanying  the  constitution 
of  Virginia  (1776)  declared  "that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty, 
and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  gov- 
ernments." The  first  constitution  of  Vermont 
(1777)  declared  that  "  The  people  have  a  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  printing  and  publishing 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  transactions  of 
government,  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ought  not  to  be  restrained."  Similar  decla- 
rations were  made  either  in  the  constitutions  or 
the  bills  of  rights  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Maryland.  In  the  subsequent  modi- 
fications of  the  state  constitutions,  not  one  of  the 
thirty-eight  states  has  omitted  a  clause  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  These 
provisions  vary  in  their  explicitness,  some  of  them 
including  definitions  and  restrictions  which  in 
other  states  have  been  embodied  in  the  statutory 
or  common  law.  The  most  common  form  is  that 
incorporated  in  Che  constitution  of  I^ew  York  by 
the  convention  of  1821,  as  follows:  "Every  citi- 
zen may  freely  write,  speak  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the 
truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury,  that  the  matter 
charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  Justifiable  ends,  the 


party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  jury  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact." 
Several  of  the  states,  as  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  South  Carolina,  especially  protect  newspa- 
per criticism  upon  public  oflScers,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  reading  as  follows:  "  That 
the  printing  press  shall  be  free  to  every  one 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  or  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain 
the  rij^t  thereof.  The  free  communication  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  inviolable 
rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely  write 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  the  prosecutions  for 
publication  of  papers  investigating  the  oflScial 
conduct  of  officers  or  men  of  public  capacity, 
or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  pub- 
lic information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be^ven 
in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libeU 
the  Jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  courts, 
as  in  other  cases;"  and  to  this  was  added,  in 
the  amended  constitution  of  187S,  an  important 
modification  of  phraseology,  as  follows  :  "  No 
conviction  shall  be  had  in  any  prosecution  for  the 
publication  of  papers  relating  to  the  official  con- 
duct of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity,  or  to 
any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation 
or  information,  where  the  fact  that  such  publi- 
cation was  not  maliciously  or  negligently  made 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Jury."  It  is  clear  that  these  provisions  were  in- 
serted in  the  organic  law  of  the  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uprooting  that  doctrine  of  the  English 
common  law  with  which  they  are  at  variance,  and 
which  was  not  reversed  in  the  mother  country  by 
Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  until  1792.  But  in  most  of 
the  states  there  ensued  a  protracted  struggle,  be- 
fore the  courts  were  driven  to  surrender  the  privi- 
lege, borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  Sngland, 
of  passing  upon  the  question  of  the  libelons 
character  of  a  publication,  leaving  to  the  Jury 
only  the  determination  of  the  fact  of  publication. 
The  press,  as  an  agency  in  the  determination  of 
political  questions,  was  still  deprecated  by  public 
men.  The  constitutional  convention  of  1787  eat 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  injunction  of  secrecr 
upon  its  members  was  never  formally  removed. 
The  federal  senate  for  a  time  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  the  first  open  debate  was  had  in  1798 
on  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  over  the  right 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  a  seat  in  that  body.  This 
broke  the  spell  of  deliberations  in  secret  conclave, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  secret  executive 
session  which  is  still  retained  is  a  remnabt  of  the 
custom  thereafter  abandoned  with  respect  to  leg- 
islative business.  The  federal  constitution,  b.s 
originally  framed,  contained  no  provision  touch- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  (he  proposition  of 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  that  "  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  no  law 
touching  or  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press," 
having  been  ignored  by  the  body  which  framed 
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the  instrument.  The  omiaaion  was  remedied  by 
the  first  congress,  which  by  way  of  amendment 
resolved  that  "congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
qiecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
The  law  of  political  libel  in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  sedition  law,  July  14,  1798.  It  was 
enacted  while  the  federal  government  was  yet 
new  and  untried,  and  many  men  feared  that  the 
breath  of  the  heated  party  discussions  which  then 
absorbed  the  periodical  press,  might  tumble  the 
fabric  about  their  heads.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  the  men  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  its 
turn  and  tone  to  the  American  journalism  of  the 
perfod  were  of  alien  birth  and  without  repub- 
lican training.  Among  them  were  William  Cob- 
bett,  James  Thompson  Callender,  William  Duane, 
Joseph  Gtales,  and  some  twenty  others,  all  of 
whom  were  attached  to  newspapers  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  Adams  and  the  federal  par- 
ty, and  were  conspicuous  for  the  violence  of  their 
journalistic  warfare.  The  sedition  law  had  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  produce  the  state  of  things  it 
was  passed  to  suppress.  Its  constitutionality  was 
denied  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration, 
and  may  well  be  questioned  to-day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  that,  in  several  of  the  numerous  trials 
which  took  place  under  it,  this  objection  was  de- 
dded  in  favor  of  the  law;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
expired  by  its  own  limitation  and  was  never  re- 
pealed, the  decisions  in  favor  of  its  constitution- 
ality may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  presumption 
of  such  a  right  in  congress  with  respect  to  the 
presR  of  the  several  states.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  sedition  act  made  it  largely  influential  among 
the  causes  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  federalists; 
and,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Cooley,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble lb  conceive  at  the  present  time  of  any  such 
state  of  things  as  would  be  likely  to  bring  about 
its  re-enactment,  or  the  passage  of  any  similar  re- 
pressive statute."  Out  of  the  bitter  feelings  ex- 
cited by  this  act  grew  many  retaliatory  political 
libel  suits  in  the  state  coi]^,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  the  People  «>.  Croswell,  in. 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  Feb.  18,  1804. 
It  was  an  indictment  against  Croswell  for  an 
alleged  libel  upon  Jefferson,  then  president;  and 
Chief  Justice  Morgan  Lewis,  who  tried  the  case, 
rejected  Croswell's  offer  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
charges  in  the  libel,  charging  the  jury  that  the 
qnestion  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  a  question  of  law, 
a  legal  inference  from  the  facts;  that  if  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  the  defendant  published  the 
matter  ctmiplained  of,  they  ought  to  find  him 
guilty;  that  the  intent  of  the  publisher,  and 
whether  the  publication  in  question  was  libelous 
or  not  were  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  court. 
Therefore  it  was  not  bis  duty  to  give  any  opinion 
to  the  jury  upon  those  points.  He  cited  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  Dean 
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of  St.  Asaph,  and  declared  that  to  be  the  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  case  was  made  fa- 
mous, on  appeal,  by  the  strenuous  effort  to  lift  this 
judge-made  common  law  of  England  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  New  York.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton made  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
brilliant,  oratorical  effort  of  his  life,  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  assumption  of  the  court,  as  grossly  in- 
consistent with  Uie  genius  of  American  institu- 
tions in  relation  to  political  publicntions.  The 
court  was  evenly  divided,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  justice  still  stood  as  the  law.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Judge  Kent,  adopting  the  language 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  crystallized  in  a  single 
sentence  the  doctrine  of  libel  which  is  now  ac- 
cepted in  all  the  states,  so  far  as  relates  to  political 
publications:  "Nothing  is  a  libel  which  is  written 
and  published  from  good  motives  and  for  justifia- 
ble ends;  and  to  show  this,  the  truth  of  the  facts 
charged  as  libelous  may  be  .given  in  evidence,  and 
this,  whether  against  public  measures,  public 
officers  or  private  citizens."  The  decision  in  the 
Croswell  case  led  to  the  passage  of  a  declaratory 
act,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  requiring  the 
judges  to  pencil  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence 
in  all  libel  cases.  Political  press  prosecutions,  in- 
stituted by  the  government  authorities,  have  since 
ceased  altogether  in  the  United  States.  That  the 
federal  government  retains  a  latent  control  over 
the  press  is,  however,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  action  of  that  government  during  the 
lato  civU  war,  first,  in  excluding  from  the  moils 
newspapers  charged  wi^h  treasonable  utterances, 
and  again,  in  the  temporary  suppression  of 
various  New  York  joiunals,  and  particularly 
the  "World,"  for  the  publication  of  a  foi:ged 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  The  right  of 
the  government  to  tax  newspapers  was  also  as- 
.  serted  during  the  same  war,  by  the  internal  rev- 
enue tax  upon  advertisements,  which  yielded  in 
the  years  186S-7,  a  total  income  of  $980,089.  — 
Thus,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  which 
countries  exhibit  the  most  complete  development 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  most 
astonishing  growth  of  the  press,  the  relations  of 
the  government  and  the  newspaper  have  under- 
gone a  gradual  reversal.  "No  sooner  had  the 
press  been  emancipated  from  government  censor- 
8hip,"say8  Macaulay,  "  than  the  government  itself 
fell  under  the  censorship  of  the  press."  "The 
people  of  Oreat  Britain,"  said  Mr.  Danvers,  as 
early  as  1787,  "are  governed  by  a  power  that 
never  was  beuti  df  as  a  supreme  authority  in  any 
age  or  coiutry  before.  It  is  the  government  of 
the  press."  It  is  true,  as  declared  by  Lecky,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberty  of  political  discussion 
legalized  by  the  act  of  1793,  that  "  Nowhere  else 
in  free  governments  [the  United  States  excepted] 
do  we  find  so  large  an  amount  of  power  divorced 
from  responsibility."  But  it  is  not  true,  as  was 
predicted  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  five  peers  who 
joined  in  his  protest  against  the  Fox  bill,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  British  press  has  resulted  in 
"the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  law  of 
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England."  On  the  contrary,  the  century  of  a 
free  press  in  England  has  been  conspicuous  as  her 
most  law-abiding  and  intelligently  progressive 
and  reformatory  century.  It  is  not  strictly  true 
that  the  power  of  the  press,  resulting  from  its 
facilities  for  appealing  directly  to  the  popular 
passion  or  impulse,  is  an  irresponsible  power. 
The  English  common  law  still  retains  a  hold  upon 
the  periodical  press  su£9cient  to  restrain  its  f  ree-_ 
dom  from  developing  into  license.  Hallam  de- 
clares that  the  liberty  of  the  English  press  con- 
sists merely  in  exemption  from  the  licenser.  De 
Lolme  expresses  the  same  view,  as  does  also 
Blackstone,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  Amer- 
ican commentators  of  standard  authority  as  em- 
bodying correctly  the  idea  incorporated  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  United  States  by  the 
provisions  of  the  American  bills  of  rights.  (See 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  p.  1889;  2  Eent|il7  et 
seq. ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  chap.  10.)  This 
view  of  the  law  largely  reduces  the  element  of 
irresponsibility.  The  accountability  of  every 
newspaper  is  not  only  to  the  law  but  to  its  constit- 
uency. The  value  of  its  property  depends  wholly 
upon  the  favor  of  that  constituency,  and  this  fa- 
vor must  be  retained  by  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  a 
general  policy  which  commands  some  measure  of 
popular  approval.  The  multiplicity  of  newspa- 
pers still  further  reduces  the  diangers  dreaded  by 
Lord  Thurlow.  Xo  one  journal,  nor  any  junta 
of  journals,  can  control  or  regulate  public  opinion 
in  given  directions.  There  are  journals  enough, 
in  both  England  and  the  United  States,  to  advo- 
cate all  sides  of  each  recurring  public  question; 
and  the  sum  of  the  controversial  discussion  of  it 
is  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  to  the  true 
policy.  Thus  one  newspaper  neutralizes  another, 
so  far  as  to  check  an  undue  and  irresponsible  in- 
fluencing of  popular  sentiment.  It  is  a  demon- 
strated fact  in  the  history  of  the  journalism  of 
both  countries,  that  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  one  political 
party,  in  a  particular  town,  is  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper  of 
the  opposite  political  faith;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
town  that  can  support  one  such  party  paper  can 
supply  nutriment  enough  for  the  other.  It  is 
thug  the  fact,  due  wholly  to  the  development  of 
journalism,  that  every  public  question  is  pre- 
sented to  the  people  from  both  points  of  view. 
The  consequence  is,  that  so  far  as  the  government 
is  controlled  by  the  people,  the  only  effect  of  the 
press  upon  that  people  is  to  fAcilitate  an  enlight- 
ened judgment,  by  which  the  element  of  irrespon- 
sibility is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  remains 
the  case,  even  though  the  temper  of  the  press,  in 
its  discussions,  may  be,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  a  bit- 
terly partisan  and  prejudiced  temper.  — An  even 
more  important  consideration,  in  estimating  the 
effects  of  a  free  and  untrammelcd  press  upon  the 
government  of  a  nation,  is  the  immeasurable  in- 
crease of  personal  responsibility  which  its  exist- 
ence introduces  and  compels  in  the  government 
itself.    In  the  universal  publicity  which  the  exist- 


ence of  a  free  press  necessitates,  in  all  the  acts 
and  motives  of  the  men  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  the  government,  lies  the  surest  attainable  guar- 
antee against  the  abuse  of  that  power.  It  is  this 
fact  which  Macaulay  had  in  mind,  when  he  in- 
sisted that  the  history  of  the  English  constitution 
from  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  compressed 
into  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  the  English 
press  for  its  liberty.  That  history  is  identified  at 
every  stage  with  some  phase  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  The  original  denial  of  free  and 
unlicensed  printing  was  based  upon  the  necessity, 
in  a  government  by  prerogative,  of  shutting  out 
all  inquiry  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  moi 
in  office,  all  investigation  of  errors  or  abuses  in 
the  laws  or  government  of  a  nation.  The  whole 
tendency  and  effect  of  the  old  law  of  political 
libel — the  common  law  which  made  it  indictable 
to  publish  anything  against  the  constitution  of 
the  country  or  its  established  system  of  govern- 
ment— was  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  infringeoients  made  upon 
them  by  the  mistakes  or  the  misconduct  of  their 
rulers.  All  modem  arbitrary  governments  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  some  method  of  inter- 
communication between  the  government  and  the 
people,  by  the  publication  of  royal  gazettes  or 
official  organs,  in  which  is  inserted  no  information 
save  such  as  they  deem  it  desirable,  in  their  own 
interests,  that  the  people  should  possess.  The 
free  press,  wherever  it  has  forced  its  way,  has 
substituted  for  an  irresponsible  government  by 
the  prerogative,  a  government  which  must  do  its 
deeds  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  face  of  tm- 
intimidated  criticism,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  ver- 
dict intelligently  rendered.  Except  on  rare  occa- 
sions of  great  popular  excitement,  where  the  press 
does  mischief  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
hour,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  consequences  of  its 
freedom  in  political  discussion  which  are  not  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  state.  Reflecting 
and  organizing  public  opinion,  adding  immense- 
ly to  the  facilities  for  co-operation,  diffusing  pop- 
ular arguments  with  unparalleled  r^>idity  over 
immense  areas,  repeatipg  them  day  after  day  until 
they  become  familiar  to  all  classes,  watching  with 
a  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  slightest  encroach- 
ments of  power,  and  for  the  evidences  of  offi- 
cial dereliction,  the  periodica]  press  has  strength- 
ened immeasurably  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
liberty,  and  has  made  chimerical  dangers  which 
once  seemed  imminent.  This  is  the  general  ver- 
dict of  historians,  one  of  the  latest  of  whom,  Mr. 
Lecky,  declares:  "The  growth  of  the  press  as 
a  great  power  in  English  politics  is  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  all  the  events  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat 
it  has  modified  the  political  life  as  profoundly 
as  steam  in  the  present  century  has  altered  the 
economical  condition  of  England.  Of  all  the 
instruments  human  wisdom  has  devised,  a  free 
press  is  the  most  efficacious  in  putting  an  end 
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to  jobs,  abuses,  political  malversation  and  cor- 
ruption. It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  its  serv- 
ices as  a  means  for  the  political  education  of  the 
masses.  Few  persons  will  deny,  that,  in  England 
at  least,  they  outweigh  the  evils  which  the  abuses 
of  the  press  have  produced.  Whether  they  do 
so  everywhere  is  less  certain,  and  the  magnitude 
of  those  evils  is  usually  underrated  by  those  who 
judge  exclusively  from  English  experience."  The 
United  States  is  certainly  not  the  country  to 
which  this  exception  applies.  Here,  more  than 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  where  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  government  is  committed  to  the  frequent 
arbitrament  of  universal  suffrage,  the  importance 
of  means  for  the  wide  and  uiu-estricted  diffusion 
of  political  intelligence,  is  beyond  calculation,  as 
has  been  many  times  demonstrated.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  evils  attending 
the  political  liberty  of  the  press  are  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  are  serious  enough  to  justify 
the  profound  apprehension  they  have  excited  in 
many  quarters.  But  they  are  evils  which  are  be- 
roming  less  alarming  as  the  press  of  the  country 
isrows  in  resotirces,  in  independence,  in  character 
and  in  influence.  With  this  growth  it  becomes 
l<fs>4  dependent  upon  political  connections,  and 
therefore  less  virulent  in  its  partisanship,  less 
under  the  control  of  designing  and  ambitious 
men,  less  addicted  to  sensationalism,  less  liable  to 
pander  to  the  passions  of  the  hour  and  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  the  ignorant.  In  a  country  where 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  is  such  a  com- 
mon and  easy  affair,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
newspapers  will  always  exist  whose  conduct  is 
not  leg^nlaied  by  that  scrupulous  regard  for  pri- 
vate rights  and  the  public  well-being  which  has 
long  distinguished  the  better  class  of  American 
journals,  and  is  developed  to  an  admirable  degree 
in  the  press  of  England.  The  nature  of  our  polit- 
ical institutions  and  the  fierceness  of  our  party 
politics  have  always  developed  a  greater  freedom 
of  personal  reference,  accompanied  by  a  bitter- 
ness and  vindictiveness  of  criticism,  than  is  seen 
rUewhere.  Of  this,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
tliat  there  is  much  less  than  existed  in  the  early 
history  of  American  newspapers,  while  the  vul- 
gar intrusion  into  private  affairs,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  prurient  public  taste  for  scandal, 
has  long  been  confined  to  f>ublications  of  no  rec- 
ognized standing  in  the  community. — 8.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  the  relations  of  the  newspaper 
press  to  individuals.  The  law  of  newspaper  libel, 
as  it  exists  in  England  and  the  United  States  to- 
day, is  an  outgrowth  of  the  governmental  censor- 
chip  of  the  press,  and  it  retains  many  features 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  principle  that  the 
pre«  was  an  Interloper,  without  any  well-defined 
rights,  such  as  inhere  in  other  lines  of  business  or 
profeedonal  occupation.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
newspaper,  as  such,  has  ever  influenced  the  cur- 
rent of  the  common  law  in  any  particular  impor- 
tant to  the  protection  of  newspaper  publishers. 
Id  pointing  out  this  fact.  Judge  Cooley  says: 
"The  ndlway  has  become  the  successor  of  the 


king's  highway,  and  the  plastic  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  condition  of  things;  but  the  changes  accom- 
plished by  the  public  press  seem  to  have  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  law,  and,  save  only  where  modi- 
fications have  been  made  by  statute  or  constitu- 
tion, the  publisher  of  the  daily  paper  occupies 
to-day  the  same  position  in  the  courts  that  the 
village  gossip  and  retailer  of  scandal  occupied 
200  years  ago,  with  no  more  privilege,  and  no 
more  protection."  In  the  meanwhile,  the  news- 
paper press  has  become  one  of  the  chief  necessi- 
ties of  our  alert  and  commercial  civilization.  It 
t>ears  its  official  relations  to  the  government,  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  and  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
popular  eye  and  heart  than  any  other  agency  for 
influencing  public  opinion.  In  the  main  it  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  these  relations  which  have 
grown  up  between  it  and  the  communities  it 
serves,  and  discharges  th%  ftmctions  assigned  it, 
with  a  dignity,  sagacity,  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise not  surpassed  by  laborers  in  any  other  field. 
But  as  the  law  of  libel  now  stands,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  publish  an  allusion  to  an  individual,  in  a 
record  of  events  to  which  privilege  is  not  ex- 
tended, the  inference  from  which  is  derogator}' 
to  that  individual,  which  will  not  be  construed  as 
a  technical  libel  in  the  courts  of  all  the  states, 
thus  giving  the  complainant  a  standing  in  court, 
and  placing  upon  the  publisher  the  onus  of  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  his  publication  not  only,  but 
the  absence  of  malicious  or  unworthy  motive  in 
nuking  the  publication.  In  criminal  prosecutions 
for  libel,  under  the  old  law,  the  truth  was  not  in 
itself  a  sufficient  excuse,  the  basis  of  the  prosecu- 
tion being  that  the  libel  was  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  a  liability  assumed  to  be  all  the 
greater  if  the  injurious  charge  was  true.  In  civil 
suits  to  recover  damages  for  libel,  the  truth,  when 
pleaded  and  established,  is  now  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  complete  defense,  where  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  the  publication  was  made  from  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  burden  of  the  decisions  is,  that  malice 
is  presumptive  in  publications  the  truth  of  which 
can  not  be  established.  The  libel  being  false,  the 
malice  imputable  from  the  act  of  publication  is  a 
part  of  the  ret  gegta  from  which  the  action  arises. 
And  this  holds,  whether  the  falsehood  was  the 
result  of  an  inadvertence,  error  or  mistake,  or 
whether  it  originated  with  a  reporter,  a  distant 
correspondent,  or  even  when  copied  from  another 
newspaper,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
source.  These  are  some  of  the  rulings  which 
have  made  the  law  of  libel  particularly  severe  up- 
on newspaper  publishers.  But  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  general  disposition  of  juries  is,  in  such  cases, 
where  the  malice  is  a  legal  fiction,  and  not  an  act- 
ual fact,  to  deal  leniently  with  the  defendants. 
Verdicta  of  six  cents  damages  are  of  common  oc- 
currence. The  significance  of  these  verdicts  is, 
that  while  the  publisher  has  been  guilty  of  a  tech- 
nical libel,  his  guilt  was  done  in  innocence,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  smart  money. 
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The  present  condition  of  the libellaw  undoubtedly 
encourages  suits  which  are  in  the  nature  of  blaclc- 
mail  or  persecution;  but  the  reputable  press  rarely 
suffers  from  these  suits  beyond  the  annoyance  and 
expense  of  preparing  for  trial.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  it  is  strictly  true  that  no  issue  of 
the  daily  newspaper  of  the  day  can  be  free  from 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  libels  per  ge,  that  is  to 
say,  actionable  publications,  and  still  publish  the 
current  news  of  the  day.  The  impossibility  of 
avoiding  that  class  of  publications  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  press  more  careless  than  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  use  of  language  and  the  form 
of  assertion,  and  baa  made  tlie  public  more  lenient 
in  its  judgment  of  these  daily  violations  of  pro- 
priety. Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  instances 
of  the  character  of  publications  that  have  been 
held  libelous,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  publisher, 
may  be  given.  It  is  no  justification  or  excuse  for 
a  libel  that  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  does  not 
personally  know  the  person  libel^;  or  that  he 
did  not  personally  know  of  the  libel  inserted  in 
his  paper  previous  to  its  publication.  In  a  civil 
suit  for  libel  the  truth  can  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence as  a  defense,  unless  under  a  special  plea  or 
notice  of  justification,  "framed  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  and  precision  as  is  necessary 
in  an  indictment  for  the  crime  imputed."  The 
justification  must  be  as  broad  as  the  charge.  It 
is  not  a  justification  of  publishing  rumors  against 
a  plaintiff,  to  prove  that  such  rumors  existed. 
Proving  the  truth  of  one  out  of  several  charges  is 
not  a  justification.  Each  charge  must  be  sub- 
stantiated precisely  as  made.  The  publisher  of 
an  article  is  equally  liable  with  the  author,  and 
an  action  may  lie  against  either  or  both.  It  is  no 
justification  for  libel,  to  give  the  authority  for  tiie 
statement.  Where  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  an 
alleged  libel,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  the  words  were  used  of  plaintiff,  and  in 
what  sense  they  were  used.  A  publication  is  not 
a  libel,  unless  it  refiects  upon  some  particular  per- 
son, who  need  not  be  named,  but  must  be  plainly 
pointed  at.  Business  corporations  may  maintain 
actions  for  libel,  the  same  as  individuals,  for 
words  affecting  their  business  or  property,  by  al- 
leging special  damages.  An  imputation  contained 
in  the  form  of  »  question,  «.  g.,  "Is  H.  the  man 
who  broke  jail?"  may  be  libelous.  Criticisms 
upon  works  of  art  or  literary  productions  are  al- 
lowable, but  they  must  be  fair  and  temperate,  and 
the  author  himself  must  not  be  criticised  under 
cover  of  a  criticism  of  his  works,  nor  must  it  be 
assumed  that  because  he  seeks  the  favor  of  the 
public  for  his  productions,  he  thereby  makes  his 
private  character  and  conduct  public  property. 
This  rule  was  established  in  the  celebrated  suits  of 
Cooper  the  novelist.  Publications  which  refiect 
upon  the  skill  of  professional  men,  whose  busi- 
ness depends  upon  their  reputation,  entitle  plaint- 
iff to  recover  without  proof  of  special  damages. 
Vague  charges  against  the  character  of  public 
officers  are  libelous.    Where  a  charge  of  corrup- 


tion is  made  against  any  officer,  it  can  only  be 
sustained  by  proof  of  a  specific  act  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  plaintiff.  It  is  no  justification  to 
set  up  that  certain  honest  men  believe  the  allega- 
tion to  be  trne.  Such  language  regarding  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  as  "he  is  a  fawning  sycophant, 
a  misrepresentative  in  congress,  and  a  groveling 
office-seeker,"  has  been  held  libelous.  To  cliarge 
a  candidate  for  office  with  seeking  that  office  from 
motives  of  private  gain,  is  a  libel.  In  a  word, 
while  the  law  justifies  free  criticism  upon  public 
officers  and  candidates  for  public  office,  the  news- 
paper indulging  them  must  be  as  careful  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  as  specific  in  its  proofs,  in 
an  attempt  to  justify,  as  though  the  individual 
libeled  were  a  private  citizen.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons, of  Massachusetts,  stated  the  case  in  this  wise: 
"  When  a  man  shall  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  public  office  conferred  by  the  election  of  the 
people,  he  must  be  considered  as  putting  his  char- 
acter in  issue,  so  far  as  it  may  respect  his  fitness 
and  qualifications  for  the  office.  Publications  of 
the  truth  on  this  subject,  with  the  honest  inten- 
tion of  infonning  the  people,  are  not  a  libel.  For 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pub- 
lication of  truths,  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  know,  should  be  an  offense  against  their 
laws.  *  *  For  the  same  reason  the  publication 
of  falsehood  and  calumny  against  public  officers 
is  an  offense  most  dangerous  to  the  people,  and 
deserves  punishment ;  because  the  people  vany  be 
deceived,  and  reject  the  best  citizens  to  their  great 
injury,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ties. "  A  subsequent  publication  of  the  newspaper, 
containing  a  recantation,  if  fair  and  explicit,  is  ad- 
missible in  mitigation  of  damages.  Such  a  pub- 
lication, not  retracting  thB  libelous  charge,  but 
merely  attempting  to  construe  it  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  fairly  imputable,  has  been  held 
not  admissible.  The  defendant  can  not  give  in 
evidence,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  a  former  re- 
covery of  damages  against  him  in  favor  of  the 
same  plaintiff,  in  another  action  for  a  libel  which 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  numbers  published  in 
the  same  paper,  and  containing  the  libelous  words 
charged  in  the  declaration  in  the  second  suit.  In 
disproving  malice,  though  the  plaintiff  may  give 
evidence  of  actual  malice  and  vindictive  motives 
on  the  part  of  defendant,  the  latter  may  rebut  all 
presumption  of  actual  malice  by  showing  facts 
and  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  suppose 
the  charge  true  when  he  made  it.  No  facts  of 
this  kind  can  be  shown,  however,  except  such  as 
were  actually  known  to  the  defendant  when  he 
made  the  charge.  Although  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  disprove  malice,  by 
showing  that  the  defendant,  though  mistaken, 
believed  the  charge  true  when  made,  may  be 
g^ven  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of  damages,  never- 
theless, if  the  facts  and  circumstances  offered  tend 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  charge,  or  go  toward 
making  out  a  justification,  they  are  inadmissible. 
The  defense,  failing  in  a  pleading  of  justification, 
may  rely  upon  the  same  evidence  in  mitigation. 
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All  matters  occarring  after  the  publication  of  a 
libel,  though  they  prove  its  truth,  are  inadmissible, 
Tliese  rulings  do  not  apply  to  the  class  of  pub- 
lications which  are  described  as  privileged.  It  is 
settled  that  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  which  have  not  been  ex  parts,  is 
a  privileged  publication.  But  any  conclusion  s 
newspaper  may  draw  from  the  evidence  in  such  a 
proceeding  is  not  privileged.  The  report  must 
also  strictly  conform  to  the  actual  proceedings  in 
court,  and  must  contain  no  defamatory  comments, 
to  be  privileged.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the 
pablication  of  tx  parte  proceedings  or  preliminary 
examinaticMW,  although  they  may  be  of  a  judicial 
chancter,  is  not  privil^;ed.  When  they  reflect  in- 
joriously  upon  individuals,  the  publisher  derives 
no  benefit  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  al- 
ready delivered  in  court,  and  must  found  his  de- 
fense, not  in  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  in  the  truth 
of  the  charge  conveyed  in  the  report.  The  rule  of 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  any  additions,  editorial 
comments,  or  headlines,  published  in  connection 
with  judicial  proceedings.  The  publication  of  a 
speech  made  by  a  convict  at  the  time  and  place  of 
execution,  is  not  privileged,  and  if  scandalous  im- 
palations  are  used,  he  who  publishes  them  after- 
ward must  be  responsible  for  the  injiuy  occasioned 
to  the  person  attacked.  Fair  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body  are  absolutely  privi- 
leged; but  a  privileged  publication  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  of  others,  may  be  libelous,  and 
the  difference  consists  in  the  proof  necessary  to 
sustain  the  action.  In  privileged  publications, 
good  faith  is  presumed,  and  the  plaintiff  must  not 
only  sliow  the  publication,  but  also  that  the  de- 
fendant, in  making  it,  was  governed  by  bad  mo- 
tives. Where  actual  malice  is  shown  to  exist,  one 
who  has  published  that  which  is  prima  facie  privi- 
leged,  has  no  privilege,  although  without  this  the 
paUicstion  would  have  been  privileged  and  even 
jnstifiaUe.  The  definition  of  privileged  publica- 
tioBs  is  a  more  modem  pha.se  of  the  law  of  libel, 
and  has  been  established  by  statute  in  most  of  the 
states.  It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  the 
conrts  is  to  somewhat  extend  the  protection  of 
privilege  to  newspapers;  and  that  the  relief  which 
paUisbers  seek  from  the  onerous  character  of  this 
law,  as  now  interpreted,  is  to  largely  come  from 
the  enlargement  of  this  privilege,  in  its  bearing 
upon  tlie  ordinary  business  of  newspaper  publica- 
tioD.  In  a  broader  sense  than  the  law  implies,  the 
general  privilege  of  a  newspaper  has  come  to 
cover,  in  public  opinion  at  least,  the  right  to  dis- 
cnas  publk:  matters,  and  public  men,  as  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  these  matters.  News 
can  not  be  printed  with  impunity,  even  when 
thtre  is  absence  of  malice ;  but  the  privilege  of 
•Uscussion  extends  to  matters  of  government  in 
all  its  grades;  to  the  performance  of  oflScial  duty 
by  all  classes  of  public  oflScers  and  agents ;  to 
courts,  prisons,  charities,  public  schools,  to  all 
means  of  transportation,  even  when  in  private 
bands;  to  all  schemes  and  enterprises  of  a  semi- 
public  nature,  which  invite  public  favor  and  de- 


pend for  success  upon  public  confidence.  But 
these  discussions  must  be  carried  on  in  good  faith, 
and  within  the  limits  of  truth  and  fairness.  The 
border  line  between  that  which-  is  libelous  and 
that  which  is  not  libelous  is  thus  a  vague  and  un- 
certain one,  and  the  newspaper  editor  who  would 
escape  the  constant  liability  to  be  brought  into 
court  in  civil  actions  for  damages,  must  exercise 
constant  vigilance,  caution  and  discretion.  In  the 
words  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York, 
"the  law  recognizes  no  peculiar  rights,  privileges 
or  claims  to  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  public  press.  They  have  no  rights 
but  such  as  are  common  to  all.  They  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  truth,  but  no  right  to  publish 
falsehood  to  the  injury  of  others,  with  impunity." 
—  The  actual  effects  of  the  law  of  libel,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  interpretation  common  on 
the  bench,  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  to  frequent 
resort  to  it,  in  the  vindication  of  private  character. 
The  pecuniary  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  character 
is  the  matter  in  issue  in  all  civil  suits,  and  the  lat- 
itude of  cross-examination  allowed  on  this  account 
involves  an  ordeal  which  few  men  care  to  en- 
cotuiter.  It  is  thus  a  fact,  that,  while  the  number 
and  circulation  of  newspapers  are  inordinately 
increasing,  libel  suits  are  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly; and  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions 
for  libel  is  likewise  decreasing,  for  much  the  same 
'reasons.  —  Biblioorapht.  The  bibliography  of 
typography  is  voluminous :  it  may  be  found  in 
John  F,  Marthens'  Typographical  BOMogmphy, 
Kttsburgh,  Pa.,  1876.  The  bibliography  of  jour- 
nalism is  still  limited,  and  the  most  Important 
contributions  to  it  are,  in  England,  Alexander 
Andrews'  History  of  Briiith  Joumaliim,  from  th» 
Foundation  of  tlie  Newipaper  Press  to  the  Septal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855;  P.  Knight  Hunt's 
Fourth  Estate:  Conlributiont  toward  a  History  of 
Newspapers  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  1850; 
The  Newspaper  Press:  Its  Origin,  Progress  and 
Present  Posilion,  by  James  Grant,  London,  1871; 
A  History  of  Advertising,  by  Henry  Sampson,  Lon- 
don, 1874;  O.  Mitchell  &  Co.'s  Newspaper  Press 
Direetory,  published  annually  since  1846 ;  May's 
British  and  Irish  Press  Guide,  published  aimnally 
since  1878;  and  hi  the  United  States,  A  Hi^rytf 
Printing  in  America  to  the  Tear  1810,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Worcester,  1810,  of  which  a  second 
edition,  with  many  notes  and  additions,  under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  P.  Haven,  Nathaniel  Paine 
and  Joel  Munsell,  was  published  in  1874  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  two  volumes;  Joumdlism  in  the  United 
States  from  1690  to  1872,  by  Frederic  Hudson,  New 
York,  1878 ;  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature, 
with  Memoirs  and  Beminiscences,  by  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,  two  vols.,  Boston,  1853;  Personal 
Memoirs  and  ReeoUeetions  of  Editorinl  Life,  by  the 
same,  two  vols.,  Boston,  1853;  Commemorative 
Address  upon  WilUam  Bradford,  by  John  William 
Wallace,  Albany,  1868;  Andrew  Bradford,  by 
Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Philadelphia,  1869;  News- 
papers and  Newspaper  Writers  in  New  England, 
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1787-1815,  by  Delano  A.  Ooddard,  Boston,  1808; 
Ameriean  BneyelopaxUa  of  Printing,  by  J.  Lu- 
ther Ringwalt,  Philadelphia,  1871;  Aiudioffraphy 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  various  editions ;  Life  of 
Horace  Oreeley,  by  James  Parton,  Boston,  1869 ; 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  York  Journaligm,  by 
Augustus  J.  Maverick,  Hartford,  1870;  Schoolt  of 
JournaU»m,  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York,  1872; 
Some  NeiB»paper  Tendencies,  by  the  same.  New 
York,  1879 ;  TypograplUcal  Miscellany,  by  Joel 
Munsell,  Albany,  1856;  T7ie  Newspaper  Record:  A 
Complete  List  of  Newspapers  in  the  United  State* 
aTid  Great  Britain,  with  a  Sketch,  of  the  Progress 
of  American  Journalism,  by  W.  T.  Coggswell, 
Philadelphia,  1856;  The  American  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory, by  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  annual  since 
1868;  The  Newspaper  Dinctory  of  the  World,  by 
H.  P.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  1882;  also  the  Special 
Report  on  the  Netespaper  Press  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  relations  of 
the  press  to  government  and  the  law,  see  John 
Milton's  Areopoffitica,  a  Speech  for  tfie  Liberty  of 
Unlieensed  Printing,  London,  1644 ;  Macaulay's 
History  of  England;  May's  Constitutional  History 
ef  England,  chaps.  7,  9  and  10;  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England;  De  Lolme's  Con^Hu 
turn  of  England;  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limita- 
tion* in  the  United  States,  in  which  will  be  found 
citations  of  libel  cases  in  American  courts.  Upon 
the  law  of  newspaper  libel,  see  Townshend  on 
Ubd;  Shortt  on  LU>el;  Heard  on  Libel  and  Slander; 
Cooper  on  the  Law  of  Libel  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press;  Holt  on  Libel;  Starkie  on  Libel. 

8.  N.  D.  North. 

PEETIOUS  QUESTION.  (See  Pakliamkn- 
TABT  Law.) 

PRICES.  The  price  of  a  commodity  is  its  val- 
ue in  exchange,  expressed  in  money.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil  rightly  speaks  of  price  as  being  one  kind 
of  value,  as  it  is  merely  the  value  of  any  com- 
modity compared  with  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
definite-  commodity.  In  a  system  of  barter  an 
article  may  have  as  many  different  prices  as  there 
are  commodities  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
as  commodity  is  exchanged  against  commodity. 
But  when  the  machinery  of  a  monetary  standard 
is  employed,  all  values  are  measured  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  that  standard.  Instead  of  ex- 
dianging  a  coat  for  a  certain  number  of  loaves  of 
bread,  of  pounds  of  meat,  or  of  days'  labor,  and 
thus  roughly  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  coat,  its 
value  is  estimated  in  terms  of  the  commodity 
which  is  at  the  time  and  place  most  current 
(money),  and  this  is  considereid  to  be  its  value  in 
exchange,  its  price.  —  Adam  Smith  believed  that 
every  article  had  two  prices,  a  real  and  a  nominal 
price.  "  The  real  price  of  everything,  what  ev- 
erything really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
it.  *  *  Labor  was  the  lirst  price,  the  original 
purchase  money  that  was  paid  for  all  things. 
•    •    Labor  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  its 


own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard 
by  which  the  real  value  of  all  commodities  can  at 
all  times  be  estimated  and  compared :  it  is  their 
real  price;  money  is  their  nominal  price."  (Book 
i.,  chap.  V.)  He  further  discriminates  between 
the  natural  and  the  market  price  of  commodities. 
"When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 
more  nor  less  tluin  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labor,  and  the  profits 
of  the  stock  employed  in  the  raising,  preparing 
and  bringing  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
[t.  «.,  the  ordinary  or  average]  rates,  the  commod- 
ity is  then  sold  for  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
price.  *  *  The  actual  price  at  which  any  com- 
modity is  commonly  sold  is  called  its  market  price. 
It  may  be  either  above,  or  below,  or  exactly  the 
same  with,  its  natural  price.  The  market  price 
of  every  particular  commodity  is  regulated  by 
the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is 
actually  brought  to  the  market  and  the  demand 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  prire 
of  the  commodity.  *  *  The  natural  price  is, 
as  it  were,  the  central  price,  to  which  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  continually  gravitat- 
ing. *  ♦  Whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  which 
hinder  them  from  settling  in  this  centre  of  repose 
and  continuance,  they  are  constantly  tending 
toward  it."  (Ibid.,  chap,  vii) — These  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  ' '  Wealth  of  Nations  "  embody  the 
principal  doctrines  regarding  prices;  and  the 
labors  of  economists  who  have  come  after  Smith, 
have  only  elaborated  these  heads.  Wliat  Smith 
terms  the  real  price  is  nothing  but  the  tahu  of  a 
coimnodity;  the  nominal  price  is  what  is  now 
called  the  price,  and  the  distinction  he  draws  be- 
tween natural  and  actual,  is  to-day  expressed  by 
the  cost  of  producing  the  article  and  its  market 
price.  What  he  terms  the  nominal  price,  alone 
concerns  us  in  tliis  article,  but  tliis  involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  natural  and  market  prices.  —  In  an 
article  of  this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  superficial  history  of  prices,  as  they  have 
from  century  to  century  been  alter^l  almost  with 
every  advance  in  civilization.  Such  a  history 
would  have  to  include  a  complete  examination  of 
the  growth  and  movements  of  population,  the  vari- 
ous improvements  in  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing processes,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  its  division  among  them,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  transporting  and  marketing  commodities, 
the  laws  which  favor  or  restrict  the  power  of  capi- 
tal to  combine  and  to  create  monopolies,  the  r^u- 
lationsof  trades  unions  which  restrict  the  markets, 
the  systems  of  taxation  employed,  the  state  of  the 
currency,  and  a  thousand  other  conditions,  all  of 
which  may  influence  the  prices  not  only  of  a 
single  commodity,  but  even  of  all  commodities. 
Out  of  this  complexity  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  frame  general  laws  regulating  the 
fluctuations  of  prices,  which  may  apply  under  all 
circumstances.  But  in  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
prices,  certain  principles,  definite  and  in  the  main 
general  in  their  application,  may  be  hiid  down. 
It  should,  however,  be  understood,  that,  whatever 
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interferes  with  the  free  movement  of  labor  or  of 
ntpital,  the  free  exchange  of  money  or  of  com- 
modities   exerts  an  influence  upon  prices,  pre- 
venting them  from  reaching  their  normal  level.  — 
The  price  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  demand  and  supply.     It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  price  of  a  commoidity  may  vary 
widely,  not  only  in  different  markets,  but  even  in 
the  same  market.     In  order  to  simplify  matters, 
we  will  suppose  that  there  is  but  one  market,  and 
in  that  market  the  competition  among  buyers, 
and  also  among  sellers,  is  so  free  that  there  can 
be  but  one  price  for  Uie  same  commodity  at  a 
given    time.    The  price    is    determined  by  the 
straggle  of   interests  between  buyers  and  sell- 
ers, and    is  subject  to    constant  variation,  but 
always  tending  to  such  a  rate  as  will  equalize  the 
supply  to  the  demand.    For  example,  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  given  commodity  is  in  the  market, 
and  at  a  given  price  a  number  of  buyers  sufficient 
to  consume  all  of  this  quantity  will  be  found. 
Should  the  quantity  offered,  or  the  supply,  be  in- 
rreaaed,  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
bayers,  there  will  be  a  certain  quantity  remaining 
unsold,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks,  the  holders  will  lower  their  prices,  bidding 
for  custom  against  one  another.     This  reduction 
in  price  is  usually  (some  exceptions  will  be  noted 
hereafter)  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
buyers,  as  the  commodity  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  customers;  so  that  at  the 
reduced  price  the  demand  may  be  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  in  the  former  case  the  whole  of  the  stock 
may  be  disposed  of.     Or  another  contingency  may 
arise.    There  may  be  a  greater  demand  for  a  given 
commodity  than  the  market  is  able  to  meet.    In 
tbdr  eagerness  to  satisfy  their  wants,  the  buyers 
will  bid  against  one  another,  and  prices  will  rise. 
But  with  every  rise  in  price,  there  will  be  some 
among  the  buyers  who  will  be  unwilling  to  pay 
the  increased  price,  so  that  prices  will  rise  until 
there  is  only  such  a  number  of  buyers  as  will  take 
Ibequantity  of  the  commodity  offered.     Again  are 
the  supply  and  demand  equalized,  and  this  is  the 
general  law  of  prices.  — But  this  supposes  a  mar- 
ket which  has  no  existence  in  fact,  an  ideal  mar- 
ket; and  a  somewhat  cursory  examination  will 
show  that  there  are  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
circumstances  acting  and  reacting  among  them- 
selves to  influence  prices;  that  the  commodities 
in  a  market  do  not  possess  an  equal  utility  to  man, 
some  being  necessary  to  his  existence,  others  be-- 
ing  consumed  at  pleasure,  and  therefore  readily 
di^nsed  with;  that  a  commodity  may  possess  at 
one  time  a  very  different  value  from  that  which 
it  has  at  another,  and  yet  the  conditions  attending 
its  production  may  have  remained  unchanged. 
For  the  present  we  will  suppose  that  the  value  of 
money  remains  the  same  (which  is  by  no  means 
the  case),  and  that  any  alteration  in  prices  arises 
from  some    change   in    the   commoidity    itself. 
Again,  some  variations  in  prices  may  be  of  a  per- 
manent and  others  of  a  temporary  character.  — 
Instead  of  saying  that  price  depends  upon  the 


equalization  of  demand  and  supply,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  market. 
"  Originally,"  says  Mr.  Jevons,  "  a  market  was  a 
public  place  in  a  town  where  provisions  and  other 
objects  were  exposed  for  sale;  but  the  word  has 
been  generalized,  so  as  to  mean  any  body  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  intimate  business  relations  and 
carry  on  extensive  transactions  in  any  commodity. 
A  great  city  may  contain  as  many  markets  as  there 
arc  important  branches  of  trade,  and  these  mar- 
kets may  or  may  not  be  localized.  The  central 
point  of  a  market  is  the  public  exchange,  mart  or 
auction  rooms,  where  the  traders  agree  to  meet 
and  transact  business.  In  London  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  corn  market,  the  coal  market,  the  sugar 
market,  and  many  others,  are  distinctly  localized; 
in  Manchester  the  cotton  market,  the  cotton  waste 
market,  and  others.  But  this  distinction  of  lo- 
cality is  not  necessary.  The  traders  may  be  spread 
over  a  whole  town,  or  region  of  country,  and  yet 
make  a  market,  if  they  are,  by  means  of  fairs, 
meetings,  published  price  lists,  the  postofflce,  or 
otherwise,  in  close  communication  with  each 
other."  In  the  United  States  these  markets  are 
known  as  exchanges.  (See  Exchanoes.)  —  These  i 
markets,  standing  between  the  producer,  and  the 
consumer,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  those 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  trade,  tend  to  equalize 
prices.  "The  market  price  of  many  things  is 
settled  from  day  to  day  by  the  action  of  dealers 
rather  than  by  that  of  producers.  Many  kinds  of 
raw  produce  can  only  be  produced  at  certain 
times  of  the  year;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  such  things  is  not  to  increase 
the  production  of  them,  but  simply  to  induce 
dealers  to  bring  forward  larger  quantities  for  sale, 
and  perhaps  to  import  fresh  supplies  from  distant 
places.  If  we  go  into  any  com  or  wool  or  cotton 
market,  we  shall  see  dealers  selling  readily  on  one 
day,  and  holding  back  on  another.  The  amount 
which  each  of  them  offers  for  sale  at  any  price  is 
governed  by  his  calculations  of  the  present  and 
future  conditions  of  the  markets  with  which  he  is 
connected.  There  are  some  offers  which  no  dealer 
would  accept;  some  which  no  one  would  re&ise. 
There  is  some  price  which  will  be  acceptea  by 
those  whose  expectations  of  the  future  conditions 
of  the  market  are  least  sanguine;  but  not  by  others. 
The  higher  the  price  that  is  bid,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sales."  The  main  purpose  attained  by  these 
markets  is  to  afford,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  relation  between  de- 
mand and  supply  at  any  given  time ;  and  prices 
are  governed  accordingly.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  anticipate  a  large  demand  or  an  increased 
supply,  these  traders  are  liable  to  error,  and  must 
suffer.  They  also  may  combine  to  buy  up  all  the 
supply  of  a  commodity,  and  then  force  prices  up 
far  above  their  normal  level;  but  these  attempts 
have  no  lasting  effects,  and  although  an  abuse, 
are  not  sufficient  to  condemn  these  exchanges.  — 
These  traders,  however,  are  merely  middlemen, 
and  act  upon  prices  only;  they  can  not  increase 
directly  the  supply,  nor  govern  the  demand.    They 
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are  like  a  paper  machine,  whicli  takes  in  at  one 
end  the  pulp,  and  turns  out  at  the  other  the  paper. 
The  machine  can  not  increase  the  supply  of  pulp, 
nor  can  it  make  a  greater  amount  of  paper  from 
the  pulp;  it  can  only  work  upon  what  is  given  to 
it.  So  that  while  exchanges  exert  an  important 
influence  upon  prices,  their  action  is  rather  de- 
termined, by  a  set  of  outside  conditions,  which 
might  exist  were  there  no  such  localized  markets. 
—  As  extreme  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
sudden  fluctuations  in  prices  caused  by  a  demand 
that  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  price  of  all  black 
cloths  may  in  a  public  mourning  reach  a  sum  far 
above  what  they  usually  bring,  and  yet  it  would 
not  increase  production,  as  the  demand  would  be 
'  merely  of  a  temporary  character,  and  not  likely 
to  happen  soon  again.  During  an  eclipse  bits  of 
colored  glass  may  be  in  demand  and  command 
high  prices.  But  that  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  by  a  change  in  fashion 
the  demand  for  a  certain  ckss  of  goods  may  al- 
most entirely  cease,  and  prices  fall  to  a  ruinous 
rate.  Such  an  event  has  recently  happened  to 
Irish  poplin.  —  While  ordinary  variations  in  prices 
may  be  explained  by  the  altered  relations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  yet  in  the  long  run  the  price  of 
a  commodity  Is  determined  by  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Below  this  cost  the  price  may  fall,  but  it  at 
once  sets  in  motion  a  series  of  events  which  tend 
to  raise  it.  As  there  would  be  an  excess  of  sup- 
ply in  such  a  case,  when  the  price  fell  the  pro- 
ducers would  take  steps  to  curtail  their  production, 
as  they  could  not  afford  to  produce  at  a  loss  for 
any  length  of  time,  until  this  excess  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  competition  of  buyers  had  again 
sent  the  price  up  sufiScicntly  high  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  An  artificial  scarcity  is,  as  it  were, 
made  to  clear  the  market.  Kor  is  the  result  any 
different  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply. 
The  increased  prices  offer  high  profits  to  pro- 
ducers, who  increase  as  far  as  possible  their  own 
output,  and  capitalists  are  tempted  to  invest  their 
funds  in  the  manufacturer  by  the  hope  of  reaping 
the  high  profit,  so  that  in  time  the  supply  is  again 
equ^  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  has  fallen  to 
its  former  rate.  —  In  this  discussion  it  has  thus  far 
been  supposed  that  the  supply  is  capable  of  vary- 
ing indefinitely  with  the  demand,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  fact.  A  new  limitation  must  now  be 
made.  Commodities  may  roughly  be  classed,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  production,  into  three 
groups.  The  first  will  include  all  such  as  are 
strictly  limited  in  quantity.  In  the  second  will  be 
found  those  that  are  capable  of  being  increased  in 
number  or  in  quantity,  but  at  a  continually  in- 
creasing cost.  The  third  group  will  include  those 
that  may  be  indefinitely  produced  at  the  same 
cost.  Each  of  these  classes  or  groups  will  require 
some  notice.  —  1.  Where  the  supply  of  a  com- 
modity is  strictly  limited,  and  is  not  capable  of 
being  increased  under  any  circumstances,  it  may 
be  said  that  its  value  and  price  are  determined  by 
the  demand.  For  example,  the  prices  obtained 
for  rare  coins  and  curiosities,  pr  the  works  of  a 


deceased  artist,  may  be  enormous,  but  they  are 
determined  by  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  hig- 
gling of  the  market,  and  are  as  legitimate  as  is  the 
price  paid  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  That  is  to  say, 
by  the  competition  of  the  buyers  they  have  been 
raised  to  such  a  point  that  the  demand  is  limited 
to  the  supply.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  such  cases,  divides 
the  value  of  the  article  into  two  elements,  absolute 
utility  and  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  both  of 
these  elements  must  be  present  whenever  an  article 
has  an  exchange  value.  "  For  an  article,  however 
difficult  to  obtain,  can  have  no  value  unless  it  is 
capable  either  of  supplying  some  want,  or  grati- 
fying some  desire;  on  the  other  hand,  no  article 
can  possess  exchange  value,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  although  the  article  may  be  of 
prime  necessity.  *  *  Utility  is,  in  fact,  almost 
invariably  only  partially  operative ;  this  is  the 
general  rule,  for  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  rare  exception  when  utility,  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty of  attainment,  both  exert  their  full  influence 
upon  the  price  of  an  article.  When  such  a  case 
does  occur,  the  purchaser  of  a  commodity  is  guided 
in  the  price  which  he  offers  for  it,  solely  and  en- 
tirely by  the  consideration  of  the  use  he  expects 
to  derive  from  the  article.  This  can  only  happen 
when  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  absolutely 
limited."  (Book  iii.,  chap,  ii.)  The  same  princi- 
ple has  been  expressed  by  Marshall  ("  Economics 
of  Industry")  in  what  he  calls  the  " law  of  de- 
mand": "The  price  of  a  commodity  measures 
its  flnal  utility  to  each  purchaser;  that  is,  the  value 
in  use  to  him  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  only 
just  worth  his  while  to  buy. "  —  2.  In  commodi- 
ties of  the  second  class  an  increased  demand  can 
only  be  supplied  at  an  increased  cost.  As  repre- 
sentative of  this  group  may  be  instanced  agricult- 
ural products.  In  an  old  country  where  the  land 
is  limited  in  quantity,  a  new  demand  for  wheat 
(as  an  example)  can  be  met  only  by  a  resort  to  un- 
cultivated lands,  or  by  increasing  the  yield  of 
those  already  under  cultivation.  It  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  at  a  given  time  all  lands  that  are  fitted  to 
grow  wheat  and  return  the  average  profit  to  the 
cultivator,  will  be  turned  to  that  use.  So  that  in 
resorting  to  new  land,  it  must  bring  under  culti- 
vation land  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  situated 
remote  from  the  markets,  that  will  yield  a  less 
average  product  to  the  tiller.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  wheat  that  is  grown  on  these  poor 
lands  will  determine  the  price  of  all  wheat.  That 
is  to  say,  while  wheat  may  have  as  many  differ- 
ent costs  of  production  as  there  are  qualities  of 
land,  its  price  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  under  the  least  advantageous  circum- 
stances. To  secure  the  fertility  of  a  given  piece 
of  land  already  under  cultivation,  additional  labor 
and  capital  must  be  expended  upon  it.  But  after 
a  certain  period  the  returns  obtained  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  additional  expense  incurred; 
after  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  ap- 
plied to  land  every  increase  in  produce  is  secured 
by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  capital. 
Such  an  investment  of  capital  must  follow,  just 
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as  a  resort  to  an  inferior  quality  of  lands  precedes 
and  enforces  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
The  general  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  is  in  the  long  run  to  in- 
crease.   This  same  principle  applies  also  to  mining 
operations,  as  mineral  deposits  are  limited.     Of 
couise  the  opening  up  of  vast  extents  of  unoccu- 
pied and  fertile  soil,  or  the  discovery  of  new  and 
productive  mines,  may  not  only  counteract  this 
t«ndency  of  prices  to  rise,  but  may  even  produce 
a  fall,  by  offering  very  much  greater  advantages 
than  existed  before.    The  application  of  improved 
processes  to  agriculture,  both  such  as  enable  the 
land  to  yield  a  greater  absolute  produce,  with- 
out an  equivalent  increase  of  labor,  and  such  as 
diminish  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining a  given  produce,  may  prevent  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  produce.    Mining  operations  are  more 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improvement  than  agri- 
cultural, and  therefore  the  antagonizing  agency 
against  a  permanent  rise  in  the  prices  of  mineral 
products  is  more  active  than  in  agriculture.    The 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  that  natural  agents 
that  are  limited  in  quantity  are  also  limited  in 
their  productive  power,  but  that  long  before  that 
power  is  stretched  to  the  utmost  they  yield  to 
any  additional  demands  on  progressively  harder 
terms,  holds  true,  as  it  is  only  suspended,  not  an- 
nulled, by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  produc- 
tion.  (Mill.) — Agriculture  has  been  able  to  profit 
least  by  the  important  advances  made  in  recent 
times,  and  consequently  there  are  not  such  active 
forces  to  counteract  the  tendency  for  the  prices  of 
agricultnrsl  products  to  increase,  as  there  exist 
in  purely  industrial  operations.    The  principle  of 
a  division  of  employments  can  be  applied  only  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  the 
introduction  of  machinery  is  not  followed  by  that 
wonderful  increase  which  accompanies  its  use  in 
manufactures.    The  land  possesses  a  certain  fer- 
tility, which   becomes  exhausted  as  successive 
crops  are  taken  from  it,  unless  it  is  renewed.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a 
common  usage  to  grow  successive  crops  of  white 
com  until  the  land  was  utterly  exhausted,  when 
it  was  left  to  recruit  itself  by  resting  in  a  state  of 
nature,  while  other  portions  were  undergoing  the 
same  process.    The  practice  of  fallowing  annually 
a  portion  of  the  arable  land,  and  of  interposing  a 
crop  of  peas  between  cereal  crops,  was  even  then 
becoming  common,  and  at  a  later  period  green 
crops,  such  as  turnips,  clover  and  rye  grass,  were 
aHemated  with  grain  crops.     This  rotation  of 
crops  increased  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  breecUng  of  live  stock,  the 
preparation  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  better  methods  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  were  reflected  in  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.    These  steps  have  required  a 
great  outlay  of  capital,  and  if  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing or  restricting  the  importation  of  agricultural 
produce  had  not  been  repealed,  England  could  not 
hare  obtained  sufficient  food  for  her  population 
from  her  own  soil,  and  what  wheat  she  did  grow 


wotild  have  sold  at  famine  prices.  In  spite  of 
these  many  advances  in  practical  agriculture,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  England  has  steadily 
diminished.  While  it  was  29.8  bushels  during 
the  decade  1848-68,  in  the  following  ten  years 
it  was  20.1  bushels,  between  1869-78  only  25.6 
bushels,  and  in  1879  it  had  fallen  to  but  16  bush- 
els. Mr.  Laird  then  wrote  that,  "  In  the  United 
Kingdom  we  appear  to  have  approached  a  point 
in  agricultural  production  beyond  which  capital 
can  be  otherwise  more  profitably  laid  out  thaa  in 
further  attempting  to  force  our  poorer  classes  of 
soils. "  It  had  become  cheaper  to  take  the  surplus 
production  of  Russia,  India  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  price  of  wheat  to  rise 
was  thus  checked.  —  It  is  said  that  rent  does  not 
enter  into  the  expenses  of  production,  because 
the  price  of  a  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  ex- 
penses of  producing  that  portion  which  is  raised 
under  the  most  unfavorable  existing  circiun- 
stances.  For  example,  the  price  of  wheat  is  gov- 
erned by  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  upon  the 
poorest  quality  of  land  cultivated,  so  poor  that  it 
can  not  and  does  not  pay  rent.  So  that  if  rent, 
which  is  but  the  surplus  produced  by  the  better 
lands  over  this  margin  of  cultivation,  as  fixed  by 
the  poorest  lands,  were  abolished,  the  price  of 
grain  would  remain  unchanged.  This  was  Ricar- 
do's  theory,  and,  if  properly  understood,  is  true. 
That  is  to  say,  rent  does  not  make  price,  but 
price,  rent.  If  a  demand  for  grain  arises,  and 
the  increased  price  will  enable  lands  hitherto  not 
capable  of  growing  wheat  and  returning  the  ex- 
penses of  production  to  be  cultivated,  the  rent  of 
all  other  more  productive  lands  will  rise.  The 
increased  price  of  grain  has  extended  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  and  rents  haVe  been  increased. 
The  same  principle  applies  also  to  manufactures. 
But  in  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  or  manu- 
facturing, or  even  selling,  any  product,  rent  must 
be  included  as  a  factor.  When  water  power  was 
chiefly  used  in  manufactures,  the  sites  where  water 
power  was  to  be  obtained,  were  sought  and  com- 
manded high  rents.  The  most  available  business 
sites  in  a  city  are  soon  occupied,  and  may  com- 
mand almost  fabulous  prices.  The  fanner  who 
pays  rent  for  a  certain  piece  of  soil  can  not  com- 
pete successfully  with  another  who  owns,  or  hires 
at  a  lower  rent,  land  of  a  like  degree  of  fertility; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  wheat  growers  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  to  pay  high  rents  for  their  land, 
can  not  contend  against  wheat  grown  in  Amer- 
ica by  farmers  who  obtain  rich  lands  for  a  mere  - 
trifle.  — But  as  land  is  limited  in  quantity,  while 
population  and  the  demand  for  land  are  contin- 
ually increasing,  the  price  of  land  and  also  the 
rent  of  land  rise.  An  examination  into  the  price 
of  land  in  France  showed  that  the  average  price 
per  hectare  had  been  quadrupled  since  1789,  tripled 
since  1816,  and  doubled  since  the  first  years  of 
the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe.  As  regards  rents,  little 
that  is  definite  can  be  said.  In  France  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  rural  districts  the  rents  of  agricult- 
ural lands  are  about  8  per  cent,  of  their  value, 
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being  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  returns  the 
land  Tvill  make  to  the  tenants.  In  large  towns 
and  cities  they  may  be  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  as  the  most  available  busi- 
ness sites  may  command  that  rent,  and  yet  allow 
the  full  rate  of  profit  to  the  tenant.  Some  agri- 
cultural lands,  such  as  are  fitted  to  produce  cer- 
tain vines  giving  a  peculiar  wine,  may  also  com- 
mand what  appear  to  be  exorbitant  rents.  It  may 
even  happen  that  the  price  of  land  and  of  rents 
diminish,  as,  for  example,  in  small  villages  which 
are  drained  of  their  population  by  a  neighboring 
large  city.  Such  cases  are,  however,  not  so  fre- 
quent as  to  affect  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
with  respect  to  land.  —  Of  commodities  in  the 
third  group,  tliat  is,  such  as  may  be  increased  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  without  an  increase  in 
their  cost,  manufactures  may  be  said  to  form  a 
large  part.  As  most  manufactures,  however,  con- 
sume articles  that  are  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  follow  the 
laws  governing  the  value  of  diose  articles.  Tliis 
is  in  a  measure  true,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  value  of  an  agricultural  or, mineral  product 
lies  almost  wholly  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
the  labor  expended  being  merely  one  of  appro- 
priation. Any  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  raw  material  is  added,  to  its  full  extent, 
to  its  cost.  It  is  not  so  with  a  manufacture.  Here 
there  are  three  elements,  or  factors,  which  enter 
into  the  price  of  the  finished  product:  1,  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material;  2,  the  plant  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  process  of  manufacture;  and  8,  the 
labor  employed.  Of  these  three  factors  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  plays  the  least  important  part, 
and  a  fluctuation  in  its  price  must  be  a  great  one 
to  be  felt  in  the  product.  For  example,  a  rise  of 
20  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  flax  would  not  cause 
the  price  of  linen  cloth  to  rise  as  much  as  6  per 
cent.  An  increased  demand  for  a  manufacture, 
as  a  rule,  affects  only  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. There  may  be,  and  generally  is,  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  finished  product  when 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  But  this 
increase  is  only  temporary,  and  is  corrected  by 
the  increased  production  which  follows  the  exten- 
sion of  works  by  the  introduction  of  new  capital. 
There  need  not  necessarily,  therefore,  result  any 
permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  in  price,  save  as  respects  that 
which  follows  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture,  and  tliis  is  gen- 
erally so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In  this 
group  of  commodities  the  price  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  the  actual  cost  of  production  than 
in  the  first  and  second  groups,  as  the  competi- 
tion among  manufacturers  is  more  active.  —  It 
may  even  happen  that  in  the  face  of  a  greatly 
increased  demand  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products  may  fall.  In  our  former  position  we 
assumed  that  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  nec- 
essary plant  or  of  the  labor  employed  was  oc- 
casioned by  such  an  alteration  in  the  demand. 
The  cost  of  production  may  be  lessened.    This 


follows  from  the  increased  productiveness  that 
may  be  caused  by  conducting  manafacturing  op- 
erations on  a  large  scale,  as  it  allows  a  more 
complete  division  of  employments,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  labor,  a  sav- 
ing in  the  material,  and  an  economy  in  many 
of  the  processes  and  methods.  As  the  extent  to 
which  this  saving  process  may  be  carried  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market,  and  as  the  maiiiet 
is,  in  the  case  of  commodities  that  are  neceasaiy 
or  even  of  voluntary  consumption,  enlarged  by 
a  reduction  in  the  price,  which  brings  them  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  buyers,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  which  the  price  may 
uot  attain.'  Through  improvements  in  machinery 
and  processes  of  manufacture  the  price  of  the 
product  may  fall  as  the  enlarging  of  the  market 
offers  new  opportunities  for  applying  such  im- 
provements. Should,  however,  a  marked  rise  in 
wages  occur,  the  cost  of  production  is  increased 
and  the  price  of  the  manufacture  generally  fol- 
lows, but  this  is  neither  a  usual  nor  a  lasting 
result.  —  General  prices  have  their  periods  of  ebb 
and  flow,  rising  at  one  time  and  falling  at  another, 
according  to  the  general  conditions  of  trade  and 
industry.  These  general  movements  have  a  cer- 
tain periodicity,  rising  until  checked  by  a  financial 
or  commercial  crisis,  and  then  falling  until  again 
raised  by  a  new  demand.  Thus,  the  years  1837, 
1847, 1867,  1866  and  1878  were  marked  by  ex- 
tremely bdgh  prices,  but  they  were  succeeded  by 
years  of  falling  prices.  "  When  trade  is  good,  a 
state  of  things  is  created  in  wMch  a  downward 
movement  of  prices  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  production 
in  certain  favorite  industries ;  capital  has  been 
employed  in  creating  new  establishments,  or  in 
extending  fixed  works  and  plant;  laborers  have 
flocked  into  the  trade,  attracted  by  high  wages: 
at  a  point  the  demand  is  found  to  be  below  the 
supply,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  article 
become  unremunerative,  and  in  time  the  raw 
material  and  labor  employed  in  the  trade  are  at  a 
discount.  The  fall  is  precipitated,  moreover,  by 
the  inability  of  speculative  holders  of  stocks  t« 
hold  on  in  the  face  of  falling  markets.  At  each 
new  stage  of  the  decline  new  sales  become  neces- 
taiy,  till  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  fall, 
just  as  before  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise.  By  sympathy  almost  all  markets  come  to 
be  affected,  the  low  prices  in  one  market  attract- 
ing capital  to  it,  and  so  weakening  other  mar- 
kets, while  speculators  who  are  hit  in  one  depart- 
ment of  trade  seek  to  cover  their  losses  by  sales 
of  some  commodity  or  stock  which  has  not  depre- 
ciated." (Giflen.) — This  course  of  events  may 
he  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  year  1873 
marked  the  culmination  of  an  era  of  great  specu- 
lation and  inflated  prices.  During  the  follow- 
ing six  years,  or  until  1879,  the  depression  of 
trade  and  industry  became  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated, and  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
fall  in  prices.  This  will  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Pig  iron per  ton 

C<»1« •• 

Copper •' 

Wdeat —perqr. 

Hoot per  sack 

Beef,  prime per  8  lbs. 

(''octOQ  -_-, ....per  lb. 

Wool per  pack 

Snar percwt. 

Coibe " 

Saltpetre •• 


Jwa,f  uen. 


i  •.  d. 
6    7    0 

1  10   0 
91    0    0 

2  15  11 
8  7  8 
OSS 

0  0  10 
28    0    0 

1  1  6 
4  0  0 
1    9    0 


Jan.,  U7«. 


i   •.  d. 

8  8  0 

0  19  0 

er  0  0 

1  19  7 
1  17  0 
0  4  9 
0  0  6< 

18  0  0 

0  16  0 

8  S  0 

0  19  0 


PerCt 
of  Fall. 


It  wQI  be  noted  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  food 
products  was  relatively  less  than  of  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  of  manufactures.  —  As  1878 
was  the  period  of  maximum  inflation,  bo  1879  was 
the  year  of  greatest  depression.   In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  occurred,  and  was  marked  in  this 
comitry  by  a  great  revival  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  which  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  iron  and  steel.    So  great  was  the  de- 
mand that  production  could  not  for  some  time 
meet  it,  and  the  course  of  prices  in  the  iron  trade 
during  the  last  four  years  (1879-83)  will  afford  a 
very  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  are  equalized,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  we  have  already  described.  — At  the 
beginning  of  1879,  pig  iron  was  selling  at  about 
(18  per  ton.     The  sudden  demand  was  such  that 
neither  domestic  production  nor  importations  of 
fiMreign  iron  were  able  to  satisfy  it,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880,  the  price  had  risen  to  |41  per  ton.    This 
exceptional  condition  could  not,  however,  contin- 
ue for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  promise  of  rich 
profits  induced  the  blowing  in  of  all  furnaces  that 
had  remiuned  idle  during  the  long  period  of  de- 
pression, and  gave  a  stimulus  to  investments  in 
new  blast  furnaces.    In  April,  1879,  but  241  fur- 
naces were  in  blast;  one  year  later  the  number  had 
increased  to  431 ;  at  the  same  time  in  1881,  to  453, 
and  in  1883,  to  457.    Meanwhile,  however,  the 
impply  was  being  adjusted  to  the  demand.    Dur- 
ing the  years  1880-62  there  were  laid  27,876  miles 
of  new  lines,  but  the  mileage  laid  down  was  al- 
teady  beginning  to  be  less,  and  new  enterprises 
were  slowly  taken  up  by  capitalists.    This  de- 
crease in  the  construction  of  railroads  was  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel.    While  the  price 
of  pig  iron  was,  in  February,  1880,  $41  per  ton, 
the  average  price  for  the  year  was  $28.50;  for 
1881,  $35.12,  and  for  1882,  $25.75;  showing  that 
the  vastly  increased  production  was  bringing  prices 
to  a  norma]  condition.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1883  the  high  rate  of  production  was  main- 
tained, but  in  the  face  of  a  continually  diminish- 
ing demand,  so  that  prices  fell  to  $20  per  ton,  and 
less.    The  producers  then  commenced  to  restrict 
their  output,  and  furnaces  were  closed,  so  that 
while  in  April,  1882,  there  were  457  furnaces  in 
blast,  in  April,  1888,  there  were  only  376,  and 
many  others  were  on  the  point  of  shutting  down. 
In  time  conditions  will  again  be  equalized  and  pro- 
dnction  refnuned.  —  The  fluctuation  in  prices  must 
vary  widely  according  as  they  apply  to  commodi- 


ties that  are  necessary  to  support  life,  or  to  those 
which  may  be  dispensed  with.  For  example,  food 
is  essentiid  to  existence,  and  any  deficiency  will 
produce  an  alteration  in  price  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  Men  must 
have  food,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  it;  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  consumption  of  food  of  men  in  easy 
circumstances  does  not  differ  widely  in  times  of 
abundance  and  of  dearth.  If  the  price  of  food 
rises,  they  curtail  their  expenditures  in  other  direc- 
tions, so  that  a  scarcity  of  food  is  very  apt  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  general  prostration  of  industry, 
and  the  only  trade  that  thrives  is  that  which  deals 
in  food  products.  The  fluctuations  that  occur  in 
the  price  of  food  have  a  very  wide  range,  and  are 
great  even  when  there  is  no  famine  or  real  dearth. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Oregory  King  estimated  that  a  deficiency  in  the 
harvest  would  raise  the  price  of  com  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  A  deficit  of  one-tenth  would 
raise  the  price  alxive  the  common  rate  three- 
tenths;  a  deficit  of  two-tenths  would  raise  it 
eight-tenths;  of  three-tenths,  one  and  six-tenths; 
of  four -tenths,  two  and  eigb^tenths;  and  of  five- 
tenths,  four  and  five-tenths.  (Quoted  in  Dave- 
nant's  Works,  vol.  il.,  p.  224.)  In  a  famine  there 
is  no  limit  to  prices  of  food  save  the  ability  of  the 
consumers  to  buy.  Whatever  affects  the  supply 
of  grain  (taking  this  as  a  representative  article  of 
general  and  necessary  consumption)  will  be  re- 
flected in  prices,  and  prices  will  vary  in  a  ratio 
very  different  from  the  variation  in  quantity. 
Mr.  Tooke  observes  that  the  price  of  com  in  Eng- 
land has  repeatedly  risen  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  and  upward,  when  the  utmost  computed 
deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-tliird  of  an  average. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
At  the  time  he  wrote,  there  were  laws  which  pro- 
hibited, except  under  certain  conditions,  the  im- 
portation of  com  into  England,  and  the  home 
crop  was  chiefly  depended  upon.  Agriculture  is, 
however,  most  uncertain,  and  until  the  harvest  is 
actually  secured,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  deficient  or 
to  fail  utterly  through  meteorological  influences 
which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  control. 
A  deficiency,  whether  it  really  exists  or  is  only 
apprehended,  becomes  imder  such  circumstances 
a  serious  matter,  and,  being  exaggerated,  foi-ces 
the  price  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  facts. 
"  The  more  the  mere  forces  of  nature  preponder- 
ate in  production,  the  less  can  the  supply  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  at  pleasure;  the  more  fre- 
quently, as  a  consequence,  do  we  find  monopoly 
prices.  Thus,  the  production  of  wheat  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  the  order  of  the  seasons. 
Between  seed-time  and  harvest,  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  months  which  neither  capital  nor  skiU  can 
shorten  to  any  extent.  The  cultivation  of  land, 
to  be  very  much  greater  and  more  lasting,  sup- 
poses so  many  conditions  precedent,  increase  of 
live  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  that  it  can  be  attained 
only  after  a  series  of  years.  Hence  it  happens 
that  wheat,  much  more  than  manufactured  prod- 
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ucts,  is  subject  to  oppressively  high  and  to  op- 
pressively low  prices,  during  a  long  period  of 
time.  No  matter  what  Ihe  influence  of  the 
forces  operating  in  the  opposite  direction  may 
be,  the  price  of  wheat  depends  most  largely  on 
the  result  of  the  last  crop."  (Roscher,  "Polit- 
ical Economy,"  cxii.)  These  violent  fluctuations 
are,  however,  corrected  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  market.  Wheat  vaiies  in  price 
much  less  now  when  there  are  three  great  wheat 
exporting  coimtries,  Russia,  India  and  the  United 
States,  than  it  did  when  there  was  but  one.  —  As 
regards  manufactures,  while,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  may  occur  violent  fluctuations  in  price 
by  reason  of  a  sudden  demand,  yet  they  are  soon 
corrected  by  an  increased  supply,  as  capital  and 
labor  may  be  had  to  almost  any  extent.  —  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  more  than  note  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  cost  of  transportation  has  on 
prices,  and  bow  great  changes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  every  improvement  in  the  means  of 
carrying  commodities  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  place  of  consumption.  —  Among  the 
many  circumstances  that  may  artificially  affect 
prices  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  to  determine 
them  by  law.  "Fixed  prices  by  governmental 
authority  were  soonest  attempted  after  bad  har- 
vests." Nor  was  the  attempt  confined  to  articles 
of  necessity,  for  the  rate  of  wages  has  also  been 
subject  to  such  measures.  As  prices  are  governed 
by  a  number  of  conditions  over  which  the  law 
can  have  no  control,  such  ill-considered  efforts 
are  worse  than  useless,  because,  by  interfering 
with  natural  conditions,  they  may  work  great 
mischief.  A  curious  survival  of  these  laws,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  all  nations, 
lies  in  the  usury  laws,  which  attempt  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  rate  of  interest.  —  There  are,  however, 
other  circumstances  that  may  artificially  raise 
prices.  For  example,  there  may  not  exist  free 
competition  among  producers,  but  one  or  a  limited 
number  may  alone  have  the  power  of  producing 
or  of  selling  the  commodity.  A  man  may  pos- 
sess, say,  all  the  available  mines  of  a  certain  metal, 
and  this  will  enable  him  to  fix  his  own  price;  a 
patent  may  confer  the  same  power  upon  an  in- 
ventor or  one  who  disposes  of  the  patented  article. 
In  such  cases  the  price  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  purchaser,  and  also  upon  the  position  of 
the  Tender.  If  he  holds  a  complete  monopoly, 
he  may  almost  fix  his  own  price;  but  if  at  a  cer- 
.tain  limit,  competition  may  be  called  out,  he  must 
make  his  price  below  this  limit  if  he  intends  to 
reap  the  full  profit.  In  either  case  the  price  is  a 
monopoly  price.  Caprice  or  fashion  may  for  a 
timA  succeed  in  forcing  prices  far  above  their 
normal  level.  The  price  of  false  hair  was  enor- 
mously increased  during  the  time  when  fashion 
dictated  the  wearing  of  enormous  masses  of  hair 
grown  by  others  than  the  wearer.  In  time  of  war 
the  supply  of  some  commodity  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  shut  off,  and  almost  fabulous  prices 
may  be  the  result.  The  price  of  cotton  was  quad- 
rupled during  the  rebellion,  on  account  of  the 


blockading  of  the  principal  southern  ports,  and 
for  a  time  a  veritable  famine  in  cotton  existed. 
Or  the  ravages  of  disease  or  of  insects  may  pro- 
duce a  scarcity.  The  price  of  wine  in  France  at- 
tained the  highest  limit  when  the  oldiiun  ravaged 
the  vines.  —  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  currency  in  which  prices 
are  expressed,  remains  unaltered.  We  must  now 
consider  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  value  or 
purchasing  power  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  value  of  other 
commodities,  and  in  the  long  run  depends  upon 
the  cost  of  production.  Being,  moreover,  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth,  their  supply  is  in  any  one  dis- 
trict limited,  and  an  increased  quantity  can  be 
secured  only  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  consequently  at  a  greater  cost. 
They  belong,  therefore,  in  the  second  group  of 
commodities.  This  tendency,  however,  of  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
crease, has  been  counteracted  by  the  discovery  of 
new  and  productive  mines,  and  in  some  cases  the 
supply  has  been  so  much  increased  that  a  marked 
fall  in  prices  has  resulted.  The  value  of  money 
is  determined  by  comparing  it  with  other  commod- 
ities. If  at  one  period  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  is 
worth  fifty  cents,  and  at  another  only  twenty- 
five  cents,  two  things  may  have  happened.  Either 
the  cost  of  producing  the  cloth  may  have  been  de- 
creased to  that  extent,  or  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  been  increased.  In  the  first  case,  the 
value  of  the  cloth,  as  compared  with  other  com- 
modities and  with  gold,  will  have  fallen;  and  in 
the  second,  the  value  of  the  cloth,  as  compared 
with  other  commodities,  may  have  remained  un- 
changed, and  it  has  changed  only  as  regards  gold. 
In  this  latter  case  the  value  of  gold  will  have  been 
altered,  and  as  it  measures  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities,  their  prices  will  also  be  changed. 
A  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  in  prices  is  due 
to  a  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Hence  the 
value  of  money  varies  inversely  with  general 
prices,  rising  as  they  fall,  and  falling  as  they  rise. 
—  The  value  of  money  varies  with  the  supply, 
like  the  value  of  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
exchanges  of  a  community  remain  unchanged 
in  quantity,  by  doubling  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation,  general  prices  would  also  be  doub- 
led; by  halving  it,  prices  would  fall  one-half. 
"  The  value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same. 
varies  inversely  as  its  quantity;  every  increase  of 
quantity  lowering  the  value,  and  every  diminu- 
tion raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent." 
(Mill.)  In  order  that  this  law  may  be  true,  we 
must  suppose  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constitute 
the  cturrency,  and  that  credit  in  no  form  is  used. 
Credit  has,  without  regard  to  the  form  it  may 
take,  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with 
money;  and  an  exercise  of  the  credit  power  has 
the  same  effect  upqn  prices  as  would  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  because  prices  depend  upon 
purchases.  "  By  far  the  most  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  credit  on  prices  is  caused  by  increasing 
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the  puTchiwing  power  of  the  conntry.    If  it  were 
not  for  credit,  the  demand  for  commodities  would 
frequentlybe  much  less  than  it  is.    In  fact,  when 
credit  ia  freely  g^en,  the  demand  for  a  commod- 
ity may  increase  without  any  assignable  limits; 
when  the  demand  is  so  stimulated,  prices  may 
temporarily  rise  in  a  very  striking  manner.    We 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  word  '  temporarily,' 
because,   as  frequently  stated,   the  price  of  all 
commodities,  except  those  whose  supply  is  abso- 
lutely limited,  must  always  in  the  long  run  be 
reg<dated  by  their  cost  of  production.    But  al- 
though oast  of  production  determines  a  point  to- 
ward which  the  prices  of  commodities  must  ulti- 
mately have  a  tendency  to  approach,  yet  the  prices 
of  oonmiodities  may  temporarily  either  very  much 
fall  short  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  it.    These  variations  in  price  are  due 
to  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  demand  and  supply 
of  any  particular  commodity;  nothing  exerts  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  producing  these  fluctua- 
tions as  an  extended  system  of  credit.   If  no  credit 
were  given,  and  if  everything  were  consequently 
paid  for  by  money  directly  it  was  purchased, 
there  would  be  little  spectilation ;  commodities 
would  generally  be  bought  as  they  were  wanted; 
everything  connected  with  trade  would  be  regular 
and  unifonn,  and  there  would  be  no  great  varia- 
tions in  the  demand."    (Fawcett.)    "  Money  and 
ctedit,''88yB  MDl,  "  are  exactly  on  a  par,  in  their 
effect  on  prices." — Any  event  which  largely  in- 
creases the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  will 
liter  its  value,  and  cause  prices  to  vary.    In  an- 
cient times,  when  large  stocks  of  gold  and  silver 
were  boarded  by  the  state,  or  in  the  temples,  or  by 
private  individuals,  the  opening  of  such  reservoirs 
produced  great  revolutions  in  prices,  but  the  effects 
were  almost  wholly  local.    In  modem  times  such 
revolutions  have  been  caused  by  the  discovery  and 
wwking  of  large  deposits  of  gold  or  silver.   Thus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
mines  of  Pern,  and  later  on,  of  Mexico,  began 
to  pour  their  products  into  the  lap  of  Europe. 
Humboldt  estimates  that  the  annual  export  of 
gold  and  silver  from  America  to  Europe,  between 
1488  and  1500,  amounted  to  260,000  piastres^,  be- 
tween 1600  and  154S  to  8,000,000;  and  from  that 
timetoieOO,  to  11,000,000.    According  to  the  same 
authority,  Europe,  before  the  time  of  Columbus, 
had  a  circnhition  of  170,000,000  piastres;  about 
MOO,  of  600,000,000.    A  rapid  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money  occurred  in  this  period.     The 
prices  of  rye  in  Saxony  from  1526  to  1560  were 
twice  as  high  as  from  1475  to  1500.    According 
to  Gamier,  the  French  prices  of  wheat,  from 
14fiO  to  1500,  were  on  an  average  4.08  francs  of 
the  present  price  per  »eUer:  from  1501  to  1520,  5 
fnmcs;  from  1622  to  1540, 11.26  francs;  from  1541 
tolSW,  11.89  francs;  from  1561  to  1680,  21.38 
fiancs;  and  from  1581  to  1600,  82.61  francs.     In 
England  the  price  of  wheat  from  1660  to  1600 
WIS  2.64  times  as  high  as  from  1460  to  1500.    Ac- 
cording to  the  French  vniter  Mantellicr,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver,  as  compared  with  the 


average  value  of  twenty-seven  commodities,  as- 
suming it  to  have  been  1 .0  from  1750  to  1850,  was 
2.9  from  1860  to  1450;  2.8  from  1460  to  1550;  and 
1.5  from  1660  to  1650.  Mr.  Tooke says  ("History 
of  Prices,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  282),  that  "  no  rise  in  prices 
can  be  discovered  until  1570,  fifty  years  after  the 
entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico,  and  almost 
thirty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi 
silver  mine  in  Mexico."  But  the  figures  we  have 
just  quoted  show  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  had  begim  to  decline  even  before  the  supply 
from  America  could  have  produced  any  effect. 
Roscher  attributes  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  period  in  many  nations 
there  was  a  "transition  from  a  sluggish  cireula- 
tion  of  money,  made  still  more  sluggish  by  the 
custom  which  everywhere  prevailed  of  hoarding 
treasure,  to  a  rapid  circulation,  which  was  made 
still  more  rapid  by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  substi- 
tutes for  money.  Adam  Smith  believed  that  till 
1670  the  value  of  silver  did  not  fall,  but  an  his- 
torical table  of  English  coins  would  show  that  a 
great  change  occurred  between  1546  and  1551 ;  for 
while  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  former  year 
was  as  1  to  6,  in  the  latter  it  was  1  to  11,  and  in 
1626  had  become  1  to  18.8.  It  is  known  that 
from  1670  to  1640  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
fell  rapidly,  and  the  ultimate  range  of  prices  was 
reached  in  1640.  Alison  ("History  of  Europe") 
sees  important  consequences  attending  the  in- 
creased supply  of  money.  "  The  annual  supply 
of  the  precious  metal  for  the  use  of  the  globe 
was  tripled;  before  a  century  had  expired,  the 
prices  of  every  species  of  produce  were  quadrupled. 
The  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  inrensibly  wore  off 
under  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  increase; 
in  the  renovation  of  industry,  the  relations  of 
society  were  changed;  the  weight  of  feudalism* 
cast  off;  the  rights  of  man  established.  Among 
the  many  concurring  causes  which  conspired  to 
bring  about  this  mighty  consummation,  the  most 
important  though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was 
the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru."  And  Mr. 
Caimes  declared  that  the  new  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver  "supplied  and  rendered  possible  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  oriental  trade,  which 
forms  the  most  striking  commereial  fact  of  the 
age  that  followed."  ("Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy," p.  110.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  misery  and  hardship.  "  So  rapid 
was  the  fall,  so  great  the  disturbance  of  trade  and 
industry  that  followed,  so  wholesale  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  fixed  incomes  and  permanent 
charges,  that  widespread  distress  and  much  per- 
manent pauperism  resulted.  *  *  Mr.  Jacob 
attributes  to  the  overwhelming  changes  in  the  pur- 
chase power  of  money,  at  this  period,  tliat  sudden 
increase  of  pauperism  which  gave  occasion  for  the 
establishment  of  the  English  poor  laws,  and  those 
financial  embarrassments  of  Charles  I.  which  led 
to  the  great  rebellion.  Instead  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  diminution  of  the  weight  of  indebtedness, 
debts  were,  in  many  cases,  almost  confiscated  by 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  money  in  which  they 
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were  to  be  paid.  The  creditor  class  was  very 
generally  impoverished,  if  not  hopelessly  ruined." 
(Walker,  "Money,"  p.  136.)— From  1640  the 
value  of  money  appears  to  have  been  quite  sta- 
tionary. During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
amiual  export  of  gold  and  silver  from  America 
to  Europe  was,  according  to  Humboldt,  about 
16,000,000  piastres  ;  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  22,500,000,  and  during 
the  second  half,  85,300,000.  He  estimated  that  in 
1700  Europe  had  a  circulation  of  1,400,000,000  pi- 
astres; and  in  1809, 1,824,000,000.  But  in  spile  of 
these  increased  supplies  the  variations  of  price  are 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  alterations  in  the  com- 
modities themselves,  and  not  to  changes  in  the 
value  of  money.  Mr.  Jevons  believed  that  the 
value  of  gold  did  undergo  extensive  variations  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  period.  "Between  1789 
and  1809  it  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  64,  or  by  46 
per  cent.  From  1809  to  1849  it  rose  agMn  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  246,  or  by  145  per  cent."  ("  Jour- 
nal Statistical  Society,"  June,  1865.)  And  there 
are  other  facts  which  would  prove  that  there 
was  an  extensive  disturbance  of  values  at  that 
time.  Roscher  attributes  the  fall  in  value  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  war  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  which 
occurred  1818-48  to  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions. —  In  1848  large  deposits  of  gold  were  dis- 
-covered  in  California,  and  three  years  later  in 
Australia.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  deposits 
were  chiefly  of  silver,  but  the  produce  of  these 
new  mines  was  largely  gold.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Russian  gold  mines  became  very  produc- 
tive. At  once  a  panic  arose  in  Europe  over  the 
results  that  must  flow  from  such  a  vast  increase 
in  the  supply.  M.  Chevalier  in  France  recom- 
•  mended  the  adoption  of  a  single  standard  of  silver 
in  that  country,  and  his  work  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Cobden  in  England.  But  the  best  examina- 
tion into  the  effects  of  the  new  discoveries  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Caimes'  "Essays  on  Political 
Economy,"  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
Mr.  Rogers  says  that  it  is  calculated  that,  between 
the  years  1848-68,  gold  valued  at  £667,000,000, 
and  silver  at  £345,000,000,  were  added  to  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  world.  A 
goodly  share  of  the  silver  has  been  absorbed  by 
India  and  China,  the  "London  Economist"  es- 
timating that,  between  1858  and  1872,  upward 
of  £90,000,000  was  sent  to  those  countries.  As 
to  the  real  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  general 
prices  little  is  known.  Mr.  Jevons  believes  that 
the  value  of  gold  fell  at  least  20  per  cent,  between 
1849  and  1874.  As  compared  with  silver,  its  value 
did  not  materially  alter  between  1850  and  1866. 
The  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  caused  the  price  of  silver  to  fall, 
and  the  fall  Was  accelerated  by  its  demonetization 
in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
1872-S.  So  that,  while  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
was,  in  1867, 1  to  15.57,  in  1878  it  had  become  1  to 
18.  Such  was  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  uses  for  money  during  the  period 


that  has  elapsed  since  the  Califomlan  and  Aus- 
tralian mines  were  opened,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  has  been  so  great  a  variation  in  prices  as 
Mr.  Jevons  imagines.  And  as  a  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  noted  that  diu4ng  the  last  few  years  a 
number  of  economists  have  raised  a  cry  of  a  scar- 
city of  gold,  that  its  value  is  appreciating,  and 
prices  of  commodities  are  tending  downward. 
(See  Qiffen,  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  and  the  files  of 
the  "London  Economist"  during  the  last  four 
years.)  An  exceedingly  valuable  essay  upon  the 
"  Distribution  and  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  by 
Prof.  T.  E.  Clifle  Leslie,  will  be  found  in  "  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,"  August,  1864.  — Prices  under 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  whose  value  is 
always  purely  arbitrary,  may  reach  almost  any 
limit. —  Of  prices  in  the  United  States,  little  study 
has  ever  been  made.  In  colonial  times  prices 
fluctuated  widely,  and  indeed  until  long  after  the 
revolution.  This  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
scarcity  of  money,  as  to  the  almost  total  absence 
of  a  market,  which  is  at  once  an  Incentive  to  pro- 
duction and  a  regulator  of  price.  The  scarcity  of 
money  led  to  the  regulation  of  prices  of  labor  by 
law,  and  also  to  a  resort  to  wampumpeag,  or  shell 
money,  and  a  barter  currency.  Silver  prices  fell 
enormously,  and  there  were  many  complaints. 
The  crops  were  limited  and  uncertain,  and  until 
1641  there  was  little  or  no  trading.  In  that  year 
New  England  commenced  to  build  up  her  carry- 
ing trade,  and  ia  1662  was  enabled  to  establish  a 
mint,  the  pine  tree  shilling  then  coined  becoming 
the  standard  of  value.  The  barter  currency  was 
still  maintained,  as  was  also  the  wampum,  so  that 
silver  was  exported.  In  time,  paper  issues  were 
resorted  to,  at  first  under  such  limitations  as  to 
prevent  depreciation,  but  later  excessive  issues 
were  made.  Every  change  affected  prices  in  the 
same  way  that  like  restrictions  affect  them  to-day. 
Numberless  laws  were  passed  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  prices  of  la- 
bor and  merchandise  and  the  currency,  but  to  no 
purpose.  "  Whereas  there  hath  bene  divers  com- 
plaints made  concerning  oppression  in  wages  in 
prizes  of  commodyties  in  Smith's  worke,  in  exces- 
sive prizes  for  the  worke  of  druaghts  and  teames 
and  the  like,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God,  the 
scandell  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  griefe  of  divers  of 
GKmI's  people  both  heare  in  this  land  and  in  the 
land  of  our  nativity,"  etc.  (Mass.,  1688.)— The 
elder  Winthrop  wrote  about  1640,  that  "  the  scar- 
city of  money  made  a  great  change  in  all  com- 
merce. Merchants  would  sell  no  ware,  but  for 
money.  Men  could  not  pay  their  debts,  though 
they  had  enough.  Prices  of  land  and  cattle  fell 
soon  to  one-half  and  less,  yea,  to  a  third,  and  after 
to  one-fourth  part."  In  that  year  the  price  of  In- 
dian com  was  fixed  by  law  at  four  diillings,  of 
summer  wheat  at  six  shillings,  of  rye  and  barley 
at  five  shillings,  and  of  peas  at  six  shillings  a 
bushel.  The  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  8  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  com,  cattle  and  other  prod- 
uce were  continually  falling,  and  the  wages  of 
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labor  wMB  made  to  follow.  In  1646  the  law  de- 
termined the  rate  at  which  cattle  should  be  taken 
in  payment  of  public  dues :  cows  of  four  years 
old  and  upward,  £5;  heifers  and  steers,  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  50s.,  and  between  one 
and  two  years,  SOs. ;  oxen  of  four  years  and  up- 
ward, £6;  horses  and  mares  of  four  years  and  up- 
ward, £7,  etc.,  etc.,  and  such  estimations  were 
frequently  made.  In  1698  the  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  Prices  were  in  great 
confusion  by  reason  of  the  many  currencies  then 
u.«ed.  Madam  Knight  gives  this  sprightly  account 
of  a  bargain  :  "  They  give  the  title  of  merchant 
to  every  trader,  who  rates  his  goods  according 
to  the  time  and  specie  they  pay  in;  viz.,  pay, 
money,  pay  as  money,  and  trusting.  'Pay'  is 
^rain,  pork  and  beef,  etc.,  at  the  prices  set  by 
the  general  court.  '  Money '  is  pieces-of -eight, 
ryals,  Boston  or  Bay  shillings,  or  good  hard  mon- 
ey, as  sometimes  silver  coin  is  called;  also  wam- 
pum, viz.,  Indian  beads,  which  serves  as  change. 
'  Pay  as  money '  is  provision  aforesaid  one-third 
cheaper  than  the  assembly  set  it;  and  '  trust,'  as 
they  agree  for  the  time."  A  knife,  worth  in  hard 
money  six  pence,  would  cost  twelve  pence  in  pay, 
and  eight  pence  in  pay  as  money.  In  1712  a  re- 
gime of  depreciated  paper  money  existed,  and  a 
few  yeara  later  banks  were  resorted  to.  Between 
1712  and  1716  the  price  of  silver  rose  from  eight 
to  twelve  shillings  per  ounce.  In  1730  a  long  list 
of  commodities  receivable  for  public  dues  at  prices 
determined  by  the  general  assembly,  was  issued, 
but  was  repealed  in  172S,  only  to  be  renewed  as 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  In  1727  silver  was 
at  seventeen  shillings  per  ounce;  good  merchant- 
able beef  at  £8  per  barrel;  pork,  £6  10s.;  winter 
wheat,  eight  shillings;  summer  wheat,  seven  shll- 
Hngs;  barley  and  rye,  six  shillings;  Indian  com, 
four  shillings  per  bushel;  and  other  commodities 
in  proportion.  The  condition  of  affairs  became 
worse  in  spite  of  numerous  financial  expedients 
for  bettering  them.  In  1741  Oov.  Shirley  stated 
that  exchange  between  sterling  and  Massachusetts 
paper  was  isO  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
As  showing  the  condition  two  lines  may  be  quoted 
from  an  almanac  of  1749  : 

"Tlw  conntrr  maids  with  mace  to  market  come. 
And  cany  loads  of  tattered  moue;  home.^^ 

In  1748  the  price  of  silver  was  forty  shillings 
per  ounce,  and  one  year  later  had  risen  to  sixty 
shillings  per  ounce,  the  prices  of  commodities 
following.  Then  began  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  the  English  parliament,  which  ended  in 
the  revolution.  The  issues  of  continental  cur- 
rency deranged  values  everywhere.  —  In  1776 
monopolies  and  extravagant  prices  in  the  nec- 
Kisaries  of  life  were  important  questions,  and 
in  1777  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  fixing  the 
price  of  labor  and  of  commodities:  Farm  labor 
in  summer  shall  not  exceed  three  shillings  per 
day;  wheat,  78.  6d.  per  bushel;  rye,  6s. ;  wool,  28. 
per  pound;  beef,  8d.  and  4d.  per  pound;  cotton, 
Ss.  per  pound  by  the  bag;  flannel,  3s.  6d.  per 
yard;  flour,  258.  per  cwt.;  bloomety  iron,  SOs. 


per  cwt.  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  etc.,  etc.  — 
Much  the  same  course  of  events  was  experienced 
in  the  other  colonies.  In  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, rum,  which  sold  for  13e.  per  gallon  in  1746, 
brought  £1  in  1748,  and  £1  8s.  in  1754;  molasses, 
£1  8s.  per  gallon  in  1746,  and  £2  lis.  in  1766; 
salt,  14s.  per  bushel  in  1746,  £1  16s.  in  1748,  and 
£2  188.  in  1766;  flour,  £18  Is.  per  barrel  in  1748, 
and  £46  48.  9d.  in  1769.  In  1779  a  convention 
fixed  the  price  of  rum  at  £6  ISs.  per  gallon;  of 
molasses  at  £4  168.  per  gallon;  and  of  salt  at  £10 
per  bushel.  Tea  was  worth  £5  178.  per  pound; 
cotton,  £1  178.  per  pound;  wool,  18s.  per  pound; 
Indian  cofn,  £4  lOs.  per  bushel ;  and  bloomery 
iron,  £27  per  cwt.  The  wages  of  a  common  la- 
borer was  fixed  at  £2  8s.  per  day,  and  other  labor 
in  proportion.  —  It  must  be  obvious  that  little 
would  be  gained  by  a  more  extended  study  of 
these  prices.  They  show  a  period  of  enormously 
inflated  prices,  induced  by  excessive  issues  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency.  When  in  1781  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  by  law  fixed  the  scale  of 
depreciation  of  the  continental  currency  at  1000 
to  1,  values  were  no  longer  measured  in  this 
medium.  Throughout  this  period  congress  passed 
legal  tender  acts,  laws  determining  the  prices  of 
labor  and  of  commodities,  and  laws  against  "fore- 
stalling" and  "engroesing,"  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  currency  was  subject  to  higher  laws  than 
those  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  prices  were 
governed  by  the  currency.  As  illustrating  the 
effects  of  an  over-issue  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency, the  period  is  most  instructive;  but  as  re- 
gards prices,  it  is  almost  barren  of  results.  After 
1781  specie  began  to  come  into  the  country,  and  a 
more  normal  r(?gime  of  prices  was  established.  — 
For  the  subsequent  period  there  exist  few  data 
for  any  complete  history  of  prices,  and  before 
attem{^ing  to  summarize  what  material  is  at  hand 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  the  means  of  marketing  the  results. 
The  farmer  himself  was  the  principal  consumer 
of  the  produce  raised  on  his  farm,  and  his  few 
and  simple  wants  were  almost  wholly  satisfied  by 
his  household.  In  1809  Oallatin  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including  hosiery) 
and  of  the  house  and  table  linen,  worn  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  not  re- 
siding in  cities,  was  the  product  of  family  manu- 
factures. What  few  things  could  not  be  supplied 
in  this  way  he  obtained  of  the  village  tradesman 
or  mechanic,  between  whom  and  the  surround- 
ing farmers  a  limited  amount  of  exchanges  took 
place.  But  everything  was  local.  The  roads 
were  bad,  the  cost  of  transporting  produce  was 
such  as  to  prohibit  any  resort  to  a  distant  market, 
and  confined  as  he  was  to  a  limited  territory  there 
was  little  inducement  for  the  farmer  to  grow  more 
than  was  sufficient  to  supply  his  own  wants. 
Prices  also  were  local.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
cities,  farm  produce  was  higher  in  price  than  in 
the  interior,  and  the  further  one  went  from  the 
city  the  lower  fell  the  price,  because  there  was  no 
market  for  it.    Moreover,  prices  fluctuated  wide- 
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ly;  wheat  might  be  very  low  one  year,  and  at 
famine  prices  the  next;  it  might  be  superabund- 
ant in  one  county  while  very  scarce  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district,  the  difficulties  attending  its  transpor- 
tation prevented  an  equalization  of  conditions. 
Nor  were  there  the  means  for  marketing  the  prod- 
uce, as  the  merchant  class  were  rather  engaged 
in  a  foreign  and  not  in  a  home  trade,  the  former 
being  the  more  profitable.  As  the  markets  were 
limited,  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy.  In 
fact,  everything  was  primitive,  and' prices  also 
were  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  "Where  the 
economic  life  of  a  people  is  still  undeveloped,  and 
the  production  of  one  enterprise  is  not  from  the 
first  based  on  the  estimated  consumption  of  an- 
other, the  circulation  of  goods  brings  with  it 
great  profits  and  great  losses;  whereas,  profits 
and  losses  grow  smaller,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  uniform  and  regular,  in  proportion  as  the 
circulation  of  goods  increases  in  rapidity  and 
regularity. "  (Stein.) — Such  was  the  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Laws  not  only 
restricting  their  power  of  manufacturing,  but  also 
their  power  of  trading,  had  been  imposed  on  the 
colonies  by  parliament,  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  both  for  the 
munitions  of  war  and  the  necessary  articles  of 
consumption,  which  had  previously  been  chiefly 
imported  from  Oreat  Britain.  Exhausted  by  tl« 
long  war,  and  without  funds  or  credit,  with  no 
regular  markets  for  their  produce,  jealous  of  one 
another  on  account  of  commercial  regulations, 
and  pressed  with  taxes,  some  of  the  states  had 
recourse  to  paper  money  and  legal  tender  laws. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  suffering  and  depression, 
and  the  range  of  prices  differed  in  each  state 
according  to  its  currency,  and  in  each  district 
according  to  its  natiual  characteristics  and  the 
means  of  access.  On  the  formation  of  a  stable 
central  government,  confidence  was  restored,  and 
with  the  year  1785  one  of  our  tables  of  prices 
begins.  Already  the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
'try  were  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Euro- 
pean wars,  which  began  in  1798,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  both,  a  great  proportion  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  being  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  neutral  Americans.  The  wars  lasted 
until  1807:  in  that  period  the  registered  tonnage 
increased  from  867,734  to  848,306,  and  while  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  increased  barely  one- 
fifth,  the  export  of  foreign  products  increased 
nearly  125  per  cent.  In  years  of  scarcity  in  Eng- 
land the  export  of  grain  would  expand,  and  the 
export  of  cotton  show  some  growth ;  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  country  had  only  a  small  for- 
eign market,  and  was  content  to  do  the  carry- 
ing trade  for  other  nations.  Pitkin  says  of  these 
years:  "We  have  before  us  a  table  giving  the 
price  of  flour  at  Philadelphia  from  1785  to  1828, 
a  period  of  forty-four  years,  the  accuracy  of 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  relied  upon.  The  av- 
erage price  of  flour,  from  1785  to  1798,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  was  |5.41  per  barrel,  while  the 
price   from  1798  to  1807  (excluding  the  years 


1802-8,  when  Europe  was  at  peace  under  tJie 
treaty  of  Amiens),  being  twelve  years  of  war, 
was  (9.12,  making  a  difference  of  ^71  per  bar- 
rel. •  •  By  adverting  to  the  price  from  IKO 
to  1828,  after  Europe  hiid  again  settled  down  in 
peace,  it  was  reduced  to  $5.46,  being  only  five 
cents  more  than  in  the  first-mentioned  period. 
The  advanced  price  of  agricultural  productic»g, 
during  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  lands  in  the 
United  States."— In  November,  1807,  the  Berlin 
decree  and  the  British  orders  in  council  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  from  the  ocean.  The  value 
of  the  total  exports  fell  from  $108,343,150  in  1807 
(of  which  $48,000,000  were  of  domestic  produce), 
to  $22,180,960  in  1808  (of  which  but  $9,500,000 
were  of  domestic  origin).  Shut  out  from  foreign 
markets  for  the  time,  prices  naturally  fell  sharply, 
and  this  our  table  shows.  In  1809,  however,  the 
export  of  domestic  produce  rose,  but  was  not  so 
large  as  in  1606-7,  and  was  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  fell  in  value  in 
the  latter  year  to  less  than  $7,000,000,  although 
our  table  shows  that  prices  ruled  high.  The 
carrying  trade  was  for  that  year  nU.  This  com- 
pelled a  greater  attention  to  the  development  at 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  which  had 
up  to  this  period  remained  almost  unnoticed. 
By  shutting  off  commercial  relations  with  the 
outer  world  the  embargo  acts,  non-intercourse 
laws,  and,  finally,  the  war,  gave  an  impetus  to 
domestic  manufactures,  by  creating,  as  it  were, 
a  market  for  their  products.  During  the  war 
prices  ruled  high,  and  in  some  of  the  states 
were  further  -inflated  by  redundant  paper  issues. 
In  1812-18  silver  flowed  to  New  England,  being 
displaced  in  the  other  colonies  by  the  paper  cur- 
rency. In  1814  business  was  brisk  and  prices 
rapidly  advancing,  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  all 
banks  outside  of  New  England  suspended.  The 
paper  issues  increased,  and  prices  continued  to 
rise.  "  Money  lost  its  value.  The  notes  of  the 
city  banks  depreciated  20  per  cent.,  and  those  of 
the  country  banks  from  20  to  60,  and  specie  so 
entirely  disappeared  from  circulation,  that  even 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  were  substituted  by 
small  notes  and  tickets,  issued  by  banks,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  The  depreciation  of  money, 
enhancing  the  prices  of  every  species  of  property 
and  commodity,  appeared  like  a  real  rise  in  value, 
and  led  to  all  the  consequences  which  are  ever  at- 
tendant upon  a  gradual  advance  of  prices.  The 
false  delusions  of  artificial  wealth  increased  the 
demand  of  the  farmer  for  foreign  productions, 
and  led  him  to  consume  in  anticipation  of  his 
crops.  The  country  trader,  seduced  by  a  demand 
for  more  than  hia  ordinary  supply  of  merchandise, 
was  tempted  to  the  extension  of  his  credit,  and 
filled  his  stores,  at  the  most  extravagant  prices, 
with  goods  vsstly  beyond  what  the  actual  re- 
sources of  his  customers  could  pay  for,  while  the 
importing  merchant,  having  no  guide  to  ascertain 
the  real  wants  of  the  community,  but  the  eager- 
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ness  of  retailen  to  purchase  his  commodities,  sent 
orders  abroad  for  a  supply  of  manufactures  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  effective  demand  of  the 
country.  Individiials  of  every  profession  were 
tempted  to  embark  in  speculation,  and  the  whole 
community  was  literally  plunged  in  debt.  The 
pfeutg  of  money,  as  it  was  called,  was  so  profuse, 
that  the  managers  of  the  banks  were  fearful  they 
could  not  find  a  demand  for  all  they  could  fabri- 
cate, and  it  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence  to  hear 
of  individuals  solicited  and  urged  to  become  bor- 
rowers, under  promises  as  to  indulgences  the  most 
tempting.  Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things 
nntil  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1815."  (Quoted 
in  Qouge.)  As  in  New  England  specie  payments 
were  maintained,  this  speculative  mania  was  not 
reflected  in  our  table.  The  abuses  of  "  banking," 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  issuing 
notes,  were  the  main  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in 
prices  from  this  period  even  down  to  1860.  Almost 
every  state  had  a  circulation  of  its  own,  and  the 
scale  of  depreciation  differed  in  each  state.  To 
make  the  currency  more  uniform,  congress  estab- 
lished a  national  bank  in  1816,  and  the  state  banks 
resumed  specie  payments  in  1817.  In  the  next 
two  years  banks  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
west,  nearly  all  issued  circulating  notes,  and  con- 
ducted their  operations  in  a  reckless  mann^.  The 
national  Innk  speculated  in  its  own  shares,  forcing 
the  price  up  to  f  156.50  per  share  in  September, 
1817,  but  in  December,  1818,  it  had  fallen  to  $110 
per  share.  In  1819  the  crisis  came,  and  a  period 
of  stagnation  and  depression  succeeded.  Land  in 
Pennsylvania  was  worth,  on  the  average,  in  1809, 
138  per  acre;  in  1815,  |150;  in  1819,  $35.  "The 
newspapers  of  1819  contain  numerous  accounts  of 
riots,  incendiary  fires,  frauds  and  robberies.  The 
bouse  committee  spoke  of  the  'change  of  the 
moral  character  of  many  of  our  citizens  by  the 
presence  of  distress.'  The  distress  extended  to 
Xew  England,  but  was  less  severe  there  than  else- 
wbeie.  In  the  west  it  was  intense.  *  *  Stag- 
nation and  distress  lasted  throughout  1820.  Prices 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  liquidation  went 
stowly  on.  Wheat  sold  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel 
in  Kentucky.  A  man  in  western  Kentucky  stop- 
ped "  Nlles'  Register  "  because  one  barrel  of  flour 
u.<!ed  to  pay  a  year's  subscription;  now  three  bar- 
rels would  not.  At  Pittsburgh  flour  was  f  1  per 
barrel ;  boards.  30  cents  per  hundred ;  sheep,  fl. 
Imported  goods  were  at  the  old  prices.  •  *  * 
Rent  of  a  given  house  in  Philadelphia  fell  from 
|1,200  to  $450;  fuel  from  $12  to  $5.50;  flour  from 
110  to  $4.50;  beef  from  25  cents  to  8  cents 
per  pound.  *  *  Wages  were  low  on  half 
time"  (Sumner  and  Gouge.)  In  1821  occurred 
s  slight  reaction,  but  prices  fell  again  in  1822. 
Stop  laws,  stays  of  execution  and  execution  acts 
Were  passed,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  distress. 
Briefly  summarized  the  course  of  events  was  as 
follows.  1821.  business  was  dull  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  effects  of  an  expansion,  appar- 
ently commenced  in  the  spring,*  began  to  be  felt 
in  June  or  July,  and  by  October  the  spirit  of  spec- 
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ulation  was  tolerably  active.  In  1822,  a  reaction 
commenced  in  May ;  some  kinds  of  imported  goods 
fell  15  per  Cent,  in  Philadelphia;  and  United 
States  bank  stock,  which  had  been  held  at  115  in 
February,  was  sold  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of 
May  at  102,  and  before  night  had  fallen  to  98t. 
The  effects  of  the  reaction  were  felt  throughout 
the  year.  In  1828-1,  banks  extended  their  oper- 
ations, increased  their  issues,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  was  excited,  resulting  in  the  crisis  of 
1825.  In  April  (1825)  news  came  of  a  great  rise  of 
prices  in  English  markets,  and  excited  great  spec- 
ulation here.  Twenty-seven  cents  were  offered 
for  upland  cotton,  and  refused,  though  the  holders 
would,  a  week  before,  have  been  happy  to  obtain 

20  cents;  cotton  yarn,  No.  15,  rose  from  85  to  45 
cents;  Muscovado  sugars  advanced  a  dollar  on  a 
hundred,  and  St.  Domingo  coffee  rose  from  17i  to 

21  cents  per  pound.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of 
tobacco,  drugs  and  spices  was  very  considerable. 
The  mania  applied  chiefly  to  cotton,  and  lasted 
through  May  and  June.  The  "  Charlestown  Pa- 
triot "  mentioned  that  "the  same  parcel  of  cotton 
had  changed  owners  six  or  seven  times  within 
a  week  without  leaving  the  hands  of  the  factor." 
Com  was  uprooted  in  order  that  cotton  might  be 
planted.  In  July  the  news  of  a  fall  of  8d.  a  pound 
in  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  pricked  the 
bubble  and  precipitated  a  crisis.  The  effects  of 
the  reaction  continued  through  1826,  in  a  general 
dullness  of  business.  "  In  the  southern  states  the 
consequences  were  most  trying,  as  the  high  price 
of  cotton  had  led  to  an  over-extension  of  the  cult- 
ure of  that  article,  and  as  the  planters,  encouraged 
by  the  demand  for  their  staple,  had  plunged  them- 
selves in  debt  to  support  a  splendid  style  of  living. 
The  manufacturers  of  cotton  were,  also,  great 
sufferers.  Cotton  cloth,  which  it  cost  18  cents 
per  yard  to  import  in  1825,  was  imported  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  at  18  cents."  (Gtouge.)  — We 
must  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  note  two  impor- 
tant influences  which  were  beginning  to  be  ex- 
erted on  prices  in  this  period.  During  the  war 
large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  manu- 
factures, especially  in  woolen  and  cotton  mills. 
On  the  return  of  peace  there  occurred,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  era  of  speculation,  and  enormous  im- 
portations were  made  without  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  and  the  ability  of  the  pur- 
chasers. During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1816 
the  value  of  infports  was  $88,080,073,  &d  from 
October,  1815,  to  the  same  month  in  1816,  the  value 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $115,302,700, 
of  which  but  $18,000,000  were  re-exported.  About 
$70,000,000  of  the  imports  represented  woolens 
and  cottons.  The  domestic  manufacturers  could 
not  make  any  progress  in  the  glutted  markets, 
and  appealed  to  congress.  The  tariff  act  of  1816, 
having  especial  reference  to  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  was  passed,  and  as  the  first  really 
protective  tariff  it  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
long  course  of  legislation  which  has  materially  af- 
fected the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  Hence- 
forward this  must  always  be  taken  into  account, 
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YEABS. 

1 

i 
s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

1 

1 

J 

1 

I 

1 

17»5 

1796 

1797 

bbl. 
$18.00 

le.oo 

10.00 
7.00 
10.00 
10  00 
18.00 
9.00 
7.0P 
7.75 
18.00 
7.80 

s.as 

«.00 
7.50 
8.86 
10.50 
10.75 
13.00 
14  60 
9.86 
7.87 
14.75 
10.85 
8.00 
6.87 
4.86 
7.00 
7.7B 
6.88 
5.87 
6.86 
6.00 
6.60 
800 
6.00 
7.85 
6.68 
8.87 
5.60 

1.85 

1.00 

.60 

.67 

.75 

1.16 

.68 

.70 

.88 

1.25 

.76 

1.00 

.66 

.80 

1.15 

.95 

1.00 

1.86 

1.67 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1.06 

:8o 

.60 
.48 
.84 
.68 
.48 
.58 
.86 
.76 
.65 
.68 
.55 
.88 
.68 
.80 
.86 

bii. 

$1.16 

1.80 

1.88 

.75 

.88 

1.00 

1.90 

.88 

.75 

.84 

1.88 

1.10 

-.96 

.66 

1.00 

1.75 

1.40 

108 

1.40 

8.86 

1.18 

1.00 

1.86 

1.08 

.90 

.66 

.45 

.78 

.70 

.68 

.68 

.75 

.90 

.65 

.83 

.66 

.81 

.86 

.90 

.68 

t>ii. 

$i;66' 

1.00 

.90 

.88 

.79 

.90 

1.86 

1.00 

.88 

1.00 

.98 

.90 

.90 

.75 

.87 

.98 

.86 

1.10 

1.80 

1.08 

1.08 

1.80 

.95 

1.00 

.«■ 

.60 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.60 
.80 

.70 
.66 
.60 
.80 
.75 
.86 
.65 

•7.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.85 
8.00 
4.60 
7.00 
4.75 
6.85 
6.60 
6.60 
6.85 
5.86 
8.86 
8.75 
4.00 
8.60 
4.75 
7.00 
7.00 
8.88 
4.75 
7.85 
6.78 
6.85 
8.60 
8.85 
8.60 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.50 
8.85 
8.75 
8.9S 
8.00 
8.68 
8.88 
8.88 
8.86 

bbl 
$18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
18.00 
11.00 
18.00 
18.00 
10.00 
10.60 
11.00 
10.00 
11.50 
10.00 
10.00 
18.00 
10.00 
11.00 
18.60 
11.50 
18.00 
18.60 
14.60 
10.00 
8.60 
7.TO 
8.96 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
8.00 
8.85 
0.60 
7.76 
7.75 
8.86 
8.76 
8.60 

bbl. 
$18.00 
18.00 
18.60 
18.70 
17.00 
17.00 
98.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.50 
18.60 
81.00 
88.00 
16.00 
17.60 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
88.00 
86.00 
8S.0O 
86.00 
88.60 
81.00 
14.60 
11  60 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
14  00 
18.00 
10.60 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
18.60 
18.60 

cwt. 

$4.68 
8.00 
6.60 
4.95 
8.50 
8.60 
6.00 
4.86 
4.60 
4.80 
5.60 
4.85 
4.50 
8.60 
8.50 
8.00 
4.00 
8.75 
4.60 
5.60 
6.60 
8.76 
8.60 

""siBO" 
8.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

a.n 

9.7B 
8.60 
8.68 
8.87 
9.08 
8.00 
9.75 
8.50 
9.88 

lb. 
$0.88 
.80 
.80 
.86 
.86 
.40 
.80 
.85 
.10 
.18 
.96 
.88 
.81 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.11 
.18 
.87 
.80 
.80 
.87 
.88 
.86 
.16 
.14 
.18 
.11 
.16 
.90 
.18 
.11 
.11 
.18 
.11 
.10 
.11 

;iS 

cwt. 
$6.87 
7.00 
9.00 
18.00 
10  60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.50 
7.85 
8.60 
8.00 
7.50 
8.60 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.60 
7.00 
80.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
7.00 
6.00 
8.60 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.60 
4.60 
6.00 
6.18 
5.50 
6.00 
7.00 

lb. 

$1.88 

1.86 

1.60 

l.« 

1.60 

1.84 

1.10 

1.04 

1.16 

1.86 

1.80 

1.80 

1.18 

1.00 

1.80 

1,00 

.96 

.96 

1.76 

8.10 

1.76 

l.TO 

1.80 

1.80 

1.10 

.96 

.94 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.06 

1.08 

.95 

1.06 

.96 

.90 

.96 

.80 

.70 

.70 

owt 
$14.00 
18.16 
18.00 
15.60 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.60 
18.00 
18.00 
14.60 
18.00 
11.60 
18.00 
18.60 
19.60 
14.00 
12.60 
15  80 
18.60 
16.00 
17.60 
14.60 
14.00 
18.00 
10.00 
11.00 
18.60 
19.00 
10.00 
11.00 
10. EO 
9.76 
9.96 
10.84 
9.60 
9.60 
8.40 
10.08 
10.64 

|8% 

.flS 
.88 
.68 
.60 
.48 
.66 
.88 
.48 
.64 
.40 
.88 
.41 
.50 
.58 
.48 
.54 
.68 
.75 
.86 
.76 
.67 
.58 
.64 
.50 
.80 
.98 
.» 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.88 

.n 

.80 
.80 
.86 
.97 
.87 
.88 
.84 

tb. 
.81^ 

iTse 

.94 

1709 

.80 

1800 

.S 

1801  — 

86 

leos 

.88 

1808 

88 

1804 

.88 

180S 

.81 

1808 

.38 

1807 

1806 

.88 
.86 

1800 

87 

1810 

1811 

.94 
.17 

1812 

18 

1818 

.81 

1814 

84 

1816 

.88 

1818 

94 

1817 

1818 

.80 

1819 

m 

1880 

1881 

.16 

1828 

.89 

1888 

1884 

.86 
19 

18» 

ISW 

.18 
17 

1887 

.16 

1888 

.15 

1889 

18 

1880 

.18 

1881 

.18 

1888 

18SS 

1884 

.18 
.11 
.18 

as  it  artificially  raiaes  prices  and  introduces  a  dis- 
turbing influence.  The  fact  may  be  noted,  with- 
out attempting  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  many  tar- 
iff laws  on  prices.  Manufactures  began  to  extend 
as  population  increased,  as  their  demands  became 
enlarged,  and  as  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  country  were  developed.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  supplanted  the  household  industries, 
and  the  growth  of  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods  allowed  the  concentration  of  processes  in 
large  establishments,  where  a  more  minute  divis- 
ion of  employments  could  be  carried  out;  the  rise 
of  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wider  cultiva- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  accom- 
panied these  altered  conditions.  This  resulted  in 
a  gradual  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
as  improvements  in  processes  were  introduced,  or 
a  wider  market,  both  to  buy  and  fo  sell  in,  arose. 
From  this  time  on,  prices  of  manufactures  became 
steadier,  and  followed,  in  a  general  way,  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  markets.  —  Another  im- 
portant influence  consisted  in  the  improved  means 
of  transportation  and  of  marketing  goods,  which 
brought  the  producer  near  to  the  consumer,  re- 
duced the  cost  of  transporting  products,  and  thus 
extended  the  markets,  while  at  the  same  time 
equalizing  prices  by  allowing  a  freer  and  more 
rapid  interchange  of  commodities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  As  early  as  1790  Pennsylyania  un- 
dertook to  construct  canals,  but  the  attempt  was 
abortive,  and  ended  disastrously.    It  was  not  until 


the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  that 
extensive  schemes  of  internal  improvements  were 
laid  out.  In  ten  yeans  (1822-82)  the  amoimt  of 
tolls  collected  on  the  Erie  canal  had  increased 
from  t44,486  to  (1,196,008.  "By  means  of  this 
extensive  water  communication  through  a  coun- 
try naturally  extremely  fertile,  the  farms  of  the 
west  are  placed  nearly  upon  an  equality  with 
those  of  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  mar- 
ket towns  and  cities."  (Pitkin.)  The  success  at- 
tending this  canal  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  neighboring  states,  and  the  construction  of 
canals  in  Pennsylvania  opened  up  the  coal  fields, 
thus  bringing  to  the  market  a  most  important  fac- 
tor of  production.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia also  constructed  canals,  and  the  spirit  for 
canal  improvement  passed  into  Ohio,  nearly  400 
miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation  being  com- 
pleted before  1885.  Pitkin  estimated,  that,  in 
1885,  upward  of  2,867  miles  of  canals  had  been 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  made  chiefly  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  Steam  navigation  was  being  intro- 
duced on  the  rivers,  and,  beginning  with  1826, 
railways  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  were  being  built,  and  their  rapid 
extension,  superseding  in  a  great  measure  all  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  has  resulted  in  making  the 
country  practically  one  market.  The  two  impor- 
tant factors  in  making  prices  were  a  vast  increase 
in  production,  and  a  greater  degree  of  accessibility 
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to  markets.  The  ftopulation,  or  market,  at  each 
decade  since  1880,  is  in  the  following  table  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  railroad  facilities : 


PopalAtioii. 

^ssss. 

1890 

is,8as,an 

17,088,458 
SB,191,8» 
8S,44S,«n 
88,388,871 
60,186,988 

28 

I8«0 

8,818 
8081 

18B0. 

leto 

80,686 
88,671 

IKO 

1880. 

—  Prom  183t,  with  which  year  our  second  table 
of  prices  begins,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prices 
follow  afanoet  regular  cycles  of  rise  and  fall,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  periods  of  speculation  and  sub- 
sequent depressions.  Commercial  crises  occur 
periodically  about  every  ten  years,  and  the  course 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  caae.  The  ex- 
tension of  credit  may  occur  under  a  redeemable, 
38  well  as  an  irredeemable,  currency,  but  the  con- 
sequent prices  are  higher,  and  their  fluctuations 
sreater,  under  the  latter.  In  1835,  as  we  have 
Keen,  there  was  a  crisis,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  inflated  prices.  The  years  1887,  1889,  1857 
and  1878  were  each  marked  by  great  financial  dis- 
turbances, which  were  reflected  in  the  industry 
of  the  country.  —  Returning  to  where  we  left  off 
in  onr  examination  of  prices,  in  the  year  1827 
money  was  plenty,  but  in  1828  there  was  an 
alarming  scarcity  of  money  in  May  and  Septem- 
bi^r,  and  this  continued  imtil  July,  182D,  when 
great  distress  was  felt.  Prices  ruled  low.  In 
Rhode  Island  "the  embarrassments  which  have 
been  realized  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  for 
the  last  ten  days,  have  had  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  Men  of  reputed  capital, 
who  have  withstood  the  shock  of  former  changes 
and  times;  men  who  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
Mtx)d  firm,  erect  and  imdismayed  before  the  tem- 
pests of  the  times  that  have  assailed  them,  are 
nnir  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
rain.  Their  fall  bears  excessively  heavy  on  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes,  who,  by  the  way,  are  in 
mUity  the  principal  sufferers.  *  *  Within  the 
iM  ten  days,  within  the  circle  of  the  ten  adjacent 
milts  (Providence),  upward  of  2,500  people  have 
been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  distress  that  such  an  event 
bas  produced  can  be  far  better  imagined  than  de- 
iscribed."  In  the  next  two  years  money  was  plen- 
tiful, and  prices  began  in  1880  to  rise.  "In  1881, 
which  was  a  year  of  great  expansion,  rents  rose 
enormously  in  many  parts  of  the  town  (Philadel- 
phia), store  goods  advanced  in  price,  and  such 
fiesh  ptoviaons  as  are  sold  in  the  market  were 
higher  tlian  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
nsnmption  of  specie  payments ;  but  the  money 
me  of  wages  was  hardly  affected."  (Kiles.)  In 
l!<34  there  was  distress,  incident  to  the  fear  of 
nsxAts  attending  the  withdrawal  of  public  de- 
P<Kiu  from  the  United  States  bank,  and  in  the 
xune  year  prices  were  influenced  by  an  alteration 
in  the  arinage  laws  which  practically  clianged 


the  standard  from  silver  to  gold.  In  1885  the 
government  was  out  of  debt,  and  possessed  a 
surplus,  and  the  expansion  of  bank  issues  began. 
A  speculative  period  followed,  and  speculation 
in  cotton  was  especially  marked.  Whereas  the 
price  of  upland  cotton  in  1884  was  12.5  cents  per 
pound,  in  1885  it  was  16.7  cents,  and  in  1886, 
16.6  cents  per  pound,  when  its  price  was  sud- 
denly lowered  by  the  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  Thousands  of  persons  had  been  tempted 
by  the  high  prices  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  staple,  and  when  the  fall  came,  it  proved  dis- 
astrous. Speculation  had  extended  in  every  di- 
rection, and  even  to  western  lands,  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  which  might  be  had  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  revulsion  ran  through  the  whole  speculative 
system.  In  May  a  delegation  of  the  mercliants 
of  New  York  represented  that  real  estate  in  New 
York  liad  in  six  months  shrunk  $40,000,000;  in 
two  months  9B0  firms  had  failed,  and  stocks  had 
shrunk  $20,000,000;  merchandise  had  fallen  80 
per  cent.,  and  within  a  few  weeks  20,000  persons 
bad  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  (Quoted 
in  Sumner.)  The  banks  throughout  the  country 
suspended,  and  the  distress  was  increased  by  a 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  grain  being  imported 
from  abroad.  In  1885  wheat  was  selling  at  $1.22 
per  bushel,  in  1886  at  $1.78,  hi  1887  at  $1.69,  and 
in  1888  at  $1.90.  The  next  year  it  had  fallen  to 
$1.24  per  bushel.  In  1888  a  great  number  of  the 
banks  resumed,  but  in  1889  came  a  bank  crash, 
chiefly  due  to  speculation  in  cotton.  Cotton  (up- 
land) in  1888  sold  for  10-6  cents  i>er  pound,  in 
1889  at  18  8  cents,  and  in  1840  at  8.7  cents.  In 
1848  it  tiad  fallen  as  low  as  6.6  cents  per  pound, 
nor  did  it  recover  until  1847.  Prices  were  falling 
until  1848,  when  they  began  to  rise  again  under 
the  more  improved  conditions,  the  banks  having 
resumed  in  1842,  which  allowed  a  new  and 
healthy  development  of  industry  and  credit.  The 
prices  reached  in  1848  have  rightly  been  called 
the  "low-water  mark  of  the  century,"  as  the 
limit  has  never  since  been  reached.  "The  fall 
of  prices  from  1889  to  1848  was  not  due  to  any 
forced  contraction  of  the  currency.  The  more 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  that  the 
destruction  of  the  banking  system  brought  with 
it  a  collapse  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  *  * 
The  year  1848  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  in  our 
industrial  history.  The  grand  promise  of  ten 
years  before  was  now  entirely  obscured.  Mort- 
gaged property  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagees.  Factories  were  idle.  Trade  was 
dull,  investments  slow."  (Sumner.)  In  1844 
prices  began  to  mend.  In  1847  the  exports  of 
breadstuff 8  were  very  large,  owing  to  a  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  in  England,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  British  com  laws  opened  up  a  market  for 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  Immi- 
gration commenced  to  flow  into  the  country  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  the  internal  development  of  the 
country  kept  up  with  these  improved  conditions. 
The  discovery  of  the  California  mines  in  1847 
aided  this  growth,  and  in  the  following  year  large 
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sums  of  foreign  capital  were  sent  bere  for  invest- 
ment.    The  rise  in  prices  was  very  rapid  between 
1850  and  1853,  and  continued  until  1857,  aided 
by  an  expansion  of  bank  issues.    Cotton  sold  for 
9  cents  in  1852;  in  1856  for  10.6,  and  in  1867  for 
14  cents  per  pound.    In  1857  the  crisis  came, 
banks  suspended,  and  prices  dropped,  reaching 
their  lowest  limit  in  1861,  after  which  time  they 
were  unnaturally  increased  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions forced  upon  the  country  by  the  rebellion. 
All  banks  suspended  in  1861,  and  in  1862  an  era 
uf  irredeemable  paper  currency  was  entered  into, 
which  lasted   until   1879.    The  financial  policy 
parsued,  only  aggravated  the  disturbance.     In 
1863  gold  was  at  140-150,  and  the  paper  dollar 
was  worth  only  66  or  70  cents;  under  further 
issues  gold  rose  to  200-220,  m^dng  the  paper 
worth  45  or  60  cents.    A  tariff,  higher  and  there- 
fore more  restrictive,  than  the  country  had  ever 
before  experienced,  was  buUt  up  between  1861-6, 
the  duties  collected  in  1866  being  54  per  cent,  of 
the  dutiable  imports.     An  onerous  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  was  adopted,  under  which  a  com- 
modity and  its  various  parts  were  subject  to  many 
different  taxes,  thus  vastly .  increasing  its  price. 
The  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue  (Mr. 
David  A.  Wells),  in  his  report  for  1866,*  says  that 
a  somewhat  extended  investigation  respecting  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of 
consumption  and  of  rents,  indicated  an  increase 
of  nearly  90  per  cent,  in  the  year  1866,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mean  of  prices  during  the  four 
yean  1859  to  1862.    The  price  of  cotton  varied 
from  900  to  500  per  cent,  above  the  price  in  1860. 
The  price  of  labor,  however,  did  not  advance  In 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  price  of  commodities, 
being  but  about  60  per  cent    The  effect  of  the 
gieat  increase  and  disturbance  of  prices  thus  no- 
ticed, he  summarizes  as  follows:  a  decrease  of  pro- 
dnction  and  consumption,  and  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  national  development.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
war  the  country  showed  a  wonderful  recuperative 
power.    In  IStS  over-production  was  complained 
of,  and  prices  continued  to  fall  until  1871.    Some 
of  the  burdens  to  which  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  subjected  by  the  war  were  removed 
in  these  years,  and,  although  prices  were  low,  the 
conntTy  was  being  prepared  for  a  period  of  great 
speculation  and  inflation,  which   culminated  in 
1878.    During  the  next  six  years  the  country  ex- 
pcrienoed  one  of  the  roost,  if  not  the  most,  severe 
periods  of  commercial  and  financial  depression 
it  ever  felt,  and  one  of  its  marked  characteristics 
was  the  great  shrinkage  everywhere  felt  in  values. 
In  1879  there  again  occurred  a  great  revival  in 
bnaness,  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  in  prices; 
but  this  led  to  such  an  enormous  production  in 
the  great  industries,  notably  in  iron,  woolen  and 
cotton  manufactiires,  and  paper  industries,  that  in 
less  than  three  years  prices  had  nearly  touched 
the  low  level  they  had  reached  in  1878.  —  Such, 
in  brief,  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  in 
tbe  United  States.    Each  commodity,  however, 
luHt  its  own  history,  and  ought  to  be   studied 


carefully,  not  only  by  itself,  but  also  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  commodities.  This,  however, 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  would  not  permit, 
and  this  "sketch"  must  be  sufl3cient.  The  first 
of  our  tables  shows  the  prices  of  leading  commod- 
ities in  Boston,  and  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Hayward.  Our  second  table  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  1881;  all 
gold  prices.— AcTHORrriBS.  The  works  of  Rog- 
ers {Agrieulture  and  Prieet  in  England,  1259-1582, 
4  vols.)  and  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch  {Hittory  of 
Prieet,  1793-1856,  6  vols.)  are  two  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  economic 
science.  The  essays  of  Felt,  Phillips,  Bronson, 
Glouge,  and  Raquet,  on  American  currencies,  are 
valuable,  and  Sumner's  Hittory  of  American  Our- 
reney  is  the  best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
this  subject.  The  same  author's  L(fe  of  Jaekson, 
should  also  be  studied.  Niles'  Jtegitter  contains 
much  that  throws  light  upon  the  course  of  prices. 
Walker's  JIfonq/  shows  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  reports  of  the  various  international  confer- 
ences on  silver  should  be  consulted.  The  French 
economist  A.  de  Foville  has  made  a  special  study 
of  prices  during  the  present  century,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  were  published  in  L'eetmo- 
mitte  FYanfoii.  Oiflen's  E»ia^»  in  Finance  and 
Orosvenor's  Doet  ProUeUon  Protect  f  contain  sug- 
gestive special  studies  of  prices,  as  does  Cliffe- 
Leslie's  Suayt  in  Poiitieal  and  Moral  PMotophp. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  while  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  should  be  carefully 
studied.  WosTHiNoroir  C.  Fobd. 

PBIMART  ELECTIONS.  Primary  elections, 
the  caucus  and  the  caucus  system,  are  terms  used 
to  designate  the  political  action  through  which 
nominations  for  elective  officers  are  made.  In  a 
restricted  sense,  primary  elections  would  only  re- 
fer to  the  election  of  delegates  and  committees  in 
the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  to  politi- 
cal associations  for  political  purposes ;  but  the 
phrase  is  used  herein  as  comprehending  the  theory 
and  action  of  both  those  associations  and  of  the 
delegates  they  select.  — By  reason  of  the  very  re- 
stricted suffrage  in  Oreat  Britain,  until  within  a 
few  years,  her  history  affords  little  instruction  in 
regard  to  such  elections.  Her  politicians  are  now 
looking  to  our  system,  as  by  far  the  most  de- 
veloped, for  light  in  dealing  with  problems  which 
the  ballot  and  her  enlarged  suffrage  have  lately 
presented.  —  In  a  sparse  population,  or  even  be- 
fore considerable  cities  arise,  there  arc  so  few 
officers  elected,  and  all  political  affairs  are  so 
simple  and  transparent,  that  if  what  may  be  called 
a  "primary  system"  exists,  it  rarely  develops 
abuses.  Those  who  are  most  worthy  of  office, 
and  the  merits  of  those  who  seek  it,  are  known 
to  nearly  all  the  voters.  Complex  machinery  for 
nominations  and  for  the  support  of  candidates, 
is  equally  unnecessary  and  unavailing.  The 
gains  to  be  derived  from  controlling  caucuses 
and  coercing  officials,  are  too  small   to  enable 
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political  manipulators  to  convert  such  matters 
into  a  profitable  business.  — But  the  growth  of 
cities  and  of  the  complexity  of  life  which  creates 
a  need  for  elaborate  police  and  sanitary  adminis- 
tration, soon  catises  some  organization  for  making 
nominations  to  be  indispensable.  At  first  it  is 
very  simple,  hardly  more  than  an  informal  com- 
ing together  of  the  more  patriotic  citizens  just  be- 
fore the  election.  The  caucus  system  of  New 
England,  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Samuel 
Adams,  was  in  theory,  and  at  least  in  early  prac- 
tice, little  more  than  an  extemporized  consultation 
by  the  voters  generally — or  by  a  portion  of  them 
and  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  others  acting 
publicly  for  those  who  did  not  attend  in  person — 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  proper 
persons  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  elections.  The 
idea  of  dictation,  monopoly  or  gain,  was  no  part 
of  the  motive  force  of  the  system.  Such,  too,  is 
that  system  as  now  being  generally  carried  into 
effect  in  the  coimtry  districts.  But  in  the  larger 
cities  of  New  England,  as  in  other  cities,  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  justice  and  purity  in  the 
growth  of  vicious  methods  more  or  less  analogous 
to  thoae  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  —  The 
long  habit  of  treating  whatever  action  precedes 
the  election  as  beyond  the  domain  of  law,  and 
hence  as  within  the  range  of  the  absolute,  irrespon- 
sible liberty  of  the  citizen,  naturally  causes  every 
proposal  to  bring  primary  elections  within  statute 
regulation  to  be  denounced  as  a  species  of  des- 
potism, repugnant  to  the  just  liberty  of  parties 
and  the  private  rights  of  politicians.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  past  as  illustrating  the  true  sphere  of 
law  and  of  the  liberty  of  partisans,  precisely  as 
the  authors  of  intolerable  nuisances  and  the  build- 
ers of  unsafe  houses  make  the  same  appeal,  when 
for  the  first  time  safe  walls  and  good  sewerage 
and  ventilation  are  required  bylaw.— A  resort 
to  the  same  reasoning  is  also  prompted  by  other 
motives.  The  control  of  primary  elections  by 
party  managers — ^by  chieftains  and  bosses  in  theb 
final  development — creates  powerful  combinations 
and  interests  in  behalf  of  its  continuance.  A 
specious  appeal  to  a  pretended  natural  right  and 
to  familiar  usage  is  thus  made  to  cover  gross 
forms  of  corruption  and  extreme  methods  of  deS' 
potism. — Further  than  this,  those  who  make  a 
trade  of  politics,  and  find  a  profit  in  giving  their 
time  to  manipulating  primaries  and  dictating 
nominations,  charge  those  who  can  not  give  so 
much  attention  to  politics  with  neglecting  their 
political  duties,  and  with  complaining  of  abuses 
of  which  their  own  neglect  is  declared  to  be  in 
large  measure  the  cause.  There  is  unquestiona- 
bly some  foundation  for  this  charge ;  but  it  is 
vastly  overstated.  The  important  question  is, 
whether  we  have  a  good  primary  system,  whether 
a  better  one  is  practicable,  and  whether  the  facili- 
ties for  making  a  lucrative  trade  of  politics  may 
not  and  should  not  be  checked  by  law.  —  There 
is  yet  another  cause  worthy  of  notice,  which  fa- 
cilitated the  toleration  of  those  abuses  until  long 
after  their  magnitude  had  required  the  hand  of 


the  legislator.  Besides,  being  of  a  character  little 
open  to  observation,  they  were  connected  with  a 
discharge  of  public  duty  by  those  causing  them. 
the  very  performance  of  which  seemed  to  super- 
sede the  need  of  the  citizens  giving  much  atten 
tiou  to  the  elections.  To  assail  the  abuses,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  combine  ingratitude  with  self- 
condemnation.  It  was  only  when  the  evil  b^an 
to  be  alarming  that  the  higher  public  opinion  be- 
gan to  boldly  condemn  such  specious  arguments, 
and  to  reason  soundly  on  the  subject.  —  It  was  In 
the  very  nature  of  these  abuses  that  they  should 
be  the  greatest  in  New  York  city,  where  popu- 
lation is  most  concentrated,  the  greatest  number 
of  officers  are  to  be  elected,  and  the  extremes  of 
ignorance,  poverty  and  wealth  are  the  most  de- 
veloped. They  had  there  become  so  threatening 
before  1866,  that  in  that  year  the  New  York  l^is- 
lature,  in  a  statute  in  a  loose  way  covering  the 
principle  of  adequate  legislation,  made  penal  cer- 
tain forms  of  bribery  at  primary  elections.  The 
active  and  venal  classes  interested  in  the  comip- 
tions  of  her  primary  system  have  thus  far,  how- 
ever, been  strong  enough  to  prevent  an  eflScient 
execution  of  the  law.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
sense  of  peril  and  duty  has  developed  far  more 
potentially,  demanding  more  comprehensive  en- 
actments in  the  same  spirit.  This  demand  caused 
two  limited  enactments  on  the  subject  by  the  New 
York  legislature  of  last  winter.  In  the  same 
spirit  there  has  been  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
Ohio,  Virginia  (applicable  to  Richmond)  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  on  several  points  It  is  yet 
very  defective.  The  two  laws  enacted  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  winter  are  far  more  comprehensive 
and  penal  than  those  of  the  same  date  enacted  in 
New  York.  But  in  some  respects  the  statutes  of 
Ohio  on  the  subject  are  superior  to  both.  In 
Ohio  (Rev.  Stat.,  vol.  i.,  §§  2816-2981,  and  vol.  ii., 
$§  7039-7044),  primary  elections  are  in  large 
measure  brought  under  the  general  election  laws. 
Notice  of  the  elections  must  be  published  and 
posted.  Judges,  clerks  and  supervisors  of  the 
electious  are  to  be  sworn.  Any  qualified  elector 
may  challenge  any  one  offering  to  vote,  and  ques- 
tions must  be  put  touching  his  qualifications. 
The  offering  or  accepting  of  money  or  reward  by  a 
voter  to  influence  his  vote  at  a  primary  election,  or 
the  making  of  threats,  or  any  attempts  to  intuooi- 
date  or  distract  a  voter  at  such  election,  are  made 
penal,  and  are  also  a  disqualification;  and  so  is  the 
asking  or  receiving  of  any  money  or  property  by 
any  delegate  from  any  candidate  for  nomination, 
or  the  paying  or  promising  of  any  money  by  any 
candidate  to  any  delegate  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining any  influence  or  vote  in  a  convention.  It 
is  also  made  penal  and  a  disqualification  for  hold- 
ing the  office,  for  any  candidate  for  nomination  by 
a  political  party  for  an  office  of  trust  or  profit,  to  do 
any  act  forbidden  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  infiuence  in  his  behalf.  These  provis- 
ions are  in  a  high  degree  comprehensive  and  salu- 
tary, and  they  deserve  the  attention  of  other 
states.    Yet  they  ore  less  complete,  in  important 
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particulars,  than  the  English  bribery  and  office- 
brokerage  laws  in  this  article  referred  to.  —  The 
statutes  of  California  make  the  calling  and  hold- 
ing of  primaiy  meetings  under  the  election  laws 
optional.    But,  in  case  they  are  go  held,  some 
special  provisions  of  a  mild  character  are  add- 
ed.   The  entire  provisions  are  meagre  and  inad- 
«^uate.    (Political  Code,  section  1357.) — In  New 
York  the  corruption  and  despotiHm  of  her  sys- 
tem of  primary  elections  are  now  regarded  as 
so  intolerable  that  the  state  convention  of  each 
party,  for  the  present  year,  has  made  a  pledge 
in  its  platform  to  reform  that  system.     But  much 
diveraity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  means.  — To  comprehend 
the  system  ia  the  first  essential  step  toward  a 
remedy  tor  its  abuses.     Wherever  such  abuses 
exist,  they  tend  to  become  identical  with  those 
in  New  York,  falling  short  as  do  population, 
complexity  and  ignorance.     If  a  remedy  can  be 
found  there,  it  can  be  found  everywhere.    If 
the  evil  grows  at  that  great  centre,  it  encour- 
ages imitation  in  every  other  city.    Let  us,  then, 
see  what  they  have  become. — The  vastness  of 
the  population  and  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  officers  to  be  elected  are  important  elements 
of  the  problem.    In  towns  and  villages,  every 
shoemaker  at  his  bench,  and  every  woman  over 
her  wash  tub,  may  know  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates.   But  in  a  city  of  1,200,000  people,  not  one 
voter  in  a  hundred  is  acquainted  with  one  in 
twenty  of   the  candidates.     Besides  voting  for 
governors  and  federal  electors,  the  city  elects  sev- 
en members  of  congress,  five  state  senators,  and 
twenty-four  members  of  the  assembly.    To  these 
the  local  judges,  justices,  coroners,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  other  officers,  both  executive  and 
judicial,  who  are  elective,  must  be  added.    Each 
party,  and  sometimes  each  faction,  has  its  candi- 
dates.   An  official  list  of  the  candidates  to  be 
voted  for  in  November,  1881,  though  no  governor 
or  lieutenant  governor,  only  two  members  of  con- 
gress, and  no  judge  of  any  one  of  the  three  high- 
er courts  in  the  city,  were  to  be  elected,  yet  shows 
165  tandidatea  in  the  field  to  be  voted  for  on  the 
max  day.     At  some  elections  hardly  less  than  200 
candidates  are  pressing  their  claims.    There  are 
(88  different  places  where  the  votes  are  received 
in  the  city.    The  legislative  officers  of  a  town  or 
village  represent  the  peculiar  local  interests  and 
views  as  to  the  corporation,^ of  which  the  voters 
•rewdl  informed.    These  views  and  interests  are 
the  basis  of  responsibility  and  the  test  of  fidelity. 
In  a  great  city,  the  districts  or  wards,  in  which 
such  officers  are  elected,  and  which  in  theory  they 
represent,  are  little  more  than  nominal  divisions — 
the  dwellers  in  so  many  blocks  of  houses  sepa- 
rated only  by  streets  from  the  next  divisions — 
having  no  wganic  relations  and  no  peculiar  inter- 
est or  opinions  to  be  represented;  such  conditions 
are  very  anfavorable  to  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  constituents.    They  make  all  local  test  of 
fidelity  almost  impossible.    The  boundaries  of 
the  688  polling  districts  are  as  arbitrary  as  those 


of  the  districts  for  representation.  The  voters, 
on  an  average,  perhaps  do  not  know  by  sight  one 
in  twenty  of  the  persons  who  vote  at  the  same 
place.  All  such  facts  add  new  facilities  to  those 
afforded  by  the  heterogeneouaness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  great  number  of  the  candidates,  for 
double  and  treble  false  voting,  fraudulent  persona- 
tion and  counts  at  these  numerous  polling  places 
— evils  which  the  most  stringent  registry  laws  and 
the  most  efficient  inspection  can  do  little  more 
than  mitigate.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  voter 
of  much  that  he  needs  to  know,  a  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  candidates  and  officials, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  complication  in  the 
whole  machinery  of  primary  elections,  are  natural 
under  such  conditions.  They  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  vast  and  profitable  business 
and  a  potent  influence  in  politics,  through  con- 
trolling "the  primaries,"  and  thereby  predeter- 
mining the  elections.  For  many  of  those  candi- 
dates the  whole  city  votes;  for  others  only  a  f&w 
wards  or  districts:  for  still  others  only  a  single 
one  of  the  smaller  districts.  The  great  parties  — 
the  chieftains,  bosses  and  their  lieutenants  who 
have  reduced  the  nominating  machinery  to  a  sys- 
tem and  become  experts  in  its  management — are 
a  central  power,  the  whole  force  of  which  can  be 
concentrated  upon  the  smallest  district.  Those 
who  confront  it  there  stand  alone.  Citizens  who 
do  not  make  a  business  of  politics  lack  the  organ- 
ization and  time  necessary  for  resisting  success- 
fully the  aggressive  and  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
great  party  managers.  The  greed  of  many  for 
office;  the  ambition  of  scheming  leaders  for  pat- 
ronage and  supremacy;  the  fierce  zeal  of  partisans 
for  party  victory;  the  heat,  recklessness  and  im- 
petuosity bom  of  nearly  200,000  voters  contending 
together  in  the  political  arena  of  a  single  city,  in 
which  a  nomination  at  the  primaries,  unless  there 
be  a  popular  uprising,  is  essential  to  an  election: 
these  are  but  a  part  of  the  elements  which  give 
importance  to  primary  elections,  and  concentrate 
upon  them  all  the  cunning,  intrigue  and  interests 
of  the  politician  class.  That  class  acts  upon  the 
theory  that  the  primary  elections  practically  de- 
cide who  is  to  be  elected,  and  that  the  control  of 
them  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  authority,  by  which 
1,200,000  people  are  governed. — The  other  ele- 
ments of  the  primary  system  are  more  venal  and 
corrupt,  being  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  abuses 
of  the  primary  system  itself.  1.  There  are,  sub- 
ordinate to  these  elected  officers,  about  10,000 
officials  and  many  employes  in  the  city,  of  whom 
the  annual  compensation  (including  that  of  the 
elected  officers)  is  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  of  federal  officials  there  are  in  the  city 
more  than  2,600  (besides  employes),  whose  annual 
compensation  exceeds  $2,500,000.  There  are  to 
be  added  also  many  salaried  officials  of  the  state 
who  serve  in  the  city.  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  both  parties  (and  sometimes  even  of  chief- 
tains and  bosses  on  their  own  account)  to  levy 
upon  such  salaries  and  wages  amounts  varying 
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from  1  to  8  or  4  per  cent. ,  under  the  name  of  "  po- 
litical aaeeesments"  (see  Absbssments,  and  "North 
American  Review,"  for  September,  1882);  and 
the  large  sums  thus  extorted  have  been  used  to 
meet  the  expenses  both  of  the  primary  system  and 
of  party  management  generally.  2.  This  habit 
of  assessment  extortion,  which  is  really  the  en- 
forcement of  an  annual  rent  upon  his  oflSce  against 
the  public  servant  (a  practice  vigorously  supported 
by  the  elected  officers)  naturally  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  demanding  money  for  a  primary  nomina- 
tion. Vast  sums  are  thus  obtained,  to  be  used  for 
the  same  objects  as  the  assessment  collections. 
Here  is  a  practice  having  all  the  iniquity  of  a 
public  sale  of  offices.  There  is,  in  fact,  what  may 
be  called  a  customary  price  required  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  respective  grades  of  office,  and  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  from  |500  to  |1,000  is  ex- 
acted for  a  nomination  to  the  legislatiu^  and  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  for  nomination  to  a  judgeship. 
(8ee  last  citations.)  The  demoralizing  effects  of 
such  practices,  and  the  vicious  and  almost  irre- 
sistible potency  they  give  to  the  regular  nominat- 
ing machinery,  are  obvious.  8.  The  other  great 
dement  of  corruption  at  the  primaries  is  not  less 
powerful  and  demoralizing.  Under  the  spoils 
system  (see  article  under  this  heading),  this  vast 
army  of  suliordinates,  federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal, have  had  their  appointments  dictated  by  the 
elected  official  and  the  party  chieftains.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  nomination, 
not  only  that  they  should  pay  such  assessments 
or  be  removed,  but  that,  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alty, they  should  render  active  feudal  service  to 
the  powers  that  gave  them  places.  Failing  to  do 
this,  they  are,  under  that  system,  sure  to  be  re- 
moved. (See  Removals.)  These  thousands  of 
officials  under  such  a  tenure,  have  swelled  the 
list  of  obedient  voters  at  the  primary  meetings, 
and  of  subservient  workers  for  the  election  of 
the  nominees  of  such  meetings.  — In  these  facts 
we  find  the  intimate  relations  between  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  primaries  and  the  great  problem  of 
civil  service  reform.  If  the  primaries  were  hon- 
est and  made  worthy  nominations,  the  great  offi- 
cers could  no  longer  secure  money  and  henchmen 
by  plundering  and  enslaving  the  himible  mem- 
ber of  the  civil  service.  If  the  civil  service  was 
filled  by  the  more  meritorious,  selected  through 
competitive  examinations  (see  Crviii  Sebvick  Rb- 
FOBM),  subordinate  officials  would  be  under  no 
pledges  and  have  no  inclination  to  pay  assessments 
or  perform  degrading  partisan  work.  —  With  such 
facts  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  primary 
system  has  been  developed  in  New  York.  The 
practical  methods  of  that  system,  as  it  is  now  en- 
forced by  either  party,  were  matured  under  the 
control  of  the  Tammany  society.  That  society, 
generally  designated  as  "  Tammany  HsU,"  was 
founded  in  the  first  year  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, and  was  incorporated  in  1805.  It  had 
originally  a  benevolent  or  patriotic  purpose,  and  a 
distinguished  membership.  But  as  early  as  1812 
it  was  seeking  political  conJroL    In  1827  it  began 


to  meddle  with  the  primaries,  and  by  1884  it  was 
dominant  in  city  politics.  There  seems  to  be  good 
authority  for  saying,  that,  in  the  forty-eight  years 
since  which  New  York  has  elected  her  mayors, 
Tammany  Hall  has  controlled  their  nomination 
for  at  least  thirty  years.  Its  power  had  become 
absolute  alike  over  nominations,  appointments, 
assessments,  removals,  and  all  city  expenditures, 
long  before  the  saturnalia  of  corruption,  pillage 
and  despotism,  during  which  Tweed,  Baniard, 
Fisk,  and  their  associates,  flourished.  The  society 
is  permanent.  It  has  a  central  general  committee 
with  autocratic  power,  whose  action  is  final  and 
secret.  There  are  subcommittees  in  each  of  the 
twenty-four  assembly  districts,  whose  members  are 
drawn  from  each  of  the  784  election  districts  in 
the  city;  there  being,  in  all,  from  2,500  to  8,000 
of  these  working  committeemen.  The  gieneral 
committee  appears  to  have  power  to  supersede 
any  nomination  made  in  any  of  the  districts,  and 
it  may  remove  any  subcommitteeman  for  insubor- 
dination. While  this  great  central  authority  has 
not  wholly  prevented  the  growth  of  powerful  fac- 
tions in  the  democratic  party,  it  has,  with  slight 
exception,  controlled  with  a  resistless  hand  all  the 
primary  elections  of  the  party,  and  no  rebellious 
faction  has  long  survived.  It  has  sold  nomina- 
tions, and  levied  assessments  in  vast  amounts,  to 
fill  its  treasury,  and  has  used  the  money  to  pay  its 
expenses,  to  bribe  the  press,  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  persons  of  influence,  and  to  reward  its  own 
chieftains.  It  has  also  rewarded  its  friends  and 
bribed  its  opponents  by  the  ^ft  of  places  in  the 
public  service.  It  has  converted  those  who  fill 
that  service  into  henchmen  as  servile,  and  into 
voters  as  compliant,  as  its  own  dependent  commit- 
tees. Its  perpetuity  of  corporate  life;  its  long  ex- 
perience in  the  arts  of  manipuUtion ;  its  ability 
to  fill  its  own  treasury  by  indirectly  plundering, 
through  assessments,  that  of  the  city,  state  and 
nation,  as  well  as  by  the  sale  of  nominations;  its 
great  army  of  workers  made  up  of  its  own  sub- 
ordinates and  the  public  officials:  these  vast  ele- 
ments of  power  have  made  Tammany  Hall  almost 
as  irresistible  as  it  has  been  audacious,  greedy  and 
aggressive.  It  only  needed  the  authority  to  say 
who  should  be  members  of  the  primaries,  and,  as 
a  result,  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates and  nominations,  in  order  to  make  such 
an  organization  absolutely  despotic.  That  final 
step  was  not  difficult.  With  resources  so  unlim- 
ited, within  the  partisan  circles,  it  was  easy  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  the  new  generations 
should  enter  them.  It  was  not  long  after  1884 
before  such  authority  was  acquired.  The  pri- 
mary organizations  in  the  smallest  districts  were 
changed  into  partisan  (Tammany)  clubs,  with  a 
continuing  membership  and  strict  tests  for  admis- 
sion. Neither  long  adhesion  to  the  party,  nor 
sincere  devotion  to  its  principles,  would  secure  _ 
admission  to  the  local  primary.  Every  applicant ' 
must  secure  the  vote  or  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  old  members  after  his  election,  before  he  wonid 
be  admitted.    If  elected,  he  must  come  under  two 
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pledges:  1,  to  obey  all  oidera  of  the  general  com- 
mitiee,  and  8,  to  support  all  tegular  nominations, 
before  his  membership  would  be  complete.    The 
members  of  these  primaries  were  the  only  recog- 
nized members  of  the  party,  and  hence  the  only 
persona  eligible  to  any  office  or  able  to  participate 
in  any  action  or  honors  of  the  party.    Whoever 
attempted,  even  in  the  most  obscure  district  of 
the  city,  to  iHing  forward  any  candidate  not  ap- 
proved by  the  great  central  mercenary  authority, 
at  once  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  this  powerful, 
all-pervading,  despotic    primary  system.     How 
hostile  such  a  system  is  to  all  free  and  noble  aspi- 
ration, to  all  exposure  of  abuses,  and  to  all  dis- 
interested effort  in  politics,  and  how  naturally 
.and  rapidly  official  degradation  followed  from 
such  a  system,  need  not  be  pointed  out.    It  is 
plain  enough,  too,  that  such  a  system  would  never 
give  a  true  representation  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  ntore  patriotic  and  self-respecting  portion 
of  them.  —  The  republicans  not  only  found  this 
primary  system  complete,  but,  early,  there  came 
into  their  ranks  thousands  of  politicians  familiar 
with  its  enforcement,  and  greedy  for  its  spoils. 
The  time  and  manner  of  its  reproduction  in  the 
republican  party  we    need  not  recount.    It   is 
enough  that,  not  long  after  the  war,  assessments, 
nominations  made  for  a  price,  officials  converted 
into  partisan  henchmen,  the  old  democratic  prima- 
ly  methods,  an  aristocratic  secret  central  commit- 
tee, and  servile  pledges  of  support  tod  obedience 
at  the  gateri  of  the  primaries,  were  all  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  new  party.    No  one  could 
become  a  member  of  a  primary  unless  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  old  members.    No  one  not  a 
member,  however  true  and  worthy  a  republican 
or  noble  a  citizen,  had  any  vote  for  a  delegate, 
any  chance  for  an  office,  any  recognition  by  the 
party  leaders.    The  sm^er  the  membership  of 
the  primaries,  the  more  easily  they  were  manipu- 
lated by  the  chieftains  and  bosses,  and  the  more 
certainly  the  henchmen  could  outvote  the  more 
independent  members.     At  no  time  did  that  mem- 
berghip  exceed  in  number  a  fourth  of  the  city 
voters  of  the  party,  and  for  several  years  it  has 
haidly  been  one-sixth.     All  nominations  and  all 
platforms,  save  when  the  independent  unite  in 
rebellion,  are  made  by  the  delegates  of  these  pri- 
maries.   The  pledges  and  servility  required  for 
getting  into  a  primary  have  excluded  the  more 
independent  and  conscientious  voters.    There  is 
nothing  in  the  republican  primaries  corresponding 
to  the  original  primary  meetings  of  New  England, 
in  which  every  adherent  of  the  party  was  pre- 
smnptively  a  member.    Hence  there  is,  even  in 
the(Ry,  no  real  representation  of  the  party,  but 
only  a  confederation  of  selfish,  partisan  dubs, 
under  the  name  of  primaries  and  the  pretense  of 
representation.     The  organization  of  the  twenty- 
fonr  republican  primaries  of  the  city  is  as  com- 
plicated, and  the  access  to  membership  is  as  diffi- 
cult, as  that  of  any  private  club.    The  name  of 
the  applicant  must  be  posted  on  a  bulletin,  and 
there  stand  until  the  next  monthly  meeting,  before 


it  can  even  go  to  the  committee  on  admissions. 
If  favorably  reported,  it  must  yet  gain  a  majority 
of  those  present  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
primary;  a  result  quite  problematical  if  the  pliant 
obedience  of  the  candidate  is  not  made  clear,  or 
if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  faction  or  the  fol- 
lower of  the  boss  domineer  in  his  primary;  and 
his  application  must  be  to  the  primary  of  his  dis- 
trict. If  he  secures  a  majority,  he  must  yet  not 
only  take  in  substance  the  old  Tammany  pledge, 
"to  obey  all  orders  of  the  general  committee, '^ 
(whose  action  is  secret),  and  "  to  support  all  nom- 
inations approved  by  that  committee,"  but  be  must 
also  bind  himself  not  to  join  any  organization 
which  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
primary  association  he  seeks  to  join  I  This  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  prevent  all  movements  for 
reform.  If  elected,  he  may  at  any  time  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  if  he  is  held  to  have  violated 
any  of  those  pledges.  After  an  expulsion,  he  can 
get  back  only  by  a  vote  of  the  primary.  Such  is 
the  liberty  of  a  member.  —  The  growth  of  these 
evils  has  long  been  apparent.  The  servile  con- 
ditions of  memba:«hip  have  repelled  the  better 
class  of  citizens.  A  large  part  of  the  money 
gained  by  assessment  and  the  sale  of  nominations 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  hench- 
men and  schemers,  by  whom,  generally,  the  pri- 
maries have  been  controlled.  From  the  some 
fund  venal  demagogues  and  mercenary  journals 
have  secured  liberal  pay  for  doing  the  dirty  work 
of  politics.  An  unscrupulous,  greedy  genera- 
tion of  partisans  has  made  a  'profitable  trade  of 
party  management,  and  has  obtained  the  control 
of  the  city  primaries.  These  classes  have  brought 
the  party  management  under  a  low  morality  and 
poor  ability,  in  the  same  degree  that  they  have 
disgusted  and  alienated  its  worthy  members. 
Such  causes  have  greatly  increased  the  indefensi- 
ble inclination  of  many  citizens  to  stand  aloof 
from  politics.  —  It  is  in  such  associations,  and 
through  the  votes  of  members  thus  deprived  of 
half  their  manhood  and  all  their  independence, 
that  the  delegates  of  the  republican  party  are 
selected,  by  whom  the  seats  of  its  conventions 
are  filled,  the  declarations  of  its  principles  are 
framed,  and  the  nominations  of  its  great  officers 
are  made.  Nowhere  else  in  the  state  is  the  pri- 
mary system  so  arbitrary  as  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  much  of  its  theory  is  enforced  in  all 
the  municipalities,  and  its  spirit  is  felt  even  in  the 
towns.  It  is  such  a  system  in  New  York,  and 
hardly  less  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  servility  in  conventions,  the  feudal  des- 
potism of  party  leaders,  the  shameless  forgeries 
for  carrying  nominations,  and  the  open  warfare 
of  factions,  by  which  the  better  citizens  are  dis- 
gusted, politics  are  degraded,  and  great  parties 
have  been  enfeebled,  demoralized  and  corrupted. 
In  a  letter  dated  August,  1871,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Cornell,  then  chairman  of  the  repub- 
lican state  committee  of  New  York,  after  saying 
that  "the  interests  of  the  party  could  not  be  in- 
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trusted  to  the  republican  prinuries,  and  that  their 
roils  contain  fictitious  names, "  declares  that '  'when 
the  delegates  to  the  general  committee  of  1871 
were  elected,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  true  re- 
pvbUeane  in  etiery  district  dedined  to  take  part  in 
»ueh  election,  on  account  of  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence and  the  facta  hereinbefore  set  forth ";  and 
that  "many  of  the  presidents  of  the  republican 
associations  were  in  the  direct  employment  of  the 
city  officials.  *  *  Members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee have  since  acknowledged  that  they  were 
paid  large  sums  of  money  to  vote  in  accoidance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Tammany  officials.  *  * 
As  might  be  expected,  tfie  election*  of  delegatea  to 
eonventiont  in  nearly  all  of  the  district*  were  mere 
farces." — There  has  been  but  very  inadequate  im- 
provement since.  Gleorge  Bliss,  district  attorney 
under  President  Orant,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Arthur,  dated  November,  1879,  says:  "  The  rolls 
are  deceptive;  in  one  district  half  the  names  of 
those  on  the  rolls  are  not  known  in  the  district. 
These  bogus  names  afFord  a  convenient  means  for 
fraudulent  voting.  The  rolls  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  full  of  the  names  of  men  not  republic- 
ans, and  are  lued  by  the  managers  to  perpetuate 
their  control  of  the  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  desirable  members,  good  republicans,  who 
have  an  absolute  right  to-  become  members,  are 
excluded.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  direct  re- 
jection, but  oftener  by  a  refusal  to  vote  upon  the 
naines  presented.  *  *  At  elections  they  are  or 
are  not  members,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
prepared  to  vote  a  ticket  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
trolling powers.  So  notorious  is  it  that  elections 
in  the  associations  are  not  fairly  conducted,  that 
contests  are  of  rare  occurrence."  He  says,  "a 
reform  of  the  primary  system  must  be  made,"  or 
the  republican  party  of  the  state  "  must  and  will 
be  swept  out  of  existence."  There  has  hardly 
been  any  change  in  New  York  for  the  better  since 
1879,  if  indeed  her  primaries  have  not  become 
more  mercenary  and  proecriptive.  Such  are  the 
reasons  which  have  made  the  question  of  primary 
elections  in  the  leading  states,  and  must,  not  long 
hence,  make  them  in  other  states,  a  subject  of 
great  peril  and  difficulty.  —  As  the  fate  of  elec- 
tions and  the  general  welfare  is  plainly  involved 
in  this  primary  action,  there  can  be  no  more  ques- 
tion of  the  sound  policy  of  extending  the  laws 
over  it  than  there  is  as  to  the  expediency  of  reg- 
istering voters  or  educating  the  poor.  The  real 
question  is,  how  to  do  it  effectively.  —  1.  It  is 
plain,  that,  in  the  voting  for  members  of  the  pri- 
maries, in  their  proceedings  as  organized  bodies, 
in  the  methods  of  selecting  delegates,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  of  the  delegates,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  injustice,  fraud  and  corruption 
that  there  is  in  the  formal  elections  of  officers,  or 
in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  New  York 
state  convention,  for  example,  has  just  been  dis- 
graced by  flagrant  cases  of  forgery  which  have 
affected,  if  they  have  not  decided,  the  nomination 
of  a  governor.  No  New  York  statute  covers  such 
cases,  though  that  of  Ohio  probably  would.    It 


is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  the  provisiona,  in 
principle  if  not  in  detail,  which  punish  cheating, 
falsehood  and  violence  at  the  final  election,  should 
be  extended  to  the  primary  elections  also.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  of  New  York  reported, 
last  winter,  that  the  fraudulent  practices  at  the 
primary  elections  now  unpunished  can  be  pre- 
vented from  soon  extending  to  the  official  elec- 
tions, only  by  legal  prohibitions.  More  stringent 
legislation  on  it  is  essential.  The  two  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  enacted  upon  this  subject  in  1881.  go 
far  beyond  the  New  York  statutes  of  the  same 
year,  and  are  examples  of  legislation  which  well 
illustrate  the  better  spirit  which  is  becoming  po- 
tential in  both  states.  — 2.  Recognizing  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  disciplined  band  of  politicians  may, 
gain  too  much  power  in  the  primaries,  whatever 
legal  safeguards  may  be  thrown  around  them, 
other  bills  offered  on  the  subject,  and  espedally 
in  New  York,  have  gone  further  than  mere  penal 
provisions,  by  providing  for  a  direct  vote  of  tie 
people  in  the  primaries  for  the  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, instead  of  for  delegates  to  make  nomina- 
tions. The  primary  elections  are  thus  practically 
converted  into  a  first  vote  for  officers;  the  sec- 
ond vote  being  the  elections  themselves,  at  which, 
however,  only  those  can  be  voted  for  who  have 
received  the  highest  vote  of  the  party  at  the  first 
election.  On  this  theory,  strictly  applied,  dele- 
gates and  conventions  are  made  unnecessary,  but, 
in  some  forms  of  its  proposed  appUcation,  dele- 
gates for  specific  purposes  are  to  be'  voted  for  at 
the  time  of  the  first  vote.  There  are  also  provis- 
ions in  some  of  the  bills  allowing  a  given  num- 
ber of  citizens  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  at  the 
first  election,  they  being  in  the  sense  of  the  law 
"  a  party,"  though  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  candidate,  having  the  majority  of 
their  votes,  could  therefore  be  among  the  highest 
eligible  to  be  voted  for  at  the  second  or  final  elec- 
tion. Much  as  that  device  might  at  first  curtail 
the  present  power  of  the  primary  despots,  it  is 
plain  that  their  vicious  nominating  machinery 
could  be  put  in  force  to  forestall  the  first  election 
by  making  nominations  tho^for.  Without  ade- 
quate provisions  for  making  a  fictitious  legal 
party  as  aforesaid,  it  is  plain  that  the  rule  of  con- 
fining the  final  vote  to  the  party  candidates  hav- 
ing the  most  votes,  would  greatly  increase  parti- 
san tyranny  and  monopoly.  It  would  make  par- 
tisan tests  more  mischievous  and  controlling  than 
they  now  are  in  municipal  elections.  As  both 
elections,  on  this  theory,  are  made  legal  and  pub- 
lic proceedings,  the  expenses  of  both  alike  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  elections  would  be  considerably  increased; 
though,  if  the  sums  gained  by  assessments  and 
the  sale  of  nominations  are  added,  it  is  very  like- 
ly the  expenses  of  the  new  methods  would  be 
leas.  This  experiment  of  double  voting  appears 
to  liave  been  tried  with  some  benefit  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  The  need  of  bringing  the  actioo 
of  the  primaries  under  legal  provisions  is  so  plain 
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and  imperative,  the  subject  is  so  complicated, 
difficult  and  new  to  legislation,  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  attaching  to  it  new  and  doubtful  methods 
of  elections  is  at  least  very  questionable.    It  may 
cause  great  delay.  — 3.  Other  legislation  and  further 
remedial  measures  are  needed  for  the  purification 
of  the  primary  system.    We  must  by  penal  statutes 
snppiess  the  raising  of  money  by  assessments  and 
the  sale  of  nominations.    So  long  as  partisan  man- 
agers are  allowed  to  gain  by  such  means  abundant 
money  for  filling  their  own  pockets  and  those  of 
their  camp  followers,  for  bribing  the  press,  and 
for  compensating  demagogue  oratory,  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  a  pernicious  and  almost  irresistible  ac- 
tivity.    The  unnatural  spectacle  will  continue,  of 
the  lowest  class  of  partisans,  having  the  least  stake 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  being  the  most  active 
in  politics  and  the  most  influential  in  the  elec- 
tions.   Why  should  we  expect  any  other  result  as 
long  as  that  corruption  fund  can  be  divided  among 
them  by  their  own  vote  or  the  order  of  their  chief- 
tains?   What  is  it  but  partisan  despotism  award- 
ing the  prizes  for  political  corruption  and  servil- 
ity T  — 4.     We  must  also,  as  an  essential  condition 
of  honest  primary  elections,  take  from  the  great 
politicians  and  the  elected  officers  their  corrupt 
patronage,  by  reason  of  which,  through  threats 
of  removal,  they  make  the  public  officials  their 
servants,  and  through  actual  removals  they  make 
places  and  spoils  for   their  followers,  who  do 
the  basest  work  of  the  elections.    (See  Patron- 
age.)   The  reform  of  the  primaries  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.    So 
long  as  we  allow  such  opportunities  of  prostitu- 
tion and  corruption  to  be  the  prizes  of  elections, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  be  pure,  and 
no  reason  for  surprise  that  honest  voters  are  dis- 
couraged and  the  baser  elements  so  of  teti  triumph. 
If  the  better  classes  would  elect  their  candidates, 
they  must  use  their  own  money  to  pay  expenses, 
and  must  forego  the  use  of  places  for  rewarding 
their  mercenary  supporters.     The  existing  system 
allows  the  public  treasury  to  be  indirectly  plun- 
dered, and  the  public  service  to  be  directly  prosti- 
tuted, by  the  politician  class  for  their  own  ends; 
and  when  that  system  is  arraigned,  those  who  live 
upon  its  spoils  declare  that  the  abuses  at  the 
primary  are  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  honest 
•nd  independent  voters  to  attend.    In  the  very 
outset  of  their  resistance,  such  voters  must  take 
money  from  (heir  own  pockets  to  match  the  tens 
of  tboosands  which  machine  politicians  plunder 
from  the  public  servants,  for  campaign  expenses. 
Let  both  classes  alike  be  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  voters.     When 
corrupt  patronage  shall  be  suppressed  by  filling  the 
subordinate  places  through  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  assessments  and  the  sale  of  nominations 
shall  be  made  penal,  so  that  ail  classes  alike  must 
lax  themselves  for  the  election  of  their  candidates, 
we  shall  no  longer  see  the  most  mercenary  and  < 
patriotic  citizen  the  most  active  at  the  elections. 
Ttke  from  the  vulgar  lords  of  the  primaries  in 
Kew  York  or  any  other  great  city,  the  money  they 


gain  by  extortion  and  the  patronage  they  dispense 
by  favor;  force  them  thus  to  organize  and  to  vote, 
like  good  citizens,  on  the  basis  of  principle  and 
duty,  and  the  feverish,  mercenary  activity  of  tbose 
leaders  will  cease.  The  most  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic classes  will  be  not  only  the  most  active  but 
the  most  xmtential  in  our  politics.  —  5.  The  abuses 
of  the  primary  system  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  sums  which  candidates  pay,  if  not  direct- 
ly as  a  bribe  for  a  nomination,  yet  indirectly  by  rea- 
son of  its  having  been  made,  as  they  are  with  the 
moneys  extorted  tlirough  political  assessments. 
A  citizen  of  New  York  has,  in  the  pending  can- 
vass, publicly  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  because 
the  nomination  was  tendered  on  the  condition  of 
a  money  payment.  The  funds  secretly  gained  by 
either  means  are  secretly  expended  without  legal 
responsibility,  and  often  in  ways  utterly  corrupt. 
In  England,  the  laws  have  for  some  years  re- 
quired a  public  statement  and  official  audit  of 
election  expenses;  and  these  safeguards,  together 
with  her  office-brokerage  laws,  have  been  a  con- 
siderable check  upon  the  corrupt  use  of  money 
for  influencing  elections.  These  statutes  are 
worthy  our  study.  —  It  might  also  be  found  an 
improvement  if  the  voting  papers  were  furnished, 
and  portions,  at  least,  of  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  the  elections  were,  after  proper  audit,  paid 
from  the  public  treasury.  Such  pajmients  would 
remove  various  excuses  for  assessment  extortion 
and  the  sale  of  nominations;  and,  while  taking  an 
unjust  advantage  from  candidates  who  can  com- 
mand money,  would  make  it  easier  for  worthy 
and  scrupulous  citizens  of  limited  means,  to  stand 
as  candidates.  —  It  would  be  altogether  reason- 
able, and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  to  compel  every 
candidate  for  an  elective  office  to  file  a  statement, 
for  public  inspection,  which  should  clearly  set 
forth  all  money  he  had  paid  or  become  responsi- 
ble for,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason  of  his 
nomination  or  toward  the  expenses  of  his  election; 
and  he  might  also  be  made  subject  to  a  properly 
guarded  examination  before  a  judge  upon  the 
whole  subject.  The  British  government  gave  this 
theory  of  opening  official  doings  to  public  inspec- 
tion a  very  radical  application  nearly  a  century  ago. 
(See  24  George  III.,  chap.  25,  sec.  65,  and  Eaton 
on  "  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  p.  140.) 
And  an  application  somewhat  analogous  has  been 
made  in  the  laws  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  (Laws  of  New  York,  1878,  chap.  885,  sec. 
109.)  —  The  purification  of  the  primaries  in  great 
cities  would  be  much  facilitated  by  increasing  the 
length  of  terms  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  officers.  The  great  number  of  candidates 
for  election  confuses  and  disgusts  the  voters  in 
much  the  same  dega>c  that  it  makes  the  business 
of  caucus  management  intricate,  active  and  profit- 
able. The  election  of  such  officers  as  constables, 
county  clerks,  secretaries,  justices  and  judges, 
whose  functions  are  in  no  sense  representative, 
and  who  were  appointed  until  the  spoils  system 
had  become  established,  is  indefensible  upon  any 
sound  principles.    The  changes  that  made  them 
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elective  were  naturally  desired  bj  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  patronage  of  party  chieftains  or  gains 
of  primary  elections.  The  honest  voters,  alarmed 
at  the  abuses  of  the  appointing  power,  too  readily 
consented  to  the  change,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement.  But  for  the  abuse  of  that 
power,  such  officers  would  never  have  been  made 
elective.  With  a  true  reform  they  will  again  be 
made  appointive.  (See  Rehovai.b.)  Here,  again, 
we  see  the  close  connection  between  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  and  the  reform  of  the  primary 
system.  To  make  the  reappointment  of  such  offi- 
cers safe  and  satisfactory,  we  must  reform  the 
civil  service.  To  relieve  the  primary  system  of  the 
demoralizing  duty  of  selecting  officers  in  no  sense 
representative,  and  only  ministerial  and  adminis- 
trative, we  must  make  such  officers  again  ap- 
pointive. DoBXAN  B.  eItok. 

PBIOBITT  OF  DEBTS  DDE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  TO  THE  STATES. 
In  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  under  the  con- 
stitution, congress  passed  several  laws  giving  pri- 
ority to  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  July  81,  1789,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  claims  of 
the  national  government  upon  bonds  given  by  im- 
porters for  the  payment  of  duties  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  obligations.  (U.  8. 
Statutes,  1789,  chap.  6,  §  21.)  Subsequent  reve- 
nue acts  contained  similar  provisions.  (U.  S. 
Statutes,  1790,  chap.  89,  §  46;  lb.,  1792,  chap.  27, 
§  18  ;  and  lb.,  1799,  chap.  22,  §  60.)  On  May  8, 
1797,  a  bill  became  Uw  which  regulated  in  detail 
the  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  government 
and  revenue  officers.  (U.  S.  Statutes,  1797,  chap. 
20.)  It  contained  a  section  (§6)  which  gave 
preference  to  debts  due  to  the  United  States  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  whether  "  a  revenue  officer  or 
other  person"  was  the  debtor,  and  however  he 
might  have  become  indebted,  if  only  the  debtor 
became  insolvent,  or  if  his  estate  after  his  death 
was  insufficient  to  pay  his  creditors.  This  sweep- 
ing clause,  curiously  inserted  in  a  bill  of  limited 
scope,  still  remains  in  force ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
insolvency  or  insufficient  assets  in  the  hands  of 
executors  or  administrators,  debts  due  to  the 
United  States  are  first  satisfied.  —  It  is  easy  to 
ascertain  why  congress  gave  poority  to  the  claims 
of  the  government.  These  statutes  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  our  system  of  cus- 
toms, and  preference  was  given  the  debts  of  the 
government  simply  to  increase  the  revenue  and 
make  it  more  certain.  The  heavy  national  debt 
which  the  confederation  had  left  behind  it  made 
such  a  course  especially  desirable.  The  section 
which  extended  this  preference  to  all  debts  passed 
as  a  part  of  the  revenue  laws.  These  statutes 
neither  recognize  nor  adopt  any  traditional  pre- 
rogative. They  rest  the  right  of  priority,  not  on 
the  dignity,  but  on  the  need,  of  the  government 
In  1805  the  supremo  court  at  Washington  held 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  congress  "to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,"  (Constitution, 
art.  1,  §  8),  and  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 


necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  executioB 
the  foregoing  powers,"  (lb.),  included  the  right 
to  make  laws  preferring  debts  due  to  the  govern- 
ment. (Fisher  t».  Blight,  2  Cranch,  858.)  Oar 
highest  tribunal  thus  bases  this  priority  on  the 
power  of  congress  to  use  whatever  means  it  con- 
siders eligible  to  raise  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  nation.  No  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  preference  of  debts  due  to  the  national 
government  could  be  made  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  individual  states,  be- 
cause the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  imder  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  (Constitution,  art.  6.)  The  insolvency  of 
the  debtor  which  gives  preference  to  the  United 
States  under  the  act  of  1797,  must  be  legal  in- 
solvency, manifested  by  some  notorious  act. 
Mere  inability  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
his  debts  is  not  enough,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  voluntary  assignment  of  all  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  courts  usually 
construe  the  act  strictly,  and  do  not  allow  the 
right  of  priority  imless  it  is  clearly  established.  — 
Would  this  right  of  preference  have  existed  in- 
dependent of  statute?  Our  national  and  state 
governments  are  the  successors  of  the  British 
crown,  and,  as  such,  they  acquired  those  prerog- 
atives of  the  crown  which  are  adapted  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things  in  tliis  country. 
This  right  of  preference  is  a  royal  prerogative  in 
England.  Where  the  king's  right  and  that  of  a 
subject  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  king's 
is  preferred.  (8  Bacon's  Abridgment,  Preroga- 
tive E.  4,  p.  91.)  In  a  case  which  was  several 
times  argued  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (Skrogs  a.  Gresham, 
Anderson,  129,  case  176),  Lord  Chifef  Justice  An- 
derson decided  that  the  queen  should  be  preferred 
in  the  payment  of  debts  before  any  subject,  partly 
because  of  the  requirements  of  maffna  eharta,  and 
for  various  other  "self-evident  reasons,"  (et  per 
divers  auUrs  recuon*  gueur  jeo  omit  pur  eeo  que 
aont  evidenig).  These  reasons  are  not  as  evident 
to-day  as  they  were  then,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
learned  chief  justice  did  not  give  them  at  length. 
—  Did  the  United  States  and  the  states  them- 
selves inherit  the  right  of  priority  from  the  crown? 
Our  courts  have  divided  on  this  question.  As  the 
state  and  nation  are  equally  sovereign  in  their  own 
spheres,  the  arguments  which  apply  to  one  apply 
also  to  the  other.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  distinctly  held  that  the  national 
government  had  no  right  to  prior  payment  t>efore 
the  acts  were  passed.  (1816,  United  States  v*. 
Biyan,  9  Cranch,  887.)  In  South  Carolina  the 
state  has  no  right  of  priority.  The  court  there 
holds  that  the  state  has  not  succeeded  to  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  A  monarchy  is  a 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  while  a 
republic  is  a  government  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens.  The  state,  therefore,  has  no  privil^es 
but  such  as  are  granted  by  its  constitution,  or 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  or  such  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  administration  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  (State  vt.  Harris.  2  Bailey,  509.)  In  Mary- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  preference  is  given  to 
debts  due  to  the  state.  Its  court  recognizes  the 
right  as  a  common  law  prerogative  of  the  gov- 
ernment. (State  t».  Bank  of  Maryland,  6  Gill  and 
Johnson,  305.)  In  most  of  the  states  the  question 
has  never  been  settled.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
York,  but  at  one  time  the  court  of  appeals  seemed 
to  favor  the  right  of  priority.  One  of  the  judges, 
in  an  opinion  of  the  court,  sa'id  that  there  was 
great  force  in  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of 
the  state  have  succeeded  to  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the 
effectual  exercise  of  the  essential  powers  of  civil 
government,  and  that  consequently  taxes  should 
here  be  paid  first,  as  they  are  in  England.  (In  re 
Columbian  Insurance  Company,  8  Abbott's  Court 
of  Appeals  Cases,  989.)— The  statutes  of  the 
■•itates  have  declared  and  altered  the  law  in  many 
cases.  Taxes  are  usually  preferred  by  express  en- 
actment, but  in  some  cases  this  preference  only 
applies  to  insolvents,  and  in  others  only  to  bank- 
rapt  estates  in  the  hands  of  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. The  reader  must  examine  the  statutes  of 
each  state  to  ascertain  the  law.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  right  of  priority  existed  under  the  Roman 
law,  and  that  it  usually  prevails  now  wherever 
the  dvil  law  Is  followed.  —  See  on  the  general 
subject,  1  Kent's  Oommenbiries,  Lecture  12;  see 
tiaoU.  &  Betued  8tatute»,  g  8466  et  seq. 

Ekhxst  HowAJiD  Ckosbt. 

PBISONEBS  OF  WAB.  Persons  coming  un- 
der any  of  the  following  heads  can  not  be  regard- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war,  namely :  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  army,  but  who 
do  not  form  part  of  the  combatants;  innocent 
.(ubjects  of  the  enemy  who  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  hostilities ;  soldiers  who  have  committed 
acts  of  violence  without  orders  from  their  com- 
manders; those  who  have  spontaneously,  without 
order  from  the  state,  armed  themselves  against 
the  enemy;  spies,  deserters  and  fugitives.  These 
classes  do  not  include  surgeons,  chaplains  and 
nitlers,  quartermasters,  drummers  andfifers;  they 
form  part  of  the  combatants,  and  are  considered 
arbelonging  to  the  active  army;  they  are  likened 
to  soldiers,  and  classified  as  prisoners  of  war. 
(In  pursuance  of  the  convention  agreed  upon  Aug. 
22, 1864,  between  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  completed  in  1868  by  additional  articles, 
all  medical  persons,  and  even  the  wounded  in 
ambulances,  as  well  as  chaplains  and  nurses,  are 
mnsidered  as  non-combatants.  In  the  war  of 
1870-71  complaints  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
infractions  of  these  treaties,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  infractions  were  voluntary,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  complaints  were  well  founded. 
M.  B.)—  "Even  in  the  best  days  of  pagan  anti- 
quity, the  laws  of  war,  from  which  the  law  of 
conquest  was  derived,  said,  with  inflexible  sever- 
ity: 'For  the  possessions  of  the  enemy,  conflsca- 
Uon  and  pillage ;  for  the  person  of  the  enemy, 
davery  or  death.'    But,  under  the  influence  of 


Christian  principles,  customs  have  become  modi- 
fied. The  laws  which  our  fathers,  after  luving 
conquered  the  Roman  empire,  made  in  fire,  in  ac- 
tion, in  impetuosity,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  they 
softened;  these  laws  were  harsh,  they  made  them 
impartial.  The  Burgundians,  the  Goths  and  the 
Lombards  always  desired  that  the  Romans  should 
remain  a  conquered  people ;  the  laws  of  Euric, 
of  Gondebaud  and  of  Rotharis  made  the  Romans 
and  barbarians  fellow -citizens."  (Montesquieu, 
Etprit  del  Ms,  book  x.,  chap.  8.) — To  slay  an  en- 
emy after  the  battle,  or  to  reduce  him  to  slavery, 
is  no  longer  permitted  by  international  law;  to 
make  him  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  hold  him  as 
prisoner  of  war  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
(unless  a  free  retreat  be  granted  him,  either  at  once 
or  at  a  stated  time),  are  what  the  laws  of  mod- 
em warfare  prescribe.  —  The  effects  of  captivity 
date  from  the  moment  of  surrender.  The  prison- 
ers are  then  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
imder  the  surveillance  and  authority  of  the  con- 
queror, and  restored  to  liberty  eUher  tmeondition- 
ally  or  on  bad,  or  for  a  rantom,  or  in  exchange.  — 
The  decree  of  May  26,  1798,  breathing  the  spirit 
of  human  dignity,  declares  that  no  person  taken 
from  the  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  state  which  has  taken  him.  —  The 
law  of  June  20,  1792,  places  prisoners  of  war,  in 
France,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation,  and 
orders  that  they  shall  be  protected,  the  same  as 
French  citizens,  against  all  insult  or  outrage. 
This  law  contains  also  other  orders  full  of  human- 
ity. —  A  decree  of  April  4,  1811 ,  says :  Any  pris- 
oner of  war,  having  the  rank  of  an  officer,  and 
any  hostage,  who,  after  having  given  his  parol, 
violates  it,  shall,  if  recaptured,  be  regarded  and 
treated  like  a  soldier,  as  to  pay  and  rations,  and 
confined  in  a  citadel,  fort  or  castle.  —  The  rules 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  been 
established  by  several  legislative  provisions.  Un- 
til very  recently,  it  was  customary  to  agree  as  to 
the  exchange  and  the  pecuniary  ransom  according 
to  rank,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  settle  the 
account  in  case  of  an  inequality  in  the  number  or 
rank  of  the  prisoners.  We  find  an  example  of 
this  in  the  cartel  of  March  12,  1780,  between 
France  and  England.  But  France  set  aside  all 
ransom  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  by  de- 
creeing. May  25,  1788,  that  only  an  exchange  of 
man  for  man  and  rank  for  rank  should  be  allowed. 
(See  ExcHANOB  of  Pbisonebs.)  —  We  see  that 
legislation  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope is  founded  upon  generous  sentiments.  If 
the  fatal  laws  of  war  permit  a  belligerent  power  to 
make  prisoners  and  to  hold  them,  whether  to  pre- 
vent them  from  again  bearing  arms  or  to  weaken 
the  enemy,  or  even  to  lead  them  to  accept  equitable 
conditions  of  peace,  they  do  not  permit  violence 
or  ill-treatment  toward  them  so  long  as  they  do 
not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  allow  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  to 
higher  officers  than  to  non-commissioned  officers' 
and  soldiers.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  placed 
upon  honor  (parol)  in  a  certain  town,  and  it  is  not 
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unusual  to  see  them  sent  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try upon  the  promise  of  paying  a  ransom,  and 
virtuidly  under  engagement  not  to  hear  arms 
against  the  government  which  has  restored  them 
to  liberty.  —  The  victorious  state  can  not,  how- 
ever, he  disarmed  against  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  breach  of  parol.  Thus,  besides  the  pen- 
alty which  we  have  cited  above  in  the  decree 
of  April  4,  1811,  to  punish  violations  of  sworn 
faith,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  cases  in 
whicli  prisoners  of  war,  talcing  advantage  of 
their  number,  might  organize  a  resistance  against 
lawful  authority.  This  was  done  by  the  decree 
of  the  17th  of  frimaire,  year  XIV.,  which  orders 
as  follows  :  "All  mutiny,  resistance  to  the  police 
or  the  national  guard,  all  plots  of  which  pris- 
oners of  war  may  be  guilty,  shall  be  punished  by 
death."  —  Outside  of  this,  the  life  of  a  prison- 
er of  war  is  sacred,  inviolable,  according  to  law. 
The  distinction  is  easily  understood.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  war,  hut  of  the  defense 
of  society  and  the  repression  of  a  crime  imder 
the  principles  of  common  law.  Publicists,  how- 
ever, have  propounded  this  question  :  "Are  there 
cases  in  which  the  care  of  one's  own  safety,  and 
the  danger  to  be  incurred,  will  not  permit  us  either 
to  make  prisoners  or  to  retain  those  whom  we  have 
already  made?"  This  question  recalls  a  frightful 
episode  of  the  French-Egyptian  campaign.  The 
French  army  had  just  taken  Jaffa  and  sacked 
it  during  thirty  hours  of  pillage  and  massacre. 
There  remained  several  thousand  prisoner  who 
could  not  be  kept  for  want  of  food,  nor  yet  sent 
back  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  un- 
fortunate wretches  stood  on  the  shore  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  waiting  for  their  doom 
to  be  pronounced.  "Bonaparte,"  says  M.  Thiers 
{BUtoire  de  la  Bevolution,  vol.  viii.,  p.  401),  "de- 
termined on  a  terrible  measure,  the  only  cruel  act 
of  his  life.  Transported  to  a  barbarous  country, 
he  had  involuntarily  adopted  the  customs  (mor- 
als?) of  it;  he  caused  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  army,  appalled  but  obedient, 
completed  the  execution  with  which  it  had  been 
charged."  "  Who  shall  answer  to  posterity  for 
BO  horrible  an  act?  Those  who  commanded  it," 
adds  M.  Dalley  ("Natural  and  International  Law," 
No.  188),  "unless  they  tried  every  means,  even 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  it.  For  the  prin- 
ciple is  self-evident,  that  war,  even  the  most  just, 
can  legalize  only  such  injury  to  the  enemy  as  is 
absolutely  necessarjt"  —  Can  a  monarch  and  his 
family  be  made  prisoners  of  wart  International 
law  has  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  long  been  customary  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  Europe,  first,  to  consider  it  as  contrarj' 
to  the  laws  of  war  to  take  aim  at  a  hostile  sover- 
eign or  prince  of  the  blood  royal;  secondly,  to 
treat  his  family  with  distinction  by  exempting 
them  from  detention ;  thirdly,  to  alleviate  for  the 
hostile  sovereign  personally,  or  for  his  family,  the 
evils  of  war,  in  all  respects  which  would  not  af- 
fect the  result  of  military  operations.    (It  seems 


to  us  that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  declar- 
ing women  and  children  and  non-combatanu 
prigoTiers  of  war,  even  in  the  case  of  queens  and 
princesses.  Nevertheless,  if  a  queen  regnant 
should  command  an  army,  she  would  be  justly 
considered  a  combatant.  M.  B.) — On  the  prin- 
ciple that  war  alone  can  make  prisoners,  as  cause 
produces  effect,  it  follows  that  any  act  by  which 
the  subject  of  a  nation  should  be  declared  prisoner 
of  war,  even  thoiigh  he  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  hostilities,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
violent  measure,  in  opposition  to  all  the  principles 
of  civilization.  Such  is  the  provision  of  the  de- 
cree of  Berlin  (Nov.  21.  1806),  stating  that  any 
English  individual  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
France  or  its  allies,  is  declared  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Such  a  principle,  poorly  veiled  under  the  pretense 
of  reprisal,  demonstrates  how  far  contempt  of  in- 
ternational law  may  carry  a  conqueror  irritated 
by  seeing  limits  put  to  his  ambition.  This  sad 
example  is  happily  the  only  one  presented  to  us 
by  modem  history.  (It  is  proper  to  say,  that  since 
the  war  of  1870  the  Germans  have  been  driven 
away,  even  when  a  long  time  settled,  and  that  any 
of  them  found  upon  the  territory  would  have  been 
made  prisoneis.)  •    Paionok. 

PRISONS   AND  PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

The  extirpation  of  crime  is  the  highest  aim  pos- 
sible in  a  penal  code.  Since  to  extirpate  crime  it 
practically  impossible,  all  existing  penal  systems 
content  themselves  with  an  effort  to  rcpre-ss  crime. 
Crimes  are  committed  by  men:  therefore  they  can 
be  repressed  or  prevented  only  by  the  exercise  of 
some  restraining  Influence  or  power  upon  the  men 
who  commit  them.  Men  are  influenced  by  mo- 
tives. Their  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  their  per- 
sonal character  and  experience,  which  produce  In 
them  a  greater  or  less  susceptibility  to  hope,  fear, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  oblivion,  and  lead  them 
to  say,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  ought,  I  must,  or,  I 
will.  The  efficiency  of  every  actual  or  proposed 
system  for  the  repression  of  crime  may,  therefore, 
be  measured  by  the  knowledge  of  human  natiue 
and  the  harmony  with  its  fundamental  laws  di»- 
played  in  the  elaboration  of  the  code.  In  every 
good  code  there  is  a  distinct  purpose,  and  the 
means  employed  are  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  sought.  —  Crime  may  be  repressed  in  cither 
of  two  ways,  namely,  by  physical  or  by  monii 
agencies.  —  The  highest  form  of  forcible  repres- 
sion is  execution,  or  the  death  penally,  called 
capital  punishment,  because  it  staads  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  possible  punishments,  so  that  all 
other  punishments  are  said  to  be  secoudair. 
Capital  punishment  has  been  inflicted  in  many 
ways,  by  different  nations,  and  at  different 
stages  of  their  development,  among  which  may 
be  named  decapitation,  strangulation,  burning, 
breaking  upon  the  wheel,  stoning,  crucifixion, 
burying  alive,  drowning,  poison,  starvation,  shoot- 
ing, driving  a  stake  through  the  body,  disembow- 
eling and  quartering.  Most  of  these  punishments 
are  obsolete.    The  more  usual  modes  of  execu- 
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tjim  in  modem  times  are  by  means  of  the  gallowg 
and  the  g^uillotine,  except  for  military  offenders, 
who  are  commonly  shot  to  death.     Electricity 
haa  been  suggested  as  an  instantaneous  and  pain- 
less mode  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  and 
an  apparatus  for  its  application  devised,  but  not 
adopted.     It  is  so  obvious  that  a  dead  man  can 
never  again  commit  crime,  that  the  killing  of  the 
offender  appears  to  be  tlie  form  in  which  the  first 
mde  conception  of  justice  naturally  presents  itself 
to  the  savage  mind.    It  is  the  usual  form  in  which 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  a  mob.    But  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  we  may  trace  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  stain  of  blood  from  the  codes 
of  Christendom.     Sentence  of  death,  which  was 
fwmeriy  pronounced  against  a  long  list  of  crimes, 
is  now  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  for  actual  mur- 
dereia.     The  law  even  of  homicide  has  been  so 
Biodified,    by  the  introduction  into  it  of  subtle 
distinctions,  as  to  relieve  from  execution  the  ma- 
jority of  those  accused  of  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  by  the  substitu- 
tim  of  imprisonment  for  the  gallows.    It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  modem  thought 
is  in  Uie  direction  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.    The  arguments  urged  against  it 
are:  that  it  is  unnecessary;  that  it  is  useless,  since 
men  are  not  in  fact  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  crimes  through  fear  of  death;  that  it  is  unjus- 
tifiable, since  society  has  no  more  right  to  take 
human  life  than  has  an  individual;  that  it  is  un- 
acientific,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  degrees  in 
its  application,  according  to  the  degree  of  culpa^ 
bility  of  the  offender;  that  it  is  irrevocable,  which 
no  human  punishment,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  a  mistaken  verdict,  should  ever  be;  that  it  ex- 
etis  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  spectators 
and  upon   the  public  at  large,  by  exciting  the 
worst  paasioiis  of  human  nature,  by  awakening 
popular  sympathy  for  the  victim,  and  by  render- 
ing punishment  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the 
irioctanoe  of  juries  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  a  otidtal  sentence;  and  finally,  that  if  the  soul 
is  unmortal,  the  consequences  of  capital  punish- 
ment may  be  eternal,  for  it  terminates  abruptly  the 
supposed  or  real  culprit's  chance  of  repentance 
and  reformation.    The  apologists  of  the  death 
penalty,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  law  recorded  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  Iflood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"; 
they  inost  that  retribution  is  a  natural  instinct; 
a  jriifloaophic  principle,  a  divine  command;  they 
urge  that  society  has  the  same  right  to  protect 
itself,  which  is  conceded  to  individuals,  that  in 
face  of  extreme  perils,  extreme  measures  of  safety 
are  lawful,  and  that  the  fear  of  death  has  more 
power  to  deter  a  criminal  from  yielding  to  his 
criminal  impulses  than  any  other  known  motive; 
they  also  point  out  that  there  is  a  natural  passion- 
ate reaction,  on  tiie  part  of  communities,  against 
flagitions  offenders,  which,  if  it  does  not  take  the 
form  of  duly  authorized  legal  process,  will  find 
•a  outlet  in  mob  law,  against  which  it  ia  the  duty 
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of  human  governments  to  protect  individuals  and 
the  public.  The  imiversality  of  capital  punish- 
ment.is  in  its  favor;  opposed  to  it  is  the  fact,  that, 
with  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  severity  of 
punishments,  punishment  has  become  more  cer- 
tain, and  crime  has  diminished  in  volume  and 
intensity.  It  is  evident  that  the  question.can  be 
settled  only  by  experience  of  the  practical  results 
of  the  gradual  disuse  of  this  extreme  penalty. 
Executions,  in  the  United  States,  are  almost 
wholly  private.  —  A  second  form  of  forcible  re- 
pression is  transportation;  or  the  establis-hment  of 
penal  colonies,  remote  from  the  mother  country,  to 
which  criminals  are  removed.  England,  Russia 
and  France  have  resorted  to  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment; but  England  has  abandoned  it,  and  even 
in  Russia  the  system  appears  to  be  doomed  to 
speedy  extinction.  The  history  of  English  trans- 
portation is  a  veritable  romance.  Little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  landing  of  Columbus,  the  Eng- 
lish government  began  to  ship  convicts  to  the 
wilds  of  North  America.  From  the  year  1718, 
all  offenders  sentenced  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  years  were  liable  to  be  transported  to  Amer- 
ica. Convicts  were  delivered  by  the  courts  to 
masters  of  vessels  as  merchandise,  which  they  were 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  to  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Jamaica  and  the  Barbadoes.  Not  in- 
frequently those  who  were  rich  enough  bribed 
the  masteiB  to  let  them  go,  at  landing,  and  so  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  But  with  the  achievement  of 
American  independence,  this  practice  of  necessity 
came  to  an  end.  The  result  was,  that  by  the  year 
1787  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hulks  on  the 
river  Thames  amounted  to  more  than  15,000,  for 
whom  the  government  was  discussing  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  building  prisons.  Profit- 
ing by  the  preoccupation  of  Etut>pe  with  the 
events  which  preceded  the  French  revolution, 
England  had,  however,  taken  possession  of  the 
newly  discovered  continent  of  Australia,  of  which 
the  famous  navigator.  Captain  Cook,  had  given 
the  most  glowing  description;  and  accordingly 
New  South  Wales  was  determined  upon  as  the 
site  of  a  penal  colony.  On  Jan.  18,  1788,  after  a 
voyage  lasting  eight  months,  850  convicts,  men 
and  women,  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
where  the  city  of  Sydney  now  stands.  Thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire,  the  his- 
tory of  whose  early  struggles  and  rapid  develop- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  few  years 
later,  a  second  colony  was  established  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  an  island  south  of  Australia,  now 
known  as  Tasmania.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  encourage  free  emigration  to  these 
colonies  by  grants  of  land,  which  were  also  nukde 
to  convicts  who  had  served  their  time  and  were 
called  emancipists.  Subsequently  the  governor 
of  the  colony  was  empowered  to  assign  convicts 
to  landholders  or  other  free  colonists,  something 
after  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are  leased  to 
private  persons  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.    This  practice  led  to  the  fommtion  of 
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chain  gangs  and  road  parties.  The  worst  convicts 
were  sent  to  penal  settlements,  of  which  there 
were  three;  that  on  Norfolk  island,  which  ^is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  about  900  miles  east  of  Aus- 
tralia, has  t)ecome  famous  in  the  liistory  of  prison 
discipline  through  the  labors  of  Capt.  Maconochie, 
who,  from  1840  tol844,  was  governor  of  the  island, 
where  he  introduced  the  mark  system,  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor.  Transportation  was  opposed 
by  Jolin  Howard,  at  the  outset,  but  in  vain. 
Twenty  years  after  Howard's  death,  Romilly  and 
Bentham  renewed  the  attack  upon  it.  But  it 
may  be  said  to  have  received  its  death-blow,  when 
Richard  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote 
two  letters  to  Earl  Grey,  in  which  he  characterized 
it  as  "a  system  begun  in  defiance  of  all  reason, 
and  continued  in  spite  of  all  experience. "  In  1837 
a  parliamentary  commission  on  transportation  was 
formed,  of  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
chairman,  and  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John  Russell 
were  members,  which  reported  in  -favor  of  its 
abolition,  on  the  ground  of  its  excessive  cost,  the 
injustice  to  the  colonies  involved  in  its  mainte- 
nance, and  its  effect  in  increasing  crime.  This 
committee  pointed  out,  that,  as  a  punishment, 
transportation  is  unequal,  because  of  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  expa- 
triated, and  because  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  se- 
verest pain  to  the  better  class  of  convicts,  while 
habitual  and  hardened  offenders  feel  it  the  least. 
Its  deterrent  influence  was  said  to  be  very  slight, 
while  upon  some  minds  the  prospect  of  emigration 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  operates  as  an  in- 
ducement to  commit  crime.  Transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840,  and  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land  in  1848.  The  colony  in  West 
Australia,  established  in  1829,  still  remained,  but 
the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  it  was  small. 
From  the  year  1847  the  principle  of  probationary 
punishment  in  the  mother  country,  prior  to  trans- 
portation, was  incorporated  in  the  English  crim- 
inal code.  In  1863  parliament  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing penal  servitude  at  home  as  a  substitute 
for  transportation.  By  the  act  of  1867  trans- 
portation was  formally  abolished,  but  under  the 
name  of  penal  servitude  it  in  fact  continued  until 
1867,  when  the  last  cargo  of  convicts  was  sent  to 
West  Australia.  During  the  latter  years  of  its 
continuance  the  character  of  the  system  under- 
went a  complete  transformation.  It  became  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  prisoners 
during  their  incarceration.  Its  final  abolition  was 
not  so  much  the  voluntary  act  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, as  it  was  a  necessit}'  arising  from  the 
vigorous  protest  against  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Australia.  —  The  transportation  of  Rus- 
sian criminals  to  Siberia  dates  from  the  year  1710, 
in  the  reign  of  Petur  the  Oreat. — France  has 
made  two  experiments  in  this  dbeclion.  The 
first,  in  Ouiana,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  fail- 
ure; but  it  is  contended  that  the  penal  colony  of 
New  Caledonia  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  penal  system.  —  The  ques- 
tion of  transportation,  as  an  alternative  for  im- 


prisonment, has  a  certain  limited  interest  for 
Americans,  owing  to  the  occasional  appearance 
in  the  newspapers  of  articles  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  converting  Alaska  into  a  penal  colony 
for  the  United  States.  But  apart  from  the  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  location  and  climate  of 
Alaska,  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme  as  this 
would  involve  a  revolution  in  the  entire  system  of 
prisons  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  task  of  repressing  crime  by  the  national 
government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  several  states.  De  Tocqueville  has 
said,  in  substance,  that  a  nation  which  docs  not 
know  what  to  do  with  its  criminals  at  home, 
ships  them  beyond  seas,  which  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  selfish, 
and  seek  to  make  others  bear  the  burdens  which 
properly  belong  to  themselves.  The  question  has 
three  branches,  namely,  the  effect  of  transporta- 
tion upon  the  criminal  himself,  upon  the  colony 
to  which  he  is  sent,  and  upon  the  home  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  defend  the  system  upon  either  of 
these  grounds.  Transportation  has  in  itself  no 
reformatory  influence;  it  relieves  the  home  coun- 
try from  the  presence  of  the  criminal,  but  it  does 
not,  like  hanging,  relieve  the  world ;  it  simply 
changes  the  scene  of  his  exploits;  and  it  affords 
no  guarantee  that  the  exile  will  not  return.  The 
supervision  of  criminals  at  a  distance  is  difiScult, 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Their  presence  in 
the  colony  is  a  constant  menace  and  a  social  peril. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  surrounded  with  proper  safe- 
guards. In  1840  the  Australians  demanded  of 
England  that  as  many  honest  emigrants  should 
be  sent  out  as  convicts,  aa  many  women  as  men, 
and  that  the  families  of  convicts  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  them.  —  The  third  and  only 
other  possible  form  of  forcible  repression  is  im- 
prisonment, by  which  culprits  are  removed  from 
society,  though  not  to  another  world,  nor  even 
to  another  country.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  term, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  prison  is  that  of  for- 
cible seclusion  from  the  outside  world.  Society 
ejects  the  prisoner,  with  no  higher  motive  than 
that  of  self-protection.  According  to  this  view, 
the  prison  is  a  substitute  for  execution  and  for 
transportation,  but  nothing  more.  — In  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  prison  it  is  easy  to  trace 
a  certain  logical  and  necessary  sequence,  corre- 
sponding to  the  order  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  ancient  history  small  mention  is  made 
of  prisons,  and  what  little  is  said  about  them 
leads  to  the  inference  that  their  principal  use  was 
as  temporary  abodes,  for  safe-keeping,  of  offend- 
ers awaiting  execution,  although  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  prisoners  were  often  released, 
probably  by  an  act  of  executive  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler,  and  sometimes  they  were  for 
years  forgotten,  as  was  the  case  with  Joseph,  in 
Egypt.  There  can,  however,  never  have  been 
any  age  in  which  prisons,  in  some  form,  were  not 
a  necessity,  for  one  purpose  or  for  another;  and 
while  the  prison,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  modem 
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invention,  some  of  the  features  of  otir  modem 
system  are  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  records  of 
the  past.  It  is  related,  for  instance,  that  in  China 
the  young  king,  Tai-Eia,  deaf  to  the  monitions 
of  his  minister,  Y-in,  instead  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  gave  himself  up  to 
«very  species  of  vice.  The  minister  tried  to  re- 
fonn  him;  but  the  king  would  not  listen.  There- 
upon Y-In  declared:  "  The  conduct  of  the  king 
is  but  a  series  of  vices;  his  associations  accord 
with  his  nature.  No  communication  must  be 
allowed  him  with  evil  companions.  (Solitary 
confinement.)  I  will  cause  to  be  built  a  palace  in 
Tong.  There,  near  the  ashes  of  his  royal  sire,  I 
will  give  him  instructions,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
no  longer  pursue  a  vicious  life."  (Reformatory 
discipline,  with  education  as  its  chief  feature.) 
Accordingly,  the  king  took  up  his  solitary  abode 
in  the  palace  of  Tong,  put  on  mourning  (a  prison 
dress  T),  and  at  length  entered  into  the  true  path 
of  virtue.  From  the  statement  in  the  Chinese 
work,  "Shu-King,"  written  about  2,600  years 
hefore  the  Christiui  era,  that  a  considerable  in- 
cloeme  of  land  was  assigned  to  the  inmates  of  a 
prison,  M.  Beltrani-Scalia  has  argued  that  the 
convicts  must  have  been  employed  in  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  allusions  to  prisons  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  but  too  familiar  to  require  citation 
here.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
there  is  no'provlaion  for  imprisonment  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  At  one  time  a  single  prison  sufficed 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people,  as  appears  from 
the  third  satire  of  Juvenal : 

Felices  proevornm  ataToel  telieis  dlCM 

Secnla!  qoae  qnondam  rab  r^bu  (tqne  tribonls 

Videnmt  ono  contentam  careere  Ronuun. 

This  was  probably  the  Mamertine  prison,  erected 
by  Ancius  Marcius,  to  which  a  second  was  added 
by  Kin^  TuUins,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  immediately  under  the  Mamertine.  The 
remains  of  this  famous  structure  are  still  pointed 
eat  to  travelers,  for  many  of  whom  a  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  spot,  on  account  of  the  tra- 
dition that  the  apostle  Paul  was  confined  here. 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  Rome,  transporta- 
tion was  known,  under  the  name  of  rekgatio  ad 
intulam;  and  penal  labor  was  required  of  oflend- 
ere,  who  were  employed  upon  public  works  and  in 
mines  and  quarries.  A  description  of  the  latomitt 
of  Syracuse  may  be  found  in  Cicero's  oration 
against  Verres.  The  great  thinker  Plato  antici- 
pated tlie  best  thought  of  our  own  times,  in  his 
book  "De  L^bus,"  where  he  has  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  following  words:  "  Let  there  be 
three  prisons  in  the  city — one  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  sentence ;  another 
for  the  amendment  of  disorderly  persons  and 
vagrants,  those  guilty  of  misdemeanore,  to  be 
called  a  tophronetterum  (that  is,  a  house  of  cor- 
nctk«,  a  place  for  teaching  wisdom  and  conti- 
nence), which  should  be  visited,  especially  at  night, 
by  the  magistrates  called  »ophrone*loi;  a  third, 
10  be  situated  in  the  country,  away  from  the  hab- 
itationa  of  men,  and  to  be  used  for  the  punish-  | 


ment  of  felons."  But  this  was  an  ideal  not  real- 
ized by  the  ancient  world,  a  legacy  to  us. — In 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  evolution  of  exist- 
ing prison  systems,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  progress  of  ciyilization  has  been  from  a 
condition  of  slavery  to  one  of  freedom,  and  that 
it  has  been  characterized  by  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  community  for  the  will  of 
the  individual,  and  by  legal  forms  instead  of 
summary  process.  Under  the  patriarchal  'and 
tribal  systems  of  social  organization,  the  father  of 
the  family,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  administered 
justice,  according  to  his  personal  conception  of  it, 
which  was  often  crude  and  barbarous  enough. 
He  alone  was  free ;  all  the  world  beside  were 
slaves.  Then  followed  the  invention  of  caste,  the 
emancipation  of  one  portion  of  the  community, 
the  distinction  made  between  slaves  and  freemen: 
under  this  system  justice  was  administered  to  the 
slave  by  his  immediate  owner  and,  master.  The 
ergagtuln  of  the  Romans  were  the  outgrowth  of 
this  phase  of  progress — strong,  well  guarded 
buildings,  in  which  criminal  and  refractory  slaves, 
or  slaves  disposed  to  run  away,  were  confined. 
The  feudal  system  came  next,  under  which  the 
face  of  Europe  was  dotted  with  castles,  which 
served  as  prisons,  as  well  as  fortified  places  of  res- 
idence. Our  word  "dungeon"  is  a  modification 
of  the  French  "donjon,"  or  castle-tower,  in  which 
the  feudal  lord-confined,  at  his  own  will,  his  vas- 
sals or  his  enemies.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  feudal  system,  this  arbitrary  power  of  im- 
prisonment came  to  an  end.  The  twenty-ninth 
section  of  magna  eharta  provides  that  "  no  free 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land." 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  further  guaranteed, 
in  England,  by  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpiu.  Under 
the  modem  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
punishment  is  inflicted  only  by  order  of  the  courts, 
after  judicial  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prison  itself  has  become 
a  mode  of  punishment,  which  in  ancient  times  it 
w<«8  not.  —  Thus  we  are  led  to  consider  the  second 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem  conception  of 
the  prison.  The  power  to  imprison  can  not,  in 
any  age,  have  been  dissociated  from  the  desire  to 
make  a  display  of  the  power  possessed,  in  order  to 
intimidate  others.  The  appeal  to  fear  always 
precedes  the  appeal  to  any  higher  motive.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  greatest  cruelties  were  per- 
petrated upon  prisoners.  Prisons  have  always 
been  places  of  execution.  They  have  often,  es- 
pecially in  the  middle  ages,  been  places  of  torture. 
Not  only  have  they  been  constructed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  adaptation  to  create  discomfort  and 
terror  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  of  which  notable 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  pozn',  or  wells,  in  the 
ducal  palace  of  Venice,  and  the  <niblietu»,  or  bot- 
tled-shaped  pits,  of  which  the  church  name  was 
vade  in  pace,  into  which,  from  deference  to  the 
maxim  Ecdegia  abfiorrei  a  sanguine,  certain  eccle- 
siastical prisoners  were  thrust,  to  die  there  of  star- 
vation; but  they  have  been  provided  with  the 
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most  elaborate  and  Taried  apparatus  for  the  in- 
flation of  physical  pain.  Beccaria,  in  Italy,  whose 
book  on  "Crimes  and  their  Punishment"  ap- 
peared in  1764,  was  the  first  who  impressed  the 
world  with  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  the  utility  of 
torture.  The  rack  and  the  boot  and  the  thumb- 
screw have  disappeared,  together  with  such  cruel 
corporal  punishments  as  mutilation,  hanging  by 
the  armpits,  branding  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.,  but 
the  MifTerence  between  these  and  the  scourge  or 
shower-bath  is  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  while 
science  has  invent^  a  new  torture,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  a  refractory  prisoner.  The 
experience  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  principle  that  punislunent  in  itself 
exercises  no  reformatory  influence ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  hardens  the  man  upon  whom  it  is  visited, 
and  excites  his  companions  in  crime  to  reprisals. 
In  the  war  between  society  and  the  criminal  class 
there  must  be  a  disarmament  upon  both  sides 
before  peace  can  be  declared. — But  without  cor- 
poral chastisement  the  greatest  suffering  may 
exist  in  prisons,  through  the  ignorance,  neglect, 
brutality  and  cupidity  of  those  to  whom  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  is  intrusted.  Promiscuous  as- 
sociation of  prisoners — the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  the  novice  in  crime  with  the  hardened  vil- 
lain, the  young  with  the  old — and  even,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  two  sexes;  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments; the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  cleanliness  or 
decency;  the  lack  of  discipline,  or  the  failure  to 
exercise  any  restraint  upon  the  conduct  of  prison- 
ers to  each  other,  varied  by  occasional  sudden  and 
violent  acts  of  interference;  and  the  practice  of 
extortion  by  granting  special  privileges  to  prison- 
ers who  pay  for  them;  these  were  the  evils  which, 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  aroused  the  world 
to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  a  reformation  of 
prisons.  —  In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a 
more  distinct  understanding  of  the  order  of  events, 
in  the  history  of  the  prison  reform  movement,  a 
chronolo^cal  table  of  principal  events  is  here  in- 
serted, which  is  not,  however,  designed  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  list  does 
not  pretend  to  be  complete ;  it  is  only  intended 
to  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Tabli. 

1S18.  Geoflrey  MansbnII,  of  Ony'g  Inn,  0«nt,  an  Inaolvvnt 
debtor,  pablisbed  his  book,  "  Buayea  and  Cbaneter 
ot  a  Priaon  and  PriBonere." 

1819.  James  1  eblpped  100  primnera  to  Virginia,  the  begin- 
ning of  English  transportation. 

MB.  Vincent  de  Psnl  appointed  chaplain  to  the  galleys,  at 
HfirBeilles. 

lOM.  John  Qrevlas,  a  minister,  who  liad  blmself  been  a 
prisoner  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on  account  of  hie 
religions  belief,  pnbllshed  a  book  against  tortnre. 

MS.    Jacob  Doepler's  "  Theatrom  Poenarnm. " 

Itn.  Organization  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
Dr.  Bray,  ciialrman  of  committee  of  prisons,  re- 
ported, and  afterward  published,  an  "  Essay  toward 
the  Keformation  of  Newgate  and  the  other  Prisons 
in  and  abont  London,"  in  which  he  proposed  tliat 
every  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  ceil. 

IIOL  Pope  Clement  XI.  bnilt  the  juvenile  prison  of  Saint 
Midiaei,  with  the  inscription:  Parumat  improboi 
totnereptend,  nM  fionoi  fgletaf  dixHplind. 


1710.    Peter  flic  Oreat  estaUiabed  tfensporlation  to  Siberia. 

17M.  "  Reflectiona  on  the  Prisons  of  the  BeUgiona  Orders," 
by  MabiUon,  appeared  in  France. 

17S8.  General  OtfeOiorpe  (afterward  the  ibnoder  of  Dbe 
state  of  Oeorgia)  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  honae  of  commona,  to  inqoln  Into  the  state 
of  English  Jails. 

17S5.  A  second  parliamentary  committee,  of  wUdi  William 
Hay  was  chairman. 

1748.  Hontesqnleu's  "Spirit  of  Laws"  published.  France 
slioliabed  the  galleys,  and  sobatitatod  for  them  the 
ioffnti. 

17M.    Beccaria  on  "  Crimes  and  their  Ponishment." 

1705.    Black8tone's"Commenter{es." 

1771.  Vllaln  XIV.,  of  Belginm,  pnbliahed  bis  First  If  emoir. 
proposing  to  convert  the  citadel  of  Qhent  into  a 
workhouse. 

1778.  Charles  Lorraine  ordered  the  oonstmction  of  the  orig- 
inal prison  of  Uhent,  octagonal  and  star«haped. 
Organization  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
Debtors.  Denne's  published  Letter  to  Sir  Bobeit, 
advocating  separate  imprisonment. 

1778.    John  Howard,  sheriff  of  Bedford. 

1774.    Jail  fees  abolished  in  England. 

iTTt.  Organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviat- 
ing the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

1778.  Howard  printed  the  flrst  edition  of  his  "SUte  of 
Prisons."  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  peni- 
tentiary in  England  was  passed  by  parliament;  this 
act  was  the  Joint  prodoctton  of  Howard,  Blackstone 
and  Eden,  but  remained  inoperative  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
transport  convicts  to  Australia. 

1780.  The  "  preparatory  qneetion  "  (torture  Ibr  the  poipose 
of  securing  a  confession  of  goUt)  abolUied  hi 
France. 

1788.  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Panl,  passed 
an  act  for  a  new  Jail  and  penitentiary  in  Gioaces- 
ter. 

1786.  Capital  and  corporal  pnnishment  abolished  in  the 

state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  solitary  system  of 
imprisonment  adopted  as  a  sulwtitute.  Conztrac- 
tion  of  the  Walnut  street  prison. 

1787.  England  sent  out  the  flrst  cargo  of  convicts  to  Aos- 

tralia. 

1788.  Organization  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London. 

1789.  France  abolished  torture. 

1790.  Death  of  John  Howard  in  the  Crimea. 

1791.  Jeremy  Bentham's  "  Panopticon."    The  French  Na- 

tional Convention  adopted  a  penal  code :  simple 
imprisonment  recognized  as  pnnialmient  for  the 
first  time  in  France. 

1792.  The  Gloucester  Jail,  in  England,  completed,  on  the 

solitary  plan.  * 

1801.    Torture  atralisbed  in  Rnssia. 

18ia    Elizat>eth  Fiy's  visit  to  Newgate. 

1814.  Louie  XVIII.,  of  France,  ordered  the  cosBtmction  of 
a  model  prison. 

181&.  OigiinizAtion  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prieon  Discipline. 

18M.  Mrs.  Fry  openi'd  a  school  in  Newgate.  Creation  of 
the  AulHim  penitentiary,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

1818.  Organization  of  the  New  York  Society  for  tlie  Pre- 

vention of  Pauperism.    Bazton*s  "  Inquiry." 

1819.  Hilbank  penitentiary,  in  London,  begun.    Organiza- 

tion of  the  Royal  Prison  Society  of  Prance.  Oigsn- 
ization  of  the  Prison  Aid  Society  of  St  Pclersbnrg. 
John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  organized  the  "  Friends  In 
Need." 

1821.  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  began  the  prepaiB- 
tlon  of  bis  "  System  of  Penal  Law." 

18».    Aet4  0eoigeIV.,c.B4— the  English  Jan  act 

18M.    Organization  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Sode^. 

18SS.  Opening  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  for  Juve- 
nile l^llnquents. 

1828.  M.  Charles  Lucas  published  "The  Penltentiaiy  Sys- 
tem of  Europe  and  America." 

1828.  Opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia. 

1881.  De  Tocqneville  and  Beaumont's  tour  of  inspeeUoB  et 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States. 
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MS-    I)T.WichenmtabUahedtheJ?a«A«£ratu,  stHambnig. 

1S3S.  Colonel  Uonteslsos  appointed  governor  at  the  piiiui 
at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 

1886w  Gtewford^a  report  to  the  Englisli  goTemment,  on 
American  ptiaons. 

18S7.    Tiait  of  DeHetz  to  the  United  States. 

ISa.   JoTenile  priaon  at  Parkhurat,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight. 

MBl  Opening  of  the  AgricDltnml  Colony  of  Hettiay,  near 
Toara,  baaed  on  religion,  the  family  principle,  and 
military  diacipUne.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  made 
Recorder  of  Birmingham. 

tUD.  Alexander  MaconocUe  appointed  governor  of  Norfolk 
laland.  Prince  Oacar,  of  Sweden,  pnbliahed  a  book 
OB  "  Pnniahmenta  and  Priaona." 

UO.  PentonvUle  prison,  in  London,  opened,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia plan. 

ISM.    Oiganizadon  of  the  New  York  Priaon  AsaodatiOD. 

1815.  International  Priaon  Congress,  at  FrankfortKm-the- 
Kain. 

IBM.    International  Prison  Congress,  at  Bmasela. 

18W.  Formation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  convict  prisons 
in  England. 

18GS.  Creation  of  French  penal  colony  at  Cayenne,  in 
Gaiana. 

18SS.    English  penal  servitnde  act. 

18M.  Formation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  convict  pris- 
ons In  Ireland,  of  which  Capt  Walter  Crofton  waa 
made  chairman. 

liBT.  Tianapottation  abolished  by  the  Snglish  parliament. 
International  Priaon  Congress  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Xain.  Organization  of  the  British  Association  for 
tfae  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

mn.  National  Prison  Congress  at  Cincinnati:  organization 
of  the  National  (C.  S.)  Prison  Association. 

1873.    International  Prison  Congress  of  London. 

I8i7.  Organization  of  the  Soci^t^  Qfn^rale  des  Prisons  at 
Paris. 

ax.    International  Prison  Congress  of  Stockholm. 

—The  above  skeleton  will  genre  its  purpose,  if  it 
iUustnites  the  thought  that  there  is  a  natural  order 
of  pn^reas  in  prison  reform;  that  prisons  are  first 
places  of  detention,  then  of  punishment,  and,  last 
of  all,  of  reformation ;  reformation  being  their 
highest,  as  custody  is  their  lowest,  aim.  There 
have  been  isolated  spirits  who  have  perceived  this 
buth  in  advance;  but  it  was  many  centuries  before 
it  took  possession  of  the  public:  yet  its  acceptance 
has  in  the  end  been  rapid  and  all  but  imiversal,  for 
which,  possibly,  thanks  may  be  due  to  steam  and 
to  electricity,  the  magicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment will  show  that  the  first  reformers  have  been 
tbosewho  have  had  opportunities  to  observeprison 
Hfe  from  the  inside;  that  sympathy  has  first  been 
awakened  for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  prison 
ayatem,  namely,  for  poor  debtors;  that  the  cruel- 
ties formerly  practiced  in  prisons  excited  a  reaction 
in  noble  minds,  which,  acting  like  leaven,  com- 
monicated  itself  in  the  end  to  the  public ;  and 
tiiat  science  and  religion  have  both  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a  more  rational  and  humane 
prison  discipline.  It  will  also  show  that  the  first 
Mep  in  priaon  reform,  everywhere,  is  classification 
of  prisoners,  which  may  or  may  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  individual  separation,  but  which  leads 
to  a  classification  of  prisons;  that  for  the  realiza- 
tkn  of  this  end,  a  centnil  administration  is  essen- 
tial By  classtflcation,  the  action  and  reaction  of 
prisoners  upon  each  other  is  checked,  if  not  wholly 
prevented.  The  second  step  is  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation, which  prepare  the  prisoner  for  the  re- 


peption  of  instruction,  and  incline  him  to  yield  to 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  for  his 
conversion  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  of  social 
order.  The  third  is  education,  which  includes 
not  only  religious  instruction,  but  mental  develop- 
ment, indoctrination  in  the  laws  of  social  life,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  trade  or  some  other  means  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood.  The  last  of  these 
ends  can  only  be  secured  by  the  introduction  into 
prisons  Of  organized  and  profitable  labor,  which 
has  the  further  recommendation,  that,  by  employ- 
ing the  prisoner's  time  and  thoughts,  it  makes 
discipline  more  easy,  while  it  also  tends  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  punishment.  A  system  of  ref ormatoiy 
influence,  such  as  is  here  indicated,  implies  trained 
officiails,  by  whom  alone  it  can  successfully  be 
administered,  and  that  again  implies  reasonable 
stability  and  permanence  in  office,  which  further 
implies  non-interference  for  political  reasons.  Suc- 
cess in  the  effort  at  reformation  implies  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner,  absolutely  or  conditionally, 
when  reformed.  Failure  in  this  effort  implies  the 
necessity  for  punishment  of  the  refractory  pris- 
oner, either  by  the  infliction  of  suffering,  by  the 
deprivation  of-  privileges,  or  by  the  increased  du- 
ration of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  modern  prison  system,  at  every 
stage  of  its  evolution,  revolves  around  one  oentnil 
thought — the  possibility  of  reformation;  that  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  its  one  animating 
purpose ;  that  the  hope  of  reformation  is  the  motive 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin;  and  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it  from  this  one  point  of 
view.  All  this  is  clear,  from  an  attentive  study 
of  the  history,  of  which  the  table  given  above  fa 
an  outline.  Reformation,  instead  of  removing  the 
prisoner  from  society,  restores  him  to  society,  by 
removing  him  from  the  criminal  class.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  highest  interest  of  society.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible,  which  is  a 
question  of  the  prisoner  himself,  his  nature,  his 
antecedents  and  his  habits.  —  The  attempt  to  solve 
this  question  has  led  to  the  development  of  two 
distinct  systems  of  prison  discipline,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
Auburn  plans,  or  the  separate  and  the  congregate 
systems.  The  first  of  these  insists  upon  the  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  by  day  and  night;  the  second, 
by  night  only.  From  these  two  a  third  has  been 
evolved,  which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  but  has  also  distinct  features  of 
its  own ;  this  is  commonly  known  as  the  Irish 
system,  because,  under  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  it  has 
been  most  fully  and  successfully  applied  in  Ire- 
land. —  The  first  experiment  with  the  strictly  cel- 
lular system  (by  oay  and  night),  sometimes  called 
the  solitary  or  separate  or  individual  system,  was 
made,  under  the  influence  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
in  the  Walnut  street  prison,  in  Philadelphia:  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Pennsylvania  system,  because 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  abandoned  it.  Its  essential  princi- 
ple is  the  complete  physical  separation  of  prisoneia. 
It  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  mutual  contact 
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between  them  is  of  necessity  corrupting,  and  that 
classiflcstion  upon  any  basis  except  that  of  indi- 
yidual  character  is  impossible  ;  in  other  words, 
each  prisoner  is  a  class  by  himself.  At  the  outset, 
solitary  imprisonment,  without  labor  or  recreation 
or  mental  contact  with  any  human  being,  even 
with  the  o£Scer8  of  the  prison,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  was  the  form  which  this  experiment 
assumed ;  but  the  severity  of  this  rule  has  now 
been  relaxed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it 
wrought,  in  some  cases,  both  to  the  body  and  the 
mind  of  its  subject.  At  present,  useful,  remu- 
nerative occupation  is  furnished  to  every  prisoner, 
in  his  cell,  and  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  the  officials 
and  with  authorized  visitors  from  the  outside,  who 
endeavor  to  exert  upon  him  a  salutary  and  reform- 
atory influence.  Certain  incidenbJ  advantages 
of  this  system  are  obvious,  namely:  the  impossi- 
bility of  combination  on  the  part  of  prisoners, 
which  renders  revolt  impossible,  and  gives  to  the 
prison  authorities  more  easy  and  certain  control; 
there  is,  therefore,  less  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  physical  force  in  the  discipline,  which  is  an 
advantage  to  the  prisoner  himself;  the  discipline 
can  be  more  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition,  tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
individual  convicts;  and  the  prisoner,  when  dis- 
charged, is  not  liable  to  be  recognized  by  any  who 
were  incarcerated  with  him;  he  nukkes  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  prison.  These  and  other  beneficial 
features  of  the  system  have  occasioned  its  very 
general  adoption  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Even  its  opponents  concede  its  merits,  when  they 
advocate  cellular  imprisonment  for  short  terms  of 
sentence,  and  applaud  the  Irish  system,  of  which 
cellular  imprisonment  is  the  initial  measure.  That 
it  has  produced  excellent  results  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  its  friends  claim,  that,  more  than  any  other 
system,  it  reduces  the  number,  of  reeidivut*,  that  is, 
of  discharged  convicts  who  lapse  again  into  crime. 
—  The  Pennsylvania  system  had  no  rival  in  the 
United  States,  for  many  years.  The  prison  at 
Auburn,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  organized 
upon  this  plan ;  but  after  a  year's  trial  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  "silent"  system  was  devised, 
to  take  its  place.  By  the  new  method  the  pris- 
oners were  employed  in  large  workshops  during 
the  day,  and  separation  between  them,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  was  acknowledged,  was  secured 
by  the  institution  of  a  rule  forbidding  them  to 
communicate  with  visitors  or  with  each  other. 
For  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  (which  could, 
at  best,  be  only  partial),  flogging  was  the  main 
reliance  of  the  keepers,  and  the  use  of  the  whip 
was,  for  many  years,  a  marked  feature  of  the 
system.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  require- 
ment of  absolute  silence  has  been  relaxed,  so 
that  all  congregate  prisons  with  separate  cells 
for  Bleeping  are  said  to  be  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
even  though  two  prisoners  occupy  one  cell  joint- 
ly. In  this  modified  sense  the  Auburn  system 
has  so  far  displaced  its  predecessor  and  rival, 
that  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  the  only  atricdy 
cellular  prison  for  convicts  of  the  higher  grades, 
in  the  United  States.  Many  causes  have  con- 
spired to  effect  this  result,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  impression  made  upon  spectators  by 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  men  at  work,  side  by 
side,  with  their  eyes  bent  down,  and  not  utter- 
ing an  audible  word;  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  congregated 
prisons;  the  ease  with  which  profitable  labor  can 
be  introduced  into  them,  especially  in  connection 
with  machinery  of  all  sorts;  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  contracting  out  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, thus  relieving  the  administration  of  finan- 
cial responsibility;  and  the  popular  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  solitary  confinement.  These  bave 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  higher 
considerations  relating  to  the  comparative  re- 
formatory influence  of  the  two  systems.  —  The 
Irish  system  was,  in  its  origin,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  experience  of  Capt.  Maconochie,  as  governor 
of  the  penal  settlement  of  Norfolk  island.  Con- 
ditional liberation,  or  the  "ticket  of  leave,"  wa» 
an  Australian  invention;  when  it  was  first  trans- 
planted from  Australia  to  England,  it  created  a. 
panic.  The  "  mark  "  system  was  also  an  AuBti»- 
lian  invention,  the  product  of  Maconochie's  own 
inventive  genius.  Add  to  these  "progressive" 
classiflcation,  and  the  "  intermediate  "  prison,  and 
we  have  the  four  elements  of  the  Crofton  sys- 
tem. M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  of  France,  fore- 
shadowed it,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Kheims,  in  1846,  in  which  he 
advocated  association  instead  of  separation  of 
prisoners  ;  but  association  modified  by  an  initial 
period  of  cellular  incarceration,  by  a  certain 
number  of  separate  and  successive  stages,  by  the 
employment  of  marks,  by  the  intermediate  prison, 
and  finally  by  conditional  liberation.  In  1854  Capt. 
Crofton  (afterward  Sir  Walter  Crofton),  who  bad 
for  one  year  previous  been  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Irish  prisons,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  directors  of  convict  pris- 
ons in  Ireland.  He  was  knighted  in  1862  for  his 
successful  administration  of  this  office,  which  he 
held  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  established  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  convicts  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  received  the  indorae- 
ment  of  the  Baron  von  Holtzendorf  of  Pniatia, 
Count  Cavour  and  M.  Beltrani-Scaliaof  Italy,  Dr. 
OuiUaume  of  Switzerland,  P*rof.  Mittermaier  of 
Heidelberg,Lord  Brougham  of  England,  and  othen 
equally  illustrious  and  equally  competent  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Briefly  described,  it  is  as  follows:  ft 
consists  of  four  separate  stages,  of  which  the  first  is 
not  less  than  eight  months  of  strictly  cellular  con- 
finement in  the  Mountjoy  prison,  Dublin,  with 
short  rations  and  no  employment  but  picking  oak- 
um for  the  first  half  of  the  time;  the  second  is  an 
indefinite  period  (not  less  than  one  year)  of  associat- 
ed imprisonment  at  Spike  island,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ireland,  where  the  prisoners  are  divid- 
ed into  four  classes,  and  are  promoted  from  one  to 
the  other,  according  to  their  conduct,  industry  and 
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diligence  at  school,  an  account  being  kept  with 
them  by  the  use  of  marks,  and  their  promotion  de- 
pends upon  their  record;  the  third  is  a  short  period 
(not  less  than  six  months)  of  probationary  detention 
in  a  condition  intermediate  between  imprisonment 
and  freedom,  at  Lusk,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Dublin,   where  the  men  are  trained  for  entire 
freedom,  and  their  capacity  for  it  is  tested,  prior 
to  their  liberation;  the  fourth  is  conditional  libera- 
tion, with  police  supervision.    The  intermediate 
prison  for  women  is  the  Oolden  Bridge  Refuge, 
three  miles  from  Dublin.     This  system  is  supple- 
mented by  a  very  perfect  system  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  after  their  discharge.    It  is 
posBible  that  its  beneficial  influence  in  preventing 
recommitments  is  also  aided  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Irish  emigrate  to  America.     The  princi- 
ples which  underlie  it  are :  an  inexorable  justice, 
which  will  not  remit  punishment  in  the  case  of 
any  convict;  the  holding  out  to  every  prisoner  of 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  release,  to  be  effected  by  his 
own  exertions;  the  employment  of  means  to  make 
him  the  agent  of  his  own  reformation ;  the  re- 
gard shown  for  the  public,  in  refusing  to  dis- 
charge any  prisoner  until  expiration  of  sentence, 
unless  he  gives  positive  evidence  of  his  capacity 
to  resist  temptation  ;    the  terrible  severity  with 
which  a  lapse  into  crime  is  punished;  and  the  rec- 
ogniiion  of  the  necessity  for  mental  and  social 
contact  between  prisoners,  after  cellular  separa- 
ration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  re-entrance 
into  the  world.  —  There  can  be  no  prison  system 
which  is  not,  in  some  form,  a  modification  of  one 
of  the  three  here  mentioned  and  described.    The 
application  of  these  several  forms  to  different 
classes  of  prisoners  (to  the  young,  to  women,  to 
first  offenders,   to  misdemeanants,  to  felons,   to 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  to  convicts  under  short 
and  long  sentences,  etc.),  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  social  state  of   different  nations,  constitute 
the  problem  of  penitentiary  science.  — The  details 
of  prison  administration,  though  of  intense  in- 
terest to  specialists,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
can  be  given  them  in  the  present  article.    Ques- 
tions which  have  been  much  discussed,  and  con- 
cerning which  a  great  variety  of  opinion  exists, 
are  such  as  these:  prison  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion; the  prison  staff;   mode  of  appointment  of 
officers;  tenure  of  oflSce ;  prison  dietaries;  labor 
in  prisons — as  a  reformatory  measure,  as  a  means 
of  redudng  the  cost  of  crime,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal,  as  it  affects 
the  interests  of  labor  outside  the  prison  walls, 
and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  on,   that  is, 
whether  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  pris- 
on authorities,  or  by  contracting  it  out   to  pri- 
vate persons  or  corporations ;  prison  sohools,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  normal  schools  for  train- 
ing prison  employes  in  their  duties ;  religious  in- 
stmction  in  prisons;  prison  libraries;  the  cor- 
respondence of  prisoners;  visits  to  prisoners  by 
their  friends  and  by  other  persons;  the  rights  of 
convicts  in  prison;  the  privileges  which  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  grant  them,  and  especially  the  effect  of 


allowing  them  a  percentage  of  their  earnings;  the 
dress  of  prisoners ;  disciplinary  punishments  in 
prison;  prison  registers,  and  the  use  of  photog- 
raphy as  an  aid  to  the  identification  of  escaped 
prisoners,  or  of  recidivists;  prison  statistics;  the 
proper  treatment  of  sick  prisoners  and  of  convicts 
who  are  or  who  become  insane ;  the  duration  of 
imprisonment,*  as  it  is  affected  by  life  sentences, 

*  There  are  but  three  possible  varlcUea  of  aentenees  for 
crime,  namely:  ftzed,  discretiomiry,  and  indeterminate.— A 
primltire  state  of  society  can  be  imagined,  in  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  penal  code,  all  offenses  are  Tisitcd  with  a 
single  extreme  penalty,  or,  at'  least,  in  which  the  amonnt  of 
torture  inflicted  is  limited  only  by  the  caprice  of  the  despot 
who  intlicts  it.  The  invention  of  a  scale  ot  punishments 
(ieheUe  de»  ptitus),  and  the  application  of  pauishment  ac- 
cording to  this  scale,  under  rules  preacril>ed  by  a  code,  may 
tw  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  onward  march  of  haman- 
ity  in  quest  of  that  ideal  justice  which  foreTer  eludes  dis- 
covery. Under  an  absolute  code,  sentences  are  fixed;  that 
is,  the  penalty  for  each  offense  is  named  in  the  code  itself, 
and  no  latitude  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
courts.  Bnt  experience  under  an  alMolnte  code  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  legislature  can  not  adjust  punishment  to 
guilt;  tliat  in  order  to  equality  of  punishment,  punishment 
must  he  more  flexible;  that  the  heinonsness  of  an  offense 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  character  of  the  act,  but  npon 
the  circumstances  of  its  commission,  and  the  cliaractcr  and 
motives  of  the  actor,  which  can  not  be  known,  except  as 
revealed  by  the  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  To  this 
conviction  is  due  the  amendment  of  the  code,  by  substitnt- 
Ing  for  definite  penalties  the  principle  of  maximum  and 
minimum  pnnlahmenta:  the  amount  of  punishment  in  each 
actual  case  is,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  determined 
by  the  court,  and  to  that  extent  the  sentence  is  discretionary. 
Under  this  system  the  legislature  shirts  from  its  own  shoul- 
ders to  those  of  the  judiciary  a  large  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  just  estimate  of  guilt.  But  the  courts  are  aa 
incapable  of  apportioning  pnnlsbment  as  Is  the  legislature: 
the  Inequality  of  punishment  against  which  the  system  is  a 
protest  still  exists:  convicts  feel  it,  prison  offlcera  see  It,  and 
Jadges  confess  It  One  sole  resource  Is  left,  namely,  again 
to  divide  the  burden  of  responsibility,  by  placing  it  in  part 
npon  the  officials  to  whom  the  custody  and  oversight  of  pris- 
oners are  committed.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  possibility  of 
such  a  solution  was  the  creation,  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
of  the  tickct-of-leave.  But  the  principle  of  conditional  lib- 
eration, once  recogniised,  gained  adherents  everywhere,  and 
it  lias  been  incorporated  in  many  penal  codes.  The  "  mark  " 
system  and  "good-time*^  laws  arc  outgrowths  of  tills  prin- 
ciple of  variability  in  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  de- 
pendent upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  himself.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  is  its  liigbest  and  latest  form.  It 
exists  only  in  theory,  not  having  been  rednccd  to  practice 
by  any  government,  but  is  advocated  by  many  able  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  and  in  the  care  of  criminals.  Under  this  ideal 
system,  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  courts  prescribe  any 
definite  terra  of  imprisonment;  maximum  and  minimum 
penalties  are  abolished;  the  conrt  passes  solely  upon  the 
criminality  "of  the  prisoner  under  indictment;  bis  release 
from  prison  depends  npon  his  amenability  to  discipline,  and 
the  estimate  formed  of  his  character  by  those  who  hold  him 
in  custody  and  under  observation,  and  by  whom  discipline 
or  "treatment"  Is  to  be  administered  to  him.  — To  this 
definition  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  it  is  essential  to  add 
the  briefest  possible  account  of  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  it.  It  lias  a  close  logical  connection  with 
that  theory  of  crime,  according  to  which  criminal  actions 
arc  the  product  of  disease;  crime  is  a  neurosis,  like  insanity 
or  idiocy,  and  should  be  so  treated ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  analo- 
gous to  insanity,  the  criminal  has  a  right  to  cure,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  analogous  to  Idiocy,  he  has  a  right  to  education, 
training  and  development;  prisons  should  be  regarded  and 
conducted  as  moral  hospitals  or  training  schools  for  moral 
imiieciies,  rather  than  as  places  of  punishment.  It  is  also 
connected  with  that  theory  of  moral  responsibility  which 
either  denies  its  existence  or  denies  that  it  can  be  judged  by 
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by  cnmulative  sentences,  by  "  good-time "  laws, 
and  by  executive  interference  ;  the  efFect  of  tran- 
sition from  a  state  of  imprisonment  to  a  state  of 
freedom  upon  tlie  prisoner  himself,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  continued  care  of  him  sulisequcnt  to 
his  discharge,  with  especial  reference  to  securing 
him  honest  employment.  —  The  tests  of  success- 
ful prison  administration  are :  1.  The  behavior  of 
prisoners  during  incarceration.  An  increased  per- 
centage of  suicides,  or  of  attempted  escapes,  or  of 
riotous  demonstrations,  or  even  of  disciplinary 

any  1>nt  Almlgbtf  Ood;  which  wonld  ellmlDate  from  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  all  thought  of  retribution  or  expiation; 
which  would  almndon  the  attempt  to  adjust  penalty  to  ill- 
desert;  and  which  denies  the  right  of  society,  if  not  of  God 
himself,  to  Inflict  punishment  upon  any  sentient  creature. 
Of  the  three  poeaible  bases  of  a  penal  code,  it  only  accepts 
two,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offender.  The  ttotvf  of  the  criminal  is  reduced  to  a 
dilemma:  he  can  ho  reformed,  or  he  can  not ;  if  he  can  be, 
he  slioald  be;  If  he  con  not  be  reformed,  he  shonld  be  held 
for  life,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  society  from  injory 
at  his  hands.  Uence,  Indeterminate  sentences  are  some- 
times cidled  reformation  sentences.  In  the  terse  language 
of  Ur.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  "To  our  limited  fac- 
ulties, crime  and  punishment  have  no  common  measure; 
OUT  [present]  conmc  of  proceeding  is  almost  as  vain  In 
practice  as  it  is  absurd  in  thi>ory;  and  in  truth,  there  re- 
main tor  US  but  two  modes  of  usefully  dealing  with  crim- 
inals—incopoeUation  and  rfformation."  —  It  is  evident  that 
tlie  questions  raised  by  the  advocates  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  cover  pretty  much  the  whole  field  of  human 
thought.  In  science,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  in 
politics  and  in  law.  To  ai^gne  them  exhaustively  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  first  principles  and  an  ezteosive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  science  and  of  history  are  essen- 
tial prerequisites.  —But  from  the  practical  side,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator,  the  question  is  one 
of  the  concentration  or  distribution  of  power:  wbat  powers 
shall  be  conferred  upon  prison  officers,  wliat  use  they  might 
malie  of  them  for  good  or  for  evil,  what  guarantees  can  be 
given  that  such  enormous  power  over  individuals  will  not  lie 
abused.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  a  question  what  lionefit,  in 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  or  the  repression  of  crime,  would 
follow  the  grant  if  made.  It  is  an  outward  obedience  only 
which  is  paid  to  power.  The  heart  is  moved  by  love;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  there  wonld  he  any  more  room  for 
the  ezereise  of  love  nnder  the  new  than  under  the  present 
system,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  increase  of  power 
begets  an  increase  of  fear,  and  that  under  the  influence  of 
fear  the  moral  character  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  tiion  to 
Improve.  It  may  well  be  asked :  If  the  adjustment  of  pen- 
al^ to  guilt  is  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislature  or 
any  court,  is  it  not  also  beyond  the  power  of  any  prison 
board  t  Or  if  we  discard  the  idea  of  penalty,  and  consider 
the  criminal  as  a  man  diseased,  what  assurance  can  wo  have, 
that  the  persistence  of  the  criminal,  as  of  the  insane,  temper- 
ament, will  not  detj  every  effort  for  its  eradication?  If  we 
concede  that  the  minority  are  susceptible  of  cure,  is  it  ]  ust  to 
Incaroente  tor  life  those  who  cannot  be  cured,  and  yet  whose 
criminality  may  be  of  too  feeble  a  type  to  involve  any  seri- 
ous peril  to  society  as  the  result  of  their  liberation?  and  if 
qot,  then  how,  and  by  what  trilmnal,  and  upon  wbat  |»inci- 
ple,  Is  the  date  of  their  relesse  to  be  determined?— There  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence ;  but  the  discussion  opens  up  such  a  wide 
range  of  investigation  and  reflection  as  to  make  it  interesting 
and  profitable  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  penology.  Its 
acceptance  wonld  put  an  end  to  the  debates  about  cumula- 
tive sentences,  restitution  sentences,  life  sentences,  a  scale 
of  penalties,  the  assimilation  of  penalties,  and  many  other 
authtidiary  questions  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  With  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  sentence,  society  would  return  to 
Its  original  position  and  conviction,  that,  in  one  way  or  in 
another,  the  expulsion  of  irreclaimable  oilenders  is  a  neces- 
sity. No  more  complete  confession  of  the  failure  of  *'Ti«tit^g 
nodes  of  dealing  with  crime  can  well  Iw  imagined. 


punishments,  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  crudty, 
or  vaciliation  in  the  discipline.  %  The  sanitary 
condition  of  prisons,  and  especially  the  death 
rate.  8.  The  numlwr  of  recidivists,  or  recom- 
mitments. 4.  The  general  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  crime  perpetrated.  5.  The  finan- 
cial result;  but  too  much  relatively  may  be  made 
of  financial  success,  since  it  may  be  attained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  other  ends  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. —  For  the  application  of  these  tests,  scien- 
tific observation,  continued  for  a  term  of  yean, 
is  essential;  such  observation  must  be  by  inspec- 
tion, and  by  the  accumulation  and  digestion  of 
statistical  information:  it  implies  trained  olwerv- 
ers  with  authority  to  collect  information,  and 
an  organized  system  of  retuma.  Hence  the  ef- 
fort to  organize  a  system  of  international  pen- 
itentiary statistics,  of  which  H.  Beltrani-Scalia 
is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  persistent 
advocate,  but  which  has  thus  far  failed.  As  for 
this  coimtry,  the  absence  of  any  approadt  to 
unity  in  the  organization  of  our  prison  syatem 
renders  it  peculiarly  diflicult  to  collect  data  for  a 
trustworthy  estimate  of  its  actual  effect  in  the 
repression  of  crime.  The  percentage  of  failure 
is  undoubtedly  large.  The  causes  of  this  failure 
are  obscure:  whether  it  is  due  to  the  perristenoe 
of  the  criminal  character,  or  to  the  want  of  ex- 
perience and  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  prison 
(^cers,  or  to  faulty  methods  of  organization  and 
discipline.  — The  failure  of  the  prison  everywhere 
to  accomplish  the  work  which  is  desired  and  ex- 
pected of  it,  has  led  some  bold  thinkers  to  predict 
its  abolition,  but  without  clearly  indicating  xebat 
is  to  take  its  place.  There  are  very  many  who 
believe  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it, 
and  too  much  use  made  of  it;  they  would  prrfer 
to  see  more  use  made  of  judicial  admonition  and 
police  supervision.  One  thougtit  seems  to  run 
through  all  the  publications  with  which  the  press 
has  teemed,  for  some  years  past — books,  pam- 
phlets, reports,  addresses,  transactions  of  prison 
and  other  societies,  and  of  prison  congitsses  at 
home  and  abroad:  it  is  that  the  prevention  of 
crime  is  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  its  represaioo. 
To  prevent  it,  wc  must  stop  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  These  causes  are  to  be 
sought,  either  in  the  character  of  the  individual 
who  commits  crime,  or  in  his  cireumstances.  llie 
criminal  himself  has  become  the  object  of  atten- 
tive study,  in  his  physical  as  well  as  in  his  mental 
and  moral  organization,  with  a  view  to  detennine 
how  far  he  is  normal  and  how  far  abnormal,  and 
how  far  any  departure  from  a  normal  type  whidi 
he  presents  for  our  consideration,  is  due  to  he- 
reditary predisposition  to  crime;  in  other  words, 
whether  there  is  a  criminal  neurosis.  The  con- 
nection between  crime  and  the  social  miUen  has 
become  apparent,  and  causes  of  crime  are  found 
not  only  in  ignorance,  in  intemperance,  in  idle- 
ness, in  destitution,  and  in  the  want  of  friends 
and  of  a  home,  but  in  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  the  character  and  amount  of  the  food 
supply,  in  bad  legislation  and  vicious  customa,  in 
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inefficient  p(dice  r^ulations,  and  a  lax  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Human  nature  is  as  sensitiTe  to 
its  aanoandings  as  is  an  electrometer  to  the  elec- 
tric eaireiit,  and  whatever  tends  to  elevate  man- 
liind,  to  improte  its  condition  either  physically 
or  mentallj,  tends  also  to  the  elimination  of  crime. 
The  reformation  of  morals  is  a  part  of  the  general 
advance  of  civUization,  and  each  part  must  ad- 
vance with  the  whole,  something  as  a  railway  car- 
riage goes  forward  or  backward  with  the  train  of 
wUch  it  forms  a  part.  Too  much  dependence  is 
not  to  be  placed  upon  any  prison  system.  It  is  al- 
ways to  be  remembered  that  no  system  will  suc- 
ceed in  tlie  hands  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest 
man;  while  even  a  bad  system,  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest  and  able  man,  may  be  productive  of  the 
best  resolta.  Fbbd.  H.  Winks. 

PRITATE  BELLS.     (See   Parliamtentabt 
Uw.) 

PRITATE  CALENDAR.    (See  Pabuamkht- 
ABT  Law.) 

PRITATEERING  is  the  act  or  the  employ- 
ment of  attacking  and  seizing  vessels  or  other 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  at  sea,  by  means 
of  privateers.  —  Privateers  are  armed  vessels  that 
are  owned,  equipped  and  officered  by  one  or  more 
private  peiaons,  but  sailing  under  a  commission, 
nsnally  called  letters  of  marque,  from  a  belligerent 
state,  which  empowers  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  it  is  granted  to  attack  and  seize,  at  sea,  ves- 
ids  or  other  property  of  its  enemy.  —  The  right 
to  nae  suc^  vessels  in  maritime  war  is  recognized 
by  international  law;  their  employment  wasnec- 
eanry  till  states  established  permanent  public  na- 
vies ;  their  use  since  that  time  has  been  claimed 
to  be  advantageous  to  states  having  small  navies, 
because  it  enables  them  to  increase  their  nav^ 
force  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  cost,  and  thus 
leods  to  prevent  a  state,  with  a  powerful  navy, 
from  having  an  undue  advantage  over  another 
■tste  whose  marine  is  mainly  commeicial.  — The 
disidvantages  of  using  privateers  are,  that,  their 
aervices  being  obtained  by  allowing  their  owners 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  to  their  crews 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  vessels  or  other  prpper- 
ty  they  may  captiue,  and  their  officers  and  crews 
not  being  under  naval  discipline,  the  desire  of 
prize  tends  to  lead  both  officers  and  crews  beyond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  war,  to  produce  disregard 
o(  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  continue  lawless- 
nos  after  the  return  of  peace.  —  These  evils,  the 
THjHd  growth  of  neutral  interests,  and  the  increas- 
ing dUtoilty  of  fitting  out  vessels,  by  private 
means,  suited  to  the  conditions  of  modem  mari- 
time  war,  have  led,  during  the  past  century,  to 
repeated  efforts  to  abolish  privateering.  In  1785 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
negotiated  by  Franldin,  bound  the  contracting 
states,  in  case  bostilities  arose  between  them,  not 
to  use  privateers.    In  1793  the  French  assem- 

Uy  agreed  to  suppress  privateering,  but  without 


effect.  In  18S8  the  United  States  unsucceesfully 
tried  to  secure  the  same  object  by  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  In  the  Mexi- 
can war  the  United  States  issued  no  letters  of 
marque,  and,  although  Mexico  issued  such  letters, 
they  were  not  taken  by  foreigners,  because  munic- 
ipal laws  or  treaties  forbade.  In  the  Crimean  war 
neither  of  the  belligerents  issued  letters  of  marque. 
At  the  close  of  this  war  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  uniting  in  the  belief  that  private  armed 
ships,  maintained  at  private  cost  for  private  gain, 
and  often  necessarily  for  a  long  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  regular  naval  force  of  the  state,  could 
not  be  kept  under  proper  control,  signed  the  dec- 
laration of  Paris  (April  16,  1866),  the  first  article 
of  which  reads  :  "Privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished."  Since  that  time  all  the  important 
states  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  have  become 
signataries  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  except  the 
United  States,  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  declara- 
tion binds  only  its  signataries  when  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  leaves  them  free  to  use  privateers 
when  at  war  with  other  states.  —  The  refusal  et 
the  United  States  to  sign  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
which  secured  to  its  signataries  privileges  wliich 
it  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain,  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  since  1828,  and  a  belief 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  large  commercial 
marine,  might  be  unable  to  adequately  protect  itself 
against  belligerent  states  with  powerful  navies, 
without  the  aid  of  privateers.  The  United  States, 
however,  agreed  to  become  a  party  to  the  decla- 
ration if  its  signataries  would  amend  it  by  adding 
a  provision  protecting  from  capture  all  private 
property  at  sea,  not  contraband.  This  proposition, 
called  the  "  Marcy  "  or  "American"  amendment, 
not  being  accepted  by  the  signataries,  was  with- 
drawn in  18S7.  — In  1861,  Oreat  Britain  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  induce  the  confederate  govem- 
meat  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  The 
United  States  thereupon  offered  to  accede  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  hoping 
thereby  to  obtain  an  international  right  to  treat 
confederate  privateers  aa  pirates.  Great  Britain, 
having  accorded  the  character  of  belligerents  to 
the  couf  ederatjes,  had  practically  recognized  their 
right  to  employ  privateers,  and  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  was  declined  unless  the  United 
States  would  admit  that  its  signature  should  not 
have  "any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  in- 
ternal differences  (now)  prevailing  in  the  United 
States."  .This  attempted  restriction  by  one  state 
of  a  declaration  of  so  general  and  permanent  a 
character,  and  to  which  so  nukny  states  were  par- 
ties, was  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  and 
its  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  has  not 
yet  been  made.  The  confederate  states  having 
offered  letters  of  marque  to  subjects  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  congress  of  the  United  States  authorized 
the  president  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but,  as 
nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  had  warned  their 
subjects,  that,  if  they  served  in  privateers  in  the 
war,  their  governments  would  not  interfere  to  pro- 
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tect  them,  and  as  the  United  States  had  threatened 
to  treat  such  persons  as  pirates,  no  avowedly  for- 
eign private  armed  vessels  took  letters  of  marque 
(from  the  confederate  government),  and  the  osten- 
sibly confederate  vessels  were  commissioned  as  of 
its  regular  navy;  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  did  not  make  use  of  his  power  to  issue  let- 
ters of  marque. —  Duringthe  Franco-Qerman  war, 
in  1870,  a  royal  decree  of  Prussia  ordered  the  cre- 
ation of  a  volunteer  navy.  The  owners  of  vessels 
were  invited  to  fit  them  out  for  attack  on  French 
ships  of  war  ;  bounties  were  oflfered  ;  the  crews 
were  to  be  under  naval  discipline,  but  they  were 
to  be  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ships;  the 
officers  were  not  to  be  regular  naval  officers.  The 
French  government  protested  against  the  use  of 
such  a  volunteer  navy  as  an  evasion  of  the  en- 
gagement not  to  employ  privateers,  by  which 
Fmssia  was  bound  by  the  declaration  of  Paris. 
The  sole  real  difference  discoverable  between  pri- 
vateers and  such  a  volunteer  navy  is,  that  the 
latter  is  under  naval  discipline.  —  la  war  all  cap- 
tives vest  originally  in  the  state,  and  the  commis- 
don  which  alone  gives  privatcersmen  a  legal  inter- 
est in  a  valid  prize  must  be  kept  on  board  of  their 
vessel.  Sailing  under  a  commission  from  each  of 
two  belligerent  states  is  piratical ;  acting  under 
two  or  more  commissions  granted  by  allied  states 
against  a  common  enemy  is  irregular,  but  not 
piratical.  The  persons  to  whom,  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  and  the  conditions  upon  which,  states 
issue  letters  of  marque,  vary  with  their  municipal 
laws.  Persons  applying  for  such  letters  are  usu- 
ally required  to  give  large  bonds  that  they  will 
conform  to  the  usages  of  war,  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  granting  state,  observe  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  and  bring  into  port,  except  in  cases  of 
overwhelming  necessity,  all  captures  for  adjudica- 
tion by  a  prize  court.  —  Where,  as  in  the  United 
States,  no  positive  municipal  law  exists  upon  the 
subject,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  owners  and 
officers  of  privateers  are  liable  in  damages  for  ille- 
gal conduct,  when  admittedly  engaged  in  pri- 
vateering beyond  the  amount  of  security  given, 
and  that  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of 
the  property  unlawfully  injured  or  destroyed.  — 
Treaties  of  varying  duration  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  them  by  the  United  States,  with  France, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Colombia,  which  forbid  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  either  contracting  state,  while  they  are  at 
peace,  to  accept  letters  of  marque  from  a  third 
state,  at  war  with  the  other  contracting  state. 
Municipal  laws  often  prohibit  the  citizens  or 
subjects  over  whom  they  are  set  from  taking 
privateering  commissions  from  a  foreign  state. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  both  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  impose  severe  penalties  on  citizens 
or  residents  who  accept  commissions,  equip  pri- 
vateers or  enlist  men  for  service  in  any  foreign 
war.  See  Wheaton's  ItUemaUondl  Law,  8th  ed., 
by  Dana,  sec.  868,  and  note;  Kent's  Oommenlarie*, 
12th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  98-102;  Woolsey's  Intenuir 
tionai  Lorn,  sees.  127-180 ;  Twiss'  Law  of  Natum* 


(Time  of  War),  chap.  10;  Hall's /nfernotibnaJZaw, 
pp.  458-456  ;  Journal  of  Social  Sdenee,  No.  10, 
1879,  art.  "United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,"  by  T.  S.  Woolsey;  Brituh  Fbrtign  BnUit- 
mem  Act,  1870;  Bevued  Staiutet  vf  Uie  UnUed  State*, 
title  67.  Jambs  FiJBBASKs  Colbt. 

PBITHEOE.    (See  Pabuahehtaby  Law.) 

PRIZES,  Xarttime.  A  maritime  prize  is  a 
vessel  or  cargo  or  other  property  which  is  lawfully 
captured  in  war  at  sea  by  authority  of  a  belligerent 
state.  — By  modem  international  law  the  fact  of 
maritime  capture  does  not  vest  the  thing  seized 
with  the  character  of  prize,  nor  pass  a  perfect 
title  to  the  belligerent  state  imder  whose  authority 
the  capture  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or,  through 
it,  to  any  of  its  agents,  until,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  that  such  seizure  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  war,  a  competent  court  of  the 
belligerent  state  by  whose  authority  the  captor 
acts,  has  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Nor  can  property  in  the  thing  captured  at  sea  be 
transferred  in  favor  of  a  neutral  vendee  or  re- 
captor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  such 
a  court  has  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation; 
and  the  possession  of  the  thing  captured  at  sea 
by  the  belligerent  state  of  the  captor,  until  such 
court  has  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation, 
is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  noay  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  entitled.  —  A  competent 
court,  for  the  purpose  above  described,  is  any 
court  of  the  belligerent  state  under  whose  author- 
ity the  capture  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  maritime  capture. 
Such  a  court  is  commonly  called  a  prize  court. 
In  the  United  States  such  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  federal  courts,  beginning  with  a  district 
court,  with  appeal  up  through  the  circuit  courts 
to  the  supreme  court.  A  prize  court  may  sit 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  state  of  the  captor 
or  in  that  of  any  allied  8tat«,  but  not  in  that  of 
a  neutral  state,  and  its  sentence  of  condemnation 
may  be  valid,  though  the  thing  captured  has  never 
been  in  its  actual  custody,  or  is  in  a  neutral  port 
or  is  not  in  existence,  when  pronounced.  —  The 
necessity  of  inquiry  by  a  prize  court  into  the  law- 
fulness of  maritime  captures  results  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  belligerent  states  to  neutral  states 
for  aggressions  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  maritime  captures  are  neutral  property 
"charged  as  involved  in  violation  of  rights  of 
war,  or  property  whose  nationality  as  neutral  or 
hostile  is  doubtful." — The  duty  of  a  captor  in 
war  on  stopping  a  vessel,  according  to  the  author- 
ities below  cited,  is  to  make  such  examination  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  to  release  the  vessel 
unless  there  is  probable  cause  for  a  fuller  exami- 
nation by  a  prize  court.  If  such  cause  is  found, 
the  captor's  duty  is  to  send  the  vessel,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  into  a  convenient  port  of  his  own  stale 
(the  modem  practice  of  neutrals  prohibiting  the 
use  of  their  ports  by  the  prizes  of  a  bdligerent. 
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except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  only  whOe  the 
necessity  exists)  for  such  fuller  examination,  to- 
gether with  all  the  papers,  cargo  and  other  evi- 
denoe  on  board,  unaltered,  and  with  all  persons  on 
board  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  owners  as  witness- 
es.   If  the  vessel  stopped  is  a  neutral  vessel,  the 
captor's  duty  is,  after  examination,  either  to  re- 
lease the  vessel  absolutely  with  her  cargo,  papers 
and  passengers,  Or  to  complete  his  capture,  and 
tend  her  into  a  convenient  port  of  his  own  state 
for  further  examination  by  a  prize  court.    He  can 
not  take  any  middle  course  in  such  a  case.    Ne- 
cessity wUl  excuse  the  captor  from  sending  in  the 
Teseel  seized.     If  she  is  unseaworthy,  or  there  is 
imminent  danger  of   immediate  recapture,  or  if 
in  infectioua  disesise  is  on  board,  he  may  destroy 
or  abandon  the  vessel  seized,  but  he  must  preserve 
all  papers  and  persons  on  board,  for  the  validity 
of  his  acts  is,  even  in  such  cases,  matter  for  the 
idjndication  of  a  prize  court. — lif,  after  seizure 
of  a  vessel,  she  escapes  from  her  captor,  or  is  re- 
ttken,  or  if  the  owner  ransoms  her,  before  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  the  property  is  thereby 
leTested.  —  £ven  tbou^  no  controlling  necessity 
prevents  the  sending  into  a  convenient  port  of  the 
thing  sdzed,  some  states  (among  them,  the  United 
States)  aDow  their  captors  to  release  the  vessel  or 
other  property  captured  at  sea,  upon  a  written 
agreement,  made  and  delivered  by  or  on  behalf 
of  its  owners,  to  give  something  of  value  to  the 
captor.    This  written  agreement  is  called  a  ran- 
som bill,  and  with  it  hostages  have  sometimes 
been  given  to  the  captor  as  collateral  security  for 
the  fnlfillment  of  the  contract.    The  receipt  for 
thennaom  Mil  is  a  passport,  entitling  the  releasee 
to  pursue  a  definite  voyage  within  a  definite  time 
without  liability  to  capture  by  any  one  acting 
under  authority  of  the  state  of  the  captor,  or  its 
ally.    Failure  to  comply  strictly  with  the  terms 
of  the  ransom  bill  revives  the  liability  to  capture, 
nnless  it  can  be  clearly  proven  that  such  failure  is 
doe  to  unavoidable  necessity.     If  the  ransomed 
Tessel  or  other  property  is  lost  before  completion 
of  the  prescribed  voyage,  the  ransom  is  still  due, 
nnksR  the  captor  expressly  insured  the  releasee 
^ainst  the  perils  of  the  sea.    If  the  ransomed 
TesBel  or  other  property  is  recaptured  on  a  diflei^ 
fat  voyage  from  that  described,  or  after  the  time 
Unuted,  and  is  adjudged  a  lawful  prize,  the  price 
of  the  ransom  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
tbe  prize,  and  given  to  the  first  captor,  and  the 
readue  is  given  to  the  second  captor.     The  recap- 
tare  of  the  ransom  bill  discharges  the  obligation 
of  tbe  releasee,  but  the  death  or  flight  of  hostages 
given  with  the  ransom  bill  does  not.  —  If  a  captor, 
stopping  a  vessel  at  sea,  is  not  relieved,  after  such 
examination  as  circumstances  there  permit,  from 
the  duty  of  sending  her  in  for  adjudication,  and 
•f  «be  is  not  revested  in  her  original  owner  by  re- 
capture or  ransom,  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
vessel  or  other  property  will  be  made  by  the  prize 
wwrt,  and  the  property  will  either  be  restored  to  its 
oiiginai  owner  or  condemned.    The  procedure  in 
pnze  courts  is  summary,  and  not  in  the  nature  of 


litigation  int«r  parte*,  or  ex  parte.  Prima  faeie 
the  vessel  or  other  property  captured  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state.  Opportunity  is  given  to  any 
person  or  state,  not  an  enemy,  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  vessel  or  other  property,  to  establish  a  ri^ 
of  restitution.  If  no  claimant  establishes  a'right 
to  restitution,  the  vessel  or  other  property  is  con- 
demned. If  any  claimant  establishes  a  right  to 
restitution,  he  is  entitled,  not  only  to  the  cap- 
tured property,  but  to  damages  from  the  captor, 
if  the  seizing  and  sending  were  without  probable 
cause.  If  a  state  does  not  submit  the  question  of 
prize  to  adjudication,  or'  if  its  prize  court  is  not 
constituted,  or  does  not  proceed,  in  the  manner 
recognized  by  the  usages  of  nations,  or  if  the 
state  should  confiscate  property  against  the  decis- 
ion of  its  own  prize  court,  the  state  whose  rights 
or  whose  subject's  rights  are  oiTected  has  cause  of 
complaint,  and  the  question  becomes  political.  — 
Upon  condemnation,  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  prize  depends  upon  municipal  law. 
Some  states  distribute  such  proceeds,  called  prize 
or  head  money,  among  the  captors  as  a  reward  for 
bravery,  and  to  encourage  future  maritime  cap- 
tures from  their  enemies.  —  The  compensation  to 
which  recaptors  are  entitled,  called  salvage,  is  de- 
termined by  municipal  law  between  vessels  of  the 
same  state,  and  by  treaty  between  vessels  of  allied 
states,  and,  commonly,  by  the  principle  of  rec- 
iprocity between  vessels  of  other  states.  —  See 
Wheaton's  Intemationai  Late,  sees.  850-890,  and 
Dana's  note,  pp.  480-488 ;  Kent's  Oi>mmentairi«$, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  100-116;  Vfoailaey'BlntemaiiofuULaw, 
sees.  148-1S8;  Beeited  Statutes  of  the  U.  8.,  sees. 
4618-46SS.  Jaheb  Faikbaskb  Colbt. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TfEALTH.  The  word 
production,  which,  in  ordinary  language,  means 
the  giving  birth  to,  or  producing,  without  regard 
to  the  utility  of  the  thing  produced,  or  the  outlay 
required  for  that  production,  takes,  in  economki 
science,  a  particular  meaning,  much  more  restrict- 
ed, more  exact  and  more  absolute.  This  word,  in 
political  economy,  is  applied  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  values,  considered  apart  from  their  dis- 
tribution and  their  consumption;  and,  scientiflc- 
ally  speaking,  it  can  be  applied  only  to  work  re- 
sulting in  a  product  of  a  value  superior,  or  at 
least  equal,  to  that  of  the  services  of  every  kind 
which  that  operation  has  taken.  It  is  only  when 
this  balance  is  obtained,  that  there  is  truly  produc- 
tion. There  would  be  destruction  on  the  contrary 
hypothesis,  that  is,  if  the  value  produced  was 
found  to  be  inferior  to  the  sum  of  those  necessa- 
rily consumed  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  this  is  so 
true,  that,  if  one  attempted  to  repeat  tbe  same 
operation  a  certain  number  of  times  he  would 
finally  destroy  the  entire  sum  of  the  values  he 
had  originally  employed  in  the  experiment,  so 
that  it  would  become  physically  impossible  to  re- 
peat it.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  in  political 
economy,  what  is  called  prodvciion,  and  the  only 
operation  susceptible  of  being  characterized  as 
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productive,  is  that  which,  taking  {ereiything  into 
account,  results  in  a  sum  of  values  superior,  or  at 
least  equal,  to  that  which  has  had  to  be  devoted  to 
it;  and,  in  trutli,  it  is  this  exact  estimation  of  the 
result,  this  strict  reckoning  of  the  consequences, 
for  good  or  evil,  for  profit  or  loss,  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  of  our  labors,  our  operations,  our 
enterprises  of  every  kind,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  given  to  the  investigations  of  po- 
litical economy  the  character  of  a  science,  and 
which  has  made  its  intervention  sometimes  appear 
to  ignorant  or  evil-intentioned  rulers  so  much  to 
be  dreaded.  —  But  if  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  essential  meaning  given  to  the 
word  production  in  political  economy,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  still  far  from  having  exhausted 
the  controversy:  in  the  first  place,  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  kinds  of  labor  that  should  be  called 
productive:  and  secondly,  on  the  analysis  of  the 
means  by  which  production  takes  place.  This 
controversy  has  lasted  ever  since  the  first  sys- 
tematic efforts  were  made,  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  [now  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. — Trana- 
kUor],  to  raise  political  economy  to  the  condition 
of  a  science;  and,  first  to  speak  only  of  the  ques- 
tioQ  of  knowing  what  kinds  of  labor  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  qualified  as  productive,  it  seems  to 
VB  that  people  are  not  yet  well  settled  in  that  re- 
gard, either  as  to  the  category  of  the  kinds  of 
labor  which  act  upon  things,  or,  above  all,  as  to 
that  of  the  kinds  of  labor  whose  efforts  are  ex- 
erted directly  on  man.  One  can  not  deny,  for 
example,  that  the  nomenclature  of  kinds  of  labor 
of  the  first  category  presents  omissions  and  inac- 
curacies that  are  quite  serious.  —  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  entire  class  of  labors,  viz.,  that  of 
the  extractive  industries,  which  has  become  far  too 
considerable  for  it  to  be  possible  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  differs 
too  much  from  all  the  others  for  it  to  be  allow- 
able to  confound  it  with  any  other  class.  How 
incomprehensible  that  any  one  should  omit  to 
speak  of  a  class  of  industries  capable  of  throw- 
ing  upon  the  market  masses  of  products  compar- 
able to  those  furnished  by  hunting,  fishing,  the 
industry  of  the  wood  cutter,  the  quarry  man, 
and,  above  all,  the  minerl  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  permit  them  to  be  confounded,  as  is  some- 
times done,  with  agricultural  industry!  What  is 
there  in  common  between  arts,  which,  confining 
themselves  to  extracting  from  waters,  forests  and 
earth  the  materials  for  a  multitude  of  industries, 
employ  for  that  purpose  only  mechanical  forces, 
and  an  art  which,  like  agriculture,  is  devoted  to 
the  multiplication  and  improvement  of  useful  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  which,  for  that  purpose, 
makes  use  of  a  force  so  special,  so  little  under- 
stood, so  delicate  to  manage,  as  lifef  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  confound  them,  as  is  also  done, 
with  the  transportation  industry;  for,  like  that  in- 
dustry, the  extractive  arts  do,  in  fact,  change  the 
place  of  things  which  they  supply  for  consump- 
tion. But  they  are  not,  like  it,  confined  to  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  place:  their  craft  especially 


ctmsists  in  the  very  fact  of  extraction,  an  indns- 
trial  action  very  dUBcult  to  practice,  in  all  cass 
very  unlike  that  of  transportation;  and  there  is 
no  other  way  but  to  make  of  it  an  altogether  sep- 
arate class  of  labors,  under  the  name  of  the  ex- 
tracting arts  or  extractive  industries.  — Anothec 
serious  inaccuracy  to  be  noted  in  the  nomenela- 
ture  of  the  arts  which  are  exercised  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  is  the  application  of  the  tcnn  trade  to 
the  business  of  transportation.*    Trade  has  pot 
people  in  the  way  of  that  industry,  has  taught 
them  to  specialize  it,  has  led  them  to  recognise 
how  an  intelligent  removal  of  things  ao  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  whoever  needs  th«ni, 
may  contribute  to  production;  but  it  has  not,  for 
all  that,  become  the  art  of  transportation,  the  car- 
rying industry.    The  carrying  industry  is  «  vast 
business,  clearly  distinguished  from  all  others, 
and  should  accordingly  have  its  separate  name: 
Wo  can  not  give  it  the  name  of  trada  without  do- 
ing violence  to  language,  without  miserably  mH- 
tilating  it,  in  fact;  and  it  is  so  mudi  the  more  im- 
possible  to  call  the  transportaticm  industry  trade, 
because  the  term  trade  is  applied  to  a  class  of  £Kt8 
altogether  different,  which  should  also  have  its 
appropriate  appellation.    To  trade  is  to  buy  in 
order  to  sell  again;  it  is  not  an  act  peculiar  to  one 
class  of  workmen;  it  is  an  act  absolutely  comraoo 
to  all:  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  busi- 
ness, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  which  peo- 
ple do  not  begin  by  purchases  and  end  by  sales. 
If  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or  other  means  of  con- 
veyance buys  things  in  one  place  to  sell  them  in 
another,  the  manufacturer  buys  them  under  one 
form  to  sell  them  under  a  (Ufferent  oae;  whf>- 
ever  practices  any  handicraft,  art  or  function,  has 
begun  by  acquiring  aptitudes,  talents,  faculties, 
which  he  afterward  continually  sells  under  the 
form  of  services.   Everybody,  then,  buysand  seUs, 
and  buys  in  order  to  sell.    Only,  between  the  pur^ 
chases  and  the  sales  wliich  every  one  makes,  then 
intervenes  some  labor,  some  art,  the  intdligsnt 
practice  of  which  constitutes  his  avocation:  and, 
to  recur  to  the  people  whose  bnsineas  is  to  dis- 
tribute things  abroad  in  the  world,  and  to  put 
them  within  reach  of  whoever  needs  them,  there 
is,  between  the  purchases  and  the  sales  Uiey  make, 
an  art,  which  consists  less  in  the  act  of  buying, 
selling  and  trading,  which  all  kinds  of  workmen 
do,  the  same  as  they,  than  in  the  judicious  change 
of  place  of  things,  and  in  the  marvelous  and 
peculiar  labor  they  perform,  from  which  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  their  industry  should  receive  its 
name. — Finally,  a  last  inaccuracy  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  great  classes  of  labon 
which  act  upon  the  material  world,  is  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  arranged.    It  is  certainly 
not  very  natural  to  call  attention  first  to  the  one 
of  these  classes  which  is  the  most  difficult,  which 
was  the  last  to  originate,  and  which,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  agent  it  emj^ys,  viz.,^ 

*  M.  Dnnoycr  here  refns  to  the  ezprcttlon  "  the  csnTiag 
trade,"  the  ■'  oommeice  of  tnnqxxrtatlon,"  and  othan  4lm- 
Uar.-B.  J.  L. 
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moit  nearljtii^rocu^es  the  high  arts*  which  act 
directly  on  the  human  race;  and  a  logical  arrange- 
■lent  would  hare  placed  agricultural  industry 
lut,  inatead  of  first.  We  have  elsewhere  given 
tiie  order  in  which  we  should  think  it  proper  to 
das  the  Unda  of  labor  in  this  first  category.  — 
Bat  if  science  is  not  yet  well  settled  as  to  their 
dissification,  or  as  to  their  nomenclature,  does  it, 
at  least,  now  recognize  that  they  all  contribute  to 
productioo?  and  does  it  know  how  they  co-oper- 
ite  in  it?  It  would  be  difBcult  to  assert  this  of 
(be  long  category  of  arts  which  act  ^ireotly  on 
the  human  race.  As  to  these,  we  are  where 
me  have  long  been  in  regard  to  the  others.  We 
know  bow  tardy  was  the  recognition  that  the 
\Mu  participated  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and 
what  difBcalty  there  was  in  discerning  how  they 
participated  in  it.  The  truth  in  regard  to  this, 
wbich  was  first  admitted  in  reference  to  the  ez- 
tTM^ve  arts  and  agricultural  industry,  was  long 
denied  in  reference  to  manufactures,  and  still 
kager  in  regard  to  the  industry  of  transporta- 
liao,  improperly  called  commercial.  The  only 
ml  products  were  those  which  were  the  imme- 
Site  result  of  the  extractive  and  agricultural 
iadnstriea.  Manufacture  transformed  them;  but 
it  was  supposed,  without  creating  new  prod- 
ucts, since  it  took  nothing  more  from  the  earth. 
The  industry  of  transportation  changed  the  places 
of  thii^;  but  still  less  than  manufactures  did  it 
create  new  products,  aince  those  it  transported 
remained  identically  the  same.  It  was  only  after 
modi  difficulty  that  the  matter  was  relieved  of  its 
onfusion,  and  people  were  made  clearly  to  per- 
ceive how  these  industries  added  new  values  to 
aiding  wealth.  —  Here  is  where  we  now  are  as  to 
Ae  arts  which  act  directly  on  men.  People  still 
deny,  at  this  very  day,  that  they  add  to  the  mass 
of  trealOi  created.  Most  books  on  political  econ- 
omy, even  to  the  last,  including  the  best.f  have 
been  written  with  the  supposition  that  there  were 
ao  real  riches,  or  values  susceptible  of  being  quali- 
ied  as  wealth,  except  those  which  labor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  emtXKlyiiig  in  material  objects.  Smith 
sees  scarcely  any  wealth  save  in  things  palpable. 
Say  starts  by  designating  by  the  name  of  wealth, 
hnds,  metals,  moneys,  grain,  dry  goods,  etc., 
without  adding  to  that  enumeration  any  class  of 
ndues  not  realized  in  matter.  Whenever,  accord- 
ing to  Malthus,  wealth  is  in  question,  our  atten- 
tioa  is  drawn  almost  exclusively  to  material  objects. 
The  only  kinds  of  labor,  according  to  Rossi,  with 
which  the  science  of  wealth  is  concerned,  are 
thoce  wliich  enter  into  the  struggle  with  matter  to 
adapt  it  to  our  needs.  Sismondi  does  not  recog- 
lize  as  wealth  products  which  industry  has  not 
dotlied  with  a  material  form.    Riches,  according 

•  BjUgk  arlt.  If .  DonoTer  here  refen  to  snch  arts  u  that 
c(  the  ontar.  tlia  actor,  the  mnsiciaii,  the  acnlptor,  etc— 
tJ.  U 

'Thw.hcnreTertnie  It  may  bare  been  when  M.Dnnoyer 
■tolE,  is,  «e  are  happ7  to  aay.  no  longer  lo,  la  witness 
lidead'a  iutuaatlng  expoattlon  ot  the  nature  of  Incorporeal 
Wf*^,  and  the  wiltili^  of  Whateley,  Senior,  and  othera. 
-IJ.  L. 


to  Droz,  are  all  the  material  goods  which  serve  to 
satisfy  our  wants.  "  The  opinion  most  true,"  he 
adds, ' '  is  that  we  should  see  it  [t.  e. ,  wealth]  in  all 
Hie  material  things  which  serve  men."  Finally, 
the  writer  of  these  lines  can  not  forget  that  he  had 
to  maintain,  only  a  few  months  ago  [probably  writ- 
ten in  1868  or  1864. — Tranilator],  a  long  debate 
with  several  economists,  his  colleagues  in  the 
academy  of  moral  sciences,  without  succeeding  in 
persuading  them  that  there  are  other  riches  than 
those  which  are  so  improperly  called  material.  — 
Not  only  do  economists  recognize  as  wealth  only 
values  realized  in  material  objects,  but  they  declare 
unproductive  the  arts  which  are  not  exercised  on 
matter,  mentioning  by  name  those  which  act  direct- 
ly upon  man.  Bmitii,  after  having  enumerated 
them,  presents  them  all,  from  the  noblest  to  the 
meanest,  as  leaving  nothing  with  which  one  could 
afterward  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of  labor. 
' '  Their  work, "  he  adds, ' '  perishes  the  very  instant 
of  its  production."  (' '  Wealth  of  Nations, "  book 
H.,  chap.  8.)  We  have  elsewhere  cited  the  opinions 
of  a  list  of  well-known  economists,  who  all  say 
the  same  thing.  Tracy,  Malthus,  Sismondi,  and 
James  Mill,  in  speaking  of  the  labor  of  magistrates, 
instructors,  priests,  savants,  artists,  etc.,  say  of 
their  services  that  they  are  productive  only  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  rendered,  and  that  there 
remains  nothing  of  them,  or  that  there  remain 
only  intellectual  or  moral  results,  and  that  people 
do  not  store  up  that  which  appertains  only  to  the 
soul.  Droz,  whom  we  did  not  mention,  after 
having  represented  the  arts  which  act  on  matter 
as  the  only  ones  which  produce  wealth,  elsewhere 
considers  those  who  work  on  the  mind  as  not 
creating.  J.  B.  Say,  who  essays  an  innovation  on 
this  point,  represents  as  productive  all  the  long 
category  of  kinds  of  labor  performed  directly  on 
man;  but,  from  a  misapprehension  which  prevents 
him  from  arriving  at  the  truth,  he  sees  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  labors  in  the  works  themselves,  in- 
stead of  seeing  them  where  they  are,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  useful  and  lasting  results  they  leave 
behind  them;  and,  while  qualifying  them  as  pro- 
ductive, he  is  led  to  say  of  them  all  that  the  others 
say  to  prove  that  they  are  not  so,  namely,  that 
their  products  are  attached  to  nothing,  that  they 
perish  as  fast  as  they  are  created,  tBat  it  is  ini- 
possible  to  accumulate  them,  that  they  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  society,  that  there  are 
even  disadvantages  in  multiplying  them,  and  that 
the  expense  incurred  to  obtain  them  is  unproduc- 
tive. —  It  is  very  singular,  thiit,  while  thus  in 
accord  in  declaring  the  arts  unpt^uctive  which 
act  directly  on  the  human  race,  these  economists 
are  unanimous  in  finding  them  productive  when 
they  consider  them  in  their  consequences,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  utilities,  the  faculties,  the  values, 
wliich  they  finally  succeed  in  realizing  in  man. 
Thus,  Adam  Smith,  after  having  said,  in  certain 
passages  in  his  book,  that  literary  people,  tavantt, 
and  other  workers  in  the  same  category,  are  work- 
men whose  labor  produces  nothing,  expressly 
says  elsewhere  that  "  the  useful  abilities  acquued 
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by  members  of  society"  (abilities  which  could 
lAve  been  acquired  only  by  the  .aid  of  these  men 
whom  he  calls  unproductive)  "  are  a  capital  fixed 
and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  the  persona  who  pos- 
sess them,  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  funds  of  society— a  part  of  its  fixed  cap- 
ital." ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  ii.,  chap.  1.) 
Thus,  also,  J.  B.  Say,  who  says  of  the  same  classes 
of  workers,  that  their  products  are  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  accumulation,  and  that  they  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  society,  formally  pronounces,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  talent  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, and  that  the  business  of  a  mechanic 
(evidently  creations  of  these  men  whose  products 
can  not  be  accumulated),  form  an  accumulated 
capital.  Thus,  M.  Sismondi,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  declares  the  labors  of  instructors,  etc.,  un- 
productive, aflSrms  positively,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  literary  men  and  artists*  (the  incontestable 
work  of  these  instructors)  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth.  Similarly  M.  Droz,  who  some- 
where makes  the  observation  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  consider  virtue  as  wealth,  properly  so 
called,  terminates  his  book  by  saying  it  would  be 
falling  into  a  disgraceful  error  to  regard  the  magis- 
tracy which  makes  justice  rule,  the  savant  who 
diffuses  intelligence,  etc.,  as  producing  nothing. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  same  labor  can 
not  be  at  once  produeUve  and  non-prodaetica,  result 
in  products  which  at  the  same  time  perUh  and 
become  permanent,  which  vanish  aifatt  at  Viey  are 
ereaUd,  and  which  aeeumvlate  in  proportion  <m 
they  are  created;  and  seeing  to  what  contradictions 
the  founders  of  the  science  are  brought  on  this 
capital  point,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the  ques- 
tion needs  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than 
that  which  they  have  given  of  it.  This  explana- 
tion we  have  elsewhere  produced,  and  we  think  it 
will  compel  assent.  It  arises  obviously  from  the 
quite  natural  distinction  to  be  made  between  labor 
and  its  results.  —  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  because 
of  not  having  distinguished  labor  from  its  results, 
that  Smith  and  his  principal  successors  fell  into 
the  contradictions  which  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
and  that  they  so  badly  resolved  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  arts,  which  act  directly  on 
man,  should  be  considered  productive.  All  the 
useful  occupations,  whatever  they  may  be,  those 
which  work  upon  things  as  well  as  those  which 
operate  on  men,  perform  labor  which  vanishes  as 
fast  as  performed,  aifd  they  all  create  utility  which 
is  accumulated  as  fast  as  it  is  obtained.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say,  with  Smith,  that  wealth  is  acev- 
mulaUed  labor;  we  should  say  that  it  is  accumulated 
utility.  It  is  not  labor  that  one  accumulates,  it 
is  the  utility  which  labor  produces.  The  labor 
passes  away  as  fast  as  performed;  the  utility  it 
produces  remains.  —  To  be  sure,  the  lesson  which 
a  professor  gives  is  consumed  while  being  pro- 
duced, the  same  as  the  manual  labor  expended 
by  the  potter  on  the  clay  he  holds  in  his  hands; 
but  the  ideas  inculcated  by  the  professor  in  the 
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minds  of  the  men  who  listen  to  him,  the  shape 
given  to  their  intelligence,  the  salutary  impres- 
sion wrouj^t  on  thdr  susceptible  faculUes,  are 
products  which  remain,  quite  as  much  as  the 
form  impressed  on  the  clay  by  the  potter.    A  phy- 
sician gives  advice,  a  judge  pronounces  a  sentence, 
an  orator  delivers  a  discourse,  an  ar^tle  ^ings  a 
song  or  recites  a  tirade;  this  is  their  labor;  it  is 
consumed  as  fast  as  produced,  like  all  possible 
kinds  of  labor:  but  it  is  not  their  product,  as  J.  B. 
Say  erroneously  claims:  their  product,  like  that  of 
every  kind  of  producers,  is  in  the  result  of  their 
labor,  in  the  useful  and  durable  modifications  that 
both  kinds  have  wrought  on  the  men  upon  whom 
they  have  acted,  in  the  health  the  physician  has 
restored  to  his  patient,  in  the  morality,  the  in- 
struction, the  taste,  which  the  judge,  the  pro- 
fessor, and  the  artiste  have  spread.     Now,  these 
products  remain,  they  are  susceptible  of  preserva- 
tion and  increase,  of  accumulation;  and  we  can 
acquire  more  or  lees  virtue  and  knowledge,  just  as 
we  can  impress  upon  any  portion  of  matter  some 
of  the  utilities  which  are  of  a  nature  to  become 
fixed  in  things,  and  which  give  them  more  or  leas 
value.  —  It  is  true,  that  instruction,  taste,  talents, 
are  immaterial  products;  but  do  we  evar  create 
any  other  kind?  and  is  it  not  surprising  to  see  J. 
B.  Say  distinguish  between  material  and  immate- 
rial, he  who  has  so  judiciously  remarked  that  we 
can  not  create  matter  any  more  than  we  can  anni- 
hilate it,  and  that  in  all  things  we  only  produce 
utilities,  values?    The  form,  the  figure,  the  color, 
that  an  artisan  gives  to  rough  bodies,  are  things 
just  as  immaterial  as  the  knowledge  that  a  pro- 
fessor communicates  to  intelligent  beings:  both 
only  produce  utilities,  and  the  only  real  differeqce 
that  can  be  observed  between  their  industries,  is 
that  the  one  aims  to  modify  things,  and  the  other 
to  modify  men.  —  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  labor 
of  the  professor,  the  judge,  the  comedian,  the 
singer,  is  attached  to  notiting,  nor  that  nothing  re- 
maint  of  it.-  it  is  attached  to  the  men  upon  whom 
it  operates,  and  there  remain  from  it  the  useful 
and  lasting  modifications  which  it  has  wrought  in 
them;  just  as  the  labor  of  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
and  the  dyer,  is  realized  in  the  things  which 
receive  it,  and  leaves  upon  them  the  forms,  the 
figure  and  the  colors  which  it  has  impressed  on 
them.  —  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  values  realized 
in  men,  the  capacity,  industry  and  talents  that 
have  been  commimicated  to  them,  are  not  stiteep- 
tible  of  sale.     What  are  not  sold,  at  least  in  coun- 
tries civilized  enough  to  have  no  more  slaves,  are 
the  men  in  whom  human  industry  has  developed 
these  qualities;  but,  as  to  the  talents  which  these 
men  possess,  they  are  quite  susceptible  of  sale, 
and  are,  in  fact,  continually  being  sold;  not,  I 
readily  admit,  in  kind  and  in  themselves,  but 
under  the  form  of  the  services,  the  labor,  and  the 
instruction  which  is  commonly  employed  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  —  No  more  can  we  s«y 
that  the  values  which  labor  succeeds  in  impieasiDf 
upon  men  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  aeeumvlated:  it 
is  as  easy  to  multiply  in  ourselves  the  useful  mod- 
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ificatioiis  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  as  to  mul- 
tiply, in  the  things  which  surround  us,  the  useful 
modifications  they  can  receive.  — Nor  can  it  any 
more  be  said  that  there  i»  duadvaniage  in  muiti- 
ftjling  tkem.    What  can  not  be  multiplied  without 
disadvantage,  are  the  expenses  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  products  whatever;  but,  as 
to  the  products  themselves,  it  can  not  surely  be 
said  that  tlnere  is  any  disadvantage  in  increasing 
them.    We  do  not  hear  men  complain  of  having 
too  much  industry,  taste,  imagination,  skill  or  any 
good  quality,  any  more  than  we  hear  them  com- 
plain of  possessing  too  many  utilities  of  any  other 
kind.  —  It  can  not  be  said  tliat  the  oepeTue  incurred 
to  «i((im  thete  produett  it  unproditctine.    What 
would  be  unproductive,  would  be  the  incurring  of 
needless  expense  in  creating  them:  but  as  to  the 
necenary  outlay  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  unpro- 
ductive, since  it  may  result  in  actual  wealth,  and 
in  wealth  greater  than  the  expense  of  producing 
it    It  is  surely  not  rarely  that  acquired  talents 
are  worth  more  than  the  expense  incurred  to  ac- 
quire them:  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  government 
^ould  give  rise,  by  an  active  and  firm  adminis- 
tntion,  enlightened  by  justice,  to  a  value  infinitely 
superior  to  the  expense  required  to  obtain  so  val- 
u^le  a  result.  —  It  can  not,  in  short,  be  said  that 
these  products  add  nothing  to  the  national  capi- 
tal: they  augment  it  as  really  as  products  of  any 
other  kind  could  do.    A  capita  of  mental  acquire- 
ments or  of  good  habits  is  worth  no  less  than  a 
capital  of  money  or  of  any  other  kind  of  values. 
i.  nation  has  not  alone  physical  wants  to  be  satis- 
Sed ;  it  naturally  experiences  many  intellectual 
aod  moral  wants ;  and,  however  little  culture  it 
may  have,  it  will  place  virtue,  instruction  and 
taste  in  the  category  of  its  most  real  and  most 
nluable  riches.     These  things,  then,  which  are 
in  themselves  true  wealth,  on  account  of  the  pure 
•ad  elevated  pleasures  they  procure,  are,  besides, 
atwlutely  indispensable  means  for  obtaining  that 
other  species  of  values  which  we  succeed  in  em-. 
bodying  m  material  objects.    It  is  not  suflScient, 
in  {act,  in  order  to  create  these  latter  values,  to  po»- 
ses  woikshops,  tools,  machines,  provisions,  mon- 
en:  there  must  be  strength,  health,  knowledge, 
taste,  imagination,  good  private  and  social  habits; 
and  the  men  who  work  to  create  and  bring  to  per- 
iection  these  products  may  justly  be  considered 
producers  of  the  wealth  called  material,  just  as 
much  as  those  who  work  directly  to  create  it.    It 
is  obvious,  in  a  word,  that  if  a  nation  increases 
its  capital  by  extending  its  area  of  cultivation, 
impnniog  its  lands,  perfecting  its  workshops,  its 
implements,  and  its  cattle,  still  more  does  it  in- 
wwse  it  by  perfecting  itself,  that  which  is  pre- 
eminently the  force,  the  force  which  directs  and 
ItiTes  value  to  all  the  others.  —  Will  some  one  be 
tind  enough  to  tell  us  how  it  is,  that,  after  all  this, 
*ay  one  can  maintain  that  the  men  whose  efforts 
•re  exerted  directly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
feliow^restnres,  create  products  which  vanieh  in 
Wiiy  pndveedf    The  truth  in  regard  to  these 
laborets,  as  well  as  to  all,  is,  that  in  the  work  of 


production  it  is  only  their  labor  which  vanishes, 
and  that,  as  to  their  products,  Hiey  are  as  real  as 
those  those  of  the  classes  most  manifestly  pro- 
ductive. What  better,  in  fact,  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  capital  of  a  nation,  than  to  multiply 
the  number  of  men,  vigorous,  skillful,  educated, 
virtuous  men,  trained  to  act  well  and  live  well? 
What  wealth,  even  if  we  took  into  accoimt  merely 
the  question  of  deriving  profit  from  the  material 
world,  could  appear  superior  to  this  ?  What  wealth 
is  more  capable  of  giving  rise  to  other  kinds? 
Now,  this  is  exactly  what  all  classes  of  laborers 
who  act  directly  upon  man,  produce,  difiFerent 
from  those  who  work  for  him  only  by  acting  on 
things.  A  government,  when  It  Is  what  It  ought 
to  be.  Is  a  producer  of  men  subject  to  public  or- 
der, and  trained  to  the  practice  of  justice ;  a  true 
moralist  is  a  producer  of  moral  men  ;  a  good  in- 
structor ia  a  producer  of  instructed  and  enlightened 
men ;  an  artiste  worthy  of  the  name  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  men  of  taste  and  of  soul,  of  men  trained 
to  sensibility  to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful;  a 
teacher  of  fencing,  horsemanship  or  gymnastics, 
is  a  producer  of  bold,  agile,  vigorous  men;  a  phy- 
sician is  the  producer  of  well  men.  Or,  if  we 
choose,  these  various  laborers  are,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  art  they  practice,  producers  of 
health,  strength,  agility,  courage,  instruction, 
taste,  morality,  sociability — all  things  which  peo- 
ple count  upon  acquiring  when  they  consent  to 
pay  for  the  services  designed  to  produce  them, 
and  all  services  whose  price  Is,  so  to  speak,  quoted, 
haviug  consequently  a  sale  value,  and  forming 
the  most  valuable  and  most  fecund  portion  of  the 
productive  forces  of  society.  —  These  opinions 
were  published  by  the  author  of  this  article,  a 
number  of  years  ago  (in  1827,  In  the  April  ntmi- 
ber  of  the  Hevue  Eneydopidique);  and  he  confesses 
that  It  was  not  without  great  surprise,  that,  re- 
ferring lately,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trutiiute,  to 
these  former  renutrks,  he  beheld  savants  who  were 
his  colleagues,  and,  among  the  number,  able  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy,  combat  propositions 
so  evidently  correct,  and  seriously  deny  that  eco- 
nomic science  could  concern  Itself  with  the  arts 
which  act  upon  man  ;  relying,  to  justify  their 
opinion  In  that  regard,  on  these  two  reasons,  among 
others,  viz.,  that  it  could  not  take  notice  of  them 
without  exceeding  its  Just  limits;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  possible  to  make,  from  the 
product  of  these  arts,  an  article  of  exchange  or  of 
commerce.  — But  (to  pass  immediately  on  the  merits 
of  the  first  of  these'  allegations),  how,  pray,  is  the 
science  of  political  economy  naturally  limited?  Is 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  arts  alone  which  they  would 
have  it  investigate,  or  by  the  general  manner  in 
which  it  regards  all  kinds  of  labor?  Does  it  treat 
directly  and  exclusively  of  certain  arts,  for  exam- 
ple, of  those  which  act  on  the  material  world,  of 
extractive  Industry,  of  that  of  transportation,  of 
manufacture,  or  of  agriculture?  It  has  to  deal 
with  questions  which  are  peculiar  to  no  art,  to 
which  all  arts  equally  give  rise,  and  which  are 
the  special  object  of  its  study:  it  investigates  how 
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all  kinds  contribute  to  production,  what  part  is 
played  by  the  labor  of  the  various  orders  of 
means  on  which  the  power  of  all  labor  rests,  the 
separation  of  occupations,  the  perfecting  of  the 
instruments  employed,  the  scientific  notions,  the 
talent  for  applying  them,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  we  refrain  from  enumerating  here:  it  also 
investigates  the  manner  in  which  the  products  re- 
sulting from  the  co-operation  of  all  the  social  ac- 
tivities are  distributed  among  all,  by  the  contri- 
vance of  exchanges  and  the  aid  of  everything 
that  can  facilitate  them.  Kow,  these  questions, 
wholly  economic,  and  which  it  is  thought  natural 
it  should  discuss  relative  to  the  arts  exerdsed  on 
things,  it  is  obvious  it  may  enter  upon,  without 
departing  any  more  from  its  object,  in  reference 
to  the  arts  which  act  directly  on  man;  and  if 
political  economy  does  not  encroach  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  technologist  or  the  agronomist 
when  it  explains  how  the  manufacturer  or  the 
agriculturist  adds  to  the  value  of  the  materials  he 
transforms,  it  is  evident  that  it  no  more  encroaches 
on  the  labors  of  the  tavant,  the  artiste,  or  the 
magistrate,  when  it  attempts  to  show  how  these 
particular  orders  of  workers  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people  on  whom  their  influ- 
ence is  exercised.  Certainly,  to  tell  what  part  a 
good  division  of  labor,  or  the  employment  of  im- 
proved instruments,  plays  in  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences,  is  not  to  devote  one's  self  to  teaching 
the  sciences.  Certainly,  too,  to  aiy  the  artiste, 
the  priest,  the  instructor,  can  no  more  do  without 
security  and  liberty,  than  the  man  who  plows  his 
field  or  who  keeps  his  workshops  in  operation,  is 
neither  to  be  a  professor  of  aesthetics,  of  morals, 
or  of  pedagogy.  Finally,  it  is  manifest,  that  to 
raise  an  economic  question  in  relation  to  the  arts 
which  act  upon  man,  is  no  more  to  go  outside  of 
the  bounds  of  political  economy,  than  it  is  going 
outside  to  treat  that  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
arts  whose  activity  is  expended  on  matter.  —  And 
not  only  does  the  economist  no  more  go  out  from 
his  domain  when  he  concerns  himself,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  with  the  arts  whose  ac- 
tivity is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  than  he  goes  out  of  it  when  he  gives  his  at 
tention  to  those  which  act  on  things;  but  we  must 
say,  that,  to  completely  fill  his  r6ie,  he  must  con- 
cern himself  with  all,  without  distinction.  There 
is  not  one,  in  fact,  which  does  not  indispensably 
need  the  co-operation  of  all  the  others;  and  the 
economist  would  have  only  a  very  incomplete 
idea  of  the  phenomenon  of  production,  and  of 
all  the  means  on  which  the  powers  of  production 
are  based,  if  he  did  not  know  how  every  kind  of 
labor  that  the  economy  of  society  comprises,  par- 
ticipates in  it.  The  economist,  in  a  word,  must 
necessarily  be  instructed  in  two  things:  the  first 
is,  that  man  can  not  be  developed  in  one  respect 
alone;  that  he  can  not  become  rich  exclusively; 
that,  in  order  to  become  rich,  he  must  also 
become  skillful,  trained,  enlightened,  polished, 
moral,  social;  and  the  second  is,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  happy  qualities  which  is  not  a  direct 


source  of  wealth  to  the  arts  which  procure  them 
for  him;  that  the  tavant,  the  artiita,  the  magis- 
trate and  the  moralist  enrich  themselves  while 
laboring  for  his  education,  just  as  the  mechanic 
and  the  agriculturist  do  while  adjusting  material 
nature  to  his  wants.  —  But,  th^y  say  (and  this  is 
the  second  objection  brought  against  us),  political 
economy  treats  essentially  of  exe/umgeaile  wealth; 
and,  for  it  to  concern  itaelf  with  tiie  high  arts 
which  labor  for  the  education  of  man,  they 
should  give  rise  to  products  which  could  be  a  cor- 
i-ent  article  of  exchange.  Kow,  what  do,  in  fact, 
come  from  them,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
they  succeed  in  forming  men  who  are  well  taught, 
able,  honest,  capable  of  rendering  services  in  all 
respects  excellent?  and  where  are  the  products 
susceptible  of  being  exchanged,  in  which  their 
labor  is  realized?  The  answer  naturally  arises 
from  the  question.  These  products  are  in  the 
very  aptitudes  they  give  the  men  on  whom  their 
labw  is  expended,  and  in  the  services  these  apti- 
tudes permit  them  to  render.  These  services  are 
not  palpable  products,  it  is  true;  but  have  the 
only  arts  with  which  some  persons  think  political 
economy  should  concern  itself,  the  arts  which  act 
on  the  material  world,  only  this  kind  of  products 
to  offer?  Do  not  these  people  know  that  the 
larger  part  of  their  agents  present  themselves  on 
the  market  with  only  labor,  that  they  have  only 
services  to  otCer?  Ajid  if  one  will  please  consider 
that  labor,  industry  and  human  services  are  a 
current  article,  a  constant  article,  a  universal  arti- 
cle, of  exchange,  will  he  deny  that  the  ait.s, 
whose  mission  is  to  form  men  adapted  to  render 
services,  contribute  as  much  as  those  of  any  other 
class  to  bring  exchangeable  products  into  market? 
Do  not  the  whole  world  know  that  there  is  a  trade 
in  services  going  on,  as  considerable  as  that  in  ma- 
terial things  adapted  to  serve?  And  do  they  not 
also  know  that  the  most  material  of  products  have 
been  acquired  only  in  view  of  the  servioes  they 
can  render,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  only  services 
which  are  bought  and  sold  7  —  This  surely  is  un- 
deniable; and  if  political  economy  can  justly  be 
reproached  with  not  having  made  a  sufiSciently 
exact  and  complete  classification  of  the  kinds  of 
labor  acting  on  material  nature,  which  contribute 
to  production,  it  may  still  more  justly  be  re- 
proached Willi  not  having  also  been  able  to  admit 
into  the  number  of  productive  arts  the  classes 
of  labor,  so  important  and  so  nmncrous,  whose 
united  activity  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  phenomenon  of  pro- 
duction, it  should  embrace  them  all  and  investi- 
gate both  without  distinction.  There  may  ind«ed 
be  something  in  this  enlargement  of  the  domain 
of  the  science  of  political  economy,  to  disconcert 
a  little  those  who  cultivate  its  acquaintance;  and 
we  can  understand,  that,  after  having  made  the 
products  clothed  with  material  forms  and  the 
kinds  of  labor  which  create  that  sort  of  products 
the  exclusive  object,  thus  far,  of  their  investiga- 
tions, it  costs  them  somewhat  to  extend  their  at- 
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tenticMi  to  the  more  compUcated  arts,  which  con- 
cern nuui  and  products  so  different,  which  are 
put  into  circulation  under  the  form  of  Bervices; 
bat  it  ia  nevertheless  true,  tliat,  to  well  compre- 
hend the  phenomenon  of  production,  they  must 
particularly  investigate  this  class  of  products  and 
of  labors,  and  there  is  likewise  an  additional  rea- 
aoD.  for  making  them  the  subject  of  especial  in- 
vestigation, in  the  little  attention  they  have  hith- 
erto accorded  them.  —  We  will  add,  that,  if  it  is 
neceaaaiy  to  investigate  equally  all  the  kinds  of 
labor  embraced  in  the  economy  of  society,  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  it  is  not  less  so  to  have 
accurate  and  complete  knowledge  upon  the  co- 
opentitm  of  what  means  the  power  of  labor  nat- 
nially  depends;  and  that  on  this  second  point,  as 
Te  showed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
the  economists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  any  more  than  on  the  first.  If 
\hef  have  not  made  it  aufSciently  appear  what  all 
the  trades  and  professions  are  which  it  is  essential 
for  political  economy  to  investigate,  neither  have 
they  sufficiently  shown,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  us, 
by  what  means  the  various  kinds  of  business 
tHodoce,  and  in  the  combination  of  what  causes 
lies  the  potency  of  their  action.  That  illustri- 
ooB  man,  J.  B.  Say,  the  one  of  these  writers, 
who,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  the  most  learned 
exposition,  the  most  detailed  and  most  extend- 
ed analy^,  of  the  general  means  of  industry, 
appear*  to  us,  nevertheless,  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  having  made  a  complete  list  of  them, 
or  even,  in  many  respects,  an  accurate  list.  —  To 
b^;in  with,  before  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  that  analysis,  we  will  express  our  regret,  in 
conmKHi  with  some  other  economists,  that  J.  B. 
Say  should  have  assigned  several  causes  as  the 
origin  of  production,  and  represented  that  man 
was  indd>ted  for  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  not 
alone  to  his  efforts,  without  which,  however,  the 
forces  of  nature,  beginning  with  his  own  facul- 
ties, would  have  been  of  no  value  to  him,  but  to 
his  efforts  aimnltaneously  with  the  co-operation  of 
nature  and  of  capital,  which,  according  to  J.  B. 
Say,  have  labored  for  his  progress  conjointly  with 
himaelf.  "  There  exists  something  else  than  hu- 
man labor  in  the  work  of  production,"  he  says. 
*  *  Industry,  left  to  itself,  could  not  give  value 
to  things ;  it  must  possess  products  already  ex- 
isting, without  which,  however  skillful  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  it  would  remain  inactive:  it  is 
necessary,  besides,  that  nature  should  combine 
her  labor  with  it  and  with  its  instruments."  Hu- 
man industry,  according  to  J.  B.  Say,  never 
figures  as  mme  than  one- third  in  the  act  of  produc- 
tion. In  every  product  a  part  of  the  result  ob- 
tained oomes  from  nature,  and  another  part  from 
cspitaL  —  We  fear,  as  we  have  already  said  else- 
where, that  in  thus  assigning  to  production  several 
primordial  causes.  J.  B.  Say  has  brought  con- 
fnsion  where  he  desired  to  introduce  greater  order, 
and  that,  for  from  throwing  light  on  the  subject, 
he  has  made  the  primitive  source  of  all  our  prog- 
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ress  more  obscure.  We  think,  with  Adam  Smith, 
and  particularly  with  M.  de  Tracy,  who  on  this 
subject  was  still  more  clear  than  Smith,  that  labor 
has  been  the  only  generating  cause.  —  To  be  sure, 
human  activity  is  not  the  only  force  there  is  in 
nature.  Outside  of  that,  there  exists  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  man  has  no  more  created  tlian 
he  has  created  his  own  faculties,  and  which  he 
could  no  more  annihilate,  and  whose  existence  is 
wholly  distinct  from  and  independent  of  his. 
There  are  dead  forces,  and  there  are  living  ones. 
The  baldness,  the  strength,  the  ductility  of  cer- 
tain metals,  are  inert  forces.  The  sun,  water,  fire, 
wind,  gravitation,  magnetism,  electricity,  the 
vegetative  force  of  the  soil,  the  vital  force  of 
animals,  are  active  forces.  But  if  such  forces 
exist,  external  to  man,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  announces  that  they  exist  for  him;  and, 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  show  themselves 
perfectly  indifferent  to  his  happiness.  For  them 
to  serve  him,  he  must  bend  them  to  his  service; 
for  them  to  produce,  he  must  force  them  to  pro- 
duce. To  be  sure,  man  does  not  create  them;  but 
he  creates  the  utility  that  they  are  to  him:  be 
creates  them  as  agents  of  production,  as  produc- 
tive forces.  It  is  also  true  that  he  has  to  take 
more  or  less  trouble  for  that:  every  kind  of  steel 
is  not  equally  suitable  to  make  a  file;  every  kind 
of  soil  can  not  be  rendered  equally  adapted  to 
v^etation;  but  he  must  put  his  hand  to  all  things, 
and  nothing  is  arranged  by  nature  to  serve  him. 
How  could  the  qualities  of  iron  have  been  of  serv- 
ice to  production,  if  industry  had  not  been  able  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  and  impress  upon 
it  the  form  suited  to  render  its  qualities  useful? 
How  could  the  wind  have  served  to  turn  a  mill- 
stone without  the  fans  of  the  mill?  How  could 
the  magnetic  fluid  have  served  to  direct  navigators, 
without  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass? 
How  would  the  rain  and  the  sun  make  plants 
germinate,  without  the  previous  labor  which  pre- 
sents to  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  warmth  of  the 
solar  rays  a  plat  of  land  suitably  plowed,  ma- 
nured, prepared  and  sown?  These  agents  and 
many  others,  in  short,  are  equally  at  the  disposal 
of  all  men:  of  what  use  are  they  to  the  savage 
who  has  not  learned  how  to  derive  advantage 
from  them?  Yet  again,  the  forces  of  nature  exist 
independently  of  human  labor;  but  relatively  to 
man,  and  as  agents  of  production,  they  exist  only 
in  human  industry,  and  in  the  instruments  by 
means  of  which  industry  has  taken  hold  of  them. 
This  it  is  which  has  created  these  instruments 
and  directs  their  use;  this  is  the  only  source  from 
which  have  sprung,  not  things,  nor  the  properties 
of  things,  but  all  the  utility  which  man  derives 
from  things  and  from  their  properties.  —  J.  B.  Say 
is  then  wrong,  we  think,  in  saying  that  wealth 
originally  came  from  the  combination  of  three 
forces,  industry,  capital  and  natural  agents,  among 
which  he  gives  land  an  important  place.  Indus- 
try, he  says,  would  have  remained  inactive,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pre-existing  capital.  But,  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  no  longer  conceivable  how  it  was  able 
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to  begin  to  act;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the  ex- 
istence of  capital  could  not  precede  the  labor 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  To  appropriate  things  to 
his  use,  man  had  at  first  only  his  native  faculties, 
his  instincts,  his  intelligence  and  his  hands.  Soon, 
by  the  aid  of  these  levers  he  procured  others:  he 
put  tools  in  his  fingers;  he  substituted  machines 
for  tools;  he  added  to  Ills  forces  those  of  animals, 
metals,  water,  fire  and  wind.  By  degrees  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  some  being  subjugated  by 
others,  imder  the  intelligent  direction  he  gave 
them,  entered  his  service  without  disturbance,  and 
began  to  work  for  him.  The  capital  thus  com- 
posed of  the  combined  forces  which  he  added  to 
the  little  he  had  on  coming  from  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  including,  of  course,  the  successive 
developments  of  I1I9  own  faculties,  is  of  human 
creation.  A  piece  of  land  is,  as  M.  Tracy  well 
observes,  like  a  block  of  marble  or  a  mass  of  min- 
eral, only  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  endowed 
with  certain  properties,  and  which  man  may  dis- 
pose of,  and  has  disposed  of,  as  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things,  so  as  to  render  its  prop- 
erties useful.  Man  does  not  create  this  matter, 
nor  the  properties  it  has,  any  more  than  he  cre- 
ates matter  or  the  properties  of  matter,  from 
which  are  formed  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  cap- 
ital; but  he  creates,  by  his  successive  eftorts,  the 
power  to  derive  advantage  from 'both;  he  creates 
them  as  instruments  of  production,  and  these 
forces  which  J.  B.  Say  represents  as  acting  from 
the  beginning  conjointly  with  human  industry, 
are  themselves,  at  least  as  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, creations  of  industry,  and  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  means  which  it  has  given 
itself,  and  of  agents  which  it  has  made  for  itself, 
while  it  has  developed  its  own  forces.  Conse- 
quently, and  let  us  note  well  the  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  outside  of  human  activity,  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  powers  which  human  labor  pos- 
sesses. It  Is  from  this  that  everything  visibly 
proceeds,  and  no  other  force  is  perceptible  at  the 
beginning.  In  other  words,  man  has  created  all 
his  powers,  beginning  with  those  he  has  derived 
from  himself  and  from  the  marvelous  faculties 
whose  germ  Heaven  placed  within  him.  He 
has  created,  I  repeat,  neither  these  faculties  nor 
the  forces  throughout  nature;  but  all  the  power 
that  he  has  of  deriving  from  both,  he  has,  I  say, 
given  himself.  —  Then,  after  having  thus  referred 
the  forces  which  J.  B.  Say  represents  as  acting 
from  the  beginning  conjointly  with  man,  to  a  place 
among  the  general  means  of  production  tlukt  man 
has  created,  we  will  repeat  that  M.  Say  has  made, 
and  others  after  him  wilt  continue  to  make,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  an  analysis  of  these  means 
which  appears  to  us  neither  sufficiently  complete 
nor  even  sufficiently  accurate.  —  We  will  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  of  the  TraiiS 
cTEconomie  Politique  excludes  from  the  mass  of 
its  productive  funds,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  had  done,  all  that  part  of  the  general 
fund  of  society  which  is  employed  in  satisfying 
public  or  private,  particular  or  general,  wants. 


This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  error  which 
makes  them  consider  the  arts  which  act  on  man 
unproductive.  Thus  all  that  portion  of  the  social 
fimd  which  individuals  employ  in  maintaining 
their  physical  strength,  increasing  their  intellect- 
ual faculties,  improving  their  mnral  habits,  bring- 
ing up  children  who  will  some  day  be  of  help  to 
them,  would,  according  to  J.  B.  Say,  constitute 
no  part  of  their  means  of  production.  And,  in 
like  manner,  all  that  part  of  the  same  fund  em- 
ployed in  satisfying  public  wants,  as  for  example, 
maintaining  order  in  the  community,  creating 
habitual  respect  among  its  members  for  person- 
al and  property  rights,  procuring  instruction  for 
classes  which  would  not  naturally  receive  it, 
would  also  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  society.  All  these  would  serve  to 
satisfy  demands,  to  be  sure,  and  very  imperious 
demands;  all  these  would  be  productive  of  utility 
and  gratification,  but  not  of  wealth:  the  service 
people  made  of  them  would  add  nothing  to  the 
we^th  and  forces  of  society.  —  This  affects  us, 
we  acknowledge,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
errors.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  admit 
that  the  portion  of  his  means  that  a  manufacturer 
employs  in  keeping  liis  manufactory  in  repair, 
constitutes  a  part  of  his  productive  capital ;  and 
that  that  which  he  employs  in  maintaining  him- 
self, the  head  of  the  manufactory  and  the  prime 
agent  of  manufacturing  production,  constitutes 
no  part  of  it.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ad- 
mit that  the  buildings  and  the  food  which  an 
agronomist  employs  for  the  preservation  of  his 
beasts  of  burden  should  constitute  a  part  of  his 
productive  capital ;  and  that  his  dwelliiig  house, 
his  furniture,  his  clothing,  his  food,  and  all  tliat 
part  of  his  wealth  which  is  employed  to  keep 
him,  and  he  himself,  the  head  and  the  prime 
agent  of  agricultural  production,  constitute  no 
part  of  it.  There  are,  quite  probably,  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  society  incurably  worthless, 
either  absolute  do-nothings,  or  employing  the  little 
activity  they  have,  in  preserving  their  existence, 
seeking  enjoyment,  and  procuring  for  themselves 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  quite  willing  that 
all  that  part  of  the  capital  of  society  which  is  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  such  beings  should  be 
struck  off  from  its  productive  funds.  But  if  there 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who  live  only  for 
pleasure,  happily  a  still  greater  numlier  live  to 
act,  and  make  their  happiness  consist  in  some 
profitable  employment  of  tiieir  powers;  and  who, 
in  fact,  habitually  use  them  in  a  way  that  really 
benefits  humanity.  Now,  we  can  not  compre- 
hend, we  say,  how  any  one  can  strike  out  from 
the  productive  capital  of  society  the  part  of  its 
funds  it  employs  in  suitably  maintaining  these 
men,  these  who  are  assuredly  the  most  valuable, 
the  most  noble,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  its  products, 
the  one  without  which  no  other  would  exist. 
Everything  that  a  worthless  man  expends  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants  is  lost:  nothing  results 
from  it  but  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  man. 
Everything  that  a  useful  man  gives  to  his  pleas- 
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nres,  without  any  advantage  to  the  increase  or 
preservation  of  his  faculties,  is  equally  lost:  noth- 
ing remains  of  that  expense.     But  what  the  same 
individual  devotes  to  the  maintenance  or  the  in- 
crease of  his  powers,  however  little  the  forces 
preserved  or  acquired  may  be  worth  above  the 
outlay  in  preserving  or  acquiring  them,  is  repro- 
ductively  employed,  and  constitutes  part  of  his 
means  of  production:  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  — In  this  mass  of  means  of  every  Icind,  of 
which  the  general  productive  fund  of  society  is 
composed.  Smith  had  already  discerned  a  great 
number  of  means  and  of  forces :  he  had  seen 
those  prime  materials  more  or  less  raw,  and  those 
more  or  leas  worked;  tools  and  machines  of  every 
liort  designed  to  shorten  or  to  facilitate  labor; 
buildings  devoted  to  every  kind  of  labor ;  lands 
brought  into  the  condition  most  suited  for  culti- 
vation and  tillage;  a  great  number  of  talents  and 
much  useful  knowledge  acquired  by  the  members 
of  society;  a  certain  total  of  moneys  designed  to 
facilitate  exchanges,  etc. ;  and,  of  all  these  means, 
he  had  composed  two  classes  of  capital,  fixed  cap- 
ital and  circulating  capital,  both  designed  to  main- 
tain that  fund  for  consiunption  from  which  men 
derive  all  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving 
their  existence.  —  J.  B.  Say  has  gone  farther  than 
Smith,  and  done  better  in  some  respects.    He  first 
divides  the  productive  funds  of  society  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
industrial  faculties  of  the  laborers,  and  the  oth- 
er of  their  implements.     Then  be  distinguishes, 
among  the  industrial  faculties,  that  of  the  Mvanti, 
that  of  business  managers,  that  of  workmen :  and, 
among  the  instruments,  the  natural  agents  not 
•ppropriated,  such  as  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat  of  the  ann,  and  all  the  powers  of  physical 
natnie;  the  appropriated  natural  agents,  such  as 
cultivable  lands,  regular  watercourses,  mines  in  the 
way  of  exploitation,  etc. ;  and  the  different  kinds 
of  capital,  among  which  he  distinguishes  unpro- 
ductive capital,  capital  productive  of  utility  and 
of  gratification,  and  capital   truly  productive ; 
dividing  again  the  latter  iaiojixed  and  dreulaUng, 
and  giving  particular  attention  to  capital  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  viaehinei,  and  that  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  moneyt;  while  Smith  only 
describes  the  functions  of  money,  and  does  not 
speak  of  the  influence  of  machines.    Such  is  the 
ualysis  of  J.  B.  Say.  —  It  is  surely  having  made 
progress  in  analyzing  this  vast  mass  of  lovers  and 
forces  of  every  kind  of  which  the  general  pro- 
ductive funds  of  society  is  composed,  to  have  dis- 
tinguished Xh&induflritU  faeuUietXhemaitV/es  from 
the  induttrial  implementt.    But,  while  firmly  main- 
taining that  essential  and  excellent  distinction  be- 
tween industry  and  its  implements,  or,  rather, 
while  forming  two  well-separated  classes  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  powers  which  man  possesses 
in  himself,  and  of  those  which  he  has  appropriated 
to  himself  from  all  nature,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  him  to  add  to  those  he  draws  from  his  own 
Tewnuees,  we  think  there  is  a  better  analysis  to  be 
made  of  both.    Let  us  speak  first  of  those  which 


exist  in  man  himself. — J.  B.  Say  only  remarks 
here  a  fund  of  industrial  faculties.  We  shall  soon 
see  that  there  is  in  him  something  else  than  indus- 
try, and  something,  too,  which,  in  the  interest  of 
production,  it  is  important  to  observe.  But  we 
will  first  investigate  the  industrial  funds.  J.  B. 
Say  only  distinguishes  among  industrial  funds  the 
three  classes  of  talents  of  the  tatant,  the  business 
manager  and  the  workman,  or,  rather,  of  theory, 
admimitration  and  execution.  The  first  observa- 
tion that  occurs  to  the  mind,  is,  that  he  here  con- 
founds two  very  distinct  orders  of  faculties,  which 
it  was  essential  to  keep  as  separate  as  possible,  viz. , 
those  which  pertain  to  the  understanding  and  man- 
agement of  affairs,  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
execution  and  the  art.  —  The  talent  for  affairs  is 
composed  of  several  sorts  of  important  faculties 
which  J.  B.  Say  has  not  described,  or  even  desig- 
nated, and  of  which  it  was,  nevertheless,  essential 
to  speak;  for  they  occupy  a  high  rank  and  play  a 
very  important  part  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  without 
exception,  which  the  economy  of  society  embraces. 
This  is  a  considerable  omission .  The  order  which 
J.  B.  Say  assigns  to  science,  in  the  faculties  which 
pertain  to  art,  is  not,  I  think,  the  true  one:  things, 
in  this  world,  did  not  begin  by  theory;  a  certain 
practical  acquaintance  with  a  trade  preceded  sci- 
entific instruction.  People  began  by  acting  empir- 
ieeUly;  then  came  th«oretieal  knowledge;  then  the 
talent  for  appUeatidnt,  which  J.  B.  Say  places 
among  the  attributes  of  the  business  man,  and 
which  is  much  more  in  the  domain  of  art;  finally, 
fhe  execution  has  followed  the  thought,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  skillful,  according  as  the  thought 
itself  has  become  more  elaborated,  and  as  it  has  be- 
come more  natural  and  more  familiar.  In  all  this, 
as  we  can  see,  whether  it  is  a  question  of  Inuinem 
or  of  art,  the  only  things  concerned  are  address, 
skill,  knowledge  and  capacity.  — But  how  is  this! 
are  these,  then,  all  there  is  in  man  ?  or  does  he  need 
no  other  faculties  in  order  for  production?  Is  he 
not  quite  as  susceptible  of  morality  as  of  knowl- 
edge? And  should  we  not  regard  as  indispensable 
that  his  good  abilities  should  be  aided  by  good 
breeding,  if  it  is  permissible  to  designate  by  the 
familiar  phrases,  good  abilities  and  good  breeding, 
the  whole  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  means  of 
which  the  powers  of  the  human  race  are  com- 
posed? Is  a  fund  of  good  moral  habits  any  less 
necessary  to  the  work  of  production  than  a  fund 
of  industrial  faculties?  Here  again,  we  say,  there 
seems  to  us  an  important  and  much-to-be  regretted 
omission  in  the  analysis  which  Smith,  J.  B.  Say. 
and  their  successors  have  made  of  the  general 
means  of  production.  One  can  already  perceive 
how  much  this  analysis  leaves  to  be  desired  in 
what  touches  upon  the  social  fund,  that  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  forces  which  laborers  have 
developed  in  themselves.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
account  of  those  which  they  have  fixed  and  ac- 
cumulated in  things.  — We  have  said  that  here 
J.  B.  Say  distinguished  unappropriated  natural 
agents,  appropriated  natural  agents,  and  capitals. 
We  will  here,  to  confirm  our  first  remarks,  call 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  which  lie  desig- 
nates by  the  term  unappropriated  natural  agents, 
such  as  all  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  could  not 
be  considered  as  instruments  of  industry,  so  long 
as  man  could  not  get  hold  of  their  power.  These 
agents  really  exist  for  him  only  in  the  labors,  the 
works,  the  machines,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  them  and  applying 
them  to  his  ends.  We  think  we  have  already 
rendered  this  truth  palpable.  From  the  moment 
it  is  perceived  that  there  are  no  natural  agents  for 
man,  except  those  he  has  himself  got  hold  of,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  imprisoniag  in  his  sails,  his 
gearing,  his  ingenious  and  innumerable  mechan- 
isms, and  which  he  has  made  his  own  by  previous 
and  adequate  labors  of  appropriation,  it  is  clear  that 
no  such  distinction  is  to  be  made  as  unappropriat- 
ed and  appropriated  agents.  To  human  industry, 
only  appropriated  agents  really  exist.  — In  the  list 
of  appropriated  agents,  we  discover  absolutely  no 
reason  for  making  two  separate  classes  of  capitals 
and  land.  Nothing,  in  fact,  seems  to  distinguish 
the  vegetable  or  mineral  land  from  the  other  ob- 
jects in  nature  of  which  man  has  taken  posses- 
sion, which  he  has  put  to  his  service,  in  which  he 
baa  accumulated  and  capitalized  more  or  less  of 
values;  and  we  can  see  no  more  reason  for  inves- 
tigating, as  J.  B.  Say  has  done,  how  capital  and 
land  imite  to  produce  industry,  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  industry,  capital  and 
currents  of  air  or  currents  of  water,  or  vapor,  or 
the  sun,  or  any  other  such  agent  of  nature  which 
man  has  been  able  to  associate  with  his  labor  in 
any  manner  whatever,  combine  for  the  same 
object.  The  special  distinction  of  land,  in  the 
number  of  appropriated  agents,  should  then  be 
put  aside.  —  In  the  mass  of  forces  within  and 
without  himself  which  man  has  appropriated  to 
his  service,  or,  to  employ  language  which  desig- 
nates all  these  forces  by  one  single  word,  in  the 
mass  of  MpiteUt,  J.  B.  Say  distinguishes  unpro- 
ductive; productive  of  utility  and  gratification; 
and  productive  of  wealth,  or,  simply,  productive. 
Vhprodv/slite  capitals  (and  by  these  J.  B.  Say 
means  all  buried  treasure  and  unemployed  capi- 
tal), unproductive  capitals,  we  say,  scarcely  merit 
figuring  in  an  analysis  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duedon.  They  are,  it  is  true,  a  potential  force: 
they  are  capable  of  being  employed;  but  so  long 
as  they  remain  inactive,  they  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist,  and  can  hardly  be  included  in  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  social  forces.  All  that  part  of  capitals 
productive  of  utility  and  gratifieaiion,  which  is 
employed  in  frivolous  or  harmful  expenses,  merits 
still  less  being  included  in  the  mass  of  instruments 
of  industry.  All  that  which,  on  the  contrary, 
serves  to  bring  up  useful  men,  to  preserve,  extend 
and  improve  their  faculties,  is,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained above,  eminently  productive,  and  demands 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  efilective  means  of  production.  There  re- 
main, then,  simply,  productive  capitals,  which  Say 
distinguishes  from  natural  agents,  in  which  he 
Includes  neither  land,  mines  nor  water  courses. 


and  among  which  he  ranks  neither  the  material  of 
public  administration  nor  the  dwelling  houses  of 
private  citizens,  nor  their  furniture,  their  clothing, 
their  books,  or  anything  that  serves  directly  for 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  nam- 
ing of  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  combine  all  the  material  elements  of  human 
industry,  all  the  external  forces  that  it  has  on- 
ployed,  all  the  means  of  action,  outside  of  itself, 
which  it  has  learned  to  draw  upon  and  appropriate 
to  its  ends,  and  to  which  it  has  been  able  to  give 
a  useful  direction.  —  We  will  only  remark,  that, 
even  in  comprehending  thus  under  the  term  capi- 
tal all  the  external  instruments  of  industry,  we 
would  still  be  giving  to  that  appellation  too  re- 
stricted an  application,  and  that  it  is  proper  to 
combine  under  this  word  all  the  forces  whatso- 
ever that  man  has  accumulated  and  that  he  can 
employ  in  acquiring  new  ones :  that  a  nation's 
capital  is  composed  of  the  forces  it  has  accumu- 
lated within  itself,  quite  as  much  as  of  those 
which  it  has  put  itself  in  a  position  to  derive 
from  things;  that  we  may  say,  and  we  must  say, 
a  capital  of  knowledge  and  of  good  habits,  just 
as  we  say  a  capital  in  money,  and  that  J.  B.  Say 
should  have  been  the  less  averse  to  this  language, 
because  he  calls  man  an  aeewnuiated  cubital,  and 
applies  the  term  aceumvlated  eapHal  to  the  talent 
of  a  workman,  an  administrator,  or  an  officer. 
Consequently,  man  and  the  world  being  given, 
such  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary, 
starting  with  the  active  intelligence  of  the  human 
race  as  the  primordial  cause  from  which  all  our 
resources  have  sprung,  to  consider  as  capital,  not 
any  particular  instruments  which  man  has  appro- 
priated, rather  than  certain  others,  but  all  the  use- 
ful forces  of  every  kind,  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  developing  either  in  himself  or  in  the  things  by 
which  he  is  surroimded,  or  which  he  has  converted 
to  his  use.  This  being  ststed,  and  these  various 
remarks  made,  here  are  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  capital  or  general  pro- 
ductive funds  of  society,  what  the  various  orders 
of  means  we  discover  in  it,  and  the  total  of  the 
causes  with  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  productive 
power  of  all  kinds  of  labor  is  connected.  —  In  the 
first  place,  the  social  fund  or  capital  is  divided,  we 
think,  into  two  great  classes  of  forces:  that  which 
labor  has  developed  in  men,  and  that  which  it 
has  realized  in  things.  The  effective  power  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  comes  from  the  combination  of  the 
two  classes.  In  the  munber  of  powers  which  men 
have  succeeded  in  developing  in  themselves,  the 
first  which  strikes  us,  that  which  naturally  takes 
a  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  others,  that  which 
is  most  indispensable  to  the  success  of  all  enter- 
prises and  the  well-directed  action  of  all  the  arts, 
is  the  gemu*  for  affair*,  a  talent  in  which  we 
discover  several  very  distinct  faculties,  such  as 
capacity  for  judging  of  the  state  of  demand 
or  knowing  the  wants  of  society;  that  of  judg- 
ing of  the  state  of  supply,  or  estimating  the  ex- 
isting means  of  satisfying  these  demands;  that 
of  administering  with  ability  enterprises  wisely 
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concaved;  and  finally,  that  of  verjfying,  by  reg- 
ular accoants,  intelligently  kept,  the  previsions  of 
specnlation.     After  this  list  of  faculties  relating 
to  the  conception  and  the  conduct  of  enterprises, 
and  of  which  the  genius  for  affairs  is  composed, 
those  which  are  needed  for  execution,  and  from 
which  18  formed  the  geniv*  for  art.  next  present 
themselves.     Such  are  a  practical  knowledge  of  a 
trade,  theoretical  notions,  a  talent  for  applications, 
and  skill  in  workmanship.  —  All  these  faculties 
are  industrial.    But,  again,  are  these  allf    No, 
certainly  not;  and  if,  in  the  fund  of  the  personal 
faculties  of  workmen,  we  discover  a  great  variety 
of  induitrial  forces,  we  also  remark  there  a  great 
number  of  moral  qualities.    We  distinguish  in 
them  all  that  series  of  habits  which  guide  them  in 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  which 
concern  in  some  sort  only  the  individual.     We 
also  distinguish  there  aU  that  series  of  habits  of 
another  order,  which  govern  relations  and  which 
interest  society  more  particularly.    The  effective 
power  and  the  free  action  of  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness depend  in  the  highest  degree,  as  might  easily 
be  shown,  on  the  perifection  of  both.    We  could 
not  take  too  much  pains  to  note  and  call  attention 
to  the  happy  influence  exerted  in  all  kinds  of  la- 
bor, by  good  private  morals  in  laborers  and  the 
improvement  of  their  habits  as  citizens. — Finally, 
outside  of  these  various  orders  of  faculties  to 
irfaich  labor  has  given  rise  in  men,  and  which 
form,  in  some  sort,  the  intellectual  and  moral  capi- 
tal of  society,  its  fund  of  personal  faculties,  we 
perceive  a  multitude  of  utilities,  forces,  levers, 
powers,  which  it  has  succeeded  in  fixing  in  things, 
and  which  form,  if  one  chooses  so  to  call  it,  its 
real  or  material  capital.     In  this  part  of  its  general 
funds  we  perceive,  under  countless  aspects,  lands 
cleared,  plowed  and  planted,  regular  watercourses, 
canals,  routes,   enclosures,   constructions,  build- 
ings, machines,  tools,  raw  produ&ts,  provisions, 
moneys,  wages,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  instru- 
ments and  means  of  action  of  every  kind.    All 
these,  variously  brought  together,  form  multitudes 
of  establishments,  workshops  for  labor;  and  if 
we  very  attentively  observe  these  workshops,  we 
notice  that,  however  truly  appropriated  they  may 
be  to  tlieir  object,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  well 
situated,  well  organized,  that  labor  in  them  be 
skillfully  distributed,  and  that  they  be  provided 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  well-selected  tools, 
materials,  and  supplies  of  various  sorts.  —  Such 
>>  the  analysis  of  which  this  genetal  fund  of  soci- 
ety, where  are  found  in  deposit  all  our  faculties 
and  all  our  resources,  seems  to  us  susceptible;  and 
such  are  the  various  elements  of  power  which  we 
there  discover.     It  would  now  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  important 
phenomenon  which  this  article  aims  to  describe, 
to  show  what  particular  influence  each  of  the 
means  we  have  just  pointed  out,  exerts  in  produc- 
tion.   This  is  a  task  which  we  have  performed  in 
onr  work  on  "  Freedom  of  Labor,"  from  which 
we  have  taken  almost  literally  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  remaite  that  have  just  been  read,  and 


nearly  two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining either  the  part  which  these  means  play 
in  labor  in  general,  or  the  diversity  of  the  applica- 
tions that  are  made  of  them  in  the  various  kinds 
of  labor  that  social  economy  embraces ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  here,  even  in 
a  summary,  any  adequate  idea  of  that  analysis. 
We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  that  book.  —  It 
has  been  remarked,  that,  in  so  extended  an  analysis 
as  this  of  the  means  of  labor,  we  had  omitted  to 
speak  of  the  most  considerable  of  all,  namely,  capi- 
tal. As  if,  beginning  as  we  did,  with  the  natural 
faculties  of  man,  and  enumerating  the  various 
orders  of  forces  that  he  had  developed  in  himself, 
or  had  appropriated  from  without,  we  could  have 
spoken,  and  did  in  fact  speak,  of  anything  else! 
As  if,  under  their  own  names,  the  various  orders  of 
intellectual,  moral  or  material  means  that  we  had 
pointed  out,  could  be  and  were  anything  but  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  capital  of  society!  As  if,  in 
short,  after  having  spoken  successively  of  all,  one 
particular  class  of  forces  or  of  resources  could  re- 
main to  be  treated  of,  under  the  name  of  capital, 
especially  when  we  had  said,  in  terms  so  explicit, 
that  this  term  eapital  did  not  apply  to  any  one 
kind  particularly,  and  that  it  embraced  without 
distinction  all  the  means  of  production  that  man 
had  accumulated  around  him  and  within  himself  I 
—  No;  our  error,  if  such  it  is,  consists  in  having 
discarded,  at  the  outset,  that  trinity  of  land,  labor 
and  capital,  which  the  school  makes  assist  simul- 
taneously in  the  beginning  of  all  our  acquisitions 
of  wealth  and  of  forces;  which  appeared  to  us  to 
be  a  cause  of  trouble  and  confusion  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  science;  which,  while  leading  to  use- 
less explanations,  had  in  our  eyes  the  error  of  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  incorrect  and  inadequate, 
and,  taking  man  and  the  world  in  their  primordial 
state,  of  having  made  everything  arise  from  the 
activity  of  the  human  race  acting  at  the  same 
time  on  things  and  on  itself.  But,  taking  thua 
our  starting  point  in  the  activity  of  man,  we  have 
the  consciousness  of  having  omitted  none  of  the 
great  categories  of  productive  forces  that  he  haa 
developed  in  the  external  world  and  in  himself, 
no  portion  of  the  social  capital;  and  we  think  we 
have  made  a  more  complete  and  true  analysis  of 
the  general  instruments  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  the 
kinds  of  labor  which  social  economy  embraces, 
than  we  had  foimd  in  the  best  books  on  the  sci- 
ence. —  We  will  only  say,  in  closing,  that  pro- 
duction does  not  alone  derive  its  forces  from  the 
various  categories  of  personal  faculties  and  mate- 
rial means  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  but 
also  from  all  the  great  orders  of  labor  which  soci- 
ety contains;  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  activity  of  all  the  others, 
and  that,  to  make  the  phenomenon  of  production 
fully  comprehended,  one  would  have  to  designate 
the  place  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  labor  occu- 
pies in  society,  the  part  it  performs  there,  the 
mutual  assistance  they  render  one  another,  etc. 
This  is  what  we  endeavored  to  do  in  the  work  on 
"  Freedom  of  Labor,"  which  we  have  already 
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mentioned,  and  to  -which  we  are  obliged  again  to 
refer  the  reader. 
S.  J.  L.,  Tr.  Ch.  Dcmoteb. 

PRODUCTS  ON  PAPER.*  A  curious  off- 
shoot of  the  growth  of  this  centurj  is  found  in 
the  multiplication  of  so-called  "exchanges."  The 
original  idea  of  an  "  exchange  "  was  a  mart  where 
a  man  with  some  definite  commodity  to  sell  could 
always  find  a  buyer  at  some  price,  and  where  a 
man  wanting  to  buy  some  definite  commodity 
could  always  find  a  seller  at  some  price.  Thus, 
in  their  origin,  "exchanges "  were  economic  bless- 
ings, for  they  brought  about  between  buyer  and 
seller  a  maximum  of  nearness,  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  As  "  exchanges  "  grew,  their  origi- 
nal object  pretty  nearly  vanished,  and,  instead  of 
being  marts,  where  commodities  are  exchanged, 
they  have  become  places  where  bets  on  prices  may 
be  made,  recorded  and  paid.  —  In  exchange  jar- 
gon the  only  term  now  used,  which  indicates  the 
original  object  of  "exchanges, "is  "cash  sales;" 
the  rest  savor  of  their  degeneration,  or,  at  least,  of 
theuchange.  "Shorts," "longs," "puts," "calls," 

•  With  the  principle*,  moral  and  politico-economical, 
which  this  artiele  Implies,  no  one  will  diwgree.  Tet,  while 
there  iB  mncfa  that  la  only  too  trne  in  the  views  of  the  writer, 
more  than  enough  to  warrant  ita  pabllcatlon  in  a  strictly  scl- 
entiflc  work,  there  are  some  things  in  wUch  no  economist 
can  agree  with  him.  The  two  ezaggeratlona  Into  wliich  the 
writer  lias  fallen,  are,  first,  his  apparently  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  "  exchanges ";  and,  then,  his  seemingly  eqoally 
wholesale  condemnation  of  speculation.  He  plainly  con- 
founds the  use  of  both  with  their  abuse.  "Exchanges," 
though  abused,  are  Cu  from  having  departed  entirely  from 
their  original  purpose.  They  are  still  real  markets,  with 
some  who  deal  in  them,  like  all  other  markets;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  commodities  are  not  carried  thither 
In  kind,  and  that  transactions  are  closed  in  them,  for  goods 
previously  examined  or  suppoaed  to  iuve  been  examined  or 
represented  by  samples. — It  is  by  means  of  "exclianges" 
that  brokers  are  enabled  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together, 
which,  after  all,  constitutes  the  whole  of  business.  The 
utility  of  these  meetings  can  not  be  denied,  spite  of  the 
abuses  with  which  they  are  almost  Inevitably  connected; 
They  enable  merchants  to  save  the  time  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  employ  in  Journeys,  to  and  fro,  to  meet 
each  other.  Then,  they  obviate,  In  certain  cases,  for  the 
buyer  or  seller,  the  disadvantage  it  might  be  to  him,  to  be 
the  first  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  other.  Business  men  will 
appreciate  this  practically  ;  better,  perhaps,  than  political 
economists,  theoretically.  And  so  with  speculation.  A 
speculator,  in  the  non^ibused  sense  of  the  term,  is  notliing 
more  or  less  than  a  person  who  buys  commodities  or  other 
exchangeable  things,  when  he  thinks  that  their  prices  have 
fallen  below  their  real  value,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that 
at  a  future  time  he  will  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  at  which  he  bought  them.  The  difference  between 
the  price  which  he  buys  them  at,  and  the  price  at  which  be 
■ells  tliem  again,  should  cover  fbe  interest  on  the  sum  In- 
Tested,  the  costs  of  storage,  etc.;  it  should,  further,  cover  the 
risk  incurred  in  the  purctiaae,  and  pay  a  just  compensation 
for  the  personal  labor  of  the  man  maldog  the  operation. 
When  this  care  is  taken,  speculation  is  entirely  legitimate; 
but  in  all  cases  of  speculation,  there  should  be,  to  render  It 
legitimate,  an  actual  and  not  an  entirely  flctltions  investment 
of  capital.  Speculation  acts  like  the  governor  In  a  steam 
engine  ;  it  prevents  the  too  great  fluctuation  of  prices,  in 
which  respect  it  serves  both  producers  and  consumers.  It 
intervenes  in  4avor  of  producers  by  increasing  the  demand, 
when  prices  go  below  the  cost  of  production;  in  favor  of 
consumers,  it  prevents  too  great  a  rise  in  prices  by  throwing 
the  products  of  producers  on  the  market  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  them.    (See  SxoHAjiaE,  Ah  ;  Sfbcdultioh.)— So. 


"straddles,"  "spreads,"  "options,"  "privil^es," 
and  the  like,  afe  not  indicative  of  commerce,  but  of 
speculation  pure  and  simple. — Taking  the  annual 
reports  of  the  leading  exchanges  of  the  country, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  majority  of  transactions 
are  only  bets;  because  far  greater  quantities  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  petroleum,  etc.,  are  annually 
sold  than  the  soil  produces.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  our  so-called  "exchanges,"  the  business  of 
members  is  not  so  much  to  exchange  commodi- 
ties, either  for  themselves  or  their  constituents, 
as  to  exchange  opinions,  and  to  fix  a  pectmiaiy 
penalty  on  the  party  who  happens  to  be  wrong, 
making  it  payable  to  the  party  who  happens  to 
he  right.  Dealing  in  tliese  opinions  may  be  very 
accurately  called  "trading  in  products  on  paper." 
If  the  word  speculation  be  preferred,  it  meaas,  in 
its  nakedness,  giving  the  producer  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  etc.,  the  least  possible  for  what  he 
produces,  and  in  making  the  consumer  pay  the 
most  possible  for  what  he  eats,  wears,  builds,  etc. 
Speculation  produces  nothing  by  itself,  neither 
does  it  consume  anything  by  itself:  hence,  the 
most  flattering  term  we  can  give  it,  is  to  call  it 
the  middlemanism  of  trade.  Speculation  baa 
never,  and  can  never,  benefit  any  country ;  the 
more  rampant  it  has  been,  is,  or  may  be,  the  worse 
its  effects.  Historically,  look  at  the  "  South  sea 
bubble,"  the  craze  for  French  assignats,  the 
mania  for  Dutch  tulips,  eto.,  etc. — Commerce  is 
the  exchange  of  facts;  speculation  is  a  chase  of 
phantoms.  It  follows  that  the  more  time  people 
devote  to  phantom-chasing,  the  less  they  have  for 
tlie.  securing  of  facts.  Suppose  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  this  country  should  to-day  turn 
speculator,  or  dealer  in  products  on  paper,  how 
much  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  pork,  etc.,  would  be 
produced?  To-day's  stock  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum supply,  and  it  would  dwindle  shortly  to  the 
zero  point.  Reverse  the  position,  and  assume  that 
all  dealers  in  products  on  paper  should  engage  in 
producing  or  distributing  the  products  of  the 
soil,  would  there  be  any  fewer  mouths  to  feed,  or 
backs  to  clothe?  Would  we  have  a  bale  less  cot- 
ton, or  a  bushel  less  wheat? — The  fiimsy  argu- 
ment that  speculation  affords  labor  a  cert^n  mar- 
ket hardly  needs  refuting.  What  sort  of  a  mar- 
ket does  speculation  cause  to  exist?  It  is  bound, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  to  injure  labor  either  in 
its  so-called  producing  or  consuming  phase.  Has 
any  system  of  trading  any  excuse  for  existence, 
when  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it 
necessarily  does  something  bad  ?  The  moral  effect 
of  dealing  in  products  on  paper  it  always  debas- 
ing; for  such  dealings  lead  to  idleness,  and  the 
road  from  idleness  to  vice  is  an  air-line  with  a 
single  steel-laid  track.  —  "Quick  come,  quick 
go,"  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  stars;  and  the  win- 
nings made  by  dealing  in  products  on  paper  are 
far  more  apt  to  be  dissipated  than  the  slower  re- 
turns of  legitimate  ventures.  A  more  practical 
way  of  regarding  trading  in  products  on  paper  is 
to  examine  how  the  business  is  done.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  man  who  promises  to  deliver 
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what  he  does  not  poesess,  deposits  in  the  liands 
of  a  third  party  some  valuable  thing,  that  is, 
some  product  of  labor,  as  a  guarantee  of  his  sin- 
cerity. In  exchange  jargon  this  is  called  a  "  mar- 
gin," and  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  valuable  things 
he  has  promised  to  deliver.  Against  this  deposit, 
the  man  who  promises  to  receive  what  he  does 
not  want,  deposits  a  similar  "margin."  What 
mean  these  so-called  "margins"?  Are  they  not 
pmctically  the  same  as  the  "stakes "  wagered  on 
a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fight?  The  conclusion, 
then,  is  forced  upon  us,  that  trading  in  products 
on  paper  amounts  to  gambling,  more  or  less  re- 
fined, and  is  as  far  removed  from  legitimate  com- 
merce as  the  equator  from  either  pole.  By  prom- 
ising to  buy  and  receive  that  which  he  does  not 
want,  a  speculator  may  make  higher  prices  for 
producers;  so  much  the  worse  for  consumers. 
By  promising  to  sell  and  deliver  what  he  has  not, 
he  may  make  lower  prices  for  consumers:  so 
much  the  worse  for  producers.  —  All  production 
is  tlie  result  of  labor,  capital,  aAd  some  natural 
agent.  Consumption  is  the  same,  for  nothing 
can  be  consumed  onless  something  equal  be  pro- 
duced. Denying  this,  we  must  deny  the  inde- 
stmctibility  of  matter.  Theequation  of  exchange, 
then,  is  F  (or  production)— C  (or  consumption) : 
now,  if  we  add  or  subtract  products  on  paper 
from  either  side  of  the  equation,  we  get  P  ±  S — C, 
orC±8^P,  either  of  which  is  absurd;  for  two 
things  equal  to  one  another  can  not  remain  equal 
to  one  another  when  either  be  increased  or  di- 
minished, while  the  other  remains  unchanged. 
Reducing  one  and  increasing  the  other  makes  the 
equation  of  exchange  still  more  absurd.  Unless 
it  be  claimed  that  production  can  exist  without 
oonsomplion,  or  consumption  without  produc- 
tion, it  follows,  mathematically,  that  speculation 
must  injure  labor. — If  a  man  have  100  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  I  have 
ten  gold  eagles,  the  product  of  my  labor,  and  we 
exchange  each  for  each,  the  equation  of  exchange 
is  labor— labor;  if,  however,  I  bet  the  man  own- 
ing the  wheat  (hat  within  sixty  days  my  money 
will  buy  110  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  100,  and 
lie  bets  to  the  contrary,  the  only  exchange  is  one 
of  opinion.  At  the  end  of  the  sixty  days  either 
I  have  some  of  his  wheat  and  have  given  nothing 
for  it.  or  he  has  some  of  my  money  and  has  no 
return  to  make.  In  either  case  something  has 
been  sliced  from  somebody's  labor.  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,  then,  trading  in  products  on  paper 
benefits  labor  in  no  respect.  —  And  now  let  us  see 
bow  it  affects  capital.  Many  speculators  borrow 
money  (which  is  capital  in  its  most  active  form), 
bat  they  borrow  it  on  the  products  of  others' 
labor,  not  on  labor  of  their  own.  If  the  dealer  in 
products  on  paper  had  not  "  middlemanized,"  the 
name  amount  of  labor's  product  would  call  for 
tiie  aid  of  capital  to  move  it  from  a  point  of 
■bnnd&aoe  to  one  of  scarcity.  If  a  thousand 
boshek  of  wheat  passed  through  a  thousand 
bands,  it  would  never  be  but  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat.  —  Speculation  has  for  its  vade  mecum 


the  doctrine  of  chances.  Commerce  seeks  to  actu- 
ally have  those  things  which  people  actually  want. 
The  hinges  of  speculation  are  two  ifs;  the  hinges 
of  commerce  are  two  facts.  Speculation  is  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  "to  trade";  com- 
merce is  the  indicative.  —  A  lighted  lamp  during 
a  summer's  night  draws  countless  moths  and 
other  insects;  the  brighter  it  burns,  the  more  there 
are  drawn :  so  it  is  with  speculation ;  its  lurid 
light  attracts  only  to  destroy,  and  its  most  certain 
victims  are  those  who,  in  their  first  fiight  around 
it,  feel  only  an  exhilarating  warmth.  The  small- 
est of  the  hovering  unfortunates  generally  burn 
first,  but,  sooner  or  later,  a  common  cremation 
furnace  is  the  end  of  all.  — As  speculators  neither 
produce  anything,  nor  consume  anything,  and, 
like  all  others,  must  live,  it  follows  that  they  must 
either  live  on  outsiders,  or,  like  fishes,  on  one 
another.  —  The  world  has  no  record  of  a  specu- 
lator who  died  happy  and  respected.  All  one 
trader  in  products  on  paper  wins,  another  must 
lose ;  the  grand  law  of  commerce,  the  law  of 
mutual  benefit,  can  not  exist  between  traders  in 
product  on  paper  ;  the  knife  of  every  one  is 
against  the  throat  of  every  other;  to  take  all,  and 
give  nothing,  is  the  object  of  all. — If,  then,  no 
one  can  gain  without  somebody  losing  in  trading 
in  products  on  paper,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  such  trading  will  never  add  a  whit  to  the 
wealth  of  nations.  T.  T.  Bbtcb. 

PSOFITS.  The  theory  of  profits,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  leading  English  economists,  has  been 
simple  but  inadequate.  Starting  from  English 
agriculture  as  a  type  of  productive  industry,  they 
have  divided  the  returns  into  rent,  wages  and 
profits;  have  described  profits  as  the  surplus  re- 
maining after  rent  and  wages  are  paid;  and  have 
analyzed  this  surplus  into  the  three  elements  of 
interest,  insurance  and  wages  of  superintendence. 
This  treatment  has  caused  several  mistakes.  It 
has  led  men  to  speak  of  profits  as  an  element  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  same  way  that  wages 
is  an  element.  It  has  led  them  to  think  that  what 
is  here  called  wages  of  superintendence  is  properly 
classed  with  ordinary  wages.  It  has  been  based 
on  a  cirele  in  the  definitions:  for  after  defining 
rent  as  what  is  left  after  wages  and  profits  are 
satisfied,  they  go  on  to  speak  of  profits  as  what  is 
left  after  rent  and  wages  are  satisfied.  It  was 
adopted  to  meet  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  men 
doing  business  on  other  people's  land  with  their 
own  capital,  in  the  production  of  staple  articles 
comparatively  little  subject  to  speciUative  change 
in  value.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  changed, 
the  theory  needs  re-statement.  And  in  the  United 
States  to-day  nearly  all  these  conditions  are 
changed.  In  those  industries  which  furnish  the 
most  serious  problems  for  a  theory  of  profits,  we 
generally  find  men  doing  bu-siness  on  their  own 
land,  but  depending  for  their  cireulating  capital 
upon  an  exceedingly  elastic  credit  system;  dealing 
in  goods  and  services  whwe  values  may  change 
or  vanish  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  are 
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made  the  subject  of  speculation  at  ereiy  turn.  — 
In  business  as  now  organized  the  current  expenses 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  1,  raw  mate- 
rials; a,  Insurance  and  repairs;  8,  wages.  The  first 
of  these  elements  may  talce  the  form  of  a  rent 
charge,  as  in  certain  systems  of  agriculture  and 
mining,  or  may  fall  away  almost  altogether,  as  in 
transportation  of  certain  kinds;  the  second  and 
third  are  tolerably  constant  in  their  form,  though 
of  course  not  in  their  importance.  Any  excess  in 
the  value  of  the  product  over  these  expenses  may 
be  termed  gross  profits,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
the  definition  of  profits  used  by  the  English  econ- 
omists. But  gross  profits  are  received  by  the 
capitalists  as  a  return  for  two  distinct  services. 
As  owners  of  capital  they  receive  a  reward  for 
their  saving  in  the  form  of  interest;  as  employers 
of  capital  they  receive  a  reward  for  their  busi- 
ness abilities  in  the  form  of  net  profits.  Gross 
profits  consist  of  earnings  less  current  expenses: 
net  profits  consist  of  gross  profits  less  interest 
on  capital  invested.  —  A  century  ago  it  was 
natural  to  group  these  two  elements  together,  be- 
cause these  two  services  were  largely  rendered  by 
the  same  men.  The  employer  of  capital  was  then 
the  owner  of  capital.  In  many  localities  and  in- 
dustries the  same  thing  is  true  to-day;  mainly  so 
in  the  case  of  handicraft,  and  partially  so  in  the 
case  of  joint  stock  companies.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  separate  these 
two  functions;  for  a  man  of  business  ability  to 
control  far  more  capital  than  he  really  owns,  and 
in  some  form  pay  the  owners  a  fixed  interest  on 
which  he  himself  takes  the  chances  of  loss  or  of 
extraordinary  gain.  There  is  no  room  here  for  n 
systematic  discussion  of  the  causes  which  affect 
the  rate  of  interest.  We  must  confine  our  main 
attention  to  the  element  of  net  profits,  or  entrepre- 
neur's profits,  as  they  are  called  by  Gen.  Walker, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  develop 
this  distinction.  —  The  minimum  of  net  profits 
is  roughly  determined  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
minimum  of  wages.  The  business  man,  like  the 
workman,  must  make  a  living  according  to  his 
own  standards  of  comfort  and  decency.  But  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  profits  is  less  simple 
than  its  application  to  wages.  In  the  latter  case 
we  have  a  large  body  of  men  ready  to  work  for 
a  certain  remuneration,  but  liable  to  become  a 
burden  on  society  if  the  pay  sinks  below  that 
amount.  In  business  the  margin  of  difference 
between  what  will  induce  men  to  begin  and  what 
will  compel  them  to  stop,  is  far  greater.  No  man 
will  begin  business  unless  he  expects  to  make 
more  as  a  capitalist  than  he  was  previously  earn- 
ing as  book-keeper  or  foreman.  But  once  en- 
gaged in  business  he  can  not  go  out  of  it  when  he 
falls  to  make  the  expected  profit,  without  sacrific- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  invested  capital  and  losing 
the  chance  of  ever  again  doing  business  on  the 
same  terms.  He  will  then  hold  on  as  long  as  he 
can  meet  his  expenses  and  sees  any  chance  of 
making  a  profit  in  the  future.  In  bard  times  he 
will  actually  produce  at  a  loss  to  save  his  capital 


and  connections,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  future. 
Thus,  we  have  not  a  fixed  but  a  varying  mini- 
mum; in  times  of  expanding  credit  and  iixreasing 
production  on  a  level  with  the  wages  of  a  super- 
intendent, foreman  or  head  clerk  in  the  same  in- 
dustry; in  times  of  diminished  credit  and  produc- 
tion falling  away  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing. 
—  Now,  the  price  of  goods  is  approximately  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  production  of  those  pro- 
duced at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  that  is,  by 
men  earning  this  minimum  of  profits.  If  any  in- 
dividuals carry  on  the  business  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less, 
every  such  advantage  means,  for  the  time  being, 
just  BO  much  increase  in  their  profits.  Cheap  raw 
materials,  cheap  transportation,  cheap  labor,  will. 
Other  things  being  equal,  have  the  effect  either  to 
drive  less  favored  competitors  out  of  the  busineas 
or  to  secure  the  margin  of  advantage  to  the  capital- 
ist in  the  form  of  additional  profit.  It  is  to  causes 
like  these  that  local  variations  in  the  rate  of  profit 
are  due.  These  are  not  as  great  as  might  seem 
likely,  because  in  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
special  advantages  other  things  are  not  often  equal. 
In  general,  cheapraw  material  means  high  interest, 
cheap  transportation  means  high  rent,  cheap  labor 
means  inefiScient  labor.  It  is  to  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  the  capitalist  rather  than  to  his  environ- 
ment, that  extraordinary  instances  of  profit  are  to 
be  ascribed.  Skill  in  organizing  labor,  quickness 
in  utilizing  improvements,  and  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing high  prices,  are  qualities  which  give  the 
capitalist  the  power  of  raising  his  own  profits 
almost  indefinitely  above  the  minimum.  —  The 
effect  of  skill  in  organizing  labor  manifests  itaelf 
chiefiy  in  capacity  for  carrying  on  business  on  a 
large  scale.  A  man  who  can  make  a  given  profit 
by  superintending  the  work  of  ten  men,  oug)tt  to 
be  able  to  make  nearly  twice  as  much  if  he  can 
superintend  the  work  of  twenty  with  equal  dB- 
ciency;  or  to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  (in  case  he 
must  do  so  to  extend  his  market)  without  sweep- 
ing away  all  the  added  profit.  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  not  production  on  a  large  scale 
prevail  altogether  in  competing  agunst  smaller 
concerns?  It  undoubtedly  tends  to  do  so.  In 
1850  the  establishments  enumerated  in  the  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  employed  on  an 
average  less  than  8  hands,  with  an  average  of  $4,300 
returned  capital.  In  1880  the  averages  were  9 
hands,  and  |7,100.  In  1870  this  advance  had 
received  a  check ;  but  in  1880  the  numbers  had 
risen  to  10.7  hands,  and  about  $11,000  capital. 
But  there  are  two  causes  which  operate  to  restrain 
this  tendency.  In  most  industries  and  with  most 
men  the  eflicieucy  of  superintendence  rapidly  de- 
creases when  carried  beyond  a  certain  moderate 
limit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's  power  of 
borrowing  capital  can  not  be  extended  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  own  property.  Both  borrower 
and  lender  feel  the  growing  insecurity  as  the  pro- 
portion of  borrowed  capital  increases.  The  former 
is  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  bankruptcy  for  the 
chance  of  inordinate  gain.    The  latter  indemnifief) 
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himself  for  the  extra  risk  by  a  high  interest  nte, 
which  soon  sweeps  away  the  margin  of  profit.  — 
The  matter  of  utilizing  improvements  in  produc- 
tion requires  a  word  of  explanation.   The  iiltimate 
tendency  of  any  such  improvement  is  to  cheapen 
both  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  the 
goods.      But  until  the  use  of  this  improvement 
has  become  widely  extended,  the  price  will  not 
fall  very  rapidly;  and  those  capitalists  who  first 
use  the  new  method  gain  a  great  temporary  ad- 
vantage during  the  time  of  adjustment.    In  con- 
nection with  this  opportunity  of  gain,  there  is  an 
oppcHtunity  of  loss.    The  effect  of  such  improve- 
ments will  render  valueless  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  already  invested.    The  existence  of  a  new 
and  better  machine  makes  it  impossible  to  run  the 
old  machine  except  at  a  loss.    In  many  branches 
of  industry  these  changes  are  so  slow  that  the 
expense  incurred  on  their  account  may  fairly  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  repairs.    But  there  are 
other  branches  where  the   liability   to   sudden 
changes  of  this  kind  forms  a  main  item  of  risk 
and  expense;  and  the  impossibility  of  estimating 
this  risk  forma  a  main  difSculty  in  attempting  to 
draw  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  industry.  — 
The  third  element  increasing  profits  is  the  power 
of  foreseeing  high  prices.    It  differs  from  the 
other  two  in  the  fact  that  the  additional  profit  is 
made,  not  by  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  but 
by  knowing  when  to  produce  a  larger  quantity. 
Apart  from  this  adaptation  of  the  quantity  to  the 
market,  these  changes  of  price  affect,  not  the 
margin  of  extra  profit,  but  the  minimum  rate; 
not  advancing  or  depressing  the  special  gains  of  a 
few  individuals  alone,  but  the  general  profits  of 
the  trade.     Unless  the  business  is  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly, they  thus  of  necessity  cause  a  reaction. 
Men^  no  special  business  talent  are  attracted  by 
the  high  temporary  rate  for  every  one;  they  rush 
into  the  business,  and  cause  an  over-production, 
frani  which  they  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer. 
A.radden  increase  in  demand,  or  "boom,"  in  a 
puticnlar  line  of  business,  f  umi^es  one  example 
of  these  effects;  a  distinct  advance  in  price  from 
the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  furnishes  another.    It  is 
tlie  men  who  are  already  on'the  ground  that  gain 
tie  great  benefit  from  the  change;  those  who 
follow  after  them  come  just  in  time  to  suffer  from 
the  over-production.  —  It  is  these  high  margins  of 
extra  profit  of  a  few  individuals,  who  manage  to 
aell  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  what  the  goods  have 
cost  them,  that  constitute  the  important  fact  for 
OS  to  recognize  and  explain.    It  is  not  enough 
to  treat  them  as  a  mere  appendage  to  interest,  or 
to  set  them  aside  as  wages  of  superintendence. 
Nor  can  we,  in  general,  properly  speak  of  them  as 
insonnce  against  risk.     The  term  is  used  because 
in  those  industries  where  there  is  a  chance  of  great 
gain,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  chance  of  great  loss.     As 
long  as  a  capitalist  offsets  his  own  losses  at  one 
time  or  place  by  his  own  gains  at  another,  the  use 
of  the  term  is  legitimate.    But  when  we  attempt  to 
offset  as  insurance  one  man's  gain  against  another 
man's  loss  in  the  same  industry,  it  is  as  unwar- 


ranted as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  term  insurance 
to  the  gains  of  a  practiced  stock  operator;  The 
justification  of  high  profits  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  society  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  high  re- 
wards for  this  kind  of  work  than  to  let  any  of  it 
go  undone.  In  our  present  complicated  system 
of  industry,  production  and  consumption  are  so 
widely  separated  in  time  and  place  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  fatal  mistakes  iu  adjusting  one  to  the 
other.  We  want  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the 
least  wast«  of  labor ;  and  as  long  as  a  business 
man  helps  to  secure  that  end,  society  can  afford 
to  pay  him  almost  any  price  for  so  doing.  Aa 
long  as  he  reaps  the  adrvantage  of  high  prices  un- 
der free  competition  without  securing  artificial 
monopoly,  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  of 
society  coincide.  — We  may  sum  up  our  coivclu- 
sions  as  follows:  1.  The  minimum  of  net  profits 
is,  in  good  times,  equal  to  wages  of  superintend- 
ence; in  hard  times,  it  will  fall  away  entirely;  2. 
Any  exceptional  advantage  that  an  individual  has 
over  his  competitors  raises  his  profits  for  the  time 
being  just  so  much  above  the  minimum.  This 
excess  is  not  properly  regarded  as  wages  of  super- 
intendence, nor,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  as  in- 
surance against  risk;  but  as  a  premium  paid  by 
society  in  order  that  its  working  forces  may  be 
applied  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic wants  of  the  community.  —  Had  the  figures 
obtainable  been  more  trustworthy,  this  explana- 
tion might  well  have  been  cut  short  to  make  more 
room  for  statistics  concerning  the  rate  of  profit  in 
different  times,  places  and  industries.  But  almost 
every  cause  combines  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
such  statistics.  The  business  men  who  know  the 
most  striking  facts  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
them  secret.  The  reports  of  experts  are  few  and 
fragmentary.  The  European  states  make  no  at- 
tempt to  give  such  figures  in  their  census.  The 
United  States  makes  the  attempt,  but  with  so 
little  power  of  enforcing  accuracy  that  the  total 
amount  of  invested  capital  may  not  improbably 
vary  800  per  cent,  from  the  amount  returned. 
("Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1870,"  p.  798.) 
The  returns  of  capital  are  thus  all  but  useless  for 
our  purposes.  Those  of  product,  wages  and  ma- 
terials arc  much  better,  and  can  be  studied  with 
advantage.  The  figures  of  gross  profit  obtained 
from  these  data  will  necessarily  include  more  than 
our  definition  authorizes,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  making  any  deduction  for  repairs.  They 
mean  value  of  product  less  materials  and  wages. 
—  1.  Variation*  in  Time.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  as  a  nation  advances. 
The  reasons  given  are  such  as  affect  interest  rather 
than  net  profits.  '  Even  for  interest  the  figures  do 
not  show  this  tendency  as  markedly  as  we  might 
expect.  Perhaps  the  most  careful  invpxtigation 
of  the  facts,  though  based  only  on  ISngHsh  data, 
is  given  by  Farr.  ("On  the  Valuation  of  Rail- 
ways, Telegraphs,  Banks,  etc.,"  Journal  of  the 
Statist.  8oc.,  xxxix.,  4«5.)  There  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  net  profits  should  show  this  tend- 
ency.    They  are  kept  above  the  minimum  by 
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complex  organization,  new  improvements,  new 
wants.    These  are  to-day  increasing  faster  tlian 


ever  before.     Compare  the  figures  of  four  suc- 
cessive censuses. 


TEABS. 

Nnmber  of 
EMabltehmente. 

Product. 

OroHPnat. 

AT.OrOKProat 
ofecdiEiub- 

1860 

128,(B6 
140,488 

962,148 
2S8,8fi8 

tl,01»,107,000 
1,885,868,000 
4,888,885,000 
5,889,679,000 

t   887,828,000 

475,878,000 

968,814,000 

1,034.801,000 

tl.800 
5,400 
£800 

1860 

1870     

1880 

4,0<W 

The  values  for  1870  should  be  reduced  one-flfth, 
on  account  of  the  gold  premium.  Compare,  also, 
figures  cited  above  as  to  hands  employed  and 
capital  invested. — 2.  Variatioju  in  Place.  Here 
again  the  variation  of  interest  has  been  studied 
instead  of  that  of  net  profit,  and  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  value  the  disinclination  of  cap- 


ital to  emigrate.  The  variations  in  profit  do 
not  seem  as  great  as  we  should  expect.  In  these 
comparisons  we  may  make  a  guarded  use  of  the 
returns  of  Invested  capital,  since  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  an  underesljmate  in  one  local- 
ity may  be  assumed  to  operate  in  the  same  way 
in  another. 


8TATB8. 

luSS.'SSS^t. 

Product. 

OTOMProlU. 

AT.OroMProM 

oteuhBfrtab- 

llahmeBt. 

Proatoa 
InToMed 

Calif ornlft.—*.....—... 

5,885 
8,508 
14,86C 
8878 
8^688 
48,788 
ff,8»8 

$   116,819,000 
86,441,000 
681,185,000 
150,715,000 
165,886,000 
1,080,607,000 
744,818,000 

115,847,000 

88,501,000 

80,878,000 

802,450,000 

145,748,000 

8^100 
8,700 
8,600 
4,700 
4,700 

Par  cent. 

Oeoreia. . 

M 

Mamarhnnrttn 

S 

Michigan 

86 

Minoorl 

48 

NewTork 

PemuylTanift.. .......... 

40 

The  average  rate  per  cent,  on  reported  capital  for 
the  whole  country  is  36f.  While  these  figures 
warrant  us  in  no  positive  conclusions  except  as  to 
concentration  of  industry,  we  are  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger  of  assuming  too  great 
difference  in  rates  as  due  to  locality.  —  8.  Varia- 
tion*  in  Deferent  InduUriet.    The  figures  below 


are  presented  as  a  summary  of  the  facts  in  the 
leading  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States,  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  generalizations. 
Agriculture  could  not  be  included,  on  account  of 
inadequate  wage  returns.  Mining,  transportation 
and  mercantile  business  were,  on  various  accounts, 
unavailable  for  direct  comparison. 


raousTRiBs. 


Number  of 
XatabUBhmenti. 


Otom  Profit. 


At.  Oroas  ProOt 

otcuhBMab- 

Huhnwmt. 


Agrlcultnral  Implements  ... 
Boots  and  ahoea  (factory)... 
Boots  and  shoes  (wholesale) 

Brick  and  tile 

.Caniagea 

ClotUng 

Cotton  goods 

Floor 

Foandry 

Fnmltare 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Malt  liqnora 

Lumber 

Mixed  textUea 

Paper 

PrfiiOng /.... 

Slangbtering     

Sngsr  and  molaaaea 

Woolen  goods 


1,048 
1.850 

17,978 
5,831 
8,841 
6,166 
1,005 

84,888 
4,958 
4,843 
1,005 
8,105 
8,191 

85,708 

470 

898 

3,467 

878 

48 

1,090 


$  68,640,000 
166,060,000 
1«6,«80,000 
88,884,000 
64,958,000 
809,548,000 
810,950,000 
606,186,000 
814,878,000 
68,068,000 
896,558,000 
118,848,000 
101,068,000 
288,868,000 
66,888,000 
55,110,000 
90,789,000 
808,568,000 
155,485,000 
16O,6Or,000 


$81,748,000 
80,607,000 
80,958,000 

9,616,000 
15,866,000 
82,845,000 
61,670,000 
46,819,000 
45,061,000 
16,287,000 
49,810,000 
18,796,000 
82,083,000 
65,868,000 
16,877,000 
12.688,000 
87,797,000 
85,815,000 

7,912,000 
88,986,000 


111,800 
10,500 

i.a» 

1,700 
4.000 
5,8D0 
51,800 
1,»0 
9,100 
8,400 

4»,<a» 

6.100 
14,600 

8,100 
88.400 

I8.S0O 
8,000 
89,000 
16.I0O 
17.000 


It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  two  industries 
showing  decidedly  the  largest  gross  profit  per 
establishment — cotton  and  iron — also  show  de- 
cidedly the  lowest  percentage  of  gross  profit  to 
capital  invited,  namely,  24  and  22.  This  fact 
may  easily  be  a  mere  accident  of  the  returns.  The 
other  percentage  results  have  no  special  interest 
to  justify  their  insertion.  — This  article  has  been 
based  on  the  facts  of  manufacturing  industry,  as 
furnishing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  type  for  treat- 


ment. It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  show  how 
all  the  individual  points  would  have  to  be  modi- 
fied in  applying  the  same  explanation  to  business 
of  other  kinds.  Abtbtob  T.  Hadlky. 

PROHIBITION  (IN  U.  S.  History)  has  been 
an  issue  in  purely  state  politics,  but  only  in  some 
of  the  states  since  about  1850.  There  have  been 
occasional  nominations  for  the  presidency  by  pro- 
hibitionists; but  they  liave  met  no  attention,  and 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  their  exact  object,  for  prohibi- 
tion is  as  yet  altogether  outside  of  the  domain  of 
the  national  government.  —  In  state  politics  the 
object  of  the  prohibitionists  is  well  defined:  they 
aim  to  prohibit  by  law  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  use  in  medicine 
and  in  the  arts.    The  arguments  which  they  ofFer 
Deem  to  be  as  follows,  as  far  as  a  summary  can 
give  them  fairly :    1.  The  most  moderate  estimate 
of  the  annual  ^es  of  liquors  in  the  United  States 
is  tb&t  of  Edward  Young,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  1871:  he  puts  it  at  1600,000,000,  more 
than  the  combined  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
wooloi  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  molasses  and  su- 
gars, and  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  wages  of 
all  the  manufactories.    Whether  this  item  be  one 
of  $600,000,000  a  year  or  more,  it  is  waste.    2. 
Mannfacturers  generally  estimate  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductive power,  due  to  drunkenness  and  the  in- 
efficiency arising  from  drunkenness,  at  8  to  12 
per  cent,  of  total  wages.     As  the  census  of  1880 
pots  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  United  States 
at  $1)47,953,795,  this  per  cent,  of  waste  must  be 
a  large  amount.     3.  Pauperism  is,  to  a  large  but 
doubtful  extent,  the  product  of  drunkenness,  and 
tbe  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers  by 
the  state  is,  to  that  extent,  chargeable  to  the  sale 
of  liquors,  since  open  sale  is  the  common  induce- 
iDent  todronkenness.    4.  The  connection  between 
dime  and  drunkenness  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  estimate;  but  the  authorities  competent  to  esti- 
mate are  practically  unanimous  in  stating  that 
OTer  60  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  the  country  is 
due  to  drunkenness.    From  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in 
1670,  who  put  the  proportion  at  80  per  cent., 
down  to  the  various  state  boards  of  charities, 
prison  associations,  and  prison  inspectors  of  our 
own  day,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
carefully,  and  has  become  familiar  with  it,  puts 
the  proportion  of  drunkeimess  to  crime  at  leas 
than  60  per  cent.;  and  most  of  them  make  it 
larger.    Even  if  their  figures  are  only  estimates, 
they  can  not  be  successfully  impeached  by  the 
naked  contradictions  of  men  who  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  the  subject.    If  they  remain  unim- 
peached,  a  large  part  of  the  state's  expenditure 
for  police,  criminal  ootirts  and  prisons,  must  go 
to  the  account  of  the  sale  of  liquor.    5.  The  sale 
ol  liquor  tempts  men  to  habits  which  ruin  their 
halth  and  unfit  them  for  the  physical  defense  of 
the  state,  when  that  is  necessary.    6.  Drunken- 
ness bears  heavily  upon  the  defenseless  classes, 
upon  women  and  children,  upon  the  wives  and 
families  of  dnmkards,  of  drunken  paupers,  of 
drunken  criminals,  and  of  the  victims  of  drunken 
crime.  These  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  slate  for 
wtive  protection,  instead  of   being  continually 
oppressed  by  the  state's  permission  for  the  further 
sale  of  liquors.    A  single  case  of  rape  or  murder, 
doe  to  the  state's  permission  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
msy  entaQ  indirect  distress  for  which  the  state 
can  make  no  money  satisfaction.  —  On  such  a 
^bowfaig,  that  the  open  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  hostile  to  the  productive  energy  of  the  state. 


to  its  moral  power,  to  its  physical  force,  and  to 
its  families,  the  prohibitionist  claims  a  hearing. 
Of  his  five  classes  of  arguments,  the  third  and 
fourth  are  disputed;  it  is  claimed  that  drunken- 
ness, the  accompaniment  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
is  mistaken  for  their  cause;  and,  as  to  all  of  them, 
it  is  asserted  that  prohibition  will  not  prohibit 
them,  and  that  a  high  license  system  will  be  more 
efficient  than  prohibition  in  controlling  an  evil 
which  can  never  be  wholly  removed.  The  pro- 
hibitionist answers  that  prohibition  is  not  expect- 
ed to  entirely  stop  the  sale  of  liquors,  any  more 
than  laws  against  stealing  will  entirely  stop  steal- 
ing; but  that,  in  either  case,  prohibition  will  be 
more  efficient  than  any  license  system.  Tbe  issue 
thus  made  seems  to  be  one  which  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  experience.  —  In  lfas»acliiuett»,  of  which 
Maine  was  a  part  until  1820,  the  license  system 
was  in  farce  until  1885.  Power  to  grant  or  refuse 
licenses  was  then  given  to  the  county  commission- 
ers, and  they  were  made  elective,  so  that  "local 
option"  was  practically  put  in  force.  In  three 
years  this  had  become  prohibition  in  nearly  all 
the  counties,  and  the  "fifteen  gallon  law"  was 
passed  in  1888.  It  prohibited  the  sale  of  less  than 
fifteen  gallons  of  liquors  at  one  time;  but  it  was 
repealed  the  next  year.  In  1852  a  prohibitory 
law  was  passed,  and  remained  in  force,  with  many 
amendments,  until  1875,  except  that  a  license  law 
took  its  place  for  a  year  in  1868.  In  1876  a  license 
law  was  passed,  and  has  since  remained  in  force, 
in  spite  of  annual  efforts  to  renew  prohibition.  — 
In  Mame  the  "act  to  prohibit  drinking  houses 
and  tippling  shops,"  the  so-called  "Maine  law," 
was  passed  in  1851,  and  has  since  been  the  law  of 
.  the  state,  except  for  the  two  years,  1856-7,  when 
a  very  stringent  license  law  took  its  place.  Ver- 
mont passed  the  Maine  law  in  1852,  and  has  since 
retained  and  enforced  it.  New  Hampshire  passed 
it  in  1855,  and  has  since  retained  it  without  en- 
forcing it  thoroughly.  Bhode  Iriand  passed  it  in 
1852,  substituted  license  and  local  option  in  1868-5, 
passed  the  Maine  law  again  in  1874,  and  returned 
to  license  the  next  year.  Connecticut  passed  the 
Maine  law  in  1854,  never  enforced  it,  and  repealed 
it  in  1872.  New  York  passed  the  Maine  law  in 
1855,  and  repealed  it  in  1857.  The  Ohio  constitu- 
tion forbids  the  passage  of  any  license  law  by  the 
legislature:  that  is,  the  sale  of  liquor  must  be 
free  or  prohibited.  In  1882  tbe  republicans  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  taxing  tbe  sale  by  the  "Pond 
law  ";  but  tbe  supreme  coiut  of  the  state  pro- 
nounced it  unconstitutional.  The  dominant  party 
then  proposed  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution,  which  has  not  yet  (1888)  been 
ratified.  As  a  substitute,  tbe  "Scott  law,"  for 
taxing  sales  of  liquor,  was  passed  and  pro- 
nounced constitutional  in  1882-8.  (See  Orao.) 
In  Michigan  the  constitution  of  1850  forbade  li- 
cense laws.  The  Maine  law  was  passed  in  1855, 
and  repealed  in  1875:  and  in  1876  the  no-liccnse 
clause  of  the  constitution  was  repealed.  Iowa 
passed  the  Maine  law  in  1855;  and  in  1882  a  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  hav- 
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ing  been  passed  by  two  leglslatarea,  was  ratified 
by  a  remarkably  large  popular  majority.  The 
state  courts,  however,  declared  it  void  on  account 
of  informalities  in  its  passage.  Kantas  adopted 
a  prohibitory  amendment  in  1880,  and  in  1881  the 
legislature  passed  a  stringent  act  to  enforce  it. 
In  1882,  Gov.  St.  John,  the  leader  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists, was  renominated  by  the  republicans;  but 
about  16,000  of  his  party  voted  against  him,  and 
he  was  the  only  republican  candidate  defeated. 
In  1881  a  prohibitory  law,  proposed  for  popular 
ratification  by  the  legislature  of  North  Qirolina, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  166,825  to  48,370.— Noth- 
ing is  certain  in  prospective  American  politics,  and 
very  few  things  are  even  probable.  But  there 
are  some  indications  that  this  question  of  prohi- 
bition is  to  take  a  larger  place  in  political  conflict 
than  heretofore.  The  only  probable  alternative, 
a  high  and  almost  prohibitory  license,  is  now  un- 
der trial  in  Nebraska;  and  much  will  depend  on 
tlie  result  there  and  in  the  other  states  which  may 
take  the  sanje  course.  In  any  event,  the  opposi- 
tion to  prohibition  will  be  as  sincere  and  hearty 
as  ita  support,  and  will  arise  mainly  from  a  dis- 
like to  that  infringement  of  personal  liberty  to 
buy  and  sell  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  pro- 
hibition. —  The  views  of  prohibitionists  may  be 
found  in  Hargreaves'  Our  Watted  Beaourcet;  Pit- 
man's Alcohol  and  the  State;  Lees'  Text  Book  of 
Temperance;  ProhSntUmitiCs  Text  Book. 

AiiEZAinjER  3owntftos. 

PSOMOTIOM,  in  the  political  sense,  is  the  ad- 
vancing of  a  person  in  official  service  to  a  higher 
grade,  and  generally  to  a  higher  salary.  In  the  de- 
partments there  is  a  nomination  for  promotion,  as 
for  an  original  appointment,  and  each  promotion 
is  in  law  an  appointment.  The  authority  for  pro- 
motion is,  in  fact,  u  part  of  the  appointing  power, 
and  should  be  exercised  with  a  sense  of  the  same 
moral  and  legal  obligations  which  attend  any  other 
exercise  of  that  power.  But,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercise  it  and  of  those  who  are  affected  by 
it,  it  is  not  infrequently  regarded  as  a  mere  matter 
of  official  favor.  Yet  every  conscientious  public 
official  possessing  it  must,  on  reflection,  feel  it  to 
be  a  high  trust,  in  the  performance  of  which  no 
other  considerations  should  have  influence  except 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  merits  of  the 
applicant.  Every  omission  to  promote  the  most 
worthy,  hardly  less  than  every  promotion  of  the 
unworthy,  is  a  breach  of  that  trust;  the  first  being 
a  special  injustice  to  the  meritorious  officer,  and 
the  act  and  the  omission  alike  being  a  wrong  to 
the  whole  people.  —  The  authority  to  make  pro- 
motions is  also  an  important  part  of  the  means  of 
discipline  and  subordination  in  tlie  great  offices. 
Indeed,  the  incidental  effects  of  the  enforcement 
of  just  rules  of  promotion  upon  discipline,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  order  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  numerous  officials  serving  together  in  the  same 
office,  are  so  great  that  these  effects,  as  well  as  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  individual  seeking 
advancement,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the 


regulation  and  ordering  of  aU  promotions.  If 
within  certain  limits,  promotions  shonld  be  based 
solely  upon  personal  worth  and  efficiency,  yet  a 
wise  system  for  promotions,  especially  for  large 
offices,  must  look  beyond  the  individual  promoted, 
to  the  effect  of  the  principle  governing  them  upon 
the  subordinates  as  a  lx)dy.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service,  that  those  who  liave  be- 
come most  expert  and  accurate  through  experi- 
ence in  doing  the  public  business,  though  not  the 
mo!!t  talented  of  officials,  should  be  encouraged 
to  r<!main.  In  order  to  give  that  encouragement, 
it  may  often  be  a  gain  to  the  public  service  to  pro- 
mote a  man  of  long  experience  even  in  preference 
to  a  man  of  more  natural  capacity  who  is  new  to 
the  service.  The  belief  that  long  tried  fidelity, 
united  with  fair  capacity,  is  considered  in  making 
promotions  may  even  enable  the  govonment  to 
secure  competent  service  at  lower  salaries  than 
would  be  accepted  were  promotions  hopeless  or 
but  accidental,  except  on  the  part  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  its  ranks.  And  experience  has  amply 
shown,  in  the  older  countries,  that  the  same  per- 
suasion is  sufficient  to  induce  a  better  class  of 
young  men  and  women  to  enter,  than  could  be 
secured  without  such  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
higher  honors  and  salaries  being  awarded  with 
some  reference  to  seniority  or  long  experience. 
It  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  an  e.xtren» 
in  favoring  mere  seniority.  BuperannuHted  of- 
ficials and  dullards  may  be  kept  too  long.  The 
bright  and  aspiring,  having  talents  to  lead  and 
direct,  may  be  thus  prevented  from  entering,  or 
they  may  withdraw  in  disgust,  by  reason  of  sncli 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  promotion.  It  re- 
quires great  wisdom  to  avoid  both  extremes.  — 
It  needs  no  argimient  or  experience  to  make  it 
pfain  that  the  public  service  must  seem  far  more 
honest  and  respectable,  and  lience  far  more  at- 
tractive, to  all  worthy  yoimg  men  or  women, 
when  its  higher  grades  and  salaries  are  present- 
ed as  so  many  rewards  to  be  secured  either  by 
fidelity  or  competency  alone,  or  by  good  charac- 
ter united  with  mental  superiority,  than  when 
they  are  known  to  be  the  good  lu<^  of  favorites, 
the  recompense  of  subserviency,  or  the  bribes  of 
partisan  infiuence.  —  But  exactly  in  what  degree 
either  of  those  meritorious  claims  should  prevail; 
how  seniority  should  be  weighed  against  ability, 
and  experience  against  quickness  of  mind — when 
good  character  is  in  both  scales  —  is  not  easy 
to  decide.  It  should  be  made  a  fundamental 
rule,  however,  from  which  there  should  he  very 
few  exceptions,  that  the  higher  places  and  salariw 
in  every  bureau,  office  and  department,' are  to  be 
bestowed  as  the  honors  and  rewards  for  which 
every  subordinate,  with  a  confidence  proportionwl 
to  his  just  claims,  may  justly  aspire,  and  which, 
in  conformity  to  a  sound  principle,  his  superior 
merits  may  surely  gain.  Thus  hope  is  kept  sBve; 
an  honorable  ambition  is  aroused;  and  constant 
fidelity  and  studious  preparations  for  higher  func- 
tions are  stimulated  and  rewarded. — Every  worthy 
subordinate  justly  feels  insulted  and  wronged. 
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ereiy  wnaftil. quality  in  tlie  public  service  is  dis- 
counged.  and  the  public  interests  are  grossly  dis- 
rqiarded,  whenever  a  favorite  of  a  great  official 
or  politician — perhaps  ignorant  of  the  duties  he  is 
10  perform — is  arbitrarily  appointed  or  promoted, 
over  those  who  have  been  continually  faithful 
tnd  efficient,  to  the  head  of  an  office.   Nothing  on 
the  part  of  those  relying  on  their  own  merits  in 
the  public  service  can  be  more  discouraging  or 
debasing  than  the  conviction  that  years  of  faith- 
ful perfomumce  of  duty  and  of  studious  prep- 
aration for  higher  functions  are  unavailing  as 
igainst  those  who  have  the  favor  of  great  officials 
or  the  influence  of  party  chieftains  to  advance 
than.    Toiling  on  hopelessly,  and  seeing  fortu- 
nate dunces  and  favorite  flunkies  of  party  lords 
and  great  officers  take  the  higher  places  and  sala- 
ries, the  faithful  veteran  in  the  public  service  feels 
a  natural  resentment,  if  not  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
against  a  government  which  allows  such  injustice, 
and  cares  not  to  honor  those  who  worthily  serve 
it    Why  should  he  make  any  special  effort  for 
economy  or  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  when 
he  aees  the  government  neglect  those  most  com- 
petent for  securing  such  results,  making  them  the 
oaderlinga  of  novices  and  favorites?    Certainly, 
the  government  which  allows  such  injustice  and 
(oUy  does  not  deserve,  and  is  not  likely  to  secure, 
the  most  worthy  which  its  salaries,  under  wise 
and  just  regulations,  might  be  made  to  draw  into 
its  aervioe.    To  deny  or  defeat  in  practice  the 
claim  of  the  moat  meritorious  to  promotion,  is  as 
disastrous  to  the  people  as  it  is  offensive  to  the 
eomiDon  sense  of  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
all  fair-minded  men. — In  framing  a  sy^m  of 
pRmotion,  few  points  have  been  found  more  per- 
pleiing  than  the  claims  of  seniority.    In  some  po- 
sitioDS,  plodding  fidelity  and  accuracy  are  the 
big^best  merit;  in  others,  prompt  conceptions,  tact 
for  business,  and  genius  for  leadership.     In  the 
pnctical  exercise  of  the  power  of  promotion,  those 
diverse  claims  have  not  been  less  embarrassing 
than  they  are  in  theory.  — It  is  one  of  the  difficult 
problons  of  administration  to  so  regulate  promo- 
tions that  the  hope  of  them  shall  be  a  salutary  stim- 
nlant  of  all  subordinates,  while  the  government  is 
left  free  to  select  those  for  the  higher  places  who 
aie  the  most  competent  to  lead  and  to  command. 
Mor  is  this  the  whole  problem;  for,  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  where  capacity  is  lacking  in  the 
Vtfex  grades,  or  a  vicious  method  has  become 
chronic  in  a  bureau,  the  government  must  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  the  suitable  person  outside  the 
boreau  or  department,  or  even  outside  public  serv- 
ice altogether.    But  this  necessity,  always  hu- 
wiliiting  to  subordinates,  would  be  greatly  di- 
■ninisbed,  if  not  well-nigh  excluded,  by  establish- 
uig  adequate  tests  of  merit  (of  which  the  best  are 
competitive  examinations)  for  original  entry  to 
the  aervioe.  —  These  obeervationB  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  of  heads  of  departments, 
who,  being  in  a  sense  political  officers,  and  the 
coostitutional  advisers  of   the  president  should, 
tor  ihat  reason,  be  selected  with  due  reference 


to  thdr  political  opinions.  They  are  members  of 
the  political  household  of  the  president,  whose 
advice  he  takes  upon  important  questions  of  pol- 
icy.—  In  aristocratic  anddespotic  countries,  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  promotions  would 
be  very  generally  made  by  reason  of  birth,  wealth 
and  influence,  rather  than  by  reason  of  superior 
capacity  and  cluuttcter.  In  fact,  a  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  may  be  in  part  described  as  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  higher  offices  and 
salaries,  as  well  as  pensions,  titles  and  decorations, 
are  by  intention  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  birth, 
favor  and  influence;  and  a  republic  as  a  form  of 
government  in  the  spirit  of  which  all  appointments 
and  promotions  alike  should  be  made  by  reason 
of  merit  alone.  How  great  in  later  years  has  been 
the  departure  from  intrinsic  theory  in  the  practice 
of  each,  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Rb- 
MOVALS.  —  It  has  been  f  oimd  possible  under  repub- 
lics for  partisan  influence  and  the  politician  class 
to  secure  a  monopoly  and  enforce  a  proscription, 
in  the  matter  of  promotions  as  well  as  removals, 
almost  as  complete  as  were  ever  developed  in  feu- 
dal times  under  an  aristocracy;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  leading  monarchies  now  base 
their  promotions  almost  wholly  upon  merit  alone. 
—  In  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Europe,  if  in  practice  favors  are  still 
accorded  to  the  aristocratic  class,  yet.  In  general, 
merit  is  quite  as  much  tested  by  rigid  examina- 
tions, and  is  quite  as  surely  honored  and  encour- 
aged by  promotions,  as  in  our  army  and  navy; 
for,  with  us,  mere  political  influence  is  more  po- 
tential than  in  those  states.  The  influence  of  pro- 
motions based  on  merit,  and  the  high  capacity 
thus  secured,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  European  armies  and  navies  in  later 
years.  —  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  (in  an  act 
of  1784  relating  to  British  India)  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  found  it  needful  to  make 
laws  in  aid  of  promoting  the  most  worthy  in  her 
civil  service.  To  defeat  favoritism  and  corrupt 
bargains,  that  statute  gave  great  consideration  to 
seniority,  and  required  records  and  public  reports 
concerning  the  grounds  of  promotions.  In  1820 
Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  with 
a  view  of  arresting  the  pernicious  patronage  of 
members  of  parliament,  laid  down  and  enforced 
the  principle  that  "all  superior  officers  in  the  cus- 
toms service  should  be  supplied  by  promotions 
from  the  inferior  ranks."  In  1880  the  rule  was 
formally  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  has  been 
enforced  in  Great  Britain  ever  since.  Promotions 
in  her  customs  service,  as  in  nearly  every  part  of 
her  administration,  are  now  made  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  merit  alone.  Mere  patronage, 
favor  or  partisan  influunce  in  making  promotions, 
are  thus  almost  excluded.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, merit,  as  the  ground  of  promotions,  is  tested 
by  competitive  comparisons.  And  everywhere 
careful  records  are  kept,  which  show  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  of  candidates.  Even  in  the  act  for 
creating  the  metropolitan  police  force.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  caused  a  provision  to  be  inserted  that  "no 
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one  should  be  an  inspector  or  superintendent  who 
liad  not  been  trained  by  actual  service  in  each 
subordinate  rank."  (See  "  Eaton  on  Civil  Service 
in  Great  Britain,"  pp.  140,  156,  301,  302,  882,  883, 
446.)  These  conditions  of  promotion  all  British 
statesmen,  and  the  British  people  as  well,  now 
recognize  as  not  only  just  and  invaluable  in  their 
practical  effects  upon  the  public  servants,  but  as 
liaving  largely  contributed  to  the  economy,  pu- 
rity and  vigor  of  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  placing  of  mere  politicians  or  manip- 
ulators, or,  indeed,  of  any  person  not  experienced 
for  its  administration,  at  the  head  of  a  revenue 
office  or  a  large  postofflce,  in  Oreat  Britain, 
would  be  as  impossible,  without  serious  dam- 
age to  a  party,  as  it  is  disastrous  in  practice  and 
absurd  in  point  of  theory  and  principle.  We  tol- 
erate such  pernicious  trifling  with  the  public  inter- 
ests only  because  we  have  been  blinded  by  long 
familiarity  with  partisan  theories  and  usages.  — 
Not  even  a  trained  subordinate  is  promoted  to 
the  head  of  the  larger  British  custom  houses, 
imless  he  has  had  charge  of  erery  branch  of  the 
customs  service  at  a  port  of  entry.  All  recom- 
mendations for  promotion  by  outsiders  are  inter- 
dicted; and  when  made,  they  are  treated,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  as  having  originated  with 
the  person  recommended.  It  is  the  enforcement 
<]f  these  principles  for  promotion,  which,  united 
with  competitive  examinations  of  merit  for  orig- 
inal appointment,  have  so  effectually  excluded 
party  politics  and  official  favoritism  from  British 
Hdministration.  —  In  the  British  service,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  awarding  promotions  largely  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations,  or  solely  on  that  of 
carefully  kept  records  of  work  done.  There  are 
advantages  in  both  forms  of  tests.  If  competition 
for  promotion  be  made  exclusive  and  supreme, 
there  is  danger  that  discipline  may  be  impaired 
and  mere  memory  and  attainments  may  be  too 
much  regarded.  The  best  administrative  capacity 
may  not  be  secured.  Sufficient  authority  and 
discretion  may  not  be  allowed  to  the  superior  of- 
ficer. The  re.sult  has  been  that,  in  one  office, 
the  rule  has  been  established  that  one-half  the 
promotions  are  to  be  made  upon  each  basis:  that 
of  competitive  examinations  alone,  and  that  of 
records  of  efficiency  and  good  conduct  alone. 
That  competitive  examinations  for  promotion  un- 
der suitable  restrictions  are  of  great  advantage 
to  some  parts  of  the  public  service,  has  been 
shown  in  that  service,  as  it  has  been  also  in 
the  limited  trials  of  them  in  the  public  service 
of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  they  should  be  the  sole  tests  for  pro- 
motion.—  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  civil 
service  rules  under  P*resident  Grant,  treasury  reg- 
ulations were  promulgated  (in  1874),  under  which, 
(articles  1086  to  1038),  promotions  in  the  customs 
.service  were,  in  general  terms,  required  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  length  of  service,  however, 
being  taken  into  account.  No  examinations  were 
provided  for  in  the  regulations,  though  the  presi- 


dent's civil  service  rules  required  them  for  pr 
tions.  —  These  regulations,  feebly  as  they 
generally  enforced,  unquestionably  in  som( 
gree,  within  their  limited  range,  secured  ju 
and  higher  qualifications  in  making  promot 
But  the  refusal  of  congress  to  make  an; 
propriation,  in  1875,  for  the  enforcement  ol 
civil  service  rules,  caused  the  rules  and  i 
lations  alike  to  be  disregarded.  —  Promot 
with  some  marked  exceptions  (especially  ii 
New  York  naval  office,  custom  house  and 
office,  and  in  the  interior  department  a 
Secretary  Schurz),  like  original  appointm 
have  since  very  generally  been  affected  b 
voritism,  patronage  and  influence.  (Sec  C 
Service  Reform,  Rbmovaia.) — The  import 
of  making  promotions  in  the  civil  service  ii 
public  interest  has  yet  received  but  the  slig 
attention  from  congress  or  the  writers  of 
books.  An  act  of  1879  provides  that  promoi 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  of  letter  c 
ers  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  "  the  efflci 
and  faithfulness  of  the  candidate  during  the 
ceding  year."  Beyond  this,  congress  has  mad 
provision  (except  in  the  civil  service  act  pi 
Jan.  16,  1888)  for  promoting  the  civil  servani 
the  people  by  reason  of  their  merits.  Congress 
boldly  push  their  favorites  for  the  higher  pi 
and  salaries;  and  executive  officers  stand  agi 
them  and  for  the  public  interests  and  conunon 
tlce  at  the  peril  of  calling  down  upon  ihemsf 
the  revenge  of  all  patronage-mongering  leg 
tors. — The  regulations  of  the  postofflce  departi 
provide  that  promotions  in  the  railway  mail  sei 
shall  be  based  on  "good  conduct,  faithful  sei 
and  efficiency,"  and  this  requirement  has  doub 
much  improved  that  branch  of  the  postal  sen 
The  civil  service  rules  promulgated  by  the  p 
dent  in  1888,  declare  that  there  shall  be  com] 
tive  examinations  for  promotion,  but  reserve 
preparatioh  of  special  rules  on  the  subject 
the  future.  These  meagre  provisions,  conf 
to  such  narrow  limits — in  aid  of  a  better 
tem  for  promotion — but  make  the  more  i 
'splcuous  the  facts  that  the  legislators  and  adi 
istrators  of  other  enlightened  states  have  I 
more  disinterested  and  sagacious  than  our  ow 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  their  experie 
rich  and  abundant,  is  now  open  and  plain  be 
us.  It  will  certainly  require  some  self-denial  oo 
part  of  our  congressmen  and  politicians,  as  it 
many  years  ago  on  the  part  of  British  legisla 
and  noblemen,  to  enforce  a  just  and  wise  sys 
of  promotions,  which  does  not  allow  members 
pleading,  promising  and  bullying  in  the  dei 
ments,  to  advance  their  favorites  and  henctu 
over  the  heads  of  the  most  meritorious  of  tl 
who  serve  the  people.  ' '  Senators  and  represe 
tivcs,"  said  the  late  President  Garfield  in  a  spe 
in  1870,  "throng  the  offices  and  bureaus  tutil 
public  business  is  obstructed  and  the  patienc 
officers  is  worn  out;  •  *  they  at  last  give ' 
and  appoint,  not  because  the  applicant  is  fit, 
because  we  ask  it."  —  For  the  army  and  nar 
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the  United  States  a  system  of  promotions  has  been 
established  far  more  extensively  based  upon  char- 
acter, capfkcity  and  seniority  than  any  enforced 
in  the  civil  administration.    Cadets,  after  passing 
successfully  the  rigid  tests  of  the  military  acade- 
my at  West  Point,  are  promoted  (by  appointment) 
to  be  second  lieutenants  in  the  regular  army.    Any 
vacancies  left,  after  exhausting  such  graduates,  are 
filled  by  promoting  those  shown  to  be  sufficiently 
meritorious  from  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army;  and  if  there  are  still  vacancies 
unfilled,  appointments  to   them  may  be  made 
from  civil  life.     But  neither  the  promotion  nor 
appointment  last  named  can  be  made  until  after 
detailed  reports  as  to  merits  and  an  examination 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  a  board 
of  five  offloers.    The  age  of  the  candidate  must 
be  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.    No  officer 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  below  the  grade  of  flelil 
officer,  can  be  promoted  until  he  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  a  board  of  three  en- 
gineers, senior  to  hin  in  rank;  and  very  nearly  the 
same  role  of  promotion  prevails  in  the  ordnance 
department.  —  Promotions  to  the  rank  of  captain 
are  made  r^;imentally  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
Promotions  in  established  regiments  and  corps  are 
also  made  according  to  seniority.     But  seniority 
does  not  prevail  in  the  selection  of  a  brigadier 
general  or  of  any  officer  above  that  grade.    And 
when,  anywhere  in  the  army,  an  officer  in  the  line 
of  promotion  is  retired,  the  next  officer  in  rank 
must  be  promoted  to  his  place,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service.     Promotions  from  the  army 
to  be  an  ordnance  officer  are  based  on  examiua- 
tiong. — Gtoneral  officers  appoint  their  own  aides  de 
tamp;  and  here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  promotion 
luudly  otherwise  regulated  than  by  the  discretion 
of  the  general  making  it.    Vacancies  in  the  places 
of  commissioned  officers  are  filled  by  promotion 
through  a  nomination  by  the  president  in  his  dis- 
CTetion,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 
(Amotions  in  the  navy  stand  upon  principles 
closely  analogous  to  those  enforced  in  the  army. 
Appointments  to  active  service  are  made  from 
the  naval  cadets  graduated  from  the  academy  at 
Annapolis.    No  naval  officer  can  be  promoted  to 
a  higiier  grade,  in  the  active  list,  until  he  has  been 
examined  by  a  board  of  naval  surgdons  and  found 
physically  (Qualified;  and  no  line  officer  below  the 
gnde  of  commodore,  and  no  officer  not  of  the 
line,  can  he  promoted  on  the  active  list  until  his 
mental,  moral  and  professional  fitness  to  perform 
all  his  duties  at  sea  have  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  board  of  examining  officers  of 
not  less  than  three  senior  officers  appointed  by 
Ihe  president.     In  time  of  peace  the  condition 
of  a  satisfactory  examination  applies  even  to  a 
commodore  seeking  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
mnal  on  the  active  list.     The  examining  board  is 
authorized  to  take  testimony  under  oath,  and  to 
examine  the  files  and  records  of  the  navy  depart- 
"itnt.    These,  with  other  provisions  for  which  we 
liwenot  space,  seem  to  require  in  some  particu- 
Iw  a  more  rigid  test  of  merit  for  promotion  in 


the  navy  than  is  required  in  the  army.  —  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  set  forth  the  rigid  tests 
of  promotion  enforced  in  the  naval  and  military 
services  of  the  European  states.  —  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  higher  public  respect  and  social 
position  enjoyed  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  warranted  by  their  superior  qualifications, 
and  the  infrequency  of  their  misconduct,  as  com- 
pared with  the  civil  servants  of  the  government, 
are  largely  a  consequence  of  such  wise  and  just 
conditions  of  appointment  and  promotion.  Every 
advance  in  the  official  scale  thus  made  proclaims, 
not  a  triumph  of  political  influence,  but  a  manly 
victory  won  in  one  of  those  examinations.  In  which 
the  official  record  and  the  personal  merits  of  the 
candidate  are  investigated  and  adjudged.  That 
the  effects  of  the  vicious  methods  and  the  selfish 
and  partisan  infiuences  which  have  so  largely  pre- 
vailed in  making  promotions  in  the  civil  service, 
have  made  themselves  felt  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  the  execution  of  the  army  and  navy  sys- 
tems for  promotions— causing  pernicious  excep- 
tions and  evasions  in  their  enforcement — can 
hardly  be  doubted.  To  arrest  those  influences,  to 
remove  political  forces  and  favoritism  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  means  of  securing  promotions  and 
privileges  in  the  army  and  navy,  are  duties  which 
congress  can  not  too  promptly  perform.  Every 
meritorious  officer  would  welcome  such  a  reform, 
and  all  others  would  hope  for  less  advantage  from 
neglecting  their  duties  and  studies  in  order  to  se- 
cure political  influence  and  the  interposition  of 
congressmen  and  politicians  in  their  favor. 

DoBHAiT  B.  Eaton. 

PBOPEBTT.  I.  mght  of  Property.  Political 
economy  inquires  into  the  principles  which  pre- 
side over  the  formation  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  property, 
which  is  its  starting  point;  it  considers  it  as  one 
of  those  primary  truths '  which  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  origin  of  society,  which  are  every- 
where found  impressed  with  the  seal  of  imiversal 
consent,  and  are  accepted  as  necessities  of  the 
civil  order  and  of  human  nature,  without  even 
dreaming  of  discussing  them.  —  Read  the  fathers 
of  economic  science :  they  are  almost  uniformly 
silent  on  this  great  question.  The  chief  and  oracle 
of  the  physiocrates,  Quesnay,  who  understood 
and  enlarged  upon  the  social  importance  of  prop- 
erty, does  not  take  the  trouble  to  define  it,  except 
in  a  treatise  on  natural  law.  Turgot,  the  states- 
man, philosopher  and  economist,  Turgot,  who  in 
his  work  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  has  thrown 
brilliant  light  on  the  origin,  has  nothing  to  say  on 
the  principle,  the  right  or  the  form  of  property. 
The  master  of  masters,  the  author  of  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith,  scarcely  makes  men- 
tion of  it,  without  doubt  because  he  saw  in  it  no 
subject  for  discussion.  J.  B.  Say  decides  debate 
on  this  subject  to  be  futile,  and  undeserving  the 
consideration  of  the  science.  "The  speculative 
philosopher,"  he  says,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  his  book,  "may  busy  himself  in  finding  out 
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the  Teal  foundations  of  the  right  of  property;  the 
jurisconsult  may  lay  down  the  laws  which  govern 
the  transmission  of  things  possessed;  political  sci- 
ence may  show  what  are  the  surest  guarantees 
of  this  right;  but  so  far  as  political  economy  is 
concerned,  it  considers  property  simply  aa  the 
strongest  incentive  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  pays  little  attention  to  what  establishes  and 
guarantees  it."  In  another  place  (vol.  ii.,  chap, 
iv.)  he  says:  "It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
study  the  nature  and  progress  of  social  wealth,  to 
know  the  origin  of  property  or  its  legitimateness. 
Whether  the  actual  possessor  of  landed  property, 
or  the  person  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  him, 
obtained  it  by  occupation,  by  violence,  or  by  fraud, 
the  result,  as  regards  the  revenue  accruing  from 
that  property,  is  the  same."  —  At  the  time  when 
J.  B.  Say  wrote,  the  problem  which  absorbed 
and  agitated  men's  minds  was  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  European  world  felt  itself  poor;  it 
began  to  understand  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
and  craved  wealth.  Credit  extended  its  opera- 
tions; conunerce  spread  in  spite  of  war;  and  man- 
ufacturing industry,  developing  rapidly,  presaged 
already  the  marvels  which  have  since  marked  its 
course.  Production  in  its  different  forms  was  the 
great  business  of  the  time.  This  rising  tide  car- 
ried all  with  it,  population,  labor,  resources.  All 
bad  a  clear  road  to  travel  with  their  goal  before 
their  eyes,  nor  did  they  stop  to  revert  to  their  own 
situation  or  that  of  others.  Property  seemed  then 
a  sort  of  common  stock  from  which  all,  with  a 
little  effort,  might  draw  in  abundance,  and  which 
would  reproduce  itself  unceasingly.  No  one 
dreamed  of  calling  the  right  to  it  in  question. 
The  silence  of  economists  is  but  a  translation  of 
the  rational  indifference  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  —  At  a  later  period,  population  having 
increased  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  value  of 
land  and  the  rate  of  wages  having  generally  risen, 
personal  property,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  equaling  or  nearly  equaling 
immovable  property,  and  competition,  which  af- 
fected every  kind  of  work  and  all  investments, 
reducing  profits  as  well  as  the  outlets  for  human 
activity,  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
came  to  the  front.  The  number  of  poor  persons 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  number  of  the  rich. 
It  was  even  believed,  for  a  time,  that  industrial 
civilization  tended  to  increase  the  inequality  which 
naturally  exists  among  men.  In  this  transition 
period,  which  still  continues,  sects  were  formed 
to  preach  to  those  discontented  with  the  social 
order,  we  know  not  wliat  sort  of  a  future,  the 
first  step  to  which  was  the  abolition  or  trans- 
formation of  property.  —  Favored  political  revo- 
lutions, those  fatal  doctrines  which  at  first  held 
subterranean  sway  in  some  sort  until  they  had 
hardened  the  hearts  and  corrupted  the  minds  of 
the  people,  broke  loose  in  the  streets  of  France; 
the  arguments  used  against  society  served  to  load 
the  musket»  and  point  the  bayonets  of  revolt.  At 
first  it  was  necessary  to  defend  social  order  by 
armed  force;  and  now,  whether  we  be  economists. 


philosophers  or  Jurisconsults,  we  all  understaod 
that  our  duty  is  to  point  out  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  society, 
having  force  on  its^ide,  has  also  reason  and  right 
in  its  favor.  —  It  was  in  the  light  of  events  that 
the  programme  of  political  economy  was  ex- 
tended. A  place  has  now  been  assigned  it  in  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  and  right  to  property.  It 
must  base  its  intervention  here  on  obsovation  of 
facts.  Just  as  philosophy  does,  in  expounding  and 
commenting  on  principles.  Socialism,  by  attack- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  order,  compels  all  the 
sciences  to  contribute,  each  its  share,  to  its  de- 
fense. —  II.  Opinien*  of  PhiloiepAen  and  Jurit- 
eoruuU*  on  Property.  Until  our  time  the  question 
of  property  had  been  abandoned  to  philo8o|dieni 
and  Jurisconsults.  The  usefulness  of  their  labors 
is  incontestable;  they  prepared  the  ground  and 
ptived  the  way  for  political  economy.  If  they 
did  not  always  completely  observe  and  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  things,  they  had  at  least  had 
glimpses  of  it.  It  was  Ciceno  who  showed  that 
the  earth  became  the  patrimony  of  all  by  labor, 
and  proved  that  the  person  who  attacked  this 
right  of  appropriation  violated  the  laws  of  human 
society.  After  him  Seneca,  althou^  he  exag- 
gerated, in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  yet  recognized  tliat 
property  was  an  individual  right.  Ad  rega, 
pote$ta*  omnium  pertinet,  ad  rittgvloa  propriebu.  — 
Nevertheless  the  person  would  wander  from  his 
road  who  sought  to  find  in  the  writings  of  philos- 
ophers or  Jurisconsults,  either  a  complete  theory 
of  property,  or  even  an  exact  definition  of  it 
Grotius,  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  doctors  of 
natural  and  international  law,  has  given  in  a  few 
lines  a  history  of  property  from  which  commu- 
nism might  draw  its  arguments.  According  to  this 
author,  after  the  creation  Ood  conferred  on  the 
human  race  a  general  right  to  everything.  "  This 
was  done,"  he  says,  ' '  that  each  might  take  for  his 
use  whatever  he  wished,  and  consume  what  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  consume.  *  *  Jiatteis 
remained  thus  until,  from  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  as  well  as  of  animals,  the  land, 
which  was  formerly  divided  by  nations,  began  to 
be  divided  among  families;  and  since  wells  are  a 
supreme  necessity  in  dry  countries,  and  are  not 
equal  to  supplying  s  large  number,  each  appro- 
priated what  he  was  able  to  seize."  —  Charles 
Comte  remarks  that  the  publicists  of  this  school. 
Wolf,  Pufendorf  and  Burlamaqui,  confined  thos- 
selves  to  paraphrasing  the  ideas  of  Grotius.  All 
supposed  that,  in  the  origin  of  societies,  men,  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  had  only  to  take  wliat  they 
found  ready  at  hand,  that  the  earth  produced 
without  labor,  and  that  appropriation  was  nothing 
but  occupation  or  conquest.  —  Montesquieu  did 
not  understand,  any  better,  the  part  played  by 
labor  in  the  formation  of  individual  property. 
"Just  as  men,"  he  says  (book  xxvL,  of  the ' '  Spirit 
of  the  Laws,")  "abandoned  their  natural  inde- 
pendence to  live  under  political  laws,  they  re- 
nounced the  natta^  eommuttHif  of  good*  to  live 
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onder  cirU  laws.  The  flnt  laws  gave  them  Ifb- 
eity,  the  next  property."  Montesquieu,  the  only 
pubUcist  since  Aristotle  who  undertook  to  base 
the  laws  of  social  order  on  observation,  was  never- 
theless unable  to  prove  among  any  people,  how- 
ever primitive,  the  existence  of  that  supposed 
community  of  goods  which,  according  to  him,  has 
its  origin  in  nature.  The  most  savage  tribes,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  had  a  very  definite  idea 
of  mine  and  thine.  Property  and  the  family  have 
everywhere  served  as  the  foundations  of  order,  and 
law  has  only  confirmed,  by  giving  expression  to 
them,  relations  already  established.  —  Blackstone 
does  not  go  farther  than  Montesquieu,  whose  ideas 
agree  with  thoee  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  the  state 
of  nature.  Bentham  himself,  the  writer  who, 
more  than  any  other,  departed  from  the  accepted 
ideas  of  his  times,  declares  that  property  does  not 
exist  naturally,  and  that  it  is  a  creation  of  the 
law. —  There  is  some  consolation  for  proprietors 
in  Bentham's  assurance,-  that  property  will  perish 
only  with  the  law.  As  human  society  can  not 
exist  without  law,  and  since  the  end  of  the  law 
would  be  the  end  of  society,  property  may  safely 
count  on  a  long  lease  of  life.  Besides,  Bentham, 
following  the  example  of  Montesquieu,  confound- 
ed the  idea  of  property  with  that  of  the  guarantees 
which  property  receives  from  civil  and  political 
laws,  guarantees  fitly  represented  by  taxation.  The 
best  refutation  of  Bentham's  theory  is  to  be  found 
ia  some  passages  from  Charles  Comte,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  reproduce  here.  "  If  nations  can 
only  exist  by  means  of  their  property,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  there  is  no  natural  property 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  unnatural  for  men 
to  live  and  to  perpetuate  themselves."  "  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  image,  no  painting,  no  visible  fea- 
ture which  can  represent  property  in  general;  but 
it  can  not  from  this  be  concluded  that  property 
is  not  material,  but  metaphysical,  and  that  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  conception  of  the  mind. 
There  is  no  visible  feature  by  which  a  man  in 
general  can  be  represented,  because  in  nature  there 
exist  <Mily  individuals,  and  what  is  true  of  men  is 
tniealsoof  things."  "Individuals,  families  and 
peoples  subsist  by  means  of  their  property;  they 
ooold  not  live  on  metaphysical  relations  or  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  There  is  in  property  some- 
thing more  real,  more  substantial,  than  a  basis  of 
expectation.  A  false,  or  at  least  a  very  incom- 
plete idea  is  given  of  it  when  it  is  defined  as  if  it 
were  a  lottery  ticket,  which  is  also  a  basis  of  ex- 
pectation." "According  to  Montesquieu  and 
Bentham,  it  is  civil  laws  which  give  rise  to  prop- 
erty, and  it  is  clear  that  both  mean  by  civil  laws 
the  decrees  of  public  power  which  determine  the 
poesessions  which  each  one  may  enjoy  and  dis- 
pose of.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to 
»»y  that  it  is  property  which  gave  birth  to  civil 
laws ;  for  it  is  hard  to  see  what  need  a  tribe  of 
lavages,  among  whom  no  property  of  any  kind 
existed,  could  have  of  laws  or  of  a  government. 
The  guarantee  of  property  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  moat  essential  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
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posed;  it  increases  the  value  of  property,  and  as- 
sures its  duration.  A  great  mistake  would  be 
made,  however,  were  it  supposed  that  this  Kuar- 
antee  was  all  tiiere  is  of  property;  the  civil  law 
furnishes  the  guarantee  of  property,  but  it  is 
human  industry  which  gives  birth  to  property. 
Public  authority  is  needed  only  to  protect  it  and 
to  assure  to  all  the  power  of  enjoying  and  dispos- 
ing of  it. "  ' '  Were  it  true  that  property  exists  or 
is  created  by  decrees  and  by  the  protection  of 
public  authority,  it  would  follow  that  the  men 
who  in  any  country  were  invested  with  the  power 
of  legislation,  would  also  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  creating  property  by  their  decrees,  and 
could,  without  committing  injury  to  the  right  of 
property,  despoil  some  of  it  to  the  advantage  of 
others :  they  would  have  no  other  rules  to  follow 
than  their  own  desires  or  caprices."  —  The  Scotch 
school,  from  Locke  to  Held  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
was  the  first  to  give  a  nearly  correct  definition  of 
the  right  of  property;  as  the  physiocrat ic  school 
was  the  only  one,  previous  to  1780,  that  under- 
stood its  importance,  and  brought  out  into  relief 
the  beneficial  influence  it  exercised  on  the  econo- 
my of  society.  But  at  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution these  teachings  had  not  yet  corrected  the 
ideas  of  all;  for  Mirabeau  said  to  the  constituent 
assembly  that  "  private  property  is  goods  acquired 
by  virtue  of  the  laws.  The  lava  alone  eonstH,ute$ 
property,  because  it  is  only  the  political  will  which 
can  effect  the  renunciation  of  all,  and  give  a 
common  title,  a  guarantee  to  the  use  of  one  alone." 
Tronchet,  one  of  the  jurists  who  contributed  most 
to  the  drawing  up  of  the  civil  code,  shared  at  that 
time  this  opinion,  and  declared  that  "  It  is  only 
the  establishment  of  society  and  conventional 
laws  which  are  the  real  source  of  the  right  of 
property." — There  is  not  much  difference  between 
Mirabeau's  statement  and  that  of  Robespierre,  who 
wrote,  in  his  declaration  of  rights,  "  Property  is 
the  right  that  each  citizen  has  to  the  eryoj/ment  ef 
that  portion  of  goods  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  law." 
And  Robespierre  is  not  far  removed  from  Baboeuf , 
who  desired  that  the  land  should  be  the  common 
property  of  all,  that  is,  that  it  should  belong  to 
nobody.  Mirabeau,  who  pretends  that  the  legis- 
lator confers  property,  admits,  by  so  doing,  that 
he  can  take  it  away;  and  Robespierre,  who  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  state's  right  in  property,  and 
reduces  the  proprietor  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
usufructuary,  by  refusing  him  the  power  of  sell- 
ing or  disposing  of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  is  the 
direct  and  immediate  forerunner  of  communism. 
—  I  know  that  the  convention  gave,  in  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  which  serves  as  a  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  1798,  a  very  reassuring  and  very 
sound  definition  of  the  right  of  property.  Article 
sixteen  reads:  "The  right  of  property  is  the  right 
belonging  to  every  citizen,  of  using  and  disposing 
as  he  likes,  of  his  goods,  his  revenues,  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  his  industry."  And  article  nine- 
teen adds  a  guarantee,  which  all  subsequent  French 
constitutions  reproduced:  "No  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  least  portion^f  his  property  without 
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liis  consent,  except  when  public  necessity,  legally 
proven,  evidently  demands  it,  and  then  only  on 
condition  of  just  compensation  previously  made." 
—  But,  doubtless,  the  convention  reserved  the  ap- 
plication of  those  fine  maxims,  as  it  did  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  for  times  of  peace. 
No  government  ever  committed  more  flagrant  out- 
rages on  the  right  of  property.  Confiscations  and 
maximum  laws,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infiation  of 
assignats  and  bankruptcy,  marked  its  savage  sway, 
and  if  it  made  France  victorious  and  terrible 
abroad,  it  ruined  and  impoverished  her  at  home. 
The  convention  evidently  thought,  with  Saint- 
Just,  that  "  The  man  who  has  shown  himself  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  can  not  be  a  proprietor  in 
it."  It  treated  the  nobles  and  priests  as  Louis 
XIV.  bad  treated  Protestant  refugees  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  adopted, 
in  the  interests  of  the  republican  state,  the  theory 
of  feudal  origin,  that  the  sovereign,  the  king,  had 
direct  and  supreme  dominion  over  the  goods  of 
his  subjects.  — M.  Troplong  called  attention  to 
the  concordance  of  the  demagogical  doctrine  of 
property  with  the  maxims  of  despotism:  "All 
tliat  exists  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  states,"  said  Louis  XIV.  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Daupliin,  "whatever  he  its  nature,  belongs  to 
us  by  the  same  title;  you  must  be  fully  persuaded 
that  kings  are  the  absolute  lords,  and  have  natur- 
ally the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  the  goods 
possessed  both  by  church  people  and  by  laymen, 
that  they  may  use  it  in  everyUiing;  likewise  hus- 
bandmen. "  Put  this  absolute  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  a  socialistic  republic,  and  it  will  assuredly 
lead  to  the  measures  demanded  in  the  following 
lines  by  Oracchus  Balxeuf :  "  The  land  of  a  state 
should  assure  a  subsistence  to  ail  the  members 
of  that  state.  When,  in  a  state,  the  minority 
of  its  people  has  succeeded  in  monopolizing  its 
landed  and  industrial  wealth,  and  by  that  means 
holds  the  majority  under  its  sceptre,  and  uses  the 
power  it  has,  to  cause  that  majority  to  languish 
in  want,  it  should  be  known  ttaiat  such  encroach- 
ment could  only  occur  through  the  bad  institutions 
of  the  government;  therefore  what  former  gov- 
ernments neglected  to  do,  at  the  time,  to  prevent 
that  abuse  or  to  stifle  it  at  the  beginning,  the  act- 
ual administration  should  do  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  which  should  never  have  been  lost, 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws  ought  to  operate  a 
reform  in  the  direction  of  the  final  maxim  of  the 
perfected  government  under  the  social  contract : 
'  Let  aU  Jiaee  enough,  and  no  one  too  much.' "  —  At 
last  the  era  of  the  civil  code  dawned  on  France 
and  on  Furope.  Then  for  the  first  tiibe  the 
public  power  laid  down  and  sanctioned  the  true 
principles  respecting  property.  M.  Portalis  ex- 
pressed himself  before  the  legislative  assembly 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  principle  of  the 
right  of  property  is  in  ourselves;  it  is  in  no 
way  the  result  of  human  convention  or  of  pos- 
itive law.  It  lies  in  the  very  constitution  of 
our  being,  and  in  our  different  relations  to  the 
objects  which  surrouiyl  us.    Some  philosophers 


seem  astonished  that  man  should  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  not  his 
creation,  which  will  outlast  him,  and  which  obeys 
only  laws  that  are  not  of  his  making.  But  does 
not  this  astonishment  cease  when  all  the  marveU 
of  man's  handiwork  are  considered,  that  is  to  say, 
all  that  human  industry  can  add  to  the  work  of 
nature."  Tes,  legislat<M8,  it  is  by  our  industry 
that  we  have  conquered  and  reclaimed  the  land 
on  which  we  live;  by  it  we  have  made  the  earth 
more  habitable,  and  better  fitted  to  be  our  abode. 
Man's  task,  so  to  speak,  was  to  complete  the  great 
work  of  creation.  *  *  Let  ua  put  no  futh  in 
systems  which  pretend  to  make  the  land  the 
property  of  all,  that  men  may  have  a  pretext  for 
respecting  the  rights  of  no  one."  —  The  civil  code 
(articles  544,  646),  collecting  and  condensing  the 
principles  laid  down  in  previous  constitutions, 
defined  property  as  follows:  ' '  The  right  of  using 
and  dispoBing  of  things  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  provided  that  th^  are  not  used  in  a  way 
prohibited  by  the  laws  or  regulations."  Charies 
Comte  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  this  definition 
appliee  to  the  usufruct's  right  as  well  as  to  prop- 
erty. The  definition  of  the  civil  code  sins  in 
another  way:  it  does  not  limit  the  power  which  is 
given  to  legislators,  or  to  the  administration,  of 
making  rules  regarding  the  use  of  property.  On 
that  account,  property  lacks  all  guarantees;  it  to 
not  defended  against  arbitrary  power.  The  law 
might  forbid  a  landowner  to  sow  seed,  to  plant 
vines  or  trees,  to  erect  any  building  on  his  land, 
to  sen,  exchange  or  give  his  property  away.  In 
a  word,  the  definition  of  the  civil  code  admits 
of  Egyptian  monopoly  as  well  as  of  French 
liberty.  Fortunately,  legislative  custom  and  pub- 
lic morals  correct  the  rashness  of  the  l^;al  text 
—  The  civil  code  declares  property  inviolable. 
Following  the  examples  of  the  constitutions  of 
1791,  1798  and  1705,  it  declared  ihat  no  one 
should  be  compelled  to  part  with  his 'property, 
unless  for  the  public  good,  and  in  con^eratiOD 
of  just  compensation  previously  made.  But  is 
it  absolutely  the  fact,  as  H.  Troplong  thinks  it 
to  be,  that  the  state,  by  these  provisicms,  only  re- 
served to  itself  the  rights  attached  to  political 
requisition  ?  But  did  the  state  by  those  provimons 
shelter  property  from  the  public  power  as  well  as 
from  the  usurpation  of  private  persons?  This  is 
the  weak  side  of  the  civil  code.  Its  authors  laid 
down  principles,  all  of  whose  consequences  they 
had  not  drawn.  While  declaring  property  invio- 
lable, they  failed  to  shield  it  from  sequestration 
by  government,  or  from  confiscation.  —  The  em- 
peror Napoleon  said  to  the  council  of  state,  on 
Sept.  18,  1809:  "Property  is  inviolable.  Napo 
leon  himself,  with  the  numerous  armies  at  hi« 
disposal,  can  not  take  away  a  single  farm.  For  to 
violate  the  right  of  property  in  one  man  is  to 
violate  it  in  all  men. "  Admirable  words,  to  whirli 
bis  acts  did  not  correspond.  —  III.  Origin,  Char- 
acter and  ProgreM  of  Prvpertj/.  Why  ia  it  thai 
the  great  majority  of  philosophers  and  juriscon- 
sults have  succeeded  so  ill  in  defining  property? 
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How  does  it  happen  that  the  origin  and  nature 
of  an  institution  which  holds  bo  high  a  place  in 
social  order,  have  been  revealed  to  us  with  any 
degree  of  clearness,  only  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century?    How  is  it  that  the  highest  intellects, 
when  brought  to  bear  on  this  study,  have  too  often 
evolved  only  such  theories  as  the  humblest  of 
landowners  could  not  reconcile  with  his  every-day 
practice?    It  is  because  the  phenomenon  which 
they  studied  and  described  lias  more  than  once 
ehanged  character.    Property  has  shared  in  the 
general  progress  of  civilization;  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  followed  a  law  of  development  of  its  own. 
It  has  advanced  as  lil)erty,  as  industry  and  as 
the  art«  have  done,  in  the  world  ;  it  has  passed 
through  dUEerent  and  successive  stages,  each  cor- 
responding to  a  different  theory.  —  The  distinction 
of  mine  and  thine  Is  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
From  the  time  that  man  became  aware  of  his  per- 
sonality, he  sought  to  extend  it  to  things.    He  ap- 
propriated the  land  and  what  it  produced,  animsJs 
and  their  increase,  the  fruit  of  his  energy  and  the 
works  of  his  fellow-men.    Property  exists  among 
pastoral  peoples  as  well  as  among  those  nations 
which  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  agricult- 
ural wealth  and  of  industry;  but  it  exists  among 
them  under  different  conditions.    The  occupation 
of  land  was  annual  before  it  became  lifelong,  and 
it  was  Hfelong,  in  the  person  of  the  tenant,  before 
It  became  hereditary  and  in  some  sort  perpetual. 
It  belonged  to  the  tribe  before  it  belonged  to  the 
family,  audit  was  the  common  domain  of  the  fam- 
ily b^ore  it  took  an  individual  character.    Poets, 
who  were  the  first  historians,  attest  this  gradual 
transformation. — The  marked  distinction  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  world  is,  that  formerly 
property  was  too  often  acquired  by  conquest, 
while  now  its  essential  basis  is  labor.    Not  only 
in  antiquity  and  in  the  middle  ages  did  individuals, 
M  well  as  peoples,  enrich  themselves  by  usurpa- 
tion, but  free  men  disdained  industry,  and  the 
earth  was  tilled  by  slaves.    Armed  force,  which 
wag  the  surest  title  to  the  possession  of  land,  pro- 
cored  also  the  instruments  of  production.    How 
was  it  possible  to  sound  the  nature  or  take  in  the 
full  horizon  of  property  at  a  time  when  the,  con- 
queror arrogated  to  himself  the  right,  at  one  time 
of  selling  the  conquered  like  beasts  of  burden,  and 
at  anotlier  of  miUiing  serfs  of  them;  when  men 
were  treated  as  though  they  were  goods  and  chat- 
tels; when  labor  passed  first  through  the  ordeal 
of  slavery,  and  then  through  that  of  serfdom, 
before  it  became  the  honor  of  free  men  and  the 
wealth  of  nations?  — This  is  not  all.    Property, 
in  undergoing  a  progressive  development  similar 
to  that  of  lil>erty,  has  extended  and  increased, 
»nd  has,  so  to  speak,  invaded  space.     When  civil- 
ization begins,  what  man  possesses  is  very  trifling: 
a  few  herds,  some  rude  implements,  a  spot  of 
land  which  produces  com  In  the  middle  of  a  desert 
waste;  as  yet  he  has  scarcely  appropriated  any 
natural  agents.    Agricultural  peoples,  which  suc- 
ceed the  pastoral  tribes,  soon  increase  ten-fold  and 
«  hundred-fold  the  property  which  now,  little  by 


little,  becomes  connected  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  But  it  remains  only  for  nations  skilled  in' 
industry  and  commerce  to  bring  property  to  its 
highest  development.  When  the  land  becomes, 
in  some  sort,  individualized,  and  each  portion  falls 
into  the  hands  of  an  owner  who  makes  it  pro- 
ductive with  his  capital  and  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  those  who  find  themselves  left  out  in  this 
partition  of  the  land  are  not,  on  that  account,  ex- 
cluded from  property.  Capital  has  its  origin  in' 
accumulation.  Personal  property  is  grafted  on' 
landed  property.  Treasures  accessible  to  all  are 
formed,  of  which  each  can  have  a  share,  and- 
which  he  can  increase  by  his  labor.  A  parcel  of . 
land  which  in  Algeria  is  worth  perhaps  $2,  and 
in  the  western  states  of  America  about  $5,  sells 
readily  in  western  Europe  for  from  flOO  to  $1,000. 
In  spite  of  the  high  price  wliich  improved  agricult- 
ure speedily  gives  to  rural  property,  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  to-day  the  persomri 
property  of  England  and  France  far  exceeds  tlw 
value  embodied  in  the  land.  —  It  may  be  add' 
ed,  that,  as  civilization  advances,  each  citizen  witi- 
nesses  the  increase  and  extension  of  the  common- 
property  which  he  enjoys  equally  with  all  other 
citizens  of  the  state.  Roads,  canals,  railways, 
schools,  and  other  public  establishments  are  in- 
comparably more  numerous  and  better  adminis- 
tered to-day  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 
What  would  it  be,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  sum 
of  enjoyments  and  capacities  which  society  put  at 
the  disposal  of  its  members  in  the  republics  of 
Qreece  and  Rome  and  those  enjoyed  by  them  in 
our  day?  The  humblest  of  our  laborers  would  not 
like  to  find  himself  exposed  to  the  misery  or  the 
humiliations  which  awaited  the  proletarian  of  an- 
cient days  in  the  agora  or  the  forum.  It  is,  then, 
rightly  that  M.  Thiers,  calling  to  mind  that  prop- 
erty is  a  universal  fact,  affirms,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  Is  a  growing  fact.  —  Let  us  listen  to  Thiers, 
portraying  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  property 
in  historic  times  :  "  Among  all  peoples,  however 
rude  they  may  be,  we  found  property,  at  first  aM 
a  fact,  and  afterward  as  an  idea,  an  idea  more  or 
less  clear  according  to  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained,  but  invariably  settled.  Thus,  the 
savage  hunter  has  at  least  his  bow,  his  arrows 
and  ttie  game  which  he  has  killed.  The  no- 
mad, who  is  a  shepherd,  at  least  owns  his  tents 
and  his  flocks.  He  has  not  yet  admitted  prop- 
erty in  land,  because  he  has  not  yet  thought 
of  applying  his  labor  to  it.  But  the  Arab  who 
lias  raised  numerous  flocks,  is  satisfied  that  he  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  exchanges  its 
products  against  the  wheat  which  another  Arab, 
settled  on  the  land,  has  produced  elsewhere.  He 
measures  exactly  the  value  of  the  object  which  he 
gives,  by  that  of  the  object  which  is  given  him;  he 
knows  that  lie  is  the  proprietor  of  the  one  before 
the  barter,  and  of  the  other  after  it.  Immovable 
property  does  not  yet  exist  for  him.  Sometimes 
only  he  is  seen,  during  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  to  establish  himself  on  land  which  t)eIongB 
to  no  one,  to  plow  It,  to  sow  it  with  seed,  to  reap 
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the  harvest,  and  then  to  wander  off  to  other 
places.  •  *  The  duration  of  his  property  is  in 
proportion  to  his  labor.  Little  by  little,  however, 
the  nomad  becomes  settled  and  turns  agriculturist, 
for  it  is  an  instinct  in  man  to  wish  to  have  a  place 
of  his  own,  a  home.  *  *  He  ends  by  choosing 
a  tract  of  land,  by  dividing  It  into  patrimonies,  on 
which  each  family  establishes  itself,  and  works 
and  cultivates  it  for  itself  and  its  posterity.  As 
man  can  not  allow  his  heart  to  wander  among  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  as  he  longs  for  a 
wife  of  his  own,  children  whom  be  may  love,  care 
for  and  protect,  in  whom  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his 
very  life,  may  be  centred,  so  be  has  need  of  his  own 
parcel  of  land,  which  he  may  cultivate,  plant,  beau- 
tify according  to  his  tastes,  fence  in,  and  which  be 
hopes  to  transmit  to  Iiis  descendants,  green  with 
trees  which  have  grown  not  for  him,  but  for  them. 
Then  to  the  personal  property  of  the  nomad,  suc- 
ceeds the  landed  properly  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple; this  second  property  grows,  and  with  it  come 
laws,  complicated,  it  is  true,  which  time  makes 
more  Just  and  more  provident,  but  the  principle 
of  which  it  does  not  change.  Property,  at  first 
the  result  of  instinct,  becomes  a  socUl  agreement, 
for  I  protect  your  property  that  you  may  protect 
mine.  As  man  advances,  he  becomes  more  at- 
tached to  what  be  owns ;  in  a  word,  more  a  pro- 
prietor. In  a  barbarous  state  he  is  scarcely  pro- 
prietor at  all ;  civilized,  he  is  one  intensely.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  property  was  weak- 
ening in  the  world.  That  is  an  error  of  fact.  Far 
from  growing  weaker,  it  is  being  regulated,  de- 
fined and  strengthened.  It  ceases,  for  instance, 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  not  capable  of  being  pos- 
sessed, that  is,  to  man,  and  from  that  time  slavery 
is  at  an  end.  This  is  an  advance  in  ideas  of 
justice,  but  not  a  weakening  of  the  idea  of 
property.  *  *  Among  the  ancients  the  land 
was  the  property  of  the  republic;  in  Asia  it  is  that 
of  a  despot;  in  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  lords 
paramount.  With  the  progress  of  the  ideas  of 
liberty,  where  man's  freedom  was  accomplished, 
the  liberty  of  his  chattels  and  possessions  was 
secured  ;  lie  himself  is  declared  to  be  the  owner 
of  his  lands,  independently  of  the  republic,  the 
despot,  or  the  loi-d  paramount.  From  that  moment 
confiscation  is  abolished.  The  day  the  use  of  hia 
faculties  was  restored  to  him,  property  became 
more  individualized;  it  became  more  7>rop«r  to  the 
individual,  more  property  than  it  was.  — There 
is  another  observation  to  be  made,  and  one  more 
directly  within  the  domain  of  political  economy. 
It  is,  that  the  more  property  increases,  is  firmly 
established,  respected,  the  more  society  prospers. 
"All  travelers,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  have  been  struck 
by  the  state  of  languor,  of  misery,  and  of  rapacious 
usury,  of  countries  in  which  property  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  guaranteed.  Go  to  the  east,  where 
despotism  claims  to  be  the  only  property  owner, 
or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  return  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  you  will  see  everywhere  the  same  thing: 
the  land  neglected,  because  it  is  the  readiest  prey 
to  the  avidity  of  tyranny,  and  left  to  the  hands  of 


slaves,  who  are'not'ffee  to  chose-their  own  career; 
commerce  preferred,  because  it  could  more  readily 
escape  exaction;  in  commerce,  gold,  silverand  Jew- 
els in  request,  being  the  valuables  most  readily 
hidden;  all  capital  seeking  conversion  into  these 
values,  and  when  it  actually  seeks  employment 
concentrating  itself  in  the  liands  of  a  proscribed 
class,  who,  making  a  pretense  of  poverty,  lived 
in  houses  wretched  on  the  outside,  gorgeous  in- 
ternally, opposing  an  invincible  resistance  to  the 
barbarian  master  who  would  tear  from  them  the 
secret  of  their  treasures,  and  solacing  themselves 
by  making  him  pay  more  dearly  for  the  money, 
thus,  by  usury,  revenging  themselves  for  his  tyr- 
anny."—  Such  are  the  roots  of  property  to  be 
found  in  history.  As  far  as  the  right  of  property 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  universality 
of  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  it.  Were  prop- 
erty something  accidental  in  human  society,  were 
the  institution  established  only  among  an  insular 
people,  and  were  it  an  exception  to  the  general 
custom,  it  might  be  called  upon  to  produce  its  title 
deeds;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  men  must  have 
the  right  to  do  as  they  have  done  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  inhabited  place.  Universal  consent  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  the  necessity  for,  and  consequently 
of  the  legality  of ,  an  institution.  — But  the  right  can 
be  proved  independently  of  the  historic  reason. 
"  Man,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  lias  a  first  property  in 
his  person  and  his  faculties;  he  has  a  second,  less 
intimately  connected  with  his  being,  but  not  less 
sacred,  in  the  product  of  his  faculties,  which  in- 
cludes all  that  are  called  worldly  possessions,  and 
which  society  is  in  the  highest  degree  interested 
in  guaranteeing  to  him,  for  without  this  guarantee 
there  would  be  no  labor,  without  labor  no  civili- 
zation, not  even  necessaries,  but,  instead,  destitu- 
tion, brigandage  and  barbarism."  This  definition 
is  neither  sufficiently  absolute  nor  complete.  M. 
Thiers  seems  to  place  the  foundation  of  property 
in  labor  alone.  Undoubtedly  it  is  its  most  legiti- 
mate source,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor,  in 
point  of  date,  is  it  the  first.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  social  life,  man  appropriated  the  soil  by 
occupation,  before  he  made  it  his  own  by  tlie  work 
of  bis  arms.  Everywhere  wresting  the  ground 
from  man  or  from  beast,  the  taking  possession  of 
it  preceded  its  cultivation.  The  land  belonged  to 
a  tribe  collectively  before  it  was  distributed  among 
its  different  members.  This  is  what  the  school 
calls  the  right  of  the  first  occupant,  a  right  which 
is  explained  by  the  very  fact  of  possession  b«ng 
taken  without  hindrance,  and  by  the  power  to 
defend,  to  protect,  and  consequently  to  appropri- 
ate, the  land  occupied.  —  Side  by  side  with  tbe 
men  who  acquired  their  possessions  by  occupancy 
or  by  labor,  there  are  nations  and  individuals  who 
usurped  what  they  possess  by  violence  and  by 
fraud.  Laws,  and  public  force  at  the  service  of 
the  laws,  justify  that  usurpation  wherever  their 
power  extends,  and  conunands  both  obedience  and 
respect.  But  it  happens,  and  history  furnishes 
many  examples  of  it,  that  the  property  thus  wrong- 
fully acquired  is  peaceably  handed  down  from 
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generation  to  generation,  gives  rise  to  an  ioflnite 
number  of  contracts,  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
fortunes.     After  all  these  fcait  aeeompiu,  ought 
the  origin  of  landed  estates  to  be  sought  for  with 
a  view  to  securing  their  condemnation  ?     Or, 
rather,  does  not  the  interest  of  society  demand 
that  the  subsequent  transactions  be  le^ntimized, 
and  their  origin  wiped  out?    This  state  of  af- 
fairs has  given  rise  to  the  system  of  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  the  real  safeguard  of  property. 
"No  transaction  would  be  possible,"  says  M. 
Thiers,  "  no  exchange  could  be  made,  if  it  were 
not  settled  that  after  a  certain  time  the  person 
who  holds  anything  holds  it  lawfully,  and  may 
transfer  it.     Imagine  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  society,  what  acquisition  would  be  certain,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  go  beck  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  and  dispute  possession  with  the 
holder  of  a  piece  of  property,  by  proving  that  a 
feudal  lord  had  taken  it  from  his  vassal  and  given 
it  to  a  favorite,  or  to  one  of  his  men-at-arms,  who 
■old  it  to  a  member  of  the  guild  of  merchants, 
who,  in  turn,  transmitted  it,  through  many  hands, 
to  a  long  line  of  owners  more  or  less  respectable. 
It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  a  term  fixed, 
after  wUch  what  is,  simply  because  it  is,  should 
be  declared  lawful  and  held  as  good.    Were  this 
not  so,  what  a  scene  the  world  would  present." — 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  conquest  and  usur- 
pation are  not  constant  and  exclusive  facts,  al- 
though it  might  be  supposed  they  were,  when  we 
see  Assyiians,  Persians,   Oreeks,  Romans,  and, 
Anally,  the  northern  barbarians,  each  in  turn  dis- 
possessing the  other,  and  ruling  the  world  by 
force  of  arms.    Violence  did  not  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  all  property.    M.  Thiers,  after  having 
stated,  in  contradiction  to  the  well-understood  and 
well-interpreted  testimony  of  history,  that   "all 
society  presented  in  the  beginning  this  phenom- 
enon of  occupation  more  or  less  violent,"  admi- 
rably explains  how  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
landed  property  had  its  origin  in  labor.    {De  la 
PfopritU,  by  M.  Thiers,  vol.  i.,  ch.  10.)— -Prop- 
erty draws  after  it,  as  a  consequence,  inequality 
of  conditions  in  the  social  order,  and  this  inequal- 
ity in  condition  is  itself  only  the  reflection  of  the 
differences  which  nature  has  established  among 
men.     All   men   have  not  the  same    muscular 
ftrength,  nor  the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  nor 
ao  equal  aptitude  for  or  application  to  work.    By 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  some  who  are  stronger, 
cleverer,  and,  it  must  be  said,  happier  than  others, 
there  are  some  also  who  tread  with  a  quicker  and 
surer  foot  the  way  to  wealth.  ■   Property  does  not 
aggravate  these'  irregularities  in  nature,  but  it 
marks  them  in  durable  characters,  and  gives  them 
a  body.    In  the  beginning  the  best  farmer  possess- 
es most.    What  interest  could  society  have  in  in- 
terfering with  his  better  farming?   The  most  skill- 
ful and  robust  cultivator  of  the  soil,  while  enrich- 
ing his  family,  adds  to  the  general  sum  of  products, 
and  therefore  enriches  society  also.    Equality  of 
condition,  the  equal  'partition  of  the  land,  and 
eqaality  of  wages,  are  three  forms  of  the  same 


idea,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the  stronger 
ought  not  to  produce  more  than  the  weaker,  and 
that  the  thought  of  the  enlightened  man  ought  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  ignorant  man;  this 
would  be  to  limit  productioir,  to  repress  intelli- 
gence, and  to  stifle  literature,  science  and  art  in 
their  very  germ.  —  The  right  of  possession  in- 
cludes, as  a  natural  consequence,  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  things  possessed  by  you,  of  trans- 
mitting them  to  others,  either  for  a  consideration, 
or  as  a  free  gift;  of  exchanging,  selling,  or  giving 
them  away  during  life  or  by  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, and  of  leaving  them  as  an  inheritance.  Prop- 
erty implies  the  right  of  inheritance.  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  wishes  to  outlive  himself.  The 
care  he  feels  for  his  self-preservation  extends  to 
his  family;  he  would  work  much  less  for  himself 
were  he  not,  in  working  for  himself,  working  for 
his  family.  Property  reduced  to  a  tisufructuaty 
interest  would  be  of  but  half  its  value  to  individ- 
uals, and  of  but'  half  Its  value  to  society.  —  This 
thought  is  expressed  in  pages  which  I  prefer  to 
borrow  rather  than  attempt  to  adapt:  "  A  man,  if 
he  had  but  himself  to  think  of,  would  stop  short 
in  his  career.  As  soon  as  he  had  provided  for 
his  old  age,  would  you,  through  fear  of  encourag- 
ing idleness  in  the  son,  force  the  father  himself 
into  idleness?  But  does  it  follow,  that,  by  per- 
mitting the  hereditary  transmission  of  property, 
the  son  must  necessarily  be  an  idler,  consuming 
in  sloth  and  debauchery  the  fortune  left  him  by 
his  father?  Firstly,  we  would  ask,  what  does  the 
property  which  is  to  support  the  idleness  of  the 
son  represent,  after  all?  It  represents  previous 
work  done  by  the  father;  and  by  hindering  the 
father  from  working  in  order  to  compel  the  son  to 
work  for  himself,  all  that  is  gained  is  that  the  son 
must  do  what  the  father  has  not  done.  There  will 
have  been  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 
In  the  system,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  right 
of  inheritance  is  recognized,  to  the  unlimited 
labor  of  the  father  is  added  the  unlimited  labor  of 
the  son;  for  it  is  untrue  that  the  son  remains  idle 
because  the  father  has  left  him  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable amount  of  property.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  rare  for  a  father  to  leave  his  son  the  means 
of  doing  nothing.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  great 
wealth  that  this  happens.  But  usually,  in  most 
professions,  the  father,  in  leaving  the  son  his 
inheritance,  only  procures  for  him  a  better  start 
in  his  career.  He  has  only  pushed  him  a  little 
further,  a  little  higher:  he  has  given  him  the 
chance  of  working  to  greater  advantage;  of  be- 
ing a  fanner,  when  he  himself  was  only  a  farm 
servant;  of  fitting  out  t«n  ships,  when  he  could 
fit  out  but  one;  of  being  a  banker  on  a  large 
scale,  when  he  was  one  only  on  a  small  one:  or 
of  changing  his  position  in  life;  of  rising  from 
one  to  another;  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  a  barri.ster;  of  being  a  Cicero  or  a  Pitt,  when 
he  himself  was  a  simple  gentleman,  like  Cicero's 
father,  or  a  comet  of  a  regiment,  like  Pitt's."  — 
Thus,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  necessary  to 
property,  as  property  is  to  social  order;  it  is  that 
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right  which,  by  permitting  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  creates  capital  and  makes  labor  produc- 
tive. The  laws  of  all  free  and  industriuua  peoples 
aanction  it;  but  it  is  so  indispensable  to  the  devel-. 
opment  of  families  and  the  progress  of  societies, 
that  were  it  not  the  invincible  consequence  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  social  state,  that,  in  a 
word,  if  it  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  it.  — IV.  Olgeetiont  which  hane  bten  raited 
against  the  Principle  of  Property.  The  objections 
which  have  been  taken  to  the  principle  of  prop- 
erty are  taken  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes 
to  the  fact  itself.  The  great  opponent  of  property, 
M.  Proudhon,  is  forced  to  recognize,  that,  as  the 
possession  of  property  has  become  general  among 
all  classes,  it  has  approached  the  ideal  of  justice. 
But  this  more  general  possession  of  property,  in- 
.•eparably  connected  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, does  not  disarm  M.  Proudhon's  hostility,  he 
contests  the  principle  of  property  itself.  Prop- 
erty, according  to  him,  does  not  6xist  as  a  natural 
right;  it  is  founded  neither  on  occupation  nor  on 
Iftbor.  "  Since  every  man,"  says  this  author,  "has 
the  right  to  occupy  from  the  simple  fact  Uiat  he 
exists,  and  that  to  continue  in  existence  he  can 
not  dispense  with  a  material  of  exploitation  and  of 
labor;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  occupants  varies  incessantly,  owing  to  births 
and  deaths,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  each  worker  may  claim,  is  variable  like 
the  number  of  occupants;  that  occupation  is  al- 
ways subordinate  to  population;  and  Anally,  that, 
possession  never  being  able  rightfully  to  remain 
constant,  it  is,  as  a  fact,  impossible  that  it  should 
become  the  basis  of  property." — To  dispose  of  this 
paradox,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  refute  the  point 
from  which  it  starts.  The  prerogatives  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  species  do  not  embrace  a  nat- 
ural right  to  occupation  any  more  than  they  do  a 
natural  right  to  labor.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vacant  space,  the  man  who  first  occupies  a 
field  or  a  meadow,  incloses  it  in  bounds,  and  ap- 
propriates it,  becomes  its  lawful  possessor;  but  it 
is  not  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  possession  inherent 
in  every  man,  but  because  the  ground  previously 
belonged  to  no  one,  and  because,  in  leaving  his 
impress  on  that  ground,  he  is  not  interfering  with 
any  previous  right. — "A  man,"  says  M.  Proud- 
hon, "  who  was  forbidden  to  travel  over  the  high- 
ways, to  rest  in  the  fields,  to  take  shelter  in  caves, 
to  light  a  fire,  pick  the  wild  berries,  to  gather 
herbs  and  boil  them  in  a  piece  of  baked  earth — 
such  a  man  could  not  live.  Thus  the  earth,  like 
water,  air  and  light,  is  a  first  necessity  which  each 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  freely,  without  injury  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them  by  another.  Why,  then, 
is  the  earth  appropriated?"  This  thesis  might 
have  its  good  side  in  a  condition  of  savagery.  M. 
Proudhon's  theory  might  succeed  among  a  nation 
of  hunters.  But  in  an  industrious  and  civilized 
community,  it  is  but  a  late  and  faded  echo  of  the 
declamations  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Men  nowadays 
do  not  live  on  wild  berries  or  on  herbs  gathered 
in  the  fields;  they  are  no  longer  reduced  to  live 


in  caves,  or  to  prepare  coarse  food  in  earthen 
vessels.  Qiviiization  has  bestowed  on  them  pos- 
sessions which  far  more  than  compensate  for  any 
supposed  natural  rights  to  gather  wild  fruit,  to 
bunt  or  to  fish;  and  the  humblest  workingman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  certainly  better  lodged, 
better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  the  typical  man 
of  M.  Proudhon  could  be,  with  all  his  right  to 
common  possession  of  the  land.  —  After  having 
asserted  that  occupancy  could  not  serve  as  a  ba- 
sis for  property,  M.  Proudhon  equally  denies  the 
title  of  labor.  Charles  C!omte  had  said:  "A  piece 
of  ground  of  fixed  dimensions  is  only  able  to 
produce  suflScient  food  for  the  consumpticm  of 
one  man  for  one  day:  if  the  owner  by  his  lalmr 
can  make  it  produce  enough  for  two  days,  he 
doubles  its  value.  This  new  value  is  his  work, 
his  creation;  it  is  not  taken  away  from  any  one; 
it  is  his  property."  M.  Proudhon  answers:  "I 
maintain  that  the  possessor  is  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  his  industry  by  the  double  return,  but  that 
he  acquires  no  right  in  the  soil.  I  admit  that  the 
laborer  may  make  the  product  of  his  labor  his 
own,  but  I  do  not  undeistand  how  property  in 
the  product  carries  with  it  property  in  the  soil,  or 
in  matter.  Does  the  fisherman  who  can  catch 
more  fish,  on  the  same  coast,  than  his  companions, 
become,  becauM!  of  his  skill,  proprietor  of  the 
waters  in  which  he  fishes?  Was  a  hunter's  skill 
ever  looked  upon  as  conferring  on  him  a  right  of 
property  in  the  game  of  a  whole  canton?  The 
cases  are  precisely  similar:  the  diligent  husband- 
man finds  in  a  harvest,  abundant  and  of  better 
quality,  the  recompense  of  his  toil;  if  he  ha» 
made  improvements  on  the  soil,  he  has  the  right 
to  a  preference  as  possessor  of  it;  never,  under 
any  consideration,  can  he  be  allowed  to  allege  hi» 
skill  as  a  farmer  as  a  title  to  property  in  the  soil 
he  tills.  To  transform  possession  into  property, 
there  is  more  needed  than  labor,  otherwise  man 
would  cease  to  be  a  proprietor  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
to  be  a  laborer:  now,  what  constitutes  property, 
is,  according  to  the  law,  immemorial  and  uncon- 
tested possession,  that  is,  prescription;  labor  is 
only  the  visible  sign,  the  material  act,  by  which 
occupation  is  manUested." — As  sources  of  prop- 
erty, occupation  and  labor  are  the  complonents 
of  each  other.  Possession  would  certainly  be  far 
from  lasting,  if  cultivation  did  not  follow  to 
sanction  it,  by  revealing  and  bringing  into  play 
the  productive  forces  of  the  soil;  and  as  for  labor, 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  property,  since  a 
fanner  who  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land  he  leases,  while 
he  can  demand  compensation  for  that  capital,  does 
not  therefore  acquire  a  right  of  property  in  the 
domain.  This  much  is  true,  and  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration.  But  to  suppose  that  the  posses- 
sor who  has  cultivated  a  piece  of  land,  and  who, 
by  so  doing,  has  improved  the  land  and  increased 
the  capital  which  that  land  represents,  to  suppose 
that  he  has  no  rights  beyond  the  fruit  of  the  year, 
is  a  glaring  error.  To  whoA  would  this  improved 
land  belong?  '  Would  any  one  bestow /capital  <» 
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it,  give  it  a  new  value,  just  that  this  value  might 
hecome  fhe  prize  of  the  first  comer?   If  this  were 
80,  no  one  would  work.  —  M.  Proudhon  admits 
that  the  husbandman  who  has  improved  land 
"has  the  right  to  a  preference  in  possession." 
Here,  then,  is  another  case,  and  the  case  presents 
itself  often,  in  which  property,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Proudhon's  book,  ceases  to  be  robbery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  has  no  need 
to  work  to  preserve  his  right:  but  work  adds  to 
the  titles  of  property,  and  makes  them  still  more 
honorable.     Now,  the  possessor  who  cultivates, 
even  if  he  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
would  very  soon  grow  tired  of  his  passion  for 
work,  if  be  were  only  allowed  to  receive  from  it 
the  produce  of  one  harvest.    Agriculture  is  the 
offspring  of  permanency  in  property,  and  with- 
out the  guarantees  which  the  law  attaches  to  pos- 
session, agriculture  would  make  no  progress.    M. 
Ptoudhon  has  only  to  look  at  what  happens  to 
the  best  of  land  when  in  the  hands  of  nomadic 
tribes,  among  whom  the  land  is  only  scratched  to 
secure  the  meagre  harvest  of  the  year.  —  But,  it 
win  be  said,  the  land  thus  conceded  in  perpetuity 
is,  little  by  little,  sequestered,  invaded;  and  the 
iMt  coiners  are  likely  to  see  both  hemispheres  en- 
tirely filled  up  by  the  heirs  of  the  first  who  occu- 
ped  the  land,  or  of  those  who  wrested  it,  by  vio- 
lence or  by  fraud,  from   its   original   owners. 
Even  if  all  this  were  so,  the  misfortune  does  not 
wem  to  us  a  very  great  one.    Land,  thanks  to  the 
progreaa  of  industry,  is  not  the  only  source  of 
wealth.    The  man  who  does  not  own  a  farm  may 
buy  a  house,  start  a  factory,  or  have  an  interest 
in  some  scheme  for  transportation.    Property, 
snpposing  there  were  not  enough  for  all  in  the 
form  of  land,  would  show  itself  abundant  under 
WW  forms.     Previous  appropriation  of  the  soil, 
instead  of  roblnng  future  races,  really  tends  to  en- 
rich them.  —  Very  high  intellects  refuse  to  admit 
this  supposed  confiscation  of  the  soil  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  latest  comers.    M.  Thiers  gives  us 
conMderations  on  this  point  which  are  decisive, 
I  shall  try  to  epitomize  them  here.     "  Some  engi- 
neers have  thought  that  there  was  coal  enough  in 
Uie  bowels  of  the  earth  to  last  indefinitely,  while 
others  have  thought,  that,  at  the  rate  at  which  in- 
dustry was  advancing,  there  was  not  pnough  for 
a  hundred  years. .  Should  we,  then,  abstain  from 
using  it,  lest  there  should  be  none  for  our  poster- 
ity?   •     ♦     The  society  which  should  abolish 
property  in  land  for  fear  of  the  eartli's  whole  sur- 
face being  invaded,  would  be  every  whit  as  ab- 
»nnL    Let  us  make  our  minds  easy  on  that  score. 
Enropean  nations  have  not  yet  cultivated,  some 
the  quarter,  others  the  tenth  part,  of  their  terri- 
'tories;  and  of  the  entire  globe  not  the  thousandth 
part  is  occupied.    Great  nations  have  run  their 
course  hitherto,  without  having  brought  under 
cultiYstion  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  their 
dominions.    Nations  have  passed  through  youth, 
maturity  and  old  age;  they  have  had  time  to  lose 
their  characteristics,  their  genius,  their  institu- 
tions, all  that  they  lived  by,  without  having,  we 


will  not  say,  completed,  but  even  much  advanced, 
the  cultivation  of  their  territory.  After  all,  space 
is  nothing.  Ofteo,  on  the  widest  extent  of  land, 
men  find  it  hard  to  live;  and  often,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  live  in  plenty  on  the  narrowest  strip 
of  ground.  An  acre  of  land  in  England  or  in 
Flanders  supports  a  hundred  times  more  inhabit- 
ants than  an  acre  in  the  sands  of  Poland  or  of 
Russia.  Man  carrieswith  him  fertility;  wherever 
he  appears  the  grass  grows  and  corn  springs  up. 
He  brings  with  him  his  cattle,  and  wherever  he 
settles  he  spreads  around  him  a  fertilizing  soil. 
If,  then,  a  day  could  bo  imagined  when  every 
comer  of  the  globe  should  be  inhabited,  man 
would  obtain  from  the  same  superficies  ten  times, 
a  hundred  times,  nay  a  thousand  times,  more 
than  he  obtains  to-day.  What  need  be  despaired 
of  when  the  sands  of  Holland  are  transformed  into 
fertile  ground  by  man?  Were  he  cramped  for 
room,  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  of  the  Arabian  des- 
ert, of  the  desert  of  Cobi,  would  be  covered  by 
the  fruitfulness  which  follows  him ;  he  would  lay 
out  in  terraces  the  sides  of  the  Atlas,  of  the  Him- 
alayas, of  the  Cordilleras,  and  cultivation  would 
climb  the  steepest  summits  of  the  globe,  and 
would  only  stop  where,  from  the  elevation,  all 
vegetation  ceases.  This  surface  of  the  globe,  in- 
vaded as  is  said,  will  not  fail  future  generations, 
and,  meanwhile,  does  not  fail  those  of  the  pres- 
ent: for  everywhere  land  is  offered  to  men;  it  is 
offered  them  in  Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  the  Don  and  the  Volga;  in  America,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Amazon;  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  once 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  emigrants 
do  not  always  accept,  and  when  they  do,  if  noth- 
ing be  added  to  the  gift  of  the  land,  they  go  to 
their  death  on  those  distant  shores.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  not  surface  which  is  wanting,  but  sur- 
face covered  with  constructions,  plantations,  Inclo- 
sures,  the  works  of  appropriation.  Now,  all  these 
things  exist  only  where  former  generations  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  put  everything  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  labor  of  the  new  comers  may  be 
immediately  productive."  —  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  earth,  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  property,  is 
not  going  to  fail  man.  It  is  property  well  estab- 
lished, fenced  around  with  guarantees,  and  be- 
come hereditary,  which  makes  the  land  habitable 
and  productive.  Let  us  add,  that  under  this 
regime  the  lot  of  the  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
sou  improves  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  owner. 
Property  is  in  a  special  way  a  benefit 'to  labor. 
(Compare  CouHnmsM,  Monopolt,  Land,  8o- 
oiAUBM,  etc.)*  L.  Fauchbr. 

*  Property  and  the  family  are  two  ldea>,  for  the  attack  and 
defen>e  of  which  legiona  of  writers  have  taken  up  anna  dar- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Kecent  aystema,  founded  upon  old 
ertora',  but  revived  by  the  popular  emotlona  which  they 
aroaeed,  have  In  vain  diiitart>ed,  mlarepreeented,  aometlmea 
even  denied,  tliem.  These  ideaa  express  necessary  facts, 
which,  under  diverse  forms,  have  been  and  will  always  Im 
coming  forth;  they  may  thus  be  Justly  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  political  society,  becanse  from  them 
originate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  two  principal  objects  which 
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PROPERTY,  Landed.    (3ee  Rbnt.) 

PROPERTY,  Literary.  Under  the  heading 
of  "  Copyriglit "  (see  vol,  i.,  p.  642),  Mr.  Macleod 
has  tpven  a  comprehensive  summary  of  tlie  growth 
of  the  conception  of  literaiy  property,  and  a  specl- 


fleation  of  the  enactments  in  Great  Britain  ud< 
which  its  status  has  been  defined  and  regulati 
He  has  also  made  reference  to  the  copyright  a 
of  some  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  as  it 
stood  twenty  years  ago.  We  here  propose  to  si 
plement  Mr.  Macleod'.s  statistics  \vith  such  la 


concern  social  laws,  namely,  the  rights  of  man  over  things, 
und  hifl  duties  toward  hie  fellow-men.  —  The  Right  qf  Prop- 
erly. If  man  acquires  rights  over  things,  it  Is  because  he  is 
al  unce  active,  intelligent  and  free;  by  his  activity  he  spreads 
over  external  nature;  by  his  intelligence  he  governs  it,  and 
bendH  it  to  bis  use;  by  hiu  liberty,  he  establishes  between 
bims4'lf  and  it  the  relation  of  cauue  and  effect  and  makes 
it  liiM  own.  —  Nature  ha«  not  for  man  the  provident  tender- 
ness imugined  by  the  pbilosopbern  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  (Ireiimed  of  before  them  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  when 
they  described  the  golden  age.  She  does  not  lavish  her  treaa- 
urec4  in  order  to  make  life  flow  smoothly  along  in  abundance 
und  idleness  for  mortals;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  severe,  and 
yields  her  treasures  only  at  the  price  of  constant  labor;  she 
maltreats  those  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  or  intelll- 
i;ence  to  subdue  her,  and  when  we  consider  the  primitive 
ntceu  whom  the  artJ*  of  civilization  had  not  yet  raised  above 
her,  we  may  ask  ouriielves,  with  Pliny,  if  she  did  not  show 
herRflf  a  step-mother  rather  than  a  mother.  Left  to  itself, 
the  <  iijb  presents  here  deserts,  there  marshes  or  inextrica- 
ble fiTt-stn;  the  most  fertile  portions  are  ordinarily  the  most 
iniuf  cs.wible,  because,  situated  in  the  valleys,  they  are  en- 
croached upon  by  stagnant  waters,  and  Infected  by  the  mi- 
atfum  which  exhale  from  them,  or  haunted  by  noxious  an- 
irauls  which  seek  their  food  there;  poisonous  plants  grow 
among  the  nutritious  ones,  without  any  outward  sign  by 
which  to  distinguish  them,  while  yet  we  have  not  the  warn- 
ing of  iuHiinct  which  the  animals  have.  The  best  fruits 
Ihcnirselves  have  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  coarse  savor 
before  cultivation  has  corrected  their  bitterness.  DoubUess 
mitn  can  live,  as  he  has,  amidst  this  indifferent  or  hostile 
nature;  bnt  he  would  live  there,  timid  and  fearful  as  the  roe 
of  the  forests,  isolated,  or  collected  in  small  groups,  and  lost 
in  the  immense  spaces,  in  which  his  frail  existence  would  be 
but  an  accident  in  the  luxuriant  life  of  organized  beingt<;  he 
would  not  feel  himself  at  home,  and  would  in  very  fact  be 
like  a  stranger  on  an  earth  which  he  would  not  have  fash- 
ioned according  to  his  will,  and  where  he  would  be  neither 
the  (swiftest  in  the  chase,  the  best  protected  against  cold,  nor 
the  best  aimed  for  strife.  —  What  even  now  distinguished 
him  from  other  creatures,  in  this  state  of  profound  barba- 
riitm.  were  the  divine  powers  of  soul  with  which  he  was 
gifted.  However  torpid  they  might  as  yet  have  been,  they 
would  have  taught  him,  without  any  doubt,  to  emerge  from 
hiti  nakedness  and  his  feebleness:  from  the  earliest  times, 
they  would  have  suggested  the  means  of  arming  his  band 
with  an  axe  of  atone,  like  those  which,  buried  in  the  calcare- 
ous deposits  of  another  age,  tell  us  to-day  of  the  miserable 
beginning  of  our  race  upon  the  globe;  they  would  have 
taught  him  to  protect  his  body  against  the  cold  with  the  skin 
uf  the  bear,  and  to  shield  his  home  and  family  from  the  at- 
tacks of  ferocious  beasts  by  arranging  a  cave  for  his  use  or 
building  a  but  in  the  midst  of  water,  not  far  from  the  shore 
of  a  lake.  Bnt  already  man  would  have  left  upon  matter 
sonu!  impress  of  his  personality,  and  the  reign  of  property 
would  have  begun.  —When  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  gen- 
cnitions  have  accumulated  their  labors,  where  is  there,  in  a 
civilized  country,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  leaf,  which  does  not  bear 
this  impress?  In  the  town,  we  are  surrounded  by  the  works 
of  man;  we  walk  upon  a  level  pavement  or  a  t>eaten  road;  it 
is  m:in  who  made  healthy  the  fonneriy  muddy  soil,  who  took 
from  the  side  of  a  far-away  hill  the  flint  or  stone  which  covers 
it.  We  live  In  houBes;  It  Is  man  who  has  dug  the  stone  from 
the  quarry,  who  has  hewn  it,  who  his  planed  the  wood;  it  is 
the  tliotightof  man  which  has  arranged  the  materials  prop- 
erly and  made  a  btiilding  of  what  was  before  rock  and 
wood.  And  in  the  country,  the  action  of  man  is  still  every- 
where present;  men  have  cultivated  the  soil,  and  generations 
of  laborers  have  mellowed  and  enriched  it;  the  works  of  man 
have  dammed  the  rivers  and  created  fertility  where  the  waters 
had  brought  only  desolation;  to-day  man  gocH  as  far  as  to 
people  the  rivers,  to  direct  the  growth  of  fl^h,  aud  takes 


possession  of  the  empire  of  the  waters.  We  reap  the  wbi 
our  principal  food.  Where  is  It  found  in  a  wild  state  J  Wli 
Is  a  domestic  plant,  a  species  trmndlormed  by  maa  for 
wants  of  man.  Thus  products,  natives  of  countries  moot 
verse  have  been  brought  together,  grafted,  modified  by  n 
for  the  adornment  of  the  garden,  the  pleasures  of  the  ta) 
or  the  labors  of  the  workshop.  The  very  animals,  from 
dog,  man's  companion,  to  the  cattle  raised  for  the  ahamh 
have  been  fashioned  into  new  types  which  deviate  sena 
from  the  primitive  type  given  by  nature.  Kverywher 
powerful  hand  Is  divined  which  has  mculded  matter,  and 
Intelligent  will  which  has  adapted  it,  following  a  nnifc 
plan,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  one  same  bei 
Nature  has  recognized  her  master,  and  man  feels  that  be  1 
home  In  nature.  Nature  has  been  ajgjropriaUd  by  hlin 
his  use;  she  has  become  his  oum  ;  she  is  his  property 
This  property  is  legitimate;  itconstitutMarigfatassacred 
man  as  is  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties.  It  Is  hie  becai 
it  has  come  entirely  from  himself,  and  is  in  no  way  anyth: 
but  an  emanation  ttom  his  being.  Before  him,  there  n 
scarcely  anything  but  matter;  since  him,  and  by  blm,  tb 
ia  interchangeable  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  article*  having 
quired  a  value  by  some  Industry,  by  manufacture,  by  bai 
ling,  by  extraction,  or  simply  by  transportatioiu  From  i 
picture  of  a  great  master,  which  is  perhaps  of  all  mata 
productions  that  In  which  matter  plays  the  smallest  part, 
the  pail  of  water  which  the  carrier  draws  from  the  river  s 
takes  to  the  consumer,  wealth,  whatever  it  may  be,  acqni 
its  value  only  by  communicated  qualities,  and  tbeteqaalit 
are  part  of  human  activity,  Intelligence,  strength.  The  p 
ducer  has  left  a  fragment  of  his  own  person  in  the  tbi 
which  has  thus  become  valuable,  and  may  hence  be  regard 
aa  a  prolongation  of  the  faculties  of  man  acting  upon  ext 
nal  nature.  As  a  free  being  he  belongs  to  himself;  now,  I 
cause,  that  is  to  say,  the  productive  force,  is  himself;  the 
feet,  that  is  to  say,  the  wealth  produced.  Is  atlll  faimsi 
Who  shall  dare  contest  his  title  of  ownership  so  clea: 
marked  by  the  seal  of  his  personality  ?  —  Some  anthers  hi 
tried  to  establish  the  principle  of  proper^  on  the  right  of  i 
first  occupant.  This  is  a  narrow  view:  occupation  is  a  fa 
and  not  a  principle.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the  tJ 
ing  of  possession  manifests  Itself,  but  it  Is  not  flnflOcient 
make  it  valid  before  the  philosopher  or  the  lawyer.  Le 
man  land  upon  a  desert,  and  say:  "As  far  as  my  eye  c 
reach,  from  this  shore  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  horiz 
yonder,  this  land  is  mine*';  no  one  would  accept  such  ^ 
cuation  for  a  bonajtde  title.  But  let  the  man  settle  up 
the  most  fertile  hill-side,  build  a  hut  there,  cohiTate  the  si 
ronndlng  fields,  and  the  possession  of  the  portion  actua 
occupied  win  become  a  right,  because  he  has  performec 
proprietary  act,  that  Is  to  say,  has  by  his  labor  thereon  i 
pressed  on  it  the  seal  of  his  personalis.  I^tematlODal  li 
makes  a  distinction,  in  regard  to  this^  between  indiTidu 
and  states;  what  it  refuses  to  the  former,  it  grants  to  theL 
ter;  and  it  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  summary  taking 
possession,  which  does  not  injure  any  anterior  right.  It 
because  the  occupation  is  of  an  entirely  dtiferent  natm 
the  one  having  as  its  object  useful  possession,  the  other  sc 
ereignty,  which  implies  only  a  general  protection;  tiie  pre 
of  this  is,  that  in  modem  society  the  sovereignty  freqneni 
passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  property  changi 
hands.*  Montesquieu  wrote:  "As  men  have  rmonnc 
their  natural  Independence  In  order  to  lire  nnder  politli 
laws,  they  have  renounced  their  natnral  community  of  p^ 
session  to  live  under  civil  lawH.  The  political  laws  gave  thf 
liberiy;  the  civil  laws,  property.''  Bentham  enlai^red  up 
the  same  thought:  '*  Property  and  law  were  bcnn  together,  a: 

*  The  word  "  cultivate  **  fto  work  and  sow)  tnunt  not  be  tak 
too  literally:  poweMdon  of  land  mav  alao  be  taken  by  placL 
fluckn  on  It.  by  opening  a  mine  on  It.  or  otherwlre.  Ana  if  t 
Ftovernment  naa  taken  pot«)<iet(Hlon  in  the  manner  Indicated  In  t 
text,  and  an  Individual  buyti  a  pleoe  of  ground  from  It.  U 
ground  becumeo  individual  property  even  if  left  unoecapli 
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data  as  can  now  be  obtained,  to  include  the  speci- 
fication (not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Macleod's  article) 
of  the  copjrright  acts  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  to  present  some  of  the  questions  that  have  aris- 
en concerning  literary  property  between  nations, 
•nd  to  describe  the  conventions  in  force  or  under 


consideration  for  international  copyright.  —  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  extent  of  international 
literary  exchanges,  and  a  fuller  recognition,  at 
least  in  Europe,  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
bringing  these  under  the  control  of  international 


win  die  together.    Before  law,  there  was  no  property;  take 
■way  the  law,  and  all  property  oeaaei."    This  was  a  narrow 
Tiew.    Montesqaiea  and  Bentham,  in  order  to  consider  bnt 
one  side  of  the  qaestion,  approached  very  near  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  error,  for  it  led  to  this  oonseqnence,  that  if  the 
law  had  made  property,  the  law  could  munake  it,  and  undid 
the  very  foundation  which  the  authors  Intended  to  lay.    It  Is 
erident  that  property  originated  before  law,  as  before  the 
formation  of  any  regular  society,  since  there  has  been  appro- 
priation of  a  certain  part  of  matter  ever  since  nun  has  lived, 
sad  began,  in  order  to  subsist,  to  extend  bis  hand  and  his 
inteiligence  about  him.    Property  and  the  family  tuve  been 
the  eanae,  and  not  the  effect,  of  society;  and  the  laws,  to 
follow  the  beautifnl  definition  placed  by  Monteaqnlen  him- 
self at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  *'  axe  the  necessary  rela- 
tions which  How  from  tiie  nature  of  things  " ;  the  laws  have 
eomtuated  this  necmsary  relation  wliicb  was  established 
between  man  and  matter,  but  they  iiave  not  erected  a  relation 
which  would  iiave  been  factitious  and  accidental.    It  is  true 
that,  withoat  law,  property  has  no  guarantee  against  vio- 
leooe,  and  that  i  t  lacks  security  and  solidity.    But  what  right 
is  there  the  exercise  of  which  would  be  secure  outside  of  the 
social  condition?  —  It  is  also  true  tliat  there  are  certain  kinds 
cf  piDperty  which  could  not  be  produced  without  the  pro- 
tection of  sodal  law,  because  an  advanced  civilization  and 
good  government  liave  the  effect  of  widening  the  circle  in 
which  human  activity  can  with  safety  move,  and  conse- 
qsenlly  extend  the  field  of  {Hoperty.    It  is  tine,  in  short, 
that,  in  a  certain  number  of  particular  cases  in  which  natural 
right  doea  not  furnish  sufficient  light,  the  law  decides  and 
determines  thns  a  positive  right  of  property  which  It  might 
perliapa  determine  otherwise,  because  it  is  Important,  in  well 
laganized  society,  that  nothing,  in  such  a  matter,  should 
remain  in  imcertainty.  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  arbitrary 
power.    But  care  most  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  particular 
fom  or  case  with  tlM  principle  nf  right  itself.  —It  Is,  then, 
u>  the  hunan  being,  the  creator  of  all  wealth,  that  we  must 
ame  back;  It  is  upon  lilKrty  that  it  is  expedient  to  base  the 
priacipte  of  property,  and  if  any  one  would  know  by  what 
tlsn  it  is  to  be  recognized,  we  will  answer  that  it  is  by  labor 
that  man  impresses  liis  personality  on  matter.    It  Is  lalmr 
wliich  cultivates  tlie  earth  and  makes  on  an  unorcnpted 
'  an  appropriated  field;  it  is  labor  which  makes  of  an 
forest  a  regularly  ordered  wood;  it  is  labor,  or, 
tuber,  a  series  of  labors  often  executed  by  a  very  numerous 
RMcessloaofworinnen.  which  brings  hempfromseed,  thread 
from  hemp,  cloth  from  thread,  dotliing  from  cloth;  which 
transfonns  tlie  shapeless  pyiite,  picked  up  in  the  mine,  into 
an  elegant  bronze  which  adorns  some  public  place,  and  re- 
Vatt  to  an  enti»  people  tlw  tlHxight  of  an  artist.    It  is  labor 
wiiicfa  is  tile  distinctive  sign  of  property;  it  is  the  condition 
(or  the  means>  of  it,  not  the  principle,  which  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  the  liberty  of  the  human  soul.  —  Property,  made  moni- 
ftst  by  labor,  participates  in  the  lights  of  the  person  whose 
emanatiao  it  is;  like  him.  It  Is  Inviolable  so  long  as  it  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  come  into  collision  with  another  right ; 
like  him,  it  ia  Individaal,  because  it  has  Its  origin  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  iudividnal,  and  because,  when  aeveial  per- 
iOBs  have  co-operated  In  its  formation,  the  latest  possessor 
has  iHiiihaiw  il  with  a  value,  the  fnift  of  bin  personal  labor, 
the  work  of  all  the  fellow-laboreis  who  have  preceded  him : 
this  is  what  is  usually  the  case  with  maniifariured  articles. 
When  ptoperty  has  passed,  by  sale  or  by  inheritance,  from  one 
hind  to  another,  Its  conditions  have  not  changed;  it  is  still 
tbe  Iralt  of  human  liberty  manifested  by  labor,  and  the 
holder  has  the  same  rights  as  the  producer  who  took  poeses- 
•ion  at  it  by  right.  —  Violence,  confiscation,  fraud,  ctmquest, 
kave  more  than  once  disturbed  the  natural  order  of  property, 
sad  mixed  their  impure  springs  with  the pnre  source  of  labor. 
Kit  they  have  not  changed  the  principle.    Does  the  theft  by 
whkh  a  lucky  rascal  is  enriched  interfere  with  the  fact  that 
labor  Is  necessary  for  the  production  of  wealth  T    Horeover, 


we  must  not  exaggerate  at  pleasure  the  extent  of  these  devia- 
tions from  the  general  rule.  It  has  been  said  that  If  we  could 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  all  landed  property,  possibly  none 
would  be  found  untainted  with  some  one  of  these  vices,  on 
the  soil  of  old  Europe,  overrun  and  successively  occupied  by 
so  many  hordes  of  invaden  in  ancient  times  and  the  middle 
ages.  But  how  far  would  we  have  to  go  back  across  thA  cen- 
turies ?  80  far  that  it  could  not  be  told  in  the  case  of  ninety- 
nine  hundiedtlis  of  landed  estates,  except  by  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  the  probabilities  of  history.  French  laws,  for  In- 
stance, have  established  the  thirty-years  limitation,  firstly, 
because  It  is  necessar>',  in  order  to  give  some  fixity  to  prop- 
erty, that  it  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  endless  claims,  and 
then,  because  long  possession  is  itself  a  title,  and  because  a 
man  who  htk  himself  or  by  bis  tenantry,  or  farmera,  put  con- 
tinuous labor  on  the  same  soil  for  a  generation,  has  made,  so 
to  speak,  the  property  his  own.  Now  what  Is  this  short  legal 
limitation  beside  the  long  limitation  of  ages,  and  how  would 
any  one  dare  contest  the  lawfulness  of  the  owner's  right 
over  lands  now  richly  cultivated,  covered  with  farms  and 
manufactories,  under  the  pretext  that  a  Frank  of  the  foorth 
century  expelled  from  them  a  Qaol  who  was  herding  hia 
flocks  there?  On  the  land  has  accumulated  immovable 
vrealth,  which  has  sometimes  increased  the  value  of  it  a 
hundred-fold,  and  the  origin  and  transmission  of  which  are 
equally  lawful.  Out  of  the  soli  has  grown  the  personal 
wealth  which  now  forms  a  large  port  of  the  patrimony  of 
society,  and  this  wealth,  the  fruit  of  modem  labor,  Is  for  the 
greater  part  free  from  the  stain  of  brute  force.  War  la  no 
longer  in  our  day  a  means  of  existence ;  it  is  rather  a  cause 
of  ruin;  conquerora  aspire  to  usurp  sovereignty,  bnt  they 
respec^property.  The  political  societies  which  have  settled 
in  new  Worlds,  in  America  and  Australia,  have  been  estab- 
lished tor  the  greater  part  by  the  clearings  of  the  ploneere 
who  made  the  land  what  it  is,  and  bequeathed  it  to  their 
children.  There  has  been  little  or  no  violence  there,  in  the 
many  places  where  they  have  not  had  to  strive  against  savage 
tribes,  even  In  the  occupation  of  the  land.  In  the  main.  If 
we  consider  property  as  a  whole,  how  small  a  place  Is  occu- 
pied by  the  exception  as  compared  with  the  rule,  by  violence 
as  compared  with  labor  I  — /SixTiaJ  VtUUy  qf  Property.  What 
is  jnst  is  always  useful.  Property  bos  such  a  character  of 
social  utility  that  society  could  not  exist  without  property, 
and  there  is  no  thriving  society  without  individual  property. 
Therefore,  when  persona  have  desired  to  base  property  upon 
utility,  arguments  were  certainly  not  lacking;  but  utility, 
which  must  be  taken  great  account  of  in  political  subjects.  Is, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  result,  and  not  a  principle,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  excellent  eflbcts 
of  property  cotrobotnte  the  lawfulness  of  tbe  tight  ' '  Man, " 
says  M.  Thiers,  "  has  a  first  property  in  his  person  and  ^a 
faculties ;  he  has  a  second,  less  adherent  in  his  being,  but  not 
less  sacred.  In  the  product  of  these  faculties,  which  emhitM»s 
all  that  Is  called  tbe  goods  of  this  world,  and  which  society 
is  deeply  Interested  In  guaranteeing  to  him;  for  without  thia 
guarantee  there  would  be  no  labor,  without  labor  no  civiliza- 
tion, not  even  the  most  necessary,  but  only  misery,  robbery 
and  barbarism."  We  can  not  imagine  a  society  entirely 
devoid  of  the  Idea  of  property;  bnt  we  can  conceive  of  one, 
and  even  find  such  In  history,  where  property  is  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  such  a  condition  Is  Indeed,  as  M.  Thiera  says,  misery 
and  barbarism.  Man  la  not  a  god;  labor,  which  is  a  henlth- 
fnl  exercise  for  both  aonl  and  body,  is  at  the  same  time  pain- 
ful; it  Is  only  at  the  cost  of  an  effort  thiit  man  realizes  bis 
thought  In  matter,  and  oftentimes  he  would  not  make  this 
effort,  so  painful  to  him.  If  he  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
thought  of  producing  a  useful  effect,  and  of  himself  enjoying 
the  result  of  It.  Who  would  take  the  trouble  to  fell  a  tree, 
to  divide  it  Into  boards,  If  he  knew  that  the  next  day  a  sav- 
age would  seize  upon  it  to  make  a  fire  with  it,  or  even  build 
a  hut?    Activity  would  have  no  object,  becanae  it  wooid 
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law.  Americang  also  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
liow  largely  the  intellectual  development  of  their 
nation  must  be  affected  by  all  that  influences  the 
development  of  the  national  literature,  and  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  such  development 
must  depend  upon  the  inducements  extended  to 


literary  producers,  as  well  as  upon  the  cban 
of  the  competition  with  which  these  prodi 
have  to  contend.  —  Literary  property  is  del 
by  Drone  as  "  the  exclusive  right  of  the  own 
possess,  use  and  dispose-  of  intellectaal  pre 
tions,"  and  copyright,  as  "  the  exclusive  rigl 


hare  no  certain  compenntlon;  It  would  retin  within  it«elf, 
like  the  snail  when  threatened  b;  danger,  and  woald  not 
Tentnre  out  save  for  the  aatiafaction  of  the  moat  immedi- 
ate wanta  or  the  creation  of  property  the  eaaieat  to  defend 
—the  banting  of  game,  or  the  mannfactnre  of  a  bow  or 
of  an  axe.  In  societiea  which  have  already  risen  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilization,  bat  which  have  not  nifflcient 
respect  for  property,  this  social  imperfection  alone  U  enough 
to  impede  progreaa  and  to  keep  men  for  centories  at  a 
low  level,  to  rlae  above  which  requires  onheardKif  efforts, 
and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  right.  "  All  travelers," 
says  M.  Thiers  elsewhere,  "  have  been  struck  by  the  state  of 
languor,  of  misery,  and  of  greedy  usary,  in  countries  where 
pnqnrty  is  not  sufflciently  protected.  Qo  to  the  east,  where 
despotism  claims  to  be  the  sole  owner,  or  what  a Aoonts  to  the 
same  thing,  go  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  you  will  see  every- 
where the  same  features;  the  land  neglected,  because  It  is 
the  prey  most  exposed  to  the  greediness  of  tyranny,  and  re- 
served for  the  slaves,  who  have  no  choice  of  employment; 
commerce  preferred,  as  being  able  to  escape  more  easily  from 
exaction."  A  melancholy  picture,  but  which  luu  long  been 
and  still  is,  on  a  large  portion  of  our  globe,  the  true  picture 
<if  humanity.  When  propoty,  on  the  contrary,  is  fully 
recognized,  respected  and  protected  in'  its  various  forms, 
man  does  not  fear  to  let  his  activity  radiate  In  every  direc- 
tion. The  picture  of  society  is  then  entirely  different:  in 
place  of  a  few  thin,  boughleas  shrubs,  there  will  be  seen  a 
forest  of  immense  oaks,  spreading  their  branches  far  and 
wide,  and  exhibiting  trunks  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  number  of  pores  through  which  they  breathe  air 
and  life.  Far  from  injorlng  each  other,  men  sustain  each 
other  by  their  individual  development.  Vot  property  is  not 
a  common  fund  fixed  in  advance,  which  Is  diminished  by  the 
amount  which  each  appropriates;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
creation  of  the  intelligent  force  which  dwells  in  man;  each 
creation  is  added  to  the  previous  creations,  and,  putting  new 
vigor  into  commerce,  facilitates  ulterior  creations.  The  prop- 
erty of  one,  far  from  limiting  for  others  tlis  poesibility  of 
becoming  owners,  on  the  contrary  increases  this  possibility; 
It  is  the  strongest  stimulus  to  production,  the  pivot  of  eco- 
nomical progress;  and  if  the  nature  of  things  bad  not  made 
a  law  with  regard  to  it,  anterior  to  all  agreement,  human  law 
would  have  established  it  as  the  institution  pre-eminently 
useful  to  the  welfare  and  morality  of  nations.  —  Bittory  qf 
Property.  It  will  be  underatood,  that,  although  the  principle 
of  property  Is  always  the  same,  it  has  not  been  comprehended 
and  applied  In  the  same  manner  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  with  the  right  of  property  as  with  most  natural 
rights,  which  remain  long  buried  In  barbarism,  and  emerge 
Itom  it  gradually  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  tend 
at  present  toward  ttie  plenitude  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  moat  advanced  nations  of  Europe  and  the  new  world 
appear  to  be  not  very  far  from  the  ideal  of  our  conception. 
But  how  many  centuries  has  it  taken  to  free  it  from  the  exi- 
gencies or  the  ignorance  of  the  past  ?  The  savages  of  America, 
who  did  not  cultivate  the  soil,  had  no  idea  of  landed  property ; 
custom  made  sacred  the  right  of  possession  only  for  personal 
property ;  the  land  was  common  to  all ;  it  was  a  vast  ter- 
ritory for  fishing  and  hunting,  open  to  all  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  but  defended  with  jealous  care  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighboring  tribes.  When  they  improved  and 
formed  societies  wisely  organized,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
they  were  necessarily  obllgeid  to  take  into  account  the  appro- 
priation of  famd,  bnt  their  ideas  even  then  did  not  rise  to  in- 
dividual property.  "No  one,"  says  Robertson,  speaking  of 
Pera,  "had an  exclusive  right  over  the  portion  allotted  to 
him.  He  possessed  it  only  for  a  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  a  new  division  was  made  according  to  the  rank, 
the  number  and  the  necessities  of  the  family.  All  these 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  common  labor  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community."  In  Mexico  the  grandees  had  indi- 
vfalaal  property,  but,  he  odds,  "  the  bulk  of  the  nation  pos- 


sesaed  the  land*  In  a  widely  dUhrent  manner.  A  o 
quantity  of  hmd  was  allotted  to  each  district  proportion 
the  number  of  families  which  formed  it.  This  land  wi 
tivated  by  the  labor  of  the  whole  commnnity.  The  pr 
was  taken  to  a  common  warehouse,  and  divided  amoii 
families  according  to  their  respective  needs. "  —  The 
itive  nations  do  not  appear  to  have  risen  moch  higher  i 
conception  of  the  idea  of  property.  Amnsig  ttm  pa 
peoples  of  the  east,  property,  composed  principally  o 
sonai  property  and  cattle,  was  almost  wholly  In  the  bai 
the  father  of  the  family,  of  the  patriarch,  of  the  chief 
tribe ;  such  are  the  cnstoms  of  the  Arabs,  and  we  And 
to-day  in  Algeria,  where  tlie  land  belonging  to  the 
ben  of  the  same  douar  or  village  in  common,  ia  distzi 
among  them  by  the  eaUt.  The  same  system,  aseendlnf 
the  bead  of  a  family  to  the  prince,  has  concentrated  all 
erty  in  the  hands  of  eastern  despots,  and  enfeebled  the 
ress  of  those  beautiful  countries  by  cntting  into  the  ro 
individual  activity.  The  Jewiah  law  had  conceived  thi 
of  the  cancellation  of  personal  debts  every  seven  yeai 
the  restoration  of  alienated  lands  every  foorteen  yean, 
great  Jubilee,  with  the  view  of  retaining  property  in  tbi 
tribes  and  familiee:  a  law,  which  appears,  however,  i 
have  been  very  well  observed.  In  Qieece,  Sparta  and  A 
there  were  Indicated  two oppoaite  tendencies:  onemnti 
and  suppressing  almost  tiiie  right  of  prt^ierty,  in  on 
fashion  the  citizen  according  to  the  will  of  the  stao 
other  Insuring,  notwithstanding  certain  restrictions, 
liberty;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  to  which  side  the  ptefeieu 
the  philosophera  inclined.  Even  in  the  laws,  in  whi 
tries  to  create  a  practical  policy,  Plato  expresses  hi 
thus:  "  I  declare  to  you^  as  a  legislator,  that  1  regard  yo 
your  properiy  as  belonging,  not  to  yonraelves,  bat  to 
family,  and  your  entire  family,  with  its  property,  as  h( 
ing  still  more  to  the  state."  Borne,  while  sanctlonin 
ritorial  property  more  solemnly  than  most  other  ai 
governments,  guaranteed  it  to  her  oim  cittzena  onlj 
centred  It  in  the  hands  of  the  fatherof  the  family ;  com 
moreover,  was  still  among  the  principal  modes  of  ac 
tion,  and  had  given  rise  to  immense  possessions  of  the 
(agrtriraUictwland  to  the  agrarian  laws.  During  thee 
the  jurisconsults,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  new  ideaa 
agated  by  the  stoic  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religio 
themselves  to  extricate  persons  too  doeelr  confined  by  f 
bonds,  and  property  was  the  gainer  by  this  advance  in  111 
But  in  the  middle  ages  the  feudal  system  weighed  hi 
upon  the  land;  confounding  the  ideas  of  property  and 
ereignty,  it  made  the  poesesaor  of  the  land  master  of  ch 
and  persons,  bound  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  a  i 
plicity  of  bonds,  the  serfs  to  the  glebe,  the  Ipids  to  th 
and  interwove  society  in  a  vast  net-woik  of  reciprocal 
tndes.  Personal  property,  long  smothered  by  these  vi 
systems,  showed  itself  only  with  timidity,  under  the  si 
of  the  franchise,  in  the  guilds  of  the  arta  and  trades ;  thi 
of  the  princes  protected  it  only  by  keeping  It  tinder 
tntelsge ;  it  gtadoaliy  increased,  hoirever,  and  was  ev< 
ginning  to  develop  quite  rapidly,  when  the  discoveil 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Qama  had  openc 
great  course  of  the  ocean  to  maritime  commefoe.  B 
this  period,  the  absolute  power  of  kings  was  being  i 
upon  the  ruins  of  feudalism  in  the  principal  states  of  wc 
Europe,  and  if  property  freed  itself  somewhat  tU  facto 
bonds  put  on  it,  it  d«  jvn  only  changed  mastera  wi 
acquiring  any  Ihrther  independence.  Lonis  XIV.,  who 
be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  and  most  fnlly  oonr 
representative  of  absolute  power,  wrote,  for  the  lostrnctj 
the  dauphin:  "  Everything  within  the  extent  of  our  si 
of  whatever  nature,  belongs  to  us  by  the  ssme  title, 
should  be  fully  convinced  that  kings  are  absolute  lords 
have  naturally  the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  prq 
possessed  as  well  by  the  clergy  as  the  laity,  to  use  wt 
stewards."  Aboutaoentury  later,  in  1800,  another  aovei 
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Ike  owner  to  multiply  and  to  dispose  of  copies  of 
an  intellectual  production." —  The  English  statute 
(5  &  6  Victoria)  defines  copyright  to  mean  "the 
sole  and  exclusive  liberty  of  printiDg  or  otherwise 
mnhiplyiiig  copies  of  any  subject  to  which  the 
word  is  herein  ^iplied." —  The  American  statute 


(U.  S.  Bev.  Stat.,  sec.  4962)  speaks  of  copyright 
in  a  book  as  "  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprint- 
ing, publishing,  *  *  and  vending  the  same." —  The 
French  constitutional  convention  adopted,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1791,  a  report  prepared  by  Chopelin,  which 
declares  that :  La  p2u<  lacri,  la  plug  inaitaqiuMe, 


m  leH  abaalate,  amid,  during  a  aemlon  of  the  oonncU  of 
•Btc:  **  PimieH5  la  inTioUble.  Napoleon  talmaelf,  with  the 
Bimena*  annles  at  bin  command,  conld  not  take  poeaeggion 
It  a  single  Seld,  for  to  Tiolate  the  right  of  property  In  one, 
is  to  Tkdate  it  In  all."  Hia  acdona  did  not  alwaya  exactly 
ooefonn  to  tUa  theory;  nevertheleaa,  thla  declaration  ahowa 
>kat  puiguii  the  idea  of  property  had  made  in  France,  from 
Ike  eiglneeath  to  the  nineteenth  century.  This  waa  becaase 
the  dChteeoth  oeatory  bad  paaaed  between  the  two  periode, 
mi  altboogh  it  had  not  itaelf  a  clear  Idea  of  the  aacted  cliar- 
icBr  of  iM>n>eitj,  aince  it  liaaed  It  npon  utility  and  the  law, 
•■d  deeland  it  to  liare  originated  In  a  Bo.called  primitive 
cOBBDni^,  it  had,  neTertheleaa,  alutken  oH  the  yoke  of 
tadal  •errttade  and  tbedWine  right  of  Itingt;  Itfaadplead- 
d  the  onae  of  liberty,  and  tlM  rerolotlon  had  made  tliia 
aaae  triunpll,  by  anancipating  man,  labor  and  the  land; 
prnperty  coidd  now  be  prodaced  under  ita  principal  forma. 
-Of  at  OtgeeOom  to  Pmperty.  Property  triumphed  with 
Sbtny.  one  of  tlie  forma  of  which  it  la.  It  waa  ]uat  the 
tiae  when  it  waa  aboat  to  be  obliged  to  defend  itaelf  agalnat 
Ae  BMct  nialevolent  adveraariea,  wlio  attacked  It  in  the 
nor  of  a  pcetended  equality ;  jealoua  of  aeelng  laige  for- 
trao  dapiBjiiig  themaeivea  aide  by  aide  with  extreme  poT- 
my.  dtey  foollahly  beliered  that  to  deprive  of  the  Ihdta 
of  ikeir  labor  tboae  wlio  had  lawfolly  acquired  them,  waa 
10  eaeoatage  labor  and  to  telleve  poverty.  The  conven- 
tSon,  (aided  1>y  prinelplee  entirely  different  from  thoee  of 
^  eaaatttnent  aaaembly,  alid  more  than  once  down  thla 
dcdivlty,  and  following  tlie  convention,  Otaochna  Baboeof 
oiBfrtrd  and  ezaggeiated  the  doctrinea  of  the  mountain  out 
gf  viddilie  created  modem  communlam.  "When,"  aaya 
kr.  "the  minority  In  a  atate  have  aucceeded  In  engroaalng 
Inded  and  iadnatrial  wealth,  and  by  thia  meena  hold  the 
■ajority  ander  their  itid,  and  uae  their  power  to  eanae  them 
'o  bagaiah  In  want,  the  tact  ahonld  be  recognized  that  tlila 
nmachnwnt  eonld  take  place  only  under  the  protection  of 
Ike  pnrmaeat,  and  then  what  the  old  admlnlatration  failed 
lodDinlta  time  to  ptevent  the  abnae  or  to  lepreaa  it  at  ita 
Ura,  the  pceaent  adminiattation  eliould  do,  in  order  to  re- 
••labliih  the  equilibrium  which  ahould  never  have  been  loet, 
and  the  aathorily  of  the  law  ahould  effect  an  immediate  change 
a  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  perfected 
nmraiaeat,  of  the  aoelal  contract:  that  all  ahould  have 
amgh,  and  no  one  too  much."  There  have  been  at  all  tlmea 
ihoae  who  hare  dreamed  of  a  community  of  property,  and 
who  mold  do  ao  the  better,  aa  Individual  property  waa  In 
tkeir  tfane  lean  extended  azid  leaa  firmly  estallahed.  Plato 
wmie  faia"Bepablic";  Campanella,  lu8"Clty  of  theSan"; 
IVnaa  Moie,  his  "  Utopia" ;  Fenelon,  hia  "  Bietica  "  and  hla 
"  Gnerament  of  Salentam  " ;  but  they  created  a  apeculatlve 
pUknapliy  latlier  than  a  policy,  and  intended,  above  all,  to 
tnee  for  '■^"fct^l  an  Ideal  of  virtue:  a  miataken,  erroneooa 
anceptkiD,  bat  more  diaintereated,  nevertheleaa,  than  that 
il  andera  ooounnnlata.  Tlie  principal  object  of  the  latter  la 
«i>)yaieat;  tteir  theorlea  have  been  auggeated  by  the  alght 
if  the  wealth  which  waa  increaalng  rapl^y  In  modem  eoci- 
rty,  bat  dictribating  ita  favora  In  an  unequal  manner,  aa  It 
prapertioiied  them  to  the  labor,  to  the  intelligence,  to  the 
c^tal  of  each  one  and  to  the  circnmetancea  of  production: 
tkey  have  wiabed  diat  thoae  leaa  favored  ahould  have  a  larger 
rkiR  witkoat  having  a  heavier  burden  of  labor,  and  they 
knc  eanoal*ed  of  no  better  way  to  do  thla  than  to  limit  or 
confaeate  cafiitai,  that  ia  to  aay,  property,  which  la  the  lever 
of  khor.  —  Tbe  Salnt^Slnxmiana,  to  attain  thla  end,  propoeed 
to  nipuiiae  a  powerful  ptteathood,  compoeed  of  the  ableat 
■BCB  in  adcnce,  the  arte  and  manufacturea.  Thla  prieatbood 
■mU  have  given  an  Impetne  to  all  society;  the  prieat  would 
kare  been  "  the  living  law " ;  there  would  have  been  no 
loai^  euipeiMi  nor  pope;  there  would  have  been  a  father 
"diepaatag  a<  all  the  capital  and  prodncta,  and  diatribnting 
tkoB  to  each  aoootding  to  hia  merita."  They  arrived  at  thia 
,  that  "all  ptupetljr  ia  property  of  the  church," 


and  that "  every  kind  of  boaineaa  la  a  religioua  function." 
They  did  not  aee  that  property  la  the  very  reward  of  the  la- 
bor which  they  were  extolling,  and  the  tmlt  of  the  economy 
without  which  labor,  deprived  of  capital,  la  reduced  to  impo- 
tence; they  did  not  aee  that  hereditary  tianamiaaion  la  the 
conaequence  and  the  extenaion  of  property,  and,  under  pre- 
tenae  of  increasing  social  wealth,  wealth  which,  for  lack  of 
being  managed  and  renewed  by  the  force  of  Individual  Inter- 
eata,  would  have  Inaenaibly  melted  away  in  the  handa  of  their 
high  prieat,  they  ended  In  an  inunenae  deapotiam ;  in  order  to 
puraoe  the  ahadow  of  comfort,  they  would  have  forfeited, 
without  knowing  It,  their  real  welEue,  and  they  did  not  heat- 
tate  knowingly  to  sacrifice  liberty,  the  most  important  of  all 
poaaesaiona  in  a  society  of  civillxed  men.  Thia  la  where  the 
first  of  the  ayatema  hoatUe  to  property  would  have  led  to.  - 
That  of  Fourier  datea  from  about  the  same  period,  that  la  to 
aay,  tbe  consulate.  But  It  found  no  echo  until  after  the  great 
eclat  which  Salnt-Slmonlam  caused  at  the  begiimtng  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fourier  waa  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  communist ;  he  proclaimed  liberty,  and  adinltted  capital. 
But,  In  thct,  he  Incloses  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  in  common  which  malms  them;  there  la 
no  longer  but  one  kind  of  liberty,  that  of  abandoning  oae's 
self  without  restraint  to  one's  various  appetites;  there  ia  no 
longer  but  one  kind  of  property,  that  of  tbe  phalanstery.  Ia 
that  truly  litterty  which,  with  a  firm  will  for  a  guide  and  re- 
sponalbillty  for  a  guarantee,  directa  the  apirit  of  man  toward 
a  definitive  endf  la  this  truly  property,  that  la  to  say,  tbe 
full  and  entire  posoeasion  of  the  various  things  which  man 
baa  appropriated  tohimaelf  by  labor?— The  latest  adveraaiy 
of  property  la  M.  Proudhon,  who  in  a  famoua  pamphlet  baa 
taken  up  again  a  paradox  of  Brisaot'a.  viz.,  that  property  Is 
theft.  M.  Fioudbon  doea  not  recognize,  either  in  poaaeaalon 
or  lalMr,  aufficient  reaaona  to  juatily  properly.  "  Since  every 
man,"  he  aaya,  "  has  the  right  to  poaaeaa  aimply  becanae  be 
exists  and  can  not  do  without  material  for  exploitation  and 
laiwr  In  order  to  live;  and  since,  on  the  other  band,  the  num- 
ber of  occupants  varies  continoally  by  birth  and  death,  it 
follows  that  the  quantity  of  material  to  which  each  laborer 
may  lay  claim  is  changeable,  like  the  number  of  occupants; 
consequently,  that  possession  la  always  snbotdinate  to  the 
population;  finally,  that,  as  possession  In  law  can  never  re- 
main fixed,  it  Is,  In  fact,  impossible  that  It  should  become 
property."  Elsewhere,  In  answering  the  argument  of  Ch. 
Comte,  who  sees  a  title  to  property  in  the  superior  value  ob- 
tained by  the  posaesaor  when  tixe  latter,  thanks  to  his  labors, 
haa  drawn  subsistence  for  two  persons  <h>m  soil  which  had 
formerly  fed  but  one,  M.  Proudhon  adda:  "Imalntain  that 
the  poaaeaaor  is  doubly  paid  for  hia  trouble  and  bis  Industry, 
but  that  he  acquires  no  right  to  the  land.  Let  the  laborer 
claim  the  f  roitii  as  his  own ;  I  grant  that  he  should  have  them, 
but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  ownership  of  the  produce 
involves  that  of  the  material."  This  concession  places  all 
personal  property  outside  of  litigation,  aa  It  consists  entirely 
of  tbe  produce  which  the  laborer  haa  made  bis  own  and  has 
not  consumed.  There  remains  landed  property,  or,  to  ex- 
preaa  It  more  clearly,  the  very  small  portion  of  the  value  of 
real  eatate  which  la  not  the  result  of  labor,  a  peraonal  capital 
buried  in  tbe  soil  and  confounded  with  It.  Now,  no  econo- 
mist maintains  tlut  every  man,  on  coming  into  this  world, 
has  a  right  to  a  portion  of  it,  and  especially  to  a  portion  equal 
to  that  of  othm  in  the  very  country  in  which  he  la  bom. 
Poaaeaalon  ia  a  ftct,  and  not  a  right;  it  may  give  riae  to  a 
right  when,  having  taken  place  npon  land  atlll  unpoaeeaaed. 
It  la  sanctioned  by  labor;  that  Is  all.  Society  guarantees  the 
rights  of  individuals,  it  Is  her  first  duty;  in  the  system  of  M. 
Proudhon  she  would  commit  the  double  fault  of  wlahing  to 
do  them  too  much  good  by  seeking  to  make  a  fortune  for 
them,  and  of  doing  them  too  much  harm  by  spoiling  some  of 
a  light  logically  anterior  to  herself,  for  tbe  purpose  of  endow- 
ing others  with  a  gratuitous  benefit (The  above  note  is  the 

)o&t  production  of  L.  Wolowaki  and  Bmile  Levaaaenr.— En.) 
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et,  si  je  puis  parler  ainsi,  la  phi*  persoTuUt  de  Unites 
Ut  proprietes,  cut  I'ouwage,  fruit  de  la  pensee  d^un 
eeritain.  And  in  the  decree  rendered  by  the  con- 
vention, July  10,  1793,  the  preamble  (written  by 
Lakaual)  declares  that  de  toutes  let  proprietis,  la 
moins  susceptible  de  contestation,  c'est,  sans  eoniridit, 
ectte  des  productions  du  genie :  et  si  guelgue  chose 
j)eut  ^.tanner,  c'est  qu'il  ait  fallu  reconnoitre  cette 
propriiU,  assurer  son  libre  exerdee  par  une  hi  posi- 
tive; dest  gu'une  aussi  grande  revolution  que  la 
iiotre  ait  ete  necessaire  pour  nous  ramener  sur  ce 
point,  comme  sur  tout  d'autres,  oiij;  simples  ile- 
mints  de  la  justice  la  plus  commune.  —  The  act 
relating  to  copyright,  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  of 
Germany,  in  April,  1871,  declares  that  Las  Becht, 
ein  Schriftwerk  auf  medianischem  Wege  zu  wrviel- 
faUigen,  sleJit  dem  Urlieber  desaeWen  ausschUesslich 
ztt.  —  Coppinger  defines  copyright  as  "the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  an 
original  work  or  composition,"  and  says  that  the 
right  of  an  author  "to  the  productions  of  his 
mental  exertions,  may  be  classed  among  the  spe- 
cies of  property  acquired  by  occupancy;  being 
founded  on  labor  and  invention. " —  Francis  Lieber 
says  (in  an  address  delivered  April  6, 1868),  "The 
main  roots  of  all  property  whatsoever  are  appro- 
priation and  production.  *  •  Property  •  • 
precedes  government.  If  a  man  appropriates 
what  belongs  to  no  one  (for  instance,  the  trunk  of 
a  tree),  and  if  he  produces  a  new  thing  (for  in- 
stance, a  canoe)  out  of  that  tree,  this  product  is 
verily  his  own,  •  •  and  any  one  who  in  turn 
attempts  to  appropriate  it  without  the  process  of 
exchange,  is  an  intruder,  a  robber.  *  *  The 
whole  right  of  property  •  •  rests  on  appropriation 
and  production :  and  I  appeal  to  the  intuitive  con- 
viction of  every  thinking  man  to  say  whether  a 
literary  work,  such  as  Baker's  description  of  his 
toilsome  journeys,  or  Goethe's  Faust,  is  not  a 
production  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  even 
more  so  than  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  North  sea,  and  pickled 
and  barreled  by  the  fishermen;  and  whether  any 
one  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  this  property  by 
production,  any  more  than  you  or  I  with  the  bar- 
rel of  herrings." — Drone  says:  "There  can  be 
DO  property  in  a  production  of  the  mind  unless  it 
is  expressed  in  a  definite  form  of  words.  But  the 
property  is  not  in  the  words  alone  ;  it  is  in  the 
intellectual  creation,  which  language  is  merely  a 
means  of  expressing  and  communicating."  It  is 
evident  that  copyright  is  in  its  nature  akin  to 
patent  right,  which  also  represents  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  property  in  an  idea  or  a 
group  of  ideas,  or  the  form  of  expression  of  an 
idea. —  International  patent  rights  have,  however, 
l)cen  recognized  and  carried  into  effect  more  gen- 
erally than  have  copyrights.  The  patentee  of  an 
improved  toothpick  would  be  able  to  secure  to- 
day a  wider  recognition  of  his  right  than  has  been 
accorded  to  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
or  of  "Adam  Bede." — Almost  the  sole  exception 
to  this  consensus  of  civilized  opinion  on  the  status 
of  literary  property  is  presented  by  Henry  O. 


Carey.  He  took  the  {wsition  that ' '  Ideaa  ar 
common  property  of  mankind.  Facts  are  e 
body's  facts.  Words  are  free  to  all  men. 
Examine  Macaulay's  'History  of  England.' 
you  will  find  that  the  body  is  composed  of 
is  common  property."  Of  Prescoti,  Bancrof 
Webster  he  says :  "  They  did  nothing  but  r 
duce  ideas  that  were  common  property." 
Scott  and  Irving,  "  They  made  no  contribut* 
knowledge."  ("Letters  on  Copyright,"  PI 
1854.)  Therefore,  the  author  of  a  work  lu 
right  of  property  in  the  book  be  has  made. 
took  the  common  stock  and  worked  it  over: 
one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  aao 
If  the  author  is  allowed  to  be  the  owner  o 
works,  the  public  are  deprived  of  their  ri 
Property  in  books  is  robbery.  But  this  is  sii 
a  partial  or  specific  application  of  the  well-ki 
formula  of  Proudhon :  "  Property  is  robber- 
theory  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  ir 
paper.  —  The  conception  of  literary  propertj 
known  to  the  ancients.  A  recompense  of  i 
sort  to  the  author  was  regarded  as  a  natural  r 
and  any  one  contravening  it  as  little  better  tt 
robber.  Klostermann  says :  "  The  first  gen 
a  recognition  of  a  property  in  thought  are  i 
found  in  the  agreements  which  authors  eni 
into  with  the  booksellers  for  the  multiplio 
and  sale  of  copies  of  their  works,  and  in  the 
tom  to  treat  as  unlawful  any  infringenxiit  i 
the  bookseller's  right  in  a  work  which  had 
so  transferred  to  him.  The  booksellers  an 
the  Romans  succeeded,  through  the  use  of  '■ 
labor,  in  producing  duplicates  of  their  no 
scripts  at  so  low  a  cost,  that  the  use  and  pn 
tions,  centuries  later,  of  the  first  printing  pre 
were  hardly  cheaper."  Martial  records,  in 
of  his  epigrams,  that  the  edition  of  his  "  X< 
could  be  bought  from  the  bookseller  Tryphoi 
four  sesterces,  the  equivalent  of  about  twelve 
a  half  cents.  He  grumbles  at  this  price  as  t 
too  high,  aiid  claims  that  the  bookseller  w 
have  been  able  to  get  a  profit  from  a  char| 
half  that  amount.  This  poet  appears  to  have 
not  less  than  four  publishers  in  charge  of  the 
of  his  works,  one  of  whom  was  a  freedma 
the  second  Lucensis.  The  latter  issued  a  sp 
pocket  edition  of  the  "Epigrams."  The 
prepared  the  advertisements  for  the  booksel 
putting  these  in  the  form  of  epigrams,  but 
neglecting  to  specify  the  form  and  price  of  i 
book,  as  well  as  the  place  where  it  was  off 
for  sale.*   Horace  refers  to  the  brothers  Sosii 

*  Omnlg  In  hoc  gracill  zmloram  tnrba  libdlo 
CoDBtablt  nammut  quatuor  emptA  tlbi. 
Quituor  est  nimium,  poterit  comtare  doobaa. 
Kt  faciet  Incmm  bibllopola  Trypbon. 

(Bpigrammata,  lib.  ziU.,  ep.  & 
Qnl  tecum  cnpis  erae  meoB  nblcnnqae  llbelloc 
Et  comltes  longie  quecrie  habere  viie, 
Ba«  erne  qno8  arcet  breTibaa  membrana  tabeUii 
Scrinia  da  magnia,  me  manna  una  caplL 
•       •••*• 
Llbertnm  docti  Lncensts  qnare  Second! 
Llmlna  poet  Pada,  Palladiumque  Foram. 

(Eplgnunniata,.lib.  L,  ap.  S. 
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his  pnrairiien,  but  comptaina  that  while  his  works 
brooi^t  gold  to  them,  for  their  author  they  earned 
only  fame  in  distant  lands  and  with  posterity.* 
Terence  sold  his  ' '  Kunuchus  "  to  the  .£diles,  and 
his  "  Hecyra  "  to  the  player  Roscius;  while  Juve- 
nal reports  that  Statius  would  have  starved  if 
lie  had  not  succeeded  in  selling  to  the  actor 
Puis  hia  tragedy  of  Agave.     "  Such  sales,"  says 
Coppinger,  "were  considered  as  founded  upon 
natural  justice.     No  man  could  possibly  have  a 
right  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  works  of 
■nother  without  the  author's  consent.    It  would 
be  conTcrtiDg  to  his  own  emolument  the  fruits  of 
another's  labor."  —  It  is  apparent  from  these  and 
from  rimilar  references,  that  under  the  Roman 
empire  authors  were  in  the  habit  of  transferring 
to  booksellers  for  such  consideration  as  they  could 
obtain,  the  right  to  duplicate  and  to  sell  their 
works,  and  that,  under  the  trade  usages,  they 
irere  protected  in  so  doing.    There  was  no  im- 
perial act  covering  such  transfers,  and  it  does  not 
tppear  that  in  any  division  of  the  Roman  law 
ma  there  provision  for  the  exclusive  right  in  the 
"  oapj  "  of  literary  material.  —  It  is  nevertheless 
the  case  that  the  Roman  jurists  interested  them- 
aelves  in  the  question  of  immaterial  property,  but 
it  VIS  apparently  rather  as  a  theoretical  specula- 
tion than  as  a  study  in  practical  law.    Some  of 
the  earlier  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  property 
in  ideas  appear  to  have  turned  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  property  should  take  prece- 
dence over  that  in  the  material  which  happened 
to  be  made  use  of  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas. 
The  diadples  of  Proculus  maintained  that  the 
oocnpation  of  alien  material  so  as  to  make  of  it 
a  new  thing,  gave  a  property  right  to  him  who 
lisd  so  reworked  or  reshaped  it;  while  the  school 
of  Sabinus  insisted  that  the  ownership  in  the 
material  mtist  carry  with  it  the  title  to  what- 
ever was  produced  upon  the  material.   Justinian, 
folkiwing  the  opinion  of  Gaius,  took  a  middle 
gnmnd,  pointing  oat  that  the  decision  must  be 
infiaenced  by  the  poesibility  of  restoring  the  ma- 
terial to  its  original  form,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  the  material,  or 
that  which  had  been  produced  upon  it,  was  the 
more  eaaential.    This  opinion  of  Oaius  appears 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  ownership  of  a 
certain  table  upon  which  a  picture  had  been 
painted,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  art- 
ist.   This  decision  contains  an  unmistakable  rec- 
ognition of  inunaterial  property,  not,  to  l>e  sure, 
in  the  aense  of  a  right  to  exclusive  reproduction, 
bat  in  the  particular  application,  that,  while  ma- 
terial property  depends  upon  the  substance,  im- 
material property,  that  is  to  say,  property  in  ideas, 
depends  upon  the  form. — For  the  centuries  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  which  literary  undertakings  were  confined 
■Imost  entirely  to  the  monasteries,  the  Roman 
mge,  onder  which  authors  could  dispose  of  their 

*  Hie  meret  en  liber  Sodli,  hlc  et  mare  ttaiult, 
Kt  kagnm  noto  acriptori  prorogst  almm. 

CArt.  Poet,  M6.) 


works  to  booksdlers,  and  the  latter  could  be  se- 
cured control  of  the  property  purchases,  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  the 
duplication  of  works  of  literature.  According  to 
WOchter  (Da»  Verlagrreeht,  1857),  it  was  even  the 
case  that  by  a  statute  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
issued  in  tZHH,  the  Parisian  booksellers  (who  were 
in  large  part  dependent  upon  the  university)  were 
enjoined  to  extend,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dupli- 
cation of  works  of  a  certain  class.  The  business 
of  bookseller  at  that  time  consisted  as  much  in 
the  renting  out  for  reading  and  copying  of  authen- 
tic manuscript  versions  as  in  the  sale  of  manu- 
script copies. '  In  the  university  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Bologna,  a  statute  specified  the  least 
number  of  copies,  usually  120,  of  a  manuscript 
that  a  bookseller  must  keep  in  stock,  and  the 
prices  for  loaning  manuscripts  were  also  fixed  by 
statute.  The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the 
reproduction  of  manuscripts  was  in  every  case 
considerable  (much  greater  than  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  empire),  and  when,  therefore,  an 
author  desired  to  secure  a  wide  circulation  for  his 
work,  be  came  to  regard  the  reproduction  of 
copies,  not  as  a  reserved  right  and  source  of  in- 
come, but  as  a  service  to  himself,  which  he  was 
very  ready  to  facilitate  and  even  to  compensate. 
— Throughout  the  middle  ages,  whatever  imma- 
terial property  in  the  realms  of  science,  art  or 
technics,  obtained  recognition  and  protection,  was 
held  in  ownership,  not  by  individuals,  but  by 
churches,  monasteries  or  universities.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  wercforttmate  if,  without  a  ruinous  expend- 
iture, they  could  succeed  in  getting  their  pro- 
ductions before  the  public.  The  printing  press 
brought  with  it  the  possibility  of  a  compensation 
for  literary  labor.  Very  speedily,  however,  the 
unrestricted  rivalry  of  printers  brought  into  exist- 
ence competing  and  unauthorized  editions,  which 
diminished  the  prospects  of  profit,  or  entailed 
loss  for  the  authors,  editors  and  printers  of  the 
original  issue,  and  thus  discouraged  further  simi- 
lar undertakings.  —  As  there  was  no  general  en- 
actment under  which  the  difficulty  could  be  met, 
protection  for  the  authors  and  their  representa- 
tives was  sought  through  special  "privileges," 
obtained  for  separate  works  as  issued.  The  earli- 
est privilege  of  the  kind  was,  according  to  Putter 
(Beitrdge  eum  dmUachen  8taats-und  FUritenreelU), 
that  conceded  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  Jan.  8, 
1491,  to  the  jurist  Peter  of  Ravenna,  securing  to 
him  and  to  the  publishers  selected  by  him,  the 
exclusive  right  for  the  printing  and  sale  of  his 
work  "Phoenix."  No  term  of  years  appears  to 
have  been  named  in  this  "privilege."  It  appears, 
however,  that  most  of  the  early  Italian  enact- 
ments in  regard  to  literature  were  framed,  not  bo 
much  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  authors, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  printers  (acting 
also  as  publishers)  to  undertake  certain  literary 
enterprises  which  were  believed  to  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  community.  —  The  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, the  dukes  of  Florence,  and  Leo  X.  and  other 
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popes,  conceded  at  different  times  to  certaia  print- 
ers the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing,  for  sped- 
fled  terms,  laiely  apparently  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  editions  of  certain  classic  authors.  At  this 
time,  when  the  business  of  the  production  and 
the  distribution  of  books  was  in  its  infancy,  such 
undertakings  must  have  been  attended  with  ex- 
ceptional risk,  and  have  called  for  no  little  en- 
lightened enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  printers. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  princes  conceding 
these  privileges  were  not  interested  in  securing 
profits  for  the  printei«,  but  had  in  mind  simply 
the  encouragement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  literary  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
and  printers.  —  After  Italy,  it  is  in  France  that 
we  find  the  next  formal  recognition,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  of  the  rights  of  property  in 
literature.  From  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became 
usnge  for  the  publisher  (at  that  time  identical  with 
the  printer),  before  undertaking  the  publication 
of  a  work,  to  obtain  from  the  king  an  authoriza- 
tion, or  letters  patent,  the  term  of  which  appears 
to  have  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  mood  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  ad- 
vising ministers.  At  the  close  of  nearly  all  of 
the  volumes  issued  previous  to  the  revolution, 
will  be  found  printed:  Let  Lettm  du  Rot,  ad- 
dressed, A  not  amM  et  feawt  oonteiUeri,  Ut  gent 
tenon*  not  court  de  PaHement  *  *  et  autret  not 
juttidert,  el  qui  font  drfentet  d  tout  librairet  et 
imprimturt  et  autret  pertonnet  de  qudgue  qvuUiti 
tt  condition  qu'ellet  toient,  d'introduirt  aueun  tm- 
prettion  etrangere  (that  is  to  say,  any  unauthorized 
reprint)  dant  aueun  lieu  de  notre  obeittanee.  — 
These  letters  were  in  the  first  place  obtained,  as 
in  Italy,  for  tlie  protection  of  special  editions  of 
the  classics,  but  very  speedily  the  native  litera- 
ture increased  in  importance,  and  the  list  of  orig- 
inal works  came  to  outnumber  that  of  the  re- 
prints of  ancient  authors.  The  rights  specified 
in  the  letters  were  in  the  first  place  nearly  always 
vested  in  the  printers,  but  it  is  evident,  that,  the 
longer  the  terms  of  the  royal  concessions,  the 
larger  the  remuneration  that  could  be  looked  for 
from  the  work,  and  the  greater  the  price  that  the 
printer  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  to  author 
or  writer.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  terms 
granted  to  original  French  works  were  usually 
longer  than  those  for  the  new  editions  of  the 
classics  or  of  reprints  of  devotional  works. — Ac- 
cording to  Lowndes,  the  penalties  for  infringing 
copyright  were,  until  the  revolution,  heavier  in 
France  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  was 
argued  that  such  infringement  constituted  a  worse 
crime  than  the  stealing  of  goods  from  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  for  in  the  latter  case  some  negli- 
gence might  possibly  be  imputed  to  the  owner, 
while  in  the  former  it  was  stealing  what  had  been 
confided  to  the  public  honor.  —  The  status  of  lit- 
erary property  was  further  recognized  and  defined 
by  the  so-called  Ordinancet  de  ItouUnet  of  Henry 
II.,  in  1566,  the  declaration  of  Charles  IX.,  in 
1571,  and  the  letters  patent  of  Henry  IQ.,  in 


1576,  but  the  diancter  of  the  methods  of  grant- 
ing  and  defending  copyrights  was  not  dianged  in 
any  material  wspects.  —  By  the  decree  of  the 
national  assembly  of  Aug.  4,  1788,  all  the  privi- 
leges afforded  to  authors  and  owners  of  literary 
property  by  the  various  royal  edieta  wera  re- 
pealed. In  July,  1793,  the  first  general  copyright 
act  wEts  passed,  under  which,  protection  was  con- 
ceded to  the  author  for  his  life,  and  to  hia  heiis 
and  assigns  for  ten  years  thereafter.  —  The  im- 
perial act  of  1810  extended  the  term  to  twenty 
years  after  the  author's  death,  for  widow  or  chil- 
dren, the  term  remaining  at  ten  years  if  the  heiia 
were  further  removed.  In  1873  the  act  now  (188^ 
in  force  was  passed.  Under  this  the  term  was  ex- 
tended to  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  were  also  extended  to 
the  colonies.  Foreigners  and  Frenchmen  enjoy 
the  right  equally,  and  no  restriction  is  made  at 
to  the  authors  being  residents  at  the  time  the 
copyright  Is  taken  out.  It  is,  further,  not  neces- 
sary that  the  first  publication  of  the  work  should 
be  made  in  France.  In  case  the  work  be  fint 
published  abroad,  French  copyright  may  subse- 
quently be  secured  by  depositing  two  copies  at 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  Paris,  or  with  the 
secretary  of  the  prefecture  in  the  departments. 
The  provisions  of  the  statute  affecting  fordgnen 
may  be  modified  by  any  convention  concluded 
between  France  and  a  foreign  country. — The  ear- 
liest German  enactment  in  regard  to  literary  prop- 
erty was  the  "  privilege  "  accorded  in  Nuremberg, 
in  1501,  to  the  poet  Conrad  Celtes,  for  the  worlu 
of  the  poet  Ebx>8wista  (Helena  von  Romow,  a 
nun  of  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  Oarderaheim). 
As  this  author  had  been  dead  for  600  years,  the 
privilege  was  evidently  not  issued  for  her  pro- 
tection, but  must  rather  have  been  based  upon  the 
idea  of  encouraging  Celtes  in  a  praiseworthy  (and 
probably  unremunerative)  undertaking.  Betwera 
the  years  ISIO  and  1514  we  find  record  of  "  priv- 
ileges "  Issued  by  the  emperor  Hajdmilian  in  ^vor 
of  the  sermons  of  Oeiler  of  Eaiseraberg,  and  the 
writings  of  SchottiuB,  Stabiua  and  othen.  In 
1584  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  issued 
in  "N^ittenberg  under  the  protection  of  the  "  priv- 
ilege "  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  —  Penalties  for 
piratical  reprints  were  sometimes  specified  in  the 
special  "privileges,"  but  from  1660  we  find  ca- 
tain  general  acts  under  which  privUq^  worka 
could  obtain  protection,  and  their  owners  coukl 
secure  against  reprinters  uniform  penalties.  De- 
crees of  this  class  were  issued  by  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort in  1657,  1660  and  1776,  by  Nuremberg  in 
1628,  by  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1661,  and  by 
the  imperial  government  in  1646.  There  were  also 
enactments  in  Hanover  in  1778,  and  in  Austria  in 
1 796.  All  of  the  above  specified  acts  expressly  per- 
mitted the  reprinting  of  "  foreign  "  wcuks,  that  is, 
of  works  Issued  outside  of  the  domain  covered  by 
the  enactment.  Piratical  reprinting  between  tiv 
different  Oerman  states  increased,  therefore,  with 
the  growth  of  the  literature,  and  although  the  in- 
jury and  injustice  caused  by  it  were  recognized. 
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and  measures  for  its  Buppresalon  were  promised 
by  the  emperora  Leopold  II.  and  Francis  II.  (1700 
and  1798),  noUiing  in  tliis  direction  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  unwieldy  imperial  machinery.  —  In 
17M  l^islation  was  inaugurated  in  the  I^usaian 
parliament,  which  was  accepted  by  the  other  states 
of  Qermany  (excepting  Wurtembwg  and  Mecklen- 
baig),  ander  which  all  German  aa&ors  and  for- 
eign aathan  whose  works  were  represented  by 
publiahers  taking  part  in  the  book  fairs  in  Frank- 
fort and  I«ipaig,  were  protected  throughout  the 
states  of  Germany  against  unauthorized  reprints. 
—According  to  Klostermann  these  enactments 
were  only  in  small  part  eSective,  and  it  was  not 
until  forty  years  later,  that,  under  the  later  acts  of 
the  new  German  confederacy,  German  authors 
were  able  to  secure  throughout  Germany  a  satis- 
fictory  protection.     It  is,  ncTertheless,  the  case 
that  to  those  who  framed  the  Berlin  enactment  of 
17M  most  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first  steps 
toward  the  practical  recognition  of  intemationifkl 
copyright. — The  copyright  statute  now  in  force 
in  Germany,  including  Elsaas  and  Lothringen, 
dates  from  1871.    The  term  is  for  the  life  of  the 
aathor  and  for  tliirty  years  thereafter.    The  copy- 
right registry  for  the  empire  is  kept  at  Leipzig. 
The  protection  of  the  law  is  afforded  to  the  works 
of  citizens,  whether  published  inside  or  outside 
<rf  the  empire,  and  also  to  works  of  aliens,  if  these 
m  published  by  a  firm  doing  business  within 
the  empire.  —  In   Italy  literary  copyright  rests 
upon  the  statute  of  1866.    The  term  is  for  the  life 
(A  the  author  and  for  forty  years  after  his  death, 
or  for  eighty  years  from  the  publication  of  the 
woik.     After  the  expiration  of  the  first  forty 
yetn,  however,  or  after  the  dea^  of  the  author,  in 
case  this  does  not  take  place  until  more  than  forty 
jrean  have  elapeed  since  the  publication,  the  work 
is  open  to  pablication  by  any  one  who  will  pay  to 
the  snthor  of  the  copyright  a  royalty  of  S  per  cent, 
of  the  pablished  price.    It  is  necessary  to  deposit 
two  ooines  of  the  work,  together  with  a  deciara- 
UoD  in  duplicate,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  province. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  citizens  and  aliens, 
and  the  proviaona  of  the  law  are  applicable  to  the 
lotbois  of  worics  first  published  in  any  foreign 
country,  between  which  and  Italy  there  is  no  copy- 
ri^ttreaty. —  In  Austria  the  term  of  literary  copy- 
right is  for  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death,  and 
the  other  provisions  of  the  act  in  force  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  German  statute.  —  In  Holland  and 
Bdgium,  copyright,  formerly  perpetual,  is  now 
Umited  to  the  life  of  the  author  and  twenty  years 
tbereafter.  —  In   Denmark,  copyright,   formerly 
perpetual,  is  now  limited  to  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  publication.  —  In  Sweden,  copyrigUt  was 
iil»,  until  recently,  perpetual.    By  the  act  of  1877, 
however,  it  now  endures  for  the  life  of  the  author, 
«nd  for  fifty  years  thereafter.    The  provisions  of 
the  law  are  made  applicable  to  the  works  of  for- 
cigik  authors  only  on  condition  of  reciprocity.  — 
In  Spain,  copyright  rests  on  the  act  of  1678,  and 
eudnTH  during  the  life  of  the  author  and  for 
«)^ty  years  thereafter.    If  the  right  be  assigned 


by  the  author,  and  the  author  leave  no  heits,  it 
belongs  to  the  assignees  for  eighty  years  from  the 
author's  death.  In  the  case,  however,  of  heirs 
being  left  by  the  author,  the  assignment  holds 
good  for  but  twenty -five  years,  after  which  the 
ownership  reverts  to  the  heirs  for  the  remaining 
fifty-five  years  of  the  term.  Owners  of  foreign 
works  will  retain  tlieir  rights  in  Spain,  provided 
they  adhere  to  the  law  of  their  own  country.  The 
copyright  registry  is  kept  at  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  to  perfect  the  registry  a  deposit  of 
three  copies  of  the  work  is  required.  The  Spanish 
government  is  authorized  to  conclude  copyri^t 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  on  the  condition 
of  complete  reciprocity  between  the  contracting 
parties.  Under  such  an  arrangement  any  author, 
or  his  representative  who  has  legally  secured  copy- 
right in  the  one  country,  would  b^,  without  fur- 
ther formalities,  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  the  other. — 
In  Russia,  copyright  endures  for  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  for  flJFty  years  thereafter. —  In  Greece  the 
term  is  fifteen  years  from  publication.  — In  Japan 
the  law  of  copyri^t  dates  from  1874.  Manuscript 
must  be  examined  by  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior, and  if  found  free  from  disloyal  opinions 
or  any  matter  calculated  to- injure  public  morals, 
a  certificate  of  protection  is  promptly  issued. 
Three  copies  of  the  work  must  be  deposited  in  the 
department,  and  the  fees  amount  to  the  value  of 
six  more  copies.  —  In  China,  notwithstanding  the 
large  body  of  national  literature,  no  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  literary  prop- 
erty.— In  Great  Britain  the  act  of  1843,  now 
(lw8)  in  force,  foovides  as  follows:  Copyright  in 
a  book  endures  for  forty -two  years  from  the  dale 
of  publication,  or  for  the  author's  life,  and  for 
seven  years  after,  whichever  of  these  two  terms 
may  be  the  longer.  The  first  publication  of  the 
work  must  be  in  Great  Britain.  The  copy  can  be 
taken  out  by  any  author  or  owner  who  is  a  British 
citizen,  or  by  an  alien  who  may  at  the  time  of  the 
first  publication  be  within  the  British  dominions 
(in  any  portion  of  the  British  empire).  The  work 
must  be  registered  in  the  records  of  the  stationers' 
company,  and  five  copies  must  be  delivered  to 
certain  institutions  specified.  A  bill  is  now,  how- 
ever, before  parliament,  framed  mainly  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  copyright  commission  of 
1878,  which  provides  that  the  term  of  copyright 
for  books  shall  be  fifty  years;  that  in  the  case  of 
British  subjects  copyright  extends  to  all  the  British 
dominions;  that  aliens,  wherever  resident,  shall  be 
entitled  to  British  copyright  on  registering  their 
work  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where 
it  was  first  published.  —  The  history  of  the  status 
of  literary  property  in  England  prior  to  1863,  is 
given  in  detail  in  Uie  article  of  Mr.  Macleod  (vol. 
i.,  p.  642).  It  ia  in  England  that  the  nature  and 
basis  of  copyright  have  received  the  most  thor- 
ough consideration,  and  the  English  opinions  (al- 
though representing  very  wide  differences  among 
themselves)  have  been  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  first  record  of  the 
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recoj^ltion  of  property  in  literature  appears  in 
1668  (that  is,  half  a  century  later  than  in  France 
or  Germany)  when  the  earliest  entry  of  titles  was 
made  on  the  register  of  the  company  of  stationers  in 
London.  As  early  as  1584,  however,  Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  printing  certain  books  in  which  the 
crown  claimed  a  prerogative.  Afterward,  patents 
eum  privUegio  were  granted  to  individuals.  Prior 
to  1710  there  was  no  legislation  creating  literary 
property  or  confining  ownership,  nor  any  abridg- 
ing its  perpetuity  or  restricting  its  enjoyment.  It 
was  understood,  therefore,  to  owe  its  existence  to 
common  law,  and  this  conclusion,  arrived  at  by 
the  weightiest  authorities,  remained  practically 
unquestioned  until  1774.  For  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1710  (8  Anne),  the  details  of  the  cases 
of  Miller  vs.  Taylor  (1769),  and  Donaldson  ra. 
Becket  (1774),  the  discussions  concerning  these 
cases,  with  the  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Camden  and  Justice  Yates,  and  also  for  the  debate 
attending  the  framing  of  the  act  of  1843,  with  the 
arguments  of  Talfourd,  Lord  Campbell,  Justice 
Coleridge,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Hood, 
the  reader  Is  referred  to  Mr.  Macleod's  paper. 
— In  the  United  States  the  first  act  in  regard 
to  copyright  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  Jan- 
uary, 1788.  This  was  followed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts act  of  March,  1788,  that  of  Virginia  in 
1785,  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1786. 
These  acts  were  due  more  particularly  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Noah  Webster,  and  their  first  service  was 
the  protection  of  his  famous  "  Speller."  Webster 
journeyed  from  state  capital  to  state  capital,*to 
urge  upon  governors  and  legislatures  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  copyright  laws,  and  under  his 
persistency  measures  had  also  been  promised  and 
in  part  framed  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina.  The 
necessity  for  state  laws  on  the  subject  was,  how- 
ever, obviated  by  the  United  States  statute  of 
1790.  In  creating  a  public  and  legislative  opinion 
which  made  such  a  law  possible,  Webster's  writ- 
ings and  personal  infiuence  were  all  important.  — 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, in  1787,  a  general  copyright  law  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  central  government, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  states  in  the  fram- 
ing of  copyright  legislation,  a  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Madison,  was  adopted  in  congress,  in 
May,  1788,  recommending  to  the  states  the  adopt- 
tion  of  laws  securing  copyright  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  fourteen  years.  The  state  acts  passed 
prior,  to  this  resolution  had  conceded  a  term  of 
twenty -one  years.  The  act  of  1790  provided  for 
the  shorter  time  suggested  by  Madison.  The  act 
of  1881  extended  the  fourteen  years  to  twenty- 
eight,  with  privilege  to  the  author,  his  widow  or 
children,  of  renewal  for  fourteen  years  more. 
The  act  of  1884  provided  that  all  deeds  for  the 
transfer  or.  assignment  of  copyright  should  be 
recorded  in  the  office  in  which  the  original  entry 
had  been  made.  In  1846  the  act  establishing  the 
Smithsonian  institution  required  that  one  copy  of 


the  work  copyrighted  should  be  delivered  to  that 
institution,  and  one  copy  to  the  library  of  congress. 
This  provision  was  repealed  in  1850,  by  a  statute 
which  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior the  custody  of  the  publications  and  records. 
In  1866  the  copies  were  again  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  library  of  congress.  In  1881  an  act 
was  passed,  providing  that  cases  of  copyright 
could,  without  regard  to  the  amount  involved,  be 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  —  The  act  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  July,  1870, 
(see  Rev.  Stat.,  sees.  4848-4971).  This  provides 
that  the  business  of  copyrights  shall  be  under 
charge  of  the  librarian  of  congress ;  that  copy- 
rights may  be  secured  by  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  resident  therein;  that  the  term  of  copy- 
right shall  be  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen 
yeara,  by  the  author  if  he  be  still  living  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  citizen  or  a  resident,  or  by  his  widow 
or  children  if  he  be  dead;  that  two  copies  of  the 
work  shall  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  oongresH; 
that  the  work  must  first  be  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
suits  under  the  copyright  laws  shall  rest  with  the 
United  States  circuit  courts.  —  Under  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  courts  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  copyright  in  published  works 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  defining  (or 
establishing)  it,  while  in  works  that  have  not  been 
published,  such  as  compositions  prepared  exclu- 
sively for  dramatic  representation,  the  f»pyri^t 
obtains  through  the  common  law.  Copyright  br 
statute  is  of  necessity  limited  to  the  term  of  years 
specified  in  the  enactment,  while  copyri^t  at 
common  law  has  been  held  to  be  perpetual  Tbe 
leading  English  decisions  have  before  been  referred 
to.  The  United  States  decision,  which  still  serves 
as  a  precedent  on  the  point  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tion of  copyright,  is  that  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  1884,  in  the  case  of  Wheaton  n. 
Peters.  This  decision  involved  the  purport  of  the 
United  States  law  of  1790,  and  the  determination 
of  the  same  question  that  bad  been  decided  by  the 
house  of  lords  in  1774,  viz.,  whether copyri^t in 
a  published  work  existed  by  the  common  law, 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
statute.  The  court  held  that  the  law  had  been 
settled  in  England,  the  act  of  8  Anne  having  taken 
away  any  right  previously  existing  at  commoD 
law;  that  there  was  no  common  law  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  copyright  statute  of  1790  did 
not  affirm  a  right  already  in  existence,  but  created 
one.  Justices  Thompson  and  Baldwin,  in  oppos- 
ing the  decision  of  the  four  justioes  concurring  in 
the  decision,  took  the  ground  that  tbe  common 
law  of  England  did  prevail  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  copyright  at  common  law  had  been  full; 
recognized,  and  that,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
such  copyright  had  been  abrogated  in  Eingland  by 
the  statute  of  Anne,  such  statute  had  of  course 
no  effect  either  in  the  colonic  or  in  the  United 
States.  "  These  considerations,"  says  Drone, 
"deprive  Wheaton  «*.   Peters  of  much  of  its 
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weigbt  as  an  authority."    In  1880,  in  the  case  of 
Putnam  e*.  Pollaid,  it  was  claimed  by  the  plaint- 
iff that  the  decision  in  Wheston  v*.  Peters  could 
in  any  case  only  make  a  precedent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania; that  the  English  common  law  obtained  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  statute  of  Anne ;  but  the  New 
York  supreme  court  decided  that  Wheaton  ot. 
Peters  constituted  a  valid  precedent.  —  What  may 
ie  tie  Suiifeet  cf  Gopyright.    In  order  to  acquire  a 
copyright  in  a  work,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  original.     The  originality  can,  however,  con- 
sist in  the  form  or  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the 
snbstance.     Corrections  and  additions  to  an  old 
woik,  not  the  property  of  the  compiler,  can  also 
aecure  copyright.     The  copyright  of  private  let- 
tere  forming  literary  compositions,  is  in  the  com- 
poser and  not  in  the  receiver.    (Oliver  m.  Oliver, 
Percival  e».  Phlpps  et  al..  Story's  Com.)  —  The 
English  statute,  6  and  6  Vict.,  defines  "book" 
"to  mean  and  include  every  volume,  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of   letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart  or  plan  sepa- 
rately published."    The  right   of   property  in 
lectures,  whether  written  or  oral,  is  now  confirmed 
by  statute,  the  most  important  English  decision  on 
the  point  being  that  of  Abemethy  ««.  Hutchinsgn, 
and  American  precedents  being  Bartlett  m.  Crit- 
tenden, Keene  e*.  Kimball,  and  Putnam  ««.  Meyer. 
Copyr^t  can  be  secured  for  original  arrange- 
ments of  common  material,  or  novel  presentations 
(rf  familiar  facts.    In  Pntnain  w.  Meyer  the  New 
York  supreme  court  held  that  certain  tabular  lists 
of  anatomical  names,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  and 
aihitrary  manner  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  of  memorizing,  were  entitled  to  protec- 
tioD. — Abridgments  and  abstracts,  which  can  be 
called  genuine  and  just,  are  also  entitled  to  copy- 
right   (Lawrence  ea.  Dana,  Gray  ea.  Russell  et 
aL)   According  to  English  precedent,  copyright 
can  not  exist  in  a  work  of  libelous,  immoral,  ob- 
aceoe  or  irreligious  tendency.     There  is  no  record 
in  the  United  States  of  a  case  in  which  the  ques- 
tioa  of  copyright  in  irreligious  books  has  been 
considered.     Drone  points  out  that  the  uniform 
constiuction  of  the  law  relating  to  blasphemy  is 
evidence  of  the  large  freedom  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cuaaion  allowed  in  religious  matters.    On  this 
pdnt  the  opinion  of  Justice  Cooley  (People  «a. 
Rng^es,  8  Johns.  Rep.,  N.  Y.)  is  worth  citing. 
"It  does  not  follow  because  blasphemy  is  punish- 
able as  a  crime,  that  therefore  one  is  not  at  liberty 
to  dispute  and  argue  against  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  of  any  accepted  dogma.    Its 
'divine  origin  and  truth'  are  not  so  far  admitted 
in  the  law  as  to  preclude  their  being  controverted. 
To  forbid  discussions  on  this  subject,  except  by 
the  various  sects  of  believers,  would  be  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  on  a  point 
*bich,  with  many,  would  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all."    In  quoting  a  similar  opinion 
of  Justice  Story,  Drone  concludes  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  valid  copyright 
will  not  rest  in  a  publication  in  whk^  are  denied 
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any  or  all  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  provided 
the  motives  and  manner  of  the  author  be  such  as 
not  to  warrant  the  finding  of  a  case  of  blasphemy 
or  immorality."  — Several  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  status  and  the  defense  of  literary 
property  in  this  country  are  only  now  beginning 
to  come  into  discussion.    The  literature  of  the 
country  is  still  so  young  that  as  yet  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  has  survived  the  statute  term  of 
copyright.    From  the  present  time,  however,  aa 
the  terms  of  works  which  have  established  a  posi- 
tiw  as  classics,  begin  in  part  or  in  whole  to  expire, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  larger  number  of  issues 
and  of  suits  connected  with  alleged  infringements 
of  copyright.  —  The  case  of  Putnam  m.  Pollard, 
decided  in  the  New  York  supreme  court  in  1881, 
covered  some  points  that  appear  to  have  not  be- 
fore received  consideration.    The  defendants  had 
reprinted  some  fragmentary  and  unrevised  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  on 
which  the  copyright  had  expired,  and  offered 
these  for  sale  under  the  designation  of  "  Irving's 
Works."     The  plaintiff   had  for  a  number  of 
years  used  this  title  to  describe  the  authorized, 
complete  and   revised  writings  of   this  author 
in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  finally  prepared 
them  for  posterity.    The  plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin 
the  sale,  under  the  above  title,  of  the  fragmentary 
work,  on  the  several  grounds  that  it  misled  the 
public,  caused  injury  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
Irving,  and  interfered  with  the  properi;y  rights  of 
Irving's  heirs.    The  courts  decided,  however,  that 
as  long  as  the  volimies  in  question  contained  noth- 
ing but  material  which  had  actually  been  written 
by  Irving,  it  was  not  unlawful  to  designate  them 
as  "Irving's  Works,"  even  though  the  writings 
should  not  be  in  complete  or  in  their  final  form; 
and  the  injunction  was  denied.    The  question  in- 
volved was,  it  will  be  noted,  one  of  trade-mark, 
and  the  decision  took  the  ground  that  an  author's 
name,  combined  with  the  term  "works,"  does 
not  constitute  a  trade-maik.    Under  this  ruling,  it 
might  be  proper  to  add  to  the  title  pages  of  vol- 
umes of  "fragments  "  sold  as  "works,"  the  cau- 
tion "  Caveat  emptor." —  The  four  theories  which 
have  resulted  from  this  discussitm  of  a  century, 
are  thus  summarized  by  Drone:  1.  That  intellect- 
ual productions  constitute  a  species  of  property 
foimded  in  natural  law,  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  neither  lost  by  publication  nor  taken 
away  by  legislation;  2.  That  an  author  has,  by 
common  law,  an  exclusive  right  to  control  his 
works  before,  and  not  after,  publication;  8.  That 
this  right  is  not  lost  by  publication,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  statute;  4.  That  copyright  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  limited  duration,  created  and  wholly 
regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  that  an  author 
has,  therefore,  no  other  title  to  his  published  works 
than  that  given  by  statute.  —  The  first  country  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  international  copyright 
was  Prussia,  which,  in  1886,  passed  an  act  con- 
ceding the  protection  of  the  Prussian  statute  to 
the  writers  of  every  country  which  should  grant 
reciprocity.    In  1887  a  copyri^t  convention  was 
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concluded  between  the  different  members  of  the 
German  confederation.  —  This  was  followed  by 
the  English  act  of  1838,  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  58, 
amended  and  extended  by  15  Vict.,  c.  13.  This 
act  provided  that  her  majesty  might,  by  order  in 
council,  grant  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  au- 
thors of  books,  etc. ,  first  published  in  any  foreign 
country  to  be  named  in  such  order,  provided  al- 
ways that  "due  protection  had  been  secured  by 
the  foreign  power  so  named  in  such  order  in  coun- 
cil, for  the  benefit  of  parties  interested  in  works 
first  published  in  the  British  dominions."  —  Qif- 
ferent  provisions  may  be  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments with  different  countries.  Under  the  gen- 
eral copyright  act,  no  right  of  property  is  recog- 
nized in  any  book,  etc.,  not  first  published  in  her 
majesty's  dominions.  Hence,  British  as  well  as 
foreign  authors  first  publishing  abroad,  have  no 
protection  in  Great  Britain  unless  a  convention 
has  been  framed,  under  the  international  copy- 
right act,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  publication  is  made.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  that  the  condition  of  "first  publica- 
tion "  which  obtains  in  the  statutes  of  nearly  all 
countries,  has  been  held  to  be  complied  with  by 
a  simuUaneout  publication  in  two  or  more  coun- 
tries. —  Under  this  international  copyright  act. 
Great  Britain  has  entered  into  copyright  conven- 
tions with  the  following  countries:  with  Saxony, 
in  1846;  France,  in  1851 ;  Prussia,  in  1855;  states 
of  Germany  comprised  in  the  German  empire: 
Anhalt,  in  1853;  Brunswick,  in  1849;  Hamburg, 
in  1858  ;  Hanover,  in  1847 ;  Oldenburg,  in  1847  ; 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1862;  Thuringian  Union,  in 
1847.  (It  is  not  clear  what  effect  the  absorption 
of  these  states  into  the  empire  may  have  had  upon 
their  several  copyright  treaties.)  With  Spain,  in 
1857  (temporarily  renewed  in  1880);  Belgium,  in 
1865;  and  Sardinia,  in  1862  (confirmed  in  1867  by 
the  kingdom  of  Italy). — The  conventions  with 
the  several  German  states  contain  essentially  iden- 
tical provisions,  which  are  as  follows:  "The  au- 
thor of  any  book  to  whom  the  laws  of  either  state 
(English  or  German)  give  copyright,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  exercise  that  right  in  the  other  of  such 
states,  for  the  same  term  to  which  an  author  of  a 
similar  work  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  first 
published  in  such  other  state.  The  authors  of 
each  state  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  pro- 
tection against  piracy  and  unauthorized  republi- 
cation, and  shall  have  the  same  remedies  before 
courts  of  justice,  as  the  law  affords  to  the  domes- 
tic authors.  Translators  are  protected  against  a 
piracy  of  their  translation,  but  acquire  no  exclu- 
sive right  to  translate  a  work  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing case:  The  author  who  notifies  on  the  title 
page  of  his  book  his  intention  of  reserving  the 
right  of  translation,  will,  during  five  years  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  book,  be  entitled  to 
protection,  in  the  treaty  state,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  any  translation  not  authorized  by  him. 
In  order,  however,  to  secure  this  protection,  the 
author  must,  within  three  months  of  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  register  the  title  and  deposit 


a  copy  In  the  proper  office  in  the  treaty  state; 
of  the  authorized  translation  must  appear  wi 
a  year,  and  the  whole  of  it  within  three  yeai 
the  deposit  and  registration  of  the  original; 
the  translation  must  itself  be  duly  registered 
deposited.  When  a  work  is  issued  in  parts,  < 
part  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  book;  but  nc 
of  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  translation  t 
be  printed  only  on  the  first  page.  The  imp< 
tion  into  either  of  the  two  states  of  imauthor 
copies  of  works  protected  by  the  conventioi 
forbidden.  A  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in 
registry  of  either  state  shall  prima  fade  confe 
exclusive  right  of  republication  within  such  st 
—  The  provisions  of  the  existing  convention! 
tween  England  and  France.  Spain,  Belgium 
Italy,  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of 
German  treaty.  The  continental  book,  on 
title  page  of  which  has  been  duly  printed  the 
nouncement  of  the  r^rvation  of  the  right 
translation,  must  be  duly  registered  at  statioi 
hall,  London.  The  English  work  must  be  n 
tered  for  France  at  the  bureau  de  la  Ubrairi 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  in  Paris,  and 
Spain  and  Belgium  at  the  corresponding  ofi 
in  Madrid  and  Brussels.  —  The  provisions  of 
treaty  between  Spain  and  France,  which  is  bi 
upon  the  Spanish  copyright  act  of  1878,  hi 
in  the  main,  been  followed  in  the  conventions 
tween  Spain  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Fra 
and  Italy,  etc.  They  arc  as  follows  :  1.  Comp 
reciprocity  between  (he  contracting  parties; 
Treatment  of  each  nation  by  the  other  as  the  n 
favored  nation;  8.  Any  author  or  his  represei 
tive  who  has  legally  secured  copyright  in  the 
country,  to  enjoy  it  forthwith  in  the  other,  w 
out  further  formalities;  4.  The  prohibition  in  e 
country  of  the  printing,  selling,  importation 
exportation  of  works  in  the  language  of  the  ot 
country,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
copyright  therein.— The  copyright  treaty  betw 
France  and  Germany,  as  framed  in  1883,  is  a  f 
in  advance  in  many  ways.  By  article  ten,  autl 
of  the  two  countries  are  spared  all  fonnali 
of  registration,  and  the  appearance  of  the  writ 
name  on  the  title  page  is  to  be  considered  b[ 
cient  proof  of  his  rights,  unless  the  contrary 
proved.  In  the  case  of  anonymous  or  pseudc 
mous  works  the  publisher  will  be  regarded  as 
author's  representative.  The  knotty  point  of 
right  of  translation  has  been  solved  by  a  com| 
mise.  The  necessity  to  print  a  reserve  of 
right  of  translation  on  the  book  is  abolished,  a 
the  registration  of  translations.  The  author  i 
retain  his  right  of  translation  for  ten  years,  inst 
of  the  five  hitherto  allowed.  When  a  work  is 
sued  in  parts,  the  ten  years  are  to  be  counted  f  i 
the  issue  of  the  last  part.  Books  and  acting  pi 
are  put  on  the  same  footing;  and  the  treaty  i 
apply  to  works  ah'eady  published.  —  An  intei 
tional  literary  association  was  organized  sc 
years  ago,  with  Victor  Hugo  as  its  first  preside 
and  has  been  of  service  in  calling  attention  to 
fects  in  existing  enactments  and  conventions 
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the  protection  of  property  in  literature.    It  has 
recently  called  special  attention  to  the  exceptional 
position  occupied  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
literature  of  other  countries.  —  Between  no  two 
Gountries  baa  the  exchange  of  literary  productions 
been  so  considerable  or  so  important  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  interests 
of  authors,  of  readers,  of  publisliers,  of  nation- 
al literature  and  of  national  morality,  hare  alike 
demanded  that  the  exchange  should  be  placed  un- 
der international  regulation,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive use  by  the  public  of  each  country  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  other  should  be  conditioned  upon 
an  adequate  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
producers  of  such  literature.  —  It  is  'a  disgrace 
that  the  two  great  English-speaking  people,  claim- 
ing to  stand  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
community  of  nations,  should  be  practically  the 
only  members  of  such  community  which  have 
failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  this  all -impor- 
tant international  issue;  and  it  is  mortifying  for 
an  American  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  re- 
gponsibility  for  such  failure  must,  in  the  main, 
rest  with  the  United  States. — The  reproduction 
of  British  literature  in  this  country  has,  during 
the  past  century,  been  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  American  literature  in  Oreat  Britain, 
and  the  direct  loss  to  the  English  authors,  through 
the  want  of  an  assured  and  legalized  remunera- 
tion from  the  American  editions  of  their  works, 
has  ther^ore  been  greater  than  the  correspond- 
mg  direct  loss  to  Amerk»n  authors.     For  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  suggestions  and  propo- 
sitions for  an  international  arrangement  have  been 
more  frequent  and  more  pressing  on  the  part  of 
England.    And  although  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
from  an  early  date  the  rightfulness  and  desira- 
bility of  an  international  copyright  have  been 
maintained  ih  this  country,  not  only  by  authors, 
but  by  leading  publishers  and  many  others  who 
have  given  thought  and  labor  to  the  matter,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  views  of  these 
tdvocates  of  a  measure  have  not  as  yet  been 
mccessful  in  securing  the  legislation  required  to 
change  the  national  policy.    This  policy  still  per- 
ristenlly  refuses  to  recognize  the  rights  of  any 
alien  writers,  and,  through  such  refusal,  continues 
to  inflict  a  grievous  and  indefensible  wrong,  not 
only  upon  such  alien  writers,  but  also  upon  the 
luthora  and  the  literature  of  our  own  country.  — 
The  history  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  country  to 
secure  international  copyright  is  not  a  long  one. 
The  attempts  have  been  few,  and  have  been  lack- 
ing in  organization  and  in  unanimity  of  opinion, 
ind  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  with 
but  little  apparent  expectation  of  any  immediate 
success.    Tliose  interested  seem  to  have  nearly  al- 
ways felt  that  popular  opinion  was,  on  the  whole, 
against  them,  and  that  progress  could  be  hoped 
for  only  through  the  slow  process  of  building  up 
by  education  and  discussion  a  more  enlightened 
public  understanding.  —In  1888,  after  the  passing 
of  the  first  international  copyright  act  in  Oreat 
Britafai,  Lord  Palmerston  invitMi  the  American 


go>eiu—Mtt  to  co-operate  in  establishing  a  copy- 
right convention  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  year  previous,  Henry  Clay,  as  chairman  of 
the  joint  library  committee,  had  reported  to  the 
senate  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  convention, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  author's  right  of  prop-' 
erty  in  his  work  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  inventor 
in  his  patent.  This  is  a  logical  position  for  a  pro- 
tectionist, interested  in  the  rights  of  labor,  to  have 
taken,  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  protective 
system,  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of 
Henry  Clay,  but  who  are  to-day  opposed  to  any 
full  recognition  of  authors'  rights,  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  this  opinion  of  their  ablest  leader. 
—  No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's 
report  or  Lord  Palmerston's  proposal.  In  1840 
Mr.  O.  P.  Putnam  issued  in  pamphlet  form  "An 
Argument  in  behalf  of  International  Copyright," 
the  first  publication  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  of  which  we  find  record.  It  was  prepared 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  In  184S  Mr. 
Putnam  obtained  the  signatures  of  ninety-seven 
publishers,  printers  and  binders  to  a  petition  he 
had  prepared,  which  was  duly  presented  to  con- 
gress. It  took  the  broad  ground  that  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  was  "alike  injurious 
to  the  business  of  publishing  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  large."  A  memorial,  orig- 
inating in  Philadelphia,  was  presented  the  same 
year,  in  opposition  to  this  petition,  setting  forth, 
among  other  considerations,  that  an  international 
copyright  would  prevent  the  adaptation  of  Eng- 
lish books  to  American  wants.  —  In  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Baldwm  to  congress  twenty-flve 
years  later,  he  remarks  that  "the  mutilation  and 
reconstruction  of  American  books  to  suit  English 
wants  are  common  to  a  shameless  extent."  —  In 
1853  the  question  of  a  copyright  convention  with 
Great  Britain  was  again  under  discussion,  the 
measure  being  favored  by  Mr.  Everett,  at  that 
time  secretary  of  state.  A  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  F.  Ciamp- 
ton,  minister  in  London,  which  provided  simply 
that  all  authors,  artists,  composers,  etc.,  who 
were  entitled  to  copyright  in  one  country,  should 
be  entitled  to  it  in  the  other  on  the  same  terms  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  treaty  was  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  convention  on  foreign 
relations,  but  was  Idd  upon  the  table  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  While  this  measure  was 
under  discussion,  five  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Everett,  in  which,  while  favoring  a  convention, 
they  advised:  1st,  that  the  foreign  author  must  be 
required  to  register  the  title  of  his  work  in  the 
United  States  before  its  publication  abroad;  2d, 
that  the  work,  to  secure  protection,  must  be  issued 
in  the  United  States  within  thirty  days  of  its  pub- 
lication abroad;  and  Sd,  that  the  reprint  must  be 
wholly  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  —  In 
1853  Henry  C.  Carey  published  his  "Letters on 
international  copyright,"  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  the  facts  and  ideas  in  a  literary  pro- 
duction are  the  common  property  of  society,  and 
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that  property  In  copyright  is  indefensible.  —  In 
1858  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
viding for  international  copyright  on  the  basis  of 
an  entire  remanufacture  of  the  foreign  work,  and 
its  reissue  by  an  American  publisher  within  thirty 
days  of  its  publication  abroad.  This  bill  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  consideration.  —  In 
March,  1868,  a  circular  letter,  headed  "Justice  to 
Authors  and  Artists,"  was  issued  by  a  committee 
composed  of  George  P.  Putnam,  S.  Irenseus  Prime, 
Henry  Ivison,  James  Parton  and  Egbert  Hazard, 
calling  together  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  international  copyright.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Bryant  pre- 
siding, and  a  society  was  organized  under  th^ 
title  of  the  "  Copyright  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Art," 
I  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was  made  president,  and  E. 
C.  Stedman  secretary.  The  primary  object  of  the 
association  was  stated  to  be  "  to  promote  the  en- 
actment of  a  just  and  suitable  international  copy- 
right taw  for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  artists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world."  A  memorial  had  been 
prepared  by  the  above-mentioned  committee  to  be 
presented  to  congress,  which  requested  congress 
to  give  its  early  attention  to  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
"to  secure  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  right  of 
authors,"  but  which  made  no  recommendations  as 
to  the  details  of  any  measure.  Of  the  168  signa- 
tures attached  to  this  memorial,  101  were  those  of 
authors  and  ]9  of  publishers.  — In  the  fall  of  1868 
Mr.  J.  D.  Baldwin,  member  of  the  house  from 
Massachusetts,  reported  a  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  had  in  the  main  received  the  approval  of 
the  copyright  association,  which  provided  that  a 
foreign  work  could  secure  a  copyright  in  this 
country,  provided  it  was  wholly  manufactured 
here  and  should  be  issued  for  sale  by  a  publisher 
who  was  an  American  citizen.  The  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  joint  committee  on  the  library, 
and  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  of  opinion  that  an  important  cause  for  the 
shelving  of  the  meastue  without  debate  was  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  which  was 
at  that  time  absorbing  the  attention  of  congress 
and  the  country.  No  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion was,  therefore,  elicited  upon  the  question 
from  either  congress  or  the  public,  and  even  up 
to  tills  date  (Jimc,  1888),  the  question  has  never 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  enable  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  be  fairly  arrived  at.  In  1871 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  practically  identical  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  meas- 
ure, and  which  was  also  recommitted  to  the 
library  committee.  —  In  1870  a  copyright  conven- 
tion was  proposed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  which 
called  forth  some  discussion,  but  concerning  which 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  until  1872.  —  In  1872  the  new  library 
committee  called  upon  the  authors,  publishers  and 
others  interested  to  assist  in  framing  a  bill.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  publishers  held  in  New  York,  a 
majority  of  the  Anns  present  were  in  favor  of  the 


provision  of  Mr.  Cox's  bill.  The  rqwrt  t 
however,  dissented  from  by  a  large  minority 
the  ground  that  the  bill  was  drawn  in  the  in 
ests  of  the  publishers  rather  than  that  of  the  put 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foreign  ste 
types  and  electrot}'pes  of  illustrations  was 
economic  absurdity,  and  that  an  English  publ 
ing  house  could  in  any  case,  through  an  Amen 
partner,  retain  control  of  the  American  mar 
During  the  same  week  a  bill  was  drafted  by 
A.  Bristed,  representing  more  particularly 
views  of  the  authors  in  the  copyright  associat 
which  provided  simply  that  all  rights  secure* 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  existing  copyii 
laws  be  hereby  secured  to  the  citizens  and  f 
jects  of  every  country  the  government  of  wl 
secures  reciprocal  rights  to  the  citizens  of 
United  States.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  a  meet 
of  publishers  and  others  held  in  Philadelphia, 
olutions  were  adopted  (which  will  be  referrei 
later)  opposing  any  measure  of  international  cc 
right.  —  These  four  reports  were  submitted  to 
library  committer,  together  with  one  or  two 
dividual  suggestions,  of  which  the  most  n 
worthy  were  those  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  of 
J.  P.  Morton,  a  bookseller  of  Louisville^  Mee 
Harper,  in  a  letter  presented  by  their  coud 
took  the  broad  ground  that  "  any  measure  of 
temational  copyright  was  objectionable  beet 
it  would  add  to  the  price  of  books,  and  thus  in 
fere  with  the  education  of  the  people."  It  i 
be  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  consideration,  t 
it  is  equally  forcible  against  any  copyright  wi 
ever.  As  Thomas  Hood  says:  "  Cheap  breac 
as  desirable  and  necessary  as  cheap  books, 
one  does  not  on  that  ground  appropriate 
farmer's  wheat  stack."  Mr.  Morton  was  in  fa 
of  an  arrangement  that  should  give  to  any  de 
the  privilege  of  reprinting  a  foreign  work  j 
vided  he  would  contract  to  pay  to  the  authoi 
his  representative  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
price.  This  suggestion  was  afterward  incoi 
rated  in  what  was  known  as  the  Sherman  I 
In  view  of  the  wide  diversity  of  the  plans  i 
suggestions  presented  to  this  committee,  there  i 
certainly  some  ground  for  the  statement  madi 
his  report  by  the  chairman,  senator  Lot  M.  it 
rill,  that  "there  was  no  unanimity  of  opin 
among  those  interested  in  the  measure." 
maintained  further,  in  acceptance  of  the  positi 
taken  by  the  Philadelphians,  "that  an  intra 
tional  copyright  was  not  called  for  by  reasoni 
general  equity  or  of  constitutional  law;  that 
adoption  of  any  plan  which  had  been  propo 
would  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  Am 
can  authors,  and  would  not  only  be  an  onqi 
tionable  and  permanent  injury  to  the  inten 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  bu 
hindrance  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  am< 
the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  edu 
tion." — The  commission  appointed  by  the  Brii 
government  in  1876  to  make  inquiry  in  regard 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  home,  « 
nial  and  international  copyright,  made  referei 
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in  the  following  terms  to  the  present  relations  of 
British  authors  with  this  country:   "  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  this  country  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  steps  of  a  retaliating  cliaracter  with 
a  view  of  enforcing,  incidentally,  that  protection 
from  the  United  States  which  we  accord  to  them. 
This  might  be  done  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Americana  the  privilege  of  copyright  on  first  pub- 
lication in  tUs  country.     We  hare,  however, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  on  the  highest  pub- 
lic grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  it  is  advis- 
able that  our  laws  should  be  based  on  correct 
principles,  without  respect  to  the  opinions  or  the 
policy  of  other  nations.    Wc  admit  the  propriety 
of  protecting  copyright,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  principle  of  copyright,  if  admitted,  is  of  uni- 
versal application.    We  therefore  recommend  that 
this  country  should  pursue  the  policy  of  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  authors,  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality. "   Here  is  a  claim  for  a  far-seeing,  states- 
man-like policy,  based  upon  principles  of  wide 
equity,  and  planned  for  the  permanent  advantage 
of  literature  in  England   and   throughout  the 
world.  —  It   is   mortifying  tor  Americans,  pos- 
seaaed  of   any  sensitiveness  not  only  for  their 
national  honor  but  for  their  national  reputation  for 
common  sense,   to  see  quoted  abroad  as  "  the 
American  view  of  the  copyright  question "  such 
utterances  as  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  meet- 
ing previously  referred  to,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
January,  1872.     The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Henry  Carey  Baird,  and  may  be  considered 
as  having  represented  the  opinions  of  the  Penn- 
ijlvania  protectionists,  opinions  which,  while  not, 
M I  believe,  shared  by  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mnnity,  do  still  succeed  in  shaping  the  economic 
policy  of  the  nation.    The  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows:   1.  That  thought,  unless  expressed,  is  the 
property  of  the  thinker;  when  given  to  the  world, 
it  Is,  as  li^t,  free  to  all.     3.  As  property  it  can 
only  demand  the  protection  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  country  to  which  the  thinker  is  subject. 
3.  The  author  of  any  country,  by  becoming  a  cit- 
izen of  this,  and  assuming  and  performing  the 
duties  thereof,  can  have  the  same  protection  that 
an  American  author  has.    4.  The  trading  of  priv- 
ileges to  foreign  authors  for  privileges  to  be  grant- 
ed to  Americans  is  not  just,  because  the  interests 
of  otheiB  than  themselves  may  be  sacrificed  there- 
by.   6.  Because  the  good  of  the  whole  people 
and  the  safety  of  republican  institutions  demand 
that  hooks  shall  not  be  made  costly  for  the  mul- 
titude by  giving  the  power  to  foreign  authors 
to  Ix  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad.  — The 
first  proposition  is  certainly  a  pretty  safe  one,  as 
thought,  until  expressed,  can  hardly  incur  any 
Krious  risk  of  being  appropriated.  —  The  second 
proposition,  while  admitting  for  a  literary  crea- 
tion its  claim  to  be  classed  as  property,  denies  to 
it  the  rights  which  are  held  to  pertain  to  all  prop- 
erty in  which  the  owner's  tide  is  absolute.    The 
property  which  would,  if  it  still  existed,  most 
nearly  approximate  to  such  a  definition  as  above 
g^Ten,  is  that  in  slaves.    Twenty-five  years,  ago 


the  title  to  an  African  chattel  who  was  worth  in 
Charleston  say  $1,000,  became  valueless  if  said 
chattel  succeeded  in  slipping  across  to  Bermuda. 
It  is  this  ephemeral  kind  of  ownership,  limited  by 
accidental  political  boundaries,  that  the  Philadel- 
phia protectionists  are  willing  to  concede  to  the 
creation  of  a  man's  mind,  the  productions  into 
which  have  been  absorbed  the  gray  matter  of  his 
brain,  and  possibly  the  best  part  of  his  life.  —  In 
regard  to  the  third  proposition,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  protection  accorded  to  American  authors 
is,  according  to  their  testimony,  most  unremuner- 
ative  and  unsatisfactory;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  un- 
derstand why  a  European  author,  who  has  before 
him,  under  international  conventions,  the  markets 
of  his  native  country  and  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  excepting  belated  America,  should  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  these  for  the  poor  half  loaf  ac- 
corded to  his  American  brother. — The  fourth 
proposition  strikes  one  as  rather  a  remarkable 
protest  to  come  from  Philadelphia.  Here  are  a 
number  of  American  producers  (of  literature)  who 
ask  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  protection  (if 
that  is  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  mere  recog- 
nition of  property  rights)  for  their  productions; 
but  the  Philadelphians,  filled  with  an  unwonted 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large, 
say:  "No;  this  won't  do;  prices  would  be  higher, 
and  eotuumeri  would  suffer."  —  The  last  proposi- 
tion appears  to  show  that  this  want  of  practical 
sympathy  with  the  producers  of  literature  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  public  enlight- 
enment. It  may  well,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  education  as  a  whole,  including  the  im- 
portant branch  of  ethics,  is  advanced  by  permit- 
ting our  citizens  to  appropriate,  without  compen- 
sation, the  labor  of  others,  while  through  such 
appropriation  they  are  also  assisting  to  deprive 
our  own  authors  of  a  portion  of  their  rightful 
earnings.  But  apart  from  that,  the  proposition, 
as  stated,  proves  too  much.  It  is  fatal  to  all  copy- 
right and  to  all  patent  right.  If  the  good  of  the 
community  and  the  safety  of  republican  institu- 
tions denaand,  that,  in  order  to  make  books  cheap, 
the  claim  to  a  compensation  for  the  authors  must 
be  denied,  why  should  we  continue  to  pay  copy- 
rights to  Lowell  and  Whittier,  or  to  the  families 
of  Longfellow  and  Irving?  The  so-called  owners 
of  these  copyrights  actually  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er, in  co-operation  with  their  publishers,  to  "fix 
the  prices  "  of  their  books  in  this  market.  Tltis 
monopoly  must  indeed  be  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous when  it  arouses  Pennsylvania  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  oppressed  and  impoverished  consumers 
against  the  exactions  of  greedy  producers,  and  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "free  books  for  free  men." — 
Early  in  1880  a  draft  of  an  international  copy- 
right treaty  was  prepared,  which  received  the  sup- 
port of  nearly  all  the  publishers,  including  Messrs. 
Harper,  who  had  found  reasons  since  1872  to  mod- 
ify their  views,  and  of  some  authors.  The  latter, 
together  with  the  publishing  firms  which  had  pre- 
viously been  most  active  in  bdialf  of  a  measure, 
gave  their    assent  to    this,  not  because  they 
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thought  its  provisioDS  on  the  whole  wise  or  desir- 
able, but  because  the  middle  ground  that  it  took 
between  an  author's  bill,  without  any  restrictions, 
and  the  extreme  "manufacturing  view"  of  the 
Philadelphians,  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  the 
general  support  required;  and  it  was  believed,  that 
if  a  copyright  could  once  be  inaugurated,  it  ought 
not  to  prove  difficult  to  amend  it  in  the  direction 
of  gnaXei  liberty  and  greater  simplicity.  —  The 
proposed  treaty  provided  that  copjrright  should 
be  accorded  reciprocally  to  English  and  American 
works,  the  foreign  editions  of  which  should  be 
issued  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  first 
publication :  the  entries  for  copyright  should,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  title  pages,  be  made  simultane- 
ously in  the  home  and  the  foreign  offices  of  regis- 
try, and  the  several  conditions  applicable  to  the 
national  copyright  enactments  should  be  duly 
complied  with.  It  was  further  provided,  in  order 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  American  copy- 
rights, that  the  foreign  work  must  be  printed  and 
bound  in  this  country,  the  privilege  being  accord- 
ed of  importhig  stereotype  plates  and  electrotypes 
of  the  illustrations.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this 
last  clatise  indicates  an  advance  in  liberality  of 
opinion  since  the  suggestions  of  1873  and  of  ear- 
lier dates,  in  nearly  all  of  which  it  was  insisted 
that  the  foreign  work  must  be  entirely  remanu- 
factured  in  this  country.  The  authors  and  pub- 
lishers who  gave  their  signatures,  under  protest, 
to  the  petition  in  behalf  of  this  treaty,  objected 
principally  to  the  brief  term  allowed  for  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  the  reprinted  editions. 
Many  of  the  authors  believed  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  of  time,  while  some  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  insisted  that  the  limit  ought 
to  be  twelve  months,  and  should  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed six  months.  Attention  was  especially  called 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  limitation  as  three  months, 
while  a  disadvantage  to  all  authors  whose  repu- 
tations were  not  sufficiently  assured  to  enable 
them  to  make  advance  agreements  for  their 
works,  would  be  especially  detrimental  to  Amer- 
ican writers,  whose  books  were  rarely  under- 
taken by  English  or  continental  reprinters  until 
they  haid  secured  a  satisfactory  home  reputa- 
tion. Chas.  Scribner,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  and 
Roberts  Bros,  united  with  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
in  a  protest  against  what  seemed  to  them  the 
unwise  and  illiberal  restrictions  of  the  proposed 
measure.  These  firms  did  not,  however,  think 
best  to  withhold  their  signatures  from  the  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  treaty,  being  of  opinion, 
that  even  if  it  might  not  prove  practicable  to 
amend  this  before  it  was  put  into  effect,  amend- 
ments could  at  a  lat«r  date  be  introduced,  and 
that  in  any  case,  even  a  very  faulty  treaty  would 
be  an  advance  over  the  present  unsatisfactory  and 
iniquitous  state  of  things. — In  July,  1880,  the 
American  members  of  the  international  copyright 
committee,  wtiich  had  been  appointed  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Evarts,  secretary  of  state,  a  memo- 
rial in  behalf  of  a  treaty  practically  identical  with 


the  measure  above  specified,  ^ith  the  exception 
of  specifying  no  limit  of  time  for  the  issue  of 
the  reprint.  —  In  September,  1880,  Mr.  Lowell,  at 
that  time  minister  in  London,  submitted  to  Earl 
Oranville  the  draft  of  a  treaty  based  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  American  publishers.  Lord  Granville 
advised  Mr.  Lowell,  in  3Iarch,  1881,  that  the 
British  govenmient  would  be  interested  in  com- 
pleting such  treaty,  but  that  an  extension  of  the 
term  for  republication  from  three  months  to  rax 
would  be  considered  essential,  while  a  term  of 
twelve  months  was  thought  to  be  much  more 
equitable.  —  In  March,  1881,  the  international  lit- 
erary association  adopted  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to°  examine  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  In  this  report  the  two  countries  were 
congratulated  at  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  so 
important  to  the  authors  of  each,  and  the  United 
States  was  especially  congratulated  upon  the  first 
steps  being  taken  to  remove  from  the  nation  the 
opprobrium  of  being  the  only  people  from  whom 
authors  could  not  secure  just  treatment  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  calling  for  remanuf acture. 
and  the  brief  term  allowed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  reprint,  were,  however,  sharply  criticised.  In 
the  spring  of  1881,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the 
British  minister  in  Washington,  received  instruc- 
tions from  London  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty,  provided  the  term  for  reprint 
could  be  extended.  President  Garfield  had  taken 
a  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  an  interest  which 
Mr.  Blaine  was  understood  to  share,  and  it  wa» 
expected  that  the  treaty  would  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  in  the  fall  of  1881.  The  death  of  Garfield 
and  the  change  in  the  state  department  appear  to 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  business,  and 
there  has  since,  to  the  date  of  this  writing  (June, 
1888),  been  no  evidence  of  any  interest  in  it  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration. — It  ap- 
pears as  if  further  consideration  for  the  treaty 
can  be  secured  only  on  the  strength  of  a  popular 
demand,  based  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  just  requirements  of  authors,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  and  on  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unworthy  position  toward  the  qaestion 
at  present  occupied  by  the  United  States,  which 
alone  among  civilized  nations  has  failed  to  give 
full  recognition  to  literature  as  property. — This 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  national  and 
international  enactments  relating  to  copyrights,  in- 
dicates also  the  lines  along  which  were  developed 
the  ideas  relating  to  authors'  rights.  The  con- 
ception of  property  in  literary  ideas  is  of  neces- 
sity closely  bound  up  with  the  conception  of 
property  in  material  things.  In  tracing  through 
successive  centuries  the  history  of  this  last,  we 
find  a  continued  development  in  its  range  and 
scope  corresponding  to  the  development  in  civili- 
zation itself,  of  which  so  large  a  factor  ia  the 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  reciprocal  hu- 
man duties.  —  It  would  be  beyqnd  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  property 
idea.    It  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  that  what  a  man 
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owned  appears  in  the  flrst  place  to  have  been  that 
which  he  had  "  occupied,"  and  could  defend  with 
bis  own  strong  arm.    Later,  it  became  what  his 
tribe  coold  defend  for  him.    With  the  organiza- 
tion of  tribes  into  nations,  that  which  a  man  had 
occupied,  shaped,  or  created,  was  recognized  as 
his  throughout  the  territory  of  his  nation.  —  The 
idea  of  protection  by  national  law  was  widened 
into  an  imperial  conception  by  the  Roman  control 
of  the  Ronnuin  world.    With  the  shattering  of  the 
empire,  the  former  local  views  of  property  rights 
(or,  at  least,  of  property  possibilities)  again  ob- 
tained, and  were  only  gradually  widened  and  ex- 
tended by  the  growtji,  through  commerce,  of  in- 
ternational relations,  a  growth  much  retarded  by 
feudal  claims  and  feudal  strifes.    The  robber- 
barons  of  the  Rhine,  by  their  crushing  extortions 
from  traders,  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  sti- 
fle commerce,  and  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  so-called  protective  system;  and  later, 
the  little  trading  communities,  still  hampered  by 
the  baronial  standard,  built  up  at  their  gates  bar- 
rien  against  the  admission  of  variotis  products 
from  the  outer  world,  the  free  purchase  of  which 
by  their  own  citizens  would,  as  they  imagined, 
in  some  manner  work  to  their  impoverishment. 
Barons  and  traders  were  alike  fighting  against  the 
international  idea  of  property,  under  which  that 
which  a  ■ma.a  has  created,  or  legitimately  occu- 
pied, is  his  own,  and  he  is  free  to  exchange  it, 
that  is,  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  free  ex- 
change of  it,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  for 
toy  other  commodities  or  products.    A  man's 
ownership  of  a  thing  can  not  be  called  complete 
if  it  is  to  be  hampered  with  restrictions  as  to  the 
plsce  where,  or  the  objects  for  which,  he  can  ex- 
change it.  —  To  that  extent  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional copyright  is  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  free 
trade.    They  both  claim  a  higher  and  wider  rec- 
ognition for  the  rights  of  property,  taking  the' 
posilion,  that  what  a  man  has  created  by  his  own 
labor  is  his  own,  to  do  what  he  will  with,  subject 
only  to  his  proportionate  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  organization  of  the  community 
under  the  protection  of  which  his  labor  has  been 
sooomplished,  and  to  the  single  limitation  that  the 
leralts  of  his  labor  shall  not  be  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  fellow-men.    The  opponents  of  free 
tnde  would  limit  the  right  of  the  producer  to  ex- 
ehinge  his  products,  saying,  as  to  certain  com- 
modities, that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
them  at  all,  and,  as  to  others,  that  he  must  give 
of  bis  own  product,  in  addition  to  the  open  mar- 
ket eqidvalent  of  the  article  desired,  an  additional 
qnantity  as  a  bonus  to  some  of  his  favored  fellow- 
citizens.    The  opponents  of  international  copy- 
ligbt  assert  that  the  producers  of  literary  works 
•hall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  them  only  within  cer- 
tain political  boundaries.    The  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  such  a  position  is,  that  the  extent  of 
an  author's  remuneration  is  made  to  depend,  not 
vfoa  the  number  of  readers  whom  he  had  bene- 
fited, but  npon  the  extent  of  the  political  bound- 
vie*  of  the  country  in  which  he  happened  to  be 


a  resident.  —  If  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
aliens  and  citizens  of  foreign  states  (the  "  barba- 
rians "  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  possessed  rights 
deserving  of  respect,  had  depended  solely  upon 
the  development  of  international  ethics  and  hu- 
manitarian principles,  its  growth  would  have  been 
still  slower  than  has  been  the  case.  That  growth 
has,  however,  been  powerfully  furthered  by  utili- 
tarian teachings.  When  men  came  to  understand 
that  their  own  welfare  was  not  hampered,  but 
furthered,  by  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbors, 
reciprocity  took  the  place  of  reprisals,  and  com- 
mercial exchanges  succeeded  Chinese  walls. — The 
same  result,  in  Europe  at  least,  followed  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact,  that  the  development  of 
national  literature,  and  the  adequate  compensation 
of  national  authors,  ia  largely  dependent  upon 
the  proper  recognition  of  the  property  rights  of 
foreign  authors:  this  understanding,  added  to  the 
widening  conceptions  of  human  rights,  irrespect- 
ive of  boundaries,  and  the  increasing  assent  to 
the  claim  that  the  producer  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  service 
rendered  by  his  production,  and  to  the  number  of 
his  fellow-men  benefited  by  this,  have  secured  in- 
ternational copyright  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
all  countries  where  literature  exists,  excepting 
only  the  great  republic,  which  is  founded  on  the 
"rights  of  men."  —  The  question  of  the  proper 
duration  of  literary  property  has  called  forth  a 
long  series  of  discussions  and  arguments,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Macleod's  paper  in  this  work.  Authors  have  al- 
most from  the  beginning  taken  the  position  that 
literary  property  is  the  highest  kind  of  property 
in  existence;  that  no  right  or  title  to  a  thing  can 
be  so  perfect  as  that  which  is  created  by  a  man's 
own  labor  and  invention;  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  a  man  to  his  literary  productions  and  to  the 
use  of  them  for  his  own  profit  is  as  entire  and 
perfect  as  the  faculties  employed  and  labor  be- 
stowed are  entirely  and  perfectly  his  own.  "  If 
this  claim  b«  accepted,"  says  Noah  Webster,  "it 
is  difllcult  to  understand  on  what  logical  prin- 
ciple a  legislature  or  court  can  determine  that 
an  author  enjoys  only  a  temporary  property  in 
his  own  productions.  If  a  man's  right  to  his 
own  pivperty  in  writing  is  as  perfect  as  to  the 
productions  of  his  farm  or  his  shop,  how  can  the 
former  be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the  latter  is 
held  without  limitations?  Why  do  the  produc- 
tions of  manual  labor  reach  higher  in  the  scale  of 
rights  of  property  than  the  productions  of  tho  in- 
tellect? " —  It  is  the  case,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing tho  logic  of  this  position,  no  nation 
to-day  accords  copyright  for  more  than  a  limited 
term,  of  which  the  longest  is  eighty  years.  In  the 
only  countries  in  which  the  experiment  of  pCT- 
petual  copyright  has  been  attempted.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  return  was 
speedily  made  to  protection  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  appears  to  have  been  always  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  governments  lest 
an  indefinite  copyright  might  result  in  the  accu- 
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mulation  in  the  hands  of  traders  of  "literary 
monopolies,"  under  which  extortionate  paces 
would  be  demanded  from  successive  generations 
for  the  highest  and  most  necessary  productions  of 
national  literature.  It  is  liardly  practicable  to 
estimate  how  well  founded  such  apprehensions 
may  be,  as  no  opportunities  hare  as  yet  existed 
for  the  development  of  such  monopolies.  It 
seems  probable  that  accumulations  of  literary 
property  would,  as  in  the  case  of  other  property, 
be  so  far  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand as  not  to  liecome  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  If  a  popular  demand  existed 
or  could  bepreated  for  an  article,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  produced  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  price 
that  would  secure  the  widest  popular  sale.  If  the 
article  was  suited  but  for  a  limited  demand,  the 
price,  to  remunerate  the  producer  and  owner, 
would  be  proportionately  higher.  A  further  con- 
sideration obtains  in  connection  with  literary 
property  which  has  also  influenced  the  framing 
of  copyright  enactments.  The  possibility  exists 
that  the  descendants  of  an  author  who  have  be- 
come by  inheritance  the  ownera  of  his  copyrights, 
might,  for  one  cause  or  another,  desire  to  with- 
draw the  works  from  circulation,  A  case  could 
even  occur  in  which  parties  desiring  to  suppress 
works  might  possess  themselves  of  the  copyrights 
for  this  purpose.  The  heirs  of  Calvin,  if  con- 
verted to  Romanism,  would  very  naturally  have 
desired  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  "  Insti- 
tutes"; and  the  history  of  literature  affords,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  motive  for  the  sup- 
pressing, by  any  means  which  the  nature  of  copy- 
rights might  render  possible,  works  that  had  been 
once  given  to  the  world.  It  will,  doubtless,  be 
admitted,  that,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  freedom  of  thought  would 
alike  demand  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the  community,  to  in- 
sure the  continued  existence  of  works  in  which 
the  community  possessed  any  continued  interest. 
—  The  efforts  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national copyright  have  been  always  more  or  less 
hampered  by  the  question  being  confused  with 
that  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  a  copyright  measure,  has  uniformly  come 
from  protectionists.  —  Richard  Orant  White  said, 
in  1888 :  "  The  refusal  of  copyright  in  the  United 
States  to  British  authors  is,  in  fact,  though  not 
always  so  avowed,  a  part  of  the  American  pro- 
tective system.  With  free  trade,  we  shall  have  a 
Just  international  copyright." — It  would  be  dif- 
flcult,  however,  for  protectionists  to  show  logical 
grounds  for  their  position.  American  authors  are 
manufacturers  who  are  simply  asking,  first,  that 
they  shall  not  be  undersold  in  their  home  market 
by  goods  imported  from  abroad  on  which  no 
(ownership)  duly  has  been  paid,  which  have  been 
simply  "appropriated";  secondly,  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  facilitate  their  efforts  to  secure  com- 
pensation for  such  of  their  own  goods  as  are 
enjoyed  by  foreigners.    These  are  claims  with 


which  a  protectionist  who  is  interested  in  devel- 
oping American  industry  ought  certainly  to  be  in 
sympathy.  The  contingency  that  troubles  him, 
however,  is  the  possibility,  that,  if  the  English 
author  is  given  the  right  to  sell  his  books  in  this 
country,  the  copies  sold  may  be,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  manufactured  in  England,  and  the 
business  of  making  these  copies  may  be  lost  to 
American  printers,  binders  and  paper  men.  He 
is  much  more  concerned  for  the  protection  of  the 
makers  of  the  material  eating  of  the  book  than 
for  that  of  the  author  who  created  its  essential 
substance.  —  It  is  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer,  upon  whose  interest  the  previously- 
referred-to  Philadelphia  resolutions  lay  so  mnch 
stress,  that  the  labor  of  preparing  the  editions  of 
his  books  be  economized  as  much  as  possible. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  first  edition 
of  a  book  is  the  setting  of  the  type,  together  with, 
if  the  work  is  illustrated,  the  designing  and  en- 
graving of  the  illustrations.  If  this  first  cost  of 
stereotyping  and  engraving  can  lie  divided  among 
several  editions,  say  one  for  Great  Britain,  one  for 
the  United  States,  and  one  for  Canada  and  the 
other  colonies,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  to 
be  charged  to  each  copy  printed  is  less,  and  that 
the  selling  price  per  copy  can  be  smaller,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  this  first  cost  had  got  to  be 
repeated  in  full  for  each  market.  It  is,  then,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  tliat,  whatever 
copyright  arrangement  be  made,  nothing  shall 
stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  stereotypes  and  Ulos- 
trations  being  duplicated  for  use  here  whenever 
the  foreign  edition  is  in  such  shape  as  to  render 
this  duplicating  an  advantage  and  a  saving  in 
cost. — The  few  protectionists  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  an  international  copyright 
measure,  and  some  others  who  have  fears  as  to 
our  publishing  interest  being  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  any  open  competition,  insist  upon  the  con- 
dition that  foreign  works  to  obtain  copyright  must 
be  wholly  remanuf  actured  and  republished  in  this 
country.  We  have  shown  how  such  a  condition 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer,  while  the 
British  author  is  naturally  opposed  to  it  because, 
in  increasing  materially  the  outlay  to  be  incurred 
by  the  American  publisher  in  the  production  of 
his  edition,  it  proportionately  diminishes  the  prof- 
its, or  prospects  of  profits,  from  which  is  calca- 
lated  the  remuneration  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
author.  —  The  suggestion,  previously  referred  to, 
of  permitting  the  foreign  book  to  be  reprinted  by 
all  dealers  who  would  contract  to  pay  the  author 
a  specified  royalty,  has,  at  first  sight,  something 
specious  and  plausible  about  it.  It  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  freedom  of  trade, 
in  which  we  are  believers.  It  is,  however,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  principles.  First,  it  im- 
pairs the  freedom  of  contract,  preventing  the 
producer  from  making  such  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  public  as  seem  best  to  him ;  and 
secondly,  it  undertakes,  by  paternal  legislation. 
tu  fix  the  remuneration  tiiat  shall  be  given  to  tlie 
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prodocer  for  his  work,  and  to  limit  the  prices  at 
which  this  work  shall  be  furnished  to  the  con- 
nimer.     Th««  is  no  more  equity  in  the  govern- 
ment's undertaking  this  limitation  of  the  producer 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  boolm, 
than  there  would  be  in  that  of  bread  or  beef. 
Further,  sucdt  an  arrangement  would  be  of  benefit 
to  neither  the  author,  the  public,  nor  the  publish- 
ers, and  would,  we  believe,  make  of  international 
copyright,  and  of  any  copyright,  a  confusing  and 
futile  absurdity.  —  A  British  author  could  hardly 
obtain  much  satisfaction  from  an  arrangement, 
which,  while  preventing  him  from  placing  his 
American  business  in  the  hands  of  a  publishing 
house  selected  by  himself,  and  of  whose  responsi- 
bility he  could  assure  himself,  would  throw  ppen 
the  use  of  his  property  to  any  dealers  who  might 
scramble  for  it.     He  could  exercise  no  control 
over  the  style,  the  shape,  or  the  accuracy  of  his' 
American  editions ;  could  have  no  trustworthy 
information  as  to  the  number  of  copies  the  vari- 
ous editions  contained;  and  if  he  were  tenacious 
as  to  the  collection  of  the  royalties  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  he  would  be  able  in  many  cases  to 
enforce  his  claims  only  through  innumerable  law 
suits,  and  would  find  the  expenses  of  the  collec- 
tion exceed  the  receipts.  —  The  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic would  be  no  more  apparent.     Any  gain  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  editions  produced  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  their  unsatisfactoriness;  they  would, 
in  tiie  majority  of  cases,  be  untrustworthy  as  to 
accuracy  or  completeness,  and    be  hastily  and 
flimsy  manufactured.   A  great  many  enterprises, 
also,  desirable  in  themselves,  and  that  would  be 
of  service  to  the  public,  no  publisher  could,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  afford  to  undertake  at  all, 
as,  if  they  proved  successful,  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bora  would,  through  rival  editions,  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  tus  judgment  and  his  advertising.   In  fact, 
the  business  of  reprinting  would  fall  largely  into 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  parties,  from  whom  no 
copyright  could   be  collected.     The  arguments 
against  a  measure  of  this  kind  are,  in  short,  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  international  copyright.   A 
very  conclusive  statement  of  the  case  against  the 
equity  or  desirability  from  any  point  of  view 
of  such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to  home  copy- 
right, was  made  before  the  British  commission, 
ta  1877,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  —  The  recommen- 
dation had  been  made,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
cheap  books  for  the  people,  that  the  law  should 
give  to  all  dealers  the  privilege  of  printing  an 
author's  books,  and  should  fix  a  copyright  to 
he  paid  to  the  author  that  should  secure  him 
a  "fair  profit  for  his  work."     Mr.  Spencer  ob- 
jected: 1st.  That  this  would  be  a  direct  interfer- 
cDce  with  the  laws  of  trade,  under  which  the 
author  had  the  right  to  make  his  own  bargains. 
^.  No  legislature  was  competent  to  determine 
what  was  a  "  fair  rate  of  profit"  for  an  author. 
8d.   No  average   royalty  could   be  determined 
which  could  give  a  fair  recompense  for  the  differ- 
ent amounts  and  kinds  of  labor  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  different  daises  of  books.    4th.  If  the 


legislature  has  the  right  to  fix  the  profits  of  the 
author,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  determine  that  of 
his  associate  in  the  publication,  the  publisher ; 
and  if  of  the  publisher,  then  also  of  the  printer, 
binder  and  paper  maker,  who  all  have  an  interest 
in  the  undertaking.  Such  a  right  of  control  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  manufacturers  of  other 
articles  of  importance  to  the  community,  and 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  present 
theories  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 6th.  If  books  are  to  be  cheapened  by  such 
a  measure,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  profits  now  going  to  the  authors  and 
publishers;  the  assumption  is,  that  book  pro- 
ducers and  distributers  do  not  understand  their 
business,  but  require  to  be  instructed  by  the  state 
how  to  carry  it  on,  and  that  the  publishing  busi- 
ness alone  needs  to  have  its  returns  regulated  by 
law.  eth.  The  prices  of  the  beat  books  would  in 
many  cases,  instead  of  being  lessened,  be  higher 
than  at  present,  because  the  publishers  would  re- 
quire some  insurance  against  the  risk  of  rival 
editions,  and  because  they  would  make  their  first 
editions  smaller,  and  the  first  cost  would  have  to 
be  divided  among  a  less  number  of  copies.  Such 
reductions  of  prices  as  would  be  made  would  be 
on  the  flimsier  and  more  popular  literature,  and 
even  on  this  could  not  be  lasting.  7th.  For  the 
enterprises  of  the  most  lasting  importance  to  the 
public,  requiring  considerable  investment  of  time 
and  capital,  the  publishers  require  to  be  assured 
of  returns  from  the  largest  market  possible,  and 
without  such  security  enterprises  of  this  character 
could  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  8th.  Open  com- 
petition of  this  kind  would,  in  the  end,  result  in 
crushing  out  the  smaller  publishers,  and  in  con- 
centrating the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
houses  whose  purses  had  been  long  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  long  and  unprofitable 
contests  that  would  certainly  be  the  first  effect  of 
such  legislation.  —  All  the  considerations  adduced 
by  Mr.  Spencer  have,  of  course,  equal  force  with 
reference  to  open  intematiooal  publishing,  while 
they  may  also  be  included  among  the  arguments 
in  behalf  of  international  copyright.  — It  is  due  to 
American  publishers  to  explain  that,  in  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright,  there  has  grown  up 
among  them  a  custom  of  making  payments  to  for- 
eign authors,  which  has  become,  especially  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  Some  of  the  English  au- 
thors who  testified  before  the  British  commission 
stated  that  the  payments  from  the  United  States 
for  their  books  exceeded  their  receipts  in  Great 
Britain.  These  payments  secure,  of  course,  to  the 
American  publisher  no  title  of  any  kind  to  the. 
books.  In  some  cases  they  obtain  for  him  the  use 
of  advance  sheets,  by  means  of  which  he  is  able 
to  get  his  edition  printed  a  week  or  two  in  advance 
of  any  luiauthorized  edition  that  might  lie  pre- 
pared. In  many  cases,  however,  payments  have 
been  made  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the 
works,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  even  the 
slight  advantage  of  "  advance  sheets  "  to  be  gained 
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from  them.  —  While  the  authorization  of  the  Eng- 
lish author  can  convey  no  title  or  means  of  defense 
against  the  interference  of  rival  editions,  the  lead- 
ing publishing  houses  have,  with  very  inconsider- 
able exceptions,  respected  each  other's  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  authors,  and  the  editions  an- 
nounced as  published  "by  arrangement  with  the 
author,"  and  on  which  payments  in  lieu  of  copy- 
right have  been  duly  made,  have  not  been,  as  a 
rule,  interfered  with.  This  understanding  among 
the  publishers  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  courtesy 
of  the  trade."  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
is  to-day  the  exception  for  an  English  work  of 
any  value  to  be  published  by  any  reputable  house 
without  a  fair,  and  often  a  very  liberal,  recognition 
being  made  of  the  rights  (in  equity)  of  the  author. 
In  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  harsh  lan- 
guage that  has  been  expended  in  England  upon 
our  American  publishing  houses,  and  the  opinion 
prevailing  in  England  that  the  wrong  in  reprint- 
ing is  entirely  one-sided,  it  is  in  order  here  to  make 
the  claim  which  can,  I  believe,  be  fully  substan- 
tiated, that,  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  authors  unprotected  by  law,  their  record 
has  in  fact,  during  the  past  twenty-flve  years,  been 
better  than  that  of  their  English  brethren.  Eng- 
lish publishers  have  become  fully  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  American  literary  material  has  value  and 
availability,  and  each  year  a  larger  amount  of  this 
material  has  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to 
the  English  public.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
1878,  10  per  cent,  of  the  works  issued  in  England 
in  that  year  were  American  reprints.  The  ac- 
knowledgments, however,  of  any  rights  on  the 
part  of  American  authors  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  payments  but  inconsiderable 
in  amount.  The  leading  English  houses  would 
'  doubtless  very  much  prefer  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can practice  of  paying  for  their  reprinted  material, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  any 
general  understanding  similar  to  our  American 
"courtesy  of  the  trade,"  and  books  that  have  been 
paid  for  by  one  house  are,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  promptly  reissued  in  cheaper  rival  editions 
by  other  houses.  It  is  very  evident,  that,  in  the 
face  of  open  and  unscrupulous  competition,  con- 
tinued or  considerable  payments  to  authors  are 
difflcult  to  provide  for;  and  the  more  credit  is  due 
to  those  firms  who  have,  in  the  face  of  this  diffi- 
culty, kept  a  good  record  with  their  American 
authors.  —  One  of  the  not  least  important  results 
to  be  looked  for  from  internationEil  copyright  is 
a  more  effective  co-operation  in  their  work  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations.  They  will  find  their  interest 
and  profit  in  working  together;  and  the  very  great 
extension  that  may  be  expected  in  the  custom  of 
a  joint  investment  in  the  production  of  books  for 
both  markets,  will  bring  a  very  material  saving 
in  the  first  cost,  a  saving  in  the  advantage  of 
which  authors,  publishers  and  public  will  alike 
share.  — It  seems  probable  that  the  "  courtesy  of 
the  trade,"  which  has  made  possible  the  present 
relations  between  American  publishers  and  for- 


eign authors,  is  not  going  to  retain  its  effec 
ness.  Within  the  last  few  years  certain  "librai 
and  "series"  have  sprung  into  existence,  w 
present  in  cheaply-printed  pamphlet  form  son 
the  best  recent  English  fiction.  The  publishe 
these  series  reap  the  advantage  of  the  lite 
judgment  and  foreign  connections  of  the  c 
publishing  houses,  and,  taking  possession  of 
terial  that  has  been  carefully  selected  and  libei 
paid  for,  are  able  to  offer  it  to  the  public  at  p 
which  are  certainly  low  as  compared  with  t 
of  bound  books  that  have  paid  copyright,  bu 
doubtless  high  enough  for  literature  that  i 
cheaply  obtained  and  so  cheaply  printed.  T 
enterprises  have  been  carried  on  by  cone 
which  have  not  heretofore  dealt  in  standard 
tion,  and  which  are  not  prepared  to  respect 
international  arrangements  or  trade  court^i 
the  older  houses.  —  To  one  of  the  "cheap  sei 
the  above  remarks  do  not  apply.  The  ' '  Fran 
Square  Library  "  is  published  by  a  house  w 
makes  a  practice  of  paying  for  its  English  lite 
material,  and  which  lays  great  stress  upon  ' 
courtesy  of  the  trade. "  It  is  generally  unders 
that  this  series  was  planned,  not  so  much  as  a ; 
lishing  investment,  as  for  purposes  of  self-defc 
and  that  it  would  in  all  probability  not  be  coi 
ued  after  the  necessity  for  self-defense  had  pa 
by.  A  good  many  of  its  niunbers  include  Wi 
for  which  the  usual  English  payments  have  1 
made,  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  in  this  sh 
books  so  paid  for  can  not  secure  a  remunen 
sale.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore, 
their  publication  is  not,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
term,  a  burineti  investment,  and  that  the  ui 
taking  was  not  planned  to  be  permanent.  - 
very  considerable  business  in  cheap  reprints 
also  sprung  up  in  Canada,  from  which  point 
circulated  throughout  the  western  states  ch 
editions  of  English  works,  for  the  "  advs 
sheets"  and  "American  market"  of  which  Un 
States  publishers  have  paid  liberal  prices.  S< 
enterprising  Canadian  dealers  have  also  ta 
advantage  of  the  present  confusion  between 
United  States  postal  and  customs  regulation 
build  up  a  trade  by  supplying  through  the  n 
reprints  of  Ameriean  copyright  worla,  in  editi 
which,  being  flimsily  printed  and  free  of  clu 
for  copyright,  can  be  sold  at  very  moderate  pr 
indeed.  — It  is  very  evident,  that,  in  the  fao 
competition  of  this  kind,  the  payments  by  An 
can  publishers  to  foreign  writers  of  fiction  n 
be  materially  diminished.  These  pamphlet  se 
have,  however,  done  a  most  important  ser 
in  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  present  < 
dition  of  literary  property,-  and  in  emphasi] 
the  need  of  an  international  copyright  law. 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  conditioni 
book  manufacturing  before  alluded  to,  they  i 
be  credited  as  having  influenced  a  material  mi 
fication  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  certain  publ 
crs  who  have  in  years  post  opposed  an  in 
national  copyright  as  either  inexpedient  or  uni 
essary,  but  who  are  now  quoted  as  ready  to  { 
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their  support  to  any  practicable  and  equitable 
measure  that  may  be  proposed.  —  We  may,  I 
trust,  be  able,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  look 
back  upon,  as  exploded  fallacies  of  an  antiquated 
barbarism,  the  two  beliefs,  that  the  nuterial  pros- 
perity of  a  community  can  be  assured  by  sur- 
roonding  it  -with  Chinese  walls  of  restriction  to 
prevent  it  from  purchasing  in  exchange  for  its  own 
jRoducts  its  neighbor's  goods,  and  that  its  moral 
and  mental  development  can  be  furthered  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  appropriating  its 
neighbor's  books.  Obo.  Haven  Ptttnah. 

PSOPOBTIONAL  BEPBESENTATION. 

Democracy  has  as  its  basis  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  be  represented  in  the  government  of  his 
coantry.    This  right  has  been  distorted  into  the 
illeged  right  of  a  majority  of  men  to  be  so  rep- 
resented, and  to  deny  a  like  power  to  all  others. 
Three  causes  have  led  to  this:  first,  thtf  fact,  that 
til  government  rests  at  last  upon  superior  physical 
force,  and  that  in  every  civilized  country  a  major- 
ity of  its  men  is  a  stronger  force  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  community;  second,  the  belief  that  legis- 
lative  bodies  would  find  it  too  difBcult  to  do 
even  the  little  done  now  if  the  minority  of  voters 
was  folly  represented  (the  common  phrase  of  a 
"working  majority"  condenses  this  idea);  and, 
third,  the  practical  impossiUlity  of  representing 
all  minorities,  with  the  illogical  deduction  of  the 
aselessness  of  representing  any.  —  The  first  cause 
would  justify  the  seizure  of  a  country  and  the 
overthrow  of  its  institutions  by  any  one  who  could 
persuade  one  more  than  half  of  its  adult  males  to 
join  him.    The  second  is  due  to  the  existence  in 
legislatares  of  a  foolish  partisan  spirit,  based  on 
I  desire  to  use  public  positions  as  party  plunder, 
and  to  the  non-existence  of  reasonable  rules  of 
procedure.    Civil  service  reform  will  destroy  ab- 
■ord  partisanship.    Experience  will  create  a  prop- 
er procedure.    It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poseible,  to  represent  all  minorities.    If  1,000,000 
voters  elect  100  representatives,  one  voter  whose 
views  difFer  wholly  from  those  of  all   the  rest, 
can  not  well  be  represented.    But  nearly  all  mi- 
norities can  be  represented,  and  should  be,  unless 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  is  wrong. 
—A  crude  form  of  minority  representation  often 
prevails,  for  a  time,  when  a  legislature  is  composed 
of  two  chambers.    Whenever  there  is  a  liberal 
ministry  in  England  and  the  house  of  lords  dares 
to  use  its  constitutional  rights,  this  is  true.    The 
•mate  of  the  United  States  has  not  infrequently 
occupied  the  same  position,  notably  in  1876,  and 
i£aininl888.   Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  often  a 
good  one  in  checking  hasty  legislation  and  insurin  g 
that  poUic  opinion,  rather  than  public  passion, 
duill  be  reflected  in  the  statutes.    But  it  is  politi- 
cally wrong.    For  it  gives  the  minority  more  than 
ptoportioDal  representation.    It  gives  it  a  veto  on 
•be  measures  of  the  majority.    Such  a  power, 
peKiaentlyused,  would  lead  to  revolution  in  any 
ftee  country.  —  A  few  figures  may  serve  to  show 
the  injustice  of  the  existing  methods  or  election 


in  the  United  States  and  in  Qreat  Britain.  —  In  the 
latter,  two  men  have  sat  in  the  same  house  of 
commons,  one  of  whom  received  18,292  votes, 
and  the  other  69;  ten  succisssful  candidates  have 
polled  169,650  votes,  while  ten  other  successful 
ones  polled  1,878,  and  ten  defeated  ones,  83,117; 
ten  millions  of  the  English  people  have  elected  802 
members,  when  twelve  millions  returned  187;  of 
the  lucky  ten  millions,  1,850,000  sent  81  members, 
and  8,008,000  sent  22;  and  952,000  persons  have 
returned  120  members,  while  7,500,000  returned 
96.  —  In  the  United  States,  about  8,000,000  men 
voted,  in  1882,  for  candidates  for  the  forty-eighth 
congress.  More  than  8,500,000  of  them,  nearly 
44  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  voted  for  unsuccessful 
candidates,  and  therefore  have  no  representation 
in  the  present  congress.  That  is,  the  American 
system  of  majority  representation  practically  dis- 
franchised forty -four  out  of  every  hundred  men 
to  whom  American  laws  gave  the  franchise.  If 
we  take  the  votes  cast  for  Orant  and  Oreeley  in 
November,  1872,  and  divide  each  by  the  number  of 
congressmen  elected  by  the  party  in  question,  we 
find  that  a  successful  republican  candidate  re- 
quired, on  an  average,  18,076  votes,  while  a  lib- 
eral, to  insure  success,  had  to  get  80,474.  That 
is,  majority  representation  made  one  republican 
vote  worth  one  and  three-fourths  liberal  votes. 
In  1866,  when  the  fortieth  congress  was  elected, 
one  republican  vote  equaled  two  and  one-fourth 
democratic  votes.  In  1873  the  administration 
party  received  65.98  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote; 
the  opposition,  44.07  per  cent.  But  Uie  respective 
strengths  of  the  two  parties  in  congress  were  68.1& 
and  81.86  per  cent.  That  is,  majority  representa- 
tion added  nearly  forty-four  per  cent,  to  the  just 
congressional  power  of  the  majority.  In  1880  it 
took  29,600  votes  to  elect  a  republican  congress- 
man, and  88,500  to  give  him  a  democratic  col- 
league. In  1882  the  successful  democrat,  got,  on 
an  average,  less  than  21,000  votes,  while  the  suc- 
cessful republican  had  to  poll  more  than  28,000. 
Of  the  8,000,000  persons  who  voted  in  1882, 
1,792,000  elected  168  members  of  Congress,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  body.  If  these  168  vote 
together  on  any  question  (which  is  merely  im- 
probable, not  impossible),  they  can  carry  it, 
though  they  represent  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
voters  who  took  part  in  the  election,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  voters  in  the  country.  A  minority 
of  less  than  one-fourth  would  then  rule  the  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  dictate  its  policy  for  a  term  of 
years.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  minority 
rule,  minority  representation  must  be  granted.  — 
The  ideal  sought  by  all  systems  of  proportional 
representation  is  this:  Every  vote  cast  at  the  polls 
for  a  candidate  for  membership  in  a  law-making 
assembly  should  count  in  every  vote  taken  in  that 
assembly,  whether  or  not  the  particular  person 
voted  for  is  elected.  Seven  methods  of  reform  in 
representation  have  been  suggested.  These  are, 
the  proxy,  the  limited,  the  cumulative  and  the 
double  vote,  the  free  list  or  registered  ballot,  the 
Andne  (or  Hare)  system,  and  totality  representa- 
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tion.  The  limited,  the  cumulative  and  the  Andne 
plans  have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  —  The 
proxy  vote  regards  every  vote  for  a  legislative 
candidate  as  an  informal  power  of  attorney,  and 
authorizes  him,  if  elected,  to  cast  as  many  votes  as 
were  cast  for  him.  The  fatal  objection  lies  in  the 
"  if."  If  a  candidate  is  not  elected,  his  support- 
ers have  no  representation  whatever.  This  plan 
merely  makes  the  power  of  local  majorities  great- 
er than  it  is  now,  and  so  offers  a  standing  reward 
for  the  fraudulent  increase  of  such  majorities.  — 
The  limited  vote  applies  only  to  elections  in  which 
three  or  more  places  are  to  be  filled.  Some  Eng- 
lish boroughs  choose  members  of  parliament 'in 
this  fashion.  Every  elector  can  cast  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  vacancies,  less  one.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  chosen,  he  can  vote  for  two;  if  four,  three. 
But  he  can  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to  one 
man.  This  plan  fails  to  give  representation  to 
any  but  a  very  large  minority.  Suppose  100,000 
electors,  and  three  places  to  be  filled.  A  minority 
of  89,997  can  elect  nobody,  for  the  majority  of 
60,008  can  cast  120,006  votes,  which,  divided 
among  three  candidates,  will  give  each  40,003. 
In  c^  of  an  accidental  vacancy,  under  this  sys- 
tem, a  direct  majority  vote  must  decide  the  suc- 
cession. — The  cumulative  vote  gives  every  elector 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  and 
allows  him  to  concentrate  or  scatter  them  as  he 
will.  This  plan  also  recognizes  the  rights  only  of 
large  minorities.  It  is  not  proportional.  Let  the 
number  of  vacancies  equal  as.  A  minority  of  less 
than  i-^  + 1  loses  all  representation.  If  there  are 
100,000  electors  and  three  vacancies,  25,001  electors 
can  secure  one  member  (which  is  more  than  their 
share),  but  any  less  number  must  go  unrepre- 
sented. Again,  a  very  large  minority  does  not 
get  enough  representation.  If  the  100,000  electors 
stand  50,001  to  49,999,  the  minority  can  get  but 
one  member,  provided  their  opponents  concentrate 
on  two.  The  cumulative  vote  usually  involves  a 
great  waste.  In  the  first  election  of  the  London 
school  board,  conducted  on  this  plan,  the  leading 
candidate  received  nearly  50,000  votes,  while  her 
colleagues  were  elected  by  from  8,000  to  18,000, 
and  50,000  were  wholly  lost.  This  system  also 
makes  no  provision  for  the  filling  of  accidental 
vacancies.  Under  the  last  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1870,  the  memliers  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  arc  chosen 
in  this  way,  three  from  each  district.  Ttiis  has 
been  moderately  successful.  Parties  have  been 
better  balanced  in  the  legislature,  and  some  better 
men  have  been  sent  there  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts. In  the  cities  and  towns,  however,  the  most 
marked  result  has  lieen  to  make  king  caucus  more 
of  a  monarch  than  ever.  A  premium  is  put  on 
the  bargainings  of  party  managers  at  the  cost  of 
party  voters.  By  limiting  the  number  of  candi- 
dates on  each  side,  the  managers  practically  run  a 
joint  ticket,a  proceeding  which  is  rarely  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare.  A  similar  provision  in  the 
same  constitution  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  private  corporations  seems  to  have  had 


no  results.  — The  double  vot»  requires  two  elec- 
tions. The  first  tests  the  relative  strength  of  the 
several  parties,  and  so  determines  how  many  rep- 
resentatives each  shall  have.  If,  with  a  legislature 
of  100  members,  600,000  persons  vote  the  liberal 
ticket  and  400,000  the  conaervattTO,  the  lUierate 
become  entitled  to  sixty  members,  andtlieir  oppo- 
nents to  forty.  At  a  supplemental  election  each 
party  selects  its  representatives.  Tlie  double  vote 
involves  a  waste  of  time,  trouble  and  money,  but 
it  solves  to  a  certain  extent  the  problem  of  filling 
an  accidental  vacancy,  and  is  worth  more  atten- 
tion tlian  other  systems  far  better  known.  — The 
free  list,  or  registered  ballot  sdieme,  providea  that 
a  certain  number  of  citizens  can  make  nomina- 
tions by  registering  a  list  of  names,  the  number  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  places  to 
be  filled.  At  the  ensuing  election  only  the  lists 
thus  registered  can  be  voted  for.  The  number  of 
votes  needed  to  elect  is  found  by  diviiUng  the 
whole  number  of  votes  by  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies. If  there  are  100,000  voters,  and  ten  places 
to  be  filled,  the  quota  is  10,000.  Suppose  four 
tickets  to  be  nominated,  which  receive  respectively 
85,000,  80,000,  87,400,  and  7,600  votes.  As  the 
first  has  three  times  the  quota,  the  first  three  men 
on  it  are  elected.  The  second  ticket  also  has  three 
men  elected,  and  the  third  two.  The  laigeat  two 
remaindera  are  those  for  the  fourth  and  the  third 
ticket,  7,600  and  7,400.  The  firat  nombee  on  the 
fourth  ticket  and  the  third  on  the  third  are  there- 
fore chosen.  There  is  a  waste  of  votes  here.  The 
men  elected  on  the  four  tickets  represent,  respect- 
ively, 11,666,  10,000,  9,188  and  7,600  voteni 
Since  7,600  ballots  suffice  to  elect  a  candidate, 
24,000  ballots,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
have  been  wasted.  Again,  in  the  event  of  the 
death,  resignation  or  expulsion  of  a  legislator,  and 
a  consequent  special  election,  the  free  list  can  not 
be  used. —  llio  Andrse  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation IB  commonly  known  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  America  as  the  Hare  system,  bat  Mr.  Andne 
introduced  the  practice  of  it  in  Denmark  two 
years  before  Mr.  Hare  called  attention  to  the 
theory  of  it  in  England.  Under  this  system  the 
quota  of  votes  needed  to  elect  a  candidate  is  found 
as  it  is  under  the  free  list.  Every  elector  puts  as 
many  names  as  he  pleases  on  his  l>allot,  numbered 
one,  two,  etc.  As  the  ballots  are  taken  from  the 
box,  each  is  credited  to  the  name  which  is  fint 
upon  it.  If  the  electoral  quota  has  dready  bees 
cast  for  this  first  name,  the  baltot  is  credited  lo  the 
second  name  upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all  the  full 
quotas  have  been  ascertained.  The  largest  frac- 
tions of  quotas  then  elect,  as  under  the  free  list 
system.  This  plan  is  somewhat  complex,  but  not 
unduly  so.  It  reduces  the  waste  of  votes  almost 
to  a  minimum,  except  in  the  case  of  a  special 
election  or  of  an  unusual  number  of  candidates. 
The  gravost  objection  to  it  is,  that  in  transferring 
votes  the  real  wishes  of  very  many  electors  may 
be  wholly  ignored  ;  chance  may  conquco'  dioice. 
Suppose  100,000  electors,  and  two  men  to  be 
elected ;  A  is  everybody's  first  choice;  B  and  C 
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each  stand  aeoond  on  50,000  papers.    It  makes  a 
great  difference  'w%ich  60,000  ballots  are  counted 
for  A.     Chance  or  cunning,  not  choice,  will  elect 
B  or  C,  as  the  case  may  be.    Again,  suppose  B  to 
8taod  second  on  74,500  {wpers,  and  C  on  26,500. 
If  all  the  ballots  counted  for  A  have  B  as  second 
cfa<»oe,  B's  remaining  24,500  votes  are  eclipsed  by 
Cs  85,500,  and  C  is  elected,  although  B's  real 
majority  over  him  is  49,000. — The  fonnula  of 
totality  representation  is  this:  after  every  general 
dedion  of  a  law-making  assembly,  let  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  votes  cast  by  each  party  be  ascer- 
tained; divide  this  by  the  number  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  party  in  question;  the  quotient 
irill  be  the  number  of  votes  which  each  of  those 
i^reaentatives  is  entitled  to  cast.  —  Suppose  that 
of  8,000,000  voters,  who  choose .  a  congress  of 
aOO  members,  4,500,000  belong  to  one  party  and 
3,500,000  to  the  other.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  oongreaa  thus  chosen  would,  stand  200  to  100. 
This  estimate  gives  the  majority  less  proportion- 
il  weight  than  it  has  had  in  several  congres- 
Moal  elections.    While  the  parties  in  the  nation 
were  as  nine  to  seven,  they  would  be  in  the 
hooM  as  two  to  one.    The  l^al  majority  in  the 
latter  would  be  100;  the  equitable,  88.    But  apply 
the  plan  here  proposed.    Each  of  the  majority 
hu  (4,500,000  -^  200— )  22,600  votes;  each  of  the 
miaority  has  (8,500,000 -^  100  —  )  86,000  votes. 
The  end  sought  is  attained.    The  strength  of 
esch  party  in  the  house  is  a  precise  index  to  its 
itrength  in  the  nation.     There  is  not  an  unrep- 
reaented  man  In  the  country.  —  Under  totality 
lepresentation,  an  independent  legislator  would 
cut  the  number  of  votes  he  received.    The  bal- 
lots thrown  for  the  man  he  defeated  would  be 
credited  to  that  man's  party.    If  an  independent 
candidate  were   defeated,  his  supporters'  votes 
could  be  credited  to  other  independents  or  go  to 
■wen  the  sum  total  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties. 
His  constituents  could  express  their  wishes  in  this 
Rq>ect  on  their  ballots.  — Fraud  would  be  dimin- 
idied  by  diminishing  its  usefulness.    If  we  take 
our  hypothetical  figures  of  8,000,000  voters,  di- 
vided into  two  parties  of  4,600,000  and  8,500,000, 
represented  by  200  and  100  members  of  congress 
reflectively,  50,000  fraudulent  votes  in  favor  of 
the  majority  would  doubtless  ensure  the  return  of 
ten  more  members.    The  party  in  power  would 
then  have  210  to  the  opposition's  90.    But  under 
this^  system  the  administration   would  have  a 
voting  strength  of   4.660,000  to  its  opponents' 
t,SQO,000.    In  the  first  case,  the  fraud  would  in- 
cresse  the  t>arty  majority  by  20  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Kcond  case,  by  6  per  cent.  —  At  first  the  process 
of  recording  the  votes  of  the  legislature  might  be  a 
trifle  ilow,  but  after  two  or  three  days'  experience 
vodef  the  apportionment  which  would  follow  each 
general  election,  a  clerk  could  reckon  the  result  of 
adoQbtful  vote  about  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  taken 
by  yeas  ind  nays.  —  The  totality  representation 
^item  would  make  every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  at 
in  dectiim  of  a  law-making  assembly  count  in 
•Ttty  vote  taken  in  that  assembly,  whether  or  not 


the  particular  person  voted  for  was  elected.  It 
would  bring  many  habitual  absentees  to  the  polls, 
by  giving  every  vote  its  proper  weight,  and  would 
thus  maintain  a  healthy  public  interest  in  poli- 
tics. Its  Introduction  would  involve  no  sweeping 
changes,  either  in  electoral  districts  or  in  modes 
of  election.  The  ignorant  citizen  could  vote  as 
before,  without  being  perplexed  by  new  methods. 
All  the  necessary  calculations  would  he  made  for 
him  after  the  election.  The  system  would  stop 
' '  gerrymandering  "  by  making  it  useless.  A  vote, 
wherever  cast,  would  count.  -  Finally,  totality  rep- 
resentation would  allow  an  accidental  vacancy  to 
be  filled  at  once,  without  depriving  the  minority 
in  the  particular  district  of  its  due  representation. 
The  new  figures  from  this  district  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  ones  in  the  aggregate  vote  of 
each  party;  each  aggregate  would  be  divided  as 
before;  and  the  quotient  would  be  the  number  of 
votes  which  each  representative  of  the  party  in 
question  would  be  entitled  to  cast.  —  See  Memo- 
randv.m  on  the  Hiitory,  Working  and  BesuUt  of 
Oumrtlative  Voting,  by  Thomas  Hare,  1857;  The 
BUeetion  of  BeprttentaUeet,  Parliamentar]/  and 
MurUeipal,  by  Thomas  Hare;  Connderationt  on 
Reprt»entaH»  Goeemment,  by  John  Stuart  MiU| 
1863 ;  On  Bepretentatite  Ootemment,  by  Simon 
Bteme,  1871;  Buoys  and  Leeiuret,  Political  and 
Saeial,  by  Heiuy  Fawcett  and  Millicent  O.  Faw- 
oett,  1872;  MaeMiUan't  Magatine,  November,  1872; 
Minority  or  Proportional  Bepremntation,  by  Salem 
Dutcher,  1872 ;  Proportional  BepreterUation,  by 
Charles  R  Buckalew,  1872;  The  Nea  Englander, 
July,  1874 ;  The  Seienee  of  PoUHes,  by  Sheldon 
Amos,  1888.  Alfbed  Bishop  Mason. 

PBOTECTION.  Rbbtrictions  upon  Frbb- 
DOM  OF  ExcBAReB.  I.  Fitcol  Duties,  or  Duties 
for  Bevenue  only.  Notwithstanding  the  evident 
advantages  of  freedom  of  exchange,  it  has  been 
restricted  by  two  kinds  of  measures,  fiscal  and 
prohibitory  ones.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
former.  —  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  exchanges 
came  to  be  restricted  with  a'  view  to  the  wwits  of 
the  treasury.  As  soon  as  avenues  of  communica- 
tion began  to  be  opened  and  exchanges  to  multi- 
ply, governments  began  to  perceive  that  it  was 
both  possible  and  profitable  to  tax  articles  which 
found  a  market  through  the  new  ways.  At  first  the 
tax  was  a  simple  toll  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  roads  worn  by  the  transportation 
of  merchandise:  soon  it  served  also  to  reimburse 
the  treasury  for  otiier  public  services,  among 
which  may  be  counted  the  security  afforded  those 
making  the  exchanges.  But,  in  imposing  a  tax  of 
this  kind,  the  end  in  view  was  not  the  restriction 
of  trade,  it  was  simply  to  procure  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  the  treasury,  and  this  fiscal  end 
could  not  be  attained  without  trade  being  ham- 
pered thereby.  —  Unfortunately,  a  good  financial 
course  was  rarely  adopted.  In  the  middle  ages, 
for  example,  every  country  was  divided  up  into  a 
multitude  of  little  seignories  or  chatellsnies,  whose 
proprietors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
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taxing  the  exchanges  within  their  territorial  limits. 
These  artificial  obstacles,  being  interposed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  obstacle  of  distance,  resulted 
in  such  an  interception  of  the  exchanges  as  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  trade.  Consequently,  the 
industries,  being  confined  to  the  chatellany  or  the 
commune  for  a  marlcet,  long  remained  in  an  un- 
developed state.  As  the  means  of  production 
could  not  be  developed,  wealth  and  civilization 
made  no  progress,  save  on  the  seacoasts  and  along 
the  great  rivers,  where  fewer  obstacles  impeded 
free  circulation.  —  Later,  the  feudal  system  having 
disappeared,  the  number  of  tolls  was  diminished, 
and  there  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  secu- 
rity of  communication.  The  sphere  of  the  ex- 
changes at  once  became  enlarged,  a  better  division 
of  labor  became  possible,  and  public  wealth  de- 
veloped as  if  by  enchantment.  The  establishment 
of  the  uniform  tariff  of  Colbert  in  Prance,  and  the 
abolition  of  internal  customs  duties  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  contributed  greatly  to  these 
results.  —  In  our  day  the  octroi  and  excise  duties, 
river  tolls,  tonnage  duties,  etc.,  in  Europe,  which 
directly  affect  the  circulation  of  supplies,  have  a 
purely  fiscal  character.  Until  better  means  have 
been  found  for  providing  for  the  public  expenses, 
or  until  the  offices  for  which  the  tax  furnishes  the 
salaries  are  by  degrees  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
private  industry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  these  taxes.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  become  so  numerous  and  are  so 
exorbitant;  for,  by  their  excess,  they  hinder  the 
growth  of  trade,  retard  progress  in  the  division  of 
labor,  and  consequently  prevent,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  treasury. — Not- 
withstanding the  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  trade,  resulting  from  thcestablisfimentof  fiscal 
taxes,  the  principle  of  these  taxes  can  not  be 
assailed.  If  they  restrict  the  sphere  of  the  ex- 
changes, it  is  inevitable;  but  their  object  is  not 
to  restrict.  —  II.  Protective  or  Prohibitory  DuUes. 
Their  eharaeter  and  effects.  Protective  or  prohib- 
itory duties  have  an  entirely  different  character. 
These-are  established  with  direct  view  to  limiting 
the  sphere  of  exchange.  They  restrict  In  order  to 
restrict.  The  governments  which  have  persistently 
Imposed  them,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  exchanges 
could  not  be  safely  left  to  the  rule  of  Provi- 
dence, have  interposed  "  to  regulate  the  matter." 
We  shall  see  whether  these  organizers  of  the  ex- 
changes were  well  inspired.  But  let  us  first  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  defenses  of  the  protective  system. 
—  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  protective  or  pro- 
hibitory system  includes  two  kinds  of  irapiiedi- 
ments,  viz.,  prohibitions  or  protective  duties  on 
the  importation  of  merchandise,  and  prohibitions 
on  its  export.  It  includes  also  premiums  awarded 
to  the  exporters  or  importers  of  certain  classes  of 
supplies.  Finally,  it  has  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
colonial  system,  as  well  as  for  tariff  agreements  or 
commercial  treaties.  —  Prohibitions  or  protective 
duties  imposed  on  imported  merchandise,  have  for 
their  object  to  favor  the  development  of  certain 


branches  of  national  production  at  the  expent 
the  same  industries  in  foreign  countries.  — ' 
hibitions  against  exporting  are  sometimes  imp 
in  order  to  keep  certain  supplies,  essential  to 
industries  or  to  national  consumption,  at  a 
price,  or  to  restrict  foreign  industries  or  for 
consumption.  —  Premiums  on  export  are  p 
niary  encouragement  awarded  to  certain  brani 
of  national  industry  at  the  expense  of  other  bra 
es.  Sometimes  their  object  is  to  iiasten  th< 
velopment  of  an  industry  deemed  necessary,  ( 
counteract  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  for 
countries.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  imp< 
simply  as  a  remedy  for  a  sudden  panic. 
draiebaeks  are  premiums  to  reimburse  the  expc 
of  a  manufactured  product,  for  the  tax  psic 
the  raw  materials  imported.  Premiums  on 
portation  are  ordinarily  of  a  transient  chara< 
in  past  times  they  were  sometimes  employee 
cases  of  dearth,  for  example,  to  encourage  Uie 
portation  of  food  supplies.  —  Customs  agreem 
and  commercial  treaties  are  partial  and  tempo 
breaches  of  prohibitory  tariffs,  in  favor  of  cei 
nations  with  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  e 
ciaUy  friendly  relations.  — Prohibitions  or  pro 
ive  taxes  on  importation  constitute  the  princ 
weapon  of  the  system.  To  obtain  a  clear  ide 
the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  let  us  tak 
example.  Suppose  the  nation  A  annually 
nishes  the  nation  B  a  thousand  tons  of  spun 
ton.  Why  does  B  buy  this  cotton  of  A  injstea 
spinning  it  itself?  Because  the  manufactorit 
A  are  so  situated  and  organized  as  to  pnx 
spun  cotton  in  better  quality  and  at  lower  [ 
than  manufactories  in  B  could  possibly  do: 
cause  the  nation  A  is  more  advanti^eously  sit 
ed  in  respect  to  the  conditions  for  the  manufac 
of  cotton.  If  it  were  not  so,  cotton  wouk 
manufactured  in  B  as  well  as  in  A.  But  he 
statesman  of  B  persiutdes  himself  that  it  woul 
useful  to  "  ravish  "  this  industry  from  the  fore 
er,  and  that  the  importation  of  cotton  thi 
should  be  interdicted.  Suppose  this  states) 
can  prevent  the  people  of  B  from  receiving 
thousand  tons  of  cotton  which  had  been  annu 
furnished  them  by  A,  as  is  possible  if  the  froc 
is  easy  to  guard,  and  is  provided  with  a  sufflc 
number  of  proved  and  well-paid  officers.  Supj 
he  also  promotes  the  erection  of  a  certain  nun 
of  mills  in  B  for  spinning  cotton.  Can  he  p 
these  spinning  mills  under  conditions  of  proc 
tion  as  favorable  as  those  of  the  mills  of  A?  '  • 
he  cause  cotton  to  be  spun  as  well  and  as  ocon 
ically  as  in  A?  No;  for  he  is  not  master  of 
natural  conditions  of  cotton  production:  tl 
he  can  not  change.  All  he  can  do,  is  to  prei 
cotton  which  has  been  spun  at  low  cost  from 
tering  B.  There  his  power  stops.  The  natio 
now  ceases  to  be  "  invaded  "  (this  is  the  co: 
crated  term  of  the  prohibitionist's  vocabulary] 
the  thousand  tons  of  spun  cotton  from  A. 
makes  its  own  cotton;  but  this  cotton  costs  n 
than  that  of  A,  and  is  of  a  poorer  quality; 
less  of  it  is  consequently  consumed.    Before  ] 
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hibition,  the  consumption  of  B  took  a  thousand 
toDS  of  sptin  cotton;  after  prohibition,  it  no  longer 
takes  more  than  six  or  seven  tenths  of  tliis  quan- 
tity; whence  results  a  diminution,  by  this  differ- 
ence, in  the  total  production  of  cotton.     Suppose, 
now,  that  the  nation  A  imitates  the  course  of  B, 
and  prohibits,  for  example,  the  importation  of 
spun  flax,  which  it  formerly  received  in  exchange 
for  its  supplies  of  cotton.    Flax  Will  begin  to  be 
spun  in  A;  but  as  it  will  be  spun  at  greater  cost 
than  in  B,  and  not  so  well,  the  total  production 
of  linen  will  in  turn  be  diminished.    Less  wilf  be 
produced  by  both  nations,  though  with  as  great  or 
greater  expenditure  of  effort  than  before;  and  one 
country  will  not  l>e  as  well  provided  with  linen, 
and  the  other  with  cotton.  —  At  the  time  when 
tliis  mischievous  policy  became  the  law  in  inter- 
natinnal  relations,  and  every  nation  was  trying  to 
"  ravish  "  mdnufactnres  from  foreigners,  a  very 
ipiiited  pamphlet  was  published  in  England,  un- 
der the  title  "  Monkey  Economists."    A  vignette 
representing  a  barrack  of  monkeys  served  as  a 
frontisiHeoe.     Half  a  dozen  monkeys,  placed  in 
teporate  compartments,  were  coming  to  receive 
their  i^ular  allowance;  but,  instead  of  each  one 
peaceably  consuming  the  portion  allotted  him  by 
his  keeper,  these  animals  were  each  maliciously 
attempting  to   "ravish"    the  portions  of   their 
neighbors,  without  perceiving  that  the  latter  were 
engaged  in  the  same  operation.    Thus  every  one 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  by  stealth 
that  which  could  iiave  been  easily  found  directly 
before  him;  and  the  common  fund  of  subsistence 
wag  diminished  by  all  that  was  wasted  or  lost  in 
the  scramble.  — Exactly  such  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  governments  which  have  adopted  the 
errors  of  the  prohibitory  system.    They  have  neg- 
lected tile  wealth  which  Providence   bestowed 
Bpon  them,  to  purloin  that  which  had  been  al- 
lotted to  their  neighbors.     They  have,  by  their 
mischievous  jealousy,  rendered  production  more 
difficult  and  less  abundant :  they  have  retarded 
the  growth  of  prosperity  among  the  people.    A 
statesman  who  imposes  a  prohibitory  or  protect- 
ive duty,  acts  precisely  the  reverse  of  an  inventor 
who  discovers  a  new  process  for  rendering  pro- 
doction  more  economical  and  more  perfect :  he 
invents  a  way  to  fender  production  more  expen- 
sive and  not  so  good:  he  invents  a  process  which 
compels  pe(^le  to  forsake  fertile  lands  and  pro- 
ductive mines,  to  cultivate  bad  lands  and  work 
poor  mines.    He  is  the  reverse  of  an  inventor:  he 
is  the  agent  of  barbarism,  as  an  inventor  is  the 
■gent  of  civilization.  —  This  becomes  stiil  more 
evident  when  we  examine  the  influence  of  the 
prohibitory  regime  on  progress  in  the  industries. 
Division  of  labor  is  one  chief  element  of  a  low- 
priced  market;  the  more  labor  is  divided,  the 
more  the  expense  of  production  is  reduced,  and 
the  more,  consequently,  prices  are  reduced.    The 
demonstrations  of  Adam  8mith  on  this  point  have 
become  classical.    But  on  what  conditions  can 
Isbor  become  more  and  more  subdivided?    On 
condition  that  it  can  find  a  continually  widening 


market.  "  As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging, "  said 
Adam  Smith  ("  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap, 
iii.),  "that  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labor, 
so  the  extent  of  this  division  mtist  always  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  •  *  It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  trade  as 
that  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day,  and  three  hun- 
dred working  days  in  a  year,  will  make  three 
hundred  thousand  nails  in  a  year.  But  in  such  a 
situation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  one 
thousand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work,  in  a  year." 
Division  of  labor,  then,  can  be  extended  only  as 
the  market  is  increased.  Hence  everything  that 
narrows  the  market  must  inevitably  retard  divis- 
ion of  labor  and  industrial  progress.  Now,  by 
systematically  taking  away  from  the  most  favored 
industries  a  part  of  their  market,  the  prohibitory 
system  compels  manufacturers  to  reduce  their 
scale  of  production,  and  to  divide  labor  less.  In 
cotton  manufacture,  for  example,  it  would  oblige 
the  spinners  to  spin  coarse  and  fine  numliers  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a 
few  numbers  or  to  one  alone.  Thus  production 
would  become  more  costly  and  less  perfect.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  if  prohibition  contracts  the 
business  of  the  established  firms,  it  gives  rise  to 
new  ones.  But  what  is  the  situation  of  these?  * 
Placed,  relatively  to  their  rivals,  in  unfavorable 
conditions  of  production,  they  can  not  create  a 
sale  for  their  products  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Now,  this  market  is  limited.  An  effort  is 
made,  it  is  true,  to  remedy  its  insufiSciency  by 
establishing  premiums  on  exports,  which  will  per- 
mit the  protected  industries  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  their  rivals.  But,  this  proceeding  be- 
ing extremely  costly  and  manifestly  unjust,  it 
can  be  employed  only  to  a  limited  degree.  On 
the  one  side,  then,  the  industry  situated  under 
favorable  natural  conditions  is  injured ;  and  on 
the  other,  establishments  which  prohibition  has 
made  to  spring  up  artificially,  find  themselves  so 
situated  that  they  can  not  extend  their  market 
without  imposing  the  most  onerous  sacrifices  on 
the  nation.  Thus  the  artificial  breaking  up  of  the 
markets,  occasioned  by  the  prohibit!^  r<!gime, 
has  everywhere  retarded  division  of  labor,  dimin- 
ished progress  in  the  industries,  and  at  the  same 
time  perpetuated  high  prices.  —  This  is  not  all. 
High  prices  are  not  the  only  evil  which  the  pro- 
hibitory regime  has  perpetuated,  if  not  engen- 
dered. To  this  evil  may  be  added  another  not 
less  disastrous,  viz.,  instability.  The  industries 
which  prohibition  makes  spring  up  under  unfa- 
vorable economic  conditions,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  fatal  lesions.  Let  the  prohibitory  duty 
which  permits  their  existence  become  lowered,  or 
surveillance  be  less  guarded  on  the  frontiers,  and 
they  will  infallibly  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
trade.  They  tlien  suffer  all  the  disasters  which 
are  consequent  on  industrial  panics,  and-  their 
very  existence  is  compromised.    They  resemble 
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those  hot-house  plants  which  perish  as  soon  as 
one  ceases  to  supply  them  with  the  fuel  necessary 
to  maintain  their  artificial  existence.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  national  industries  is  no  longer  secure. 
They  hare  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  true,  for  their 
home  market,  for  they  are  so  situated  as  to  defy 
foreign  competition;  but  the  markets  they  have 
been  able  to  create  abroad  are  essentially  precari- 
ous. At  any  moment  prohibition  may  take  from 
them  these  markets,  on  which  their  existence  in 
part  depends.  The  prohibitory  regime,  then, 
causes  production  to  be  accompanied  by  risk, 
und  this  inevitably  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
growth  of  industries  as  well  as  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workman.  —  Prohibitory  taxes  on  ex- 
ports are  generally  less  important  than  others, 
but  their  effects  are  no  more  salutary.  When  re- 
course has  been  had  to  them,  it  has  usually  been 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  restrict  the  exportation  of 
articles  of  subsistence  and  certain  raw  materials 
essential  to  the  industries  of  a  country.  Let  us 
see  how  they  operate.  Two  cases  may  occur: 
1st,  where  the  production  of  the  article  whose 
export  is  interfered  with,  is  limited  by  nature; 
2d,  where  it  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  In 
the  former  case,  which  is  the  more  rare,  prohibi- 
tion acts  at  first  simply  as  a  tax  levied  upon  cer- 
tain producers  for  the  benefit  of  certain  consumers. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  French  government 
'  should  prohibit  the  export  of  the  choicest  French 
wines.  What  would  result?  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  these  would  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  producers,  obliged  henceforth  to 
offer  their  whole  vintage  of  these  choice  wines  in 
the  home  market,  wotild  no  longer  derive  as  much 
profit  from  them.  They  would  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  class  of  French  consumers. 
Such  would  be  the  near  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  the  prohibitory  duty.  But  the  consumers 
would  have  to  suffer  in  their  turn.  The  best 
wines  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  home  con- 
Humers,  the  production  of  fine  wines  would  be 
discouraged.  No  attempt  would  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  inferior  wines,  lest  they  should  also  be 
taxed.  The  home  consumers  would  obtain,  it  is 
true,  the  best  wines  at  a  lower  price;  but  they 
would  have  to  renounce  the  advantages  they  might 
have  recei^bd  from  an  improvement  in  the  inferior 
wines.  The  final  result  of  it  all  would  be  that 
they  would  be  more  poorly  provided  with  fine 
wines,  and  would  have  to  pay  more  for  them.  — 
In  the  second  case, «.  «.,  where  production  may  be 
indefinitely  increased,  prohibition  on  export  would 
be  at  once  followed  by  diminished  production  of 
the  prohibited  article.  If  the  latter  were,  for  ex- 
ample, wheat  or  any  other  article  of  food,  or  silk, 
flax,  or  raw  hemp,  the  production  of  these  articles 
would  be  gradually  reduced  until  it  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  market.  Prices  would  doubtless 
fall  greatly  in  the  meantime ;  but  they  would 
again  rise.  In  fact,  the  diminished  market  would 
compel  producers  to  restrict  their  operations;  and 
those  who  produced  on  a  small  scale,  no  longer 
bdng  able  to  divide  their  labor  so  efficiently. 


would  eventually  be  driven  from  the  maricet, 
cause  production  would  have  become  more  co 
to  them.  The  remaining  producers  then  hav 
the  monopoly,  might  raise  prices  so  that  the  c 
sumer  would  in  the  end  suffer  from  a  meas 
originally  intended  for  his  benefit.  But  if 
object  of  the  prohibition  is  to  deprive  a  rival 
dustry  of  its  necessary  material,  this  selfish  nn 
ure  will  result  in  encouraging  the  production  i 
similar  article  abroad.  Thia  England,  by  putt 
a  high  export  duty  on  coal,  contributed  to  the 
veTopment  of  mineral  production  in  Belgiimi 
To  sum  up,  then,  high  prices  on  the  one  ha 
and  instability  on  the  other,  result  from  the  ] 
hibitory  regime;  the  high  prices  arising  from 
bad  conditions  of  production  in  which  this  rf  g 
places  the  industries,  and  the  obstacle  it  interp( 
to  division  of  labor,  when  it  does  not  cause  a  : 
nopoly;  and  the  instability  resulting  from  mo< 
cations  in  the  tariffs,  which  continually  prod 
panics  in  the  markets. — III.  OauaetvMehhemt 
to  the  ettahUAmeiU  of  tlte  Proieethe  or  PrdkM, 
Regime.  It  must  seem  astonishing  that  a  sys 
so  clearly  disastrous  to  the  people,  so  oppoaec 
progress  in  wealth  and  civilization,  coukl  fa 
become  established.  Its  origin  must  be  principi 
attributed  to  certain  circumstances  inherent  in 
condition  of  barbarism  and  war  in  the  midsl 
which  it  arose.  Nations,  which  had -been  fi 
their  commencement  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
most  continually  at  war,  could  not  exchange  tl 
products  in  any  permanent  or  regular  mam 
Each  was  obliged  to  provide  for  itself  most  of 
articles  of  its  consumption.  War  thai  acted 
an  artificial  obstacle  added  to  the  natural  obaU 
of  distances.  When  peace  succeeded  war,  ' 
artificial  obstacle  disappeared.  Unfortunately 
removal  was  only  accidental  and  temporary 
new  war  soon  arose,  when  the  obstacle  reai^>ea 
at  once.  Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  an  ides 
the  precise  effect  which  sudden  changes  of  i 
sort  might  have  on  the  state  of  production.  S 
pose  two  nations,  C  and  D,  the  first  supplying 
second  with  woolen  goods  while  receiving  in 
change  silk  goods.  A  war  arises,  and  exchan 
are  immediately  interrupted.  The  consumers 
D  can  no  longer  receive  the  woolen  goods  wh 
the  producers  of  C  had  been  accustomed  to  fun 
them.  The  consumers  of  C  are  deprived,  in  tl 
turn,  of  the  silk  goods  they  were  having  from 
Meanwhile,  the  demand  continues,  on  the  i 
side  for  wool  goods,  on  the  other  for  silk.  Tl 
then,  is  what  will  probably  h^pen.  The  ma 
facturers  of  woolen  goods  in  C,  whom  the  i 
has  deprived  of  their  market,  will  begin  to  [ 
duce  silks,  and  the  manufacturers  of  silks  in 
will  set  about  producing  woolen  goods.  £i 
nation  will  thus  succeed  in  obtaining,  as  bef 
the  war,  the  goods  it  needs.  To  be  sure,  the  c 
ditions  will  be  less  favorable.  The  silks  whicl 
will  manufacture  will  probably  be  dearer  and  i 
so  good  as  those  with  which  it  provided  itself 
D.  The  wool  goods  which  D  will  make  i 
probably  be  inferior  to  those  it  procured  in 
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but,  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  found  more  advantA- 
geous  to  employ  the  capital  and  the  labor  whose 
martlet  the  war  has  cut  oO,  than  to  leave  them 
idle;  on  both  sides,  also,  people  will  prefer  to  pay 
•  higher  price  for  the  goods  they  need,  than  to  do 
without  them.  The  war,  as  we  see,  compels  a 
rhange-of  place  of  certain  industries,  to  their  in- 
jury. It  ruins  the  most  vigorous  branches  of 
production,  those  which  had  tteen  able  to  create 
an  nuiside  market,  to  substitute  for  them  artificial 
industries  which  only  the  interruption  of  inter- 
national communication  can  malie  subsist.  But 
peace  comes  in  time:  and  the  protection  which  the 
war  gave  C  in  the  manufacture  of  sillis,  and  D  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  at  once  vanishes. 
It  is  evident  that  these  war  industries  must  suc- 
cumb, unless  an  equivalent  obstacle  is  substituted 
for  the  war,  in  order  to  protect  them.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  such  that  the  peace  can  be 
lasting,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  better  to  let  them 
succumb,  and  thus  permit  production  to  resume  its 
natural  place;  but  if  war  is  the  natural  condition 
of  communities,  if  peace  intervenes  only  as  a  short 
tnjce,  perhaps  it  will  be  preferable  to  renounce 
relations  whose  precarious  existence  is  a  contin- 
ual occasion  of  disastrous  perturbations.  Prohi- 
bition will  then  appear  as  a  veritable  insurance 
premimn  granted  the  industries  to  which  war  has 
given  rise,  and  whose  maintenance  it  has  rendered 
necescary.  —  Thus,  for  example,  the  prohibitory 
iiystem  became  considerably  extended  in  Europe 
and  America  at  the  close  of  the  continental  war. 
During  the  war  the  general  interruption  of  com- 
mnnication  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  industries  under  bad  economic 
conditions.  When  the  war  ceased,  the  manufact- 
orers  loudly  demanded  that  the  impediment  of 
prohibition  be  substituted  for  that  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them.  Oovemments  hastened  to  defer  to  their 
drmand.  This  was  unquestionably  a  great  mis- 
take; for,  at  a  time  when  peace  has  become  the 
normal  condition  of  communities,  prohibition  is  no 
longer  anything  but  a  costly  anachronism.  In 
this  new  situation  it  costs  less  to  suffer  the  per- 
tnitntions  which  a  temporary  war  may  cause  in 
international  relations,  than  to  pay  a  heavy  war 
premium  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  avoid  them. 
However,  one  can  conceive  how  the  prohibitory 
r^me  should  have  come  to  prevail  to  a  certain 
degree  at  the  close  of  a  war  which  convulsed  the 
world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  made  com- 
monities  retrograde  toward  barbarism.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
this  war  regime  could  have  been  extended  and 
made  worse,  as  it  was,  long  after  peace  had  be- 
come established.  This  is  connected  with  certain 
effects  of  prohibition,  of  which  it  is  important  to 
lake  account. —  We  have  spoken  above  of  a  states- 
inan  who  should  establish  prohibitions  or  protect- 
ive duties  as  the  reverse  of  an  inventor.  Let  us 
poisue  the  comparison,  and  we  shall  discover  the 
■DotiTes  which  have  contributed  to  extend  and 
make  more  burdensome  the  prohibitory  r<!gime 
in  time  of  peace.  Suppose  that  an  inventor  dis- 
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covers  a  process  which  permits  a  saving  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production  of  a  certain 
article:  by  lowering  the  price  of  that  article  6 
per  cent,  he  will  obtain  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  and  realize  besides  a  good  profit. 
This  profit  is  the  difference  between  the  saving 
effected  and  the  amount  by  which  the  price  has 
been  lowered,  and  constitutes  the  remuneration 
for  the  invention.  Now,  what  takes  place  when  a 
prohibitory  duty  is  imposed?  An  artificial  deficit 
is  immediately  produced  in  the  market,  and  this 
deficit  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  price.  A. 
certain  article  which  was  procured  at  an  average 
price  of  twenty  cents,  for  example,  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  under  thirty  cents.  This  is  an  arti- 
ficial enhancement  by  one-half,  and  is  caused  by 
the  rupture  of  communication  t)etween  the  for- 
eign producers  and  the  home  consumers.  Sup- 
pose the  prohibited  article  could  be  produced  in 
the  coimtry  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-two 
cents:  capital  would  be  invested  in  that  new  in- 
dustry; for  it  would  receive,  besides  the  ordinary 
profits  of  other  branches  of  production,  an  ex- 
traordinary premium  equal  to  eight  cents.  This 
premium  would  result  from  the  difference  be- 
tween th^  price  at  which  tlie  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  and  the  artificial  price 
which  prohibition  has  created.  It  is  then  mani- 
fest that  if  the  profits  of  invention  are  based  on 
the  lowering  of  prices,  those  of  prohibition  are 
based  in  just  the  same  way  on  their  enhancement. 
—  But  is  the  extraordinary  premium  arising  from 
prohibition  lasting?  Must  not  the  profits,  in  the 
protected  industries  finally  fall  to  the  level  of 
those  in  other  branches  of  production,  as  a  result 
of  home  competition?  That  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  protected  industry.  If  the  indus- 
try is  one  whose  essential  elements  are  not  limited 
in  the  country,  the  premium  will  have  only  a 
temporary  character;  for  new  manufactories  will 
be  established  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
mium as  long  as  it  shall  continue.  Homo  compe- 
tition will  then  lower  prices  so  much  as  to  destroy 
the  premium.  Sometimes  even  the  increase  of  the 
protected  industry  will  not  stop  at  its  necessary 
limit,  and  prices  will  suddenly  fall  below  the  ex- 
penses of  production.  The  result  will  be  a  panic, 
which  will  swallow  up  a  good  part  of  the  profits 
from  the  premium  which  enhanced  prices.  Prices 
will  afterward  rise  again ;  but  the  protected  in- 
dustry will  have  ceased  to  realize  profits  greater 
than  those  of  other  branches  of  production.  Its 
patent  will  have  expired,  to  use  an  apt  phrase  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  It  will  be  otherwise  if  the  pro- 
tected industry  is  not  capable  of  unlimited  exten- 
sion; if  it  is,  for  example,  grain  culture  in  a  coun- 
try where  land  adapted  to  raising  wheat  is  scarce, 
or  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  or  lead,  in  coun- 
tries where  mineral  deposits  are  rare.  In  such 
cases,  the  enhanced  price  may  be  obtained  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  prohibition  has  increased  the 
price  from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  supply  will  be 
sufllciently  small  not  only  to  maintain  this  price, 
but  even  to  increase  it  gradually  with  the  increase 
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of  population  and  public  wealth.  Then  the  hold- 
ers of  natural  protected  monopolies,  such  as  land 
or  mines,  will  see  their  profits  increase  every  year; 
they  will  continually  grow  rich  without  having  to 
take  the  least  trouble.  —  But,  whether  the  premi- 
um which  enhances  prices  be  lasting  or  tempora- 
ry, the  allurement  of  that  premium  is  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  multiply  prohibitions. 
What  more  tempting,  in  fact?  While  money  is 
so  difficult  to  win  under  the  abominable  law  of 
competition,  here  is  a  process  discovered,  by  the 
aid  of  which  one  can  grow  rich  by  turning  over 
his  hand.  Who  would  not  hasten  to  use  and 
to  abuse  so  marvelous  a  process?  Who  would 
not  manage  to  work  the  machine  to  manufacture 
premiums,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  material? 
To  be  sure,  these  premiums  can  be  obtained  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  or  impoverishment  of  oth- 
ers; they  constitute  a  manifest  spoliation,  a  verit- 
able brigandage.  But  docs  one  stop  for  such 
slight  considerations  when  a  fortune  is  in  ques- 
tion? Besides,  is  pot  this  spoliation  legal?  Is  not 
this  brigandage  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations?  Is  it  not  universally  admitted 
tiiat  one  may  confiscate,  by  means  of  a  simple 
statute,  the  trade  of  a  foreign  industry,  and  im- 
pose on  the  "protected  nation  "  an  extra  tax  to 
enhance  the  price,  payable  into  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  confiscated  trade?  —  Mean- 
while, theorists  are  taking  it  into  their  head  to 
denounce  so  unjust  and  disastrous  a  violation  of 
property  rights.  They  demand  liberty  of  the  ex- 
changes, invoking  justice  and  urging  the  interests 
of  the  masses.  But  there  is  no  embarrassment  in 
replying  to  these  theorists.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  accused  of  propounding  a  theory;  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  the  accusation  is 
enough  to  condemn  them.  Then,  search  is  made 
in  the  old  arsenal  of  popular  errors  and  favorite 
prejudices,  for  all  sorts  of  redoubtable  weapons 
which  people  use  to  crush  so  pernicious  a  theory. 
By  the  same  reasoning  that  caused  inventors  in 
former  times  to  be  persecuted  and  derided,  the 
promoters  of  freedom  of  the  exchanges  are  treated 
as  dangerous  dreamers,  while  the  supporters  of 
the  prohibitory  rt'gime  are  considered  as  benefact- 
ors of  humanity.  —  The  list  is  long  of  the  soph- 
isms which  have  been  employed  to  disguise  the 
true  motives  for  the  raising  of  custom  house  bar- 
riers since  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace. 
Often,  it  is  true,  these  sophisms  were  employed  in 
good  faith  by  persons  who  thought,  that,  by  en- 
riching themselves  by  means  of  the  international 
depredations  of  prohibition,  they  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  their  native 
land.  Almost  always,  too,  ignorance  of  sound 
economic  notions  has  been  so  general,  that  the 
act  of  profiting  by  premiums  which  raised  prices 
while  establishing  an  industry  contrary  to  nature, 
was  considered,  even  by  the  victims  of  prohibi- 
tion, as  a  work  of  patriotic  devotion.  We  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  all  the  sophisms  which  have 
been  forged  to  justify  prohibition  and  glorify  the 
prohibitionists.    This  would  be  an  endless  task. 


We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  tb 
most  frequently  employed.  —  IV.  Beeieu  of 
Sophitmt  cf  ProteeUonitU.  1.  That  a  nation  tho 
not  aUovi  ittsff  to  become  dependent  on  foreign  exn 
triei,  etpeetallyfor  artielet  of  prime  neeestUg.  T 
argument  was  the  most  important  of  those  wh 
were  brought  forward  by  English  prohibition: 
against  the  free  traders  who  advocated  the  rep 
of  the  com  laws.  "Is  it  not,"  they  said,  " 
nouncing  our  political  independence,  to  put  o 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
foreigners  for  the  means  of  subsistence?  Wa 
not  a  nation  from  which  its  enemies  cut  off  s 
plies  be  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion?  "  ] 
what  more  chimerical'  than  such  an  apprefa 
sion?  When  two  nations  effect  exchanges,  is 
the  dependence  which  results  from  them  muto 
If  England  depends  for  the  means  of  subsistei 
on  Russia,  France  and  the  United  States,  do 
these  three  countries  in  their  turn  depend  u| 
England  for  their  supplies  of  iron,  coed,  cot 
goods,  wool  fabrics,  etc.  ?  Besides,  even  if  E 
land  should  become  embroiled  with  most  of 
nations  which  supply  her  with  grain,  could 
not,  for.a  small  advance  in  price,  supply  the  d 
cit  from  other  nations?  Did  not  the  gigantic  f( 
of  the  continental  blockade  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  commercially  isolating  a  powei 
nation?  And  as  to  a  small  nation,  do  not 
commercial  relations  which  such  a  nation  est 
lishes  abroad  furnish  it  with  new  guarantees 
independence,  by  attaching  to  its  cause  all  the 
terests  which  it  has  been  able  to  conjoin  to 
own? — One  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of 
anti-corn  law  league  in  England,  Mr.  W.  J.  F 
shows  up  with  marvelous  skill  the  superannua 
character  of  the  argument  for  independence 
foreigners,  in  the  following  celebrated  paasa 
"Independence  of  foreigners,"  he  says,  "is 
favorite  theme  of  the  aristocracy.  But  sui 
the  squire  is  not  consistent  when  be  exclaj 
against  foreign  supplies.  Let  us  examine  his  1 
A  Prejieh  cook  dresses  his  dinner,  and  a  8i 
valet  dresses  him  for  his  dinner.  The  li 
whom  he  hands  from  the  drawing  room, 
adorned  with  pearls  which  never  grew  within 
shell  of  a  Britith  oyster,  and  the  feathers  wh 
nod  in  her  plume  belonged  to  no  barnyard  fo 
The  viands  of  his  table  come  from  tilgium, 
wines  from  the  Shine  or  the  Shone.  His  eyes 
delighted  with  flowers  from  South  America,  t 
his  nose  with  a  leaf  from  North  America. 
horse  is  Aralrian,  and  his  favorite  dog  of  tbe 
Bernard  breed.  His  gallery  is  enriched  w 
FUmish  paintings  and  Oreek  statues.  Does 
seek  diversion?  He  goes  to  hear  Saltan  singi 
singing  Oerman  music,  all  followed  by  a  Fre. 
ballet.  Does  he  rise  to  judicial  honors?  The 
mine  which  decorates  his  shoulders  was  ne 
before  on  the  back  of  a  Britieh  beast.  His  xa. 
even  is  a  picnic  of  exotic  contributions.  ] 
philosophy  and  poetry  come  from  Greece  i 
Some,  his  geometry  fr«m  Alexandria,  his  arithi 
tic  from  Arai»ia,  and  his  religion  from  Paiali 
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His  infant  teeth  were  pressed  on  coral  from  the 
Indian  eeean;  and  when  he  dies,  sculptured  mar- 
ble from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  will  adorn  his 
tombl    And  this  is  the  man  who  says,  '  Let  us  be 
independent  of  foreigners!'"  —  2.   l%ai  a  nation 
thould  avoid  large  purchaies  from  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  preteat  an  exhauttion  of  it»  stock  of 
moneff.    Here  we  see  the  old  sophism  of  balance 
<f  trade.    This  sophism,  formerly  on  every  one's 
Up*,  is  now  much  less  employed,  English  protec- 
tionists, in  particular,  seeming  ashamed  of  using 
it.     That    an    argument,   formerly   so   general, 
should  have  become  thus  discredited,  is  due  to 
several  causes :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  deadly 
war  the  economists  have  waged  against  the  doc- 
trine of  balance  of  trade;  then,  to  the  decrease 
in  the  relative  importance  of  Importations  and 
«xportationa  of   money  in  transactions  between 
people  of   different  nations ;   finally,  to   experi- 
ence, which  successively  demonstrated  that  the 
suppression  of  custom  house  barriers  between  the 
'different  provinces  of  France,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  between  the  states  of  the  ZoU- 
verein,  was  followed  by  none  of  the  monetary 
disasters  predicted  by  the  advocates  of  the  mer- 
cantile theory.    However,  the  prejudice  has  not 
disappeared;  and  so  long  as  the  laws  of  monetary 
circulation  are  not  commonly  understood,  it  will 
be  possible  to  stir  up  the  masses  against  freedom 
«t  exchange,  by  alarming  them  with  the  phantom 
«f  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  money.    (See 
Baiakce  of  Trade.) — 8.  That  it  is  neettsary  to 
hoK  jnvteetive  duties,  as  a  eompmsoUion  for  the 
taxes  imposed  on  home  industries.    It  the  English 
protecUomsts  made  little  use  of  the  sophism  about 
the  exliaustion  of  money,  they  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  abundant  use  of  that  on  eompensatory  duties. 
"The  English  farmers,"  they  said,  "bear  taxes 
more  numerous  and  more  severe  than  those  of 
Rnssian  farmers.     Is  it  not  just  to  make  compen- 
«tion  tor  the  difference,  by  a  protective  duty? 
b  it  not  just  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  home 
production  with  those  of  the  foreign?"    Now,  in 
the  fint  place,  do  these  differences  in  the  figures 
of  the  taxes  always  signify  what  they  seem  to 
signify?    It  was  certainly  true  that  the  English 
farmers  did  pay  more  taxes  than  their  Russian 
competitors.     But  did  they  not  also  enjoy  more 
compfete  security  and  freedom?    Were  they  not 
better  protected  against  spoliation  and  despotism? 
aad  was  not  this  greater  liberty  and  security  fully 
«n  equivalent  for  the  greater  taxes  they  had  to 
pay?    In  the  second  place,  can  protection  really 
compensate  for  the  burdens  which  excessive  tax- 
ation imposes  on  production?   Protect  home  agri- 
cnlture  in  a  country  like  England,  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  is  more  encumbered  by  taxes  than  its 
rivals,  and  you  will  doubtless  provide  a  compen- 
sation to  farmers,  by  permitting  them  to  increase 
the  price  of  their  products.    But  upon  whom  will 
fall  the  burden  from  which  you  have  relieved 
them?    Upon  all  the  other  branches  of  produc- 
tion, which  will  pay  more  dearly  for  their  raw 
materials  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 


workmen.  What  is  gained  on  one  side  is  lost  on 
another.  Unless  a  way  can  be  found  by  which  a 
tax  which  enters  the  treasury  can  be  paid  by  no- 
I>ody,  compensatory  duties  can  not  relieve  pro- 
duction. Now,  if  they  can  neither  destroy  nor 
diminish  the  evil  necessarily  connected  with  the 
existence  of  every  tax,  of  what  use  is  it  to  change 
the  place  of  the  evil? — 4.  TTuit  home  U^or  must  be 
protected,  to  prevent  the  number  of  emptoj/ments  di- 
minishing in  consequence  of  foreign  competition, 
and  thus  to  guarantee  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
the  toorkmen.  This  sophism  is  worthy  of  notice, 
because  it  gives  prohibition  the  attractive  appear- 
ance of  philanthropy.  If  landholders  and  manu- 
facturers loudly  demand  prohibitory  legislation, 
it  is  not  to  realize  extraordinary  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  rivals;  O  no!  it  is  only  to  secure 
work  and  good  wages  for  the  workmen  of  their 
country;  it  is  to  keep  the  laboring  classes  from 
the  sad  results  of  unlimited  competition,  etc., etc. 
But  if  such  were  the  only  aim  of  the  prohibition- 
ists, would  they  confine  themselves  to  interdict- 
ing products  from  abroad?  Would  they  not  pro- 
hibit, above  all,  the  importation  of  foreign  work- 
men who  come  into  competition  with  their  own? 
Do  we,  however,  observe  that  they  abstain  from 
employing  foreign  workmen,  even  at  the  times 
when  they  most  energetically  plead  the  necessity 
of  protecting  "home  labor"?  No:  they  have 
no  scruples  of  this  sort.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
tradiction between  their  argument  and  their  con- 
duct. (See  Emigration.)  Now,  is  it  true  that 
the  prohibitory  system  increases  the  number  of 
places  in  which  men  can  be  employed,  in  the 
country?  Let  us  see.  We  have  observed  that 
prohibitions  have  just  the  opposite  effect  on  prices 
from  that  produced  by  new  machines;  that  by 
inducing  certain  industries  to  put  themselves  in 
bad  economic  conditions,  and  by  impeding  prog- 
ress in  division  of  labor,  they  bring  about  in- 
crease of  prices,  while  new  machines  cause  re- 
duced prices.  Now,  do  machines  diminish  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  production?  Does 
not  experience,  on  the  contrary,  attest  that  their 
final  result  has  been  to  increase  it,  by  the  general 
increase  of  consumption?  Are  there  not  to-day, 
for  instance,  more  men  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry,  than  there  were  before  the  steam  engine 
and  the  mule  jenny  had  transformed  that  indus- 
try? A  man  who  should  propose  to  break  the 
spinning  machines  and  the  looms  of  to-day,  to 
replace  them  by  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  hand 
loom,  in  order  to  give  more  chances  for  employ- 
ing workmen,  would  justly  be  deemed  insane. 
But  if  new  machines  result  at  last  in  an  increa!>6 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  must  not 
prohibition  diminish  the  number?  If  we  look  at 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  in  what  re- 
spect are  the  errors  of  the  prohibitionists  better 
than  those  of  the  destroyers  of  machines? — By 
making  the  cost  greater,  the  prohibitory  system 
diminishes  consumption,  and  consequently  pro- 
duction, and  the  number  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment.   This  is  bow  it  protects  home  labor. 
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But  does  it  not,  at  least,  tend  to  give  it  more  sta- 
bility? Does  it  not  afford  security  to  the  work- 
man against  industrial  panics,  as  the  prohibition- 
ists aiBrm?  or  is  the  contrary  the  case?  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  prohibitory  system,  by  put- 
ting industries  at  the  mercy  of  the  changing  opin- 
ions of  legislators,  has  introduced  a  constant  con- 
dition of  instabilityin  all  branches  of  production: 
we  have  seen  that  tariff  changes  are  likely  to  en- 
gender industrial  panics.  Must  not  the  dreadful 
crises  vrhich  have  so  painfully  affected  the  sub- 
sistence of  workmen,  be  attributed  to  the  incessant 
perturbations  which  the  prohibitory  system  has 
occasioned  in  the  markets?  The  history  of  mod- 
em industry  gives  us  strange  lessons  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  may  read  on  its  every  page  of  the  cruel 
evils  which  this  system  for  "protecting  national 
Imbor"  has  brought  upon  the  laboring  classes. 
(See  Paupkhism.) — 5.  That  ncUionality  should  be 
made  the  ba*i»  of  the  syitem  of  exchangee.  This  ar- 
gument was  the  basis  of  Dr.  List's  national  system 
of  political  economy.  But  in  studying  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  states,  and  examining  into 
tide  elements  which  constitute  them,  one  readily 
perceives  that  nationality  can  not  serve  as  a  basis 
to  a  system  of  exchanges.  States  have  been 
formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  conquest,  and  en- 
larged either  by  royal  alliances,  by  wars,  or  by 
diplomacy.  No  economic  consideration  has  con- 
trolled their  formation.  When  the  map  of  Europe 
was  made  over  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  for  ex- 
ample, did  any  one  consult  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustries and  the  commerce  of  the  peoples  whose 
nationality  they  were  changing?  Did  any  one 
ssk  whether  the  situation  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  of  the  other  countries  which  were  then  sep- 
arated from  the  French  empire,  rendered  that 
separation  advantageous  or  injurious  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned?  Xo:  the  question  was  not  even 
mooted.  Political  considerations  and  diplomatic 
intrigues  alone  decided  the  new  configuration  of 
the  states.  Why  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  exchanges  based  on 
pretended  economic  necessities,  in  states  whose 
formation  was  controlled  by  no  economic  views, 
states  of  which  the  chances  of  war  and  of  alli- 
ances alone  decided  the  boundaries?  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  al>surdity  to  transform  these  boundaries, 
which  the  hazard  of  events  has  alone  determined, 
and  which  it  may  enlarge  or  contract  to-morrow, 
into  rational  limits  of  the  exchanges?  Is  not  an 
economic  system  founded  on  a  political  basis  and 
politically  modifiable,  a  monstrosity  which  good 
sense  rejects?  —  6.  ff  the  protective  tyetem  did  nut 
exist,  it  tuould  perhaps  be  well  not  to  invent  it;  but 
to  altempt  to  destroy  it  to-day  would  be  to  proiwunee 
a  death  sentence  on  a  multitude  of  industries,  to 
occasion  ruinous  displacements  of  capital  and  of 
labor,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  pointed  out  above  the 
striking  analogy  between  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
machine  and  the  suppression  of  a  prohibition. 
The  result  of  each  is  to  substitute  a  good  market 
for  a  high-priced  one,  and  abundance  for  penury. 
But  all  progress,  from  whatever  source,  is  accom- 


panied by  some  disturbance.  Must  we  renou 
a  permanent  advantage,  to  avoid  this  transi 
disturbance?  Must  we  give  up  new  machii 
new  methods,  new  ideas,  under  pretense  that  tl 
disturb  the  old  machines,  the  old  methods, 
old  ideas?  Shall  we  immobilize  humanity 
prevent  some  change  of  employments?  Let 
hear  Dr.  Bowring  on  this  subject,  in  his  speecl 
the  cougr&ss  of  economists,  at  Bruxelles,  in  li 
where  he  admirably  refuted  this  paralytic  ob 
tion:  "The  displacement  of  capital,"  he  si 
"the  displacement  of  capital !  Why,  it  is  a  s 
of  progress.  Has  not  the  plow  displaced 
spade?  What  became  of  the  copyists  after 
invention  of  printing?  •  •  We  formerly  : 
thousands  of  little  boats  on  the  Thames:  w 
has  become  of  them,  now  that  the  Thames  is  : 
rowed  by  hundreds  of  steamboats?  But  are 
the  interests  of  the  workman  himself  subser 
by  so  rapid  and  economical- means  of  transpo 
tion?  The  first  time  I  ever  went  to  London  I '. 
to  pay  four  shillings  to  go  from  one  part  of 
city  to  the  other:  to-day  I  make  the  same  ' 
for  six  pence;  and  if  yon  ask  how  this  has  b 
brought  about,  I  answer:  by  the  displacemen 
labor  and  capital.  This  displacement  may 
found  everywhere.  I  was  bom  in  a  town  wb 
figures  in  the  commercial  history  of  my  coum 
I  have  seen  there,  at  Exeter,  an  entire  indusi 
the  woolen  industry,  abandoned.  I  have  seen 
the  port  of  that  city,  ships  from  all  countr 
and  have  heard  my  ancestors  speak  of  their  r 
tions  with  most  distant  lands.  But  as  soon 
steam  was  introduced  into  manufactories,  I 
being  dear  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  inc 
try  removed  to  where  it  was  cheap.  Well,  c 
tal  was  displaced;  but  the  population  has  ne^ 
theless  increased.  When  I  left  Exeter  the  po 
lation  was  25,000  inhabitants;  now  it  is  40,( 
The  workmen  have  taken  up  other  employmei 
But  what  has  displaced  labor?  What  has  i 
placed  capital?  What  has  displaced  industri 
What  has  put  them  on  a  false  basis?  W 
has  built  upon  sand?  Prohibition.  What, 
ask,  is  to  found  the  industries  on  a  rock  wh 
can  not  be  moved?'' — But  do  the  displaceme 
which  the  substitution  of  free  exchanges  for  [ 
hibition  may  occasion,  occur  on  so  large  a  sc 
as  has  been  attributed  to  them?  Would  the 
vent  of  free  trade  become  the  signal  for  the  r 
of  a  multitude  of  industries?  Would  one  see 
tire  countries  deserted  for  others,  as  the  proh 
tion  pessimists  affirm?  Observation  and  exp 
ence  agree  in  contradicting  these  gloomy  pre* 
tions.  The  London  exposition  convinced  • 
most  prejudiced  minds  that  the  great  industi 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  were  ii 
nearly  equal  state  of  advancement,  and  that 
people  possessed  a  decidedly  marked  superior 
over  their  rivals.  "The  crystal  palace,"  si 
Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  letters  on  i 
London  exposition,  "  is  a  good  place  to  prove  t 
similarity,  this  fraternity,  this  equality  of  the 
dustries  of  the  principal  nations  of  western  civ 
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taticm.    It  is  manifest  there,  it  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention.     When  I  go  from  the  English  de- 
partment to  the  French,  thence  to  tliat  occupied 
by  the  Zollverein,  or  to  the  Swiss,  or  the  Belgian, 
or  the  Dutch,  I  find  articles  of  nearly  equal  merit, 
which  g^ve  evidence  of  nearly  the  same  aptitude 
and  experience,  and  at  nearly  the  same  pricbs. 
This  is  more  especially  manifest  in  regard  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  especially  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  complete  our  exhibit  at  London  by  recalling 
the  articles  we  had  in  Marigny  Square  in  1849, 
of  which  the  abused  producers  refused  to  send 
specimens  to  London.   In  thus  speaking  of  equal- 
ity, I  do  not  mean  that  the  productions  of  the 
principal  nations  are  identical:  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  diverse,  they  have  their  peculiar  stamp. 
They  reveal  special  industrial  aptitudes,  a  distinct 
originality,  but  they  manifest  a  nearly  equal  de- 
gree of  advancement.     If  one  is  surpassed  in  one 
kind  of  articles,  it  is  first  in  anoUier,  perhaps 
similar  and  equally  difficult:   and  we  can  not 
doubt,  that,  with  a  little  incentive,  each  nation 
could  equal  the  one  which  excels  it  in  any  par- 
ticular product.    If  prime  materials  were  equally 
cheap  everywhere  (and  they  would  be  if  the  leg- 
ialaton  of  certain  countries  would  abolish  the 
irhoUy  artificial  causes  of  high  prices  which  it 
has  pleased   them  to  multiply),  the  expense  at 
which  the  manufactured  articles  could  be  pro- 
duced would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  the  several 
countries  woukl  have  markets  about  equally  low 
priced." — A.  well-known  French  manufacturer, 
Jean  Dolf us,  corroborated  the  statements  of  Chev- 
alier, and  showed  how  the  prohibitory  regime 
had  resulted  in  preventing  the  cotton  industry 
in  France  from  adopting  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery.   "We  do  not,"  he  says,  "keep  pace 
with  England  in  industrial  progress.     Ten  years 
ago  they  commenced  there  to  substitute  machines 
which  twist  the  thread  on  the  pirn  without  the  aid 
of  a  workman  for  the  old  spinning  machines:  to- 
day, for  certain  numbers,  no  other  machines  exist. 
All  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  improvement. 
With  OS,  on  the  contrary,  people  still  make  money 
while  using  very  antiquated  machines;  and  the 
sum  appropriated  to  compensate  for  the  annual 
depreciations,  at  least  in  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
is  scarcely  necessary,  for  it  is  not  generally  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  machines.      Why  have 
not  the  improvements  adopted  in  England  be- 
come necessary  in  France f    Because  all  remain  in 
the  old  way,  and  continue  to  make  spun  goods 
that  could  be  manufactured  at  much  less  expense, 
by  a  Uttle  additional  outlay.    My  house  has  a 
spmmng  mill  of  25.000  spindles,  30,000  of  which 
are  for  calico:  it  could,  by  replacing  its  looms,  a 
part  of  which  are  nearly  forty  years  old,  spin  a 
UlogTamme  twenty  centimes  cheaper  than  it  does 
toHlay:  but  home  competition  is  not  sufficient  to 
compel  them  to  do  it.     Is  not  this  conclusive? 
Who  pays  the  twenty  centimes?    The  consumer, 
the  country.    The  committee  for  the  protection  of 
national  labor  did  not  think  it  best  to  change  our 
looms,  because  many  spinners    might    thus  be 


thrown  out  of  employment.  But  can  we  with 
impunity  resist  progress  thus?  On  this  principle 
we  sliould  return  to  the  spinning  wheel,  and  regret 
all  the  mechanical  progress  realized  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  If  spinning  can  be  done  more  eco- 
nomically, consumption  will  increase;  more  cotton 
goods  will  be  sold,  more  machines  will  be  con- 
structed, and  more  labor  will  lie  needed."  (See 
the  corroborative  testimony  of  D.  A.  Wells,  when 
a  special  tariff  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
government,  showing  how  the  protective  tariff  has 
operated  in  the  United  States  to  keep  in  use  in- 
ferior machines  long  since  discarded  in  England. 
— E.  J.  L.)  —  Thus,  in  the  view  of  manufactiu*- 
eiB  themselves,  the  prohibitory  regime  retard* 
production.  Let  this  regime  be  al)olished,  and 
every  industry  which  is  located  under  favorable 
natural  conditions  will  inevitably  become  consid- 
erably extended.  It  will  doubtless  then  lie  neces- 
sary to  exercise  more  intelligence,  activity  and 
energy,  in  order  to  preserve  and  increase  one's 
trade;  for  freedom  of  exchange  is  not  so  easy  a 
couch  as  prohibition.  Every  industry  would  be 
at  once  obliged  to  employ  every  new  improvement 
to  keep  up  with  its  rivals.  But  would  not  human- 
ity as  a  whole  profit  by  the  great  impulse  produc- 
tion would  have  received?  Would  not  people  be 
more  abundantly  provided  with  all  things,  and 
their  minds,  kept  active  by  necessity,  become  more 
accessible  to  light?  Necessity  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  progress,  and  the  chief  result  of  free- 
dom of  exchange  will  be  to  render  progress  more 
and  more  necessary.  Look,  for  example,  at  Brit- 
ish agriculture.  How  many  times  the  prohibi- 
tionists had  predicted  that  it  could  not  endure  the 
competition  of  the  United  States,  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia! How  many  times  they  had  depicted  its  field* 
devastated,  its  laborers  ruined  and  dispersed,  by 
the  storm  of  free  trade,  and  old  England,  deprived 
of  this  main-stay  of  her  power,  disappearing  from 
the  list  of  nationsi  Well,  the  com  laws  have  been 
abolished,  free  trade  is  enthroned,  and  what  has 
become  of  British  agriculture?  Has  it  stmk  in  the 
storm?  Has  its  capital  been  destroyed,  and  ite 
fields  submerged  by  the  "  deluge  of  foreign  grain  "t 
Have  proprietors  and  farmers  carried  into  effect 
their  threat  to  emigrate  to  America,  abandoning 
their  fields  to  the  thorn  and  the  briar?  No.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  com  laws  been  repealed,  when  the  agri- 
culttirists,  redoubling  their  efforts,  made  improve- 
ment the  order  of  the  day  on  every  hand.  The 
old  instruments  and  the  old  methods  were  aban- 
doned; and  agriculture,  so  long  given  over  to 
routine,  took  rank  among  the  most  progressive 
industries.  Thus  transformed  under  the  strong 
pressure  of  foreign  competition,  it  now  laughs  at 
the  phantom  which  formerly  gave  it  apprehension. 
And  this  was  an  industry  which  was  to  be  infal- 
libly ruined  by  free  trade  I  —  Observing,  then,  aa 
Chevalier  and  Blanqui  did  at  the  universal  exposi- 
tion at  London,  the  condition  of  the  industries  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  investigating  carefully 
the  results  already  obtained  by  tariff  reforms,  one 
becomes  convinced   that  the  ruinous   displaoe- 
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ments  of  production,  the  destruction  of  protected 
indostries,  and  so  many  other  calamities,  which, 
according  to  the  prohibitionists,  were  inevitably  to 
accompany  the  advent  of  liberty  of  the  exchanges, 
were  vain  phantoms.  One  also  acquires  the  con- 
viction that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  would 
strengthen  and  develop  industries,  instead  of  com- 
promising and  ruining  them.  —  Here  we  terminate 
our  review  of  the  sophisms  of  the  prohibitionists, 
although  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted.  But 
these  unsound  arguments  have  been  refuted  by  all 
the  economists  in  succession  since  Adam  Smith 
and  Turgot.  An  especially  lively  and  satirical 
refutation  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bastiat's  SopJi- 
umes  EcoTunnigues,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
—  V.  Conclusion.  Freedom  of  exchanges  tends 
to  produce  a  cheaper  market  and  to  favor  stability. 
Should  it  become  permanently  established,  the 
industries,  having  no  restriction  as  to  market, 
would  have  all  the  development  of  which  they  dre 
capable.  At  the  same  time  they  would  acquire  a 
maximum  of  stability,  by  ceasing  to  be  based  on  a 
precarious  foundation.  To  the  high  prices  and 
instability  inherent  in  the  artificial  regime,  would 
succeed  a  return  to  the  order  instituted  by  Provi- 
dence. Now,  is  it  chimerical  to  count  on  progress 
so  beneficent?  Is  free  trade  an  economic  ideal 
which  we  are  interdicted  from  attaining?  Is  it  a 
pure  Utopia,  a  humanitarian  dream,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  prohibition  afSrm?  Observe  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  then  reply.  Is  not  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  interests  of  our  time,  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  intercommunication?  Are  not 
all  civilized  nations  multiplying  railroads,  electric 
telegraphs,  and  other  means  of  intercourse?  Are 
not  steam  and  electricity  having  a  constantly  in- 
creasing effect  in  diminishing  the  natural  obstacle 
of  distance?  Now,  what  is  the  economic  result 
of  all  this?  It  is  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
exchanges.  Railroads,  steamboats,  electric  tele- 
graphs, are  powerful  instruments  in  destroying 
distance,  to  the  profit  of  the  exchanges  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  people  to  people.  But  lol  while 
nations  are  imposing  on  themselves  gigantic  sacri- 
fices to  multiply  the  ways  which  facilitate  the  ex- 
changes, they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining 
the  prohibitory  system,  which  interrupts  them  I 
They  would  stimulate  exchange  with  one  hand, 
and  cut  it  off  with  the  other!  Such  a  flagrant 
contradiction  must  eventually  impress  all  minds. 
Either  steam  locomotion  and  the  electric  telegraph 
must  be  abandoned,  or  else  the  prohibitory  system 
must  fall;  for  the  simultaneous  existence  of  these 
agents  of  civilization  and  of  this  relic  of  barbarism 
is  absurd.  But  there  is  small  likelihood  that 
steam  locomotion  and  the  electric  telegraph  will 
be  abandoned.  The  prohibitory  r^^'gime,  however, 
has  received  severe  blows.  €k)vemment8  have 
finally  perceived  that  prohibitory  duties  brought 
them  nothing,  and  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
operation  to  substitute  for  them  revenue  taxes. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  this  position  as  the  starting 
point  of  his  financial  policy,  and  the  budget  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  accounts  showed  n  continual 


deficit  before  the  reforms  of  Peel,  afterward  p 
sented  a  regular  surplus  revenue.  A  similar 
form  in  the  United  States  gave  like  results  in  18S 
Under  reduced  tariff  duties,  exports  doubled,  a 
the  revenue  was  increased  $50,000,000.  Financ 
necessities  thus  combine  with  economic  necet 
ties  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  our  age, 
put  an  end  to  the  prohibitory  regime.  Pro 
bitions  may  be  compared  to  the  chains  which  wi 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  bar  the  streets.  In  c 
day  they  are  a  vestige  of  a  system  of  defei 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  rendei 
useless  and  superannuated.  Before  long,  we  tru 
the  frontiers  will  cease  to  be  barred,  as  the  stre 
have  ceased  to  be  so:  and,  despite  those  utopi 
whoso  ideal  is  in  the  past,  liberty  will  at  1 
become  the  law  in  human  affairs. — Bibliooi 
FHT.  Adam  Smith,  Weaith  of  Natiotu,  book  i 
chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  Restraints  on  the  importati 
from  foreign  countries  of  such  goods  as  can  be  p 
duced  at  home — also  chaps,  iv.  and  v..  On  dra 
backs  and  bounties;  J.  B.  Say,  PoUUeal  Ecorum 
chap,  xvii..  The  effect  of  government  regulatic 
intended  to  influence  production,  (trans,  from  t 
French),  Philadelphia,  1883  and  1850;  Jas.  M 
EHemenU  of  PoUtieal  Eleonomy,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  : 
Bounties  and  prohibitions,  2d  ed.,  London,  18! 
J.  A.  Blanqui,  History  ofPoliUeal  Economy,  clia] 
xvi.,  XX.  and  xxix..  Results  of  free  trade  in  1 
Hanse  towns,  in  Venice,  and  in  Holland — Cc 
trasting  policy  of  Chas.  V.  given  in  chap.  X3 
(trans.).  New  York,  1880;  "Wm.  Roscher,  i^iti 
Economy,  app.  iii.,  sec.  i ,  The  industri^  prote 
ive  system  and  international  free  trade,  (traju 
New  York,  1878;  Amasa  Walker,  The  Science 
Wealth,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii..  Obstructions  to  tra( 
fallacies  of  the  protective  theory,  7th  rev.  e< 
Boston,  1874;  W.  G.  Sunmer,  Oitiory  of  Prol 
tion  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1877;  J. 
Caimes,  Leading  Principles  of  PoUUeal  Eeonon 
newly  expounded,  part  iii.,  chap,  iv..  Free  tra 
and  protection,  jfew  York,  1874;  A.  L.  Pen 
Elements  of  PoUtieal  Economy,  chap,  xiii.,  Forei 
trade  and  the  mercantile  system — also  chap,  x' 
On  American  tariffs.  New  York,  1866  and  181 
F.  A.  Walker,  Political  Economy,  part  vi.,  che 
xiii.,  Protection  tw.  Freedom  of  production,  N< 
York,  1883;  J.  S.  Mill.  S(mie  Unsettled  Questie 
of  PoUUeal  Economy,  chap,  i.,  The  laws  of  int 
change  between  nations,  3d  ed.,  London,  18^ 
John  McDonell,  Survey  of  PoUUeal  Eoonojny,  cha 
xxviii..  Protectionism,  Edinburgh,  1871;  Edmui 
About,  Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  chap,  v 
Liberty,  (trans,  from  the  French),  New  Yoi 
1878;  Frfd£ric  Bastiat,  Sophisms  of  ProtecUo 
(trans.).  New  York,  1877,  12mo,  897  pp.;  S. 
Cox,  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,  16mo,  126  pi 
New  York,  1880;  Henry  Fawcett,  Free  Trade  ai 
Protection,  12mo,  173  pp.,  London,  1878;  W. 
Marriott,  Orammar  of  PoUtieal  Economy,  cha 
XXV.,  Free  trade  and  protection,  London,  187 
Emil  Walter,  What  is  Free  TradeT\%mo,  158  p\ 
New  York,  1867.  To  the  above  list  may  be  addi 
the  following  popular  tracts,  which,  with  othei 
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are  circulated  by  the  New  York  Free  Trade  CSub: 
David  A.  Wells,  Ths  OreedofFree  Trade,  8to,  21 
pp..  New  York,  1875— 7%«  Bemltief  Protection  in 
tie  United  Siatee,  lamo,  31  pp.,  1878— .Soto  On- 
grem  and  the  Publie  deal  with  a  great  Beeenue  and 
laduMtrial  jhvblem,  8vo,  S»  pp.,  New  York,  1880 
— Fiver  TVods  euetOial  to  Future  National  Prot- 
peritjf  and  Development,  51  pp..  New  York,  1882 
—Whyve  Trade,  and  Boui  tee  Trade,  8vo,  New 
York;  Abraham  L.  Earle,  Our  Sevenite  Syttem 
and  Civa  Semiee,  8vo,  47  pp..  New  York,  1878; 
Abram  8.  Hewitt,  Labor,  Wages,  and  the  Tariff, 
Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  March  80, 
1882;  S.  S.  Cox,  Bedproeal  Brigandage  of  the 
Tariff,  Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  May, 
1882;  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Orude  Materials,  Testunony 
before  TartS  Conunission,  July,  1882,  19  pp. ;  J. 
B.  Sai^nt,  (a  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer), 
BedueOon  of  Duties,  Testimony  before  Tariff  Com- 
mission, Aug.,  1882;  J.  SchoenhofF,  The  Tariff  on 
Wool  and  Woolens,  14  pp..  New  York,  1888;  W. 
6.  Sumner,  Protection  and  Sevenue  in  1877;  Ora- 
bam  McAdam,  The  Protective  System:  What  it 
coats  the  American  Farmer,  87  pp.,  New  York, 
XSSf^Whai  is  Free  Trade?  8  pp.— The  Tariff  in 
Ameriean  PoUties,  8  pp. — Pnriection  arid  Wages; 
H.  J.  PhUpott,  J?*™  Trade  vs.  Protection;  Horace 
White,  Ths  Tariff  Question;  E.  J.  Donnell,  Sao- 
«rjr  and  Protection,  69  pp..  New  York,  1882— 7%« 
Impending  Orisis,  82  pp. ;  Rmiew  of  the  Tariff 
Oommistum  Report,  by  the  Ex.  Com.  of  Brooklyn 
Revenue  Reform  Club,  New  York,  1882 ;  Free 
Trade  the  best  Protection  to  American  Industry, 
(12  tracts,  of  one  page  each).  New  York,  1888 ; 
The  Tariff  Question :  A  few  questions  to  intelli- 
gent voters,  one  page ;  Thos.  O.  Shearman,  Free 
IVvcfe  the  Onlg  Road  to  Manvfaeturing  Prosperity 
oM  Bigh  Wages,  22  pp.,  New  York,  1888.  Of 
[HotectioDiBt  writers,  Henry  C.  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  the  most  noted.  His  /Vtn«»p2M 
ef  BoeuA  Sdenee,  (3  vols.,  Phila.,  1858),  give  an 
exposition  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  Prof. 
Fnncis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  Amer- 
van  PMtieal  Economy,  chap,  xx.,  treats  of  the 
doctrine  of  international  exchanges,  and  the  lim- 
its of  free  trade  and  the  protective  system.  Oeo. 
M.  Weston,  of  New  York,  has  also  well  presented 
the  argmnents  of  protectionists  in  his  BefutaUon 
cfSame  Current  Errors  in  Respect  to  Foreign  Gom- 
nunx,  (8vo,  83  pp.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1888),  an 
Hgoment  read  before  the  tariff  commission, 
l  J.  L.  TV.  G.  DB  MOLIKABI. 
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UxTTKO  States  Tariff.  Imposition  of  duties  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the  encourage- 
ment, promotion  and  defense  of  native  industry. 
The  fundamental  principle  which  justifies  this 
pntctice,  and  makes  it  needful,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  protection,  in  the  broadest  acceptance  of 
the  term,  is  not  only  the  sole  function  of  govem- 
ment,  hot  the  primal  object  sought  in  establishing 
its  sntbority.  Ahhongh  Ood  has  constituted  man 
a  aodal  tieing,  ao  that  the  race  is  eveiywhere  and 


always  in  communities,  yet  man's  nature  is  such 
that  his  emotions,  which  centre  upon  himself,  are 
very  much  stronger  than  his  sympathies,  which 
go  out  toward  his  fellow -creatures;  in  other  words, 
"he  feels  more  intensely  what  affects  him  directly 
than  what  affects  him  indirectly  through  others." 
In  all  the  elements  of  reality  and  importance 
his  own  pains,  aches,  troubles,  plans,  desires, 
appear  to  his  mind  far  superior  to  those  of  other 
people.  Consequently,  every  person  has  a  higher 
regard  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  own  safety, 
or  his  own  welfare,  or  his  own  happiness,  than  he 
has  for  the  safety,  welfare  and  happiness  of  others, 
and,  when  these  come  in  opposition,  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  others  to  his  own.  Out 
of  this  constitution  of  man's  nature  arises  in  so- 
ciety a  universal  tendency  to  strife  between  indi- 
viduals, leading,  unless  prevented,  to  wrongs, 
oppressions  and  crimes  of  every  sort.  Restraint 
thus  becomes  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
and  for  the  advancement  of  society.  That  re- 
straint invariably  takes  the  form  of  government, 
which  is  found,  of  some  description,  wherever 
there  is  a  community,  either  civilized,  barbarous 
or  savage.  The  sole  purpose  of  instituting  gov- 
ernment is,  therefore,  to  obtain  and  secure  pro- 
tection. All  the  functions  of  government,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  executive,  and  whatever,  in  all 
their  branches  and  acts,  resolve  themselves  into 
this — to  protect  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
Moreover,  the  human  race  is  divided  into  nations, 
and  these  are  as  different,  in  thev*  conditions,  re- 
sources, interests,  capacities,  motives,  as  individ- 
tials  are,  with  equal  tendency  to  clash,  and  to 
encroachment  one  upon  another.  For  instance, 
England  has  for  her  object  to  manufacture  for 
the  world,  to  monopolize  the  bulk  of  reproductive 
power,  to  keep  all  lands,  especially  her  own  colo- 
nies, in  a  state  of  industrial  infancy  and  vassalage, 
by  political  management  as  well  as  by  the  superi- 
ority of  her  capital,  by  her  cheap  labor,  by  her 
skill,  and  by  her  navy  and  her  mercantile  marine. 
Her  policy  is  to  have  other  countries  compete  in 
her  home  market  for  the  sale  of  their  raw  mate- 
rials, to  the  end  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  fix 
the  prices  of  what  she  buys;  and  to  have  other 
countries  compete  in  her  home  market  for  the 
purchase  of  her  finished  products,  to  the  end  that 
she  may  be  enabled  to  fix  the  prices  of  what  she 
sells,  thus  becoming  mistress  of  the  globe.  These 
aims  require  that  England  shall  be  aggressive  and 
overmastering;  hence  her  trade  system  first  looks 
outwardly,  and  hinges  largely  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
has  for  its  object  to  bring  into  harmonious  pro- 
portion and  development,  within  its  own  bound- 
aries, the  four  great  branches  of  industry — 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce  and  trans- 
portation— without  which  national  life  can  not 
attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  because 
the  h'istory  of  growing  civilization  is  a  history  of 
a  long,  tedious,  painful  progress  from  a  condition 
in  which  occupations  are  few  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  many.    Our  republic  has  for  its 
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object,  further,  to  be  free,  independent,  powerful, 
but  to  let  every  other  country  enjoy  its  freedom, 
independence  and  power,  in  its  own  way;  hence 
our  trade  system  first  looks  inwardly,  and  hinges 
largely  upon  internal  circumstances.  These  ex- 
tremes in  method  of  aggrandizement  involve  all 
the  intermediary  differences  which  distinguish 
the  commercial  policy  of  other  nations.  Now, 
the  same  constitution  of  man's  nature  which  leads 
to  conflict  between  individuals  in  society,  leads 
also  to  conflict  between  political  communities  un- 
der different  governments,  and  renders  it  needful 
to  defend  the  industrial  interests  of  each  against 
aggression  and  encroachment  from  all  the  others. 
The  United  States,  as  a  distinct  aggregate  of  per- 
sons, possessing  common  government,  common 
laws,  institutions  and  interests,  common  history 
and  destiny,  constituting  one  body  politic,  free 
and  independent,  can  provide  common  defense 
and  security  of  the  rights,  property  and  lives  of  its 
citizens,  only  by  following  the  dictates  of  self- 
protection,  in  order  to  create  the  greatest  amount 
of  common  welfare  within,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  safety  against  danger  from  without. 
Just  as  it  would  be  foolish  in  congress  to  refuse 
to  have  an  army,  or  a  navy,  or  forts,  or  a  military 
academy,  on  the  plea  that  mankind  would  be  bet- 
ter oft  if  there  was  no  war,  so  it  would  be  foolish 
In  congress  to  refuse  to  have  protective  duties  on 
imports,  on  the  plea,  that,  in  a  perfect  but  entirely 
imaginary  state  of  the  human  race,  foreign  free 
trade  would  be  {leneflcial  to  all.  It  is  not  the  aim 
of  protection  to  supply  the  wants  and  regulate  the 
exchanges  of  supposititiotis  communities,  purified 
from  the  vices,  villainies,  propensities  and  ills 
which  vex  ordinary  humanity;  purged  of  merce- 
nary tradesmen,  gainful  arts  and  counterfeit  hon- 
esty; freed  of  greediness  in  getting  and  tenacity 
in  keeping,  whether  it  be  wealth  or  authority; 
devoid  of  withering  competition,  down-trodden 
laborers,  and  hunger-pinched  wretchedness;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  provide  man  with  what  he  re- 
quires while  he  continues  in  society  as  it  is,  recog- 
nizing the  facts,  that  individual  selfishness  pre- 
dominates over  individual  benevolence;  that  the 
strong,  unless  restrained,  will  not  respect  the 
rights  of  the  weak  ;  that  be  who  plants  a  sugar 
estate,  dykes  a  rice  plantation,  sows  a  field,  erects 
a  factory,  or  constructs  a  ship,  needs  the  firm 
basis  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country 
to  depend  upon,  as  much  as  he  who  builds  a 
house  needs  a  solid  foundation;  that  the  great  ele- 
mentary object  of  organizing  government,  and  of 
conducting  legislation  under  its  constitution  or 
form,  is  to  shield  property,  foster  useful  indus- 
try, and  promote  the  general  welfare;  and  that 
nations  often  may  and  do  have  interests  as  antag- 
onistic as  those  of  persons,  making  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  each  against  the  cupid- 
ity, over-reaching  or  encroachment  of  the  rest, 
manifested  either  in  positive  ways  or  through  in- 
direction. —  Principles  and  Facts.  1 .  Freedom 
ioithin,  but  rettraitU  without,  the  American  rule.  — 
Every  analogy  of  nature  supports  the  policy  of 


free  exchange  between  the  inhabitants  of  •  ooan- 
try,  while  it  is  denied  between  that  and  other 
countries.  For  instance,  there  is  free  exchange 
between  the  different  members  of  the  human  body; 
and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  for  it  would 
be  death,  to  protect  the  kidneys  or  the  lungs  from 
the  blood,  or  the  stomach  from  the  liver;  yet,  it  is 
highly  proper  and  beneficial  to  protect  all  tbese 
organs,  by  suitable  clothing,  from  aggressive,  in- 
jurious outside  influences,  and  to  protect  that 
human  body,  as  a  united  whole,  against  encroach- 
ment from  some  other  human  body.  So  it  is  with 
the  body  politic.  Free  exchange  between  its  vari- 
ous parts  is  essential  to  its  healthy  development, 
and  even  to  its  existence;  but  protection  is  needed 
against  aggression  and  encroachment  from  foreign 
bodies  politic.  This  internal  free  trade  rests  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  a  community  of  reciproc- 
ities or  equalities.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
clash  between  home  interests  is  minimized,  and  is 
subject  to  control  by  internal  forces.  There  is 
one  contiguous  territory,  one  national  language, 
one  central  government,  one  patriotic  alliance, 
one  kind  of  political  institutions,  one  code  of  laws, 
one  set  of  civil  obligations,  one  habit  of  roannen 
and  customs,  one  standard  of  societary  excellence, 
one  tendency  of  public  opinion.  United  under 
one  flag,  associated  xmder  one  general  authority, 
and  combined  into  one  organism,  the  people  have 
rights,  duties,  privileges,  benefits,  advantages, 
prospects,  interests,  whicli  can  not  be  safely 
shared  with  any  other  people.  This  homogene- 
ous condition  is  what  makes  free  trade  both 
permissible  and  beneficent  within  the  borders  of 
each  distinct  nationality,  as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  lack  of  a  concurrent  homogeneousness  out- 
side of  those  boundaries  which  causes /orev"  '"^ 
trade  to  be  dangerous.  Producers  and  trados  in 
other  countries  ate  not  subject  to  our  laws,  nor 
amenable  to  the  processes  of  our  courts,  nor  obli- 
gated to  serve  upon  our  juries,  nor  liable  to  be 
drafted  into  our  armies,  nor  boimd  to  contribute 
to  our  internal  taxes,  nor  answerable  for  non- 
performance of  any  of  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship.  They  are  total  aliens  to  our  national 
commonwealth.  To  permit  them  to  sell  their 
merchandise  in  our  home  markets,  free  of  all  tar- 
iff charge,  free  of  all  local  burdens,  free  of  all 
allegiance  to  our  government,  would  be  to  exalt 
perfect  strangers  above  the  heads  of  its  own 
patriotic  people  in  privilege.  The  foreigner,  abid- 
ing in  a  distant  land,  and  often  hostile  at  bcsit 
to  our  free  institutions,  has  no  ri^t  to  ask  to  be 
placed  on  a  dead  level  of  commercial  benefits 
with  onr  citizens,  who  have  a  round  of  local  bur- 
dens incident  to  those  institutions — burdens  from 
which  he  is  exempt.  It  has  cost  a  vast  amount  of 
sacrifice,  an  immense  aggregate  of  exertion,  and 
an  incalculable  investment  of  capital,  on  the  part 
of  our  population,  through  a  number  of  genera- 
tions, to  transform  a  perfect  wilderness  into  the 
most  opulent  and  ihe  most  desirable  of  the  world's 
markets.   Why  should  the  total  aUen,  without  any 
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patticipation  in  developing  our  resources,  without 
aliaring  in  the  su^wrt  of  our  goTernmeDt,  without 
»  peraonal  stake  in  the  welfare  of  our  Union,  be 
allowed  to  be  an  exceptionally  favored  beneficiary 
of  all  that  toil  and  effort  7    There  is  no  way  in 
which  he  can  be  compelled  to  compensate  our  na- 
tionality for  the  high  privilege  of  admission  to 
our  domestic  markets  except  through  duties  on 
imports.    Only  by  the  imposition  of  such  charges, 
made  adequate  to  the  purpose,  can  the  unequal 
conditions  of  competition  be  equalized  between 
the  alien  and  the  citizen,  meeting  as  rivals  in  trade 
npon  oar  soil.  —  2.   Difference  between  European 
and  Ameriean  protection.    The  utmost  freedom 
compatible  with  liberty  regulated  by  law  presides 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States.   Not 
only  to  commodities,  but  also  to  land,  to  political 
franchiaeB,  to  education,  to  religion,  to  speech, 
and  to  whatever  else,  is  applied  this  principle  of 
equal  unrestraint    Here,  then,  is  found  in  com- 
pletes! operation  the  great  natural  law  of  all  or- 
ganized existence,  which  requires  free  exchange 
within,  while  demanding  i»otection  against  with- 
out.   Defensive  duties  on  imports  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  conunu- 
oity.    It  is  not  so  in  Europe,  where  restriction, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  represses  local  freedom, 
astheoefrot  charges  in  France,  the  laud  monopoly 
in  England,  the  autocratip  method  in  Russia,  and, 
generally,  the  grudging  limitation  of  suffrage. 
Consequently,  it  is  European  capitalists,  not  Eu- 
ropean laborers,  who  reap  the  solid  benefits  of 
protective  duties.    In  this  country,  the  laborer  is 
the  chief  beneficiary.    This  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  tariff  protection  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  —  8.  Need  of  ditenified  in- 
dmtrg.    The  civilization  of  every  conunimity  is 
necessarily  graduated  by  its  individual  and  col- 
lective power  to  command  the  services  of  nature; 
the  degree  to  which  industry  is  diversified  among 
any  people  affords  the  surest  test  of  their  ability 
to  call  the  governing  forces  of  matter  to  their  aid; 
variety  in  the  pursuits  of  society  is  not  a  condi- 
tion which  originates  spontaneously  the  moment 
there  is  room  for  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  sur- 
tonnding  circumstances  will  permit,  but  results 
either  from  the  pressure  of  population  tipon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  from  the  stimulus  of  arti- 
ficial encouragement.    To  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  power  over  the  forces  of  matter, 
DO  single  kind  of  labor  will  suffice,  either  agri- 
rultuial,  mechanic,  scientific,  or  manufacturing. 
Cultivation  of  the  ground  subdues  the  earth  only 
as  regards  its  v^etative  properties,  and  iyi  highest 
excellence  depends  upon  assistance  rendered  by 
(he  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Use 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axte,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge 
and  the  screw,  while  pre-eminently  the  conquest 
of  mind  over  matter,  commands  ttie  services  of 
only  one  section  of  the  material  forces.    Delving 
for  (Kes  merely  develops  for  subsequent  operations 
certain  products  which  nature  has  gratuitously 
provided  in  her  stupendous  laboratory.  '  System- 


atizing knowledge,  although  highly  promotive  of 
utilitarian  results,  does  little  more  than  set  up 
finger-boards  to  point  out  to  workers  the  paths 
they  must  follow  In  accomplishing  their  task  of 
converting  the  properties  of  natural  objects  into 
useful  and  obedient  servants.  Manufacturing  is 
limited  to  the  arts  of  reproduction — to  changing 
the  condition,  shape,  arrangement,  combination, 
uses  and  values  of  metallic  particles,  vegetable 
fibres,  and  other  raw  materials.  A  widespread 
association  of  these  integral  elements  of  national 
development  is  requisite  to  advance  any  people  to 
a  high  position  among  political  communities  of 
modem  times.  Diversified  industry  thus  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  normal  progress.  The  more  intel- 
ligent, skilled,  experienced,  productive,  prosper- 
ous it  is,  the  I>etter  for  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
state,  and  higher  and  nobler  will  be  the  attendant 
civilization.  Hence  the  interests  of  labor  and  of 
the  laborer  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  states- 
manship ;  for  whatever  shackles,  cripples,  under- 
mines or  prostrates  them  is  retrogressive  in  tend- 
ency and  force,  and  strongly  detrimental  to 
society.  Upon  the  place  in  the  govemmehtal 
structure  assigned  to  the  industrial  element  de- 
pends the  value  of  the  resulting  civil  and  political 
institutions.  In  the  work  of  bringing  the  forces 
of  matter  under  the  control  of  man,  diversified 
pursuits  march  hand  in  hand,  evermore  co-operat- 
ing to  produce  and  hasten  the  same  general  attain- 
ment. Acting  together,  they  assault  nature  in 
her  strongholds,  and  wrest  from  her  possession 
her  most  treasured  secrets,  and  explanation  of  her 
most  occult  processes.  At  every  step  of  this  con- 
certed movement,  knowledge  acquires  some  new 
insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
worid,  resulting  in  augmented  ability  to  use  them 
for  practical  ends.  Thus,  so  long  as  science  main- 
tained that  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  were  element- 
ary substances,  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  that 
the  rusting  of  metals,  the  formation  of  acids,  the 
burning  of  inflammable  bodies,  the  breathing  of 
animals,  and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night,  in- 
volve the  same  operation :  or  that  the  diamond 
embodies,  under  dissimilar  conditions,  the  same 
substance  as  charcoal  or  graphite ;  or  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  gases,  one  of  which  is  the 
great  feeder  of  combustion.  What  amazing  ac- 
complishments have  arisen  from,  and  what  grand 
possibilities  are  presented  by,  the  chemical  demon- 
stration that  the  chief  constitueuts  of  all  organic 
matter  are  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
three  of  which  are  gaseous.  So  long  as  the  nature 
of  electrical  phenomena  was  a  sealed  book,  the 
invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  imprac- 
ticable. What  mighty  utilitarian  results  and  civ- 
ilizing influences  have  grown  out  of  this  conquest 
of  mind  over  matter,  bringing  two  continents,  al- 
though three  thousand  miles  apart,  into  instant 
communication.  How  meagre  would  be  the  ac- 
complishments of  bleachers  and  dyers,  were  it  not 
for  the  discoveries  of  chemistry.  How  could  car- 
penters and  masons  safely  and  correctly  estimate 
the  strength  of  timbers,  of  walls,  of  arches,  but 
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for  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  in  me- 
chanical philosophy  ?    How  would  it  be  possible 
for  workers  in  metals  to  produce  the  wonderful 
results  they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  accumulated 
knowledge  about  the  nature  of  those  substances, 
and  about  their  relations  to  both  heat  and  other 
metals,  and  the  airs  and  liquids  with  which  they 
come  in  contact?   The  improvements  of  the  steam 
engine  by  Watt  resulted  from  the  most  learned 
inquiry  into  mathematical,  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical truths.     Indeed,  although  a  man  be  neither 
artisan  nor  farmer,  but  only  one  who  has  a  pot 
to  boil,  be  is  indebted  to  inventive  genius,  and  to 
discovered  principles  which  govern  matter,  for 
power  to  cook  his  morsel  better,  and  to  both  vary 
and  improve  his  dish.    The  art  of   good    and 
cheap  cookery — an  art  never  found  separate  from 
a  high  state  of  civilization — embodies  the  applica- 
tion of  natural  laws,  which  neither  would  have 
been  brought  to  light  nor  devoted  to  practical 
purposes  by  a  community  of  hunter^,  or  of  shep- 
herds, or  of  farmers.     Among  such  peoples  little 
exists  to  stimulate  observation  and  arouse  inquiry  . 
as  regards  the  secret  workings  of  nature.     Bur 
diversified  industry  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  toe 
faithful  parent  of  utilitarian  investigations,  philo- 
sophical experiments,  scientific  disco veriesV  me- 
chanical development,  inventive  ingenuity/  and 
serviceable  improvements.     Its  peculiar  province 
is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  mental  activity,  c 
a  demand  for,  and  calling  into  exercise,  th< 
powers  of  intellect ;  to  make  men  more 
skillful  and  useful  in  the  various  kinds  o| 
by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  daily  brei 
to  supply  those  cogent  instrumentalities  by' 
they  are  enabled  to  make  it  go  far,  and  tast^ 
when  earned.     Agriculture,  science,  invei 
mining,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  t^ 
portation,  commerce,  esthetics,  therefore,  allXare 
factors  in  the  solution  of  one  stupendous  prW 
lem — the  universal  emancipation  of  mankind  tip) 
the  thralldom  of  nature.   Whatever  reinforces  oiie, 
reinforces  all;  whatever  is  detrimental  to  one,  ifl 
detrimental  to  all.  — 4.    Gorrdation  of  indttstriet 
and  human  faeuUiet.     The  protective  principle, 
when  established  in  full  operation,  secures  a  diver- 
sity of  employments  suited  to  the  diversified  in- 
clinations and  aptitudes  of  the  people.     Every 
body  politic,  like  every  human  body,  is  necessi- 
tated ,  by  virtue  of  its  existence  and  nature,  as  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  organism,  to  seek  first  and  pref- 
erentially its  own  safety,  welfare,  happiness,  de- 
velopment, strength  and  excellence.     These  qual- 
ities, however,  are  nationally  manifested  largely  or 
scantily  according  as  they  exist  largely  or  scantily 
in  the  individuals  who  compose  the  nation.     God 
has  so  constituted  society  that  there  must  ever  be 
among  its  members  wide  differences  of  natural 
force,  talent,  appetency  and  will,  unlike  capaci- 
ties, aptitudes,  capabilities,  endowments,  prefer- 
ences, longings;  wholly  dissimilar  powers  of  lx)dy 
and  of  mind.     This  great  diversity  in  human  fac- 
ulties requires  an  equally  great  diversity  in  human 
occupations.    He  who  makes  a  very  indifferent 


farmer,  might  excel  as  a  machinist.  He  w 
considered  a  failure  as  a  carpenter,  mi^t  ac 
reputation  as  a  musician.  He  who  is  a  bu 
as  a  shoemaker,  might  win  applause  and  wea 
an  actor.  He  who  fails  as  a  merchajit,  t 
succeed  as  an  inventor.  A  sailor,  a  lockam 
bank  clerk  and  a  dancer  could  not  exchange 
tions.  Each  person  is  specially  qualified  for 
one  pursuit  in  life,  and  less  suited  for  all  the 
If  he  can  not  acquire  that  pursuit  and  dev< 
it  his  labors,  there  must  be  a  waste  of  his  hi 
endowment.  Its  usefulness  is  lost  to  the 
munity  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  the  nati 
which  he  is  a  unit.  When  this  sort  of  wast« 
general  as  to  embrace  a  considerable  part  o 
population,  the  national  power  must  be  va 
less  than  it  would  be  with  full  exercise  of  thi 
adaptabilities.  Hence  the  imperative  need  of 
a  policy  of  government  as  will  insure  the  divi 
of  occupations  requisite  to  employ  the  divers 
capacities.  —  An  invincible  objection  to  a  sj 
of  free  trade  between  this  and  other  countii 
'That  it  would  operate  with  increasing  tenden 
minimize  the  number  of  distinct  vocations  ai 
our  people,  and  thereby  dwarf  our  national 
and  importance  through  waste  of  human  aptit 
In  a  community  where  agriculture  is  the  sole  < 
pation,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  de' 
and  employ  the  mind  in  ^e  direction  of  its 
faculties.  Although  a  man  might  be  pre-enun 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  chemist,  and  althoi 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  essential  to  a  sciei 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  what  means  or  incenti 
that  end  exists  in  a  rural  region,  where  everyb 
chief  talk  is  about  the  crops  and  .the  weal 
What  likelihood  is  there,  in  a  purely  agricul 
country,  that  many  of  the  rising  generation 
choose,  in  preference  to  the  calling  of  the  fa 
to  become  architects,  bookbinders,  confectio 
foimdrymen,  gunsmiths,  jewelers,  miners,  \ 
era,  weavers,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  n 
ot  skilled  employments?  Certainly  there  is  i 
in  the  every -day  life  and  surroundings  of 
a  cdihKiinity  to  call  forth  the  latent  capacit; 
any  of  these  vocations  which  may  exist  in 
minds  of  its  members.  Under  such  circumsta 
thousands  may  continue,  to  the  end  of  their  d 
without  once  suspecting  that  they  possess  fi 
ties  which  need  only  to  be  properly  cultivate 
give  them  eminence  and  usefulness  in  some  t 
or  profession  of  which  they  have,  perhaps,  n 
even  heard  the  name.  Only  where  industi 
greatly  diversified  can  there  be  a  field  of  op 
ttuity  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  a  m 
own  instincts  to  choose  the  pursuit  which  mos 
listsinclination,  gives  it  functional  exercise,  an( 
gages  its  steady  perseverance.  Then  product 
whether  mental  or  material,  is  largest  in  quai 
and  highest  in  quality,  because  then  each  pa 
ular  endowment  is  occupied  with  its  appropi 
work,  and  available  for  its  utmost  contributio 
the  aggregate  result.  Individual  and  natii 
wealth  augments  very  rapidly  when  such  co 
tions  exist  in  a  country,  and  its  govemmen 
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rendered  powerful  and  efficient  by  the  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  and  advantageous  application  of 
the  capacities  of  its  citizens.    All  this  is  promoted 
by  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom  in  which 
the  people  live,  where  there  is  suitable  employ- 
ment for  physical  strength,  for  manual  skill  and 
dexterity,  for  inTentive  genius,  for  the  active  and 
tlie  sedentary,  for  childhood  as  well  as  youth  and 
mature  age,  nay,  even  for  decrepitude.    A  people 
90  situated  develop  the  better  part  of  their  natures, 
grow   intelligent  and    exceedingly    enterprising, 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  general  prosperity,  soon 
understand  and  respect  one  another's  rights,  and 
become  imbued  with  intense  patriotism.  —  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  recognized  and  approved 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  masses  requires  an 
expenditure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earnings  of 
the  masses  in  any  other  country,  diversity  of  in- 
dostry  ooidd  neither  be  created  nor  mahitained 
under  a  system  of  foreign  free  trade.     The  conse- 
quent invasion  of  manufactures  from  Europe,  dis- 
placing our  own,  would  be  as  destructive  to  our 
Tuicd  arts  as  the  invasion  of  the  Qotbs  and  Yan- 
dab  was  to  the  Roman  empire.     Hence  protec- 
tion, in  the  form  of  defensive  duties  on  imports, 
is  necessary  to  secure  to  our  people  those  indus- 
trial conditions  which  are  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  civilization,  aai  without  which 
its  ftillest  development  can  not  be  achieved.  —  6. 
The  rightt  qf  labor.    Labor  is  the  greatest  part  of 
tike  capital  of  every  country,  because  all  wealth 
proceeds  originally  from  production,  and  all  pro- 
dacti<Hi  proceeds  from  labor.    Even  the  earth, 
with  its  prodigious  resources,  and  man  himself, 
ire  the  products  of  laboi^-of  Ood's  labor — furnish- 
ing the  bads  of  all  production  by  the  human  race. 
Ko  <me  can  apply  his  hand  or  point  his  finger  to 
an  object  regarded  as  capital  which  is  not  the 
result  of  labor.    Whatever  exists  anywhere  under 
the  name  of  property  is  the  representative  of  pre- 
vious labor.     So,  too,  of  things  not  commodities. 
Qovemment  and  laws;  civil,  social  and  religious 
iiMltatioBs;  the  entire  and  comprehensive  forms 
sod  values  of  human  society,  are  all,  severally  and 
oollectiveiy,  the  outcome  of  human  labor.    In 
brief,  whatever  is  has  been  produced.    Produc- 
tion is  the  sole  function  of  labor,  either  bodily  or 
meDtal.    But  labor's  productiveness  is  dependent 
upon  its  ability  to  find  instant  and  appropriate  ex- 
ercise for  labor's  function.    This  moment's  power 
to  produce  must  be  utilized  this  moment.     Yes- 
terday's power  to  produce,  unless  employed  yes- 
terday, must  remain  forever  inoperative.     Oppoi 
tonity  to  use  its  potential  energies  thus  t>ecoi 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  labor  to  be  efflcii 
ud  copious  in  production.     To  the  extent 
opportunity  is  absent  or  neglected,  product 
must  be   prevented,   and   to  the    same 
supply  be  less  for  consumption  and  accumuli 
tion.    Whatever  promotes  the  activity  of  laboi 
stimulates,  therefore,  the  growth  of  individual 
and  national  wealth;  and  whatever  slackens  that 
activity  retards  that  growth.     The  inevitable  in- 
ference is,  that  government  owes  to  society  the 


obligation  of  shaping  legislation  so  as  to  secure  to 
labor  every  practicable  advantage  for  the  exercise 
of  its  productive  capacity.  Labor  thus  consti- 
tutes the  creative  force  of  all  betterments  which 
are  essential  to  conmiunities  of  man.  Upon  it 
depend  even  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Because 
the  multitudinous  interests  of  society  are  to  labor 
what  the  superstructure  is  to  the  foundation,  la- 
bor has  the  first  and  highest  right  to  full  protec- 
tion. As,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  the 
bulk  of  labor  is  unable  to  produce  with  profit  un- 
less its  services  are  hired,  its  needed  protection 
consists  in  what  will  insure  lUady  employment  and 
fairwage».  — But  these  essentials  can  not  be  made 
safe  to  labor  in  the  United  States  when  it  is  unde- 
fended against  excessive  competition  from  foreign 
countries.  This  is  why :  It  has  been  estimated, 
after  careful  inquiries,  that,  on  an  average,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  cost  value  of  manufactiued  ar- 
ticles consists  of  labor  alone.  Perhaps  the  prob- 
lem is  too  complex  to  permit  the  ascertainment  of 
the  exact  proportion,  and  the  answer  which  would 
be  correct  at  one  date  might  not  fit  the  conditions 
at  a  subsequent  date;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  ratio  must  be  very  large.  To  illustrate 
the  case,  take  a  steel  rail.  There  is  labor  in  the 
ore,  labor  in  the  coal  or  coke,  labor  in  the  lime- 
stone, labor  in  the  transportation  requisite  to  bring 
these  elements  together  at  the  furnace,  labor  in 
the  pig  iron,  labor  in  the  spiegeleisen,  and  labor 
in  the  finished  rail,  besides  the  labor  which  origi- 
nally produced  the  capital  invested  in  the  several 
mines,  invested  in  the  furnaces,  invested  in  the 
railroads  or  shipping,  and  invested  in  the  rolling- 
mill  grounds,  buildings,  machinery  and  patents. 
This  aggregate  of  labor  value  in  the  final  product 
can  leave  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  to 
represent  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufacture, 
gratuitously  furnished  by  nature.  Since  human 
labor  thus  contributes  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
value  of  commodities,  it  is  clear  that  the  selling 
price  must  be  determined  generally  by  the  rate  of 
pay  for  labor's  services.  If  this  rate  be  so  un- 
fairly low  as  to  amount  to  only  subsistence  wages, 
then  evidently  the  products  of  labor  so  paid  will 
be  able  to  undersell  the  products  of  labor  paid 
comfort  wages,  except  when  the  latter  possess 
countervailing  advantages,  such  as  more  and  bet- 
ter labor-saving  machinery,  or  more  operative 
prpcesses.     Now,  it  is  known  that  wages  in  Or 

Titain  are  about  one-half,  and  on  the  continent^ 
of  Europe  about  one-third,  on  an  average,  of  what 
are  ptud  in  the  United  States.  If  the  products  of 
such  scantily  paid  labor  should  come,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  into  this  country,  they  would 
necessarily  be  able  to  undersell  the  products  of 
our  highly  paid  labor,  doing  great  wrong  and  dis- 
tressful injury  to  our  industrious  and  patriotic 
people,  who  need  to  be  secured  against  this  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights  and  the  consequent 
damage.    Protection  to  our  labor,  to  be  adequate, 

ust  therefore  have  respect  to  the  difference  in 
joint  cost,  price  or  value  of  money  and  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  coiutries  with 
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irhich  we  trade.  In  no  other  way  than  by  defen- 
sive duties  on  imports  can  this  difference  be  off- 
set. The  very  object  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
equalize  between  this  and  foreign  nations  existing 
inequalities  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
power  of  competition.  These  paramount  consid- 
erations render  such  a  tariff  both  justifiable  and 
necessary.  To  illustrate  this  position,  take  a  sin- 
gle interest.  Iron  and  steel,  with  their  various 
forms  of  reproduction,  being  admitted,  let  us  sup- 
pose, free  of  duties,  or  under  entry  charges  low 
enough  to  avoid  protection,  our  home  produ(«rs 
would  be  unable,  generally  speaking,  to  carry  on 
their  business  except  at  a  loss,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
would  be  compelled  to  succumb  before  an  out- 
rivaling competition,  reinforced  by  the  whole 
strength  of  our  national  legislation.  In  that  case, 
what  would  become  of  the  numerous  laborers 
who  had  found  remunerative  employment  in  those 
various  industries?  What  would  become  of  the 
miners,  and  of  the  miners'  children;  of  the  fur- 
nacemen,  and  of  the  furnacemen's  children  ;  of 
the  forgemen,  and  of  the  forgemen's  children;  of 
the  moulders,  and  of  the  moulders'  children;  of 
the  rolling-mill  hands,  and  of  the  machinists,  and 
of  the  engineers,  and  of  the  mechanics;  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  allied  and  dependent  arts  and 
trades;  in  brief,  of  the  entire  body  of  persons  who 
can  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  because  coal 
and  ores  arc  mined,  furnaces  in  blast,  foundries  in 
operation,  iron-works  busy,  machine-shops  crowd- 
ed with  orders,  rolling-mills  run  to  tlieir  fullest  ca- 
pacity, and  factories  prosperous?  On  withdraw- 
ing the  protection  of  oiu*  tariff  laws  from  our  do- 
mestic industries  in  general,  what  would  become 
of  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  work  in 
brass,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  stone,  glass, 
wood,  leather,  silk,  paper,  cotton,  wool,  and  other 
materials?  What  would  become  of  the  local  de- 
velopment created  and  continued  in  existence  by 
their  labors?  What  would  become  of  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  those  diversified 
pursuits?  What  would  become  of  the  immense 
aggregate  of  machinery  and  of  buildings  provided 
at  enormous  expense  to  carry  on  special  opera- 
tions which  would  have  to  cease?  What  would 
become  of  the  traders  and  the  transporters  who 
thrived  on  the  patronage  which  so  much  produc- 
tion had  afforded?  Who  but  the  government,  re- 
miss in  its  obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor 
and  of  property,  would  have  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  widespread  and  heavy  decline  in  the 
prices  of  real  estate  which  would  necessarily  en- 
sue upon  such  a  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  affairs?  Where  else 
would  the  blame  have  to  be  laid  for  the  increased 
local  taxation  for  state,  county  and  municipal 
purposes,  which  would  have  to  be  levied  upon 
other  property  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  such  prodigious  derangement  and  fall  of  prices, 
and  by  such  an  enervating  decrease  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces?  Finally,  what  substantial  or  per- 
manent gain  would  there  be  to  show  for  all  this 
demolition  of  home  resources,  this  prostration  of 


manufacturing  industry,  this  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  this  sacrifice  of  assured  prospmty  to 
satisfy  a  visionary  experiment,  this  paralysis  of 
vital  interests,  this  inauguration  of  wholesale  suf- 
fering among  those  who  live  by  wages?  —  It  is 
asserted  that  the  multitude  of  skilled  laborers 
thus  thrust  out  of  employment  could  find  work 
and  pay  in  more  productive  occupations,  in  those 
which  could  exist  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff 
on  imports.  But  the  skill  of  these  laboreis  — 
forming  the  valuable  capital  acquired  by  them 
through  years  of  persevering  training,  fitting  thcia 
to  perform  certain  services  better  and  more  pnf- 
itably  than  any  other  service — would  cease  to 
be  available  as  an  element  in  reckoning  the  iste 
of  wages,  and  would  lose  its  money  value  in 
any  different  vocation.  Every  employer  needs 
that  his  employe's  shall  have  both  aptitude  and 
knowledge,  not  the  lack  of  these  qnaliflcations; 
and  the  highest  capacity  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
most  pay.  A  druggist  will  not  add  one  cent  to 
a  clerk's  salary  because  be  is  an  excellent  machin- 
ist, nor  a  farmer  esteem  it  a  pecuniary  advantage 
to  hire  a  man  who  is  a  first-class  puddler,  nor  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  feel  called  upon  to  give  more 
compensation  to  a  sailor  who  is  a  competent  file- 
maker.  On  the  contrary,  the  inexperience  of 
each  applicant  <or  employment  in  some  occupa- 
tion with  which  be  is  unfamiliar,  instantly  oper- 
ates to  lower  the  value  of  his  services,  and  to 
diminish  the  amount  he  can  earn.  Perhaps  he 
can  become  a  manual  day  laborer,  of  whom  me- 
chanical skill  is  not  required;  but  the  ranks  of 
that  useful  class  are  always  full,  and.  if  he  adds 
himself  to  them,  it  will  tend  to  break  down  the 
wages  of  them  all.  Perhaps  he  can  become  s 
farm  liand;  but  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  labw 
in  agriculture,  so  much  so  that  com  is  frequently 
used  for  fuel  in  some  parts  of  the  rural  west 
When  a  multitude  of  men  are  forced,  by  advene 
circumstances,  out  of  employment  in  the  trades 
for  which  they  were  trained,  they  can  find  new 
employment  only  by  being  absorbed  into  other 
occupations;  and  they  can  be  so  absorbed  only  by 
reducing  the  wages  in  the  occupations  to  whidi 
their  labor  is  transferred.  Thus  the  aggr^aSe 
capital  represented  in  the  skill  of  labor  suffeis  » 
ruinous  depreciation,  which  is  felt,  not  merely  by 
the  laborer  himself,  but,  through  the  partial  or 
total  loss  of  his  earning  and  purchasing  powcn, 
by  all  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
deal,  extending  its  injurious  influences  through- 
out an  almost  unimaginable  complexity  of  rela- 
tions. During  the  years  which  followed  the  panic 
of  1873,  the  tramp  nuisance  signally  illustrated 
the  effect  of  driving  labor  out  of  its  legiiimaic 
channels  of  occupation.  Society  is  obligated, 
therefore,  as  well  from  what  it  owes  to  labor,  «s 
from  a  regard  to  its  own  best  interests,  and  to  all 
of  its  interests,  to  secure  to  labor  those  opportuni- 
ties for  steady  employment,  and  those  advantage! 
of  fair  wages,  which  are  indispensable  to  its  wel- 
fare, and  which  will  promote  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity.  This  is  the  only  protection  which  labor  asks, 
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and  ia  what  it  has  a  right  to  demand  from  gov- 
lent.  —  6.  Cheap  production  through  tacrifiee 
^  labor.     There  is  only  one  way  in  which  def  en- 
rive  duties  on  imports  could  be  discontinued  with- 
out bringing  ruin  upon  our  diversified  industries. 
If  our  labor  would  promptly  consent  to  resign 
itself  to  unfairly  low,  or  subsistence,  or  datery 
jrigrtT^ch  as  are  doled  out  to  European  labor, 
foreign  competition  could  be  overmastered  and 
our  establishments  could  siurvive.    Here  the  chief 
elements  of   mere    subsistence  are   already   far 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and,  under  a 
s}-stem  of  scaling  prices  down  to  conformity  with 
pittance  pay  to  labor,  even  food  would  become 
much  cheaper  than  it  is,  while  clothing,  house- 
bold  utensila,  furniture,  tenement  rents,  and  near- 
ly all  other  requirements  of  the  simplest  living, 
would  be  reduced  in  cost  much  below  the  average 
in  any  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  old 
vorid.    This  unparalleled  cheapness  would  en- 
able our  subsistence  wages  to  be  put  at  a  less  rate 
than  they  are  in  any  part  of  Europe.    Then  we 
could  produce  manufactures  cheaper  than  any 
foreign  competitor  whatever.   But  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  our  people  would  be  cor- 
respondingly low,  while  their  productive  power 
would  be  largely  in  advance  of  their  consump- 
tion.   This  would  force  our  producers,  as  it  does 
the  British,  to  look  abroad  for  markets  to  take  oflF 
the  surplus,  or  else  a  considerable  part  of  produc- 
tion would  liave  to  cease,  with  the  result  of  thrust- 
ing a  multitude  of  laborers  out  of  employment 
and  into  pauperism,  to  be  supported  by  public 
charity  or  to  starve.    Under  such  circumstances 
Te  would  become  exporters  of  inmiense  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  flnished  products,  and  would 
be  deeply,  even  vitally,  interested  in  the  al)olition 
ot  hostile  tariffs  everywhere,  as  Great  Britain  is 
now.  Further  than  that,  with  the  advantage  pos- 
aesied  by  us  in  our  superior  cheapness,  as  regards 
both  productive  cost  and  selling  price,  we  could 
and  would  wrest  from  Oreat  Britain,  not  only 
her  foreign  markets,  but  even  her  home  market, 
and  niin  her  manufacturing  industries,  as  she  now 
leeks  to  ruin  ours  that  she  may  secure  a  monop- 
oly control  of  our  market,  and  thus  take  off  much 
of  her  surplus.    It  would  be  our  selfish  interest, 
as  it  is  hers,  to  crush  out  competition  wherever 
encountered  throughout  the  world,  and  to  destroy 
all  tlie  rising  arts  of  reproduction  set  on  foot  by 
other  nations.    Nor  could  we  be  prevented  from 
aocomplishing  this  result,  unless  those  nations 
sbould  adopt  defensive  tariffs  on  imports,  efB- 
ciently  framed  and  adequately  enforced,  as  we 
liave  done.    Thus  it  would  be  pomble  for  us, 
therefore,  to  beat  Oreat  Britain  at  her  own  game 
of  overmastering  cheapness.    But  what,  worth 
baring,  would  we  pain  by  such  a  radical  change 
of  our  present  condition?     Nothing  whatever. 
Instead,  the  aggregate  lot*  would  be  enormous 
and  awful.    We  would,  to  begin  with,  treat  man 
JUMiade  for  trade,  not  trade  as  made  for  man. 
Our  laborera,  deprived  of  justly  high,  or  comfort, 
ftfittdmn  wages,  would  quickly  sink  in  the  scale 


of  civilization.  Within  a  few  generations  they 
would  cease  to  be  intelligent,  and  become  igno- 
rant, debased,  superstitious,  servile,  and  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  ballot.  No  longer  having 
chances  to  improve  their  condition,  or  to  arise 
above  it,  they  would  lose  their  present  incentives 
to  self-respect,  to  courage,  to  ambition,  to  enter- 
prise, to  hope.  The  spirit  of  man  falls  with  his 
wages — declines  as  declines  the  reward  of  his 
industry,  toil  and  care.  Cnish  the  latter,  and  he 
is  crushed.  Take  away  from  labor  in  the  United 
States  the  elevated,  important  and  commanding 
position  which  it  now  occupies,  and  let  its  wages 
and  its  situation  sink  to  the  European  level,  then 
its  descent  would  drag  down  the  edifice  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  of  human  freedom.  These 
can  not  long  exist  where  the  rights  of  labor  are 
not  respected.  Would  general  cheapness  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  be  any  compensation  for 
this  tremendous  sacrifice  of  all  we  hold  dear  and 
sacred  as  the  results  of  American  liberty? — 7. 
Cheap  production  through  defense  of  labor.  Protec- 
tion attains  to  cheapness  of  money  price  in  a  ra- 
tional and  beneficent  way.  Under  that  system  the 
American  mechanic,  educated,  well  paid,  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  is  not  consumed  by  those 
large  cares,  nor  deadened  by  those  cruel  priva- 
tions, which  beset  the  life  of  his  European  com- 
petitor, who  rarely  has  either  leisure,  inclination 
or  incentive  to  study  out  improvements  in  the 
processes  by  which  he  earns  his  daily  bread. 
Here,  however,  the  workman,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  different  industries,  is  always  in  the 
path  of  intelligently  perceiving  what  is  wanting 
or  what  is  amiss  in  the  old  methods,  and  has  a 
better  chance,  as  well  as  a  stronger  inducement,  to 
make  the  needed  progress,  whether  in  machinery, 
in  fabrics  or  in  operations.  Without  protection, 
our  widely  differentiated  industry  could  not  exist; 
without  such  diversity,  there  would  be  lacking, 
not  only  the  accurate  knowledge  of  details  which 
is  requisite  to  suggest  a  higher  excellence  in  pro- 
ductive instrumentalities,  but  also  the  hope  of  re^ 
ward  essential  to  spur  the  mind  to  experimental 
effort.  An  improved  plow  is  not  expected  from 
sailors,  who  are  ignorant  of  agriculture;  an  im- 
proved ship  is  not  expected  from  farmers,  who 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ocean. 
If  Whitney  had  not  seen  cotton  growing,  and 
learned  both  the  difllculties  and  the  cost  of  sep- 
arating the  seed,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  invented  the  cotton  gin.  If  the  spinning  of 
cotton  had  not  been  carried  on  in  England  at  all, 
during  Arkwright's  life,  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  invented  the  spinning  frame. 
Our  successful  inventors  have  generally  been  poor 
men,  whose  daily  experience  at  their  work  has 
shown  them  some  defect  in  its  processes,  or  sug- 
gested some  more  useful  mode  of  reaching  its 
results.  In  this  manner  the  drudgery  of  human 
hands  is  gradually  transferred  to  muscles  of  iron 
and  steel,  one  machine  doing  the  work  of  sev- 
eral or  many  men,  with  constantly  decreasing 
cost  of  its  production.    These  automatic  appli- 
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aDces  rise  in  the  scale  of  excellence  until  a  cor- 
respondingly high  degree  of  excellence,  which 
means  intelligence,  in  the  labor,  is  indispensable. 
Then,  as  prices  of  manufactures  decline,  the  rate 
of  wages  advances.  Cheapness  of  commodities 
thus  brought  about  is  allied  with  the  progress  of 
civilization;  but  the  cheapness  caused  temporarily 
in  an  importing  country  by  foreign  free  trade 
both  victimizes  and  debases  the  people  whom  it 
promises  to  bless.  —  8.  Poverty  and  weaknesi  of  a 
purely  agricultural  country.  Supposing  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  our  population  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  soil  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  a  home 
market  for  any  considerable  share  of  the  surplus 
of  the  crops  would  be  a  simple  impossibility. 
The  grower  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  rice,  of 
wheat,  of  com,  of  hemp,  or  of  flax,  has  neither 
need  nor  desire  to  purchase  a  like  product;  be  is 
always  and  everywhere  a  seller,  not  a  buyer,  of 
the  commodity.  If  his  surplus  can  not  find  sale 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  it  must  be  sent  to  a  dis- 
tiint  place  for  that  purpose;  and  if  customers  or 
consumers  can  not  be  found  nearer  than  Liver- 
pool, his  crops  must  cross  the  ocean  in  search  of  a 
market,  involving  the  greatest  amount  and  dis- 
tance of  transportation,  and  the  largest  demand 
for  the  always  expensive  services  of  the  middle- 
man, with  the  least  profit  to  the  producer.  Thus 
dependent  upon  very  far-off  markets,  the  agricult- 
urist must  conform  his  crops  to  the  arbitrary  and 
inexorable  requirements  of  those  markets.  He  is 
forced  to  raise  only  such  things  as  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  sold  regidarly  there;  and  he  must  do  so 
without  knowing  beforehand  whether  large  or 
small  quantities  of  his  produce  will  be  needed  for 
exjwrt,  or  whether  the  prices  he  will  receive  after 
harvest  will  be  high  or  low.  Uncertainty,  insta- 
bility and  risk,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  must 
be  the  inseparable  companions  of  his  toil,  and  the 
constant  perils  of  its  reward.  An  agriculture  so 
situated  and  conducted,  being  necessarily  devoid 
of  rotation  of  crops,  leads  to  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  appropriation  of  other  land,  in  its 
turn  to  be  exhausted.  As  the  farmer  advances  in 
this  butchery  and  spoliation  of  the  earth's  surface, 
he  leaves  behind  him  an  impoverished  .region,  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  population.  Such  a  plun- 
der of  the  fertilizing  and  vegetative  elements  of 
the  ground  unavoidably  tends  to  poverty;  hence 
agricultural  nations,  with  scarcely  any  manufact- 
uring industry,  are  always  poor  nations.  Ireland's 
present  condition  offers  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
invariable  result.  A  like  doom  would  await  the 
United  States  under  foreign  free  trade,  or  under 
even  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  if  either  should 
be  continued  to  the  bitter  end.  The  effects  upon 
mining,  transportation,  inventive  genius,  architec- 
ture, education,  literature,  and  the  power  of  com- 
bination and  association,  would  all  be  equally  re- 
pressive and  disastrous.  There  would  be  enor- 
mous and  frightful  losses,  for  which  no  possible 
cheapness  of  the  money  prices  of  commodities 
could  compensate  our  people.  Further,  a  poor 
nation  is  necessarily  a  weak  nation.    What  if  war 


should  come  upon  us  after  we  had  reached  oui 
poverished  condition  as  an  agricultural  com 
We  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  national  i 
pendence  of  the  United  States  against  a  war  c 
vasion.  Under  just  such  a  policy,  Turkey 
been  slowly  crumbling  away  before  continua 
croachment,  until  she  is  upon  the  perilous  ed] 
a  final  catastrophe  which  will  blot  her  name  1 
the  list  of  self-governed  states.  History  abo' 
with  similar  warnings,  which  nothing  excep 
blind  confidence  of  ignorance  or  the  audaciou 
sanityof  folly  would  refuse  to  heed.  All  the  vi 
of  experience  combine  to  teach  that  the  only 
of  safety,  and  the  only  road  to  prosperity, 
through  protection  to  home  labor  by  meai 
defensive  duties  on  imports.  —  9.  Efect  of 
rating  producer  from  eontumer.  Whenfarmej 
miller  are  within  easy  reach  of  each  other, 
divide  between  them,  on  some  equitable  plai 
the  flour  made;  but  when  a  considerable  disi 
is  interposed  between  the  two,  a  third  party 
transporter,  must  be  employed,  who  takes  a  t 
of  the  grain,  or  the  money  price  of  that  si 
to  compensate  him  for  his  services  in  conve 
the  grain  to  the  miller;  and  again,  a  share  ol 
flour,  or  the  equivalent  of  that  share,  to  pay 
for  his  time  and  trouble  in  carrying  the  flo 
the  farmer,  leaving  less  to  be  divided  betweei 
man  who  grows  the  grain  and  the  man  who 
verts  it  into  flour.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
er  might  grind  the  transporter's  share  of 
grain,  taking  therefrom  his  customary  toll, 
thus  might  secure  for  himself  the  same  pn 
tion  of  the  whole  quantity  as  if  the  transp 
had  not  intervened;  but  the  farmer  must,  in 
event,  suffer  a  positive  and  permataent  loss, 
true,  the  farmer  makes  a  gain  by  obtaining 
conversion  of  his  grain  into  flour;  but  bet' 
his  gain  and  that  of  the  miller  and  the  transpo 
theirs  not  being  complicated  with  a  sacrifice,  t 
is  a  large  inequality  of  profltable  result.  Let 
inequality  be  extended  to  a  great  variety 
number  of  the  farmer's  exchanges,  covering 
most  of  his  purchases,  then  his  impoverishi 
would  be  merely  a  question  of  time,  or  elsi 
power  of  accumulation  would  be  so  seriously 
pled  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  or  rapid 
provement  of  his  condition.  Extending  this  i 
let  us  suppose  A,  a  country  in  the  western  b 
sphere,  and  Z,  a  country  in  the  eastern  hemisp] 
and  that  A  exchanges  its  raw  products  of  the 
for  Z's  flnished  products  of  the  loom,  the  f 
and  the  workshop.  This  would  be  the  exchi 
of  commodities  which  free  traders  declare  t 
commerce.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  kind,  1 
ever,  which  would  call  largely  for  the  servio 
the  transporter  and  his  allied  middlemen, 
would  require  the  investment  of  a  vast  am 
of  capital  in  steamships,  sailing  vessels,  railir 
canals,  and  other  machinery  of  the  carrying  ti 
A  and  Z  would  severally  have  to  pay  the  ca 
conveying  their  commodities  to  the  distant  ) 
kel.  Much  the  heavier  part  of  this  expense  wi 
fall  upon  producers  in  A.    Their  raw  produc 
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the  soQ  being  bulky,  these  would  necessarily  oc- 
cupy large  space  in  the  holds  of  'the  ships,  and 
being  of  small  money  value  proportioned  to  their 
i4ze.   it  would  require  a  considerable  percentage 
of  th&t  value  to  liquidate  the  freight  charges.     On 
the  contrary,  much  the  lighter  part  of  the  expense 
would  fall  upon  producers  in  Z,  whose  finished 
products  of   mechanical  labor  would  fill  small 
space  relaUvely,  and  being  of  large  money  value 
in  little  compass,  only  a  trifling  percentage  of 
such  vahie  would  be  needed  to  pay  for  transpor- 
tation.   A  cargo  of  wheat  exported  from  A  to  Z 
would  involve  the  payment  of  pretty  much  the 
same  amount  of  freight  charge  as  a  cargo  of  cloth 
exported  from  Z  to  A;  yet  the  cargo  of  cloth 
would  purchase  many  cargoes  of  wheat.    Pro- 
dnceis  in  A  would  have  to  give  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  money  value  of  their  products  to  the 
transporter,  to  compensate  him  for  taking  them  to 
market,  as  to  leave  a  very  scanty  margin  for  a  prof- 
itable return;  and  the  more  inland  the  producers 
were,  the  greater  would  they  be  sufierers  in  this  re- 
spect; for,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage, 
they  would  have  that  of  getting  their  products  to 
the  seaboard.     Moreover,  this  mode  of  commerce 
wonld  embody  the  folly  of  taking  food  and  the 
crude  materials  of  manufacture,  in  unending  se- 
ries, immense  distances  to  supply  the  wants  of 
tlie  loom,  the  forge  and  the  workshop,  instead  of 
bringing  the  loom,  the  forge  and  the  workshop, 
once  for  all,  where  they  could  reproductively  con- 
sume the  food  and  the  crude  materials  of  manu- 
facture, thus  saving  forever  all  the  expenses  of  a 
double  transportation.    Still  further,  under  such 
s  system  of    exchanges,   the  inhabitants  of  A 
woold  be  compelled  to  devote  themselves  to  .the 
growth  of  such  staples  as  the  inhabitants  of  Z 
would  purchase,  thereby  enforcing  a  uniformity 
of  crops,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  power 
to  make  exchanges  among  themselves,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.    This  condition  would  also 
ioTolve  a  dispersion  of  population,  accompanied 
with  feeble  capacity  for  combined  effort  in  the 
CDQstruction  of  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges, 
and  in  in-oviding  other  means  to  diminish  the  bur- 
denaome  tax  of  transportation.    A  large  increase 
of  the  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil  from 
A  might  indicate,  therefore,  not  an  increase  of  in- 
diridual  and  national  prosperity,  but  a  diminished 
ability  to  exchange  commodities  at  home,  causing 
an  exponnon  of  the  foreign  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  commerce.     It  thus  appears  that  there 
may  be  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  differ- 
ent countries  in  which  all  the  real  gain  is  on  one 
side  and  all  the  actual  loss  on  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  wherein  all  the  aggrandizing  tendencies 
combine  with  Z,  and  all  the  depreciating  tenden- 
cies assault  A.  — 10.  Effect  of  bringing  producer 
and  eoMumer  together.    Middlemen,  whether  car- 
rier, broker,  agent  or  trader,  add  nothing  to  either 
qoantity  or  quality  of  commodities  passing  through 
•heir  hands;  yet  the  pay  for  their  services,  includ- 
ing their  aocnmulation  of  wealth  as  well  as  their 
maiotenance,  must  come  out  of  producers  or  con- 


sumers. Wool  will  make  as  much  cloth  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England.  If,  however,  the 
wool  is  taken  to  England  to  be  converted  into 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  is  brought  back  to  be  con- 
verted into  clothing,  then  all  the  intermediaries 
required  to  make  the  changes  in  place  will  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  values  created,  and  all  the  other 
parties  involved  will  receive  less  by  the  amount 
thus  deducted.  YThen  the  manufacturer  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  side  of  the  wool  grower,  these  inter- 
vening charges,  expenses,  losses,  are  thrust  out 
and  entirely  saved.  The  exchanges  become  direct, 
with  the  minimum  of  friction,  risk,  delay  and  ob- 
stacle. Transactions  are  between  principals,  not 
through  agents.  No  organized  waste  of  time 
separates  the  moment  of  completed  production 
from  the  moment  of  commenced  consumption, 
resulting  in  a  sluggishness  of  societary  movement. 
As  exchanges  between  parties  distant  from  each 
other  are  always  fewer  than  between  parties  near 
together,  and  as  frequency  and  rapidity  of  ex- 
changes are  far  preferable  to  their  rarity  and 
tardiness,  commerce  is  rendered  capable  of  confer- 
ring its  utmost  benefits.  Protection's  task  is  to 
place  producer  and  consumer  side  by  side,  making 
them  such  correlatives  in  human  industry  as  they 
are  in  nature's  Operations.  The  rock  collects  the 
elements  of  change  from  the  surrounding  affini- 
ties, not  from  the  far-off  ledge  or  particles.  The 
plant  draws  its  sustenance  from  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  rooted,  and  from  the  neighboring  air,  sun- 
shine and  showers,  not  from  the  remote  field,  and 
from  the  distant  atmosphere,  light  and  rain.  The 
cow,  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion, 
browses  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  not  in  the 
valleys  or  upon  the  plains  a  score  of  miles  away. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  procedure  in  all  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  below  man.  He  alone  has 
ever  voluntarily  pm-sued  a  different  course :  he 
alone  by  distance  has  separated  production  from 
consumption,  thereby  establishing  impediments 
between  the  two,  and  injuriously  affecting  his  own 
welfare.  Considering  that  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
limestone,  marble,  manganese,  porcelain  clay, 
salt,  and  many  other  minerals,  are  profusely  im- 
bedded in  our  soil,  and  that  these  substances  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
by  what  legerdemain  of  logic  is  it  to  be  shown 
that  this  close  proximity  of  supply  to  denumd  is 
not  an  indication,  almost  imperatoriai  in  its  em- 
phasis, that  demand  should  seek  its  supply  on  the 
spot  ?  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  bound- 
less presence  of  these  resources  has  been  a  matter 
of  pure  chance  rather  than  of  deliberate  design. 
If  by  design,  then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
that  design,  unless  it  be  that  man,  obeying  the 
divine  mandate  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  should  find 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  needs  wherever  he 
might  settle?  Protection  runs  parallel  with  thiH 
broad  purpose,  in  a  double  sense;  for  it  not  only 
incites  our  people  to  utilize  the  resources  which 
impregnate  their  own  soil,  but  erects  a  barrier 
against  those  who  would  entice  our  people  to  neg- 
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Icct  the  resources  under  their  own  feet,  in  order 
to  develop  and  use  the  resources  which  lie  under 
the  feet  of  other  men,  in  other  and  distant  coun- 
tries. —  11.  Competition  inereused  by  protection. 
Adequately  defensive  duties  on  imports,  while 
minimizing  the  destructive  manifestations  of  for- 
eign rivalry,  secure  the  maximum  amount  of 
wholesome  competition;  for,  if  the  tariff  be  too 
much  reduced,  foreign  competition,  flooding  in 
according  to  its  own  pleasure,  will  prostrate  and 
ruin  the  native  establishments,  whereupon  all  the 
competition  left  will  consist  of  that  between  for- 
eigners for  the  possession  of  our  market;  but,  if 
the  tariflE  barrier  be  raised  to  the  protective  point, 
domestic  industry  will  revive,  and  competition 
will  be  increased  by  that  between  our  home  pro- 
ducers, and  by  that  between  our  home  producers 
and  the  foreign  producers,  thus  insuring  a  three- 
fold competition,  moving  in  legitimate  channels, 
and  acting  with  a  maximum  of  combined  force 
to  reduce  prices  to  consumers.  Protection,  there- 
fore, does  not  foster  (as  is  alleged)  but  antagonizes 
moBopoly.  — 12.  Protection  to  either  foreigner  or 
native  it  unavoidable.  To  abolish  protection  to 
home  industry,  would  be  to  take  sides,  in  the 
most  positive  and  damaging  manner,  with  foreign 
capital  against  domestic  labor.  The  inevitable 
operation  of  the  repeal  would  be  to  give  the  full- 
est practicable  force  and  effect  to  the  advantages 
which  foreign  manufacturers  possess  over  our 
own,  by  removing  the  barrier  which  stands  be- 
tween our  producers  and  the  destructive  competi- 
tion of  alien  producers.  Foreign  interests  and 
native  interests  are  set  before  congress  as  objects 
of  choice,  and  congress  is  asked  to  choose  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter:  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  other  countries  rather  than  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  this  country.  What  can  a  scheme 
be,  which  takes  away  from  domestic  producers, 
to  whom  it  naturally  belongs,  the  possession  of 
the  home  market,  in  order  to  l)estow  it  as  a  free  gift 
upon  foreign  producers,  except  a  scheme  which 
withdraws  protection  from  a  class  at  home  to  con- 
fer it  upon  a  class  abroad?  To  repeal  the  laws 
which  punish  crime,  is  to  protect  criminals;  and 
to  legislate  out  of  existence  the  protection  which 
guards  and  sustains  American  industry,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  protection  to  European  industry.  A  tariff 
too  low  for  home  protection  thus  becomes  a  law 
to  protect  transatlantic  manufacturers  against  the 
rivalry  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  latter's  do- 
mestic market.  The  issue  between  the  protec- 
tionists and  the  free  traders,  when  reduced  to 
its  seminal  principle,  dwindles  to  simply  this, 
whether  we  shall  protect  our  own  labor  and  capital 
or  those  of  other  nations.  Doing  the  latter  may 
be  symbolized  as  dismantling  our  forts,  leveling 
our  breastworks,  and  disarming  our  troops,  in  the 
face  of  an  invading  enemy,  leaving  him  at  his 
leisure  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  unopposed  con- 
quest. The  pretense  that  the  government  is  to  be, 
or  can  be,  indifferent  in  the  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery between  our  own  arts  and  industry  and  the 
antagonist  arts  and  industry  of  other  lands,  is  as 


preposterous  as  to  pretend  that  the  govemmei 
to  be  indifferent  in  the  case  of  hostilities  betv 
this  and  any  foreign  power.  No  revenue  law 
ever  yet  enacted,  in  any  country,  which  did 
in  some  way,  directly  or  remotely,  affect 
rights  and  interests  of  labor  for  better  or 
worse.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  upon  wl 
legislation  can  stand  in  respect  to  material  d< 
opment;  the  inevitable  influence  of  statutory 
visions,  especially  of  those  regarding  taxat 
must  be,  as  common  sense  and  all  experii 
teach,  to  make  or  mar,  to  help  or  harm,  to  i 
force  or  antagonize,  industry.  Insomuch  as 
productive  elements  of  society  find  careful 
increasing  protection  in  the  general  coursi 
legislation,  national,  state  and  municijnl,  "( 
just  reason  exists  why  any  person  should  » 
cate  the  idea  of  leaving  those  fundamental 
ments  of  prosperity  to  take  care  of  themst 
when  the  government  comes  to  levy  duties 
imports?  Why  should  they  be  left  out  of  fa 
able  consideration  at  that  exact  point,  and 
where  else?  What  is  there  about  the  arti 
reproduction  which  should  make  them  an  ex 
tion  to  the  general  rule  of  protection?  S 
imports  are  advantageous ;  some  are  not,  as 
moral  books  or  licentious  pictures.  To  disc 
age  the  mischievous  class  of  articles,  and  to 
mote  the  beneficial  class,  is  to  discriminate  betv 
different  kinds  of  trade,  that  is,  different  kinc 
production.  This  regard  to  the  public  welfar 
as  it  should  be,  the  ruling  motive  of  our  t 
system.  — 13.  The  national  eonttitution  expri 
authoritei  protection.  Andrew  Jackson  said 
his  second  message  to  congress,  Dec.  7,  1. 
"The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  oi 
nally  belonged  to  the  several  states.  The  rigt 
adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encour 
ment  of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  c 
pletely  identical  with  that  power,  that  it  is  diffi 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one  without 
other.  The  states  have  delegated  their  wl 
authority  over  imports  to  the  general  govemm 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  i 
inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  ins] 
tion  laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entl 
passed  from  the  states,  the  right  to  exercise  it 
the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in  th 
and  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by 
general  government,  it  must  be  extinct,  i 
political  system  would  thus  present  the  anon 
of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  t 
own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  sel 
and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adoptee 
foreign  nations.  This  surely  can  not  be  the  c 
this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by 
states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  autho 
on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  congr 
In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by 
opinions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jeffen 
Madison  and  Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatc 
recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under 
constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  < 
gress,  the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  sta 
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and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people." 
The  constitution  specifies  that  "  the  congress  shall 
hare  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States";  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations";  and  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  currying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. "    These  clauses  vest  in  congress 
almost  unlimited  power  of  taxation.     As  regards 
imports,  save  the  exception  involving  state  inspec- 
tion laws,  and,  besides,  the  requirement  of  uni- 
formity in  duties,  the  senate  and  house  possess 
the  same  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  was  possessed  by  the  several  states  before 
it  was  surrendered  by  them  into  the  exclusive 
hands  of  the  general  government.    When  they 
parted  with  their  undoubted  and  unquestionable 
light,  each  for  itself,  and  lodged  it  in  the  national 
constitution,  they  endowed  the  new  organism  with 
(11  powers  and  functions  in  the  premises  which 
they  could  themselves  have  exercised  individually. 
Had  the  transfer  to  congress,  by  the  states,  of 
control  over  the  subject  been  of  a  modified  or  re- 
■tiicted  character,  the  evidences  of  such  a  fact 
isEuredly  would  have  appeared  in  conclusive  form 
in  the  articles  of  union.    The  words  in  which  the 
qualified  authority  was  delegated  would   have 
been  specific  and  positive,  and  the  limits  of  its 
extent  would  have  heen  defined  with  rigid  exact- 
ness, leaving  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  misappre- 
hension.   The  very  absence  of  confinement  within 
bonnds  justifies  Uie  logical  sequence  that  none 
was  intended;  for  certainly  a  restraint  so  impor- 
tant would  not  have  been  left  to  implication  or 
construction.    Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  debates  on  the  constitution,  which 
took  place  in  the  several  state  conventions  called 
to  ratify  or  reject  the  proposed  change  of  govern- 
ment, for  there  the  belief  was  generally  enter- 
tained that  the  grant  of   power  over  national 
taxation  was  peremptory  and  supreme.    Indeed, 
the  surrender  by  the  states  appeared  to  some 
minds  so  excessive  and  impolitic  that  they  pre- 
sented it  as  a  serious  argument  against  ratification. 
All  were  deeply  anxious   for  a  system  which 
wonld  avoid  the  inefficacy  of  a  mere  confederacy, 
nch  as  they  already  had,  hut  they  felt  a  dread  of 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  monarchical 
consolidation.     Those  conflicting  wishes  and  fears 
led  to  a  protracted,  intense,  exhaustive  scrutiny  of 
lessons  for  and  against  every  important  sugges- 
tion of  change.    Never  before  were  political  insti- 
tutions adopted  with  so  much  deliberative  assent, 
with  such  Uiorough  adjustment  in  the  relations  of 
tbe  various  parts,  or  with  so  complete  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  work.     Reciprocal 
protection  against  contingencies  of  foreign  inter- 
ference and  encroachment  was  the  foundation  of 
the  new  governmental  structure,  and  it  would  be 
graasly  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  protection  of 
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domestic  industry,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  purposely,  negli- 
gently or  ignorantly  excluded  from  the  plan. 
Congress,  therefore,  having  entire  control  over 
duties  on  imports,  and  this  control  being  coupled 
with  the  power  and  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  w^ithout 
any  reference  whatever  to  a  revenue  standard, 
the  concliision  is  irresistible  that  both  those  who 
framed  and  those  who  ordained  the  constitution 
granted  in  it  full  authority  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  industry  by  creating  tariff  bar- 
riers. The  phrases  "to  regulate  commerce"  and 
"  regulation  of  commerce,"  which  occur  in  that 
instrument,  were  not  accidentally  chosen,  or  used 
in  any  vague,  loose  or  indefinite  acceptation,  but 
had  been  constant  formulas  of  expression  in  the 
long  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  from  the  time  of  the  stamp  act 
onward,  and  had  acquired,  by  repeated  discussion, 
and  by  legal  and  parliamentary  usage,  a  fixed  and 
precise  meaning.  Our  revolutionary  forefathers, 
people  and  statesmen  alike,  also  Englishmen,  re- 
garded these  phrases  as  synonymous  with  what 
we  now  term  protection.  When,  consequent- 
ly, in  1787,  the  federal  convention  selected  these 
phrases  to  express  the  power  over  commerce 
granted  to  the  new  government,  in  what  other 
than  this  familiar  and  customary  sense  could  such 
modes  of  speech  have  been  employed?  Jamea 
Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and 
others  of  our  great  men,  have  declared,  in  the 
most  deliberate,  specific,  positive  manner,  that  the 
language  in  the  constitution  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  very  authority  in  question;  an  authority 
to  be  exercised,  not  held  in  abeyance.  So,  too, 
was  the  grant  interpreted  by  the  first  congress, 
wluch  contained  fourteen  of  those  who  had  been 
members  of  the  federal  convention,  its  president, 
George  Washington,  having  been  elected  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  another  del- 
egate, Alexander  Hamilton,  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  It  is  not  logically  supposable  that 
these  patriots  were  either  ignorant  of  the  design  of 
their  own  work,  or  capable  of  a  plain,  palpable, 
direct  infraction  of  the  organic  law;  yet  the  one 
or  the  other  horn  of  this  dilenuna  must  be  occu- 
pied by  those  who  deny  the  constitutional  power 
and  obligation  of  protection;  for  the  first  tariff 
act,  approved  July  4, 1789,  declared,  in  so  many 
words,  that  one  of  its  purposes,  one  of  its  objects, 
one  of  its  inducing  motives,  was  "  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures."  Next  year, 
when  still  higher  duties  were  imposed,  the  same 
avowal  was  renewed.  The  only  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  power 
to  protect  home  industry  was  put  in  the  constitu- 
tion in  pursuance  of  a  set  design  to  put  it  there. 
Before  the  Union  was  formed,  the  people  de- 
manded the  insertion  of  that  power;  the  people 
expected  to  find  that  power  in  the  instnunent; 
the  convention  conferred  that  power  in  words 
familiar  to  the  people  from  childhood  as  express- 
ing that  power;  the  people  adopted  the  constitu- 
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tion,  believing  that  power  was  in  it;  and  the  very 
first  congress,  at  its  first  session,  in  its  first  act 
of  general  legislation,  proceeded  to  exercise  that 
power  in  express  terms,  with  avowed  intent  to 
give  it  practical  shape.  These  are  historical  facts, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  dispute:  hence  the 
only  sort  of  a  tariS  on  imports  which  conforms  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental 
\isr  is  a  protective  tariff.  —  Sous  Practical 
ESULT8.  The  general  result  of  the  protective 
system  is  to  develop  and  cheapen  production  un- 
til its  superabundance  flushes  over  into  the  clian- 
nels  of  foreign  commerce.  To  accomplish  tliis 
outcome  the  protection  must  be  adequate,  stable, 
prolonged.  Alternate  changes  from  Uiis  system  to 
its  opposite,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  arrest  the  movement,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  abandonment  of  the  defen- 
sive principle  is  partial  or  complete.  Only  a  very 
few  articles  have  been  both  fuUy  and  steadily 
protected.  In  those  instances  the  tendency  to 
ultimate  exi>ortation  has  been  most  operative  and 
conspicuous.  The  universal  law  which  governs 
exports  is  that  nothing,  except  coin  and  bullion,  or 
bonds  and  stocks,  tends  to  go  abioad  until  there 
is  a  surplus  of  domestic  production  alwve  domes- 
tic consumption.  There  is  no  incentive  to  export 
any  commodity  whatever  until  the  home  demand 
is  isatisfled,  and  an  excess  remains  to  seek  a  foreign 

'^  market.  Hard  times  may  diminish  the  home 
demand;  still,  nothing  will  be  exported  save  what 
would  surfeit  that  demand,  be  it  languid  or  active. 
Brazil  exports  coSee,  and  China  exports  tea,  be- 
cause each  country  has  more  than  enough  of  its 
special  product  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
wauls.  For  tlds  reason  Great  Britain  exports  iron 
and  steel,  cottons,  woolens,  linens,  tin  plate,  and 
other  manufactures.  For  this  reason  France  ex- 
ports silks,  wines  and  beet  sugar;  the  United 
States,  breadstuffs,  provisions,  raw  cotton  and  to- 
bacco; Australia,  wool;  Cuba,  cane  sugar;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  point  of  exportation  only 
by  so  developing  the  home  production  that  there 
shall  be  something  in  excess  of  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Without  protection,  cither  natural,  as  in  the 
case  of  newspapers,  or  artificial,  as  in  the  mass  of 
cases,  such  an  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
can  not  take  place.  This  is  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience no  leas  than  of  theory.    From  1840  to  1884 

^we  did  not  export  a  dollar's  worth  of  our  own 
woolen  manufactures.  The  beginning  of  export 
has  been  reached  under  our  system  of  protective 
duties.  This  initiatory  export,  with  its  increase, 
clearly  evidences  a  highly  developed  woolen  in- 
dustry, and  a  growing  surplus  above  our  own 
wants  of  the  grade  and  kind  of  fabrics  exported. 
Under  a  steadily  fostering  tariff,  a  gradual  yet 
accelerated  progress  is  originated,  by  which  estab- 
lishments multiply,  production  enlarges,  rivalry 
intensifies,  prices  diminish,  superfluity  arises,  ex- 
portation commences.  Such  legislation  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  to  create  that  fullness  of  home 
supply  which  must  always  precede  any  tendency 


to  seek  a  foreign  outlet.  —  7!A«  eotton  crop  tf 
United  Stale*  tariff-protected  into  eailenee  and 
pert.  In  1789,  when  congress  first  imposed  du 
on  imports,  all  the  cotton  manufactured  in 
American  mills  came  from  other  countries,  p 
cipally  from  the  West  Indies.  Only  an  insigi 
cant  quantity  of  the  staple,  locally  consumed 
the  household  industry  of  those  days,  was  grc 
in  the  south;  so  little,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  i 
resentatives  in  congress  from  South  Carolina 
clared  tliat  the  production  of  cotton  was  eoni 
plated  in  his  state  and  in  Georgia,  and,  "  if  g 
seed  could  l)e  procured,"  he  hoped  it  might  i 
ceed.  Edward  Everett,  in  a  public  address 
Kvered  in  October,  1881.  said:  "  In  1794,  w 
Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Great  Briu 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  that 
tinguished  statesman  that  cotton  was  raised 
exportation  in  the  United  States;  and  he  acci 
ingly  admitted  it  among  the  articles  not  to  be 
ported  from  the  United  States  in  American  i 
toms.  Even  as  late  as  1796, 1  find  in  the  joun 
of  congress,  that  a  petition  from  the  proprietoi 
a  cotton  mill  on  the  Brandywine,  who  prayed 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
the  increase  of  that  on  cotton  goods,  was  rejei 
by  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufacta 
on  the  groimds  that  the  existing  duty  affor 
sufilcient  protection^  and  that '  to  repeal  the  d 
on  raw  cotton  imported  would  be  to  damp 
growth  of  cotton  in  our  own  country.' "  Hei 
the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  in  the  \ 
tariff  act  was  laid,  not  so  much  to  encourage  i 
protect,  as  to  create  the  existence  of  the  stapl 
this  country  as  a  regular  and  an  important  ci 
That  duty  (except  during  the  war  of  1812  i 
awhile  afterward,  when  all  the  permanent  du 
were  doubled)  was  continued  unchanged  fi 
July  81,  1789,  to  Dec.  1,  1846,  or  a  consecut 
period  of  flfty-seven  and  one-third  years,  whi 
upon  it  was  abolished  as  having  ceased  to  h 
either  protective  or  revenue  force.  In  the  fit 
year  1848,  the  first  complete  one  after  the  remo 
of  the  duty,  we  exported,  according  to  the  a 
merce  and  navigation  report  of  the  United  Sti 
for  that  year,  7,724,148  pounds  of  sea  island,  i 
806,550,283  pounds  of  other  raw  cotton,  toget 
valued  at  |61,998,294;  and  imported  817, 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,814,  of  which  we  re-expi 
ed  61,001  pounds,  valued  at  |4,727.  Since  ti 
we  have  enormously  increased  the  crop,  and 
nually  have  found  a  foreign  market  for  all 
could  spare.  In  this  case,  protection,  steac 
and  amply  applied,  accomplished  far  more  tl 
was  hoped  for  at  first,  and  was  instrumental 
creating,  developing,  and  establishing  an 
ricultural  industry  of  wonderful  and  the  n 
wide-reaching  importance.  —  Axet  protected  to 
portation.  The  manufacture  of  axes  and  ot 
edge  tools  was  commenced  at  Hartford,  Cot 
in  1826,  by  the  brothers  Collins,  who  w 
the  first  to  supply  the  markets  of  this  co 
try  with  cast  steel  axes,  ready  ground  for  i 
Until  then  such  implements  had   always  b 
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imported.    By  the  tariff  of  1838  a  protective  duty 
of  85  per  cent,  was  levied  upon  imported  axes. 
Under  this  protection  the  Collins  company  intro- 
duced labor-saving  machinery,  much  of  which 
was  invented,  patented  and  constructed  by  them- 
selves.   Ultimately  their  axes  altogether  super- 
seded the  foreign  article,  on  account  of  superior 
quality  and  greater  cheapness.    In  1886  foreign 
and  home-made  axes  were  selling  side  by  side,  in 
the  American  market,  at  $15  to  $16  per  dozen, 
at  which  time  foreign  producers,  finding  they 
could  make  no  money  at  those  rates,  and  that  our 
establishments  could  not  be  broken  down,  with- 
drew from  the  competition,  abandoning  the  entire 
market  to  our  own  manufacturers.    Then,  other 
domestic  makers  having  meanwhile  entered  the 
field,  home  rivalry  and  improved  methods  contin- 
ued the  decline  of  prices.    Axes  were  selling,  in 
18S8,  at  lis  to  $15.25  per  dozen;  in  1839,  at  the 
nme;  m  1840,  at  $18  to  $14;  in  1841,  at  $13  to  $14; 
in  1812,  at  $11  to  $14;  in  1848,  at  $11  to  $12;  in 
1814,  at  $11  to  $11.50;  in  1845,  at  $10.50  to  $11; 
in  1816,  at  $10  to  $11;  in  1847,  at  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
in  1818,  at  $8  to  $10;  and  In  1849,  at  $8  to  $10. 
These  quotations  are  copied  from  the  finance  re- 
port of  the  United  States  for  1849,  and  they  show 
a  constant  decline  of  prices,  even  after  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition  had  been  entirely 
withdrawn.    Now,  we  are  exporters  of  axes,  and 
are  wresting  from  the  English  one  market  after 
another.    Said  the  "  Sheffield  (Eng.)  Telegraph," 
as  far  back  as  1874:  "The  steel  of  an  American 
axe  is  90  superior  to  that  of  an  imported  axe  that 
00  pioneer  who  understands  his  business  will  ever 
carry  any  other  with  him  into  the  wilds."    Simi- 
lar testimony  might  be  given  by  the  page.    A  re- 
cent letter  from  an  Australian  to  an  Elnglish  house, 
published  for  the  information  of  the  trade,  says, 
"  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  oust  American 
axes  from  the  market,  unless  the  competing  article 
is  St  least  as  good  in  all  points  of  view,  and  lower 
in  price  as  well."    The  same  letter  further  says, 
"The  Anglo-American  axes  are  invoiced  at  548. 
per  dozen,  while  the  best  American  (the  '  Hart- 
ford ")  are  put  on  board  at  48s.  9d.  for  the  same 
STerage  weights.     Furthermore,  the  casing  on 
English  axes  costs  4b.  to  5s.  per  dozen :  on  the 
American,  niZ.    It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the 
trade  most  go  to  America,  unless  a  very  large  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  English  goods  can 
be  made."    Thus  has  long-continued  protection 
placed  American  axes  at  the  head  for  quality  of 
material,  style  of  finish,  and  cheapness  of  price, 
with  surplus  at  home  and  growing  exportation. 
Similar  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  locks, 
sciseora,  watches,  fire  arms,  shovels,  hay  forks, 
agricultural  machinery,  tools,  saws,  and  many 
other  articles.    The  necessary  corollary  is,  that 
protection,  adequate  in   extent  and  sufficiently 
prolonged,  will  lead  to  equal  results  as  regards 
the  great  mass  of  our  manufactures. — Most  Frk- 
SPWr  Objections  Anbwbred.    1.   T?ie  import 
fi'itt  u  added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  artiele. 
This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  argument  against 


protection/  On  it  Is  built  the  charge,  as  variously 
formulated,  that  prices  are  enhanced  to  consum- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufactures; 
that  taxes  are  levied  to  serve  as  bounties  paid  to 
privilege;  that  the  many  are  plundered  to  enrich 
Uie  few;  that  the  tariff  is  a  scheme  of  spoliation. 
Really,  however,  there  is  no  greater  falsity  than 
\bB  dogma,  that,  whenever  a  duty  is  imposed,  the 
amount  of  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  sot  only  of 
the  foreign  article  Imported,  but  also  of  the  simi- 
lar article  manufactured  in  this  country;  the  fact 
being  that  the  tariff  barrier  merely  shields  and 
permits  the  natural  price,  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent countries\iccording  to  the  variation  of  its 
component  elftnents,  just  as  the  natural  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  cheaper 
components  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  England; 
and  just  as  the  natural  price  of  pig  iron  in  Eng- 
land is  made  up  of  cheaper  components  than  the 
price  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States.  Our  wheat 
can  undersell  English  wheat:  hence  the  ruinous 
effect  of  our  free  competition  upon  English  agri- 
culture. On  the  other  hand,  English  pig  iron 
can  undersell  our  pig  iron:  hence  the  ruinous 
effect  of  her  competition,  when  not  restrained, 
upon  our  manufacture.  The  only  way  to  guard 
the  natural  price  from  destructive  encroachment 
from  abroad,  is  to  erect  the  tariff  barrier,  behind 
which  healthy  competition,  skill  and  invention 
will  co-operate  to  bring  down  the  articles  to  the 
lowest  point  at  which  a  profit  can  be  made.  This 
is  the  universal  law  of  domestic  prices  under  a 
system  of  protective  duties.  It  explains  all  the 
jthenomena  about  which  there  is  so  much  dispute. 
Jor  instance,  would  a  duty  of  $100  per  ton  on  im- 
ported pig  iron  increase  the  price  of  domestic  pig 
iron  by  that  8um?^Is  there  anybody  so  rash  as  to 
insist  that  there  would  be  such  an  enhancement? 
If  not,  for  what  reason  not,  if  the  duty  is  always 
added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  article? 
This  is  one  of  the  predicaments  into  which  the 
free-trade  dogma  forces  its  votaries;  but  the  law 
of  prices  above  stated  does  not  encounter  any  dif- 
ficulty whatever,  ^he  explanation  under  that  law 
would  be,  that  the  duty  of  $100  per  ton  would 
shield  and  permit  the  natural  price  of  pig  iron  in 
this  country,  and  such  price  would  rise  no  higher 
even  though  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  $200, 
to  $500  or  to  $1,000,  or  be  reduced  to  $10j  But 
if  the  duty  should  be  cut  down  to  $8,  $2  oT|l  per 
ton,  or  to  any  other  sum  too  small  to  shield  and 
permit  the  natural  price,  the  home  price  would 
fall;  and  if  the  competing  foreign  price  should 
be  low  enough  to  compel  an  abatement  of  all  the 
profit  contained  in  the  natural  price  of  the  native 
article,  or  to  cut  below  productive  cost,  then  the 
effect  would  be  to  stop  the  domestic  manufacture, 
and  hand  the  market  enjoyed  by  it  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners,  or  else  the  chief  compo- 
nent of  productive  cost,  which  is  wages,  would 
have  to  be  so  reduced  as  to  give  some  remunera- 
tion to  capital.  When  a  tariff  duty  does  not,  or 
could  not,  exert  any  influence  whatever  in  shel- 
tering and  allowing  the  natural  price,  as  in  the 
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cases  of  raw  cotton,  ice  and  newspapers,  its  im- 
position is  a  work  of  supererogation;  but  we  can 
not  have  healthy  and  prosperous  industries  at 
home  unless  the  natural  prices  of  their  products 
are  adequately  protected  against  those  aggres- 
sions from  abroad  which  possess  overmastering 
power.  Persons  who  denounce  tariff  protection 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  untenable  po- 
sition that  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  prices  for  American  products ; 
or,  to  state  the  case  in  another  form,  are  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  all  domestic  industries 
which  can  be  undersold  in  our  market  by  foreign 
competition.  To  go  before  the  people  on  that 
basis  of  appeal  for  their  votes,  is  very  different 
from  going  before  them  to  get  their  support  of 
the  proposition,  that  consumers  are  taxed  by  the 
amount  of  the  duties  added  to  the  home  prices 
for  the  enrichment  of  our  manufactures.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  of  the  predicament.  If  the  duty 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  article, 
then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  repeal 
or  the  decrease  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  home 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  removed;  hence, 
when  in  the  summer  of  1879,  the  American  mills 
were  selling  steel  rails  at  $40  per  ton,  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  of  $28  per  ton  would  have  brought 
the  home  price  down  to  $12  per  ton,  although 
the  English  mills  could  not  then  sell  equal  rails 
at  less  than  $22  per  ton  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  although  $12  would  not  have  nearly 
paid  for  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  to 
say  nothing  of  wages.  What  value,  theoretic  or 
practical,  can  belong  to  a  dogma  which  involves 
absurdity  like  this  as  an  unavoidable  corollary? 
Kor  is  this  all.  Many  articles  of  home  produc- 
tion, which  are  dutied  in  our  tariff,  are  bought 
by  our  consumers  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than, 
the  equivalent  articles  can  he  bought  in  foreign 
countries.  How  is  it  possible,  in  those  cases,  to 
add  the  duty  to  the  home  price?  Jaconet  sells 
(May,  1882)  wholesale  for  6i  cents  a  yard,  and 
can  not  be  had  for  less  in  Manchester.  Abroad 
the  price  of  cod-liver  oil  is  $1.80  a  gallon,  the 
duty  is  40  per  cent.,  and  the  price  here  is  80  cents 
a  gallon.  A  long  list  of  such  instances  might  be 
presented,  all  flatly  contradicting  the  free  trade 
dogma  about  the  incidence  of  duties  on  imports. 
A  theory  which  allows  for  no  exceptions,  yet  en- 
counters a  multitude  of  them,  must  be  a  huge 
fallacy.  Finally,  if  the  import  duties  are  added 
to  the  prices  of  the  home-made  articles,  and  thus, 
•a  is  alleged,  organize  robbery  by  law,  how  is  a 
revenue  tariff  without  protection  to  be  defended 
on  principle?  Such  a  tariff  must  levy  duties, 
and  these,  according  to  the  theory,  must  consti- 
tute robbery  to  that  extent.  This  must  he  the 
position  occupied  by  those  who  espouse  the  dog- 
ma about  prices,  unless  the  extreme  view  be 
adopted  of  excluding  from  the  tariff  charge  ev- 
erything, of  whatsoever  kind,  produced  in  the 
United  States.  But  then  the  revenue  raised 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
government.    Here,  consequently,  is  a  very  puz- 


zling dilemma,  one  horn  of  which  is  robbery,  and 
the  other  horn  a  deficit.  —  2.  JP'ree  tpeeA,  free 
preu,  free  toil,  free  men  !  vtkg  not  free  trade  T     Be- 
cause what  has  come  to  be  styled  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  and  in  the  demands  of  the  anti- 
protectionists,  as  "free  trade,"  is  the  instrument, 
not  of  freedom,  but  of  slavery.    The  adjective 
"free"  does  not  necessarily  dignify,  improve,  ea- 
noble,  purify  or  sanction  anything  to  which  it  is 
applied.    Good  men  and  women  reprobate  the 
use  of  liquor  in  treating  on  election  days,  as  a 
vicious  and  corrupting  device  to  influence  voters; 
yet  the  intoxicant  so  used  is  styled  "free  liquor." 
We  may,  therefore,  repeat  the  formula,  with  the 
following '  variation :     Free   speech,  free  press, 
free  soil,  free  meni  why  not  free  liquor?      The 
answer,  as  before,  is  because  it  is  the  instrument 
of  slavery,  not  of  freedom.     Again:    Indiscrim- 
inate love,  or  the  love  of  one  man  for  many  wo- 
men, and  of  many  women  for  one  man,  would 
debauch  society;  yet  this  sort  of  love  is  advocated 
by  a  class  of  persons  who  call  it  "free  love." 
Once  more  the  formula  may  be  varied,  thus : 
Free  speech,  free  preft,  free  soil,  free  men!  why 
not  free  love?    Because  it  is  the  instrument,  not 
of  freedom,  but  of  slavery.    Trade  is  not  made 
really  free  by  chaining  it  to  the  epithet  free. 
Free  trade  no  more  emblemizes  or  establishes 
freedom  than  a  pure  fraud  emblemizes  or  estab- 
lishes purity.    Free  men  under  free  trade  between 
nations  are  put  in  bondage,  losing  their  freedom 
by  becoming  the  slaves  of  trade.    If  trade  is 
made  literally  free  by  coupling  the  two  words, 
why  is  there  so  much  talk  in  England  about ' '  one- 
sided free  trade  "  and  ' '  fair  free  trade  "  ?    What- 
ever is  truly  and  properly  free  can  not  be  one- 
sided, and  must  be  fair;   yet  these  descriptives 
are  employed  tu  designate  that  very  system  of 
free  trade  which  we  are  asked  to  copy,  and  which 
we  are  told  is  so  beneflcial  in  itself  Uiat  England 
can  not  afford  to  surrender  it,  even  althoug^h  it 
should  be  rejected  by  all  other  countries.    It  is  a 
very  unsound  use  of  logic  to  base  an  argument 
in  favor  of  an  economic  policy  upon  tlie  ambi- 
guity of  a  word  in  its  different  connections.    The 
formula  given  is  only  one  of   those  carelessly 
phrased  propositions;  one  of  those  fallacies  and 
non-sequiturs,  which  are  continually  passed  off 
upon  the  unthinking  as  first-class  truths;  one  of 
those  adroit,  pungent,  sparkling  sophisms,  mak- 
ing war  for  the  wrong  in  the  name  of  the  right, 
wliich  are  apt  to  dangerously  impress  such  super- 
ficial minds  as  are  unaccustomed  to  independent 
thought.  — 8.  Every  man  hat  a  natural  right  and 
should  be  free  to  tpend  hit  ou>n  money  in  kit  own 
choiee  of  a  market.    Every  right  has  its  duty,  and 
the  two  limit  each  other.    Thus,  everyliody  has 
a  right  to  love,  but  that  right  is  restricted  by 
laws,  both  human  and  divine.    No  man  has  a 
right  to  love  his  neighbor's  wife;  there  duty  in- 
terposes an  impediment,  wiiile  law  erects  a  bar- 
rier and  provides  a  punishment.    A  man  has  a 
right  to  marry,  but  not  to  marry  more  than  one 
woman,  at  least  in  any  civilized  country.    His 
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manyiiig  right  is  a  right  with  fixed  boundaries 
or  restrunts,  which  he  can  not  transgress  without 
doing  an  injtiry  to  society,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  just  penalties.    A  man  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  reli^on,  but  his  right  is  limited  by 
the  proviso  that  his  religion  shall  not  be  such  as 
to  require  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others, 
as,  for  instance,  Mormonism,  which  exists  in  its 
polygamous  form  in  defiant  violation  of  law,  and 
needs  to  be  remorselessly  crushed  out  for  the  good 
of  the  community  in  general.    It  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  spending  one's  own  money.    The  right 
to  spend  is  not  an  absolute  right;  like  other  rights 
it  is  hedged  in  by  duties  or  obligations,  which 
measure,  determine  and  restrict  its  exercise.    No 
one,  for  illustration,  has  a  right  to  spend  his 
money  in  getting  somebody  else  drunk,  with  a  de- 
sign to  unsettle  the  latter's  judgment  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  him  in  sharp  bargain-making,  or  to 
trick  htm  out  of  his  signature  or  out  of  his  vote. 
It  is  not  right  to  spend  one's  money  in  building 
a  dam  across  a  stream,  by  which  water  will  be 
backed  up  over  other  people's  land  without  their 
consent.    It  is  wrong  to  spend  one's  money  in  any 
Tty  which  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Even  the  right  to  life  has  its  limitations.    He  who 
commits  murder  forfeits  his  right  to  life.    The 
ri^t  to  happiness  is  bounded  by  the  duty  of 
conduct  consonant  with  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness.   There  are  no  rights  without  corresponding 
obligations;  and  any  argument  which  treats  of 
the  li^ts  as  absolute,  that  is,  set  free  from  obli- 
gation, is  obliged  to  lead  to  fallacious  conclusions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  proposition  that  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  and  should  be  free  to  spend 
bis  own  money  in  his  own  choice  of  a  market.  — 
Rights  are  of   two  sorts:    natural  and  conven- 
tiooal.    To  breathe,  to  eat,  to  live,  are  natural 
ri^ts.    To  spend  one's  money,  and  the  general 
acts  of  buying  and  selling,  with  the  great  mass  of 
That  are  called  rights,  are  conventional,  fixed 
either  by  statute  or  constitution,  or  by  custom, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  common  or 
onwritten  law.    Money  itself  is  a  conventional 
creation  for  the  benefit  of  society  by  overmaster^ 
ing  the  intricate  difiSculties,  embarrassing  delays 
and  sluggish  movements  of  pure  barter — the  con- 
dition before  money  was  agreed  upon  as  a  medium 
for  effecting  exchanges.    A  conventional  right  is 
necessarily  subject  to  the  regulating  terms  of  the 
convention  or  general  agreement,  whether  by  law 
or  cnst(mi,  which  created  it  a  right.    What  is  a 
conventional  right  in  one  country  may  be  a  con- 
ventional wrong  in  another.    In  some  places  a 
nao  may  spend  his  money  in  ways  or  on  objects 
pndiibited  in  other  places.    A  man  may  lawfully 
•pend  his  money-  in  Louisiana  for  a  lottery  ticket, 
bat  to  spend  his  money  in  that  way  in  Illinois  is 
to  violate  a  l^al  provision.     It  is  a  false  assump- 
tion that  the  right  to  spend  one's  money  is  a 
natwal,  not  a  conventional,  right — ^is  a  right 
Uke  that  to  breathe,  to  walk,  to  think,  or  to  live. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  wholly  conven- 
tional.   Whenever  a  man  enters  a  community. 


and  becomes  one  of  its  integral  units,  he  must 
submit  himself  to  the  conventional  rights  which 
he  finds  in  operation  there.  He  can  not  set 
up  his  individual  judgment,  however  wise  and 
superior  he  may  consider  himself,  as  the  deter- 
miner of  his  measure  of  acquiescence  in  those 
rights;  he  must  submit  until  he  can  bring  over 
enough  of  the  other  judgments  to  his  style  of 
thinking  to  precipitate  the  desired  change  in  the 
conventional  rights.  —  The  argument  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  rests  upon  the  experience  that  the 
spending  of  one's  own  money  for  foreign  goods, 
when  it  dooms  laborers  at  home  to  idleness,  and 
leaves  our  own  good  raw  materials  unused,  and  our 
own  natural  resources  to  remain  undeveloped,  is 
detrimental  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  spend  his  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
the  commimity  in  which  he  lives.  Every  time 
this  country  has  had  a  tariff  which  encouraged 
the  importation  of  manufactures  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  result  has  been  disastrous  to  our  domestic 
industry.  Wages  have  gone  down,  many  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  activities  of  production  have  been 
reduced  to  sluggishness  and  embarrassment.  Ex- 
actly the  contrary  have  been  the  circumstances  un- 
der every  tariff  enacted  with  the  effect  of  protect- 
ing American  labor  and  capital  against  encroach- 
ment from  foreign  aggression.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  men  have  a  natural  right  to  spend  their  own 
money  in  their  own  choice  of  a  market,  despite 
the  fact  that  such  spending  may  inflict  adversity 
upon  the  nation,  impoverish  its  resources,  deplete 
its  revenue,  weaken  its  political  power,  impair 
its  credit,  and  perhaps  render  it  unable  to  success- 
fully wage  a  defensive  war  for  the  preservation  of 
its  existence?  The  policy  of  a  protective  tariff  is 
vindicated  by  the  prosperity,  strength,  vigor  and 
safety  which  it  confers  upon  the  country.  —  4. 
Protection  it  the  reign  of  »elfl»hne>»,  and  it  antag- 
onizee  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Bible  says : 
"But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Thus  we 
are  taught  that  the  duty  to  selfhood  precedes  and 
outranks  the  duty  to  otherhood.  Every  man's 
mind  miist  be  itself  educated;  every  man's  char- 
acter must  be  Itself  formed;  every  man's  affections 
must  be  themselves  cultivated,  disciplined,  puri- 
fied; every  man's  condition  must  be  itself  raised, 
before  his  mind,  character,  affections  and  condi- 
tion can  attain  to  their  utmost  usefulness  to  society, 
not  only  at  large,  but  especially  at  home,  where  the 
circumstances  of  daily  intercourse  multiply  hia 
obligations  and  preferentially  employ  his  duty. 
Communities  are  not  elevated  pecuniaril}',  men- 
tally, morally,  or  religiously,  by  a  process  which  in- 
volves the  whole  mass  as  a  single  entity,  but  through 
individual  action,  the  advance  realized  by  each  in- 
tegral unit  contributing  its  share  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral average,  and  every  retrograde  movement  of 
any  one  of  the  units  detracting  from  and  lowering 
that  average.  In  every  man  there  must  be  a  large 
development  of  internal  power  before  there  can  be 
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a  large  development  of  external  power.  No  more 
than  an  individual  can  a  nation  exert  great  strength 
outwardly  until  such  strength  exists  inwardly. 
Every  person,  every  city,  every  county,  every 
state,  every  people,  must  look  first  to  its  own  wel- 
fare, to  its  own  improvement,  to  its  own  benefit. 
This  is  the  great  law  of  universal  progress. 
Whenever  it  is  violated  it  deranges  the  conditions 
of  normal  advancement.  Even  Christianity  was 
for  the  Jew  first,  then  for  the  Qentile.  The  gospel 
was  preached  to  all  the  world,  but  the  beginning 
was  at  Jerusalem.  Qod  has  wrought  the  law  of 
selfhood  into  every  fibre  of  man's  constitution,  but 
selfhood  and  selfishness  are  distinct,  not  identical, 
the  latter  being  the  perversion  of  the  former,  bear- 
ing toward  it  the  same  relation  that  lust  bears  to- 
ward love.  It  is  beyond  controversy,  because  the 
testimony  of  all  experience  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries is,  that  man's  individual  feelings  are  stronger 
than  his  sympathetic  emotions;  hence  the  maxim 
that  "  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 
To  breathe  is  not  more  natural  than  to  love  first 
and  preferentially  one's  self,  one's  own  wife,  one's 
own  children,  one's  own  kindred,  one's  own  coun- 
try. If  this  were  not  so,  what  would  become  of 
self -improvement,  of  fainily,  and  of  patriotism? 
The  assertion  of  selfhood  is  inseparable  from 
human  nature.  It  is  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  there- 
fore must  be  beneficial  in  its  exercise.  Only  when 
it  Is  abused  does  it  degenerate  into  selfishness,  as 
love  in  its  abnormal  and  debased  manifestations 
becomes  lust.  Indeed,  were  man  differently  con- 
stituted— if  he  felt  another's  woes  more  than  his 
own — this  world  would  be  turned  into  a  scene  of 
universal  confusion  and  of  still  greater  suffering. 
Then  everybody,  actuated  by  a  self-sacrificing  de- 
sire to  look  after  the  welfare,  safety  and  benefit  of 
others,  would  vastly  neglect  to  look  after  his  own 
welfare,  safety  and  benefit.  The  very  sentiment 
which  would  seek  to  render  assistance  would 
prompt  its  refusal  by  the  Intended  recipient;  for 
the  unconquerable  tendency  would  be  to  give,  not 
to  receive,  and,  in  receiving  rather  than  conferring, 
that  tendency  would  be  antagonized.  Society 
would  thus  fall  into  inextricable  disorder.  In- 
stead of  diminishing  misery,  such  a  condition 
would  augment  it,  until  the  earth  became  a  rack 
for  the  incessant  torture  of  human  sensibilities, 
and  extinction  of  the  race  ended  the  scene  of 
wretchedness  and  anguish.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
Qod  that  selfhood  should  be  the  guide.  That  has 
given  the  situation  as  it  is,  with  its  capacities  and 
opportunities  of  progress.  The  argument  against 
the  protective  system  virtually  is,  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  abnegation  of  self  to  be  substituted  for 
this  selfhood.  But  the  sweeping  away  of  that 
system — the  abolition  of  custom  houses  and 
tariffs — would  not  get  rid  of  this  selfhood.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  dethrone  self,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  even  could  it  be  accomplished.  Self- 
hood was  bestowed  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  be  ex- 
ercised, not  frustrated  or  perverted.  Protection 
offers  it  a  fair  field  for  its  functional  activity. 
Home  industry  outranks  foreign  industry  as  home  . 


folks  outrank  strangers.    Free  trade,  instead  of 
fostering  and  developing  selfhood,  would  degrade 
and  misapply  its  proper  faculties  and  inclinations, 
transforming  it  into  aggressive  and  unrestrained 
selfishness.    Suppose  congress  should  remove  all 
the  restrictions  on  imports,  how  could  that  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  brotherhood?    Our  manufactur- 
ing industries  would  be  partly  crippled,  partly 
ruined,  partly  extinguished.    Immense  amoonts  of 
fixed  capital  would  be  irrecoverably  sunk.    Many 
ten  thousands  of  our  skilled  workmen  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.    All  this  would  hap- 
pen because  it  has  happened  aforetime,  when  im- 
port duties  have  been  reduced  below  the  level  of 
protection;  much  more,  then,  would  it  happen  if 
those  duties  should  be  removed  altogether.     Un- 
restrained   foreign   competition,    remorseless    as 
monopoly,  would  be  let  loose  upon  this  country. 
How  could  such  circumstances  induce  a  wider, 
deeper,  fuller  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man?    Whatever  strengthens  the 
appeal  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  weak- 
ens the  incentives  to  sympathetic  action.     In  a 
shipwreck  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  generally 
trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble for  individual  safety.    When,  at  the  cry  of 
fire,  panic  seizes  upon  an  audience,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  vanishes  on  the  instant,  and  an  in- 
tense struggle  of  each  for  self  takes  possession  of 
the  scene.     These  examples  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple.   To  abolish  the  tariff,  to  tear  down  the  cus- 
tom houses,  or  to  withdraw  protection  from  the 
import  duties,  and  thus  to  bring  risk,  loss,  danger, 
fear,  grief,  hunger,  misery,  to  the  homes  of  a 
multitude  of  our  people,  would  not  yield  the 
fruits  of  brotherhood,  but  those  of  selflshness. 
All  the  circumstances  which  centre  the  emotions 
upon  self  would  be  reinforced  at  the  expense  of 
the  sympathetic  feelings.     As  a  scheme  to  pro- 
mote brotherhood,  free  trade  would  be  not  only 
idle  and  nugatory,  but  in  its  operative  forces- 
the  very  reverse  of  what  would  be  intended. 
Labor  at  home  would  be  wronged,  depressed, 
victimized;  and,  as  whatever  harms  labor  any- 
where tends  to  harm  it  everywhere,  even  Ehiro- 
pean  labor  would  be  ultimately  harmed  by  the 
reflex  influence  from  the  harmed  condition  in 
this  country.    It  is  protection,  not  free  trade,  that 
cultivates  and  strenj^ens   the  brotherhood  of 
man. — 6.  Iniustiry  wUl  thrive  be*t  when  it  it  let 
alcme.    This  dictimi  became  American  free  trade 
doctrine  in  the  days  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  who 
said,  in  his  annual  report  for  1845,  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury:  "Let  them  alone  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  man;  let  all  international  exchanges  of 
products  move  as  freely  in  their  orbits  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  spheres,  and  their  order 
and  harmony  will  be  as  perfect,  and  their  results 
as  beneficial,  as  in  every  movement  under  the 
laws  of  nature  when  undisturbed  by  the  errors 
and  interference  of  man."    This  argument  from 
analogy  is  supremely  fallacious,  because  the  as- 
sumed analogy  is   not   legitimate,   but   forced. 
Human  beings  can  not,  even  if  they  would,  exer- 
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cise  any  influence  or  control  whatever  over  the 
motioiu  of  planets  and  suns;  but  Qod  has  com- 
manded man  to  vanquish  the  forces  of  nature,  so 
far  as  these  appertain  to  our  own  globe;  a  com- 
mand found  in  the  words,  "  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  mMLue  it,"  as 
addressed  to  our  flist  parents.     From  that  day  to 
this,  interference,  persistent  interference,  with  the 
natural  order  of  things,  interference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  complete'  mastery,  has  been 
an  imperative  law  of  man's  progress  lo  higher 
and  still  higher  levels  of  social,  political,  indus- 
trial, moral  and  even  religious  excellence.    There 
is  no  such  thing  as  letting  industry  alone,  without 
going  bock  to  barbarism,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  degradation,  privation  and  wretchedness. 
"Strictly  speaking,"  declares  Say,  "there  is  no 
act  of  government  but  what  has  some  influence 
on  production."    We  know  of  no  writer  on  polit- 
ical economy,  entitled  to  be  considered  an  author- 
ity, who  disputes  Say's  proposition.    According- 
ly, it  is  quite  obvious,  ithat,  in  regulating  duties 
on  imports,  and  in  all  other  legislation,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  will  necessarily  be  affected  for 
tl^  better,  or  for  the  worse;  it  will  either  be  pro- 
moted and  bettered,  or  be  embarrassed  and  de- 
{neaaed,  whether,  in  making  the  laws,  we  take  it 
into  consideration,  or  disregard  it  wholly.    We 
can  not,  then,  let  it  alone  without  ceasing  to  make 
or  have  any  laws.    We  mvst  legislate,  and  muxt 
administer  the  laws,  in  respect  to  industry,  and 
GO  either  promote  or  depress  it,  or,  by  ceasing  to 
have  laws,  relapse  into  barbarism,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, affect  industry  in  the  utmost  degree  possible, 
that  is,  annihilate  it.    The  let-us-alone  dogma  is, 
thoefore,  saying  in  other  words,  shoot  at  random 
without  taking  aim,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  hit 
the  mark,  or,  refuse  medical  treatment  under  all 
drcomstances,  and  people  will  be  kept  in  the  best 
of  health.    The  declaimers  in  favor  of  letting  in- 
dostry  alone,  raise  their  absurd  cry  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  positive  and  useful  knowledge 
we  possess,  all  the  accumulations  we  have  realized 
from  the  productive  forces,  whatever  of  empire 
we  have  achieved  over  material  objects,  and  the 
whole  of  the  civilization  we  enjoy,  have  resulted 
from  refuting  to  let  ihing$  aUms:  by  interfering 
with  their  natural  order  in  the  most  obtrusive 
mamier;  by  interrupting  and  turning  aside  their 
spontaneous  tendencies;  by  compelling  matter  to 
tesame  new  proportions,  to  take  on  predeter- 
nuned  relations,  and  to  exercise  unaccustomed 
fanctioDs;  by  forcing  the  natural  agents  to  be- 
come the  obedient  servants  of  man;   in  other 
words,  Jy  tubduing  the  earth,  in  eomj^ianee  tnth 
lie  daine  eommand.    We  dig  down  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  ground,  bring  coal  to  the  surface,  con- 
fine it  in  adaptable  receptacles,  and  compel  it  to 
surrender  gas,  with  wUch  we  light  our  cities. 
The  let-alone  policy  would  never  do  that.    Water 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  a  general  level, 
bat  we  refuse  to  leave  it  to  flow  as  it  will,  and 
pump  it  up  into  reservoirs,  distribute  it  through 
^pes  over  a  wide  area,  and  supply  it  to  the  peo- 


ple within  their  very  dwellings.  What  has  the 
let-alone  doctrine  to  do  with  such  a  purpose?  For 
centuries  electricity  flashed  only  in  the  lightning, 
or  illuminated  the  northern  sky  with  the  aurora 
borealis;  but  man  harnessed  this  subtle  force  to 
ingenious  devices  of  inventive  mechanism,  and 
converted  it,  speeding  along  lines  of  telegraph, 
into  the  errand  boy  of  commerce.  How  many 
years  would  it  take  the  let-alone  plan  to  accom- 
plish that?  We  tunnel  mountains  to  provide  a 
passageway  for  railway  trains;  we  span  broad 
streams  with  bridges  to  afford  easy  and  speedy 
access  between  the  opposite  banks;  we  burrow 
under  rivers  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  people 
and  of  vehicles;  we  lay  telegraphic  cables  across 
the  ocean  to  secure  instant  communication  be- 
tween distant  continents;  we  cut  a  vast  canal 
through  the  width  of  an  isthmus,  thus  connect- 
ing seas  by  navigable  waters,  and  obtaining  a 
quick  transit  for  large  vessels,  by  which  is  effect- 
ed a  saving  of  months  of  time  and  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  transportation;  we  go  up  in  bal- 
loons, and  explore  the  secrets  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere; we  send  down  a  cunningly  constructed 
apparatus  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean',  map  out 
the  altitudes  and  the  depressions  of  the  bottom, 
and  determine  the  character  of  its  substance;  we 
devise  immense  telescopes,  and  lay  bare  to  human 
vision  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  arcana.  It 
is  by  thus  getting  the  mastery  over  nature,  by  lit- 
erally subduing  the  earth,  not  by  letting  things 
alone,  that  the  progress  of  our  race  has  been 
realized.  Our  boasts  are  about  our  triumphi  oeer 
obstadet,  not  about  our  omianons  to  do.  Every 
advancing  step  of  this  progress  has  been  signal- 
ized by  an  increased  persistency  of  interference. 
We  refuse  to  let  iron  ore  alone  beneath  the  sur- 
face, where  it  has  been  placed  by  nature;  we  dig 
it  out;  we  mix  it  with  other  materials;  we  melt 
the  mass  down;  we  produce  pig  iron.  Then  we 
refuse  to  let  it  alone  in  that  form;  we  convert  it 
into  bar  iron.  Still  we  refuse  to  let  it  alone;  we 
turn  it  into  steel.  Next,  we  refuse  to  let  the  steel 
alone;  we  cast  it  into  cannon;  we  shape  it  into 
tools;  we  use  it  to  armor-plate  ships  of  war;  we 
transform  it  into  watch  springs.  One  act  of  in- 
terference is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  another  act 
of  interference.  In  like  spirit  we  refuse  to  let 
alone  an3rthing  which  human  influence  can  reach, 
from  a  speck  of  dust  floating  in  the  air  to  the 
morals  of  a  community.  Actively  and  incessant- 
ly disturbing  the  customary  courses  of  nature,  we 
develop  the  sour  crab  apple  into  the  mellow,  de- 
licious fruit  of  the  cultivated  orchard;  we  marry 
one  sort  of  plant  to  another,  and  produce  a  new 
variety;  we  diversify  the  external  appearance  of 
flowers  by  artificial  applications,  and  make  these 
changes  permanent  in  aftergrowth;  we  domesti- 
cate certain  wild  animals,  and  Improve  their 
breed.  Each  successive  generation  witnesses  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  accumulation  and  ag- 
gregate of  these  interferences,  and  each  in  conse- 
quence secures  the  attainment  of  a  higher  level 
of  civilization.    How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with 
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truth  that  industry  will  thrive  most  when  it  is 
least  cared  for  in  the  tariff  laws?  Why  should  it 
he  abandoned  at  that  exact  point,  but  nowhere  else? 
Industry  must  be  protected  in  the  laws  which 
levy  duties  on  imports,  no  less  than  in  the  other 
laws,  if  it  is  expected  to  augment,  to  be  diversified 
and  to  prosper;  for  it  surely  can  not  expand  un- 
der a  policy  of  indifference,  inaction,  impotence 
and  folly,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  let-alone  doc- 
trine.— 6.  Protection  has  for  Ht  essence  obgtrtuiion, 
and  for  it»  object  scardJty.  This  allegation  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  experience.  In  the  seventy-one 
and  a  half  years  beginning  with  1790  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1861,  our  net  impwrts  aggregated 
$7,488,263,258;  in  the  twenty  years  ended  June 
80,  1881,  19,117,581,264,  or  over  21i  per  cent, 
more  of  value  in  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
Our  net  imports  in  1860,  after  thirteen  years  and 
seven  months  under  the  revenue  tariff  system, 
amounted  to  $335,233,282,  or  to  $10.66  per  capita; 
but,  in  1880,  after  twenty  years  and  three  months 
under  the  protective  policy,  otir  net  im[)orts  had 
increased  to  $741,501,726,  or  to  $14,78  per  capita. 
The  idea  of  obstruction  as  the  essence  of  protection 
is  signally  refuted  by  these  statistics.  In  the  sev- 
enty-one and  a  half  years,  our  domestic  exports 
aggregated  $6,854,389,888 ;  in  the  twenty  years, 
$11,091,223,908,  or  $4,286,884,525  more  in  flfty- 
one  and  a  half  fewer  years.  Our  domestic  exports 
amounted  to  $873,189,274  in  1860,  or  to  $11.87 
per  capita ;  but,  in  1880,  they  had  increased  to 
$838,294,246,  or  to  $16.61  per  capita ;  a  gain  of 
$4.74  per  capita.  As,  avera^ng  our  domestic 
ezpoi^,  each  head  of  population  had  this  addi- 
tional value  to  send  abroad,  and  as  exports  always 
consist  of  what  the  people  have  in  surplus  after 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  wants,  it  is  an  auda- 
cious and  foolish  crossing  of  swords  with  the  truth 
to  charge  that  tariff  protection  in  this  country 
has  led  to  scarcity.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
proofs  offered  by  these  figures.  They  show,  be- 
yond room  for  doubt,  that  net  im[)orts  and  domes- 
tic exports  augmented  faster  under  the  protective 
than  under  the  revenue  system,  even  distributed 
and  measured  per  capita,  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  trade  being  far  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of 
population.  Are  these  evidences  that  the  defen- 
sive policy  restricts  either  imports  or  exports  so  as 
to  tend  to  scarcity?  Rather,  do  they  not  contra- 
dict such  a  theory  with  all  the  conclusive  authority 
of  positive  knowledge?  Our  short  mathematical 
refutation  of  the  absurd  dogma  of  the  free  traders 
is  complete.  With  a  prodigality  of  abundance  in 
plain  sight  every  day,  and  in  all  directions,  almost 
forcing  itself  upon  recognition,  it  is  effrontery  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "scarcity,"  and  to  stigmatize  a 
system  of  legislation  which  is  concurrent  with 
such  prodigious  realizations  as  the  skeleton  in  the 
closet  of  the  nation  ;  as  the  curse  which  sits  by 
their  firesides;  as  the  frowning  omen  of  calamities 
and  still  greater  ' '  teardty  "  to  come.  The  marvel 
is,  that  a  doctrine  so  preposterous  should  have 
found  a  lodgment  in  any  intelligent  mind. — Brs- 
UOORAPHY.    The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very 


copious,  mainly  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  fax 
the  greater  part  of  both  the  minor  publications 
and  the  books  has  now  only  stray  existence  in 
private  collections  and  in  the  libraries  of  public 
institutions.  4lmong  the  most  valuable  works  to 
be  occasionally  procured  at  the  second-hand  book 
stores  are  Essays  on  Politieal  Eeonomy,  by  H. 
Carey,  Philadelphia,  1822  ;  Propositions  Goneem- 
ing  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  by  Willard  Phil- 
lips, Boston,  1850 ;  National  System  of  PMiieal 
Eeonomy,  by  Frederick  List,  Philadelphia,  1856. 
The  most  important  treatises  not  out  of  print  are 
as  follows :  Principles  of  Social  Sdenee,  3  vols., 
8vo,  77u  Slave  Th-ade,  DomeOie  and  Foreign.,  Ear- 
many  <^  Interetis,  and  Unity  of  Law,  by  Henry  C. 
Carey;  American  Politieal  Eeonomy,  by  Francis 
Bowen ;  A  Manual  of  PoUtieal  Eeonomy,  by  £. 
Peshme  Smith ;  The  Tariff  <iue»tien,  by  £.  B. 
Bigelow;  Essays  desigTied  to  elueidate  (lie  Sdenee  ef 
Politieal  Eeonomy,  by  Horace  Oredey;  Protection 
a  Boon  to  Omtumert,  The  Solidarity  of  the  Indus- 
tries, The  Proteeliee  t^uettion  Abroad,  and  The 
Proieetiee  Question  at  Borne,  by  John  L.  Hayes ; 
Protection  to  Native  Indiuiry,  by  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan ;  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard Byles ;  Speeehe*  and  Letters  <m  Industrial 
and  FinaTtdal  Qtu^ione,  by  William  D.  Eelley; 
Speeches  on  the  Tariff  Queition  and  on  Internal 
Improvements,  by  Andrew  St«wart ;  QuciCumm  ef 
the  Day,  Eeonomie  and  Social,  and  Oonteraations 
on  the  Principal  Su^feets  of  PaUtieal  Eeonomg,  by 
Dr.  William  Elder;  Social  Sdenee  and  National 
Eeonomy,  and  PoUtieai  Eeonomy,  idth  Special 
Reference  to  the  Industrial  History  of  NtUions,  by 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson ;  Edu  Western  Fitrmers 
are  Benefited  by  Protection,  by  David  H.  Mason; 
Outlines  of  an  Industrial  Science,  by  David  Syme; 
The  Premises  of  Free  Trade  Eaximined,  and  Be- 
dews of  Sundry  Free  Trade  Arffument*,  by  Qeorge 
Basil  Dixwell.  A  very  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's celebrated  Report  on  Manufactures,  made  to 
congress  in  1791  ,and  printed  in  his  collected  works; 
also,  in  the  congressional  debates  on  the  tariff  from 
1789  onward,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  Q>e 
committee  of  ways  and  means.* 

David  H.  Mabos. 

*  In  the  above  article  the  arsnment  for  protectton  is  gtrcn. 
The  principles  adrocated  by  the  writer  of  It  are  at  Tsrianoe 
with  tboee  demoDBtrated  In  the  article  on  Fkeb  Trasb,  u 
well  aa  with  the  body  of  doctrine  contained  in  tbe  varioos 
articles  of  this  work,  whether  political  or  politico-eoaDami- 
cal.  It  may  be  thoogfat,  that,  on  this  acoonnt,  tbe  article 
ahoold  have  no  place  here;  and  aomething  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  view,  since  the  Cyclopndla  is  a  scientiSc  work; 
and  a  consensus  of  political  economists  may  be  said  to  exirt 
as  to  the  truth,  and  therefore  as  to  the  ezpediency,  of  tbe 
principles  of  tne  trade.  Bnt,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  United  States,  when  so  many  are  looking 
for  light,  it  was  thongbt  best  not  to  ezclnde  ti>e  arigoment  for 
protection,  which  now  has  a  llrlng,  and  always  will  have  an 
historical.  Interest  Headers  of  the  Cydopsedia,  we  preniDe, 
open  its  pages  In  search  for  truth.  On  the  question  of  ftre 
trade  and  protection  we  have  furnished  them  with  an  article 
on  both  sides.  As  a  farther  contribution  to  what  is  still  a 
matter  of  controvetsy  with  maay  in  thia  coontiy,  we  Iwn 
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PBU8SIA.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  com- 
posed, before  1866,  of  many  separate  pieces  of 
territory.     The  largest,  situated  in  the  east  of 


Germany,  comprised  the  provinces  of  Prussia, 
Pomerania;  Brandenburg,  Posen,  Silesia  and  Sax- 
ony; the  other,  situated  in  the  we^t,  comprised  the 
provinces  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Rhine,  We 
have  embraced  in  each  of  these  two  pieces  of  ter- 
ritory certain  detached  domains,  but  so  small  in 


gin  1  aiimiiiar7  of  the  case  between  free  tnden  and  protee- 
tiooMts  from  a  Terj  recent  work  by  an  eminent  French  eoon- 
onict,  Emile  de  Lavelsje.    Says  II.  de  Larelaye:  "  Colbert, 
tkeodebrated   French  Btateaman,  once  asked  a  merchant 
what  was  the  beet  way  to  promote  trade,  and  the  latter  an- 
fwend:  Laitaez  faHn;  laiuez  patter  (see  Laissbk  Fairs) 
i.  <.,  let  it  alcme.    The  words  were  taken  up  by  J.  V.  de 
Gaainay,  and  afterward   became  the  watchwords  of  advo- 
cates of  freedom  of  commerce,  now  called  free  traders.  — 
What,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more  nataral  than  to  allow 
emy  man  to  bay  and  to  sell  where  he  can  buy  and  sell  with 
gnstest  advantage  to  himself,  whether  in  his  own  conntty 
or  oat  of  itr    We  can  excuse  a  state  when  it  Imposes  an 
atry  dnty  on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  to  procure  a  rerenoe, 
ilthoDgh  such  a  duty  is  a  bad  kind  of  tax;  but  to  impose 
duties  under  pretext  of  protecting  home  industries,  is  a 
neanue  both  Inlqnitons  and  contrary  to  the  general  interest 
—  Byfondng  consumers  to  buy  of  protected  manufacturers 
dtarer  than  they  could  bny  in  a  foreign  market,  the  govern- 
mmt  impoeea  a  tax  on  consumers  in  favor  of  the  protected 
nuBafaetoreis,  a  compulsory  buying  which  lias  In  it  all  the 
danenta  of  injustice.    In  this  compulsion  and  Injustice  con- 
aasthe  protective  system.— But,  say  tlie  advocates  of  pro- 
tection, protective  dntiea  are  Imposed  to  favor  labor,  and 
caaseqaently  to  favor  the  working  class.  —  JSVror  1.    The 
(onomic  end  aoogfat  is  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  la- 
bor.  If  I  can  get  a  nnmher  of  yards  of  linen  In  a  foreign 
naiket  by   one  day's  labor,  it  is  contrary  to   that   eco- 
waiie  end  to  force  me  to  spend  two  days'  labor  in  order 
to  Kqulre  it.    To  force  one  to  increase  bis  labor  withont 
iscmiaing  the  prodnct,  is  what  Bastiat  rightly  called  SUy- 
fiUm,  since  it  is  to  strain  hunanlty  in  a  useless  effort,  like 
Sfyphua,  who  waa  condemned  to  roll  a  rock,  which  always 
feD  back  again,  toward  the  top  of  a  mountain.    The  eco- 
amie  end  to  be  sought  is  an  increase  of  wealth  and  a  de- 

craue  of  effort Srror  t.    It  Is  not  rendering  a  service 

to  woikuien  to  drive  them  into  mammoth  factories,  by  force 
of  law  and  contrary  to  nature.  Look  at  Italy  at  the  present 
nouKnt.  What  a  pity  that  the  tariff  there  has  dragged 
vorkiagmen  and  worUngwomen  from  the  field  and  tmta 
labor  in  the  open  air  In  that  land  of  beanty,  with  its  mild 
climate,  to  hariuas  them  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  gloomy 
fictoriea,  while  they  keep  time  with  the  uniform  movement 
of  nachiaery.  —  VYee  trade,  by  applying  to  nations  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  division  of  labor  (see  DrvisioH  or  Labor)  as- 
■nra  them  the  benefit  of  that  division,  and  thus  greatly 
iKRSses  thdr  well-being.  —  If,  in  a  family,  each  of  its  mem- 
ben  is  employed  in  doing  what  he  can  do  best,  It  Is  evident 
tbat  the  aggregate  product,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  share 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  will  be  the  greatest  possible. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  each  is  compelled,  by  legislative  restric- 
tion, to  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of  work  to  the 
doiu);  of  which  he  ia  not  adapted,  all  and  each  will  be  more 
poorly  provided.  Let  ns  apply  this  to  nations.  If  each  of 
<bem  employs  its  powers  in  those  branches  of  labor  which 
tbe  aalnre  of  the  country  occupied  by  it  specially  favors,  it 
*ill  carry  to  the  market  a  maximum  of  products  obtained 
by  a  minimum  of  labor;  and  tlu  consequence  will  be  that 
^  wen-heing  of  hnmanlty  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  iacrane  In  the  productiveness  of  the  labor  of  each 
^ooatry.  Tile  man  who,  wialiing  to  be  sufficient  to  himself, 
■boold  endeavor  to  manufactore  or  produce  everything  he 
anded,  food,  shoes,  clothes,  fumltore  and  books,  would 
dearly  be  very  ill-advised.  Would  the  nation  that  imitated 
bin  be  leas  so!  If  my  land,  which  is  sandy,  is  better  adapted 
Is  tbe  growing  of  rye  than  of  wheat,  the  least  onerous  way 
t*  ne  to  get  wlieat  is  not  to  cultivate  it  myself,  but  to  obtain 
It  ia  exAange  from  those  who  liave  clayey  land.  This  very 
••Unit  tmth  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  protective  system, 
*bich  would  compel  me,  whether  or  not,  to  cnltivate  wheat 
™  nud.  — But,  say  the  partlsana  of  protection,  foreign 
coostties  will  inandate  as  with  their  products.    Vain  fear: 


foreign  conntrles  win  not  give  us  their  goods  for  notliing. 
In  payment  of  theirs,  they  will  want  ours.  Commerce  is 
always  an  exchange  of  products  against  products.  As  many 
products  most  leave  our  ports  as  enter  them.  If  more  epter 
them  than  leave  them,  so  much  the  better:  for  in  that  case 
foreign  countries  pay  ns  a  tribute,  and  we  may  increase  our 
consnmption.  If  mote  leave  onr  ports  than  enter  them,  so 
much  the  worse;  for  then,  it  is  we  who  pay  the  tribute. — 
Protectionists  want  to  buy  little  and  sell  much,  in  order  that 
foreign  countries  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  excess  of  their 
purchases  In  coin.  What  a  contradiction  in  these  alma  I 
How  can  the  different  nations,  exchanging  with  one  another, 
always  sell  more  than  they  buy  ?  Plainly  impossible.  —  The 
principal  cause  of  the  progress  of  industry,  is  the  competi- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  Industry,  each  of  them  striTlng 
to  manufacture  better  and  cheaper  airticles  and  thus  to  mo- 
nopolize the  custom.  The  more  generally  the  Influence  of 
competition  is  felt,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  all. 
Hence  competition  should  not  be  restricted  within  the 
limits  of  a  state,  bnt  extended  from  country  to  country.  — 
Monopoly  engenders  Inertia,  and  protection  routine.  On  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  who  Is  compelled  to  perfect  all 
his  wares,  will  conquer  the  market  of  the  world  In  his 
endeavors  to  keep  the  national  market.  What  is  the  effect 
of  a  railroad  coimeetln^  two  conntrles?  To  facilitate  ex- 
changes between  them.  What  is  the  effect  of  entry  du- 
ties on  foreign  goods?  To  hamper  excliangee.  How  doea 
it  liappen  that  the  same  men,  at  the  same  moment,  do  two 
things  the  effects  of  which  are  so  completely  opposed  ? 
—You  spend  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  franca  to  bore  a 
tunnel  through  the  Alps,  and  at  both  ends  of  that  tnn- 
nel  yon.  Frenchmen,  and  you,  Italians,  station  a  custom 
house  officer,  who,  by  the  taxea  he  levies,  destroys  in 
great  part  the  ntlllty  of  that  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
Inexplicable  contradiction  I  —  A  consistent  protectionist 
should  demand  the  destruction  of  machinery;  for  IVee  trade 
and  machinery  have  exactly  the  same  effect:  they  diminish 
the  labor  necessary  to  obtain  a  given  product.  Thanks 
to  machinery,  the  Frenchman  can  obtain  coal  at  leas 
cost;  thanks  to  foreign  conntrles,  be  can  get  It  cheaper: 
the  resnlt  is  identically  the  same  to  him. —  Would  yon. 
Frenchmen,  exclude  foreign  ooantrlee,  then  break  your  ma- 
chinery. In  both  cases,  you  wonld  have  to  put  forth  a 
stronger  effort  to  procure  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  —  Cap- 
ital spontaneously  takes  the  direction  of  the  most  lucrative 
employment.  Protection  directs  it  toward  a  less  lucrative 
employment,  CAnsing  the  difference  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  levied 
on  consumers.  Production  is  diminished  by  so  much. — A 
last  argument  is  resorted  to  by  the  protectionists.  For  the 
objects  of  prime  necessity,  they  say,  wheat  and  Iron,  for  in- 
stance, a  country  can  not  depend  on  foreign  nations:  since  in 
time  of  war  It  could  neither  feed  nor  defend  itself.  Answe^: 
There  is  no  instance  in  which  a  people  in  time  of  war  wanted 
the  necessary  things.  In  our  days  such  want  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  formerly:  firstly,  because  of  railroads,  which 
facilitate  revlctnaling;  and  then  because  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1 854  has  provided  that  neutral  ships  may  continue  to  trans- 
port the  goods  of  the  belligerents.  Hence  the  hermetic 
blockade  of  a  state  has  become  more  impossible  tban  ever. 
Is  it  wise  to  infilct  an  Injury  permanent  and  certain  on  one's 
self,  in  order  to  escspe  another  which  Is  remote  and  improb- 
able?—There  are  some  things  which  free  traders  have  not 
seen.  To  suppress  labor,  and  not  to  increase  it :  such  is  the 
end.  Free  trade  attains  this  end  just  as  machines  do.  Hence 
both  ore  a  good.  —  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  men  who  Uve 
by  the  labor  of  tbeir  bands;  and  if  you  suppress  them  they 
have  nothing  left  but  to  disappear.  I^  trade,  like  machines, 
may,  therefore,  cause  a  displacement  of  workmen,  for  they 
must  leave  the  place  In  which  the  tariff  forced  sterile  labor 
on  them,  to  go  where,  with  less  effort,  they  will  obtain  more 
products.  This  is  what  happened  in  France,  when  the  rev- 
olution of  1780  did  away  with  the  internal  tariffs  which 
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extent  that  they  scarcely  deserve  mention.  The 
WAT  of  1866  gave  to  Prussia,  with  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  which  was  situated  betw^een  the  provinces 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  as  if  between  the  tree  and 
the  bark,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Nassau, 
Frankfort,  and  some  small  districts;  so  that  the 
Prussian  state,  including  Lauenburg  and  the  two 
principalities  of  Hohenzollem,  now  forms  a  com- 
pact whole,  with  an  area  of  187,066  English  square 
miles.  The  area  of  Prussia  in  1740,  when  Fred- 
erick the  Qreat  ascended  the  throne,  was  2,160 
geographical  square  miles ;  8,589  geographical 
square  miles  at  his  death,  in  1786;  5,551  at  the 
death  of  Frederick  WilUam  II..  m  1797;  5,726  be- 
fore, and  2,859  after,  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  and 
6,086  after  the  peace  of  1816.  Lastly,  hi  1866,  it  had 
an  area  of  5,104  square  miles. —  In  1866,  before  the 
several  annexations  to  it,  the  population  of  Prussia 
was  about  19,000,000;  it  had  been  10,402,681  in 
1816,  12,808,498  h>  1825,  18,656,000  hi  1884,  and 
16,181,186  hi  1846.  The  census  of  1871  gave  the 
number  of  inhabitants  as  24,698,066.*    Prussia 

npanted  tbe  old  IVencb  prorinoe*.  Almlish  ibe  tarillk 
which  In  onr  day  aeparate  tbe  different  provinces,  and  tbe 
•anie  ttet  nuy  be  reproduced.  The  displacement  effected, 
the  men  will  be  everywhere  better  aapplied,  for  their  labor 
will  be  more  prodnctlve,  bat  tbey  will  periiapa  be  differently 
diatrlbated,  which  will  not  be  done  without  haidahip.  The 
concluaion  is:  do  not  caoae  workmen  to  come  into  existence 
In  a  place  in  which  nature  has  not  accorded  them  sulBcient 
remnneiatlOD.  Bnt  when  they  exist,  reform  your  tariffs  with 
fon>>lght  and  pmdenoe. — Much  has  been  said  of  a  system  of 
tempoiary  protection.  No  one  has  given  a  better  exposi- 
tion of  tills  system  than  a  German  economist,  Frederick  List, 
tbe  initiator  of  tlie  customs  union  {loUverHn)  of  Germany, 
which  led  to  the  political  union  of  tliat  country.  '  Tbe  final 
end,'  he  ssya,  '  is  universal  IVee  trade;  bnt  in  order  that  it  may 
bring  to  each  state,  and  consequently  to  the  human  race, 
the  greatest  possible  good,  it  is  necessary  that  each  people 
should  turn  its  natural  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  An 
exclusively  agricnltoral  country  is  necessarily  a  backward 
oonntry:  instance,  Poland  in  the  olden  time.  Doubtless  it 
Is  bad  that  privilege  should  cause  artificial  Indnstriea  to 
spring  up,  but  there  are  many  industries  natural  to  a  country 
which  will  not  be  developed  in  it,  unless  they  are  protected 
In  the  beginning.  Hence  the  best  way  to  reach  tree  trade 
and  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  trom  it  is  temporary  pro- 
tection.'—Such  Is  List's  opinion.  Adam  Smith  andJ.  B. 
MIU  expressed  tbe  same  opinion.  I  admit  neither  the  prem- 
ises nor  tlie  conclusion.  An  agricultural  country  is  not 
necessarily  a  backward  country.  If  Poland  was  formerly  a 
backward  country,  as  List  pretends  It  was,  it  was  because  a 
IHvolons  aristocracy,  employed  In  amusements,  disposed  of 
tbe  net  revenue,  and  did  nothing  to  Instruct  their  serfs  or 
themselves.  In  no  country  in  the  world  were  Intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  comfort  and  happlnesa  so  general  as  in 
New  JBngland  before  protection  developed  manufactures  on  a 
large  scale.  —  People  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  tbe  in- 
dustry of  a  connt^  by  the  mass  of  products  which  Its  in- 
dustry produces.  Wrongly  so.  Never  did  civilization  shine 
more  brightly  than  at  Athena,  where  arts  and  letters  attained 
tbe  highest  point  of  perfection,  but  where  Industry  tetdained 
In  Its  infancy.  Protection  is  no  longer  necessary  in  our  day, 
aa  In  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Discoveries  and  processes 
are  immediately  known  everywhere.  Capital  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  ore  ceaselessly  in  search  of  natural  wealth  to 
exploit  it,  wherever  It  is  to  be  found.— Temporary  protection 
becomes  permanent  for  tbe  reason  that  the  protected  Interests 
enter  into  a  coalition  and  oppose  all  reform."  Compare  pre- 
ceding article.— Bd. 

•  The  census  retonia  of  Dec  1, 1876,  showed  that  at  that 
date  there  were  in  Prussia  12,888,170  males  and  18,0SO,OM 
females,  being  an  excess  of  only  8I!7,8S4  females,  leas  than 
in  most  other  Buropaan  statee;  in  18B0  there  were  18,414,8n 


forms  part  of  the  Gkrman  empire,  and  its  king  is 
the  emperor  of  Oermany.  —  I.  OoMiitation.  Cir> 
cumstances,  which  now  belong  to  history,  post- 
poned until  1847  the  fulfillment  of  the  promiaes 
made  by  the  ordinances  of  Oct  27,  1810,  May  23, 
1816,  and  Jan.  17, 1820.  A  part  of  these  promises, 
however,  was  fulfilled  in  1828  (ordinance  of  June 
6),  by  the  creation  of  the  provincial  eatatea,  di- 
vided into  four  orders — princes  and  lords,  knights 
(equestrian  order),  towns,  country.  In  1842 
(ordinance  of  Jan.  21),  the  provincial  committees 
{Prooimial-AutteMute)  were  established  ;  Uiey 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  estates,  and  consulted 
in  certain  cases  by  tbe  government.  Finally,  a 
decree  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  established  a  "united 
diet,"  composed  of  the  eight  provincial  repre- 
sentative bodies.  This  "united  diet"  {Verein- 
igter  Landtag)  was  convoked  April  11,  1847,  and 
generally  carried  on  its  deliberations  in  two  curia, 
the  one  composed  of  princes  and  lords,  and  the 
other  of  the  three  other  orders.  This  first  ses- 
sion had  produced  great  effects  in  the  country, 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  The 
national  assembly,  convoked  by  the  royal  patent 
of  May  18,  1848,  did  not  succeed  in  drawing  up 
a  constitution.  It  was  dissolved  Dec.  5, 1848,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  king  granted  a  constitution 
and  an  electoral  law.  The  two  chambers  insti- 
tuted by  the  new  constitution  assembled  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  20,  1849,  recognized  hi  the  address  to  the 
crown  the  constitution  thus  granted,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  revising  it.  But  the  second  cham- 
ber was  dissolved  April  27,  1849,  and  after  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  electoral  law,  dated  May 
80,  1849,  chambers  were  elected,  whidi  assembl^ 
Aug.  7,  1849.  With  tbe  parliament  thus  recon- 
stituted anew,  the  revised  constitution  of  Jan. 
31,  1860,  was  deliberated  upon;  the  king  and  tbe 
chambers  took  the  oath  to  support  it,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  oflicial  collection  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  this  funda- 
mental act,  modified  in  some  of  its  parts  by  sub- 
sequent laws,  which  we  have  here  to  analyze, 
taking  into  account,  of  course,  its  subsequent 
modifications.    In  case  of  conflict  between  them, 

males  and  18,884,346  females.  Daring  tbe  nine  years  from 
Dec.  1, 1871,  to  Dec.  1, 1880,  tbe  ratio  of  Increase  amoonted  to 
I.IS  per  cent  per  anntmi.  Tba  census  of  1880  gives  the 
avenge  density  of  tbe  population  at  IW  per  Kngllah  aqnare 
mile.  The  variation,  however,  is  conalderable,  the  dmstiy 
being  highest  in  the  manufactnring  districts  of  TMIanrl 
dorf,  in  tbe  Bhlne  province,  where  it  la  nearly  four  timt* 
the  average,  and  smallest  in  the  district  of  KOslln,  Pomen- 
nia,  where  It  amounts  to  but  tbiiBe-flfths  of  the  avenge. 
Then  are  a  great  number  ct  towns  (lyUB)  cOcially  en- 
rolled OS  "  Stidte,"  most  of  them  of  very  limited  popnIaHon, 
spread  all  over  the  kingdom.  As  in  nearly  ail  other  states  of 
Burope,  so  in  Pmssia,  then  is  a  strong  movement  toward 
concentration  of  the  popolation  In  tbe  towns.  At  the  ceosiia 
of  Dec.  1, 1871,  the  total  pcqmlatlon  of  the  1,KB  towns  of  the 
kingdom  was  7,988,648,  and  that  of  the  rural  oonmnnea 
(Landganeirui«n),  l7,iSI  in  number,  18,887,861.  Oompand 
with  the  preceding  census  of  Dec  8, 1887,  tbe  increase  in  the 
towns  amounted  to  480,808,  or  8.S2  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the 
rural  communes  to  Init  187,861.  or  l.OS  per  cent.  Thns, 
while  the  town  popolation  incressed  at  the  rate  al  mtlier 
mora  than  H  per  cent  per  annum,  the  rural  popolatton  grew 
bat  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annmn.— 8.  M. 
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the  constitution  of  the  empire  controls  the  Prus- 
siiin    constitution.  —  Fundamental  rights.     All 
Pnusians  are  equal  before  the  law ;  the  nobles 
have  no  privileges.     Public  offices  are  accessible 
to  all  citizens  who  fulfill  the  conditions  provided 
by  the  laws.    Personal  liberty  is  guaranteed;  no 
citizen  can  be  deprived  of  it  except  in  the  cases 
and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws. 
The  domicile  is  inviolable;  domiciliary  search, 
the  seizure  of  papers  and  letters,  can  take  place 
only  in  cases  provided  by  law.    No  one  can  be 
brought  under  exceptional  jurisdiction.    Penal- 
ties must  have  been  provided  for  by  law  (they 
have  no  retroactive  effect).    Property  is  inviola- 
ble; expropriation  can  not  take  place  except  com- 
pensation is  made.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  civil 
death  or  confiscation.  —  Freedom  of  worship  is 
guaranteed.    The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
ri^ts  is  independent  of  the  religious  belief  pro- 
fessed by  the  citizen  (law  of  July  8,  1869).    Re- 
ligious communities  or  corporations  can  not  be 
declared  civil  persons  except  by  a  law.    Each 
idigions  body  administers  its  own  affairs  and  its 
own  property;  it  freely  enjoys  its  institutions  and 
endowments ;  the  relations  of  the  faithful  with 
their  clergy  of  all  grades  are  not  subject  to  any 
restriction,  only  the  publication  of  religious  reg- 
aladons  is  subjected  to  the  rules  imposed  on  all 
kinds  of  publications.  —  Every  Prussian  has  the 
right  freely  to  express  his  thoughts  by  words, 
writing,  printing  and  drawing.    Censure  is  abol- 
idied,  and  no  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  can  be  established,  except  by  a  law.    Citizens 
may  assemble  freely,  and  are  not  obliged  to  obtain 
so  authorization  to  so  assemble,  but  without  arms 
and  in  an  inclosed  place;  they  may  form  associa- 
tions and  societies  for  any  object  not  contrary  to 
the  law.    The  right  of  individual  petition  belongs 
to  every  Prussian ;  autltorities  or  corporations  alone 
have  the  right  of  collective  petition.    The  secrecy 
of  letters  is  inviolable;  the  law  determines  the  ex- 
ceptions required  by  criminal  procedure  and  by 
tlie  drciunstances  of  war.    Seigneurial  jurisdic- 
tions and  other  privileges  connected  with  the  land 
are  luppressed,  and  can  not  exist  within  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  —  The  King.    The  person  of 
die  king  is  inviolable.    All  official  acts  must  be 
ooontersigned  by  a  minister,   who  assumes  the 
R^MDsibility  of  them.    The  king  alone  has  exec- 
utive  power,  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers, 
cauaei  the  laws  to  be  promulgated,  and '  decrees 
the  ordinances  (cabinet  orders,  kabineteerder)  nee- 
enary  for  their  execution.    He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army ;  he  has  the  right  to  declare 
war,  and  to  conclude  peace  or  treaties.    Only 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  those  which  impose  a 
harden  upon  the  state,  are  subject,  in  order  to  be 
valid,  to  the  approval  of  parliament.    We  must 
add  that  the  king  of  Prussia  has  now  lost  this 
right,  as  it  is  the  emperor  who  declares  war.    The 
king  has  the  right  of  pardon,  but  can  not  exercise 
it  is  fsTor  of  a  minister,  except,  at  the  request  of 
thecbamberwhich  impeached  him.    He  convokes 
*dA  prorogues  parliament,  and  dissolves  the  second 


chamber.  In  the  latter  case  the  elections  must 
take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  the  convocation 
of  parliament  within  ninety  days.  —  Succession  to 
the  crown  is  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  in  the 
HohenzoUem  family,  and  in  the  male  line  only. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen.  He 
takes  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  in  the 
presence  of  both  chambers. —  The  funds  of  the 
fldeieommimitm  of  the  crown  continue  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  annual  revenue  of  9,649,121  francs, 
drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the  domains  and  for- 
ests under  the  law  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  an  annual 
revenue  which  was  increased  by  the  law  of  April 
80,  1859,  an  annual  revenue  which  has  a  budget 
appropriation  of  1,875,000  francs  a  year.  The 
royal  palaces,  with  the  furniture  and  works  of  art 
contained  in  them,  as  well  as  the  diamonds  and 
all  property  acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance, 
belong  to  the  royal  family  in  its  own  right,  and 
not  to  the  nation.  —  Since  1871,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia is  emperor  of  Oermany;  this  is  not  a  remuner- 
ated office,  as  there  is  no  imperial  civil  list.  The 
heir  apparent  alone  is  entitled  his  imperial  high- 
ness ;  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  house  have 
the  title  of  royal  highness.  —  The  ministen.  The 
ministers  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  two  chambers,  and  must  be  beard 
whenever  they  demand  it.  But  they  do  not  vote, 
unless  they  are  members  of  the  chamber.  They 
may  be  impeached  by  each  chamber  for  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  malversation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  moneys,  or  for  treason.  The 
supreme  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  united  cham- 
bers, are  the  judges  in  cases  of  this  kifid.  Although 
there  is  a  president  of  the  council,  the  ministers 
are  not  jointly  responsible ;  the  king  may  even 
retain  a  minister  who  has  been  many  times  in  the 
minority,  the  constitution  not  expressly  requiring 
the  king  to  dismiss  him.  The  king,  however,  has 
been  obliged  more  than  once  to  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion.  —  Since  the  creation  of 
the  Oerman  empire  many  ministers  find  them- 
selves serving  two  masters:  the  empire  (German) 
and  the  state  (Prussian).  The  empire  has  no 
minister  of  war,  no  minister  of  the  navy,  no  min- 
ister of  finance,  but  those  of  Prussia.  But  they 
have  no  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Reichsiath,  except  by  reason  of  their  being 
members  of  the  Btindesrath.  The  chancellor 
covers  them  with  the  mantle  of  his  responsibility. 
—  The  pa/rliame7U.  The  parliament,  called  the 
Landtag,  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the 
king.  Financial  laws  must  be  presented  in  the 
first  place  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  the  cham- 
ber of  lords  must  approve  the  budget,  or  reject  it 
as  a  whole.  It  is  only  to  maintain  public  security 
or  to  organize  aid  in  case  of  calamity,  that  the 
ministry  can,  on  its  joint  responsibility,  proclaim 
regulations  having  tiie  force  of  law,  while  the 
chambers  are  not  in  session ;  these  regulations 
must  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
parliament  at  its  next  session.  Each  chamber  has, 
like  the  king,  the  initiative  in  the  making  of  the 
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laws;  that  18,  th?  x'-gbt  to  introduce  bills.  — The 
king  convokes  \ii .  liament  every  year  in  ordinary 
session  (in  January),  and  afterward  as  often  as 
circumstances  require  it.  Each  chamber  draws 
up  its  own  rules  and  governs  itself;  it  appoints  its 
president  and  secretary.  The  sessions  are  public. 
No  decision  can  be  made  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  is  not  present.  The  members  of  the 
two  chambers  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people  (and  not  each  of  his  own  district);  they 
vote  as  their  conscience  directs,  and  are  not  bound 
by  an  imperative  commission  or  instructions. 
They  are  not  bound  to  give  any  reason  for  their 
vote.  No  member  of  the  chamber  can  be  prose- 
cuted diu-ing  the  lime  the  chambers  are  in  session, 
unless  he  be  taken  flagrante  ddictu  or  immediately 
after.  The  consent  of  the  chamber  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  prosecution.  —  The  ekamber  of 
lardt.  According  to  the  law  of  May  7,  1858,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Oct.  12,  18S4,  modified  by  the 
ordinances  of  Nov.  10,  1866,  Oct.  26  and  Nov. 
16,  1867,  the  chamber  of  lords  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Princes  of  the  blood  who  have  reached 
their  majority,  and  upon  whom  the  king  confers 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  chamber.  2.  Hereditary 
members,  to  wit:  the  heads  of  the  houses  of 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  HohenzoUem-Sig- 
maringen;  the  heads  of  eighteen  houses  formerly 
sovereign;  sixty-seven  princes,  counts  and  lords 
appointed  by  the  king;  in  all,  in  1867,  eighty- 
seven  hereditary  seats.  8.  Members  appointed  for 
life:  a,  the  titularies  of  the  four  great  offices  of 
the  province  of  Prussia;  b,  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  king  upon  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing corporations :  the  three  foundations  (»l\fter) 
admitted  in  1847  to  make  part  of  the  curia  of  the 
lords,  one  member  for  each  foundation;  the  eight 
colleges  (terb&Tide,  or  ttnioTu)  of  counts  possess- 
ing equestrian  property,  one  for  each  college;  the 
representatives  of  eleven  families  of  great  land- 
holders; the  colleges  of  landholders,  whose  fami- 
lies have  been  established  for  a  long  time  upon 
their  property,  to  the  number  of  ninety  members; 
the  nine  universities,  one  for  each  university;  the 
forty-three  cities  upon  which  the  king  has  con- 
ferred the  right  of  presentation  (most  of  them 
present  the  burgomaster,  who  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  when  he  loses  or  abandons 
his  municipal  functions — the  burgomasters  are 
elected  for  from  six  to  twelve  years,  according  to 
the  cities);  and  the  persons  whom  the  king  calls 
on  to  sit  in  the  chamber  of  lords  (in  1867  there 
were  sixty,  but  the  number  varies). — The  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  lords  is 
not  limited.  They  must  be  thirty  years  old. 
They  receive  no  salary  or  indemnity  of  any  sort. 
—  The  chamber  of  deputies.  The  chamber  of  dep- 
uties is  composed  of  482  members.  The  election 
is  of  two  degrees.  Every  Prussian  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  enjoying  civil  and  political  rights, 
not  living  on  alms,  and  having  lived  in  the  com- 
mune for  at  least  six  months,  is  a  primary  elector. 
The  electors  of  each  district  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  they  pay,  into 


three  classes,  so  that  each  class  represents  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  of  flte  dis- 
trict.   Each  of  these  divisions,  or  classes,  appoiata 
a  third  of  the  electors  allowed  to  the  district. 
There  is  an  elector  of  the  second  degree  for  every 
250  inhabitants;  and  the  districts  must  be  combined 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  a  population  cor- 
responding to  six  electors  of  the  second  degree. 
The  total  number  of  the  latter  is  about  73,000. 
The  primary  elections,  as  well  as  the  elections  of 
the  second  degree  (nomination  of  deputies),  are 
made  by  public  vote;  the  vote  of  each  elector  in 
officially  recorded.    An  absolute  majority  of  votes 
is  necessary  to  make  an  election  valid.    In  the  hall 
in  which  the  elections  take  place,  there  can  be  no 
discussion  nor  any  decision  made.    The  eledaona 
for  the  Reichstag  are  direct  and  secret. — All  Pms- 
sians  thirty  years  of  age,  enjoying  civil  rights,  and 
who  have  lived  in  Prussia  at  least  a  year  (if  natural- 
ized) are  eligible  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.     The 
deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.    Th^  receive 
mileage  and  compensation  during  their  stay  at  the 
seat  of  government.    The  deputies  to  the  Reidis- 
tag  receive  no  indemnity  (gratuitous  service  be- 
ing the  counterpoise  to  universal  suffrage  and 
universal  eligibility).    Frequently  the  same  per- 
son is  both  a  deputy  to  the  Prussian  parliament 
and  a  deputy  to  the  German  parliament,  in  which 
case  he  is  paid  in  one  capacity,  and  serves  gratui- 
tously in  the  other. —  n.  Adminittrative  Organisa- 
tion.   The  administrative  organization  of  Prussia 
is  considered  in  many  respects  a  model;  it  is  very 
centralized,  and  yet  self-government  has  a  laige 
part  in  it.    The  administration  proper  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ministers,  who  direct  the  central 
administrations;  by  the  superior  presidents  in  the 
provinces;  by  the  governments  (whose  organiza- 
tion we  shall  explain  further  on)  of  the  Begierung^- 
Bezirke,  governmental  districts  or  governments, 
corresponding  to  the  French  departments;  by  the 
directors  of  the  districts,  called  Landir&Ote,  equiv- 
alent to  the  French  sub-prefects,  but  intrusted 
with  much  greater  power ;  finally,  in  a  certain 
measure,  by  the  bailiffis  (amimannM)  and  the  bur- 
gomasters, also  by  the  Schuke,  or  administrators 
of  the  commons  (Oemeinde-Vonteher),  correspond- 
ing to  the  French  mayors.    Self-government  re- 
sides in  the  provincial  estates,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,   to  the  councils  general  of   the 
French  departments,  but  embracing  the  province; 
also  in  the  district,  the  canton  and  the  commune, 
but  not  in  the  department  (governmental  district). 
— The  treatises  on  German  administrative  law  and 
the  royal  almanacs  still  speak  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  tell  how  it  is  composed  (princes,  minis- 
ters, certain  high  functionaries,  etc.).    But  as  the 
constitution  of  1850  confides  no  functions  to  it,  it 
scarcely  functions  at  all.    The  king  can  convoke 
it  and  ask  its  advice,  but  this  advice  does  not  bind 
the  ministers;  it  has  no  peculiar  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative.   The  first  council  of  state  dates  from 
1604;  its  modem  reorganization  dates  from  March 
30, 1817,  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation, it  was  invested  with  the  preparation  of 
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laws.    The  year  1848  abolished  it,  but  it  was  re- 
established by  royal  ordinance,  July  4,  1864.  — 
W-e most  also  speak  of  the  "secret  cabinet "  (dot 
gAeime  Cabinet),  of  which  mention  is  often  made 
in  the  Journals.    Before  1808  this  cabinet  had  an 
influence  which  annulled  that  of  the  ministers. 
In  1810,  under  Chancellor  Hardenberg,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  cabinet  were  diminished;  after  1822  the 
cabinet  recovered  all  its  influence,  which  the  con- 
stitution of  1850  lessened,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
destroying  completely.    At  bottom  it  is  only  a 
secretaryship  of  the  king,  a  committee  of  secre- 
taries, whose  members  are  functionaries  of  a  high 
rank,  and  who  prepare  the  work  for  the  king.  — 
AAminMration,.    Tlie  ministers,  as  we  have  said, 
are  at  the  head  of  the  administration;  their  num- 
ber is  at  present  nine :  of  justice,  war,  the  navy, 
finances,  of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  worship 
ind  instruction,  commerce  and  industry  (including 
pablic  woilu),  and  agriculture.    There  is,  besides, 
a  minister  of  the  king's  household,  but  he  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  council  of  ministers,  or  rather, 
be  is  not  a  political  minister,  or,  as  they  say  in 
Prussia,  a  "  minister  of  state."    Various  services 
lie  directly  subordinate  to  the  ministry  of  state 
(emat^  of  ministers),  such  as  the  official  journal, 
the  archives,  printing,  various  others,  and  notably 
the  commission  of  examination  for  future  f unc- 
tionariisB.    To  be  a  functionary  it  is  necessary  to 
have  studied  three  years  at  the  university,  to  have 
pMsed  a  period  of  instruction  and  preparation  for 
tlie  public  service,  and  to  undergo  a  new  exam- 
ination, called  the  *UUe  examination,  before  the 
comnussion.     The  candidate  then  obtains  the  title 
of  assessor,  which  confers  the  right  of  being  em- 
[4oyed  and  compensated,  but  some  time  elapses 
before  a  place  with  the  title  of  councilor  can  be 
bad.    The  functionaries  of  lower  grade  and  sim- 
ple employ^  are  likewise  obliged  to  pass  an  ex- 
aminatimi,  but  naturally  the  requirements  here 
ire  not  80  great.  —  As  to  the  internal  organization 
of  Uie  public  services,  some  are  organized  into 
bureaus,  thA  is,  they  have  a  chief,  a  sole  func- 
tionaty,  and  employes;  but  most  of  these  services 
bare  councils  or  committees,  in  which  the  presi- 
dentoften  has  a  great  preponderance,  but  in  which 
CMdi  councilor  has  his  powers  (deeermat)  clearly 
defined.  — At  the  head  of  each  of  the  eleven  prov- 
inces (Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Posen,  Pomerania, 
SQesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  Rhine,  Bchles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse-Xassau)  is  placed 
a  superior  president  (Oberprdtidenl)  as  an  organ 
of  the  government,  and  whose  powers  are  rather 
political  than  administrative.    In  case  of  urgency 
be  can  take  any  step  which  the  circumstances  de- 
mud;  but  ordinarily  he  has  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  relations  with  the  provincial  estates,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  further  on,  the  affairs  which  con- 
cern many  governments  (district   governments, 
departments,  called  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  re- 
gencieB),  the  surveillance  of  the  provincial  author- 
ities  depending  on  the  various  ministries;  he  is, 
besides,  first  president  of  the  government  which 
•dministers  the  district  {Betirk)  in  which  he  re- 


sides.—  Each  province  is  divided  into  several 
governmental  districts  (Regienmgs-Beark);  for  the 
six  of  Hanover,  the  name  of  LandrmUei  has  been 
preserved;  their  total  number  is  thirty-flve  or 
thirty-six,  if  Berlin  is  counted  as  a  government 
district.  The  Hohenzollem  country  stands  apart. 
These  governments,  which  correspond  to  the 
French  prefectures,  are  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  functionaries,  each  charged  with  a 
service  for  which  he  is  responsible;  these  func- 
tionaries form  a  council  (often  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts),  which  meets  several  times  a  week; 
its  decisions  are  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
council  and  the  directors  of  the  divisions.  The 
three  divisions  are:  1,  interior  (police,  communal 
affairs) ;  2,  worship  and  instruction ;  8,  finances. 
These  are  collective  administrations  (Oerman:  Col- 
legiat).  The  powers  of  the  governments  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  French  prefectures.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  eouneil  of 
tekooU,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  government 
{Begierung)  and  renders  useless  the  academy  in- 
spector, the  council  of  construction,  and  others, 
fulfills  the  duties  of  certain  functionaries  of  the 
French  departments,  such  as  engineer-in-chief, 
director  of  direct  taxes,  and  those  of  the  chiefs 
of  division  and  of  the  bureau  of  prefectures.  — 
The  eireU  (kreit)  corresponds  to  the  French  ar- 
rondissement,  and  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  called  the  Landraih  (literally, 
country  councilor)  corresponding  to  the  French 
tovi-prSfet.  However,  it  would  be  more  exact  to 
call  him  the  mayor  of  the  ammdistement,  for  he 
is  appointed  by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  estates  of  the  circle  {eomeU  d^ar- 
rondiuement) ;  he  must  be  a  landed  proprietor; 
he  represents  the  circle  vis-a-vis  of  the  govern' 
ment,  and  the  government  vis-a-vis  of  the  circle. 
He  is,  however,  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  state. 
—  The  bailiffs  of  the  cantons  should  also  be  con. 
sidered  as  having  part  in  the  administration,  be- 
cause they  are  appointed  by  the  superior  presi' 
dent,  and  have  administrative  powers;  the  burgo- 
masters, or  mayors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  municipal 
council,  should  perhaps  be  ranked  here  also;  but 
practice  is  not  always  conformable  to  the  rigorous 
classifications  of  abstract  science.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  organs  of  self-government  in  Prussia, 
ronarking  that  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Landtag  (the  parliament),  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated  above.  And  first  of  the  provincial 
organs,  of  those  of  the  circles  and  communes.  — 
Setf-government.  The  organs  of  self-government 
in  Pru^ia  are:  1,  the  provincial  estates;  2,  the 
communal  diets  (Communal- Landtag);  8,  the  dis- 
tricts; 4,  the  cantons,  or  bailiwicks;  6,  the  com- 
munes. The  administrative  organization  has  not 
the  character  of  symmetry  and  unity  that  it  has 
in  France;  it  preserves  the  traditional  peculiarities 
of  the  provinces  and  localities,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  exposition  of  it  in  broad  outline. 
— The  provincial  estates  were  created  by  the  law 
of  June  6, 1828.    In  each  of  the  eight  provinces 
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then  existing,  a  diet  was  established,  made  up  of 
the  lords  on  whom  the  king  had  conferred  an  in- 
dividual (virit)  vote,  of  the  deputies  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  or  of  the  possessors  of  eques- 
trian property,  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and 
of  the  deputies  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
members  varies  in  the  different  provinces;  but 
everywhere  the  cities  and  the  country  have  the 
majority.  The  provincial  diets  meet  every  two 
years;  they  sit  in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective 
provinces.  The  government  submits  to  them  such 
laws  of  general  interest  as  it  deems  proper,  and 
most  of  the  laws  of  local  interest.  The  diet  elects 
its  president,  who  bears  the  title  of  MartehaU, 
and  the  government  is  represented  by  a  commis- 
sioner These  powers  were  extended  after  1866, 
in  consequence  of  the  annexations  which  took 
place  at  that  time.  The  old  electorate  of  Hesse 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  treasury  of  the  ex- 
elector,  whose  revenues  amounted  to  800,000 
thalers;  the  diet  of  tlie  province  of  Hanover  re- 
ceived in  1868  a  grant  of  600,000  thalera  a  year, 
and  the  old  duchy  of  Nassau  an  income  of 
142,000  thalers  and  a  capital  of  46,880  thalers, 
provided  by  the  funds  formerly  belonging  to 
Nassau;  finally,  the  law  of  April  80,  1878,  gave 
to  the  old  provinces,  as  well  as  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  and  to  the  city  of  Frankfort,  a  grant  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  of  the  state,  amoimting 
altogether  to  the  sum  of  two  millions.  Various 
acts  have  extended  the  powers  of  the  provincial 
diet,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  man- 
age all  provincial  property;  it  is  specially  charged 
with  public  assistance  in  so  far  as  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  state  (asylums  for  the  insane,  for  deaf 
mutes,  subsidies  to  poor  communes,  etc.);  it  super- 
intends the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  roads,  and  can,  if  needs  be,  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  province. — The  "communal  diets"  are  rep- 
resentative assemblies  for  territories  less  than  a 
province;  in  this  only  do  they  differ  from  the 
provincial  estates.  Thus  Hesse,  Nassau  and 
Frankfort  together  form  a  province,  but  each  of 
these  territories  has  its  communal  diet  (the  word 
communal  is  not  synonymous  here  with  munici- 
pal, but  means  cfeommon  interett).  Brandenburg 
is  divided  into  several  LandtelutfUn;  it  is  detached 
from  other  provinces.  This  division  of  territory 
is  based  on  historical  souvenirs.  —  The  pivot  of 
the  system  of  self-government  is  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  The  Landrath  (sub-prefect),  who  repre- 
sents the  government,  and  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  proper,  presides  over  the  coun- 
cil, or  better,  the  diet  of  the  arrondissement. 
This  diet  is  composed  of  at  least  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, but  most  frequently  of  thirty;  the  number 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  population.  Elec- 
tion takes  place  by  estates  or  orders,  that  is,  the 
cities,  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  rural 
communes,  constitute  so  many  electoral  colleges 
(  WcMverbdnde),  and  each  college  appoints  its  rep- 
resentatives. The  great  landed  proprietors  and 
the  rural  communes  elect  each  the  same  number 


of  representatives.  The  vote  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  is  divided  by  the  deputies  of 
the  cities,  who  are  almost  everywhere  smaller  in 
number.  The  arrondissement  diets  or  councils 
have  extensive  powers;  they  adnainister  the  ar- 
rondissement, which  is  charged  with  the  powen 
or  prestations  incumbent,  in  France,  in  part  upon 
the  department  and  in  part  upon  the  commune, 
and  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
here.  Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  district  council  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  superior  authority. — Below,  and  in  cer- 
tain respects  it  must  be  said  in,  the  arrondisse- 
ment, is  the  canton,  or  bailiwick  (Amtibeiirk).  The 
bailiwick  has  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  (and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  in  Nassau).  It  was  established,  in 
1678,  in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Prustda, 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony  and  Poaen.  A  royal 
ordinance  of  1867  (Sept.  22)  had  continued  the 
provosts  who  existed  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  The 
bailiffs,  provosts  or  heads  of  the  canton  are  a  sort 
of  cantonal  mayor,  presented  by  the  diet  of  the 
district,  and  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
province.  They  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
bailiwick,  and  their  powers  have  to  do  wiOi  the 
police,  which  is  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
with  the  maintenance  of  means  of  communioi- 
tion,  and,  in  general,  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  administrative  regulations.  Th^ 
are  aided  by  a  council,  in  which  each  conunune 
is  represented. — As  to  its  municipal  organization, 
PruKian  legislation  distinguishes  between  the 
cities  and  conununes  which  constitute  an  arron- 
dissement themselves,  cities  which  form  part  of 
an  arrondissement,  and  the  rural  conununes; 
moreover,  the  municipal  laws  differ  according  to 
the  province.  There  are  nine  legislative  groups, 
and  in  each  group  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  citgr  municipalities  and  the  rural  municipali- 
ties: 1,  the  six  provinces  of  the  east;  2,  a  certain 
part  of  Pomerania;  8,  Westphalia;  4,  the  Rhenish 
province;  5,  Schleswig-Holstein;  6,  Hanover;  7, 
Hesse;  8,  Nassau;  9,  Frankfort.  Perhaps  there 
are  also  peculiarities  in  the  old  landgraviate  of 
Hesse,  in  the  Bavarian  communes  annexed  in 
1866,  Prussia  professing  a  greater  regard  for  tra- 
dition than  for  Uniformity.  We  may  add,  that, 
everywhere,  the  autonomy  of  the  cities  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  rural  conununes.  —  The  adminis- 
tration of  cities  is  regulated  in  the  six  eastern 
provinces,  not  including  the  government  of  Stral- 
sund  (Pomerania),  by  the  organic  law  {8tddte-0rd- 
nung)  of  May  80,  1858;  in  Stralsund  by  the  law 
of  May  81,  1858;  in  Westphalia,  by  the  organic 
law  of  March  19,  1856;  in  the  lUiemsh  province, 
by  the  organic  law  of  May  15,  1856.  These  laws 
apply  only  to  the  cities  of  more  than  2,500  inhab- 
itants. They  have  some  principles  in  common, 
and  notably  the  following:  the  city  commune 
forms  a  corporation,  which  freely  admuusters  its 
own  affairs  by  the  organ  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee called  the  town  magistracy,  assisted  by  a  city 
or  municipal  council  (Stadteerordneten-  Venamm- 
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imng).    In  the  Rhenish  province  a  burgomaster 
(mayor)  and  two  or  three  deputies  take  the  place 
of  the  magistracy.    The  magistracy  is  always 
comxxieed  of   a  burgomaster,  as  president,  and 
seyeral  councilors,  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  the 
burgomaster,  receive  a  compensation.     They  are 
elected  by  the  municipal  council,  but  in  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  more,  their  election  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  king;  in  the  others,  by  the  govem- 
ments.     The  burgomaster  and  the  paid  councilors 
are  elected  for  twelve  years,  the  others  for  six  years. 
The  number  of  the  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city;  they  are 
appointed  by  the  municipal  electors,  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which  chooses  a  third  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  landed  proprietors.    The  term  of  office  is  six 
years,  but  the  council  is  renewed  one-third  every 
two  years.  —  Every  Prussian  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  who  has  lived  in  the  city  for  at  least  a  year, 
punctually  and  fully  paid  his  taxes,  who  has  a 
house  within  the  territory  of  the  commune,  or 
carries  on  an  industry  of  a  certain  importance, 
and  is  inscribed  for  at  least  fifteen  francs  upon  the 
register  of  the  class  taxes  or  the  revenue  register, 
is  a  buigher,  and  has  the  right  to  vote  at  muni- 
cipal elections.  —  The  powers  of  the  magistrate 
and  of  the  municipal  council  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  the  mayor  and  municipal  council  in 
Prance.    The  surveillance  of  the  state  is  exer- 
cised, in  the  large  cities,  by  the  governments,  and 
in  the  small,  by  the  Landraths.    Both  may  annul 
Qlegal  municipal  decisions,  those  which  involve 
an  exceeding  of  power,  or  which  cause  prejudice 
to  the  state;  they  may  also,  if  they  see  fit,  insert 
is  tbe  budgets  the  obligatory  expenses  which  the 
iDimicipal  council  has  refused  to  insert  in  them. 
A  miuicipal  council  can  be  dissolved  by  royal 
ordinance,  but  in  this  case  another  council  must 
le  elected  within  six  months.    The  approval  of 
the  superior  authority  is  necessary:  1,  to  validate 
the  alienation  of  urban  real  estate,  or  of  objects 
having  a  particular  historical,  artistic  or  scientific 
Biterest ;  2,  to  contract  a  loan  ;   8,  to  levy  com- 
munal taxes;  4,  to  change  the  mode  of  the  en- 
joyment of  a  communal  right.  —  The  ordinance 
of  Sept.  32, 1867,  for  Hanover,  and  that  of  March 
25, 1887,  for  Frankfort,  differ  in  some  details  from 
the  preceding.  —  We  now  come  to  the  rural  com- 
mnnes.    In  the  six  eastern  provinces,  to  which 
the  tow  of  1873,  concerning  the  arrondissements, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  analysis,  applies, 
the  rural  communes  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
Tillages,  and  in  part  of  great  landed  properties, 
hi  1873  these  six  provinces  included  26,446  com- 
munes, 14,153  landed  estates  enjoying  municipal 
rights,  and  82  localities  which  did  not  form  (wrt 
of  any  municipality;  in  all,  89,680  communes  and 
localities.    Most  of  tlie  communes  are  small,  as 
the  following  figures  show :     Rural  communes 
vith  leas  than  100  individuals,  5,305;  with  from 
100  to  500, 15,676 ;  with  from  500  to  1,000.  8,498. 
Landed  estates  with  less  than  100  individuals, 
7,682;  wUhfrom  100  to  500,  6,260;  with  from  500 


to  1,000,  186.  Localities  with  less  than  100  indi- 
viduals, 78;  with  from  100  to  600,  4;  with  from 
600  to  1,000, 166.  The  rest  of  the  communes  and 
landed  estates  have  more  than  1,000  inhabitants. — 
The  rural  communes  are  administered  by  a  head 
called  the  tchvlie  (mayor),  assist^  by  two  depu- 
ties or  aldermen  ;  they  are  elected  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  commune,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Landralh  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bailiff. 
The  »ehvke  may  have  a  salary  allowed  him  from 
the  municipal  funds.  He  administers  the  affairs 
of  tbe  commune,  convokes  the  communal  assem- 
bly, directs  its  deliberations,  and  executes  the 
decrees.  He  must  aid  the  bailiff  in  the  exercise 
of  police  duties,  and  provide  the  proper  means  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity ;  he  is,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  law,  the  local  authority.  —  In 
the  landed  estates  which  constitute  a-  commune, 
the  proprietor  represents  the  local  authority.  He 
exercises  authority  in  person,  or  by  a  substitute 
approved  by  the  La/i\draOi.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  liable  for  all  the  expenses  which  are  incum- 
bent on  a  commune.  —  In  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, bailiwicks  have  been  established  composed 
of  many  rural  conununes.  Each  commune  pre- 
serves its  own  particular  interests;  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  chief,  assisted  by  landed  proprietors 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  (the  amount  re- 
quired is  rather  large)  whose  decisions  must  be 
approved  by  the  liailiff,  often  by  the  superior  au- 
thority, in  order  to  be  valid.  The  bailiff,  as  well 
as  the  cliief  of  the  commune,  exercises  his  func- 
tions gratuitously.  The  bailiff  is  appointed  by  the 
king,  u[)on  the  presentation  of  the  Landrath,  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  if  there  is 
no  person  in  the  neighlx)rhood  capable  of  properly 
exercising  this  function,  a  paid  bailiff  not  belong- 
ing to  the  locality  may  lie  appointed.  —  In  the 
Rhenish  province  there  are  paid  burgomasters  at 
the  head  of  the  cantons,  which  form  large  com- 
munes, having  their  municipal  council,  without 
prejudice  to  the  individuality  of  each  viUage, 
which  has  its  chief,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
assemble  to  deliberate  upon  their  particular  inter- 
ests. The  burgomasters  are  assisted  by  a  council. 
—  ni.  Finaruies.  The  good  administration  of  the 
finances  of  Prussia  is  proverbial.  During  many 
centuries  it  had  princes  who  took  care  of  its  pennies; 
the  immediate  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Frederick  William  II.,  alone,  made  a  break  in  the 
series.  Fortunately,  his  reign  was  short  (1786-97), 
and  his  son,  Frederick  William  III.,  devoted  him- 
self to  paying  off  the  debts,  by  practicing  the 
strictest  economy  for  many  years.  The  oldest 
accounts  preserved  are  on  the  civil  list  of  Joa- 
chim Frederick  for  the  year  1606.  This  prince 
had  only  40,000  thalers  revenue,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  construction 
of  a  canal.  Under,  George  William  the  domain 
revenues  of  the  elector  reached,  in  1622,  311,627 
thalers,  but  in  consequence  of  the  devastations  of 
war  they  fell  (account  of  1688)  to  23,440  thalers. 
On  the  accession  of  the  great  elector  (1640)  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  valued  at 
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400,000  thalers;  on  his  death  (1688)  the  receipts 
were  valued  at  2,600,000  tiialera.  His  son,  Fred- 
erick III. ,  who  became  in  1701  the  first  king  of 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  brought 
the  revenues  up  to  4,000,000  thalers.  He  died  in 
1713.  Frederick  WUliam  I.  (1718-40)  reached  the 
sum  of  6,917,192  thalers  (he  introduced  various 
taxes),  and  the  amount  in  the  treamry  was  8,700,000 
thalers.  Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86)  had,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  20,000,000  thalers  rev- 
enue, and  at  Us  death,  the  treagari),  despite  the 
wars  and  public  works  which  he  had  undertaken, 
was  found  to  contain  66,000,000  thalers.  This 
money  Frederick  William  11.  set  himself  to  work 
to  dissipate  ;  he  reduced  certain  taxes,  so  tha^ 
Frederick  William  III.  (who  died  in  1840)  had.  In 
1797,  a  revenue  of  only  20,499,883  thalers.  We 
know  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Prussian 
monarchy  passed,  during  the  period  which  termi- 
nated with  the  year  1815.  In  1821  the  receipts  rose 
again  to  60,000,000  thalers  net  (costs  of  collection 
deducted);  in  1844,  to  67,677,194  thalers  net.  and 
74,981,880  thalers  gross.  From  this  year  (1844) 
onward,  the  budget  gave  the  gross  product  of  the 
taxes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  postofflce  and  other 
revenues,  only  the  net  revenue  of  the  posto£9ce 
was  inserted.  In  1864  it  exceeded  100,000,000, 
the  account  balancing  at  107,990,069  thalers;  in 
1866,  the  last  year  preceding  the  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, it  was  168,929,878  thalers.  The  annex- 
ations brought  the  figures  up  to  210,620,043  tha- 
lers (budget  of  1867),  of  which  168,929,873  were 
for  the  old  provinces,  22,589,700  for  Hanover, 
6,749,000  for  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  4,882,808 
for  Nassau,  and  7,671,808  for  Schleswig-Holstein; 
the  rest  for  the  small  additions  to  the  frontiers. 
From  1868  to  1878  we  have  the  following  figures: 
1868, 169. 757,064  thalers;  1869,167,686,494;  1870, 
168,251,872;  1871, 172,918,987;  1872,  197,059,940; 
and  1878,  206,802,648  thalers.  —  When,  from 
210,000,000  in  1867,  the  total  of  the  budget  fell 
suddenly,  in  1868,  to  159,000,000,  it  was  because 
the  establishment  of  the  NorMewttdhe  Bund,  which 
became  in  1871  the  German  empire,  had  exacted 
a  great  alteration,  a  part  of  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  being  transferred 
to  the  confederation.  The  total  of  the  Prussian 
revenues  thus  transferred  to  the  federal  (Jerman 
budget  was  (budget  of  1868)  62,173,346  thalers  in 
receipts  (customs  and  indirect  taxes,  sugar,  brandy, 
29,616,401;  salt,  9,547,737;  postofl3ce,  15,788,899; 
tel^praphs,  1,594,275,  etc.,  etc.),  and  100,254,789 
thalers  in  expenses  (salt,  2,806.844;  postofflce, 
18,945,500;  telegraphs,  1,787,380;  army,  72,994,740; 
navy,  8,428,975;con8ulate8, 102,000;  civil  pensions, 
180,000).  These  changes  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  empire  has  charge  of  the  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  post- 
offlce and  telegraphs,  and  tbqt  its  own  revenues 
consist  of  customs  duties,  duties  on  salt,  the  post- 
offlce, and  some  sources  less  productive;  finally, 
that  the  federated  states  have  to  cover  the  deficit 
by  a  matriculate  contingent,  an  obligation  which 
Is  incumbent  also  upon  Prussia.    The  following  is 


the  Prussian  budget,  as  it  lias  been  presented 
since  1868;  we  shall  analyze  that  of  1878,  pasted 
March  24,  1878  (a  little  later  than  usual): 

SB088  bbohfts,  ni  thauebs. 

ReceipU  collected  by  the  mloistiy  of  flxumee: 
Domaina  (8,475.100)  and  foreaU  (14,540,000),  tha 

trust  fond  of  the  crown  (S,573,oiH>)  aabtiBCted .  21,442.001 
Prodnct  of  the  rademptloii  of  renta  and  Mie  of 

domaina tK,im 

Direct  taxea: 

Land  tax ..  ItfiB^OM 

Honaetaz . 4,887,000 

Tax  npon  incomea  of  more  than  1,000 

thalers 7,000,000 

Tax  npon  incomea  of  less  than  1,000 

thalers 18,854,000 

Indaatrialtax(patanta) 5,401,000 

BaUwayduea S,S48.000 

MiBcellaneoas . ............       185,000 

46,0Gg.na 

Indirect  taxea: 
1.  Imperial  tazea: 
Customs  18,577,900,  of  which  there  wen 

tamed  Into  thetreasnryof  the  empire 

17,758,900,  leaving  for  the  Pmsslatt 

treasury  (the  eqolnlent  of  Its  ex- 
penses)      l^U^OOO 

Sugar   (gross  10,475,88(1),  remains    to 

Prussia 419,000 

Salt  (gross  8,058,960),  remains  to  Fms- 

sla 88,100 

Tobacco  (grow    UO,OfH)),  remalsa   to 

Pruasto 18,000 

Brandy  (gross  19,840,91(1),  remains  to 

Prussia 1,818,140 

Beer  (gross  9,878,640),  remains  to  Pmo- 

sla 4*1,800 

Total  imperial  taxes 4,048,080 

9.  Taxes  collected  for  Pinssia  alone: 

Tax  on  the  grinding  of  com 1,780,000 

Slaogfater-bonse  tax 8,888,498 

Stamps  (the  taxes  were  reduced  in  1878)  10,000^000 
Pmssia'sshare  in  the  (3erman  stamps..      966|mO 

Tolls  on  rosds 1,696,880 

Tolls  on  bridges  and  canals 800,000 

HisceUaneons 0<8,4HO 

Total  taxes  collected  for  Prussia 

alone 17.845,9!0 

Total  indirect  taxes £1,916,(W 

Lottery l,MO,a» 

Naval  commercial  insUtation  (SmAoikUuiv) 8^,009 

Banic  of  Fmssia '. 8,008.00(1 

The  mint ORfflO 

Printing  of  the  state 898,00> 

General  administration  of  the  finances  (the  prin- 
cipal items  of  which  are  revenue  of  tlie  old 
treasury,  6,850.000;  excess  of  the  receipts  1871, 

8,978,990) x,im,ta> 

Total  of  the  collections  of  the  miniitiT  of 

finance IttfiUJKl 

Receipts  collected  by  the  ministiy  of  oonunene 
(of  which  the  principal  items  are  mines,  manu- 
factories, salt  works,  98,968,548;  state  railways, 
46,965,100) 78,8*« 

CoUectioos  of  the  ministry: 

Of  state  (sale  of  the  bulletin  of  the  laws) 41.3 

Of  Justice  (costs,  fines,  etc.) 14,0(B,flM 

Of  the  interior  (work  in  the  prisons,  ooUecttoiM  of 

the  ordinances  of  the  authorities,  etc) —       0Sl,(<t 

Of  agriculture  (product  of  the  schools,  of  the 

stud,  etc) 1,(»4» 

Of  wotBhlp,  Instruction  and  public  health. Mt.** 

Total  reoelpts nO,<m,TK 
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— Domaiiu  andforetlt.    The  state  is  proprietor  of 
1,148  fanns  or  rural  domains,  comprising  a  pro- 
doctive  surface  of  854,819  hectares,  not  including 
a  quantity  of  small  properties  or  parts  of  proper- 
ties, the  area  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which, 
to  judge  from  the  provinces  from  which  we  have 
returns,  must  surpass  in  extent  200,000  hectares, 
and  yield  about  4,000,000  francs  of  farm  rents, 
and  besides  a  sum  of  10,000,000  francs  of  per- 
petual rents,  due  by  cultivators  for  lands  which 
were  formerly  abandoned  to  them.    There  are, 
besides,  about  8,000,000  hectares  of  state  forests. 
With  the  exception  of  a  revenue  of  9,649,121 
fiancs,  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  domains  in 
favor  of  the  ciown,  these  latter  were  declared,  in 
1820,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  pledged  at  the 
same  time  as  a  mortgage  to  its  creditors^    What 
remains  of  the  revenues  of  the  domains  and  for- 
Cits,  after  the  payment  of  the  income  of  the  crown, 
is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt.     The  rural  domains  are  farmed  out 
by  m^vdiealion,  ordinarily  for  eighteen  years,  and 
IHoduce  a  farm  rent,  the  amount  of  which  rises 
with  the  price  of  commodities.    In  1849  an  aver- 
age obtained  was  1  thaler  5  sgr.  7  pf .  per  morgen, 
or  17  fr.  76  c.  per  hectare ;  in  1856,  20  f r.  40  c. ; 
in  1889,  34  fr.  66  c.    From  1869  to  1878  the  aver- 
age was  still  higher.     The  rents  fixed  upon  the 
portions  of  land,  and  which  we  have  qualified  as 
perpetual,  must,  however,  be  discharged  by  amor- 
tizement in  forty  or  fifty -six  years;  they  are  also 
redeemable,  entirely  or  in  part,  at  the  choice  of 
tbe  debtors.    The  amoimt  of  these  redemptions 
may  be  estimated  at  8,000,000  francs  a  year.    The 
expenses  of  administration  and  other  expenses 
abaorbabout  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
domains,  and  about  47  per  cent,  of  tbe  product  of 
the  forests.    The  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  the  forests  are  so  high,  because  they  include 
tbe  expenses  of  cultivation,  of  the  cutting  and 
tnosporting  of  the  wood  to  the  markets.  —  Direct 
tom.     Tbe  land  tax  is  levied  in  the  different 
provinces  in  accordance  with  old  traditions.    It 
thna  weighs  very  unequally  upon   immovable 
property.    To  effect  an  equalization  of  the  bur- 
den, the  laws  of  Hay  21,  1861,  prescribed  a  new 
aiKssnient  upon  general  principles,  applied  every- 
where in  the  same  manner.    This  distribution  of 
the  burden  was  finished  at  the  ascribed  time,  but 
it  <q)erated  only  in  the  old  provinces.    The  tax  is 
kvied  upon  the  net  product  of  immovable  prop- 
etty.    Landed  estates  not  built  on,  in  these  prov- 
inces, yield  the  treasury  a  sum  of  10,000,000 
thalera,  or  87,600,000  francs;  by  adding  to  this 
the  product  of   real  estate  built  on,  which  is 
7,000,000  francs,  the  land  tax  rose  in  1865  from 
38,000,000  to  46,000,000  francs.— Tbe  tax  upon 
classified  income  and  the  class  taxes  Q&vi  of  May 
1, 1851)  are  personal  taxes  levied  upon  the  income. 
For  this  purpose  tax  payers  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  incomes,  into  several  classes,   the 
■monnt  of  income  for  each  class  being  fixed  by 
law.    The  clasaification  is  made  by  commiBsions 
of  tax  payos  appointed  by  the  communal  author- 
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ities,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  tax  payers  classify  them- 
selves. The  tax  upon  classified  revenue  is  paid 
only  by  persons  with  an  income  of  more  than 
1,000  thalers  a  year,  while  the  cla.ss  tax  is  due  from 
all  tax  payers  who  do  not  live  in  cities  subject  to 
the  tax  on  the  grinding  of  corn  and  the  tax  on  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  (tax  on  flour  and  meat). 
There  is  in  Prussia  an  income  tax,  but  this  tax  has 
a  different  name,  according  as  the  tax  payer  has 
more  or  less  than  1,000  thalers  income.  The  rate 
of  the  tax  also  differs;  it  is  about  2  per  cent,  for 
the  class  tax,  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  tax  on  classi- 
fied income.  The  term  dtu»  has  the  following 
signification:  instead  of  demanding  so  much  per 
cent,  of  income,  a  poll  tax  is  demanded,  graduated 
according  to  tbe  wealth  of  the  tax  payer;  tax 
payers  are,  therefore,  grouped  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  their  income  (for  example, 
1,000  to  1,100,  1,100  to  1,200,  etc.),  and  poll  taxes 
are  demanded  proportionate  to  the  income.  The 
result  is,  that  for  1 ,  150  thalers  income,  as  much  is  re- 
quired as  for  1,101,  or  1,199.  — The  industrial  or 
license  tax  (law  of  May  80,  1820)  is  levied  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
fessions. The  different  localities  are,  for  this 
purpose,  divided  into  four  categories,  of  which 
the  first  three  embrace  the  cities  of  a  certain  impor- 
tance, while  the  fourth  comprises  all  the  other 
communes.  The  first  three  categories  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  population;  the  local- 
ities belonging  to  the  fourth  category  are  joined 
together  in  unions  corresponding  to  the  circle 
(kreit).  The  license  is  always  a  distributed  tax. 
The  contingent  is  fixed  in  a  lump  for  a  city  or 
circle;  it  is  then  divided  among  those  engaged  in 
industiy  according  to  the  importance  of  their 
business.  — The  tax  upon  railways  (law  of  May  80, 
1868)  is  levied  upon  their  net  proceeds.  The  tariff 
is  as  follows:  when  the  income  from  shares  is  4  per 
cent,  net  or  less,  the  tax  is  one-fortieth  of  the  in- 
come; when  the  dividend  exceeds  4  per  cent.,  the 
tax  is  one-twenty-fourth  for  the  excess  between 
4  and  5  per  cent.,  one-tenth  for  what  exceeds  6 
per  cent,  and  up  to  6  per  cent.,  and  two-tenths 
for  the  part  of  the  dividend  which  exceeds  6  per 
cent.  —  The  land,  class  and  patent  taxes  are  col- 
lected by  collectors,  who  receive  allowances  for 
collection,  while  the  tax  upon  classified  incomes 
is  collected  by  the  pay  offices  of  the  circle  (the 
receivers  of  finances),  and  the  tax  upon  railways 
by  the  provincial  pay-ofiices  of  the  government 
(receivers  general).  —  Indirect  tcuce*.  The  customs 
duties,  the  tax  upon  salt,  brandy,  malt,  native  su- 
gar and  tobacco,  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  empire,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  here. 
We  shall  speak  here  only  of  taxes  purely  Prus- 
sian. —  The  stamp  duties  (law  and  tariff  of  March 
7,  1822,  modified  in  1869  and  1873)  are  in  part 
fixed  and  in  part  proportional.  To  the  first  are 
subject  all  instruments  submitted  for  registration, 
or  which  are  presented  to  the  public  authority, 
such  as  passports,  playing  cards,  periodicals,  so 
long  as  stamps  had  to  be  affixed  to  them;  to  the 
latter,  unilateral  instruments  concerning  objects 
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of  a  value  of  at  least  187  fr.  60  c,  as  well  as  in- 
heritances, judicial  acts,  etc.  —  To  the  taxes  on 
the  grinding  of  com  and  slaughtering  of  animals 
(law  of  May  30,  1820)  are  subject  eighty-three 
cities  (the  number  is  diminishing)  of  a  certain 
importance,  designated  by  the  law  of  May  1, 
1854,  and  exempted,  for  this  reason,  from  the 
class  tax,  but  not  from  the  tax  on  classified  in- 
come. It  is  a  tax  on  consumption  collected  at  the 
gales  of  the  cities,  and  leyied  upon  flour  and  meat, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  under  which  these 
commodities  enter  the  city.  The  tariff  is  5  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes  of  wheat,  1  fr.  25  c.  per  100 
kilogrammes  of  other  cereals,  and  7  fr.  50  c.  per 
100  kilogrammes  of  meat.  The  tax  upon  meat 
may  be  replaced  by  a  tax  per  head  upon  the  cat- 
tle which  enter  the  cities.  A  third  of  the  tax 
upon  the  grinding  of  com  is  given  to  the  respect- 
ive municipal  funds.  .  The  share  of  the  state 
amounts  to  a  total  sum  of  13,000,000  francs.  A 
great  number  of  these  cities  have  also  been  au- 
thorized by  the  state  to  add  additional  taxes  to 
these.  —  The  tax  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  ^-ine 
(law  of  Sept.  25, 1820)  is  not  important.  Wine  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  from  90  c.  to  4  fr.  88  c. 
(according  to  the  quality)  per  eimer  (70  litres) 
of  wine  produced.  It  is  charged  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  supplementary 
land  tax;  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  include  it 
among  indirect  taxes.  —  The  tolls  of  roads  and 
bridges  have  been  strongly  attacked  for  some 
time,  but  they  do  not  lack  defenders.  —  Ot\er  re- 
tourea  of  the  department  of  finance.  We  group 
under  this  designation  the  lottery,  the  bank, 
the  naval  commercial  institution,  the  mint,  and 
the  general  administration  of  the  finances.  The 
first  three,  established  by  Frederick  the  Oreat, 
have  undergone  many  changes  since.  —  The  lot- 
tery (law  of  May  28,  1810,  and  regulation  of 
May  1, 1841)  is  divided  into  four  classes;  it  is  re- 
newed twice  a  year,  so  that  there  are  eight  draw- 
ings in  the  year.  The  number  of  chances  in  each 
lottery,  at  195  francs  a  chance,  is  06,000,  and  the 
number  of  prizes,  84,000.  The  state  collects  from 
this  gain  15  5-6  per  cent. ;  and  besides  2  per  cent, 
is  accorded  to  the  collectors  charged  with  the  sale 
of  the  tickets  and  the  payment  of  the  prizes. — 
The  naval  commercial  institution  {Seehandlvng), 
instituted  in  1772  to  encourage  maritime  com- 
merce (law  of  Jan.  17,  1820),  is  but  an  institution 
of  credit  and  of  commerce,  intended  principally 
to  effect  the  purchase  of  salt  abroad,  and  to  take 
charge  of  certain  public  aftairs  which  require 
commercial  operations.  This  institution  has  been 
often  and  many  times  justly  attacked ;  some 
demand  more  publicit}',  while  others  do  not  wish 
a  banking  house  cai'rying  on  business  with  the 
funds  of  the  state.  The  Seehandlung  having 
many  times  controlled  the  issue  of  laws,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  made  a  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  Bergins,  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Fi- 
nances," echoes  this  singular  reproach  (pp.  388, 
880).  Would  people  have  preferred  to  see  a 
banker  making  this  profit?    For,  what  the  i8ee- 


hatiMung  gains,  the  state  receives;  and  in  tUs 
case  it  performs  the  ot&ce  of  a  public  service,  as 
if  it  were  a  section  of  the  ministry  of  flnaooe. 
We  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  Seehandbtng;  we 
are  only  trying  to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  an  ar- 
gument. Let  us  add,  that  the  Seehandlung  turns 
only  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  slate, 
and  figures  only  in  the  receipts,  and  not  in  the 
expenditures.  Certain  deputies  have  demanded 
that  the  Seehandlung  should  turn  in,  every  year, 
the  whole  of  its  gains,  instead  of  increasing  its  cap- 
ital by  the  surplus;  but  it  would  be  perhaps  better 
to  abolish  that  institution  than  to  enfeeble  it.  — 
The  gross  proceeds  of  the  mint,  from  the  coinage, 
are  an  item  in  the  receipts,  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  expenses  of  manufacture  and  administration. 
—  GoUeeUoTit  of  the  department  of  eommeree,  cf  t)»- 
dustry  and  of  public  work*.  These  comprise  the 
mines,  manufactories  and  salt  works,  the  state 
railways  and  the  royal  manufactoty  of  porcelain. 
The  mines,  manufactories  and  salt  works  of  the 
state  are  so  numerous  and  so  important  that 
their  gross  product  amounted,  in  1873,  to:  mines, 
20,809,680  thalers;  manufactories,  6,702,950;  and 
salt  works,  1,674,660.  There  are  also  various 
products  which  reached  a  total  of  1,200,000  tha- 
lers ;  in  all,  about  thirty  millions ;  but  about  80 
per  cent,  was  absorbed  for  the  expenses  of  exploi- 
tation and  administration.  The  state  collects,  be- 
sides, a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  gross  product  of 
the  mines  of  individuals  (law  of  May  12,  1854), 
which  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  about  2,000,000 
thalers.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  a  right 
of  the  state.  —  In  the  railway  system  of  Prussia 
the  following  distinction  must  be  made:  1,  the 
railways  of  the  state;  2,  the  lines  which  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  state,  which,  besides,  as- 
sumed certain  obligations ;  8,  the  lines  to  which 
the  state  guarantees  a  minimum  of  interest ;  4, 
the  lines  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Hanover 
and  other  territory;  however,  the  budgets  confine 
themselves  to  an  enumeration  of  the  lines,  indi- 
cating separately  the  proceeds  of  each  of  them. 
The  net  product  of  the  railways,  augmented  by  a 
sum  of  about  5,000,000  francs,  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt  contracted  for  the  construction  and 
acquisition  of  railways.  —  OoUeetiont  cf  the  aOur 
mimeterial  departments.  The  collections  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  are  the  most  considenible. 
They  consist  of  the  costs  of  trials  and  of  Judicial 
acts,  and  reach  a  figure  large  enough  almost  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  administnition  of  jus- 
tice. The  receipts  of  the  department  of  agricult- 
ure are  made  up  from  redemption  of  servitudes 
and  of  other  real  estate  burdens  (consolidation  of 
estates),  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  public  studs: 
they  cover,  except  about  2,500,000  francs,  the 
expenses  of  the  ministry.  The  receipts  of  the 
department  of  the  interior  comprise  fines,  taxes 
on  passports,  and  the  products  of  workhouses  and 
houses  of  correction.  — McpeTwUiares  of  the  etate. 
The  expenditures  of  the  state  are  divided  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  or,  to  use  the  Prus- 
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aan  phraseology,  into  permanent  and  accidental 
(eimaaiige).  The  following  is  the  table  of  the 
expenditures  of  1878,  corresponding  to  the  table  of 
receipts  given  above : 

ORDnrAKT  sznirsxs. 

A.  CiMt  of  collection  and  exploitation.  Thalan. 
MiniMiTor  llnanoe .-. 19,451,005 

To  wit: 

Domains «,1»,7I!0 

FoMta 7,56».000 

Direct  taxes 2,851,000 

Indiiect  taxes 81888,600 

IrOttOT 24,875 

Mbit 878,800 

sate  printing S14,700 

]0iiisli7  of  commeroe SS,466,0C8 

lUsufactore  of  porcelain 148,000 

Mines 14,805,428 

ManaTsctories 8,848,001 

Siltwoita 1,165,780 

Other  indutries 656,006 

Total 28,006,258 

Baihtayi 80,447,816 

Mlntatryofrtate 48,870 

Totllcoets 78,065,463 

B.  Comptementa  to  the  dvil  list 1,500,000 

FaUlc  debt  (comprising  therein  ll,989,lS4)rortfae 

debtof  the  railways 96,828,800 

Bxpenan  of  the  chamher* 807,800 

Miniitryof  state 547,611 

MimttiTOf  foreign  sifain 185,600 

MbiMtTTof  finance 81,666,006 

Mlnfatiy  of  commerce  (of  indostry  and  pobltc 

works) 11,608,981 

Mlmati;  of  jostiee 19,450,630 

Mlnistrj  of  the  Interior 0,766,886 

Minutry  of  agrlcnltnre 8,706,048 

Minutrjr  of  worship,  edocation  and  health 10,082,017 

SxSnonlinary  expenses,  dlTlded  among  the  dif- 
ferent ministries  28,480,289 

Qrand  total 208,844,485 

The  absence  of  the  ministries  of  war  and  of  the 
nary,  in  the  above  table,  will  be  noticed :  this 
is  because  their  services  depend  now  upon  the 
onpiie,  and  figure  in  the  latter's  budget.  The 
cooncil  of  Prussian  ministers  includes,  however, 
the  ministers  who  direct  these  services.  —  The 
dotation  of  the  crown  includes  the  deduction 
from  tlie  product  of  domains  and  forests  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  amounts  to  2,578,099 
thalers  with  the  premium  upon  gold.  This  de- 
duction was  decreed  to  the  civil  list,  when  the 
ting  abandoned  the  domains  of  the  crown  to  the 
state,  as  a  hypothecation  in  favor  of  the  cred- 
itors of  the  stole  (law  of  Dec.  17,  1808,  law  of 
1810,  and  law  of  Jan.  17,  1820).  This  civil  list 
was  increased  500,000  thalers  by  the  law  of  April 
80, 1858.  and  by  that  of  Jan.  27,  1868,  by  a  mill- 
ion, 80  that  the  whole  of  the  dotation  of  the  royal 
crown  is  4,073,099  thalers,  or  12,219,297  marks, 
in  the  new  Oerman  money.  —  We  speak,  a  little 
farther  on,  of  the  public  debt.  The  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  are  applied  chiefly  to  public 
works  of  all  kinds,  to  improvements,  to  the  re- 
demption of  servitudes  with  which  the  domains 
and  forests  of  the  state  are  charged,  to  the  im- 
provement  or  extension  of  useful  institutions. 


etc.  —  PuiiUe  debt.  The  events  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  this  century  imposed  upon  Prussia  a 
rather  heavy  debt ;  it  amounted  in  1820,  when 
peace  allowed  liquidation  to  be  begun,  and  regu- 
lation to  be  undertaken,  to  206,783,171  thalers 
bearing  interest,  and  11,242,847  thalers  of  paper 
money.  A  sinking  fund  was  created;  economy 
reigned  in  the  administration,  and  in  1848  the 
debt  was  reduced  to  122,942,766  thalers.  The 
events  of  the  times,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
construction  of  numerous  railroads,  on  the  other, 
increased  the  debt,  in  1858,  to  225,776,888  thalers, 
and  in  1867  to  270,661,195.  At  the  end  of  1868, 
after  the  addition  of  the  debts  of  the  annexed 
provinces,  the  figures  were  as  follows  (the  railway 
debt  being  included  in  the  total  debt) : 


PROVINCES. 

Total  Debt 

Bailwagr 
Debt7 

The  old  territories 

TluLlera. 

857,867,482 

22.146.050 

15,406,600 

ao,S40,a» 

181,429 
877,098 

184,708,818 
16,888,780 
16,207,600 
16,582,286 

The  electorate  of  Hesse......... 

Heese-HombDiv 

Schleawlg-Holrtein 

ToM 

416,269,121 

183,818,428 

To  this  must  be  added  18,260,000  thalers  of  debt 
not  bearing  interest,  or  of  paper  money.  We  have 
seen  above  that  this  debt  was  11,242,847  in  1820; 
it  remained  at  that  figure  till  1860.  At  that  time 
an  issue  of  9,600,000  thalers  was  made,  which 
brought  the  circulation  up  to  20,842,847  thalers. 
In  1861  ten  millions  more  were  issued,  but  in 
1856  the  circulation  was  reduced  five  millions, 
and  in  1867  ten  millions  more,  and  it  remained 
15,842,847  thalers  until  1867.  —  The  debt  of  1868 
required  an  expenditure  of  25,704,980  thalers,  of 
which  10,002,486  was  for  the  railway  debt.  The 
sinking  fund  in  these  twenty-five  millions  com- 
prised the  amount  of  8,178,488  thalers.  As  the 
construction  of  railroads  continued,  and  as,  with 
every  loan,  the  dotation  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
increased;  and  as,  besides,  the  interest  of  the  re- 
deemed debts  continued  for  ten  years  to  increase 
this  ftmd,  the  burden  was  found  rather  heavy,  or, 
as  was  also  said,  the  amortizement  was  too  rapid. 
Perhaps  this  state  of  things  would  have  continued, 
but,  the  year  1860  showing  a  deficit,  the  minister 
of  finance  decided  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  eon- 
aolidation  of  the  debt.  This  bill,  a  little  modified, 
became  a  law  Dec.  19,  1869  ("Prussian  OfiScial 
Journal,"  of  Dec.  24).  To  understand  this  law, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  the  Prussian  debt, 
which  was  composed  of  115  different  titles,  was 
subject  to  obligatory  amortizement.  There  were 
annually  redeemed  at  the  Bourse,  as  far  as  the 
funds  intended  for  that  purpose  would  allow,  the 
funds  (or  rather,  the  capitals)  the  market  price  of 
which  was  below  par.  As  for  other  titles,  they 
were  drawn  by  lot  as  obligations  (the  coupons 
were  numbered  and  payable  to  the  bearer).  The 
consolidation  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  nine- 
teen kinds  of  titles,  twelve  at  41  per  cent.,  and 
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aeven  at  4  per  cent.,  for  new  titles  at  4i  per  cent., 
the  obligatory  amortizement  of  which  was  sus- 
pended till  1883,  and  Is  to  be  optional  with  the 
state  after  that  date.  That  is  to  say,  until  1885 
the  titles  of  the  consolidated  debt  can  be  redeemed 
only  at  the  Bourse,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day, 
and  only  by  means  of  the  budget  surplus  which 
is  especially  intended  for  that  purpose.  From 
Jan.  1,  1885,  the  government  may  resume  the 
amortizement  by  means  of  drawing  by  lot  and  at 
par.  To  attract  the  holders  of  titles  at  4  per  cent. 
a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  was  offered  them.  The 
operation  was  applied  to  a  sum  total  of  238,486,175 
thalers,  which  became  reduced  to  217,551,000 
thalers,  since  800  thalers  of  capital  at  4^  per  cent, 
were  given  in  exchange  for  900  thalers  at  4  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  debt  was  maintained  under 
Ihe  former  system.  The  operation,  by  reducing 
the  liquidation  funds  from  8,666,140  to  5,243,285 
thalers,  set  free  for  other  purposes  the  sum  of 
8,422,855  thalers.  The  consolidation,  which  trans- 
formed the  capital  debt  into  an  interest  debt,  was 
80  successful,  that,  disposing  of  the  great  surplus 
of  receipts,  six  million  thalers  for  1870  and  more 
than  nine  million  thalers  for  1871,  and  the  4i  hav- 
ing passed  par,  the  minister  of  finance  could  ask 
of  the  chambers  the  authority  to  resume,  as  far  as 
this  remainder  was  concerned,  the  former  mode  of 
amortizement.  —  We  shall  now  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion of  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1872,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  surveillanoe,  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  Feb.  24, 1800 : 

DAI  bearing  intentt.  Thalen. 

Debt  of  Pni»8l«,  before  1888 854,798,184 

Debt  of  tbe  states  annexed  In  1886 81,164,001 

Total 418,957,188 

Vtom  these  flgures  mast  be  dediKted  the  amount 
proceeding  (except  9,286,300  thalers)  from  rail- 
way loans,  tbe  proceeds  of  which  corer  the  in- 
terest and  liqdldatlon  of  the  capital  employed.  196.888,148 

Left  to  the  charge  of  the  state 81(^099,040 

DM  not  bearing  inbrsrt. 
Paper  moneyXCtUMiueMM) 18,810^000 

—  In  1873  Prussia  contracted  a  loan  of  120  mill- 
ions of  thalers  for  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads.*—  IV.  Armff  and  Navy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  oi^ganiza- 
tion  of  the  Prussian  army,  we  can  only  relate  its 
history  from  the  accession  of  King  Frederick  Wil- 

*  The  estimates  of  pnbllc  rerenue  and  expeoditnre  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  to  the  chambers  art  always  pre- 
pared to  show  an  even  balance,  withoat  surplus  or  deficit; 
but  In  recent  years  the  former  has  been  constant,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  latter  an  exception.  Tbe  surplus  of  the  five  years 
fhmi  1870  to  1874  varied  from  £1.488,000  in  1870,  to  £4,188,000 
in  187S,  reactiing  its  maximom  in  tite  latter  year.  But  there 
were  deficits  in  1875,  in  1876  and  in  1877,  —  Up  to  the  end  of 
1876  the  finance  estimates  were  for  the  calendar  year,  but  it 
was  then  decided  that  henceforth  they  should  be.  as  in  Great 
Britain,  for  financial  years  ending  March  SI.  The  first  finan- 
cial year  under  the  new  arrangement  commenced  April  1, 
1877,  so  that  the  preceding  accounts  were  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen months,  commencing  Jan.  1, 1876,  and  ending  March 
SI,  1877.  —The budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
tX  Prussia  were  as  follows,  during  each  of  the  seven  years, 
1874-81: 


liam  III.  In  the  first  year  of  bis  reign,  in  1797, 
he  laid  down  in  a  law,  the  principle  of  obligatory 
personal  military  service;  but  this  law  conluned 
at  the  same  time  such  a  great  number  of  exemp- 
tions and  privileges,  tliat  the  service  was  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  lower  classes.    The  misfor- 


1^}  Ending  Dec.  81 

1877(lSmo».)-| 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


Ending  Mar.  81 


Rerenne. 


Expendltnrs. 


— hefe: — 

696,097,700 
604,484,900 

687.5J0.t44 

713,657,784 
711,500.758 
913.070,400 


— ai?i:~ 

a»l,4S«.!ll» 

804Ora,7m 

657JM0.S44 
713,8S7.n4 
711,600.n« 
918,070,40) 


—  The  revenue  In  the  financial  estimates  of  Prussia,  is  divid- 
ed under  seven  beads,  representing  the  various  ministerial 
departments.  Beceipts  fhmi  state  railways  form  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and,  next  to  them,  the  direct  taxes.  In 
recent  years  the  income  from  railways  and  other  state  nnder- 
takings,  such  as  mines,  has  been  largely  increasing,  shoving 
a  tendency  to  become  a  far  more  fruitful  source  of  revenoe 
than  all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect  —In  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  tbe  year  ending  March,  1B8S,  the  sooices  of  rev- 
enue were  given  as  follows: 

Simrcet  qf  Bmemi*. 

1.  Ministry  of  agriculture,  domains  and  forests:       Mark, 

Income  tnaa.  domains  and  foicala . n.UB,fl4 

Various 7,fl00>» 

Total 80,W8.56« 

S.  Ministry  of  finance : 
Dbrect  taxes : 

Land  tax  (ffrunitotoMsr) «.l«8fl» 

House  tax S8.(M.0(» 

Income  Ux S8,a*7.«» 

Class  tax  (.Klaaentteiur) 85,14«,U» 

Trade  tax  (G^euxriwteiMr). 18,663.00) 

Railway  dues «,«B.0n0 

Misceilaneons 588.000 

Total 1«,45»,7W) 

Indirect  taxes: 

Sliare  of  imperial  customs  and  tazea . 19,08i^6>> 

Succession  tax  (Srbeolutftttena^ S.900.0D 

Stamps M,S00,0l» 

Bills  of  exchange 70.440 

Bridge,  lurbor,  river,  or  canal  dnes 2,9)0,000 

Fines,  etc SJJO^OW 

Jlisoellaiieoiu VaxjSX 

Total «8.56i,a)0 

State  lottery 4jm.m 

Naval  commercial  instltntioa  (StOandhimii) 8,000.000 

The  mint 2S6.a» 

Miscellaneous ttr.863.»l 

Total  reoeipta  of  ministry  of  finance .  sn,li9,9M 

8.  Ministry  of  public  woriu: 

Mines,  produce  of 60,160.148 

Funucee,  iron  mills,  forges,  prodooe  of 19,172.591 

Salines,  produce  of. 5,46l,»n) 

State  railways 889,150,517 

Miscellaneous 8,8«1« 

Total  receipts  of  minlMry  of  public  works. . -  4es,i86,8S 

4.  MlnistiTOf  justioc «k565,0«) 

8.  "         the  interior ifUja 

6.  "         commerce  and  industry.... Stt|6IB 

7.  "        public  instruction  and  eoclealastl- 

cal  aOalrs «,«R8U 

8.  "       state eeejio 

9.  "        foreignaflairs 4.500 

10.  "        war ■-      «W 

Total  estimated  revenue 994,389,917 
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tunes  whidi  Prussia  suffered  in  18QA  were  the 
cause  of  great  modifications  in  its  internal  organ- 
ization. It  was  necessaiy  to  supply  the  material 
strength  which  it  had  lost  by  the  creation  of  new 
moral  strength,  so  that  the  reform  extended  to 
aO  public  swrices.    Ni^wleon,  having  restricted 

—The  expenditore  in  ibe  finsnclatl  CBtlmates  of  PrnMls  ia 
dJTided  Into  ordinary  i/orldauemde)  and  extraordinary 
itbanoB^UHd  au—trortUnlUelu)  diabaraenienta.  The  or- 
dinary ia  anbdiTided  Into  current  expenditore  (B*Mtl»-Aiu- 
yotot),  adminlatratiTe  expenditore  iStaaUverwaltunffi-Aus- 
tQit»),  and  cbargea  on  tlie  conaoUdated  fond  (DotatUmen). 
In  the  eatimates  for  tlie  linancial  year  ending  Mardi  SI,  188S, 
tlie  bnncitea  of  expenditure  were  aa  followa: 
Brmdut  qf  ExpmHtitr*. 
Cnncot  expenditnre:  Mark, 

1.  MinMiy  of  agrieoltnie,  domain  and  fofeata.   Sr,080,aa0 

I  ••  irinance 87,780,588 

1.  "  Public  works 844,018,867 

Total  current  expendltme 410,788,082 

AdministiatiTe  expendltnie; 

1.  Xtniatry  of  nnanoe 88,718,818 

X          "          Pubiieworlta I«,5e0,«ia 

to.       "          Commerce  and  Indnirtiy. ........  1,818,078 

L          ••           Jnatlce 78,718.100 

4.          "           The  interior 40,4(B,8B7 

i.  "  Agricaltare,domai]iaandforeata.  11,814,680 
(.          "          Pabllc  inatrtiction  and  ecclesiaa- 

ticalaOiira S0,62^0e7 

7.  "           Stale 8,0B7,7I» 

8.  "          Fordgn  aflaiia SOO,S70 

1          "          War 107,47« 

Nl         •*  Qeneraladmlniatntion  of  finance  127,074,410 

Total  adminlatratiTe  expendltme S66,Bra,6S8 

Cliargea  on  conaoUdated  f nnd : 

Addition  to  the"  Krondotatton"  of  the  Idng....  4,800,000 

bitereat  of  pabllc  debt,  IndnaiTe  railway  debt...  87,004,618 

ankSngfuid  of  debt a0,480,0M 

Annoltica  and  management 1,014,641 

Ctaabet  of  lorda 171,860 

Chamber  of  depnttea 1,800,680 

Total  charges  on  conaoUdated  fond... 115,861  288 

Total  ordinary  expenditnre 001,601,888 

■xtnordlnaiy  expenditore 88,808,C8B 

Total  expenditore 0tt4,5ee,017 

—In  the  hodget  for  1883-4  tlie  rerenoe  and  expenditore  were 
eqjteted  to  balance  at  1,088,888,000  marie.  The  expenditore 
lor  the  army  and  navy  la  not  entered  into  the  budget  of  Prus- 
•ia,  bat  tanoB  part  of  the  budget  of  the  empire.— The  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  Idufriom,  tncIoalTe  of  tite  provinces  annexed 
tai  1866,  was,  according  to  the  hodget  of  188t-S,  aa  followa: 


Amount. 

Amortlaa- 
tlon. 

Mark. 

107,666,100 

686,887,180 

1,180,288,000 

8e,m,ioo 

80,880,000 

1,048  860 
40,476.038 
8S,»94,iat 

lUrk. 
,7.070,808 

"6,M6;4W 
1,848,000 

168,801 
1,806,687 
8,806,668 

Preference  loan  of  1866 

War  debt  of  the  Kormark  and  Neo- 
Biaik 

State  laUway  debt 

Debt  of  proTlnces  annexed  In  1866. 

Total  national  debt  bearing  In- 
tCRat 

8,0»,681,4aO 
80,000,000 

20,480,004 

National  debt  not  bearing  inter- 

Floatii^  debt,  called  "Schati-Au- 
welaiuigen"    ... 

Total  national  debt ........ 

8,060,681,480 

the  effectiye  force  of  the  Prussian  army  in  active 
service  to  43,000  men,  certain  illustrious  generals, 
like  Bchamhorst  and  Gneiasenau,  and  an  eminent 
statesman,  the  baron  von  Stein,  consulted  as  to 
the  means  of  giving  to  Prussia  the  power  and 
authority  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  war 
of  1806.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  without 
awakening  suspicions,  the  number  of  soldiers, 
and  to  thus  prepare  to  be  ready  at  the  first  sig- 
nal given  by  circumstances.  The  royal  ordinance 
of  Aug.  6,  1808,  established  a  system,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which  the  regiments  in  active  serv- 
ice should  discharge  from  time  to  time  a  certain 
number  of  well-drilled  soldiers,  and  replace  them 
by  OS  many  more,  whom  they  should  instruct,  and 
discliarge  again  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  to  re- 
ceive an  equal  number  of  new  recruits.  In  this 
way,  litUo  by  little,  a  drilled  reserve  was  formed, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  150,000  men.  In  1811 
d^pSts  of  instruction,  so-called,  were  organized, 
whose  real  purpose  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  active  officers,  in  view  of  an  imminent  war. 
These  preparations  allowed,  in  1618,  an  army  of 
300,000  men  of  troops  of  the  line  to  be  placed  in 
the  field,  and  the  provinces  organized  an  auxiliary 
army,  composed  of  able-bodied  men  who  had  not 
served,  called  the  landtMhr,  and  which  the  prov- 
inces equipped  and  armed  at  their  own  expense. 
— The  landwehr,  springing  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people,  was  pro- 
claimed the  fundamental  principle  of  the  future 
military  organization  of  Prussia.  On  Feb.  9, 
1818,  the  king  abolished  all  exemption  from  con- 
scription, and,  Sept.  8,  1814,  a  royal  ordinance 
established  the  new  organization  of  the  army  aa 
follows.  The  land  force  comprised:  1,  the  active 
army;  3.  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr;  8,  the 
second  ban  of  the  landwehr;  4,  the  arriere^n, 
or  landtturm.  The  active  army  is  the  practical 
military  school  of  the  nation ;  it  comprises :  1, 
individuals  who  wish  to  embrace  a  military  ca- 
reer and  to  pass  the  examinations  for  ensign  and 
officer;  2,  those  who  present  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  satisfy  the  law ;  8,  able-bodied  young 
men,  aged  from  twenty  to  twenty-flve  years, 
without  exception.  (There  are,  however,  some 
cases  of  exemption.)  The  length  of  service  is 
three  years  under  the  flag;  then  the  soldier,  sent 
to  his  home  on  renewable  leave  of  absence,  passes 
into  the  reserve,  of  which  he  forms  a  part  for 
two  years.  The  first  ban  of  the  landwehr,  des- 
tined to  maintain  the  standing  army,  comprises 
the  soldiers  who  leave  the  reserve  after  having 

The  charges  for  Interest  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  87,sn,6Sl  mark  in  the  financial  year  1888-8. 
For  the  budget  year  1888-4  it  was  reported  that  a  loan  of 
thirty-two  million  mark  would  be  required.  The  interest  on 
the  debt  would  have  to  be  increased  by  eighteen  million 
mark;  and  It  waa  expected,  that  on  April  1, 1888,  the  total 
debt  would  be  8,640  million  mark,  to  which  would  be  added 
1,860  million,  to  be  issued  In  treasury  bonds,  in  conseqnenoa 
of  the  nationalization  of  the  railways.  The  total  debt  of 
Pmssia  would  thus  amount  to  4,800  million  mark,  or  £886^- 
000,000.-8.  M. 
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completed  their  five  years  of  service;  they  form 
a  part  of  it  for  seven  years,  and  are  obliged  to 
present  themselves  at  the  musters  and  at  the  peri- 
odical exercises  in  their  cantons.  The  second  ban, 
who  are  charged  with  going  to  the  defense  of  for- 
tified places,  arc  likewise  subjected  to  a  service  of 
seven  years,  but  are  not  bound  to  take  jiart  in  the 
cantonal  exercises,  they  are  only  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  military  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  arri&rc-ban,  finally,  are  simply  a  home 
guard.  Thus  was  the  army  constituted  by  the 
law  of  Sept.  8,  1814.  A  supplementary  law, 
published  April  21,  1815,  assigned  to  each  di- 
vision of  the  landwehr  its  territorial  circumscrip- 
tion, and  regulated  its  division  into  (three)  battal- 
ions, and  its  general  administration.  —  Such  was 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  I^russian  army. 
Later,  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  landwehr  in  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  line,  by  form- 
ing brigades  composed  of  a  regiment  of  the  line 
and  a  regiment  of  landwehr.  The  line  and  the 
landwehr  had  the  same  equipment,  the  same 
armament,  and  officers  of  the  line  were  detached 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  landwehr,  and  vice 
verta.  But  this  fusion,  instead  of  creating  a 
strong  and  rational  whole,  produced  a  system 
whicli  was  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  times  and  with  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
The  line  would  often  be  despoiled,  at  a  decisive 
moment,  of  its  best  officers  and  under  officers, 
and  besides  be  obliged  to  share  its  supplies  with 
the  landwehr.  In  assembling  the  latter,  the  coim- 
try  was  suddenly  deprived  of  a  great  number  of 
workmen;  the  mechanic,  the  workman,  and  the 
cultivator  of  the  land,  were  snatched  from  their 
customary  occupations.  Becoming  soldiers  again 
after  an  absence  from  the  corps  of  from  three  to 
six  years,  these  men  formed  a  body  of  troops  to 
whom  the  experience  which  arms  of  precision 
and  modem  tactics  demand,  was  lacking.  — 
These  military  arguments  found  thefa:  corollary 
in  reasons  of  equity  and  of  public  economy. 
"Personal  conscription,"  that  is  to  say,  the  obli- 
gation of  ecerif  Prussian  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army,  could  never  be  applied  in  all  its  rigor,  and 
had  become  an  illusion  altogether.  Just  as  in 
1848,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  11,000,000,  the  annual  contingent 
remained  fixed  at  40,000  men  at  a  time  when  the 
census  gave  a  population  of  18,500,000 ;  it  was 
afterward  raised  to  63,000  men.  A  drawing  of 
lots,  introduced  in  1820,  Uberated  annually  al- 
most 74  per  cent,  of  the  male  population :  a  very 
considerable  advantage,  if  we  remember  that 
those  to  whom  fortune  bad  not  been  favorable 
(about  26  per  cent.)  were  subjected  to  nineteen 
years'  service,  while  also  remaining  subject  to  all 
civil  charges.  Cramped  in  their  movements  by 
the  obligation  to  join  the  army,  they  could  only 
with  hesitancy  enter  upon  certain  careers,  and 
could,  consequently,  contribute  only  in  a  meas- 
ure relatively  restricted  to  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  fortune.  On  the  other  luind,  the  support 
of  the  families,  whose  heads  were  called  to  act- 


ive service,  was  charged  to  the  cantons  and 
communes,  which  involved  them  in  debt  in  &a 
almost  insupportable  manner.  Finally,  the  di- 
vision of  the  army  into  eight  corps,  correspond- 
ing to  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  niiglit 
have  hid  as  an  effect  the  distribution  in  an  un- 
equal manner,  and  therefore  unjust,  of  the  bur- 
dens of  all  kinds  which  a  partial  mobilization  of 
the  army  imposes  on  a  country.  In  such  cases, 
the  province  had  to  furnish  all  that  it  could  in 
men,  in  horses,  in  provisions,  while  the  others 
were  freed  from  all  payments,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceived the  agitation  which  reigned  among  their 
fellow-citizens.  Such  a  military  system  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  It  was  necessary  to  cliange 
the  very  long  duration  of  service  of  a  limited 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  shorter  servioe 
supported  by  a  larger  part  of  the  population.  In 
other  words,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  an- 
nual contingent,  and  to  diminish  the  obligations- 
of  the  landwelu*,  of  which  the  year  1859  had 
shown  the  weak  side.  —  In  this  year,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  while  maintaining  the  ofiicers  and  under 
officers  of  the  infantry,  and  of  some  regiments  of 
cavalry  of  the  landwehr,  sent  back  the  oldest 
classes  to  their  homes,  and  ordered  a  supple- 
mentary levy.  In  1860  the  government  finished 
the  new  organization ;  it  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented to  the  chambers  a  bill,  which  the  ministry 
withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  session  without  its 
having  been  discussed.  The  principal  features 
of  that  bill  may  be  simimed  up  as  follows: 
Every  Prussian  owes  military  service  from  the 
age  of  seventeen.  The  land  force  comprises  the 
standing  army  and  the  landwelir.  The  navy  is 
composed  of  the  permanent  navy  and  of  the  naval 
militia.  The  permanent  army  and  navy  are  al- 
ways bound  to  be  ready  to  enter  on  a  campaign. 
The  obligatory  time  of  active  service  on  land  and 
sea  is  fixed  at  eight  years.  Of  these  eight  years, 
the  soldiers  of  the  cavalry  pass  the  first  four  years 
in  the  regular  army,  those  of  the  other  branches 
and  of  the  navy  the  first  three  years,  and  those  in 
the  train  of  the  army  the  first  six  months.  The  rest 
of  the  time  they  are  on  renewable  leave  of  absence. 
The  landwehr  and  the  maritime  militia  are  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  army  and  navy.  After  the  ■ 
eight  years  of  service  are  ended,  the  men  enter  the 
landwehr  or  the  naval  militia ;  one  figures  upon 
the  lists  of  these  for  eleven  years,  but  in  no  case 
beyond  one's  thirty-ninth  year,  and  he  can  be 
called  to  active  service  only  in  time  of  war.  Young 
men,  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  capacity,  who 
enlist  voluntarily  and  equip  themselves  at  their 
own  expense,  serve  for  one  year  only,  after  which 
they  pass  to  the  landwehr.  'This  provision  was  sus- 
tained by  the  law  proposed  in  1860,  and  which  was 
adopted  despite  the  chamber.  As  for  the  present 
organization,  it  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ger- 
man Emfikb,  the  Prussian  army  and  the  Glerman 
army  being  now  subject  to  the  same  law.  — Xaty 
(see  German  Empire). — Y.  Judidai  Organitation. 
OfFenses  against  police  regulations  are  judged  by 
police  tribunals,  composed  of  a  single  Judge,  who 
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can  inflict  a  penalty  as  high  as  six  weeks'  impris- 
onment and  187  franca  60  centimes  fine ;  misde- 
meanors are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
rectiooal  tribunal,   composed  of   three   judges; 
crimes  are  tried  by  a  jury.  —  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  some  localities  of  the  right  bank  bare 
preserved  the  French  civil  legislation,  while  al- 
most all  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  is  subjected  to 
the  Prussian  code.     From  this,  differences  in  the 
jadicial  organization  of  the  various  provinces  re- 
sult.    These  differences  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
1.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rhenish  tribunals 
is  restricted  to  the  cognizance  of  litigated  cases,  and 
while  extra-judicial  acts,  such  as  wills,  etc. ,  are  re- 
served to  ministerial  officers,  notaries,  sheriffs,  etc., 
these  acts  are  placed  among  the  prerogatives  of  a 
special  chamber  of  the  tribunals,  which  imites 
with  the  judicial  chamber  only  to  judge  impor- 
tant cases.      2.  The  Rhenish  tribunals  can  pro- 
nomice  judgment  only  in  case  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy has  been  brought  before  them  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  suit  or  by  the  public  ministry;  the  other 
Prussian  tribunals  can  act  oflicially  and  without 
the  matter  in  controversy  being  so  brought  be- 
fore them.    S.  While  in  the  Rhenish  districts  the 
public  ministry  extends  its  surveillance  over  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  justice,  includ- 
ing the  ministerial,  their  jurisdiction  is  limited, 
in  the  rest  of  Prussia,  to  affairs  pending  before 
the  tribunal  and  to  matrimonial  affairs.     4.  In 
the  Rhenish  province  the  execution  of  judgments 
is  made  by  the  agency  of  a  sheriff ;  elsewhere  in 
Prusria,  directly  by  the  tribunals.  —  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  spe- 
cial tribunals.    The  former  are  tribunals  of  the 
first  resort;  there  are  forty -six  in  the  province  of 
Prussia,  twenty-nine  in  Brandenburg,  twenty  in 
Pomerania,  fifty-three  in  Silesia,   twenty-six  in 
Posen,  thirty-one  in  Saxony,  twenty-nine  in  We8^ 
phalia,  nine  in  the  Rhenish  province,  etc.    The 
jurisdiction  of  most  of  these  tribunals  comprises 
a  dnde  (district,  or  arrondissement),  the  others  are 
established  in  cities  of  more  than  60,000  inhab- 
itants.   Moreover,  the  tribunals  of  the  Rhenish 
province  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  about  a 
whole  governmental  district.     But  the  judicial 
jurisdictions  do  not  always  qprrespond  with  the 
administrative   division   of   the   country.      The 
tribonals  of  the  first  resort  form  twenty-six  juris- 
dictions of  courts  of  appeal,  from  which  the 
Bhenish  province,  which  has  only  two  resorts 
(like  France),  can  appeal  to  Berlin,  where  the 
supreme  court  sits,  forming  a  third,  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.    In  the  Rhenish  province  there 
are  125  justices  of  the  peace.     It  is  the  supreme 
tribunal  which  settles  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
which  may  arise  between  the  tribunals;  the  con- 
flicts between  the  tribunals  and  the  administration 
are  regulated  by  the  tribunal  of  conflicts,  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  council  of  minis- 
lew,  of  some  councilors  of  the  supreme  tribunal, 
ud  of  some  functionaries  of  the  administration. 
—The  special  tribunals  are:  the  tribunals  of  com- 
JBeKe,  the  judges  of  which  are  elected  by  the 


chief  merchants,  and  the  eoiueili  de  prucChomme$ 
elected  by  employers  and  workmen;  the  university 
tribunals,  which  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
students,  and  which  can  inflict  a  penalty  as  high 
as  four  weeks'  incarceration;  the  customs  or  fiscal 
tribunals;  the  military  tribunals  (courts-martial); 
finally,  the  tribunals  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  compensation  due  for  the  purchase  of  servi- 
tudes. —  To  be  a  judge,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  law  for  three  years,  to  have  passed  a  first 
examination,  then  to  go  through  a  stage  of  trial, 
and  pass  a  second  examination  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Conditions  of  capacity  less  rigorous 
are  imposed  upon  prothonotaries  and  ministerial 
officers.  The  latter  are  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ters; the  presidents  appoint  the  inferior  agents. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king;  they  are 
irremovable,  or  at  least  their  salary  can  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  except  in  case  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Each  tribunal  has  its  posts  more 
or  less  well  endowed;  a  person  begins  with  the 
lowest  salary,  and  rises,  by  seniority  and  in  pro- 
portion as  vacancies  occur,  to  a  higher  salary.  — 
VI.  Church  and  ttate.  The  liberty  of  Christian 
religions  has  been  established  in  Prussia  since  the 
last  century.  Frederick  the  Great  wished  evgrff 
one  to  work  out  his  talvoHon  in  hit  own  way.  The 
code  of  1794  recognized  this  principle  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  the  constitution  of  1860  confirmed  it, 
and  even  applied  it  in  a  broader  way  by  extend- 
ing it  to  Israelites.  This  act  expressly  permits  tlie 
establishment  of  reunions  for  the  exercise  of  wor- 
ship in  common.  These  reunions  (or  parishes) 
from  the  time  they  are  established,  possess  the 
rights  of  a  recognized  private  society,  but  acquire 
the  rights  of  a  corporation  only  by  a  law.  Each 
religion  administers  its  institutions  as  it  wishes.  — 
The  34,500,000  inhabitants  of  Prussia  were  in  1874 
about  thus  divided  among  the  principal  religions: 
ProtestanU,  16,000,000;  Catholics,  8,000,000;  Isra- 
elites, 820,000.  The  rest  are  divided  among  many 
less  numerous  sects.  The  Catholics  form  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
ince, in  Posen  and  in  Silesia;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces the  Protestants  are  the  more  numerous.*  — 
The  king  is  the  supreme  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Prussia.  In  principle  the  constitution 
of  1860  gave  worship  its  independence,  but  the 
complete  application  of  the  principle  of  independ- 
ence was  not  attained  until  1873.    It  was  limited, 

•  At  tbe  laat  cenens,  taken  Sec.  1,  1880,  the  Protcstanta 
in  Prueaia  numbered  17,«45,ii68,  being  64.69  per  cent,  of  the 
total  popnlation  of  the  Icingdom,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
9,806,383,  or  SS.34  per  cent.  The  number  of  Jewa  was 
868,790,  or  1.884  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  date  of  the 
conana.  There  were,  at  the  ccneua  of  Doc.  8, 1867  (the  laat 
in  which  religious  statistics  were  ascertained  in  the  fullest 
manner)  9,817  Protestant  ministers,  and  7.690  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  including  chaplains.  The  p>rotestant8  at  the  same 
date  had  ll,86li  churches,  and  1,594  other  religious  meeting 
places,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  had  6,164  chnrches,  and 
2,833  chapels,  besides  359  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
higher  Catholic  clerg7  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  archbishop 
of  Breslan  receiving  £1,700  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops 
about  £1,185.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly 
arise  lh>m  endowment>.~8.  K. 
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in  1800,  to  the  separation  of  internal  matters  from 
external  matters.  The  former  were  conflded  to  a 
superior  evangelical  council  (Olerkirclunrath)  in- 
dependent of  the  minister  of  worship,  that  is  to 
say,  functioning  side  by  side  with  him.  Within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  council  are  eight 
provincial  con-sistories,  which  operate  under  its 
authority,  and  which  are  presided  over  by  the 
superior  presidents;  they  include  among  their 
members  a  general  superintendent,  who  represents 
the  minister  of  worship.  The  external  matters 
are  administered,  as  formerly,  by  the  minister  of 
worship  and  by  the  governments  of  the  districts 
(the  prefects).  Id  matters  of  a  mi.\ed  nature  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  administrative  authorities 
deliberate  in  common.  —  The  internal  matters  in- 
clude dogma,  the  liturgy,  discipline,  the  synods, 
and  theological  instruction.  The  candidates  for 
the  evangelical  ministry  must  have  studied  the- 
ology for  three  years  in  a  university;  they  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  aro  appointed  by  the 
patron  (the  state  or  the  possessor  of  the  seigniory), 
or  elected  by  the  parish.  The  provincial  consis- 
tories and  the  superior  evangelical  council  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  —  The  external  affairs  con- 
sist in  the  surveillance  over  the  property,  the  es- 
tablishments and  the  institutions  of  the  various 
churches,  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronate  of  the 
state,  which  confers  upon  it  besides  a  direct  in- 
fluence over  the  administration  of  these  establish- 
ments, over  the  appointment  of  the  administrators 
of  the  church  lands,  and  over  all  that  relates  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  parishes.  —  The  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Protestant,  or  Evangel- 
ical, religion,  promised  by  the  constitution,  has 
its  foundation  in  the  communal  and  synodal  regu- 
lation of  Sept.  10,  1878,  which  established  eoun- 
eils  of  ancients,  and  district  and  provincial  synods, 
as  well  as  a  general  synod.  These  regulations 
enter  into  all  possible  details,  even  to  prescribing 
that  they  shall  commence  their  meetings  with  a 
prayer.  — The  Catholic  religion  is  much  more  in- 
dependent of  the  state  than  the  evangelical  relig-, 
ion.  There  is  not  even  a  concordat.  The  bull 
De  tcUuie  animarum,  dated  July  16,  1821,  and  ac- 
cepted by  royal  ordinance  of  Aug.  23, 1821,  is  not 
a  treaty,  although  it  was  preceded  by  negotiations. 
It  settles  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses,  it  regulates 
what  relates  to  the  election  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  by  the  chapters  of  the  cathedrals  (with 
papal  approval),  and  treats  of  the  endowment  of 
the  sees,  by  right  of  indemnity  for  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church  effected  in 
1810.  'The  state  had  reserved  iu  rights,  and  no- 
tably that  of  acting  as  intermediary  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  bishops  and  the  holy  see.  In 
1840  the  state  abandoned  this  right.  Article  six- 
teen of  the  constitution  of  1830  abolished  it,  and 
allowed  the  bishops  to  correspond  directly  with 
their  superior.  —  The  bishops  enjoyed  in  Prussia 
very  extended  rights,  and  the  government  favored 
them  in  a  very  special  manner.  But,  although 
the  reason  is  not  very  clear,  a  conflict  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  government  in  1870,  after  the 


proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  wbidi 
was  about  coincident  with  the  Franco-Oermui 
war.     The  conflict  threatened  to  become  more  and 
more  envenomed,  the  government  demanding  that 
the  clergy  should  recognize  the  snpremacry  of  the 
state,  while  the  priests,  and,  above  all,  the  biahopn, 
professed  that  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
took  precedence  of  the  laws  of  the  countxy-     To 
comlHtt  the  ultramontane  spirit  without  meddling 
with  the  internal  matters  of  religion,  the  govern- 
ment proposed  and  the  chambers  passed  many 
laws,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  brief  analy- 
sis. —  Law  of  May  11, 1873.    This  law  applies  to 
Catholic  priests  as  well  as  to  Protestant  pastors  or 
ministers;  it  exacts  that  every  ecclesiastic  appoint- 
ed to  a  parish  shall  be  Qerman,  and  tliat  he  shall 
have  studied  theology  regularly,  either  in  a  uni- 
versity or  in  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary  fur- 
nishing an  equivalent  instruction,  and  whose  plan 
of  studies  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  minis- 
ter.    Before  entering  the  seminary,  or  being  en- 
rolled in  the  university,  the  pupil  has  to  pass  an 
examination  to  prove  that  he  has  made  his  hu- 
manities.   The  professors  of  a  small  or  of  a  laiiga 
seminary,  although  priests,  must  show  their  capac- 
ity by  an  examination.    In  case  of  transgression, 
the  state  can  refuse  the  subsidies  or  endowments. 
The  ecclesiastical  superiors  (bishops,  for  example), 
before  proceeding  to  an  appointment,  must  present 
(make  known  the  name  of)  the  candidate,  to  Ote 
superior  president  of  the  province,  and  wait  thir- 
ty days;  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  appointment 
may  be  made.    Objection  may  be  taken:  1,  if  the 
candidate  has  not  passed  through  the  required 
course  of  study;  2,  if  he  has  committed  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor;  and  8,  if  his  previous  conduct  au- 
thorizes the  government  to  think  that  he  will  not 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country.     The  nonaina- 
tions  made  contrary  to  these  provisions  are  nuU  and 
void;  the  state  can  keep  back  the  salary  of  bish 
ops  (the  German  text  says  only,  "of  those  who 
appoint"),  and  inflict  fines  upon  them,  as  high 
as  1,000  thalers,  if  they  leave  the  places  vacant 
The  above  provisions  have  no  retroactive  effect, 
only  a  delay  of  a  certain  time  is  fixed  for  foreign 
priests  to  be  naturalized.  — Lata  of  May  12,  187& 
This  law  regulates  jvhat  concerns  the  discipline  of 
the  various  Christian  churches.     No  disciplinaiy 
punishment  can  be  inflicted,  except  by  a  Qerman 
authority.    It  may  consist  of  fines,  of  imprison- 
ment (detention  in  a  house  of  demeriianti),  or  even 
of  recall;  but  when  it  exceeds  a  maximum  fixed 
by  law,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  superior 
authority,  to  whom  a  written  decision  giving  the 
reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted.    An  t^peal 
may  be  taken,  in  certain  cases  mentioned,  to  a 
superior  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  whose  members, 
to  the  number  of  eleven,  are  irremovable.  —  Law 
of  May  13,  1878.    This  law  applies  equally  '■  to 
all  churches  and  all  religions,"  and  forbids  the 
publication  of  internal  disciplinary  measures  (ex- 
communication, etc.).    These  measures  must  not 
be  dishonoring,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from 
200  to  500  thalers,  and  of  imprisonment  for  not 
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over  a  year.  There  is  queation  here  of  measures 
taken  against  laymen ;  the  disciplinary  penalties 
against  ecclesiastics  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
May  12,  1878.  —  Lav  of  May  14,  1878.  This  tells 
how  one  may  leate  a  religion  (the  law  does  not  say 
^ange  a  religion ;  its  language  is  broader),  and 
regulates  the  civil  consequences  which  may  be 
attached  to  this  change.  This  law  frees  also  an 
Israelite  landholder  from  contributing  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Christian  religion.  —  A  law  of  Feb- 
mary,  1874,  extablished  civil  marriage  in  Prussia, 
and  various  decisions  recognized  as  Catholic  the 
ecclesiastics  who  do  not  accept  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope.  A  decree  of  the  superior  tribunal  (July, 
1873)  declared  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a  tribunal 
to  distinguish  between  dogmas,  and  to  decide 
which  are  characteristic;  it  was  su£Bcient  for  the 
"Old  Catholics  "  to  declare  themselves  Catholic,to 
be  considered  as  such.  —  The  liberal  regime  which 
existed  before  1870  in  regard -to  convents  and  re- 
ligious bodies  caused  these  institutions  to  multiply 
in  Prussia,  so  that  certain  inconveniences  resulted. 
However,  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  of  Prussia,  and  the  question  was 
thoroughly  treated  in  a  report  of  the  eminent  pro- 
feseor  Oneist,  of  the  university  of  Berlin  (session 
of  1889,  document  No.  321).  We  are  obliged  to  re- 
fer to  that  for  the  explanation  and  discussion  of 
principles,  limiting  ourselves  here  to  giving  some 
statistical  information  borrowed  from  that  doc- 
unenL 
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Ample  details  will  be  found  in  the  above  men- 
tiooed  report.  By  a  decision  of  June  16,  1872, 
tlie  minister  of  public  instruction  excluded,  for 
tlie  future,the  members  of  religious  orders  from  all 
participation  in  the  instruction  in  public  schools. 
The  order  of  Jesuits  was,  moreover,  completely 
iHiiiahed  from  Qermany  by  the  law  of  July  4, 
1872.  For  the  continuation  of  this  subject  see 
Gekmak  Expire.  —  The  Israelite  religion  is  not 
■ubject  to  any  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
Mate,  which  has  also  not  granted  it  any  subsidy. 
It  administers  its  affairs  with  (x^rfect  freedom. 
The  communities  form  generally  recognized  pri- 
Tute  societies;  some,  however,  have  received  cor- 
porate rights.  —  VII.  Pttblie  Education.  The  im- 
portance of  education  has  been  recognized  for  a 
long  time  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  government  took  measures  to  extend 
ito  benellts.  The  code  of  1791  declared  that 
Khools  and  universities  were  public  establish- 
HMots,  which  could  be  opened  without  the  au- 
fMrization  of  the  state  chargedVith  their  surveil- 
l*&oe.    This  code  was  the  point  of  departure  for 


quite  a  liberal  legislation,  which  the  constitution 
of  1850  developed.  "Science  and  instruction," it 
said,  "are  free;  education  for  the  young  shall  be 
furnished  by  public  schools.  Parents  can  not 
deprive  their  children  of  the  degree  of  instruction 
which  the  public  primary  school  is  charged  with 
conferring.  All  persons  who  can  prove  before 
the  authorities  their  morality,  their  capacity  and 
their  knowledge,  may  teach  or  open  schools.  All 
public  or  private  establishments,  whose  purpose  is 
instruction,  are  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
state.  In  establishing  public  primary  schools,  the 
difference  of  religion  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  much  as  possible.  Religious  instruction 
is  given  in  them  under  the  direction  of  the  churches 
or  religious  associations  (dissenting  parish).  The 
direction  of  the  external  interests  of  the  public 
primary  schools,  in  which  instruction  must  be 
gratuitous,  belongs  to  the  communes,  which  must 
also  sustain  the  expenses  of  their  establishment 
and  maintenance.  The  state  intervenes  only  when 
the  commune  is  unable  to  fulfill  this  duty,  and 
within  the  limit  of  the  want.  A  law  shall  regu- 
late all  that  concerns  public  instruction,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  existing  organization  will  be  pie- 
served."  —  Such  are  the  principles  put  forward  by 
the  constitution  of  1890;  the  new  law  promised 
by  the  constitution  was  presented  Nov.  2, 1869, 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Till  it  shall  be  otherwise 
arranged,  the  primary  (or  elementary)  school  is 
placed  under  the  local  authority,  and  its  support 
is  in  charge  of  the  members  of  the  tehool  commune, 
including  all  the  heads  of  households,  while  the 
politieal  commune  includes  only  the  inhabitants 
possessing  a  property  or  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  be  municipal  electors.  The  heads 
of  households  are  required  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  their 
means,*  not  including  the  school  fee  due  from 
the  parents.  The  expenses  of  building  a  school 
house  are  charged  to  the  municipal  funds,  with 
subsidies  from  the  lords  or  proprietors  of  noble 
properties,  if  there  are  any,  and  finally  of  the 
state.  — But  if  instruction  is  not  yet  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, despite  article  twenty-five  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  has  for  a  long  time  been  obligatory.  AU 
children  who  do  not  receive  at  home  the  prescribed 
instruction  must  attend  the  primary  Bchool,  under ' 
penalty  of  a  fine  and  even  of  imprisonment  for 
me  parents. — The  number  of  schools,  of  teachers 
and  of  pupils  in  Prussia,  for  the  dates  mentioned, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : 


In  Ml*. 

In  ISM. 

In  uet. 

22,479 

S5,<M5 

51 

24,746 

83,882 

78 

28,466 

88,656 

Number  of  pupils  to  etMdi  instructor 

'80 

•  What  is  called  gratuitous.  Is  the  abolishment  of  the 
school  pajment,  and  Its  replacement  bj  a  school  tax.  Actu- 
ally there  is  a  mixed  comblnatloo,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Therefore  the  government  has  demanded,  but 
iir  vain,  the  repeal  of  article  twenty-live,  which  preacrllna 
gratuitous  education. 
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According  to  a  table  published  in  1889  by  the 
Zeittehrift  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  there  were, 
in  the  primary  schools  :  12.8  per  cent. ;  in  1825, 
18.5  per  cent.;  in  1828,  14.6  per  cent.;  in  1881, 
15.2  per  cent,  of  the  male  population.  It  re- 
mained the  same  in  1861 ;  in  1864  we  find  16.9 
per  cent.  For  the  year  1872,  Brachelli  estimated 
the  number  of  primary  schools  at  84,700,  and  that 
of  acholars  at  8,650,000.  In  1870  there  were  in 
Prussia  seventy-six  normal  schools,  fifty-six  of 
which  were  Protestant  and  twenty  Catholic.  Since 
1860,  eleven  normal  schools  belonj^ng  to  the  for- 
mer religion,  and  five  belonging  to  the  latter,  have 
been  established.  —  Secondary  instruction  is  rep- 
resented by  schools  of  different  natures  and  diJF- 
ferent  degrees.  The  204  gymnatiumi  (lyceums) 
were  attended  in  the  winter  of  1870-71  by  62,657 
pupils,  not  including  the  6,885  pupils  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  which  makes  one  pupil  in  468 
inhabitants  (the  elementary  classes  not  included). 
The  thirty-three  progymnatiums  (colleges)  had 
3,448  pupils,  besides  885  pupils  of  elementary 
classes.  The  seventy-six  realiehvlen  (schools  of 
exact  sciences)  of  the  first  rank  had  20,026  and 
2,620  pupils ;  those  of  the  second  rank  had  2,950 
and  l,Wli  pupils;  tlie  higher  city  schools,  fifty- 
nine  in  number,  final  examination  in  which  enti- 
tled the  pupil  to  enter  the  military  service  a  year 
earlier  than  provided  by  law,  were  attended  by 
7,093  pupils,  not  including  1,818  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes;  the  twenty  which  did  not  enjoy 
this  right  had  1,817,  and  seventy-four  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary 
instruction  was  89,275  (the  elementary  classes 
included) ;  that  is,  one  pupil  in  276  inhabitants. 
These  numbers  indicate  those  who  remained  till 
the  close,  but,  in  reality,  the  attendcmce  was 
99,102  and  15,584 ;  that  is,  114,686  pupils,  one  in 
215  inhabitants.  —  Superior  instruction  belongs  to 


the   universilies  of  Berlin,  E6nigsbcrg,   Oreifs- 
wald,   Breslau,    Halle,    Bonn,  OOttingen,    Kiel, 
and  Marburg.    MUnster  may  be  added,  although 
three  faculties  only  are  represented  there.     Pader- 
bom  and  Braunsberg  have  faculties  of  Catholic 
theology  (besides   those  which  are  annexed  to 
many  universities),    Berlin,  K5nigBberg  and.  Dfis- 
seldorf  have  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  agricultural  academies,  military 
and  naval  schools,  and  other  institutions  -which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.     The  universities 
had,  in  1878,  about  8,000  matriculated  students, 
and  1,600  to  1,800  young  men  who  are  simply 
authorized  to  follow  the  courses.    In  1873  these 
universities  had  404  professors  in  ordinary  (in- 
cumbents), 166  extraordinary  professors,  and  241 
pr(tla^do«ent«n  (free  professors);  60  masters  taught 
the  languages,  etc.  —  The  surveillance  of  the  stale 
over  education  is  exercised  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  different  authorities 
dependent  upon  him.    Such  are  the  provincial 
colleges  (committees),   the  district  governments 
(prefects),  and  the  school  inspectors.    The  inspec- 
tion is  generally  exercised  by  the  priest  or  pastor. 
In  consequence  of  the  strife  between  the  state  and 
the  church  (chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  Catholic 
church),  by  the  law  of  March  11,  1872,  which 
accentuates  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  instruction,  laymen  have  been  appoint- 
ed, but  they  still  constitute  the  minority.     In 
execution  of  the  same  law,  a  royal  ordinance 
of  April  18,  1878,  made  the  opening  of  schools 
or  boarding  schools  depend  upon  an   adminis- 
trative authorization.    It  is  not  probable  that  this 
authorization  will  be  granted  to  religious  congre- 
gations. (See  ministerial  decree  of  June  15, 1872.) 
—  The  number  of  professors,  students,  etc.,  at 
the  Prussian  universities,  during  1882-3,  was  as 
follows : 
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—  VIII.  Be»ouree».  Agriculture  is  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  Prussia.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the 
government,  the  agricultural  associations,  and 
even  simple  individuals,  to  forward  the  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.,  Many  of 
the  most  illustrious  Qerman  agriculturists,  Albert 
Block,  Thaer,  Koppe,  are  Prussians.  The  flour- 
ishing condition  of  agriculture  in  Prussia,  despite 
a  rather  ungrateful  soil  and  a  relatively  cold  cli- 


mate, is  due  to  various  causes ;  but,  among  those 
which  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  we 
must  mention  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1807. 
and  the  regulation,  by  the  edicts  of  September, 
1811,  of  the  relations  between  the  former  lords 
and  their  freed  serfs.  The  point  was  to  give  to 
these  latter  their  share  of  the  land,  which  they 
had  cultivated  from  father  to  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  into  account  the  rights  of  the  lords. 
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The  diTigion  had  to  be  made  amicably;  and  in 
tiiose  cases  where  there  was  a  disagreement,  the 
peasants,  having  the  hereditary  usufruct  of  an  ag- 
ricultural property,  gave  up  a  third  to  the  lord, 
whUe  the  peasants  who  cultivated  on  other  condi- 
tions gave  up  a  half.    These  provisions  could  be 
fulfilled  either  by  actually  giving  up  a  half  or 
third  of  the  land,  or  by  preserving  that  portion, 
and  paying  an  annual  rent  in  corn  or  in  silver. 
Special  agents  were  appointed  to  put  these  ar- 
rangements into  execution  according  to  the  views 
of  the  government  ("  consolidation  of  property*^. 
The  effects  of  this  agrarian  law  were  then  com- 
pleted by  a  series  of  measures,  which  bore  their 
fruits.    We  will  cite  but  one  proof  among  many. 
In  1858  there  were  762,157  agriculturists  working 
their  own  properties,  against  88,318  fanners,  mi- 
(agen  and  stewards.    To  this  number  must  be 
added  421,544  heads  of  families,  who  carried  on 
agricaltfkre  as  an  accessory  industry.  —  The  area 
of  the  kingdom  is  divided  as  follows,  among  the 
different  branches  of  cultivation :   arable  lands 
and  gardens,  50.1  per -cent.;  meadows  and  pas- 
toies,  18.3;  forests,  23.1;  total,  91.5  per  cent; 
lands  not  cultivated,  8.5  per  cent.  —  The  terri- 
tory prior  to  1866  (102,000,000  hectares)  was  di- 
vided into  1,099,883  properties,  of  less  than  five 
morgent  (ia  aU,  2,2S7. 812  mm-gens);  617,420  prop- 
erties, of  five  to  thirty  morgent  (8,428,751  mor- 
tent) ;  891,596,  of  80  to  800  margens  (85,918,017 
wtTgent);  15,079.  of  800  to  600  morgent  (6,048,222 
nor^iw) ;    18,302,  of   more  than   600  norgeTU 
(41,117,313  morgent  in  all).     The  nun-gen  is  equal 
to  .8897  acfea.    The  produce  of  the  land  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  high  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  advanced  state  of  agricultural  processes. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  9 
KheffeU  per  morgen;  of  rye,  at  8.60;  of  barley,  at 
10.75;  of  oats,  at  18.25;  of  buckwheat,  at  7.17;  of 
pease,  at  6.50;  and  of  colza,  at  8.60.     The  average 
production  is  19  million  hectolitres  of  wheat,  69  of 
lye,  13  of  barley,  65  of  oats,  and  176  of  potatoes. 
—  The  Rhenish  province  is  superior  in  fertility  to 
*n  the  others.     It  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  wine;  out  of  500,000  to  600,000  eimers,  450,000 
to  550,000  are  produced  in  the  Rhenish  province. 
Od  the  other  hand,  this  province  is  much  less  rich 
in  live  stock;  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pomerania 
and  Posen  are  tbie  richest  in  cattle.    According 
to  the  census  of  1873,  there  were  in  Prussia 
2,274,(e8  horses,  926  mules,  8,751  asses,  8,600,673 
liomed  'cattle,  19,589,634  wool-bearing  animals, 
4,272,901  hogs,  an*  1,474,586  goaU.  —  Prussia  is 
rich  in  mines.    The  total  value  of  production  was 
estimated  at  58,313,950  thalers  in  1867  (the  new 
proTinces  included);  at  62,231,708  thalers  in  1868, 
and  at  66,473,517  in  1869.    By  the  aid  of  1 10, 168 
workmen,  480,690,513  quintals  (50  kilogrammes) 
of  coal  were  extracted  in  1869;  also  119,551,311 
quintals  of  anthracite  (by  14,913  workmen),  and 
omaidaable  quantities  of  minerals  (57,911,889 
quintals),  of  stones,  and  other  mineral  materials. 
Thetotal  number  of -miners  was  188,606,  having 
to  aupport  831,476  women  and  children.    In  1869, 


four  kilogrammes  of  gold  and  1,683  kilogrammes 
of  silver  were  extracted.  In  1871  Prussia  pro- 
duced 23,874,368  quintals  of  unwrought  cast  iron, 
5,689,944  quintals  of  merchandise  in  cast  iron, 
1,840,159  quintals  of  sheet  iron,  167,443  quintals 
of  tin,  1,091,043  quintals  of  iron  wire,  3,664,064 
quintals  of  steel,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
bar  iron.  The  importation  of  unwrought  iron, 
amounted,  in  the  same  year,  to  11,849,410  quin- 
tals, and  that  of  wrought  iron  to  6,664,747  quin- 
tals; the  exportation  amounted  to  4,137,844  quin- 
tals of  nnwiDught  iron,  and  to  6,357,001  quintals 
of  wrought  iron.  —  The  production  of  zinc 
amounted  to  more  than  1,300,000  quintals  of  un- 
wrought zinc,  to  860,000  quintals  of  carbonate  of 
zinc,  and  350,000  quintals  of  sheet  zinc;  that  of 
lead  to  865,000  quintals;  that  of  copper  to  50,000 
quintals.  Nickel,  arsenic  and  some  other  metals 
in  less  extent  are  abo  foimd.  — The  textile  indus- 
tries are  quite  important,  especially  in  the  western 
partof  thekingdom.  There  werein  1861,  651,146 
spindles  of  carded  wool,  47, 158  spindles  of  combed 
wool,  898,071  spindles  of  cotton,  106,508  spindles 
of  flax.  The  number  of  looms  was  in  all  190,715, 
of  which  80,893  were  for  tissues  of  silk  and  half 
silk,  76,998  for  tissues  of  cotton,  43,667  for  tissues 
of  flax,  81,880  for  tissues  of  wool  or  half  wool, 
2,815  for  hosiery,  4,344  for  ribbons,  and  the  rest 
for  various  things.  In  these  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded 276,366  looms  which  are  in  operation  only 
during  the  intervals  between  other  labors,  and 
principally  for  domestic  wants.  These  figures 
(which  were  the  most  recent  in  1873)  have  much 
increased  since;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the 
annexations,  they  may  be  considered  as  having 
doubled.  —  Among  other  important  industries  we 
will  citQ  the  354  sugar  manufactories,  which  trans- 
form into  sugar  twenty-five  metric  quintals  of 
beet  root  (1878),  producing  about  8  per  cent,  of 
brown  sugar ;  the  8.688  distilleries,  which  used 
(1873)  5,800,000  scheffels  (55  litres)  of  grain,  and 
more  than  thirty-one  million  scheffels  of  potatoes; 
the  8,336  breweries,  great  and  small,  which  pro- 
duce beer,  a  part  of  which  is  exported.  It  is 
proper  also  to  mention  the  tanneries,  paper  fac- 
tories, bushel  making,  and  other  like  industries. — 
Transportation  by  land  in  1878  was  facilitated  by 
18,680  kilometres  of  railway,  and  by  an  excellent 
net  work  of  highways  and  roads;  the  rivers  and 
canals  are  also  numerous  and  well  kept. — The 
commerce  of  Prussia  embraces,  for  exportation, 
agricultural  products  (cereals,  brandy,  wool,  etc.), 
minerals,  tissues,  and  some  other  merchandise; 
for  importation,  above  all,  colonial  commodities, 
cotton  and  other  materials  and  objects  of  luxury. 
Besides,  almost  all  raw  or  manufactured  products 
figure  upon  the  tables  of  commerce.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  give  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  nor  the  total  value  of  the  commerce 
of  Prussia,  because  its  territory  is  confounded  with 
that  of  the  ZoUverein.  (See  this  word.)  We  can 
only  know  what  has  entered  by  the  frontiers  or 
the  bureaus  of  Prussia.  The  institution  of  the 
ZoUverein  has  been  eminently  useful  to  Prussian 
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commerce,  as  well  as  to  German  commerce  in 
general,  and  a  part  of  its  progress  is  due  to  it. 
This  progress,  very  perceptible  already,  can  only 
increase  by  the  suppression  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  guilds  (Z&nfte),  by  the  multiplication  of  asso- 
ciations of  credit,  and  the  advancement  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics.  (Compare  Oerman  £m- 
piBB.)*  Maurice  Block  and  Db  Stb. 

*  The  f  ollowtng  table  shows  the  qiuntities  and  valne  of 
coal  and  of  lignite  {BraunkohU) ,  the  qnantities  in  1,000  tons, 
and  the  values  in  1.000  marlc,  in  the  various  pioviaces  of 
Prussia  during  tlie  year  1880 : 
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In  1.000 

tons. 

Valne, 
In  l.OOO 
mark. 

Quantities 

inlJMO 

tons. 

Value. 
In  1.000 
mark. 

1,896  2 

88.7 

417.8 

7,4S5.< 

1.0 

4,118 

108 

SlJeelA 

12,866  8 
86.1 

414.5 
14,871.0 

100  2 
14,096.8 

67,187 

818 

2,744 

87,816 
010 

81,688 

1,480 

SaxoDT 

Hanover     ......... 

WestphalU 

Hesse-Nasaaa 

Rhine  

187.4 
128.2 

830 
850 

Total 

42,172.9 

210.617 

0,874.9 

80,186 

The  following  table  shows  the  qnantitln  and  value,  in  1.000 
tons  and  1 ,000  mark,  of  the  iron  and  copper  ore  produced  in 
Pniasia  in  the  year  1880: 


Iron 

Ore. 

Copper  Ore. 

PROTIllCBa. 

QaantltlM 

In  i.OOS 

tons. 

Valne. 
in  1,000 
marfc. 

QnantlUea 

in  1,00* 

tons. 

Valne. 

Silesia 

660.4 
68.1 
8858 
048.5 
.880.0 
1,007.5 

1,010 
8,218 
8,807 
8,509 

7.1 

406.6 

18.1 

44.8 

1.6 

8.8 

so 

flazony 

10,748 
681 

Hanover... ... 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Maasau 

Rhine 

2i» 
60 
198 

Total 

8,8».S 

26,182 

480.9 

11,904 

Not  included  in  the  tabular  statements  given  above  are  sine 
end  tin  ores,  salines,  and  other  minemi  produce.  Gold  and 
silver  ores  are  likewise  found  in  PruHia,  the  qnantities 
amounting  to  206,000  tons,  and  the  valne  to  8,812,000  mark, 
in  1880.  The  total  mining  produce  of  the  kingdom  amount- 
ed to  577,304,000  tons,  and  the  value  to  814,986,000  mark,  or 
£15,740,800,  in  the  year  1880.  —  The  production  of  the  most 
important  mineral,  coal.  In  Prussia,  after  vastly  Increasing 
for  about  thirty  years,  from  1840  to  1871 ,  reached  Its  limit  at 
the  latter  date,  when  there  came  to  be  an  apparent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  fields.  But  the  years  1S75  and  1876  i^in  showed 
a  large  increase  in  production.  The  following  statement 
gives,  after  oflleial  returna,  the  qnantities  of  coal,  ezcluaive 
of  lignite  {Braunkokh),  raised  in  the  kingdom  daring  the 
period  from  1888  to  1880 : 


YEARS. 

Annual  Aver- 
age. 

TEAKS. 

Annual  Aver. 

ace. 

1838-41 

Tons. 
2,901,718 
8,817,190 
6,027,091 
8,571,070 
18.087.015 
16,008JS20 
18,880,779 

1864.    .. 

Tons 

21,197.286 

89,775.781 

S«,848,2H8 

82,347,900 

81,988.688 

48  864,988 

«t,17S,g75 

1842-46 

1869 

1847-51 

1871 

1868-66 

1878 

18S7-61 

1874  ... 

188S       

1876 

1880     . 

1868 

The  coal  mines  In  tlio  Rnhr-Dflsecldorf  district,  which  ex- 
tend over  more  than  ten  miles  in  length,  contribute  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  produce,  while  the  coal  pits  of  the  river 
Saar,  situated  m  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Rhenish 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  United  States  has  always  \teea 
favorably  situated  as  regards  land,  one  at  the 
three  important  factors  in  production.  There 
has  ever  been  open  to  the  settler  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  rich  and  uncultivated  soil, 
on  which  he  may  locate,  and  take  such  part  as 
the  law  allows  at  a  cost  which  mokes  it  rather  a 
gift  than  a  purchase.  The  economic  effects  of 
this  are  too  evident  to  require  any  extended 
notice.  It  has  permitted  an  unexampled  growth 
of  population  without  that  pressure  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  necessary 
food  which  is  so  marked  in  older  conntries;  it 
has  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  densely 
settled  countries  of  Europe  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  emigration,  littlfe  or  no 
capital  other  than  what  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
land  being  required;  it  has  in  this  way  attracted 
the  labor,  skill,  and  accumulated  experience  froaa 
those  countries,  and  thus  applied  them  to  develop- 
ing the  internal  resources  of  this  nation,  pennit- 
ting  an  advance  in  industry  and  commerce  com- 
mensurate with  the  extension  of  agrriculture;  it 
has,  in  a  measure,  regulated  the  wages  of  labor, 
maintaining  them  at  a  higher  level  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  attained,  not  only  by  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  cheap  food,  but  by  offer- 
ing to  the  workingman  an  opportunify  of  increas- 
ing his  returns  should  his  wages  in  industry  CaD 
below  what  he  might  obtain  from  cnltivating  the 
land;  it  has  made  the  United  States  the  cheapest 
market  for  food  products,  and  has  brought  tlie 
European  nations  to  its  doors  for  their  supplies; 
and,  Anally,  it  has  made  us  a  nation  of  landowners, 
and  thus  not  only  a  strong  nation,  able  to  assimi- 
late the  vast  number  of  immigrants  'irhich  an- 
nually come  to  its  shores,  by  giving  them  a  direct 
interest  in  the  stability  and  maintenance  of  its 
institutions,  but  also  a  nation  in  which  a  marked 
distinction  of  classes  is  impossible,  one  man  bong 
as  good  as  another,  and  all  possessing  equal  rights. 
The  laws  which  govern  the  transfer  and  disposi- 
tion of  pi-operty  have  also  tended  to  produce  this 

province,  and  which  extend  their  strata  into  Bavarian  and 
French  territory,  furnish  atwut  the  sixth  part  of  the  coal  prod- 
uce of  Prussia.  The  coal  raued  In  Priissia  amonnta  to  IB 
per  cent  of  the  total  coal  production  of  Qermany.—  Pmasia 
has  a  very  large  and  complete  system  of  railways.  *  On  May 
IS,  1882,  the  length  of  the  system  op«n  for  tnlBc  was  aa  fol- 
lows : 

I«nsth,la  knosnetna. 

Railways  owned  by  the  state 14,848 

Owned  by  private  companies : 

Under  state  admintstiation CaM 

Vnder  private  administiatloa .... 3.745 

Total SMS 

English  miles. lS,oa 

In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  state  liad  a  length  of  only 
4,988  kilometres,  while  those  owned  by  prlvalo  conpaniea 
extended  to  12,880  kilometres.  —All  the  linea  of  the  Inmur 
territories  of  Hanover,  Bease,  and  Naiisau  arc  owned  by  the 
state,  and  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prusala  will  In  tine 
become  national  proper^. — 8.  M. 
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result,  and  "free  trade  in  land"  is  almost  abso- 
lute.    This,  for  tlie  most  part,  results  in  placing 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  cul- 
tiyate  and  develop  its  productiveness,  and  thus 
insurea  a  rich  return  from  it.  — From  the  very  be- 
ginning, there  has  been  an  abundance  of  cheap 
and  fertile  land.    The  original  thirteen  states  con- 
tained 341,752  square  miles,  or  218,721,280  acres, 
but  the  claims  recognized  in  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Oreat  Britain  in  1783  increased  the 
extent  of  territory  to  880,000  square  miles,  or 
SSl.aOO.OOO  acres.     Since  that  time  the  national 
domain  has  been    more  than  quadrupled.      In 
1803, 1,182,752  square  miles,  or  756,061,280  acres, 
were  purchased  from  France,  and  in  1819  a  fur- 
ther tract  of  69,268  square  miles,  or  87,931,520 
acres,  was  purchased  from  Spain.    The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  in  1845,  brought  274,856  square 
miles,  or  176,587,840  acres,  and  in  1850  a  purchase 
from  Mexico  added  about  622,568  square  miles, 
or  334,443,520  acres.    In  1850  lands  to  the  extent 
of  101,767  square  miles,  or  65,180,880  acres,  were 
bought  from  Texas;  in  185S,  45,535  square  miles, 
or  29.142,400  acres,  from  Mexico;  and  in  1867, 
R7,390  square  miles,  or  869,629,600  acres,  from 
RoEsia.    Since  1808  the  total  area  of  territory, 
purchased  and  annexed,  is -2, 768, 686  square  miles, 
or  1,768,727,040  acres.    As  many  of  these  various 
tnnsfecs  contained  matters  in  doubt  or  in  litiga- 
tioo,  the  results  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  de- 
tails. —  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  was  un- 
occupied save  by  Indian  tribes,  who  subsisted 
diiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  therefore  had 
left  almost  untouched  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
toil  and  the  rich  mineral  deposits  beneath  it.    The 
original  settlers  who  came  to  these  shores  took 
possession  by  right  of  discovery,  and  claimed  ex- 
chisiTe  title  and  possession  for  the  governments 
tbey  represented,  a  claim  which  was,  according 
to  the  ideas  then  prevailing,  good  as  against  all 
other  individuals  or  governments.    But  the  In- 
dian tribes,  which  were  at  the  time  settled  upon 
the  territory,  also  claimed  exclusive  possession 
and  occupancy  as  sovereign  and  absolute  propri- 
etors.   Tliis  possession  was  in  a  measure  recog- 
nized.   "  It  was  deemed  a  right  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  government  in  its  sovereign  capac- 
ity to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  and  to  perfect 
its  own  dominion  over  the  soil,  and  dispose  of  it 
according  to  its  own  good  pleasure.    *      *    This 
prindpte,  in  the  view  of  the  Europeans,  created 
a  peculiar  relation  between  themselves  and  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.    The  latter  were  admitted 
to  possess  a  present  right  of  occupancy,  or  use  in 
the  soil,  which  was  subordinate  to  the  ultimate 
dominion  of  the  discoverer.     They  were  admit- 
ted to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with 
a  legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession 
of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion.   In  a  certain  sense  they  were  permitted  to 
exetdse  rights  of   sovereignty  over  it.     They 
Bdg^t  seQ  or  transfer  it  to  the  sovereign  who  dis- 
.  covered  It,  but  they  were  denied  the  authority  to 
lipase  of  it  to  any  other  persons;  and  until  such 


a  sale  or  transfer,  they  were  generally  permitted 
to  occupy  as  sovereigns  de  faeto.  But  notwith 
standing  this  occupancy,  the  European  discover- 
ers claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  grant  the 
soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  their  right  of  occupancy  and 
the  title  so  granted  was  universally  admitted  to 
convey  a  sufficient  title  in  the  soil  to  the  grantees 
in  perfect  dominion."  (1  Story  Comment.,  p. 
8.)  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  and  its  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title,  by  purchase  or  conquest,  has  never 
been  judicially  questioned  (Kent) ;  and  further, 
no  lands  already  occupied  by  Indians  have  been 
thrown  open  to  purchase  or  settlement  until  the 
title  of  the  tribes  has  been  duly  extinguished.  — 
The  ultimate  title  to  the  land  resided  in  the  sov- 
ereign; and  when  the  colonies  revolted,  this  title 
became  vested  in  the  states.  The  constitution  of 
New  York (1848)  recognized  this  principle:  "The 
people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state,"  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  is  based  upon  it.  With  lands 
already  settled,  and  subject  to  private  ownership, 
the  states  also  came  into  the  possession  of  unoccu- 
pied territory,  as  yet  public  property,  which  had 
been  in  very  general  terms  granted  to  individuals 
or  to  associations  by  royal  charters.  This  public 
land  was  ceded  by  the  states  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  public  do- 
main. While  the  national  domain  contains  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  the  public  domain  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  imder  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  national  government,  has  amount- 
ed to  2,894,285  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  —  The  title  to  this 
land  became  vested  in  the  United  States,  whether 
it  was  obtained  by  purchase,  cession  or  annex- 
ation. The  federal  constitution  provides,  ttiat 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  tlie 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state." 
(Art.  IV.,  §2.)  But  is  this  absolute?  Would  con 
gress  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  land 
in  any  way  that  may  appear  good  at  the  time? 
In  the  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  seen  that 
almost  every  conceivable  method  of  disposing  of 
them  has  been  adopted,  but  the  United  States  has 
never  assumed  the  position  of  landlord  (save  as 
respects  mineral  lamls,  an  experiment  which  ended 
so  disastrously  to  the  interests  of  the  government 
as  to  be  speedily  aliandoned).  It  has  rather  been 
a  trustee,  -to  whose  core  the  management  of  tliis 
important  trust  was  given.  The  deed  of  cession 
entered  into  between  New  York  and  the  United 
States  expressly  provided  that  the  ceded  lands  and 
territory  were  to  be  held  ' '  to  and  for  the  only  use 
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and  benefit  of  such  of  the  states  as  are,  or  shall 
become,  parties  to  the  articles  of  confederation." 
The  cession  of  Virginia  was  made  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  lands  "  shall  be  considered  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  become  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion, *  *  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  Aona,^da 
disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatever."  As  regards  the  pur- 
chased lands,  they  followed  the  same  rule,  as  they 
bad  been  paid  for  out  of  the  national  treasury, 
whose  only  source  of  income  was  from  general 
taxes  levied  upon  the  people  of  the  states.  The 
United  States  was  bound  to  hold  and  administer 
these  lands  as  a  common  fund,  and  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  the  states,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatever.  To  waste  or  misapply  this 
fund,  or  to  divert  it  from  the  common  benefit  for 
which  it  was  conveyed,would  be  a  violation  of  the 
trust.  —  The  public  land  is  held  and  disposed  of 
in  the  expectation  that  new  states  will  be  cFeated, 
The  federal  constitution  recites  that  "  new  states 
may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union; 
but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 
congress."  In  the  articles  of  confederation  the 
eventual  establishment  of  new  states  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked,  although  the  possible  admission  of 
Canada  was  provided  for.  Under  the  constitution 
the  power  of  congress  is  absolute,  save  for  the 
above  restrictions.  "  The  power  to  expand  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission  of 
new  states  is  plainly  given;  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  power  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  held  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  not  fit  for  admission  at  the 
time,  but  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  its  population 
and  situation  would  entitle  it  to  admission.  It  is 
acquired  to  become  a  state,  and  not  to  be  held  as  a 
colony,  and  governed  by  congress  with  absolute 
authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting  a 
new  state  is  committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of 
congress,  the  power  to  acquire  territory  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  until  it  is 
in  a  suitable  condition  to  become  a  state  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  states,  must  rest  upon 
the  same  discretion.  It  is  a  question  for  the  po- 
litical department  of  the  government,  and  not  the 
judicial;  and  whatever  the  political  department  of 
the  government  shall  recognize  as  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  department  is 
also  bound  to  recognize  and  to  administer  in  it 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  apply." 
(Supreme  Court  U.  S.,  in  Dred  Scott  c».  Sand- 
ford,  19  How.,  893.)  — But  land  is  not  valuable 
without  capital  and  labor  to  make  it  productive; 
though  it  is  one  of  the  important  instruments  of 
production,  it  is  not  profitable  when  left  to  itself. 
It  must  be  improved  and  its  fertility  developed  in 
certain  Ibies  by  the  application  of  labor  or  the 


results  of  previous  labor.  At  first  the  public  lands 
were  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue.  "  It  is  now 
no  longer,"  said  the  Federalist  in  1788,  "a point 
of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western  territory 
is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate 
them  from  their  present  distresses,  or  for  some 
time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular  supplies  for  the 
public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual 
discharge  of  the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish  for 
a  certain  period  liberal  tributes  to  the  fedaid 
treasury."  But  in  time  the  conservative  policy 
adopted  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic  was 
gradually  broken  down,  and  the  lands  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  revenue,  and  began  to  be  disposed 
of,  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  settlement  and  ciiltiva- 
tioD.  Originally  selling  only  in  townships,  congress 
has  disposed  of  the  soil  in  smaller  and  smaller 
portions,  until  at  length  it  sells  in  parcels  of  no 
more  than  forty  acres.  Large  grants  have  been 
made  without  compensation  to  states,  corporations 
and  individuals,  for  all  manner  of  reasons,  many 
of  which  were  of  a  very  questionable  character; 
donations  which  could  not  but  open  the  door  to 
abuses,  and  tempt  dishonesty,  jobbery  and  log- 
rolling to  secure  them.-  The  liberal  policy  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lands  has  been  shamefully  abused, 
and  the  public  lands  have  ever  formed  a  point  of 
attack  from  those  who  profit  by  the  meanest  and 
most  corruptible  characteristics  of  the  legislator. 
—  In  spite  of  fraud,  the  land  policy  has  resulted 
in  making  this  nation  what  it  is,  as  its  greatness 
depends  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  T^ere  is 
still  an  abundance  of  rich  land  easy  of  access  and 
open  to  the  fint  comer,  and  the  wave  of  inuni- 
gration  which  floods  the  country  proves  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  privilege  is  appreciated.  Cen- 
sus after  census  gives  evidence  of  the  imnvniw 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country;  and 
were  it  not  for  a  restrictive  commercial  policy,  no 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  attain  the 
wealth  and  power  that  this  nation  is  capable  of 
securing,  and  no  coimtry  could  afford  a  better 
field  for  enterprise.  As  it  is,  this  is  so  now  to  a 
great  extent,  but  it  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
extension.  The  country  is  still  comparatively 
sparsely  settled,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  offer- 
ing any  special  inducements  to  settlers.  The  area 
of  settlement,  population,  and  average  density  of 
settlement,  or  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
at  each  decade,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ar.  De>- 

TEAB8. 

Area  of  Settlament. 

PopnUtioa. 

•IWotSrt- 

6<ia.r«iUl<». 

1790 

»S,«I5 

8,9a,814 

16.4 

1800 

)KB,70e 

5,»B,48S 

17.4 

1810 

407,945 

7,359,881 

17  7 

18» 

808.717 

9,658,458 

I8.t 

isao 

W2,717 

lS,e6S,0» 

».8 

1840 

807,2» 

lT,089,4!n 

n  1 

1850 

979,849 

85,191,876 

«.r 

18«0 

1,194,754 

81,44S,Sn 

SB.I 

1870 

1,278,«8» 

88,558,871 

SD.S 

1B80 

1,569,570 

50,156,785 

SJ.O 
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—  As  to  the  future,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  one  of  our  clearest  thinkers  and  writers 
00  political  questions.     ' '  If  you  will  think  clearly, 
you  will  see  that  what  we  want,  for  the  future,  is  not 
more  people,  but  more  land.     If  we  should  receive 
DO  further  additions  of  population  from  Europe, 
ice  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  prosperous  that 
our  numerical  increase  will  bo  very  rapid.     But 
we  shall  constantly  receive  great  numbers  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  and  these,  who  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  our  customs,  are  a  welcome  ad- 
dition, and  quickly  become  a  part  of  us.     For 
their  descendants  and  ours,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  we  could  secure  still  more  vacant 
or  sparsely  settled  territory,  provided  that  these 
new  lands  were,  by  their  climate  and  productions, 
fitted  for  settlement  by  our  own  people.      •     • 
Thus,  as  we  want  land,  and  not  people,  sound  policy 
tells  us  not  to  annex  territory  which  has  already 
im  independent  and  tolerably  dense  population." 
(Jfordhofl's  "Politics  for  Young  Americans,"  198.) 
It  would  be  impossible  even  to  guess  in  what  di- 
rection further  supplies  of  land  must  be  sought. 
Caba  and  San  Domingo  have  been  thought  of; 
tnd  oar  relations  with  Mexico  are  becoming  very 
close,  and  American  enterprise  and  capital  are 
going  there.    On  the  north  the  rich  grain  fields 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Red  River  valley  are  being 
occupied,  so  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  ex- 
tension of  dominion  with  a  view  of  securing  unoc- 
cupied land  there.  —  More  than  twelve  years  before 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
the  question  of  boundaries  had  given  rise  to  dis- 
cord among  the  states,  and  it  was  due  to  their 
jcslousy  that  a  public  domain,  as  distinguished 
from  the  national  domain,  was  formed;  the  latter, 
however,  including  the  former.     So  long  as  the 
colonleB  were  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  were 
governed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  parliamentary 
control,  the  question  of  boundaries  did  not  assume 
no;  great  importance,  and  whatever  conflicts  did 
arise  were,  as  a  rule,  referred  in  the  last  resort  to 
the  king  and  parliament  for  determination,  and 
their  decision  was  acquiesced  in.    Moreover,  such 
disputes  were  local  in  their  character,  concerning 
only  the  colonies  between  which  the  dispute  ex- 
isted, while  the  other  colonies  remained  indifferent 
spectatois  to  the  contest.     But  when  the  colonies 
became  independent  states,  and  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  the  lands  within  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  when  they  came  into  closer  political  relations 
with  one  another,  in  which  extent  of  territory  and 
population  exerted  a  great  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  the  states,  then  the 
question  of  boundaries  and  extent  of  royal  grants 
iKcame  a  burning  question;  then  it  was  that  the 
congress  of  the  confederation  was  early  forced  to 
take  action  with  a  view  to  settle  peaceably  what 
niigfat  create  feuds  and  threaten  the  disruption  of 
the  already  too  loosely  connected  governments 
which  had  succeeded  the  colonial  administrations. 
Prior  to  1781  but  six  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
^.,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  had,  ex- 


actly defined  boundaries.  Within  tliese  geograph- 
ical divisions  all  right  and  title  to  the  public  domain 
became  vested  in  the  new  states,  and  this  held  true 
in  the  cases  of  those  states  whose  boundaries  were 
not  definitely  determined.  But  here  a  conflict  of 
authority  arose  over  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
in  the  west.  Some  of  the  states,  guided  by  grants 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  court 
favorites  or  others,  claimed  to  extend  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  while  others  claimed  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  little  was  known  of  the  character  of 
the  country,  the  same  territory  bad  been  covered 
by  more  than  one  grant,  and,  being  claimed  under 
two  or  more  charters  of  equal  validity,  no  real 
determination  could  be  reached,  because  the  terms 
of  the  charters  were  irreconcilable,  and  each  state 
was  determined  to  maintain  its  claims.  The  treaty 
of  1783  declared  the  national  territory  to  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  from  a  line  along  the  great  lakes  on 
the  north,  southward  to  the  81st  parallel  and  the 
southern  border  of  Georgia.  This  area  embraced 
about  830,000  square  miles,  of  which  but  341,762 
were  included  in  the  thirteen  original  states. — 
The  movement  to  secure  a  cession  to  the  confed- 
eration of  the  western  territory,  originated  among 
those  states  which  had  no  claim  or  title  to  such 
territory,  and  which  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
their  more  extensive  and  more  powerful  neighbors 
which  claimed  to  stretch  across  the  continent. 
And,  when  the  articles  of  confederation  were  pre- 
sented to  the  various  states  for  ratification,  this 
question  fonped  one  of  the  most  difilcult  to  solve. 
Thus  New  Jersey  ratified  the  articles  only  in  the 
belief  that  the  candor  and  justice  of  the  states 
would  in  due  time  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
inequality  in  size  that  then  existed.  In  February, 
1779,  the  legislature  of  Delaware  memorialized 
congress  on  the  subject,  and  desired  "  that  a  mod- 
erate extent  of  limits  should  be  assigned  for  such 
of  those  states  as  claim  to  the  Missii^ppi  or  South 
sea;  and  that  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled should  and  ought  to  have  the  power  of  fixing 
their  western  limits ; "  and  the  suggestion  was 
then  made  that  the  states  should  cede  to  the  con- 
federation such  claims,  to  be  a  common  estate  for 
the  good  of  all.  And  in  December,  1778,  Mary- 
land instructed  her  delegates  not  to  agree  to  the 
confederation  unless  an  article  was  added  pro- 
viding tor  such  a  limitation  of  boundaries  and 
the  erection  of  a  public  domain.  Nor  did  the 
congress  itself  refuse  to  take  any  action  on  the 
question.  For  by  an  act  of  Oct.  80,  1779,  the 
states  were  requested  to  "  forbear  settling  or  issu- 
ing warrants  for  unappropriated  lands,  or  grant- 
ing the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  war," 
a  measure  that  was  called  out  by  the  opening 
of  land  oflJces,  and  the  granting  of  lands  and 
bounties  by  some  of  the  states.  The  first  state 
to  take  any  decisive  action  was  New  York,  the 
legislature  of  which,  in  March,  1780,  gave  to  con- 
gress the  power  to  limit  and  restrict  her  west- 
ern boundaries,  and  furthermore,  to  assume  the 
title  to  all  lands  not  included  within  such  bound- 
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aries,  and  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Btates  as  it  (congress)  should  see  fit. —  This  resolve 
of  the  New  York  legislature  anticipated  congress; 
for  it  was  not  until  September,  1780,  that  any 
action  was  taken  on  the  various  instructions,  acts 
and  resolutions  that  had  been  sent  in;  but  the  re- 
port then  presented  forms  an  important  point  in 
the  history  of  the  public  domain.  Without  un- 
dertaking to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  policies 
as  expressed  in  the  instructions  or  declarations, 
the  committee  conceived  ' '  that  it  appears  more  ad- 
visable to  press  upon  those  states  which  can  re- 
move the  embarrassments  respecting  the  western 
country,  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion  of  their 
territorial  claims,  since  they  can  not  be  preserved 
entire  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the 
general  confederacy";  and  "earnestly  recom- 
mended to  those  states  which  have  claims  in  the 
western  country,  to  pass  such  laws,  and  give  their 
delegates  in  congress  such  powers  as  may  effectu- 
ally remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification 
of  the  articles  of  confederation. "  This  report  was 
sent  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and 
was  followed,  in  October,  1780,  by  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  acceptation  and  care  of  such  unappro- 
priated lands  as  might  be  ceded  by  the  states  to 
the  confederation,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
same  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
These  measures  resulted  in  Maryland's  ratifying 
the  articles,  and  in  the  acceptance  by  congress 
of  the  cession  made  by  New  York.  The  earlier 
grants  made  to  the  confederation  were  nominally 
large  in  extent,  but  actually  very  limited,  as  they 
were  made  subject  to  existing  claims  and  grants 
under  state  laws,  and  to  extensive  reservations. 
The  government  formed  under  the  constitution 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  all  territory  granted  to 
the  confederation,  and  further  cessions  were  made 
to  it,  the  last  being  that  of  Georgia,  in  1802.  The 
areas  of  these  sessions,  and  also  the  extent  of  the 
public  domain  as  it  was  on  April  80,  1808,  are 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


STATES. 

B4.  Klles. 

Acres. 

Xawachasetta  (estimsted)* 

Conaeeticnt  (dkpated)  and  west- 
em  nserre  and  fire  landa  (egtl- 
Diated)t .  

New  York  and  HanachasettB  ccs- 

61,000.00 

40,000.00 
SlB.Bl 

»5,5«.00 
4,800.00 

45,600.00 
88.678.00 

84,660,000 

26,600,000 
SQt,187 

160,ie«,aBO 
8,186,000 

29184,000 

Vlifflnia  ceeaion  (dlipated  and  nn- 
duputed)  exclusive  of  Kentncky 
and  including  area  of  weMem  re- 

Soutb  Carolina  ceeelon       ........ 

North  Carolina  ceaalon,  nominal, 
because  the  area  of  Tennessee 
was  almost  covered  wltb  reser- 

Qeorgia  cession 

66,68B,9JU 

Total  actual  sute  cessions  to  the 
United  States  for  public  domain 

404,g66.n 

xi»,m,nr 

*  This  area  was  also  claimed  b;  Virginia,  and  was  includ- 
ed in  her  cession. 

t  These  western  reserve  and  fire  lands,  amounting  In  all 
to  about  4,800,000  acres,  were  also  ceded  lij  Virginia.  Bv 
"fire  lands  "  ate  meant  such  as  were  donated  bv  Connecti- 
cut to  those  of  her  citizens  who  bad  soltoed  by  fire  and 
laid*  during  the  revolution. 


—  No  further  increase  of  territory  occurred  until 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France.  The 
question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
river  had  come  before  the  congress  of  the  confed- 
eration, and  while  its  importance  was  recognized,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  cede  the  right  to  a  foreign 
nation  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Spain  at 
that  time  owned  the  Louisiana  territory,  and  it 
was  natiual  to  make  the  offer  to  that  nation,  with 
a  further  hope  that  she  would  then  recognize  tlie 
revolutionary  government  of  this  country.  And 
although  such  a  resolution  empowering  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  in  Spain  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  of  that  character  was  actually 
passed  by  congress,  it  was  never  acted  upon.  A 
treaty  was  in  1795  contracted  between  this  coun- 
try and  Spain,  by  which  certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages were  secured  by  the  former;  but  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations  were  continually 
arising,  and  threats  of  closing  the  Mississippi  to 
all  trafiSc  were  made.  Spain  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, extended  her  territory  so  as  to  include  what 
is  now  comprised  in,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  a  part  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
In  October,  1800,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Saa 
Ddefonso,  Spain  ceded  to  France  "the  colony 
or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  bad 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should 
be  after  the  treaty  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  other  states."  The  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  not  carried  into  effect 
before  1803.  The  question  of  allowing  Napo- 
leon to  gain  such  a  territory  in  this  country  was 
seriously  and  with  no  little  anxiety  considered 
in  and  out  of  congress.  The  few  years  during 
which  the  trading  privileges  had  been  enjoyed, 
showed  how  important,  if  not  essential,  it  was  to 
secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
American  merchants.  And  holding  guard  over 
the  mouth  of  that  important  channel  of  inter- 
nal commerce,  it  was  deemed  too  great  a  risk  to 
allow  the  territory  to  fall  tmder  the  dominion  of 
a  power  with  which  other  questions  had  almost 
led  to  open  war.  During  the  years  1798-1800 
commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  the 
United  States  was  almost  wholly  suspended,  and 
the  treaty  of  1800,  while  settling  old  questions, 
gave  occasion  to  new  difficulties  which  hinged 
upon  this  very  question  of  the  Louisiana  cession. 
Mr.  Jefferson  early  recognized  the  importance  of 
securing  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi. 
"There  is,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Livingston  in  1802, 
"on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It 
is  New  Orleans.  *  *  It  is  impossible  that 
France  and  the  United  States  can  continue  long 
friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position. 
*  *  The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of 
New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain 
her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It  seals 
the  imion  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can 
maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From 
that  moment  we  must  many  ourselves  to  Uie 
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British  fleet  and  nation." — In  1802  the  provin- 
cial authorities  of  Louisiana  gave  notice  that  the 
commercial  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  treaty 
of  1795  had  ceased,  and,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  they  failed  to  provide  any  means  by 
which,  evoi  in  a  modified  form,  they  might  be 
continued.     This  action  of  the  Spanish  autliorities 
naturally  aroused  great  indignation  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  states  bordering  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  a  remonstrance  by  congress  the  privileges 
were  restored.    It  was  not  until  December,  1802, 
that  the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  l)ecame 
known  to  Jefferson,  who  at  once  took  steps  to 
secure  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy,  the  plan  at  first  including  only  New  Or- 
leans, the  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  Florida. 
But  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  too  busily 
engaged  in  his  attack  upon  England  to  pay  much 
attention  to  bis  schemes  of  colonization,  and  was 
mocb  pressed  for  money,  would  sell  all  or  none; 
and  this  was  finally  agreed  to,  the  price  named 
being   60,000,000    livres,  together   with    claims 
amounting  to  20,000,000  livr«s  more.    The  treaty 
of  cession  was  ^gned  April  30,  and  ratified  Oct. 
19,  1808.     Spain  at  first  showed  a  disposition 
to  oppose  the  sale,  as  by  the  secret  treaty  the 
territory  was  to  be  first  offered  to  her  in  case 
Prance  decided  to  part  with  it ;  but  her  objec- 
tions were  afterward  withdrawn.    By  an  act  of 
congress,  March  26,  1804,  Louisiana  was  divided 
into  two  territories,  one  called  the  territory  of 
Louisjana,  which  in  1812  became  the  state  of 
Looisiana,  and  the  other  the  district  of  Louisiana. 
—Spain  now  laid  claim  to  what  was  then  known 
(8  East  and  West  Florida,  under  a  cession  by 
Great  Britain  made  in  17£@;  and  this  territory 
DOW  bocame  a  bone  of  contention,  and  continued 
such  tin  1819.    It  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  trace  the  many  diplomatic  attempts  that  were 
made  to  settle  this  question,  or  to  trace  in  detail 
tbe  various  measures  that  were  undertaken  both 
by  the  national  and  state  governments  (notably 
tbat  of  Georgia)  to  take  possession  peacefully  or 
by  force  of  arms.    Congress  even  went  so  far  as 
to  oocapy  and  hold  the  territory  in  dispute  under 
secret  resolutioDS  passed  in  1811,  but  not  made 
known  till  1817.    In  1817,  under  pretext  of  Indian 
ontrages,  congress  ordered  Oen.  Jackson  to  obtain 
redress,  and  he  construed  his  orders  to  mean  the 
acquisition  of  Florida.    His  action  brought  mat- 
ten  to  a  crisis,  and  in  February,  1819,  a  treaty 
of  cession  was  signed,  but  was  not  ratified  and 
proclaimed  until  1821.    The  boundaries  of  the 
ceded  territtny  were  in  doubt,  owing  to  difficul- 
ties between  Mexico  and  Spain,  which  prevented 
Ike  latter  from  fulfilling  her  port  of  the  treaty, 
iod  they  were  only  determined  by  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
in  1828.    The  total  cost  of  the  Florida  cession,  in 
bonds  and  interest,  was  $6,489,768. —  The  ques 
tioo  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power,  and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  interests 
of  the  nation  in  tbe  Pacific  states.     Since  1821  the 
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United  States  of  Mexico  had  been  independent  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  in  1826  some  American  immi- 
grants at  Nacogdoches  declared  Texas  independ- 
ent of  Mexico,  and  in  the  following  year  CoahuUa 
and  Texas,  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
framed  a  constitution.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Clay 
instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  to  offer  $1,000,000  for 
Mexico's  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
Poinsett  never  carried  out  his  instructions,  plead- 
ing the  danger  of  irritating  Mexico  by  an  offer 
that  was  sure  to  be  rejected.  Meantime  Mexico 
bad  abolished  slavery  in  her  territory,  and  thus 
the  slaveholding  states  found  themselves  flanked 
north  and  south  by  free  states,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  from  which  future  slave  states  could  be 
formed  limited.  There  had  been  a  free  move- 
ment of  migration  lietweeu  the  two  nations,  and 
many  slaveholders  had  crossed  the  border  with 
their  slaves,  and  were  now  met  by  the  abolition  of 
all  slavery.  Tbe  curious  plea  was  then  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  r«annex  the  territory  of 
Texas,  and,  owing  to  the  very  indefinite  boundary 
lines,  this  plea  could  be  supported.  In  1829,  a 
second  attempt,  made  by  Van  Buren,  to  purchase 
all  the  territory  east  of  the  Nueces  river,  failed, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  the  Mexicans  passed 
laws  prohibiting  immigration,  which  had  no  ef- 
fect. In  1835,  after  the  failure  of  Santa  Anna  to 
extend  his  power  over  Texas,  Jackson  made  a 
third  offer,  and  wished  the  boundary  line  to  fol- 
low tbe  Rio  Grande  up  to  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel, and  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 
The  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  Texans  brought 
matters  to  a  head,  and  in  March,  1886,  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas  was  adopted,  and  annexation 
to  this  country  regarded  as  almost  inevitable. 
Although  this  scheme  of  annexation  was  rejected 
by  the  senate  in  1844  (16  yeas  to  85  nays),  in  1845 
Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  United  States  never  owned  public  lancb 
in  Texas  itself;  the  state  retained  the  disposition 
of  her  own  lands,  opened  a  land  office,  made 
grants  to  railroads,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
had  her  own  settlement  laws.  —  In  the  meantime 
the  desirableness  of  acquiring  California  and  other 
Pacific  states  was  being  agitated.  By  purchase 
or  cession  the  United  States  claimed  all  of  what 
is  now  comprised  in  its  present  boundaries,  save 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  the  west- 
em  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  which 
were  still  under  the  rule  of  Mexico.  Russia  was 
making  settlements  in  California,  and  agents  of 
England  and  France  were  preparing  to  take  steps 
preliminary  to  annexing  the  territory  to  one  of 
their  respective  nationalitiea  Great  Britain  even 
had  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
said,  of  seizing  California  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Mexican  debt,  due  to  British  subjects.  Nor 
was  the  United  States  idle.  Jackson,  as  has 
been  seen,  attempted  to  purchase  a  part,  and  the 
expeditions  of  Wilkes  and  Fremont  crested  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  whole.  In  1845  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  an  offer  to  purchase,  but  it  was  rejected. 
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In  1846  congress  declared  that  "war  existed  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  war  was  intended  to  secure  Cal- 
ifornia, as  the  possession  of  Texas  even  to  the 
Rio  Grande  could  have  been  obtained  without  it. 
The  war  was  successful,  and  in  1848  all  the  states 
named  were  obtained  by  treaty;  and  in  1858, 
by  the  Gadsden  treaty,  a  further  strip  of  territory 
to  make  a  more  regular  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  was  secured.  Both 
of  these  cessions  became  public  domain.  —  The 
final  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  in  1867, 
when  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  at  a 
cost  of  $7,200,000.  These  lands  have  not  as 
yet  been  surveyed  nor  opened  to  settlement.  — 
The  manner  of  disposing  of  these  public  domains 
should  be  noticed.  In  many  cases  they  were  ob- 
tained subject  to  grants  made  previous  to  the 
cession,  express  stipulations  being  found  in  the 
treaties  that  such  grants  should  remain  good. 
The  public  lands  proper  were  received  by  the 
United  States  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to  be  "  grant- 
ed at  such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  or  any  nine  or  more 
of  them."  The  public  domain  is  thus  under  the 
control  of  congress.  Until  1812,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  acted  as  the  agent  in  the  sale  at  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands ;  and  when  in  that 
year  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  was  created,  it  remained  a  bureau  of 
the  treasury  department,  the  commissioner  being 
subordinated  to  the  secretary.  In  1836  this  bu- 
reau was  reorganized,  still,  however,  remaining  a 
part  of  the  treasury;  but  in  1846,  on  the  creation 
of  the  hcrme  or  interior  department,  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  was  very  properly  transferred  to  and 
made  part  of  the  new  executive  department.  This 
bureau  is  charged  with  the  surveying  and  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  —  But 
as  yet  all  lands  are  not  in  the  market.  Before  the 
land  is  opened  up  for  settlement  it  must  be  sur- 
veyed, and  since  1876  only  certain  qualities  of 
lands  are  siu^eyed  by  the  government.  These 
lands  include:  1,  those  adapted  to  agriculture 
without  artificial  irrigation;  2,  irrigable  lands,  or 
such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise  utilized  or 
claimed;  8,  timber  lands,  bearing  timber  of  com- 
mercial value ;  4,  coal  lands,  containing  coal  of  com- 
mercial value;  5,  exterior  boundary  of  town  sites; 
and  6,  private  land  claims.  As  soon  as  congress 
authorizes  the  extension  of  surveys  over  a  district 
of  country,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  directs  the  district  surveyor  to  see  that  the 
work  is  performed.  There  are  at  present  (1883) 
sixteen  surveying  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a 
stirveyor  general,  with  a  corps  of  assistants  and 
deputies.  All  surveys  are  made  in  triplicate. 
The  original  is  temporarily  retained  in  the  office 
of  the  surveyor,  to  be  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
state  government;  the  duplicate  is  sent  to  the  local 


land  office,  where  it  is  used  in  disposing  of  the 
land;  and  the  third  copy  is  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioner at  Washington,  for  the  information  of  the 
government.  —  The  manner  of  surveying  public 
lands  is  uniform,  and  has  been  so  since  the  com- 
mittee of  congress,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  chairman,  adopted  in  1785  the  rectangular 
system.    The  committee,  in  their  report,  recom- 
mended that  all  public  lands  should  be  divided  in 
hundredt  of  ten  miles  square,  each  hundred  to  be 
subdivided  into  plots  of  one  mile  square,  these 
plots  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  township  {hundred 
in  the  report)  was  reduced  to  six  miles  square; 
and  each  subdivision  was  to  be  one  mile  square, 
thus  containing  640  acres.    This  was  the  system 
adopted.    In  the  survey,  a  base  line  and  meridian 
line  are  first  determined,  and  from  the  base  line 
townships  of  six  miles  square  are  established  and 
numbered,  counting  north  and  south.     From  the 
surveying  meridians,  ranges  (the  subdivisi<H>s  of 
the  township)  one  mile  square  are  mapped  out 
and  numbered  both  east  and  west  of  the  principal 
meridian.     The  location  of  even'  a  part  of  a  sec- 
tion is  thus  a  simple  matter;  and  the  purchaser 
who  receives  a  description  of  liis  land  as  the 
"  Southwest  quarter  of  Section  30,  Township  30, 
north,  Range  1  east  of  the  third  principal  merid- 
ian," would  have  no  difficulty  to  locate  his  pur- 
chase on  the  siurrey  map,  and  as  some  boundary 
marks  are  always  placed  at  the .  intersection  of 
divisional  lines,  his  lot  would  be  easily  f  oiuid.     It 
is  the  simplicity  of  this  system  that  haa  recom- 
mended its  use,  and  so  well  has  it  served  its  pur- 
pose that  little  change  has  been  made  in  it  since 
it  was  first  introduced  into  use,  nearly  a  century 
ago.    The  first  principal  meridian  that  -was  estab- 
lished was  the  line  dividing  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
having  for  its  base  the  Ohio  river,  and  being  coin- 
cident with  84°  51'  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich.   This  Itae  governs  all  surveys  of   public 
lands  in  Ohio.    A  meridian  line  may  govern  the 
surveys  in  more  than  one  state.    Thus  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,  which  coincides  with  longi- 
tude 97°  22'  west  from  Greenwich,  controls  the 
surveys  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  that  part  of  Dakota 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado,  excepting  the  valiey  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  southwestern  Colorado, 
where  the  surveys  arc  governed  by  another  me- 
ridian line.    Since  1785,  twenty-four  initial  points 
(the  intersection  of  principal  bases  with  surveying 
meridians)  have  been  used  in  the  public  surveys. 
—  The  manner  of  surveying  mineral  lands  differed 
in  no  way  from  that  employed  in  agricultural  and 
timber  lands  up  to  1866.    The  lead,  copper  and 
other  mineral  districts  of  Iowa,  Michigan  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  were  surveyed  un- 
der the  rectangular  system,  and  when  sold  the  soil 
carried  with  it  the  mineral  deposits.     In  1866 
mineral  survey  districts  were  formed,  and  the 
extent  of  ground  that  could  be  claimed  was  lim- 
ited to  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  length  for  each 
individual  (with  one  additional  claim  for  discov- 
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«i7),  the  width  of  the  claim  being  regulated  by 
local  custom.    In  no  case,  howarer,  could  a  loca- 
tion by  an  association  of  indiriduals  exceed  8,000 
f«et.    Id  1878  the  mineral  survey  districts  were 
discontinued,  and  surreys  are  now  made  by  dep- 
uties under  the  surveyor-general  of  the  district. 
In  all  cases  the  claimants  bear  the  expense  of  the 
'Survey,  and  mining  claims  may  be  formed  from 
the  public  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  not.  —  Sev- 
eral qualities  of  lands  are  noticed  in  the  laws. 
Mmeral.     Lands  valuable  for  minerals  are  re- 
nerved  from  sale  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
directed  by  law.    Such  lands,  whether  surveyed 
-or  unsorveyed,  are  open  to  exploration  and  pur- 
chase by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  those 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such. 
The  law  covers  claims  for  lands  bearing  gold,  sil- 
ver, cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable 
deposits,  and  titles  to  such  daims  may  be  secured 
from  the  United  States  under  the  existing  laws  at 
$5  per  acre.     No  vein  or  lode  claim  can  exceed  a 
parallelogram  1 ,500  feet  in  length  by  600  in  width, 
but  the  size  of  a  claim  below  this  maximum  is 
governed  by  state  laws  or  the  rules  of  the  mining 
district.    No  state  or  territorial  law  can  limit  a 
claim,  located  since  May  10,  1872,  to  less  than 
1.500  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width,  unless 
rendered  necessary  by  existing  rights,  so  that  the 
maximum  claim  under  the  United  States  law  is 
about  30.66  acres,  and  the  minimum  1.72  acres. 
Costs  of  survey,  etc.,  are  paid  by  the  claimants. 
Placer  locations  are  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre,  and 
can  not  exceed  twenty  acres  for  one  person;  no 
location  by  an  association  can  exceed  twenty  acres 
for  each  person.     Ooal  landi.    The  act  of  March 
S,  1873,  gave  a  pre-emption  right  of  160  acres  of 
coal  land  to  a  person,  and  830  acres  to  an  associa- 
tion, upon  payment  of  not  less  than  |10  per  acre, 
where  the  lands  lie  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
a  completed  railroad,  and  |30  per  acre  where  the 
lands  lie  within  fifteen  miles  of  such  a  road;  and 
further  provided  that  when  any  association  of  not 
less  (ban  four  persons  have  expended  $5,000  in 
working  and  improving  any  mine,  located  within 
limits  as  above,  they  may  make  an  additional  entry 
of  640  acres  at  the  several  limit  prices.    Lands  that 
are  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  and  Hone,  and  are 
unfit  for  cultivation,  are  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre. 
Only  citizens,  or  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  such,  can  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  this  law,  and  no  one  person  or  association 
of  persons  can  enter  more  than  160  acres  of  such 
land.   Saline  landi,  or  lands  on  which  are  situated 
any  known  salines  or  mines,  are  first  offered  at 
public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  price  of  not 
less  than  $1.35  per  acre;  and  if  not  then  sold  are 
subject  to  private  sale  at  a  price  not  less  than  $1. 25 
per  acre  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands 
are  sold.     Town  site  land*.    The  laws  relating  to 
this  subject  are  very  liberal,  and  not  only  provide 
for  the  entry  of  land  already  settled  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  but  also  provide  for  the  selection  and  reser- 
■Hrton  of  land,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed. 


for  town  sites  "on  the  shores  of  harbors,  at  the 
junction  of  rivers,  important  portages,  or  natural 
or  prospective  centres  of  population,"  in  advance 
of  its  settlement  or  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  two  methods  of  acquiring  a  title  to  town 
sites :  640  acres  may  be  laid  off  into  lots,  and  a 
copy  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the 
county  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  or  in  the 
general  land  office.  The  lots  (not  to  exceed  4,200 
square  feet)  ate  then  offered  at  public  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  a  price  not  less  than  $10  per 
acre;  whatever  is  not  thus  disposed  of  is  subject 
to  entry  at  this  minimum  price.  Or,  the  United 
States  may  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns,  through  the  corporate  authorities  of  said 
cities  or  towns,  or  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
acting  as  trustees  for  the  occupants,  the  privilege 
of  entering  lands  occupied  as  town  sites  at  a  min- 
imum price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  quantity  of 
land  allowed  varies  with  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. If  more  than  100  and  less  than  200,  820 
acres  form  the  maximum;  if  more  than  200  and 
less  than  1,000,  640  acres;  if  over  1,000,  1,280 
acres,  and  for  each  additional  1,000  up  to  5,000,  a 
further  quitntity  of  320  acres  is  allowed.  Desert 
lands,  which  are  unfit  in  their  existing  condition 
for  cultivation,  may  be  entered  by  any  citizen  to 
the  extent  of  640  acres,  on  a  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  and  the  filing  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  the  buyer  intends  to  reclaim  the  tract 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  entry  by  con- 
ducting water  thereon.  If  he  fulfills  this  condition 
he  obtains  a  full  title  to  the  land  on  the  further 
payment  of  $1  per  acre.  All  other  lands  are 
known  as  agriadtural  lands,  and  are  taken  in 
tracts  of  from  40  to  160  acres  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion, homestead  and  timber-culture  acts,  or  pur- 
chased at  public  sale  or  private  entry.  There  are 
two  classes  of  agricultural  lands;  the  one  class, 
situated  within  prescribed  limits  of  works  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  is  held  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  is  designated  as  double  minimum;  the  other 
class  is  minimum  land,  and  is  sold  for  $1.25  per 
acre.  Any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  a 
widow  or  single  man  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  about  to  be- 
come such,  who  does  not  own  820  acres  of  land 
within  the  United  States,  and  has  not  abandoned 
his  land  in  any  state  or  territory  in  order  to  re- 
side upon  the  public  lands,  may  take  advantage 
of  the  pre-emption  laws.  Such  a  person  may,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  for  registering  the  claim,  occupy 
for  a  limited  period  a  tract  of  not  less  than  40  nor 
more  than  160  acres  of  land,  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  that 
period  $1.25  per  acre,  when  a  patent  for  the  land 
is  given  him.  Credit  of  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
three  months  is  given  to  the  pre-emptor  by  resi- 
dence on  the  land,  and  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
settlement  is  made  for  the  exclusive  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  pre-emptor,  and  not  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  speculation.  The  essence  of  the  homestead 
ioicand  the  amendments  is  embodied  in  the  con- 
ditions of  actual  settlement,  dwelling  on  and  cul- 
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tivBtion  of  the  soil  embraced  in  an  entry.  It  gives 
for  a  nominal  fee,  equal  to  |34  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  $20  in  the  other  states,  to  a  settler — a 
man  or  woman  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  having  declared 
an  intention  of  becoming  such — the  right  to  locate 
upon  160  acres  of  unoccupied  public  land  in  any 
of  the  public  land  states  "and  territories  subject  to 
entry  at  a  United  States  land  office,  to  live  upon 
the  same  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and,  upon 
proof  of  a  compliance  with  the  law,  to  receive  a 
patent  therefor  free  of  cost  or  charge  for  the  land. 
But  to  obtain  a  final  title  full  citizenship  is  re- 
quired. Under  the  timber-culture  act  a  person 
may  enter  from  40  to  100  acres  of  land.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  tract  entered  must  be  devoted  to 
timber  for  eight  years;  after  eight  years,  on  suit- 
able proof  that  the  necessary  conditions  have  been 
complied  with,  a  patent  will  be  issued.  A  clause 
In  the  homestead  act  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  2817)  also  offers 
a  bounty  for  planting  timber.  All  lands  to  be 
sold  mtist  be  offered  at  public  sale  before  they 
may  be  entered  at  private  sale.  (See  the  Revised 
Statutes,  g§  2!207-U90.)  —  Hulory.  As  soon  as 
the  cessions  of  lands  had  been  made  by  the  states, 
congress  took  steps  to  determine  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  them,  a  task  that  was  far  from  easy. 
Many  of  these  cessions  were  burdened  with  claims 
which  must  be  passed  upon  before  the  lands  could 
be  sold.  For  example:  Virginia  in  her  act  of  ces- 
sion expressly  reserved  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  in  case  they  should  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  state  in  respect  to  military 
bounties.  The  cession  of  North  C!arolina  was 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims,  and  the  act  of 
session  contained  as  many  as  ten  conditions.  The 
result  was,  that,  when  the  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished, the  North  Carolina  claims  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  the  eligible  lands,  and  what  was 
left  was  in  1841  given  to  Tennessee;  while  that  of 
Oeorgia  was  complicated  by  the  famous  "Yazoo 
claims,"  which  proved  in  the  end  a  very  costly 
experience  for  the  government.  Even  tlie  lands 
purchased  from  foreign  powers  were  not  absolute- 
ly free.  Much  of  the  land  (and  this  holds  true  of 
lands  ceded  by  the  states)  was  already  occupied  by 
Indians.  Could  they  be  oustcsd  by  the  first  comers, 
and  deprived  of  their  holdings  without  any  com- 
pensation ?  By  right  of  discovery  and  of  conquest 
it  was  claimed  that  an  absolute  title  to  the  land 
became  vested  in  the  crown;  but  this  title  was 
made  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy, 
which  could  be  extinguished  by  the  crown  alone. 
The  federal  government,  on  acquiring  the  title  to 
these  lands,  without  looking  into  the  justice  of 
the  original  claim,  recognized  this  condition,  and 
before  even  attempting  to  survey  and  dispose  of 
such  lands,  it  has  purchased  the  occupancy  right 
of  the  Indians  for  a  sum  greater  than  the  use  of 
the  lands  is  worth  to  them.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  practice  have  been  where  rebellious  tribes 
have  been  put  down,  and,  as  a  price  of  peace,  com- 
pelled to  part  with  the  lands  they  occupied.  In 
addition  to  Indian  titles,  the  lands  were  subject  to 


grants  made  by  the  former  rulers,  and  large  por- 
tions had  been  successively  under  the  sway  of 
several  foreign  powers:  wluit  is  now  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  belonged  first  to  France,  and 
then  to  England;  a  part  of  Mississippi  had  passed 
through  periods  of  French,  English  and  Spanish 
possession;  while  Louisiana  had  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  France  and  of  Spain.  To  quiet  the  claims 
that  had  arisen  under  Uiese  various  governments, 
congress  created  eight  boards  of  commissioners, 
to  examine  into  all  claims,  reject  such  as  were  un- 
founded or  fraudulent,  and  confirm  such  as  were 
just;  and  also  to  secure  in  their  possessions  all  the 
actual  settlers  who  were  found  on  the  land  what 
the  United  States  took  actual  possession,  althou^ 
they  bad  only  a  right  of  occupancy.  (Gallatin.)— 
The  early  steps  to  dispose  of  this  public  domain 
were  tentative,  and  it  was  many  years  before  they 
led  up  to  a  well-considered  and  efilcient  systeoL 
Under  the  confederation  an  ordinance  in  1785  di- 
rected the  secretary  of  war  to  draw  by  lot  certain 
townships  in  the  surveyed  portion  for  lyiunties  to 
the  continental  army,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
drawn  by  lot  by  the  board  of  treasury  in  the  name 
of  the  western  states,  to  be  sold  by  them  at  public 
sale  at  not  less  than  "  one  dollar  per  acre,  paya- 
ble in  specie,  on  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to 
specie  value  according  to  a  scale  of  depreciation, 
or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United 
States,  including  interest,  besides  the  expenses  of 
survey  and  other  charges  thereon,"  which  were 
estimated  to  be  $86  per  township.  This  measure 
was  a  failure,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  states 
which  had  any  lands  of  their  own  to  dispose  of, 
took  pains  to  make  it  inoperative.  Meanwhile  a 
new  difficulty,  unauthorized  entries  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands,  was  to  be  met,  and  force  was  necessaiy. 
Oallatin  recalls,  in  his  correspondence  with  Jeffer- 
son, that  from  1788  to  1786  immigration  into  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  encouraged  by  the 
peacefulness  of  the  Indians;  and  that  a  company 
was  kept  going  up  and  down  the  Ohio  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  Cincinnati,  burning  eveiy 
cabin,  and  in  some  instances  laying  down  or  burn- 
ing the  fences.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed, and  he  knew  of  persons  "  whose  cabins  were 
burnt  and  settlement  destroyed  three  times." 
(Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  188.)  In  1787  the  price  per 
acre  was  reduced  to  60}  cents  per  acre,  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  clauses  regulating  the  drawing 
of  land  being  repealed,  power  was  given  to  the 
board  of  treasury  to  move  about  the  United  States 
and  sell  surveyed  lands  at  pleasure.  The  low  price 
soon  attracted  purchasers,  and  in  1788  a  party 
from  New  England,  under  the  lead  of  Ruf  us  Put- 
nam, settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  while  another  party,  made  up  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey,  and  among  which  was  John  C. 
Symmes,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  congress, 
aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  wc¥t  of 
the  former  grant,  and  included  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  Without 
wailing,  however,  for  congress  to  act  upon  their 
petition,  Symmes  uid  his  associates  began  the  sale 
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of  lands,  issued  -warrants  of  locations,  and  even 
made  settlements.      Differences  arising  between 
Sjrmmes  and  the  board  of  treasury,  no  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  was  made  until  1793,  when,  un- 
der Hamilton's  administration,  a  patent  was  issued, 
in  September,  1794,  for  as   much  land  as  had 
been  paid  for,  amounting  to  about  810,000  acres, 
although  1,000,000  acres  were  called  for  by  the 
contract.     The  difficulty  of   settling  this  claim 
aroee  from  the  general  ignorance  respecting  the 
topography  of  the  coimtry;  for  when  the  surveys 
were  made,  it  was  seen  that  no  tract  of  1,000,000 
seres  could  be  included  within  the  bounds  named 
without  cutting  into  former  Indian  or  military 
reservations.    The  patent  of  1794  was  not  re- 
garded as  final  by  Symmes,  for  in  1808  he  issued 
a  circular  in  which  he  expresses  the  belief  that  in 
the  end  he  would  receive  the  full  1,000,000  acres. 
On  the  other  hand,  congress  accepted  the  patent 
of  1794  as  a  full  settlement  of  Symmes'  claims, 
and  this  involved  the  latter  in  difficulties  from 
which  he  never  entirely  extricated  himself.    The 
fault  in  this  matter  appears  to  have  rested  entirely 
with  congress.    In  addition  to  these  two  sales  of 
lands,  a  third  tract  of  303,187  acres  (now  includ- 
«d  in  Erie  county,  Pa.)  was  sold  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  the  last  transaction  which  occurred 
before  the  constitution  was  adopted.   These  lands 
were  paid  for  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  military  land  war- 
rants. — Among  the  important  questions  which 
were  presented  to  the  first  congress  under  the  con- 
atitation  was  that  of  the  public  domain.    In  the 
first  debate  on  the  subject  (May  38,  1789)  it  was 
nrged  that  the  existing  system  tended  to  favor 
speculators  and  to  discourage  actual  settlers  ;  the 
land  therefore  ought  to  be  sold  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  applicants,  and  not  in  large  quantities 
only.    In  this  way  settlement  would  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  public  income  from  this  source  be 
greater  and  more  certain.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged,  that,  if  lands  were  offered  on  much 
more  favorable  terms,  the  eastern  states  would  be 
depopulated.    The  situation  was  complicated  by 
other  circumstances.    Some  of  the  states  were  in 
the  market  with  lands.    Connecticut  was  offering 
her  "Western  Reserve"  lands  at  forty  cents  per 
acre;  Virginia   advertised   her  Kentucky,   and 
Korth  Carolina  her  Tennessee,  lands;  both  Penn- 
sylvania and  Qeorgia  were  inviting  purchasers, 
while  Massachusetts  had  reduced  the  price  of 
Maine  lands  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  chec^ng  western  emigration.   Moreover, 
the  Spaniards  in  Illinois  were  at  this  time  bidding 
for  settlers  under  even  more  advant^eous  terms : 
lands  without  cbarge,  exemption  from  taxation, 
prorisioD,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.    In 
order  to  arrive  at  some  determination,  congress 
called  upon  Hamilton,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  to  submit  a  plan,  and  in  July,  1790,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  house.    Hamilton's  report 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  public  domain,  for  many  of  its  features  have 
bwn  retained  to  the  present  time.    In  his  estima- 


tion, two  objects  were  to  be  considered:  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  effecting  advantageous  sales, 
and  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  already 
settled  in,  or  might  in  the  future  emigrate  to,  the 
western  country.  The  land  should  be  so  offered 
as  to  accommodate  three  classes  of  purchasers : 
"moneyed  individuals, and  companies  who  will 
buy  to  sell  again;  associations  of  persons  who 
intend  to  make  settlements  themselves;  single 
persons  or  families  now  resident  in  the  western 
coimtry,  or  who  may  emigrate  thither  hereafter." 
He  recommended  that  a  general  land  office  should 
be  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  at 
least  two  su1x>rdinate  offices  opened  in  the  western 
lands,  each  office  to  be  under  the  control  of  three 
commissioners ;  that  the  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  sales  in  townships  of  ten  miles  square,  after 
certain  reservations  had  been  made  for  actual  set- 
tlers, and  for  the  subscribers  to  the  proposed  loan 
in  the  public  debt;  that  no  credit  be  given  for  any 
quantity  less  than  a  whole  township,  nor  mora 
than  two  years'  credit  be  allowed  for  any  greater 
quantity,  and  security,  "other  than  the  land  it- 
self," shall  be  required  of  the  purchaser  to  whom 
credit  is  given;  that  the  price  shall  be  thirty  cents 
per  acre,  payable  either  in  specie  or  in  public  se- 
curities; and  finally,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
"vest  ^  considerable  latitude  of  discretion  in  the 
commissioners  of  the  general  land  office."  (Ham- 
ilton's Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  84.)  —  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  slow  to  act,  and  it  was  not  until  1796 
that  any  decided  step  in  advance  was  taken.  It 
was  then  that  the  rectangular  system  of  surveying 
lands  was  in  substance  adopted,  and  provision 
made  for  the  public  sale  of  lands  in  sections  one 
mile  square  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  This  price  was  determined  upon  in  order  to 
include  all  costs  of  surveying  and  disposition.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  valuation  of  land 
in  some  of  the  original  states,  as  estimated  two 
years  after,  in  1798 : 


STATES. 

Aorea. 

ValnaUos. 

Par 
Acr*. 

New  Hampshire 

Ppnnaylvaiila 

8,749,061 

11,959,885 

B,«4,272 

40,468,644 

168,746,086 

t  19,088,108 

n,8»4,8G8 

21.634,004 

59,978,880 

479,29S,S6S 

ts.vi 

Marrland 

8.77 

Virgbls 

1  48 

Bmeen  states 

2.98 

(American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  iii., 
p.  864.) — Up  to  the  year  1800,  when  an  impor- 
tant change  was  made  in  the  land  laws,  all  sales 
were  made  from  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  and  amounted  to  1,484,047 
acres,  realizing  1,301,736.68. —The  act  of  May, 
1800,  introduced  several  new  features,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  firat  serious  attempt  to  system- 
atize the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 
Registers,  having  offices  within  defined  districts, 
were  created,  and  at  each  land  office  there  was  to 
be  a  bonded  officer  known  as  the  "receiver  of 
public  moneys."  But  the  most  important  modifi- 
cation made,  and  one  that  was  pregnant  with  conk 
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sequences,  was  that  gOTeming  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment. The  lands  were,  as  before,  to  be  offered 
at  public  vendue,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  less 
than  two  dollars  per  acre,  payment  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  evidences  of  the  public  debt.  But  only 
a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  required 
at  the  time;  the  payment  of  the  balance  was  to 
be  spread  over  three  years,  one-fourth  of  the  orig- 
inal purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  each  year,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of 
sale.  A  discount  of  8  per  cent,  was  allowed 
for  the  prepayment  of  any  of  the  last  three  in- 
stallments. In  case  the  full  payment  was  not 
made  within  one  year  after  the  last  installment 
was  due,  the  lands  were  to  be  resold,  or  were  to 
revert  to  the  United  States.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  this  extension  of  credit  were  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  resisted,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  sales 
of  land  at  once  occurred.  While  in  1799  nothing 
was  turned  into  the  treasury  from  this  source, 
and  in  1800  but  $448,  in  the  following  three 
years  the  receipts  were  respectively,  $167,736.06, 
$188,688.02,  and  $165,675;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  the  larger  number  of  instances 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  credit  offered, 
and  that  these  sums  were  therefore  but  the  first 
payment  on  the  purchases.  And  this  conclusion 
is  fiuther  supported  by  the  receipts  for  the  years 
1804  - 1806,  when  the  arrears  and  final  install- 
ments -were  falling  due,  being,  in  round  figiu«8, 
$487,500,  $540,300,  and  $765,250  respectively.  In 
fact,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  long  term  of 
credit  allowed,  was  inducing  excessive  purchases, 
and  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  lands,  pur- 
chasers were  assuming  debts  which  only  a  long 
continuation  of  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  discharge.  For,  on  lands 
sold  before  1808,  amounting  to  900,000  acres,  and 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1800,  but 
$800,000  had  been  paid,  whUe  $1,100,000  re- 
mained due.  Nor  did  the  results  of  the  follow- 
ing years  tend  to  prove  'the  wisdom  of  the  credit 
system,  as  in  1804  the  unpaid  balance  was 
$1,484,212,  and  in  1806,  $2,094,805,  the  increase 
being  due  both  to  increase  of  sales  and  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  arrears.  The  lands  might  be  for- 
feited, and  put  up  at  public  sale,  but  such  at- 
tempts were  rarely  attended  with  success,  and  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  government,  encumbered 
by  the  occupancy  of  a  tenant.  Speaking  of  the 
increasing  indebtedness  on  account  of  land  pur- 
chases, Qallatin  said:  "  Great  difficulties  may  at- 
tend the  recovery  of  that  debt  which  is  due  by 
nearly  2,000  individuals,  and  its  daily  increase 
may  create  an  interest  hostile  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Union."  For  this  reason  he  recom- 
mended a  shortening  of  credit,  and  also  to  allow 
the  land  to  be  sold  in  tracts  smaller  than  quarter 
sections.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  with  re- 
spect to  these  recommendations,  and  in  1806  con- 
gress still  further  complicated  matters  by  refusing 
to  receive  in  payment  for  purchases  of  public 
lands  any  more  certificates  or  evidences  of  public 
debt.    The  demands  for  relief  now  became  more 


urgent,  and  congress  was  flooded  with  petitkniSr 
resolutions,  legislative  enactments  and  peraonal 
applications,  adl  seeking  to  obtain  relief  from  bur- 
dens  which  a  little   foresight  would  have  origi- 
nally prevented.    From  1809  to  1824  hardly  a  year 
passed  without  a  "  relief  act"  being  adopted,  by 
which  the  operation  of  the  general  provinons  of 
the  law  was  suspended  or  mitigated.    Many  of 
these  measures  were  but  partial   remedies,  and 
only  served  to  complicate  matters,  while  offering 
little  toward  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.    It  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  situ- 
ation could  be  helped  by  merely  extending  the 
term  of  credit.    If  the  back  interest  was  remit- 
ted for  one  set  of  purchasers,  others  petitioned 
for  a  like  favor;  if  an  advantage  was  given  to  the 
purchasers  in  one  state,  arguments  were  adduced 
for  extending  the  same  advantage  to  other  states. 
So  that  a  privilege  or  relief  measure  granted  to 
apply  to  a  special,  and  it  may  be  an  exceptional, 
case,  became  the  basis  for  demands  from   other 
quarters.    One  of  the  most  common  pleas  for  de- 
manding relief  was  the  expediency  of  interesting 
the  purchaser  in  the  Union  by  giving  him  a  full 
and  complete  ownership  in  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  not  weakening  his  attachment  by  making  him 
a  debtor.      "It  is  believed  that  a  govenunent 
founded  on  the  general  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity can  not,  with  safety  to  itself,  hold  as  debtors 
the  citizens  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
country."    But  special  reasons  were  not  wanting 
to  those  who  applied  for  some  favor.    Ih  1809  it 
was  the  embcu^,   which  "had  suspended  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  ceased  that  demand 
for  domestic  produce,  and  tliat  exchange  of  prod- 
uce for  specie,  so  necessary  to  produce  a  general 
circulation  of  it,  that,  while  a  redimdant  moneyed 
capital  has  accumulated  in  the  commercial  towns 
and  cities,  its  circulation  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished in  the  interior  and  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try."   In  1812  it  was  the  war  which  prevented 
the  payment  of  debts;  and  in  that  year  a  report 
was  made  in  congress  advocating  some  favor. 
"  The  present  system  can  not  be  continued,  and 
the  laws  rigidly  executed,  without  occasioning 
great  injury  to  the  purchasers.    Hen  are  seduced 
by  the  temptation,  which  the  credit  held  out  to 
them,   to  extend  their  purchases   beyond  their 
means  of  making  payments;  the  unfavorable  fluc- 
tuations of  commerce  can  not  be  foreseen ;  and 
the  pretty  general  disposition  in  men  to  antic- 
ipate the  most  favorable  results  from  the  prod- 
uce of  their  labor,  are  the  general  causes  of 
the  failure  of  purchasers  in  making  payments." 
— Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  buyers  of 
land  were  during  these  years  so  cumbered  with 
debt,  attempts  were  mode  to  induce  congress  to 
give  even  greater  opportunities  for  running  into 
debt.    Thus,  a  petition  presented  to  congress  in 
1814  recited  that  there  were  many  thousands  of 
poor,  industrious  inhabitants  and  faithful  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  suffering  for  want  of  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  soil  of  the  country;  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  the  high  price  of  lands. 
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tbey  were  prevented  from  purchaang;  they  there- 
fore prayed  that  every  person  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  may  be  allowed  to  hold  160  acres 
of  the  public  lands  by  virtue  of  settlement,  at  the 
price  of  124  cents  per  acre,  payable  within  the 
term  of  seven  years,  without  interest.     Further- 
more, during  the  period  between  1817  and  1819, 
when  commerce  was  prosperous,  prices  of  produce 
high,  and  speculation,  aided  by  excessive  issues 
of  hank  notes,  was  rampant,  large  purchases  of 
public  lands  were  made  under  the  credit  system; 
and  when  in  the  following  years  the  bubble  of  pros- 
perity had  burst,  few  who  had  entered  into  these 
purchases  were  able  to  discharge  their  obligations. 
Again  was  appeal  made  to  congress,  and,  in  addi- 
ticm  to  granting  relief  measures,  it  passed  an  act 
in  April,  1820,  abolishing  the  credit  system,  au- 
thorizing the  selling  of  land  in  half  quarter  sec- 
tions, or  80-acre  lotp,  and  reducing  the  minimmn 
price  to  $1.25  per  acre.    The  credit  system  was 
prevalent,  and  left  its  traces  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Michigan.    Relief  acts  were,  however, 
still  in  demand,  for  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
had  largely  increased,  being,  in  December,  1820, 
121,213,350.17.     The  fluctuations  m  the  prices  of 
commodities,  the  issues  of  paper  money,  Indian 
hostilities,  which  required  the  personal  service  of 
land  cultivators,  and  many  other  such  excuses, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  urged  upon  congress 
88  reasons  why  relief  should  be  granted.    And 
through  the  influence  of  these  successive  acts, 
coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the  credit  system  of 
puFcliasing  lands,  the  amount  of   indebtedness 
W83  decreased  through  payment  of  arrears  and 
through  a  relinquishment  of  the  lands.     In  1828 
the  general  land  office  reported  that  under  the  re- 
lief laws  4,168,941  acres  had  been  relinquished, 
discharging  $13,778,847.37  of  debt;  in  1830  this 
land  debt  was  wholly  discharged.  — In  the  mean- 
wliile,  however,  a  new  difficulty  was  taking  form 
by  reason  of  the  dissatisfaction  openly  expressed 
by  the  states  with  the  method  of  disposing  of  the 
lands.    The  states  which  had  large  tracts  of  pub- 
lic lands  within  their  limits,  and  were  known  as 
the  "  land  states,"  as  distinguished  from  the  origi- 
nal states,  chafed  imder  the  apparent  injustice  of 
the  land  laws  to  themselves,  and  even  threatened 
to  resort  to  measures  of  force  if  relief  was  not 
provided  for.     As  all  lands,  irrespective  of  their 
quality  and  situation,  were  in  the  market  at  the 
same  minimum  price,  it  naturally  followed  that 
the  best  lands,  those  that  at  that  time  presented 
the  most  promising  results  to  the  cultivator  at  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  were  taken 
first,  and  the  lands  of  inferior  quality  were  passed 
by.  It  is  true,that  in  many  cases  these  lands  were 
increased  4n  value  by  the  mere  accession  of  popu- 
lation and  increase  of  wealth  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  scattered  throughout  the  land  states,  and,  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  section  where  public  lands 
had  existed,  there  remained  tracts  which  were  not 
ttthat  time  worth  the  minimum  price,  and  which 
could  not  have  made  any  return  to  the  cultivator 


in  proportion  to  the  expense  necessary  to  purchase 
and  cultivate  them.  The  result  was,  these  tracts 
remaining  public  lands,  bore  no  share  of  state  or 
local  taxation,  and  were  even  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  state,  as  were  the  lowlands  of  the  south, 
which  were  subject  to  an  annual  inundation.  As 
early  as  1824  these  complaints  became  frequent, 
and  Benton  introduced  into  congress  a  measure 
for  graduating  the  price  of  lands  that  had  been 
in  the  market  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
for  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers. 
The  introduction  and  rejection  of  this  measure 
only  served  to  urge  the  states  to  new  endeavors. 
In  1827,  Illinois  stated,  that  if  the  present  mini- 
mum price  be  adhered  to,  "it  must  be  several 
hundred  years  before  all  the  soil  of  the  state  can 
be  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  be  subjected  to  the  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state."  "  The  question  is  one  which, 
if  seriously  presented,  must  involve  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  to  a  state,  and  of  the  most 
intense  interest  to  its  citizens — no  less  than  of  the 
deprivation  of  some  of  tlie  essential  attributes  of 
its  sovereignty;  the  control  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns and  police  of  a  free  state  by  a  power  other 
than  its  own;  a  prohibition  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  settlement  of  lands  within  its  own  lim- 
its and  acknowledged  boundaries,  according  to  its 
own  views  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness;  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  collection  of  revenue  from  vast 
bodies  of  soil  within  such  limits  until  the  general 
government  shall  choose  to  assent  thereto  by  the 
disposition  of  the  soil — whether  the  citizens  of 
such  states  shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  confessedly  purely 
municipal,  which  have  no  existence  in  the  older 
states,  and  which  they  alone  have  the  right  to 
pass,  and  to  which  no  other  power  is  competent 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  legislative  pow- 
ers; whether  in  reality  the  compact  under  which 
the  general  government  claims  these  extraordinary 
powers,  is  consonant  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
states,  respectively,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  have,  in  any  wise,  been  granted 
by  that  instrument;  and  finally,  whether  the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  public  lands  is 
valid  and  binding  on  the  new  states."  The  legis- 
lature of  Missouri  went  even  further,  and  de- 
clared, that  in  persisting  in  its  land  policy  con- 
gress was  infringing  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  state;  "that  the  state  of 
Missouri  never  could  have  been  brought  to  con- 
sent not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
while  unsold,  and  not  to  tax  the  lands  sold  until 
five  years  thereafter,*  if  it  had  been  understood 
by  the  contracting  parties  that  a  system  was  to  be 
pursued  which  would  prevent  nine-tenths  of  those 
lands  from  ever  becoming  the  property  of  persons 
in  whose  hands  they  might  be  taxed."    Indiana 

*  This  exemption  from  local  taxation  inu  part  of  the 
credit  system,  its  intention  being  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
means  of  the  debtor  from  being  drawn  from  him  by  taxa- 
tion daring  the  time  given  him  to  comply  with  bla  emage- 
ment  to  the  government. 
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declared  that  "this  stat«,  being  a  sovereign,  free 
and  independent  state,  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  soil  and  eminent  domain  of  all  the  unappro- 
priated lands  within  her  acknowledged  bounda- 
ries," this  right  being  reserved  in  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion of  the  northwestern  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  confirmed  and  established  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederacy  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  —  Another  circumstance  that  led 
to  these  complaints  by  the  states  was  the  great 
desire  to  effect  internal  improvements,  which  had 
during  these  years  become  prevalent.  These 
states  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main where  the  public  lands  were  situated,  and 
were  further  debarred  from  what  might  be  a  very 
profitable  source  of  revenue;  for  their  revenues 
were  almost  wholly  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
land.  As  the  population  was  much  scattered  by 
reason  of  the  situation  of  the  best  lands,  the 
policy  of  maintaining  a  minimum  price  for  all 
lands  was  fastened  upon  as  the  cause.  "  The  tide 
of  population  is  thus  diverted  into  a  thousand 
channels,  and  suffered  to  roll  over  immense  re- 
gions, creating  feeble  and  thinly  scattered  settle- 
ments, and  leaving  extensive  tracts  of  wilderness 
behind."  (Illinois,  1825.)  "  In  a  scattered  popu- 
lation public  institutions  are  seldom  establislied; 
systems  of  education  can  not  be  matured;  moral 
restraints  are  tardily  enforced;  laws  are  feebly 
executed,  and  revenue  raised  with  difficulty."  "  It 
is  the  policy  of  enlightened  legislation,"  said  the 
legislature  of  Indiana,  "to  curtail  this  unlimit- 
ed range,  and  by  social  allurements  to  reclaim 
our  wandering  tribes  to  the  blessings  of  human- 
ity and  refinement."  But  the  climax  of  absurd- 
ity was  reached  by  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1837,  in  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  further  pro- 
tection to  manufactures  through  the  tariff,  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  laws  were  protecting  agri- 
culture. "  It  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  prices 
at  which  fertile  bodies  of  land  may  be  bought 
of  the  government  under  this  system,  operate 
aa  a  perpetual  allurement  to  their  purchase.  It 
must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  bounty, 
indelibly  written  in  the  text  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Such 
it  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  form.  Perhaps  no 
enactment  of  legislative  bounties  has  ever  be- 
fore operated  upon  a  scale  so  vast,  throughout 
a  series  of  years,  and  over  the  face  of  an  entire 
nation,  to  turn  population  and  labor  into  one  par- 
ticular channel,  preferably  to  all  others.  *  * 
It  has  served  and  still  serves  to  draw,  in  an  an- 
nual stream,  the  inhabitants  of  a  majority  of  the 
states,  including  among  them  at  this  day  a  por- 
tion, not  small,  of  the  vestem  states,  into  the 
settlement  of  fresh  lands  lying  still  farther  and 
farther  off.  *  *  And,  as  it  is  the  laws  that 
have  largely,  in  effect,  throughout  a  long  course 
of  time,  superinduced  disinclinations  to  manu- 
facturing labor,  by  their  overpowering  calls  to 
rural  labor,  in  the  mode  of  selling  off  the  public 
domain,  the  claim  of  further  legal  protection  to 


the  former  kind  of  labor,  at  this  day,  seems  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  justice  no  less  than  of  expedi- 
ency." —  In  December,  1827,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  reported  that,  while  more  than  261,000,000 
acres  of  land  lying  within  the  states  and  territories 
had  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  United 
States  free  from  Indian  claim,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  but  19,000,000  had  been 
sold  to  individuals.  At  that  rate  it  was  estimated 
that  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  -^hole  of  the  public  domain  then 
under  the  imrestrained  control  of  congress  wonld 
become  the  property  of  individuals.  In  1880  the 
land  commission  reported,  that,  at  the  present  rate 
of  absorption,  all  the  surveyed  arable  land  would 
be  taken  within  three  years.  —  Still  another  cause 
for  agitation  on  this  subject  was  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  national  debt,  to  provide  for  which  the  lands 
in  a  measure  stood  pledged.  •  As  early  aa  1806, 
in  view  of  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  debt,  Jef- 
ferson had  suggested  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  to  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  and  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. And  between  the  years  1826  and  18S2many 
schemes  for  disposing  of  the  lands  by  sale  or  gift 
were  advanced  in  congress,  many  of  which  were 
very  questionable  in  character.  Indeed,  in  De- 
cember, 1829,  it  was  stated  in  the  house,  that  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union  were 
striving  with  one  another  which  should  get  the 
most  out  of  these  lands.  The  appetite  for  them 
appeared  to  be  insatiable  and  uncontrollable." 
Claims  that  had  been  rejected  at  the  land  offices 
were  readily  allowed  by  congress.  During  the 
session  of  1827-8  congress  actually  gave  away  to 
states  and  individuals  not  less  than  2,800,000  acres 
of  choice  lands,  the  donations  for  internal  un- 
provementa  alone  exceeding  the  sales.  In  order  to 
check  further  concessions  it  was  proposed  to  give 
the  states  a  direct  interest  in  the  income  arimg 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Some  states  laid 
claim  to  the  lands  themselves.  In  1881  Madison 
expressed  himself  in  forcible  terms  against  a  claim 
"so  unfair  and  unjust,  so  contrary  to  the  certain 
and  notorious  intentions  of  the  parties  to  the  case, 
and  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  condition  on 
which  the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Union."  No 
account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  practical 
difficulties  connected  with  a  donation  of  lands  to 
the  states:  the  creation  of  rivals  in  her  own  land 
markets,  the  difficulty  of  locating  divisions  of 
equal  value,  and  the  establishment  of  as  many 
systems  of  land  sales  as  there  were  states.  —  In 
December,  1829,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  should  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  those  then  in  the  market,  and  to  suspend 
further  surveys.  A  spirited  debate  followed, 
which  led  up  to  the  famous  argument  between 
Webster  and  Hayne,  which  involved  a  general 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
No  action  was  taken.  The  secretary  of  the  tnas- 
ury,  in  his  report  for  1881,  "  submitted  to  the 
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wbdom  of  congress  to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
of  disposing  of  all  the  public  lands,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  those  states  within  whose  territorial.limits 
tliey  lie,  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  all,"  and  the 
president  raised  the  question  of  public  lands  in 
his  message  for  1882.  In  the  meantime  the  legis- 
latures of  six  of  the  new  states  hod  memorialized 
congress  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
lands,  and  a  cession  of  them  to  the  states  in  which 
they  were  situated,  being  substantially  the  propo- 
sition of  the  secretary.  The  senate  instructed  the 
committee  on  manufactures  to  report  upon  these 
propositions.  —  This  able  document,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Clay,  embodies  the  debates  of  the  previous 
years,  and  clearly  states  the  actual  status  of  the 
question.  For  this  reason  a  summary  is  here 
given  of  its  arguments.  A  reduction  of  price,  it 
asserted,  if  called  for  by  the  public  interests,  must 
be  required  either  because  the  government  now 
demands  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  public 
lands,  <a  because  the  existing  price  retards  in- 
juriously the  settlement  of  the  new  states  and 
territories.  While  it  was  true  that  much  of  the 
iand  then  offered  might  not  be  intrinsically  worth 
ilK  minimom  price  fixed  by  law,  there  was  also 
much  that  was  unquestionably  worth  more.  If 
the  government  was  intent  upon  accelerating  the 
mia  ot  the  lands,  some  alteration  in  the  price 
mi^t  be  made ;  but,  under  the  existing  r^;ula- 
tiona,  the  acquisition  of  a  home  was  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  industrious  man;  and  that 
the  establiahed  price  was  not  too  high  was  demon- 
strated by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  land  was 
taken  when  offered.  In  fact,  the  returns  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  proved  this  asser- 
tion by  showing  that  the  receipts  from  lands  "had 
gone  beyond  all  former  example."  Moreover,  if 
iny  reduction  was  made  in  the  price  of  the  lands, 
the  value  of  land  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  of  that  in  the  states  which  contained, 
or  were  nearest  to,  the  public  lands,  would  be 
affected.  There  would  be  danger  of  offering  en- 
couragement to  speculation,  and  lastly,  a  reduc- 
tion would  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
states,  by  decreasing  the  value  of  the  liberal  grants 
of  land  made  to  them  for  various  purposes,  much 
of  which  was  still  in  the  market.  That  large 
quantities  of  the  public  lands  remained  unsold 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  immigration,  and  the 
progressive  increase  of  population,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  that  was  offered  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  thrown  upon  the  market  had  been  quad- 
rupled, the  probability  is  that  not  much  more 
would  have  been  annually  sold  tlian  had  been 
actually  sold.  On  the  second  point,  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  states  where  the  public  lands 
were  situated  clearly  showed  that  no  fresh  im- 
pulse to  immigration  was  required.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  seven  states  embracing  the  public 
lands  had  increased  by  86  per  cent,  between  1820 
Bod  1830,  that  of  Ilhnois  alone  showing  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  185  per  cent.;  whereas  the 
population  of  the  seventeen  states  which  embraced 


no  public  lands  within  their  limits  had,  in  the 

same  period,  increased  but  25  per  cent.  Further- 
more, while  the  population  of  the  country  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  a  year,  the 
demand  for  public  lands  increased  at  the  rate  of 
28  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  the  complaint  made 
by  some  of  the  states,  that  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
emption of  lands  from  taxation  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  government  was  thrown 
upon  the  resident  population,  it  was  answered, 
that  congress  had  in  many  ways  made  a  liberal 
compensation  for  this  apparent  injustice:  it  had 
appropriated  toward  internal  improvements  6  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  public 
lands  within  their  limits ;  that  a  section  of  land 
in  each  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  portion  of 
the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  had  been  reserved 
for  purposes  of  education;  and  that  liberal  grants 
had  been  made  for  local  and  special  purposes. 
Still,  the  committee  would  recommend  a  further 
grant  for  internal  improvements,  to  the  states 
having  within  their  boundaries  public  lands,  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  land  sales,  and 
for  a  limited  time  a  division  Of  the  residue  among 
all  the  states.  —  As  to  ceding  on  reasonable  terms 
the  public  lands  to  the  several  states  in  which 
they  might  be  situated,  it  would  practically  in- 
volve a  cession  of  the  whole  public  domain  of  the 
United  States ;  for  as  new  states  were  created, 
similar  cessions  must  be  made  to  them.  This 
would  mean  the  relinquishment  of  an  aggregate 
of  1,090,871,763  acres,  or,  at  the  minimum  price, 
upward  of  $1,400,000,000.  "  If  such  a  measure 
could  find  any  justification,  it  must  arise  out  of 
some  radical  and  some  incurable  defect  in  the 
construction  of  the  general  government  properly 
to  administer  the  public  domain.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  defect  is  contradicted  by  the 
most  successful  experience.  No  branch  of  the 
public  service  has  evinced  more  system,  uniform- 
ity and  wisdom,  or  given  more  general  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands."  The  states  are  not  more  competent  than 
the  government  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  for  the 
regulations  would  lack  uniformity,  and  might 
lead  to  contests  among  themselves.  "  Each  state 
would  be  desirous  of  inviting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  not  only  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  populating  rapidly  its  own  territories, 
but  with  the  view  to  the  acquisition  of  funds  to 
enable  it  to  fulfill  its  engagements  to  the  gener- 
al government.  Collisions  between  states  would 
probably  arise,  and  their  injurious  consequences 
may  be  imagined.  A  spirit  of  hazardous  spec- 
ulation would  be  engendered.  Various  schemes 
in  the  new  states  would  be  put  afloat  to  sell 
or  divide  the  public  lands.  Companies  and  com- 
binations would  be  formed  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  foreign  countries,  presenting  gigantic  and 
tempting  but  delusive  projects;  and  the  history  of 
legislation,  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
admonishes  us  that  a  too  ready  car  is  sometimes 
given  by  a  majority,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  to 
such  projects."     A  decisive  objection  to  such  a 
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transfer  for  a  fair  equivalent  was  that  it  would 
establish  a  new  and  dangerous  relation  between 
the  general  government  and  the  new  states,  that 
of  creditor  and  debtor;  and  would  involve  much 
the  same  consequences,  save  in  a  higher  degree, 
that  existed  between  the  general  government  and 
individual  debtors  under  the  credit  system.  The 
states  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  their  lands  at 
once,  and  must  incur  heavy  debts.  If  the  debtor 
state  failed  to  pay  when  the  debt  matured,  how 
could  it  be  forced  to  pay?  War  is  the  last  reme- 
dy between  independent  nations,  but  the  relations 
between  the  general  government  and  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  excluded  all  idea  of  force  and 
war.  Nor  would  the  judiciary  be  efficient.  "  On 
what  would  their  process  operate?  Could  the 
property  of  innocent  citizens  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  defaulting  states  be  justly  seized  by  the 
general  government,  and  held  responsible  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  states  themselves  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity  ?  If  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands 
ceded  were  retained,  that  mortgage  would  prevent 
or  retard  subsequent  sales  by  the  states,  and  if  in- 
dividuals bought,  subject  to  the  incumbrance,  a 
parental  government  could  never  resort  to  the 
painful  measure  of  disturbing  them  in  their  pos- 
sessions." "Delinquency  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  states  would  be  inevitable,  and  there  would 
be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  delinquency.  They 
would  come  again  and  again  to  congress,  solicit- 
ing time  and  indulgence,  imtil,  finding  the  weight 
of  the  debt  intolerable,  congress,  wearied  by  reiter- 
ated applications  for  relief,  would  finally  resolve 
to  sponge  the  debt;  or,  if  congress  attempted  to  en- 
force its  payment,  another  and  a  worse  alternative 
would  be  embraced.  *  *  Upon  full  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  the  committee  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  either  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  cede  them  to 
the  new  states." — This  report  was  not,  of  course, 
satisfactory  to  those  who  desired  to  distribute  free- 
ly the  land  or  proceeds  among  the  states,  and  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  manufactures 
was  promptly  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands,  which  but  for  political  reasons  would  have 
had  cognizance  of  the  matter  from  the  first,  and  a 
very  different  report  was  made.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  declared  to  be  "  founded  in  error  both 
in  its  principles  and  its  details; "  its  recommen- 
dations were  rejected,  and,  in  place  of  them,  the 
committee  recommended  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  per  acre,  such  lands  as  remained  in  the 
market  more  than  five  years  to  be  sold  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  and  finally,  the  distribution  of 
15  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  among  the  states.  A 
bill  embodying  Mr.  Clay's  recommendations  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  president,  and  in  such  a  way  as  effectually 
to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  his  veto,  a  suffi- 
cient majority  in  both  houses  being  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  His  main  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  pre- 
vented any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  land.  In 
1885  Mr.  Clay  again  passed  his  bill  through  the 
senate,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  house..— Now  oc- 


curred one  of  the  roost  curious  episodes  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  public  lands.  Owing  to  a 
number  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  Uie 
condition  of  the  currency  and  of  banking,  an  era 
of  speculation  and  infiation  was  introduced,  and 
was  at  its  height  in  1885.  Curiously  enough,  the 
public  lands  became  an  object  of  speculation, 
although  the  supply  was  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  expectation  of  any  marked  rise  appar- 
ently too  distant  to  tempt  investment  for  merely 
speculative  purposes.  Furthermore,  while  the 
prices  of  all  other  commodities  were  rising,  an 
abimdance  of  lands  could  be  had  at  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  law.  In  1834  the  sales  amounted 
to  $4,800,000;  in  1885,  to  $14,700,000;  and  in 
1886,  to  $24,800,000.  During  the  fourteen  months 
between  July,  1885,  and  October,  1836,  the  sales 
were  extraordinary.  Yet  in  1885  neither  the  pres- 
ident nor  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  appeared 
to  realize  that  there  was  on  foot  any  great  specu- 
lation in  the  public  lands.  Jackson  appeared  to 
regard  the  increase  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  and  even  hinted  at  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  price ;  while  the  secretary  of  the  b^asury 
was  so  little  impressed  with  the  real  situation  that 
he  estimated  the  probable  receipts  for  1836  at 
$4,000,000,  whereas  in  fact  they  were  more  than 
eight  times  as  large.  "  The  receipts  for  the  lands 
consisted  largely  of  notes  of  irresponsible  banks. 
Land  speculators  organized  a  '  bank,'  got  it  ap- 
pointed a  deposit  bank  if  they  could,  issued  notes, 
borrowed  them  and  bought  land;  the  notes  were 
deposited,  they  borrowed  them  ag»n,  and  so  on. 
There  was,  of  course,  little  specie  in  the  west,  on 
account  of  the  flood  of  paper  money."  In  con- 
gress Benton  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  that  nothing 
but  gold  or  silver  should  be  taken  for  public  lands, 
but  failed.  But  on  July  11,  1836,  the  president 
issued  the  famous  "specie  circular "  which  made 
this  requirement.*  It  not  only  caused  great  in- 
convenience and  discontent  in  the  west,  but  also 
precipitated  a  crisis  by  drawing  specie  from  the 
eastern  banks,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  specu- 
lative period,  which  had  then  reached  its  culmina- 
tion. In  December  congress  passed  an  act  rescind- 
ing the  circular,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. —  In  February,  1837,  Calhoun  introduced  a 
measure  for  ceding  the  public  lands  to  the  new 
states,  but  the  reason  he  gave  will  not  bear  serious 
criticism:  "to  place  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  the  new  states  on  an  equality  with 
those  from  the  old,  by  withdrawing  our  local  con- 
trol, and  breaking  the  vassalage  under  which  they 
are  now  placed."  In  the  same  session  a  bill  for 
graduating  the  price  of  unsold  lands  passed  the 
senate,  but  failed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  house. 
A  new  factor  now  appeared.  Many  of  the  states 
had  emerged  from  the  period  of  speculation  with 
heavy  debts,  which  were  chiefly  held  in  England. 
About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  due 
from  states  and  corporations  to  creditors  in  Eu- 
rope.   (Benton.)    "  These  debts  were  in  stocks, 

*  A  slmUar  law  was  pasaed  in  1816. 
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much  depreciated  by  the  failure,  in  many  instances, 
to  pay  tl>e  accruing  interest;  in  some  instances,  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  the  principal.     These  creditors 
became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  their  debts.     As  early  as  the  year 
1838  this  wish  began  to  be  manifested;  in  the  year 
1838  it  was  openly  expressed;  in  the  year  1840  it 
became  a  r^;ular  question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our 
presidential   election,   and   openly  engaging  the 
active  exertion  of  foreigners."    This  was  Benton's 
statement,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  too  much 
of  the  proposition.    In  January,  1840,  Mr.  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  presented  a  report  on  it,  which  con- 
tained the  following:   "  We,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  appUcation  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  payment  of  said 
debts,  or  their  distribution  among  the  states  for 
sttch  purposes,  is  as  unjust,  inexpedient  and  tm- 
cnnstitutional  as  a  similar  application  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  public  revenue;  and,  moreover,  in 
direct  violiUion  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
pacts of  tlie  cession."    Mr.  Webster  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  of  a  man  in  congress  who  held 
that  the  government  had  any  more  right  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  state  than  those  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual.   Some  color  was  given  to  the  charge  by 
llie  fiist  message  of  President  Tyler.     Although 
repudiating  any  assumption  by  the  government  of 
the  debts  of  the  states,  he  recommended  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands ;  and  intimated  that  such  a 
measure  would  cause  an  immediate  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  state  securities.    A  measure  embody- 
ing such  a  distribution,  with  many  other  features, 
!w:h  as  a  gift  of  600,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
new  states,  and  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers,  was 
passed  in  1841,  and  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  the  loss  of  the  land  revenue.    A  further 
prorigion  connected  it  with  the  tariff.    "If,  at  any 
lime  during  the  existence  of  this  act,  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  should  be  raised  above  the  rate  of 
the  20  per  centum  on  the  value  as  provided  in  the 
comprumiBe  act  of  1883,  then  the  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  should  be  suspended."    In  like 
manner  the  tariff  act  passed  in  the  same  session 
prorided  that  if  any  duty  exceeding  20  per  centum 
on  the  value  shall  be  levied  before  June  30,  1842, 
it  thould  not  stop  the  distribution  of  the  land 
rerenue  as  provided  for  in  the  distribution  act. 
Both  tariff  and  distribution  acts  remained  in  force 
les  than  a  year.    The  progress  from  relief  acts  to 
a  distribution  of  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands 
'«» logical,  but  the  principles  embodied  in  these 
many  acts  were  bad,  and  undoubtedly  strained 
the  constitutional   powers  of   the   government. 
Propositions  of  a  like  character  are  met  with  in 
alter  years,  but  as  they  never  reached  an  issue, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  special  mention.     The 
results  of  such  measures  were  so  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Jackson,  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  as 
to  warrant  its  quotation.     "All  will  admit  that 
the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  state  govem- 
HMDta  maiiily  depend  on  the  fact  that  money  baa 


to  be  supplied  to  support  them  by  the  same  men, 
or  their  agents,  who  vote  it  away  in  appropria- 
tions. Hence,  when  there  are  extravagant  and 
wasteful  appropriations,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding inci'ease  in  taxes ;  and  the  people,  be- 
coming awakened,  will  necessarily  scrutinize  the 
character  of  measures  which  thus  increase  their' 
burdens.  By  the  watchful  eye  of  self-interest, 
the  agents  of  the  people  in  the  state  governments 
are  repressed  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  a  just 
economy.  But  if  the  necessity  of  levying  the 
taxes  be  taken  from  those  who  make  the  appro- 
priations and  thrown  upon  a  more  distant  and  less 
responsible  set  of  public  agents,  who  have  power 
to  approach  the  people  by  an  indirect  and  stealthy 
taxation,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  prodigality 
will  soon  supersede  those  characteristics  which 
have  thus  far  made  us  look  with  so  much  pride 
and  confidence  to  the  state  governments  as  the 
main-stay  of  our  Union  and  liberties.  The  state 
legislatures,  instead  of  studying  to  restrict  their 
state  expenditures  to  the  smallest  possible  sum, 
will  claim  credit  for  their  profusion,  and  harasa 
the  general  government  for  increased  supplies. 
Practically  there  would  soon  be  but  one  taxing 
power,  and  that  vested  in  a  body  of  men  far 
removed  from  the  people,  in  which  the  farming 
and  mechanic  interests  would  scarcely  be  repre- 
sented. The  states  would  gradually  lose  their 
purity,  as  well  as  their  independence;  they  would 
not  dare  to  murmur  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  government,  lest  they  should  lose  their 
supplies;  all  would  be  merged  in  a  practical  con- 
solidation, cemented  by  wide-spread  corruption, 
which  wotild  only  be  eradicated  by  one  of  those 
bloody  revolutions  which  occasionally  overthrow 
the  despotic  systems  of  the  old  world."  —  Coupled 
with  propositions  for  graduating  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  for  ceding  the  lands  to  the  states,  or 
distributing  the  proceeds  from  sales  among  the 
states,  were  measures  for  extending  the  privilege 
of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers.  Pre-emption 
gives  a  settler  the  first  right  or  preference  to  ptir- 
chase  as  against  those  who  may  wish  to  ptirchase 
and  bold  for  investment  or  speculation.  It  is  a 
premium  to  those  who  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  land  with  the  intention  of  cultivating 
it  and  making  a  home.  "  The  essential  conditions 
of  a  pre-emption  are  acttial  entry  upon,  residence 
in  a  dwelling,  and  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  a  tract  of  land."  The  right  or  privilege  thus 
cbnf  erred  was  first  exercised  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Symmes  purchase,  but 
between  the  date  of  the  first  pre-emption  act  and 
the  year  1841  no  less  than  sixteen  such  acts  were 
passed.  In  fact,  some  such  measure  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  injustice  to  those  who 
bad  entered  upon  and  cultivated  public  lands  be- 
fore^hey  had  been  surveyed  and  opened  to  settle- 
ment. In  its  eagerness  to  secure  the  best  lands 
the  population  tended  to  overpass  the  surveyed 
lands  and  settle  in  the  wilds,  and  this  tendency 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  speculation  in  lands 
in  183&-7,  when  nearly  all  the  best  lands  that  were 
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in  the  market  were  controlled  by  companies  or 
single  proprietors,  who  had  purchased  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation.  Thus  in  1838,  "in  that 
part  of  Wisconsin  which  lies  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  are  supposed  to  be  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Over  this  region  con- 
gress has  extended  civil  government,  established 
courts  of  law,  and  encouraged  the  building  of 
villages  and  towns:  and  yet  the  land  has  not  been 
brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  except  it  may 
be  small  quantities  for  the  sites  of  villages  and 
towns.  In  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  a  similar 
state  of  things  exists,  especially  on  and  near  the 
border  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  numerous  settle- 
ments have  been  made  and  commercial  towns 
erected,  some  of  them  already  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  where  the  title  to  the  land  still 
remains  in  the  government.  Similar  cases  exist 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  probably 
also  in  the  southwestern  states."  (Webster.)  To 
oust  these  settlers  from  their  holdings  appeared  to 
be  a  gross  injustice,  and  yet  any  favor  shown  to 
them  would  only  open  the  door  to  future  abuses. 
It  was  said  that  pre-emption  encouraged  squatters, 
that  it  enabled  a  man  to  settle  upon  a  tract  of 
land  and  not  pay  for  it  until  forced  to,  and  that 
it  was  a  bounty  to  the  speculator  and  intruder. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  privi- 
lege of  pre-emption  served  to  invite  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  to  encourage  the  actual 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  bounty,  gratuity  or  donation,  but  merely 
a  right  of  previous  purchase  at  a  fixed  price.  Up 
to  the  year  1840  the  privilege  of  pre-emption  was 
generally  conferred  only  by  special  enactments, 
and  such  laws,  being  chiefly  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  applying  only  to  a  certain  class  of 
settlers  who  had  made  entry  upon  land  before  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  law,  were  in  fact  but  relief 
acts.  In  1840  a  movement  toward  a  permanent 
pre-emption  law  was  started,  and  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year,  in 
which  the  log  ciibin — the  symbol  of  frontier  life 
— played  an  important  part,  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  which  was  supplemented  by  the  act 
of  March  5,  1843,  was  passed  by  congress.  The 
right  of  pre-emption  was,  however,  confined  to 
surveyed  lands  only  By  laws  passed  in  1863  and 
1854  the  privilege  was  extended  to  unsurvcyed 
lands,  thus  giving  every  facility  to  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  public  domain.  It  will  be  well 
to  speak  here  of  the  origin  and  result  of  thus 
offering  the  special  privilege  of  pre-empting  lands, 
even  if  we  have  to  anticipate  somewhat.  ' '  The 
pre-emption  system  arose  from  the  necessities  of 
settlers,  and  through  a  series  of  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  of  experience  in  attempts  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  The  early 
idea  of  sales  for  revenue  was  abandoned,  af d  a 
plan  of  disposition  for  homes  was  substituted. 
The  pre-emption  system  was  the  result  of  law, 
experience,ezecutive  orders,  departmental  rulings, 
and  judicial  construction.  It  has  been  many 
phased,  and  was  applied  by  special  acts  to  special 


localities  with  peculiar  or  additional  featniea,  bak 
it  has  always,  and  to  this  day  contains  the  germ  of 
actual  settlement,  under  which  thousands  of  homes 
have  been  made  and  lands  made  productive,  yield- 
ing a  profit  in  crops  to  the  farmer,  and  increas- 
ing the  resources  of  the   nation."    (Report  of 
land  conmiission,  p.  215.)  —  The  next  important 
move  in  respect  to  the  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  was  taken  in  1850.     As  early  as  1802  a  gisnt 
of  land  for  public  improvements  in  Ohio  had 
been  made  to  that  state,  and  in  later  years  grants 
for  wagon  roads,  for  internal  improvements  and 
for  canals,  were  from  time  to  time  allowed.     Be- 
tween 1824  and  1866  more  than  four  millions  of 
acres  of  land  had  been  given  to  five  states  for 
canal  purposes,  and  all  of  this  but  some  700,000 
acres  was  ceded  prior  to  1853.     But  a  more  im- 
portant agent  of  transportation — ^the  railroad — ^wa» 
being  introduced,  and  in  a  few  years  superseded 
all  other  agencies.    In  1888  congress  autiiorized 
the  state  of  Dlinois  to  divert  a  canal  grant  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  but  it 
was  not  utilized  by  the  state.    As  showing  the 
small  beginnings  made  in  these  grants,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  that,  in  a  grant  made  two  yean 
later,  only  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  road  through  the  public  lands,  with  use  of 
timber  within  800  feet  on  either  side  and  ten  acres 
at  terminus,  were  given.    Tliis  was  little  more 
than  the  right  of  way.     In  1886  another  gnnt 
only  a  little  more  lil)eral  was  made  to  a  projected 
southern  line.    Easements  were  granted  for  nec- 
essary depots,  water  stations  and  workshops,  in 
blocks  of  not  more  than  five  acres  oa  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  adjacent,  and  at  least  fifteen  mDea 
apart.    Material  for  construction  (parth,  atone  or 
timber)  might  be  taken  from  the  public  lands. 
These  early  acts,  however,  received  and  indeed 
called  for  little  attention.    It  was  not  until  18S0 
that  congress  was  again  called  upon  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  but  its  action  was 
then  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1885-6. 
The  important  points  of  the  act  of  Sq>tembef. 
1860,  which  made  a  grant  to  Illinois  of  ]tind  to 
aid  the  construction  of  a  railroad  (the  Dlin<^  Cen- 
tral) were  as  follows:   Alternate  sections  (eves 
numbered)  for  six  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of   the  road  and   branches  were  granted; 
and  if  any  of  this  land  was  already  l^allj  occu- 
pied, the  road  could  in  lieu  take  a  like  amount  of 
unoccupied  land  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  road. 
This  is  known  as  the  indemnity  practice.    The 
price  of  lands  situated  witliin  the  grants  and  re- 
tained by  the  government  was  raised  to  (2.50  per 
acre  (double  minimum),  the  former  price  beiog 
f  1.25  per  acre  (single  minimum).    This  was  to  io- 
demnify  the  government  for  the  lands  granted, 
and  was  believed  to  be  just  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  the  purchaser  of  having  the 
means  of  reaching  the  markets  with  his  produce. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  road  was  to  be 
a  public  highway,  to  be  used  by  the  goTemment 
free  of  toll  or  other  charges,  and  the  mails  were 
to  be  carried  at  prices  to  be  ilzed  by  oongreat. 
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The  whole  expense  of  construction  was  defrayed 
from  tbe  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  and,  in  lieu 
of  the  charter  and  franchises  received  from  Illi- 
nois, the  railroad  stipulated  to  pay  to  the  state 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  its  gross  receipts.  "  The 
state  thus  far  has  received,  in  interest  alone  (the 
Illinois  Central  railroad's  gross  income  being  a 
perpetual  source  of  income  to  the  state),  more  than 
|3  per  acre.     The  slate  debt  of  Illinois,  Sept.  14, 

1880,  was  $205,000,  which  will  be  paid  Jan.  1, 

1881,  from  cash  now  in  hand;  and  thus  the  state 
iriH  be  free  from  debt,  and  the  income  from  this 
railroad  will  constitute  a  fund  for  state  expenses, 
dcring  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  necessity 
of  taxation  for  state  purposes.    The  income  from 
this  source  in  1879  was  over  |825,47T.88."    The 
total  number  of  acres  given  under  this  grant  was 
8,596.068.  —  In  1862  grants  for  railroads  were 
made  to  Missouri,  and  in  1868  to  Arkansas.    In 
Jnne,  1854,  a  cession  was  made  to  the  territory 
of  IQnnesota  (an  unusual  act,  as  a  territory  was 
not  a  sovereignty),  but  it  was  repealed  two  months 
later.    In  1856  and  1867  further  grants  were  made, 
in  every  case  to  the  states  themselves.  —  As  early 
u  1845  steps  were  taken  to  secure  government  aid 
for  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental  road, 
bat  little  was  accomplished  till  California  was  ad- 
nitted  into  the  Union,  in  1860.    From  1850  till 
18(12  the  debates  of  Congress  contain  the  record 
o{  a  large  number  of  bills,  resolutions,  petitions 
and  reports  upon  this  project,  and  the  war  depart- 
ment organized  and  executed  a  series  of  surveys 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
in  order  to  determine  the  most  practicable  and 
MODomical  route  for  such  a  road.    The  political 
parties  took  up  the  subject.    In  1856  the  demo- 
crats, in  a  national  convention    at   Cincinnati, 
adopted  a  resolution  asserting  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  exercise  all  its 
constitutional  power  to  aid  in  building  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  democratic  platform  of 
18B0  declared  that  the  party  stood  pledged  to  aid 
the  construction  of  the  road  by  such  means  as 
were  constitutional.    The  republicans  took  a  like 
stand.    In  July,  1862,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
was  incorporated  by  a  direct  act  of  congress,  and 
the  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  corporation, 

'  thtts  marking  a  complete  change  in  the  system. 
The  company  was  given  right  of  way,  allow- 
ances for  shops,  stations,  etc. ,  and  in  aid  of  con- 
^niction,  every  altenuite  section  of  public  land 
(odd  numbered),Hnless  previously  disposed  of,  re- 
served or  mineral  (without  indemnity  provision), 
to  the  extent  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on 
cither  tide  of  the  road.  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  trace  the  subsequent  legislation  on  this 
snbject,  or  even  to  summarize  the  results.  That 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  railroads. 
IVomlSSO  to  1872  a  total  of  155,504,994  acres  was 
gnnted  for  railroad  construction,  of  which  more 
0»n  half  was  given  in  the  years  1862  and  1864. 
Willis  Drmnmond,  Jr.  (in  Major  Powell's  Report 
m  the  "Lands  of  the  Arid  Region,"  1878)  esti- 
■Mted,  that  if  the  lands  emlmkced  in  limits  of 


grants  to  railroads  to  June,  1880,  were  all  availa- 
ble, and  if  the  corporations,  state  and  national, 
built  their  roads  and  complied  with  the  laws,  it 
would  require  215,000,000  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
their  requirements,  or  only  6,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  area  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  This 
estimate  was,  however,  too  large,  and  the  figures 
we  first  gave  are  nearly  correct.  Many  of  these 
grants  have  lapsed,  and  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  land  may  revert  to  the  Uoited  States.  —  To  go 
back  a  little,  not  content  with  a  pre-emption  law, 
in  1854  a  graduation  act  was  passed  to  "cheapen 
the  price  of  lands  long  in  market  for  the  benefit 
of  actual  settlers  and  for  adjoining  farms. "  Lands 
which  had  been  in  the  market  for  more  than  ten 
years  were  sold  to  actual  settlers  at  prices  ranging 
from  12i  cents  to  f  1  per  acre,  according  to  the 
time  they  had  been  offered  without  being  taken. 
Lands  of  ten  years'  standing  were  appraised  at  $1 
per  acre ;  of  fifteen  years,  75  cents ;  of  twenty, 
60  cents;  and  so  on.  The  act  was  repealed  in 
1862;  but  under  the  law  25,696,419  acres  were 
disposed  of. —  About  1852  a  homestead  law,  or  the 
granting  of  free  homes  from  and  on  the  public 
domain,  became  a  national  question,  and  was 
pushed  by  the  "free-soil  democracy."  In  the 
years  that  elapsed  between  1852  and  1862,  when  a 
homestead  bill  was  passed,  the  contest  was  severe 
and  bitter,  and  was  marked  by  a  good  deal  of 
foolish  rant  on  the  subject  of  land  ownership. 
The  free-soil  democrats  in  national  convention  in 
1852  inserted  the  following  in  their  platform  -. 
"  that  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong 
to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individ- 
uals, nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be 
held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free 
of  cost,  to  landless  settlers."  In  1859  the  contest 
in  congress  centred  upon  a  homestead  bill  which 
gave  heads  of  families  the  right  to  enter,  free  of 
cost,  160  acres  of  public  lands.  The  bill  passed 
the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate.  In  1860  a 
measure  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  which 
a  head  of  a  family  might  enter  upon  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  might  purchase  the  same  at  twenty-fire 
cents  per  acre.  The  bill  further  provided  that 
"all  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  state, 
which  have  been  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry, 
and  which  remain  unsold  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  shall  be  *  *  ceded  to  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  situated."  President  Buchanan 
vetoed  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unequal  and  unjust.  In  1862  a  hcnnestead  bill 
was  passed,  and  this,  with  the  amendments  since 
adopted,  forms  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day.  Con- 
cerning it,  the  land  commission  says:  "The  pres- 
ent homestead  law  contains  all  the  beneficial 
features  of  the  pre-emption  act,  with  the  addi- 
tions suggested  by  experience  and  the  changed 
condition  of  national  life.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  act  contains  the  substance  of  the  pre-emption 
act  in  the  matter  of  purchase.  *  *  It  contains 
one  feature  as  broad  in  its  terms  and  as  beneficial 
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in  its  principle  as  the  domain  it  covers.  It  is  as 
follows:  'No  land  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  in  any  event,  become  liable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor.'  The 
homestead  act  is  now  the  approved  and  preferred 
method  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  lands.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  the 
«utgrowth  of  a  system  extending  through  nearly 
eighty  years ;  and  now,  within  the  circle  of  a 
hundred  years  since  the  United  States  acquired 
the  first  of  her  public  lands,  the  homestead  act 
stands  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  legislation 
for  a  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  It  protects 
the  government,  it  fills  the  states  with  homes,  it 
builds  up  communities,  and  lessens  the  chances 
of  social  and  civil  disorder  by  giving  ownership  of 
the  soil,  in  small  tracts,  to  the  occupants  thereof. 
It  was  copied  from  no  other  nation's  system. 
It  was  originally  and  distinctively  American, 
and  remains  a  monument  to  its  originators." — 
Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  history  of  the  public 
lands  in  this  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  important  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
for  preserving  and  disposing  of  these  lands,  such 
as  the  land  bounties  for  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice, the  3,  8  and  6  per  cent,  funds  granted  to 
the  states  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands, 
the  Indian  and  military  reservations,  scrip  lands, 
timber  and  timber-culture  laws,  and  a  flood  of 
-donations,  public  and  private;  but  they  need  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  many  will  be  treated  in 
other  parts  of  this  work.  —  8tatutie$.  According 
to  estimates  the  aggregate  area  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  disposed  of  and  remaining 
on  June  80,  1880,  was  2,894,286.91  square  miles, 
or,  1,852,810,987  acres.  The  territory  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Tennessee  was  not  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  general  government,  and  deduct- 
ing this,  the  actual  public  domain  is  1,831,700,922 
acres.  Up  to  June  80,  1880,  there  have  been  sur- 
veyed in  the  land  states  and  territories,  762,657,105 
acres  of  the  public  domain,  and  there  remain 
to  be  surveyed,  1,069,148,727  acres.  The  sur- 
veyed lands  yet  undisposed  of  are  estimated  at 
204,802,711.12  acres,  which,  with  the  unsurveyed, 
make  a  total  of  1,278,946,488.12  acres  of  kind 
still  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  disposition;  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  grants  to  railroads  and  private  land  claims. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1785  to 
June  80,  1880,  a  total  net  sum  of  $200,702,849.11 
has  been  realized  by  the  national  government 
from  the  sales  of  lands,  fees,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1787.  Sold  at  New  York,  72.974  acre*  (cash).. ..$  117,I08.M 
1790.    Sold  at  PItttburgh,  143.446  acres  (certifl- 

categ  and  land  wamuits) 100,427  63 

1792.    To  state  of  Pennsylvania  (certificate*  of 

public  debt) 151,840.25 

1792.    To  John  Cloves  Symmee,  272,540  acres 

(army  warrants) 189,693.00 

VIK.    To  Obio  Co.,  8K.900  acres  (certificates 

and  army  wanante) 642,866.66 

Total 11,201,725.68 


1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

SubieguttU  to 

..$        4.886.18 
88,540.60 
11,968.11 

II              448  75 

JtmeM,  Vnt. 

1889. 

1840. 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846. 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

.$  7jmjsn.4o 

.     S,4U«18.«3 

.    l3l^7V7se 

808.1W.1K 
.     8,660.989  W 
.     8,077.082  30 
.     2,694.4K48 

.     1.68B.9B0S5 

.      1,BW.8M  25 
.      8,852,805  80 

1801 

167.796.06 

188,828.02 

..        165,675.69 

487,688. 7» 

640,1«3.80 

765,245.78 

466,168.87 

647,989.06 

..        442.252.88 

696,548.88 

..     1,040,287.58 

..        710.487.78 

..        835,655.14 

..     1,185,971.09 

..     1,287,969.28 

..     1,717,985.08 

..     1,901,226.06 

..     2,606,564.77 

..      8,874,422.78 

..      I,6S5,8n.61 

..      1,212,966.46 

..      1,803.881.54 

916,923.10 

984,418.15 

..     1,216,090.66 

..     1,898.785.09 

..     1,495,845.26 

..     l,018,308.re 

..     1,517,176.18 

..     2,829,356  14 

..     8,810,815.48 

..     8,628^81.08 

..     8,907,688.65 

..     4,857,800.80 

..    I4,757',600.7B 

..   84.877,179.86 

..     6.776,236.58 

..     8,780,045.66 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

iBor 

1808 

1800 

1852. 

1858 

1854 

1885 

1866. 

1887. 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1897 

1868 .. 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1878 

1874 

18J» 

1878. 

1877. 

1878 

1879 

1880. 

.     8,048.839  58 
.     1,087.084.99 
.     8,470.796.39 
.    11.407.049.07 
.     8.9lT.«44.9a 
.     S,a29.486.M 
.     <.518.7]S  87 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1.756.687  80 

.     l,7T8.S57.n 

670.6S8  54 

1581908.77 

1880 

1821 

107.617  1- 
688,833  29 

1822 

096.553  SI 

1828 

885.031  OS 

1824 

.      1,163375.76 

1885. 

.     1.84a.n.'S.4I 

1896 

1827 

1888 

1829 

1880. 

.     4,020,344  M 
.     8.350,481  .n 
.     S,388,S46.68 
.     8,575.714.19 
.     8.8H2.812.8B 

1831 

1888 

1838 

.     1.852.428.93 

.     1,418.640.17 

1,189,406.95 

1834 

•76.258.68 

1838 

1886 

.     1,079,74837 

9e4.:>n.os 

1887 

1838 

.     8,881118  65 

Total.... 

t90e,aB»,6B7.14 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  states  (f  7,856,808.08),  making  a  net  total  of 
$200,702,849.11.  The  total  cost  of  the  public  do- 
main, purchases  and  cessions,  surveying  and  ex- 
penses of  disposition,  extinguishing  Indian  titles, 
etc.,  has  been  $822,049,595.96,  so  that  to  June  30. 
1880,  the  public  domain  had  cost  $121,846,746.85 
more  than  it  had  realized.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  lands  yet  to  be  disposed  of  is,  un- 
der existing  laws,  $1 ,159,921 ,661.  —  The  land  has 
been  in  part  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Casta  sales,  tnclndlnK pre-emptions,  etc.,  and  ]>ro1>- 

ably  30,000,000  or  more  acres  acconnted  for  nnder  Aerss. 

other  acts,  and  commutation  of  homesteads...  ie0,SSe,564 
Donation  acts,  Florida,  Oregon,  Washington  and 

Nevir  Mexico ijaU,lK 

Land  bonntlee,  military  and  naval  service 61,018,430 

State  selections  (act  of  1841)  for  internal  improve- 
ments  „...  7,806J54 

Salines  granted  to  states 660.985 

Town  Bites  and  connty  seats j 148,916 

Railroad  land  giants  patented 45.660.011 

Canal  grants 4.484.0n 

Miliury  wagon-road  grants 1,801.040 

Hlnerallands  solddncel868 148.621 

Homesteads  (other  than  commoted) 65,687.044 

Scrip  lands S,88S,0M 

Coal  lands 10.750 

Stone  and  timber  acts,  1878 80.781 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  states.... .......  4B,906,Sii 

Graduation  act,  1854 85,806.419 

Schools,  seminaries  and  agrlcuUnral  colleges 18,689.439 

Area  held  under  the  timber  culture  act 9,846  6n 

I>e8ert  land  act 897,160 

—  AuTBORiTiKS.  Ameriean  Slate  Papen,  vols,  on 
Public  Lands;  Benton's  MrHgnterU  <jf  the  Dtbatit 
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^  Omffrei*,  and  the  CongremoruU  Globe  and  See- 
4>ri;  the  Bqiori*  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  lat- 
er, of  the  Seeretary  ef  the  Interior;  Work*  of  Hamil- 
ton, Webtter,  Clay,  CaOtoun  and  Adamt.  The  most 
complete  record  of  legislation  respecting  public 
lands  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Land  Com- 
migaon.  Exec.  Doc.  47,  part  4,  H.  of  B.,  46th  con- 
gress, 8d  session.'  There  are  also  a  number  of  re- 
ports on  the  same  subject  to  be  found  among  the 
public  documents.      Wobthinoton  C.  Fobd. 

PUBIIC  LANDS,  Office  of.    This  bureau  of 
the  interior  department  at  Washington  is  in  charge 
of  an  officer  styled  the  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
oal  land  office,  which  is  his  legal  title,  although 
he  is  generally  known  as  commissioner  of  the 
public  lands.    The  first  official  designation   of 
such  an  office  was  by  act  of  April  25,  1812,  which 
established  it  in  the  department  of  the  treasury; 
but  the  duties  were  greatly  enlarged   in   1886 
(5  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  107),  and  the  commissioner 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
incsident.    The  office  was  placed  under  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  at  the  creation  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1849.    The  duties  of  the  commissioner 
are  to  discharge  or  supervise  all  executive  acts 
•ppertaining  to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States.     He  is  to  record 
and  issue  all  patents  for  land  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  whether  on  private  claims, 
homestead  or  timber-culture  entry,  pre-emption 
claims,  entry  by  land  warrants,  or  congressional 
grants  to  states  or  corporations  for  education  or 
public  improvements.     Being  thus  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  entire  public  domain,  the  office 
involves  great  responsibility  and  legal  knowledge. 
Besides  the  commissioner,  whose  salary  is  $4,000, 
there  is  a  recorder  of  the  general  land  office,  like- 
wise appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  and 
three  principal  clerks  (of  surveys,  of  public  lands, 
and  on  private  land  claims),  besides  a  secretary 
to  the  president  to  sign  land  patents  under  the 
seal  of  the  office,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  president.    The  genera]  land  office  employs 
a  total  force  of  218  clerks,  costing  $287,820  in 
1882.    The  commissioner  is  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  congress,  embracing  all  the  statis- 
tics of  surveys  and  sales  of  public  lands  during 
the  year,    "niese  reports  make  a  valuable  series 
of  volumes.    Extensive  maps  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  public  domain  unappropriated,  are 
issued  from  time  to  time;  also,  circulars  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  method  of  purchase  or 
free  entry  of  any  of  the  public  lands,  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  commissioner.     The 
commissioner,  and  all  officers  and  clerks  in  the 
general  land  office,  are  forbidden  by  law  to  pur- 
chase or  to  become  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
any  of  the  public  lands.    All  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  public  lands  are  audited  in  the 
general  land  office.     The  large  number  of  clerks 
required  for  the  current  business  of  the  land  office 
are  in  the  interior  department  building. 

A.  R.  Spoffobd. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  The  power  of  pubUc 
opinion  has  vastly  increased  in  the  civilized  world 
in  the  last  century.  Even  those  who  affect  to 
scorn  it,  can  not  deny  this,  and  the  statesman  is 
compelled  to  take  this  new  "great  power"  into 
consideration.  It  has  become  the  authority  of  the 
uneducated  masses, as  t^ell  as  the  study  of  philos- 
ophers. What,  then,  is  public  opinion?  Whereon 
does  its  power  rest  ?  Where  are  its  organs  ?  At 
what  does  it  aim  ? — When  a  religious  impulse 
takes  hold  of  the  masses,  as  in  times  of  the  found- 
ation of  new,  or  the  reformation  of  old,  religions, 
and  carries  them  in  a  definite  direction,  we  do  not 
call  the  expression  of  this  common  religious  sen- 
timent "public  opinion";  but  we  are  inclined  to 
characterize  the  general,  though  sometimes  bois- 
terous, utterance  of  a  popular  political  desire,  as  a 
demand  of  public  opinion.  Whence  this  differ- 
ence? Public  opinion  always  supposes  free  judg- 
ment, which  is  possible  in  political  affairs,  but  un- 
usual in  religious  emotions.  Therefore,  without 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  capa- 
bility of  judging,  there  can  be  no  public  opinion; 
it  can  only  thrive  in  freedom.  The  ancients  knew 
it  well  and  esteemed  it  highly.  Vox  popiM  vox 
Dei.  —  In  the  middle  ages  public  opinion  could 
make  but  little  progress.  Barbarians  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  despotism  stifled  it.  It  is  neither 
the  opinion  of  the  mighty  nor  that  of  a  few  sages: 
it  is  principally  the  opinion  of  the  great  middle 
classes.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  middle 
classes  give  their  attention  to  public  affairs-  and 
form  an  opinion  on  their  political  interests,  the 
power  of  public  opinion  prevails;  and  the  more 
influential  the  middle  classes  become,  the  more 
respect  public  opinion  commands.  Hence  its  great 
significance  in  the  present :  for  the  influence  of 
the  middle  classes  has  never  been  greater  in  the 
state  than  now.  —  It  is  a  radical  exaggeration  to 
declare  public  opinion  infallible,  and  to  ascribe 
mastery  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  Men  with  a 
deep  insight  into  public  life  and  its  requirements 
have  never  been  very  numerous,  and  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  they  can  succeed  in  making 
their  opinion  public  opinion.  The  minority  of 
learned  men  and  philoeophers  seldom  agrees  with 
the  large  majority  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
common  judgment  of  the  educated  classes,  even, 
is  almost  always  superficial.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  know  all  the  particulars  and  discover  all 
the  causes  on  which  the  decision  of  important 
affairs  depends.  Public  opinion  may  be  disturbed, 
or  may  even  be  artfully  misled  by  the  momentary 
passions  of  the  multitude.  A  single  prominent 
individual  may  judge  aright  where  every  one 
about  him  judges  falsely.  But,  preposterous  as 
such  overrating  of  public  opinion  may  be,  the 
haughty  contempt  with  which  many  doctrinarians 
look  down  upon  it,  and  the  vam  scorn  for  it  of 
petty  minds,  are  no  less  foolish.  Even  if  public 
opinion  is  misguided  and  falls  into  error,  it  should 
not  be  treated  with  contempt  and  sneered  at,  be- 
cause it  is  an  intellectual  power  which  has  an  irre- 
sistible influence  on  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
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leading  statesmen  and  on  tbe  destiny  of  nations. 
It  IB  almost  impossible,  with  the  representative 
constitutions  of  to-day,  that  a  system  opposed  to 
public  opinion  should  long  remain  dominant.  But 
the  value  of  public  opinion  has  a  deeper  cause 
than  the  external  influence  it  exercises.  Do  not 
all  political  order  and  all  law,  in  the  last  analysis, 
rest  upon  the  common  consciousness  of  nations? 
and  in  this  ia  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  mani- 
fest, who  has  given  human  nature  a  moral  con- 
science as  well  as  logical  intellectual  power,  so 
that  it  may  understandingly  and  morally  discrim- 
inate between  right  and  wrong,  and  decide  what 
is  useful  or  injurious  to  the  public  welfare?  The 
public  conscience,  and  particularly  public  opinion, 
are  chiefly  developed  in  the  middle  classes,  and 
hence  so  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
their  judgment,  where  there  is  question  of  the 
interests  of  the  community,  i.  «.,  of  the  state.  — 
"Public  opinion,"  writes  Niebohr,  "is  that  opin- 
ion which  arises  in  minds  uncontrolled  by  per- 
sonal influence — an  influence  which  might  mislead 
those  in  power — that  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  individuals  and  of  the  very  diflferent 
conditions  or  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
is  so  unanimously  expressed,  and  not  merely  re- 
peated by  one  man  after  another,  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  utterance  of  universal  truth  and  rea- 
son, and  even  as  the  voice  of  God  himself."  Pub- 
lic opinion  may  be  compared  to  the  chorus  in 
ancient  tragedy,  which,  observing  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  drwmaUs  permrux,  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the  common 
consciousness  of  all.  On  the  whole,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  case  of  law.  — 
Public  opinion  is  formed  by  innumerable  impres- 
sions and  observations,  by  deliberations  in  the 
various  spheres  of  society.  But  it  is  always  con- 
trolled and  determined  by  the  public  conscience 
and  the  established  principles  of  the  nation.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  most  varied  forms,  in  free 
public  speech,  in  the  family,  in  the  drawing  room 
and  the  tavern,  in  meetings  of  every  kind,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  press  and  the  national  representa- 
tions of  the  people.  In  the  latter  it  becomes  even 
•n  organic  political  expression,  while  otherwise  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  more  unorganized  and  change- 
able manner.  It  sometimes  fluctuates,  like  life 
itself,  but  it  is  also  susceptible  of  instruction,  and 
often  follows  the  leaders  who  are  competent  to 
eommunicate  ideas  to  the  educated  classes  and  to 
influence  them.  Public  opinion  courts  criticism, 
while  it  is  not  unreceptive  of  enlightenment  offered 
by  superior  minds.  In  the  same  degree  that  schools 
and  means  for  the  education  of  the  young  are  pro- 
vided, the  public  sense  and  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice increase.  Besides,  public  opinion  is  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
by  which  it  is  determined  and  moved.  But,  once 
its  judgment  has  been  fixed,  determined  by  the 
pressure  of  some  general  necessity,  it  becomes  a 
power  which  crushes  all  imprudent  resistance  and 
which  commands  attention.  —  It  is  not  true,  that 
public  opinion  ragni.sixux  it  can  neither  rule,  nor 


is  it  desirous  of  ruling.  It  leaTes  the  government 
to  those  intrusted  with  it.  It  is  not  a  creative,  but 
pre-eminently  a  controlling,  power  It  is  no  pan 
of  the  public  authority,  but  belongs  to  the  na- 
tional life.  Only  exceptionally  does  it  change 
from  its  passive  attitude  to  an  active  one,  when 
the  course  pursued  by  those  administering  public 
affairs  is  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  a  public  power, 
but  not  a  public  force.  Bluxtscbix 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  This  term,  in  It^al  accep- 
tation, denotes  the  principle  of  government  and 
law  which  aims  at  the  general  welfare,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  welfare  of  particular  individ- 
uals, and  courts  of  law  do  not  allow  their  deci- 
sions to  conflict  with  tliis  public  policy.  Our 
tribunals  do  not  confine  their  justice  \»  the  parties 
before  them.  As  plaintiff  and  defendant  arc  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  so  tbe  people  is  represented 
by  the  court,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  A  litigant  might  prove  tbe 
clearest  right  to  relief,  so  far  as  his  adversary  is 
concerned,  and  yet  if  his  right  would  in  any  way 
injure  the  public,  it  must  be  denied.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  relief  which  the  court  is  bound  to 
refuse  on  public  groimds,  viz. ;  first,  that  which 
conflicts  with  positive  law,  the  expressed  wish  and 
command  of  the  people,  e.  g.,  relief  based  on  a 
contract  to  evade  the  revenue  laws  by  smuggling; 
second,  that  which  is  immoral  or  contra  benot 
mores,  i.  e.,  which  would  have  an  immoral  effect 
on  the  public,  such  as  a  judgment  for  rent  under 
the  lease  of  a  house  for  disorderly  purposes;  third, 
all  other  relief  which  can  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  cases 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  "against  public  pol- 
icy," but  this  expression  is  usually  confined  to  the 
last  class,  and  the  claims  of  positive  law  and  pub- 
lic morality  are  permitted  to  stand  by  themselves. 
—  The  third  class  of  cases  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  common  law  always  strove  to  be  definite,  and 
sought  for  exact  precedents.  Hence  a  genoal 
discretionary  power  in  the  court  to  declare  that  a 
contract  or  will  is  void  as  against  public  policy, 
would  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  establidied 
rules  of  law.  Such  a  power  has,  however,  been 
held  to  exist,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
gained  currency  in  an  anomalous  way.  The  gen- 
eral principle,  that  a  condition  in  a  contract  which 
is  "  against  the  general  good  "  can  not  be  enforced, 
was  recognized  in  England  at  a  very  early  date  in 
Sheppard's  "Touchstona"  Bracton  hints  at  it 
(book  iii.,  p.  100),  and  lord  Coke  seema  to  r^ard 
as  void  those  conditions  which  are  "  repugnant  to 
the  state."  Still,  the  law  on  the  subject  was  not 
developed  and  formulated  until  a  much  later  day, 
when  it  became  closely  associated  and  even  iden- 
tified with  the  law  of  wagers.  The  Einglish  judges 
had  by  some  mischance  decided  that  wagers  could 
be  enforced  at  law,  although  in  other  civilized 
countries  the  contrary  rule  prevailed.  They  dis- 
covered afterward  how  pernicious  tbe  effects  of 
betting  were,  and  how  much  of  the  time  of  tbe 
courts  was  wasted  in  determining  trivial  questions, 
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but  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  They  could  not 
then  bold  all  wagers  Ul^al,  but  they  found  some 
relief  in  the  doctrine  of  public  policy.  Whenever 
they  could,  they  decided  that  particular  wagers 
were  invalid,  as  against  public  policy,  and  they 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  extending  the 
number  of  such  cases.  Thus,  a  wager  on  the  sex 
of  a  third  person  was  held  void,  as  it  tended  to 
call  forth  indecent  evidence,  although  such  evi- 
dence would  not  be  considered  an  objection  in  any 
other  case.  A  bet  upon  an  election  was  not  en- 
forced, as  it  might  have  influenced  votes,  and  the 
poblic  is  interested  in  removing  such  influence 
from  the  polls.  In  short,  any  wager  upon  public 
matters  would  have  been  held  bad,  because  it 
would  have  created  a  dangerous  interest  in  public 
ifliirs.  So  in  Gilbert  tt.  Bykes,  16  ^ast,  ISO, 
(1812),  ft  appeared  that  in  1803  Sir  Marks  Sykes 
received  a  hundred  guineas  from  one  Qilbert, 
promising  in  return  to  pay  Gilbert  a  guinea  a  day 
until  the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  first  consul.  The  wager  arose  out  of  a  con- 
vetsalionupon  the  probability  of  his  assassination. 
LordEUenborongh,  the  chief  justice,  said,  "  When- 
trrr  the  tolerating  of  any  species  of  contract  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  public  mischief  or  incon- 
Ttaienoe,  such  a  contract  has  been  held  to  be  void. " 
The  court  decided  that  this  contract  was  illegal, 
as  it  would  naturally  create  a  desire  to  assassinate 
a  public  enemy,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  case  of  ElthamM.  Kingsman,  IBam.  & 
Aid.,  883,  (1818),'the  rule  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, although  the  court  disposed  of  the  issue  on 
another  point.  One  proprietor  of  livery  carriages 
at  Cheltenham  bet  watches  with  another  proprietor 
that  a  certain  Col.  Longford  would  go  to  the  as- 
aembly  in  his  "fly  by  night"  (a  vehicle)  and  no 
other.  The  court  held  that  the  wager  was  void, 
because  it  would  tend  to  subject  Longford  to  great 
inconvenienoe  by  exposing  him  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  proprietors  of  these  vehicles,  one  of  the 
judges  remarking  that  "any  person  who  has 
walked  through  Piccadilly  must  be  sensible  that 
this  is  no  small  Inconvenience."  Finally,  those 
wagers  were  held  bad,  1,  which  tended  to  create 
an  unproper  bias  in  the  mind  of  a  person  with  re- 
lation to  some  public  duty  (as  in  the  election  case 
above  mentioned),  or,  2,  which  had  a  tendency  to 
injore  third  persons  or  the  public.  Such  wagers 
vere regarded  as  "  against  public  policy." — Mean- 
while the  doctrine  of  public  policy  sprrad  through 
aD  bnmches  of  the  law.  The  courts,  after  intro- 
dudng  the  principle  into  the  law  of  wagers,  soon 
foand  that  it  was  applicable  to  many  other,  sub- 
jects of  litigation.  It  has  now  been  definitely  set- 
tled that  any  contract  or  will  may  be  declared  void 
»•  against  public  policy,  if  it  be  calculated  to  injure 
titber,  1,  the  government  in  its  foreign  relations, 
or  2,  the  government  in  its  domestic  relatiohs  and 
the  admiidslntion  of  justkx,  or  8,  the  public  gen- 
<nl]y  by  restraining  the  freedom  of  individuals. 
Under  the  Jlrrt  head,  viz.,  of  contracts,  etc.,  inju- 
nom  to  the  government  in  its  foreign  relations, 
*R  mchided  those  which  benefit  an  enemy  or 
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affront  a  friendly  state.  Consequently  it  is  held 
that  "as  the  presumed  object  of  war  is  ai  much 
to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce  as  to  capture  his 
property,  a  declaration  of  war  imports  a  prohibi- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  country, 
and  that  such  intercourse  is  illegal,"  (Esposito  m. 
Bowden,  7  Ellis  &  Blackb.,  768,  770);  and  a  con- 
tract between  citizens  of  two  countries  is  annulled 
by  a  subsequent  war,  as  it  is  against  public  policy 
to  enforce  it.  "On  the  principles  of  the  English 
law,  it  is  not  competent  to  any  subject  to  enter  into 
a  contract  to  do  anything  which  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  his  own  country." 
(Furtadp  M.  Rogers,  8  B.  &  P.,  101,  108.)  The 
teeond  division,  viz.,  of  contracts,  etc.,  injurious 
to  the  government  in  its  domestic  relations  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  embraces  all  agree- 
ments contemplating  the  bribery  of  public  officers, 
executive,  legislative  or  judicial,  or  of  any  person 
having  some  public  duty  to  perform,  such  as 
voting.  The  leading  English  case  on  the  doctrine 
of  public  policy  is  Egerton  tw.  Earl  Brouulow,  4 
House  of  Lords  Cases,  1,  and  it  has  reference  to 
corrupt  influence  of  this  kind.  The  earl  of  Bridge- 
water  died  leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  left  a  very 
large  estate  to  a  certain  legatee  on  condition  that 
he  should  obtain  the  title  of  duke  or  marquis  of 
Bridgewater.  The  house  of  lords  held  the  condi- 
tion invalid,  as  it  held  out  a  temptation  to  the 
legatee  to  indulge  in  bribery  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  title.  In  short,  contracts  creat&g  an 
interest  at  variance  with  a  duty  are  void.  The 
sale  of  offices  is  also  against  public  policy.  So  is 
the  assignment  of  salary,  not  yet  due,  by  a  pub- 
lic officer.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that 
he  should  be  able  to  support  himself  while  he  is 
in  office,  and  he  can  not  place  his  future  salary 
out  of  his  power.  Again,  it  is  illegal  to  compound 
a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  viz. ,  to  refrain  from  its 
prosecution  for  any  consideration.  This  is  against 
public  policy,  because  it  frustrates  justice;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  maintenance  and  champerty, 
{.  «.,  the  impertinent  oicouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  litigation  by  persons  who  are  not  inter- 
ested, vitiates  contracts.  Agreements  not  to  bid 
at  judicial  sales  are  void,  and,  indeed,  all  auction 
sales  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  prevent  frauds 
upon  the  public.  Under  the  third  class,  viz.,  of 
contracts,  etc.,  which  are  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  as  restraining  Uie  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals, the  most  important  are  contracts  made 
in  restraint  of  trade.  A  man  can  not  bind  himself 
not  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  people  at  large 
are  interested  that  he  should  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  not  become  a  pauper, 
and  that  there  should  be  the  freest  competition  in 
all  trades  and  professions.  The  enforcement  of 
contracts,  taking  away  the  right  of  men  to  piursue 
their  callings,  would  discourage  industry,  diminish 
products,  prevent  competition,  enhance  prices, 
and  introduce  monopoly.  A  man  may  bind  him- 
self not  to  trade  wlthfai  certain  limits;  «.  g.,  a 
retiring  partner  may  agree  with  his  copartners 
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not  to  compete  with  his  firm  in  a  certain  town, 
the  seller  of  a  business  with  the  buyer,  or  a 
servant  with  a  master  who  undertakes  to  teach 
him  the  secrets  of  his  art;  but  these  are  manifestly 
wise  exceptions,  based  on  peculiar  grounds.  A 
father  can  not  abdicate  his  parental  rights.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  paternal  authority 
should  be  upheld.  An  agreement  not  to  marry 
can  not  be  enforced;  nor  can  an  agreement  not  to 
marry  any  one  except  a  certain  person ;  nor  a 
" marriage-brocage  contract";  viz.,  a  promise  to 
pay  a  person  a  sum  of  money  if  he  can  induce  a 
certain  person  to  marry  the  promisor.  All  these 
contracts  interfere  with  freedom  of  choice  in  mar- 
riage, and  imperil  the  happiness  of  that  domestic 
system  in  which  the  people  has  everything  at 
stake.  An  agreement  to  use  influence  with  a  tes- 
tator is  also  against  public  policy.  —  But  it  is  need- 


less to  multiply  instances.  The  main  point  to  be 
remembered  is,  that  the  court  always  protects  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Enough  examples  haye 
been  cited  to  show  the  nature  of  tliat  protection 
in  England  and  America.  Our  judges  are  always 
ready  to  aimul  engagements  which  are  "against 
public  policy,"  but  it  is  probable  that  the  princi- 
ple will  never  be  extended  much  further,  for,  as 
has  been  ably  said,  it  is  paramount  public  policy 
to  allow  freedom  in  making  contracts,  and  to  en- 
force them  as  made.  (19  Equity,  462.)— See 
Pi>Uock  on  Gonbraet*,  251  et  seq. ;  1  Story's  Equitg 
Jurisprudeiuse,  %  250,  note  1 ;  Hubbard,  J.,  in 
Sedgwick  m.  Stanton,  14  New  Tark  BeporU, 
289,  291.  Ernest  Howabd  Cbosbt. 
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QUARANTINE.  Tluort/  qf  Quarantine. 
Quarantine  is  a  regulation  based  upon  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  by  which  persons  and 
things  comiag  from  an  infected  region  or  place 
are  subjected  to  a  period  of  detention.  Quaran- 
tine is  either  maritime  quarantine,  or  land  quar- 
antine ^(cordon  sanitaire);  the  former  applicable  to 
water  craft,  and  the  latter  to  all  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation on  shore  or  to  pedestrians.  It  is  now 
based  upon  the  principle  that  all  contagious  di»- 
eases  have  their  origin  in  a  specific,  particulate 
germ  or  poison,  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place.  Belief  in  this  theory 
of  contagion  is  nearly  universal,  yet  the  doctrine 
of  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases  by  means 
of  quarantine  is  differently  viewed  by  different 
nations.  Thus,  England,  for  example,  by  rea- 
son of  her  insular  situation,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  reach  her  ports  from  infected 
regions,  has  not  heretofore  found  it  necessary  to 
exact  the  long  detention  required  by  most  other 
countries,  and  the  medical  profession  are  divided 
there,  as  elsewhere,  upon  the  question  whether 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  measures  alone  will  serve 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  their  spread  from  place  to  place;  some  hold- 
«  ing  that  if  the  ports  were  always  perfectly  clean 
and  in  good  hygienic  condition,  there  would  then 
be  no  need  of  quarantine;  that  a  clean  ship  sail- 
ing to  and  from  a  clean  port  could  in  no  case 
communicate  the  contagion;  a  proposition  which 
is  self -apparent.  But  every-day  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  millennial  period  has  not  yet  arrived, 
when  all  cities  and  common  carriers  are  clean. 
Therefore,  until  hygiene  shall  become  understood 
by  people  of  all  nations,  quarantines  in  one  form 
or  another  are  necessary,  according  to  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  port,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  epidemic  disease.  —  The  period  of 
detention  at  a  quarantine  was  formerly,  as  the 


name  implies,  forty  days;  the  time  has  now  been 
reduced  at  most  quarantines,  and,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  epidemics,  a  simple  inspection  is  aU  that 
is  practiced  or  required.  But  the  period  of  de- 
tention varies  according  to  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  the  disease  quarantined  against,  and  the 
time  is  usually  counted  from  the  date  of  depart- 
ure from  the  last  port,  or  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  last  case  of  sickness  on  board.  —  Practiee 
cf  quarantine.  A  quarantine  station  usually  con- 
sists of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  (Jamretto),  so  named 
from  the  isolation  of  St.  Lazarus  on  account  of 
leprosy  (mai  de  Saint  Laiare);  a  boat,  usually  a 
steam  vessel,  to  carry  the  boarding  officer  and  re- 
move the  sick,  if  there  be  any  found  on  board 
vessels,  coming  into  port ;  and  quartan  for  the 
attendants.  On  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  the  quaran- 
tine, she  is  boarded  by  an  inspecting  officer,  her 
bill  of  health  is  examined,  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers mustered,  and  the  vessel  itself  inspected  in 
every  part  to  determine  whether  it  be  clean  or 
foul.  At  this  day  the  bill  of  health  is  not  accept- 
ed as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  but  is  only  corroborative;  even 
if  it  be  stated  thereon  that  the  port  from  wliich 
the  vessel  last  sailed  was  free  from  infectious  dis- 
ease, the  inspector  trusts  to  his  own  inspection  of 
the  vessel,  and  examination  of  the  persons  on 
board  and  the  cargo,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  vessel  should  be  detained  in  quarantine.  If, 
however,  the  vessel  1b  last  from  an  infected  port, 
and  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  has 
not  elapsed,  the  vessel  is  detained  in  quarantine 
until  the  expiration  of  that  time,  whether  there 
be  sickness  on  board  or  not.  If  there  be  found 
contagious  sickness,  the  sick  are  removed  to  the 
hospital,  the  bedding  and  other  articles  in  their 
state  rooms  or  berths  removed  and  destroyed,  and 
the  place  thoroughly  fumigated  with  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur.    In  case  the  vessel  is  discor- 
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«red  to  be  foul  and  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 
vhether  there  is  sickness  on  board  or  not,  the 
vessel  is  detained  in  quarantine  for  the  purpose  of 
{leansing  and  fumigation,  the  cargo  removed  to 
a  warehouse,  or  to  open  lighters,  the  bilge  water 
pumped  out,  and  all  parts  of  the  vessel  fumigat- 
ed, and  if  necessary,  painted. —  Land  Quarantine 
(eonfon  »anitaire).    A  land  quarantine  consists  in 
stationing  a  guard  around  an  infected  place  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  inhabitants  until  after  suit- 
able detention;  and  as  well  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  unacclimated  persons  likely  to  furnish  fresh 
material  for  the  disease.     Its  success  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  vigor  and  inflexibility  with  which 
it  is  maintained,  and  failure  has  always  followed 
laxity  of  administration.     In  Russia,  in  1879,  with 
other  measures,  the  cordon  aarataire  was  success- 
fully used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  oriental  plague; 
and  in  Texas,  in  the  United  States,  the  cordon 
was  successfully  maintained  against  yellow  fever 
in  188S  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  general 
of  the  marine  hospital  service;  and  in  the  same 
year  by  the  navaj  authorities  at  the  Pensacola 
navy  yard,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  then  infected  city  of  Pensacola,  and 
Thile  this  is  being  written  (September,  1888),  an 
qndemic  of  yellow  fever  has  been  prevailing  on 
the  naval  reservation  for  upwards  of  forty  days, 
which  has  been  prevented  from  spreading  from 
the  yard  by  reason  of  a  cordon  tanUairt  main- 
tuned  around  it.  —  Law»  of  Qttarantine,     The 
first  quarantine  regulation  in  modem  times  origi- 
nated with  viscount  Bemabo  of  Reggio,  in  Italy, 
Jan.  17, 1374.    In  1448  the  first  systematic  laws 
of  quarantine  were  enacted  by  the  Venetian  sen- 
ate, Venice  being  at  the  time  the  greatest  commer- 
cial seaport  in  the  world.    The  present  English 
quarantine  law  is  based  upon  the  act  of  6  Oeo. 
IV'.,  c.  78,  under  which  act  orders  in  council  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  promulgating  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  be  observt^  to  meet  particu- 
lar exigencies.    The  passengers  act,  1855  (18  and  19 
Vict,  c.  119),  and  the  public  health  act  (schedule 
v.,  part  iii.),  contun  provisions  affecting  vessels 
tubject  to  quarantine.    In  the  United  States,  quar- 
antine enactments  were  passed  by  the  colonial  leg- 
islatures, and  since  that  time,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  quarantine  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
teveral  states.    The  United  States  passed  its  first 
act  respecting  quarantine.Feb.  23, 1799, which  was 
subsequently  codified  in  the  Revised   Statutes, 
sections  4792  to  4800,  inclusive.     This  act  was 
supplemental  to  the  state  quarantine  laws,  and 
Kquired  federal  officers  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
execution  of  state  or  municipal  quarantine  reg- 
uUtions.    April  39,  1878,  a  national  quarantine 
act  was  passed,  authorizing,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, the  establishment  of  national  quarantines, 
and  vesting  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  sur- 
geon general  of  the  marine  hospital  service.    The 
portion  of  the  act  directing  its  execution  by  this 
officer  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  June  2,  1879, 
which  itself  expired  by  limitation  June  2,  1888; 
and  although  the  body  of  the  act  of  1878  is  still 


Upon  the  statute  books,  no  one  is  charged  with 
its  execution.  The  appropriation  act  of  March 
8,  1888,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $100,000, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  threatened  or  actual  epi- 
demic, and  for  maintaining  quarantine  at  points 
of  danger,  conferred  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  maintain  qiurantine. 
In  accordance  with  the  discretionary  act  named, 
national  maritime  quarantines  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  south  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  expenses  of 
state  quarantines  have  heretofore  been  main- 
tained by  a  charge  upon  the  vessel,  but  a  recent 
decision  by  the  civil  district  court  of  Louisiana, 
F.  A.  Monroe,  Judge,  holds  that  such  fees  ate  in 
the  nature  of  a  tonnage  tax,  a  tax  which  the  con- 
stitution has  forbidden  states  from  levying,  and 
that,  while  the  state  has  power  to  establish  quar- 
antine for  the  protection  of  her  citizens,  she  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  collect  this  fee  from 
vessels  engaged  in  commerce.  (Morgan's  Louis- 
iana &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.  m.  Board 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.)  If  therefore, 
this  decision  be  sustained  by  the  higher  courts,  it 
would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  government 
to  prevent  extortionate  fees  upon  shipping,  by 
taking  charge  of  the  maritime  or  external  quaran- 
tine for  economic  reasons;  but  no  such  constitu- 
tional power  has  been  claimed  by  any  administra- 
tion, or  held  by  any  court,  in  regard  to  munici- 
pal health  regulations.      John  B.  Hamilton. 

({UIDS  (nr  U.  S.  Hibtobt),  the  name  applied 
to  the  Randolph  faction,  in  1805-11.  The  quar- 
rel in  which  it  originated  was  really  only  a  Vir- 
ginia difficulty,  a  contest  as  to  which  of  the  two 
Virginia  aspirants  should  be  the  successor  of  Jef- 
ferson. The  politicians  of  that  state  had  been 
in  open  antagonism  to  Washington,  had  yield- 
ed grudgingly  to  the  overwhelming  national 
strength  of  Jefferson,  and  many  of  them  were 
disposed  to  nominate  Monroe  for  the  presidency 
in  1808,  in  order  at  one  blow  to  satisfy  their  dis- 
like to  Jefferson  and  to  Madison,  who  was  Jeffer- 
son's choice  for  the  succession.  The  ostensible 
opposition  to  Madison  was  grounded  on  the  tat- 
ter's incapacity,  his  cowardice,  his  political  here- 
sies in  the  "Federalist,"  (see  that  title),  and  his 
general  lack  of  energy.  The  first  breach  in  the 
dominant  party  occurred  on  the  reference  of  the 
president's  message  in  December,  1805.  That 
part  which  related  to  the  lufricndly  actions  of 
Spain  in  Florida  was  referred  in  the  house  to 
lUndoIph's  committee,  as  he  had  been  the  admin- 
istration leader,  and  he  reported  in  flat  opposition 
to  the  president's  views.  March  5, 1806,  he  form- 
ally declared  war  upon  the  administration  as  gov- 
erning cgngress  by  "back-stairs  influence,"  by 
''men  who  bring  messages  to  this  house  which 
govern  its  decisions,  although  they  do  not  appear 
on  the  journals,"  and  by  "  the  pages  of  the  presi- 
dential water-closet."  From  that  time  the  name 
"quid,"  meaning  either  a  teriium  quid,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  great  parties,  or  a  cast- 
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out  faction,  was  gtvcn  to  Randolph  and  a  baii- 
dozen  supporters  in  congress.  They  opposed  the 
restrictive  system  (see  Embabgo)  and  Madison's 
nominntion  in  1808  (see  Caucus,  Congbsbbioh- 
Aii),  and  nominated  Monroe  through  a  caucus  of 
part  of  the  Virginia  legislature.      Monroe's  en- 


trance into  Madison's  cabinet,  April  2,  1811, 
ended  the  existence  of  the  &ction.  —  See  8  Ben- 
ton's IMote*  of  Qmgrttt,  426;  1  Oarland's  Life  ef 
BaiuMfh,  815,  277;  4  Jefferson's  Wm-la  (edit. 
1829),  44;  5  Hfldreth's  UnUed  8tatei,  SOi. 
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RACES  OF  MANKIND.  Formerly  an  article 
on  races  would  with  difficulty  have  found 
place  in  a  political  encyclopeedia,  for  men  had 
not  then  come  to  consider  this  question  as  any- 
thing more  than  one  of  anthropology  and  natural 
history,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  differences 
which  they  noticed  in  the  different  tribes  of  the 
great  human  family  could  possess  as  much  inter- 
est for  the  historian  and  the  moralist  as  for  the 
naturalist  or  the  physiolo^t.  It  is  only  in  our 
own  day  that  general  ethnology  has  become  an 
Important  branch  of  the  historical  sciences,  and 
that  men  have  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking,  in 
the  physical  origin  of  peoples,  for  the  secret  of 
their  destinies  and  an  explanation  of  the  results 
which  they  have  accomplished,  or  in  which  they 
have  participated.  Until  very  recently,  historians 
acknowledged  in  the  history  of  humanity  but  one 
flole  phy8i<»I  influence,  that  of  climate,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  to  this  incontestable  influence 
alone,  that  Montesquieu  attributed  the  differences 
of  character  which  are  found  among  peoples, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  differences  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  that  govern  them.  This  notion 
of  climate,  formerly  so  important,  is  to-day  reck- 
oned among  the  secondary  causes,  and  plays  only 
a  secondary  part,  in  the  explanation  of  historical 
phenomena.  The  theory  of  races  has  taken  its 
place  completely.  There  are  those  who  take  alarm 
at  this,  and  pretend  that  we  have  merely  ex- 
changed one  materialistic  theory  for  another  more 
materialistic  still;  but  such  alarm  is  ill-founded, 
and  true  spiritualism,  on  the  contrary,  achieved 
an  undeniable  victory  the  day  that  the  theory  of 
races  replaced  that  of  the  influence  of  climate  in 
historical  science ;  for  it  then  ceased  seeking  in 
the  external  influences  of  matter  alone  for  the 
secret  of  human  destiny,  and  applied  itself  to  the 
study  of  man  himself  for  the  explanation  of  man's 
moral  and  political  life.  Fatality,  it  is  true,  ever 
rules  in  the  theory  of  races  as  in  the  theory  of 
climate,  but  this  fatality  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  so  intimately  united  to  the  being  which  it 
governs,  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  very  fact  of 
his  existence,  and  for  man  to  rebel  against  it 
would  be  as  if  he  were  to  rebel  against  himself.  — 
This  notion  of  races  is,  moreover,  moral,  and,  so 
to  speak,  spiritual,  in  its  origin.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
physiology  that  led  the  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians of  our  time  to  adopt  this  theory,  which 
liolds  that  every  tribe  of  the  great  human  family 


carries  within  itself  its  own  destiny,  bat  raUiier 
the  progress  of  the  scienee  of  philology.  From 
the  modern  science  of  comparative  philology  is 
drawn,  among  other  general  results,  this  impor- 
tant conclusion,  that  all  the  nations  that  speak 
languages  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  conunon 
source,  exhibit  analogous  faculties  and  aptitudes, 
and  that,  with  some  shades  of  differ^ce,  they 
have  had  the  same  historical  development.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  merely  physical  characteriatics,  a 
yellow,  black  or  white  skin,  smooth  or  wooly  hair, 
oblique  or  horizontal  eyes,  that  constitute  race:  it 
is  language  as  well.  Now,  what  is  language  if  it 
be  not  the  expression  of  the  inner  man,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  moral  man?  It  is  therefore  the  mind, 
which  is  thus  reached  through  the  medium  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  body,  that  determines  race.  In  fact,  how  can 
we  understand  that  nations  having  the  same  ph3's- 
ical  characteristics  should  manifest  such  unequal 
abilities  and  such  dissimilar  instincts,  and  should 
follow  such  contrary  ideals  of  civilization,  if, 
despite  their  external  points  of  resemblance,  their 
minds  were  not  radically  different?  The  flesh 
relationship,  which  seemed  so  conclusive,  was, 
after  all,  but  superficial.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  white  or  Caucasian  race,  which  philologists 
have  been  obliged  to  divide  into  two  great  fami- 
lies :  the  Indo-Germanic  and  the  Semitic  races. 
Thus  this  historical  theory  of  races,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  so  many  accusations  of  mate- 
rialism, has  resulted  from  the  most  profound 
meditation  upon  language,  the  noblest  of  man's 
attributes.  We  have  just  seen,  however,  that  it 
sought  its  principle  and  starting  point  far  beyond 
physical  man,  in  invisible  and  moral  man.  — Man- 
kind is  divided,  physically,  into  thre«  great  races, 
entirely  distinct  in  appearance,  color,  and  even  in 
anatomical  structure :  the  black  or  Ethiopian  race, 
the  yellow  or  Mongolian  race,  and  the  white  or 
Caucasian  race.  These  are  theonlythree  pure  and 
simple  types  of  man.  All  the  other  races,  the  red 
race,  the  Malayan-Polynesian  races,  etc.,  are  but 
varieties  and  mixtures  of  these  three  primitive 
races.  The  particular  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish each  of  these  three  types  are  so  marked  that 
many  of  the  learned  have  considered  thent,  not  as 
different  modes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  human 
type,  but  as  three  distinct  types,  as  three  patterns 
of  the  human  form.  Here  naturally  arises  the 
great  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 
Is  there  but  one,  oi^  are  there  several  types  of 
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humanity  r    We  shall  not  presume  to  analyse  this 
question,  which  belongs  more  especially  to  natur- 
alists and  physiologists,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  species. 
The  opinion  which  admits  several  human  types 
seems  at  first  sight  to  render  a  more  rational 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  different  races, 
than  the  opinion  which  admits  only  one;  but  even 
after  a  superficial  examination,  we  perceive  that, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  diHerent  hu- 
man races  sprung  from  the  same  primitive  source, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of 
three  primitive  types;  in  other  words,  it  is  easier 
to  admit  that  nature  performed  lier  work  after 
one  pattern,  which  she  modified  according  to 
climate  and  time,  than  to  admit  that  she  followed 
three  different  patterns.    In  fact,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  theory  which  recognizes  several  human 
tjpes,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  these  tyi)e8 
are  rigorously  immutable,  that  they  were  settled 
once  and  forever  at  the  time  of  their  origin,  that 
they  are  permanent  and  essential,  that  they  ex- 
isted liefore  all  mixture  of  them,  and  that  they 
will  resist  all  such  mixture.    But  the  physics  of 
life  and  nature  do  not  recognize  the  scientific 
rigor  and  exclusive  precision  of  physics  of  learned 
men.    Nature  is  not  angular;  it  waves  and  floats; 
and  the  limits  of  its  provinces  are  singularly  un- 
eeitain  and  difficult  to  determine.    To  be  sure,  it 
is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  black  race  and  the 
yeltow  race  from  the  white  race;  but  where  does 
the  black  race  end?    Where  docs  the  yellow  race 
end?    These  races,  so  clearly  marked,  melt  at 
their  extremes  into,  and  are  confounded  with,  our 
own,  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  seem  so  entirely 
distinct  from  it.     The  Berber,  the  Abyssinian 
and  the  Nubian  differ  from  the  white  race  only 
fai  the  color  of  their  skin;  men  hesitate  to  rank 
them  with  the  black  race  by  the  same  title  as 
the  Kafirs,  or  the  negroes  of  Congo.    The  Turks 
are  unquestionably  of   Mongolian  origin;  must 
«e,  however,  continue  to  class  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  yellow  race,  or  grant  tliem  the  right 
to  be  numbered  among  Caucasians? — Whatever 
may  be  tlie  solution  of  this  difficult  and  perhaps 
insoluble  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  this  one  thing  is  incontestably  true,  viz., 
that  history  proves  the  coexistence  of  these  three 
races  upon  the  earth  from  the  earliest  period,  and 
that  the  oldest  legends  show  them  to  us  contend- 
ing with  one  another  in  that  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  which  is  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.    The  primitive  population  of  India, 
that  impure  and  bestial  people  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  noble  race  of  the  Aryas,  our  an- 
cestors, was  of  the  black  race,  and  very  probably 
of  the  same  blood  as  the  natives  of  Australia; 
and  the  land  of  Turan,  the  land  of  darkness  and 
evil  spirits,  which  the  Persian  legends  oppose  to 
Iran,  or  the  land  of  light,  was  occupied  by  peo- 
ples of  the  Mongolian  race.    But  the  three  races 
which  we  thus  see  in  juxtaposition,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  have  singularly  sep- 
*rued  each  from  the  other,  although  they  have 


frequently  and  in  numerous  cases  intermingled, 
and  thus  given  birth  to  new  peoples.  Each  of 
these  three  races  inhabits  more  especially  some 
one  continent,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  legit- 
imate country.  Africa  belongs  to  the  black  race; 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Hindostan,  of  Per- 
sia, Arabia  and  Armenia,  to  the  Mongolian  lice; 
and  Europe,  entirely  to  the  Caucasian.  Each 
of  these  continents  seems  so  especially  intended 
for  the  race  which  inhabits  it,  that  the  other  races 
could  not  retain  their  purity  in  it.  Thus,  the  Afri- 
cans of  the  north  have  received  the  impress  of 
the  black  race;  the  Caucasian  peoples  of  Asia 

Sive  undergone  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
ongolian  or  Finnish  blood;  and  the  Caucasian 
race  dissolved  and  appropriated  the  foreign  races 
which  established  themselves  upon  its  own  conti- 
nent, the  H^garians,  the  Turks,  etc. — But  if 
history  shows  us  the  three  great  human  races  co- 
existing from  the  earliest  antiquity,  it  is  far  from 
assigning  them  the  same  rank  and  attributing  to 
them  the  same  importance.  All  three  are  possessed 
of  aptitudes  for  civilization,  but  these  aptitudes, 
which  are  rudimentary  and  purely  instinctive  in 
the  negro,  and  strong,  but  narrow  and  restricted, 
in  the  Mongolian,  have  an  almost  infinite  power 
of  expansion  in  the  Caucasian.  To  speak  cor- 
rectly, history  belongs  to  the  white  race,  and  to  no 
other.  Civilization  is  its  true  work,  and  all  the 
societies,  political  or  other,  formed  by  the  men  of 
the  other  races,  are  but  imperfect,  gross  or  repul- 
sive figures  of  those  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
white  race.  It  is  through  the  Caucasian  race  that 
man  has  taken  possession  of  the  earth;  it  is 
through  it  that  he  has  broken  and  every  day  breaks 
the  net-work  of  external  fatalities  with  which 
nature  surrounded  him.  All  the  different  relig- 
ions of  mankind  sprung  up  under  the  pressure  of 
the  force  of  sympathy  of  that  race;  all  the  litera- 
tures of  the  world  were  produced  by  the  glow  of 
its  imagination;  its  power  of  invention  seems  in- 
exhaustible, and  its  fertility  of  combination  in- 
finite. Only  its  labor  has  been  blessed,  for  only 
its  labor  has  been  truly  fruitful.  When  we  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  race,  we  experience  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  experienced  by  the  traveler,  who,  from  s 
mountain  height,  sees  spread  before  his  eyes  cul- 
tivated fields  and  rich  citieS)  and  we  feel  ourselves 
taken  hold  of  by  veneration  and  respect. — We  do 
not  experience  entirely  the  same  feeling  when  we 
survey  the  aggregate  of  the  works  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race.  Asfaras  the  eye  can  reach,  we  behold 
only  immense  steppes,  cut  here  and  there  by  gigan- 
tic swarms  of  hiunan  beings.  We  no  longer  feel 
veneration  and  respect,  but  wonder,  fear,  and,  to 
some  extent,  contempt.  We  feel  as  though  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  we  fear  to 
see  these  swarms  scattered,  broken  and  fall  upon 
the  rich  fields  which  we  contemplated  awhile  be- 
fore. The  Mongolian  race  is  the  great  obstacle 
that  opposes  the  development  of  real  civilization. 
When  we  endeavor  to  discover  what  lieneflts  it 
has  conferred  upon  humanity,  we  are  filled  with. 
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dismay  at  the  conviction  we  must  coine  to,  that  it 
has  conferred  none,  unless  it  be  that  it  has  afford- 
ed an  asylum  to  Buddhism,  when  the  latter  was 
driven  from  India,  and  that  it  developed  Budd- 
hism within  its  boundaries.  It  developed  it,  but 
it  did  not  create  it.  A  truly  atheistical  race,  de- 
void of  all  noble  instincts,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
man  of  the  Aryan  race  to  give  it  the  only  religion 
Buit«d  to  its  instincts,  and  to  teach  it  the  only 
truly  eiflcacious  consolation  in  the  miseries  of  this 
life,  toward  which  its  avaricious,  acrid  and  strong 
mind  is  incessantly  turned.  The  part  played  in 
history  by  the  Mongolian  race  haa  ever  been 
merely  accidental,  and  has  always  been  fatal. 
The  Mongolians  have  figured  as  conquerors  ana 
devastators,  and  in  this  quality  have  caused  some 
of  the  greatest  movements  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  Their  aptitude  for  civilization  is 
real,  but  singularly  narrow  and  limited.  The 
Mongolian  race  believes  only  in  force,  and  the 
sabre  driven  into  the  ground,  which  the  hordes 
of  Attila  adored,  is  its  real  god.  The  most  per- 
fect, most  moral  and  most  peaceful  of  the  politi- 
cal communities  it  has  produced,  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  much 
as  it  may  be  believed  that  it  does  worship  any- 
thing but  force;  it  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  of  the  true  dignity  of  man,  or  of  real 
law.  This  innate  belief  in  force,  however,  gives 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Mongolian  race  eminent 
political  capacity,  which  renders  them  singularly 
formidable,  the  capacity  for  domination.  Wher- 
ever they  pass,  life  dries  up  and  becomes  extinct, 
it  is  true,  but  they  establish  themselves  in  such 
places,  and  last.  The  societies  which  they  form, 
though  old  and  decrepit,  still  maintain  them- 
selves with  a  strength  of  resistance  that  is  truly 
extraordinary;  but  if  their  civilization  lasts  a  long 
time,  it  also  attains  its  limit  very  rapidly,  and 
never  renews  itself.  The  old  age  of  Mongolian 
states  is  infinitely  longer  than  their  youth  or 
maturity.  Their  force  soon  reaches  the  limit  of 
its  expansion,  and  soon  finds  its  point  of  equilib- 
rium and  rest,  which  is  immobility.  This  is  a 
perfect  r(?sum€  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Mongolian 
races.  They  overflow  like  a  furious  torrent;  but, 
this  moment  of  destructive  expansion  once  passed, 
they  enter  again  into  the  repose  of  stagnation, 
and  maintain  themselves  by  the  bare  volume  and 
weight  of  their  population. — ^The  black  race  ranks 
last  in  the  scale  of  races.  This  unfortunate  race 
shows  us  man  approaching  almost  to  the  brute 
species.  Down  to  the  present  time  the  negro  race 
has  produced  nothing,  has  done  nothing,  for  hu- 
manity, either  for  good  or  evil.  So  far  as  any  po- 
litical society  is  concerned,  it  is  made  up  of  a  col- 
lection of  hostile  tribes  perpetually  warring  with 
one  another;  its  religion  consists  of  ridiculous, 
infamous  or  bloody  fetichism;  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  we  have  told  the  history  of  the  black 
race.  It  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  a  moral 
ray  has  begun  to  enlighten  this  African  continent, 
in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Caucasian 
race  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 


spread  of  Islamlsm,  which,  though  stagnant  every- 
where else,  has  cast  itself  upon  Africa,  which  it 
is  about  to  civilize  by  means  of  the  sword  and  the 
Koran.  The  bestial  appearance  of  the  negro,  his 
instincts,  at  once  childish  and  fierce,  his  ridicalons 
vanity  and  superstitious  credulity,  his  virtues, 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  dog,  and 
his  vices,  which  resemble  only  those  of  the  feline 
species,  have  at  all  times  excited  the  horror  of  the 
other  human  races,  which  have  refused  almost  to 
allow  him  the  name  of  man,  and  which  have  made 
the  abhorrence  which  they  feel  toward  him  a  rea- 
son for  denying  him  all  justice,  and  for  pitilessly- 
compelling  him  to  serve  the  ends  of  their  cupidity. 
Slavery  seemed  the  natural  condition  of  this  mis- 
erable race,  and  servitude  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing them  under  the  influence  of  civilization.  The 
negro  is  not,  however,  without  an  aptitude  for 
civilization;  but  this  aptitude  seems  to  be  limited 
to  only  one  faculty,  extreme  sociability.  Bestial 
or  not,  the  negro,  if  he  is  not,  as  many  pretend, 
capable  of  great  culture,  is,  however,  capable  of 
tenderness,  love  and  devotion;  if  it  is  diflScult  to 
develop  his  mind,  it  is  very  easy,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  develop  his  heart.  His  sensibility  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  even  surpasses  that  of 
the  other  races.  If  he  is  not  the  white  man's 
equal,  he  can  live  with  him:  he  has  nothing  of  the 
haughty  and  taciturn  manner  of  those  savage 
races  that  fly  before  the  face  of  civilization  and 
pine  away  solitary  and  dlent  in  the  society  of  men 
of  the  white  race.  Far  from  perishing,  he,  on  th& 
contrary,  flourishes  in  the>  bosom  of  Caucasian 
civilization.  This  sociability  of  the  negro  b  a 
very  great  moral  fact,  which  pleads  loudly  in  favor 
of  his  race,  and  refutes  the  opinion  which  holds 
that  he  is  incapable  of  civilization.  Whether  he 
is  inferior  to  the  other  races  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  he  accommodates  himself  perfectly  to  civil- 
ization, and  finds  in  it  nothing  hostile  to  his  in- 
stincts.—  The  other  human  races,  the  red  race  (the 
North  American  Indians),  the  Malay-Polynesian 
race,  the  boreal  race  (Finlanders,  Laplanders,  Es- 
quimaux, etc.),  may  be  considered  as  mixtures  of 
the  three  great  races,  or  as  degenerations  of  the 
three  primitive  types.  These  races  have  in  gen- 
eral shown  themselves  singularly  barren  in  a 
,  moral  sense.  They  live  in  the  savage  state  or  in 
an  extremely  rude  state  of  society;  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  however,  reached  a  very  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  and  different  peoples  of  Fin- 
nish and  boreal  origin  have  mingled  in  the  civil- 
ization of  Etuope,  and  become  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  it.  The  boreal  race  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic:  it  is  a  sort  of  physiological 
cross-road,  and  the  peoples  that  compose  it  serve 
as  a  passage  from  one  race  to  another.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  related  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  red  race  of  America;  and  it  re- 
minds us,  by  the  traits  of  most  of  the  tribes  which 
compose  it,  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  which  it  is 
probably  a  degeneration. — The  Caucasian  or  while 
race  is  divided  into  two  great  branches:  the  Sem- 
itic race,  and  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race- 
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AH  the  cirilization  of  modem  humanity  has  come 
from  theae  two  races;  to  the  Semitic  race  we  owe 
our  religious  and  moral  life,  our  life  of  conscience ; 
to  the  Japhetic  race  we  owe  our  intellectual,  po- 
litical and  social  life.  —  The  Semitic  race,  which 
is  now  singularly  reduced  In  numbers,  dissemi- 
nated and  mixed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  conquests  of  Islamism,  comprised,  in 
olden  times,  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  numerous  tribes  which  tlie  Bible 
mentions  as  perpetually  warring  against  their 
neighbors  the  Israelites,  such  as  the  Canaanites, 
the  Amalekites,  etc.  Despite  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  this  race,  which  endeavored,  more  than  any 
other,  to  preserve  its  purity,  and  which  always 
considered  the  nation  as  the  family  enlarged,  it 
did  not  escape  the  happy  fatality  of  crossing  and 
admixture,  and  even  from  the  very  earliest  anti- 
quity, it  seems  to  have  received  a  very  strong  in- 
fuaon  of  Hamitic  blood.  The  tribes  of  Canaan 
were  but  a  mixed  race,  half  Hamitic,  half  Semitic, 
and  the  Hamitic  element  manifests  itself  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner  in  the  civilization  of  Phoenicia. 
The  Semitic  element  is  also  met  with,  in  propor- 
tions wliich  it  is  rather  difiScult  to  state  exactly, 
in  those  first  mighty  attempts  at  citilization  which 
ancient  history  presents  to  us  under  the  names  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
were  also,  in  all  probability,  but  a  mixture  of 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples,  and  their  civiliza- 
tion,  which,  even  to  this  day,  excites  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  was  the  result  of  the  combined 
genius  of  these  two  great  races.  No  matter  what 
nay  be  said  of  these  admixtures, the  true  Shemite 
would  not  have  recognized  them,  and  would  not 
recognize  them  to-day.  For  him,  the  true  race  of 
SbetD  was  to  be  found  in  Israel,  and  he  admitted 
bat  one  brother,  Ishmael,  and  even  branded  that 
one  as  s  bastard.  The  Jews  and  Arabs,  there- 
fore, to-day,  compose  the  entire  Semitic  family; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  exclusion  and  the  ancient  prej- 
ndice  have  triumphed,  for  the  fatality  of  history 
has  brought  about  the  successive  disappearance  of 
all  these  civilizations  and  all  these  peoples  which 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  rejected  as  im- 
pure and  tainted  with  idolatry.  —  The  moral  life 
of  the  Semitic  race  has  been  at  once  the  most  ex- 
alted and  the  simplest  known  to  man.  Bom  under 
a  tent,  reared  in  the  desert,  and  grown  up  in  the 
habits  of  nomadic  life,  it  has  ever  ignored  the 
complicated  methods  of  life  of  other  races.  It 
knows  bat  one  sentiment,  religious  sentiment; 
bnt  one  life,  the  life  of  conscience.  This  simplic- 
ity of  soul  has  engendered  an  extraordinary  social 
(impilcity:  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  one  another 
among  the  Semitic  races  are  at  once  the  closest 
and  the  freest  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The 
Shemite  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  polit- 
iaU  $tate,  he  has  no  idea  of  a  civil  power  distinct 
from  the  religious  power,  of  a  society  distinct 
from  the  family,  of  rights  and  duties  proceeding 
frcHn  any  other  source  than  God.  Man  has  no  mas- 
ter above  him  but  Qod,  and  on  earth  he  owes  obe- 


dience only  to  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  life, 
and  who  are  subject  to  the  same  master  as  him- 
self. Religion,  therefore,  is  everything  in  this 
Semitic  society;  the  fatherland  is  the  temple,  the 
nation  is  the  family,  the  king  is  Ood,  the  law 
which  pmiishes  crime  is  the  same  as  that  which 
admonishes  the  conscience.  Theocracy  is  the 
natuml  form  of  government  of  such  a  race;  and 
this  it  has  never  abandoned  either  in  the  most 
brilliant  or  the  most  perilous  moments  of  its  his- 
tory. The  same  genius  everywhere  attends  the 
Shemite,  whether  he  be  nomadic  or  sedentary; 
whether  he  live  under  a  tent  or  in  a  city,  whether 
he  be  a  shepherd  or  conqueror,  whether  he  lead  a 
patriarchal  life  or  bo  the  founder  of  empires.  The 
Hebrew  monarchy  never  was  a  monarchy  after 
the  oriental  fashion,  and  the  kings  o^  Israel  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  prevail  over  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  the  ancient  master  of  their  people.  The 
Arabian  conquest  and  the  establishment  of  the 
societies  introduced  by  Islamism  wrought  no 
change  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Semitic  intellect, 
and  failed  to  teach  it  to  dietinguish  between  polit- 
ical power  and  religious  power,  between  the  citizen 
and  the  believer.  The  caliphate  was  the  grand 
expression  of  this  genius,  powerless  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  a  state  under  any  but  a  theo<:ratic 
form.  —  This  synthetic  genius  of  a  single  shoot, 
this  inability  to  divide  man,  enabled  the  Semitic 
race  to  conceive  and  preserve  their  religion  free 
from  all  alteration,  which  religion  became  that  of 
the  human  race.  All  the  feelings  of  the  Semitic 
race  concentrating  into  one,  that  one  acquired 
extraordinary  depth,  elevation  and  power.  The 
men  of  the  Semitic  race  not  serving  two  masters, 
God  took  entire  possession  of  them,  and  while  the 
sojourn  in  the  desert  separated  them  from  the  briU- 
iant,  voluptuous  or  terrible  visions  of  nature,  the 
vision  of  their  sovereign  master  was  revealed  to 
them  in  all  his  majesty  and  all  his  grandeur.  The 
Shemite,  therefore,  was  able,  for  all  these  reasons, 
to  conceive  God  as  an  infinite  and  all-powerful 
Being,  immutable  and  eternal,  one  and  perfect, 
as  a  pure  spirit,  master  of  the  world,  with  which 
he  has  no  affinity  of  nature  or  of  substance. 
This  idea,  which  some  of  our  modem  metaphy- 
sicians may  even  consider  narrow  and  arid,  but 
which  astonishes  us  by  its  moral  elevation  and  its 
abstract  grandeur  and  purity,  when  we  contrast  it 
with  the  imaginative  conceptions  and  the  coarse 
and  deformed  symbols  of  other  peoples,  im- 
pressed the  Semitic  tribes  themselves,  just  as  it 
has  impressed  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
which  has  finally  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  its 
faith,  and  inspired  the  Shemites  with  a  pride 
which  has  always  manifested  itself  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  races,  and  in  a  contempt  for  other 
religions.  They  exerted  their  every  power  to  pre- 
serve their  religion  pure  from  all  idolatry,  and 
tliey  found  powerful  auxiliaries  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
social  state  and  in  their  proximity  to  the  desert. — 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  belong 
to  the  Japhetic  or  Indo-Qermanic  races.     This 
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name  of  Indo-Ckrmanic  has  been  given  them  by 
comparative  philology,  which  lias  established  the 
relaUoDship  of  nearly  all  the  European  nations 
by  the  analogy  of  their  different  languages  with 
the  sacred  language  of  India,  the  Sanscrit.  This 
analogy  once  established,  the  consequence  was 
easily  drawn;  since  the  Sanscrit  was  the  common 
source  of  the  languages  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Europe,  these  peoples  must  evidently  have  sprung 
from  a  common  source,  and  are  all  but  branches 
of  the  race  whose  language  the  Sanscrit  was. 
What  was  this  race?  and  what  country  did  it  first 
inhabit?  The  most  recent  researches  in  ethnology 
and  philology  have  established  the  fact  that  tliis 
part  of  the  great  Caucasian  family  from  which 
the  Indo-Germanic  races  have  sprung,  inhabited 
that  part  -of  Asia  which  extends  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  Bactriana,  and  was  divided  into  two 
great  tribes,  the  Aryans  and  the  Iranians.  The 
Aryans  are  the  source  of  the  superior  classes  of 
Hindostan,  which  country  they  conquered;  the 
Iranians  have  continued  even  to  the  present  time 
almost  without  admixture  in  Persia,  of  which 
country  they  still  form  the  chief  population. 
Everything  that  is  of  any  capital  importance  to 
us,  in  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  east,  every- 
thing that  interests  our  imagination  in  the  history 
of  Asia,  everything  of  oriental  origin  that  has 
contributed,  ehher  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our 
modern  life,  comes  to  us  from  these  ancestors  of 
our  race.  The  aristocratic  system  of  caste,  Brah- 
manism,  and  later  on,  Buddhism,  are  the  work 
of  men  of  the  Aryan  race;  the  vast  undertaking 
of  the  military  and  administrative  monarchy  of 
ancient  Persia,  and  the  religion  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples, are  the  work  of  men  of  the  Iranian  race. 
—  The  Japhetic  race,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
most  movable  and  the  most  inventive  of  all  the 
races,  seems  to  have  early  felt  the  love  of  enter- 
prise and  adventure.  If  we  would  present,  under 
a  brief  and  poetic  form,  wliat  our  imagination  per- 
ceives confusedly  in  these  remote  ages,  we  must 
take  as  symbols  of  the  genius  of  our  ancestors, 
two  characters  in  the  great  tragedy  of  .ifischylus, 
who  knew  some  of  the  secrets  of  some  of  the 
origins  of  our  race,  Prometheus  and  lo,  two 
victims  of  ambition,  adventure  and  enterprise. 
Prometheus  admirably  symbolizes  the  boldness 
of  invention  of  the  Japhetic  race;  and  the  wild 
course  of  lo,  goaded  by  the  breeze-fly,  their  long- 
ing for  emigration  and  travel;  and,  if  the  word 
be  not  too  mean  to  use  in  speaking  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, I  would  freely  add,  the  mania  for  change  of 
place  which  seems  to  have  possessed  our  barba- 
rous ancestors.  The  same  love  of  conquest  which 
urged  on  the  Aryans  in  India,  impelled,  at  differ- 
ent times,  other  tribes  of  the  Japhetic  race  into 
Europe,  and  many  successive  emigrations,  the 
dates  of  which  are  uncertain,  landed  them  upon 
that  continent,  until  at  length  they  gained  entire  < 
possession  of  it.  The  actual  descendants  of  the 
peoples  who  effected  these  old  migrations  are  di- 
vided into  innumerable  families,  but  they  may 
be  all  ranked  under  five  principal  heads:  the 


Celtic  race,  the  Gkrmanic  race,  the  Slavic  race, 
the  Latin  race,  and  the  Greek  race.  —  None  of 
these  races  is  to-day  free  from  admixture.  Mid  in 
some  of  them  the  primitive  type  and  gemos  of 
the  race  have  almost  entirely  disaiqteaied  before 
the   frequency  and  violence  of   croeaings  with 
other  races.      Thus,   the  Latin  race,   the  slock 
from  which  the  Italian  nation  of  to-day  has  come, 
has  been  singularly  changed  for  the  worse  by  the 
admixture  of  Oreek,  German,  Ligurian  and  Gal- 
lic blood  which  it  underwent  in  the  course  of  its 
long  history;  in  France  the  Celtic  blood  has  been 
intermingled  with  Roman  and  German  blood;  in 
Spain  the  Iberian,  with  Gothic  and  Moorish  blood; 
the  Germanic  tribes,  especially  in  the  extreme  lim- 
its'of  the  vast  country  which  they  inhabit,  have 
received  a  strong  infusion  of  Slavic  blood;   and 
the  Slaves,  subject  to  an  influx  of  German  and 
Greek  blood,  mingled  with  Mongolian  and  Ougro- 
Finnish,  can  scarcely  l>e  said  to  be  any  purer  than 
the  others,  although  they  are  the  latest  comen 
among  the  civilized  nations,  and  tbor  primitiTe 
type  should,  in  consequence,  be  less  worn  out 
than  that  of  their  sistei;  races,  by  the  &tigues  of 
history  and  the  labor  of  centiuies.  —  The  otdest 
in  the  civilization  of  the  races  of  Europe,  is  the 
Greek  or  Ionian  race,  the  sons  of  Javan  (lonians), 
as  the'  Bible  calls  them,  a  race  which  succeeded, 
on  Hellenic  soil,  to  a  race  called  Pelasgic     Next 
after  the  Semitic  race,  this  race  has  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  civilization.    If  hunoanity  owes 
all  its  religious  development  to  the  Semitic  race, 
it  owes  all  its  intellectual  development  to  the 
Greek  race.    It  truly  deserves  the  name  of  the 
chosen  race  among  the  Japhetic  nations,  as  did 
the  Jewish  people  among  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
They  are  the  true  sons  of  lo  and  Prometheus,  and 
when  we  see  the  mighty  gifts  which  their  imper- 
ishable works  still  present  to  our  admiration,  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  their  emigra- 
tion carried  off  the  cream  of  the  entire  youth  of 
the  great  Japhetic  family.    It  is  to  them  we  owe 
that  religion  of  polytheism,  that  brilliant  inven- 
tion of  poetic  and  graceful  minds,  which  subdued 
and  humanized  the  old  natural   reli^ons,  and 
which,   by   confounding  the  mysterious  forces 
of  the  world  with  human  force,  produced  that 
conception  of  the  poetic  ideal  which  has  since 
become  the  true  religion  of  all  poets ;  for  this 
conception  holds  the  same  place  in  literature  that 
the  dream  of  moral  perfection  does  in  religioo. 
It  was  the  Greek  race  that  transformed  the  bar- 
barous industries  of  primitive  times,  and  devel- 
oped the  flne  arts  out  of  the  useful  trades,  just  as 
it  had  developed  the  literary  ideal  from  the  religion 
of  nature.    In  all  intellectual  matters  we  reap  to- 
day the  benefits  of  Greek  civilization;  we  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  our  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  aztit- 
itecture  and  sculpture;  we  have  received  from  it 
our  philosophy;  and  half  the  literature  of  mod- 
ern Europe  is  but  an  offshoot  of  the  literature  of 
Greece.    Finally,  when 'Christianity  appeared  in 
the  world,  it  was  Greece  that  undertook  to  form 
lis  dogmas  for  it,  to  construct  its  metaphysKi, 
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ud  to  define  its  mysteries.    Christianity  owes  tbe 
specuiative  part  of  its  character  to  (he  Oreek 
nee,  as  it  owes  its  political  organization  to  the 
Roman  race.    It  was  the  Greek  race  also  that  in- 
stilled cirilization  into  the  barbaric  races,  against 
which  it  defended  the  Byzantine  empire  during  a 
thousand  years,  so  that  the  dvilization  of  tbe  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  past,  belongs  to  Greece; 
for  the  Slaves,  who  threaten  Europe  with  a  renew- 
al or  malring  over  again,  represent  the  Byzan- 
tine civilization,  and  consequently  the  Oreek  mind. 
Crushed  by  three  centuries  of  oppression,  invad- 
ed by  barbarism  which  has  incessantly  flowed 
in  upon  it  for  fifteen  centuries,  maned  by  ad- 
mixtures of  Slavic  and  Turkish  blood,  the  Greek 
race  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was;  nevertheless, 
we  still   recognize  in  the  modem  Greeks  the 
traits  of  tbe  ancient  type,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
ancient  genius  of  the  race,  just  as  we  recognize 
the  beauty  of  a  statue,  despite  the  mutilations 
which  it  has  recdved,  and  the  distinctness  of  a 
likeneas,  spite  of  the  rust  which  covers  it.  —  The 
Latins,  who  are  the  source  from  which  the  Italian 
people  sprang,  present  a  most  marked  contrast  to 
the  Oreek  race,  a  contrast  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  striUng  in  the  beginning,  and  which  is 
attested  by  the  differences  of  the  civilizations  of 
the  Cheeks  and  the  Romans.    As  the  Greek  race 
is  Uvdy,  pliable,  made  for  labor  and  intelligence, 
so  the  Latin  race  is  strong,  serious,  heavy,  made 
for  conquest,  domination  and  practical  interests. 
If  the  Oreek  race  has  the  appearance  of  being 
made  up  of  the  youth  of  the  Japhetic  race,  the 
Latin  race  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
of  an  emigration  of  sedate  men,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  serious  interests,  and  know  no  other 
sentiment  than  ambition,  half  sacerdotal  and  half 
waihke.    This  twofold  character  is  found  in  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  race;  through  Etruria  it  is  sa- 
cerdotal, through  Borne  it  is  warlike;  but  neither 
religion  nor  glory  is  its  end ;  with  it  everything 
speedily  takes  a  worldly  and  practical  turn.    It 
knows  only  force  and  interest;  but  how  well  it 
knows  these  I   It  was  Rome  that  created  the  organ- 
ization of  force  called  conquest,  and  that  organ- 
ization of  interests  called  administration.    But  it 
did  not  stop  here.    Inspired  by  its  rugged  and 
powerful  genius,  it  raised  its  concrete  notions  of 
force  and  interest  to  the  height  of  absolute  ab- 
stractions; it  created  the  metaphysics  of  force,  and 
ciUed  it  politics,  and  the  metaphysics  of  interest, 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  jurisprudence.    This 
instinct  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  overlook  even 
things  which  seem  most  opposed  to  it,  literature 
and  relipon.    Sacerdotal  rather  than  truly  relig- 
ious, as  soon  as  Christianity  was  presented  to  it, 
it  hastened  to  organize  it,  and  gave  to  it,  in  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  papacy,  its  own  political 
institutions.    The  essential  traits  of  this  profound- 
ly positive  genius  and  of  this  character  made  for 
domination  and  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  goods, 
are  found  again  in  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  modem  times,  bat  with  important  modifi- 
cations, brought  about  by  time,  the  accidents  of 


history  and  the  intermingling  of  races.  The 
centre  of  the  Latin  race  was  changed  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  transferred  to  Tuscany;  the  Ital- 
ian genius  gained  by  this  change  a  flexibility  and 
aptitude  for  ideality  which  it  did  not  possess  in 
ancient  times,  and  because  of  this  change,  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  to  Italy  more  than  to  any  other 
nation  for  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages  known  as  the  renaissance. 
—  The  Celtic"  race,  which  formerly  occupied  all 
of  Gaul  and  Great  Britain,  and  a  ^eat  part  of  the 
territories  of  Belgium  and  Helvetia,  can  not  now 
be  found  anywhere  in  a  pure  state  except  in  Ar- 
morica,  or  f^nch  Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  Shetland  and 
Hebrides  islands,  and  finally,  in  Ireland.  The 
domain  of  this  valiant,  imaginative,  sensitive  and 
adventiuous  race,  once  so  extensive,  is  now  re- 
duced to  this  mere  remnant  of  territory.  The 
Celts  are  the  most  interesting  and  unfortunate  of 
all  the  barbaric  races.  Their  conquerors,  exas- 
perated by  their  stubborn  resistance,  never  spared 
them,  but  always  pitilessly  tracked  them,  and  ex- 
terminated them  without  mercy.  This  race  o^«b 
its  cruel  destiny  in  part  to  its  very  qualities:  its 
extreme  sensitiveness  often  turned  into  harmful 
rage,  imprudent,  hasty  hatred,  and  capricious  sal- 
lies of  contempt,  while  it  on  the  other  hand,  easily 
engendered  despair,  discouragement  and  silent 
melancholy.  This  sensibility  explains  why  the 
Celts  have  never  been  able,  despite  their  valor,  to 
preserve  their  independence,  and  why,  after  hav- 
ing lost  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  cause  their 
masters  to  bid  them  welcome,  or  to  make  their 
subjection  the  starting  point  of  a  new  destiny. 
Conquered  races  have  been  known  to  govern  thdr 
conquerors,  like  the  Greeks,  or  to  use  the  masters 
which  fate  had  given  them,  like  the  Italians  gen- 
erally; but  the  Celts  have  never  been  capable  of 
such  miracles.  The  Celt  does  not  know  how  to 
control  his  emotions :  when  victorious,  he  aban- 
dons himseU  to  the  proud  intoxication  of  triumph; 
when  vanquished,  he  falls  into  a  mournful  despair, 
or  becomes  the  prey  of  a  frantic  rage  which  injiues 
only  himself  and  deprives  him  of  all  sympathy. 
To  this  extreme  sensibility  is  added  a  fine  and 
charming  imagination,  which  renders  him  the 
slave  of  fancies  and  of  habit,  and  thus  forms  a 
new  source  of  danger.  He  is  slow  to  accord  his 
esteem  or  love  to  political  or  religious  innovations; 
but  once  he  has  given  it,  it  is  given  for  centuries, 
and  he  will  not  abandon  anything  which  he 
has  set  his  heart  on,  even  when  experience  has 
condemned  it.  Thus  he  is  always  behind  the 
general  progress  of  civilization,  and  figures  in 
history  as  the  champion  of  lost  causes.  Of  all 
the  barbaric  races,  the  Celts  were  the  last  to  sub- 
mit to  Christianity,  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
conversion  seems  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
prompt  submission  of  the  Germanic  races  to  the 
new  religion.  The  papacy  encountered  in  them 
its  first  adversaries,  and,  later,  its  most  devoted 
defenders;  the  French  monarchy  was  kept  con- 
stantly at  war  defending  itself  against  their  revolts 
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down  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1789;  yet  this  revolution  met  with  no  more  irrec- 
oncilable enemies  than  the  Vendeaus  and  Bre- 
tons; and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Highlanders  prolonged  the 
contest  entered  into  in  England  between  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Protestant  dynasty. 
— The  Celtic  race  is  not  the  only  one  which  pre- 
serves itself  pure  and  unmixed  only  in  certain 
provinces  or  portions  of  territory;  tfie  same  is  true 
of  the  Iberian  race,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Spain  and  probably  of  Portugal,  and 
which  has  continued  in  its  purity  only  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Basque  provinces.  Are 
the  Iberians  an  Indo-Germanic  or  an  Ougrian 
or  Finnish  race?  Opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
question  is  a  dodbtf  ul  one.  Some  ethnologists, 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  characters  of  the 
Basque  language,  say  that  the  Iberians  belong  to 
the  Finnish  race;  others  see  in  them  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  However  this  may  be, 
frequent  interminglings  seem  to  have  occurred  at 
an  early  period  between  the  Iberians  and  the 
Celts,  and  the  mixed  race  thus  produced,  the 
Celtiberians,  constitutes,  to  a  great  extent  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  the  genius 
of  the  Iberian  race  is  very  different  from,  that  of 
the  Celts;  the  two  races  have  little  more  than  one 
trait  in  common,  a  fierce  valor ;  but  this  valor 
manifested  itself  among  the  Iberians  from  the 
earliest  ages  with  a  gloomy  energy  and  a  firmness 
of  resistance  entirely  unknown  to  the  adventur- 
ous and  brilliant  courage  of  the  Celtic  race.  — 
The  mixture  of  the  Latin  race  with  the  Celtic  and 
Iberian  races  produced  the  nations  of  central 
Europe,  which  are  without  distinction  called  Lat- 
in nations,  notwithstanding  the  well-defined  dif- 
ferences of  their  inhabitants.  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy  constitute  this  class.  The 
basis  of  the  population  of  Spain  has  remained 
Iberian,  and  that  of  the  population  of  France, 
Gallic ;  the  admixture  of  Roman  or  Qermanic 
blood  has  not  so  changed  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  as  to  render  them  unrecognizable,  and 
it  is  easy  to  observe  in  the  soldiers  of  modem 
France  the  descendants  of  those  Galatians  who 
raised  their  swords  aloft  when  it  thundered  to 
hold  up  the  heavens  if  they  should  fall,  as  it  is 
also  easy  to  recognize  the  descendants  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Numantia  in  the  defenders  of  Sara- 
gossa.  The  action  of  the  Latin  race  upon  the 
two  nations  has  been  more  moral  than  physical; 
it  has  rendered  them  capable  of  discipline,  initi- 
ated them  into  a  higher  civilization,  and  neutral- 
ized and  even  destroyed  the  fatality  of  blood  and 
the  obstacles  of  instinct.  Thanks  to  this  initiation, 
the  Celtic  genius  especially,  crushed  or  impotent 
everywhere  else,  developed  in  Prance,  and  gave 
to  the  world  all  that  it  contained.  At  once  ad- 
venturous and  fond  of  routine,  utopist  and  retro- 
grade, violently  revolutionary,  and  conservative  to 
the  extreme,  the  enemy  of  tradition  and  the  slave 
of  habit,  idealistic  and  skeptical,  quick  to  under- 
take and  easily  discouraged,  the  French  clearly 


manifest  all  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
Celtic  race.    But  what  a  marvelous  transforma- 
tion these  characteristics  have  undergone  1     The 
lively  sensibility  of  the  Celt  has  been  changed  into- 
a  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice;  his  love  of  habit 
has  become  a  sentiment  of  patriotism ;  his  lively, 
pure,  moral,  elevated  imagination,  the  most  moral. 
most  elevated  and  most  truly  religious  of  all  the 
barbaric  races,  has  translated  itself  into  a  literature 
of  a  noble,  moral,  abstract,  refined  and  idealistic 
character,  disdaining  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  blood,  and  loving  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
to  such  a  point  as  to  forget  their  reality.     Thus 
the  least  carnal  of  the  barbaric  races  has  product, 
under  the  influence  of  Latin  discipline,  the  most 
idealistic  nation  in  the  world.     France  is  the 
champion  pa/r  exeellenee  of  absolute  causes  and  of 
moral  interests.    She  has  successively  given  to  the 
world  the  ideal  of  all  the  institutions  and  the  moral 
theory  of  all  the  governments  which  have  appeared, 
one  after  another,  during  the  past  fifteen  hundred 
years.    She  has  been  the  champion  par  exeeOaue  of 
the  papacy,  that  moral  ideal  of  the  Catholic  churtdi; 
she  drew  from  the  feudal  system  the  ideal  of 
chivalry,  she  conceived  the  ideal  of  monarchy,, 
she  produced  in  Calvinism  the  most  absolute  and 
most  metaphysical  form  of  reformed  Christianity; 
finally,  she  conceived,  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  ideal  of  the  government  of  human  societies 
based  upon  absolute  right  and  abstract  reason,  and 
not  upon  the  fatality  of  circumstances  and  the 
contingency  of  human  events.    After  Greece  and 
Rome,  no  country  has  done  more  for  humanity 
than  France.  —  The  Germanic  race  is  the  most 
I>owerful,  materially,  of  all  the  races.     It  not  only 
occupies  till  the  vast  territory  known  in  Europe 
as  Germany,  but  it  embraces  also,  under  the  name 
of  the  Scandinavian  race,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    It  has  ever  been  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  this  race,  that  it   has  manifested   more  life 
at  its  extremities  than  at  its  centre,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  its  metaphysicians,  realaed  tttdf 
outside  ittdf.     This  peci^iarity  is  an  essentially 
distinctive  mark  of  its  political,  if  not  of  its  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  history.     If  any  one  desires 
an  expression  of  the  political  genius  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  he  should  seek  it,  not  in  Germany, 
but  in  the  nations  which  have  sprung  from  it,  in 
the  branches  which  its  great  trunk  has  put  forth, 
England  and  the  United  States,  for  instance.    The 
idea  of  individual  liberty,  of  seU-govemment  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-reliance,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  contributions  the  Germanic   race   has 
made  to  the  world,  have  found  their  full  and 
entire  realization  in  Ehigland   and   the  United 
States.    The  material  conquest  of  the  globe  belongs 
more  to  this  race  than  to  any  other:  in  the  barbaric 
ages  they  were  the  most  intrepid  conquerors,  the 
best  f oimders  of  kingdoms,  and  displayed  faculties 
which  distinguished  them  as  rulers  and  governors; 
in  modem  times  they  make  the  most  active  mer- 
chants, the  most  adventurous  colonizers,  the  most 
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energetic  explorers  and  pioneers.     Moral  civili- 
zation owes  more  to  other  races;  material  civiliza- 
tion owes  as  much  to  none;  for  no  other  has  done 
so  much  in  the  way  of  discovery,  in  the  conquest 
Hnd  transformation  of  our  globe.    Its  profound 
genius  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  with  this  polit- 
ical destiny ;  but  upon  close  consideration,  the 
contradiction  disappears.     This  genius  seems  to  be 
unreal  and  mystic;  at  bottom,  it  studies  only  man 
and  nature,  and,  profoundly  practical  even  in  met- 
aphysical revery  and  specidation,  it  seeks  only  to 
penetrate  into  hidden  realities,  to  separate  real 
from  apparent  truth,  and  to  comprehend  the  inner 
structure  of  objects.    The  end  of  Germanic  specu- 
lation is  to  penetrate  the  soil  of  thought  to  its  very 
tnfa  in  order  to  explain  the  brilliant  vegetation 
that  appears  at  its  surface.    Thus  it  is  that  Qer- 
many,  of  all  nations,  has  best  explained  man  to 
man,  has  best  demonstrated  how  he  thinks,  what 
instinctive  methods  he  employs,  what  are  the  un- 
consdons  processes  of  his  logic,  by  what  concate- 
nation his  visions  become  facts,  his  ideas  civiliza- 
tions, bis  phantoms  doctrines;  how  the  conditions 
of  his  existence  force  him  to  imagine  the  truth, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  express  himself  by  sym- 
bols.   The  practice  of  idf-gooemment,  the  con- 
quest of  the  material  world  and  the  revelation  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  moral  man :  such  is 
the  magniflcent  part  of  the  Germanic  race  in  gen- 
eral civilization.  —  The  Slavic  race  ia  the  most 
widely  diffused  race  of  modem  Europe.    It  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  peoples  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  Magyars, 
who  belong  to  the  Ougrian  race,  and  of  a  few 
Wallachians  scattered  here  and  there,  especially 
in  Transylvania,  who  belong  to  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  are  the  descendants  of  Latin  col- 
onies of  the  empire  established  in  Dacis;  the  Dal- 
nuuians,  the  Illyrians,  the  Serbians,  the  Croatians, 
the  Czechs,  etc. ;  the  peoples  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
known  as  Greco-Slaves,  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
Althoogh  the  youngest  of  the  European  races,  it 
hag  not  escaped  intermixture  any  more  than  the 
others;  in  Russia  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
Mongolian  and  Finnish  blood;  in  Poland,  of  Sar- 
matian  blood;  and  in  other  parts,  of  Turkish,  Greek 
and  Germanic  blood.     Some  peoples,  the  Cossacks 
for  example,  are  a  mixture  of  several  races.    The 
Slavic  race  has  penetrated  very  far,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  was  the  warlike  and  invading  race 
far  exuSUeTiee.    It  required  all  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many to  check  its  inroads;  and  the  history  of  the 
German  empire  for  several  centuries  is  merely 
a  history  of  the  resistance  of  the  west  to  this  per- 
manent inimdation  of   the  Slaves,  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  threatened  the  young  civili- 
zation of  Latin  Europe,  overran  and  destroyed 
tbe  old  civilization  of  eastern  Europe.    Prussia, 
for  example,  is  the  product  of  an  inundation  of 
Slaves  restrained  by  Germanic  barriers,  and  the 
German  empire  became  powerful  only  after  the 
two  great  Slavic  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages, 
Bohemia   and   Poland,  were  conquered   or  en- 
feebled.    The   Slaves  are  the  last  comers  into 


history,  which  they  ardently  aspire  to  take  full 
possession  of,  in  order  to  inscribe  their  name  on  its 
pages  with  the  names  of  their  elder  brothers  in  civil- 
ization. Each  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe- 
has  aspired  to  political  preponderance,  and  has 
obtained  it  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time. 
This  is  now  the  ambition  of  the  Slaves,  who  have 
begun,  in  Russia,  the  realization  of  their  mighty 
dream.  The  Slavic  genius  is  remarkably  mild, 
social,  subtle,  imaginative,  mystical,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  genius  of  the  other  European 
races.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  what  benefits 
civilization  will  be  indebted  to  this  latent  genius 
in  poste,  but  we  may,  however,  foresee,  that,  if  the 
idea  of  fraternity  is  to  be  transformed  into  insti- 
tutions and  introduced  into  the  ]X>litical  life  of 
nations  as  thpse  of  equality  and  liberty  have  been 
already  introduced,  hiunanity  will  owe  this  result 
to  the  Slavic  race,  which  understands  this  senti- 
ment more  profoundly  than  any  of  the  other  races, 
just  as  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races  best  understand 
equality,  and  the  Saxon  race  liberty.  —  We  have 
now  reached  the  end  of  this  long  description  of  the 
various  races  of  the  hunum  family.  What  con- 
clusions shall  we  draw  from  what  we  have  stated  f 
Shall  we  admit  that  these  families,  irremediably 
separated  by  their  genius,  are  condemned  by  the 
fatality  of  Uieir  instincts  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  time  in  a  state  of  aggression,  or  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  melted  into  a  closer  and  a  closer 
tmionf  History,  which  we  have  just  consulted, 
teaches  us  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  a  law 
of  humanity,  that  they  do  not  preserve  their  pu- 
rity but  in  the  barbarous  state  and  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  bar- 
riers of  their  different  genius  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  break  through  than  the  physical  barriers 
of  blood.  The  races  understand  one  another, 
when  crossed  one  with  another,  and  thus  discover 
that  the  differences  which  constitute  race  are  but 
secondary,  and  that  men  have  the  same  souls  just 
as  they  have  tbe  same  bodies.  What  differenco 
does  it  make  that  the  Shemite  was  the  only  one 
that  conceived  the  idea  of  one  God?  If  all  the 
rest  were  capable  of  understanding  that  great 
idea,  we  must  conclude  that  their  instincts  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Shemite.  Buddhism 
clearly  bears  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  mind, 
and  the  Mongolian  genius  is  certainly  earthly  and 
hard;  but  we  must  admit  that  this  genius  pos- 
sessed at  least  some  predisposition  that  destined  it 
to  understand  the  religion  of  Buddha;  in  what, 
therefore,  is  the  Mongolian  race  irremediably  sep- 
arated from  the  race  which  conceived  the  religion 
which  it  adopted?  Christianity  is  of  Hebrew  ori- 
gin, and  still  tbe  nations  of  Indo-Germanic  origin 
have  found  it  conformable  to  their  nature,  since 
they  have  embraced  it.  Chivalry  is  undoubtedly 
conformable  to  the  instincts  of  all  nations,  since 
all  nations  recognized  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Self- 
government  is  of  Germanic  origin;  still,  we  see 
that  to-day  all  nations  have  an  equal  inclination 
to  adopt,  practice  and  love  it.  There  are  differ- 
ences, however,  but  if  we  examine  them  closely. 
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we  will  find  that  they  exist  more  especially  in  the 
secondary  faculties  or  inferior  part  of  the  genius 
of  nations;  after  all,  men  are  separated  only  by 
the  eyil  instincts  and  vices  of  their  natures.  They 
are  all  united  and  understand  one  another  by  the 
superior  part  of  their  souls.  Thus,  this  great 
question  of  race  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  mor- 
als; the  differences  in  the  genius  of  difiterent  na- 
tions are  reduced  to  mere  shades;  and  history  pro- 
claims the  moral  unity  of  the  human  race  with 
still  greater  certainty  than  science  proclaims  its 
unity  of  flesh  and  blood. 

flUiLE  MONT&GUT. 

RADICALISM.  One  may  be  radical,  that  is  to 
say,  aisoiute,  in  all  opinions,  in  the  monarchical 
as  weU  as  in  the  republican  party;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  words  radicalism  and  radicals  are 
applied  to  democratic  doctrines  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, and  to  their  adherents.  It  has  long 
been  said  that  extremes  meet:  consequently,  they 
are  equally  false;  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 
Hence  those  who  claim  the  designation  of  radieali 
are  to  be  boldly  condemned.  They  wish  to  go  to 
the  tiery  end,  being  aware  or  ignorant  (either  sup- 
position is  equally  unfavorable  to  them)  that  the 
end  is  an  abyss,  i  We  are  less  severe  toward  those 
who  are  called  radicals  by  their  opponents.  In 
that  case  the  question  is  often  only  one  of  degree, 
of  relation ;  according  to  the  point  of  view  at 
which  one  is  placed,  it  will  be  as  correct  to  con- 
sider the  latter  very  backward,  as  the  former  very 
advanced.  We  should  never  stop  at  party  names, 
but  seek  to  penetrate  to  the  foundation  of  things. 
—  Radicalism  is  characterized  less  by  its  princi- 
ples than  by  the  manner  of  their  application.  Its 
political  doctrine  is  that  of  democracy,  and  aa  a 
general  thing  liberal  men  will  approve  of  it. 
Who  would  raise  the  slightest  objection  against 
Uberty,  egtuiUty,  fraternity,  against  mMoiuil  toter- 
eigtUy,  the  retponsOnUty  of  power,  univeraal  suffrage 
even  ?  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  liberty  7 
Should  it  be  the  universal  leveling  of  all  social 
enjoyments  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  classes  T 
Should  fraternity  encourage  idleness  and  vice  ? 
Should  national  sovereignty  or  the  responsibility 
of  power  constitute  a  permanent  insurrection,  and 
take  away  the  right  of  decision  from  peaceable 
majorities  to  confer  it  on  ambitious,  turbulent, 
audacious  minorities  ?  Does  universal  sufFrage 
admit  of  absolutely  no  limit  ?  Thus  political 
formulas  lend  themselves  to  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation, and  radicalism  has  its  own;  but  it  is, 
above  all,  the  manner  of  its  application  which 
characterizes  it.  It  knows  only  one  method  of 
procedure,  which  is  to  make  a  tabvia  rata,  to  clear 
away  the  ground  in  order  to  raise  on  it  a  new 
structure  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Is  it  not  as 
unreasonable  to  wish  to  break  the  chain  of  the 
ages,  as  to  condemn  all  the  accused  in  a  lump,  to 
declare  all  diseases  incurable,  to  claim  to  know, 
to  foresee  everything,  and  even,  which  has  actu- 
ally happened,  to  wish  to  change  the  nature  of 
things?  —  Nature  never  makes  a  tabvla  rata.    She 


does  not  proceed  by  fits  and  starts,  bat  by  afeiw 
and  continuous  development,  and  loeiety  Uat^  U  a 
product  of  nature.    Can  any  one  deny  it  T    WQl 
any  one  question  that  society  is  composed  of  men 
endowed  with  reason,  and  often  swayed  by  pas- 
sion?   Does  any  one  think  that  this  reason  can 
be  curbed,  these  passions  silenced,  by  a  decree, 
however  solemn  the  deliberation  and  promul^tion 
of  it  may  have  been?    Nothing  lasting  is  estab- 
lished by  sudden  or  extreme  measures.     Pint. 
because  such  measures  clash  with  recdved  opin- 
ions, established  interests,  opinions  and  interests 
which  have  often  their  raitm  ^etre,  and  which 
have  a  rig^t  to  demand  consideration.     But  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  radical  meaa- 
ures  lies  mainly  in  the  complex  nature  of  man. 
He  has  necessities,  aspirations,  multiple  dutiea, 
often  contradictory ;  you  can  not  fully  satisfy  aome 
without,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  injuring  others. 
—  Radicalism  is  generally  wedded  to  a  few  prin- 
ciples, sometimes  to  a  single  one,  to  which  it  re- 
fers everything,  and  which  it  wojild  wish  to  ad^>t 
to  everything.    Now,  the  infinite  variety  of  social 
facts  are  neither  caused  nor  explained  solely  by 
the  principles  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  a  rad- 
ical party;  th^  facts  overflow  in  every  direction, 
and  force  alone  can  compel  them  to  return  within 
their  bounds.    But  radicalism  does  not  draw  back 
before  violence.    It  is  as  absolute  in  its  doctrines 
as  the  despot  the  most  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  rights  conferred  on  him  by  his  hereditary 
power.  —  It  is  by  this  absolutism,  which  is  always 
found  united  to  narrowness  of  views,  that  rad- 
icalism is  distinguished  from  liberalism  (which 
see),  with  which  it  has,  however,  some  principles 
in  common.    Absolutism  prevents  all  progress, 
and  narrowness  of  view  renders  a  lasting  founda- 
tion impossible,  for  it  does  not  permit  aU  the  im- 
portant circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  produces  a  certain  social  blindness,  wluch 
makes  those  afficted  by  it  incapable  of  serving  as 
guides.    Thus,  even  should  the  radicals  have  prin- 
ciples identical  with  those  of  the  liberals,  Uiey 
would  differ  from  them  by  their  tendency  to  ab- 
straction,  to  idealization :  they  would  see  the 
mathematical  line,  surface  or  body,  where,  with 
the  liberals,  the  roil  line,  surface  or  body  shoold 
be  seen,  with  all  the  qualities  and  defects  givm 
them  by  nature.  —  tt  is  perhaps  for  all  these 
reasons  that  Rohmer  (see  Pabtibs,  Poutical) 
attributes  to  radicalism  the  character  of  the  boy: 
it  has  the  same  capacity  as  well  as  the  same  de- 
fects.   It  is  enthusiastic,  imaginative,  to  a  certaia 
extent  generous,  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  pursuing 
a  single  idea,  and  pursuing  it  frantically,  without 
regard  to  the  evils  caused  by  the  efforts  to  realize 
it.    Happily,  the  idea  pursued  is  often  a  good 
one,  the  realization  of  which,  even  if  somewhat 
dearly  bought,  compensates  m(»e  or  leas  fw  the 
ills  which  it  has  caused.    Only  one  thing  remains 
to  be  desired,  namely,  that  the  end  be  not  attained 
with  such  violence  as  to  go  beyond  it  and  give 
rise  to  a  reaction  wliich  shall  call  everything  into 
question  again.  Maubice  Block. 
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OBf  ot.    Of  all  the  factors  that  have  contributed, 
during  this  century,  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  to 
the  increase  of  material  comfort,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  information  and  knowledge,  the  rail- 
way playa  the  most  prominent  part.    It  has  wid- 
ened the  field  for  the  division  of  employments;  it 
hu  cheapened  production ;   it  has  promoted  ex- 
change, and  has  facilitated  intercommunication. 
In  its  aggregate  it  represents  a  larger  investment 
of  capital  than  any  other  branch  of  human  activ- 
ity; and  the  service  that  it  renders  and  has  ren- 
dered to  society  is,  both  from  industrial  and  com- 
mercial points  of  view,  greater  than  is  rendered 
by  any  other  single  service  to  which  men  devote 
their  activities.  —  Down  to  a  very  recent  period 
in  his  history,  man  was  remitted  to  water  routes 
mainly  for  the  transportation  of  goods.    Hlgra- 
tioa  of  hunters  and  diepherds  could  and  did  take 
place  over  land  from  zone  to  zone  even  without 
roads ;  but  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods, 
such  as  form  the  bulk  of  the  consumption  of  man- 
kind, after  the  agricultural  period  had  fairly  set 
in,  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  water  ways. 
The  lands  bordering  rivers  and  shores  were  there- 
fore the  first  to  be  populated  by  agricultural  tribes, 
which,  by  establishing  communication  with  other 
tribes  by  means  of  the  waterways,  started  an  ex- 
change of  products.     Primitive  commerce  thus 
took  its  origin  along  the  lines  of  rivers  and  the  la- 
goons of  coasts,  occupied  by  tribes  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  civilization  in  its  developed 
fonn.  —  History  gives  us  accounts  of  Assyrian 
and  Persian  roads  that  were  at  best  not  more  than 
200  miles  in  length,  which  were  built  for  military 
purposes  mainly.     The  Oreeks  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  great  highways;  the  roads  to 
Olympia  and    Delphos   comparing  unfavorably 
with  the  roads  subsequently  built  by  the  Romans. 
Home  was  the  first  nation  that  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  highways;  and  its  great  conquests  of 
6anl,  Alemanin  and  of  Britain,  were  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  genius  of  the  Romans  for  road  build- 
ing as  to  their  prowess  and  skill  in  arms.    The 
load  made  the  forest  insecure  to  the  barbarian. 
From  the  fight  in  the  ambush  the  road  compelled 
the  fight  in  the  open,  and  gave  to  the  higher  civ- 
iUxation  an  immense  advantage  over  the  more 
primitive  arms  and  the  absence  of  tactical  knowl- 
edge of  less  civilized  man.    The  road,  therefore, 
Vii  the  means  of  conquest  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarism  in  the  pre-Christian  era.  —  In 
the  shape  of  the  railway,  the  road  has  become  the 
principal  lever  in  man's  conquest  over  want,  dis- 
tress from  the  accidents  of  birth  in  locality,  and 
the  disadvantages  arising  therefrom.    It  has  dif- 
fused civilization,  and  has  distributed  the  com- 
modities of  any  one  part  of  the  civilized  world 
over  every  other  part,  so  that  wants  and  satisfac- 
tions become  substantially  equalized  throughout 
the  industrial  world.     Famine  and  great  general 
Stress  become  impossible;  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way a  large  degree  of  well-being  has,  with  but 
■Bght  modifications,  mainly  due  to  man's  mistaken 


legislation,  been  diffused  all  over  the  world.  — 
The  story  of  the  mechanical  means  by  which,  in 
times  within  the  memory  of  men  of  middle  age, 
this  great  revolution  was  wrought,  has  been  so 
often  told,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
peat it  here;  and  yet  the  requirements  of  the  title 
of  this  article  make  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
briefly  recounted  once  more.  —  To  England  the 
world  owes  the  railway.  In  the  coal  districts  of 
the  north  of  England,  rails  of  wood  were  laid 
during  the  last  century  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  friction  caused  by  pulling  the  coal 
cart  from  the  wordings  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
About  1767  ca^t-iron  rails  were  introduced.  Stone 
props,  instead  of  timber,  were  used  by  Outram 
for  supporting  the  ends  of  the  rails;  hence  the 
term,  still  used  in  England,  of  tram  roads.  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1820,  Murdock,  Trevcthick  and 
Gray  made  experiments  in  steam  engines.  The 
modem  railway,  however,  both  by  common  con- 
sent and  as  the  verdict  of  engineering  specialists, 
owes  its  origin,  as  a  success  in  transportation,  to 
Qeorge  Stephenson,  who  built  engine  No.  1  for 
the  Stockton  &  Darlington  railway,  which  was 
originally  organized  as  a  horse  railroad,  but  which 
was  authorized  in  1828  to  use  steam  as  a  motive 
force.  Stephenson  himself  acted  as  the  engineer 
on  the  opening  of  the  steam  railroad  line  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1825.  Following  this,  came 
the  opening  of  the  Manchester  &  Liverpool  rail- 
way in  1880,  the  first  engine  of  which  was  also 
built  by  Stephenson,  and  which  from  the  outset 
not  only  proved  the  success  of  the  railway  in  the 
transporting  of  persons  and  goods,  but  also  showed 
it  to  be  a  financial  success  to  its  promoters  and 
stockholders  in  their  investment  of  capital.  With- 
in the  first  year  aftjer  the  opening  of  the  Manches- 
ter &  Liverpool  line,  upward  of  600,000  passengers 
were  carri^. — That  the  railway  was  not  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition  would  almost  go 
without  saying.  The  large  interest  in  the  stage 
coaches  had  either  to  be  conciliated,  bought  off, 
or  fought.  The  canal  proprietors,  who  had  just 
gotten  well  under  way  with  their  canal  projects, 
and  were  making  considerable  sums  of  money 
out  of  them,  when  this  formidable  rival  appeared 
upon  the  field,  were  opposed  to  the  competition 
of  the  railway.  In  the  third  place,  the  rich  land- 
ed proprietor  regarded  the  railway  as  a  devour- 
ing monster,  which  would  not  only  destroy  the 
value  of  his  fields,  but  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy his  game  preserves  and  his  beautiful  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  rich  landed  proprietor  opposed  the  railway. 
But  stronger  than  all  these  special  interests  in 
opposition  to  the  railway,  was  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  English  people,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  "British  Quarterly  Review,"  in  the 
words,  "  We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of 
Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon 
one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going 
at  such  a  rate."  —  London  was  first  connected  by 
rail  with  the  interior  of  England  in  1888,  when  the 
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through  line  to  Birmingham  was  completed. 
From  tliat  time  forth  English  railways  rapidly 
developed,  so  that  at  the  close  of  1881  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of 
18,180  miles  in  a  country  of  120,000  square  miles 
in  area ;  representing  a  total  capitalization  of 
£746,000,000,  and  carrying  annually  628,000,000 
I>a8sengers,  with  yearly  receipts  of  564,000,000. 

—  The  success  of  tho  Stockton  &  Darlington  ex- 
periment produced  in  the  United  States  a  greater 
effect  than  it  did  in  England.  Before  the  Liver- 
pool &  Manchester  line  was  built,  in  18S0,  many 
lines  of  rail  were  already  projected  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  early  as  1885  what  is-now  the  New 
Tork  Central  system  was  begun  to  be  built  under 
the  charter  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  railroad. 
In  1827  Massachusetts  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  caused  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  most  practicable  routes  for  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river  at  or 
near  Albany.  Two  reports  were  made  by  these 
-commissioners  in  the  winter  of  1829,  giving  a  sur- 
rey of  the  road,  accompanied  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  make  the  commencement  of  the 
railroad  on  both  the  routes  at  the  charge  of  the 
-commonwealth.  In  1830  and  1881  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Providence 
railroad  companies  were  cliartered,  and  in  1882 
work  was  already  under  way  to  connect  Boston 
with  New  Tork.  Pennsylvania  started  its  rail- 
way system  in  1827,  and  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  in  1828.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad 
system  was  commenced  in  1828.  In  1830,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  first  rail- 
road line  in  England,  railways  were  being  opened 
in  the  United  States  in  every  direction.  —  The 
jrrowth  of  the  railway  system  in  the  United  States 
is  best  indicated  by  the  facts,  that  in  1828  there 
were  three  miles  of  railway  ;  in  1880,  forty-one 
miles ;  in  1840,  2.200 ;  in  1850,  7,500 ;  in  1860, 
29,000  ;  in  1870,  49,000  ;  in  1880,  93,671 ;  and  at 
the  close  of  1881,  104,813  miles.  In  1882  the  in- 
crease was  about  13,000  miles,  making  a  grand 
total  mileage  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1883,  of  about  115,000  miles  of  rail. 

—  The  capital  account  at  the  close  of  1881  shows 
a  total  of  $6,815,000,000.  Adding,  for  1882, 
$40,000  a  mile  for  about  18,000  miles,  increases 
the  total  capitalization  $520,000,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  about  $7,335,000,000.  —The  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in 
1881  amounted  to  $725,000,000,  $652,000,000  of 
which  was  from  freight  earnings,  and  $178,000,000 
from  passengers ;  resulting  in  the  payment  of 
«  dividend,  over  and  above  fixed  charges,  of 
$98,344,200  interest  on  the  bonds  absorlied,  of 
net  earnings  of  $276,664,119,  the  sum  total  of 
$128,587,802,  in  addition  to  what  went  into  other 
sources.  In  1881  the  tonnage  transported  was 
not  less  than  815,000,000.  — France  was  much 
slower  than  England  and  America  in  adopting 
the  railway  system.  Independent  of  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  race  is  not  so  alerl  in  adopting  labor- 
aaviog  contrivances  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  was 


a  cause  for  the  slower  adoption  of  the  railway  in 
that  country,  as  it  was  better  supplied  with  high- 
ways than  England,  and  transportation  charge* 
in  the  early  h^f  of  this  century  were  compara- 
tively much  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England. 
With  the  exception  of  some  few  small  lin^  there 
was  no  development  of  the  raOway  system  in 
France  until  about  1842,  when  nine  great  lines 
were  established,  which  subsequently  were  amal- 
gamated into  six.  These  at  the  present  day  divide 
and  occupy  between  them  substantially  the  whole 
French  twritoiy.  Besides  these,  however,  there 
are  a  few  state  lines  and  branch  roads  of  insignifi- 
cant importance.  The  names  of  these  six  great 
lines  are  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  De  tOuat  die  tttt 
d'OrleaJU,  Paru-Ljforu,  MedHerrarUe  and  dn-iBdi. 
The  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  France 
has  not  been  so  great  as  it  has  l)een  in  England  or 
the  United  States,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
—  The  railway  system  of  Belgium  is  2,000  mOes 
in  extent,  in  a  country  embracing  an  area  of  1 1,373 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the 
railway  mileage  in  Belgium  is  composed  of  lines 
worked  by  the  state,  and  one-third  by  private 
companies.  —  In  the  Netherlands,  with  an  ares  of 
18,000  square  miles,  there  are  1,280  miles  of  road, 
of  which  the  state  owns  680  miles,  and  private 
companies  600.  — Oermany,  Austria  and  Russia 
were  somewhat  behind  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  their  railway  development,  but  within  the 
last  decade  an  enormous  extension  in  their  devel- 
opment has  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  France  for  the  eastern  trade,  as  well 
as  for  the  piupose  of  military  operations  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  character.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  the  seizure  and  management  of  the 
railroads  by  the  state,  for.  the  purpose  of  aiding 
strategical  movements,  formed  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  military  operations  of  Prussia  against 
France,  that  throughout  central  Europe  a  large 
number  of  lines  have  since  been  built,  to  secure 
strategical  advantages.  —  The  following  table, 
taken  from  "  Spofford's  American  Almanac"  for 
1888,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  railways  of  the 
world  to  Jan.  1, 1881 : 

1.   North  America.  mum. 

United  States  (188») H7.7IT 

Canada 7,8M 

Mexico ■  %sn 

Totol  North  America. 12<,8» 

S.   Middle  America. 

Coeta  Bica KB 

Cuba  (Spanlab) 868 

Hoodntaa H 

Jamaica  (British) B 

Nicaragwt i.. ...... .............  M 

Trinidad M 

Total  Middle  America IJM 

8.    South  America. 

Argentine  Kepubllc l,n> 

Bolivia SI 

Bnusil !.»• 

Chill MM 

Colomlria  (U.  S.  of) » 

Ecuador TS 
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gontb  America— CbnMmied. 

fiaiaoa  (Btitlah) 21 

Pinguj' 44 

Pot 8,080 

DnigU7 — 886 

TraefoeU TO 

Totil  South  America ffilt 

i.    liiirape. 

Autria-HaogaiT ....v 11,738 

Belgium 8,807 

Deoourk ..... ....... . ... W8 

fnmoe. '. 17,087 

Gaaanj • 81,566 

CieatBritsinandlreUiid 18,188 

Grace 7 

laiT 8,410 

Seliierlaiids 1,887 

SonriT »4» 

Pormg*! 1,089 

Soanumla . .... ........ ........ 916 

SiMU 14,067 

S|aio 8,849 

Smden 8,888 

STitarlmd 1,«8» 

Tmkey 889 

ToUlBorope. 106,886 

&   A«I«. 

CeTlon  (BritUb) 186 

Chim 

Iiidu(Britiah) 9,878 

Jipui 96 

JaTi(Datdi) 8,498 

FhOipfiiiies  (Spaaiah) 879 

Tmkey  in  Alia 880 

Total  AaU 14,181 

(.  Africa. 

AlgtristTRBch) 804 

€^peColao]r(Britiali) 905 

Esjpt 943 

Mmritim 66 

Xunaqnaland ............ . .......  95 

S«il  (Britiah) 101 

Tinia IM 

Total  AWea. 8,068 

*.  AiKtnlia. 

Sew  Soath  Wales 1,188 

SewZealand i;KS8 

^nteulaiid 801 

Soaih  Australia 888 

Tisnania........ .................. .....  178 

Victoria 1,247 

Weoerii  Anatralia. 98 

Total  Anatralia 5,598 

Grand  total 864,886 

—In  England,  bj  reason  of  the  high  price  of  land 
which  the  railways  must  occupy  and  acquire,  and 
a  rigid  application  of  the  rule  requiring  the  rail- 
vay  corporation  to  pay  for  consequential  and  in- 
direct damages,  its  railways  represent  the  maxi- 
mum of  capitalization.  Taking  this  extreme  of 
capiulization  of  the  English  railways,  of  $200,000 
a  mile,  as  a  maximum,  and  the  capitalization  of 
the  cheapest  American  railways,  of  $25,000  a  mile, 
including  equipment,  as  a  minimum  capitalization, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  average  capitalization  of 
nOways  the  world  over  is  not  less  than  $50,000  per 
mOe.  Upon  that  basis  the  264,000  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  world  would  represent  a  total  valuation, 
in  the  way  of  capital  invested  in  these  vehicles  and 
neaosof  intercommunication,  of  $13,200,000,000. 
—Compared  with  all  the  debts  of  all  the  nations 


of  the  earth,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$27,000,000,000,  it  appears  that,  within  the  period 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  industrial  world  has  in- 
vested a  capital  in  means  of  intercommunication 
alone,  of  about  one-half  the  sum  that  has  been 
raised  by  way  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on,  during  the  last  few  hundred  years,  all  the  wars, 
and  constructing  all  the  internal  improvements,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  —  So  great  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  social  power,  representing,  as  it  does,  a 
growth  unprecedentedly  rapid,  must  and  does  ex- 
hibit many  peculiar  phases  of  social  and  politico- 
economical  problems,  and  must  bring  with  it  evils 
incident  to  its  own  existence  which  demand  some 
form  of  intelligent  treatment  and  cure.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  remarkable  and  without  parallel,  that 
any  human  instrumentality,  however  beneficial, 
could  grow  to  such  enormous  proportions  without 
having  some  shadow  side  in  the  way  of  defects, 
evils  and  even  crimes  attendant  and  concomitant 
to  the  immense  good  it  brings  forth.  The  first 
effect  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system 
on  the  intercommunication  of  men,  has  been  to 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence and  personal  intercourse.  One  need  but 
read  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigny  to  see  what  ^ 
an  arduous  task  it  was  to  travel  during  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  she  proposed  to 
set  out  to  visit  her  daughter,  200  miles  distant,  she 
prepared  her  will,  and  set  about  the  journey  with 
a  solemnity  of  mind  somewhat  akin  to  that  felt  by  . 
a  person  at  the  present  time  who  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  the  Kile,  or  make  ft  voyage 
to  the  north  pole.  But  one  need  not  go  back  so 
far  for  examples  of  the  danger^,  both  anticipated 
and  real,  that  down  to  within  this  century  beset 
the  traveler.  The  Xewgatc  calendar  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  stage-coach,  almost  to  the  very  time 
when  railways  were  introduced.  Highwaymen 
scoured  the  country  round,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  from  London.  Hounslow  Heath,  Black 
Heath,  Epping  Forest,  Clapham  Commons,  all 
embraced  post  routes,  and  were  the  scenes  of  the 
exploits  of  many  a  man  who,  within  this  century, 
came  to  his  end  at  Tyburn  and  at  Kcwgate.  -  The 
time  occupied  in  moving  from  great  centres  to  the 
capital  is  indicated  by  an  advertisement  of  the 
York  and  London  stage  coach  in  1706,  in  which 
the  advertisers  promise  to  be  in  London  on  the 
fifth  day  out  from  York,  and  to  run  from  London  - 
to  York  in  four  days.  It  is  said  by  Francis,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Railways,"  that  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  was  not  heard  of  in  the  Orkneys  until 
three  months  after  his  flight.  He  says:  "  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  charge  for  conveyance 
amounted,  in  many  instances,  to  a  prohibition 
Heavy  goods  cost,  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
£7  a  ton;  from  London  to  Exeter,  £12  were  paid. 
Coal  was  rarely  seen,  save  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  district  which  produced  it.  Pack  hor8es,8trong, 
enduring  animals,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct, were  employed  to  carry  the  produce  of  the 
weaver's  patient  skill,  the  pottery  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  e.ven  the  coals  of  Newcastle,  laboring 
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along  heavy  roads,  toiling  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
wending  their  way  through  bare,  bleak  moors, 
down  steep  descents,  by  dangerous  rivers,  on  nar- 
row tongues  of  land,  between  masses  of  mire  and 
mud  so  deep  as  to  be  dangerous  if  they  entered 
— a  leading  horse  bearing  bells  to  intimate  the 
approach  of  the  party  he  heralded.  The  group 
formed  a  most  picturesque  accompaniment  to  the 
wild,  weird  scenes  it  enlivened.  •  *  The  private 
carriage,  if  such,  indeed,  should  chance  to  ap- 
proach, left  the  track  at  the  risk  of  never  return- 
ing to  it,  while  more  numerous  parties  either  re- 
sisted the  cavalcade,  or  moved,  like  the  solitary 
passenger,  out  of  the  way,  as  their  weakness  or 
strength  might  dictate.  With  such  difficulties  be- 
fore them,  few  persons  left  their  homes  but  those 
who  were  called  by  some  most  special  reason."  — 
Macaulay  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  farther  removed 
from  Edinburgh  than  they  are  now  from  Vienna; 
and,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  farther  removed  from 
Edinburgh  than  they  are  now  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  or  New  York.  The  reason  why,  to  this 
very  day,  parliament  sits  in  summer,  is  because 
the  roads  in  England  were  so  bad,  and  the  diffl- 

t  culty  and  danger  of  getting  to  the  capital  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  in  the  midwinter  months 
to  convene  a  parliament  with  any  expectation  of 
having  the  members  attend  from  the  north,  from 
the  extreme  west  of  the  kingdom,  from  Scotland, 
or  from  Ireland.  —  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  difficulty  of  moving  bulky 
articles  was  somewhat  overcome  by  MacAdam's 
invention  for  improving  highways,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  canals.  Part  of  the  politico-econom- 
ical results  in  the  way  of  cheapening  and  dis- 
tributing products  was  already  under  way  by  the 
creation  of  artificial  waterways,  which  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  France  and  Spain  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.  —  In  fixing  the  price  for 
the  sale  of  every  commodity,  the  element  of  cost 
of  transportation  must  be  considered,  with  but 
the  very  slight  exception  of  articles  that  are  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  where  created,  like  the  food 
raised  by  the  fanner  for  his  own  family.  As  the 
great  bulk  of  commodities  consumed  in  this  world 
is  transported  from  one  point  to  another,  it  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  how  important  is  the  rdle  that 
transportation  plays  in  the  work  of  production  as 

'well  as  of  consumption.  Indeed,  transportation 
is  a  factor  which  enters  into  both  the  consumption 
and  production  of  commodities  as  largely  as  money 
does  into  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  it  plays 
even  a  more  important  r61e  than  money  does  in 
determining  the  price  of  commodities.  — The  cer- 
tainty, diminished  cost  and  rapidity  with  which 
commodities  could  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  not  only 
increased  the  exchangeability  of  commodities, 
but  also  made  it  possible  to  forward  to  distant 
places,  theretofore  unsupplied  with  such  com- 
modities, products  which  formerly  were  consumed 
<»ily  at  the  spot  where  created,  and  the  increased 
facility  of  transportation  created  values  which 


could  not  haye  existed  at  all  but  for  such  improved 
methods  of  transportation.    A  familiar  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  the  great  industry  which  had  been 
created  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  in  producing 
eggs  and  butter  for  the  London  market;  and  vege- 
tables even  for  Edinburgh's  daily  connunption. 
Before  the  existence  of   the  railway,  the  rich 
dairies  of  Normandy  could  give  to  Nomumdy 
alone  the  enjoyment  of  fine  butter,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  for  the  Londoner  or  the  Scotchman 
to  enjoy  a  French  egg  or  a  pat  of  French  butter  at 
his  breakfast  table  without  going  personally  to 
France.     For  600  or  1,000  miles  the  railway  now 
carries  the  Frenchman's  dairy  and  farm-yard  prod- 
uctH  as  easily  as  to  the  neighboring  town.    The 
prices  of   those  commodities  have  gone  np  in 
France,  because  a  market  has  been  found  for 
them.    But,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  their 
enjoyment  is  possible  to  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple. Waste,  that  great  destroyer  of  human  efforts, 
is  eliminated,  and  unsatisfied  wants  in  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned,  can  no  longer  exist. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  railway,  the 
law  of  competition  gets  its  widest  possible  exten- 
sion, restrained  and  hampered  only  by  limitations 
put  by  human  law,  in  the  way  of  tariffs,  on  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  such  competition. 
With  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  commerce, 
within  which  a  given  commodity  can  find  its  mar- 
ket, comes  an  increased  demand,  which  not  only 
again  reacts  to  produce  an  incrraused  supply,  bat 
equalizes  prices,  so  that  the  element  of  chance  is 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  from  human  affairs. 
French  history  gives  us  the  fact,  that  during  a 
period  of  800  years,  there  were  about  100  years  of 
famine  in  one  or  another  part  of  France,  while 
absolute  abundance  contemporaneously  prevailed 
in  other  districts.    Such  a  condition  of  things, 
even  long  before  the  railway,  has  not  only  be- 
come impossible  for  France  by  the  develc^ment 
of  means  of  intercommunication,  but  is  now  made 
impossible  the  world  over  by  reason  of  the  nil- 
way,  connected  with  rapid  steam  communication 
by  sea.     That  periods  of  famine  and  distress  arise 
in  India,  in  an  abnormally  situated  community 
living  upon  one  vegetable  product  alone,  and  ;»«• 
vented  by  superstition  from  varying  their  food, 
does  not  diminish  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such 
things  are  impossible  in  any  conunnnity  which 
has   emerged   from   a   semi-barbaric   condition, 
Also,  in  India,  the  periods  of  distress  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  are  becoming  considerably  less 
in  intensity  when  they  occur.     An  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  civili- 
zation is  given  by  the  colors  in  which  Ibe  sensa- 
tional modem  press  paints  the  distress  and  crimes 
of  the  day ;  and  the  inquisitorial  and  searching 
character  of  the  correspondence  produces  a  vivid- 
ness which  makes  the  superficial  observer  imagine 
that  both  crime  and   suffering  have  increased, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  constantly  de- 
creasing.   What  has  increased,  is  the  power  and 
opportunity  for  observation  and  giving  detailed 
results  of  such  observation  to  the  public  eye  and 
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ear. — That  the  several  results  of  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  railway  have  become  a  common  her- 
itage of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  thai  its 
introduction  benefits  the  laborer  more  than  it 
does  the  millionaire,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  transportation,  which  bears  a  greater 
and  greater  relation  to  commodities  which   are 
bulky  and  coarse  and  of  general  consumption,  and 
forms  a  less  and  less  ratio  or  element  of  expense  in 
commodities  which  are  easy  of  transportation,  and 
not  bulky  in  form,  has  been  considerably  lessened 
by  the  railway.    Even  during  the  middle  ages  the 
bices  of  Mechlin  and  of  Brussels,  and  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  Netherlands  and  of  France,  could  be 
transported  the  world  over.    At  the  courts  of 
Europe  specimens  of  the  art  handicraft  of  the 
then  known  world  could  be  found.    Oems,  laces 
and  velvet  could  be  transported  on  horseback 
without  difficulty ;  but  no  food  or  clothes  pro- 
duced for  common  use  or  wear  could  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  the  cost  of  transportation,  added 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  increasing  the 
price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  beyond  the 
means  of  the  common  man.    Hence  the  individ- 
ual bom  to  a  particular  spot  of  earth,  thus  became 
the  inheritor  of  all  the  evils  and  all  the  disad- 
Tantages  incident  to  that  spot.    What  the  average 
man  could  not  there  produce,  was  not  for  him  to 
enjoy.    What  his  neighbor  could  not  produce  for 
him,  he  could  not  obtain  in  exchange  for  his  own 
products.    The  cost  of  transportation  served  as  an 
impassable  barrier  to  placing  himself  in  more 
comfortable  condition,  either  by  removal  to  lands 
more  favorably  situated  as  a  market  for  his  labor, 
or  by  bringing  within  his  reach  such  more  fa- 
vorable condition  in  the  shape  of  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities.  —  But  even  in  India,   the 
famine  of  1873-4  was  counteracted,  the  distress 
overcome,  and  the  consequences  removed,  with  a 
rapidity  never  before  known  in  Indian  history. 
Theretofore,  the  distress  occasioned  by  a  famine 
ordinarily   lasted  upward  of  ten  years.     In  the 
following  year   (1876),-  when  the  actual  season 
of  dearth   ended   in   India,    and    some   favor- 
able results  in  the  way  of  weather  and   crops 
were  produced,  the  consequences  of  the  famine 
were  quite  removed.    Neumann  Is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  upward  of  21,000,000 
hnodred  weight  of  rice  was  distributed  within 
eleven  months  by  the  English  government  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  famine.     Even  in  the  decade 
1880-70,  before  the  railway  system  was  developed 
in  India,  several  years  of  dearth  and  of  famine 
occurred  in  the  same  district,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  mill- 
ion people  died  during  that  period.    The  drought 
and  failure  of  crops  in  1873  and  1874  were  greater 
than  before,  and  authentic  accounts  show  tis  that 
there  were  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  20,000 
persons  whose  death  can  directly  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  food.    The  accessibility  of  the  news- 
paper correspondent,  by  means  of  the  railway, 
enabled  the  world  at  large  more  thoroughly  to 
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realize  the  distress  that  occurred  during  1878  and 
1874,  but  the  actual  death  rate,  as  compared  with 
that  from  1860  to  1870,  from  famine,  was  not  1 
per  cent.  —  As  the  difficulty  of  transportation  is 
an.  element  of  cost  in  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, a  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  pro- 
ducing an  increased  market,  results  also  in  the 
additional  effect  that  the  capital  which  otherwise 
wotild  be  expended  upon  transportation  is  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  medium 
of  transportation  in  itself  is  a  costly  contrivance, 
and  that  it  has  swollen,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
$18,000,000,000  for  railway  purposes  alone ;  but 
as  the  great  majority  of  these  enterprises  pay  a 
return  to  those  who  have  invested  their  moneys, 
the  capital  is  productively  employed,  profitably 
expended,  and  constantly  being  reproduced  by 
the  return.  The  railway,  therefore,  in  its  general 
effects  upon  mankind  and  the  investors,  has  been 
a  blessing.  — The  general  result  of  railway  con- 
struction has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  productive  power  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind, and  has  also  resulted  in  an  enormous  de- 
velopment in  the  character  of  productions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  producing,  for  general 
and  iKtpuIar  consumption,  commodities  which, 
until  the  railway  was  introduced,  were  in  many 
cases  impossible  of  transportation,  except  along 
the  lines  of  waterway. —  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  condition  of  life  before  the 
railway,  is  given  by  the  philosophical  agricultur- 
ist. Von  ThOnen,  and  quoted  by  Sax,  in  which, 
assuming  as  a  central  point,  a  city,  he  places 
around  it,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  an  agri- 
cultural district,  composed  of  six  zones,  for  prod- 
ucts which  the  fanner  may  raise  with  profit  for 
the  consumption  of  the  city.  In  the  first  zone,  ly- 
ing closest  to  the  city,  he  places  the  production 
of  garden  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond zone  he  places  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties which  cost  more  to  transport,  such  as  pota- 
toes, carrots,  etc.  In  the  third  zone  the  production 
of  wood  is  placed.  In  the  next  three  zones,  in 
certain  proportions  entered  into  too  minutely 
for  citation  here,  cereal  productions  and  animals 
are  put. — The  vast  benefit  conferred  by  freedom 
to  cultivate  land  with  alternate  crops  and  with 
whatever  suits  the  land  best,  has  become  possible 
only  by  the  increase  of  means  of  transportation. 
Doubtless  the  rules  laid  down  by  Von  ThUnen 
were  practically  adopted  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  which,  once  wiped  out, 
now  not  only  makes  the  farm  fifty  miles  remote  as 
profitable  and  valuable  as  the  one  close  to  the  city, 
but  enables  the  latter  in  compensation  to  produce 
whatever  the  land  is  best  fitted  to  produce,  in- 
stead of  simply  that  which  proximity  to  the  mar- 
ket compels.  In  other  words,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  production  have,  by  the  wiping  out  of  the 
element  of  transportation,  or  rather,  reducing  it  to 
a  minimum,  been  permitted  to  come  into  full  play. 
The  producer  was  conditioned,  by  proximity  or 
remoteness  to  the  market,  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
his  instrument,  the  soil.    He  now  produces  that 
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which  his  soil  is  best  capable  of  producing:  all 
the  markets  have  become  near,  by  the  railway. 
No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  this  than 
in  the  development  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry  of 
the  world  within  recent  times.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  ripen  on  the  stem  when  de- 
tached from  the  tree,  as  oranges  and  bananas,  but 
a  very  few  years  ago  the  consumption  of  fruit 
other  than  at  the  place  where  it  was  grown  was 
almost  impossible.  To-day,  however,  the  fruit  of 
California  can  in  lusciousness  and  perfection  be 
better  found  on  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  London  than  in  San  Francisco. 
Thus  the  trade  in  products  which  require  to  be 
consumed  fresh  has,  by  the  increase  of  means  of 
communication  introduced  by  the  railway,  been 
added  to  the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  a  vast 
addition  to  the  world's  wealth  has  been  made  by 
the  exchangeability  of  natural  products  which 
either  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all,  or 
which,  being  produced  in  excess  of  the  local  de- 
mand, would  have  rotted  upon  their  stems  or 
upon  the  ground.  —  A  like  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  power 
of  transporting^  cereals  and  bulky  productions, 
such  as  grain,  uron,  wood,  etc.  The  time  is  not 
far  behind  us  when  the  locomotives  of  Dlinois 
burned  corn  for  fuel,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  fuel,  and  the  low  price  of  com,  and  the 
high  price  of  the  one  and  the  low  price  of  the 
other  arose  from  the  insufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation of  both  to  the  localities  where  they 
could  best  be  used.  — The  diminishing  of  the  cost 
and  the  increasing  of  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion introduced  by  the  railway,  have  likewise  sub- 
stantially added  to  the  world's  mineral  products. 
In  parts  of  this  country  where  the  railway  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  it  does  not  pay  to  open  mines 
of  silver-bearing  ore  yielding  less  than  sixty  dol- 
lars to  the  ton.  The  moment  that  a  railway  is 
opened  to  the  point,  bringing  fuel  thither  and 
taking  away  either  ore  or  base  metal,  the  mine 
that  was  valueless  before,  becomes  a  valuable  prop- 
erty if  it  yields  forty  or  even  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  and  thus  its  treasuiy  is  added  to  the  world's 
wealth. — The  rapidity  of  transportation  has  an- 
other effect.  It  diminishes  the  risk  of  capital,  and 
increases  its  fertility,  by  securing  a  speedy  return 
for  money  invested;  and  inasmuch  as  the  return 
of  'the  capital  comes  back  more  speedily,  it  les- 
sens the  rates  of  profits,  thereby  securing  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  effect  which  the 
production  of  our  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
wheat  fields  has  had  upon  the  English  farmers,  is 
a  result,  only  on  a  wider  field,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  had  on  the  narrower  field  of  Von 
Thlluen's  concentric  lines.  — The  infiuence  of  the 
railway  upon  manufacturing  industries  has  been 
almost  as  great  as  it  has  been  upon  agriculture. 
In  ante-railway  days  the  furnace  and  the  smelting 
works  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  be  close  to 
the  ore.  It  may  now  be  situated  close  to  where 
the  capital,  which  contributes  to  establishing  the 
works,  is  located.     Although  such  industries  suf- 


fer somewhat  from  the  higher  price  of  labor  ind- 
dent  to  the  denser  centres  of  population,  yet  the 
better  supervision  and  more  intelligent  workman- 
ship that  is  contributed  to  the  manufacturing 
process  by  reason  of  the  capitalist  being  able  to 
superintend  the  operations  of  his  factory,  enable 
such  works  to  find,  by  the  securing  of  a  larger 
application  of  capital,  compensation,  and  even 
profit,  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  the 
mine,  owing  to  the  absence  of  waste  due  to  per- 
sonal supervision.  We  therefore  find  the  great 
manufacturing  industries,  though  being  at  some 
distance  from  the  actual  output  of  raw  material, 
gradually  establishing  themselves  in  the  large 
cities,  which  are  the  centres  of  capital.  Denver, 
in  Colorado,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  the 
smelting  operations  of  the  state,  for  ores  bearing 
precious  metals.  St.  Louis  is  an  important  ore- 
reducing  point,  and  successful  reductions  of  pre- 
cious ore  are  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  where  the  raw  material  is  obtained.  Equal- 
ly true  as  to  textile  fabrics  is  this  condition  of 
things.  Whether  in  the  shape  of  wool  coming 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  cotton  from  India, 
South  America  or  from  our  own  cotton  states, 
hemp  from  the  far  west  or  from  Hungary,  the  raw 
products  are  all  used  up  at  the  same  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  at  Manchester  or  at  Paisley,  at 
Cohoes  or  at  Lowell,  and  but  for  the  tariff  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  the  raw  material  would 
form  but  a  small  it«m  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages obtained  from  water  power,  proximity  to 
ships  and  to  coal,  and,  more  especially,  facilities 
for  the  obtaining  and  the  supervision  of  the  capi- 
tal employed.  By  delocalizing  the  working  up 
of  the  raw  material  into  its  finished  product,  and 
giving  to  capital  the  advantage  of  immediate  per- 
sonal supervision,  a  tendency  has  been  prodiu^ 
which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  econom.ists — the 
centralization  of  industrial  employment,  and  the 
driving  of  the  smaller  handicraftsmen  from  suc- 
cessful competition  by  con)peliing  them  to  become 
a  part  of  vast  industrial  establishments.  The 
controlling  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  gives 
to  such  capital  great  advantage  over  the  indirid- 
ual  more  favorably  located  as  to  territory,  but 
less  ftkvorably  located  in  the  employment  of  the 
more  expensive  labor-saving  machinery,  and  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  large  enterprises  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  of  interest.  The  result  of  tUs 
tendency  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  It  causes  cities 
to  become  overcrowded;  it  takes  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  workingman;  it  makes 
the  handicraftsman  part  of  a  huge  machine,  and 
compels  the  workman  to  give  his  time  more  and 
more  to  smaller  and  smaller  parts  of  the  whole 
operation  necessary  to  produce  a  given  result. 
The  smith  of  the  middle  ages  would  produce  so 
armor,  and  would  even  ornament  it  with  devices. 
He  would  also  shoe  horses.  To  work  in  iron  and 
steel  in  all  its  departments  was  his  occupatioD, 
and  he  was  probably  a  larger  man  in  his  develop- 
ment than  the  smith  of  to^y.    But  society  is 
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«alled  upon  to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  enormous 
counter-advantages,  of  the  division  of   employ- 
ments in  the  decreased  development  of  the  work- 
man.   The  division  of  employments  of  course 
increases  considerably  the  output  of  each  working- 
man,  and  as  the  sum  total  of  output  is  thus  enor- 
mously increased,  the  sum  total  of  exchangeable 
products  is  enormously  increased.  A  given  amount 
of  labor  will  at  the  present  period  produce  to  the 
smith  of  to-day  an  exchange  of  products  many 
times  greater  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  middle 
ages,  by  the  smith  of  that  time,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  general  skill  and  workmanship  of  the 
latter.  —  Frederick  List,  in  urging  upon  Germany 
ibe  necessity  for  developing  the  railway  system 
in  1841,  sums  up  in  the  following  order  the  ad- 
vamxges  to  be  derived  from  the  development  of 
the  railway  system :    "1.   As  a  means  of  national 
defense,  it  facilitates  the  concentration,  distribu- 
tion and  direction  of  the  army.    2.  It  is  a  means 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  nation, 
as  it  facilitates  the  distribution  and  promotes  the 
lapidity  of  distribution  of  all  literary  products, 
and  the  results  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    It  brings 
talent,  knowledge  and  skill  of  every  kind  readily 
to  market,  and  increases  the  means  of  education 
and  instruction  of  each  individual  and  of  each 
class  and    age.     3.    It  secures   the  community 
acninst  dearth  and  famine,  and  against  excessive 
fluctuation   in   the   prices  of   the  necessaries  of 
life.    4.   It  promotes  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  community,  as  it  destroys  distances  between 
the  sufferer  and  his  means  of  cure.    6.   It  pro- 
motes social  intercourse,  and  brings  friend  to 
friend,  and  relative  to  relative.    6.  It  promotes 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  Philistine  spirit  arising  from  iso- 
lation and  provincial  prejudice  and  vanity.     It 
binds  nations  by  ligaments,  and  promotes  an  in- 
terchange of  food  and  of  commodities,  thus  mak- 
ing it  feel  to  be  a  unit.    The  iron  rails  become  a 
Dfrvc  system,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  strengthens 
public  opinion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthens 
the  power  of  the  state  for  police  and  governmental 
purposes." — One  of  the  first  pathological  symp- 
toms that  this  great,  beneficent  growth  has  pro- 
duced, was  the  speculative  spirit  that  it  promoted 
and  fed.    The  era  of  speculation,  however,  does 
not  begin  with  the  development  of  the  railway. 
^reat  speculative  manias,  destructive  in  their  con- 
sequences, and  of  as  far  reaching  and  disastrous 
ttTiXts,  form   part  of  the   history  of  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  past  two  hundred  years.    The 
Missiasippi  bubble,  under  law,  the  tulip  mania 
in  Amsterdam,  and  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  Eng- 
land, vere  eras  of  as  wild  speculation  as  the  rail- 
way mania  in  England,  and  were  much  more  dis- 
»»tTDus  in  their  consequences.    When  the  shares 
of  Law's  bank  declined,  and  the  South  Sea  bubble 
burst,  all  money  values  represented  in  those  ele- 
ments of  speculation  were  destroyed  beyond  re- 
pair.   Wild  as  was  the  speculation  of  1844  and 
1845  in  England,  and  culminating  as  it  did  in  a 
£reat  financial  crisis  in  the  winter  of  1845  and 


1846,  the  railway,  the  subject-matter  of  the  spec- 
ulation, still  remained;  and  although  shares  were 
frightfully  depressed  during  the  crisis,  they  ulti- 
mately rose  to  something  approaching  their  true 
value,  the  excessive  premiums  paid  by  individuals 
being  all  that  was  wasted.  X!very  countr}'  which 
has  allowed  the  railway  to  be  built  by  private  en- 
terprise, has  had  its  share  of  speculative  ventures 
and  speculative  prices.  Railway  building  has 
certainly  fostered  a  class  of  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors as  well  as  tricky  and  reckless  railway  oflScials, 
who  found  larger  profits  in  the  share  market,,  and 
more  rapid  means  of  achieving  great  fortunes, 
than  in  finding  capital  for  railway  construction, 
or  honestly  and  efficiently  administering  the  rail- 
way properties  and  trusts  in  their  hands.  Absence 
of  governmental  supervision  as  to  stock  capital  of 
raUways,  has  caused  the  placing  on  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  of  a  vast  quantity  of  ficti- 
tious values,  not  representing  actual  construction 
In  money  value,  but  possible  value  to  result  from 
the  development  of  traffic  and  anticipated  divi- 
dends. —  In  many  instances  the  seemingly  exces- 
sive profits  made  in  the  United  States  by  railway 
building  were  but  a  fair  and  natural  return  for  the 
great  risks  incurred.  In  the  event  of  success  the 
men  who  had  the  foresight  and  boldness  to  invest 
their  capital  in  building  lines  like  the  Transconti- 
nental Pacific  through  the  territory  of  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  across  plains  and  over  deserts, 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  foi-tune,  deserved  consider 
able  remuneration  for  their  boldness  and  their  en- 
terprise. Dififerences  of  opinion  may  honestly  be 
entertained  whether  they  have  not  been  overpaid, 
and  whether  the  methods  adopted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  political  chicanery  were  in  the 
least  justifiable.  These  mattera  apart,  however, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  but  for  the  inducement 
held  out  of  very  large  profits  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  fictitious  capitalization  and  subsidies 
of  land  or  money,  many  of  the  newer  territories 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been  unsupplied 
by  railways.  — What  is  here  said  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  justification  for  fictitious  capitalization,  which 
is  an  evil  of  such  great  and  wide-bearing  conse- 
quence that  it  were  better  if  railway  building 
were  somewhat  delayed  than  to  allow  it  to  come 
into  existence  under  such  conditions.  The  writer 
simply  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  tjiat 
the  absence  of  governmental  supervision  over  cap- 
italization leaves  individuals  or  corporations  free 
to  devise  whatever  scheme  they  may  think  best  to 
enhance  profits  in  conducting  doubtful  enterprises, 
and  results  inevitably  in  railway  management  re- 
garding no  interest  except  that  of  the  promotera 
and  capitalists  who  respectively  lay  out  the  scheme 
and  find  the  money,  and  in  such  a  case  the  public 
will  be  wofully  left  out  of  sight.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  railway  development,  Stephenson,  who  was, 
from  all  we  can  learn  of  his  career,  as  wise  a  states- 
man as  he  was  an  engineer,  insisted  that  railways 
should  be  taken  in  hand  and  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, claiming,  that,  from  its  nature  and  char- 
acter, it  was  a  highway  which  would  in  time  become 
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more  important  than  the  ordinary  road,  and  which 
also  possessed  the  peculiarity  that  the  owner  of  the 
road  would,  in  time,  do  the  business  of  transpor- 
tation thereon.  In  tei-se  language  he  expressed, 
before  a  committee  of  parliament,  his  opinion 
that  competition  would  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  others,  the  cheap- 
est and  best  results  for  the  community,  because, 
said  he,  "where  combination  is  possible,  compe- 
tition is  excluded."  —  Railway  development  took 
its  origin  in  England  and  in  this  country  contem- 
poraneously with  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  with  the  dissemination  of  politico-eco- 
nomical ideas.  The  democratic  spirit  was  jealous 
of  governmental  power,  and  aimed  at  its  reduction 
and  decentralization.  The  politico-economical  doc- 
trines taught,  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  gov- 
ernment performed  its  operations  at  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  individual,  and  that  whatever 
could  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  should  be 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  government.  Po- 
litical economy  at  the  same  time  asserted  as  aa 
axiomatic  truth  the  proposition  that  competition 
was  productive  of  unmixed  good;  that  it  was  uni- 
versally applicable;  that  governmental  regulation 
and  interference  tended  to  diminish  or  destroy 
competition;  and  that  it  would  subserve  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  if  government  would  let 
things  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  —  In  England  and 
America,  therefore,  railways  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  corporations,  which  had  power,  on  pay- 
ing its  value,  to  condemn  property.  In  England, 
maximum  rates  of  charges  were  in  every  case  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter  constituting  the  coi-pora- 
tion,  but  these  maximum  charges  were  generally 
made  so  high  that  they  practically  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  railway  corporations ;  within  the 
limitation  of  these  maximum  cliarges  the  railways 
were  free  to  make  such  discriminations  or  modifi- 
cations as  they  deemed  necessary  to  meet  particu- 
lar exigencies.  For  every  addition  to  its  public 
powers  and  for  every  extension  of  its  line,  the 
railway  was  compelled  to  go  to  parliament  for 
powers.  The  opposition  of  the  landowner  and 
canal  proprietor  once  overcome,  however,  the 
great  benefits  conferred  from  the  very  outset  by 
the  establishment  of  railway  communication  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  parliament  was  but  too 
willing  to  grant  additional  powers  without  inquir- 
ing very  closely  as  to  what  use  would  be  made  of 
them. — Both  in  England  and  America  the  legis- 
latures of  the  period  from  1825 'to  1885  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  railway  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  canal,  and  traces  of  this  mistake 
appear  in  almost  all  of  the  early  charters.  It  was 
supposed,  that,  like  the  canal,  the  railway  would 
be  built  by  one  class  of  capitalists,  but  that  also, 
in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  canals,  the  traffic 
over  the  railway  would  be  carried  on  by  another 
class  of  individuals  or  corporations,  of  forwarders 
and  common  carriers,  who,  under  regulations  and 
charges  for  toll  established  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, would  do  the  transportation  business  over 


the  line.    It  was  supposed  that  the  rulway  was 
merely  an  improved  highway,  the  carriages  of 
which  would  run  within  certain  grooves  from 
which  they  could  not  depart,  and  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  railway  corporations  would  be  one 
function  and  the  business  of  transportation  over  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  others.  —  The  charter  of 
the  Ithaca  &  Owego  railroad  contains  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Sec.  13.  All  persons  paying  the 
toll  aforesaid  may,  with  stiitable  and  proper  car- 
riages, use  and  travel  upon  the  said  railroad,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  cor- 
poTatois  are  authorized  to  make  by  the  9th  section 
of  this  act."   (Laws  of  N.  Y. ,  1827,  p.  17.)  —  Cer 
tain  members  of  parliament  foresaw,  that,  as  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  public,  the  limitation 
upon  excessive  profits  imposed  in  these  undertak- 
ings by  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  charges  was  in- 
sufficient.   Pre-eminent  among  those  members  of 
parliament  was  Mr.  James  Morrison,  -who,  in  & 
speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons  May 
17,  1886,  said:  "The  limitation  of  the  rates  of 
charge  is  in  a  progressive  country  good  for  little 
ornothing.    The  increase  of  population  and  trade 
has  been  so  very  great  that  a  toll  that  would  have 
yielded  an  ample  profit  on  a  railway  constructed 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago,  might  now  perhaps 
yield  an  equal  amount  of  profit  were  the  rates  re- 
duced a  half.    Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  im- 
provident or  more  absurd  than  that  parliament 
should  once  for  all  fix  the  rate  of  toll  when  an 
undertaking  is  entered  upon,  and  divest  itself,  un- 
less by  violating  the  right  of  property,  of  the 
power  to  reduce  that  rate  in  all  time  to  come,  bow 
greatly  soever  it  may  exceed  what  would  be  a  lib- 
eral return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  under- 
taking.   I  need  not  add  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  the 
cost  of  internal  communication  should  be  reduced 
as  low  as  possible.    The  limitation  of  the  dividend 
is  a  practice  found  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  fix- 
ing a  maximum  on  the  rate  of  charge.     The  pub- 
lic has  no  check  on  the  system  of  management, 
nor  can  it  explore  the  thousand  channels  in  which 
profits  may  be  distributed,  under  other  names, 
among  the  subscribers,  nor  has  it  any  means  of 
preventing  the  wanton  and  extravagant  outlay  of 
money  on  the  works,  etc.    To  make  the  provision 
for  limiting  the  dividends  good  for  anything,  it 
would  be  nece^ary  that  all  the  proceedings  of  a 
company  so  limited  should  be  controlled  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  government."    He 
therefore  insisted  that  in  every  case  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  in  parliamentary  concessions  to  railway 
corporations,  by  which  parliament  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  revise  the  rates  of  toll  every  decade, 
or  of  tener.    Mr.  Morrison  also  deprecated  the  idea 
that  competition  would  prevent  excessive  charges, 
and  even  at  that  early  day  he  foresaw  that  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  would  be  expended  unneces!«- 
rily  in  making  duplicate  lines,  whereby  the  public 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  securing  of  lower 
rates  of  charges,  but  the  existing  traffic  would  be 
divided  in  combination  by  the  new  lines  and  the 
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prior  existing  lines,  even  though  the  roadbed  of  the 
latter  was  by  no  means  taxed  to  its  maximum  ca- 
pacity in  doing  the  traffic  on  the  line.    He  urged 
upon  parliament  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  a 
waste  of  capital,  claiming  that  by  a  reckless  char- 
tering of  new  lines  competition  was  not  secured, 
and  that  the  new  lines  when  built  would  by  combi- 
nation with  existing  lines  prevent  the  public  from 
securing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cliar- 
tering  of  the  new  lines. —  In  a  speech  deliverM  in 
1845,  nine  years  after  the  former  speech ,  Mr.  Morri- 
80D,af  ter  showing  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  and  charge  for  transportation,  and  the  enormous 
benefits  which  the  railway  system  had  conferred 
upon  £nglsnd,  as  well  as  the  great  social  changes 
which  were  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  railway  system,  continued:  "  These 
various  circumstances  prove  that  the  question  now 
is  no  longer  one  of  private  consideration,  but  one 
of  great  public  policy,  a  matter  not  to  be  left  to 
the  control  of  inferior  boards  or  private  companies, 
but  one  which  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  parliament,  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  government.    A  great  social  change  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  place,  and  it  is  to  this  great  subject 
that  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  house,  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  more  particularly  of  the  right  hon- 
orable baronet  (Sir  BobertPeel)  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  and  I  entreat  him  to  look  at  this 
question  as  one  great  whole,  and  not  to  regard  it 
hi  detached,  isolated  details  and  fragments.    If  he 
will  view  it  in  all  its  many  and  important  ramifica- 
tions, if  he  will  estimate  the  combined  effects  of 
all  torts  that  are  certain  to  follow  fr«m  this  ex- 
tnordhmry  combination  of  influences,  he  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  in  believing  the  subject  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  moment,  one  fraught  with  un- 
speakable lieneflts  if  properly  directed,  but,  if  neg- 
lected or  mismanaged,  threatening  us  with  evils  of 
portentous  magnitude." — He  then  entered  upon 
the  question  of  tolls.     He  said:  "  I  may  here  be 
asked  the  principle  upon  which  I  would  regard 
the  rates  of  toll.    My  answer  is,  that  I  would  de- 
termme  the  rate  of  toll  in  every  case  by  the  sum 
at  whidi  the  particular  line  of  railway  could  now 
be  constructed.     The  public  are  not  bound  to  in- 
quire what  the  line  really  has  cost,  but  merely  to 
SKertain  the  sum  for  which  it  could  at  the  present 
time  be  constructed,  and  the  railway  proprietors 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  carry  the  public  and  their 
goods  for  such  fare  as  would  yield  a  fair  profit 
upon  such  outlay."    "So  little,  indeed,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  was  the  subject  of  railways  understood 
in  its  commencement  that  the  original  rates  were 
flxed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  railway  pro- 
prietor would  be  the  proprietor  of  the  road  only, 
and  that  the  persons  ushig  it  would  pay  merely 
for  the  means  of  transit,  as  upon  the  canals.    It  is 
Well  known  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.    Rail- 
way proprietors  are  almost  universally  not  only  the 
owners  of  the  line,  but  the  carriers  upon  it.    Still, 
attaoge  as  it  will  seem,  the  legislatures  have  con- 
tinoed,  in  every  railway  bill  down  to  the  last  bill 
of  the  last  session,  to  repeat  these  lists  of  tolls,  al- 


though in  no  single  Instance,  I  believe,  has  it  been 
found  practicable  to  carry  them  into  eSect.  These 
rates  of  tolls  are  practically  a  mere  delusion.  In 
truth,  parliament  might  just  as  well  have  ordered 
the  several  companies  to  exhibit  in  their  stations 
a  set  of  old  sheet  almanacs.  They  were  a  mere 
useless  incumbrance." — These  were  the  utterances 
of  a  member  of  parliament  of  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence, of  a  man  who  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  a  clerkship  to  the  position  of  being  the  rich- 
est merctiant  in  England,  where  he  occupied  a  po- 
sition somewhat  akin  to  that  held  at  a  subsequent 
day  by  A.  T.  Stewart  in  the  United  States.  To 
him  England,  and  indeed  the  commercial  world, 
owes  the  system  of  charging  in  retail  transac- 
tions one  uniform  and  undeviating  price,  without 
cheapening  or  bargain,  a  system  which  has  since  . 
his  time  been  adopted  as  the  sound  commercial 
rule  in  England,  in  America,  and  in  the  leading 
cities  of  France  and  of  Germany.  —  In  this  coun- 
try, a  few  of  the  early  charters,  copied  somewhat 
from  the  English  parliamentary  acts,  contained 
maximum  rates  of  toll  in  a  schedule  of  rates.  In 
some  of  these  early  charters  the  state  reserved  the 
right  to  purchase  within  twenty  years  the  railway 
thereby  authorized  to  be  constructed.  No  general 
act  then  existed  indiscriminately  granting  the  right 
of  way  and  the  right  to  condemn  property  to 
any  persons  who  saw  fit  to  organize  a  railway  cor- 
poration, but  in  every  instance  an  application  had 
to  be  made  to  the  respective  legislatures  for  the 
various  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  corporation. 
Some  little  safeguard  was  therefore  left  in  the 
hands  of  government  against  too  great  an  abuse 
of  public  power. —  In  1846,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
the  politico-economical  doctrines  before  referred 
to,  and  to  the  corruption  incident  to  the  railway 
lobby  in  the  legislative  halls,  the  new  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  required  its  legislature  to 
pass  general  laws  under  which  corporations  may 
be  formed  (Art.  viii.,  §  1),  and,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  this  requirement,  the  legislature  of  1848  did  pass 
a  general  railroad  act,  substantially  like  the  one  re- 
enacted  in  18S0,  except  that  the  legislature,  by  the 
act  of  1848,  did,  in  each  particular  case,  reserve  the 
power  to  grant  by  special  act  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  give  to  corporations  about  to  build 
and  operate  railways  a  means  only,  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  of  organization  and  of  powers.  In  1850 
that  safeguard  was  surrendered  by  the  passage  of 
a  general  railway  act  omitting  such  reservation. 
Thereafter  twenty -five  persons  could,  by  the  mere 
filing  of  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  become  a  railway  corpora- 
tion, endowed  with  power  to  take  property  in  in- 
mtum,  and  to  run  lines  wherever  and  in  whatever 
form  they  saw  fit,  subject  only  to  certain  restric- 
tions as  to  rights  in  cities,  and  to  condemn  prop- 
erty for  such  purposes.  This  placed  railway  cor- 
porations upon  the  footing  of  any  private  enter- 
prise in  the  hands  of  corporate  management,  and, 
except  as  to  passenger  traffic,  was  a  complete  sur- 
render of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  supervise,  regulate  or  control  the  rafl* 
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way  corporations  of  the  state,  or  to  subject  them 
to  any  conditions  securing,  without  discrimination 
and  injustice,  fair  and  proper  rates  to  the  public. 
This  general  railway  law  did  away  with  the  rail- 
way lobby ;  and  the  immediate  benefits  in  the 
way  of  extensions  of  the  railway  systems,  and 
the  freedom  from  public  corruption  resulting 
from  this  railroad  law,  caused  other  states  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  state  after  state  passed  general  railway  acts 
in  imitation  or  modification  of  the  one  enacted 
by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1850.  This  intro- 
duced the  era  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
petition, with  results  which  we  shall  presently  ex- 
amine in  detail.  —  Now  let  us  look  at  the  course 
that  the  railway  question  took  in  other  countries. 
— Belgium.  In  Belgium  all  concessions  for  con- 
structing railways  are  granted  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  and  of  the  king.  The  expectant 
corporators  deposit  a  plan,  giving  the  line  of  the 
route,  estimates  of  its  revenue,  and  the  probable 
expense  of  the  undertaking,  together  witli  a  tariff 
of  tolls  for  passengers  and  freight  traffic,  at  which 
they  propose  to  carry.  The  project  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  of  roads  and  bridges, 
or  to  a  special  commission  of  engineers  for  report. 
All  inquiries  to  verify  the  calculations  and  the 
statements  of  the  projectors  are  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  deposit  the  plan,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  are  required  from  time  to  time  to  pay 
in  to  the  ministry  such  sums  as  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  contribute.  Then  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  three  months  the  whole  plan  is  advertised 
in  the  locality  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  local 
councils  of  the  municipalities  through  which  the 
road  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  consider  the  project, 
and  report  to  the  ministry.  After  these  reports 
have  been  presented,  a  hearing  is  had,  either  be- 
fore the  commission  on  bridges  and  roads,  or 
before  the  minister  himself,  at  which  the  engi- 
neering work,  the  guarantees  for  its  execution, 
the  objections  to  its  being  undertaken,  etc.,  are 
discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  to  exercise  surveillance  over  it  is  fixed. 
The  rate  of  charges  by  the  company,  the  time 
for  which  they  may  be  demanded,  and  the  time 
within  which  the  work  is  to  be  conunenced 
and  finished,  are  also  specified.  After  all  these 
questions  have  been  settled,  the  whole  matter  is 
tiien  submitted  to  the  chamber  and  senate  and 
the  king,  either  of  whom  can  alter  it  before  it 
passes  as  a  law.  —  In  Belgium  the  government  it- 
self, however,  built  the  principal  lines,  or  bought 
them  up,  and  it  now  in  theory  allows  private 
companies  only  to  build  extensions  and  develop- 
ments of  the  main  lines.  In  1850,  of  the  lines  of 
railway  in  Belgium,  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
were  owned  by  the  government,  and  86  per  cent, 
by  private  individuals.  After  the  construction 
of  its  main  lines,  however,  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment retired  from  the  work  of  constructing  new 
lines,  and  in  consequence  there  was,  in  1860,  67 
per  cent,  of  the  mileage  in  Belgium  in  the  hands 


of  private  individuals,  and  only  SS  per  cent,  is 
the  hands  of  the  state.  By  amalgamation,  how- 
ever, these  small  feeders  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  in  process  of  time  have  developed 
into  trunk  lines,  competing  with  the  government 
lines  on  their  own  field.  —  The  Orand  Central 
Bdge,  a  private  company,  was  formed  out  of  seven 
companies,  and  the  Sexkete  Oenerai  ^ErploUationy 
another  private  line,  was  formed  out  of  nineleen 
conlpanies.  So  long  as  the  government  owns, 
controls  and  works  its  main  lines  of  railway,  and 
keeps  down  the  interest  upon  the  outlay  to  7 
per  cent.,  no  dangerous  combination,  however,  is 
to  be  feared.  It  may  at  any  time,  if  any  line  be- 
comes very  profitable,  buy  it  up,  as,  under  the 
terms  of  every  concession,  a  railway  line  in  Bel- 
gium is  subject  to  purchase  by  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  The  purchase 
price  is  the  net  receipts  of  the  seven  last  preced- 
ing years  of  the  company's  working,  from  whidi 
the  receipts  of  two  most  profitable  years  are  de- 
ducted, and  an  annuity,  equivalent  to  the  average 
dividend  of  the  five  remaining  years,  with  the 
addition  of  15  per  cent.,  is  paid  for  the  road.  — 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Belgian  system  is, 
that  the  government  guarantees  the  line  it  allows 
to  be  built  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  its 
actual  ouUay;  it  thus  has  full  justification  for  su- 
pervising the  construction  of  the  railway,  and 
insisting  upon  the  fullest  possible  rei>orts,  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  its  book-keeping,  desig- 
nating some  of  its  officers,  and  generally  regard- 
ing the  railway  corporation  as  wards  of  the  state. 
This  method  of  guarantee  also  prevents  the  un- 
dertaking of  lines  which  do  not  promise  to  be 
fairly  remunerative  from  the  start.  The  rates  of 
charge  of  both  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
of  all  the  railways  of  Belgium  are  fixed  in  the 
concessions  themselves,  which  are  limited  to 
ninety  years.  The  rates  are,  of  course,  maximum 
rates,  the  companies  being  at  liberty  to  reduce  their 
rates  to  any  point  below  the  flgtires  set  forth  in 
the  law.  But  when  the  state  has  guaranteed  the 
4  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  works  is,  however,  necessary,  be- 
fore the  tariff  is  permitted  to  be  lowered.  A  very 
active  competition  was  carried  on  in  past  yean 
between  the  railways  owned  by  the  state,  and 
the  railways  owned  by  individuals,  wherever  the 
lines  touched  the  same  points.  This  competitioD 
has  resulted  in  the  corporate  railways  being  per- 
mitted to  make  special  contracts  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  state  railways  did  down  to  about  1864, 
when  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  naaking 
of  special  contracts;  and  compelling  both  the  state 
railways  and  the  individual  railways  to  cany 
all  their  freight  at  schedule  rates.  —  By  this  sys- 
tem of  state  guarantee  of  investment,  the  state 
is  prevented  from  carrying  its  competition  with 
the  private  lines  beyond  a  certain  point.  The 
fact  that  the  private  companies  must  be  permitted 
to  earn  a  net  revenue  of  4  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal invested  therein,  or  the  state  must  make  good 
the  deficiency,  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  compe- 
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tidon  of  the  state.  — This  system  resulted  in  giv- 
ing to  Belgium  the  best,  and  in  every  way  the  most 
eflScient,  network  of  railway  service  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.     It  had  low  rates  of  passenger  traflSc, 
and  low  and  certain  rates  of  freight  traflSc.     The 
private  companies  were  earning  good  dividends 
upon  their  capital.    The  state,  on  the  one  hand, 
prevented  the  private  companies  from  becoming  a 
dangerous  monopoly;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
constant  competition  with  private  enterprise  com- 
pelled the  state  to  manage  its  own  property  with 
fmgality  and  intelligence,  to  be  able  to  sustain  the 
competition  with  private  enterprise.    The  state  re- 
serves to  itself  the  regulation  at  all  times  of  the 
number  of  trains  to  be  run  upon  the  private  roads; 
their  connections  with  other  railways,  and  the 
amount  of  the  terminal  charges,  are  likewise  under 
state  control.    Before  any  contract  between  two 
different  companies  can  be  acted  upon  finally  by 
the  companies  themselves,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  department  of  public  works  and  the  depart- 
ment of  roads  and  bridges,  and  receive  their  ap- 
proval.—  In  every  concession,  clauses  are  intro- 
duced, requiring  the  companies  to  take  the  cars  of 
other bompanies  at  certain  rates,  and  to  furnish  the 
motive  power  for  them  to  some  point  upon  their 
own  line,  and  the  state  can  interfere  authoritative- 
ly in  the  event  of  any  company  refusing  to  comply 
with  these  conditions.  —  Besides  the  competition 
of  the  governmental  railways,  the  private  railways 
of  Belgium  are  subjected  to  the  active  and  con- 
stant competition  of  the  numerous  canals,  which 
form  quite  a  network  of  waterways  throughout 
that  little  kingdom.    From  1850  to  1860,  the  tend- 
ency in  Belgium  was  toward  private  ownership ; 
ance  1860,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  govern- 
mental ownership,  and  tliis  so  strongly  that  prob- 
ably in  a  few  more  years  the  government  will  be 
the  owner  of  substantially  all  the  main  lines  of  rail. 
In  1870,  about  400  miles  of  railway  were  bought 
by  the  government,  and  since  that  time,  about  600 
miles  more  have  been  purchased.    Competition, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  exist  in  a 
country  where  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
are  fixed  by  so  powerful  a  corporation  as  the  state 
has  become,  and  the  privat«  owner  is  helplessly 
impotent,  and  has  no  alternative  but  to  sell  out. 
Tet  the  public  in  Belgium  is  well  and  satisfactorily 
served  by  its  nuiway  system,  and  none  of  the  dis- 
gncefnl  conditions'  of  our  own  railway  system 
sre  known  there.    The  overpowering  force  of  the 
competition  of  the  state,  of  course,  causes  consid- 
erable criticism  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  investors  in  the  shares  of  private  railways,  but 
this  competition  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  not  a 
new  matter,  as  the  projectors  of  the  private  lines 
invested  their  moneys  and  built  their  lines  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  competition  to  which  their 
lines  diottld  be  sobjected.    In  1870,  the  net  result 
exhibited  by  the  state  railways  was  a  return  of  6 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  being,  on  the 
whole,  as  great  a  net  result  as  any  railway  system 
in  the  world  exhibits.  —  Franee.    To  each  of  the 
great  French  lines,  now  six  in  number  (originally 


nine),  a  distinct  territory  was  laid  out,  in  which  it 
could  construct  its  trunk  line,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  profitable  one;  it  was  then  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  having  the  district  banded  over  to  it,  also 
as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  it  was  to  operate 
their  main  lines,  to  build  a  number  of  feeders  and 
local  lines,  which  were  supposed,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  be  profitable.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
•that  these  secondary  lines  were  so  unprofitable  and 
burdensome,  that,  if  they  were  to  bie  built  at  all, 
without  danger  to  the  abandonment  of  the  main 
lines,  the  state  would  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
tbe  railways.  The  state,  thereupon,  did  advance 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  railways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  their  loop  lines,  and  made  the 
concessions  upon  the  condition,  that,  at  the  end 
of  ninety  years,  all  the  lines  should  become  state 
property,  and  the  state  was  to  take  the  rolling  stock 
at  a  low  valuation,  —  All  the  rates  of  charges,  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  are  regulated 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  in  France.  At  any 
time  before  the  ninety  years  expire,  the  govern- 
ment can  purchase  the  whole  of  the  road  at  a  cap- 
italization of  an  average  of  fifteen  years'  income, 
after  disregarding  the  two  worst  years,  and  taking 
as  the  minimum  figure  of  the  capitalization  the 
lowest  year  immediately  preceding  the  purchase, 
below  which  figure  it  may  not  be  capitalized.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  the  state  from  resolving  upon 
the  purchase  immediately  after  an  exceptionally 
good  year.  The  rates  of  fare  and  of  freight  trafllc 
are,  of  course,  mere  maximum  rates,  the  compa- 
nies being  permitted  to  go  as  far  below  such  rates 
as  they  see  fit.  Every  tariff  of  charges  must  be 
submitted  to  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  its  sanction,  and  a  month's  notice  must 
be  given  of  any  proposed  change.  —  France  has  a 
perpetual  committee  to  supervise  its  railways  and 
to  arrange  the  tariff  of  charges,  to  settle  disputes 
between  competing  lines,  and  between  the  public 
and  the  railways.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  persons  :  A  president — the  min- 
ister of  public  works ;  a  vice-president,  who  is 
the  director  general  of  bridges,  roads  and  rail- 
ways; three  experts  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
war  ;  three  experts  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
finance;  one  expert  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  one  expert  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter of  commerce;  two  inspectors  general  of  bridges 
and  roads  ;  one  inspector  general  of  mines,  tibe 
inspector  general  of  railways,  and  a  secretary. 
This  commission  exercises  both  a  commercial  and 
a  technical  control.  —  In  France,  every  company 
is  bound  to  receive  and  carry  forward  all  goods 
tendered  to  it,  and  to  publish,  one  month  in  ad- 
vance, the  mileage  rate  at  which  it  will  carry  them, 
and  the  time  within  which  it  will  deliver  them, 
varying  according  to  the  distsnce  carried.  No 
private  arrangement  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to 
be  made  with  any  organization.  The  terminal 
charges  are  all  prescribed.  No  one,  interested  in 
the  stock  of  the  railway,  or  in  its  direction,  is  per- 
mitted to  make  any  contracts  with  the  railway  for 
supplies,  and  even  every  passenger  time-table  ia  ' 
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submitted  to  the  goT«mment  for  approval.  —  In 
France  two  tendencies  have  in  recent  years  striyen 
for  precedence  :  one,  the  extension  of  the  owner- 
ship by  the  state  of  the  railway  system,  and  the 
hastening  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  purchase,  in 
less  than  ninety  years,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  to  acquire  the  rights  of  way  of  the  ex- 
isting lines;  the  other,  a  tendency  to  postpone  the 
acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railway  system  of 
France,  coupled  with  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  corporations,  to  make  themselves  in- 
termediately less  dependent  on  the  state.  M. 
Leon  Say,  a  well-recognized  authority  in  matters 
of  finance  and  political  economy  in  France,  re- 
cently became  minister  of  France.  His  relation 
to  the  house  of  Rothschild  is  a  well-known  one, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  house  of  Rothschild 
is  the  largest  owner  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
most  important  and  richest  line  of  France,  the 
Ghemin  de  ferr  du  N<yrd.  In  his  budgets  Leon  Say 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  financial  compli- 
cations which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
large  additional  outlays  that  may  be  required  by 
the  French  government  to  acquire  the  existing 
lines  of  rail,  and  discouraged  as  much  as  possible 
additional  outlays  by  the  state,  for  the  present, 
either  to  extend  the  system  of  existing  lines  of 
state  rail,  or  to  make  any  further  attempts  to 
acquire  such  transfer  by  anticipating  the  time 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railways. 
Notwithstanding  his  powerful  influence  and  the 
ability  which  all  France  recognized  in  him  as 
pre-eminently  the  best  qualified  statistician  and 
financial  administrator,  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  refused  to  give  countenance  to  his  sug- 
gestions, and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  power 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  railway  question.  —  The  railways  owe 
the  French  government  about  600,000,000  francs, 
and  the  French  government  is  now  in  process  of 
investing  additional  sums  of  money,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  building  Its  own  lines,  but  to  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  build  lines  of  intercom- 
munication in  territory  which  is  admittedly  un- 
profitable.— The  ablest  and  strongest  opponent  to 
Say's  project  was  Allain  Targfi,  who,  in  conclud- 
ing the  discussion  in  1881,  said:  "  You  want  to 
temporize  with  the  financial  power  of  the  great 
railways.  Enow  you,  gentlemen,  what  this  power 
is?  It  is  the  greatest  which  now  exists  in  France, 
next  to  the  state  and  the  order  of  Jesuits.  You 
are  their  confederates  (addressing  the  ministry), 
and  do  not  as  you  should  stand  in  a  perpetuid 
condition  of  warfare  with  it.  You  can  not  deal 
with  the  railways  as  individual  associations  which 
are  to  be  regarded  each  by  itself,  but  you  must  re- 
gard them  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  common,  and  that  this  common  in- 
terest is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  serious  competitor 
to  the  state.  They  are  indeed  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  They  have  a  combined  debt  of  10,000,000,000 
francs,  and  employ  280,000  officers.  They  stand 
in  relation  with  all  the  trades,  industries,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  community,  and  in 


their  hands  rests  the  fate  of  all  laborer*.  This 
enemy  you  must  fight,  and  the  single  weapon  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  is  the  right  to  acqnisitiOQ 
and  purchase.  Their  first  word  is, '  No  purdiase, 
no  acquisition.'  You  must  never  surrender  this 
weapon  if  you  desire  to  hold  power  against  them." 
The  chamber,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  de- 
feated Say's  proposition,  and  France  has  again 
determined  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the 
ownership  by  the  state  of  the  railways  at  the  time 
orginally  fixed  by  the  concession,  and  that  if  pos- 
sible that  time  shall  be  cut  short,  under  the  power 
of  the  French  government,  by  a  purchase  long 
before  the  ninety  years  of  the  original  concession 
shall  expire.  —  Nmih  Chrmany.  All  concessions 
are  made  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  unless 
there  is  to  be  a  guarantee  of  interest,  or  a  sob- 
vention  of  some  kind,  in  which  event  it  must  pass 
through  the  form  of  a  law.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  German  empire,  the  separate  states  have 
agreed  to  concede  to  the  empire  the  powor  of  ex- 
propriation, and  the  new  lines  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  empire.  This  means  under  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  thereupon,  through 
a  reieluge»eit,  may  authorize  the  construction  of 
any  line  involving  the  interest  of  the  state  or  of 
trade.  —  Pnt*»ia.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
system  of  railways,  Prussia  consciously  renounced, 
as  to  this  service,  all  the  benefits  that  are  supposed 
to  flow  from  competition.  The  laws  of  1888,  sec- 
tion forty-four,  enacted  that  no  second  railway 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  first  one,  and  touch- 
ing the  same  principal  points,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  constructed  by  any  promoters  or  corporators, 
other  than  the  promoters  and  oorpoistots  of  the 
first  railway,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  from 
the  opening  of  such  railway.  The  state,  for  a  due 
consideratibn,  by  the  very  same  law,  however,  re- 
served the  right  to  purchase  the  property  of  all 
the  railways  and  appurtenances  organized  under 
that  law,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years.  When 
such  authority  was  to  be  exercised,  the  state  was 
to  pay  twenty -five  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
average  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders  during 
the  last  five  preceding  yean.  It  was  also  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  company  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  company  would  have  paid  them.  — A  number 
of  railways  were  built  by  governmental  subven- 
tion in  Prussia,  and  many  of  them  have  since  that 
time  become  by  foreclosure  the  property  of  the 
state.  To  a  great  many  others  large  loans  were 
made  by  the  government,  subjecting  them  to  such 
a  measure  of  governmental  control  as  practically 
to  make  them  state  roads.  As  to  all  others,  the 
state  claims  a  right  of  a  third  part  of  the  net  rev- 
enue of  the  lines,  beyond  6  per  cent.  —  In  1870 
there  were  in  Prussia  8,204  miles  of  rail  which  be- 
longed to  the  state,  and  8,595  miles  of  rail  which 
belonged  to  private  lines.  All  tarifls,  both  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  government,  and  receive  its  assent.  These 
tariffs  must  be  published,  and  can  not  after- 
ward be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister of  commerce.     At  the  rates  adopted,  the 
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Gompaniee  are  bound  to  csonvej,  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  all  goods  delivered  for  convey- 
ance, the  transport  of  which  ia  not  forbidden  by 
police  r^ulations.  —  Since  the  war  with  France, 
and  the  consequent  acquisition  by  the  empire  of 
the  Alsace  and  Lorraine  lines  of  rail,  by  successive 
enabling  acts,  the  governmental  acquisition  of 
railways  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
each  year  circumscribed  the  ntunber  of  private 
lines,  and  now  there  are  but  very  few  lines  to  be 
acquired  to  make  the  whole  raUway  System  of 
Prussia  a  strictly  governmental  institution.  In- 
deed, tlie  railway  directory  never  fully  survived 
the  decree  of  June,  1870,  by  which  the  minister 
of  commerce  took  possesion  of  the  railways  for 
military  purposes,  and  held  possession  of  them 
daring  the  war  with  f^nce.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  state  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  railways  and  to  take 
part  in  their  deliberations,  also  to  determine  the 
amount  that  they  are  to  carry  to  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  amount  they  are  to  pay  as  dividends. 
From  that  time  forth  the  paternal  and  inquisitorial 
power  of  the  government  was  so  relentlessly  ex- 
etdsed'  against  tliem,  that  all  power  of  resistance 
to  state  absorption  was  undermined,  and  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  will  of  the  iron  chancellor 
Bismarck,  who  had  determined  that  the  lines 
should  become  the  property  of  the  state.  The  di- 
leclon  of  the  private  rmds  protested  at  first  against 
this  iaterference,  claiming  that  under  the  laws 
creating  them  they  were  exempt  from  supervision 
«f  that  kind.  To  this  the  minister  of  commerce  an- 
swered, that  he  claimed  the  right  of  the  royal  com- 
mission, to  take  part  at  the  meetings  of  the  boards 
ot  the  private  railway  companies,  so  as  to  see  to 
it  that  the  object  of  the  meetings  was  in  the  inter 
«■!  of  the  public.  He  said  that  the  railway  admin- 
istration could  rest  assured  that  the  supervision  of 
the  state  would  make  itself  less  and  less  felt  in 
proportion  as  the  railway  administration,  by  a 
prompt,  cheap  and  safe  service,  gave  evidence  to 
the  public  that  they  rightly  comprehended  and 
were  endeavoring  to  fulfill,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
important  public  interests,  the  trust  placed  for 
public  purposes  in  their  hands.  The  minister  of 
commerce  closed  his  answer  with  the  following 
agniflcant  admonition  :  "  I  can  not,  therefore,  but 
recommend  that  the  Prussian  railway  administra- 
tions press  no  further  the  opinion  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  state  supervision  over  private  railways, 
u  expressed  in  their  memorial  presented  to  the 
chsDcellor,  as  it  is  a  position  which  certainly  is . 
not  pressed  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  for  a  long  time  past  the 
commercial  public  has  demanded  the  restriction  of 
the  independent  power  of  railway  administration, 
which  went  beyond  the  restraints  hitherto  en- 
fcreed." — The  rapidity  with  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  private  railways  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment has  proceeded  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  :  At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  8,800 
miles  of  state  railways ;  2,170  miles  of  private 
liaea  under  sUte  control;  and   6,200  miles  of 


private  lines  under  state  supervision.  At  the  end 
of  1881  there  were  7,070  miles  of  state  lines;  2,170 
miles  under  state  management ;  and  8,110  miles  of 
private  lines.  At  the  end  of  1882  there  were 
9,500  miles  of  state  lines,  1,820  miles  of  private 
lines  under  state  management,  and  2,400  miles  of 
private  lines.  —  The  control  of  all  this  great  sys- 
tem of  ownership  of  railways  in  Prussia  is  given 
over  to  a  special  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  under 
him  are  all  the  administrative  ofilcers,  who  re- 
spectively are  located  at  Berlin,  Bromberg,  Mag- 
deburg, Hanover,  Ehrfurt,  Frankfort,  Elberfelt, 
Cologne  and  Breslau.  These  directors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  are  special  administrat- 
ors to  take  the  place  of  the  private  and  individual 
administrators  of  the  lines  to  which  they  respect- 
ively relate.  These  administrators  have  in  charge 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  lines,  and  by  the  law  of  1888 
10,000  miles  of  new  lines,  to  belong  to  the  state 
and  to  connect  with  the  existing  lines,  were  de- 
vised. Mr.  Yonder  Leyen,  himself  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  co-operators  in  this  system  of  state  ac- 
quisiticm,  and  holding  a  position  of  great  trust 
under  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  an  article 
published  in  1888,  in  the  "  Annual  of  Legislation, 
Administration  and  Political  Economy,"  Berlin, 
says  that  "  the  first  beneficial  effects  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  railways  by  the  state  in  I>ru8sia,  was 
the  uniformity  of  tariffs  throughout  the  empire, 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  special  rates 
or  personal  favoritism ;  also  the  extension  of  the 
through  ticket  system,  and  the  cheapening  of 
transportation  for  workingmen  and  persons  of 
moderate  means."  The  beneficial  effects  of  these 
reforms  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  business. 
From  1879  to  1882  it  rose  from  12,000  car  loads  to 
16,000  car  loads.  The  surplus  available  for  gen- 
eral state  purposes,  arising  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  railways,  over  and  above  interest  on 
money  expended  by  the  state  on  its  state  lines  and 
operating  expenses,  was,  in  1878-9,  $1,660,000;  in 
1879-80,  |8,4SO,000;  in  1880-1,  $9,575,000;  in 
1881-2,  $7,862,500.— Nearly  all  railway  conces- 
sions contain  clauses  making  it  incumbent  upon 
the  board  of  administrators  of  the  railway  in  all 
cases  to  come  to  proper  agreements  as  to  corre- 
spondence of  time  tables  in  the  administration  of 
railways  joining  each  other.  The  time  tables  can 
only  go  into  force  upon  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Persons  and  merchandise  must  be  con- 
veyed in  the  order  in  which  the  application  is 
made.  No  difference  is  to  be  made  between  pas- 
sengers and  goods  which  come  directly  to  the  lines, 
and  those  which  come  to  them  in  transit  from 
other  railways.  A  special  tariff  is  also  preecribcd. 
The  state,  therefore,  in  addition  to  being  repre- 
sented on  every  railway  board,  and  being  in 
itself  an  administrator  of  railways,  enters  to  a 
large  degree  as  a  member  into  all  the  councils  of 
railway  management  in  fixing  rates  and  in  deter- 
mining through  traffic.  —  A  writer  in  the  "Quar- 
terly of  Political  Economy,"  Berlin,  1876,  in  an 
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argument  against  the  maintenance  of  private  con- 
trol of  railway  property,  says,  "  the  example  of 
the  United  States  affords  nothing  to  the  point. 
There,  the  administration  and  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations is  so  bad,  and  so  utterly  irresponsible, 
that  that  country  affords  no  argument  in  favor  of 
private  enterprise,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
condition  of  affairs,  no  one  seeks  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  there  existing  by  placing  the  railways 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  because  corruption 
has  eaten  so  deeply  into  the  government  that  its 
ethical  regeneration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
as  long  as  it  has  a  quadrennial  rotation  of  office, 
and  the  state  treasury  is  regarded  as  the  general 
pocket  from  which  each  one  is  to  abstract  as  much 
as  he  can."  The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  the 
system  in  England,  in  which  the  railway  has,  by 
amalgamation  and  consolidation,  extended  itself 
and  become  a  power  within  the  state  so  great  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  state.  He  refers  to  the 
speech  made  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Plymouth,  who  says  that  "  the  rail- 
ways have  become  our  great  highways,  and  should 
be  regarded  from  an  entirely  difFerent  point  of 
view  from  any  other  undertaking."  The  writer 
further  refers  in  bis  article  to  the  opinion  of  the 
royal  railway  inspector  of  Canada,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  monopoly  of  the  railway  in  that 
province  has  become  so  great  that  the  question 
will  very  soon  be  debated,  whether  the  railway 
should  own  the  state,  or  the  state  the  railway. 
From  all  the  conditions  resulting  from  allowing 
free  scope  in  private  enterprise  in  railway  con- 
struction and  management,  the  reviewer  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  on  the  whole  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  the  German  states  to  own  the  rail- 
ways than  to  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  private 
enterprises,  though  subject  to  state  control.  — 
Austria.  This  country  followed  the  course  of 
France,  by  making  concessions  for  the  period  of 
ninety  years  to  the  railways.  The  government 
built  several  important  trunk  lines  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  some  of  which  are  operated  by  private 
corporations,  but  it  still  owns  its  main  trunk  lines. 
Its  system  of  supervision  of  state  lines,  as  to  the 
tariff  of  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  is  com- 
plete. — Switterland.  No  state  lines  exist  in  Switz- 
erland. The  republic  has  allowed  private  en- 
terprise to  build  a  net-work  of  railways.  It  has, 
however,  an  extremely  effectual  system  of  super- 
vising the  tarifiF  of  charges  which  must  exist 
thereon.  A  perpetual  commissic^n  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  corporations  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  public,  and  provides  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  their  affairs,  and  their  constant  public- 
ity. —  Italy.  This  country  owns  of  its  lines  about 
1,000  miles  of  rail,  and  is  in  negotiation  for  about 
4,000  miles  more,  so  that  within  a  very  short  time 
it  will  possess  a  large  majority  of  the  mileage 
of  rail  within  its  own  territory.  —  In  all  these 
countries,  therefore,  even  including  England,  the 
railway  has  never  been  regarded  wholly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  private  enteiprisei    In  the  majority  the 


state  built  or  assumed  ownership  of  the  trunk 
lines,  and  in  all  of  the  nations  of  coBtinental 
Europe  the  proper  conduct  of  these  corpondioDS 
has  been  regarded  as  so  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
of  the  community  that  they  could  not  safely  be 
left  wholly  to  private  enterprise,  but  that  the 
state,  representing  the  public,  should  exercise  con- 
tinuously a  more  or  less  rigid  control  over  their 
construction  and  administration.  — Taking  up  the 
history  of  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
railways  tn  England,  where  we  left  it  with  Mr. 
Morrison's  speech  in  1839,  let  us  look  at  the  steps 
taken  by  the  English  people  and  government  to 
reacquire,  as  to  railway  enterprises,  the  control 
which,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  given  by 
men  like  Stephenson  and  Morrison,  they  had  al- 
lowed to  slip  from  their  hands.  — In  1838  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  royal  commission  to  subject 
railway  schemes  to  some  harmonious  direction  as 
to  the  points  from  which  the  roads  were  to  radiate 
and  to  which  they  were  to  go,  so  as  to  make  them 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  French  system;  but 
the  reply  came  that  it  was  already  too  late,  be- 
cause 80  many  railroads  had  already  been  con- 
structed and  projected,  that  it  would  be  an  unjust 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  property  to  interfere 
with  them;  that  the  roads  were  already  built,  and 
could  not  be  removed,  and  that  others  were  too 
far  under  way  to  have  their  powers  changed. 
Between  1886  and  1889  public  agitation  was  di- 
rected mainly  against  excessive  charges  for  pas- 
senger traffic;  as  to  which,  limitations  were  there- 
upon fixed.     The  powers  of  the  railways  had 
already  become  so  great  that  many  members  of 
parliament  were  directly  under  their  influoice, 
and  many  others  owed  their  seats  to  the  ndlway 
power.    Notwithstanding  this  influence,  however, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  1840  to  create  a  commis- 
sion for  the  superintendence  of  railways,  the  com- 
mission to  be  a  kind  of  sub-organization  to  the 
board  of  trade.    This  bill,  after  several  amend- 
ments, was  carried,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of   Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  although  a  few  years 
before  bitterly  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
private  control'  of  the  railway  system,  now  ad- 
mitted "that  they  were  monopolies,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  some  tribunal  as  a  stand- 
ing investigating   committee  for  parliament,  to 
prevent  too  manifest  and  too  great  an  abuse  on 
the  part  of  these  powerful  and  moneyed  oigani- 
zations'. "    The  bill  was  considerably  modified  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  house,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  second  section,  which,  as  originally 
reported,  had  provided  for  a  uniform  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  for  a  very  thorough  system  of 
reports  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  the  board  of 
trade.     This  provision,  however,  in  the  bill  that 
eventually  became  law,  was  so  emasculated  as  to 
require  simply  reports  in  such  manner  as  the  rail- 
ways saw  fit  to  make  them.    The  bill  as  passed 
embodied  a  clause  which  established  a  bureau  of 
railways  as  a  part  of  the  board  of  trade.  —  A 
glance  at  the  65th  volume  of  "Hansard's  Debates," 
p.  136,  etc.,  wiU  show  how  greatly  the  ablest  men 
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in  parliament  were,  at  that  time,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  general  phrases  in  relation  to  the  non-inter- 
ference of  government,  and  how  completely  they 
misunderstood  the  essentially  monopoly  character 
of  the  railway  corporation,  interference  with  which 
vas,  in  this  case,  a  duty  which,  if  neglected,  was  a 
renunciation  of  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  gov- 
ernment.    It  was  assumed  in  the  debate,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  that  the  right  of  the 
state  with  reference  to  the  railways  was  entirely 
limited  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  that  as  to  the  carrying  of  freight  or  goods 
the  railway  was  an  entirely  private  enterprise,  like 
•oy  other  common  carrier.    The  first  protest  of 
moment  against  this  view,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's efforts,  was  the  publication  of  William 
Oault's  pamphlet  on  "  Railway  Reform"  in  1848. 
After  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  recognizing  fully  the  fact,  that,  in  its 
importance,  the  railway  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  highway  that  the  highway  bore  to  the  foot- 
path, inasmuch  as  the  traffic  of  the  country  was 
being  carried,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  almost 
wholly  by  rail,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
exisUng  lines  of  rail  should  be  acquired  by  the 
state,  and  that  all  further  extensions  of  the  rail- 
way system  should  be  carried  on  by  the  state  as 
the  owner  of  the  public  roads.  —  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1844,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  requested  the  house  of 
commons  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  what, 
if  any,  dutnges  should  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
consideration  of  railway  bills;  what  amendments 
should  be  made  in  the  railway  concessions  and 
franchises  already  granted,  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  the  standing  orders  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  consideration  of  railway  bills. 
Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry, 
daiming  that  it  was  an  interference  with  vested 
rights,  to  consider  grants  already  made.    He  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  at  that  time,  that  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  railway  system  would 
bring  about  a  competition  which  in  time  would  do 
away  with  much  of  the  monopoly  character  of 
those  enterprises.    A  committee  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
pointed, and  testimony  was  taken,  mainly  upon 
the  question  of  the  absence  of  competition  and 
combination  between  railways,  the  building  of 
loop  lines  for  subserving  special  interests  without 
regard  to  the  public  needs,  and  the  tendency  to 
amalgamation  which  then  had  begun  to  make  it- 
self felt.    A  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
committee  was  taken  up  in  the  examination  of  the 
question  of  minimum  rates  for  passenger  trafBc. 
Mr.  Glyn,  the  banker,  who,  next  to  Hudson,  the 
railway  king,  was,  at  that  time,  the  largest  share 
proprietor  in  England,  and  who  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  was  then,  the  president  of  the  London 
i  Birmingham  railway,  stated  his  conviction  that 
no  corporation  ought  to  have  any  larger  powers 
than  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  profitable 
Working  of  its  line;  he  conceded  that  if  the  mat- 
terwere  an  entirely  new  question,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it 


was  for  the  state  to  own  the  railways,  because,  he 
said,  the  people  as  a  whole  had  as  much  right  to 
their  great  public  highways  as  they  had  to  the  light 
of  heaven.  On  economic  grounds,  however,  he 
disapproved  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by 
the  state,  saying  he  feared  the  state  would  be 
cheated  in  the  transaction,  and  intimating  that  the 
roads  had  not  cost  what  they  were  capitalized  at; 
but  he  believed  that  thenceforth  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  control  the  railways  withtgreater 
rigor  and  force.  The  report  finally  made  by  this 
committee  contained  a  severe  criticism  upoi^  the 
then  existing  mode  of  considering  and  passing- 
railway  bills,  which  the  report  suggested  should 
all  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  trade  for  criticism 
before  being  entertained  by  the  proper  committees 
of  the  houses  of  commons  and  of  lords.  Parlia- 
ment took  up  the  report  for  action  in  1844.  The 
suggestion  was  then  made,  that,  when  any  new 
railway  shall,  after  fifteen  years,  pay  for  three 
successive  years,  consecutively,  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dends, it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  revise  its  tariff,  but  in  that  event,  that  par- 
liament must  guarantee  the  10  x>er  cent,  dividend 
to  the  railway.  This  suggestion  was  again  modi- 
fled  by  the  further  suggestion  that  the  board  of 
trade  could  demand  a  rebate  of  the  guarantee  by 
reason  of  bad  management.  A  further  limitation 
was  made  by  providing,  that,  during  the  existence 
of  the  guarantee,  the  corporation  shall  not  increase 
its  capital  stock,  and  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  the  board  of  trade  might  purchase  every 
new  railway  at  twenty-five  times  the  average  divi- 
dends of  the  last  preceding  three  years,  from 
which,  however,  a  deduction  was  to  be  made  for 
insufllciency  of  the  permanent  way,  and  the  roll- 
ing stock  being  out  of  repair.  —  Against  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill  the  railways  fought  principally  for 
time.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  the  powerful  Sir- 
Robert  Peel,  who  suggested  that  a  year's  notice, 
at  least,  should  be  given  before  a  bill  of  such  mag- 
nitude could  be  passed.  (Hansard's  Debates,  vol. 
i.,  78,  p.  482.)  — Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  Mr. 
Saunders'  testimony  and  to  that  of  George  Hudson,, 
showing  that  the  railways  did  not  consider  them- 
selves free  from  competition  and  opposition  by 
other  lines  of  rail,  and  his  admission  was  used  by 
the  opposition  to  show  that  the  natural  law  of 
competition  would  apply  to  cure  the  evils  that 
were  complained  of.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech, 
showed  that  the  threat  of  the  passage  of  this  law 
did  not  prevent  new  railways  from  being  organ- 
ized; that  fifty  new  bills,  representing  £20,000,000, 
had  been  filed  since  the  report  was  made.  He  stat- 
ed, that,  tliough  he  knew  the  railway  had  become 
sufficiently  powerful  to  send  representatives  into 
parliament  instead  of  having  them  hang  around 
the  lobby,  he  did  not  believe  they  would  become  so 
formidable,  or  that  parliament  had  sunk  so  low, 
that  its  members  would,  at  the  bidding  of  the  rail- 
way interests,  refrain  from  giving  their  sanction  to 
the  bill  unanimously  reported  by  their  own  com- 
mittee.— John  Bright  was  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponent to  Mr,  Gladstone's  suggestion.    He  was  a 
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free  trader,  flushed  with  the  great  victory  which 
had  just  attended  his  efforts  in  the  establishment 
of  his  principles,  and  was  ready  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  most  incongruous  subjects.  He  was 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  power,  and  had  already 
made  for  himself  a  great  reputation  for  honesty  of 
purpose  and  for  oratory.  He  dwelt  upon  the  enor- 
mous benefits  Which  railways  had  conferred  upon 
society,  showed  that  they  were  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  that  monopolies  had  always  been 
the  enemies  of  mankind;  and  therefore,  he  argued, 
it  was  monstrous  to  apply  the  term  monopoly  to 
them.  He  showed  that  the  railways  then  al- 
ready represented,  in  the  way  of  vested  capital, 
£60,000,000  in  England;  that  they  were  carrying 
35,000,000  passengers  annually ;  and  that  it  was 
extremely  dangerous  to  interfere  with  bo  great  and 
constantly  growing  an  interest.  —  Bir  Robert  Peel 
argued  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  insisted, 
Almost  in  the  spirit  of  apology,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  provide  the  same  sort  of  pub- 
licity, with  reference  to  the  railways,  that  it  had 
provided  with  reference  to  the  bank  of  England's 
accounts,  and  he  concluded  with  asking  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  bill  obtained,  on  the  second 
reading,  186  votes  in  its  favor,  against  98  in  oppo- 
sition. Among  those  who  opposed  it  were  Messrs. 
Bright,  Cobden,  Milnor  Gibson,  Ricardo  and  Ma- 
caulay.  The  bill  was  then  considerably  amend- 
ed liefore  it  obtained  its  third  reading,  all  the 
amendments  being  in  favor  of  the  railways.  As 
modified,  it  was  passed,  but  the  modifications 
made  it  useless  legislation.  The  changes  that  were 
made  in  it  gave  the  railways  twenty-one  years  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  before  their  railway  tariS  could  be 
changed,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  10  per 
«ent.  dividend.  It  was  then  provided  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  state  should  run  for  twenty-one 
jears  after  the  10  per  cent,  annual  dividend,  thus 
making  it  quite  certain  that  the  state  would  never 
interfere  with  the  tariff.  All  the  deductions  which, 
in  the  event  of  purchase,  were  to  be  made,  by  rea- 
son of  bad  management  and  restrictions  upon  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  for  want  of  repair,  of  per- 
manent way  and  rolling  stock,  were  struck  out. 
The  provisions  with  reference  to  the  purchase  by 
the  government  were  thus  made  extremely  onerous 
to  the  state.  As  the  provision  in  relation  to  state 
acquisition  was  further  modified,  so  that  before  it 
could  take  effect  it  required  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  guarantee  the  purchase  money,  the  act 
has  remained  ever  since,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  dead  letter.  —  The  discussion  on  this  bill 
-did,  however,  direct  public  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  of  1844,  in  an 
article  on  "Railway  Legislation,"  (pp.  824,  280), 
says  in  conclusion :  "  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  this  great  public  trust  can  not  re- 
main in  the  bands  of  private  corporations.  The 
railways  themselves  have  given  the  best  evidence 
of  their  desire  and  of  the  necessity  for  amalga- 
mation, by  which  they  admit  that  the  individual 
corporation  can  not,  in  a  system  which  requires 
unformity  and  harmony,  exercise  absolute  sway; 


and  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  that  tUi 
amalgamation  will  bring   the  railway  into  the 
luinds  of  the  fewer  corporations,  or  of  a  smgle 
corporation,  which  means  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  it  is  then  but  a  step  to  the  suggestioo 
that  the  state,  for  its  own  safety,  is  compelled  U> 
take  possession  thereof ;  for  a  system  of  trans- 
portation which  permeates  every  port  of  the  land, 
which  destroys  and  devours  every  other  system  of 
intercommunication,  which  incorporates  itself  in- 
to every  public  and  private  interest,  which  is  as  nni- 
versaland  all-present  as  the  arterial  and  venoussys- 
temsof  the  human  body,  sooner  or  later  will  come 
under  the  general  control,  for  better  or  worse,  of 
the  state  organization."  —  In  1844,  a  special  act 
was  passed  (8  and  9  Victoria,  chap.  96)  by  whidi 
general  leasing  powers  in  private  railway  acts 
were  restricted,  and  allpowers  granted  by  any  pri- 
vate act  of  ttiat  session,  to  lease,  were  repealed.  — 
Pursuant  to  the  act  of  1844,  a  railway  board,  which 
existed  Just  one  year,  was  constituted  as  part  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  re- 
port upon  new  railway  schemes  and  purchases, 
and  upon  proposed  extensions,  amalgamations  and 
competition.    The  board  reported  by  giving  its 
decisions  without  assigning  reasons.    It  sat  in  se- 
cret, and  published  no  debates.    This  un-English 
proceeding  subjected  it  to  a  d^;ree  of  criticisia 
and  animosity  that  compelled  the  government  to 
recommend  tiiat  the  board  be  abolished,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  1845.    In  that  year  the 
competition  between  railway  corporations  became 
BO  keen,  and  the  canal  companies  suffered  to  such 
a  degree  from  it,  that  a  law  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  canal  companies  to  vary  their  tolls,  and  to 
borrow  money  so  as  to  maintain  the  oompetitioa 
The  railways  thereupon  rapidly  bought  up  the  ca- 
nals, and  canal  and  railway  amalgamations  went 
on  with  great  vigor.    In  1846,  one  year  thereafter, 
a  committee  of  parliament  reported,  that  within 
that  year  a  large  number  of  canals  had  passed 
practically  under  the  control  of  the  railway  cor- 
porations, and  were  working  under  joint  man- 
agement.   This  committee  recommended  that  all 
amalgamation  between  canal  and  railroad  compa- 
nies should  be  forbidden,  except  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament.    They  also  recommended  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  department 
of  the  executive  government  should  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  command  general  respect  and  confi 
dence,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
railways  and  canals,  with  full  power  to  enforce 
such  regulations  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be 
indispensable  for  ttie  accommodation  and  general 
interest  of  the  public.    They  particularly  recom- 
mended this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prirate 
arrangements  which  are  made  between  railway 
companies  and  railway  and  canal  companies,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  vUra  viret,  do  not  come 
under  the  supervision  of  parliament  at  all,  and  ex- 
pressed their  belief,  that,  with  a  properly  consti- 
tuted executive  body,  it  would  come  under  thar 
supervision,  and  could  be  subjected  to  restrictioB. 
—  Between  1844  and  1846,  came  the  period,  si- 
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ready  refetred  to,  of  the  railway  speculative  mania. 
The  influence  which  that  had  upon  parliament  is 
giren  by  Francis,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Railway," 
in  these  'words :  "Members  were  personally  can- 
vassed, solicitation^  were  made  to  peers,  influences 
of  the  most  delicate  nature  were  used,  promises 
■woe  given  to  vote  for  special  lines  before  the  ar- 
guments were  held,  advantages  in  all  forms  and 
phases  were  proposed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
some  and  the  temper  of  others.    Letters  of  allot- 
ment were  tempting,  himian  nature  was  frail,  and 
the  premium  on  Ave  hundred  shares  irresistible. 
The  '  Athenaeum,'  about  that  time,  said :  '  It  is  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  our  legislators  are  not  now 
open  to  pecuniary  bribes.     It  may  be  so,  but  we 
must  leave  that  question  to  be  decided  by  our 
children's  children.    If  public  rumor  be  no  more 
than  usually  scandalous  and  false,  there  are  some 
curious  revelations  yet  in  store  for  these  young- 
iters,  relating  to  railway  bills. '    The  curious  reve- 
lations had  not  to  be  waited  for  until  the  birth  of 
oor  children's  children,  but  they  came  in  1845,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1846,  with  the  railway  crash.    A 
return  called  for  by  the  house  of  commons,  of  the 
dealers  in  railway  undertakings,  formed  a  very 
remarkable  blue  book.    The  noble,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  blood  and  birth,  had  ever  held  trafiBc  in 
contempt,  was  there  blazoned  as  a  trader.     The 
priest,  who,  at  his  desk,  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  was  there 
revealed  in  the  city  to  sell  his  scrip  at  a  pre- 
mium.   There  were  900  lawyers,  and  864  per- 
tons  connected  with  the  banking  interest,  who  sub- 
Kribed  contracts  for  above  £2,000;  one  solicitor 
WIS  down  for  £154,000.     Thqre  were  157  members 
of  parliament,  of  whom  one  signed  for  £290,000, 
one  for  £260,000,  and  one  for  £171,000 ;  while 
the  remainder  were  down  for  sums  which  must 
have  influenced  their  feelings  to  a  degree  which 
might  have   influenced  their  votes."    (Francis' 
"History  of  Raflwaxs,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188-190.)— In 
1846  an  act  was  passed .  constituting  the  railway 
commission,  which  was  composed  of  five  persons, 
the  president  of  which  was  paid  £2,000  a  year, 
two  members  were  paid  £1,600,  and  two  others 
nceived  no  pay.    The  main  purpose  of  this  com- 
miKion  was  to  take  into  consideration  all  schemes 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  parliament,  to 
make  special  inquiry  and  reports,  and  formally 
to  report  upon  all  bills  before  parliament  on  rail- 
waymatters,  so  as  to  guide  the  parliamentary  com- 
nittee.    But  as  the  railway  committees  of  die 
hoaae  of  commons  and  house  of  lords  refused  to 
he  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
ndaabn,  it  was  abolished,  and  their  duties  were 
once  more  transferred  to  the  board  of  trade.    A 
Kries  of  bills  was  passed  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  lines  by  rival  companies,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  railway  counsel  was  superior  to  the  ingenuity 
that  drafted  these  bUls,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
itock  of  other  railways  and  appointing  railway 
directions  who  were  mere  ttmulaerumt,  the  rail- 
way corporations  absorbed  each  other's  lines  with- 
out haWng  parliamentary  powers  so  to  do.  — In 


1858  another  railway  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament.  This  committee,  after 
taking  testimony,  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  had  theretofore  been  in  existence,  to  consider 
all  schemes  submitted  to  parliament  at  every  ses- 
sion, and  that  a  railway  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  assistance  and  advice  whenever  the 
committee  might  desire  it.  It  then  pointed  out 
that  amalgamation  of  railways  had  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  in  England,  that  each  particular 
part  of  England  had  become  the  centre  of  a  sys- 
tem of  railway  management  of  its  own,  and  that 
the  great  railway  corporations  had  swallowed  up 
all  the  competing  and  intersecting  lines.  It  sug- 
gested the  passage  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  traffic 
arrangements  between  different  companies,  and 
subntitted  a  plan  of  a  measure  by  which  the 
canals  were  to  be  maintained.  The  result  of  these 
recommendations  was  the  passage  of  the  canal 
and  railway  traffic  act  of  1854  and  a  prohibition  of 
preferences  in  traffic  contracts  given  by  different 
railways.  Part  of  the  scheme  of  the  act  of  1854 
was  to  submit  grievances  to  the  board  of  trade 
only,  after  the  court  of  common  pleas,  sitting  as 
a  court,  assisted  by  an  engineer  and  barrister, 
had  determined  that  an  actual  grievance  existed. 
This  part  of  the  act  proved  inoperative.  Lord 
Campbell  foresaw  and  foretold  that  it  would  be- 
come inoperative,  insisting  that  a  lay  tribunal 
should  be  created  for  the  investigation  of  such 
questions,  and  that  judges  were  not  the  proper 
persons  to  consider  matters  of  that  kind,  as  they 
were  naturally  disinclined  to  act  in  an  advisory 
manner  to  governmental  bureaus,  and  that  such 
disinclination  would  render  resort  to  them  well 
nigh  useless.  However,  the  law  of  1864  con- 
tained one  very  useful  provision,  to  tlie  effect  that 
no  preferences  of  any  kind  should  be  given  by 
railways  for  services  of  a  like  character,  and  for- 
bade all  discrimination  between  individuals  as  to 
traffic  of  like  character.  —  In  1865  a  royal  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
railway  commimication.  It  made  its  report  in 
1867,  after  taking  a  great  mass  of  testimony  as  to 
British  and  foreign  railways.  As  regards  legisla- 
tion, this  commission  insisted  upon  the  expediency 
of  requiring  the  board  of  trade  to  assist  the  parlia- 
mentary committees  by  reports.  It  made  many  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  interchange  of  traffic;  it  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  amalgamation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  checking  it;  nothing  was  done,  however, 
to  prevent  the  proceeding  of  the  amalgamation  and 
consolidation  of  English  railways,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  1845,  the  London  &  North  West- 
em  railway  had  owned  but  870  miles  of  road,  and 
that  in  1870  it  operated  and  owned  1,507  miles. 
The  Great  Western,  which  originally  consisted  of 
118  miles,  operated  and  owned  1,370  miles  in  the 
year  1870.  The  North  Eastern,  which  in  1846 
owned  274  miles,  had,  in  1870,  extended  its  line  so 
as  to  be  the  owner  of  1,281  miles;  and  the  Oreat 
Eastern,  which  originally  had  188  miles  of  road. 
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operated  and  owned  874  miles  in  1870.  Amalga- 
mation had  therefore  proceeded  in  England  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  in  1870,  the  field  was  practically 
divided  between  the  great  lines  of  railway,  so  that, 
somewhat  like  France,  England  had  seven  great 
systems  of  lines  brought  into  existence  without 
concessions  of  fields  of  territory  by  the  state,  but 
which  by  the  natural  course  of  development  and 
consolidation,  and  the  economy  produced  by  such 
consolidation,  divided  the  field  of  railroad  enter- 
prise in  England,  and  created  a  concentrated  pow- 
«r  that  presented  at  that  time  to  the  English  govern- 
ment the  formidable  question,  whether  ultimately 
the  state  should  control  the  lailways,  or  the  rail- 
-ways  control  the  statA. — We  now  come  to  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  English  railway  history.one 
reversing  the  policy  which,  down  to  that  period, 
regarded  the  railway  as  private  enterprises — the 
appointment  of  a  joint  select  committee,  in  1872,  of 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  railways.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  Lord  Der- 
by, the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  Cowper,  Lord 
Redesdale,  Lord  Belpur,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Childers, 
Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Cave. — 
After  taking  testimony,  covering,  with  appendix, 
upward  of  a  thousand  pages  of  an  English  folio 
l)lue  book,  the  committee  recommended  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  tribunal  to  consider  railway 
^ievances,  constituted  both  as  a  court  and  as  an 
advisory  committee  on  railway  legislation.  The 
committee  recommended  this  course  in  preference 
to  fixing  tariffs  by  statute,  as  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances often  makes  such  tariffs  inapplicable 
or  impossible.  This  was  not  only  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  followed  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  leading  railway  official  of  England 
who  was  examined  as  to  the  proposed  remedies, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  AUport,  Sir  Edward  Wat- 
kin,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
others.  —  The  committee  conceded  that  it  was 
difllcult  to  provide  any  fixed  or  self-regulating 
rules  which  would,  through  the  medium  of  self- 
interest  or  of  the  ordinary  action  of  law,  protect 
the  public.  They  recommended  that  the  proposed 
tribunal  should  be  endowed  with  certain  func- 
tions, among  which  were,  to  see  to  it  that  railways 
publish  rates  and  farres  and  live  up  to  them,  and 
to  consider  and  act  upon  such  alterations  as  from 
time  to  time  are  adopted  in  the  classifications;  to 
«xamine  into  every  case  of  undue  preference;  and 
to  investigate  complaints  of  unfairness  between 
traders  or  between  towns  and  districts,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  raised  under  the  railway  and  canal 
traffic  act  (Lord  Cardwell's  act  of  1854,  and  amend- 
ments). It  having  been  found  that  the  expense 
of  going  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  so 
great  as  to  give  the  wealthy  companies  great  ad- 
vantages over  private  traders,  and  that  the  non- 
publication  of  rates  prevented  the  trader  from 
knowing  whether  he  had  a  case  or  not,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  be 
^ven  to  the  tribunal  to  examine  into  cases  of 
preferences,  and  that  appeals  from  these  dedsions 


be  limited  to  such  cases  as  the  spedd  tribunal 
should  certify  involved  questions  of  law  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Westminster  tribu- 
nals.   A  further  function  with  which,  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  tri- 
bunal was  to  be  clothed,  was  to  see  to  it  that 
proper  facilities  be  given  for  the  forwarding  of 
passengers  and  goods  under  the  provision  of  the 
railway  and  canal  traffic  act  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject. — It  was  conceded  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Broughton,  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
and  Mr.  Price,  that  the  courts  were  incompetent 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  that  arbitration  was 
unsatisfactory;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  tribunal  to  secure  those  ends.  — The 
committee  also  recommended  the  control  of  tolls 
on  canals  by  the  tribunal,  and  the  enforcement  of 
any  obligation  imposed  on  the  railway  companies 
to  secure  the  proper  maintenance  of  free  naviga- 
tion on  the  canals.    The  tribunal  was  to  settle 
questions  between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
companies  concerning  new  branch  lines,  and  also 
to  settle  all  disputes  between  railway  and  canal 
companies.   They  were  also  to  settle  all  questions 
arising  between  the  war  and  postoffice  depart- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  the  companies  on  the 
other. — The  additional  duty  to  be  conferred  on 
this  special  body  was  to  advise  parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  railway  legislation.    As  to  the  necessity 
for  constituting  this  court,  the  committee  say: 
"No  existing  institution  possesses  the  necessary 
qualities,    l^e  board  of  trade  has  not  the  requi- 
site judicial  character  or  means  of  action,  a  court 
of  law  fails  in  practical  knowledge  and  adminis- 
trative facility,  and  the  committees  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  have  no  permanence . "  A  new  body, 
therefore,  was,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  constituted 
for  all  these  purposes,  and  to  wield  all  tbese  pow- 
ers, to  be  called  the  railway  and  canal  commission, 
and  to  consist  of  no  less  than  three  persons  of 
high  standing,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  emineot 
lawyer,  and  another  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
railway  management,  their  proceedings  to  be  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  is  consistent  with  giving 
due  consideration  to  and  hearing  questions  openly 
and  fairly.    In  conclusion,  the  .committee  state 
that  "competition  between  railways  exists  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  can  not  be  maintained  by 
legislation ;  that  combinations  between  railway 
companies  were  increasing  and  likely  to  increase, 
whether  by  amalgamation  or  otherwise;  that.tfae 
self-interest  of  the  companies  alone  was  not  sui- 
flciently  protective  of  public  interests,  and  that 
their  interest  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  the 
interest  of  the  public.    And  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary,"  they  add,  "  to  consider  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  statutory  obliga- 
tions."   As  to  the  ineffectual  character  of  past 
l^^lation,  both  in  limiting  dividends  and  creating 
a  maximum  of  rate  of  charge,  the  comimittee  were 
by  no  means  mealy  mouthed  in  the  way  of  con- 
demnation.   They  say  of  the  railway  companies. 
"  They  are  monopolies  who  are  unlimited  in  tbdr 
charges  for  carriage  except  by  the  parliamenlsry 
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maxunum,  and  who  are  restricted  by  no  definite 
limit  whatever  as  regards  terminal  charges;  these 
two  charges  they  mix  up  together,  and  under  the 
present  system  do  not  separate.     They  are  prac- 
tically under  no  restriction  except  that  of  their 
own  interest,  which  may  not  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  public.    They  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
to  vary  their  charges  to  any  extent  they  please 
within  the  parliamentary  maximum,  to  favor  one 
set  of  men  or  description  of  goods  at  the  expense 
of  another;  to  charge  high  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  low  rates  for  long  distances,  or  to 
charge  two  different  rates  for  the  same  service  if 
they  think  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so;  and  not 
only  do  they  claim  to  exercise  all  these  powers,  but 
they  refuse  to  tell  the  public  how  they  exercise 
them  or  why  they  exercise  them.    The  remedies 
given  by  the  canal  and  traffic  act  of  1854  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  fail  for  want  of  the  re- 
quiate  knowledge;  and  the  recent  act,  by  which 
companies  carrying  goods  are  bound,  on  applica- 
tion made  within  a  week  after  payment,  to  give 
an  account  distinguishing  between  rates  for  con- 
veyance and  terminal  charges,  is  wholly  useless, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  trader  is  practically 
unable  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  rich  and 
powerful  company;  in  the  second  place,  he  wants 
to  know  what  he  has  to  pay  before  paying  it,  and 
abo  what  his  neighbors  and  rivals  are  paying;  and 
in  the  third  place,  because  the  companies  do  not 
tbenuelves  distinguish  accurately  between  terminal 
charges  and  mileage,  and,  when  an  inquiry  is  made, 
can  only  ^ve  an  approximate  answer."  —  Upon 
the  question  whether  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  that  of  the  companies  are  identical  in  the  same 
sense  that  they  are  in  the  case  of  a  private  trader, 
the  committee  say,  "That  it  must  not  be  hastily 
assumed  that  self-interest  will  play  the  same  part 
in  these  large, undertakings  which  it  plays  in  or- 
dinary trading  concerns.      There  is  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  of  directors  and  officers.     The  real 
managers  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  shareholders,  and  the  latter  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  fluctuating  and  helpless  body.  The  history 
of  railway  enterprise  shows  how  frequently  their 
interests  Iia've  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy,  the 
apecalations  or  the  passions  of  the  real  managers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  and  principal 
officers  of  these  great  undertakings  are  often  men 
of  high  standing,  who  feel  that  their  position  is 
something  different  from  that  of  mere  managers  of 
a  trading  concern,  and  become  in  a  certain  sense 
amenable  to  public  ophiion,  and  csjjecially  to  its 
expression  in  parliament.    Thus  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil  the  management  of  railways  differs 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  trade  or  manufacture, 
and  approximates  in  some  degree  to  the  business 
of  a  public  department."    And  as  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  legislation  preceding  the  sessions  of 
the  committee,  they  state  "  that  committees  and 
commissions  carefully  chosen  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  clung  to  one  form  of  competition  after 
soother,  but  that  it  has  nevertheless  become  more 
and  more  evident  that  .competition  must  fail  to  do 


for  railways  what  It  does  for  ordinary  trade,  and 
that  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which 
competition  can  be  permanently  maintained."  — 
This  report,  made  under  a  liberal  government,  and 
one  which  was,  therefore,  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  the  very  men  who  opposed  all  inter- 
ference with  railways,  on  the  ground  that  such  in 
terf erence  was,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  marked  a  complete 
change  of  the  views  of  the  leading  political  think- 
ers of  England.  Even  Mr.  Bright  no  longer  opposed 
the  formation  of  a  railway  commission.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  the  English  people  that  in  many 
departments  of  human  activity  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference  of  government  would  not  apply, 
and  not  only  were  railways  rapidly  being  sub- 
jected to  governmental  supervision  and  control, 
but  also  factories,  merchant  shipping  and  other 
industrial  manifestations.  The  report  of  the  rail- 
way committee  of  1873  resulted  in  the  law  of  1878, 
creating  the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. The  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  crown 
under  this  commission  were  Sir  EVederick  Peel 
(the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel),  Mr.  William 
Phillip  Price,  who  was  for  many  years  the  chair- 
man of  the  Midland  railway  company,  and  Mr. 
Macnamara,  who  held  the  position  imtil  1877  (the 
time  of  his  death),  when  his  place  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander  Edward  Miller. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  became  the  registrar  of  the 
railway  commission.  A  large  number  of  cases 
were  brought  before  the  commission,  which  were 
promptly  and  ably  dealt  with.  —  The  commission 
was  originally  appointed  for  five  years.  During 
those  five  years  the  railroad  companies  tried  two 
different  methods  of  discrediting  the  commission. 
One  method  was,  by  carrying  cases  up  on  appeal, 
to  show  that  the  commission  acted  arbitrarily  and 
against  law;  the  other  was,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  resort  to  the  commission  by  complying 
with  all  the  laws,  and  settling  cases  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  the  commission's  attention. 
By  the  one  course  they  tried  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mission was  composed  of  men  not  well  qualified 
for  the  work,  and  by  the  other,  that  it  was  super- 
fluous. In  both  attempts  they .  signally  failed. 
The  cases  carried  up  on  appeal  by  them  were  gen- 
erally affirmed  in  favor  of  the  commission,  and  the 
fact  that  the  fear  of  the  railway  commission  in- 
duced therailway  companies  to  behave  with  proper 
regard  for  the  laws  which  constituted  them  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  did  not  prove  that 
the  rod  was  superfluous  by  reason  of  it  not  being 
necessary  to  apply  it,  but  proved  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  commission  had  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  railway  companies.  In  1878,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  railway  corpo- 
rations, and  more  especially  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  Sir  Daniel  (jooch,  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  the  commission  was  reconstitut- 
ed by  an  act  enlarging  its  powers,  and  the  same 
commissioners  were  continued  in  office.  The  rail- 
way commission  is  now  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
the  English  judicial  and  administrative  system, 
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and  will  in  all  probability  be  made,  within  a  very 
short  period,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  with  the  power  of  appeal  lim- 
ited so  as  to  avoid  the  expensiveness  of  protracted 
litigation  ruinous  in  England  to  a  private  litigant 
against  the  practically  illimitable  purse  of  a  great 
corporation  such  as  the  London  &  North  Western 
or  London  &  Midland  railway.  —  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  of  1873,  the  English 
railway  system  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  A 
proposition  of  the  ownership  by  the  state  of  the 
railways  of  England,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
almost  looked  upon  as  chimerical,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  very  possible,  and  will  very  soon  be  regarded 
as  a  very  probable,  contingency.  The  amalgama- 
tions which  have  been  going  on  have  somewhat 
facilitated' this  possible  acquisition  by  the  state. 
Ijord  Derby,  in  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1878  upon  that  subject,  stated 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  if  the 
public  really  wanted  the  railways  purchased  by 
the  state,  it  could  be  done,  and  the  question  of 
price  would  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  first  step  in  that  direction  has  already  been 
taken  in  England  by  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
lines  and  adding  that  service  to  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  the  government. —  Mr.  Joseph  Parsloe,  in 
a  monograph  on  the  railways,  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject, after  weighing  the  arguments  pro  and  eon.  as 
to  state  purchase, ' '  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  show  that  enormous  benefits  would  accrue  from 
the  management  of  railways  by  the  state.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  only  after  the  very  fullest 
consideration  of  the  question,  in  all  its  multitudi- 
nous bearings,  that  such  a  change  in  working  the 
system  should  be  introduced.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon practice  on  the  part  of  some  critics  to  char- 
acterize as  visionaries  any  who  have  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  state  purchase;  or  the 
ability  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  mat- 
ter has  been  questioned.  For  the  most  part  such 
criticism  has  originated  with  those  interested  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  who,  while  ques- 
tioning the  usefulness  of  one  proposal,  have  not 
been  prepared  with  any  other  to  put  in  its  place. 
It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  our  railways 
have  in  them  the  material  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  national 
benefit  than  is  now  derived.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is,  that  the  best  means  shall  be  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  public  good,  and  if 
any  plan  preferable  to  state  management  can  be 
devised,  it  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satis- 
faction." He  himself  seems  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
whether  any  such  plan  can  be  devised.  —  One  of 
the  dangers  apprehended  by  the  opponents  of  state 
interference  in  England  was,  that  in  the  creation 
of  a  special  tribunal  to  supervise  railway  adminis- 
tration the  individual  shareholder  would  be  in- 
jured. The  very  opposite  has  been  the  result. 
Apart  from  the  fact,  that  from  1873  there  was  con- 
siderable additional  activity  in  the  commerce  of 
England,  a  great  general  rise- in  the  value  of  rail- 
way securities  has  taken  place  since  that  time,  not 


entirely  attributable  to  the  increased  activity  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  due  in  great  part  to  the 
fact,  that  in  England,  as  in  all  other  coontries 
where  private  administrations  were  freed  from  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  state,  the  indirect  and 
comparatively  remote  supervision  exercised  by  the 
shareholders  over  the  corporate  managers  was  not 
sufficient  to  insure  the  most  economical  and  wisest 
administration.  Special  interests  of  nulway  di- 
rectors would  inteifere  with  the  administratioD, 
would  cause  the  building  of  loop  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  special  local  investments  by 
them  and  their  friends,  and  even  the  management 
of  English  railways  is  not  entirely  free  from  job- 
bery to  benefit  members  of  the  boards  of  direction. 
The  supervision  of  the  state  has  nude  this  so  dif- 
ficult and  almost  impossible,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  those  trusts  has  sensibly  and  visibly  im- 
proved. No  interest  has  reaped  a  larger  benefit, 
not  even  the  public,  than  the  shareholder  himself, 
from  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. Oreater  certainty  and  publicity  of  rail- 
way charges,  and  the  system  of  interchange  of 
traflic,  facilitated  and  enforced  by  the  railway 
commission,  have  been  of  as  great  a  benefit  to  the 
stockholder,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  holding  of 
boards  of  direction  to  a  rigid  amenability  to  the 
public  has  been  of  benefit,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  people.  BmoN  Stbbsr. 

BAILWATS)  LegisUtloa  CoBeemiiis,  uA 
Muugrement  of.  In  the  United  States.    After 
the  passage  by  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1850,  of 
its  general  railway  act  (see  the  preceding  article) 
there  was  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  a  de- 
liberate withdrawal  of   governmental  supervision 
from  railway  enterprises,  on  the  theory  that  thef 
were  private  businesses,  to  be  left  as  unrestricted  as 
the  manufacture  of  boots  or  clothing.  —  The  New 
York  law,  with  but  slight  modifications,  was  en- 
acted by  the  various  states,  so  as  to  promote  rail- 
way building,  and  also  to  remove  the  comipting 
tendency  of  special  railway  legislation.    When 
each  railway  corporation  was  the  recipient  of  a 
special  grant  by  legislative  enactment,  the  lafl- 
ways,  in  consequence  of  the  large  interests  in- 
volved, corrupted  the  members  of  the  l^islature, 
and  it  was  honestly  supposed  that  by  permitting 
everybody  to  build  railways  the  prindple  of  com- 
petition would  be  applicable.    It  was  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  mat- 
ters free  to  all,  and  that  the  rivahy  between  the  k- 
spective  lines  for  business  would  create,  as  to  nil- 
way  administration  and  railway  management,  the 
same  beneficial  results  that  rivalry  and  competition 
create  in  other  private  enterprises.    The  n^id  de- 
velopment of  the  country  from  1850  to  1857,  under 
the  low  tariff,  good  crops  and  general  confidence, 
in  connection  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
railway  system,  prevented,  down  to  that  period  of 
time,  any  evil  effects  arising  from  this  aheeoce  of 
control  from  becoming  apparent.    Thou^  eome 
few  evil  consequences  did  come  to  the  surface,  yet 
these  were  so  largely  coimteracted  by  the  benefl- 
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cial  resalts  of  raflway  construction,  that  the  com- 
manity  regarded  them  as  but  passing  vexatious 
incidentii  to  a  great  benefit,  and  that  time  would 
cure  the  evil.  —  When,  in  consequence  of   the 
financial  crisis  of  1857,  many  of  the  railways  be- 
came embarrassed  and  mortgages  were  foreclosed, 
a  new  device  was  concocted,  which  at  the  outset 
appeared  conservative  and  innocent  enough,  but 
brought  in  its  train  evil  consequences  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  in  the  relation  of  the  railway  to 
the  state.     These  foreclosures,  if  carried  out  rig- 
orously, threatened  to  destroy  the  value  of  all 
junior  mortgages  and  of  railway  slock.    The  jun- 
ior mortgagees  and  the  stockholders  thereupon 
fought  desperately  in  the  courts,  to  delay  as  much 
«s  possible  the  right  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
under  the  first  mortgage  either  to  take  possession 
of  the  railway,  or,  by  a  sale  under  the  hammer,  to 
cut  oat  all  equities  beyond  the  first  mortgage,  in 
the  hope  that  such  delay  would  tide  the  road  over 
into  better  times.    To  bridge  over  these  difl3cul- 
lies,  and  to  prevent  such  ddays,  railway  lawyers 
devised  a  scheme  of  reorgankation  conmiittees, 
to  represent  in  the  reorganization  of  railways  all 
the  rights  existing  with  reference  to  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  insolvency,  and  on  their  behalf 
to  repurchase  the  property,  and,  by  a  new  capital- 
ization, to  readjust  these  rights.     Under  the  reor- 
ganization the  first  mortgage  holders  received  new 
bonds  representing  again  a  first  lien,  and  certifi- 
cates or  bonds  to  represent  accrued  interest;  the 
junior  mortgages  were  again  recognized  by  junior 
Bens  or  preferred  stock;  and  tho  stockholders  gen- 
erally, on  condition  of  making  some  payment  to- 
vud  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  readjustment 
and  putting  the  line  in  proper  condition,  received 
scrip  or  stock  U>  represent  their  former  interests  in 
the  roads.     Bankruptcies,  therefore,  did  not,  after 
this  device  was  generally  adopted,  produce  as  to 
railways  the  same  result  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
struction of  fictitious  value  that  they  produce  by 
failure  in  other  departments  of  business,  t.  «.,  to 
transfer  the  commodities  or  property,  by  means 
of  such  a  sale  or  title,  at  bottom  or  conservative 
fignres;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  stock  and  bond 
capital  of  the  corporations  which  had  emerged 
from  insolvency  came  to  the  surface  with  a  larger 
capitalization  than  before  default,  with  no  con- 
struction to  balance  such  additional  capitalization 
account     Therefore,  to  enable  the  corporation  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  operating  expenses,  interest 
upon  its  stock,   the  directions  were  under  the 
strongest  incentive,  and  even  necessity,  to  oppress, 
at  non-competitive  points,  the  territory  where  the 
raflways  had  a  monopoly  power.  —  The  courts 
lent  themselves  readily  to  this  new  device  of  reor- 
ganization, because  it  appeared  to  be  conservative 
of  vested  rights  of  property,  and  prevented  waste 
and  destruction.    The  possible  influence  of  these 
devices  upon  the  future  development  of  the  rail- 
way system  in  its  relations  to  the  state  and  the 
people,  was  either  not  thought  of  or  disregarded. 
—  From  1857  to  1860  many  insolvent  railways 
*ae  reconstructed  upon  this  plan,  and,  at  the 
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end  of  this  reconstruction  period  these  railways 
emerged  with  a  considerable  additional  capitaliza- 
tion, representing  simply  accumulated  debt.  In 
1861  the  war  broke  out,  severing  the  lines  running 
north  and  south,  and  in  consequence  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  government  and  the  increased  and 
feverish  activity  of  the  country  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  the  trunk  lines  running  east  and 
west  were  greatly  developed.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  the  war  that  congress  began,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  to  charter  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  rail  so  as  to  connect  the  Pacific  coast  with 
the  east.  —  The  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads was  passed  July  1 , 1 862.  Under  this  charter 
the  right  of  way,  and  a  subsidy  of  land  and  of 
money,  were  granted.  By  the  act  of  July  2, 1864, 
the  governmental  subsidy  was  greatly  increased. 
Land  to  the  amount  of  five  alternative  sections 
per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  was  granted  to 
the  railways.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
required,  upon  a  certificate  in  writing  of  the  com- 
missioners, showing  the  completion  and  equipment 
of  forty  consecutive  miles  of  railroad  and  tele- 
graph lines,  to  issue  to  the  company  bonds  of  the 
United  Btates,  of  (1,000  each,  to  the  amount  of 
$16,000  per  mile;  and  as  to  the  150  miles  west- 
wardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  motmt- 
ains,  and  150  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Bierra  Nevada  mountains,  $48,000  per 
mile,  and  between  the  two  mountain  chains  $82,000 
per  mile.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  same  manner.  A  like  amount  of 
land  was  granted  to  it,  and  a  like  sum  of  money 
subsidy.  These  were  not,  however,  the  only 
grants  made  by  congress  in  this  act.  The  Hanni- 
bal &  St.  Joseph  railroad,  the  Leavenworth,  Paw- 
nee &  Western  railroad  and  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad  became  the  recipients  of  sections  of  land 
and  subsidies  of  bonds.  The  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri railroad  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  land  grant. 
—  The  act  of  1862  gave  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  return  for  the  subsidy,  a  first 
mortgage  upon  the  railway  property  to  be  created 
by  the  Union  amd  Central  Pacific  railroads.  The 
act  of  1864  allowed  the  corporation  to  postpone 
the  government's  lien  by  a  first  mortgage  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  subsidy  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  made  the  lien  of  the  United 
States  for  its  money  subsidy  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  bonds  of  the  companies  issued  under  such 
first  mortgage.  About  $65,000,000  was  thus  given 
to  these  corporations,  in  addition  to  their  valuable 
land  grants,  and  the  lien  of  the  government  post- 
poned to  that  of  another  mortgage,  authorized  to 
be  issued  for  an  equal  amotut.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  was  thereupon  constructed  by  an 
organization  known  as  the  credit  mobiUer,  com- 
posed, as  to  persons  interested  therein,  mainly 
of  the  persons  who  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the  act,  and  who  were 
the  real  incorporators  of  the  road.  To  this  cor- 
poration all  the  issues  of  bonds  and  stock  were 
made,  and  it  also  was  the  recipient  of  the  sub- 
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sidy  of  the  United  States  after  building  and 
equipping  certain  parts  of  the  road.  It  proved 
an  instrumentality  of  distribution  of  profits  under 
the  cover  of  building  the  road.  —  The  grants  of 
land  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  amounted  to 
2,000,000  acres ;  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  6,000,000 
acres;  to  the  Central  Pacific,  as  successor  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  1,100,000  acres;  to  the  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  River,  and  to  the  Sioux  City  & 
Pacific,  2,500,000  acres. —On  July  2,  1864,  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  also  incorporated, 
and  although  no  money  subsidy  was  given  to  that 
corporation,  it  was  the  recipient  of  the  largest  land 
grant  of  any  of  the  corporations,  being  entitled  to 
receive  under  its  grant  47,000,000  acres.  By  the 
act  of  July  27,  1866,  there  was  granted  to  the  Or- 
egon branch  of  the  Central  Pacific,  3, 000, 000  acres; 
to  the  Oregon  &  California  railroad,  3,500,000;  to 
the  Southern  Pacific,  6,000,000;  and  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  branch  line  8,500,000  acres.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  acreage  may  be  saved  to 
the  people  by  the  failure  of  many  of  these  railway 
companies  to  complete  their  lines  within  the  time 
specified  by  the  acts  of  incorporation.  But  these 
grants  show  with  how  liberal  a  hand  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  disposed  of  the  public  domain 
in  favor  of  these  corporations,  to  aid  them  in  the 
construction  of  their  lines.  —  During  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  large  grants  of  land,  owned  by  the 
general  government  within  the  states,  were  made 
by  congress  to  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  states  to  make  large  land  grants  to  the 
railways  proposed  to  be  built  within  their  borders. 
Asearlyas  1850,about  2,500,000  acres  were  granted 
to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  by  it  granted  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  mainly,  to  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion. In  1856  Florida  received  grants  of  land 
amounting  to  about  2,000,000  acres,  and  which 
Florida,  in  turn,  transferred  in  great  part  to  the 
Florida  railroad  and  the  Florida  &  Alabama  rail- 
road. Arkansas  was  the  recipient  of  more  than 
2,000,000  acres,  which  it,  in  turn,  transferred  al- 
most wholly  to  railways.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Iowa  were  all  the  recipients 
of  large  grants  of  land,  from  which  these  states 
endowed  railway  corporations  by  heavy  grants  of 
land.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  appeared 
to  the  legislator  of  that  period  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  land,  and  millions  of  acres  were  given 
away  with  what  now  appears  to  be  reckless  extrav- 
agance. Long  anterior  to  these  munificences  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government,  some  of  the 
states  were  called  upon  to  aid,  by  actual  grants  of 
money,  some  of  the  milways  which  were  built 
within  their  borders.  The  state  of  Xew  York  paid 
to  the  various  railroad  corporations  within  its  bor- 
dera  about  $8,000,000,  of  which  about  $5,000,000, 
granted  to  the  Erie  railroad  company,  was  wholly 
lost,  and  granted  about  $30,000,000  in  municipal 
and  county  subscriptions. — The  right  of  the  United 
States  to  charter  railway  corporations  was  exer- 
cised under  the  power  given  to  it  ky  the  constitu- 
tion "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  and  the  Indian  tribes, 


to  establish  postofflces  and  post  roads,"  and  also 
under  the  general  authority  to  execute  all  powers 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  likewise  under  the  autfaoiitj 
given  to  congress  to  provide  for  organizing  the 
army.  —  The  lines  of  the  Pacific  roads  were  con- 
stituted post  roads,  as  they  necessarily  carried  on 
the  function  of  interstate  commerce;  and,  ss  they 
were  required  to  carry  the  army  and  army  supplies 
of  the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  these 
corporations  as  United  States  corporations  is  war- 
ranted under  a  liberal  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution. As  these  corporations  have  been  the  recip- 
ients of  immense  gifts  of  property  from  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  as  the  latter  is  in  nowise  re- 
stricted by  the  prohibition  as  to  impairing  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  these  beneficiaries  can  not  possi- 
bly make  any  valid  claim  against  being  subjected 
to  regulation,  even  if  such  regulation  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  afterthoughts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  — The  system  of  through  lines,  now 
known  as  trunk  lines,  developed  between  1868  and 
1872.  The  Lake  Shore  road  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Vanderbilt  interest,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  break  bulk  as  far  as 
Toledo.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  Michigan 
Central  likewise  passed  under  the  same  control, 
and  through  lines  were  established  to  Chicago,  al- 
though the  several  railways  remained  state  organ- 
izations, and  were  never  consolidated  as  one  com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  under  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvania  company,  leased  the  Fort 
Wayne  road  in  June,  1869;  the  Erie  &  Pittsburg, 
in  March,  1870;  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indian- 
apolis, in  February,  1870;  the  Little  Miami  road 
from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  likewise,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  and  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  road,  in 
1871.  These,  together  with  the  Ohio,  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  railroad,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wilming- 
ton &  Zanesville  railroad,  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line  practically  two  lines  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  same  period.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road  was  opened  to  the  Ohio  river  in  1852:  it 
leased  the  Central  Ohio  road  in  1872,  and  then  buSt 
an  independent  line  to  Chicago  in  1874,  completing 
its  through  connection  to  Chicago.  The  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  by  controlling  and  leasing  other 
lines  and  building  links,  pushed  its  coimection  at 
about  the  same  period  through  to  Chicago,  so  that 
there  were  substantially,  from  the  seaboard  to  Chi- 
cago, five  trunk  lines  vying  with  each  other  for 
business  for  the  west,  from  the  time  these  trunk 
lines  pushed  their  connections  on  to  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. — Prior  to  completing  the  organi 
zation  of  these  trunk  lines,  freight  was  compelled 
to  break  bulk  and  suffer  transshipment  at  the  end 
of  each  state  line,  where  a  new  corporation  t(x>k 
up  the  traffic  and  carried  it  beyond.  To  prevent 
this  breaking  of  bulk,  and  to  expedite  the  carriage 
of  freight,  fast  freight  lines  on  separate  capitaliza- 
tions were  organized,  at  first  by  the  managers  of 
the  railways  themselves  owning  or  leasing  their 
freight  cars,  and  then  made  profitable  by  qtecial 
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wrangemeats  with  the  railways  readily  enough 
secured,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  offi- 
cials themselves  were  largely  interested  in  the  fast 
freight  lines.    These  lines  carried  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  traffic  in  the  period  anterior  to 
the  organization  of  the  trunk  roads.     With  the 
completion  of  the  trunk  line  west  came  also  a 
-change  in    the  organization  of   the  fast  freight 
lines.    The  managers  of  the  railways  became  more 
Ur<;ely  interested  in  the  success  of  their  trunk  or- 
ganizations than  in  the  subsidiary  lines  that  were 
absorbing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  roads.     These  subsidiary  lines  were 
therefore  broken  up,  and  the  private  corporations 
abandoned  -  and  each  of  the  various  railroad  cor- 
porations constituting  the  trunk  lines,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  percentage  of  traffic  carried  over 
their  roads,  as  nearly  as  that  could  be  ascertained, 
contributed  freight  cars  to  the  formation  of  fast 
freight  lines  intended  to  carry  through  traffic. 
Thus  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  and  an  increase 
in  the  speed  with  which  goods  were  carried,  were 
introduced,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to 
break  bulk  at  various  points,  but  goods  can  be 
shipped  to  their  terminus  by  either  of  the  trunk 
lines  through  the  instrumentality  of  fast  freight 
lines  connected  with  them.  —  From  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  roads  was 
thereupon  done  by  these  fast  freight  lines,  and 
that  these  fast  freight  lines  were  represented  by  an 
independent  organization  or  staff  of  officers  and 
agents,  it  was  supposed  by  the  public  that  these 
lines  were   barnacles  fastened  upon  the  railway 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting   from 
them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  managers  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  shareholders,  a  large  proportion 
of  their  traffic.  — Although   this  suspicion  was 
well  founded  in  the  early  history  of  the  fast  freight 
lines,  it  ceased  to  be  true  after  the  organization  of 
the  trunk  line  system.  A  peculiar  result,  however, 
arose  from  the  existence  of  the  fast  freight  lines  as 
an  independent  organization.     In  consequence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  freight  agent  of  the  fast  freight 
lines  from  the  direct  control  of  the  trunk  man- 
agers of  the    railroads,   the  railroad  companies 
themselves  found  it  almost  impossible  to  fix  a  rate 
of  freight  which  would  not,  in  the  intense  desire 
to  gain  traffic,  be  immediately  cut  by  the  fast 
freight  lines  doing  business  over  their  roads.  Thus, 
contemporaneously  with  agreements  between  the 
trunk  line  organizations  to  maintain    rates,  an 
*ctive  rivalry  was  kept  up  in  the  rates  charged  by 
the  railroad  corporations  themselves  and  by  the 
fast  freight  lines  which  ran  over  the  roads  and  be- 
longed to  them.  —  The  pool  agreement,  to  which 
tfference  will  presently  be  made,  removed  this 
difficolty.    The  financial  crisis  of  1873,  like  that 
of  IKT,  caused  the  insolvency  of  a  large  number 
of  railroad  corporations,  and  the  same  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  the  emerging  from  bankruptcy 
of  the  railroad  corporations  that  became  insolvent 
in  the  preceding  crisis,  followed  the  insolvency  of 
the  railroad  corporations  in  1878,  by  which  recon- 
*ruction  committees  were  appoin  ted.  The  vaiious 


corporations  emerged  after  insolvency  through 
this  process  of  reconstruction  with  capitalizations 
of  funded  debt  and  stock  capital  generally  larger 
than  that  with  which  they  entered  into  this  condi- 
tion of  insolvency,  and  without  any  additional 
road  or  construction  to  account  for  the  increase. 
—  The  general  depression  of  trade  and  the  failure 
of  crops  succeeding  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  the 
struggle  for  business  between  the  roads,  caused 
them  to  carry  through  traffic  to  the  east  at  very 
low  rates,  for  which  they  sought  to  compensate 
themselves  by  excessive  charges  for  local  traffic. 
This  produced  in  the  western  states  a  very  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  railway  methods  and 
railway  management,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is 
known  as  the  granger  movement.  — The  western 
states  were  more  liberal  than  the  eastern  states  in 
grants  of  land  and  money  to  railroad  corporations. 
From  1860  to  1870  these  railroad  corporations 
not  only  obtained  large  donations  of  land,  but 
counties,  townships,  cities  and  villages  desirous  to 
become  connected  with  the  net-work  of  railways 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  brought  into  active 
communication  with  the  movement  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  vied  with  each  other  In 
debt  accumulation  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
subsidies  to  railways.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  bonded  municipal  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  is  due  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
frenzy  on  that  subject.  This  recklessness  of  debt 
creation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  railway  com- 
munications has  some  degree  of  justification  in 
far  western  states,  which  it  would  not  have  bad  in 
any  community  otherwise  situated.  France,  Eng- 
land and  Qermany,  and  also  the  seaboard  and  mid- 
dle states  of  the  United  States,  had,  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  railway,  good  means  of  intercom- 
munication by  canals  and  highways.  But,  in  the 
far  western  states,  the  railway  was  practically  the 
only  road.  The  western  counties,  townships  and 
cities  regarded  the  expenditures  on  railways  as 
something  analogous  or  equivalent  to  expenditures 
on  the  ordinary  roads,  and  much  of  this  debt  crea- 
tion was  fostered  by  the  influences  of  the  railway 
corporations  themselves,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
doubtless  fraudulently  contracted  through  the 
bribing  of  local  officers.  In  many  cases  the  rail- 
ways obtained  subsidies  of  bonds,  which  they 
sold,  and  never  built  the  railways.  A  large  num- 
ber of  litigations,  on  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  the  public  bodies  granting  such  subsidy  bonds, 
arose  in  the  states  themselves,  many  of  which 
were  disposed  of  in  the  United  States  courts.  The 
innocent  holders  of  these  bonds  sought  to  obtain 
judgment  against  counties  or  towns,  which,  either 
failing  to  obtain  the  consideration  for  which  the 
bonds  were  issued,  or  discovering  that  the  bonds 
were  fraudulently  issued,  or  from  the  mere  desire 
to  repudiate  the  burden  imposed  by  the  issue, 
sought  to  escape  from  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal, or  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest.  In 
a  great  number  of  these  cases  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  favorable 
to  the  bondholders,  and  the  burden  once  imposed 
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was  allowed  to  rest,  however  recklesslf  or  extray- 
agantly  the  bonds  were  issued  and  the  burdens 
assumed.  —  The  extent  of  this  indebtedness,  liow- 
ever,  added  fuel  to  the  spread  of  the  granger  agi- 
tation. The  heavy  local  taxation  reminded  the 
farmer  or  local  tradesman  of  the  aid  which  he 
as.sisted  in  giving  and  was  called  upon  to  pay  to 
the  railway;  at  the  same  time,  the  railway,  which 
he  supposed  would  confer  upon  him  a  great  bene- 
fit, was  placing  his  particular  locality  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  carrying  past  his  door  to  more  distant 
points  and  to  the  seaboard  freight  at  rates  very 
much  lower  than  he  was  charged  as  local  rates,  the 
reason  being  simply  that  the  more  distant  point  was 
a  competitive  point,  and  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  railroad  corporation. —  The  west- 
em  farmer's  efforts  to  seek  relief  from  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  have  met  with  very  consider- 
able obstruction  had  he  not  been  aided  by  the 
wording  and  language  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  states,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  any 
contract  relation  being  successfully  established  be- 
tween the  state  and  tlie  railroad  corporation  by 
reason  of  its  original  charter.  — In  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  it  was  decided,  in  1819,  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that,  by  the  legislative 
charter  to  a  private  corporation,  a  contract  relation 
was  created,  which,  under  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  states  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, forbade  the  state  from  thereafter  passing 
laws  substantially  changing  property  rights  of  such 
corporation.  The  various  states  of  the  Union  took 
alarm  at  the  possible  consequences  of  that  decision, 
and,  either  by  general  laws  or  by  constitutional 
amendment,  provided  that  the  legislature  shall,  at 
ail  times,  be  at  liberty  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  corporations. — 
The  state  of  New  York,  after  having  had  for  many 
years  a  provision  to  that  effect  upon  its  statute 
books,  embodied,  in  1846,  such  a  provision  in  its 
constitution;  and  the  western  states,  on  their  or- 
ganization, followed  substantially  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  Kew  York.  In  obedience  to  a 
strong  public  sentiment,  which  made  itself  felt 
during  1871-4,  throughout  the  western  territory, 
the  legislatures  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  passed  laws, 
known  as  granger  laws,  by  which  railway  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  railway  tariffs  sought 
to  be  regulated,  preferences  forbidden,  and  rail- 
ways required  to  carry  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  freight  at  a  rate  somewhat  proportionate 
to  that  which  they  established  for  through  traffic. 
—  This  legislation  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
courts  by  the  railways  themselves,  and  the  bond- 
holders of  the  railways  also  called  it  in  question 
on  the  ground  that  such  legislation  impaired  the 
obligation  of  their  contract,  because,  though  it 
left  the  rails  and  the  cars,  it  substantially  took 
away  the  profit  of  operating,  and  thus,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  private 
property  shall,  without  compensation,  be  taken 
for  public  purposes,  deprived  them  of  property 
without  compensation.    These  cases  came  before 


the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1878, 
in  the  test  cases  of  Munn  m.  Illinois,  and  Feake 
tw.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rulroad. 
This  controversy  was  disposed  of  by  tixe  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  adversely  to  the  claim 
of  the  ndlroads  and  of  the  bondholders,  by  up- 
holding the  validity  and  right  of  all  such  state 
legislation.  —  Panic  legislation  of  this  character 
was,  of  course,  faulty.    It  proceeded  from  an  in- 
sufficient examination  of  the  whole  subject.    It 
was,  in  fact,  treating  the  symptom  instead  of  the 
disease.    Notwithstanding  the  complete  vindica- 
tion, by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  right  of  the  states  to  enact  legislation  laying 
down  tariff  rates  for  railways,  whether  remuner- 
ative or  not,  the  majority  of  the  states  which  had 
enacted  such  legislation  receded  from  their  orig- 
inal position  and  modified  their  tariff  rates;  many 
abrogated  them,  and  contented  themselves  with 
the  establishment  of   railroad   commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  examination  of 
grievances,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  legisla- 
tures, but  left  on  the  statute  books,  however,  pro- 
hibitions against  preferences,  and  forbade  the  rail- 
ways from  destroying  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
a  locality  by  rival  contests  for  through  traffic  — 
In  some  of  the  eastern  states,  notably  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  different  course  was  pursued.    In  that 
state  an  excellent  board  of  railroad  conunissioners 
was  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1869, 
composed  of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Jr.,  James 
C.  Converse  and  Edward  Appleton.    The  duty  of 
these  commissioners  was  to  inspect  the  railway 
system  of  the  state,  and  to  inquire  into  accident» 
and  the  system  of  management,  as  well  as  the 
general  question  of  railrofui  development,  and  the 
relation  of  the  community  to  its  railroad  corpora- 
tion.   To  entertain  complaints  of  individuals  or 
localities  against  discriminations  or  unjust  treat- 
ment, and  to  report  thereon,  was  also  made  part  of 
their  duties.  Authority  was  also  given  them  to  bold 
public  sessions,  and  to  make  report  of  their  con- 
clusions to  the  legislature.    They  had  no  judicial 
powers,  but  were  constituted  a  general  board  for 
public  investigation  of  railway  management,  thus 
to  draw  public  attention  to,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
public  opinion  upon,  tlie  subject.    To  concentrate 
responsibility,  to  sift  information,  and  to  advise 
the  legislature,  also  appertained  to  their  functions. 
They  were  subsequently  empowered  to  prescribe 
and  enforce,  and  they  did  prescribe  and  enforce, 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts.  — This  board  has 
been  in  successful  operation  since  its  organization; 
and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  commonwealth 
which  appointed  it,  and  of  great  service  as  so 
example,  beneficially  imitated  by  other  states,  of 
one  of  the  most  conservative  modes  of  dealing 
with  railroad  corporations.  —  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr. ,  the  chairman  of  this  commission,  in 
an  argument  before  a  committee  of  the  federal 
congress  in  1880,  in  speaking  of  railroad  nianaj:e- 
ment  and  its  relation  to  the  public,  says:  "I  must 
ask  you  to  dismiss  all  preconceptions  from  your 
minds,  and  to  fairly  consider  what  is  the  real  cause 
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«f  the  inequality,  the  injustice,  the  discrimina- 
tions of  the  existing  railroad  service,  those  ills  of 
the  body  politic  for  which  you  are  now  under- 
taking to  prescribe.    I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  upon 
them  or  to  denounce  them.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so,  for  I  hold  them  to  be  proven  and  their  ex- 
istence notorious.    The  record  is  full  of  evidence 
on  the  subject.    We  all  know,  every  one  knows, 
that  discriminations  in  railroad  treatment  and 
charges  do  exist  between  individuals  and  between 
places.    We  all  know  that  railroad  tariffs  fluctuate 
wildly,  not  only  in  different  years,  but  in  different 
seasons  of  the  same  year.     We  know  that  certain 
large  business  firms,  the  leviathans  of  modem 
trade,  can  and  do  dictate  their  own  terms  between 
rival  corporations,  while  the  small  concern  must 
accept  the  best  terms  it  can  get.    It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  business  is  carried  hither  and  thither- 
to this  point,  away  from  that  point,  and  through 
the  other  point — not  because  it  would  naturally  go 
to,  away  from  or  through  those  points,  but  because 
the  rates  are  made  on  an  artificial  l«sis  to  serve 
ulterior  ends«   In  regard  to  these  things  I  consider 
the  existing  system  nearly  as  bad  as  any  system 
can  be.    Studying  its  operations  as  I  have,  long 
and  patiently,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  now  what  I 
have  repeatedly  said  before,' that  the  most  surpris- 
ing thing  about  it  to  me  is,  that  the  business  com- 
nuniiy  sustains  Itaelf  under  such  conditions.   The 
fint  principles  of  law  governing  common  carriers 
are  habitually  violated.    Special  contracts  cover- 
ing long  periods  of  time  are  made  every  day  with 
heavy  shippers,  under  which  the  common  carrier, 
Those  first  duty  it  is  to  serve  all  equally,  gives  to 
<:ertain  parties  a  practical  control  of  the  markets. 
There  is  thus  neither  equality  nor  system,  law  nor 
equity,  in  the  matter  of  railroad  charges.    A  com- 
plete change  in  this  respect  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  just  and  equitable  system  of  railroad 
tnnsportation." —  CJoming  as  they  do  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  authority,  who  for  ten  years  held 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  he  spoke  had  held  for  one  year  the 
position  of  arbitrator,  selected  by  the  great  trunk 
lines  to  settle  disputes  and  differences  between 
them  as  one  of  a  court  of  three  arbitrators  volun- 
tarily constituted,  these  words  are  more  cogent, 
and  are  to  be  assumed  as  a  more  correct  represen- 
tation of  existing  conditions  resulting  from  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States,  than  any  speech,  either  of  granger  suffer- 
ing from  his  particular  grievance,  or  of  railway 
president  anxious  to  retain  his  hold  upon  a  monop- 
oly interest.  —  The  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the 
railways  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  accounts  prepared  by  a  set  of 
"theorists,"  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  rail- 
way corporations,  who  called  it  an  infringement 
of  their  cliartered  rights,  which  would  prove  a 
mere  appliance  for  exacting  blackmail,  and  expose 
details  of  management  concerning  which  the  pub- 
lic had  no  interest.    The  commissioners,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  the  community  had  an 


interest  in  its  railroad  lines,  and  that  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  a  mere  hot-bed  of  abuses  should 
be  thereafter  managed  in  full  public  view.  To 
the  new  system  of  accounts  prescribed,  the  rail- 
ways quickly  accommodated  themselves,  and, 
much  to  their  surprise,  they  experienced  no  evil 
result  from  their  rendering  of  accounts  intelligible 
to  public  bodies  and  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
rather  found  great  benefit  flow  therefrom.  —  The 
recent  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
road company,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  New 
Jersey  Central  and  of  the  Reading  railroads,  show 
how  utterly  unable  was  the  public  to  form,-from 
the  published  accounts  in  annual  reports,  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  condition  of  railroad 
property.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  annual  re- 
port preceding  the  insolvency  claimed  the  roads 
to  be  financially  in  flourishing  condition.  Against 
such  abuses  as  these,  the  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counts and  thorough  investigation  seenu  to  bo  a 
speciflc.  On  this  subject  and  its  success,  the 
Massachusetts  conunissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1879,  draw  a  very  correct  line  of  distinction.  In 
speaking  of  the  spirit  which  called  forth  an  inves- 
tigating board  such  as  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners, and  that  which  prescribed  a  hard  and  fast 
tariff  of  rates  for  railway  companies  such  as 
granger  legislation  attempted,  they  say:  "  After  a 
careful  investigation,  which  extended  through  a 
year,  and  the  conclusions  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  its  earlier  reports,  this  board  wholly  rejected 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  regulate  railroads  in  this 
country,  at  least  through  direct  legislative  inter- 
vention. It  was  said  that  such  an  attempt  would 
result  only  in  failure,  or  perhaps  generate  new 
and  dangerous  abuses  of  its  own.  The  board,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  every  desired  result 
or  needed  reform  could  be  secured  by  simply  de- 
veloping in  the  public  mind  the  idea  of  corporate 
responsibility,  and  supplying  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  act  directly  upon  it.  To  bring  this 
about,  it  was  necessary  to  force  the  corporate  pro- 
ceedings into  the  full  light  of  publicity,  and  to 
compel  those  responsible  for  railroad  management, 
whenever  an  abuse  was  alleged,  to  submit  to  in- 
vestigation, and  to  try  to  show  that  the  abuse  did 
not  exist.  Failing  to  do  this,  theit  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  discontinue  its  practice  or  to  persbt 
in  it  in  open  defiance  of  public  opinion.  This  is 
the  theory  of  railroad  regulation  now  known  as 
the  commissioners'  system,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  granger  system.  The  public  supervision  of 
the  accounts  of  the  r^lroad  corporations  is  an 
essential  feature  in  the  successful  development  of 
this  theory.  If  that  can  be  established,  it  will 
certainly  lead  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
granger  system  in  favor  of  a  supervisory  system. 
The  commissioners  believe  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  practical  experience  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts railroads  In  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
further  believe  and  say  that  the  system  works 
well."  (Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners' 
Report,  1879,  pp.  29,  80.)  —  In  New  York  state 
the  board  of  trade  and  transportation,  a  body 
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originally  organized  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Cheap  Transportation  Association,"  set  itself  the 
task,  in  1878,  of  hringing  the  railway  corporations 
of  the  state  of  New  York  to  public  amenability. 
From  1850,  down  to  that  period,  no  serious 
attempt  had  been  made  in  that  state  to  create  in 
railroad  management  any  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility. The  reports  which  the  various  railroad 
Coi-porations  of  the  state  were  required  to  file  with 
the  slate  surveyor  and  engineer,  were  almost  whol- 
ly meaningless.  Ko  balance  sheet  accompanied 
the  reports,  and  the  railroad  corporations,  in  con- 
forming with  the  letter  of  the  law,  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  as  little  information  as  possible. 
The  state  surveyor  had  neither  power  nor  desire 
to  make  any  independent  investigation.  He  sim- 
ply published  from  year  to  year  such  information 
as  the  railway  corporations  saw  fit  to  give  him. 
No  penalty,  which  had  the  slightest  deterring 
influence,  was  imposed  for  giving  insufficient  or 
even  false  information.  The  state  law  forbade 
parallel  lines  from  being  leased  to  each  other. 
Nevertheless,  railroad  corporations,  by  purchasing 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  parallel  lines, 
ran  them  in  the  interest  of  their  main  railroads. 
—  In  1868  a  consotidation  took  place  between 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  by  which  they  subsequently  be- 
came one  line.  On  the  consummation  of  the 
consolidation  new  stock  was  issued,  substantially 
doubling  the  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  watering 
the  stock,  of  both  lines.  This  watering  of  stock 
was  promptly  legalized  by  the  legislature  of  the 
following  year,  which  conferred  authority  for 
exchanging  the  certificates  into  shares  of  stock. 
Thus,  these  roads  in  their  new  capitalization  neu- 
tralized all  the  advantages  that  they  had  of  easier 
gradient  and  no  mountains  to  pass  over,  which 
had  given  to  New  York  state  cheaper  railway 
construction  than  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Although  during  the  summer  months,  when  canal 
competition  is  active,  or  under  circumstances  when 
the  competition  for  through  traffic  with  other 
roads  creates  a  strife,  capitalization  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  yet,  on  the  local  traffic,  capitali- 
zation produces  the  result  of  compelling  the  local 
shipp>er  to  pay  such  a  rate  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  road  to  pay  dividends 
OD  their  stock.  By  the  general  railroad  laws  of 
the  slate  of  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  when 
the  dividends  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall 
reach  10  per  cent.,  the  state  can  declai-e  how 
the  surplus  above  the  10  per  cent,  shall  be  applied. 
This  provision,  however,  was  made  quite  nugatory 
by  the  trick  of  stock  watering.  It  is  clear,  if 
with  each  increased  valuation  of  the  road  the  pro- 
prietors can  declare  stock  dividends  not  repre- 
senting construction  account,  that  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  on  stock  will  never  be  declared,  al- 
though in  point  of  fact  the  railway  may  be  earn- 
ing 20  or  80  per  cent,  upon  its  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction. —  This  bold  stroke  of  financial  policy, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  colossal  wealth 
of  the  Vanderbilts,  drew  attention  to  this  evil. 


and  gave  to  the  cheap  transportation  asaodatian 
(subsequently  the  board  of  trade  and  transporta- 
tion) an  excellent  ground  for  agitating  the  subject 
of  railroad  abuses.  To  this  agitation  considerable 
vigor  was  imparted  about  this  time  by  the  dis- 
crimination then  practiced  against  the  interest  of 
the  commerce  of  New  York,  whereby  the  railroad 
corporations  chartered  by  the  state  of  New  York 
made  more  favorable  rates  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  in  their  charges  for  all  west- 
bound as  well  as  east-bound  freight,  than  to  New 
York.  —  One  of  the  periodical  treaties  of  peace 
after  a  railroad  war  of  great  intensity  gave  to 
Philadelphia  an  advantage  of  two  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  freight  rates  from  the  west,  to  Baltimore 
four  cents  a  hundred,  and  to  Boston  the  same 
rate  as  was  given  to  New  York,  on  the  lowest 
class  of  freight.  On  the  westem-botmd  freight 
the  discrimination  against  New  York  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  amounted  to  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  a  hundred  on  the  different 
classifications  of  freight.  This  difference  in  rates 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  were  relatively  nearer  to  the  western 
centres  than  New  York.  Boston,  however,  which 
was  farther  away  br  two  hundred  miles  than 
New  York,  was  given  the  same  rate.  On  east- 
bound  freight  the  theory  upon  which  the  dis- 
criminations were  made  against  New  York  was, 
that  the  ship  charters  from  and  to  New  York  were 
lower  as  compared  with  the  other  seaboard  cities. 
This,  however,  on  examination,  proved  untrue. 
Upon  this  state  of  affairs  being  made  apparent,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  board  of 
trade  and  transportation,  took  up  the  question  of 
railroad  discriminations,  and  in  a  report  published 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1878,  it  appeared 
that  during  a  considerable  part  of  January  of  that 
year,  the  rates  over  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie  and  the  Grand  Trunk  roads,  were  from  Boston 
to  Chicago  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a  hun- 
dred. From  Boston  to  Chicago  salt  was  shipped 
at  fifteen  cents,  while  forty-five  cents  was  the 
lowest  rate  from  New  York.  From  Philadelphia 
to  Chicago  the  rates  during  the  same  dates  were 
made  as  low  as  seventy  cents  on  first-class  goods, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  rates  were  main- 
tained at  a  dollar  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
The  lower  classes  were  relatively  as  high.  The 
committee  reported  that  goods  stored  in  New  Toi^ 
were  shipped  to  Boston  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
west  through  New  York  over  the  Erie  road,  or 
via  the  Boston  &  Albany  over  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road,  at  a  saving  of  almost  SO  per  cent  over 
direct  shipments  from  New  York.  Through 
freights  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago,  fourth  class, 
were  as  low  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  per 
ton,  while  the  rates  remained  from  Liveipool  to 
New  York  forty  to  forty-five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  equivalent  to  about  thirty  shillings  per 
ton.  These  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  railway  presidents,  and  their  aid  was  solicited 
to  remove  the  discriminations  against  New  York. 
They  made  a  conten^tuous  answer,  }ii.  Vander- 
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bilt  more  especially  drawing  attention  to  the  facil- 
ities offered  by  other  cities  to  their  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  claiming  that  the  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral had  not  the  same  facilities  offered  to  it  by  the 
municipal  government,  and  that  the  merchants 
should  use  their  influence  upon  the  municipality 
to  extend  the  facilities  afforded  the  railway  cor- 
porations in  like  manner,  as  facilities  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  by  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  by  Bal- 
timore.    A  commissioners'  bill,  which  had  been 
drawn,  was,  for  four  successive  years,  submitted 
to  the  legislative  committees  of  the  state  of  Kew 
York  for  action,  but  in  almost  every  instance  it 
had  Mtber  been  reported  upon  adversely,  or,  if 
reported  favorably,  had,  through  the  influence  of 
the  railway  companies,  been  smothered  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  houses.  —  Finding  redress  impos- 
sible thiDogh  the  voluntary  action  of  the  corpo- 
rations themselves,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
through  its  committee  on  transportation,  there- 
fore determined  to  lend  its  aid  to  procvu^  the 
establishment  of  a  railroad  commission  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  —  Besides  the  grievances  be- 
fore referred  to,  another,  of  an  extremely  burden- 
some character,  which  affected  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large,  also  existed  at  that  time.    Between 
1875  and  1877  the  great  railway  corporations  en- 
tered into  an  active  railroad  war,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resulting  freight  rates,  cereal  prod- 
ucts and  flour  were  frequently  carried  by  the  com- 
panies at  a  loss  from  the  west  to  the  seaboard. 
That  loss  might  possibly  have  flnancially  ruined 
the  railway  corporations  of  the  state  had  a  corre- 
■ponding  reduction  been  made  in  their  local  tariff; 
hut  to  recoup  this  loss  on  through  rates,  they  main- 
tained, as  to  the  local  shipper,  rates  which  under 
auch  circumstances  became   extortionate ;   thus 
making  the  people  of  the  state  bear  the  burden, 
through  the  exactions  of  the  local  tariff,  of  the 
tnink  line  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
state  were  at  war  and  levied  a  tax  upon  its  inhab- 
itants to  maintain  it.    This  discrepancy  between 
through  and  local  tariffs  led  to  the  practical  aban- 
dounent  of  milling  at  the  great  flouring  centres  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  such  as  Rochester  and 
Black  Rock.     It  was  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain competition  against  the  Minneapolis  miller 
Tho  had  bis  cereals  produced  at  his  door  and  had 
the  flour  carried  to  New  York  at  twenty  cents  a 
hundred,  when  they  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  that  for  the  mere  carriage  of  the  wheat  to 
their  mills,  and  a  higher  alwolute  rate  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  product  of  their  mills  to  the  seaboard. 
—  The  grazing  and  cattle  interest  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rates  of  carriage  from  the  western  country  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  a  destruction  of  interests 
took  place  to  such  an  extent  that  grazing  and  cat- 
tle raising  became  a  non-remunerative  occupation 
solely  by  reason  of  discriminating  freight  rates 
against  the  western  part  of  the  state.    These  sub- 
jects were  taken  up  and  agitated  by  the  state 
giange  organizations  and  the  farmers'  alliance. 


who  joined  hands  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  board  of  trade  and  transportation  in  insisting 
upon  some  remedial  measure  against  such  discrimi- 
nations. —  Another  abuse,  which,  however,  was 
carried  to  its  extreme  limit  by  tho  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  company,  gave  additional  ground  for 
complaint.  This  abuse  was  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  any  fixed  schedule  of  tariff  rates  for  local 
traffic.  There  was  a  tariff  of  rates  which  existed 
only  for  the  unwary  shipper  who  made  his  ship- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  all  shippers  were 
treated  alike,  and  he  was  punished  for  his  want  of 
knowledge  by  being  compelled  to  pay  extortionate 
rates.  A  special  rate,  which  'was  entirely  personal 
to  the  particular  shipper,  was  made  almost  invari- 
ably, on  application,  by  the  freight  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  exercising  his  discre- 
tion to  make  it  as  he  saw  fit.  At  the  time  when  a 
legislative  investigation  wasordered,  there  were  in 
existence  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road upward  of  6,000  different  contracts  varying 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  published  sched- 
ule rate  for  the  carriage  of  local  freights.  Under- 
lying these  special  rates  there  was  neither  prin- 
ciple based  upon  car  loads  or  train  loads  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  single  packages,  nor  upon 
extent  of  business  or  readiness  of  handling,  nor 
any  other  well-known  basis  of  railway  manage- 
ment. They  were  granted  as  the  caprice,  the 
whim  or  the  interest  of  the  railway  freight  agent 
dictated  at  the  hour.  The  charge  that  such  dis- 
criminations and  special  rates  existed,  when  made 
to  the  legislative  committee  appointed  in  1879, 
was  at  first  flatly  denied,  but  within  the  first  few 
days  of  the  investigation  which  followed,  and  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  it  was 
overwhelmingly  proved.  —  Public  opinion  had  be- 
come so  agitated  upon  the  subject  that  at  last  all 
the  opposing  influences  of  the  railways  in  the  as- 
sembly were  overcome.  An  investigation  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  or- 
dered by  the  legislature  of  1879,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  A.  B.  Hepburn  as  chairman,  H.  L. 
Duguid,  James  Low,  William  L.  Noyes,  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Charles  S.  Baker,  J.  W.  Husted, 
and  Thomas  F.  Grady.  The  committee  Invited 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of  trade  and 
transportation,  which  had  made  the  charges  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  committee  was  acting,  to 
appoint  counsel  to  conduct  the  examination,  and 
stated  that  the  committee  would  give  to  such  coim- 
sel  standing  before  it  by  substantially  adopting 
him  as  the  counsel  of  the  committee.  Under  this 
invitation  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  board 
of  trade  and  transportation  appointed  the  writer 
of  this  article  as  its  counsel  to  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation, and  then  during  a  period  of  eight  months 
the  investigation  proceeded  in  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony and  the  preparation  of  its  report.  — Prior 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
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great  trunk  lines  in  ttieir  relation  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Finli — who  had  been  tlie  vice-president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  and  who  was 
commissioner  or  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  of 
the  -Southern  railway  and  steamship  association, 
which  was  comprised  of  twenty-five  railroads,  and 
who  by  a  pooling  arrangement  of  freights  in  the 
organization  of  tliat  association  had  substantially 
stopped  railroad  wars  and  competition  among 
them,  and  the  success  of  whose  management  had 
drawn  attention  to  his  executive  ability — was  in- 
vited by  the  railroad  magnates  of  the  east  to  or- 
ganize, upon  the  plan  of  the  Southern  railway  and 
steamship  association,  an  organization  to  keep  the 
peace  and  maintain  rates  for  the  trunk  lines  cen- 
tring at  New  York,  Boston.Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Down  to  that  period  of  time  every  attempt 
to  create  a  "  joint  purse,"  as  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
land, or  a  "  pool,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  United 
States,  by  which,  to  prevent  railway  wars,  the 
proceeds  of  freight  charges  were  divided  between 
the  railway  companies,  had  proved  fruitless. 
Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  contract  made 
between  the  railway  presidents  before  each  par- 
ticular railway  company  attempted,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  break  away  from  the  contract  thus 
made.  So  little  under  control  were  some  of  the 
freight  agents,  that  even  if  the  railway  presidents 
desired  to  maintain  the  contract  in  its  integrity, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  various 
freight  lines  doing  business  over  their  own  roads, 
and  the  contracts  were  broken  almost  as  soon 
as  made.  Thereupon,  in  Jtme,  1877,  Mr.  Fink 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  four  trunk 
lines,  the  Baltimore  &  0hio,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railroads.  In  December,  1878,  he  was  fur- 
ther appointed  commissioner  of  the  combined 
trunk  lines  of  the  western  roads.  A  contract  was 
made,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  agreement  as 
to  regular  tarifiFs,  each  railroad  corporation  agreed 
to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  freight 
that  was  offered,  and  to  send  to  the  other  lines 
which  had  a  deficiency  whatever  surplus  was  of- 
fered to  it,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  like- 
wise to  receive  from  the  other  line  its  own  defi- 
ciency. Substantially  it  was  then  agreed  as  to 
west-bound  freight,  and  subsequently  as  to  east- 
bound  freight,  that  the  roads  were  to  be  operated 
with  reference  to  traffic  as  though  they  were  one 
corporation,  and  Mr.  Fink,  as  a  commissioner, 
was  to  see  to  it  that  this  arrangement  was  faith- 
fully carried  out.  He  had  supplied  him  a  large 
staff  of  clerks  to  make  these  equalizations  from 
time  to  time.  A  further  development  of  this 
principle  was  the  appointment  of  arbitrators, 
three  in  number,  to  determine  disputed  questions. 
The  system  has  certainly  resulted,  first,  in  main- 
taining rates,  and  secondly,  in  stopping  railroad 
wars  between  the  contracting  parties.  A  railroad 
war,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  reduces  rates,  pro- 
duces, on  the  other  hand,  great  demoralization 
In  business  by  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  com- 
mercial transactions  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 


certain  rate,  vastly  more  expensive  in  its  ultimate 
results  than  the  higher  rate  for  freight.  —  The  all 
but  unanimous  report  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1879  was  made  after  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  contained  in  five  closely  printed 
volumes  of  testimony.    This  committee,  in  snm- 
ming  up  the  condition  of  railroad  management  as 
they  found  it  in  the  state  of  New  York,  pass  in 
review  the  various  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  management  of  these  great  hif^waya 
by  private  corporations  without  responBil>ility  to 
the  state.    They  refer  to  the  evil  of  the  drawing 
room  or  sleeping  car  companies,  which,  by  their 
contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  create  a 
special  interest  that  diminishes  the  return  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  railroad  companies.     They 
speak  of  the  fast  freight  lines  and  express  com- 
panies as  now  conducted  as  free  from  evil.    They 
condemn  the  methods  by  which  the  stock  yards 
at  the  terminal  points  of  the  railways  are  let  out 
to  individuals,  and  speak  of  this  as  an  instru- 
mentality which  is  usually  attended  with  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  transportation.    They  consider 
the  suborganizationsof  railways  in  the  way  of  coal 
companies  and  elevator  associations,  which  are 
designated  as  bamacies  upon  com;merce,  as  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  tolling  the  commerce  of 
that  port  (Buffalo)  to  the  greatest  possible  extmt. 
On  alluding  to  watered  stock  the  committee  refers 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  proved  before  them,  that 
140,000,000  was  probably  the  whole  value  of  the 
property  and  equipment  of  the   Erie   Railway 
company,  and  that  $26,000,000  more  would  cov- 
er all  the  additional  value  of  the  road,  as  repre- 
sented by  stock  and  bonds  and  interests  in  other 
corporations,  while  it  was  capitalized  at  about 
1160,000,000 ;  that  its  construction  account  cov- 
ered in  1878  an  item  of  "legal  expenses"  of 
$891,000;  and  that  the  watering  of  the  stock  of 
the  Erie  railway,  as  well  as  its  bonds,  is  estimated 
by  them  to  be  not  less  than  $70,000,000.    They 
proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  New 
York  Central  railway.    They  found  that  in  18SS 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  roads  which  at  that 
time  formed  the  various  links  of  the  chain  of  con- 
solidation thus  effected,  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$28,000,000,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  firat 
consolidation  was  effected,  premiums,  or,  in  other 
words,  water,  to  the  extent  of  almost  $8,000,000, 
were  given  to  the  stockholders  and  shareholdere 
of  these  various  roads.     From  1868  to  1870,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  rs&roads,  over  $44,000,000  was  added  to 
the  combined  capital  of  both  the  Hudson  Rirer 
and  the  New  York  Central  roads,  by  stock  diri- 
dends  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  New  York  Central 
road  in  1868,  and  85  per  cent   on  the  Hudson 
River  road.  —  The  committee  pass  in  review  local 
questions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
here,  on  the  subject  of  the  terminal  facilities  and 
the  injustice  done  by  the  discriminations  against 
New  York  by  the  arrangement  of  discriminating 
rates,  and  then  they  touch  upon  the  abuse  fully 
developed  before  them,  connected  with  the  Stand- 
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•rd  oil  company.  — It  appeared  by  the  testimony 
submitted,  that  on  Jan.  8, 1873,  the  Central,  Erie, 
Lake  Shore  and   Pennsylvania  roads  made  an 
agreement  with  the  South  improrement  company, 
a  Pennsylvania  corporation,  giving  to  the  improve- 
ment company,  on  shipment  of  oil  to  different 
points,  relntes  ranging  from  forty  cents  to  $3.07 
a'barreL    The  agreement  provided  that  its  object 
was  to  maintain  the  business  of  the  South  im- 
provement company  against  loss  or  injury  by 
competition,  and  that  the  roads  would  lower  or 
raise  the  gross  rate  of  transportation  over  their  re- 
spective railways  and  connections,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome  all  com- 
petition. —  When  the  agreement  became  public, 
the  l^islature  of  Pennsylvania  was  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration.   A  more  ingenious  and  secret  agreement, 
however,  was  subsequently  made  with  the  Stand- 
ard oil  company,  by  the  railroad  corporations,  se- 
curing to  that  corporation  the  objects  which  were 
intended  to  be  secured  to  the  South  improvement 
company.     This  company,  originally  composed 
of  a  few  enterprising  oil  men  of   the  western 
states,  gradually  absorbed  into  its  management 
the  Standard  oil  company  of  Cleveland,  the  Stand- 
ard oil  company  of  Pittsburg,  the  Acme  oil  com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  Imperial  oil  company  of 
Oil  City,  the  Atlantic  refining  company  of  Phila- 
delphia. Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Devoe  manufacturing  company  of  New  York,  J. 
A  Bostwick  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Rockfeller,  Day, 
PUg^er,  Warden,  Frew  &  Co.,  and  others.  —  This 
combination  against  the  remainder  of  the  trade, 
now  banded   together  under  the  name  of   the 
Standard  oil  company,  is  characterized  by  the 
committee  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  railroad  economy  and  natural  justice.    It 
resulted  in  driving  out  of  business  nearly  all  com- 
p^tois,  and  enabled  the  Standard  oil  company  to 
purchase,  at  such  rates  as  they  saw  fit,  the  refiner- 
ies distributed  over  the  United  States  which  they 
desired  to  control  either  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
nfiituring  or  to  dismantle.    This  threw  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  refining  of  oil  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  corporation,  to  the  extent,  esti- 
mated at  that  time,  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
product.    In  this  regard  the  committee  say,  that 
from  January  to  October,  1879,  the  total  shipments 
from  the  oil  regions  to  all  points  were  12,900,340 
barrels,  and  that  all  shipments  to  the  seaboard 
would  have  easily  home  one  dollar  more  per  bar- 
rel than  they  did  (the  rate  then  being  about  twenty- 
five  cents  a  barrel) ;   that,  tested  by  the  charge 
which  the  roads  imposed  upon  every  other  com- 
modity, it  should  have  borne  that  much  more; 
and  that  all  the  trunk  lines  have  grown  into  such 
rdations  with  this  oil  company  that  they  were 
forced  to  forego  all  these  millions  they  might  have 
eanted,  and  compelled  to  look  to  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  for  their  revenues  ;    thus 
tmiying  their  own  interest  in  the  interest  of  the 
Standard  oil  company,  and  Joining  in  this  war  of 
rates  to  protect  the  latter  against  injury  by  com- 


petition. —  The  attention  of  the  committee  had 
been  drawn  to  the  evils  connected  with  the  proxy 
system,  by  which  railways  were  captured  by  the 
mere  purchase  of  voting  power  from  persons, 
mainly  bankers,  in  whose  names  large  amounts  of 
stock  were  registered,  but  which  had  been  sold 
and  distributed  to  their  customers,  and  were  left 
on  the  stock  books  of  the  companies,  standing  in 
their  names,  simply  for  prudential  reasons.  This 
situation  gave  to  such  persons  a  large  voting 
power  in  the  railway  without  a  substantial  inter- 
est or  stake  in  the  result  of  the  vote.  To  persons 
who  desired  to  capture  the  road,  it  was  a  strong 
temptation  to  purchase  such  voting  power;  and, 
to  persons  who  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the 
road,  it  was  a  corresponding  temptation  to  sell  the 
power,  the  evil  effects  of  which  sale  they  were 
not  called  upon  personally  to  bear.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  remedy  this  abuse.  —  The  committee  likewise 
condemned  the  system  of  the  reports  to  the  state 
engineer  and  surveyor,  and  then  passed  under 
review  the  system  of  special  rates,  which  was 
founded  upon  no  other  basis  than  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  freight  agent  in  giving  individual  ship- 
pers, located  hi  the  same  town,  rates  varying  as 
much  as  thirty  cents  a  hundred.  The  committee 
investigated  the  theory  that  had  been  advanced  by 
all  the  railroad  experts  of  ' '  charging  a  traffic  what 
it  will  bear."  Of  this  they  said,  that,  "as  to  an 
increase  of  from  fifteen  cents  in  August  to  forty 
cents  in  November  on  grain,  the  rate  was  raised 
simply  because  the  condition  of  the  market  war- 
ranted it,  and  the  product  could  bear  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  criticism  upon  that  raise 
which  public  judgment  would  sustain,  but  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  public  interest  plays  an  insig- 
nificant rdle  in  the  theatre  of  railroad  manage- 
ment. It  is  at  beet  but  a  service  waiting  upon 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders.  The  wrong  con- 
sists in  exercising  a  censorship  over  the  business 
affairs  of  the  community;  secretly,  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  varying  rates,  building  up  this, 
developingkthat;  not  only  performing  the  proper 
functions  of  transportation,  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  probable  or  possible  profit  of  a 
shipment,  and  adjusting  their  rates  accordingly. 
If  the  shipper  is  likely  to  make  a  large  profit, 
they  compel  him  to  divide ;  if  the  margin  is  a 
close  one,  they  determine  whether  the  shipment 
shall  be  made  or  not,  whether  it  shall  result  in 
a  profit  or  loss.  Thus,  under  this  system  of 
management  and  this  method  of  giving  rates,  is 
every  merchant,  every  manufacturer,  every  ship- 
per, and,  through  them,  every  individual  along 
the  6,500  miles  of  railroad  in  this  state,  with  its 
five  hundred  millions  of  capital,  measurably  in  the 
power  of  these  corporations.  Conciliate  their  good 
will,  court  their  favor,  and  favorable  rates  will  fol- 
low ;  incur  their  hostility,  and  the  margin  of  their 
displeasure  may  be  read  on  your  freight  bills." — 
The  committee  speak  of  the  enormous  political 
influence  which  is  wielded  by  corporations  having 
in  their  employ,  in  1879,  upward  of  30,000  voters. 
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They  speak  also  of  the  contemptuous  disregard 
exhibited  by  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  state 
to  the  milling  interest,  in  April,  1870,  when  they 
answered  a  temperate  statement  of  grieyances 
by  saying,  "that  the  first  condition  of  haying 
them  listened  to  was  to  retract  their  signatures  from 
a  certain  circular,  dat«d  March  15, 1879,"  in  which 
these  grieyances  were  stated  in  moderate  terms, 
and  "to  withdraw  their  support  from  a  pro  rata 
freight  bill,  which  was  then  before  the  assembly." 
—  The  committee  conclude  their  analysis  of  the 
testimony  with  the  citation  of  the  Shoelkopf  & 
Matthews  agreement,  whereby  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  bound  itself  to  carry  to  New 
York,  for  these  millers  situated  at  Niagara  Falls, 
at  a  pro  rate  of  the  through  east-bound  rate  on 
grain  or  flour,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  enabled 
Aese  millers  to  maintain  their  mill  in  full  opera- 
tion while  their  neighbors  were  going  out  of  busi- 
ness  simply  because  they  had  not  as  favorable  a 
contract.  The  contract  appeared  to  have  been 
made  for  five  years,  and  was  to  be  valid  on  con- 
dition that  it  watt  to  bo  kept  secret.  Personal 
discrimination  could  no  farther  go  than  was  illus- 
trated in  that  case.  —  This  Investigation  proved 
conclusively  that  every  charge  that  had  been  made 
against  the  railway  corporations  by  the  commer- 
cial bodies  of  the  state  was  under-stated  rather 
than  over-stated  ;  that  these  great  trusts  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  exploited  them  for 
their  personal  benefit  solely  ;  that  the  public  was 
only  in  so  far  regarded  as  any  tyrant  would  re- 
gard  the  public ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  exas- 
perate them  too  much  ;  and  that  as  freight  charges 
are  in  the  nature  of  taxes,  If  you  want  a  continu- 
ous revenue  from  taxation,  it  must  stop  short  of 
confiscation.  —  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, therefore,  were  embodied  in  bills  which 
embraced,  in  substance,  the  commission  bill  which, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  had  been  pre- 
viously drafted  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  transportation  ;  a  bill  upon  the  subject 
of  railway  proxies,  railway  consolidations  and 
stock  waterings  ;  a  bill  to  regulate  th«  transporta- 
tion of  freight  by  the  railroad  corporations,  so  as 
to  prevent  unjust  discriminations ;  and  a  bill  to 
insure  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  a  differ- 
ent system  of  reports.  — Of  these  bills,  the  one 
to  create  a  board  of  commissioners  became  law  ; 
likewise  the  one,  with  considerable  modification 
and  amendment,  upon  the  subject  of  proxy  vot- 
ing ;  also  the  one  which  prescribed  a  different 
method  of  rendering  accounts.  The  other  bills 
failed  of  adoption.  —  During  this  period,  the 
valuable  reports  on  internal  commerce,  issued  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  chief  of  United  States  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  aided  considerably  in  creating  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  relations  of  the 
railways  to  the  state,  and  the  part  that  they  per- 
form in  the  movement  of  the  commerce  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  of  the  nation.  —  The 
New  York  commission  bill  was  passed,  and  Gov. 
Cleveland,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  after  his  install- 
ment into  office,  appointed  Messrs.  Kenian,  O'Don- 


nell  and  Bogers  commissioners.    The  Ull  author- 
ized the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  board  of  trade 
and  transportation,  and  the  anti-monopoly  league, 
to  nominate  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  gov- 
ernor; and  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  so  nominated  by 
two  of  the  three  bodies,  and  the  governor,  nnder 
the  bill,  made  the  appointment.  —  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  commission,  the  long  nruggle 
between  the  railways  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  the  people  was  brought  to  a  dose,  favorably 
to  the  people.    A  body  was  now  interposed,  with 
power  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Maasacha- 
setts  commission,  between  the  people  and  the 
powerful  railway  corporations,  clothed  with  an- 
thority  for  searching  and  continuous  investigation 
and,  in  all  probability,  that  body  will  prove  to  be 
a  permanent  one.     The  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  performance  of  the  task,  together  with  the 
natural  aptitude  of  intelligent  men  to  grow  to  the 
work  they  have  in  hand,  will,  in  time,  make  thii 
commission  a  valuable  aid  to  proper  I^idation. 
The  important  interests  constantly  connected  with 
the  subject  committed  to  their  care,  will  cause 
the  work  of   the  commission  to  be  carefully 
watched^  and  the  strong  temptations  that  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  these  commissioners,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  wealth  and  power  of 
one  of   the  parties  constantly  before  it,  will  in- 
evitably cause  the  commission  to  act  with  pni- 
dence,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  themselves 
against  suspicion.  —  During  the  same  years,  other 
states  bad  parallel  experiences  with  struggles  for 
the  appointment  of  railroad  commissioners.  There 
are  now  in  existence  fourteen  railroad  commis- 
sions in  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supervise  and  investigate,  if  not 
control,  the  railroad  corporations  within  the  state; 
to  report  such  amendatory  laws  as  in  their  opin- 
ion are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  abuses  incident  to  railroad  management ;  and 
to  cause  actions  to  be  instituted  to  prevent  either 
violations  of  charter  limitations  or  violations  of 
the  rights  of  shippers  or  passengers,  which  msy 
be  brought  to  their  notice.  —  During  the  last 
five  years,  efforts  were  made  in  the  United  States 
congress  to  create  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners for  the  United   States,  to  exercise  over 
all  the  railway  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business  the  same  kind  of  supervision  and  con- 
trol as  is  exercised  by  the  various  state  com- 
missions over  corporations  chartered  by  the  sev- 
eral states.     Almost  pari  pcutu  with  this  at- 
tempted reform,  an  aimual   effort  is  made  in 
congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  commission,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  freight  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  pro  rata 
bill,  containing  anti-discrimination  clauses.   Tbus 
far,  the  ailvocates  of  the  two  measures  have  op- 
posed each  other,  and  no  good  results  will  prob- 
ably be  accomplished  until  the  friends  of  fedeial 
legislation  agree  upon  a  commission  bill,  as  the 
entering  wedge   to   such   legislation  as  should 
properly  be  passed  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  enormous  interest,  ia  the 
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tggregate  more  {mwerful  than  any  single  state 
organization,  amenable  to  the  bett«r  concentrated 
public  power,  as  represented  in  the  United  States 
congress.     The  railroad    corporations,   organized 
by  the  states,  have  thus  far  resisted,  at  every  step, 
every  attempt  to  make  them  amenable  to  federal 
l^islation.    Although  many  of  these  corporations 
derive  their  charter  powers  from  several  states, 
and  subetantially  run  cars  over  the  territory  of 
half  the  Union,  they  nevertheless  insist  that  they 
are  amenable  only  to  such  states  as  have  granted 
them  their  charter  privileges,  and  that  the  United 
States  congress  can  not  properly  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  them.    The  necessity  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  sound  logic,  fights  against  their  cause;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  represented  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, must  take  in  hand  the  railway  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States,  concentrated  as  they 
now  are  in  power  by  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
der the  control  of  a  few  leading  minds,  who  can  be 
gathered  together  in  a  single  room  of  a  private 
gentleman's  house,  and,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  can, 
and  do,  more  materially  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  can  any  repre- 
sentative body  which  has  been  organized  in  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  or  under  the  federal  con- 
atitution.    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  an  imperium  in  imperio  has  grown  up 
in  the  community,  which,  by  combination  and 
ooocentration  of  power,  is  more  powerful  than 
the  commimity,  and  that  the  question  of  making 
it  amenable  to  the  general  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  one  of  expediency,  but  one  of 
prime  necessity.  —  This  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  general  questions,  which  are 
as  yet  unsolved  problems,  with  reference  to  the 
government  of  railways,  either  by  the  state  or  by 
private  management.  —  The  general  result  of  in- 
vestigation upon  the  question  of  railways  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  development  that  has  taken  place,  both  in  rail- 
way construction  and  in  many  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  railway  administration,  have  modified  both 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  experts  who  are 
Dot  blinded  by  personal  interest,  on  the  subject 
of  the  extent  to  which  competition  is  a  regulator 
of  the  price  of  service  in  railway  transportation. 
It  went  hard  for  the  free  trader  to  surrender  his 
faith  in  competition,  and  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a 
universally  applicable  principle.    It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that,   notwithstanding  the  enormous 
progress  of  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  within  the  past  thirty  years,  railways  can 
never  be  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  compete  in  the  some  sense  that  grocers, 
botchers,  hatters  and  shoemakers  compete.  They 
will  be  at  war  for  a  time,  and  then  comes  a  long 
period  of  peace,  when  the  railways  work  tmder 
cofflbination  even  at  competitive  points.      It  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  war  is  not  more  injuri- 
oos  than  the  peace,  so  far  as  public  interests  are 
concerned.    When  there  Is  competition  between 
rival  hatten,  customers  are  treated  alike  at  one  or 


the  other  shop  in  the  purchase  of  the  commodity 
they  want,  and  even  if  they  were  not  so  treated, 
no  great  harm  would  be  done.  A  railway  war 
is  generally  carried  on  secretly  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time  before  open  hostilities  begin. 
Railways,  in  vying  with  each  other,  seek  to  obtain 
the  more  important  customers  from  each  other, 
and  make  concessions  to  larger  shippers,  which 
they  are  not  ready  to  make  to  the  smaller  men. 
This  instantly  gives  to  the  larger  shipper  so  great 
an  advantage  in  addition  to  that  which  he  already 
has  by  reason  of  his  greater  capital  over  the 
smaller  man  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  that  the 
smaller  dealer  does  his  business  at  a  loss  ;  he  dis- 
covers that  his  formidable  rival  can  offer  goods  at 
prices  with  which  he  can  not  compete,  and  he  is 
frequently  driven  out  of  business  or  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  reason  of  a  secret  advantage  which  hia 
stronger  competitor  has  in  transportation  rates. 
Thus  monopoly  breeds  monopoly,  and  central- 
ization of  business  is  built  up,  not  by  greater 
natural  aptitude,  but  by  injustice  and  wrong. 
Even  during  periods  of  railway  peace  these 
advantages  are  frequently  got  and  maintained 
by  the  more  formidable  shipper  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  him  to  a  particular  railway,  with  the 
misdiievous  tendency  to  make  the  poor  poorer 
and  the  rich  richer.  This  personal  system  of 
tariffs  produces  absolutely  the  same  effect  as 
unequal  taxation.  As  the  beneficial  results  of 
competition  are  not  obtained  by  duplicating  lines 
such  additionlkl  routes  are  an  evil  rather  than  a. 
good.  The  large  expenditure  of  capital  in  creat- 
ing the  duplicate  line  might  have  been  saved, 
since  but  very  few  railway  corporations  in  the 
world  have  their  road  bed  taxed  to  their  maximum 
capacity.  The  existence  of  the  new  line  built 
for  competition  is  in  reality  an  investment  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital  to  divide  the  traf- 
fic which  the  existing  line  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  carry,  and  results  in  the  trafiSc  being  done 
at  a  very  much  greater  expense  for  fixed  charges 
than  if  the  existing  road  had  added  to  its  roUing^ 
stock  facilities  and  had  been  permitted  alone  to 
accommodate  such  traffic.  When  peace  is  made, 
rates  are  fixed  so  high  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  return  upon  a  very  large  amount 
of  capital  unnecessarily  expended  in  the  build- 
ing of  so-called  rival  lines.  This  has  led  to  the 
general  conviction,  that,  for  economizing  capital 
and  producing,  through  these  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  and  of  trade,  the  maximum  resiilt  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  it  would  be  better  were  we 
to  start  de  novo;  and  instead  of  dealing  with  exist- 
ing conditions,  to  transfer  to  a  corporation  a  defi- 
nite field  for  its  operations,  under  strict  supervis- 
ion of  its  tariff  rates,  and  to  stipulate  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  interfered  with  as  to  the  field 
so  long  as  it  keeps  down  its  rate  to  a  certain  per- 
'centage  of  profit.  At  almost  every  western  point, 
whether  in  Colorado,  Utah  or  Arizona,  we  find 
railway  corporations  just  constructed,  and  who 
operate  upon  their  roads  two  or  three  trains  a  day 
all  included,  threatened  with  rival  enterprises,. 
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which  propose  to  divide  between  them  the  little 
traffic  itMt  there  is,  and  to  destroy  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  capital  investment  in  tiie  original  line, 
80  that  in  the  end  the  business  divided  between 
them,  at  extortionate  rates,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  on  both 
capitalizations.  But  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  deal  with  this  question  de  now,  as  railway  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  to  make  assignments  of  fields  almost  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  le^slation.  The  railway  companies  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  discuss  the  expediency,  as 
a  matter  of  self-preservation,  of  coming  to  some 
agreement  as  to  fields  between  them.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  by 
voluntary  action.  However  faithfully  existing 
railroad  corporations  adhere  to  an  agreement  not 
to  invade  each  other's  field,  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation holding  the  railway  corporation  to  a  strict 
accountability  as  to  charges  within  the  field  with 
reference  to  which  it  by  common  consent  thus 
obtains  a  monopoly,  makes  such  an  agreement 
one  that  the  courts  would  probably  declare  void 
as  against  public  policy,  and  it  would,  in  reality,  in 
the  absence  of  such  supervision  and  control,  be  a 
conspiracy  against  the  public.  That  the  railway 
corporations  already  discuss  these  questions,  and 
begin  to  regard  the  occupation  of  a  field  as  a 
nght  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  particular  railway  occupying 
it,  is  an  indication  that  the  railways  themselves 
have  abandoned  all  pretense  of  competition  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  that  twm  is  understood 
in  private  enterprises.  The  practical  consolida- 
tions rapidly  proceeding  under  the  commissioner- 
ships  such  as  that  of  Fink's,  will  tend  somewhat 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  because  it 
will  enable  the  government  to  deal  with  these 
corporations  upon  the  basis  of  their  dealing  with 
each  other,  and  at  some  day  or  another  to  prac- 
tically appoint  fields  to  conglomerate  bcxlies  of 
railway  corporations  in  following  out  the  line 
traced  by  their  voluntary  action.  —  One  of  the 
peculiaritiea  of  railway  competition  is,  that  the 
unsuccessful  competitor  in  a  railway  war,  driven 
to  insolvency,  unlike  the  unsuccessful  competitor 
in  mercantile  life  who  is  driven  into  insolvency, 
is  not  thereby  driven  out  of  the  market  The 
insolvent  corporation  becomes  in  many  respects 
a  menace  to  the  solvent  corporation  more  for- 
midable than  it  was  in  its  solvent  condition.  It 
begins,  in  railway  parlance,  to  "run  wild"  after 
its  insolvency,  being  exonerated  from  paying  inter- 
est upon  bonds,  or  dividends  upon  stock.  Being 
required  to  earn  simply  operating  expenses,  it 
-carries  on  a  war  of  rates  with  a  recklessness  that 
threatens  to  break  the  solvent  corporation  fighting 
it  into  the  same  condition  of  insolvency.  There- 
fore, during  the  active  railway  war  of  1876-7, 
carried  on  between  the  New  ifork  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads,  the  more  favorably  placed  New  York 
Central  railroad  did  not  dare  to  carry  the  war  to 


a  point  which  would  drive  its  adversaries  into  in- 
solvency, lest  the  insolvency  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio  railroad,  and  possibly  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  might  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  New 
York  Central.  The  motive  and  the  facility  for 
combination  are  so  great  that  combination  will 
almost  invariably  take  the  place  of  competition; 
and  railway  managers  and  legislators  must  now 
recognize  as  a  fact  that  the  railways  are  not,  and 
can  not,  without  the  interference  of  government, 
be  subjected,  within  any  period  of  time  about  which 
we  need  give  ourselves  any  concern,  to  the  law  of 
competition  to  that  degree  that  we  may  look  for 
the  same  results  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
activity,  with  any  confident  expectation  of  max- 
imum results  to  society  at  minimum  expense.  The 
natural  law  of  competition  being  inapplicable,  the 
question  of  governmental  interference,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  simply  into  one  of  degree :  how  far 
is  it  expedient  to  regulate  railways  by  the  public! 
and  that  depends  very  much  upon  otiier  questions 
to  which  in  this  country  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes. 
—  As  political  machinery  has,  by  a  vicious  party 
system  which  by  no  means  can  find  its  complete 
corrective  in  the  rules  of  civil  service  refonn,  more 
and  more  insidiously  divested  the  people  of  self- 
government  within  the  past  generation,  we  are 
in  a  condition  in  which  is  presented  the  question 
whoi  we  speak  of  governmental  control,  not 
whether  the  railways  shall  manage  themselves,  or 
the  people,  through  the  government,  shall  control 
their  management,  but  whether  the  railways, 
banded  together  in  organizations,  having  at  thieir 
head  powerful,  astute,  intelligent  and  somewhat 
imscrupulous  men,  shall,  in  aflaira  in  which  they 
have  a  large  interest  and  in  which  they  must 
pay  to  public  welfare  some  regard,  varying  in 
degree  according  to  circumstances,  manage  those 
important  trusts,  or  whether  the  politicians,  equal- 
ly unscrupulous  and  astute,  but  not  quite  equal 
in  Intelligence  as  banded  together  in  party  ma- 
chinery, shall,  in  the  interest  of  those  politiod 
organizations  which  represent  even  more  remote- 
ly the  public  interests  than  the  railway  direc- 
tion represents  them,  manage  thoae  important 
trusts  for  them.  There  are  many  important  re- 
forms, therefore,  in  our  governmental  madiin- 
ery  which  must  proceed  contemporaneously  with 
the  transfer  of  power  from  ^the  corporatien  man- 
agement to  public  control  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  great  relief  from  public  control  as  com- 
pared with  corporate  management.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  to  proceed  slowly  even  in  a  proper 
direction  until  the  machinery  of  government  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  emancipated  more 
from  the  bossism,  political  corruption  and  chi- 
canery concomitant  and  attendant  under  exist- 
ing representative  and  party  conditions.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  direction  must  be  towvd 
governmental  control,  but  this  imposes  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  duty  of  making 
its  governmental  machinery  fit  to  exercise  such 
control.  Neither  the  state  nor  federal  machiitery 
is  as  yet  in  that  condition.  — Another  important 
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qu^tion  which  must  be  taken  in  hand  with  refer- 
ence to  railway  management,  is  to  find  some 
proper  basis  for  railway  charges.    The  doctrine 
which  now  prevails  among  railway  managers,  of 
charging  the  traffic  all  that  it  will  bear,  the  basis 
upon  which  its  classification  as  well  as  its  tariff 
rates  depends,  is  monstrously  unjust,  and  should 
be  radically  changed.     It  is  true  that  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  a  corporation  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  case  of  silks  is  greater  than  it  is  when 
it  carries  a  bale  of  cotton.    But  the  difference  in 
the  rate  charged  is  not  based  upon  the  slight 
premium  which  would  represent  an  indemnity 
fund  for  the  losses  they  might  possibly  incur  by 
the  loss  of  the  package,  but  the  difference  is  based 
really  upon  the  supposed  profit  that  the  merchant 
or  jobber  makes  on  a  case  of  silk  as  compared 
with  the  bale  of  cotton,  and  that  he  can  afford, 
therefore,  to  divide  with  the  railway  the  larger 
amount  in  the  general  result.    This  makes  this 
serrice  differ  from  that  of  any  other  rendered 
under  competition  in  society.     What  regulates 
prices  ordinarily  is  the  cost  of  production,  not 
benefit  to  the  consumer.    The  ounce  of  laudanum 
that  is  intended  to  cure  a  toothache  costs  at  the 
store  of  the  druggist  the  same  sum  as  the  lauda- 
num which  is  to  save  a  life.    The  use  to  which 
the  object  is  to  be  put,  or  the  benefit  conferred 
npon  the  consumer,  does  not  affect  the  price.    It 
is  mid,  in  answer  to  this  position,  by  the  railway 
manager,  that  he  must  regard   his  traffic  as  a 
whole,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the  greater  value  of 
these  first-class  goods  and  the  higher  charge  which 
he  can  make  on  them,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  the 
lowest  price  goods  at  a  rate  at  which  they  can  be 
mored,  and   that,  if  he  were  precluded  from 
charging  the  higher  rate  on  goods  as  readily 
bandied,  but  which  are  much  more  valuable  in 
money,  he  could  not  carry  ores,  coal  or  stone  at 
any  such  rate  as  would  justify  their  transporta- 
tion from  place  to  place.    There  is  force  in  this 
position,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
claimed,  and  in  that  respect  intelligent  investiga- 
tion and  careful  governmental  control  will  have 
to  strike  a  mean  which  will  be  more  just  than  the 
existing  classifications,  and  so  adjust  the  rates 
both  to  consumer  and  producer  as  to  enable  all 
classes  of  commodities  to  be  moved  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  railway  corporation.  — The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  substantially  make6  the  r»lway  cor- 
poration a  special  partner,  without  investment  of 
capital,  in  every  enterprise  along  its  line.    The 
extent  to  which  unscrupulous  traffic  managers 
and  agents  can,  for  their  private  emolument,  carry 
this  power  of  enforced  copartnership,  and  that 
this  power  is  availed  of,  is  exemplified  in  the  fact 
that  on  comparatively  moderate  salaries  these  traf- 
fic managers  very  often  do  become  men  of  great 
fortunes,  within  a  very  few  years.     It  is  a  power 
to  which  modern  society  has  known  no  parallel 
■ince  the  days  of  the  farmers  general  of  France, 
who,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  total  paid  into  the 
French  treasury  during  the  corrupt  regency  of  the 


duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
obtained  the  privilege  of  having  a  section  of 
France  farmed  out  to  them  to  tax  at  their  own 
will.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  with 
reference  to  transportation  lines,  that  without 
thereby  fixing  absolute  rates,  severe  penalties 
shall  by  legislation  be  imposed  for  breach  of  the 
public  trust  for  personal  ends,  and  also  stringent 
penalties  imposed  upon  the  making  of  discrimina- 
tions between  persons  of  the  same  locality.  It  is 
likewise  the  duty  of  the  public  to  see  to  it  that 
some  unit,  whether  car  load  or  train  load,  be  es- 
tablished, upon  the  basis  of  which  all  shippers 
shall  be  treated  alike,  and  to  place  the  smaller 
shipper  upon  some  basis  of  equality  with  the 
larger  shipper.  The  smaller  shipper  should  by 
law  be  permitted  to  avail  himself,  in  combination 
with  other  people,  of  the  car  load  unit.  —  Maxi- 
mum charges  have,  in  the  experience  of  England, 
been  found  to  be  almost  universally  useless.  The 
economies  in  railway  traffic  arising  from  steel 
rails,  improved  roadbeds,  better  gradients,  the 
greater  power  of  engines,  reduced  rates  of  fuel, 
and  through  lines  obviating  breaking  of  bulk, 
have  been  so  great  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  any  fair  rate  at  one  period  of  time  becomes 
at  any  other  period  so  excessive  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  criterion.  Maximum  rates,  therefore,  when 
fixed,  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  some  tribimal  commanding  public 
confidence  and  authorized  to  exercise  such  super- 
vision, and  to  be  from  time  to  time  registered 
upon  a  lower  scale  with  reference  to  cost  of  traffic. 
—  A  serious  grievance  in  relation  to  American 
railway  administration  arises  from  railway  tariffs 
being  secret,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  or 
modifications.  No  tariff  of  transportation  rates 
should  be  permitted  to  be  changed,  except  upon 
previous  notice  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Even  the  lowering  of  a  tariff  rate  produces  at 
the  outset  as  much  financial  and  commercial  dis- 
turbance as  the  raising  of  it  does.  It  is  stdd  that 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company  in  1880,  that  the  tariff 
rates  on  oil  would  be  suddenly  increased  by  the 
railroad  corporations,  gave  to  that  combination 
a  profit  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  Whether 
true  or  not,  is  immaterial.  It  is  possible  for  special 
favored  private  interests  to  be  informed  secretly 
of  an  intended  sudden  change  of  tariff  on  an  im- 
portant commodity.  In  consequence  of  that  in- 
formation, which  necessarily  changes  the  price  of 
that  commodity  at  the  point  of  delivery  or  at  the 
point  of  shipment,  the  making  of  a  purchase  or 
a  sale  in  advance,  based  upon  that  knowledge, 
gives  absolute  certainty  of  a  large  profit,  which  is 
so  much  wrested  from  those  who  do  not  know  it. 
This  is  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  the  hands  of  railway  administra- 
tors to  make  use  of,  either  for  personal  ends  or  for 
the  benefit  of  friends  as  they  may  see  fit.  A  law, 
therefore,  providing  with  great  stringency  that  all 
tariffs  shall  be  published  for  at  least  six  months  in 
advance,  and  Uiut  no  modifications  thereof  ahall 
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be  permitted  during  that  time,  is  a  necessity  to 
avoid  this  mischief.  Tariffs  also  should  be  pub- 
lished at  every  station,  with  classiflcations,  so  that 
every  man  doing  business  with  the  railway  corpo- 
ration should  be  permitted,  at  a  glance,  at  every 
station  either  of  delivery  or  of  receipt,  to  compare 
his  freight  bills  with  the  published  tariff  rates, 
and  see  to  it  that  he  is  fairly  treated.  Every  de- 
viation from  the  tariff  to  a  favored  shipper  should 
result  in  imposing  upon  the  railway  corporation 
that  allows  such  a  deviation  the  payment,  to  every 
other  shipper,  of  a  rebate  based  upon  the  lowest 
shipment  made.  This  penalty  would  be  so  severe 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  favored  ship- 
pers, and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  because, 
of  all  evils  incident  to  American  railway  adminis- 
tration, that  of  personal  favoritism  has  been  the 
most  shameless  and  the  most  mischievous.  —  An- 
other problem  presented  by  the  existing  condition 
of  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
arises  from  secrecy  of  management.  This  evil 
must  be  dealt  with  radically.  One  of  the  prime 
motives  for  secrecy  of  management  is  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  at  the  present  day  it  gives 
to  the  managers  in  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
'er.  They  alone  know  where  the  stockholders  are 
to  be  found,  and  can  therefore  control  votes  by 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  reach  or  buy  them,  thus 
perpetuating  their  control.  Another  motive  is  the 
advantage  thus  afforded  for  stock  speculations. 
The  board  of  managers,  by  keeping  unto  them- 
selves the  knowledge  that  their  property  is  losing 
heavily  in  comparative  traffic,  can  sell  their  own 
holdings  and  go  short  of  the  market,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  will  yield  them  an  absolute 
certainty  of  profit  on  the  transaction.  This  gives 
them  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  community 
by  depleting  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  who  find 
tbem.selves  saddled  with  stocks  at  high  prices, 
bought  months  in  advance  of  the  public  announce- 
ment that  the  road  is  in  difficulties.  The  knowl- 
-edge  of  rapid  gains  in  the  development  of  busi- 
ness likewise  gives,  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept  secret, 
a  like  advantage  in  purchase  of  stock.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  exploited  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
United  States  that  the  investing  public  has  become 
inspired  with  a  general  distrust  for  railroad  stock 
investments.  —  In  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in 
the  United  States  the  existing  condition  of  legis- 
lation which  gives  the  absolute  control  of  corpo- 
rate enterprises  into  the  hands  of  majorities  of 
stock,  and  which  gives  to  such  stock  equal  weight, 
lends  itself  to  this  species  of  management,  and 
places  the  stockholders'  interest,  as  well  as  the 
public,  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  of  railway  di- 
rectors. The  majority  of  the  holders  of  record  at 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  books  of  a  coi-pora- 
tion,  have,  at  the  annual  election,  the  power  to 
«lect  the  whole  board  of  directors.  As  much  of 
the  stock  of  great  railway  lines  in  the  United 
States  is  held  abroad,  and  is  not  transferred  on 
the  books  to  the  actual  owners  of  the  property, 
but  remains  registered  in  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  long  before  parted  with  all  interest 


therein,  there  is,  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
books  in  a  great  many  of  these  railroad  corpon- 
tious,  a  large  fictitious  holdership,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  capital  stock 
holding  interest,  and  this  fictitious  holding  fre- 
quently controls  such  election.   Who  are  fictitious 
and  who  are  true  holders  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
approximately  known  to  the  directors.    The  di- 
rectors, therefore,  can  sell  their  real  holdings  at 
high  prices,  and  can  purchase  at  low  prices  the 
fictitious  holdings  or  power  to  wield  proxies,  and 
thus,  for  the  purpose  of  depleting  the  road,  cap- 
ture the  railway,  in  which  neither  they  nor  tbe 
constituency  that  elected  them,  have  a  substantial 
interest.    This  evil  also  can  be  remedied  by  legis- 
lation.    Severe  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon 
any  one,  having  no  interest  in  the  corporation,  of- 
fering to  vote,  or  voting,  either  personally  or  by 
giving  a  proxy  to  vote,  at  any  election  of  diiectois 
of  such  corjwration. — The  severest  blow,  how- 
ever, which  could  be  dealt  to  corporate  misman- 
agement, would  be  the  rigorous  introduction  of 
minority  representation  in  boards  of   direction, 
which  would  make  secrecy  of  management,  as 
against  the  interest  of  shareholders,  substantially 
impossible,  and  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  recurrence  of  some  of  tbe  worst  abuses  which 
characterize  their  administration.  Suppose  twenty 
directors  were  to  be  elected,  the  reform  would  cod- 
sist  in  allowing  each  section  of  one-twentieth  of 
the  stockholding  interest  to  elect  one  director,  by 
accumulating  their  votes  upon  a  single  name,  orl^ 
distributing  their  votes  for  one  or  more,  as  tfaey 
may  see  fit    This  is  the  cumulative  plan.    An- 
other is  the  preferential  or  list  plan,  in  allowing 
each  twentieth  part  of  the  constituency  to  elect 
one  director,  by  preferences  indicated  on  g  ballot, 
in  the  order  of  the  names  as  printed.    When  the 
first  name  has  a  quota  sufficient  to  elect  him, 
i.  e.,  one-twentieth  of  the  votes  cast,  the  ballot  is 
counted  for  the  second  name,  and  so  forth.    The 
result  of  this  system  of  minority  representation 
would  be  to  make  of  the  board  of  direction  a  re- 
duced photograph  of  the  whole  constituent  body, 
and  make  it  imxx>88ible  to  capture  an  organization 
like  a  railway  from  the  actual  owners  thereof.  Any 
one  of  the  numerous  plans  suggested  for  securing 
minority  representation,  if  applied  to  corporate 
management,  would  successfully  accompliidi  thst 
result.    The  objection-  which  has  been  uiged  to 
the  adoption  of  minority  representation  in  public 
representative  bodies,  lias  no  validity  to  corporate 
elections,  as  in  corporations  neither  locaUlies  nor 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  represented,  but  pecu 
niaiy  interests  only.    It  would  better  secure  fair 
representation  than  does  the  English  system  of 
diminished  value  of  votes  in  proportion  to  stock- 
holders' interests,  t.  e. ,  one  vote  for  every  share  up 
to  ten,  an  additional  vote  for  every  five  otheia 
beyond  the  first  ten,  and  one  vote  for  every  ten 
beyond  one  hundred  shares;  or  the  clasrification 
plan,  by  which  only  a  few-directors  of  the  whole 
retire  each  year;  minority  representation  would 
give  permanency  in  management,  and  prevent 
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the  swamping  of   the  interests  of   the  smaller 
shareholders.  —  Pro  rata  tariffs  are  the  refuge  of 
people  of  little  thought  on  the  subject  of  railway 
management.     It  is  fair  that  for  the  haul  or  for 
the  car  load  alone  there  should  not  be  permitted  a 
higher  rate  for  the  shorter  distance  than  for  the 
longer,  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  artificially  to 
wholly  wipe  out  and  oven  to  reverse  the  advan- 
tages of  proximity  to  the  market;  but  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  just  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railways  themselves,  or 
through  legislation  to  be  compelled,  to  make  a 
distinction  in  their  freight  rates  between  what 
they  charge  for  terminal  handling  and  what  they 
charge  for  the  haul.     The  terminal  handling  at 
a  great  market  is  effected  on  so  large  a  scale 
that  it  can  be  done  at  very  much  lower  rates  for 
each  particular  package  than  the  terminal  hand- 
ling at  a  way  station.     The  cars  are  more  likely 
to  be  filled  than  they  are  at  way  stations,  so  that 
a  perpetual  difference  must  exist  in  favor  of  the 
facilities  of  commerce  which  the  great  centres  of 
activity  produce.    This  would  be  represented  by 
lower  terminal  charges  for  places  like  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  than  at  the  small  way  sta- 
tums  or  small  hamlets  along  the  line.    And  the 
haul  would  be  proportionately  much  less,  and 
justly  so,  from  extreme  points  of  concentration 
of  freights  to  extreme  points  of  market,  because 
the  whole  train  loads  would  go  unbroken  straight 
through    On  the  other  hand,  it  should   not  be 
permitted  to  be  so  much  less  as  to  invert  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  the  more  distant  point  more 
faTorably  situated  to  the  seaboard  than  the  nearer 
point.  —  Pro  rata  freight  rates  disregard  the  laws 
of  commerce  in  that  particular,  and  must  there- 
fore be  receded  from  wherever  introduced.    On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
justification  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  demand 
for  pro  rata  rates,  t.  «.,  the  unrighteousness  of 
inverting  the  natural  situation,  which  is  ordi- 
narily done  under  the  spur  of  a  railroad  war  at 
competitive  points,  under  the  effect  of  which  the 
intermediate  localities,  which  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monopoly  power  of  the  railway,  must  suffer 
the  burden  of  the  war.    This  can  be  remedied  only 
by  legislation,  but  in  that  particular  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  legislation  shall  not  go  too  far,  as 
in  doing  so  it  defeats  its  own  ends,  because  it  be- 
comes impracticable  to  work  under  it,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  leaves  matters  worse  than  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  as  the  unsuccessful  law  is 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  expediency  of  any 
law  on  that  subject. — A  director  found  speculating 
in  the  stock  of  his  own  road,  either  by  purchase  on 
maigins  or  sales  on  margins,  should  be  severely 
punished.    The  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  to  subserve  his  stock  operations  is 
too  great  to  be  permitted  to  exist.     The  man  who 
desires  to  speculate  in  the  stock  of  his  own  rail 
way  should  be  required  first  to  leave  the  board  of 
direction ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  should,  on  de- 
tection, be  punished  as  a  malefactor.  —  The  ficti- 
tious capitalization  of   railroads  in  the  United 


States  is  an  evil  more  diflScult  to  deal  with.  Many 
motives  combine  to  create  such  fictitious  capitali- 
zation. Some  are  justifiable,  others  are  sinister. 
Take  the  c^^  of  a  mining  property.  A  prospector 
discovers  a  silver  mine;  he  sells  it  for  $30,000  to  a 
capit^ist  in  the  neighborhood.  The  property  is  not 
developed;  the  discovery  may  amount  to  nothing. 
It  may  also  be  worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  cap- 
italist, the  first  investor,  spends  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  developing  the  property,  and  thereby  as- 
certains that  the  leads  open  into  a  vein  within  the 
domain  of  the  lines  of  the  stakes.  He  has  his  ore 
analyzed,  and  discovers  that  it  yields  from  sixty 
to  eighty  dollars  a  ton.  He  thereupon  proposes  to 
sell  this  property,  and  does  sell  it  to  a  stock  com- 
pany, who  capitalize  the  property  at  a  million  of 
dollars,  pay  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash, 
and  something  less  than  half  the  capital  stock,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  the  capital  stock,  they  sup- 
ply the  treasury  sufficiently  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty. They  find  some  takers  on  the  basis  of  a 
million ;  others  on  the  basis  of  half  a  million  ; 
others  on  the  basis  of  a  quarter  of  a  million;  but, 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  mine  may  be  worth  a 
million  of  dollars  by  capacity  to  yield  sufficiently 
to  pay  interest  upon  such  a  sum  and  to  return  the 
capital  invested  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
there  is  no  public  wrong  in  such  fictitious  capitali- 
zation, unless  it  is  accompanied  by  fraudulent  pre- 
tenses. The  injury,  if  any  is  done,  is  limited  also. 
The  individual  has  invested  his  money  at  an  ex- 
cessive valuation,  and  there  is  an  end.  Railway 
corporations  are,  however,  organized  upon  ficti- 
tious capitalization  upon  a  different  basis.  A  line 
from  one. point  to  another,  say  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  is  surveyed.  It  is  ascertained  that  it 
will  cost  about  $15,000  a  mile  to  build,  including 
acquisition  of  land,  and  about  $5,000  a  mile  to 
equip;  a  total  of  $20,000  a  mile.  Application  is 
then  made  for  town  and  county  aid,  which  aid  is 
generally  represented  by  investment  in  the  stock 
of  the  road.  The  first  purpose  is  to  give  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  value  in  return  for  such 
money  aid,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inter- 
pose between  the  stock  and  the  property  a  sufiS- 
cient  number  of  mortgages  to  make  the  prospect- 
ive value  of  the  stock  of  little  or  no  value.  A 
construction  company  is  then  organized,  which 
takes  the  town  and  county  aid  as  part  of  its  cap- 
ital, and  the  railway  corporation,  instead  of  mak- 
ing its  contract  upon  the  basis  of  cash,  issues  to 
the  construction  company,  say  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  $20,000  a  mile,  or  possibly  $25,000  a 
mile  ;  second  mortgage  bonds  of  $20,000  a  mile, 
and  stock  of  nn  equal  sum,  making  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $65,000  a  mile,  instead  of  the  $20,000 
a  mile  at  which  the  road  could  be  constructed. 
The  construction  company  is  composed  gener- 
ally, directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  officers  of  the 
road  and  their  friends,  who  build  the  road  upon 
the  basis  of  cash  obtained  by  negotiating  through 
bankers  the  securities  represented  by  the  bond  is- 
sues of  the  railroad  company;  they  acquire  the 
stock  for  little  or  nothing,  and  also  frequently  a 
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large  proportion,  it  not  the  wliole,  of  the  second 
mortage,  and  in  prosperous  times  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  building  and  equipping  the  road  on  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  first  mortgage 
alone.  By  this  system  the  road  comes  into  ex- 
istence laboring  under  the  necessity  to  earn,, over 
and  above  operating  expenses,  interest  on  a 
funded  debt,  about  double  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise, and,  if  possible,  to  earn  dividends  on  the 
stock  beyond  that  sum.  That  this  rate  of  earn- 
ings has  been  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  is  an  illustration  of 
the  remarkable  development  which  the  country 
has  experienced  in  every  direction  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  an  illustration,  likewise,  of 
the  enormoiis  growth  and  progress  of  all  material 
interests  which  have  taken  place ;  because  thja 
mode  of  stock  and  bond  issue  is  the  all  but  uni- 
versal rule  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
new  lines  in  the  United  States. — The  excuse  made 
by  railway  builders  for  this  course  of  proceeding 
is,  that  upon  the  basis  of  an  ordinary  profit  no 
one  would  undertake  the  extremely  hazardous 
task  of  introducing  railways  into  new  territory. 
The  peculiar  risks  incident  to  such  an  enteiprise 
are,  that  it  the  trafSc  fails  to  come  they  lose  their 
money,  and  if  the  traffic  develops  they  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  immediately  compelled 
to  divide  such  traffic  with  some  other  rival  line; 
that,  therefore,  they  must  find  the  return  of  the 
capital  and  their  profit,  not  in  waiting  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  business,  but  in  selling  bonds 
and  stock  to  the  investing  public  upon  a  basis  of 
fictitious  value.  So  long  as  investors  purchase 
without  proper  investigation  this  class  .of  secu- 
rities, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  have  any 
ground  for  complaint;  as  the  mode  of  manufact- 
uring these  securities  is  sufficiently  well  known 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  As  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  however,  the  effect  of  this  fictitious 
capitalization  bears  a  different  aspect.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  a  road  and  its  capital  account 
have  but  little  to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
required  to  carry  to  and  from  a  few  competitive 
points.  It  has,  however,  very  much  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  the  local  rates,  and  in  a  constant  in- 
centive to  increase  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  and  return  upon  all  the  capital  is- 
sues of  the  road.  For  the  state  to  interfere  and 
absolutely  forbid  any  false  capitalization,  which 
is,  in  other  words,  the  anticipation  in  the  capital 
account  of  the  development  in  time  of  the  traffic, 
would  probably  interfere  considerably  with  the 
undertaking  of  new  railroad  building,  unless  such 
interference  and  prohibition  are  accompanied 
with  some  guarantee  of  the  field.  —  The  two 
evils,  unrestricted  competition  in  railroad  build- 
ing and  false  capitalization,  hang  together.  Were 
railway  projectors  secure  that  a  certain  territory 
would  be  left  in  their  possession  until  they  could 
receive  back  the  return  of  their  capital  and  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  on  the  outlay,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  continuing  the  incentive  to  railway 
construction  of  false  capitalization,  so  that  tlie 


promoters  can  immediately  obtain  by  means  of 
this  quasi-fraudulent  element  a  return  and  profit 
for  the  outlay  of  their  money;  they  could  thea 
contentedly  wait  to  receive  an  adequate  return 
for  their  money  upon  the  basis  of  a  capitalization 
bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
construction  and  its  equipment.  Justified  as  is 
the  opposition  to  stock  watering,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  investor  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
reform  of  this  evil  can  only  then  be  safely  entoed 
upon,  BO  as  not  to  avoid  materially  checking  new 
railway  enterprises,  with  a  concomitant  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  state  governments  as  well  as 
the  national  government,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  railway  construction  should  not  be  left  to 
absolute  free  competition,  but  is  a  trust  -which 
should  be  given  with  circumspection,  and,  when 
given,  surrounded,  first,  with  g^uarantees  to  the 
state  and  to  the  people  that  the  men  who  under- 
take it  will  faithfully  perform  their  trust,  and 
secondly,  with  guarantees  from  the  people  and 
the  state  to  the  erUrq>reneuri  that  they  will  per- 
mit them  for  a  given  number  of  years  undisturb- 
edly (under  limitations  as  to  charges)  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  traffic  development  which 
their  enterprise  has  created,  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  being  compelled  to  divide  such  traf- 
fic with  another  organization,  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  developed  field,  not  to  render  addi- 
tional services  to  the  public  embraced  within  its 
line,  but  simply  to  tiUce  away  from  and  divide 
the  income  of  the  existing  rx>ad.  —  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  system  is  entirely  vicious, 
but  it  is  a  system  that  has  its  roots  in  the  fslee 
path  which  the  public  has  traveled  in  relation 
to  railway  enterprises  by  treating  them  as  private 
enterprises  instead  of  public  ones,  and  therefore 
has  pyea  a  basis  for  the  railway  speculators 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  their  business,  and  not 
the  public's  business,  at  what  rate  they  see  fit  to 
capitalize  their  roads ;  and,  as  the  public  gives 
no  care  to  protect  the  railway  constructor  in  bis 
enterprise,  the  railway  builder,  in  bis  turn,  im- 
agines that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  public  in  that 
regard.  —  Mr.  Poor,  in  his  introduction  to  his 
Manual  for  1888  (and  he  speaks  from  the  rail- 
road point  of  view),  can  not  but  admit  "that the 
increase  of  share  capital  and  indebtedness  of  the 
railroad  companies  fur  the  three  years  ending  Dec. 
81,  1882,  was  (2,028,646,842,  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  new  roads  being  in  round  numbers 
(70,000."  He  estimates  that  the  cash  cost  of  all 
the  railroads  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
three  years  did  not  exceed  probably  (30,000  per 
mile,  or  (900,000,000  in  all.  He  estimates,  there- 
fore, ti.at  more  than  half  of  this  enormous  capital- 
ization is  entirely  fictitiotis.  He  says,  with  great 
frankness,  "  Of  course  such  an  enormous  incieaee 
of  liabilities  over  cash  outlay  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted, and  is  well  calculated  to  create  a  di.«trust 
of  all  securities,  good  and  bad. "  There  is  an  abiKe 
connected  with  railway  administration  which  re- 
quires legislative  remedy — the  granting  of  tlie  right 
of  way  for  telegraphic  purposes  at  the  same  time 
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with  that  for  railway  purposes.  With  every  ex- 
tension of  an  old  railroad  or  the  building  of  a 
■ew  one,  the  Western  Union  telegraph  company  is 
ready  to  step  in  and  stretch  wires  for  the  new  cor- 
poration or  line,  under  a  contract  that  the  railway 
company  gives  to  the  Western  Union  telegraph 
company  the  exclusive  right  to  maintain  the  tele- 
graph service  to  the  towns  and  stations  along  the 
line,  in  consideration  of  which  the  railway  com- 
pany can,  for  its  purposes  in  the  management 
of  its  road  and  in  the  dispatching  of  its  trains, 
use  the  telegraph  line  thus  built.  This  gives  to 
the  tel^raph  line  a  free  right  of  way;  and,  as  the 
railway  in  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Potomac  is  in  reality  the  main  line  of 
travel,  along  the  line  of  which  towmi  spring  up 
and  population  congregates,  it  gives  to  that  par- 
ticalar  organization  an  enormous  advantage  over 
its  competitors  and  all  new  organizations,  inas- 
much as  it  not  only  gives  the  free  right  of  way 
along  tlie  line  of  the  railways,  but  an  exclusive 
Mivice  in  connection  with  the  railways.  This 
abuse,  which  as  yet  has  scarcely  attracted  public 
attention,  came  to  the  surface  only  during  the 
recent  controversies  in  relation  to  the  stock  water- 
ings and  acquisitions  of  rival  properties  by  the 
Western  Union  telegraph  company.  This  is  also 
difficult  of  remedy  without  legislation  recognizing 
the  monopoly  character  of  railroad  and  telegraph- 
ic enterprises,  and  should,  if  permitted  hereafter, 
be  allowed  only  on  condition  that  such  field  may 
be  secured  in  consideration  either  of  lower  charges 
to  the  community,  or  providing  some  species  of 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  community  shall  ul- 
timately acquire  the  property.  —  This  brings  us 
to  the  final  consideration  of  what  is  the  probable 
fature  of  the  railway  question  in  the  United  States. 
The  railways  now  represent  an  aggregate  capital 
of  somethhig  approaching  $7,000,000,000.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  total  capitalization  is 
in  the  tiands,  or  largely  under  the  control,  of  less 
than  one  hundred  men,  who  are  not  the  highest 
type  of  modem  civilized  life.  After  giving  them 
credit  for  business  capacity,  shrewdness  and  in- 
telligence, there  are  still  lacking  some  elements  of 
ckancter  which  are  created  by  living  up  fully  at 
all  times  to  contracts,  the  basis  of  the  modem 
aocial  organism.  Unlike  increase  of  capitalization 
'  in  any  other  business,  increased  capitalization  in 
nilnuid  enterprises  does  not  increase,  the  number 
of  great  capitalists  engaged  in  the  business,  but 
Imh  a  tendency  to  decrease  them,  because  amalga- 
matbn  and  consolidation  proceed  with  greater 
iq>idity  than  extension  of  mileage.  Compared 
with  the  power  represented  by  this  vast  aggregate 
of  capita],  the  power  and  the  infiuence  of  nobility 
in  any  civilized  community  are  small.  —  One  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  great  national  indebt- 
edness at  the  time  when  it  was  in  process  of 
growth,  was,  that,  though  unfortunate  for  the 
ooimtry  to  be  compelled  to  roll  up  so  large  a  debt, 
yet  it  had  a  counterbalancing  good,  inasmuch  as  it 
interested  vast  numbers  of  people  in  the  success 
of  the  government  and  in  its  stability  by  the  pecu- 
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niary  interest  of  the  bondholders.  As  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States  was,  at  its  very  high- 
est, less  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  capital 
now  represented  by  the  railway  interest,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  larger  pecuniary  interest  on 
the  side  of  the  railway  to-day,  arising  from  cap- 
ital investment  in  its  obligations,  than  there  was 
at  any  time  on  the  side  of  the  government.  Rail- 
way capital  is  now  Jaar  times  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt.  In  any  contest,  therefore,  between 
the  government  and  the  railway  enterprises,  it 
is  clear,  that,  so  far  as  mere  pectiniary  interests 
are  concerned,  the  railway  enterprises  largely 
preponderate.  Adding  to  this  the  circumstance  of 
the  concentration  of  this  great  railway  power  in 
comparatively  few  bands,  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  corrupt  the  commonwealths  is  practically 
limited  only  by  their  will.  —  At  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  various  states,  European  governments 
were  great  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
From  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  like  power 
American  statesmen  sought  to  shield  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Governmental  responsibility  and  pre- 
rogatives of  executive  power,  instead  of  being 
centralized,  were  diffused  and  split  up,  and  to  a 
large  extent  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  larger  degree  of  individual  freedom.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  of  the  Union  were  there- 
fore loosely  put  together,  so  that  public  opinion 
could  break  through  at  any  point  and  influence 
them.  Permanent  large  ownerships  of  land;  titles 
of  nobUity,  special  privileges  and  great  accumula- 
tions of  capital  were  guarded  against  by  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  primogeniture,  of  patents  of  nobil- 
ity and  of  accumulations.  The  corporation  was 
but  little  extended,  because  credit  was  but  little 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  government.  Hence  it  was  not  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  evils  which  were  thus 
carefully  intended  to  be  guarded  against,  such  as 
primogeniture  and  accumulations,  were  allowed 
to  come  back  in  more  aggravated  form  through 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  corporation,  making 
a  continuous  increase  of  capital  accumulations 
posuble  through  its  instrumentality,  with  the  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  that,  instead  of  those 
vast  properties  being  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
responsible  for  their  right  conduct  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  distributed  by  the  natural 
process  of  death  into  a  greater  number  of  portions, 
the  great  accumulations  and  vast  possessions  of 
modem  times  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of 
directors  having  less  immediate  responsibility  than 
the  individual  to  legal  influences,  and  being  less 
governed  by  considerations  of  a  social  character 
properly  to  administer  their  trusts.  The  United 
States  constitution  and  the  constitution  of  the 
states  contain  provisions  against  unjust  taxation 
by  carefully  worded  provisions  that  taxation  shall 
be  equal.  The  amount  collected  for  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  in  the  United  States  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  in  1882  was  |770,000,000, 
an  amount  double  that  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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United  States  government.  Every  dollar  of  this,  as 
to  mode  and  manner  of  expenditure,  is  in  the  hands 
of  boards  of  direction,  with  scarcely  any  accounta- 
bility to  the  public,  and  but  a  very  remote  one  to 
their  own  shareholding  interests.  —  In  every  pres- 
idential election  for  the  past  twenty  years  the  rail- 
way corporations  took  an  important  part.  In  the 
election  of  governors  in  the  various  states  and 
In  the  formation  of  the  state  legislatures,  in  influ- 
encing appointments  of  committees,  they  play  a 
significant  r61e,  and  one  which  is  scarcely  any 
longer  disguised.  They  do  this  avowedly  on  the 
theory  of  self -protection ;  but  no  irresponsible 
body  ever  stopped  short  at  self  protection,  be- 
cause the  power  which  enables  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  aggression  is  likewise  a  pow- 
er which  may  be  wielded  in  aggressing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  —  The  mode  and  manner  of 
the  collection  of  this  revenue  is  not  yet  amena- 
ble to  public  control  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  the  cost  of  transportation  more  closely  resem- 
bles taxation  in  all  its  incidents  than  any  other 
method  of  receiving  return  for  services  in  the 
industrial  world.  —  When  the  railway  corpora- 
tions, under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fink,  in 
July,  1882,  raised  their  rates  on  west-boimd 
freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  first 
class,  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  cents  on  second 
class,  from  twenty-six  to  forty  cents  on  third 
class,  and  from  nineteen  to  thirty  cents  on  fourth 
class,  every  commodity  transported  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  had  this  additional  tax  imposed 
upon  it  as  part  of  its  cost  of  production  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  govern- 
ment had  imposed  the  tax,  and  there  was  little 
and  even  less  possibility  of  escaping  from  that 
imposition  than  there  is  from  a  governmental  tax. 
—  It  is,  therefore,  of  at  least  as  much  importance 
to  a  community  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  dealt 
with  in  its  coat  of  transportation  as  it  is  to  be 
fairly  and  equitably  dealt  with  as  to  taxation. 
And  unfairness  and  injustice  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation bring  about  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  individuals  and  to  classes  as  unfair 
and  unjust  taxation  does.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mild 
statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  injury  in- 
fiicted  by  the  unfair  cost  of  transportation  is  as 
great  as  that  inflicted  by  unequal  taxation,  be- 
cause the  mischievous  consequences  of  unfair  or 
unwise  transportation  rates  are  necessarily  great- 
er than  those  that  arise  from  unequal  taxation, 
and  dry  up,  more  rapidly  than  would  bad  taxing 
laws,  the  prosperity  of  a  community.  Therefore, 
by  carefully  worded  constitutional  provisions,  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  evils  of  oppres- 
sive and  unequal  taxation  by  govenunent,  and 
then  to  leave  this  great  and  growing  power  of 
private  taxation  without  responsibility  to  govern- 
ment in  its  administration,  is  to  guard  the  public 
against  the  ravages  of  the  wolf,  and  to  leave  it 
unguarded  from  the  attacks  of  the  tiger.  That 
already  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  are  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  modeler  un- 


der the  manipulations  of  these  great  corpontioDS, 
is  a  truth  which,  in  all  the  more  densely  popu- 
lat«d  states,  in  the  north  and  the  east,  the  people 
have  been  made  to  feel.  How  to  get  back  their 
control,  and  yet  not  change  it  into  a  control  of  a 
very  dangerous  character,  by  adding  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  expenditures  of  the  enormous  revenues 
of  the  railways  to  the  supervision  of  the  enor- 
mous revenues  of  the  United  States,  and  of  state 
and  local  administrations,  administered  as  they  are 
in  the  main  by  politicians  not  much,  if  any,  above 
the  status  of  the  railway  magnates,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  problem  which,  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  has  confronted  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  much  keen  perception  and  wis- 
dom in  the  way  Professor  Sumner  puts  the  rela- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  when  he  says  that  the  govenmtent,  in  the 
abstract,  is  all  of  us,  and,  in  the  concrete,  some  of 
us,  who,  by  accident  or  chicane,  obtain  control, 
and  those  some  of  us  not  the  best  of  us,  and  tliat, 
therefore,  it  always  becomes  a  serious  question 
what  these  some  of  us  should  be  permitted  to  do 
for  all  of  us.  Therefore,  no  heroic  measures  can, 
in  the  present  aspect  of  political  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  safely  be  entered  upon.  These  veiy 
political  conditions  suggest  a  possible  point  of 
view  from  which  we  can  regard  this  powerful 
imperium  in  imperio  of  the  aggregated  railway 
corporations  as  something  other  than  an  unmixed 
evil.  The  corruption  of  our  political  machinery 
has  proceeded  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
gfrowth  of  the  railway  corporation.  As  the  basis 
of  civilization,  the  security  of  capital  is  certainly 
of  as  much  importance  to  a  community  as  its  form 
of  government.  Peoples  have  become  civilized, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  under 
forms  of  govenmient  other  than  our  own.  Vo 
community  can  enjoy  prosperity,  or  attain  any 
high  degree  of  civilization,  where  property  rights 
are  not  secured.  Property  protects  itself  best  from 
aggression,  or  unjust  tribute,  when  it  is  congre- 
gated under  corporate  management,  in  few  bands, 
because  it  becomes,  in  its  centralized  form,  capa- 
ble of  wielding  a  power  which  the  politician  is 
bound  to  respect.  Under  the  corrupting  condi- 
tions of  existing  administrations,  it  lias,  perhaps, 
been  one  of  the  modes  of  preserving  property 
from  the  grasp  of  those  who,  in  national,  state  • 
and  municipal  governments,  represented  public 
power  ostensibly,  but  really  represented  their  per- 
sonal interests  first,  and  purty  caucus  and  boss  in- 
terests in  the  second  rank.  In  the  long  run,  bov. 
ever,  this  condition  becomes  intolerable.  No 
community  can  safely  pursue  its  course  of  hap- 
piness and  well-being  where  the  actual  highest 
power  wielded  in  the  community  is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  where  its  government  is  a  mere 
simulacrum,  and  all  real  power  is  moulded  behind 
the  throne  by  a  moving  power.  It  is  just  as  ob- 
jectionable if  this  moving  power  be  a  band  of 
railroad  directors  who  move  the  government,  as 
that  it  should  be  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  a  church 
institution,  a  cabal  of  courtiers  or  loose  women. 
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Against  such  an  insidious  power  the  ballot  is  inef  • 
fectoa],  and  even  revolution  almost  hopeless. —  It 
is,  therefore,  essential,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  before  us,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
their  methods  of  legislation  and  their  methods  of  se- 
lecting legislators,  their  political  organization  and 
jKditical  administration,  must  be  reformed  as  well 
as  the  railway  administration,  and  that  the  amen- 
ability of  railways  to  the  public  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  such  reform  in  political  adminis- 
tration.   The  civil  service  reform  is  already  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment will  make  thoughtful  Investigators  on 
current  events  less  fearful  of  clothing  govern- 
ments, both  state  and  national,  with  the  additional 
powets  necessary  to  cope  with  the  railway  prob- 
lem.   The  other  more  important  reforms,  how- 
-ever,  are  those  of  methods  of  legislation  and 
representation.    (See  Legislation,  REPRESEirrA- 
■noH.)   The  people  must  concede,  once  for  all, 
that  the  line  of  policy  as  to  railway  management 
has  proceeded  upon  a  mistake.    They  must  recog- 
nize the  fact,  that  in  all  services,  the  supply  of 
which  is  limited  to  a  certain  locality,  and  which, 
as  to  such  locality,  can  practically  be  indefinitely 
increased  without  proportionately  increasing  the 
plant,  there  is  a  monopoly  character  implanted 
upon  such  service,  whether  it  be  the  supply  of 
ways  and  means  of  transportation,  of  gas,  of 
water,  of  electricity,  or  of  motive  power  on  some 
general  plan,  which  takes  these  enterprises  out  of 
the  domain  of  competition,  and  compels  a  treat- 
ment separate  and  apart  from  that  of  strictly  pri- 
vate enterprises.      Some  modification    must  be 
made,  limiting  the  existence  of  corporations,  so 
that  from  time  to  time  something  analogous  to 
the  service  that  death  performs  in  the  individual 
world  shall  happen  to  their  accumulations  and 
power.    Some  plan  should  be  provided,  by  way 
of  sinking  fund,  or  gradual  acquisition  by  the 
government,  by  which  enterprises  of  this  char- 
acter shall  in  time  become  the  property  of  the 
<tate.    Such  a  plan  of  compulsory  sinking  fund 
to  repay  capital  must,  of  course,  in  all  cases  be 
«cconii»nied  by  some  guarantee  against  invasion 
of  the  field  by  other  organizations  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
fink  observes,  in  his  answer  to  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Nifflmo,  in  his  report  for  1878,  "  In  the  consid- 
ention  of  this  subject  one  important  fact  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  to-wit,  that  the  effect  of 
the  construction  of  a  greater  number  of  railroads 
than  arc  necessary  to  accommodate  the  trafiSc,  is 
to  increase  to  a  great  extent,  not  decrease,  the 
4MBt  of  transportation.    The  interest  on  the  cost 
of  two  roads  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  that  could  be  transacted  by  one,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  two  roads,  are  of 
courK  twice  as  much  as  the  interest  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  one  road."    The  interest  and  cost 
of  maintaining  a  road,  he  estimates  as  from  40  to 
00  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation. 
"It  follows,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "that  for 
«very  additional  road  built  for  the  purpose  of 


transacting  the  business  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  road  already  built,  the  cost  of  trans 
portation  is  increased  from  40  to  60  per  cent." 
This  truth  borne  in  mind  would  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  practical  control  of  the  field, 
without  thereby  adding  tp  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. It  could  at  all  times  annex  the  condition 
that  DO  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
shall  be  earned,  and  that  out  of  this  surplus  a 
sinking  fund  shall  be  provided,  to  repay  capital 
outlay,  and  that,  when  the  cost  shall  be  repaid, 
the  TOiid  shall  become  public  property.  —  We  are 
very  far  yet  from  this  solution.  The  course  which 
is  likely  to  be  run  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  railway  problem  is  the  extension  of  the  com- 
missioner system  by  state  legislation  and  its  adop- 
tion by  the  federal  government.  A  mass  of  light 
thrown  through  the  investigations  of  these  bodies 
upon  the  subject  will  make  matters  appertaining 
to  railway  administration  more  generally  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And, 
by  the  time  the  railways  are  ripe  for  more  heroic 
treatment  of  the  question,  the  people  in  all  proba- 
bility will  also  be  ripe  to  treat  it  more  intelligent- 
ly, and  will  have  made  such  progress  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  administrative  machinery  of 
theyovemment  that  the  additional  powers  to  be 
intrusted  to  that  machinety  can  safely  be  to  it 
delegated  by  the  people.  Simon  Stebnb. 

RAILWAY    CLEARING     HOUSE.     (See 

CliElABINO,   AND    ClEARINQ    HoCBBB.) 

RA!f DOLPH,  John,  was  bom  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Ya.,  June  2,  1778,  and  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  34, 1888.  From  1799  until  1818  he  was 
a  democratic  congressman  from  Virginia.  After 
1801  he  was  for  some  years  the  administration 
leader  in  the  house ;  but  in  1805  he  quarreled 
with  his  party  (see  Quids),  and  for  some  years  he 
was  a  free  lance,  claiming  to  be  a  better  democrat 
than  the  dominant  party,  and  yet  opposing  the 
embargo  and  the  war  of  1812  in  company  with 
the  federalists.  He  was  out  of  congress  1813-16, 
having  been  defeated  by  Jefferson's  son-in-law, 
John  W.  Eppes,  but  was  again  in  congress  1815-17, 
1819-28  and  1827-9,  and  in  the  last  interval  was 
United  States  senator,  1825-7.  During  a  part  of 
the  year  1880  he  was  minister  to  Russia.  —  Ran- 
dolph's attenuated  frame,  his  shrill  voice,  his 
powers  of  bitter  8arca.sm,  his  extraordinary  eccen- 
tricities of  speech,  dress  and  manner,  his  pride  of 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  and,  with  it  all,  his  real 
political  power  of  thought,  made  him  the  problem 
of  his  own  time.  He  was  variously  supposed  to 
be  crazy,  emasculated,  or  guilty  of  some  enor- 
mous secret  crime;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  a  supremely  selfish  spirit,  loving  a  few  others 
because  they  belonged  to  him,  and  his  selfishness 
was  concentrated  into  disease  as  they  were  taken 
from  him  by  death.  —  See  Qarland's  L^fe  of  Ran- 
dolph; F.W.Thomas'  John  Randolph;  Parton's  Fa- 
mous  Amerieans;  2,  5  Harper's  Monthly;  \0S  North 
American  Reviete.  Alexander  Johnston.    . 
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BEBELLION.  By  rebellion  is  undentood  the 
act  of  resistance  by  one  or  more  individuals  to 
lawful  authority  acting  within  the  limits  of  its 
power.  Insurgents  are  those  who  attack  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  intent  of  overturning  it,  and 
rebels  those  who  refuse  to  obey  it.  It  is  true  that 
rebellion  quickly  becomes  insurrection.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them,  consequently,  exists  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning,  but  exact  definitions  are 
necessary  in  political  language.  Rebellion  is,  at 
bottom  or  in  principle,  a  refusal  of  obedience, 
which  manifests  itself  either  by  violence  and  as- 
sault, or  by  passive  resistance. — There  ia  no  rebel- 
lion unless  the  public  force,  against  which  the 
rebels  rise,  be  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
or  of  legitimate  orders  of  the  authorities  or  the 
courts.  This  is  the  essential  clement  of  rebellion. 
When  peace  oflScers  act  outside  of  their  right,  or 
exceed  their  power,  resistance  is  not  rebellion. 
This  principle  was  written  in  the  Roman  law  (see 
law  6,  of  the  Code  De  jure  fitei) ;  it  was  even 
taught  in  French  law  by  Jousse  (TYotUi  de»  mat. 
trim.,  vol.  iy.,  p.  79).  In  such  a  case,  the  act  of 
the  officer  is  an  act  of  brute  force.  But  the  pre- 
sumption of  legality  is  in  favor  of  the  officer,  and 
H  is  fcyir  the  person  who  believes  himself  to  have 
the  right  to  resist,  to  show  grounds  of  excuse  in 
Justification.  And,  further,  when  a  public  officer 
acts  within  the  limits  of  his  power,  an  irregularity 
of  form  which  clouded  his  title  or  acts  would  not 
constitute  an  excuse,  because  then  the  officer  com- 
mits no  violence,  and  at  bottom  his  title  and  acts 
are  legal.  But  if,  for  instance,  the  officer  purposes 
to  make  an  arrest,  except  in  the  case  of  flagrante 
deUatu,  or  to  effect  an  execution  without  a  judg- 
ment, resistance  is  an  act  of  lawful  defense,  pro- 
Tided  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
strict  necessity.  —  These  are  the  least  serious  cases 
of  rebellion.  They  are  what  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute petty  rebellion.  Rebellion,  in  its  greatest 
development,  goes  much  farther  than  contesting 
the  acts  of  a  police  officer;  it  calls  in  question  the 
■very  government  whose  orders  he  executes ;  it 
raises  against  the  government  the  same  objections, 
of  incompetency,  or  of  exceeding  its  powers, 
which  we  fiave  just  supposed  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic officers.  The  same  principle,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  resistance,  must  be  applied  here.  — 
Rebellion,  we  have  said,  may  show  itself  without 
violence,  and  be  entirely  passive.  Thus,  breaches 
of  certain  legal  obligations  are,  in  our  opinion, 
acts  of  rebellion.  If  the  commander  of  an  armed 
force  refuse  to  cause  it  to  act,  though  he  be  law- 
fully required  to  do  so  by  the  civil  authority,  he 
deserves,  according  to  our  idea,  the  title  of  rebel, 
quite  as  much  as  the  wretch  who  meets  a  sheriff 
with  a  blow  from  his  fist.  F.  A.  HfiLiE. 

BEBELUON,  The  (in  U.  S.  Hibtort).  The 
name  rebellion  has  been  retained  in  this  article 
for  the  struggle  of  1861-5,  in  preference  to  that  of 
civil  war,  which  has  latterly  obtained  considerable 
currency  as  a  milder  expression.  Whether  it  was 
a  rebellion  or  a  civil  war  could  only  be  decided 


by  Its  result.  If  it  had  been  succea^ul,  it  would 
have  decided  that  the  United  States  had  never 
been  a  nation  in  its  domestic  relations,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  states  of  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy might  very  properly  have  been  termed  a 
civil  war.  As  it  was  imsuccessful,  and  as  the 
nation  maintained  its  previous  and  future  entity, 
the  logic  of  events  has  stamped  the  strugg^  as  a 
rebellion  by  individuals,  not  a  civil  war  between 
states.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  enactments  of 
congress  and  of  the  judicial  decisions  from  1861 
to  1867  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that 
the  war  was  maintained  against  states:  these  in- 
stances have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Hurd,  as  cited 
below.  But  they  are  opposed  by  more  numerous 
instances  to  the  contnuy,  and  are  rather  proofo 
of  haste /than  of  a  consistent  theory  or  policy. 
Legally,  it  may  have  been  a  civil  war  as  well  as  a 
rebellion;  politically,  it  was  a  rebellion  only.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stephens,  who  regards  the  struggle  as  a 
revolution  by  which  a  voluntary  confederacy  was 
transformed  into  a  nation,  very  properly  entitles 
his  history  of  it  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  ";  but  even  he  would  be 
compelled  to  call  any  similar  struggle  in  the  future 
a  rebellion.  The  name  is  retained  here,  therefore, 
not  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  as  one  which  can 
not  truthfully  be  avoided.  (See  Nation,  State 
SovERBiONTT.) —  It  IS  impossible  to  date  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  exactly.  The  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  or  of  any  other  state,  can  not  be 
taken  as  the  date,  for  it  might  have  been  possible 
for  a  state  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  government,  and  yet  remain 
peacefully  in  the  Union  so  long  as  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  not  resisted.  The  seizures  of 
federal  forts,  arsenals,  mints  and  vessels  in  Jsnn- 
ary,  1861,  bear  far  more  affinity  to  a  rebelUon; 
and  yet  these  were  so  irregular  and  scattered, 
some  of  them  with,  others  without,  and  othen 
disavowed  by,  the  authority  of  the  state,  tbat 
there  seems  even  yet  to  have  been  a  locvt  peniten- 
tin  to  the  participants.  But  the  organization  of 
the  new  government  at  Montgomery  (see  Coh- 
FEDERATE  STATES),  was  s  different  matter ;  this 
was  a  step  which  there  was  no  retracing,  and  with 
it  the  rebellion  takes  a  tangible  form.  From  that 
time  there  were  two  incompatible  claims  to  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  the  seceding  states,  sod 
neither  of  the  two  claimants  could  exist  except 
by  forcibly  ending  the  claim  of  the  other.  War 
was  a  necessity,  and  the  rebellion  a  fact  to  be 
acknowledged.  — The  rebellion,.however,  was  not 
at  first  acknowledged,  nor  were  instant  measures 
taken  for  its  suppression.  The  reeponsibility  for 
this  mistake  has  been  concentrated  by  popular 
belief  upon  the  head  of  President  Buchanan  (see 
his  name),  but  it  is  unfair  to  deny  a  very  large 
share  of  it  to  the  politicians  of  all  parties  in  and 
out  of  congress,  to  their  complete  igncHuce  of 
their  constituents,  of  their  associates,  and  of  them- 
selves, and  to  the  inevitable  tardiness  of  action  in 
a  republic.  Hardly  a  northern  man  in  congress 
felt  sure  of  his  footing,  or  felt  certain  how  far  his 
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'Constituents,  who  were  quietly  and  steadily  work- 
ing at  the  plow,  or  in  the  oflSce,  or  at  the  mill, 
would  support  him  in  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
mensure  of  "  making  war  upon  a  sovereign  state." 
And  so,    through  the  whole  dreary  winter  of 
1860-61,  the  air  of  congress  was  redolent  with 
jnopositions  for  compromise ;  with  protestations 
of  belief  that  the  seceding  states  could  never 
mean  it,  and  that  the  republic  would  yet  go  safely 
through  this  crisis;  and  with  appeals  to  the  erring 
sisters  to  reason  together,  to  pause  a  moment,  to 
reflect  and  see  if  something  may  not  yet  be  done; 
bat,  so  far  as  preparations  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion were  concerned,  that  congress,  on  its  final 
adjournment,  was  as  if  it  had  never  existed.    It 
is  not  true  that  northern  politicians  hurried  the 
northern  people  into  the  war  against  the  rebellion; 
it  is  rather  true  that  the  uprising  of  the  north  and 
west,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Bumter,  April  18, 
1881,  edncated  their  politicians  as  they  had  never 
been  educated  before.    A  decade  before,  July  23, 
ISSO,  Clay  had  passionately  said  of  Rhett  in  the 
senate,  "  If  he  pronounced  the  sentiment  attrib- 
uted to  him,  of  raising  the  standard  of  disunion 
and  of  resistance  to  the  common  government,  if 
he  follows  up  that  declaration  by  corresponding 
overt  acts,  he  will  be  a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will 
meet  the  fate  of  a  traitor."    Unfortunately,  it 
required  a  popular  uprising  to  bring  the  average 
congressman  up  to  Clay's  level.  —  It  is,  therefore, 
almost  a  waste  of  space  to  detail  the  failures  of 
<»ngTe8B  to  act  in  1860-61.     The  president  aus- 
piciously opened  the  session  with  a  message  which 
John  P.  Hale,  in  the  senate,  very  fairly  summed 
np  under  three  heads:  "  first,  that  South  Carolina 
has  good  cause  to  secede;  second,  that  she  has  no 
right  to  secede;  third,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
prevent  her  from  seceding."    Much  of  the  time 
of  the  session  was  consumed  in  the  consideration 
of  proposed  compromises  (see,  for  the  principal 
ones,  CoKPBOMisi:8,yi. ;  Congkkss,  Pbace;  Coh- 
KnTUTioH,  m.,  B.),  the  debates  being  occasionally 
interrupted  by  the  farewells  and  departure  of  the 
representatives  of  the  states  which  seceded  with- 
out waiting   to   be   conciliated.    In   the  south 
everything  was  drifting  straight  toward  war.     In 
Charleston  harbor  Maj.  Anderson,  with  his  force 
of  eighty  men,  had  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie, 
Dec.  26,  1880,  and  established  himself  in  Fort 
Sumter,  a  far  stronger  position,  commanding  the 
mouth  of  tlie  harbor.     The  same  day  commis- 
sioners  from  South  Carolina  to  the  president  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  but  he  refused  to  recognize 
them  oflScially,  and  they  went  home  again,  Jan. 
3.    Thereafter  the  state  continued  to  erect  bat- 
teries at  every  advantageous  point  around  the 
fort,  and  these  were  strong  enough  to  fire  upon, 
Jan.  9,  and  drive  back  the  steamer  "  Star  of  the 
West,"  with  provisions  for  the  fort    The  con- 
federate government,  immediately  after  its  organ- 
ization, appointed  three  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  federal  government.     These  arrived  at 
Washington  March  5,  and  at  once  opened  com- 
mnnication  with  Seward,  the  new  secretary  of 


state.  March  16,  Seward  refused  to  recognize 
them  as  diplomatic  agents  of  any  government, 
but  his  reply  was  not  delivered  to  them  until 
April  8,  on  which  day  official  notification  was 
sent  to  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  that  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  provisioned  at  once,  and  by 
force,  if  necessary.  On  this  delay  of  twenty- 
three  days  in  delivering  tlie  reply,  the  commis- 
sioners based  a  charge  of  bad  faith  against  Sew- 
ard, but  it  seems  to  be  unjust.  Seward  seems  to 
have  been  personally  in  favor  of  abandoning  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  reply  was  sent  only  when  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet  had  persuaded  the  president 
not  to  yield.  The  notification  to  Pickens  was 
effectual  in  one  way.  Before  the  relief  expedition 
could  reach  the  fort,  it  had  been  summoned  and 
bombarded,  and  had  surrendered.  — Some  of  the 
northern  states  were  at  least  partially  prepared  for 
the  struggle.  In  1857  and  1858  the  militia  of 
Ohio  had  been  thoroughly  reorganized  by  Gov. 
Chase.  Oov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in  hia 
inaugural  address,  in  January,  1861,  had  advised 
the  legislature  to  put  a  part  of  the  militia  on  a 
war  footing,  and  Immediately  afterward  had  sent 
an  agent  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms,  and  invited 
co-operation  by  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Jan. 
11,  the  New  York  legislature  voted  to  offer  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  state  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  five  days  later  the  New  York  city 
militia  formally  offered  their  services  to  the  presi- 
dent. But  all  these  were  exceptional  instances, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  northern  and  western 
states  were  quite  unprepared.  The  president's 
proclamation,  April  15,  commanding  insurgents 
to  disperse  within  twenty  days,  and  calling  for 
75,000  of  the  militia  to  secure  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  the  southern  states,  met  with  varying 
responses.  In  the  south  the  proclamation  was 
answered  by  the  rapid  secession  of  those  states 
which  had  hitherto  refused  to  secede,  but  were 
opposed  to  coercion.  (See  Secession.)  In  the 
bonder  states,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and, 
probably  most  important  of  all,  Maryland  (see 
that  state),  refused  to  secede,  and  gradually  came 
over  to  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  coercion.  In 
the  north  the  response  to  the  call  for  men  was 
instant,  and  the  quotas  of  the  states  were  filled 
twice  over.  One  regiment,  the  Massachusetts 
sixth,  mustered  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
16,  and  reached  Washington  three  days  after- 
ward, after  the  first  loss  of  life  in  the  rebellion, 
during  a  street  fight  with  a  mob  in  Baltimore, 
April  19.  The  day  before,  several  hundred  un- 
armed Pennsylvania  troops  had  arrived.  April 
25,  troops  began  to  pour  into  Washington,  hav- 
ing made  their  way  around  Baltimore,  and  the 
capital  became,  as  it  remained  for  four  years,  an 
entrenched  camp.  —  In  the  meantime,  by  alter- 
nate proclamations  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Davis  (see  Alabama  Claims),  open  war  had  be- 
gun, the  latter  regarding  it  as  a  war  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  the  confederate  states, 
the  former  as  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion.  The 
two  difficulties  which  most  embarrassed  President 
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Lincoln  are  elsewhere  detailed  (see  Inbttrrection, 
I.;  Habeas  Corpus);  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  others,  more  serious,  if  not  so  annoying. 
The  loss  of  Harper's  Ferry,  April  18,  involved  a 
loss  of  very  much  of  the  government  machinery 
for  making  arms.  The  burning  of  (Josport  navy 
yard,  April  20,  almost  annihilated  the  little  rem- 
nant of  the  federal  navy.  The  wholesale  resigna- 
tions of  southern-bom  and  even  northem-bom 
officers  in  the  public  service  had  seriously  crip- 
pled it,  and  of  those  who  remained  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  whom  to  trust,  or  to  be  confident 
that  any  given  officer  would  not  resign  without 
notice  and  betake  himself  to  Montgomery.  The 
treasury  had  been  so  nearly  bankrupted  in  the 
preceding  December  that  the  robbery  of  about 
$1,000,000  from  the  Indian  trust  fund  in  the  war 
department  could  hardly  be  made  good.  An 
army,  navy  and  treasury  were  to  be  evolved  out 
of  nothing,  by  an  administration  and  a  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  all  was  to  be  done 
without  legal  appropriations  of  money  or  authori- 
zation by  law,  for  congress,  by  the  president's 
summons,  was  not  to  meet  until  July  4.  For  this 
failure  to  sununon  the  special  session  for  an  earlier 
date,  Lincoln  has  been  sometimes  severely  cen- 
sured, but  it  was  either  very  fortunate,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a  wise  forecast.  So  late  as  July  there 
were  among  the  members  of  congress  several, 
such  as  Breckinridge  and  Burnett,  of  Kentucky, 
who  were  with  the  confederacy  in  spirit,  and 
were  soon  afterward  with  it  in  the  body.  The 
number  of  such  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
much  larger  if  May  1  had  been  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  congress.  And,  further,  congress  would 
have  been  divided  and  probably  incompetent  at 
the  earlier  date.  A  part  of  its  members  would 
have  come  only  to  renew  the  tedious  attempts  at 
compromise  of  the  past  winter,  and  a  part  ani- 
mated only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sumter 
rising;  and  internal  dissension  would  have  had 
more  attention  than  the  public  good.  As  it  was, 
when  congress  met,  the  time  for  conciliation  and 
compromise  was  evidently  past;  a  sober  realiza- 
tion of  the  enormous  task  to  come  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  first  inconsiderate,  and  sometimes 
foolish,  excitement;  and  congress  waa  a  homo- 
geneous body,  well  fitted  for  the  emergency.  — 
When  congress  met,  the  area  of  the  rebellion  had 
been  fairly  defined.  Its  northern  boundary  was 
an  irregular  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  following  the  Potomac  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Blue  Ridge; 
then  trending  southwest  through  western  Vir- 
ginia and  west  through  southern  Kentucky  to  the 
Mississippi;  thence  west  through  central  Missouri 
to  Kansas,  and  south  and  southwest  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  taking  in  the  Indian  territory,  whose 
pKiople  had  replaced  their  former  treaties  by  new 
ones  with  the  confederate  states,  and  "Texas. 
South  of  this  line  the  whole  people  was  in  rebell- 
ion, for  the  sincerest  Union  men  among  the  local 
leaders  felt  bound  to  obey  the  final  action  of  the 
state  (see  ALiiEOiANCB),  and  the  new  national 


government  claimed  and  received  Hie  allegiance  of 
the  doubtful  mass.  Within  this  line  the  southern 
states  stood  in  the  attitude  of  a  beleaguered  for- 
tress, covering  an  area  of  more  than  700,000  square- 
miles,  with  a  line  of  investiture  of  10,500  mile^, 
and  containing  within  it  a  population  of  8,000,000 
whites,  1,400,000  of  them  fighting  men,  and 
4,000,000  blacks,  most  of  whom  remained  fsith- 
ful  laborers  to  the  end.  The  military  and  naval 
events  of  the  rebellion  need  be  only  briefly 
summed  up  here.  —  At  first  the  rebellion  wis  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  "anaconda  system,"  if  it 
can  be  called  a  system.  The  line  of  investiture 
was  to  be  assailed  at  every  available  point,  and 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  pressed  to  death.  In  the 
east  this  idea  had  several  important  results,  only 
one  of  which,  the  blockade,  was  of  any  use,  if 
the  captures  of  Port  Royal  and  Hatteras  are  to  be- 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  blockading 
system.  Outside  of  the  blockade,  without  which 
the  rebellion  could  never  have  been  suppressed,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  military  operations 
in  the  east  were  ever  of  any  great  service,  beyond 
employing  a  large  part  of  the  confederate  armies 
to  counteract  them.  Even  if  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  they  could 
only  have  had  the  distinctly  evil  result  of  pushing 
the  rebellion,  with  its  natural  energies  unimpaired, 
into  the  infinitely  stronger  positions  of  its  central 
territory.  In  the  west  the  one  great  object  of  de- 
sire was  at  first  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  gulf,  and  this  was  efFected  by  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  April  84-37,  1862,  by  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  July  4  and  8, 
1868,  and  a  countless  number  of  subordinate  bat- 
tles. But  during  this  struggle  the  war  had  prac- 
tically been  ended,  though  indirectly,  for  the  enor- 
mous wedge  of  highland  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
running  south  into  the  heart  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  natural  citadel  of  the  continent,  was  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  western  armies. 
In  November,  1864,  Sherman's  army,  gathered  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  great  citadel,  and,  as- 
sured of  Thomas'  ability  to  master  the  only  con- 
federate army  in  their  rear,  had  only  to  choose 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  pour  down 
upon  the  plains  below  and  push  the  rebellion /rvm 
the  mountains  to  the  coast.  Thereafter  there 
could  be  but  one  object  for  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  confederate  armies,  to  maintain  undimin- 
ished to  the  end  that  high  reputation  for  personal 
bravery  which  the  national  armies  have  alwsyi 
and  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Lee's  suirender 
took  place  April  0,  1865,  and  the  first  amnesty 
proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  May  2B  (see 
Amnesty),  may  be  taken  as  the  formal  dose  of 
the  rebellion,  though  isolated  surrmdera  con- 
tinued throughout  file  following  month.— Dur- 
ing this  long  struggle,  another  was  going  on  at 
Washington,  even  more  difficult.  In  the  field  the 
general  line  of  success  was  only  developed  when 
the  original  disadvantages  of  civil  life  had  worn 
away,  when  the  original  leaders,  who  fought  with 
one  eye  on  the  war  and  the  other  on  home  poli- 
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tics,  bad  been  eliminated  or  forced  to  subordinate 
positions,  and  when  the  new  group  of  professional 
soldiers  had  been  developed.  Grant,   Sherman, 
Sheridan,  McPherson,  and  others,  who  were  for 
the  time  absolutely  reckless  of  political  and  civil 
considerations,  and  who  knew  but  one  object — 
war.     But  at  Washington  no  such  development 
could  or  ought  to  have  taken  place.    There  poli- 
tics had  to  have  at  least  an  equal  consideration 
with  war,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
complication  of  the  two  subjects  did  not  cease 
even  with  the  cessation  of  the  war  itself.  —  The 
37th  congress  met  July  4,  1861.    In  the  senate 
Uieie  were  thirtyK>ne  republicans  and  eighteen 
oppoation,  ten  of  the  latter  being  democrats,  and 
eight  "unionists,"  remnants  of  the  old  "Ameri- 
can party,"  such  as  Garret  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 
and  ABthony  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  supporters 
of  the  war,  and  opponents  of  every  interference 
with  slavery.    In  the  house  there  were  106  repub- 
licans and  seventy-two  opposition,  forty-two  of 
the  latter  being  democrats  and  thirty  "  unionists." 
The  house  voted  to  consider  at  this  session  only 
bills  relating  to  the  military,  naval  and  financial 
operations  of  the  government;  and  July  15,  by  a 
vote  of  121  to  6,  it  pledged  itself  to  vote  any 
number  of  men  and  any  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  put   down   the   rebellion.    Laws  were 
pa^ed,  by  heavy  majorities,  to  authorize  a  loan 
of  |250,060,000,  to  define  and  punish  conspiracy, 
to  increase  the  tariff,  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  army  and  navy,  to  suppress  insurrections  (see 
iHBURRECnoN,  I.),  to  authorize  the  president  to 
ccdlect  the  revenue  in  federal  vessels  or  to  close 
sonthem  ports  in  case  collection  was  impossible 
(July  18),  to  call  out  600,(K)0  volunteers,  if  the 
president  should  think  so  many  necessary  (July 
S3),  and  to  confiscate  property,  including  slaves 
(see  Abolitior,  III.),  if  permitted  to  be  employed 
against  the  government  (Aug.  6).     A  resolution 
to  validate  and  confirm  the  president's  "  extraor- 
dinary acts,  proclamations  and  orders,"  his  call- 
ing out  men,  blockading  southern  ports,  and  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorjnu, 
failed  to  pass,  but  was  made  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  Aug.  6,  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  army. 
(See  Habeas  Corpus.)    An  important  act  of  the 
session  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  the 
war  had  been  forced  on  the  government  by  south- 
em  disunionists;  that  it  was  waged  by  the  govem- 
ment  in  no  spirit  of  oppression,  and  for  no  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  subjugation,  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  seced- 
ing states,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the 
several  states  unimpaired;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
these  objects  were  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to 
cease.    It  passed  the  house,  July  22,  by  a  vote  of 
117  lo  2,  and  the  senate,  July  26,  by  a  vote  of  80 
to  6.    (See  Reconstbuction.)    Aug.  6,  congress 
adjourned,  having  voted  all  that  the  executive  had 
asked  for.     When  it  reassembled  in  December 
(see  CoHOBBSB,  Sessionb  of),  the  scattered  drops 


of  July  had  settled  down  into  the  heavy  and  steady 
storm  of  war  which  was  to  beat  upon  the  country 
for  more  than  three  years  to  come.  From  the 
first  day  of  meeting,  it  was  evident  that  congress 
bad  very  considerably  changed  its  views  as  lo  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  slavery.  In  both 
houses  a  large  number  of  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately introduced,  looking  toward  emancipation, 
and  with  them  began  the  course  of  legislation 
which  ended  in  the  general  abolition  of  slavery. 
(See  Abolition,  III.;  FuGrrrvB  Slate  Laws; 
WiiiMOT  PRoviao.)  These  acts  were  then,  and 
have  since  been,  denounced  us  in  violation  of  the 
good  faith  pledged  in  the  resolution  of  July  22, 
above  mentioned.  That  resolution  undoubtedly 
expressed  what  was  then  the  policy  and  intention 
of  both  congress  and  its  constituents,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  was  not  yet  apparent,  and 
its  interdependence  upon  slavery  was  not  yet  plain- 
ly perceived.  But  a  congressional  resolution  is 
certainly  not  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  but  a  mere 
piece  of  legislation  open  to  change  or  repeal  at  any 
moment.  Other  governments  are  never  reproached 
for  vitally  changing  their  policy  as  a  war  in  which' 
they  are  engaged  grows  more  des'perate.  It  is  a 
tribute,  though  sometimes  a  provoking  tribute,  to 
the  exceptional  good  faith  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, to  find  canons  of  good  faith  laid  down  for  it 
which  would  not  be  considered  applicable  else- 
where. Outside  of  anti-slavery  legislation,  and 
the  appropriation  bills,  the  most  important  action 
of  the  session  was  the  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  $160,000,000  non-interest  bear- 
ing notes,  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United 
States,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  for  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  within  the  United  States,  with 
the  exceptions  above  noted,  which  were  to  be  paid 
in  coin.  The  legal  tender  clause  was  much  dis- 
liked by  Secretary  Chase,  who  only  finally  yielded 
to  it  on  the  score  of  military  necessity,  and  as  a 
war  measure.  (See,  in  general.  Finance.)  This 
development  of  anti-slavery  feeling  and  action  in 
the  dominant  party,  the  preliminary  proclama- 
tion of  the  president  looking  toward  emancipa- 
tion (see  Emancipation  Proclamation),  and  the 
summary  suppression  of  opposition  to  the  war 
by  arrest  (see  Arbitrary  Arregtt,  under  Habeas 
Corpus),  produced  almost  a  complete  political 
change  of  relations  in  the  north.  Hitherto,  demo- 
crats in  and  out  of  congress  had  very  steadily 
voted  for  all  measures  designed  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  by  arms,  while  they  as  steadily  accom- 
panied their  votes  with  the  declaration  that  the 
republicans,  by  abolition  agitation,  had  been  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  war  as  the  secessionists. 
They  now  alleged  that  the  new  anti-slavery  policy 
had  been  adopted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
cing their  party  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  war  itself.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
charge,  the  manoeuvre  was  successful:  the  demo- 
cratic party  gradually  became  a  peace  party  (see 
Democratic  Pabti,  VI.),  and  those  of  its  mem- 
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ben  who  were  willing  to  include  slavery  as  one  of 
the  yulnerable  points  of  the  confederacy  were 
forced  into  the  "  union  party,"  as  the  republican 
party  was  henceforth  frequently  termeid.  The 
first  results  of  this  bouleversement  were  unfavor- 
able. In  the  autumn  elections  of  1863  the  great 
middle  and  western  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  all  of  which  had  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1860,  gave  democratic  majorities.  But,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  democrats  gained  and  the  republicans 
lost  little  by  these  elections:  in  only  two  of  these 
states.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  election 
involved  a  change  of  state  government;  and  in  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  186&-6, 
chosen  this  year,  the  republican  majority  was 
hardly  impaired.  The  results  were  just  su£Bcicnt 
to  confirm  the  democrats  in  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  the  republicans  in  active  opposition  to 
slavery,  while  it  should  have  been  evident  that,  as 
the  two  ideas  became  familiar  in  the  future,  the 
tide  of  recruits  must  run  steadily  from  the  demo- 
crats to  the  republicans,  and  no  longer  from  the  re- 
publicans to  the  democrats.  The  democratic  party 
touched  high-water  mark  in  1862-S;  thereafter  it 
could  only  recede. — The  session  of  congress 
wliich  began  in  December,  1868,  was  used  by  the 
republicans  mainly  in  securing  the  positions  which 
they  had  already  gained,  and  in  making  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  war.  No  great  advance 
was  made  in  anti-slavery  legislation,  except  that 
the  final  thirteenth  amendment  was  introduced 
and  left  to  become  familiar.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  final  reconstruction  by  congress  was  also 
plainly  put  into  form,  and  left  to  become  familiar. 
(See  Reconstkuction.)  In  practical  legislation 
the  great  features  of  the  session  were  the  conscrip- 
tion act  (see  Drafts),  by  which  the  national  power 
to  compel  the  military  service  of  its  citizens  was 
for  the  first  time  declared  and  maintained;  and 
the  national  bank  act  of  Feb.  25,  1863.  (See 
NaUoTuiL  Bank*,  under  Bankino.)  West  Virgin- 
ia was  admitted  (see  that  state) ;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corpus  was  con- 
firmed and  regulated.  (See  Habkab  Corpits.) 
The  appropriation  for  the  navy  this  year  footed  up 
$71,041,401.01;  and  for  the  army  1729,861,898.80, 
with  1108,807,645.20  for  deficiencies.  —  The  won- 
derful tenacity  with  which  the  majority  in  con- 
gress held  its  ground  during  this  last  session,  tak- 
ing no  step  backward  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  actually  advancing  in  other  respects,  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  majorities  of  1862,  was  fully 
justified  by  the  event.  Every  day  increased  the 
number  of  democrats  to  whom  tlie  idea  of  eman- 
cipation as  an  incident  of  the  war  became  less 
dreadful  as  it  became  more  familiar.  July  4, 
1863,  seems  to  have  been  the  political  as  well  as 
the  military  turning  point  of  the  war.  Prom  that 
day  it  was  certain  that  the  confederate  armies  in 
the  east  were  to  be  so  held  in  play  as  to  be  unable 
to  defend  successfully  their  vital  point  in  the  west. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success;  and  every  mile  of 
advance  by  the  western  armies  was  a  new  guaran- 


tee to  the  republicans  of  security  for  the  past  ud 
for  the  future.     Everything  had  been  gained,  and 
nothing  lost,  and  it  was  only  necessary  now  to 
pass  at  leisure  the  crowning  amendment  for  gen- 
eral emancipation  (see  CoKerrmrnoR,  III,  A.), 
and  to  wait  patiently  while  the  armed  fares 
worked  out  the  already  secured  political  futme. 
The  autiunn  elections  of  1863  were  not  generally 
for  important  ofiSces;  but  they  indicated  a  strong 
republican  gain  for  the  first  time  unce  1860;  and 
in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  whrae  flie 
control  of  the  state  government  was  involved  in 
the  election  (see  those  states),  the  republican  major- 
ity was  decisive.  —  A  new  congress  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  the  republican  majority  being  86  to  14 
in  the  senate,  and  102  to  84  in  the  house.    Its 
action  was  mainly  confined  to  the  routine  bui- 
ness  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and  to  the 
amendment  and  enforcement  of  previous  legisla- 
tion.    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  admisaioD 
of  Nevada,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  states  (see 
those  states),  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive 
slave  laws.    (See  that  title.)    A  first  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  the  thirteenth  amendment;  the  por- 
tentous question  of  reconstruction  was  fairly  in- 
troduced; and  the  existence  of  the  new  cbss  of 
professional  soldiers  was  recognized  by  the  revival 
of  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  commanding  all 
the  armies.    This  last  grade  was  intended  to  be 
filled  by  G^.  Grant.  —  With  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  congress,  the  political  history  of 
the  rebellion  practically  ends.    Little  was  to  be 
done  by  the  dominant  parly,  beyond  gathering  up 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  drawing  breath  for  the 
coming  struggle  of  reconstruction.    Lincoln's  re- 
election, in  the  autumn  of  1864,  hardly  doubtful 
in  the  event  of  any  action  by  the  opposition,  was 
made  certain  by  the  democratic  peace  platform  of 
that  year.    This  was  followed  by  the  final  adop- 
tion of   the    thirteenth    amendment,   abolishing 
slavery,  the  only  work  of  the  session  of  1864-5 
which  rises  above  routine.    During  the  year,  it 
was  ratified  by  the  states.    (See  Conutitutioh, 
III.,  A.)  —  Throughout  the  politk»l  work  of  con- 
gress in  these  eventful  four  years,  its  main  char- 
acteristics are  its  general  reflection  of  the  will  of 
its  constituency,  its  openness,  and  its  determined 
resolution  to  retain  the  supremacy  of  congress 
over  the  generals  and  armies  in  the  field.     In  the 
last  two  points  it  differed  absolutely  from  its  ri- 
val, the  confederate  congress.   (See  Confkdkbatk 
States.)    At  the  opening  of  the  war,  while  most 
of  the  military  leaders  retained  the  habits  of  civil 
and  political  life,  these  characteristics  led  to  many 
evils;  annoying  interferences  and  conflicts  by  the 
committees  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with  vari- 
ous military  leaders;  needless  assertions  of  power 
and  dignity  by  the  disputants;  and  the  revelation 
in  the  debates,  of  things  in  which  not  only  militaiy 
science,  but  common  sense,  should  have  dictated 
secrecy.    But  these  evils  cured  themselves.    As 
the  new  class  of  generals  grew  up,  habituated  to 
regard  congress  as  a  master,  not  as  a  would-be 
tyrant,  congress  itself  learned  self-control  by  bit- 
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ter  experience ;  and  the  war  ended  with  entire 
harmony  between  the  civil  and  military  agents  in 
it. — Nor  can  it  be  doubted  now  that  congress 
generally  reflected  the  will  of  ita  constituents. 
The  single  plausible  exception  is  the  winter  of 
1863-3,  above  referred  to.  But,  in  that  instance, 
the  majority  in  congress,  if  its  members  chose  to 
risk  their  political  existence  on  the  supposition, 
had  a  fair  right  to  presume,  1,  that  the  elections 
of  1882  were  lost  through  their  own  lack  of  im-. 
portance,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  many 
republicans  to  take  part  in  them;  2,  that  the  co- 
incident choice  of  a  republican  majority  in  the 
next  congress  was  a  fair  popular  indorsement  of 
their  own  change  of  policy;  and,  8,  that  every  in- 
dication showed  tliat  the  popular  tide  in  their 
favor  would  inevitably  be  strengthened  by  the 
succew  of  the  union  forces,  without  which  any 
policy  would,  of  course,  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  result  proved  that  in  all  three  suppositions 
they  were  correct.  —  For  the  special  lines  of  work 
done  by  the  congresses  of  1861-5,  see  Abolition, 
in.;  AiorEBTT;  Bankino;  Cokbtkuction  ;  Dl8- 
TnxKD  Spirits  ;  Dbafts  ;  £i.bctors.  III. ; 
Freedhek's  BiTRBAn ;  FuoiTrvB  Slavs  Laws  ; 
Habeas  Cobpttb  ;  Iitcome  Tax  ;  Ikbttiirbctiok, 
I.;  Irterkai.  Ikfroveicents  ;  Intkbkal  Hev- 

KMm ;  JUDICIABT;  MORKOB  DoCTRIRE  ;  RecON- 

STRUCTION,  I.;  Slavert;  Territorieb;  War 
Powers  ;  Wiutor  Proviso  ;  and  the  authorities 
cited  under  them.  See  also  (General)  2,  8  Dra- 
per's Hiftory  of  the  Cml  War;  12-14  Stat,  at 
Large;  Moore's  BeieUion  Record;  Quernseyand 
AMen's  Pietorial  Bittorg  of  the  SebeUion  ;  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  OyOojiadia  (1861-5);  8  Wilson's 
Sim  and  Fall  <if  the  Slave  Power;  2  Greeley's 
American  OonJUet;  Victor's  HUitory  of  the  BebeU- 
i/n;  4  Bryant  and  Gay's  HUtory  of  the  United 
Statu;  Botts'  Great  BebeOion;  Pollard's  Lost 
Caute;  (Political)  McPherson's  Pblitieal  Hutory 
<f  the  Rebellion;  Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln; 
Giddings'  lEttory  ef  the  Rebellion  (to  1868) ;  Wil- 
son's .4  nl»-£Zae«ry  JHisoture*  tn  Conffreti;  Kurd's 
Thmry  of  Oar  National  Exintenee  (index  under 
8tatt»,  ttatu*  of);  Boutwell'a  Speeehei  and  Reports; 
H.  W.  Davis'  Speeehei  and  Addrettet;  Hurlburt's 
MeOeOan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War;  2  A.  H. 
Stephens"  War  Between  the  Slates  ;  Harris'  Poltti- 
oU  Conflict;  Gilletts'  Democra/sy  in  the  United 
Sbjiet;  (MrLiTARY)  Callan's  Military  Laws  of  the 
United  States;  Wilson's  Military  Measures  in  Con- 
!rt»;  Count  of  Paris'  Jlistory  of  the  Civil  War; 
Gen.  U.  8.  Grant's  Report  of  the  Armies  (1864-6); 
Rfpart*  of  the  Committee*  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Var ;  W.  T.  Sherman's  Memoirs;  Swinton's 
Txdn  Decisive  BatOei  of  the  War ;  Appleton's 
Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War;  Ingeraoll's  History 
«f  the  War  Department;  Bo3mton'8  History  of  the 
Xary  During  the  Rebellion  ;  Records  of  the  BebM- 
im;  Confederate  Ojfldal  Beportt  (1868);  (Finan- 
CUL)  Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase,  216,  293;  Von 
Hock's  Die  Ftnamen  der  Ver-Staaten;  Law*  of  the 
VnHed  States  relating  to  Loans  and  Currently  (to 
1878);  Spaulding's  History  of  the  Legal  Tender 


Pa/per  Money  of  the  BtMKon;  V«etj'»  Element* 
of  PbUtieal  Economy,  459;  Gibbons'  Publie  Debt; 
McPherson's  Index  of  House  BUI*  on  Banks,  Our- 
reney,  PiMie  Debt,  Tariff,  and  Direct  Taxei  (1876); 
Lamphere's  United  States  Oovemmeni,  44 ;  John 
Sherman's  Seleet  Speeches  on  Finance;  Nimmo's 
Oiutom*  Tariff  Legislation;  and,  in  general,  Bart- 
lett's  LiUrature  of  the  BebeOion  (6,078  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  relating 
to  the  rebellion,  directly  or  indirectly,  up  to  1866). 
Alexander  Johnston. 

BECIPSOCITT  is  a  relation  between  two  in- 
dependent powers,  such  that  the  citizens  of  each 
are  guaranteed  certain  commercial  privileges  at 
the  hands  of  the  other.  Up  to  tlie  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  term  referred  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  grant  of  privileges  to  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  earlier  English  policy  had  been  very 
illiberal  in  this  respect,  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  Cromwell's  navigation  act,  and  of  the  colonial 
system  of  the  last  century.  But  as  time  went 
on,  it  became  more  important  for  England  to  ex- 
tend her  carrying  trade  in  foreign  lands  than  to 
monopolize  it  in  her  own;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  under  the  influence  of  statesmen  like 
Huskisson,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  leading  maritime  powers,  by  which  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  admitted  the  other's 
ships  in  its  ports  to  tbe  same  privileges  as  its  own 
in  the  matter  of  the  international  carrying  trade. 
This  system  aroused  much  opposition  at  difllerent 
times  in  England;  and  In  the  United  States  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Webster;  but  it  soon  became 
the  prevailing  one.  —  The  commercial  treaties  of 
earlier  times  aimed  at  securing  special  privileges 
and  discriminating  rates  of  duty.  The  one  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  type  of  them  all  is  the 
Methuen  treaty  of  1703  between  England  and 
Portugal,  by  which  England  made  special  rates 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and  Portugal  removed  her. 
prohibition  of  the  import  of  English  woolens. 
The  same  general  principles,  but  applied  with  far 
sounder  judgment  of  political  and  social  needs, 
appear  in  the  series  of  German  treaties  beginning 
with  that  between  Prussia  and  Hesse  in  1828,  cul- 
minating with  the  establishment  of  the  Zollverein, 
and  ending  with  the  treaty  between  the  Zollverein 
and  Austria  in  1868.  —  The  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1860  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  Preceding  treaties  had  been 
dictated  by  special  reasons  of  social  policy:  this 
was  intended  and  understood  as  an  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade.  France  had  an  almost 
prohibitive  tariff;  Kapoleon  wished  to  reduce  it, 
but  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  dared 
not  do  so  without  the  appearance  of  international 
co-operation.  He  had  in  view  the  general  devel- 
opment of  French  commerce,  but  he  wished  to 
be  able  to  show  definite  advantages  to  distinct  in- 
terests. The  treaty  with  England,  arranged  in 
1860  by  Chevalier  and  Cobden,  was  the  first  result 
of  this  policy.  The  English  tariff  was  already  on 
a  revenue  basis;  yet  in  return  for  the  important 
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French  concessiong  it  was  sttll  further  reduced 
on  French  articles  of  export.  But  what  distin- 
guished this  treaty  from  preceding  ones  was  the 
fact  that  these  reductions  were  not  bargained  for  as 
special  and  exclusive  privileges.  This  treaty  was 
intended  to  become  part  of  a  system;  it  was  con- 
templated that  both  England  and  France  would 
make  similar  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  in 
view  of  this  it  was  provided,  that  in  case  either  of 
the  contracting  powers  should  subsequently  grant 
to  a  third  power  conditions  more  favorable  in  any 
respect,  the  other  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conditions.  This  provision  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  most  favored  nations  clause;  it  was 
incorporated  in  subsequent  treaties,  as  had  occa- 
sionally been  done  in  previous  treaties,  and  soon 
became  the  important  element  in  them;  for  by  it 
a  special  concession  made  in  favor  of  any  one  na- 
tion at  once  inured  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  had 
similar  treaties.  It  is  this  provision  that  distin- 
guishes the  modem  European  reciprocity  system, 
and  has  caused  that  system  to  work  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  —  The  gain  to  the  commerce 
of  France  and  England  was  so  great  that  other 
nations  hastened  to  secure  the  same  advantages. 
Similar  treaties  with  France  or  England  were 
made  by  Belgium  in  1861,  Prussia  in  1862,  Italy 
and  Spain  in  1863,  Switzerland  in  1864,  and  by 
most  of  the  other  European  states  in  1865  and 
1866.  Even  Russia  ultimately  secured  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  powers  the  benefit  of  the 
most  favored  nations  clause,  though  without  much 
reciprocity  on  her  part.  Within  ten  years  the  sys- 
tem seemed  to  be  firmly  established  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  insure  steady  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  trade.  (For  certain  special  statistics, 
see  Leone  Levi  in  Joum.  of  Stat.  Soc.,  40,  1;  for 
discussion  of  principles,  a  work  entitled  "Letters 
on  Commercial  Treaties,"  etc.,  "by  a  disciple  of 
Richard  Cobden.") — Bat  several  circumstances 
combined  to  stop  this  progress,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  unsettle  the  system.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III  He  had  not  only 
started  the  system,  but  had  by  bis  strong  influence 
done  more  to  extend  it  than  most  people  were 
aware  of.  It  had  never  been  really  popular  in 
the  sense  of  calling  forth  general  enthusiasm.  It 
savored  too  much  of  bargaining,  too  little  of  prin- 
ciple. And  it  was  rendered  less  popular  than 
ever  by  wars  like  that  of  1870,  which  intensified 
the  opposition  of  national  feeling,  and  substituted 
a  spirit  of  embittered  rivalry  for  one  of  mutual 
help.  This  acted  against  the  reciprocity  system 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Increased  military  expend- 
iture demanded  larger  revenue;  and  nations  chafed 
under  treaty  restrictions  which  hampered  them  in 
raising  this  revenue.  The  commercial  treaties 
looked  toward  free  trade;  but  national  pride  and 
the  constant  possibility  of  war  led  men  to  demand 
a  protective  system.  While  men's  minds  were  in 
this  state  came  the  crisis  of  1878  ;  and  public 
feeling  was  only  too  ready  to  attribute  the  hard 
times  which  followed  to  the  one  tangible  grievance 
of  foreign  competition,  and  to  seek  to  be  rid  of 


this  grievance  in  all  possible  ways.  —  The  diplo 
matists  were  mainly  free  traders;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  understood  the  strength  of  the 
feelings  they  had  to  contend  against.     'Hie  failure 
of  the  English  negotiators  in  1876  to  obtain  some 
expected  concessions  from  France,  began  to  reveal 
the  true  state  of  the  case.    The  termination  in 
the  same  year,  by  the  action  of  Italy,  of  the 
French-Italian  treaty,  and  the  rejection  by  France 
of  a  proposed  compromise  treaty  in  1877,  were 
equally  significant.     Of  still  greater  importance 
was  Bismarck's  change  of  attitude  in  1878l     Ever 
since  the  year  1818  the  Prussian  government  leaned 
toward  a  free  trade  policy,  much  mote  bo  than  any 
other  great  power  except  England.    In  1863  their 
steps  in  support  of  the  reciprocity  system  bad 
been  bold  in  the  extreme.    Xow,  such  a  change 
on  the  part  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  France  and 
Italy,  rendered  the  future  of  the  system  extremely 
doubtful. — To  understand  the  n^otiations  which 
followed,  we  must  observe  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  treaties  of  commerce,  two  different 
courses  had  been  pursued  by  different  states.  One 
group  of  states,  headed  by  England  and  PruasiB, 
had  no  sooner  made  a  concession  to  a  single  nation, 
than  they  modified  their  whole  tariff  in  accordance 
with  it,  so  that  all  nations,  even  those  outside  of 
the  system,  at  once  had  the  benefit  of  the  change. 
Another  group,  represented  by  France,  left  their 
general  tariff  unchanged,  but  in  the  collection 
made  a  deduction  of  that  amount  in  favor  of  na- 
tions having  the  benefit  of  a  treaty.    Spain  went 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  have  two  tariffs,  the 
lower  for  "  most  favored  nations,"  the  higher  for 
all  others.  —  As  long  as  the  statesmen  on  both 
sides  were  animated  by  common  aims,  this  dis- 
tinction made  veiy  little  difference.    But  when  it 
became  a  matter  of  international  bickering,  the 
nations  of  the  first  group  found  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage.    What  special  privileges  are 
you  offering  us  under  the  treaty?  French  negoti- 
ators constantly  asked  of  the  representatives  of 
those  nations  which  had  reduced   their  general 
tariff.    To  this  question  there  was  no  thoroughly 
available  reply;  and  it  was  this  diplomatic  help- 
lessness that  led  to  the  "fair  trade  "  agitation  in 
England,  and  to  a  full  discussion  of  certain  points 
in  the  theory  of  reciprocity  into  which  we  can 
not  here  enter.    (Westminster  Rev.,  118, 1;  Con- 
temp.,  86,  269;  Nineteenth  Cent.,  6,  688,  998;  6, 
179;  Fawcett,  "Free  Trade  and  Protection," hat 
chapter.)— In  the  year  1881  a  number  of  French 
treaties  were  about  to  expire;  and  it  was  felt  that 
a  critical  point  had  come  in  the  history  of  the 
system.    After  some  difilculties,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  and  Swiss  treaties. 
they  were  nearly  all  renewed  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creased duties  on  either  side.    The  treaty  with 
England  was  not  renewed,  but  a  special  act  was 
passed  placing  England  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  continuance  of  the  system  has  been 
secured,  but  its  efficiency  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  destroyed.  —  The  United  States  has  never 
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been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  system.    At 
the  time  of  its  adoption  and  growth,  American 
tendencies  were  all  in  the  direction  of  increased 
duties.     Our  reciprocity  treaties  have  all  belonged 
to  the  earlier  type  of  special  arrangements.     By 
far  the  most  important  of  them  was  the  one  with 
Canada,  proclaimed  Sept.  11, 1854,  and  terminated 
March  17,  1866,  on  notice  given  by  the  United 
States  one  year  previous.    By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  food  products  of  all  kinds,  nearly  all  raw 
materials,  and  some  half-manufactured  articles, 
were  allowed  to  pass  free  from  one  country  to  the 
other.    The  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  arose 
from  the  owners  of  mines,  timber,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States,  who  found  the  price  of  their  prod- 
ucts kq»t  down  by  Canadian  competition.     A 
memorial  in  favor  of  its  renewal  was  presented 
to  the  United  States  government  by  the  national 
board  of  trade  in  1873,  but  without  calling  forth 
vigorous  general  support.  —  A  similar  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Hawaii  in  the'  summer  of  1876, 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  business  interests  of  the 
Pacific  states,  particularly  the  sugar  refiners.     It 
was  severely  criticised   by  Secretary  Sherman, 
after  having  been  in  operation  about  two  years; 
but  it  now  seems  to  have  accomplished  what  was 
expected  of  it.    The  position  of  the  United  States 
government  on  the  subject  of  commercial  treaties 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  Hawaiian 
authorities  attempted  to  negotiate  a  similar  treaty 
with  Germany  in  1879,  they  were  checked  by  an 
intimation  from  the  United  States  that  the  value 
of  those  privileges  lay  largely  in  their  exclusive- 
nesB,  and  that  the  treaty  must   guarantee  the 
United  States   exclusive  rights.  —  In  the  years 
succeeding  the  exhibition  of  1876,  strong  efforts 
were  made  by  French  exporters  to  secure  reci- 
procity privileges  from  the  United  States.    It  was 
hoped  that  if  France  would  place  America  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  favored  nations,  America  would 
lower  its  duties  on  French  wines  and  silks.     In 
spite  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  French  manu- 
facturers' agent  to  secure  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor,  the  subject  was  never  officially  taken  up. 
Abthub  T.  Haolet. 

KECOGNITION.  It  is  customary  for  princes 
to  notify  the  states  with  which  they  hold  rdations 
of  their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  all  new  governments.  As  a  rule,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  a  prince  who  succeeds 
regularly  and  peaceably,  this  announcement  is 
met  by  congratulations  and  sometimes  by  send- 
iag  ambassadons,  more  or  less  extraordinary.  At 
other  times  only  an  official  certificate  of  the  notifi- 
cation is  given,  and  the  receipt  of  it  acknowledged. 
There  are  even  cases  in  which,  at  the  time  of  a 
change,  no  formality  is  employed;  relations  with 
the  new  government  are  entered  upon,  and  it  is 
thus  recognized  de  facto.  —  International  recogni- 
tbo  was  formerly  of  much  greater  import  than  in 
our  day.  The  dogma  of  national  sovereignty  had 
ti  yet  been  accepted  by  but  a  few  daring  innova- 
tor; and  right,  justice  and  law  were  summed  up 


in  the  will  of  the  prince.  This  was  the  period  in 
which  a  haughty  king  could  say :  I'itat,  e'ett  moi. 
— '.  It  is  now  admitted  that  a  people  is  independent 
by  its  own  right,  exclusive  of  any  recognition.  Let 
an  island  arise  in  the  Atlantic  to-morrow;  let  peo- 
ple land  and  settle  there;  let  them  form  themselves 
into  an  independent  political  society  and  choose  a 
government;  and  that  island  would  form  a  state 
as  lawful  and  regular  as  any  other.  International 
recognition  is  at  bottom  only  the  authentication 
of  a  fact,  an  authentication  which  requires  no 
formality.  In  entering  into  relations  with  Japan, 
with  Burmah,  or  with  any  country,  the  remote- 
ness of  which  preserves  it  from  European  enter- 
prise, it  never  occurs  to  any  one  to  begin  by  rec- 
ognizing the  government  with  which  they  are 
about  to  treat.  It  is  sufficient  tliat  it  exists,  and 
in  treating  with  it  recognition  is  implied.  —  In 
such  cases  as  these,  there  could  never  be  any  doubt; 
but  doubt  has  arisen  sometimes,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  internal  revolution,  one  government  has 
been  replaced  by  another.  The  independence  of 
the  state  is  not  called  in  question,  but  it  is  hoped  to 
authenticate  or  legitimatize  the  new  government 
by  recognizing  it,  though  often  again  family  mo- 
tives or  interested  motives  may  prevent  this  being 
done.  The  principle  of  naUonal  sovereignty, 
better  understood,  has  silenced  all  these  scruples. 
Recognition  no  longer  implies  approbation,  and 
fweign  countries  are  not  obliged  to  distinguish 
between  the  government  dejure  and  the  govern- 
ment de  facto.  If  the  government  appear  estab- 
lished, if  the  nation  accept  it,  and,  above  all,  if  it 
has  appointed  it,  it  has  all  the  legitimacy  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  recognized.  —  Thus  recogni- 
tion adds  nothing  to  the  right  of  existence  of  a 
state;  it  is  only  a  means  of  facilitating  interna- 
tional relations.  A  state  which  is  not  recognized 
is  regarded  as  not  existing  for  those  which  deem 
it  expedient  to  remain  a  stranger  to  it;  but  if  any 
inconvenience  result  from  this  lack  of  intercourse, 
both  the  states  suffer.  The  injury  is  greater,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  which  refuses  recognition  than 
to  the  one  which  is  deprived  of  it.  Spain  lost 
nothing  from  the  fact  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
would  not  recognize  Isabella  II.,  while  Nicholas 
I.  made  it  impossible  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
Spain.  Besides,  it  was  Russia  which  was  destined 
to  yield  in  the  end,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  longer 
the  sulkiness  has  lasted,  the  more  it  costs  to  effect 
a  reconciliation.  —  We  have  just  been  speaking  of 
governments  established  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
found change,  violent  or  peaceful,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state.  But  before  the  new  public  powera 
are  well  established,  several  cases  may  occur,  and 
we  must  review  them.  In  the  first  place,  there 
may  be  a  "provisional  government."  A  diplo- 
matic official  agent,  ambassador  or  minister  is 
never  accredited  to  a  provisional  government;  but 
power  may  be  given  to  an  agent  more  or  less  offi- 
cial to  enter  into  relations  with  it,  and  to  treat 
with  it  on  all  pressing  matters.  In  reality,  such 
an  agent  is  an  ambassador  deprived  of  the  honor- 
ary immunities  customarily  enjoyed  by  the  repre- 
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sentativea  of  foreign  powers.  Howerer,  many 
shades  of  difference  are  possible  here.  Then,  two 
parties  may  be  contending  for  power.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  deflnitive  success, 
foreign  governments  recognize  only  the  one  to 
which  its  agents  have  been  accredit^].  The  new 
government  does  not  as  yet  exist;  there  is,  conse- 
quently, no  occasion  for  recognizing  it.  Besides, 
if  relations  are  prematurely  entered  into  with  the 
chiefs  of  an  insurrection,  the  government  still 
established  would  have  a  right  to  consider  itself 
offended.  When  there  is  too  much  haste  to  recog- 
nize, it  is  often  in  order  to  aid  or  intervene.  The 
third  case  to  consider  is,  when  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, a  province,  or  colony,  wishes  to  detach 
itself  from  the  state  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
formed  a  part.  If  this  territory  be  victorious  in 
the  contest,  to  the  extent  that  its  independence  is 
recognized  even  by  the  state  from  which  it  has 
separated,  foreign  powers  can  have  no  doubt  what 
to  do:  recognition  is  then  a  simple  authentication 
of  a  patent  fact.  If  peace  have  not  been  formally 
concluded,  each  foreign  state  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate, at  a  given  moment,  if  the  territory  which 
claims  to  be  independent  has  acquired  sufficient 
political  stability  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the 
future.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  state  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  province 
will  always  see  with  displeasure  that  the  separa- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  accomplished,  and,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  it  will  protest  or  declare 
itself  offended.  A  powerful  country  will  pay  no 
attention  to  these  complaints,  but  a  weak  country 
will  act  with  prudence.  —  We  do  not  need  to  say 
that  to  recognize  the  independence  of  a  country 
at  the  moment  when  the  insurrection  begins,  con- 
stitutes a  real  catut  belli.  War  will  not  be  recoiled 
from,  unless  the  insult  come  from  too  powerful  a 
state. — In  1861  a  new  situation  was  introduced 
into  international  law,  the  recognition  of  bettig- 
ereiitt.  We  have  had  as  yet  but  one  example  of 
this,  that  which  recognized  as  belligerents  the 
confederate  states  fighting  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  United  States.  It  will  be  understood 
that  to  recognize  the  southern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  belligerents,  was  to  close  the  English 
ports  to  war  vessels  from  the  northern  states, 
which  was  an  act  of  indirect  hostility.  Sympathy 
was  extended  to  the  confederates,  not  because 
their  cause  was  considered  just,  but  because  their 
cotton  was  needed.  We  can  not  foresee  what  use 
may  be  made  one  day  of  this  temi-reeognUion,  the 
only  example  of  which  we  have  just  cited,  but 
we  instinctively  regard  the  precedent  as  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.  It  may  more  than  once  encourage 
malcontents  to  revolt,  without  its  being  deemed 
expedient  to  come  to  their  assistance  otherwise 
than  by  this  indirect  aid,  which  we  can  not  help 
regarding  as  a  sort  of  intervention,  perhaps  with- 
out danger,  but  more  generally  witliout  honor  or 
profit.  —  When  one  state  does  not  recognize  a 
cliange  in  the  constitution  of  another,  diplomatic 
relations  cease,  as  in  war,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
disaffected  states  are  commended  to  the  good 


offices  of  an  allied  state;  they  are  thus  officiously 
(offiei*fii*e*n«nt),  using  the  term  in  a  good  sense, 
instead  of  officially,  protected. 

Maubicb  Block. 

RECONSTRUCTION  (ra  U.  S.  Histoht).  the 
political  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the  secal- 
ing  states  to  their  normal  relations  with  the  Union 
after  the  suppression  of  armed  resistance  therein 
to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.     Such  a  problem 
would  have  been  easy  of  solution  under  a  simple 
and  direct  acting  government;  in  a  highly  com- 
plicated system  like  that  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  parts  and  their  action  are  so  deUcately 
adjusted,  any  derangement  shows  its  effects  every- 
where; and  a  derangement  so  great  as  was  intro- 
duced by  secession,  since  it  can  not  check  the 
national  force,  is  almost  certain  to  throw  all  the 
wheels  out  of  gear,  convert  the  national  machine 
into  a  blind  and  guideless  power,  and  make  a  bad 
master  out  of  a  good  servant.     In  the  matter  of 
reconstruction  the  difficulty  was  increased,  1.  Bf 
the  length  and  bitterness  of  the  war.    The  terms 
of  reconstruction  which  were  possible  in  1862, 
1868, 1864,  or  1866,  were  each  of  them  impossible 
within  a  year  thereafter.     Every  battle  lost  and 
won,  every  vessel  sunk,   every  house   burned, 
every  case  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  was  in  ita 
way  a  factor  not  only  in  anti-slavety  action,  but 
in  final  reconstruction.     3.  By  the  status  of  tlie 
freedmen.     It  was  impossible  that  the  successful 
party  should  feel  no  interest  whatever  in  the  fale 
of  the  bemgs  who  had  been  converted  by  its  siic- 
cess  from  chattels  into  persons.    It  was  natunl 
that  the  disposition  of  the  conquered  toward  the 
freedmen  should  be  keenly  and  suspiciously  scru- 
tinized; and  thus  every  act  of  individual  violence, 
every  appearance  of  organized  repression,  which 
came  to  light  before  the  work  of  reconstnicdon 
was  completed,  became  a  silent  factor  in  the  work. 
8.  By  the  existence  of  a  written  constitution  which 
provided  for  no  such  state  of  affairs.     An  omnip- 
otent British  parliament  would  have  soon  hit  on  s 
formal  settlement,  though  its  success  in  solving 
the  Irish  problem  has  not  been  so  swift  or  sure  as 
to  make  us  wish  for  a  change  of  r<-gime.    The 
American  government  could  only  engage  in  a 
series  of  experiments,  more  or  less  successful,  and 
final  ly  rest  content  with  that  solution  which  seemed 
to  offer  the  least  difficulty  and  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  the  nation.     "Happily  for  the  nation," 
says  Brownson,  "few  blunders  are  committed 
that  witli  our  young  life  and  elasticity  are  irrep- 
arable,  and  that  are  greater  than  are  ordinarily 
committed  by  older  and  more  experienced  nations. 
They  are  not  of  the  most  fatal  character,  and 
need  excite  no  serious  alarm  for  the  future."  — 
In  considering  the  question,  it  is  proposed,  1,  to 
give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  successive  theoria 
of  reconstruction;  2,  to  detail  the  work  as  it  was 
finally  done;  and  8,  4,  to  consider  its  failures  and 
its  successes.    In  so  doing,  there  are  certain  prece- 
dents which  are  often  referred  to  by  all  of  them, 
and  these  may  as  well  be  given  now,  for  referaioe.' 
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—  The  OvaraitUee  Clause.    The  constitntion  (Art. 
lY.,  g  4)  speaks  as  follows:  "The  United  States 
shiill  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  goTemment."    To  this  was 
often  added  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
powers  of  congress  (Art.  I.,  §  8):  "To  make  all 
laws  which  shsJl  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof."    This,  it  was  claimed, 
gave  congress  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  it 
should  consider  "  necessary  and  proper  "  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  guarantee  clause.    This  would 
have  been  undeniable  if  the  language  of  the  clause 
had  been  "congress  shall  guarantee,"  or  "the 
government  shall  guarantee,"  or  even  any  "de- 
partment or  officer  shall  guarantee";  but  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology,  "the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee." seems  to  exclude  all  these  interpretations, 
and  give  the  power  concurrently  to  all  the  gov- 
ernmental agents,  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial.   Even  in  this  view,  however,  the  case  of 
Luther  t$.  Borden  would  seem  to  show  that  con- 
gress has  the  power  to  enact  laws  to  carry  into 
execution  its  concurrent  power  in  the  premises, 
and  thai  the  president  is  bound  to  execute  them. 
—  "Hie  Banlatioiu  of  1861.     At  the  special  session 
of  1861  joint  resolutions  were  introduced  to  define 
the  objects  of  the  war.    That  which  was  perti- 
nent to  this  subject  was  as  follows:  "*    *    That 
this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estab- 
lished institutions  of  those  states,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
sod  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality 
and  rights  of  the  several  states  unimpaired;  that 
IS  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease."    It  passed  the  house,  July  22, 
1861, 117  to  2;  and  the  senate,  July  26,  30  to  S.  — 
The  Late  of  1861.    The  act  of  July  18,  1861, 
(Qthorized  the  president,  when  he  should  have 
called  out  the  militia  against  insurgents  claiiolng, 
without  dispute,  to  "act  under  the  authority  of 
any  state  or  states,"  to  proclaim  the  inhabitants 
of  the  insurgent  states  to  be  in  insurrection  against 
the  United  States;  and  ordered  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  insurgent  states  to  cease.     Accord- 
.  ingly  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  Aug. 
IS,  declaring  the  Inhabitants  of  Georgia,   South 
Carolina,  Virginia  (except  those  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies).   North   Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Flor- 
ida, to  be  in  insurrection.  —  For  the  blockade  of 
1861  see  Alabaka  CLtAwa.  —  I.   Theories  of 
Reconstbuctiok.     As  a  summary  of  the  changes 
of  theory,  we  may  say  that  the  war  was  begun 
under  the    theory  of    "restoration,"    and    that 
this  theory  was  persistently  maintained  by  the 
democrats  to  the  end;  that  the  presidential  the- 
ory was  developed  by  Lincoln  in  1868,  and  car- 


ried out  by  Johnson  in  186S,  but  fell  back  under 
the  hands  of  the  latter  into  a  modiflcatiou  of 
the  restoration  theory;  that  the  Sumner  and  Ste- 
vens theories  received  no  formal  ratification 
from  any  quarter;  but  that  congress,  having  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  the  Davis- Wade  plan  of  1864, 
was  pressed  by  the  force  of  contest  with  the  presi- 
dential theory  into  a  plan  of  its  own  in  1867, 
consisting  of  the  Davis-Wade  plan,  increased  by 
the  suffrage  features  of  the  Sumner  theory,  and 
the  whole  based  on  a  modification  of  the  Stevens 
theory  of  the  suspension  of  the  constitution.  —  1. 
SestoraUon.  The  war  began  under  the  influence 
of  the  idea  that  there  was  "not  one  of  these 
states  iu  which  there  were  not  ample  numbers  of 
Union  men  to  maintain  a  state  government  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  put  down."  There 
were  some  warnings  to  the  contrary.  "It  may 
be,"  said  Baker,  of  Oregon,  in  the  senate,  "that 
instead  of  finding,  within  a  year,  loyal  states 
sending  members  to  congress  and  replacing  their 
senators  upon  this  floor,  we  may  have  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  territories,  and  send 
from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  governors  to  con- 
trol them ;  and,  if  there  were  need  to  do  so,  I 
would  risk  even  the  stigma  of  being  despotic  and 
oppressive  rather  than  risk  the  perpetuity  of  the 
union  of  these  states."  But  such  warnings  were 
unheeded,  and  the  general  feeling  was  well  repre- 
sented by  the  resolutions  of  1861.  The  actual 
shock  of  war,  and  the  evidently  universal  transfer 
of  allegiance  in  the  south  to  the  confederate  states 
(see  that  title),at  once  worked  a  change.  In  Decem- 
ber,1861,the  resolutions  of  July  were  again  offered 
in  the  house,  but  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
71  to  65.  The  same  result  with  increasing  major- 
ities met  subsequent  reiutroductions  of  the  reso- 
lutions. In  December,  1862,  these  resolutions  took 
another  shape,  that  of  a  simple  declaration  that  the 
war  was  prosecuted  only  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  states  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  this  form  they  were 
ruled  out  of  order,  or  laid  on  the  table,  by  major- 
ities small  at  first  but  steadily  increasing.  They 
owed  their  defeat  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
squinted  at  slavery  and  the  admission  of  West 
Vurginia :  if  confined  to  the  question  of  restora- 
tion, they  could  as  yet  hardly  have  been  defeated. 
Even  Vallandigham's  resolutions,  long,  cum- 
brous, and  containing  the  invidious  word  "pro- 
fessedly "  in  reference  to  the  original  object  of  the 
war,  were  only  defeated  by  a  vote  of  79  to  60. 
Generally,  however,  democratic  members  hardly 
felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  defend  their  position  vig- 
orously until  reconstruction  began  to  loom  up 
plainly  in  1868-4.  Pendleton's  statement  of  demo- 
cratic views  may  then  be  taken  as  authoritative. 
"  These  acts  of  secession  were  either  valid  or  in- 
valid. If  they  are  valid,  they  separated  the  state 
from  the  Union.  If  they  are  invalid,  they  are 
void;  they  have  no  effect;  the  state  officers  who 
act  upon  them  are  rebels  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; the  states  are  not  destroyed;  then:  consti- 
tutions are  not  abrogated;  their  officers  are  corn- 
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mitting  illegal  acts,  for  which  they  are  liable  to 
puaishment;  the  states  have  never  left  the  Union, 
1)ut  so  soon  as  their  officers  shall  perform  their 
•duties,  or  other  officers  shall  assume  their  places, 
will  again  perform  the  duties  imposed,  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  conferred,  by  the  federal  compact, 
and  this,  not  by  virtue  of  a  new  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  nor  a  new  admission  by  the  federal 
government,  but  by  virtue  of  the  original  ratifica- 
tion, and  the  constant,  uninterrupted  maintenance 
■of  position  in  the  federal  Union  since  that  date. 
Acts  of  secession  are  not  invalid  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  yet  valid  to  destroy  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  political  privileges  of  their  citizens." 
This  ground  was  held  thereafter  by  the  democratic 
conventions  of  all  the  states,  aad  by  the  nation- 
al convention  of  1868,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Indeed,  it  was  worse.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
in  the  congressional  votes  on  this  question  than 
the  manner  in  which  democratic  consistency  and 
persistency  thwarted  all  propositions  for  mild 
terms  to  the  insurrectionary  states.  The  names  of 
-democrats  and  ' '  radical "  republicans,  of  Fernando 
Wood  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  appear  side  by  side 
in  voting  down  the  successive  and  increasingly 
severe  propositions  for  reconstruction,  until,  after 
1866,  the  "radical"  republicans,  falling  back  a 
-step,  united  with  the  moderate  republicans  and 
swamped  the  democrats.  —  Kindred  to  this  gen- 
eral principle  were  the  constant  demands  of  the 
democrats  for  a  national  convention  of  states. 
They  began  July  15, 1861,  when  Benjamin  Wood, 
-of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  recommending 
-such  a  convention,  which  waa  tabled  by  a  party 
vote  of  98  to  61 ;  and  they  continued  until  the 
democratic  national  convention  of  1864  demanded 
"  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate convention  of  all  the  states."  Toward  the 
-end  of  the  war,  and  particularly  just  before  the 
presidential  election  of  1864,  many  southern  au- 
thorities inclined  to  accept  this  scheme,  if  offered 
to  the  seceding  states;  but  they  still  insisted  that 
the  states  were  not  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of 
the  convention. — Another  kindred  proposition, 
offered  in  December,  1861,  and  several  times  there- 
after, was  to  appoint  ez-Presidents  Fillmore  and 
Pierce,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Edward  Everett,  and 
seven  other  commissioners,  to  confer  with  a  like 
number  from  the  seceding  states  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  It  was  either  left  unconsidered 
or  tabled. — In  the  conference  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Feb.  2, 1866,  between  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  John  A.  Campbell,  President  Lincoln,  and 
Secretary  Seward,  Mr.  Stephens  says  that  he  asked 
"what  position  the  confederate  states  would  oc- 
cupy toward  the  others,  if  they  were  then  to  aban- 
don the  war?  Would  they  be  admitted  to  con- 
gress? Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  replied  that 
his  own  individual  opinion  was  that  they  ought 
to  be.  He  also  thought  they  would  be,  but  he 
could  not  entrr  into  any  stipulations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  own  opinion  was,  that,  when  the  resist- 
ance ceased  and  the  national  authority  was  recog- 
nized, the  states  would  be  immediately  restored 


to  their  practical  relations  to  the  Union."  This 
statement,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  known  fact 
that  the  president  was  then  fairly  committed  to 
the  presidential  theory  of  reconstruction.— The 
last  attempt  at  "restoration"  was  the  memoran- 
dum of  April  18, 1865,  between  Generals  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  provided 
for  the  disbandraent  of  the  confederate  forces  at 
their  state  capitals,  the  re-establishment  of  (he 
federal  courts,  and  "  the  recognition  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  the  several  state  gov- 
emments  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking 
the  oath  prescribed,  by  the  constitution  of  Uie 
United  States ;  and,  where  conflicting  state  gov- 
ernments have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States."  The  agreement  was 
repudiated  by  President  Johnson,  and  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  took  its  place,  April  28.-2. 
Tfie  JPtetidenUal  Theory.  President  Lincoln  seems 
to  have  held  from  the  beginning,  that  while,  as 
commander-in-chief,  he  was  bound  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  seceding  states,  he  was 
also  bound,  as  civil  executive,  to  endeavor  to 
restore  civil  relations  with  the  states  themselves. 
His  theory  is  detailed  in  his  proclamation  of 
Dec.  8,  1863,  and  his  defense  of  it  m  his  an- 
nual message  of  the  same  date.  The  proclama- 
tion, 1,  offered  amnesty  to  all  but  specified  classes 
of  leading  men ;  3,  declared,  that  a  state  gov- 
ernment might  be  reconstructed  as  soon  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  voters  of  1860,  qualified  by  state  l&ws, 
"  excluding  all  others,"  should  take  the  prcscrilied 
oath  (see  its  form  under  Akkestv,  I.);  3,  declared 
that,  if  such  state  government  were  republican  in 
form,  it  should  "receive  the  benefits"  of  the  guar- 
antee clause;  4,  excepted  states  where  loyal  gov- 
ernments had  always  been  maintained;  but,  5, 
added  the  caution  that  the  admission  of  senatore 
and  representatives  was  a  matter  exclusively 
"resting  with  the  two  houses,  and  not  to  any  ex- 
tent with  the  executive."  The  proclamation  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  "any  provision  which  may 
be  adopted  by  such  state  government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  state,  which  shall  recog- 
nize and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide 
for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  con- 
sistent, as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their 
present  condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  homeless 
class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive." The  message  says:  "There  must  be 
a  test  by  which  to  separate  tite  opposing  elements, 
so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound,  and  that  test 
is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound 
whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  for- 
mer unsoundness."  The  presidential  programme 
thus  included  but  four  points  :  cessation  of  resist- 
ance, the  appointment  of  a  provisional  governor, 
the  taking  of  the  oath  of  amnesty  by  at  least  on^ 
tenth  of  the  white  voters,  and  the  formation  of  a 
republican  government;  there  was  no  negro  suf- 
frage or  supervision  by  congress  in  it,  and  the  only 
action  of  congress  was  to  be  the  separate  decision 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  admission  of  memben. 
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It  is  impossible  to  Bee  any  difference  between  tliis 
and  Johnson's  "  policy."    Tlie  features  are  identi- 
cal.   Johnson  always  declared  that  they  were  the 
same,  and  in  his  speech  of  Feb.  22,  1866,  asserted 
that  Lincoln  had  told  him,  a  year  before  that  time, 
that  he  was  "  pretty  nearly  or  quite  done  with 
amendments  to  the  constitution,"  provided  the 
13th  amendment  were  ratified.    Seward  and  other 
intimate  friends  of  President  Lincoln  maintained 
the  identity  of  the  systems.   Qeu.  Grant,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  house  judiciary  committee,  July 
18,  1867,  said  that  the  first  of  Johnson's  recoa- 
strnction  proclamations  (for  North  Carolina)  was 
the  same,  and  he  thought  the  same  verbatim,  as  one 
which  bad  been  read  to  him  twice  in  a  cabinet 
meeting  before  Lincoln's  assassination.    We  may 
safely  take  the  two  systems  as  identical,  as  the 
"presidential  theory."  —  8o  long  as  slavery  was 
not  a  point  of  attack,  it  is  evident  that  restoration 
and  the  presidential  theory  were  very  much  the 
same  thing,  the  only  new  point  in  the  latter  being 
the  exclusion  of  white  voters  unable  or  unwilling 
to  take  the  oath.     In  this  sense,  Virginia  (see  that 
state)  was  restored  or  reconstructed  from  the  be- 
ginning: the  Pierpont  government  was  recognized 
by  the  president  at  first  as  the  government  of  all 
Virginia,  then  of  the  conquered  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia proper  (after  the  separation  of  West  Virgin- 
is),  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  superseded  the 
rebellious  government  of  Virginia,  without  objec- 
tion from  any  quarter.    Nor  did  it  lack  congres- 
sional recognition,  in  both  its  aspects :  congress 
admitted  West  Virginia  by  virtue  of  the  formal 
assent  of  the  "Virginia  government"  of  Pier- 
pont ;  and  the  separate  action  of  the  two  hotises, 
according  to  the  presidential  theory,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  refusal  of  the  house  to  admit  Pier- 
pont members  after  1868,  while  the   Pierpont 
senators  held  their  seats,  one  until  1865,  and  the 
other  until  his  death,  in  1864,  when  the  senate 
refused  to  admit  his  successor.  —  A  new  feature 
came  in  with  the  president's  adoption  of  an  anti- 
daveiy  policy,  in  September,  1862.    Thereafter, 
the  presidential  theory  included  the  abolition  of 
alavery,  and  a  recognition  of    the   anti-slavery 
laws  and  proclamations  in  the  amnesty  oath.    In 
other  points,  it  remained  the  same :  no  legislation 
by  congress,  and  separate  action  of  the  houses  on 
the  admission  of  members.    In  this  way,  Louisi- 
ua,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  (see  those  states) 
were  reconstructed,  in  1868-6.    The  legality  of 
these  governments  was  always  stoutly  maintained 
by  President  Lincoln.    In  his  proclamation  of 
1884,  hereafter  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  Davis- 
Wsde  bQl,  he  says  that  he  is  "  also  unprepared  to 
declare  that  the  free-state  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments already  adopted  and  installed  in  Arkan- 
as  and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for 
uu^t,  thereby  repelling  and  discouraging,  as  to 
fnrther  effort,  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up 
the  same." —  The  counter-proclamation  of  Davis 
and  Wade  alleged  that  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  Florida  had  the  same  object,  to  organize  a 
presidential  government.   However  true  that  may 


be,  the  operation  of  the  presidential  theory,  in  its 
second  aspect  under  Lincoln,  stopped  with  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  Even 
these  examples  were  fortified  by  the  separate 
action  of  the  houses  upon  them:  the  Louisiana 
representatives  were  admitted  in  February,  1868, 
while  the  senators  were  refused  admission,  as 
were  the  representatives  also  after  March  4, 1863; 
the  Arkansas  senators  and  representatives  did  not 
apply  for  admission  until  1864,  and  then  the  tem- 
per of  congress  had  risen  so  high  that  they  were 
refused;  the  admission  of  the  Tennessee  senators 
and  representatives,  in  July,  1866,  was,  as  is  here- 
after noted,  the  point  where  the  congressional 
theory  superseded  its  predecessor.  —  Congress  ad- 
journed, March  8,  1865,  until  Dec.  4  following ; 
Lincoln  died  April  15,  1866 ;  and  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  his  theory,  with  far  inferior  prospects 
of  success.  Precedents  were  in  his  favor,  the  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia,  the  presence  of  senators 
from  Virginia  1861-5,  of  representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia 1861-8,  and  of  representatives  from  Louisi- 
ana in  1868;  he  was  supported  by  Lincoln's  name 
and  cabinet ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  a  clear  field 
for  nine  montlis  before  congress  could  meet. 
Against  him  were  his  unfortunate  temper,  his  in- 
ability to  temporize,  and  his  controlling  sympathy 
with  non-slaveholding  southerners.  It  was  certain, 
that,  at  the  first  sign  of  failure  in  the  presidential 
theory,  popular  opinion  would  strike  at  Johnson 
far  more  willingly  than  at  Lincoln,  and  that  John- 
son was  far  less  qualified  than  Lincoln  to  meet  or 
evade  the  attack.  —  Oen.  Johnston  surrendered 
April  26,  1885,  and  May  29  following,  Pnsident 
Johnson  began  to  put  int6  operation  tlie  presiden- 
tial theory,  accompan3ring  it  with  a  new  amnesty 
proclamation  (see  Ahitebtt,  II.),  such  a  measure 
being  an  integral  feature  of  the  plan.  In  each 
state,  the  sequence  of  events  was,  1,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  provisional  governor ;  2,  the  summon- 
ing of  a  convention,  composed  of,  and  voted  for, 
by  whites  able  to  take  the  amnesty  oath ;  8,  tb« 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  or  ordinances,  forbid- 
ding slavery,  repealing  or  declaring  null  and  void 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  proliibiting  persona  in 
the  "excepted  classes"  from  voting  or  holding 
office,  and  repudiating  the  rebel  debt ;  4,  the  rati- 
fication of  these  by  popular  vote ;  and,  6,  the 
election  of  legislatures,  state  governments,  and 
members  of  congress.  There  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  no  check  upon  the  action  of  the  con- 
ventions, except  the  president's  proclamations, 
and  telegraphic  information  from  him  that  their 
action  seemed  to  him  satisfactory,  or  the  reverse. 
Excluding  the  states  (Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see and  Louisiana)  already  reconstructed,  there 
remained  but  seven  states.  In  each  of  these,  pro- 
visional governors  were  appointed,  as  follows : 
North  Carolina,  Wm.  W.  Holden,  May  29;  Mis- 
sissippi, William  L.  Sharkey,  June  18 ;  Texas, 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  Jime  17 ;  Georgia,  James 
Johnson,  June  17 ;  Alabama,  Lewis  £.  Parsons, 
June  21 ;  South  Carolina,  Benj.  F.  Perry,  June 
80;  Florida,  William  Marvin,  July  18.    The  first 
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proclamation  of  the  series,  as  to  North  Carolina, 
may  Htand  for  all :  its  preamble  recited  Uiat  tlie 
United  States  guarantee  to  each  state  a  republican 
form  of  government,  that  the  president  is  bound 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
that  the  rebellion  had  deprived  the  state  of  all 
civil  government,  and  that  it  was  now  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States  to  North  Carolina.  In  Mississippi,  Oeorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  late  governors  attempted 
to  convoke  the  legislatures,  and  anticipate  recon- 
struction, but  the  attempts  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  commanders.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  were  left  undisturbed.  In  all  the  others 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  so  actively  carried 
on  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805,  that, 
when  congress  met  in  December,  claimants  for 
seats  in  the  house  and  senate  were  ready  from  all 
the  seceding  states,  except  Texas.  The  work  of 
reconstniction  was  then  ended,  so  far  as  the  presi- 
dential theory  could  carry  it ;'  and,  as  if  to  clinch 
and  fasten  it  permanently.  Secretary  Seward  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  Dec.  18, 1865,  announcing 
the  ratiflcation  of  the  18lh  amendment.  In  its 
adoption,  the  ratifications  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
veceding  states  had  been  essential,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  no  one  could  now  reject  the  presidential  the- 
ory, without  impugning  the  validity  of  the  amend- 
ment —  8.  The  Sumner  Theory.  Mr.  Sumner  of- 
fered a  series  of  resolutions  in  th^  senate,  Feb. 
11,  1862,  "declaratory  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  territory  once  occupied 
by  certain  states."  The  preamble  recited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  several  seceding  states,  through  their 
governments,  in  abjuring  their  duties,  lenouncing 
their  allegiance,  levying  war  on  the  government, 
and  forming  a  new  confederacy.  The  resolutions 
were  nine  in  number,  as  follows :  1,  that  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  is  inoperative  and  void  against 
jthe  constitution,  but  is  an  abdication  by  the  state 
of  its  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  thence- 
forward the  state,  /«io  dt  »e,  ceases  to  exist,  and 
its  soil  becomes  a  territory,  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  congress ;  2,  that  secession  is  a 
usurpation,  and  action  under  it  is  without  legal 
support;  8,  that  the  suicide  of  a  stale  puts  an 
end  to  any  peculiar  institution  upheld  by  the 
state's  sole  authority;  4,  tliat  slavery  is  such  an 
institution;  6,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congreaq  to  put 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  legal  end  to  slavery;  6, 
that  any  recognition  of  slavery  is  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  rebellion;  7,  that  it  is  also  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  persons  who  have  been  made  free;  8, 
that,  as  the  allegiance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seceding  states  is  still  due  to  the  United  States,  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  is  equally  due  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  regardless  of  color,  class,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  9,  that  congress 
will  proceed  to  establish  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  "vacated  territory,"  taking  care 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  aU  the  inhabitants. 
The  essence  of  the  resolutions  is  the  idea  of  "  state 
suicide  ";  Uiat  no  territory  can  be  compelled  to  as- 


stune,  and  no  state  can  be  compelled  to  retain,  the 
public  rights  and  duties  of  a  state  against  its  will; 
that,  as  Brownson  expresses  it,  "a  territory  by 
coming  into  the  Union  becomes  a  state,  and  a 
state  by  going  out  of  the  Union  becomes  a  terri- 
tory." The  resolutions  were  never  formally  con- 
sidered or  adopted;  but  their  theory  remained, 
and  undoubtedly  colored  to  some  extent  the  final 
work  of  reconstruction.  —  4  TJie  Sletetu  Theory. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until  the  end 
of  reconstruction  but  two  parties  consistpntlj 
maintained  a  consistent  theory,  the  democratic 
party  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  (see  his  name).  The 
democratic  theory  has  already  been  given.  The 
Stevens  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  su.^ 
pension  of  the  constitution  in  any  part  of  the 
country  in  which  resistance  to  its  execution  vas 
too  strong  to  be  suppressed  by  peaceful  methnd«. 
He  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  resistance  suspended 
the  constitution  for  the  time;  that  it  could  not 
truly  be  said  that  the  constitution  and  laws  were 
in  force  where  they  could  not  be  enforced;  that 
the  termination  of  the  suspension  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  victorious  party;  that,  if  the  rebellion  was 
successful,  the  suspension  would  evidently  be  per- 
manent; and  that,  if  the  rebellion  waa  suppresHd, 
the  suspension  would  continue  until  the  law-mak- 
ing and  war-making  power  should  decide  that  the 
resistance  had  been  honestly  abandoned.  Here 
the  theory  shaded  into  the  indefinite ' '  war-power " 
(see  that  title).  But  it  differed  more  than  it  agreed. 
Republicans  generally  held  that  armies  were 
marching  and  battles  were  fought  and  states  were 
reconstructed  throughout  the  south  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  and  its  war  power,  and  they  were 
forced  to  strain  the  written  instrument  into  the 
most  extraordinary  shapes,  and  to  take  Imes  of 
action  which  were  radically  contradictory.  To 
cite  a  single  example;  unless  the  Kerpont  govern- 
ment was  the  legal  government  of  Virginia  in  1861, 
West  Virginia  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  state 
of  the  Union;  and  yet,  if  the  Fierpont  govern- 
ment was  legal  in  time  of  war,  its  reconstruction 
by  congress  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  was  un- 
warranted by  any  law.  But  both  these  contradic- 
tions were  accepted.  West  Virginia  was  retained 
as  a  state,  and  its  members  even  voted  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  parent  state  of  Virginia. 
All  this,  and  countless  other  contradictions,  were 
blotted  out  by  Stevens'  all-embracing  theory. 
From  it  he  never  swerved.  At  the  special  session 
of  July,  1861,  he  declared  it  as  follows:  "These 
rebels,  who  have  disregarded  and  set  at  defiance 
that  instrument,are,by  every  rule  of  law,estopp«l 
from  pleading  it  against  our  action.  There  must 
be  a  party  in  court  to  plead  it;  and  that  party, 
to  be  entitled  to  plead  it,  must  first  acknowl- 
edge its  supremacy,  or  he  has  no  business  to  be 
in  court  at  all.  Those  who  bring  in  this  pies 
here,  in  bar  of  our  action,  are  in  a  legal  sense  the 
advocates  of  rebels,  their  counselors  at  law;  they 
are  speaking  for  them,  not  for  us,  who  are  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action.  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  right  to  plead  at  all.    I  deny  that  they  have 
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any  standing  hi  court. "  For  this  reason  he  voted 
for  the  admissian  of  "West'Virginia,  while  he  still 
considered  the  Richmond  legislature  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  and  ridiculed  unsparingly  the 
action  of  "  the  highly  respectable  but  very  small 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,"  who  had  "assembled  together, 
disapproved  the  acts  of  Virginia,  and  with  the  ut- 
most self-complacency  called  themselves  Virgin- 
ia. "  In  the  same  way  he  voted  for  every  war  meas- 
ure without  leaving  any  unpleasant  precedents 
for  the  final  work  of  reconstruction.  Throughout 
the  war  his  views  were  always  repudiated  by  Col- 
fax and  other  leading  republicans,  and  he  said  in 
1868:  "  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  do  not  speak 
the  sentiments  of  this  side  as  a  party.  I  know, 
that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  always  been 
a  step  ahead  of  the  party  I  have  acted  with  in 
these  matters;  but  I  have  never  been  so  far  ahead 
but  that  the  members  of  the  party  have  overtaken 
me  and  gone  ahead,  and  they  will  again  overtake 
me  before  this  rebellion  is  ended.  They  will  find 
that  they  can  not  execute  the  constitution  in  the 
seceding  states;  that  it  is  a  total  nullity  there;  and 
that  this  war  must  be  carried  on  upon  principles 
wholly  independent  of  it."  Even  in  the  final 
proceu  of  rectmstruction  he  took  no  step  back- 
ward. In  his  theory  the  guarantee  clause  and 
the  other  constitutional  grounds  of  congrcfisional 
action  had  no  place.  Congress  had  omnipotent 
power,  because  the  seceding  states  had  repudi- 
ated the  constitution.  If  that  body  chose  to  offer 
mild  terms,  so  much  the  better  for  the  conquered; 
if  harsh,  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain.  Demo- 
cratic votes  aided  him  in  defeating  the  offer  of 
any  terms  until  his  own  party  was  so  near  him 
that  he  could  rejom  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  little 
in  fact  and  nothing  in  theory.  This  result  came 
about  in  December,  1866,  when  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  joint  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  re- 
bellions states;  and  from  that  time  much  of  the 
work  of  reconstruction  was  his  own,  modified  by 
the  restraining  infiuence  of  his  colleagues.  The 
fundamental  condition  of  negro  suffrage  was  one 
of  his  purposes,  but  he  persistently  advocated  even 
hardier  terms  of  peace.  In  a  speech  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  September,  1865,  he  proposed  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  rebels  worth  more  than 
$10,000  or  aOO  acres  of  land,  forty  acres  of  land 
to  be  given  to  each  f recdman,  and  the  balance, 
estimated  at  (3,500,000,000,  to  go  toward  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  He  supposed  that  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  whites  would  lose  their  property, 
while  nearly  all  southern  property  would  be  con- 
fiscated. This  proposition  was  never  formally 
considered,  but  it  made  Stevens  the  incarnation  of 
all  evil  in  the  eyes  of  southerners.  His  name  and 
bis  purposes  occur  in  the  debates  of  all  the  south- 
era  conventions  of  1865,  and  are  introduced  as  in- 
centives to  the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  presiden- 
tial policy. — 5.  The  Damt-  Wade  Plan.  The  adop- 
tion of  an  anti-slavery  policy  during  the  war  made 
Decenary  the  imposition  of  some  condition  on  re- 
coostmction;  and  this  condition  was  first  stated 
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in  the  presidential  plan  of  1868,  in  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  support  the  anti-slavery  proclamations  and 
laws,  as  well  as  the  constitution.  But,  if  any  such 
condition  could  be  imposed,  there  was  practically 
no  limit  in  theory  to  the  conditions  which  might 
be  imposed:  there  was  no  middle  ground  between 
unconditional  restoration  and  the  discretion  of  the 
conquering  government.  The  appearance  of  a 
condition  in  the  presidential  policy  was  there- 
fore the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  condi- 
tion in  congress  also.  In  the  president's  policy 
no  security  was  asked  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  reconstnictiont  beyond  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  tho  oversight  of  the  president,  and  the 
separate  action  of  the  houses  in  admitting  mem- 
bears.  To  fill  this  defect,  a  bill  was  privately 
drafted  in  1868,  reported  to  congress  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rebellious  states,  of  which  Hepry  Win- 
ter Davis  and  Benj.  F.  Wade  were  the  leaders, 
and  came  fairly  before  the  house,  March  ^,  1864. 
By  its  terms  the  president  was  to  appoint  pro- 
visional governors,  who  ware  to  enroll  the  iwhite 
citizens  through  the  aid  of  United  States  mar- 
shals. When  a  majority  of  these  citizens  in  any 
state  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
were  to  hold  a  state  convention,  excluding  from 
voting  or  being  delegates,  all  confederate  ofiSce- 
bolders  and  all  who  had  voluntarily  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States.  The  constitution  was 
to  repudiate  the  rebel  debt,  abolish  slavery,  and 
prohibit  the  higher  military  and  civil  o£9ce-hoid- 
ers  of  the  state  and  confederacy  from  voting  for 
or  serving  as  governors  or  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. When  this  was  done,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor was  to  notify  the  president;  when  the  assent 
of  congress  was  obtained,  the  president  was  to 
recognize  the  new  government  by  proclamation; 
and  then  senators  and  representatives  were  to  be 
admitted.  It  declared  forever  free  the  slaves  in 
seceding  states,  and  made  the  holding  of  any 
such  person  in  slavery  an  offense  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  there  was  still  no  at- 
tempt to  introduce  negro  suffrage.  The  bill  was 
defended  on  the  ground  tha:t  "we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  a  military  usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  state  governments,  and  our  success 
will  be  the  overthrow  of  all  semblance  of  govern- 
ment in  the  rebel  states.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  will  then  be  in  fact  the  only  gov- 
ernment existing  in  those  states,  and  it  will  be 
charged  to  guarantee  them  republican  govern- 
ments. When  military  opposition  shall  have  been 
suppressed,  not  merely  paralyzed,  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  pushed  back,  but  gone,  then  call  upon 
the  people  to  reorganize  in  their  own  way  a  repub- 
lican government  in  the  form  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Stat«s  can  agree  to,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  we  think  essential  to  our  permanent 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  revival  hereafter  of  the 
rebellion."  Its  basis  was  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  final  congressional  plan:  that  of  a  war 
measure  passed,  if  not  beUo  flagranU,  at  least  helio 
7u>n  eeMante.  Its  advocates  objected  to  the  presi- 
dent's phm  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  "  pro- 
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posed  no  guardianship  of  the  United  States  over 
the  reorganization  of  state  govemments,  no  law 
to  prescribe  who  shall  vote,  no  civil  functionaries 
to  see  that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed,  no  su- 
pervising authority  to  control  and  judge  of  the 
elections."  These  defects  the  Davis-Wade  bill 
proposed  to  rectify  by  the  introduction  of  the 
local  machinery  of  marshals,  and  the  final  authoi^ 
ity  and  assent  or  rejection  of  congress.  But  who 
or  what  was  to  prevent  reconstructed  govern- 
ments, after  the  admission  of  their  senators  and 
representatives,  from  amending  their  constitu- 
tions and  eliminating  the  conditions  of  recon- 
struction? Here  was  the  weak  point  of  the  bill, 
which  congress  finally  endeavored  to  strengthen 
in  1867  by  negro  suffrage  and  constitutional 
amendment.  — The  bill  was  passed  by  the  house, 
May  4,  by  a  vote  of  tS  to  59,  but  did  not  come 
up  in  the  senate  until  July  1.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  session  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  but  the 
president  refused  to  sign  it  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  examine  it.  July  8, 
1864,  he  issued  a  proclamation  explaining  and 
defending  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  bill. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Wade  replied  in  a  counter 
proclamation  "to  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment." They  had  read  the  president's  proclama- 
tion "  without  surprise,  but  not  without  indigna- 
tion." They  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  tiie 
substance  of  this  bill  had  been  before  the  presi- 
dent for  more  than  a  year  for  consideration;  that 
he  himself  had  intrigued  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  obtain  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
sign  it;  that  senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  had 
written  to  the  Louisiana  authorities  that  the  house 
bill  would  be  held  as  long  as  possible  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  finally  killed  by  a  pocket  veto;  that  the 
president's  persistence  in  his  own  plan,  and  his 
hostility  to  that  of  congress,  were  both  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  use,  if  necessary,  the  electoral 
votes  of  Loidsiana  and  Arkansas  to  secure  his 
own  election  in  November,  and  that  an  abortive 
military  expedition  into  Florida  had  the  same  ob- 
ject; and  they  ask,  "if  those  votes  turn  the  bal- 
ance in  his  favor,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
competitor,  defeated  by  such  means,  will  ac- 
quiesce?" In  conclusion  they  warn  the  president 
that  their  support  "is  of  a  cause,  and  not  of  a 
num;  that  the  authority  of  congress  is  paramoimt 
and  must  be  respected;  and  that,  if  he  wishes 
their  support,  he  must  confine  himself  to  his  ex- 
ecutive duties,  to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the 
laws,  to  suppress  armed  rebellion  by  arms,  and 
leave  political  reorganization  to  congress."  In 
the  following  session  the  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  house,  but  it  was  already  obsolete, 
and  was  laid  on  the  tabic.  Instead  of  it,  the  bill 
of  1865  (see  El^ctobs,  V.)  forbade  the  count- 
ing of  electoral  votes  from  any  of  the  seceding 
states,  for  the  reason  that  their  inhabitants  had 
rebelled,  and  that  the  states  were  "in  such  con- 
dition "  that  no  valid  election  could  be  held.  The 
phrase  q\ioted  was  a  compromise  between  the 
views  of  those  who  wished  to  except  Louisiaiut 


from  the  list  of  states  excluded,  and  of  those  who 
wished  to  declare  explicitly  that  all  the  states  (in- 
cluding Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia) were  "  still  in  such  state  of  rebellion  "in 
November,  1864.  Electoral  votes  were  sent  by 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  but  were  rejected  un- 
der the  law.  Thus  the  whole  question  was  still 
left  in  suspension,  and  the  war  ended  with  no 
other  preparation  for  reconstruction  than  the  pol- 
icy wliich  Lincoln  bad  inaugurated,  and  Johnson 
was  to  carry  into  general  effect.  —  6.  The  Cm- 
greuumai  Plan.  The  acceptance  of  the  presiden- 
tial policy  by  the  state  conventions  of  southern 
whites  was  so  swift  that  northern  democrats,  be- 
fore the  end  of  July,  1865,  generally  supported 
the  whole  scheme  as  the  best  practical  fonn  of 
"  restoration,"  taking  the  changes  in  state  consti- 
tutions as  the  voluntary  act  of  the  states,  not  u 
conditions  imposed  by  the  president.  The  reso- 
lutions of  successive  state  conventions  of  18(5 
show  constant  change.  Democratic  resolutions 
grow  steadily  stronger  in  their  approval  of  the 
presidential  policy.  Republican  resolutions  grow 
steadily  more  reserved  in  their  approval  of  the 
president  and  his  policy,  and  steadily  stronger  in 
their  approval  of  "impartial  suffrage"  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  reconstruction  and  recog- 
nition of  seceding  state  governments.  For  this 
change  in  the  republican  position,  there  was  nn- 
doubtedly  party  reason.  Stevens  said  frankly  in 
1867:  "White  union  men  are  in  a  minority  in 
each  of  those  states.  With  them  the  blacks  would 
act  in  a  body,  form  a  majority,  control  the  states, 
and  protect  themselves.  It  would  insure  the  as- 
cendency of  the  union  party,  for  I  believe,  on 
my  conscience,  that  on  the  continued  ascendency 
of  that  party  depends  the  safety  of  this  great  na- 
tion." But  this  reason  alone,  however  it  might 
have  controlled  the  policy  of  the  party,  could 
never  have  made  that  policy  a  success:  it  could 
never  have  carried  as  it  did  the  elections  of  1866, 
the  very  crisis  of  congressional  reconstructioD. 
The  controlling  reason  will  b«  found  in  the  con- 
stant irritation  kept  up  by  the  general  cast  of  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  freedmen  by  the  recon- 
structed legislatures  of  1865-6,  supplemented  by 
the  indiscreet,  unconciliating  and  Inflammatory 
tone  of  the  president  himself.  — In  regard  to  mar- 
riage and  testimony  or  standing  in  court,  most  of 
the  southern  legislation  was  alike.  Former  slaves, 
who  had  cohabited  as  man  and  wife  were  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  married,  but  marriage  be- 
tween the  two  races  was  forbidden  under  penal- 
ties. Negroes  were  to  sue  and  be  sued  like  whites. 
The  testimony  of  a  negro  was  only  to  be  received 
in  cases  where  a  negro  should  sue  a  white,  where 
a  white  had  injured  a  negro,  or  where  the  rights 
of  a  negro  were  in  question,  always  provided  that 
the  testimony  offered  was  essential  to  the  case. 
Contracts  between  blacks  and  whites  were  to  be 
void  unless  put  in  writing  and  witnessed  by  a 
white  man.  A  benevolent  exception  should  be 
noticed  In  the  law  of  Virginia,  that  contracts  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  were  not  to  be  binding 
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■uprnt  tks  Naek  unless  put  in  writing  before  a  mag- 
istnte  and  fully  explained  by  him.  The  criminal 
laws  were  generally  fair  and  equal.ezcept  that  rape 
of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro  was  made  punishable 
by  death.  In  many  minor  points  this  species  of 
l^^lation  was  no  doubt  objectionable.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  and  considered  as  the  work  of  men  who 
had  within  a  year  been  absolute  masters  of  the 
freedmen,  and  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
control  by  war  and  conquest,  it  must  be  conceded 
tliat  it  exhibits  remarkable  self-control,  public 
spirit  and  equity.  —  The  case  was  very  different 
with  the  yagrancy  and  stay  laws  passed  by  most 
of  tlie  southern  legislatures.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  the  proclamation  of  1868  made  "  no 
objection  "  to  a  temporary  regulation  of  the  status 
of  tlie  freedmen,  "  as  a  laboring,  landless,  home- 
less class."  On  this  subject  the  legislation  of 
!North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  was  com- 
paratively nnobjectionable.  The  Virginia  act  de- 
clared all  persons  vagrants  who  refused  to  work 
for  the  wages  common  and  usual  in  the  place 
where  they  lived,  or  who  broke  a  contract  with 
an  employer,  and  in  the  latter  case  authorized"  the 
employer  to  work  the  runaway  an  additional 
month,  with  ball  and  chain,  if  necessary.  The 
act  was  revoked  by  Oen.  Terry,  Jan.  24,  1888,  for 
the  reason  that  combinations  of  employers  were 
reducing  wages  below  a  fair  rate,  and  Uien  pun- 
ishing as  vagrants  the  laborers  who  refused  to 
accept  them.  The  most  comprehensive  system 
was  that  of  Mississippi,  passed  at  various  times 
daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  November,  188S. 
Negroes  who  were  orphans  or  unsupported  were 
to  be  apprenticed  until  the  ages  of  twenty-one  for 
males  and  eighteen  for  females,  and  the  masters 
were  to  have  power  to  inflict "  moderate  corporal 
chastisement,"  and  to  recapture  fugitives.  Ne- 
groes, or  whites  habitually  associating  with  ne- 
groes, were  declared  vagrants  if  they  had  no 
lawful  employment,  or  assembled  themselves  to- 
gether unlawfully.  They  were  to  be  arrested  and 
fined,  and,  if  unable  to  p&j  the  fine,  were  to  be 
hired  out  to  the  bidder  who  would  pay  the  fine 
for  the  shortest  term  of  service.  The  evidence 
of  a  "lawful  employment "  was  to  be  the  negro's 
written  contract  for  labor,  or  his  license  from  a 
mayor  or  police  board  to  do  job  work.  These, 
renewed  annually,  were  to  serve  as  a  pass:  with- 
out tliem  the  negro  was  a  self-confessed  vagrant. 
All  the  laws  respecting  crimes  committed  by 
"slaves,  free  negroes  or  mulaltoes,"  were  re- 
enacted,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
against  "freedmen,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes." 
Any  negro  who  "  carried  arms  without  a  license, 
committed  riots,  routs,  affrays,  trespasses,  mali- 
doos  mischiefs  or  cruel  treatment  to  animals, 
wditious  speeches,  insulting  gestures,  language  or 
Ids,  or  assaults  on  any  person,  or  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  or  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  without  a  license  from 
tome  regularly  ordained  church,"  was  to  lie  fined, 
sod  hired  out  if  unable  to  pay.  Any  laborer  who 
sboold  bteak  his  contract,  and  leave  his  employer, 


was  to  be  arrested  and  returned  to  his  labor,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  arrest  were  to  be  deducted 
from  the  runaway's  wages.  Any  attempt  to  en- 
tice a  contract  laborer  from  his  employer  was 
made  a  finable  misdemeanor.  The  fundamental 
features  of  the  Mississippi  code,  its  application  of 
the  vagrant  laws  to  recalcitrant  laborers,  its  hir- 
ing out  of  those  unable  to  pay  fines,  and  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  enticing  away  of  laborers,  were 
adopted  by  Florida,  Alabama  and  Ocorgia;  but 
none  of  them  had  by  any  means  so  comprehensive 
*a  negro  code.  In  December,  1805,  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  a  vagrant  code  much  like  that  of 
Mississippi,  but  with  some  features  of  its  own. 
Persons  of  color  (defined  as  persons  with  more 
than  one-eighth  negro  blood)  were  not  to  pursue 
any  trade,  business  or  occupation,  other  than  that 
of  husbandry  or  contract  service,  without  paying 
a  fee  of  $100  a  year  if  a  shopkeeper  or  peddler, 
or  $10  a  year  if  a  meclianic,  for  a  license;  and 
they  were  not  to  sell  any  farm  product  without 
written  license  to  sell.  It  was  made  felony  for 
any  person  of  color  to  attempt  rape  upon  a  white 
woman;  for  any  person  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation from  the  state  to  return  before  the  end 
of  his  term;  or  for  any  person  to  steal  a  horse,  a 
mule,  or  cotton  packed  in  a  bale  ready  for  mar- 
ket. No  negro  was  to  enter  the  state  to  reside 
there  without  giving  bonds  for  his  good  behavior 
and  support.  The  whole  code  of  laws  was  re- 
voked by  Oen.  Sickles,  Jan.  17, 1886.  The  Lou- 
isiana law,  in  December,  1866,  required  "agri- 
cultural laboren  "  to  make  written  contracts  for 
a  year's  labor  before  Jan.  10  in  each  year,  and 
forbade  the  laborer  to  leave  his  place  of  employ- 
ment before  the  end  of  his  time  of  service,  unless 
by  consent  of  his  employer,  or  on  account  of 
harsh  treatment  or  breach  of  contract  by  the  em- 
ployer. Refusal  to  work  out  the  time  of  contract 
was  to  be  punished  by  forced  labor  on  public 
works,  unless  the  offender  should  consent  to  re- 
turn to  his  labor.  Runaways  from  an  employer 
were  declared  vagrants,  and  were  to  be  hired  out 
for  not  more  tlian  twelve  months,  the  employer 
having  the  preference,  and  the  wages  to  go  to  the 
poor  fund.  An  aggravation  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  status  of  the  two  races  was  presented 
in  those  states  in  which  suits  of  the  employer 
against  the  laborer  were  decided  summarily  by 
arrest  and  hiring  out:  at  the  same  time  "stay 
laws"  operated  to  postpone  execution  of  judg- 
ment in  suits  at  law  for  one,  two,  three  cr  more 
years  for  different  fractions  of  the  judgment  debt, 
so  that  a  laborer  had  little  prospect  of  satisfaction 
from  a  suit  against  an  employer.  —  Such  legisla- 
tion as  this  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  seceding  states  by  congress.  It 
forced  a  very  fair  observer  to  conclude,  in  1865, 
that,  if  they  should  "get  the  troops  away  and 
the  states  into  congress,  three-fourths  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state  [Georgia]  would  vote  for  such  a 
penal  code  as  would  practically  reduce  half  the 
negroes  to  slavery  in  less  than  a  year."  In  the 
northern  states  it  came  to  be  generally  believed 
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that  this  was  the  deliberate  southern  policy;  and 
this  belief  carried  with  it  a  majority  Teady  to 
support  congress  in  any  counteracting  policy 
whatever,  no  matter  how  radical.  Not  ttiat  the 
vagrant  laws  worked  any  great  harm  in  practice: 
when  they  were  not  formally  suspended  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power,  the  officers  of  the 
freedmen's  bureau  (see  that  title)  withheld  from 
state  courts  the  cognizance  of  cases  in  which 
freedmen  were  interested.  They  served,  then, 
only  as  an  irritation;  and  the  utter  futility  of  the 
irritation  only  makes  its  folly  the  more  glaring. 
And  it  was  accompanied  by  other  irritations, 
smaller,  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  effective.  Almost 
the  first  business  of  the  reconstructed  legislatures, 
still  existing  only  under  military  sufferance,  was 
to  pass  acts  laying  special  taxes,  or  setting  aside 
portions  of  the  state's  income,  for  pensioning 
confederate  soldiers,  widows  and  orphans;  to  pass 
resolutions  demanding  the  pardon  of  leading  con- 
federates; and  to  change  the  names  of  counties 
to  honor  their  captured  chieftains.  In  the  state 
conventions,  highly  injudicious  language  had  been 
used  by  a  few  of  the  more  violent  delegates;  and, 
though  few  of  these  delegates  had  been  warlike 
during  the  war,  their  utterances  were  quotable. 
Further,  the  peculiar  action  of  the  North  Caro- 
Una,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia  conventions, 
which  "repealed"  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
instead  of  declaring  it  null  and  void,  was  impru- 
dent, to  say  the  least.  If  it  is  prudent  to  build  a 
bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  it  is  infinitely 
more  advisable  to  avoid  irritating  a  victorious 
enemy  who  is  disposed  to  be  at  peace.  — Before 
congress  met,  in  December,  1865,  the  mass  of  legis- 
lation above  summarized  had  fairly  taken  shape; 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  look  toward  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  it  had  already 
swung  the  whole  republican  party  into  opposition 
to  the  presidential  policy.  The  elections  of  1804 
had  given  the  republicans  a  majority  of  40  to  11 
in  the  senate,  and  145  to  40  in  the  house ;  and 
southern  vagrant  laws  and  similar  legislation  liad 
at  last  brought  this  majority  abreast  of  Stevens 
and  made  him  its  leader,  as  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1868.  The  first  step  was  taken  on 
the  opening  day  in  the  house,  when  the  clerk, 
McPheison,  in  calling  the  roll,  declined  to  call 
the  names  of  any  of  the  seceding  states,  even  of 
Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  He  refused 
to  state  his  reasons,  unless  by  desire  of  the  house. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  a  speaker,  Ste- 
vens oiTered  the  concurrent  resolution  which  con- 
tained the  essence  of  reconstruction:  that  a  joint 
committee  of  nine  representatives  and  six  senators 
should  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  seceding 
states,  and  report  whether  any  of  them  were 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  house;  that, 
until  the  committee  should  report  and  their  report 
should  be  finally  acted  on  by  congress,  no  mem- 
ber should  be  received  by  either  house  from  any 
of  said  states;  and  that  all  papers  relating  to  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  with- 
out debate.    On  this  pregnant  resolution  he  called 


for  the  previous  question  ;  debate  was  shut  nil, 
and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  'a  party  vole. 
This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  presi- 
dential policy,  under  which  the  two  homes  were 
only  to  decide  separately  upon  admission  of  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  more  cautious  soiate,  Dec  IS, 
struck  out  the  last  two  of  its  three  features.  The 
house  agreed,  Dec.  14,  but  pledged  itself  againct 
any  admissions  imtil  the  committee  should  report 
Jan.  8,  1866,  the  house  further  resolved  that  the 
troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  seceding 
states  until  the  two  houses  should  direct  their 
withdrawal.  The  chasm  between  the  president 
and  the  majority  in  congress  rapidly  grew  wider. 
Feb.  20,  Stevens  again  brought  up  his  fundamea- 
tal  idea  in  a  "  concurrent  resolution  concerning  tbe 
insurrectionary  states."  It  resolved,  in  order  to 
close  agitation  and  quiet  the  uncertainty  in  the 
south,  that  no  senator  or  representative  shonkl  be 
admitted  by  either  house  until  congress  shoald 
declare  the  state  entitled  to  representation.  This 
was  passed  at  once  under  the  previous  question. 
March  3,  the  senate  passed  it,  and  the  manner, 
though  not  the  exact  method,  of  reconstruction, 
was  settled,  so  far  as  congress  could  then  settle  it 
—  It  was  by  this  time  an  open  secret  that  thoe 
was  a  very  decided  disagreement  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  party  which  had  elected 
him.  Had  Lincoln  been  one  of  the  partieB  to  the 
disagreement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ad- 
justment of  ideas  would  have  been  arranged: 
Johnson  preferred  to  declare  war.  The  occasion 
was  found,  Feb.  22,  two  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  definitive  resolution  by  the  house.  A  Wish- 
ington  mass  meeting  sent  a  conunittee  to  the  pres- 
ident with  resolutions  approving  his  policy.  In 
his  reply  he  passed  beyond  the  arguments  t» 
which  be  had  hithejto  ctmflned  himself  in  public 
speeches,  the  necessity  for  conciliation,  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and 
the  right  of  states  to  representation.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  congfess,  as  having  transferred 
its  powers  to  "an  irresponsible  central  direcloiy" 
(the  leaders  of  the  republican  caucus);  he  named 
Stevens,  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  as  tbe 
leading  northern  disunionista;  and  he  even  taunt- 
ed his  opponents  with  their  cowardly  unwilling- 
ness "to  effect  the  removal  of  the  preadential  ob- 
stacle otherwise  than  through  tbe  hands  of  tlie 
assassin."  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  language 
in  the  provocative  speeches  of  several  of  the  rad- 
ical republicans  in  and  out  of  congress.  By  re- 
plying in  this  fashion,  the  president  only  played 
into  the  hands  of  opponents  who  never  gave  away 
a  point  in  the  game.  He  auned  at  the  Stereos 
faction,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
whole  mass  of  the  republican  representation. 
Thereafter,  there  was  no  possibility  of  co-oper»r 
tion  between  the  president  and  this  congress. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  many  amendments 
to  the  constitution  had  been  proposed,  intended 
to  void  the  rebel  debt,  and  secure  the  riglils  of 
freedmen,  that  is,  to  counteract  the  southern  I^- 
islation  of  1865-6.    One  of  them,  afterward  clabo- 
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rated  into  section  two  of  the  14th  amendment, 
was  paaeed  bj  the  house,  Jan.  81,  1866,  but  failed 
to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  senate.    The 
qieech  of  Feb.  83  not  only  brought  the  senate  to 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution:  it  made  con- 
stitutional amendment  possible  as  well.     April 
30,  Stevens  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  a  bill  providing,  that,  when  this 
amendment  should  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, any  seceding  state  which  had  ratified  the 
amendment,  and  altered  its  constitution  in  con- 
formity therewith,  should  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation at  once.    The  amendment  was  that  which 
in  June  became  the  14th  amendment.    (See  Con- 
sTTTunQN.)    It  differed  from  the  latter  in  three 
essential  points:  1,  it  had  not  the  flrst  sentence  of 
section  one,  deciding  who  are  "  citizens  of  the 
United  States";  3,  section  three  forbade  all  per- 
sons who  had  voluntarily  taken  part  in  the  rebell- 
ion iiota  voting  for  members  of  congress  or  for 
electors  before  July  4,  1870;  and  8,  it  had  not  the 
flrst  sentence  of  section  four,  declaring  the  valid- 
ity of  the  national  debt.    But  the  substance  of  sec- 
tion three  of  the  amendment,  as  Anally  adopted, 
disqualifying  certain  classes  of  leaders  from  hold- 
ing office,  was  contained  in  a  separate  bill  re- 
ported by  Stevens  at  the  same  time,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole  plan.    In  the  house  the 
amendment  was  passed  March  10,  by  a  party  vote, 
nnder  the  previous  question.    In  the  senate  it 
was  debated  until  Jime  8,  when  it  was  passed, 
haviog  been  altered  into  its  present  form,  and  the 
subetance  of  the  house  disqualifying  bill  having 
been  substituted  for  the  original  third  section. 
June  13,  the  bouse  concurred  with  the  senate's  al- 
terations, and  the  amendment  was  proposed.    This 
may  be  considered  as  closing  the  flrst  stage  of  re- 
construction by  congress.    The  terms  now  offered 
to  the  seceding  states  were  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment,  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt, 
disqualification  of  the  specified  classes  of  confed- 
erate leaders  tuitil  they  should  be  pardoned  by 
congress,  and  a  grant  to  congress  of  power  to 
maintain  the  civil  rights  of  the  freedmen.    There 
was  no  effort  to  control  suffrage  within  the  state; 
<mlj  an  effort  to  induce  the  states  to  grant  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  thus  increase  their  representation 
in  congress.  —  While  this  perfecting  of  the  first 
congressional  plan  was  going  on,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  president  and  congress  had  gradually 
become  open  and  bitter.     A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  f  reedmen's  bureau  (see 
that  title)  in  resisting  southern  legislation,  was 
passed  and  vetoed;  and  as  the  second  vote  upon 
the  vetoed  bill  took  place,  in  the  senate,  Feb.  31, 
before  the  president's  declaration  of  war,  it  did 
not  secure  a  two-thirds  vote.    The  veto  of  the 
civil  lights  bin  (see  that  title)  in  March  met  a  differ- 
ent fate :  the  bill  was  passed  at  once  in  both  houses 
l^  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  and  became  law. 
A  similar  result  took  place  upon  the  veto  of  a  sec- 
ond and  still  more  stringent  freedmen's  bureau 
bill  in  July ;  and,  when  congress  adjourned,  it 
wss  very  certain  that  the  southern  vagrant  laws 


had  as  yet  no  chance  of  practical  enforcement. 
Before  the  adjournment,  Tennessee  (see  that  state) 
was  restored  to  representation  by  joint  resolution, 
July  34,  the  senate  so  amending  the  preamble  as 
to  state  that  "said  state  can^only  be  restored  to  its 
former  political  relations  in  the  Union  by  consent 
of  the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States." 
Evidently,  the  president  had  been  so  poor  a  strat- 
egist that  he  had  only  succeeded  in  putting  him- 
self, for  the  present,  outside  of  the  "  law-making 
power  "  which  was  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Everything  depended  on  the  result  of  the 
congressional  elections  of  the  autumn,  which  were 
to  decide  whether  the  two-thirds  republican  ma- 
jority in  congress  would  be  continued  after  March 
8  following.  —  As  one  of  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  autumn  campaign,  the  majority  ot 
the  committee  of  fifteen  presented  a  report,  June 
18,  1866,  with  a  great  mass  of  testimony  going  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  disloyalty  in  the  seceding 
states.  The  report  asserted  that  the  seceding 
states  in  1860-61  had  deliberately  abolished  thek 
state  governments  and  constitutions,  so  far  as 
these  connected  them  with  the  Union;  had  repudi- 
ated the  constitution,  and  renounced  their  repre- 
sentation; that  as  the  constitution  acted  on  indi- 
viduals, not  on  states,  the  people  were  still  bound 
to  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  had  abol- 
ished their  state  governments;  that  the  war  could 
not  be  considered  as  terminated  when  the  people 
of  the  seceding  states  yielded  "  an  unwilling  ad- 
mission of  the  unwelcome  fact "  of  their  inability 
to  resist  longer;  and  that  it  was  an  essential  con- 
dition that  such  guarantees  of  future  security 
should  be  given  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
law-making  power,  which,  in  the  law  of  1861,  had 
recognized  the  existence  of  rebellion.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  not  quite  the  theory  of  either 
Sumner  or  Stevens :  unlike  the  former,  it  consid- 
ered the  states  as  existing,  though  their  govern- 
ments were  in  a  condition  of  suspended  anima' 
tion;  \inlike  the  latter,  it  maintained  the  continued 
existence  and  force  of  the  constitution  in  the  so- 
ceding  states.  Practically,  however,  it  agreed 
with  both,  in  that  it  made  congress  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  guarantees  of  peace.  —  The  presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  had  not  spent  the  winter 
in  idleness.  Early  in  the  year  a  "  national  union 
club  "  had  been  formed  in  Washington,  composed 
mainly  of  republican  supporters  of  the  presidential 
policy.  Its  executive  committee,  June  35,  issued 
a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia, Aug.  14,  to  be  composed  of  northern 
delegates,  representing  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
vote  of  1864,  and  of  southern  delegates  who  would 
unite  with  the  former  in  supporting  the  presi- 
dential policy.  July  4,  the  democratic  members 
of  congress  issued  an  address  approving  the  pro- 
posed convention.  A  request  to  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  for  their  approval  was  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  three  of  them  (see  AmnsiSTBA- 
TIONB,  XX.)  the  rest  were  as  yet  a  unit  in  support 
of  the  president.  The  convention  met  as  pro- 
posed, John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  being  tempo- 
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rary  chairman,  senator  Doollttle,  of- Wisconsin, 
president,  and  Henry  J.  Kaymond,  of  New  York 
(cliainnan  of  the  republican  national  committee), 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  The 
resolutions  fully  sustjiincd  the  president  and  his 
policy.  The  somewhat  theatrical  entrance  of  the 
delegates  to  the  building,  headed  by  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  enabled 
its  opponents  to  give  it  the  nick-name  of  the 
"  arm-in-arm  convention."  But  it  was  certainly 
a  well-contrived  political  movement,  and  the  first 
prospects  of  its  effectiveness  are  shown  by  the 
anger  aroused  against  its  supposed  contrivers, 
Seward  and  Raymond.  The  latter  was  expelled 
by  the  republican  national  committee,  and  the 
former  was  specially  denounced  in  almost  every 
republican  platform.  —  With  the  first  prospects 
of  success,  however,  the  president's  public  lan- 
guage became  more  indiscreet  than  ever.  In  his 
answer  to  the  committee  which  brought  him  the 
Philadelphia  resolutions  he  said:  "  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  one  department  of  the  government  every 
effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  liannony  in  the  Union.  We  have  seen 
hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it 
were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  but  in  fact  a  con- 
gress of  only  part  of  the  states.,  We  have  seen 
this  congress  assume  and  pretend  to  be  for  the 
Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended  to  per- 
petuate disunion,  and  make  a  disruption  of  the 
states  inevitable."  Indeed,  his  pugnacity  had 
so  far  gained  the  upper  hand  of  his  discretion 
that  he  even  gratified  his  congressional  opponents 
by  descending  personally  into  the  arena.  He 
chose  this  most  inopportune  of  all  seasons  for  an 
excursion  to  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  comer-stone  of  the  Douglas  monument. 
Starting  Aug.  28,  with  a  large  party,  includ- 
ing three  of  his  cabinet.  General  Grant,  Admi- 
ral Farragut,  and  others,  he  made  speeches  at 
various  points  from  New  York  city  to  Qhicago, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  Sept.  8;  and  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  speeches  grew  worse  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  alleged  that  his  opponents 
hired  men  to  irritate  and  provoke  him  to  indiscre- 
tions; but  such  a  political  manoeuvre  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  An  extract  from  his  Cleveland 
speech  of  Sept.  8  will  serve  as  evidence  that  the 
president's  own  temper  was  the  source  of  a  large 
part  of  the  scandalous  interchange  of  vitupera- 
tion between  himself  and  his  audiences,  which 
disgraced  his  progress:  "  I  came  here  as  I  was 
passing  along,  and  have  been  called  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views,  and  ascertaining, 
if  we  could,  who  was  wrong.  [Cries  of  '  It's 
you.']  Who  can  come  and  place  his  finger  on 
one  pledge  I  ever  violated,  or  one  principle  I  ever 
proved  false  to?  [A  voice,  'How  f^bout  New 
Orleans?'  Another  voice,  'Hang  Jeff.  Davis.'] 
Hang  Jeff.  Davis,  he  says.  [Cries  of  'No,'  and 
'  Down  with  him.']  Hang  Jeff.  Davis,  he  says. 
[A  voice,  'Hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell 
Phillips.']    Hang  Jeff.  Davis.    Why  do  n't  you 


hang  him  ?  [Cries  of  '  Give  us  the  opportunity.'} 
Have  n't  you  got  the  court?  Have  n't  you  got 
the  attorney  general  ?  [A  voice,  '  Who  is  yonr 
chief  justice  who  has  refused  to  eit  upon  the 
trial? ']  I  am  not  the  chief  justice.  I  am  not 
the  prosecuting  attorney.  [Cheers.]  I  am  not 
the  jury.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  called 
upon  your  congress  that  is  trying  to  lireak  up  tb& 
government — [cheers,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
hisses.  Great  confusion.  '  Do  n't  get  mad,  Andy.'] 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  '  Whom  tht 
gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.'  Did 
your  congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried? 
[Three  cheers  for  congress.]  •  •  [A  voice, 
'Traitor.']  I  wish  I  could  see  that  man.  I  would 
bet  you  now,  that,  if  the  light  fell  on  your  face, 
cowardice  and  treachery  would  be  seen  in  it 
Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where  I  can  see 
you.  [Shouts  of  laughter.]  "  The  colloquies  be- 
tween the  president  and  his  hearers  grew  more 
unpleasant  as  the  trip  went  on,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  the  president  continued  spewing,  and 
playing  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  to  the 
end.  — July  SO,  1866,  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  reconstruction  committee  received  an  un- 
expected indorsement.  An  attempt  was  made  on 
that  day  to  revise  the  constitution  of  I^uisiaDa 
(see  that  state)  by  reassembling  the  adjourned 
convention  of  1864,  in  New  Orleans.  The  con- 
vention's leaders  are  described  by  the  militaiy 
commander,  Sheridan,  as  "intemperate  political 
agitators  and  revolutionary  men,"  whom  he  him- 
self intended  to  arrest  on  the  first  overt  act 
against  the  public  peace.  But  the  city  authorities, 
saved  him  the  trouble,  dispersing  the  convention 
"with  firearms,  clubs  and  knives,  in  amanoer," 
says  Sheridan,  "so  unnecessary  and  atrodoos  aa- 
to  compel  me  to  say  that  it  was  murder."  Aboat 
forty  whites  and  blacks  were  thus  killed,  and  16iy 
wounded.  When  the  smoke  of  the  congressional 
elections  had  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the 
republican  majority  had  hardly  been  changed  in 
numbers:  in  the  next  congress  it  would  be  43  to 
12  in  the  senate,  and  148  to  48  in  the  houae.  Thi» 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  override  the  presi- 
dent's veto,  and  continue  to  keep  the  president 
out  of  reckoning  as  part  of  the  "  law-making 
power."  In  pertonnd  the  new  majority  was  still 
more  pronounced  and  united  than  the  old  major- 
ity in  opposition  to  the  presidential  policy.— 
When  congress  met  in  December,  1886,  the  ma- 
jority came  as  victors,  not  as  combatants;  and 
their  first  and  natural  impulse  was  to  superadd 
punitive  damages.  Their  first  terms,  of  June, 
had  been  rejected:  the  defeated  party  was  now  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  the  refusal  in  the  impodtioa 
of  negro  suffrage  upon  reconstruction.  "11118  liad 
always  been  an  essential  featiue  of  the  Sumner 
and  Stevens  programmes,  but  now  for  the  finl 
time  the  party  majority  was  united  by  stress  of 
conflict  in  support  of  it.  An  effort,  was  at  caice 
made  to  impeach  the  president,  but  it  at  first  wa» 
abortive.  (Sec  Imfeachx^htb,  VL)  The  lepub- 
lican  caucus  at  once  took  place  aa  the  practical 
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governing  body  of  the  nation.    It  requested  the 
senate  to  reject  the  appointments  made  by  the 
president  for  political  reasons  during  the  recess, 
and  its  executive  committee  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare business  for  congress.    The  committee  rap- 
idly reported  several  bills,  which  were  passed  un- 
der the  previous  question.    1.  The  act  of  Jan. 
22,  1867,  directed  succeeding  congresses  to  meet 
at  noon  of  March  4.    This  was  to  prevent  the 
president  from  finjoying  any  nine  months  inter- 
regnum in  future.    2.  The  act  of  Feb.  19  directed 
the  clerk  of  the  house  to  make  out  the  roll  of 
representatives  elected  to  the  next  congress,  and 
to  place  thereon  the  names  of  only  such  states  as 
were  represented  in  the  next  preceding  congress. 
This  was  to  anticipate  the  possible  formation  of 
a  paeudo  congress,  composed  of  northern  demo- 
crats and  southern  *cl{dmant8,  which  might  be 
formed  and  recognized  by  the  president.    8.  The 
tenure  of  office  act  (see  Tentike  of  Office)  lim- 
ited the  president's  power  of  removal,  which  had 
been  made  a  political  weapon  during  the  campaign. 
4.  The  advanced  feeling  on  the  subject  of  suf- 
frage was  shown  in  the  passage  of  acts  establish- 
ing universal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Jan.  8,  in  the  territories,  Jan.  24,  and  in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  Feb.  9,  the  first 
and  third  being  passed  over  the  veto.    (See  also 
COLORADO.)    6.  In  passing  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  February,  a  section  was  added  which 
piactically  took  the  command  of  the  army  from 
the  president,  gave  it  to  Qea.  Qrant,  and  made 
him  irremovable.    (See  Ridbbb.)    This  step  was 
indefensible  on  any  theory.    All  these  measures, 
however,  were  only  adjuncts  of  the  real  business 
of  the  session,  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  —  Between    October,    1866,   and 
February,  1867,  the  legislatures  of  aU  the  seced- 
ing states,  except  Tennessee,  rejected  the  14th 
amendment  by  votes  nearly  or  quite  unanimous. 
This  action  had  a  double  result:  as  a  final  rejec- 
tion of  the  first  terms  of  reconstruction,  it  made 
subsequent  terms  more  severe;  and,  as-it  showed 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  by  three-fourths  of 
the  (then)  thirty-six  states  while  the  ten  southern 
states  remained  in  tUUu  qao,  it  forced  congress  to 
choose  between  the  presidential  policy  and  negro 
suffrage.    So  evidently  ready  was  congress  to 
make  the  choice,   that,   in  February,   1867,  an 
official  effort,  indorsed  by  the  president,  was  made 
to  induce  the  southern  legislatures  to  propose  an 
smendment  of  their  own.    It  was  the  14th  amend- 
ment withotit  the  disqualifying  clause,  but  with 
a  new  clause  forbidding  a  state  to  secede,  or  the 
federal  government  to  eject  a  state  or  deprive  it 
of  its  representation  in  congress.     The  plan  also 
included  the  amendment  of  each  state  constitu- 
tion by  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  male 
citizens  who  could  read  and  write,  and  owned 
(250  worth  of   taxable  property.    The  amend- 
Dent  was  offered  in  the  legislatures  of  Alabama 
sod  North  Carolina,  but  their  refusal  to  consider 
H  pat  an  end  to  the  proposal.    In  the  meantime. 


congress  had  gone  on  with  its  work.  Dec.  18, 
1866,  Stevens  introduced  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  giving  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  males  able  to  read  and  write.  Jan. 
8, 1867,  he  called  up,  in  place  of  the  former,  a 
general  reconstruction  bill.  It  was  sent  to  the 
reconstruction  committee,  which  reported,  Feb. 
6,  the  bill  finally  adopted.  Here  there  was  some 
republican  hesitation.  Blaine  offered  an  amend- 
ment promising  representation  on  the  terms  of 
June,  1866;  but  this  was  voted  down  by  demo- 
crats and  radical  repubycans,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  109  to  65.  In  the  senate  the 
Blaine  amendment  was  offered  by  Sherman,  and 
carried ;  but  the  house  refused  to  concur,  the 
democrats  and  radical  republicans  agiUn  voting 
in  company.  The  only  result  of  this  temporary 
republican  division  was  that  the  majority  now 
reunited,  and  passed  the  bill,  given  below,  with- 
out the  Blaine  amendment,  and  with  the  far  more 
stringent  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  which  were  not 
in  the  original  bill.  The  final  votes,  Feb.  20, 
were  128  to  46  in  Uie  house,  and  86  to  7  in  the 
senate. — 7.  Firtt  SeeoTutmetion  BiU.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  "  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  states,"  recited  that  no 
legal  state  governments,  or  adequate  protection 
for  life  and  property,  now  existed  in  those  states, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  enforced  In  them  until  loyal  and 
republican  state  governments  could  be  legally 
established.  The  six  sections  were  as  follows: 
1.  The  states  were  to  be  made  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  United  States,  and  divided 
into  th^  following  districts:  I.,  Virginia;  IL, 
North  and  South  Carolina;  III.,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama;  IV.,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas;  V., 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  2.  The  president  was  to 
appoint  the  commanding  officer  of  each  district, 
not  to  be  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
and  furnish  him  sufficient  military  force.  8.  The 
commanding  officer  was  "to  protect  all  persons 
in  their  rights  of  person  emd  property,  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  disorder  and  violence,"  either 
by  military  commission,  or  by  allowing  local 
courts  to  act;  "and  all  interference,  under  color 
of  state  authority,  with  the  ezereise  of  military 
authority  under  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void." 
4.  Trials  were  to  be  without  unnecessary  delay; 
punishments  were  not  to  be  cruel  or  unusual; 
and  sentences  of  military  commissions  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  commanding  officer,  or,  if  they 
involved  deatli,  by  the  president.  5.  The  people 
of  any  state  might  hold  a  delegate  convention, 
elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  the  state  on  one 
year's  residence,  excluding  only  those  disfran- 
chised for  participation  in  the  rebellion,  or  for 
felony  at  common  law;  but  no  person  excluded 
from  holding  office  by  the  proposed  14th  amend- 
ment was  to  vote  for  delegates  or  become  a  delegate. 
The  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  was  to 
give  the  elective  franchise  to  those  citizens  who 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates,  and  was  to  be 
ratified  by  a  popular  vote  under  the  same  condi- 
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tions  of  suffrage.  When  these  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  when  congress  had  approved  the  consti- 
tution, when  the  new  legislature  had  ratified  the 
14th  amendment,  and  when  that  amendment 
sbotdd  become  part  of  the  constitution,  the  state 
was  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  congress. 
8.  Until  thus  reconstructed,  the  civil  govemment« 
of  the  rebel  states  were  to  be  "  deemed  provisional 
only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  to 
abolish,  modify,  control  or  supersede  the  same ; " 
and,  "  in  all  elections  uqder  such  provisional  gov- 
ernments," the  only  voters  or  office-holders  were 
to  be  those  entitled  by  this  act  to  vote  or  bold 
office.  —  The  bill  was  vetoed,  March  2.  The 
message  denied  the  truth  of  the  preamble ;  pro- 
tested against  the  bill  as  a  needless  and  utterly 
unconstitutional  attempt  to  establish  an  unre- 
strained military  despotism  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and  appealed  to 
congress  to  admit  loyal  and  qualified  members 
from  all  the  states.  The  bill  was  passed  over  the 
veto  the  same  day,  the  vote  being  a  strictly  party 
vote,  except  that  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  voted 
in  the  afflmiative.  It  may  be  considered  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  reconstruction.  Military  government 
was  to  be  established,  but  the  reconstruction  was 
still  to  be  done  by  the  state,  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  congress.  In  order  to  induce  such 
action  by  the  state,  its  citizens  were  given  the 
option  of  a  surrender  of  civil  government  or  TOl- 
imtary  reconstruction;  for  the  sixth  section,  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  the  bill  to  "  all  elections, "  made 
reconstruction  ultimately  inevitable,  if  elections 
were  to  take  place.  It  is  certain  that  sevei'al  states 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  voluntary  recon- 
struction when  the  new  congress,  which  met 
March  4,  1867,  anticipated  them  and  hastened  the 
process.  —  8.  Supplementary  BeeomlntcHon  Bill. 
March  19,  the  new  congress  passed  an  act  in  nine 
sections,  as  follows :  1.  Before  Sept.  1,  1867,  dis- 
trict commanders  were  to  register  male  citizens 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  act,  taking  from  each 
registered  voter  an  oath  that  he  was  qualified  by 
residence  and  age,  and  that  he  had  never  engaged 
in  rebellion  after  taking  the  oath  of  alleg^nce  as 
member  of  any  state  legislature  or  of  congress,  or 
as  an  officer,  executive  or  judicial,  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state.  2.  The  district  commander 
was  to  hold  an  election  for  delegates,  equal  in 
number  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  apportioned  according  to  registration.  8.  The 
question  of  holding  a  convention  was  to  be  decided 
at  the  same  election.  4.  If  a  majority  of  regis- 
tered voters  consent  to  the  convention,  the  district 
commander  was  to  give  the  delegates  sixty  days' 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting;  and  when 
the  constitution  was  framed  he  was  to  give  thirty 
days'  notice  of  an  election  to  ratify  or  reject  it. 
5.  When  the  constitution  was  ratified,  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  president,  and  by  him  sent  to  con- 
gress. If  congress  approved  it  as  in  conformity 
vith  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  state  was  to  be 
declared  entitled  to  representation,  and  her  sen- 


ators and  representatives  were  to  be  admitted.  6. 
All  elections  were  to  be  by  ballot,  and  false  swear- 
ing was  to  be  punished  as  perjury.  7.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  commanding  officer  were  provided 
for.  8.  The  convention  in  each  state  was  to  have 
the  power  of  taxation  to  meet  its  own  expenses. 
0.  A  verbal  mistake  in  the  original  act  was  cor- 
rected. —  Tliis  may  be  considered  the  third  stage 
of  reconstruction  by  congress.  Its  essential  point 
of  difference  was  that  the  woric  (jt  reconstruction 
was  now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
given  to  the  military  commander.  In  Ixief,  it 
was,  so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  involun- 
tary reconstruction.  —  II.  The  Work  of  Rbcox- 
STRUcnoN.  March  11,  1867,  the  president  ap- 
pointed the  district  commanders;  and  the  ap- 
pointees, Qenerals  Schofield,  Sickles,  Thomas,  Ord 
and  Sheridan  at  once  took  command  of  the  five 
districts  in  the  order  given.  March  16,  Thomas 
was  replaced  by  Pope.  In  all  the  districts  the 
first  order  was  generidly  an  announcement  of  the 
assumption  of  command;  and  a  general  direction 
to  the  "officers  under  the  existing  provisional 
government "  of  the  state  to  perform  theb  duties 
as  usual  until  otherwise  directed,  though  the  1(^ 
latures  were  forbidden  to  meet  in  the  following 
autumn.  Then  came  a  notice  that  whipping  and 
maiming  in  punishment  of  crime  must  cease,  and 
that  the  militia  must  be  disbanded.  Then  came 
the  appointment  of  boards  of  registration,  and  the 
notification  of  the  test  oath;  the  election  of  dele- 
gates ;  the  meeting  of  the  convention ;  and  the 
framing  of  the  new  state  constitution.  The  ma- 
chinery worked  with  comparatively  little  friction. 
The  whites  were  in  no  condition  for  forcible  re- 
sistance ;  and  when  state  treasurers  or  other  officen 
attempted  to  balk  the  work  in  any  way,  they 
were  promptly  removed,  and  replaced  by  driliaos 
or  military  appointees.  The  state  of  Mississipp 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  supreme  court  an 
injunction  forbidding  the  president  and  Qen.  Ord 
from  executing  the  reconstruction  acts,  but  the 
court  refused  it,  April  15,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  thus  interfere  with  the  purely  political 
acts  of  another  department  of  the  govenuncot. 
(See  ExEctjTTVB,  IV. )  The  attorney  general  gave 
an  opinion,  which  practically  bound  the  boards  of 
registration  to  take  the  oath  of  an  applicant  as 
good  evidence  of  his  right  to  register.  This  and 
other  impediments  to  reconstruction  were  removed 
by  the  supplementary  act  of  July  19, 1867.  It 
gave  district  commanders  and  Oen.  Grant  power 
to  suspend,  remove  and  replace  any  state  offlcen 
who  should  hinder  reconstruction ;  onpowered 
boards  of  registration  to  take  evidence,  strike  off 
names  fraudulently  entered,  and  add  names  en- 
titled to  regatry ;  and  provided  that  no  distrirl 
commander  or  his  appointees  should  be  "  boond 
in  his  action  by  the  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of 
the  United  States."  The  Alabama  constitatioD 
was  ratified  by  less  than  half  of  the  registeied 
vote.  The  supplementary  act  of  March  11, 1868, 
therefore,  provided  that  reconstruction  eleiAioDi 
should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  actu- 
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ally  cast.  — In  all  the  states  the  local  work  of  re- 
construction went  on  rapidly.    The  first  of  the 
conventions,  in  Alabama,  met  Nov.  5, 1867,  and  the 
others  followed  at  various  intervals.    (Their  time 
of  meeting,  action,  and  the  ratifications,  will  be 
found  under  the  several  states.)    The  constitutions 
agreed  in  abolishing  slavery,  repudiating  the  rebel 
debt,  renouncing  the  claim  of  a  right  to  secede, 
declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void, 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  male  citizens 
over  twentjone  years  of  age  on  a  residence  quali- 
fication, and  prohibiting  the  passage  of  laws  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  any  class  of  citizens. 
Further,  all  the  constitutions,  except  those  of 
Nortb  Carolina,  Florida  and  Georgia,   disfran- 
chised all  who  were  disqualified  from  holding 
office  by  the  (iwoposed)  14th  amendment.    This 
disfranchising  clause  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution  in  Mississippi,  while  in  Texas  and 
Virginia  the  popular  sentiment  was  so  adverse  that 
no  submission  to  popular  vote  was  ventured  on 
as  yet.    In  the  other  states,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
l^islatures  and  governors  were  elected .  the  for- 
mer met  and  ratified  the  14th  amendment ;  and 
the  latter  were  formally  appointed  military  gov- 
ernors until  reconstruction  coidd  be  completed. 
Jnne  22,  1868,  an  act  of  congress  approved  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas  as  republican,  and  ad- 
mitted the  state  to  representation  on  the  funda- 
mental condition  that  tlie  grant  of  universal  suf- 
frage should  never  be  revoked.    June  26,  a  similar 
act  admitted   North  Carolina,   South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Oeorgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.     July 
20, 1888,  an  act  to  exclude  electoral  votes  from 
unreconstructed  states  was  passed  over  the  veto. 
— The  14th  amendment  thus  secured  the  requisite 
number  of  state  ratifications,  and  an  act  of  June 
25, 1868,  directed  the  president  to  announce  the 
fact  by  proclamation.    Julyll,  he  issued  a  labori- 
ously ambiguous  proclamation,  announcing  leria- 
tint  the  reception  of  "papers  purporting  to  be 
lesolations  of   the  legislatures"  of  the  various 
states,  attested  by  the  names  of  various  persons 
"who  therein  sign  themselves"  governor,  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,  etc. ;  and  July  30,  Secretary 
Seward  issued  an  equally  ambiguous  proclama- 
tion, detailing  the  ratifications  and  the  withdrawals 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  and  announcing  that, 
if  these  withdrawals  were  invalid,  the  amendment 
was  a  part  of  the  constitution.     Subsequently 
(see  CoNanTnTioN,  III.)  he  issued  another  procla- 
mation, free  from  ambiguity.    In  the  presidential 
election  of  1868  the  two  parties,  of  course,  took 
opposite  grounds.    The  republican  platform  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  assured  success  of 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  congress.    The  demo- 
cratic platform,  while  it  recognized  the  questions 
of  slavery  and  secession  as  settled  by  the  war,  de- 
clared "  the  reconstruction  acts  (so  called)  of  con- 
gress to  be  usurpations  and  unconstitutional,  revo- 
lationary  and  void."    This  declaration  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Brodhead  letter,  June  80, 1868, 
of  the  democratic  nominee   for  vice-president, 
ffiair:    "There  ia  but  one  way  to  restore  the 


conatitution  and  the  government,  and  that  is,  for 
the  president  elect  to  declare,  these  acts  null  and 
void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations 
at  the  south,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  state  gov- 
ernments, and  allow  the  white  people  to  reor- 
ganize their  own  governments,  and  elect  sena- 
tors and  representatives."  The  country  was  not 
ready  for  such  a  programme,  and  the  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections  of  1868  resulted 
in  renewed  republican  success.  —  Much  suspic- 
ion had  been  felt  by  congressional  leaders  as 
to  the  action  which  the  supreme  court  would 
take  if  the  constitutionality  of  reconstruction 
should  come  legitimately  before  it.  (See  Judici- 
ABT,  II.)  Early  in  1868  such  an  occasion  seemed 
probable  on  an  ^peal  from  Mississippi  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  eorpui  sued  out  by  one  McArdle,  who 
had  been  convicted  by  a  reconstruction  military 
commission.  To  meet  this  danger,  Stevens  at 
first  reported  from  the  reconstruction  committee 
a  bill  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
preme court  should  not  extend  to  reconstruction 
legislation.  This  met  little  favor,  and  instead  of 
it  the  act  of  March  27, 1868,  passed  over  the  veto, 
repealed  the  supreme  court's  statutory  jurisdic- 
tiou  over  appeals  on  habeas  carpus.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  could  not  be  kept  down,  and  in 
the  December  term  of  1868,  in  the  case  of  Texas 
vs.  White,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  congress. 
During  the  rebellion  Texas  had  sold  ^  number  of 
the  bonds  given  her  by  the  United  States  in  1850 
(see  CoMPBOMiHES,  v.),  and  the  new  state  gov- 
ernment sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  pay- 
ment to  the  purchasers.  As  Texas  was  still  unre- 
constructed, the  court  agreed,  that,  if  she  was 
not  a  state,  the  suit  must  be  dismissed,  so  that  the 
whole  suit  turned  on  this  point  The  court  held 
that  the  Union  was  "an  indestructible  Union  of 
indestructible  states  " ;  that  ordinances  of  secession 
were  null  and  void,  but  that  the  states  which 
passed  them  did  not  cease  to  be  states  of  the 
Union;  that  their  own  act  of  rebellion  had  sus- 
pended their  governmental  relations  to  the  United 
States;  that  congress  must  decide,  as  in  the  Rhode 
Island  case  (see  Dobr  Rebellion),  what  govern- 
ment is  established,  before  it  can  decide  whether 
it  is  republican  or  not;  that  reconstruction  by 
congress  was  valid;  and  that  the  governments  in- 
stituted by  the  president  were  provisional  only, 
to  continue  until  congress  could  act  in  the  prem- 
ises. This  was  not  the  Sumner  nor  the  Stevens, 
but  the  congressional,  theory.  It  is  fully  aununed 
up  in  an  opinion  of  attorney  general  £.  R  Hoar, 
of  May  81,  1869:  "The  same  authority  which 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  war  is  the  only 
authority  having  the  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
mine when,  for  all  purposes,  the  war  has  ceased. 
The  act  of  March  2, 1867,  was  a  legislative  decla- 
ration that  the  war  which  sprang  from  the  rebell- 
ion was  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ended; 
and  that  it  should  be  held  to  continue  until  state 
governments,  republican  in  form,  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  constitution  and  laws,  should  be  estab- 
lished."   It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say  that 
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the  precedents  of  reconstruction  give  congress 
the  right  to  reconstruct  any  state  gorernment  at 
pleasure.  Such  a  reconstruction  can  only  come 
as  the  result  of  a  rebellion  recognized  as  such  by 
the  national  authority,  and  ending  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  state  government  with  the  rebellion. 
For  example,  the  republican  state  convention  of 
Maryland,  Feb.  27, 1867,  denounced  the  proposed 
state  convention  (see  Mabtland),  and  threatened, 
if  it  were  persisted  in,  to  appeal  to  congress  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  state  government.  The 
threat  was  carried  into  effect,  March  25,  when 
a  reconstruction  memorial  from  the  republican 
members  of  the  state  legislature  was  offered  in 
congress;  but  congress  very  consistently  declined 
to  interfere.  —  Some  additional  worlc  remained  to 
be  done,  for  reconstruction  still  hung  fire  in  Tex- 
as, Mississippi  and  Virginia.  The  act  of  April 
10,  1869,  therefore  authorized  the  president  to 
call  elections  in  those  states  for  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  their  new  state  constitutions,  submit- 
ting such  sections  as  he  pleased  to  a  separate  vote; 
but,  as  punitive  terms  for  their  delay,  the  new 
legislatures  were  required  to  ratify  the  proposed 
15th  as  well  as  the  14th  amendment.  This  may 
be  considered  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  recon- 
struction by  congress.  In  the  states  named,  the 
objectionable  clauses  were  voted  down,  the  rest 
of  the  constitution  was  ratified,  the  legislatures 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required,  and  the  states 
were  admitted  by  the  acts  of  Jan.  26  (Virginia), 
Feb.  28  (Mississippi),  and  March  80,  1870  (Texas). 
In  the  same  year,  however,  an  attempted  evasion 
of  conditions  by  Georgia  (see  that  state)  brought 
her  into  the  same  position  as  the  three  states  last 
named;  and  it  was  not  until  Jan.  80,  1871,  that 
all  the  states  were  represented  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  for  the  first  time  since  1860.  Recon- 
struction by  congress  was  then  completed.  —  For 
the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  see  Im- 
peachments, VI. ;  for  the  16th  amendment,  see 
SuFFBAOB.  —  III.  The  Failures  of  Recon- 
struction. Prophets  were  not  wanting  who 
predicted  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  highly  arti- 
ficial governmental  edifices  erected  by  congress 
in  the  southern  states.  Certainly  he  must  have 
been  a  very  short-sighted  person  who  expected 
from  them  an  immediate  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  freedmen  in  all  the  new  privileges 
granted  to  them.  If  the  weapon  of  suffrage, 
which  the  white  race  had  secured  only  after  cen- 
turies of  arduous  struggle,  could  be  safely  and 
surely  wielded  by  a  race  which  had  hardly  ever 
known  any  condition  other  than  slavery,  we  must 
certainly  rank  slavery,  as  an  educating  process, 
higher  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pyramid  must  be 
supported  on  its  apex  by  national  power,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  tliat  the  country  would  allow 
all  other  business  to  lapse,  and  wage  an  eternal 
war  of  irritations  on  behalf  of  a  helpless  race. 
Plainly,  if  southern  resistance  should  be  open, 
the  south  would  be  reconquered  every  decade; 
and  if  southern  resistance  was  guarded  but  per- 


sistent, negro  suilrage  was  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  to  at  least  a  temporary  eclipse.  —  In  abnoat 
all  the  states  the  downwani  career  of  the  reom- 
structed  governments  was  short  and  swift.  Until 
the  negro  legislators  learned  the  machinery  of 
politics,  they  submitted  with  patience  to  the  guid- 
ance of  white  leaders,  generally  northern  immi- 
grants, or  "  carpet-baggers, "and  these  endeavored 
with  considerable  success  to  keep  up  at  least  a 
semblance  of  the  decent  methods  to  which  th^ 
had  been  accustomed.  But  the  negro  showed  an 
astonishing  quickness  in  learning  the  tactics  of 
politics,  in  grasping  the  shell  while  ignwing  the 
kernel.  Points  of  order,  parliamentary  rulings, 
filibustering  methods,  the  means  of  putting  fraud 
into  a  fair  legislative  form,  almost  immediately 
became  as  familiar  to  the  negroes  as  to  any  other 
experts  in  legislation;  and  then  the  state  treasu- 
ries lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  race  whose  IncorTigiUe- 
and  notorious  vice,  during  slavery,  had  always 
been  theft.  No  storming  force  ever  made  quick- 
er work  of  a  captured  city.  Most  of  the  "carpet- 
bag" leaders  yielded  to  the  current,  and  took  a 
share  of  the  spoils.  The  impoverished  treasuiies 
were  instantly  swept  clean.  The  issue  of  bonds 
was  then  resorted  to,  except  in  states  like  Missis- 
sippi, whose  bonds  were  unsalable  through  pre- 
vious repudiation;  and  in  this  process  the  lion's 
share  fell  to  the  more  expert  white  leaders.  In 
one  state.  South  Carolina,  the  debt  rose  from 
about  $5,000,000  in  1868  to  nearly  $80,000,000  in 
1872;  and  about  $20,000,000  of  this  amount  were 
issued  by  the  governor  by  virtue  of  a  legislative 
permission  to  issue  $2,000,000.  In  almost  any 
state,  a  lobby  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  legis- 
lators could  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  issuing 
state  bonds  in  aid  of  a  railroad,  supplemented  by 
a  subsequent  act  releasing  the  state's  lien  on  die 
road,  the  whole  making  up  an  absolute  gift  of  the 
money.  But  the  land,  which  must  ultimately  be 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  such  gifts,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  Under  universal  suf- 
frage, made  harsher  by  a  partial  white  disfran- 
chisement, the  whites  were  helpless,  so  long  ss 
they  observed  the  forms  of  law;  and  in  the  con- 
flict of  interests  the  forms  of  law  went  down.  — 
At  first  the  struggle  was  mainly  peaceful.  Negro 
voters  were  paid  to  remain  at  home  on  election 
day,  or  were  induced  to  do  so  by  threats  of  kw 
of  work ;  negro  leaders  yrwe  bribed  to  wink  at 
false  counting  or  registration;  and  when  the 
whites  had  thus  carried  the  legislature,  measures 
were  enacted  to  secure  white  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  future.  In  this  manner  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  white  hands  in  Tennessee  in  1889, 
in  North  Carolina  in  1870,  and  in  Texas,  Oeoigis 
and  Virginia  from  their  first  reconstruction  in 
1870-71.  All  these  were  states  in  which  the 
white  vote  (see  Conservativeb)  only  needed 
union  to  become  dominant.  Alabama  and  Ar- 
kansas were  much  more  difficult  states,  but  here 
the  reconstructed  governments  went  down  in 
1874,  after  a  struggle  of  some  two  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  actual  violence  became  apolitical 
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factor.     Pour  states  were  now  left.  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  MissiRsippi  and  Louisiana,  in  which 
the  reconstructed  goTemments  held  their  ground. 
In  apparent  despair  of  other  means,  the  "  Missis- 
sippi plan  "  was  begun  in  that  state  in  1876.    It 
was  only  an  amplification  of  the  violent  means 
which  had  never  been  left  entirely  out  of  calcula- 
tion.   (See  iHBUKHBcnoiir,  II.)    Much  of  its  suc- 
cess was  no  doubt  due  to  a  change  of  the  negro 
vote.    H.  R.  Revels,  the  colored  United  States 
Koator  of    the  state,   thus  wrote  to  President 
Grant  in  1876:  "  Since  reconstruction,  the  masses 
of  my  people  have  been  enslaved  in  mind  by  un- 
principled adventurers.    My  people  are  naturally 
rqjublicaiis,  but,  as  they  grow  older  in  freedom, 
ao  do  they  in  wisdom.    A  great  portion  of  them 
have  learned  that  they  were  being  used  as  tools, 
and,  as  In  the  late  election,  they  determined,  by 
casting  their  ballots  against  these  unprincipled 
sdventureiB,  to  overthrow  them."    On  the  other 
hand,  the  evidence  that  violence  was  the  finally 
effective  factor  is  not  only  overwhelming,  but 
confessed.     Bands  of  horsemen,  armed  and  in 
uniform,  attended  and  overawed  negro  meetings; 
and  the  roads  were  picketed  to  prevent  the  free 
transit  of   negro  organizers.    Actual  violence  to 
the  mass  of   voters  was  unnecessary,  beyond  a 
few  midnight  whippings.    The  negro  vote  was 
helpless  without  its  leaders  and  organizers,  and 
the  MisBissippi  plan  was  to  strike  only  at  the 
tallest.    Actnal  murders  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  numerous,  but  they  were  tremendous  in 
tbeir  effects  from  the  position  of  the  victims, 
lliere  were  now  left  but  three  states,  and  in  these 
the  Mississippi  plan  was  put   into  practice  in 
187S  with  a  sindlar  success.    But  in  these  the 
"returning  boards  "  (see  that  title)  prolonged  the 
struggle  beyond  the  election,  and  threw  the  whole 
presidential  election  of  that  year  into  confusion. 
(See  Electobai,  CoiunaBioN,  Florida,  Lotns- 
i\SA.,  SoiTTH  Caroldia.)    As  soon  as  President 
Hayes  was  seated,  in  1877,  the  last  vestige  of  the 
congressional   scheme  of   reconstruction   disap- 
peared from  the  surface. — In  each  state  the  negro 
Tote  was  practically  suppressed  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  reconstructed  government.   The  vio- 
lence did  not  necessarily  continue  in  active  oper- 
ation; the  negro  vote  was  in  part  cast  and  counted, 
and  negro  local  ofScers  and  even  congressmen 
were  occasionally  elected.    But  every  one  knew 
that  the  negro  vote  would  be  tolerated  just  far 
enough  to  insure  a  permanent  union  of  the  white 
vote,  and  no  further.    The  results  are  seen  in  the 
agniflcant  smallness  of  the  vote  in  most  of  the 
reconstructed  states.    In  1880,  for  example,  the 
congresrional  districts  were  each  supposed  to  con- 
tam  at  least  131,400  inhabitants,  which  should 
have  furnished  over  30,000  voters.     Alabama  and 
Wisconsin  correspond  very  closely  in  population, 
snd  each  has  eight  conjp^essmen.    In  1880  the 
votes  in  these  districts  were  as  follows:  Alabama, 
18,845;  82,207;  16.319 ;   17,644 ;  11>219 ;   10,048; 
19.148;  25,678:  Wisconsin,  81,167;  80,876;  29,226; 
32,'m;  82,926;  38,485;  85,856;   83,894.     It  thus 


appears,  that,  on  the  same  census  population,  Wis- 
consin furnishes  265,115  voters,  an  average  of 
33,189  to  a  district,  while  Alabama  has  but  140,796 
voters,  an  average  of  17,599  to  a  district.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  more  tlian  one  controlling  expla- 
nation for  this  essential  difference.  — It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  "subversion  of  the  re- 
constructed governments"  included  any  essential 
change  in  the  reconstructed  constitutions.  These 
remained  formally  unaltered,  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  readmission  were  concerned, 
though  most  of  the  states  have  revised  their  con- 
stitutions in  non-essentials.  The  supreme  court 
has  decided  that  the  state,  on  accepting  readmis- 
sion, is  estopped  from  denying  the  validity  of  the 
conditions;  and  the  federal  judiciary,  with  the 
enlarged  powers  given  to  it  since  1860,  would  un- 
doubtedly make  short  work  with  any  attempt  to 
repudiate  the  conditions  of  reconstruction.  The 
organic  law  is  unchanged;  the  revolution  has  taken 
place  beneath  the  surface.  —  liirrce  Bills.  At  the 
first  indication  of  attack  by  violence  upon  the  re- 
constructed governments,  congress  took  steps  to 
defeat  the  attempt.  A  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  last  two  amendments,  commonly  called  the 
force  bill,  was  introduced,  passed  by  strict  party 
votes,  and  became  law  May  31,  1870.  It  made 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 
with  exclusive  cognizance  to  the  United  Statea 
courts,  the  following  offenses:  hindering  any  per- 
son in  the  performance  of  registration  or  any  other 
qualification  for  voting;  refusing  to  give  full  effect 
to  any  person's  vote;  preventing,  or  confederating 
with  others  to  prevent,  by  force,  threats  or  bribery, 
any  person  from  qualifying  or  voting;  conspiring 
to  go  in  disguise  upon  the  highway,  or  upon  the 
premises  of  another  with  intent  to  deprive  any 
citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights;  personating 
other  voters,  voting  or  registering  illegally,  or  in- 
terfering with  election  officers  at  congressional 
elections  or  the  registration  therefor;  violations  of 
state  or  federal  election  laws  by  state  or  federal 
officials;  and  violations  of  the  civil  rights  act  (see- 
that  title)  of  1806,  which  was  expressly  re-enacted. 
April  20, 1871,  a  far  stronger  force  bill  was  enact- 
ed. (See  Insurrbction,  II.;  Ec-Elux  Elan; 
Habbab  Corftts;  Suffrage.)  It  was  directed 
particularly  at  conspiracies  against  the  civil  rights 
legislation;  its  second  (or  conspiracy)  section,  how- 
ever, was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  tho 
supreme  court,  Jan.  22, 1888.  Its  fourth  section, 
providing  that  such  conspiracies,  when  connived 
at  by  the  state  authorities,  should  be  "deemed 
a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  be  suppressed  by  the  president  by  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  and  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy,  was  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  congress.  In  May,  1872,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  it  for  another  session. 
It  passed  the  senate,  but  the  house  refused  to  con- 
sider it.  The  refuml  seems  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  a  belief  in  the  house  that  the  ku-klux  dis- 
orders had  subsided.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this 
section  of  the  act  of  1871  was  really  a  first  step- 
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toward  a  recognition  of  a  new  rebellion,  and  the 
result  would  have  been,  as  before  stated,  a  new 
reconstruction,  if  the  easu*  belli  had  not  been  re- 
moved. This  standing  rule  of  American  consti- 
tutional law,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  re- 
construction precedents,  makes  a  singular  piaradox: 
we  must  repudiate  state  sovereignty;  nnd  yet  we 
must  hold  Uiat  a  state  can  practically  declare  and 
wage  war,  be  warred  against  by  the  nation,  and, 
if  conquered,  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  war.  — 
IV.  The  Successes  of  Reconstruction.  We 
have  described  the  southern  legislation  of  1866-7. 
The  infinitely  milder  and  more  equitable  legisla- 
tion which  followed  the  successful  sdzure  of 
power  by  the  white  race  in  the  different  slates,  in 
1869-77,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  reconstruction 
was,  in  an  essential  point,  a  success.  It  gave  the 
freedmen  a  status  as  men  which,  if  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  is  more  than  they  could  have  hoped 
for  in  a  century  under  the  simple  restoration  pol- 
icy. If  the  ballot  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro,  his 
-other  rights  are  not;  and  he  owes  this  to  recon- 
struction. Further,  the  ballot  Itself  will  not  al- 
ways be  a  nullity.  There  stands  the  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  organic  law  of  the  states,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when  the  negro  shall  be  ready  for 
the  right  of  suffrage;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
recognition  of  his  readiness  will  come  far  sooner 
and  more  easily  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
nothing  to  fight  against  in  the  state  constitutions. 
— We  have  noticed,  also,  the  portentous  reappear- 
ance of  the  seceding  states,  after  their  reconstruc- 
tion by  the  president,  as  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
It  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  southern 
representatives  under  that  regime,  however  honest 
their  intentions,  to  divest  themselves  suddenly  of 
the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  a  lifetime's  train- 
ing, and  come  back  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
-economic  laws  which  were  thenceforth  to  attach 
to  their  own  section  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
-country.  They  must,  then,  have  returned  as  a 
-compact  phalanx  of  irreconcilables,  sure  of  their 
j^und  at  home,  and  a  permanent  source  of  irri- 
tation, sectional  strife  and  positive  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  All  this  was  ended  by  re- 
-construction.  This  process,  to  speak  simply,  and 
perhaps  brutally,  gave  the  southern  whites  enough 
to  attend  to  at  home,  until  a  new  generation 
should  grow  up  with  more  sympathy  for  the  new, 
and  leas  for  the  old.  The  energies  which  might 
have  endangered  the  national  peace  were  drawn 
off  to  a  permanent  local  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment and  security  of  property.  Whatever  may  be 
alleged  on  humanitarian  grounds  against  a  policy 
which  for  a  time  converted  some  of  the  states  into 
political  hells,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  policy 
was  a  success,  and  that  it  secured  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  —  See,  in  general, 
McPherson's  PoHtieal  Hiitory  of  the  BdtdUon,  and 
Hixtory  of  the  Reeorutruction  (see  index  for  states, 
speeches,  messages  and  legislation);  2  WilUkms' 
HiiUrry  of  Uie  Negro  Baee;  Conffreieional  Globe, 
1881-72;  Congressional  Seeord,  1873-8;  Hurd's 
OTheory  of  our  National  Existence  (index  under 


Beeonstruetion) ;  Appleton's  AnnwU  Oydopmiia, 
1861-77;  Fisher's  Trial  of  Oie  ConatitutioH,  300; 
Brownson's  Ameriean  SepubUe,  809;  McClellan't 
Repuhlieanism  in  Ameriea;  12  Slat,  ai  Large,  8SS 
(Law  of  1861);  International  Beviea,  Jan.,  187S 
(Guarantee  clau.se) ;  10  AUantie  Month^,  238, 
17:237,  and  18:761;  (L),  Cox's  '^lU  Tears  m 
Gongrest,  870;  Gillet's  Demoeraey  in  America,  304; 
Harris'  Politieal  Conflict  in  Ameriea,  S59;  Pollard's 
Lost  Cause  Regained;  Taylor's  Destruction  and  Be- 
eotutnietion;  2  Stephens'  War  Betaeen  the  Stales, 
613  (Hampton  Roads  conference),  806  (Sherman- 
Johnston  memorandum);  Raymond's  Life  andStatt 
Papers  of  Lincoln,  455,  685;  87  AUantie  Monthig, 
21 ;  Welles'  Lincoln  and  Seteard;  6-12  Sumner's 
Works;  12  Atlantie  Monthly,  507;  Callender's 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Commoner;  4  Appleton's  An- 
nual Oydopadia,  307  (Davis- Wade  numifeato); 
Andrews'  South  Since  the  War  (1866);  Report  if 
Uie  Joint  Committee  on  Beeonstruetion;  Beporlef 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  New  Orleans  Biot;  Bout- 
well's  Speeches;  Barnes'  39tA  and  40<A  Oongrestss; 
100  North  American  Bemew,  540;  The  Case  ^  W. 
H.  MeArdle;  Pike's  The  ProstraU  SUOe;  and  au- 
thorities under  articles  referred  to. 

AlJSXANDKB  JomfBTTOK. 

BEFUGE,  Biffht  of.    (See  Afirmic.) 

BEFUNDINO  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.    On  July  1.  1860.  the 
national  debt  was  $64,769,708.    It  consisted  of  a 
loan  of  $20,000,000  authorized  June  14.  1858, 
and  payable  in  1874;  a  nearly  equal  sum  of  treas- 
ury notes,  issued  to  meet  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  monetary  crisis  of  1857,  and  redeema- 
ble at  pleasure;  and  a  number  of  old  loans  issued 
between  1842  and  1848,  all  of  which  fell  due 
within  the  next  eight  years.    During  the  year 
1860  a  loan  for  $21,000,000  had  been  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  outstanding 
treasury  notes,  and,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interrat, 
was  sold  at  about  par.    The  economic  condition 
of  the  country  was  excellent    The  crops  were 
good,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  large. 
The  federal  system  of  taxation  was  extrcmdy 
simple,  duties  on  imports  and  sales  of  puUic  lands 
being  the  two  important  sources  of  revenue,  while 
any  deficits  that  might  occur  were  covered  by 
loans.     Excise,  stamp,  income  and  direct  prop- 
erty taxes  under  the  federal   government  were 
absolutely  unknown.    The  outbreak  of  the  rebell- 
ion changed  all  this,  and  the  simple  system  then 
in  vogue  was  ill-fitted  to  bear  the  strain  throwa 
upon  it.    Economic  questions  had  received  but 
little  attention,  and  the  existing  tax  methods  were 
capable  of  only  a  moderate  extension,  and  princi- 
pally in  one  line.    The  policy  of  the  government 
was  timid  and  tentative,  and  instead  of  a  clear 
conception  of   the  crisis,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  a  vague  idea,-which  was  shared  by 
many,  that  the  contest  would  be  brief,  and  tliit 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  i«8ort  to  extreme 
measures  to  bridge  over  the  severe  present  needs 
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of  the  administration.    Tbe  fall  of  Sumter,  the 
saspendon   of  the  bAoks,  and  the   open   seces- 
sion of  tbe  southern  states,  did  not  exert  the 
influence  that  they  should  upon  Mr.  Chase,  and 
it  was  by  loans  and  issues  of  notes,  instead  of  by 
a  resort  to  taxation,  that  he  sought  to  meet  the 
enormous  and   continually  increasing   demands 
made  upon  the  treasury.    The  debt  of  the  nation 
increased  from  $90,867,828  on  July  1,  1861,  to 
|S67,540,035  in  December  of  that  year,  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  furnish'  a  revenue  sufll- 
dent  to  meet  at  once  a  part  of  the  expenditures. 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  the  debt  al- 
ready contracted,  and  to  pay  certain  of  the  future 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  forced  loan  was  taken 
from  the  people  through  treasury  notes  on  which 
had  been  conferred  a  legal  tender  quality.     Hay- 
ing made  this  beginning,  further  steps  were  taken 
in  the  same  direction.     Loans  and  Issues  of  legal 
tenders  followed  one  another.    Some  futile  efforts 
to  frame  tax  systems  were  made,  but  resulted  only 
is  disappointment,  and  what  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish  were  met  with  new  loans.     The  in- 
lemal  revenue  law  of  1862  was  badly  framed  and 
badly  administered ;   the  people  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  excise  duties,  tbe  machinery  was  com- 
plicated, and  the  officers  inexperienced.    It  was 
modified  many  times  before  the  annual  revenue 
derived  under  it  reached  the  fSOO.OOO.OOO  that 
was  justly  believed  could  be  drawn  from  internal 
sources.     Prom  time  to  time  tariff  measures  were 
piseed,  the  duties  being  continually  raised,  until 
a  vast  and  intricate  customs  service  was  formed 
in  which  all  sound  theory  and  practice  had  been 
sacrificed  ostensibly  to  revenue,  but  in  reality  to 
private  interests.     The  tariff  and  internal  revenue 
laws  grew  up  separately,  and  their  provisions 
clashed  with  one  another.     Some  industries  were 
taxed  out  of  existence,  while  others  were  bene- 
fited beyond  all  precedent.    With  every  new  issue 
of  legal  tenders  prices  rose,  and  the  vast  expendi- 
tores  of  government,  uniting  with  the  inflation  of 
values  and  the  uncertain  condition  of  general 
business,  created  a  spirit  of  gambling  afad  specu- 
lation which  spread  to  every  branch  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange,  and  wrought  incalculable  mis- 
diief  and  loss.    No  scheme  for  raising  money 
'W88  too  wild,  but  tbe  treasury  department  and 
congress  were  blind  to  the  one  step  that  would 
restore  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  and  main- 
tain in  a  measure  the  public  credit.    The  fiscal 
errors  enormously  increased  the  expenditures  of 
the  government.     While  loans  were  being  nomi- 
nally taken  at  par  and  over,  in  reality  they  were 
selling  at  60  and  even  at  84,  as  that  marked  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money.     Prices  of  war 
material  bad  increased  three  and  four  hundred 
per  cent.    Mr.  Chase  refused  to  believe  that  his 
issues  were  responsible  for  this,  and  could  only 
recommend  further  loans  and  further  issues.     His 
policy  was,  in  a  measure,  adopted  by  Mr.  Fessen- 
den,  bnt  with  Mr.  McCulloch  a  new  and  more 
just  policy  was  inaugurated.  —  The  growth  of 
the  debt  during  the  war  need  not  be  detailed  here. 


as  it  is  but  a  constant  succession  of  loans.  In 
June,  1868,  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  debt 
was  $524,176,412;  in  1863,  $1,119,772,138:  in  1864, 
$1,815,784,870;  and  in  1865,  $2,680,647,869.  On 
Aug.  81, 1865,  the  debt  bad  attained  its  highest 
point,  $2,845,907,626.  Of  the  ordinary  sources 
of  income,  customs  and  internal  revenue  were 
the  most  important,  and  the  course  of  the  receipts 
in  these  two  branches  in  the  years  1861-6  clearly 
showed  how  weak  and  futile  were  the  first  en- 
deavors to  frame  adequate  tax  systems,  and  how 
little  taxation  contributed  toward  meeting  tiie 
current  expenditures  of  government. 


YEARS. 

Ciutoni*. 

Internkl  Rer- 
enne. 

TrauuiT  Notes 

1B61 

t3«,IS8S.lS5 
40.066,897 
6«,0B»,64« 

102,816,188 
84,«aB,260 

17»,04e,6Sl 

i    41,861,700 

680,608,460 

776,682,861 

1,128.878.045 

1868 

1868 

1864 

■$»r,640;78J'' 
100,741,184 
»ft.464.2l5 
800,06,818 

1866 

1866.. 

1.478,884,740 
7!8,SB1,66S 

—  There  had  been  no  settled  policy  on  which  this 
vast  load  of  debt  had  been  created,  other  than  tbe 
recognized  necessity  of  meeting  all  requisitions 
made  upon  tbe  treasury.  In  his  report  for  1863, 
Mr.  Chase  said  that  in  the  creation  of  debt  be 
had  kept  four  objects  in  view:  1,  moderate  inter- 
est ;  2,  general  distribution ;  8,  future  controlla- 
bility; and  4,  incidental  utility.  The  close  of  the 
war,  however,  found  the  debt  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  On  Aug.  81,  1865,  it  was 
made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Funded  deM $1,160,668,101.80 

Matansd  debt \fiOtJimM 

Temporaiy  loaaa 107,148,718.16 

Certlflcates  of  indebtednen 86,008,000  00 

S  per  cent,  legal  tendernotes 88,964,880.00 

Compound  Interest  legal  tender  notes 817,034,160.00 

SeTen-tbirtr  notae 880,000,000.00 

United  States  notes  (legal  tenders) 438,160,560.00 

Fractional  currency 86,844,748.51 

Suspended  requislttons 8,111,000  60 

Tots) .$2,846,90r,6dM.S« 

Of  the  above  items,  the  United  States  notes,  the 
5  per  cent,  notes  and  the  compound  interest  notes, 
in  all,  $648,188,069,  were  a  legal  tender,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  in  circulation  as  currency.  The 
temporary  loans  were  payable  in  thirty  days  from 
the  time  of  deposit,  after  a  notice  of  ten  days. 
The  5  per  cent,  notes  were  payable  in  lawful 
money,  in  one  and  two  years  from  Dec.  1 ,  1863. 
The  compound  interest  notes  were  payable  in 
three  years  from  their  respective  dates,  all  becom- 
ing due  between  June,  1867,  and  October,  1868, 
The  7-80  notes  were  payable  before  July,  1868, 
in  lawful  money,  or  were  convertible  at  maturity 
into  5-20  bonds.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness 
would  mature  between  1866  and  1867.  So  that, 
besides  the  United  States  notes,  there  were  nearly 
$1,300,000,000  of  debts  in  various  forms,  all  of 
which  (with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  loans) 
must  be  converted  into  bonds  or  paid  in  money 
before  October,  1868.  —  Secretary  McCulloch  at 
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once  entered  upon  the  difBcult  task  of  restoring 
the  disordered  flnances  of  tlie  nation  to  a  more 
normal  condition,  and  of  introducing  gome  sem- 
blance of  system  in  the  management  of  the  debt. 
The  revenues  of  the  government  were  now  suf9- 
cient  to  meet  the  current  expenditure,  including 
the  debt  charges,  so  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  dealing  with  the  debt.  The  secretary 
announced  as  his  policy,  the  contraction  of  th& 
paper  issued  by  the  government,  which  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  financial 
disorder  and  almost  ruin.  In  order  to  secure  this 
contraction  the  secretary  recommended:  1,  that 
congress  declare  that  the  compound  interest  notes 
should  not  be  legal  tender  after  their  maturity; 
and  2,  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  sell  6 
per  cent,  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  not 
only  compound  Interest  notes,  but  also  the  United 
States  notes.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  debt,  it  was 
shown  that  more  than  one  million  was  already 
overdue;  that  $187,540,646  must  be  provided  for 
before  1867,  and  that  11,021,885,782  fell  due  in 
1887-8,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  notes  and 
fractional  currency.  The  main  point  was  to  place 
the  whole  debt  in  such  a  form  that  only  the  inter- 
est could  be  demanded  until  the  government  was 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  principal.  It  must 
therefore  be  funded.  He  asked  authority  to  sell 
6  per  cent,  bonds  to  pay  the  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness as  they  matured,  to  meet  any  deficien- 
cies that  might  occur  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
(1866),  and  to  take  up  any  portion  of  the  debt  ma- 
turing prior  to  1869  that  could  be  advantageous- 
ly retired.  Of  the  debt  falling  due  in  1867-8, 
1880,000,000  consisted  of  7-80  notes,  which  were 
convertible  into  bonds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hold- 
ers, and  the  secretary  believed  that  a  part  of  this 
amount  would  be  at  once  funded  were  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  portions  of  the  debt  accru- 
ing before  1869  it  was  the  intention  of  the  secre- 
tary to  fund  into  5  per  cent,  stocks,  and  a  like 
method  could  be  used  in  1871  when  other  portions 
fell  due.  Two  results  would  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  policy:  the  treasury  could  be  put  and  kept 
in  such  condition  as  not  only  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  all  claims  upon  presentation,  and  also  to  take 
up  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  by  payment  or 
conversion,  such  portions  of  the  temporary  debt 
as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
large  currency  balances  in  the  treasury,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  it  from  the  danger  of  being 
forced  to  a  further  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  or 
to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  whatever  price  they  might 
command.  —  The  second  section  of  the  loan  act 
of  March  8,  1865,  authorized  the  secretary  to 
"  dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds  or  other  obligations 
issued  under  this  act,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates, 
and  under  such  conditions,  as  he  may  think  ad- 
visable, for  coin,  or  for  other  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  treasury  notes,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit, 
or  other  representatives  of  value,  which  have 
.been  or  may  be  issued  under  any  act  of  Con- 


In  February,  1866,  a  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  wliich 
proposed  to  construe  the  law  of  1865  as  allowing 
the  secretary  to  receive  any  of  the  issues  of  the 
government  in  exchange  for  the  description  of 
bonds  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  act, 
provided  there  should  result  no  increase  in  the 
am<Aint  of  the  public  debt.  This  would  amount 
to  an  authority  to  fund  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  into  bonds.  The  debates 
that  occurred  on  this  bill  practically  covered  the 
whole  financial  policy  of  the  government,  but 
turned  particularly  upon  the  question  of  retiring 
in  this  manner  the  United  States  notes,  at  that 
time  below  par,  giving  to  the  secretary,  it  wu 
claimed,  full  control  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  by  direct  inference,  of  the  market  values 
of  every  description  of  property.  Those  who 
believed  in  a  depreciated  paper  issue,  or  who 
thought  that  there  was  a  short  and  easy  road  to 
specie  payments  by  which  the  greenback  could 
be  brought  up  to  par,  feared  the  results  of  con- 
ferring such  a  great  power  upon  Mr.  McCallocb, 
who  was  known  to  be  no  friend  to  a  circulating 
medium  that  was  shifting  in  value  and  constant- 
ly below  par-.  While  the  necessities  of  the  war 
lasted,  it  was  well  enough,  they  argued,  to  confer 
such  unlimited  powers,  but  not  in  a  time  of  peace. 
It  was  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
withdraw  a  non-interest  bearing  debt,  such  as  the 
legal  tender  note  was,  and  substitute  for  it  an 
obligation  that  paid  6  or  6  per  cent,  annually. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  the  bill  was 
no  real  innovation,  as  the  secretary  could  then  do 
indirectly,  under  existing  loan  acts,  what  it  was 
proposed  to  authorize  directly.  He  could  ex- 
change one  kind  of  paper  for  another,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  holder.  In  fact,  some 
150,000,000  of  ouUtanding  obligations  had  been 
alrrady  funded  before  any  doubt  respecting  the 
legality  of  such  a  proceeding  had  been  raised. 
The  bill  was  finally  passed  April  12,  but,  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  secretary  over  the  currency,  con- 
tained the  provision  that  "of  the  United  States 
notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may  be  retired 
and  canceled  within  six  months  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than 
14,000,000  in  any  one  month."  This  measure 
enabled  the  secretary  to  deal  with  the  debt  as  it 
matured  by  selling  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, the  principal  of  which  was  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  five  and  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  Under  this 
act  the  following  issues  were  made :  Consols, 
1865,  $882,998,950;  consols,  1867,  $879,618,000: 
consols,  1868,  $42,539,350.  In  May,  1886,  Mr. 
Sherman  introduced  a  bill  into  the  senate,  pro- 
viding for  reducing  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  for  funding  the  same.  It  provided  for 
the  funding  of  all  of  the  outstanding  debt  save 
the  greenbacks  into  6  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds: 
and  in  consideration  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest, 
the  bonds  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  income 
tax  levied  by  the  United  States.    The  amount  uf 
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interest  saved  hj  the  conTcrsion  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  national 
debt;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  debt  would  be 
cxtinguisl^ed  by  this  process  in  about  thirty-six 
years.    The  debt  was  composed  of  so  many  differ- 
ent classes  of  securities  and  obligations  that  no  one 
save  a  skilled  financier  could  comprehend  the  de- 
tails; it  would,  therefore,  be  a  gain  to  make  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  Itind  of  security  uniform. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid,  too,  was  higher  tlian 
that  paid  by  any  other  nation;  and  though,  while 
the  war  lasted,  there  was  some  excuse  for  such 
rates,  they  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  peace, 
when  the  credit  of  the  government  was  beyond 
'question.     Moreover,  it  was  a  very  fitting  time  to 
malie  the  change,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  debt 
was  then  or  about  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
treasury.    The  main  business  of  the  secretary 
was  to  provide  new  loans  for  such  as  were  ma- 
turing.   But  great  objection  was  made  to  the 
clause  exempting  the  bonds  from  taxation,  and 
following  the  lead  of  one  Mr.  "Hayes,  of  the  rev- 
enue commission,  many  believed  that  the  federal 
aecorities  should    be  taxed  equally  with  other 
properly  by  state  authority — a  foolish  proposition, 
and  one  that  would  practically  give  to  the  states 
the  right  to  nullify  by  taxation  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  borrow  money.    Besides 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  by  funding  the  debt, 
the  bill  proposed  to  establish  a  sinking  fund.    In 
1862  the  loan  act  provided  for  such  a  fund,  but  so 
long  as  the  expenditures  of  government  exceeded 
the  receipts,  it  would  have  been  a  clumsy  and 
costly  instrument  to  maintain.   The  bill  passed  the 
senate,  but  could  not  be  considered  by  the  house. 
The  debate  showed  that  while  the  general  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  funding  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  yet  objections  w^re  urged  against  such 
a  measure,  not  only  on  economic  but  also  on  ad- 
ministrative grounds.    A  like  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  next  session  of  congress,  but.  was 
not  acted  upon.  —  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
touched  upon  the  subject  of    refunding  when 
treating  of  the  foreign  debt  in  his  annual  report 
of  1866.     "  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is 
not,  how  shall  our  bonds  be  prevented  from  going 
abroad?  for  a  large  amount  has  already  gone,  and 
othera  will  follow  as  long  as  our  credit  is  good 
and  we  continue  to  buy  more  than  we  can  pay 
for  in  any  other  way,  but,  how  shall  they  be  pre- 
vented from  being  thrown  upon  the  home  market, 
to  thwart  our  efforts  in  restoring  the  specie  stand- 
ard?   The  secretary  sees  no  practicable  method 
of  doing  this  at  an  early  day,  but  by  substituting 
for  them_  bonds  which,  being  payable  principal 
and  interest  in  Europe,  will  be  less  likely  to  be 
returned  when  their  return  is  the  least  to  be  de- 
sited."    He  therefore  advised  the  issue  of  a  bond 
payable  in  Europe,  and  bearing  5  or  4^  per  cent, 
inter^t,  which  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  for- 
eign bonds.    In  March,  1867,  he  was  directed  to 
iwue  8  per  cent,  loan  certificates  with  which  to 
retire  the  outstanding  compound  interest  notes, 
hut  he  received  no  authority  to  deal  generally  with 


the  debt.  In  his  next  report  (1867)  he  again  ap- 
proaches the  subject,  and,  in  discussing  the  ex- 
emption of  national  securities  from  state  taxation, 
recommends  that  all  obligations  of  the  government 
be  funded  into  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest, 
and  having  twenty  years  to  run;  "one-sixth  part 
of  the  interest  at  each  semi-annual  payment  to  be 
reserved  by  the  government  and  paid  over  to  the 
states,  according  to  their  population."  A  bill 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  secretary 
was  introduced  into  congress,  but  not  taken  up.  A 
long  debate  occurred  upon  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
which  was  now  largely  composed  of  S-20  bonds. 
An  aggregate  of  (1,613,442,650,  of  which  about 
1200,000,000  were  in  the  form  of  seven-thirtiee, 
might  be  regarded  agof  5-30  bonds;  and  including 
the  debts  that  would  mature  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  upward  of  $1,700,000,000  were  due  within 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  larger  part  was  re- 
deemable in  1867  and  1868.  A  law  had  been  al- 
ready passed  to  check  any  further  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  proposed  by  the  secretary,  but  a 
measure  looking  to  "  free  banking "  had  been 
drawn  up,  one  of  the  provisions  it  contained  be- 
ing that  when  the  combined  issues  of  the  national 
banks  and  government  should  exceed  $700,000,000 
the  government  notes  in  excess  of  this  sum  should 
be  retired  and  canceled,  until  the  amount  of  the  lat- 
ter outetanding  should  be  reduced  to  $250,000,000. 
As  it  was,  the  first  law  interfered  greatly  with  Mr. 
McCuUoch's  plans,  for  these  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  his  proposed  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  time  was,  however,  favorable  for  the 
conversion  of  the  debt  into  6  per  cent,  bonds,  as 
at  the  prices  then  obtained  for  6  per  cents,  such 
bonds  could  be  negotiated  at  par.  The  republic- 
ans were  adopting  resolutions  which  demanded  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  might  be 
lessened;  while  the  democrats,  looking  upon  the 
debt  as  held  chiefly  by  capitalists  and  bloated 
bondholders,  wished  to  tax  the  bonds  and  thus 
diminish  the  revenue  obtained  from  them,  a  meas- 
ure that  the  loan  acts  expressly  prohibited.  The 
lengthy  debate  that  followed  covered  a  large 
number  of  irrelevant  topics,  and  came  to  nought. 
Meantime,  however,  the  secretary  had  been  using 
the  power  already  given  him,  and  in  December, 
1867,  was  able  to  report  that  since  September, 
1865,  the  temporary  loans,  the  5  per  cent,  notes 
and  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  had  all  been 
paid  ;  the  compound  interest  notes  had  been  re- 
ducedfrom  $217,024,160  to  $71,875,040;  the  7-80 
notes  from  $830,000,000  to  $387,978,800;  the  Unit- 
ed States  notes,  including  the  fractional  currency, 
from  $459,505,811.51  to  $887,871,477.39 ;  while 
the  funded  debt  had  been  increased  $686,584,800. 
The  act  suspending  the  further  reduction  of  the 
currency  was  passed  Feb.  4, 1868.  — There  would 
be  little  interest  in  tracing  the  recommendations 
of  the  secretary  and  the  abortive  action  of  con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  question  of  funding  the 
debt,  which  were  annually  gone  through  with,  it 
would  almost  appear,  for  form's  sake  alone.    It 
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was  admitted  that  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
gOTemment  paid  on  the  debt  was  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  while  one  party  viewing  the 
bondholders  with  suspicion  wished  to  reduce  their 
income,  and  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing burdens  from  the  tax  payers  desired  to  refund 
the  debt  at  a  lower  interest,  no  agreement  could 
be  reached.  Some  half  measures  were  adopted, 
like  that  of  July  25,  1868,  which  provided  for  a 
further  issue  of  temporary  loan  certificates,  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the  out- 
standing compound  interest  notes;  and  of  July, 
1870,  which  provided  for  the  redemption  of  these 
certificates.  It  was  in  May,  1869,  that  the  sinking 
fund  was  established,  and  the  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  debt  each  year  thus  insured.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  the  funded  debt  stood  as  follows:  "Of 
the  loan  of  Jan.  1,  1861,  the  sum  of  $7,022,000 
Is  outstanding,  and  payable  on  Jan.  1, 1871.  The 
loan  of  1868,  of  (20,000,000,  is  payable  in  1878. 
The  bonds  known  as  1040's,  amounting  to 
1194,567,800,  are  not  pa.yable  until  1874.  The 
6  per  cent.  boRds,  payable  in  1881,  amount  to 
1283,677,600.  The  6-20  bonds,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $1,602,671,100,  are  either  redeemable 
or  will  soon  become  redeemable,"  and  must  there- 


fore be  provided  for.  This  led  up  to  the  refund- 
ing act  of  July  14, 1870.  It  authorized  the  secre- 
tary to  issue  not  more  than  $200,000,000  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  ten  yeary  also  not 
over  $300,000,000  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable 
after  fifteen  years;  also  not  over  $1,000,000,000  4 
percent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  thirty  years — all 
to  be  exempt  from  United  States  or  state  taxes. 
As  the  bonded  debt  was  not  to  be  increased,  these 
difFerent  classes  of  securities  were  to  be  floated  at 
par.  In  January,  1871,  an  amending  act  was 
passed,  which  increased  the  amount  of  5  percent, 
bonds  authorized  to  $500,000,000,  but  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of 
1870  was  not  thus  increased.  As  was  customary, 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  govenunent,  past 
and  present,  was  reviewed  in  the  debates  on  this 
measure,  which  extended  over  six  months.  As 
this  is  the  most  important  act  relating  to  the  fund- 
ed debt  that  had  been  passed  up  to  the  year  18T0, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  in  dettdl  the  con- 
dition of  the  bonSed  debt.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  coin-interest-bear- 
ing debt  outstanding  March  1,  1871,  the  nearest 
date  prior  to  the  opening  of  subecriptions  under 
the  refunding  act : 


TTTLB  OF  lOAK. 

Kate 
FerOent. 

.  Wlieu  Pi^rable. 

Amaut. 

Jannary,     18M 
December.  1880 
July,           1881 
Jane,          1881 
Hay,          isas 
Jane.          1881 
MtrSb,        1W4 
November.  1884 
November,  1884 
November,  188S 
Jnly,           188B 
Jnly,           1887 
July,           1888 
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l£41S.0M 

Oregon  war  debt................... 

tarn 

liora  of  July,  1881 

latLmico 

6-80'sot  18(6 

After  Hay,           1887 

After  Miiroh,""  1874 

After  November,  18W 
After  November,  1880 
After  November,  IWO 
After  July,           187Q 
After  July,          18T8 
After  Jnly,          187S 
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njmm 

l(MO'«of  18M 

niitijKt 

6^'«of  Maich,  1884 

<%«» 

^S0'^  of  Jane,  1884 

mon,ta) 

6-20'«  of  1886 

]auu,4Ba 

ConaolB  of  ISas ..  . 

m.<i9,7n> 

Consolisof  18©7 

S9B.8njN) 

Console  of  1868 .  ... 

at.ta,'^ 

Total 

$i,(ia.s43,nD 

The  10-40'8  of  1864,  which  bore  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est, were  then  selling  in  the  market  for  about  112 
currency  (or  98  in  gold),  so  that  it  was  expected 
that  the  new  4  pef  cent,  bonds  could  be  sold  at 
par;  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  collecting  a  rev- 
enue greatly  in  excess  of  its  expenditures  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  thus  giving  a  large  sum  (atx>ut 
$100,000,000  annually)  to  be  applied  to  the  debt. 
Moreover,  there  had  already  occurred  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  principal  of  the  dAt,  being  more 
than  $303,000,000  in  four  years,  or  an  average  an- 
nual payment  of  $75,000,000,  thus  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  the  nation  to  control  its  indebted- 
ness. —  On  March  6,  1871,  the  books  were  opened 
for  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe;  and  all  the  national  banks 
here,  and  a  large  number  of  private  bankers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions.  On  the  first  of  August  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $65,775,550,  the  larger 
share  being  taken  by  the  banks.  In  July  certain 
bankers  in  Europe  offered  to  take  the  balance  of 


the  $200,000,000  offered,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  whole  loan  could  with  advantage  have  been 
negotiated  abroad  had  not  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  broken  out.  A  French  loan  bearing 
5  per  cent,  interest  was  being  disposed  of  at  about 
80,  and  this  interfered  with  the  sale  at  par  of  a 
United  States  bond  bearing  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  paper  currency  of  this  country  also  in- 
troduced an  uncertainty  respecting  the  dividend 
that  would  be  received  when  the  interest  was  paid, 
as  the  rate  of  exchange  was  liable  to  fluctuate 
widely.  In  spite  of  these  features  the  whole  of 
the  loan  was  taken  up  by  the  last  of  August. 
From  1871  to  1877  bonds  were  disposed  o^^inderthe 
act  of  July  14, 1870,  not  only  for  refunding  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  other  charges  on  the  govem- 
meht,  like  the  purchase  of  coin  for  a  resumption 
fund,  the  payment  of  the  (K>st  of  constructing  the 
Mississippi  river  improvements,  etc.  The  amount 
of  5  per  cent,  bonds  issued  each  year  was :  18T1, 
$59,669,150;  1872,  $140,830,860;  1874,  $115,800, 
750;  1875,  $96,506,700;  1876,  $104,563,050:  1877, 
$1,184,660.    Total.  $617,994,160.   No  4}  percent 
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bonds  were  taken  before  August,  1876,  and  ttfter 
this  no  6  per  cent,  bonds  could  be  issued.  The 
secretaiy  was  able  to  negotiate  these  bonds  bear- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  interest  at  par,  by  reason  of  a 
favorable  change  in  the  money  market,  and  in 
May,  1877,  the  condition  of  the  market  allowed  of 
(he  floating  at  par  in  coin  of  a  4  per  cent.  bond. 
Within  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  subscription  for 
this  class  of  bonds  reached  more  than  $75,000,000. 
The  success  indicated  by  this  auspicious  begin- 
ning was,  however,  checked  later  on,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  the  resumption  act  andtto  re- 
monetize  silver,  measures  which  threw  doubt  upon 
the  credit  of  the  government,  and  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  all  future  refunding  operations  by 
disabling  the  government  from  borrowing.  The 
result  of  any  such  set-back  would  be  to  throw 
sway  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  $1,452,000,000  of  the  debt  which  was  re- 
deemable by  May,  1881,  by  one-third — or  a  saving 
of  122,006,205  In  yearly  interest.  Fortunately  this 
attack  upon  the  public  credit  failed  in  its  object, 
and  while  the  resumption  law  remained  in  force, 
the  remonetization  of  silver  was  so  accomplished 
as  lo  conceal  its  real  effects,  and  postpone  the  dis- 
astrous financial  crisis  tliat  might  at  once  have 
been  precipitated.  —  In  the  early  part  of  1878  a 
measure  passed  the  house,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
certificates  of  deposit  in  aid  of  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt.  It  proposed  to  authorize  the 
issue,  in  ezcliange  for  lawful  money,  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  the  denomination  of  $10,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  convertible  at  anytime  into  4  percent,  bonds. 
The  main  object  to  be  attained  by  tliis  bill  was  to 
place  these  bonds  within  easy  reach  of  every  cit- 
izen wliD  desired  to  invest  his  savings  in  tliese 
securities.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the  pres- 
ident in  his  annual  message,  and  also  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  It  met,  however,  with 
great  opposition  in  the  house,  as  its  result  was  rep- 
resented to  be  nothing  less  than  to  convert  the 
treasury  into  a  savings  bank.  The  bill  passed  the 
house,  and  in  the  senate  the  rate  of  interest  was 
changed  to  4  per  cent.  In  order  to  make  this 
form  of  loan  as  popular  as  possible,  and  to  facili- 
tate and  distribute  the  sale  of  these  certificates, 
national  banks  and  public  ofilcers  were  designated 
depositaries.  The  intention  of  the  law  was,  how- 
ever, defeated,  as  the  premium  on  the  4  per  cent, 
bonds  offered  a  good  investment,  and  the  certifi- 
cates, wiiile  purchased  in  small  amounts,  were  ob- 
tained chiefly  in  large  blocks  by  speculators;  the 
attempt  to  offer  an  investment  for  small  savings 
proved  a  farce.  The  main  object  of  these  meas- 
ures, the  refunding  of  the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  was 
aocofflpliahed.  By  April  6  all  of  the  outstanding 
Mffs  bad  been  refunded,  emd  as  no  other  6  per 
cent,  bonds  remained,  attention  was  directed  to 
the  KMO's.  On  April  16,  $150,000,000  4  per  cents 
were  offered  at  a  premium  of  i  per  cent.  On  the 
following  day  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
1148,389,650  were  received  and  accepted,  and  up- 
ward of  $86,000,000  received  and  declined.  By 
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October,  1879,  $40,012,750  of  the  refunding  cer- 
tificates had  been  sold,  and  all  but  $2,809,400  had 
been  exchanged  for  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Between 
November,  1878,  and  November,  1879,  there  had 
been  refunded  $870,848,750  6  per  cent,  and 
$108,890,250  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  into  bonds  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
making  an  annual  aavingof  interest  of  $9,355,877. 
—  It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  refunding  operations  accomplished 
since  1870,  as  their  magnitude  will  become  more 
apparent.  In  1870  there  were  outstanding  of  debt 
controllable  within  a  short  period  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  aggregate  of  $1,895,845,950,  on  which  6 
and  6  per  cent,  were  being  paid,  and  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  total  was  paying  6  per  cent.  The 
annual  interest  charge  was  $81,639,684.  In  place 
of  these  bonds  bearing  high  rates  of  interest  had 
been  issued,  up  to  1880,  $600,000,000  at  5  per  cent., 
$185,000,000  at  H  per  cent.,  and  $710,845,950 
at  4  per  cent.,  on  which  the  annual  interest  charge 
was  $61,738,888;  being  a  saving  in  interest  of 
$19,900,846.  Within  the  same  period  nearly 
$300,000,000  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  had  been 
discharged.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  these 
great  financial  changes  were  accomplished,  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  general 
condition  of  trade  and  industry  as  shown  in 
the  money  market.  The  bulk  of  the  bonds  i^ere 
floated  after  1878,  and  before  1878.  The  years 
1871-8  were  marked  by  speculative  movements 
which  gave  an  unnatural  and  in  the  end  an  evil 
stimulus  to  all  forms  of  enterprise  and  invest- 
ments, and  the  securities  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Sub- 
scriptions were  freely  made  both  here  and  abroad, 
until  the  crisis  of  1873,  which  was  followed  by 
a  long  period  of  retrenchment,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  over-speculation  and  inflated  val- 
ues. The  table  we  hav^  last  quoted  makes  no 
return  of  sales  for  1878,  and  shows  a  decided 
falling  off  in  those  for  1874-5.  Had  the  loan 
been  offered  two  years  later  than  it  was,  it  could 
not .  have  been  negotiated  as  readily.  From 
1878  to  1878  commercial  depression  and  stagna- 
tion weighed  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  most  severe  of  such  periods, 
if  not  the  most  severe,  that  the  nation  has  ever 
experienced.  For  lack  of  other  safe  and  profit- 
able investments,  capital  was  turned  toward  the 
government  bonds,  and  the  glut  of  capital  seek- 
ing investment  in  the  money  centres  gave  an 
opportunity  to  place  at  par  a  bond  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  There  was  in  these  years  an  im- 
mense amount  of  legitimate  trading  being  done, 
which,  conducted  on  a  sound  basis,  at  least  yielded 
average  profit;  and,  as  there  was  very  little  spent 
and  wasted  in  speculation  and  in  uncertain  ven- 
tures, the  country  was  adding  to  its  available 
wealth  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  operations  of  1878,  1879  and 
1880.  Although  trade  had  revived,  and  industry 
was  fully  employed,  the  immense  amount  of  capi- 
tal seeking  for  profit  allowed  the  floating  of  a 
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4  per  cent,  bond  when  the  security  was  so  un- 
questioned. The  government  had  collected  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  each  year  in  excess  of 
Its  expenditure,  the  year  1879  forming  an  excep- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  better  condition  of  trade  was 
felt,  the  national  revenues  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1880  the  surplus  revenue  reached 
the  sum  of  $65,888,668,  and  gave  every  sign  of 
going  far  above  that  amount  in  the  succeeding 
year,  should  the  favorable  conditions  continue  to 
exist.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  credit  of 
the  government  was  high,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  had  been  accom- 
plished in  1870  with  almost  no  friction,  and  with- 
out creating  even  a  ripple  in  the  money  markets, 
only  served  to  increase  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  handle  its  indebtedness.  The 
only  disquieting  circumstance — the  enforced  coin- 
age of  a  silver  dollar  that  was  worth  much  less 
than  its  face — was  not  sufficient  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion on  the  public  faith,  although  notes  of  warn- 
ing regarding  the  ultintate  effects  of  this  question- 
able policy  were  raised  by  those  who  had  made  a 
study  of  economic  questions.  The  fact  that  the 
great  refunding  operations  were  accomplished, 
and  that,  too,  without  creating  any  financial  dis- 
turbance, impressed  the  people  with  the  enormous 
w^th-producing  power  of  the  nation,  and  gave 
promise  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  financial  op- 
erations in  the  future,  should  the  government 
again  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  people.  Every  dollar  of  debt  that  the  govern- 
ment paid,  and  every  dollar  of  interest  that  was 
as  much  as  paid  by  being  saved  through  the  re- 
funding into  low  interest  bonds,  r^resented  ten 
or  a  hundred  dollars  that  could  be  borrowed  in 
the  future,  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
should  require. — This  operation,  however,  did 
not  complete  the  work  to  be  done,  as  (878,681,800 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  during  the  years  1861 
and  1868,  and  $508,440,850  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
issued  in  1870  and  1871,  were  about  to  become 
due.  Of  these,  all  but  $18,415,000  would  ma- 
ture in  May,  June  and  July,  1881.  These  bonds 
must  be  provided  for,  and  under  existing  laws 
there  remained  available  for  refunding  operations, 
$104,654,050,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total 
to  be  refunded.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
recommended  that  authority  be  conferred  upon 
him  to  issue  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  refunding  cer- 
tificates convertible  into  such  bonds  as  before,  and 
owing  to  the  favorable  situation  he  believed  that 
such  a  bond  could  be  sold  at  a  premium.  Al- 
though a  refunding  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  house,  and  debated,  no  vote  was  reached.  In 
his  report  for  1880  the  secretary  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  passing  some  measure, 
and  recommended  that  this  portion  of  the  debt  be 
provided  for  by  treasury  notes,  running  from  one 
to  ten  years,  and  issued  so  that  they  may  be  paid 
as  they  mature.  This  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  paying  a  premium  on  the  bonds  purchased  by 
the  government  for  the  sinking  fund,  as  had  often 
happened,  and  would  leave  a  large  portion  of  the 


debt  so  placed  that  it  could  be  easily  controlled 
by  the  government.    He  asked  authority  to  iame 
$400,000,000  of  such  notes, which  he  thouj^t  need 
not  carry  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  8  per  cent., 
and  also  to  issue  a  like  amount  of  bonds,  to  bear 
8.65  per  cent,  interest.    The  government  fours 
were  then  selling  at  118.    A  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house,  which  provided  for  a  long-time  bond 
{at  first  a  50-year  bond,  afterward  modified  to 
30-40*8),  to  bear  8  per  cent,  interest.    Objection 
was  at  once  made,  and  with  reason,  that  such  a 
measure  would  practically  place  this  refunded 
portion  of  the  debt  beyond  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  at  a  time  when  large  redactions 
in  the  principal  were  possible.    While  the  surplus 
revenue  in  1879  was  but  about  seven  milUons,  in 
1880  it  was  nearly  sixty-six  millions,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  in  1881  a  surplus  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  could  be  counted  upon  with  certainty, 
and  this  amount  might  be  greatly  exceeded.  TIttt 
such  a  proceeding  could  not  be  defended,  was 
proved  by  plain  figures.    In  January,  1881,  there 
remained  $671,907,050  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government  before  July,  and  the  surplos 
revenue  to  be  collected  before  that  date  wonM, 
by  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treisary, 
reduce  this  sum  to  $640,000,000.    The  require- 
ments of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  next  ten  jem, 
or  until  the  $850,000,000  of  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds 
became  due,  would  amount  to  $580,000,000,  and 
this  took  no  account  of  the  surplus  revenue  ap- 
plied to  the  debt  in  that  time.   So  that  there  could 
be  no  justice  in  converting  this  $680,000,000  into 
a  long-term  debt.    Tet,  it  was  on  the  rate  of  m- 
terest  and  the  'term  of  the  bond  tliat  the  debate 
was  centred.  There  was  such  a  scarcity  of  sound 
investments  that  the  returns  were  small  on  sach 
as  were  freely  bou^t.     "Only  a  few  yean  ago 
the  French  rentes  yielded  over  6  per  cent,  on  the 
market  price,  and  not  very  long  since  United 
States  government  bonds  could  be  bought,  to  re- 
turn 7  and  8  per  cent.   Consols  are  now  no  longer 
at  par,  but  they  are  so  tittle  under  it  that  prac- 
tically they  may  be  said  to  yield  only  8  per  eeai.; 
United  States  fours  yield  about  Si  per  cent : 
French  rentes,  about  4  per  cent. ;  Indian  sterling 
bonds,  not  quite  4  per  cent. ;  and  colonial  govern- 
ment seciuities,  generally  about  the  same  rata      i 
Even  Russian  and  Hungarian  bonds,  great  as  is      , 
the  risk  attached  to  them,  pay  an  investor  only 
5i  or  m  per  cent.,  respectively.    And  if  we  pass      I 
from  the  securities  of  states  to  those  of  privstt      { 
companies,  we  find  that  those  in  good  credit  gire 
usually  from  8  to  4  per  cent.,  but  seldom  more." 
It  was  with  reason  urged  that  the  credit  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  i> 
high  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  a  8  per 
cent,  bond  could  be  floated  at  par;  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  how  long  a  time  such  a  bond  ought  to 
run.    The  English  consol,  which  bore  8  per  cent.. 
was  practically  perpetual,  but  a  perpetual  debt 
was  opiKised  to  all  the  traditions  of  Americso 
policy,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   As  finally  passed,  the  bill  provided 
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for  the  issue  of  (400,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  8 
per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  twenty  years,  or 
redeemable  in  five  years  after  the  date  of  issue, 
and  also  tieasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
hig  $800,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent., 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  government  after 
one  year,  and  payable  in  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  issue. — But  while  passing  through  congress, 
a  proriaion  was  introduced  into  the  measure,  which 
was  not  only  decidedly  objectionable  in  itself,  but 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  funding  act,  which 
should   be  a  purely  voluntary  transaction :   the 
govonment  ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  attempt 
to  force  a  sale,  eitlier  upon  the  people  or  upon  any 
particular  class  of  institutions.    The  securities  of 
the  government  had  been  made  a  basis  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  national  banks,  and  these  useful 
institntloiis  had  experienced  a  great  reduction  in 
their  pro6t8,  through  the  previous  funding  opera- 
tions of  the  government.    The  comptroller  of  the 
eurrency,  in  his  report  for  1879,  said :  "  The  re- 
funding  of  the  national  debt  commenced  in  1871, 
at  wiiich  time  the  national  banks  held  nearly 
$400,000,000  of  the  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds ;  and 
from  that  date  to  the  present  time  they  have  held 
more  than  one-flf  th  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States.    This  class  of  bonds  has  since 
heen  greatly  reduced,  and  is  now  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  bonds  pledged  for  circulation, 
while  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  consists 
of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent."    At  the 
time  that  this  funding  bill  was  pending  (1881)  the 
amounts  of  6  and  5  per  cents  had  been  still  more 
reduced.     It  was  now  proposed  to  make  the  new 
bonds  the  only  government  securities  that  could 
in  future  be  used  by  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  their 
«ircalation,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  the  banks  to 
accept  this  proposition,  the  taxes  on  capital,  de- 
posits and  circulation  were  to  be  repealed.    But 
these  measures  of  compensation  were  not  included 
in  the  Inll  which  passed  the  house,  and  the  finance 
committee  of  the  senate  proposed  to  strike  out  this 
coercive  section,  thus  removing  the  objectionable 
feature  of  the  bill.  It  had  been  shown  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  that  such  a  section  would 
strike  a  very  serious  blow  at  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem, as  the  $211,000,000  of  bonds  then  deposited 
by  the  banks  would  mature  in  that  year  (1881),  and 
this  amount  of  the  new  8  per  cents  would  have 
to  be  substituted,  or  the  notes  issued  on  it  would 
have  to-be  retired,  and  the  banks  probably  be 
«ompdled  to  go  into  liquidation.    But  the  section 
was  restored,  and  the  bill  went  to  the  president. 
The  result  of  this  provision  was  to  create  great 
distrust  among  the  banks,  and  in  the  short  period 
of  thirteen  days  they  contracted  their  issues  by 
$18,722,340,  and  nearly  precipitated  a  [>anic.    In 
fact,  a  crisis  was  averted  only  by  the  action  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  paid  out  an  equal 
amount  of  legal  tenders  in  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
This  movement  was,  however,  caused  in  a  meas- 
ure by  other  proviaons  of  the  bill,  which  were, 
that "  section  four,  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
entitled  'an  act  fixing  the  amount  of   United 


States  notes,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed) 
and  sections  51S9  and  5160  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
re-enacted."  This  would  deprive  the  banks  of 
the  right  to  take  up  by  a  deposit  of  legal  tenders 
their  bonds  held  by  the  treasurer  as  a  security  for 
their  circulation,  and  would  compel  them  to  keep 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  their  capital, 
and  this,  whether  they  issued  circulating  notes  or 
not.  This  panic,  however  uncalled  for,  showed 
that  the  banks  believed  their  existence  to  be  en- 
dangered, and  the  president,  taking  the  same 
position,  vetoed  the  bill,  giving  as  a  reason  the 
inexpediency,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  of  the 
coercive  section.  "  Under  this  section  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  additional  banks  will  hereafter  be 
organized,  *  *  and  no  increase  of  the  capital  of 
existing  banks  can  be  obtained  except  by  the  pur- 
chase and  deposit  of  8  per  cent,  bonds.  No  other 
bonds  of  the  United  States  can  be  used  for  th« 
purpose.  *  *  This  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
banking  law.  It  takes  from  the  banks  the  right 
they  have  heretofore  had  under  the  law  to  puT' 
chase  and  deposit,  as  security  for  their  circulation, 
any  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States,  and 
deprives  the  bill  holder  of  the  best  security  which 
the  banks  are  able  to  give,  by  requiring  them  to 
deposit  bonds  having  the  least  value  of  any  bonds 
issued  by  the  government.  *  *  In  short,  I 
can  not  Diit  regard  the  fifth  section  of  the  bill  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  the 
national  banking  system."  The  veto  message  was 
Bulnnitted  on  the  day  before  congress  adjourned, 
so  that  no  action  could  be  taken  on  it.  — In  this 
way  was  a  refunding  measure  defeated.  But  the 
debt  was  maturing,  and  some  provision  for  meet- 
ing it  must  be  made.  Congress  had  adjourned, 
and  the  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  On  March  1,  1881,  or 
three  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
the  maturing  debt  was . 


TITLE  OF  LOAN. 

Kate 
per  ct. 

Amount. 

Loan  of  July  and  Aug.,  1861 

Loan  of  18B8 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

6 
6 
B 

June  80,1881 
June  SO,  1881 
Ma/   1,1881 

1144,839,900 

67,n8,lG0 

489,880,600 

The  only  resources  of  the  government  to  meet 
these  obligations  were  the  surplus  revenue,  and 
about  $104,650,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  that  had 
been  authorized  by  the  acts  of  1870  and  1871,  but 
had  not  been  disposed  of.  To  pay  off  the  matur- 
ing bonds  with  the  revenue  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  issued  the  4  per  cents  would 
have  placed  so  much  of  the  debt  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  they  had  to  run  before  redemption,  a  step 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  take.  The  secretary., 
Mr.  Windom,  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility 
and  adopted  the  following  plan:  "On  April  11 
there  was  called  for  absolute  payment  on  July  1, 
1881,  the  small  loan  of  $688,200,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  interest,  and  known  as  the  Oregon  war  deb\, 
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and  Rt  the  same  time,  for  payment  on  the  same 
date,  the  6  per  cent,  loans,  acts  of  July  17  and 
Aug.  5,  1861,  amounting  to  (140,544,660,  and  act 
of  March  3,  1883,  amounting  to  155,146,750;  but 
to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  two  latter  loans 
permission  was  given  to  have  their  bonds  con- 
tinued at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  pro- 
vided they  should  so  request."  This  plan  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  a  like  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  holders  of  the  funded  loan  of  1881. 
The  Ijond;  were  presented  freely,  because  the  new 
continued  bonds  (known  as  ' '  Windoms  ")  bore  a 
small  premium,  and  the  amounts  that  were  not 
Bo  presented  were  easily  met  by  the  surplus  reve- 
nue. The  annual  saving  in  interest  accomplished 
by  this  simple  operation  was  (^0,478,952,  and  on 
Nov.  1  there  remained  outstanding  of  bonds 
bearing  3i  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  government,  |568,S80,950.  The  step 
taken  by  the  secretary  was  severely  criticised  as 
being  an  assumption  of  legislative  powers  by  an 
executive  officer,  but  he  really  had  no  alternative, 
and,  as  events  proved,  his  expedient  was  better 
than  the  one  proposed  by  congress,  which  would 
have  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  a  larger  portion  of  the  debt  by 
postponing  payment  of  it  for  a  term  of  years. 
Although  this  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  re- 
funding measure,  it  accomplished  what  such  a 
measure  proposed  to  accomplish,  and  8t>  satisfac- 
tory was  the  result  that  Secretary  Folger  made 
"  no  recommendation  of  legislation  for  the  re- 
funding of  the  bonds  now  outstanding  bearing 


interest  at  Si  per  centum."  —  A  bDl  to  refund 
$200,000,000  of  the  continued  bonds  into  8  per 
cent,  stock  was  debated  in  the  senate,  but  failed 
in  the  house,  and  the  whole  matter  would  hare 
been  allowed  to  rest  had  it  not  been  for  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  the  national  banks  to  renew  their 
charters.  The  eleventh  section  of  this  act  (July 
12,  1882)  authorized  the  secretary  to  receive  con- 
tinued bonds,  and  to  issue  instead  8  per  cent,  se- 
curities; and  provided  "that  the  bonds  herein 
authorized  shall  not  be  called  in  and  paid  so  long 
as  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
issued  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  8 
per  centum,  and  which  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  outstanding 
and  uncalled.  The  last  of  the  said  bonds  origi- 
nally issued  under  this  act,  and  their  substitutes, 
shall  be  first  called  in,  and  this  order  of  payment 
shall  be  followed,  until  all  shall  have  been  paid." 
This  measure  completed  the  funding  operations  of 
the  government,  and  while  more  than  $800,000,000 
of  the  3i  per  cents  were  exchangeid  for  8  per 
cents,  the  surplus  revenues  were  so  great  that,  by 
November,  1888,  the  8  per  cents  were  being 
called  in  for  payment.  It  was,  in  fact,  then  a 
question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government  when  all  the  threes  were 
redeemed,  as  no  other  bonds  became  due  until 
1891,  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  revenue  had 
proved  abortive.  —  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
more  completely  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  debt,  the  following  table,  from  official 
records,  is  given: 


I860 -July  1. 

1861 

1902 

1863 

1864 

1865 

I865-Aue.31 
1860-Jalyl. 

18B7 

18118 

1869 

1870 

1871  .  

1872 

187.3 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

18i8 

1879 

1880 

1881 


W  ,000,000 
6(i.  123.000 
50.MO.000 
45,880,000 

zi.wn.ooo 

14,(XM,000 
14.000.(XIO 
14,000.000 
14.000.000 
14,000.000 
14.0flO,(X)0 
14,000.000 
14,000,000 
14,000.000 


4  Per  CentB. 


57,926,116.57 
105,629,385  30 
77,1547,696  07 
90,496,8.30.74 
.  618,127.98 
121,.'M1.879  62 
17.737.aiS  68 
801,;J6I.23 


678.000.00 
678,000.00 
C7«.000.00 
678,IX)0  00 
6;8,000.00 


98,8.50,000.00 
741,.522.000,00 
739,;M7,800.flO 
739,»»7,BOO.OO 


14,000,000  739.349,350,00 


Pulla 


140.01X1.0(10 
240.0(10.000 
2.'iO,fl(KI.(«X) 
2.V),IXK),(»K) 
230,000,000 

230,000,000 


6  Per  Cent*. 


Bollnm. 
4.3.4;(),.'«»).00 

;«,oaa,20(i  co 

30,4«:j,(X)0  0(1 
30,48:5,000.  tlO 
300,21.3,480.00 
245.709,420  6;j 
269.175,727.65 
201,982.665.01 
198,.5:i3,435.01 
221,.')86.I85()1 
221..'jH8..300  O) 
2ai,.'>88.300.(«l 
i?74,2:i6,4.50.00 
414,.'>67,:«10  on 
414,.'j67,:»0.00 
ftlO,628,«iO  00 
607,l:t2,7.')0,(X) 
711,08.'..800  (10 
7IW.2(i6,6.50  <I0 
Tn;i.2t)0.{l.'>0  (10 
50H,440,.3.V)  (10 
481.8(i4.9fl()  00 
43il.tM!.:«0,(10 


6  Per  Cents. 


2I,I(M,538.11 

.57,:»«,(i73.9.i 

1,54,313,225.01 

431,444.813.83 

842,882.6.52.09 

1,213,495,169  90 

1,281, 7:*S.4;«),  33 

1.19.5,,54(;,011  02 

l,.54;j,4.52,Oeo  02 

l,878,.30:),!lti4.,50 

1. 874,347.222. .39 

1, 78.5,317,422. :» 

1,013,897.300,00 

1..374,H83,8(X)  00 

l,28I.238.t)5O,00 

13.(124,7(X).00 

1,UI0.86.5,.5.V).00 

llR4.!l91l,(Bn.(X) 

8.'>4.1i21,S.50,00 

7;»<,619,(l(».00 

2K.3,t»<l,.350.00 

2;«j,780,40().00 

11X1,378,600.00 


ContliDicd  at  S  1-2  per  cent., 
4t,O.461,O5O,00 


7  vio  PprP^ntB    Tot*l  lnlcre«t- 
7  3-l0leruent>.    bearlnif  De bt. 


122,882,485 
I3».974,-4.35 
i:ffl,286,9:i5, 
671,610,397. 
8:i(l.(>»1,»00 
813. 460.621 , 
488.:M4,846. 
37.397.I96. 


Annu&l  Inter- 
est (?bu^ 


Dollars. 

64,640,838  11 

90,-380,873. 95 

385,304,826  98 

707,5.31.634.47 

.34I,3,59,9:i1,7(«-.50 

022,221.311.918.29 

ail2,38I. 5,30,294. 96 

»52,.3:a,331.207  60 

95  2,248.067,387.66 

9512.202,068. 787. 89 

2,162,060.S».MI 

2,I>46,4W,72«.1» 

1.934.896,760  00 

1.814,;iM,10O.O0 

1,710.483.860  00 

1.7a8.iM0.7BO.OO 

1.782,876,300.00 

I,710,«85.«0  00 

1,711,888,500.00 

1,7«4.73S.6M)  (» 

1.797.648.700  on 

1,723.998.100  00 

1,689,567,750-00 

1,463,810.400.00 


DolUn. 
3,443,«Br.9 

s,oai,«ao.e 

ffi.OI8,9M.S» 
4i:854,148.m 
78.85.3. 487.M 
I37,7«2.6I7.4J 

iso,»r<,a>7.R' 

I46.atg.l»S» 
188,888,451 .» 
ia8,4a.M  M 

iasjta,wa« 
ii8.78«,am.3t 

111,»«»,8».90 
108,««,4«.0) 

ttjBa.e»!0 
g6.i04jma) 

94,«M.4»  W 

8».7n,n8» 

7».mSS81.00 
T5,018,CK  90 

57,ago,iion 


— AuTHORnTEs.  The  Finance  Beportt  and  Om- 
ffresitoJuU  Olobe  and  Record  are  the  chief  authori- 
ties, but  there  is  much  material  scattered  nmong 
periodicals  which  might  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, but  which  can  not  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  "WoRTHiNGTON  C.  Ford. 

REICHSRATH  (council  of  the  empire)  is  the 
name  of  the  parliament  of  Austria.    It  is  divided 


into  two  chambers,  the  members  of  the  lower 
house  being  elective.    (See  Austria-Hukoabt.) 

REICHSTAG.  The  Reichstag  is  the  elective 
chamber  of  the  German  parliament.  Thus  was 
resumed  tlie  name  of  the  assembly  of  the  estatei 
of  the  German  empire,  which,  from  1688,  up 
to  1806,  convened  regularly  at  Regensburg,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  arch- 
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'Chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  elector-archbishop  of 
Mayeoce.  That  assembly  iras  divided  into  three 
chambers:  1,  of  electors;  3,  of  princes,  divided  into 
the  temporal  and  the  ecclesiastical  bench  (the  neu- 
tral bench  between  them  was  occupied  bjr  the  Prot- 
estant bishops  of  Labeck  and  of  OsnabrDck);  8, 
of  cities,  subdivided  into  the  bench  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Suabian  bench.  Each  of  the  three  cham- 
bers deliberated  separately;  after  a  separate  vote 
liad  been  taken,  the  chambers  sought  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  emperor  a  common  decision,  called  eondu- 
tum  imperii.  Block. 

KEHOTAL  OF  DEPOSITS.  (See  Defobitb, 
Rbkotai.  op.) 

BESOT ALS  FROM  OFFICE.  The  subject 
of  Ai^iointnunU  has  been  reserved,  to  be  consid- 
oed  here  with  Bemovah.  An  appointment,  in  a 
political  sense,  is  the  designation  and  authoriza- 
tioD,  by  the  proper  authority,  of  some  person  to 
he  a  public  oflScer  or  agent,  with  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  by  law.  A  removal  is  an  act,  on 
the  part  of  some  competent  authority,  by  which 
the  holding  of  a  public  oflSce  or  agency  is  brought 
to  an  end.  Very  generally  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  that  of  removal  are  vested  io  the  same 
officer  or  body.  Under  enlightened  governments 
this  power,  save  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sub- 
oniinates  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, is,  with  few  exceptions,  treated  as  an 
executive  power.  Under  the  very  defective  con- 
federacy which  preceded  the  American  constitu- 
tion, the  appointing  power  was  in  congress,  there 
having  been  no  executive  branch;  and  in  several 
of  the  states  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  that  power 
has  been  retained  or  usurped  by  the  legislature. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  power  of  appointment 
is  divided  between  two  authorities,  as  in  the  case 
of  about  8,500  of  the  higher  non-elective  officers 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  (See  Con- 
rnuiATiOK.)  The  same  mode  of  appointment 
generally  prevails  in  the  states;  but  Massachusetts 
gives  the  power  of  confirmation,  generally,  to  a 
coancil  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  people 
in  districts,  and  perhaps  some  other  states  have 
followed  her  example.  — The  federal  constitution, 
the  theory  of  which  is  followed  by  the  states,  con- 
fen  the  appointing  power  upon  the  president  in 
these  words :  '.'  He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appdnt,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
toDsuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  tlie  con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper  in  the 
ivesident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
iKsds  of  departments."  This  power  extends  to 
army  and  navy  appointments,  as  well  as  to  those 
tor  the  civil  service.    No  power  of  removal  is 


formally  conferred,  and  the  only  provisions  ex- 
pressly affecting  that  power  are  these:  1.  "The 
president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for  a  conviction  of  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. "  2.  "  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior," 
and  their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  continuance  in  office.  8.  "  The  house  of 
representatives  shall  elect  their  speaker  and  other 
officers ;  *  *  the  senate  shall  choose  their  other 
officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president."  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions plainly  leaves  the  important  authority  and 
duty  of  removal  of  federal  officials,  in  case  they 
are  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 
utterly  unprovided  for,  and  therefore  to  mere  im- 
plicaUon.  —  The  appointment  has  been  held  com- 
plete when  the  commission  is  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  president,  even  though  not  delivered.  (Mar- 
bury  M.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  and  19  Howard 
Rep.,  4,  74.)  But  President  Jefferson  dissented 
from  this  view,  and  treated  a  delivery  of  the  com- 
mission as  essential  to  complete  an  appointment. — 
Congress  has  vested  in  the  courts  of  law  the  ap- 
pointment of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  subordinates 
of  those  tribunals.  With  considerable  exceptions 
(for  which  see  Confirkation  and  Tebm  Ain> 
Tenttre  of -Office),  it  has  vested  in  each  of  the 
heads  of  departments  the  appointment  of  its  own 
subordinates.  And  legislative  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  all  other  leally  free  countries,  appoint 
and  remove  their  own  subordinates.  —  Under  the 
federal  constitution,  it  would  seem  plain,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  officers  of  congress,  no  ap- 
pointment of  civil  officers  can  be  made,  except, 
first,  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate;  or,  second,  of  inferior  offi- 
cers, 1,  by  the  president  alone,  2,  by  one  of  the 
heads  of  a  department,  or,  8,  by  a  court  of  law.— 
There  seems  to  be  no  clear  definition  of  an  "infe- 
rior officer "  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame  one  of  much 
deflniteness.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  congress  to  vest  appointments?  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  what  persons  in  the 
public  service  are,  in  any  sense,  officers  within  Ae 
purview  of  the  constitution.  There  are  at  all  times 
thousands  in  that  service  whom  the  law,  with  little 
precision,  designates  as  employ(:s.  In  legal  phrase, 
they  are  employed,  but  not  appointed,  and  are  dis- 
missed, or  discharged,  but  not  removed.  Their 
selection  for,  and  severance  from,  the  public  serv- 
ice, is,  therefore,  technically  no  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power.  Mere  laborers  in  the  navy 
yards,  arsenals,  and  elsewhere,  are  clearly  only 
employes.  But  many  persons,  in  continuous  serv- 
ice at  custom  houses  and  other  offices,  as  well  as 
the  clerks  of  committees  and  commissions,  and 
all  like  officials,  whose  relations  and  duties  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  others  classed  as 
officers,  are  designated  and  treated  as  if  only  em- 
ployes.   Such,  too,  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  of 
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the  tens  of  thouaands  of  the  subordinates  of 
postmasters  throughout  the  Union,  they  being 
employed  and  discharged  by  the  postmasters 
themselves,  without  any  action  by  the  postmaster 
general;  yet  the  subordinates  of  collectors,  naval 
oflBceTs,  surveyors,  etc.,  with  slight  exception — 
though  having  analogous  functions  and  authority, 
and  being  in  no  respect  more  official  and  perma- 
nent— are  treated  as  officers.  They  are  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
the  direct  superiors  of  the  latter  "inferior  offi- 
cers "  only  making  recommendations  concerning 
them  to  that ' '  head  of  department."  On  no  sound 
principle  can  such  discrimination  be  made.  The 
clerk  of  the  postmaster,  on  the  basis  of  principle, 
dignity  and  justice,  is  as  much  an  officer  as  the 
clerk  of  the  collector.  The  question  may  well 
arise  as  to  which  of  these  two  classes  of  public 
servants  are  now  being  selected  and  discharged  In 
an  unconstitutional  manner.  —  Confusion  on  the 
subject  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  law  of  1789  (1  Stat,  at  Large,  chap. 
XX.,  %  27),  authorizes  "  marshals  to  appoint  one 
or  more  deputies,"  and  a  court  or  judge  to  re- 
move them.  It  has  been  decided  (United  States 
M.  Finkle,  8  Blatchford  Rep.,42fi),  that  "these 
deputies  are  officers."  But  if  they  are  officers, 
it  is  plain  that  they  can  not  be  appointed  by  a 
marshal,  he  not  being  an  official  upon  whom  con- 
gress can  confer  the  appointing  power.  (See 
United  States  m.  Hertwell,  6  Wallace  Rep.,  886, 
for  an  analogous  case.)  —  The  authority  of  con- 
gress, in  regard  to  vesting  the  appointing  power, 
may  obviously  be  so  exercised  as  to  greatly  affect 
not  only  the  executive  department  itself,  but  the 
relations  between  it  and  the  senate.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  vast  number  of  subordinates  now 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  alone 
might  either  be  vested  in  the  president  alone,  or, 
on  the  other  extreme,  be  made  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  senate.  So  the  appointment  of 
all  who  can  be  classed  as  "inferior  officers"  of 
the  about  8,500  officers  now  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  might  be 
given  to  the  president  alone  or  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments. And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  con- 
gress may  go  in  regulating  the  power  of  removal. 
E^n  as  early  as  1826,  a  committee  of  the  senate 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  requiring  the  president, 
in  making  nominations  to  that  body,  to  fill  a  var 
cancy  caused  by  a  removal,  to  state  the  reasons 
for  which  the  removal  had  been  made.  There  is 
a  statute  forbidding  the  head  of  a  department 
removing  certain  officers  "except  for  cause  stated 
in  writing,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  congress 
at  the  session  following  such  removal."  (U.  S. 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1705;  and  see  Confirmation,  for 
effect  of  tenure  of  office  acts.)  —  The  question 
where  the  right  of  removal  was  vested  arose  al- 
most upon  the  government  going  into  effect. 
Closely  connected  with  that,  was  the  question  as 
to  tlie  theory  and  basis,  of  removals.  These  ques- 
tions were  discussed  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  its  first  session,  of  which  Madison  was  a 


member.  A  considerable  majority — contraiy  to 
a  view  expressed  in  the  "  Federalist,"  and  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Webster — finally  held  that  the 
power  of  removal  was  in  the  president  alone,  snd 
that  he  could  remove  in  his  discretion.  (Anoals 
of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp.  8e»-884.)  The  senate 
approved  this  view,  but  only  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Adams.  (Ez  parte 
Hennin,  18  Peters  Rep.,  287,  240.)  In  conformity 
to  this  view,  the  act  establishing  the  treasoiy  de- 
partment declares  that  "  the  secretary  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  president."  Ever  since,  this  vast 
implied  power — the  greatest  i>erhaps  ever  con- 
ferred by  mere  construction — ^has  been  accorded 
to  the  president,  without  its  ever  having  been  made 
an  issue  in  the  courts.  (1  Kent's  Commentaries, 
811.)  The  debate  in  (he  house  was  elaborate, 
and  disclosed  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
rule  for  which  Mr.  Madison,  who  took  a  leading 
part,  contended,  was  that  the  power  of  lemoTal 
was  an  incident  to  or  really  a  part  of  the  power 
of  appointments,  and  that  it  therefore  l>el(Higed 
to  the  president  alone.  The  senate  was  to  have 
no  part  in  its  exercise.  He  also  maintained,  with 
unanswerable  cogency,  that  removals  can  be 
made  only  for  cause,  and  that  a  failure  to  re- 
move for  good  cause  and  a  removal  without  aoch 
cause,  would  alike  be  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
the  president,  (and  consequently  on  tlie  part  of 
any  official  having  the  appointing  power),  which 
would  justly  subject  him  to  impeachmoit.  It 
was  strongly  urged  by  others,  that,  as  the  senate 
had  the  power  of  confirmation  (see  CoifnRXA- 
tion),  and  lience  in  a  sense  shared  the  appointing 
power,  it  should  also  be  consulted  as  to  removals. 
Mr.  Benson,  of  New  York,  (where  the  spoils  sys- 
tem was  first  and  most  fully  developed),  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  the  president  could  "  remove  at 
pUa»ure";  and  consequently  that  he  was  under 
no  such  legal  or  moral  responsibility  as  Mr.  Mad- 
ison insisted  upon.  Others  urged  the  equally  rad- 
ical view,  on  the  other  extreme,  that  appointed 
officers  were  removable  only  by  impeachment  and 
conviction,  which  would,  of  course,  give  a  tenure 
of  good  behavior.  The  only  decision  reached 
was,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  in  the  presi- 
dent alone,  until  some  part  of  it  should  (with  the 
power  of  appointment)  be  vested  by  congress  else- 
where, as  the  constitution  authorizes.  Yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  the  first  congress,  in  one 
case,  by  law  vested  the  power  of  appointing  cer- 
tain officers  in  one  subordinate  official  (not  the 
head  of  a  department),  and  the  power  of  remov- 
ing them  in  another.  (1  Stat,  at  Large,  chap,  xx., 
g  27.) — Despite  the  conflicting  action  of  congress, 
the  rule  of  the  courts  is,  that  the  power  of  remur- 
al  is  an  incident  of  the  power  of  appointment. 
(Ex  parte  Hennin,  IS  Peters  Rep.  ,881.)  It  is  the 
general  rule,  consequently,  that  wlien  a  pow«  of 
appointment  is  conferred,  the  power  of  removal 
accompanies  it  as  an  incident;  the  conditions  on 
which  the  removal  may  be  made  depending  na 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  as  defined  by  law.  (See 
Tesx  and  Tenvrk  ot  Offick.)    Where  there- 
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k  a  tennre  of  good  behavior,  it  is  plain  there 
must  be  a  good  cause  arising  from  the  bad  con- 
duct of  the  official.  Removal,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  preceded  by  such  action  as  is  equivalent 
to  a  conviction  for  misbehavior;  of  which  there 
must  have  been  a  charge,  and  upon  that  charge  a 
trial  and  opportunity  of  defense.  (Page  w.  Hoe- 
din,  8  B.  Munroe,  672.)  There  are  few  cases  of 
such  tenure,  except  the  judiciary.  Under  a  pow- 
er to  remove  "for  cause  "  there  is  a  limitation  of 
the  power  of  a  mere  discretionary  removal,  and 
there  must  be  a  legal  cause — malfeasance,  mis- 
feasance or  nonfeasance — constituting  a  breach 
of  the  trust  of  the  office,  of  which  the  courts  can 
take  notice;  and  they  will  restore  the  officer  re- 
moved without  such  cause.  (State,  etc.,  «*.  Com- 
mon Council,  0  Wisconsin  Riep.,  264;  Ex  parte 
King,  85  Texas  Rep.,  657 ;  Field  v*.  Com.,  etc., 
33  Penn.  Rep.,  478,  484;  The  People  m.  Munday, 
78  New  York  Rep.,  445;  The  People  m.  The  May- 
or, 79  New  York  Rep.,  582.)  If  there  is  some 
eTidence  of  cause  for  removal,  the  courts  will  not 
review  that  evidence,  though  they  might  in  the 
first  instance  have  reached  a  different  conclusion. 
(The  People  n.  Campbell,  82  New  York  Rep., 
347.) — Nearly  all  appointed  officials,  save  those 
baring  a  fixed  term,  hold  during  the  discretion  of 
the  official  having  the  appointing  power,  or,  in 
common  phrase,  "  during  his  pleasure."  A  simi- 
lar right  of  removal  during  the  term  exists  in 
the  case  of  appointed  officials  having  a  fixed  term 
of  years.  —  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  until 
recently,  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove 
(or  dismiss)  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  is  the 
same  as  his  power  to  remove  a  civil  officer;  but 
congress  has  so  regulated  that  authority,  that, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  the  power 
of  summarily  discharging  army  or  navy  officers 
"  in  time  of  peace  "  can  not  be  exercised  "  except 
in  pursiumce  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
or  in  commutation  thereof."  (Blake  vi.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  18  Ott  Rep.,  227,  287.)  This  liability 
of  all  offlceiB  of  the  army  and  navy,  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  to  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
mere  concurrent  act  of  the  president  and  the  par- 
ty majority  of  that  body,  has,  unquestionably,  a 
vicious  tendency;  drawing  those  officers  into  pol- 
itics, and  causing  them  to  more  and  more  dread 
political  influence  and  to  court  the  favor  of  parties 
and  their  leaders.  This  power  of  removal  is  held 
in  partisan  circles,  and  very  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  politician  class,  to  mean  a  right  to  remove 
in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
party  or  faction,  and  even  if  not,  yet  in  order  to 
realize  the  political  ambition  of  the  appointing 
officer.  The  threat  or  fear  of  such  use  of  it  is 
made  effective  for  extorting  political  assessments, 
and  for  compelling  the  officials  of  the  government 
to  become  the  henchmen  of  parties  and  chief- 
tains. This  prostitution  of  the  power  of  removal, 
like  that  of  the  power  of  appointment,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  by  which  the 
pubUc  service  has  been  demoralized  and  degraded, 
and  the  spoils  system  has  been  made  potential. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
mischievous  and  imwarranted  suggestion  drawn 
from  the  phrase  "removable  at  pUcuure,"  some- 
times used  by  the  courts.  It  has  too  often,  even 
by  honest  citizens,  been  accepted  as  meaning  an 
authority  under  no  moral  obligations ;  when,  in 
fact,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  duty  of 
using  it,  conscientiotisly,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interests  in  the  broadest  sense  in  which 
they  may  be  affected.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
a  technical,  legal  potter,  no  officer  can  have  a 
right  to  remove  a  worthy  public  servant,  except 
for  adequate  public  reasons,  nor  any  right  to  for- 
bear to  remove  an  tmworthy  one,  unless  the  re- 
moval would,  for  peculiar  reasons,  be  at  the  mo- 
ment a  public  detriment.  This  was  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Madison,  and  enforced  during  his  gen- 
eration.— The  moral  obligations  attending  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  appointing  power  are  clear  enough 
to  any  candid  mind,  however  party  zeal  and 
vicious  usages  may  have  obscured  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  mere  politician.  The  same  rules  of 
duty  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  people's  money 
for  private  and  party  purposes,  also  forbid  the 
exercise  of  any  branch  of  the  appointing  power 
for  the  same  piu-pose.  The  fact  that  the  public 
conscience  is  outraged  at  every  falsification  of  the 
public  accounts  and  every  peculation  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  yet  takes  but  languid  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  the  friends  of  thieves  to  be  con- 
stables and  marshals,  of  ignorant  politicians  to  be 
justices,  or  of  second  or  third  class  lawyers  to  be 
judges,  though  abuses  and  disqualifications  on 
the  part  of  these  latter  officials  may  be  ten  times 
the  most  disastrous,  only  illustrates  the  lack  of 
political  education  and  the  need  of  reflection  upon 
all  that  pertains  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  po- 
tential powers  of  government.  We  allow,  all 
over  the  land,  officers  to  appoint,  almost  without 
criticism,  an  incompetent  relative,  or  an  ignorant 
electioneering  partisan,  to  official  places,  by  rea- 
son of  which  the  public  business  g^reatly  suffers 
and  official  life  is  made  disreputable;  though  we 
should  be  justly  astir  for  a  conviction,  if  a  single 
dollar  had  been  taken  by  a  letter  carrier,  or  a  pair 
of  gloves — on  which  we,  perhaps,  had  paid  no 
duties — had  been  abstracted  by  a  baggage  inspect- 
or. It  will  bo  a  great  advance  of  public  educa- 
tion and  of  the  public  welfare  in  many  ways, 
when  we  shall  have  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
which  will  be  indignant  and  outspoken  upon 
every  prostitution  of  the  high  trust  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  for  party  or  selfish  ends.  And  it 
may  not  be  without  use  to  invite  special  attention 
to  the  study  and  reflection  required  for  compre- 
hending bow  profoundly,  and  in  what  manifold 
ways,  in  federal,  state  and  municipal  affairs,  the 
honest  use  of  that  power,  for  the  selection  of  the 
wisest,  purest  and  most  efficient,  could  be  made 
potential  for  the  ptuification  of  politics  and  eleva- 
tion of  official  life.  Such  teaching  should  find  a 
place  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  now  the 
accepted  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of  our 
people,  if  not  that  this  power  may  justifiably  be 
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used  to  advance  the  personal  friends  of  the  oflBcer, 
yet  that  it  may  be  used  to  strengthen  his  party 
and  his  faction.  Upon  that  theory  it  is  now  gen- 
erally exercised.  (See  Spoils  System,  Patbon- 
AOE,  Promotion.) — The  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  power  of  removal  are  by  no  means  all 
on  the  side  of  its  selfish  or  partisan  exercise. 
The  same  malign  influences  which  cause  worthy 
officials  to  be  sent  away,  are  as  powerfully  exerted 
to  keep  the  unworthy  in  their  places.  Those  who 
have  been  able  to  make  the  public  service  a  hos- 
pital for  their  dependents,  combine  to  resent  all 
attempts  to  remove  them.  It  may  cost  a  post- 
master or  a  head  of  a  department  his  place  to 
send  away  the  incompetent  electioneering  agent 
of  a  great  party  chieftain,  or  even  "the  young 
lady " recommended  "by a  congressman."  Offices 
are  frequently  burdened  with  supernumeraries, 
whom  those  having  the  power  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  remove.  President  Grant,  in  one  of  his 
messages,  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  far  easier 
to  remove  the  unworthy  who  came  in  through 
competition,  and  were  therefore  without  influence 
to  keep  them,  than -it  was  to  remove  the  inefficient 
favorites  of  great  politicians.  —  Under  despotic 
forms  of  government— or  where  corruption,  as  in 
Turkey,  is  habittially  resorted  to  as  an  agency  of 
administration — there  is  of  course  no  more  pre- 
tense of  Justice,  or  regard  for  moral  obligation, 
in  exercising  the  power  of  removal,  than  of  that 
of  appointment.  It  is,  without  scruple,  used  to 
reward  favorites,  to  gain  money,  to  suppress  in- 
dependence, to  strengthen  dynasties  and  hier- 
archies. Cromwell  used  it,  inmost  as  freely  as 
did  James  and  Charles,  to  uphold  political  and 
religious  partisans.  Even  as  late  as  Oeorge  III. 
it  was  used  for  nearly  or  quite  all  those  purposes, 
and  in  the  army  and  navy  as  well  as  in  the  civil' 
service.  When  liberty  and  justice  were  enough 
advanced  to  enable  party  majorities  to  rule,  the 
dominant  party  began  by  prostituting  that  power 
for  selfish  ends  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  the 
corrupt  tyrants  of  earlier  days  had  done.  —  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  American  constitution, 
there  arose  a  public  opinion  in  Qreat  Britain  too 
strong  for  the  king  to  confront,  which  condemned 
removals  without  cause,  and  such  removals  ceased. 
Parties,  there,  have  long  since  reached  the  sound 
conclusion  that  even  their  own  strength  is  not  in- 
creased by  mere  partisan  appointments  or  pro- 
scriptive  removals.  (See  Civil  Service  Reform, 
Promotions.) — From  the  beginning  of  our  na-. 
tional  administration  until  Jackson  came  to  the 
presidency,  it  was  the  accepted  theory  and  the 
constant  practice  that  removals  were  not  to  be 
made  without  good  cause;  and  that,  unless  in  the 
cases  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  president  and  per- 
haps a  few  others,  political  opinion  did  not  con- 
stitute such  a  cause.  Under  Jefferson  and  the 
second  Adams  especially,  there  was  great  press- 
ure for  removals  for  political  reasons.  But  they, 
and  each  of  the  first  six  presidents,  standing  upon 
principle  and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  nobly  re- 
sisted that  partisan  demand;  altogether  making 


only  seventy-three  removals  in  the  forty  yetn 
covered  by  their  terms.  Of  these,  Washington 
made  nine,  and  all  for  cause ;  John  Adams, 
nine,  and  none  on  mere  political  grounds;  Jeffer- 
son, thirty-nine,  of  which  he  said  none  were  for 
party  reasons;  Madison,  five;  Monroe,  nine;  and 
John  Q.  Adams  only  two,  and  both  for  cause.  It 
is  certain  that  not  one  of  these  presidents  nude  a 
proscription  or  partisan  removal  according  to  the 
later  practice.  With  Jackson's  accession  to  the 
presidency  a  new  spirit  triumphed.  Offices  were 
treated  rather  as  party  spoils  than  as  public  trusts. 
Removals  were  made  for  the  treble  purpose  of 
punishing  political  opponents,  of  rewarding  tnb- 
scrvient  supporters,  and  "of  strengthening  the 
party."  In  the  year  from  March  4,  1828,  to 
March  4,  1880,  President  Jackson  appears  to  have 
made  784  Removals.  Throughout  his  two  terms 
his  use  of  the  appointing  power  was  in  the  same 
intolerant  and  despotic  spirit.  In  all  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  service,  the  preddent's  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed.  The  theory  that  pat- 
ronage is  essential  to  the  vitality  and  usefulness 
of  parties,  and  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,"  was  generally  enforced.  The  hi^er  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  was  outraged,  and  all  oflSdal 
life  was  humiliated  and  debased.  We  have  no 
space  for  enlarging  upon  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  spoils  system  then  fli^t  established  in  the  na- 
tional administration.  (See  Spoils  Systkm,  Pat- 
ronage.)— How  thoroughly  the  theory  enforced 
at  Washington  was  also  enforced  in  the  local  offices 
is  well  illustrated  a  few  years  later  at  the  New 
York  custom  house.  One  collector,  there,  in  tlie 
four  years  from  1858  to  1862,  removed  888  of  his 
690  subordinates;  another,  of  the  opposite  party, 
in  the  three  and  a  half  years  next  following,  re- 
moved 525  out  of  702  of  those  serving  under  him. 
Nearly  all  these  removals  were  for  partisan  rea- 
sons. The  duty  of  removing  for  cause  was,  by 
reason  of  vicious  political  influence,  but  rarely 
performed.  And  this  reckless,  demoralizing  pro- 
scription, fatal  alike  to  efficiency  in  the  customs 
service,  to  purity  in  politics,  and  to  all  manly  self- 
respect  in  the  public  service,  continued  there,  and 
generally  prevailed  in  the  whole  civil  administra- 
tion, until  the  demand  for  a  reform  policy  began 
to  be  effective  soon  after  1871.  In  the  five  years, 
or  1,565  secular  days,  preceding  the  year  1871, 
there  were  1,678  removals,  and  nearly  all  for  mere 
partisan  reasons,  in  the  New  York  custom  house 
— or,  more  than  at  the  rate  of  one  every  secular 
day  of  the  five  years  1  —  From  the  introduction  of 
the  reform  methods,  in  July,  1878,  (under  which 
competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
New  York  custom  house  have  been  since  enforced), 
until  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year,  no  n^ 
moval  was  there  made.  From  the  last-named  dale 
to  Feb.  20,  1881,  (nearly  two  and  a  half  years). 
only  forty-four  removals  were  made  in  the  office, 
and  all  for  cause,  and  hence  none  for  poUtica! 
reasons.  From  the  last-named  date  to  this  time 
(November,  1882),  the  removals  have  been  upon 
the  same  basis  and  in  almost  the  same  ratio,  as  in 
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the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  1881.  — The 
effects  of  the  new  system  upon  removals,  as  en- 
forced in  the  Kew  York  postofflce  during  the 
same  periods,  have  been  almost  identical  with 
those  at  the  custom  house.    And  at  the  several 
other  ofiBces  where  competitive  examinations,  with 
various  defects  and  limitations,  have  been  en- 
forced, there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  number  of  proecriptive  removals.    Like 
results  attended  the  enforcement  of  such  examin- 
ation at  Washington  under  President  Grant. —  Pre- 
scriptive and  partisan  removals  (or,  in  other  words, 
removals  without  cause),  are  almost  invariably 
made  in  order  to  furnish  a  vacancy  for  some  in- 
fluential or  strongly  backed  oflBce  seeker.     And  if 
it  were  necessary  that  every  such  office  seeker 
should  win  the  first  place  in  a  competitive  exam- 
ination before  he  could  be  appointed,  there  would 
be  few  unjust  removals,  and  the  question  as  to  a  rea- 
Mmably  permanent  tenure  of  office  would  present 
little  difficulty,  if  it  was  not  practically  settled. 
The  class  of  men  who  are  being  pushed,  or  who 
'beg  and  intrigue  for  office,  are  rarely  those  who 
can  win  a  place  in  an  honest  rivalry  or  competi- 
tion of  merit.     The  reasons  why  members  of  con- 
gress refused  to  vote  money  to  enable  President 
Grant  to  continue  competitive  examinations  at 
Washington,  and  why  congress  has  given  no  aid 
in  support  of  the  competitive  or  merit  system  at  the 
New  York  offices,  are  largely  to  be  found  in  the 
ample  facts  that  the  new  system  was  fatal  to  all 
arbitrary  and  proscriptive  removals,  and  hence 
destructive  of  the  vast  congressional  patronage, 
by  the  aid  of  which  so  many  members  secure 
their  own  elections,  augment  their  influence  and 
importance,  and  get  places  for  their  henchmen 
and  favorites.    Members  of  congress,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  make  laws  in  aid  of  keeping  the  most  use- 
ful public  servants  in  their  places,  have  exerted  a 
veiy  great  part  of  that  pernicious  influence  which 
has  so  generally  made  our  public  servants  the  de- 
pendents and  servile  agents  of  scheming  officials 
and  unscrupulous  chieftains.  —  During  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of 
a  sestimait  which  condemns  all  removals  without 
cause.    The  people  are  beginning  to  take  notice 
of  the  abuse  which  ia  becoming  more  and  more 
an  issue  in  the  elections.     If  the  more  sagacious 
party  leaders  already  see  the  need  of  artestfaig  this 
form  of  proscription  and  despotism,  it  is  yet  true 
that  vety  lately,  and  even  within  a  few  months, 
the  most  arbitrary  and  indefensible  removals  have 
been  made.    Upon  each  of  the  late  changes  in  the 
party  majorities  in  the  houses  of  congress,  mere 
ministerial  subordinates  have  been  changed  in 
Older  to  gain  partisan  patronage.  The  time  of  the 
natbnal  senate,  during  the  past  and  present  year, 
baa  been  largely  given  to  mere  factional  conten- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  attempted  removals  of 
postmasters  and  collectors  whose  political  opinions 
all  true  statesmen  must  hold  to  be  unimportant,  if 
not  utterly  immaterial.    At  the  last  session  the 
huase  was  forced  to  a  vote  in  order  to  retain  a 
(killed  and  invaluable  clerk  against  a  pressure  of 


many  members  who  sought  to  put  an  inexpe- 
rienced partisan  of  their  own  faction  into  bis 
place.  The  speaker  of  the  present  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, merely  for  political  reasons,  has 
arbitrarily  removed  one  or  more  of  its  most  effi- 
cient stenographic  reporters,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  its  own  rulias  and  usages, 
which  allow  removals  only  for  cause,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  successor,  unequal  in  capacity,  by  reason 
of  which  the  business  of  the,  house  appears  to 
have  been  embarrassed.  (See  speech  of  Mr. 
Springer,  "  Congressional  Record,"  July  27, 1882.) 
And  while  we  are  writing,  the  facts  are  laid  be- 
fore the  public  of  a  removal  of  a  female  post- 
master, very  recently  made  in  Virginia,  only  for 
the  reason  that  a  senator  treats  the  sympathy  of 
her  brother  with  the  political  faction  which  op- 
poses him  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  demanding 
such  removal !  In  state  and  municipal  adminis- 
tration, removals  are  constantly  being  made  for 
no  better  cause;  by  reason  of  which,  men  of  high 
self-respect  and  capacity  scorn  the  public  service; 
those  in  it  are  humiliated;  administration  is  made 
inefficient  and  needlessly  expensive;  and  the  in- 
tensity, intrigue  and  corruption  of  party  politics, 
and  the  strife  for  places,  are  greatly  increased.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  discouraging, 
humiliating  effects  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
civil  servants,  produced  by  the  constant  sense 
that  no  merits  of  their  own,  but  an  influence  and 
interests  foreign  to  their  sphere  of  duties,  are 
most  potential  for  keeping  them  in  their  places; 
or  to  overstate  the  demoralizing  influence  upon  all 
official  and  political  life  of  so  vast  a  power  as 
that  of  appointment  and  removal  habitually  used 
in  defiance  of  the  highest  obligations  of  morality, 
patriotism,  and  the  official  oath. 

DoRKAN  B.  Eaton. 

BENT.  This  is  the  term  recognized  in  politi- 
cal economy,  to  tienote  the  net  product  of  the  land, 
i.  «.,  that  portion  of  the  total  product,  which, 
after  deducting  what  covers  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction, remains,  and  constitutes  a  surplus.  This 
surplus  naturally  reverts  to  the  owners  of  the 
soil;  they  gather  it  themselves  when  they  work 
their  own  lands;  they  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  farmers  or  metayers  when  they  leave  to  others 
the  care  of  making  them  productive;  in  all  cases, 
the  rent  forms  part  of  the  property.  We  must 
not,  however,  confound  it  with  the  price  paid  by 
one  who  hires  a  farm,  (called  sometimes  farm 
rent),  although  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
latter.  Every  case  of  farm  rent,  every  leasing 
price,  whether  payable  in  money  or  in  kind,  in- 
cludes something  additional,  viz.,  the  remunera- 
tion due  the  land  owners  for  expenditures  made 
by  them  at  various  times  in  the  past,  to  facilitate 
labor  or  increase  its  results.  The  buildings  for 
farm  service  or  for  residence,  the  fences,  ditches 
and  plantations  which  the  farm  embraces,  have 
often  cost  considerable  sums,  and  it  is  just  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  connected  with 
their  existence,  should  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  in- 
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tereet  on  the  capital  that  had  to  be  devoted  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  of  lands  have  been  discussed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  may  have  been  so  determined 
as  to  favor  either.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the 
price  for  the  use  of  the  farm  is  payable  in  money, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  it  to  include  the 
entire  rent.  Bent  is  a  net  product;  it  is  only  real- 
ized when  active  industry  has  been  fully  remu- 
nerated, and  it  is  not  less  difficult  for  farmers  to 
reserve  any  of  it  for  themselves,  than  for  propri- 
etors to  induce  farmers  to  sacrifice  to  them  a  part 
of  the  profits  due  to  their  improvements.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  apportionment  of  the  rent  of 
land  between  the  owner  and  farmer,  they  can 
neither  permanently  effect  its  real  amount  nor 
alter  its  original  character.  —  Among  the  great 
facts  to  which  the  attention  of  economists  has 
been  drawn,  few  have  given  rise  to  so  many  con''- 
troversles  as  the  rent  of  lands.  What  it  is,  its 
origin,  its  proportions,  its  effects,  its  legitimacy 
even,  everything  connected  with  its  existence,  has 
been  the  object  of  long  and  patient  investigations, 
and  still  harmony  has  not  yet  been  established  be- 
tween the  differing  opinions.  This  Is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because,  in  this  very  question  of 
rent  are  involved  many  other  problems  of  deep 
social  Import,  and  the  effects  of  its  solution  nat- 
Tirally  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  which  scien 
tiflc  investigation  has  attained.  —  We  will  here 
commence  by  pointing  out  the  order  in  which  the 
opinions  on  the  matter  of  rent  originated;  we  will 
note  their  characteristic  differences;  then  we  will 
take  up  the  question  in  its  whole  extent,  and,  in 
our  course,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  show  how 
far  each  of  the  theories  before  us  seems  to  depart 
from  or  to  approach  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  best 
established  facts  permit  us  to  discern  it.  —  It  was 
the  physiocratic  school  who  first  enunciated  an 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  rent.  They  character- 
ised it  as  the  net  product  of  the  land,  and  in  this 
they  were  not  in  error;  but  soon,  attributing  to  it 
an  extreme  and  exclusive  importance,  they  made 
it  the  only  source  of  public  and  private  wealth. 
We  know  how  erroneous  a  doctrine  must  be, 
which  is  based  on  the  ides  that  no  other  labor 
than  that  on  land  can  obtain  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  values  it  consumes,  a  doctrine  deny- 
ing productive  power  to  employments  without 
which  most  things  produced  from  the  land  would 
themselves  remain  unsuited  to  use,  and  not  ad- 
mitting that  men  could  realize  any  other  riches 
than  that  which  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
put  at  their  disposal.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
fundamental  error  which  vitiated  all  their  conclu- 
sions, we  can  not  deny  the  physiocrates  the  merit 
of  having  apprehended  well  the  character  of  rent 
and  having  given  a  pretty  accurate  definition  of 
it.  Among  their  observations  on  the  natural  in- 
crease of  rent,  there  are  also  some  which  are  both 
just  and  important.  The  net  product,  rent,  is  the 
excess  which  is  left  from  the  crops  after  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  are  reimbursed;  it  is  the 


portion  of  the  fruite  of  the  earth  from  wUdi  the 
non-agricultural  classes  subsist;  and,  doubtleag,  in 
the  normal  and  regular  order  of  things,  the  great- 
er or  less  amount  of  this  excess  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
reserve  for  nations.  —  With  and  by  the  illustrious 
Adam  Smith,  began  what  may  rightfully  be  called 
true  economic  science.    The  opinion  of  Smith  on 
the  subject  of  rent  is  much  like  that  of  the  phys- 
iocrates.    It  is  substantially  as  follows :  In  labor 
on  land,  natiu«  acts  conjointly  with  man,  and 
rent  is  the  product  of  its  co-operative  power.    It 
is  this  co-operative  power  of  the  earth,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  landholders  grant  in  considetation 
of  a  price  for  the  lease  based  upon  a  proportional 
share  of  the  sum  at  which  it  figures  in  the  results 
of  production.  —  The  opinion  of  Adam  Smith 
has  obtained  the  assent  of  most  economists.    J. 
B.  Say,  Storch,  Bossi  and  Bau  adopted  it,  at  va- 
ried little  from  it.    Dr.  Anderson,  however,  had 
previously  presented  a  harmonious  series  of  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  were  at  the  same  time  moie 
complex  and  better  developed.*    But  his  system 
did  not  attract  attention  until  after  having  been 
reproduced  again  in  the  writings  of  Malthus  and 
Bicardo,  and  it  is  under  the  name  of  the  latter 
that  he  has  taken  a  place  in  economic  science.  — 
The  starting  point  of  Bicaido  is  in  reality  the 
same  as  that  of  Adam  Smith.    What  the  latter 
calls  the  co-operative  power  of   land,  Bicardo 
calls  natural  fertility,  or  original  powers;  but 
what  he  has  added  t^  the  fundamental  notion  ii, 
an  exposition  of  the  rules  which,  in  his  opinion, 
govern  the  formation  and  progressive  increase  of 
rent,  (^pcording  to  Bicardo,  rent  is  not  solely 
the  result  of  a  natural  fertility  which  permits  the 
land  to  return,  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  harvests 
superior  to  their  needs;  it  arises  from  the  unequsl 
distribution  of  this  fertility.     So  long  as  the  pop- 
ulation, having  plenty  of  room,  can  work  only 
the  best  lands  at  their  disposal,  there  is  no  rent: 
but  just  as  soon  as,  on  account  of  their  increase 
in  numbers,  the  same  population  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  procure,  means  of  subsistence,  to  at- 
tack lands  of  inferior  quality,  rent  arises  and  be- 
comes the  share  of  the  proprietors  of  the  portions 
of  the  soil  that  were  first  cultivated.    And  the 
following  is  his  explanation.    Being  less  fertile 
than  the  others,  the  lands  on  which  the  labor  is 
expended  can  not  return,  for  a  like  expenditure 
in  cultivation,  as  great  a  product.     The  crops 
they  yield  require  additi(»ial  expense  and  labor, 
and  as  it  has  become  impossible  for  society  to  do 
without  its  complement  of  supplies,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  provisions  whatever  price  is 
necessary  to  insure  production  on  land  that  has 
just  been  cleared.    In  this  inevitable  moremeot, 
it  is  the  net  cost  of  the  produce  on  the  worst  land 
to  which  recourse  must  be  had,  which  fixes  the 
general  price,  and  consequently  deteimines  the 

•  A  main  point  In  Ander«on>  theory  w.  tlitt  iDcnwed  de- 
mand for  tooA  leads  to  increaae  of  price,  and  tbia  penniu  ad- 
ditional cost  to  be  bestowed  in  bringing  InfMor  laid  intoeal- 
tlvatlon.    (8ee  Hadeod's  Boon.  Phil.,  toL  U.,  p.  »>-!.  i.  l- 
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profiu  of  the  proprieton  of  the  land  flnt  culti- 
vated, the  realization  of  which  secures  them  a 
rent.     They  sell  at  a  higher  price  what  they  ob- 
tain without  increased  cost  or  advances,  and  find 
ihemaelves  masters  of  a  greater  surplus  than  they 
had  before  prices  had  risen.    A  like  effect  is  again 
produced   whenever  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  arable  domain  is  felt.    Worse  lands  are  coo- 
tinuaUy   being  brought  under  cultivation ;    the 
price  of  produce  rises  because  of  the  increased 
outlay  they  require ;   and,  at  each  advance  in 
prices  which  takes  place,  rent  is  seen  to  arise 
where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  and  to  increase 
where  it  had  already  arisen.     Such  are  the  ideas 
on  which  the  theory  is  based  which  is  called  by 
Ricardo's  name,    liiis  theory  affirms,  or  at  least 
appears  to  affirm,  that  rent  has  no  other  source 
than  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  fertility  be- 
tween different  portions  of  the  soil:  it  attributes 
its  origin  and  development  to  no  other  principle 
than  the  continual  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
food,  and  it  makes  the  difference  between  a  gen- 
eral price  current,  regulated  by  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  production  in  localities  where  these 
expenses  are  greatest,  and  the  particular  net  cost 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  soil,  the  measure  of 
the  rent  that  each  of  the  latter  affords  or  is 
adapted    to   afford.  —  Ricardo's   theory  was  of 
coarse  widely  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
etiDDOmic  world.    It  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  the 
expfamatioh  of  a  certflin  number  of  facts,  which, 
St  the  time  when  it  originated,  were  receiving 
much  attention  from  the  public.    Moreover,  many 
writers  accepted  it  fully;  and  it  was  not  until  our 
day  that  it  found  decided  opponents.    Attacked 
first  in  England  by  Prof.  Jones,  of  Hailebury,  it 
was  afterward  assailed  by  adversaries  whose  deni- 
als extended  even  to  the  principle  to  which  Smith 
had  given  his  adhesion.  — A  very  distinguished 
American  economist,  Mr.  Carey,  has  denied  that 
the  natural  fertility  of   the  soil  is  among  the 
csQsea  productive  of  rent.    In  his  view,  rent  has 
no  other  source  than  the  expenses  successively 
incurred  in   the   interest  of    production.     And 
among  these  expenses  he  includes,  besides  those 
of  which  the  lands  under  cultivation  have  been 
the  direct  object,  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
sod  any  means  of  communication  designed  to 
facilitate  transportation  and  to  render  the  markets 
aoceasible  to  products  which,  if  they  could  not 
bare  reached  them,  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded of  the  soil.    Mr.  Carey,  moreover,  has 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  Ricardo  was  en- 
tirely wrong  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
cultivation  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  has  not 
begun  with  the  most  fertile  lands,  but  with  those 
most  easily  cleared,  or  the  nearest  to  centres  of 
consumption.     Taking  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  in 
their  plain  signiilcation,  they  consist  in  denying  to 
the  bind  itself  any  participation  in  the  formation 
of  rent;  in  attempting  to  prove  that  all  this  rent 
represents  only  the  remuneration  for  advances 
made  to  render  the  soil  amenable  to  culture;  in  a 
word,  that  rent  is  and  can  be  only  a  simple  crea- 


tion of  human  industry.  —  Such  is  also  the  point 
of  view  from  which  rent  was  regarded  by  a  man 
whose  premature  loss  science  can  not  too  deeply 
deplore.  M.  Bastiat,  dreading  the  consequences- 
of  any  doctrine  which  seemed  to  authorize  the 
admission  that  wealth  could  exist  which  was  not 
exclusively  the  product  of  services  or  of  human 
efforts,  started  with  the  same  idea  as  Mr.  Carey. 
According  to  him,  rent  is  and  can  be  only  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  In  clearing  the 
soil  and  preparing  it  for  production.  Only  M. 
Bastiat  recognizes  that  rent  may  occur  without 
the  proprietor  having  to  make  any  gacrifloe  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  an  unexpected  increase :  and 
this  case  he  explains  by  remarking  that  there  i» 
nothing  peculiar  in  landed  property ;  that  what 
creates  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
every  employment  of  human  industry,  whatever 
agent  it  may  use,  is  not  alone  the  efforts  made  by 
the  producer,  but  also  the  efforts  spared  to  the 
consumer;  and  that  the  latter,  whenever  his  wants- 
increase,  pays  more  for  the  service  rendered  him 
in  saving  him  the  more  costly  efforts  he  would 
have  to  make  to  provide  for  himself  without  such 
aid.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Bastiat 
did  not  have  time  to  make  a  precise  and  well- 
arranged  statement  of  his  ideas  before  his  death. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  real 
estate  that  he  announced  them,  in  the  clever 
book  he  published  under  the  title  of  "  Economic 
Harmonies."  The  special  chapter  that  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  to  rent  was  scarcely  outlined, 
and  what  has  been  preserved  of  it  consists  only 
of  incomplete  fragments,  in  which  the  author'a 
ideas  are  not  clearly  discernible.  —  Such  are  the 
principal  opinions  to  which  the  existence  of  tent 
has  given  rise.  Their  antagonism  is  very  marked. 
While  some  attribute  the  formation  of  rent  to- 
the  co-operative  action  of  nature  in  agricultural 
labor,  others,  denying  all  influence  to  this  action, 
consider  rent  only  as  the  remuneration  for  the 
expenses  and  efforts  by  which  mankind  have 
succeeded  in  transforming  the  earth  into  an  instru- 
ment of  production.  We  will  review  the  whole 
subject,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  amid 
the  obscuritiea  and  complications  which  have 
hitherto  hindered  its  successful  investigation.  — 
Origin  of  Bent.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two 
things  which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  contest. 
One  is,  that  the  earth  is  endowed  with  fertility; 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  equally  so  in  all  parts.  It 
is  a  fact  no  less  evident,  that  this  fertility  does 
not  even  need  the  co-operation  of  man  in  order 
to  manifest  itself.  In  the  most  uncultivated  con- 
dition the  land  never  fails  to  be  covered  with 
vegetable  growths,  some  of  which  can  supply 
food  and  support  animals  whose  flesh  may  be 
eaten;  and  it  Is  the  land  which,  by  insuring  to 
the  human  race  at  the  beginning  harvests  already 
produced,  has  permitted  it  to  escape  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  famine.  Of  course,  men  had  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  gathering  the  fruit,  pulling 
up  the  roots,  and  catching  the  game  and  the  fish 
on  which  they  subsisted;  but  if  such  efforts  had 
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alone  the  power  of  conferring  value  on  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  earth  of  itself  put  within  their 
reach,  it  ia  none  the  less  true  that  where  these 
products  were  more  abundant  or  more  easily 
obtainable,  less  effort  was  needed  to  appropriate 
them,  to  adapt  them  to  use;  in  a  word,  to  convert 
them  into  exchangeable  wealth.  Well,  it  is  to 
this  natural  fertility  of  the  earth,  which  has  from 
the  beginning  put  its  inhabitants  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  means  of  subsistence  which  were  not 
wholly  the  fruit  of  their  labor  even,  that  rent 
owes  its  origin.  Rent  is  the  surplus  realized  over 
the  expense  of  production,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  those  who,  in  any  way  whatever, 
labored  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  amass 
more  of  them  than  their  personal  necessities  re- 
quired, there  was  a  surplus  to  their  advantage, 
which  was  rent,  and  rent  very  evidently  due  to 
the  fertility  of  the  portion  of  the  soil  on  which 
their  industry  had  been  employed.  —  The  most 
savage  tribes  have  nothing  to  learn  in  this  regard. 
They  contest  with  each  other  the  occupation  of 
places  where  the  waters  most  abound  in  flsh,  or 
where  the  land  furnishes  the  most  game  or  fruit; 
and  this  is  because  they  well  know  that  as  long  as 
they  keep  exclusive  possession  of  it,  they  will 
derive  from  a  given  amount  of  effort,  time  and 
fatigue,  a  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
superior  to  what  they  would  obtain  on  less  favored 
portions  of  the  soil;  in  a  word,  an  actual  excess 
over  the  expenses  of  production,  which  would  be 
everywhere  else  less  amply  repaid.  —  We  will 
say  more.  From  the  first,  the  earth  must,  in 
certain  places,  have  conferred  a  rent  on  those 
who  as  yet  knew  only  how  to  gather  its  sponta- 
neous productions,  as  otherwise  civilization  could 
not  have  arisen  and  commenced  to  advance. 
While  most  of  the  savage  tribes  were  exhausting 
themselves  in  efforts  to  find  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  dying  of  starvation,  others,  more  fa- 
vored, obtained,  without  any  more  skill  or  effort, 
resources  more  than  su£9cient  to  supply  their  ne- 
cessities; and  the  latter  were  not  long  in  bettering 
their  condition.  Free  to  provide  in  advance  for  fu- 
ture consumption,  it  became  possible  for  them  to 
devote  leisure  to  occupations  other  than  the  mere 
search  for  food.  They  could  make  weapons,  the 
implements  needed  in  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
the  means  of  deriving  more  profit  from  their  labor; 
&Dd  in  the  end,  they  could  amass  the  provisions 
or  capital  whose  possession  would  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  breaking  up  and  cultivating  the 
land.  We  may  safely  assert,  that,  if  Providence 
had  not  so  disposed  things  that  the  earth  offered 
In  some  places,  to  its  earliest  inhabitants,  products* 
which  it  did  not  take  all  their  time  and  care  to 
obtain,  the  savage  manner  of  life  would  never 
have  come  to  an  end:  men  would  to-day  be  still 
wandering  naked  and  hungry,  a  prey  to  invinci- 
ble poverty,  distinguished  in  no  respect  from  the 
animals  called  into  existence  at  the  same  time 
with  themselves.  —  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
agriculture  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  primor- 
dial fact.    There  had  been,  during  previous  peri- 


ods, lands  which  had  yielded  to  those  who  sought 
their  products,  more  than  they  needed  for  sub- 
sistence :  there  were,  imder  the  new  order  of 
things,  lands  which  yielded  to  those  who  culti- 
vated them,  more  than  was  necessary  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  trouble  and  expense.    Wlier- 
ever,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  advances 
they  required,  lands  left  a  surplus,  this  surplus 
constituted  a  rent.     Wherever,  for  example,  two 
workmen  succeeded  in  realizing,  beyond  the  re- 
turns due  to  capital  immobilized  with  a  view  to 
production,  products  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  consumption  of  three,  the  rent 
was  equivalent  to  the  part  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  a  man  and  to  pay  for 
his  services;  and  tliis  rent  was  the  result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  for,  at  points  less  favored, 
the  same  amount  of  work  would  not  have  obtained 
a  like  surplus;  and  at  certain  points  it  would  not, 
had  it  been  employed,  have  even  obtained  enough 
to  indemnify  those  who  had  made  the  expenditnrei 
—  The  reader  will  see,  that,  like  Adam  Smith,  we 
attribute  the  origin  of  rent  to  the  existence  in  the 
soil  itself  of  forces  or  properties  naturally  pro- 
ductive.   Thanks  to  the  assistance  these  forces 
give  men  whenever  they  require  it,  their  efforts 
obtain,  besides  the  remuneration  which  is  their 
due,  an  excess  which  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to 
favor  other  kinds  of  consumption  than  that  of 
agricultural  laborers.     Never  has  this  aid  bedb 
lacking  to  those  who  have  sought  it.    It  was  this 
which,  even  before  agriculture  was  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  supplied  unfortunate  savage  tribes,  in 
possession  of  good  fishing  and  hunting  dlstridls, 
with  means  of  subsistence  sufficiently  abundant 
for  them  not  to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  the 
time  at  their  disposal  in  search  for  food:  this  it 
was,  too,  which,  in  ages  more  advanced,  by  per- 
mitting proprietors  of  cultivated  land  to  harvest 
more  products  than  they  expended  in  production, 
gave  them  the  power  to  remunerate  labors  other 
than  those  expended  on  the  soil,  and  to  call  into 
existence  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
and  give  them  a  position  of  continually  increasing 
importance  in  the  ranks  of  the  population.  —  Be- 
fore examining  the  systems  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  this  opinion,  or  which  differ  from  it, 
there  is  one  assertion  in  reference  to  which  ve 
must  enter  into  some  explanation;  for  if  it  were 
well  founded,  rent  could  be  regarded  as  having 
no  other  original  cause  than  the  power  of  the 
earth  co-operating  with  the  labor  devoted  to  ob- 
taining its  products.     This  assertion  is,  that  there 
is  no  rent  in  countries  where  land  is  so  abundant 
that  every  one  is  free  to  appropriate  to  himself 
such  a  portion  as  he  likes  without  compensation, 
or  for  a  trifle.    Rossi  and  some  other  economists 
have  freely  admitted  the  fact,  and  M.  Bastiat  has 
found  in  it  a  point  of  support  for  his  system. 
Let  us  see  where  the  truth  lies.    It  is  oertam,  that, 
where  land  is  abundant,  its  products  have  little 
sale  value,  because  they  have  few  consumers  and 
lack  a  market;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  on  the  feir 
portions  where  cultivation  exists,  those  who  em- 
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ploy  it  do  not  find  in  the  original  properties  of 
the  aoil  an  aid  eminently  profitable,  and  do  not 
obtain  crops  out  of  proportion  to  their  efforts  for 
subsistence?    Suppose  a  country  where  all  the 
people  cultivated  land,  and  where  they  could  not 
sell  provisions  to  neighbors  because  the  latter  were 
as  well  provided  for  as  themselves:  the  beneficent 
effects  resulting  from  the  co-operative  action  of 
the  soil  would  still  be  felt.    In  such  a  country,  no 
one  would  try  to  realize  a  surplus  which  could 
find  no  purchasers:  every  one  would  only  demand 
of  the  soil  the  means  of  subsistence  required  for 
his  own  family:  but,  as  little  labor  would  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  this,  the  husbandman  would  en- 
joy long  periods  of  leisure;  and  leisure  is  always, 
to  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it,  a  source  of 
wealth.      The  time  not  required  in  cultivating 
land,  they  would   employ   in   making   articles 
adapted  to  satisfy  other  demands  than  those  of 
hunger.     They  would  make  clothing,  furniture 
and  dwellings;  and  these  are  products  whose  ac- 
quisition Avould  be  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
land  with  their  efforts.     A  relief  from  incessant 
labor,  and  leisure  that  can  be  employed  in  repro- 
ductive occupations,   are  what  the  earth  gives 
those  who  cultivate  it,  whenever  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  it  yields.    This 
is,  in  reality,  rent,  under  a  form  suflSciently  char- 
a^erized. — But,  let  us  observe,  things  have  never 
occurred  altogether  in  this  manner.     Wherever 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  become  established,  it 
has  never  alone  attracted  all  persons,  and  it  has 
always  found  consumers  who  did  not  share  in  its 
labors.     So  far  back  as  we  can  trace  in  history, 
we  find  no   social  aggregation  without  magis- 
trates, priests,  soldiers  and  artisans,  all  supported 
from  the  portion  of  the  crops  which  the  agrlcul^ 
oral  population  could  spare ;  and  this  portion 
was  no  other  than  the  excess  pit>duced  by  the 
land.    It  has  often  been  afSrmed  that  rent  long 
was,  and  still  is,  unknown  in  some  parts  of  North 
America.     "  But  lately,"  says  M.  Rossi,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ideas  of  the  physiocrates  on  the  net 
product  of  the  land,  "  there  was  no  rent  or  scarce- 
ly any  rent  in  America,  and  yet  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
course  of  society  was  toward  great  prosperity  and 
rapid  development."  It  is  true  that  the  conditions 
tinder  which  the  colonization  of  Korth  America 
has  been  effected,  differ  in  all  respects  from  those 
which  governed  the  formation  of  social  bodies  in 
the  old  world ;  but  the  opinion  of  M.  Rossi  is, 
nevertheless,  incorrect.   One  thing  which  does  not 
exist  in  America,  or  exists  there  only  in  a  very 
few  localities,  is  the  practice  of  hiring  farms,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  simply  this :   As  land  there 
costs  very  little,  those  who  wish  to  till  it,  buy  the 
ground  on  which  they  settle;  and  the  acquisition 
counts  but  little  in  the  list  of  expenses  incurred  in 
their  industry;  but  there  is  in  America  a  town  pop- 
ulation, who  buy,  either  for  consumption  or  export , 
the  surplus  which  the  local  circumstances  bring 
into  market,  and  the  agriculturists  retain,  by  their 
right  as  proprietors,  an  actual  rent.    It  is  also  true 


that  nowhere  in  America  does  the  surplus  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  expense  of  production;  no- 
where in  that  country  does  the  agricultural  class, 
after  having  recovered  its  advances,  offer  the  other 
classes  as  much  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  re- 
munerate as  well  their  services;  and  it  is  just  this 
which  causes  such  an  abundance  and  so  many  ele- 
ments of  life  and  prosperity  in  the  Union.  Some 
writers  have  thought  that  the  surplus  which  Amer- 
ican cultivators  have  to  dispose  of  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  simply  a  return  for  the  capital  in- 
vested in  their  operations.  One  need  but  examine 
the  matter  closely  to  see  that  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
It  is  not  because  the  general  rate  of  profit  is  very 
high  in  America,  that  the  land  there  brings  in  a 
good  return  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  its 
fertility:  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  land 
cultivated,  which  is  still  wholly  choice  land,  re- 
turns much,  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  high.  Capi- 
tal goes  where  it  brings  most.  In  America,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  is  not  invested  in  manufactures 
or  commerce,  except  when  it  will  yield  as  much 
as  if  employed  in  agriculture;  and  it  is  the  amount 
of  the  net  income  from  the  soil  which  largely  re- 
pays cultivation,  that  secures  to  all  investments  of 
savings,  and  to  every  employment  of  human  ac- 
tivity, the  ample  remuneration  they  receive.  As- 
suredly, if  the  vast  territory  of  America  were 
only  composed  of  lands  of  a  low  degree  of  fer- 
tility, the  expense  necessarily  inctirred  to  obtain 
subsistence  from  them,  would  be  more  consider- 
able, agricultural  capital  would  produce  less,  and 
neither  the  general  rate  of  profits  nor  that  of  wages 
would  be  mtuntained  at  the  height  they  have  now 
attained  and  are  continuing  to  keep.  —  Europe 
does  not  lack  countries  where  land  is  abundant, 
and  has  only  a  low  sale  value.  It  is  incontestable 
that  rent  exists  in  these  places  ;  and  as  the  facts 
which  give  it  a  distinguishing  characteristic  are 
of  a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  the  question, 
we  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  them.  In 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  many  parts  of  the  original 
Poland  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube,  the 
rural  population,  held  in  servitude,  or  but  recently 
having  ceased  to  be  so  held,  are,  in  general,  too 
poor  and  too  ignorant  to  piux^ase  the  land  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  risks  and  perils  conse- 
quent upon  settlement.  What  is  the  result  ?  It  is 
that  the  proprietors,  like  American  agriculturists, 
cultivate  and  harvest  on  their  own  account.  Ordi- 
narily, they  leave  the  laborers,  as  their  wages,  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  the  latter  cultivate 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  for  which 
they  are  bound  to  give  two  or  three  days'  labor 
per  week  to  the  rest  of  the  estate.  This  arrange- 
ment clearly  shows  wherein  consists  the  rent  of 
the  proprietor.  It  is  the  result  of  the  employment, 
on  his  land,  of  the  time  which  the  laborers  can 
spare  from  that  which  gives  them  their  own  sub- 
sistence. And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  time 
can  be  attributed  by  the  laborers  to  nothing  else 
than  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  whose  cultiva- 
tion furnishes  them  their  whole  living.    When- 
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«ver  the  laborers  devote  to  other  fields  tiian  thoee 
which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  two  days'  work 
per  week,  the  surplus  over  the  general  expenses  of 
production,  the  rent  is  but  little  inferior  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  product.  —  Now,  there  are,  in 
these  same  countries,  some  places  where  reside 
€ither  colonists  of  foreign  origin,  or  peasants  in 
full  possession  of  the  lands  they  cultivate,  who 
often  have  more  land  than  they  can  till.  This  is 
the  case  in  America.  Does  any  one  think  that 
rent  does  not  exist  in  such  places,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country?  If  so,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
The  part  which  reverts  to  the  proprietors,  in  cases 
where  the  laborers  give  their  fields  two  days'  labor 
«very  week,  the  cultivators  retain  for  themselves 
when  they  are  absolute  masters  of  the  soil,  and  if 
they  do  not  harvest  it,  it  is  because  they  find  they 
can  more  profitably  employ  the  time  which  they 
refrain  from  devoting  to  agriculture.  —  In  what- 
ever way  we  look  at  the  question,  on  whatever 
side  we  take  hold  of  it,  we  must  always  end  by 
recognizing  that  the  earth  gives  rise  to  rent,  and 
that,  even  where  the  conditions  of  society  are  such 
as  to  prevent  all  being  derived  from  land  which 
It  might  produce,  there  is  a  compensation  for  this 
in  the  leisure  it  affords  that  can  be  employed  in 
other  avocations.  —  Let  us  come  to  the  theory 
Adopted  by  both  Carey  and  Bastiat,  They  deny 
that  the  earth  can  add  anything  of  its  own  to  the 
results  of  labor.  In  their  view,  land  is  only  an 
instrument,  an  agent,  of  production,  which  man 
employs,  and  not  a  single  element  can  be  found  in 
rent  which  is  not  wholly  the  product  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  to  render  the  land  fertile.  M.  Bas- 
tiat thought,  that  to  admit  the  co-operative  action 
of  the  soil  in  the  benefits  connected  with  produc- 
tion, would  be  to  recognize  that  wealth  might  ex- 
ist which  was  not  due  to  labor,  and  that  the  earth 
had  the  power  to  create  such  wealth.  Let  us  look 
at  this  point.  No  one,  surely,  of  any  repute  among 
economists,  has  maintained  that  anything  which 
nature  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  human  beings, 
has  value  before  having  been  the  object  of  some 
kind  of  labor  ;*  but,  positing  this  principle,  is  it 
the  less  true  that  the  earth,  if  it  does  not  furnish 
things  which  already  have  value,  does  afford 
those  adapted  to  receive  it,  and  that,  whenever  it 
furnishes  these  things  in  such  abundance  or  so 
easily  obtainable  that  the  labor  employed  in  com- 
municating valuef  to  them  costs  less  than  it  pro- 
duces, there  results  an  excess  over  the  expense  in- 
curred, which  is  not  found  when  the  efforts  of 
man  are  otherwise  exerted?  Here  is  the  funda- 
mental point  of  the  discussion,  the  point  of  fact. 

*  Sorely  H.  Pany  can  not  think  that  OenoTesl,  B«ccarla, 
verri,  the  phyriocntes,  Hume,  CondlUac,  Baatlat,  Whateley, 
and  ill  the  other  economists  who  hare  considered  the  cMise 
of  valne  to  lie  in  human  desire,  thoaght  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  anything  except  that  on  which  latmr  liad  been 
ezpendedl  How  woald  he  account  for  the  Talne  of  undevel- 
oped mines,  qoatries,  etc.,  and  what  Is  more,  fbr  the  valut  tf 
Uaortl»e(fr-E.J.l.. 

t  Here  M.  Passy  falls  into  the  error  (pointed  ont  by  Storch 
In  ills  Folit.  Econ.)  of  confounding  the  production  of  articles 
which  have  TSlne  with  the  production  of  their  Talae.—E.  J.  L. 


To  affirm  that  this  surplus  would  not  be  realized 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  obt^n  it,  is  to  ssj 
little;  for  that  is  not  contested.  Wh&t  should  be 
proved  is,  that  it  would  be  possible  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  are  in- 
dustries not  agricultural  or  extractive  which  bare 
also  the  power  to  produce  rent}  Now,  this  proof 
Is  wanting,  and  surely  never  will  be  given.  k% 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  demand,  which,  by  as- 
suring a  value  to  the  agricultural  surplus,  bis 
alone  the  power  to  create  it  and  to  convert  it  into 
wealth,  and  that  demand  constitutes  an  action 
purely  human,it  has  its  response^  in  what  has  juM 
been  said  in  reference  to  the  assertion,  that  there 
is  no  rent  in  regions  where  the  land,  while  wait- 
ing for  a  more  complete  private  appropriation, 
has  as  yet  little  or  no  exchange  value.  —  It  is  in 
vain  for  one  to  seek  to  delude  himself.  The  land 
alone  returns  more  than  is  needed  to  pay  wages, 
interest  and  profit  on  the  capital  required  to  cul- 
tivate it;  and  as  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
labor  can  be  applied  to  obtain  a  like  surplus,  we 
must  recognize  in  the  existaace  of  rent  the  resuh 
of  a  co-operative  action  exercised  by  the  earth 
itself.  It  would  be  wrong  that  the  fear  of  having 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  gift  from  Gk>d,  now  the 
exclusive  share  of  a  certain  number  of  his  crea- 
tures, should  influence  our  opinions;  for  this  gift 
is  an  evident  fact;  and  besides,  without  it,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  himumitT 
to  fulfill  its  destiny  in  this  world;  and,  if  dib 
gift  has  not  continued  the  common  domain,  it  it 
becatise  it  has  pleased  its  author  that  it  should 
produce  its  beneficent  effect  only  on  condition  of 
becoming  an  object  of  private  appropriation. 
All  this  it  would  be  very  easy  to  demonstnte, 
were  this  the  place  to  do  so.  —  It  remains  for  us 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  particular 
points  which  characterize  the  theoty  called  Ricar- 
do's.  This  theory  fully  admits  the  existence  of 
productive  properties  in  the  soil,  which  belong  to 
it;  but  it  accoids  to  it  the  power  o^  creating  rent 
only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  qualities  are 
not  equally  distributed  through  it.  'This  is  tak- 
ing one  of  the  circumstances  which  concur  in 
producing  the  differences  in  the  price  of  rents  for 
the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  origin 
of  rent,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  power  of  the  land 
to  return  to  those  who  cultivate  it  more  products 
than  they  need  for  their  subsistence  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  amount  of  their  advances;  ud 
wherever  the  lands  are  adapted  to  do  that,  uy 
one  who  desires  can  obtain  from  them  tbisezcesB. 
that  is  to  say,  a  rent.  Nor  is  there  any  need,  as 
Ricardo  suj^xwes,  of  a  rise  In  prices  in  order  for 
rent  to  begin;  rent  appears  the  moment  when  the 

X  llie  income  from  talents  and  moral  qoaliflee,  being  Aue 
to  the  "natoial  fertliity"  or  "producUve  power"  of  thf 
mind,  l>esrs  so  maqy  points  of  resemblance  to  wlut  X. 
Passy  treats  of  under  the  title  "  Sent  of  the  SoO,"  that  kwh 
economists  pat  It  in  the  same  category.  Stoicfa,  to  bis  Onrt 
d'EamomU  PaHtiqw,  devotes  a  chapter  (chap,  t.,  book  iiLi 
to  tbe  "  Kent  of  Talents  and  Moral  QuHtles." 

i  The  reader  will  see  how  far  this  was  from  bdag  a  re- 
sponse.—X.  J.  L. 
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gathered  ciope  leave  a  part  disposable,  and  h  is 
realised  -when  those  who  harvest,  finding  consum- 
ers for  that  part,  devote  more  time  to  their  work 
than  they  would  have  to  sacrifice  if  they  limited 
their  efforts  to  gathering  only  for  themselves. 
Finally,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  state  how 
far  Ricardo's  theory  conforms  to  the  reality.   One 
has  only  to  examine  what  would  happen  in  a 
country  where  the  lands  were  all  of  the  same 
quality,  all  adapted  to  remunerate, labor  liberally, 
and  all  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages for  the  sale  of  their  products.    Well,  in 
this  caae,°  see  what  would  happen  I    As  every- 
where else,  the  population  would  obey  the  laws 
which  urged  them  to  multiply,  and  as  everywhere 
else,  they  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  subsist- 
ence that  agricultural  labor  could  procure  for 
them.      There  would  be  an  increasing  demand, 
and  the  cultivators,  certain  of  a  marlcet  for  that 
portion  of    the  harvest  which  they  would  not 
themselves  need,  would  devote  enough  time  to 
their  labors  to  gather  it,  enough  time  to  obtain  a 
rent.    The  more  the  town  population  or  indus- 
trial classes  increase  in  number,  the  more  would 
be  demanded  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  the  wider 
would  be  the  extent  cultivated,  and  the  more 
would  rent  increase.    In  such  a  country  leasing 
of  farms  would  appear;  there  would  be  foimd  at 
the  same  time  pruprietora  possessing  more  lands 
than  they  could  themselves  cultivate,  or  desirous 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  their  burden  of  personal  labor,  and  workmen 
disposed  to  take  their  place  or  tn  offer  prices  for 
a  lease,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  net  income 
which  they  judged  the  soil  capable  of  furnishing. 
The  principal  error  of  Ricardo's  theory  consisted 
in  a.scrilring  a  decisive  influence  to  the  rise  in  the 
exchange   value  of   the   means  of   subsistence, 
which  he  thought  inevitable.  —  Cauie*  wki^  in- 
fuenee  the  Value  cf  Bent.    It  is  an  Incontestable 
fact  that  the  price  of  rent  has  risen  in  proportion 
as  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  life  have  in- 
creased in  human  society.    It  is  essential  to  state 
clearly  the  causes  under  the  influence  of  which 
this  has  been  effected.  —  There  are  three  causes 
of  which  account  has  been  taken.    One  is  the  in- 
corporation into  the  soil  of  the  capital  necessary 
to  render  it  more  and  more  productive;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  gradiukl  extension  of  cultivation,  over 
lands  either  less  fertile  or  more  difficult  to  bring 
under  cultivation  than  those  which  had  already 
been  applied  to  for  crops;  the  third  is  the  con- 
tinual improvements  in  the  application  of  agri- 
caltoral  labor  and  skill.     We  will  point  out  their 
effects,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  each.  —  As  we  have  said,  rent  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  fndts  of  the  earth  obtained  over  the 
expenses  of  production  or  quantities  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  work  the 
land;  and,  in  the  savage  state,   the  most  fer- 
tile lands  leave  some  surplus  at  the  disposal  of 
their  masters.    But  as  soon  as  a  population,  in 
stead  of  confining  itself  to  gathering  the  sponta 
neooi  productions  of  the  soil,  undertook  to  direct 


its  active  forces,  to  the  primitive  profit  were  added 
other  portions  of  the  product,  these  latter  being 
due  to  the  Immobilization  of  capital  or  advances 
made  in  the  interest  of  production.  Before  sowing 
seed,  it  was  necessary  to  break  and  clear  the  land, 
and  the  work,  almost  always  long  and  toilsome, 
cost  much.  This  done,  they  had  to  level  and  pre- 
IMre  a  soil  full  of  hollows  and  humps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraction  of  the  roots ;  and  then, 
to  execute  numerous  works,  some  of  which  were 
designed  to  facilitate  labor,  others  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  crops;  and,  by  degrees,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  was  incorporated  into 
the  fields  brought  under  cultivation.  What  is  to 
be  remarked,  is,  that  this  capital,  for  the  most 
part,  returned  not  only  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est and  profits  acquired  by  its  employment,  but, 
thanks  to  the  Impulse  it  gave  to  the  co-operative 
power  of  the  earth,  it  made  to  spring  up,  besides, 
a  new  surplus,  to  increase  that  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  consumption.  Consequently,  in  the 
present  condition  of  rents,  the  latter  combine 
three  elements  having  a  distinct  origin.  It  would 
be  idle,  moreover,  to  attempt  to  state  exactly  the 
proportionate  part  of  any  one  of  these  elements, 
or  even  to  decide  what  is  only  a  suitable  return 
for  outlays  embodied  in  material  improvements - 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  ia,  that  what  holds  the 
least  place  is  the  primitive  element  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  any  one  to  assure  himself  of  this  if  he 
will  merely  notice  wherein  consists  that  which 
uncultivated  lands  yield  to  the  wild  tribes  who 
live  on  their  natural  products.  The  two  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  by  far  the  more  powerful. 
Clearing  of  land,  in  our  day,  is  very  costly,  and 
certainly  must  have  been  far  more  so  originally, 
because  of  the  coarseness  and  imperfection  of  the 
processes  and  the  instruments  in  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  farms  and  metairiee  [t.  <.,  small 
farms  in  France  let  on  halves  to  the  cultivator. — 
Traru.]  where  the  value  expended  in  constructions 
and  buildings  xor  use,  fences,  ditches,  and  per 
manent  works,  is  equivalent  to  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  that  of  the  land  cultivated.  This  explains 
why  there  are  economists  who,  impressed  by  the 
great  and  constant  sacrifices  made  with  a  view  to 
production,  will  not  see  in  rent  anything  but  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  which  these  sacrifices 
entitle  those  who  make  them.  —  The  necessity  for 
a  people  who  are  increasing  in  numbers,  to  extend 
cultivation  over  lands  lying  fallow,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  causes  which  exert  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  price  of  rent.  The  reader  has 
seen,  in  what  we  have  said  of  Ricardo's  theory, 
what  consequences  that  writer  attributes  to  it.  In 
bis  opinion,  prices  rise  gradually  as  labor  has  to 
take  up  with  lands  less  adapted  to  recompense  its 
efforts'  it  is  the  expense  incurred  where  it  is  least 
remunerated,  which  fixes  the  exchange  value  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  hence  the  rise  and 
progressive  increase  of  rent. — People  certainly 
consult,  in  the  choice  of  lands  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  the  degree  of  productiveness  which 
these  lands  present  at  the   time ;    and,  in   the 
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natural  order  of  the  development  of  labor,  they 
only  attack  the  poorer  lands  when  the  others 
have  ceased  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  consumption.    It  is  an  evil  that  all  lands 
are  not  at  the  same  time  better  and  of  like  quality. 
Humanity  would  be  better  off  for  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  from 
which  it  is  fed:  but  has  this  evil  all  the  effects 
attribut«d  to  it?    Does  the  upward  movement 
which  it  tends  to  give  the  prices  of   products 
really  take  place  as  people  suppose?    Are  there 
not  causes  of  decline  at  work,  which  on  their  side 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  such  relations  between 
the  expose  and  the  results  of  production,  as  to 
prevent  suffering  in  the  community?     This  is  a 
.question  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands 
a  serious  examination.  —  We  have  not  thus  far 
taken  sufficient  account  of  the  influence  on  rent 
and  prices,   of  the  progressive  development  of 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs.    Of  all  causes 
this  acts  most  energetically  and  constantly,  and 
its  effects  are  the  most  decisive.     Sometimes  it 
reduces  the  expenses  of  production  by  a  given 
quantity  of  provisions.     Sometimes  it  increases 
the  qimntity  harvested  at  the  same  outlay;  and, 
in  both  cases,  it  raises  the  rent  by  increasing 
the  surplus  obtained  after  deducting  expenses; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  arresta  the  rise  in  price 
while  multiplying  the  amount  of  provisions  des- 
tined to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption.  — 
One  single  thing  might  take  away,  from  progress 
in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  power  of  raising  the 
rent.   This  would  be  if  the  sale  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts diminished  in  proportion  as  labor,  having 
become  more  enlightened  and  more  powerful,  suc- 
ceeded in  deriving  more  produce  from  the  lands. 
But,  as  we  know,  the  means  of  subsistence  have 
the  privilege  of  never  waiting  long  for  a  demand. 
As  soon  as  they  become  more  abundant,  the  popu- 
lation is  not  long  in  multiplying,  and  soon  wants 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  supply.    And  is  there  not 
also  a  saving  realized  in  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  impipvement  in  the  application  of  the 
efforts  of  labor,  which  does  not  increase  the  part 
of  the  product  which  remains  net  after  expenses 
are  deducted,  and  which  consequently  does  not 
add  to  the  rent  of  the  proprietors?  —  In  what 
'measure  has  the  diminution  in  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction due  to  the  improved  application  of  labor, 
served  to  raise  rent,  and  to  preserve  the  higher 
prices  which  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  new 
lands  tended  to  produce?    It  would  be  impossible 
to  state  positively;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
double  effect  has  been  fully  produced.  —  See,  in 
the  first  place,  what  an  economy  in  manual  labor 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
production  has  brought  about.    Not  only  good 
modern  plowshares  perform  in  one  day  twice  as 
much  work  at  least  as  the  best  plows  of  the  an- 
cients, but  they  break  lands  formerly  impenetrable 
to  the  share,  and  they  plow  the  others  more  deep- 
ly.  To  reaping-hooks  of  brass  or  beaten  iron  have 
succeeded  scythes  highly  tempered,   under  the 
blade  of  which  crops  fall  rapidly  and  without  loss, 


which,  before  their  invention,  required  a  much 
larger  number  of  hands.    All  the  tools  and  ma- 
chines which  were  known  in  the  middle  ages  have 
been  improved, .  and,  thanks  to  new  inventions, 
there  is  no  country  even  but  little  advanced  in 
agriculture,  which  does  not  contain  a  good  number 
of  others  of  quite  superior  efficiency.  —This  is, 
however,  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  improve- 
ments realized.     For  the  productions  originally 
demanded  of  the  earth,  similar  ones,  which  are 
both  more  hardy  and  of  better  yield,  have  been 
gradually  substituted.    By  the  side  of  the  vege- 
tables then  cultivated,  or  in  their  place,  have  come 
new  species  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  which  have  been  admitted  in  the  rotations 
of  crops,  because  of  the  increase  of  product  they 
give  on  a  like  surface.    This  is  not  all:  Kienoe 
has  not  ceased  to  reveal  new  means  of  fertiltia- 
tion.    Materials  whose  power  was  unknown  have 
added  to  the  effect  of  fertilizers;  substances  that 
had  been  left  unused  have  been  mixed  with  arable 
beds,  and  have  communicated  to  them  Uie  pro- 
ductive qualities  which  were  lacking;  and  culti- 
vation has  been  more  widely  developed  and  made 
increasingly  productive.    In  consequence,  lands 
that  were  despised  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy, 
for  want  of  knowledge  how  to  utilize  them,  have, 
with  small  outlay,  taken  rank  among  the  most 
fertile,  and  some,  like  those  characterized  in  Eng- 
land as  poor  land*,  and  in  France  as  lean  and  drg, 
are  to-day  considered  the  most  easily  worked,  and 
are  farmed  out  at  the  highest  price.    And  as  to 
the  other  lands,  we  might  show  some  in  France, 
which,  sixty  years  ago,  yielded  scarcely  ten  or 
eleven  hectolitres  to  a  hectare  (t.  e.,  less  than 
twelve  bushels  to  an  acre),  which  now  yield  eight- 
een to  twenty  hectolitres.    This  is  an  addition  of 
about  140  francs  (about  $27);  and  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  this  addition  has  only  involved  an 
increase  of  less  than  70  francs  in  expense.    Also, 
farm  rents  which  did  not  reach  85  francs  hare 
risen  to  70  or  80  francs,  while  yielding  to  those 
who  paid  them  larger  and  surer  profits.    Certainly 
this  is  a  case  where  the  increased  power  of  art  has 
done  more,  of  itself  alone,  to  raise  rent,  than  all 
other  causes  combined. —  Such  facts  (and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  cite  many  others)  attest  suffi- 
ciently the  effects  of  the  successive  conquests  of 
human  intelligence,  and  how,  by  gradually  re- 
ducing both  the  toil  and  the  outlay  appropriated 
to  production,  they  must  have  increased  the  net 
product  of  the  land,  and  consequently  the  rent. 
That  they  have  sufficed  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  price  of  provisions  from  rising,  and  to 
restrain  the  effect  of  the  inconveniences  connected 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  lands  of  in- 
ferior quality,  is  so  much  the  more  certain  be- 
cause there  has  been  effected  in  Europe  another 
improvement,  which,  by  itself  alone,  would  have 
permitted  the  population  to  double,  without  re- 
course being  had  to  new  portions  of  the  soil,  and 
without  any  increasing  demand  for  grain.    This 
improvement  is  in  the  grinding  of  grain  -  the 
quantity  of  grain,  which  during  the  sixteenth 
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century,  only  yidded  100  Itw.  of  flour  at  llie  mill, 
now  yields  more  than  180,  owing  to  the  successive 
impFOTements  in   the  processes  employed.  —  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
both  slow  and  little  marked  :    the  agricultural 
classes  were  ignorant,  and  their  occupations  were 
regarded  with  contempt.     In  our  day,  on  the 
contraiy,  they  are  more  enlightened;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  natural  sciences  hare  put  within 
their  reach  a  multitude  of  inventions  which  it  has 
become  possible  for  them  to  utilize.     Moreover, 
for  the  laA  fifty  years  especially,  two  well-attested 
facts  have  been  noticeable:  one  is  the  stability  or 
ihe  decline  in  the  price  of  cereals  in  most  of  the 
advanced  countries ;  the  other  is  a  rise  in  rent 
Mid  the  leasing  price  of   farms  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  at  previous  periods.  —  There  is,  how- 
rrer,  one  fact  of  considerable  consequence,  which 
iieeins  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  we  have 
just  given,  and  which,  on  that  account,  calls  for 
an  explanation.     This  fact  is  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  least  populous  countries  of 
Europe.    Thus,  wheat  is  worth  only  10  to  11 
francs  a  hectolitre  in  Hungary,  and  only  9  to  15 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  according  to  the  provinces. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  wortli,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  the  last  ten  years,  19  francs  40  centimes 
in  Prussia,  16  fr.  60  c.  in  Spain,  18  fr.  74  c.  in 
Prance,  and  a  little  more  than  22  francs  in  Eng- 
land.   Surely,  these  figures  differ  enough  to  attest 
that  abundance  of  land  permits  wheat  to  lie  pro- 
duced on  conditions  which  cease  to  be  as  advan- 
tageous in  proportion  as  the  land  becomes  limited. 
Doabtless  it  is  indeed  so.    A  thinly  scattered 
population  are  free  to  sow  only  the  better  portions 
of  the  soil  they  occupy,  and  to  leave  each  of  the 
parts  which  have  just  furnished  a  harvest,  to  rest; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  owing  to  this  mode  of 
changing  the  localities  cultivated,  wheat  is  ob- 
tained at  less  expense  than  if  they  were  obliged, 
in  order  to  supply  the  more  urgent  necessities,  to 
innflne  their  labors  more  persistently  and  contin- 
uonsly  to  the  same  arable  fields.    But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  remark  that  western  Europe  has  passed 
throogh  ages  during  which  this  mode  of  culture 
xuffloed  for  the  exigencies  of  consumption,  and 
yet  everything  combines  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  then  provided  with  food  in  the 
"ame  abundance  nor  at  as  low  a  price,  as  it  now 
k    The  following  reasons  support  this  assertion. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  exactly 
what  was  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  five  or  six 
renturies  ago.     The  measures  of  capacity,  not- 
withstanding the  identity  of  name,  differed  enor- 
mous] j  in  their  contents,  not  only  in  different 
provinces,  but  even  in  different  parishes  in  the 
Mme  province.    In  the  second  place,  the  average 
prices,  when  obtained,   confounded,   under  the 
designation  of  wheat,  cereals  of  all  sorts:  finally, 
the  purchasing  jwwcr  of  money  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  is  in  our  day,  when  the  coin  and 
paper  in  circulation  are  abundant;  but  it  is  snf- 
fldent  to  read,  in  the  authentic  acts  which  have 
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escaped  destruction,  the  figures  relative  to  the 
price  of  days'  work,  as  well  as  of  provisions,  as 
they  were  at  the  same  times  and  in  the  same 
places,  to  recognize  that  the  exchange  value  of 
wheat  was  at  least  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present. 
Thus,  in  Normandy,  agricultural  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  equivalent  to 
less  than  six  litres  (about  5i  qts.)  of  wheat.  From 
that  time,  we  see  them  rise  by  degrees  to  seven; 
and  only  within  thirty  years  have  they  exceeded 
eight.  We  are  forced  to  conclude,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  real  price  of  wheat,  t.  «.,  its  ex- 
change value,  has  not  increased  in  that  part  of 
France.  —  Now,  this  is  what  facts  attest  since  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  current  rates  of  cereals  in  France  began 
to  be  quoted  with  all  the  accuracy  desirable. 
During  this  long  space  of  time  the  population  has 
not  ceased  to  increase  in  number  and  in  comfort, 
and  nevertheless  the  price  of  wheat  is  far  from 
having  risen.  Thus,  starting  at  1800,  the  five  de- 
cennial averages  succeeded  each  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  10  fr.  87  c,  24  fr.  79  c,  18 fr.  36c., 
19  fr.  4  c.,  18  fr.  74  c.  The  particularly  high  av- 
erage of  the  years  1810-20  is  attributable  to  the 
wars  of  the  empire,  the  invasion  of  1814  and  of 
181.5,  and  the  scarcity  of  1816  and  1817:  but  after 
1820,  prices  fell  below  the  figures  previous  to 
1810  and  1800;  and  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  atten- 
tion that  never  has  rent,  in  the  advanced  portions 
of  France,  increased  so  much  as  since  1820,  when 
the  sale  price  of  grain  diminished  or  remained 
stationary. —  In  England  also,  prices,  within  thirty 
years,  have  not  ceased  to  decline.  Inconsiderate 
legislation,  monetary  circumstances,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  war,  had  combined  to  render  them  exor- 
bitant; and,  during  the  ten  years  from  1810  to 
1820,  the  average  per  hectolitre  rose  to  a  little 
more  than  88  francs;  but  from  that  time  they  de- 
clined, first  to  80  francs  for  the  decemiial  average, 
then  to  25,  and  finally,  before  the  reform  in  the 
com  laws,  to  a  little  less  than  22;  that  is  to  say, 
below  their  figure  between  1790  and  1800.—  Why 
is  it  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  risen  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  Europe  to-day  in  pro- 
portion as  more  land  lias  had  to  bo  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  and  that  we  find  it  as  low  in 
tliat  the  least  populous?  It  is  because,  in  past 
centuries,  art  was  still  in  its  Infancy:  for  lack  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  lack  of 
properly  conditioned  working  material,  the  labor- 
ers could  gather  their  harvests  only  by  the  strength 
of  their  arms,  and  the  expenses  of  labor,  compared 
with  its  results,  were  much  greater  than  they  are 
to-day.  If,  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Oder,  the  abun 
dance  of  land  has,  on  the  contrary,  its  effect,  it  is 
because  the  people  derive  an  advantage  from  it  by 
means  of  implements,  methods  and  processes,  of 
which  conuntmities  in  former  times  learned  the 
use  only  when  they  had  already  begun  to  press 
upon  one  another  in  the  territory  at  their  disposal. 
American  agriculturists,  aided  by  implements 
which  were  lacking  to  the  people  in  the  middle 
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ages,  can  turn  to  profit  their  natural  advantages 
of  space.  Those  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  still 
too  ignorant  or  too  poor  to  be  able  to  make  as  gen- 
eral use  of  these  improved  implements;  but  thej 
nevertheless  do  use  them;  and  to  be  convinced  of 
it,  one  has  but  to  observe  that  there  exist  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  even  Russia,  a  goodly  number  of 
large  seigniorial  estates,  under  the  management  of 
men  educated  in  the  best  agricultural  schools  of 
Germany,  who  carry  into  the  details  of  the  work 
the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  their  science  and 
arts.  —  Finally,  it  is  wrong  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  considering  the  price  of  wheat  as  giving  the 
measure  of  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  various  countries. 
What  we  should  examine  is,  the  general  price  of 
provisions,  and  not  that  of  particular  articles 
which  do  not  figure  equally  everywhere  in  con- 
sumption. Wheat  is  cheap  in  the  half-untilled 
countries  of  Europe;  and  yet  it  is  much  too  dear 
for  the  poor  people  who  harvest  it.  They  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  rye;  and,  while  in  Fnmce  rye 
does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  as  much  arable 
surface  as  wheat,  and  in  England  not  more  than  a 
fourth,  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  it  takes 
from  seven-  to  nine-tenths  as  much.  What  is  the 
result?  In  these  countries,  wheat,  for  which  a 
small  number  of  particularly  fertile  lands  are  re- 
served, is  not  worth,  relatively  to  rye,  as  much 
as  in  more  advanced  countries,  and  the  price  of 
the  common  means  of  subsistence  there  is  really 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat,  considered  by  it- 
self, would  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  observed,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  products  the 
extension  of  whose  cultivation  tends -to  increase 
the  price,  man  continually  manures  the  soil, 
which,  at  less  outlay,  insures  him  the  complement 
of  his  subsistence.  In  France,  at  the  time  when 
the  average  harvest  was  80,100,000  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  12,260,000  hectolitres  of  meslin  (a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye),  or  80,700,000  hectolitres  of  rye, 
there  were  also  gathered  89,580,000  hectolitres  of 
potatoes,  more  than  21, 000,000  hectolitres  of  maize, 
buckwheat  and  millet,  nearly  10,000,000  hecto- 
litres of  small  grain  and  dry  vegetables,  and,  be- 
sides, an  immense  quantity  of  garden  products. 
Evidently,  if  the  price  of  wheat  had  tended  to  rise, 
there  would  have  been  found,  in  the  increasing 
abundance  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  a  sup- 
plement which  would  have  prevented  living  be- 
coming more  dear.  —  These  considerations  and 
these  facts  authorize  us  to  aflSrm  that  there  is  in 
the  natural  progress  of  the  applications  of  labor  a 
power  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  augment  the  charges  of  production. 
It  is  this  power  which,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  clearing  to  lands  less  adapted 
to  produce,  has  prevented  the  price  of  products 
from  rising,  and  which,  by  continually  increasing 
the  proportion  in  which  the  surplus  is  realized, 
has  contributed  most  to  the  rise  in  rent.  —  It  is 
well  to  pay  serious  attention  to  this  point.  If 
such  had  not  been  ihe  present  course  of  things, 
everything  would  be  inexplicable  in  the  least  con- 


testable results  of  the  progressive  movement  of 
the  arts  and  of  civilization.  It  is  a  fact  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  more  enlightened  any  population 
is,  the  more  they  increase  in  number  and  comfort, 
and  the  more  the  means  of  subsistence  at  their 
disposal  become  abundant  and  improve  in  quality. 
No  fact  Is  better  attested.  The  day  laborers  of 
England,  France,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  are 
not  only  better  lodged  and  clothed  than  they  were 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  than 
those  of  Russia,  Hungary  and  Poland  as  yet  are, 
they  are  also  much  better  fed.  Their  bread  is 
now  composed  in  part  of  wheat,  and  not  alone  of 
rye.  They  eat  meat  and  vegetables;  they  use  less 
coarse  and  more  varied  food.  Now,  how  could  it 
be  thus,  if  it  were  true  that  the  necessity  of  io- 
creasing  the  area  of  cultivated  land  had  resulted 
in  rendering  production  more  and  more  difflcnlt 
and  expensive?  Under  the  fatal  control  of  the  law 
to  which  Ricardo's  school  accord  an  Invincible  pre- 
dominance, we  should  have  seen  the  remuneraUoQ 
of  the  efforts  of  labor  gradually  diminish;  every 
addition  to  the  quantity  harvested  would  have 
been  obtained  only  by  means  of  sacrifices  com- 
paratively greater;  the  agricultural  class  would 
have  increased  its  ranks  as  it  became  necessary  to 
require  more  of  the  land ;  and  the  time  would  have 
come  when  the  other  classes,  restrained  by  the 
obligation  to  surrender  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  return  for  their  usual 
subsistence,  would  have  been  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. Well,  quite  the  contrary  of  all  that 
has  happened.  Starting  with  the  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  poverty,  those  centuries  when  land 
was  so  plenty  Uiat  only  the  best  was  cultivated,  it 
has  been  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
which  have  multiplied  the  most  in  proportion,  and 
which  have  at  the  same  time  amassed  the  most 
capital  and  wealth.  Surely,  nothing  like  it  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  continual  progress  in 
agricultural  knowledge  had  not  put  the  labotets 
in  the  rural  districts  in  the  way  of  deriving  more 
ample  resources  from  the  soil,  and  of  supplying 
the  rest  of  the  community  with  food  without  hav- 
ing to  demand  prices  continually  higher. — One 
other  erroneous  supposition  is,  that  the  market 
price  of  provisions  must  necessarily  tend  to  rise, 
in  order  that  the  area  of  cultivation  be  enlarged. 
The  entire  history  of  agriculture  attests,  on  the 
contrary,  that  everything  in  that  regard  has  been 
'only  the  fruit  of  happy  discoveries.  Thus,  it  was 
the  invention  of  a  plow  with  a  broad  share  wbidi 
determined  the  breakhia;  up  of  many  alumiooos 
and  compact  lands  previously  refractory  to  the  ef- 
forts of  labor.  The  employment  of  lime  and  marl 
in  places  where  they  were  unknown,  has  pomit- 
ted  the  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat;  and  it  was  the 
discovery  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  animal 
charcoal,  pulverized  bones,  and  a  good  number  of 
other  substances  belonging  to  the  various  kingdoms 
of  nature,  which  revealed  the  posnbility  of  obtain- 
ing rich  crops  from  ground  reputed  too  poor  to  re- 
pay the  efforts  of  continued  culture.  Similarly,  it 
was  the  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  chalky  lands 
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that  rendered  them  productive;  and  it  was  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  a  sutler  in  the  Spanish  army, 
during  the  long  siege  of  Antwerp,  of  attempting 
to  adapt  the  barren  sand  of  the  country  to  the 
eultlTation  of  a  few  fresh  regetables,  by  Jurying 
in  it  the  old,  cast-off  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  which 
revealed  the  secret  of  converting  this  sand  into  a 
soil  which  now  ripens  the  best  crops  of  Belgium. 
We  have  one  more  fine  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  discoveries  and  inventions  operate.    It  is 
•drainage.     Is  it  the  high  price  of  food  which  led 
to  its  application?    Assuredly  not;  for  it  came  to 
take  its  place  among  the  agricultural  agencies  and 
expenditures  in  England,  at  the  very  time  when 
proprietors  and  farmers  thought  they  had  before 
them  onljT  a  prospect  of  a  decline.    Thus  have 
things  happened,  and  thus  will  they  continue  to 
happen.    Man  has  been  cast  upon  this  world,  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  for  improving  his  condition 
liere.    He  has  arrived  armed,  so  as  to  be  able 
gradually  to  extend  the  success  of  his  struggles 
against  nature;  and  the  earth, very  far  from  having 
been  given  to  him  as  ground  on  which  he  would 
bave  to  expend  toil  with  constantly  increasing  in- 
gratitude, has  been  given  to  him  as  an  agent  of 
production,  for  the  direct  assistance  of  which, 
when  it  should  come  to  grow  less,  it  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  supply  its  place  advantageously 
by  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  destined  to  add 
more  and  more  to  the  results  of  the  application  of 
his  labor.  —  Simne  Opiniont  originating  in  Aeered- 
ittd  Theoriet  on  the  Subfeet  of  Bent.    The  existence 
cf  the  rent  of  the  soil,  and  the  rise  it  has  gradu- 
ally taken,  have  given  birth  to  some  assertions,  of 
which  we  must  here  say  a  few  words.    Adam 
Smith,  after  having  shown  that  rent  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  co-operative  action  of  the  earth  in 
agricultural  labor,  refrained  from  pushing  farther 
the  analysis  of  facts,  and  the  examination  of  their 
consequences.    Taking  the  principle  as  he  pre- 
sented it,  its  result,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be,  that 
the  entire  rent  proceeded  wholly  from  the  pres- 
ence in  the  soil  of  productive  qualities,  which 
would  at  all  times  liave  operated  equally,  and  cre- 
ated from  the  banning  a  wealth  which  some  had 
taken  possession  of,  without  leaving  anything  to 
tlie  others.    Tliis  opinion  was  not  long,  in  fact,  in 
acquiring  some  consistency,  and  several  writers, 
throu^  embarrassments  and  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage, which  betrayed  the  indecision  of   their 
mind,  did  not  fail  to  conclude  that  the  existence 
of  rent  emanated  from  an  exclusive  fact  of  nature, 
ud  constituted  a  sort  of  monopoly,  having  no 
other  claim  to  duration  than  its  utility.     The  sys- 
ton  of  Dr.  Anderson,  taken  up,  commented  upon, 
and  formulated  mathematically  by  Ricardo,  came 
to  add  new  motives  to  those  which  had  given  cur- 
ivncy  to  these  assertions.     In  this  system,  rent, 
besides  originating  in  an  evil,  had  the  disadvan- 
tage of  increasing  only  in  consequence  of  a  real 
public  misfortune     It  was  the  inevitable  rise  in 
tbc  price  of  provisions  wliich  almost  aioak  decided 
tbe  progressive  increase.    The  more  the  necessity 
of  extending  cultivation  over  lands  as  yet  untilled 


contributed  to  change  the  pre-existing  proportion 
between  the  expenditure  and  the  results  of  pro- 
duction, the  larger  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors 
became ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  consumers  that  they  had  the  privilege  of 
increasing  their  wealth.  Most  of  the  English  econ- 
omists received  these  ideas  admiringly,  and  pro- 
mulgated them.  To  some,  rent  was  a  monopoly, 
which  forced  those  who  did  not  possess  land  to 
pay  those  who  possessed  it  more  for  provisions 
than  their  cost ;  to  others,  it  was,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Scrope,  a  restriction  on  the  usufruct 
of  the  gifts  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants.  From 
this  position  to  that  implied  in  the  celebrated  say- 
ing. Property  i»  robbery,  is  but  a  step ;  and  this 
step  was  speedily  taken.  Now,  it  is  for  us  to  bring 
within  tlie  limits  of  truth,  conclusions  that  are 
either  extremely  exaggerated  or  palpably  false. 
If  we  had  to  treat  here  of  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate that  this  right  is  baaed  no  less  upon  just- 
ice than  upon  social  utility,  and  to  prove  after- 
ward, that  without  its  application  to  land,  ail  the 
human  race,  condemned  to  a  pitiless  servitude  to 
hunger,  would  never,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  miseries  of  a 
savage  life;  but,  to  keep  to  what  especially  con- 
cerns rent,  there  arc  several  points  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention.  The  first  is,  that  those 
who  first  began  to  cultivate,  did  not  in  reality  re- 
ceive for  themselves  any  other  rent  than  the  raw 
product  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
little  portion  of  tmtilled  soil  they  had  cleared, 
that  is  to  say,  a  product  so  small  that  its  with- 
drawal from  the  common  domain  could  injure  no 
one;  the  second  is,  that  by  obtaining  their  sutwist 
ence  by  cultivation,  they  restored  to  their  fellow 
human  beings  infinitely  more  than  they  took  from 
them.  A  family  of  savages  require  not  less  than 
four  square  kilometres  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  support;  and  those  who  first  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  being  incapable  of  extending 
their  labor  over  the  one-hundredth  part  of  such  a 
space,  added  in  reality  to  the  resources  of  the 
commiuiity,  by  leaving  it  the  product  of  the  rest. 
The  third. is,  that  at  the  time  when  agriculture 
began,  there  were  so  many  vacant  lands  that  it 
was  optional  for  each  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  such  a  part  as  he  chose,  and  that,  if  there  were 
families  who  refrained  from  doing  so,  it  was  be- 
cause they  preferred  either  to  live  by  hunting, 
fishing  and  gathering  fruits,  or  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  manufacturing  business.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  controlled  the  agri- 
cultuntl  rigime.  Certainly,  nothing  in  what  took 
place  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  any  one 
whatever;  everything,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  an- 
cient memorials  of  human  races,  attests,  that,  far 
from  considering  as  despoilers  those  who  first 
taught  them  agriculture,  they  regarded  them  as 
benefactors.  —  What  has  caused  an  illusion  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  want  of  knowledge  wherein 
rent  consisted,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  began. 
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Looking  at  the  income  which  land  secures  for 
those  who  possess  it,  wheiever  civilization  is  ad- 
vanced, people  assume  that  it  has  always  given 
such  returns,  and  forget  the  labor  and  sacrifice  it 
has  cost  a  long  succession  of  generations  to  make 
its  income  what  it  is.  Certainly,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  decompose  rent,  and  to  separate  its  constit- 
uent elements  In  a  rich  and  flourishing  country, 
one  would  be  surprised  at  the  little  the  portion 
derived  from  the  soil  would  count  for  in  the 
whole  ;  it  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  beside 
what  the  capital  expended  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  savings  of  labor  due  to  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  science,  have  added  to  it.  On 
another  side,  the  errors  propagated  by  the  school 
of  Ricardo  have  not  ceased  to  exercise  an  unfor- 
tunate influence  on  many  minds.  Without  doubt, 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  lands  less  fer- 
tile than  those  which  had  been  flrst  brought  under 
cultivation,  would  have  enhanced  the  price  of 
food,  if  the  better  application  of  human  activity 
had  not  come  in  to  restrain  or  overcome  its  effects; 
but,  as  we  have  shown,  such  was  the  course  of 
things;  and,  if  that  necessity  acted  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  best  which  might  have  been  realized,  never 
was  it  a  cause  of  diminishing  the  wealth  already 
acquired.  —  Everything,  after  all,  in  the  part  of 
the  question  which  occupies  us,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  knowledge  whether  the  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  rent  imposes  on  the  consumers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  sacriflces  which  might  be 
spared  them.  Now,  this  would  be  true  only  in 
case  the  rate  of  rent  exercised  some  influence  on 
prices;  and  this  case,  as  we  know,  can  not  occur. 
Admit,  for  example,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  the- 
ory which  shows  rent  under  the  most  unfavorable 
light,  viz.,  the  theory  of  Iticardo.  Whither  will 
you  be  led?  To  recognize  that  rent,  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  extending  cultivation  to  ground 
of  less  fertilitj',  is  only  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
enhanced  price  of  products  whose  attainment  be- 
comes more  and  more  difflcult.  In  this  theory,  it 
is  not  because  rent  arises  and  increases  that  prices 
rise;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  prices  rise, 
that  rent  is  created  and  increases.  Society  is 
obliged,  under  penalty  of  dearth,  to  pay  a  price 
for  the  necessities  of  life  which  secures  the  pro- 
ducers remuneration  for  the  charge  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  cultivation  of  the  worst  lands  whose 
culture  is  indispensable;  and  hence  arise  benefits 
to  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  soil, 
•which  secure  to  them  a  rent  so  much  the  larger 
as  their  expenses  of  production  are  relatively  less. 
Admit  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  article,  which 
is  in  our  opinion  much  more  simple  and  true, 
and  you  will  arrive  at  conclusions  still  more  de- 
cisive. It  is  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  earth  for 
production,  which,  l»y  iwrniittlng  it  to  return  to 
those  who  Cultivate  it  mon;  pnMlucts  than  they 
need  in  order  to  s\ibsist  and  n-oeive  a  return  for 
their  advances,  which  brings  alwut  rent.  Themorc 
perfect  labor  becomes,  the  more  is  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  incurred  -in  it.  in  proportion  to 
the  quantities  harvested,  reduced,  and  the  more 


the  excess  which  is  converted  into  rent  increues. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
arable  domain  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  iho- 
duction,  this  tendency  encounters,  in  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  successive  improvements 
due  to  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  a  counterbal- 
ancing power  more  than  sufficient  to  restran  it. 
and  this  is  why  the  consumption  of  provjgioos 
becomes  at  the  same  time  extended  and  improved 
in  all  countries  when  the  people  become  more 
advanced  and  enlightened.  Thus,  rent  is  nothing 
else  than  the  product  of  a  gift  of  nature  vliich 
men  are  permitted  to  turn  to  more  and  more  profit, 
and  whose  increase  is  only  an  efl!ectof  the  general 
development  of  prosperi^.  And  this  is  so  true, 
that  if  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  a  few  degrees  more,  the  pri<» 
of  provisions  would  have  been  less,  and  of  rent, 
more.  In  the  beginning  it  must  have  required 
less  labor  to  obtain  subsistence,  and,  after  defray- 
ing expenses,  there  would  have  remained  a  sur- 
plus, a  net  product,  much  greater  than  that  wUcb 
is  now  realized  under  the  name  of  rent.  —  The 
reader  will  now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is 
for  the  clmrgcs  brought  and  lamentations  made 
against  the  existence  of  rent.  Under  whaterer 
aspect  the  question  is  viewed,  whatever  theory  we 
adopt,  rent  appears  only  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
change,  and  not  as  a  portion  deducted,  to  the  ei- 
cliudve  advantage  of  some,  from  the  resoiures  ac- 
quired by  others.  Monopoly  is  then  a  very  sin- 
gularly chosen  word  when  applied  to  the  existence 
of  rent.  To  be  sure,  the  earth  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  men  can  neither  increase  its  surface  nor  ex- 
tend to  all  its  parts  labor  equally  productive;  but 
does  it  follow  from  this  that  there  is  anything  in 
common  between  the  appropriation  of  land  and 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  consti- 
tutes a  monopoly?  All  have  not  a  lot  of  land,  it 
is  true;  but  have  all  a  share  in  the  possession  of 
things  which,  like  the  earth,  owe  their  sale  value 
and  the  possibility  of  producing  a  revenue,  to  tbe 
development  of  the  productive  capacity  of  human 
society?  Land,  unless  iniquitous  and  hurtful 
laws  immobilize  it  in  the  hands  of  privilcgni 
classes,  is  transmitted  and  exchanged  like  bouses, 
manufactories,  contracts  for  stated  paymenhi,  or 
stock  in  any  industrial  enterprise.  Whoever  lias 
savings  at  his  disposal,  is  free  to  acquire  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  it,  and  those  who  possess  it  an; 
so  far  from  deriving  exclusive  advantages  from  it. 
that  some  among  them  may  always  be  found  who 
are  ready  to  give  up  what  they  have,  for  capital 
from  which  they  hope  for  a  better  revenue.  The 
possession  of  land  or  of  any  other  sort  of  wealth,  i* 
so  simply  a  matter  of  taste  or  convenience,  that 
there  are  times  when,  even  with  a  like  product,  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  investment  most  sought  aflrr. 
To  go  to  the  essence  of  things,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  assertions  we  have  just  examined,  which 
might  not  apply  to  the  inequality  of  fortunes 
even ;  for  property  in  land  is  only  one  of  tlie  forins 
under  which  exists  this  inequality,  which.  I)un> 
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irith  society  itself,  will  assuredly  last  as  long  as 
society.  H.  Pawt. 

—  Besides  the  questions  treated  of  in  the  aboye 
article,  there  is  one  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  articles  Con  of  Production  and  DEKAin) 
Ksv  Supflt:  it  is,  whether  rent  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production.    We  think  we  can  not 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  opinion  so  clearly 
stated  by  Mill.    (Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.,  book 
iii.,  chap,  v.):  "  Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of 
the  cost  of  production  which  determines  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce.     Circumstances'  no  doubt 
may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
very  largely,  too.    We  can  imagine  a  country  so 
fully  peopled,  and  with  all  its  cultivable  soil  so 
completely  occupied,  that  to  produce  any  addi- 
tional quantity  would  require  more  labor  than  the 
produce  would  feed:  and  if  we  suppose  this  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  a  country 
debarred  from  foreign  supply,  then,  if  population 
continued  increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  prod- 
uce would  really  rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity 
price.    But  this  state  of  things  never  can  have 
really  existed  anywhere,  unless  possibly  in  some 
small  island  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world; 
nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  that  it  should 
exist.    It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region  at 
presents     Monopoly,  we  have  seen,  can  take  effect 
on  value  only  through  limitation  of  supply.    In 
all  countries  of  any  extent,  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated;  and,  while  there  is  any 
such  surplus,  it  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  that 
quality  of  land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
inHnite  quantity.    What  is  practically  limited  in 
snpply  is  only  the  better  qualities;  and  evrai  for 
those,  so  much  rent  can  not  be  demanded  as  would 
bring  in  the  competition  of  the  lands  not  yet  in 
cultivation;  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  must  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  beat  land  which  it  is 
not  yet  profitable  to  cultivate;  that  is,  must  be 
about  equal  to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.    The  land  or 
ibe  capital  most  unfavorably  circumstanced  among 
those  actually  employed,  pays  no  rent;  and  that 
land  or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  production 
which  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  produce. 
Thai,  rent  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  cause 
of  value,  but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which  the 
inequality  of  the  returns  to  different  portions  of 
agricultural  produce  confers  on  all  except  the 
least  favored  portion.      Rent,  in  short,  merely 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  farming  capitals, 
bj  enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate  all  extra 
gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural  advan- 
tages.   If  all  landlords  were  unanimously  to  fore- 
go their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it  to  the 
farmen,  without  benefiting  the  consumer;  for  the 
existing  price  of  com  would  still  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  production  of  part  of  the 
existing  supply,  and  if  a  part  obtained  that  price 
the  whole  would  obtain  it.     Rent,  therefore,  un- 
less artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no 


burden  on  the  consumer :  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  and  is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to 
the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state,  had  re- 
tained it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  a  land  tax,  it  would  then  have  been  a  fund 
applicable  to  general  instead  of  private  advan- 
tage." E.  J.  L. 

REPRESENTATION.  In  the  political  sense 
of  the  term,  representation  is  the  deputing  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  many  into  the  hands  of 
a  few,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
enact  and  oftentimes  execute  the  laws  which  are 
to  govern  the  community.  It  has  also  in  practice 
grown  to  be  a  recognition  of  localities  independent 
of  population,  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  in  law  making,  so  as  to  make  the  gov- 
erning body  a  reduced  picture  of  all  the  varied 
interests  of  society,  geographical  and  {wrsonal,  the 
political  rights  of  which  have  been  recognized.  — 
The  act  of  voting  is  not  a  necessary  element  of 
representation.  It  is  a  mere  proof  that  the  rep- 
resentative is  the  deputed  authority  fw  those 
who  elect  him.  Judges  who  are  not  elected, 
administrators  who  are  not  elected,  are  in  many 
respects  as  truly  representative  in  the  power  they 
wield  as  the  members  of  the  legislative  body 
who  are  directly  deputed  by  the  people.  Even  in 
monarchies  the  king  may  represent,  and  in  most 
instances  does  represent,  as  to  his  right  to  reign, 
the  actual  will  of  the  people,  although  the  exist- 
ing generation  may  have  had  no  instrumoitality 
to  express  its  will  on  his  right  to  rule. — The 
developed  modem  state  everywhere,  where  civil- 
ized conditions  exist,  acts  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity. Only  in  the  case  of  governments  which 
are  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition  is  the  will  of 
the  monarch  the  ostensible  rule  of  action  on  his 
part.  In  the  constitutional  state  the  will  of  the 
monarch,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  and  in  admin- 
istrative decrees,  acts  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  he  bases  his  justification  of  conduct  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  expressive  of  that  will,  and 
that  his  kingly  oflSce  ia  representative  of  thewh(de 
people.  In  that  sense  the  history  of  representa- 
tion is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  state  as  contradistinguished 
from  personal  government.  Even  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  said  I'eiai  e'est  moi,  recognized  the  fact, 
that  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  king  were  two 
different  things,  but  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  represented  both  in  one.  —  In  a  narrower 
sense,  and  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  ia 
this  article,  representation  is  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  form  of  the  developed  modern 
state  which  gives  to  electors  in  the  community 
the  right  directly  to  depute  persons,  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  and  trust,  to  represent  them  in  a 
legislative  body,  and  to  give,  in  advance,  their 
sanction  to  the  laws  they  may  enact.  In  this 
sense  representation  is  quite  a  modem  idea.  The 
ancients  knew  it  not.  Although  Aristotle,  in  his 
"  Politics,"  speaks  of  a  certain  census,  who  shall 
elect  a  council  intrusted  with  deliberative  power. 
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who  shall  be  bound  to  exercise  this  power  agreea- 
bly to  established  laws,  he  speaks  of  a  hypothetical 
state,  and  not  of  any  which  down  to  his  period  of 
time  he  had  any  knowledge  of.  Freeman  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  the 
Achaian  league,  and  the  Lycian  league,  in  which 
the  cities  had  a  certain  proportion  of  votes  in 
accordance  with  their  size,  "  that  the  ancient 
world  trampled  on  the  very  verge  of  represent- 
ative government  without  actually  crossing  the 
boundary,  and  that  in  ancient  Greece  the  assem- 
bly which  acted  upon  proposed  laws  and  gave 
aiem  their  sanction  was  composed  of  the  freemen 
themselves  meeting  in  their  personal  capacity, 
and  representation  was  in  the  adoption  and  pas- 
sage of  laws  unknown."  The  votes  that  were 
taken  in  Rome  were,  as  a  general  rule,  votes  for 
executive  oflScers.  The  tribunes  and  eediles  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  not  law  makers,  but  they 
had  the  power  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people, 
who  assumed  to  vote  exceptional  laws  known  as 
plebiscite.  The  adiles  were  judges,  and  even 
eomitia  etiriata  were  assemblies  of  people,  not 
representatives,  for  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  laws  were  enacted  by  the  senate  and  by  the 
centuries  who  were  patricians  or  noblemen,  men 
bound  to  military  service,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
representative  character  in  the  narrower  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  —  Montesquieu  was  right  when 
he  found  the  germ  of  modem  representative  sys- 
tems in  the  forests  of  Glennany.  The  Teutons, 
who  became  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  were  the 
originators  of  the  thought  "  no  taxation  without 
representation";  they  had  their  volkmote,  where  the 
wisest  among  the  tribes,  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  instead  of  by  ballot,  sat  to  determine  on 
the  more  important  measures  which  were  to  govern 
the  tribe.  They  had  constant  popular  assemblies, 
where  the  popular  will  was  expressed,  and  the 
spirit  of  personal  freedom  was  so  strong  among 
them  that  they  elected  their  eldermen,  heretogs 
and  kings.  —  The  mtenagemote  of  early  English 
history  was  not  a  strictly  representative  body  in 
the  modern  sense.  Langmead,  in  his  "History 
of  the  English  Constitution,"  says  that  it  was  an 
aristocratic  body.  Its  members  were  the  king, 
the  ealdormen,  or  governors  of  shires,  the  king's 
thegns,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  generally  the 
prindpei  tapierUe*  of  the  kingdom.  Bapientes 
witan,  wise  men,  was  the  common  title  of  those 
who  attended  it.  Its  size  showed  (hat  it  was  not 
a  popular  assembly,  as  the  largest  amount  of  sig- 
natures which  have  been  observed  was  not  above 
106.  The  powers  of  the  wiUnagemote  were  as  su- 
preme and  even  of  wider  scope  than  those  of  par- 
liament. It  had  the  power  of  deposing  the  king 
for  misgovernment,  and  English  history  gives 
several  instances  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
It  had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  It  took  a 
direct  share  in  every  act  of  government.  With 
the  Norman  conquest  came  a  period  of  obscura- 
tion of  the  power  of  this  early  representative 
body,  if  BO  it  may  be  called,  and  thenceforth,  down 
to  1266,  ho  body  that  might  be  termed  representa- 


tive was  in  existence  in  England.  During  the 
contest  between  John  and  the  barons  a  parliament 
was  convoked,  wherein  sat  four  knights  from  each 
shire,  to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  knights  were  elected,  but  u 
there  was  already  machinery  for  election  in  ex- 
istence in  the  various  shires,  of  kni^ts  to  nomi- 
nate recognitors  in  civil  suits  and  a  grand  jury  for 
the  presentment  of  criminals,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  says  Langmead,  that  the  accustomed  ma- 
chinery was  now  made  use  of  for  the  first  time  for 
the  novel  purpose  of  county  representation  io  the 
general  assembly.  The  next  instance,  is  in  1254, 
when  two  knights  of  the  shire  were  to  be  called 
to  the  king's  council  at  Westminster.  These  were 
directed  to  be  chosen  by  the  county.  —  The  next 
great  step  in  advance  in  representative  institutions 
was  made  by  Simon  de  Hontfort,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  although  he  probably  was  not  the  f  oonder 
of  representative  government  in  England,  be  cer- 
tainly was,  s&yi  the  same  authority,  ' '  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  commons,"  because  it  was  the 
first  parliament  which  was  convoked  in  England 
in  which  sat  the  burgher  class,  which,  together 
with  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  constituted 
the  newly  developed  third  estates  of  the  leahn. 
The  writs  were  issued  Dec.  14, 1264,  whereby  the 
sheriffs  were  directed  to  return  two  knights  from 
each  sliire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  lyid  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough.  From  that  period 
until  12S5,  was  what  may  be  termed  a  transitionaiy 
period,  parliament  being  summoned  with  and 
without  burgesses;  but  in  that  year,  the  23d  of 
Edward  I.,  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  t» 
meet  at  Westminster  in  November  following,  so 
constituted  as  to  represent  the  whole  nation.  The 
writs  which  summoned  this  parliament  were  di- 
rected, 88  in  1264,  to  the  sheriff,  ordering  an  elec- 
tion and  return  of  two  knights  from  each  county, 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two  burgesses 
from  each  borough.  The  inferior  clergy  were 
also  required  to  attend,  so  as  to  make  this  assemtd;, 
whereby  the  king's  necessities  for  money  were  to 
be  relieved,  the  most  general  one  that  had  yet 
been  convoked.  —  The  division  of  parliament  into 
two  houses  was  effected  early  in  the  fourteenih 
century.  The  commons  was  composed  of  two 
elements,  the  commons  of  the  shires  and  the  bur- 
gesses. The  knights  voted  with  the  barons.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  boroughs  formed  a  distinct  as- 
sembly, deliberating  and  voting  apart .  These  were 
strictly  called  the  commons.  The  knights  joined 
with  the  commons,  and  this  fusion,  says  the  au- 
thority last  quoted,  was  the  result  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  English  constitution  of  a  condition 
which  distinguished  it  from  every  kindred  consti- 
tution in  Europe,  the  absence  of  an  exclusive  noble 
caste.  —  In  the  continental  states  the  nobles  f  (»med 
a  distinct  class,  distinguished,  by  privileges  in- 
herent in  their  blood,  from  ordinary  freemen,  and 
transmitting  their  privileges,  and  in  some  countria- 
their  titles  also,  to  all  their  descendants  in  perpe- 
tuity. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  privilege* 
of  nobility  were  confined  to  one  tnly  of  the  f  anuly. 
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the  actual  possessor  of  the  peerage.  Sons  of  peers 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  were  com- 
nKMiers.  and  on  a  perfect  equality.as  regards  legal 
and  political  privileges,  with  the  humblest  citizen. 
£ven  the  heir  to  the  peerage,  though  he  might  bear 
a  title  by  courtesy,  was  still,  so  long  as  his  father 
was  alive,  a  commoner  like  his  younger  broth- 
era.     No  restraint  was  laid  upon  free  intermar- 
riage in  all  ranks,  and  the  highest  oflSces  of  state 
were  always  legally  open  to  all  freemen.     "  This 
made  the  knight  the  connecting  link  between 
tlie  baron  and  the  shopkeeper."    The  oldest  son 
even  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  proudest 
titles  of  nobility  in  England,  offered  himself,  in 
the  reig:n  of  Henry  "VlH.,  for  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  cmmmons.    The  house  of  commons  in  that 
way  became  the  representative  not  only  of  a  sin- 
gle Older  in  the  state,  says  Langmead,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  peerage  titles,  represented 
the  whole  nation,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
has  drawn  to  itself  the  predominant  authority  in 
the  state.  —  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
commons  established  these  three  great  rights: 
first,  that  all  taxation  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament was  illegal;  second,  the  necessity  for  the 
concurrence  of  both  bouses  in  legislation ;  and 
third,  the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire  into 
and  amend  abuses  of  the  administration. — The 
Tudor  sovereigns,  arbitrary  rulers  that  they  were, 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
representative  body,  but  they  sought  to  obtain 
control  over  it  by  creating  a  large  number  of  in- 
significant boroughs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    The  same  authority  says,  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  II.  no  less 
than  180  members  were  added  to  the  house  of 
commons  by  royal  charter  alone.     The  last  in- 
stance of  this  abuse  of  prerogative  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Newark  by  Charles  II. 
Thenceforth  the  house  of  commons  took  the  issue 
of  writs  into  its  own  hands,  and  no  new  borough 
was  created  in  England  and  Wales  until  the  re- 
form act  of  1888. — At  the  date  of  the  union  with 
Scotland  the  number  of  members  was  618,  this 
act  of  union  having  added  45  Scottish  representa- 
tives, and  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  added  100 
Irish  members.    Since  that  time  Scotland  has  add- 
ed to  its  contingent  fifteen  members,  and  Ireland 
five.    The  house  of  commons  has  now  about  660 
members.  —  To  England  the  world  owes  the  de- 
velopment of  representative  institutions,  as  it  did, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  modem  gov- 
ernment, confer  upon  its  representative  body  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state.    The  development 
of  Uie  principle  of  representation  proceeded  with 
less  continuity  and  upon  different  lines  in  other 
coontiieB.  —  A  representative  system  is  the  only 
one  by  which  large  conmiunities  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  self-government.    The  ancient  sys- 
tem of  direct  participation  in  law-making  was 
possiUe  only  in  a  very  circumscribed  domain. 
The  moment  the  donutln  became    larger   than 
that  of  a  angle  city,  representation  necessarily 


had  to  take  the  place  of  direct  participation,  and 
the  alternative  was  representation  or  despotism. 
Every  fructifying  institution  of  a  social  character 
takes  unto  itself  different  forms,  in  conformity 
with  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  people.  Even 
the  Christian  religion  produced  very  different  re- 
sults in  Spain  from  that  which  it  produced  in 
England,  and  ao  it  is  with  representative  govern- 
ment. The  habits  and  genius  of  the  people  in 
continental  Europe  produced  from  representation 
a  very  different  result  from  that  which  was 
achieved  in  England.  The  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  were  governed  by  a  form  of  representation 
materially  different  from  the  modem  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  political  development.  The  no- 
bles of  the  city  generally  composed  its  senate, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  system,  and  councils 
were  chosen  in  the  main  by  the  guilds,  of  which 
in  Florence  there  were  twenty -one;  but  at  a  later 
period  only  twelve  of  these  possessed  govern- 
mental powers.  What  corresponds  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  was  in  Florence  the  goitfalonier.  So 
jealous  was  Florence  of  its  magistrates  that  it  se- 
lected them  by  lot,  and  gave  them  power  but  for 
two  months.  The  citizens  met  in  the  great  square 
and  voted  directly  upon  measures.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  nobility  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
guilds'  train  bands,  the  jealousies  of  the  guilds  of 
each  other,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  wealth 
of  the  great  merchants,  all  conspired  to  under- 
mine this  form  of  government.  The  great  wars 
between  the  powerful  monarchies,  which  trained 
their  soldiers  to  feats  of  arms,  of  which  the  mili- 
tia of  free  cities  were  utterly  incapable,  gradually 
made  it  impossible  for  the  independent  medieval 
cities  to  put  a  force  into  the  field  to  contend  against 
the  warriors  of  the  great  monarchs.  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.,  and,  before  them,  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  popes,  gradually  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  such  Lombardian  cities  as  still  had 
the  vestiges  of  self-govemment  left.  —  The  con- 
stitutions of  these  municipal  states  are,  however, 
interesting  studies  to  the  investigator  of  repre- 
sentative government,  as  they  present  a  form  of 
representation  whidi  Itas  a  merit  ignored  in  the 
modern  representative  system,  and  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  should  be  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  is,  the  representation  of  the  com- 
munity in  conformity  with  its  actual  natural  af- 
finities when  acting  independently  of  govern- 
mental interference.  Society  classifies  itself  even 
under  its  most  democratic  form,  and  these  classes 
have  to  the  commimity  and  commonwealth  differ- 
ent values.  A  complete  representation  would  take 
some  note  of  such  natural  classifications  of  soci- 
ety, and  seek  to  incorporate  them  as  natural  con- 
stituencies for  representation.  In  the  Florentine 
republic,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  cities  in  the  Lom- 
bardian and  Hanseatic  league,  the  representation 
of  the  trade  guilds,  in  proportion  to  their  numer- 
ical strength  and  their  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth, was  conforming  the  theory  of  representa- 
tion to  the  natural  classification  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore,  in  that  particular,  representa- 
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tion  was  more  thorough  in  tliosc  cities  than  it  is 
in  the  mfldem  state.  Creating  artificial  entities 
by  drawing  geographical  lines  around  them,  and 
giving  to  a  majority  in  such  entities  the  sole  right 
of  representation,  is  utterly  to  disregard  these 
natural  affinities  of  a  community,  and  to  base 
representation  upon  geographical  lines  instead  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  makes  a  rep- 
resentative body  so  constituted  far  from  being 
what  Mirabeau  says  it  should  be,  a  reduced  photo- 
graph of  the  whole  community.  —  In  Switzerland 
and  in  France  representation  took  unto  itself 
again  a  different  form.  From  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  the  mountain  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  maintained  forms  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  without  the  intervention  of  chiefs, 
these  mountaineers  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
voted  their  own  laws,  and  elected  their  own  mag- 
istrates to  execute  them.  The  larger  towns  of 
Switzerland,  being  favored  more  especially  by 
Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  were  made  muni- 
cipalities early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  his 
death,  the  apprehension  that  his  successors  might 
attempt  to  impair  tiie  liberty  of  the  cantons  and 
the  self-government  of  the  towns,  caused  an  alli- 
ance to  be  entered  into  by  them  for  the  freedom 
of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  confederation  was 
formed  in  1851,  and  from  that  time  the  Swiss  un- 
interruptedly maintained  a  republic,  with  a  con- 
siderably developed  system  of  representation.  In 
the  rural  and  mountain  cantons  there  was  but  littie 
representation.  The  town  meeting  was  assembled 
whenever  occasion  required.  Every  inhabitant 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  was  permitted  to  vote, 
and  they  acted  directly  upon  the  laws  which  were 
to  govern  them.  The  federal  constitution  of  the 
Swiss  government  down  to  1848  was  that  of  a  con- 
federation but  loosely  banded  together.  The 
Sonderbund  revolution,  which  sou^t  to  dismem- 
ber the  Swiss  confederation  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  the  means  to  strengthen  it,  and  it 
caused  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  wherein 
the  supreme  legislative  power  was  intrusted  to  a 
federal  assembly  consisting  of  two  deliberative 
bodies,  the  national  council  and  the  council  of 
state,  the  one  representing  the  entire  Swiss  nation, 
and  the  other  the  sovereign  bodies  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  No  federal  law  could  bo  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  both  of  these  chambers.  These 
bodies  nominate  the  federal  authorities ;  they  de- 
clare peace  and  war;  they  regulate  the  postoffice 
and  the  coinage.  The  executive  power  was  con- 
fided to  a  federal  council  of  several  members 
elected  by  the  assembly,  its  president  being  the 
president  of  the  confederation.  Every  man  aged 
twenty  not  expressly  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a 
voter  by  the  laws  of  his  own  canton,  was  entitled 
to  vote,  and  was  himself  eligible  to  the  national 
council.  (May's  "  Democracy  in  Europe,"  vol  ii., 
p.  410.)  The  Swiss  do  not  fully  confide  matters 
of  legislation  to  their  representatives,  but,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  referendum,  reserve  a  veto 
power  in  the  following  form.  Whenever  80,000 
qualified  voters  demand  it,  any  law  passed  by 


the  Swiss  congress  must  be  submitted  for  nuifica- 
tion  or  rejection  to  the  pet^e,  and  many  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  recent  history  of  that  republic 
where  the  people  rejected  laws  which  the  legis- 
lature had  adopted.  In  the  several  cantons  the 
referendum  has  also  been  made  part  of  the  organic 
law,  so  tliat  upon  all  the  more  important  meas- 
ures affecting  the  cantons  the  people  have  repeat- 
edly vetoed  the  measures  enacted  by  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  cantons.  This  system  of 
referettdum  has  its  inconveniences,  but  so  long  as 
representation  is  limited  to  majorities  only,  and 
those  of  arbitrary  geographical  divisions,  °whidi 
makes  of  modem  representative  Iiodies  an  aitiflciil 
and  unnatural  representative  body,  thereferendmrn 
is  perhaps  the  only  corrective  of  so  faulty  a  method 
of  representation.  —  In  France  the  estates  of  the 
realm  of  the  middle  ages  were  councils  of  hanms 
and  prelates.  In  1802  Philip  the  F^r  summoned 
the  tliird  estate,  who  were  delegates  from  the 
towns,  to  meet  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Kotre 
Dame.  This  was  the  first  convention  of  the 
states  general.  They  were  afterward  assembled 
irregularly  in  times  of  national  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, or  when  the  necessities  of  the  kings  drove  them 
to  demand  extraordinary  subsidies.  (May,  vol  L, 
p.  95.)  Again,  in  1484  the  states  geaeial  wen 
convoked  so  as  to  insure  a  national  representation, 
and  embraced  delegates  from  the  country  as  well 
as  from  the  towns.  These  deliberations  were  con- 
ducted, not  by  orders,  but  in  six  bureaus,  which 
comprised  the  representatives  of  all  the  ordere 
according  to  their  territorial  divisions.  (May,  vol. 
i.,  p.  96.)  The  municipalities  of  Fiance  could 
not  long  survive  the  centralizing  spirit  of  iht 
French  monarchy.  So  little  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
government  existed  in  France  that  when,  in  lOK. 
Louis  XIV.  abolished  all  municipal  ekctioos  and 
sold  the  right  of  governing  towns  to  the  rich  citi- 
zens, there  was  scarcely  a  murmur  heard.  The 
states  general,  although  from  time  to  time  coa- 
voked,  never  had  and  never  asserted  any  rights  a« 
against  the  crown.  They  laid  their  complaints  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  were  treated  as  the 
throne  saw  fit,  to  be  spumed,  or  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  states  general  had  no  rights  which  they 
could  maintain  against  the  crown.  The  French 
parliaments  were  not  representative  bodies.  They 
were  nominated  by  the  crown^  and  were  really 
high  courts  of  justice.  For  several  hundred 
years  representative  government  was  unknown  in 
France ;  when,  by  the  reforms  under  Turgol,  al 
the  time  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  provincial  asaemblin 
were  once  more  revived,  and  local  self-govemmail 
was  again  endowed  with  life  and  vigor.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  state^ 
general  were  again  convoked,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  revolution,  and  led  to  thr 
national  assembly ;  the  national  assembly  led  to 
the  convention,  which  was  elected  by  univeiml 
suffrage;  the  convention  led  to  a  directory;  and 
the  directory  again  to  an  empire.  — The  theory  cf 
representation  became,  however,  formally  estab- 
lished from  the  period  of  the  French  revolntkain 
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the  constitutions  of  France,  and,  under  one  form  of 
goTemment  or  another,  representative  bodies  were 
thenceforth  permanent  institutions  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  first  empire  the  citizens  of  each  arron- 
dissemeat  designated  a  tenth  of  them  as  electors. 
These  were  the  communal  notabilities.   From  tUs 
list  the  public  functionaries  of  the  arrondissement 
were  chosen.    These,  in  turn,  selected  a  tenth  of 
their  number  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
functionaries  of   the  departments.    These  new 
tenths  selected  on  their  part  again  a  tenth,  which 
fmmed  a  list  of  the  national  notabilities,  from 
which  the  public  functionaries  for  the  nation  were 
taken.    The  presidents  of  all  electoral  colleges,  all 
grand  officers,  commanders,  and  officers  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  all  heads  of  departments,  the 
emperor  selected  without  reference  to  an  election. 
— Under  the  restoration  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
490  members  was  constituted,  of  which  258  were 
elected  by  the  colleges  of  arrondissement,  and  172 
by  the  colleges  of  departments.  A  census  of  a  very 
high  mder  limited  the  voting  power  to  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  French  people.    This  was  all  swept 
away  by  the  July  (1830)  government.  The  electoral 
system  under  the  republic  of  1848  suppressed  all 
propCTty  qualification,  and  every  Frenchman  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  a  residence  of  six  months,  was  invested  with  the 
rijl^t  of  voting.    The  vote  was  taken  by  ballot. 
Subsequently,  modifications  were  made  in  this  uni- 
venal  raflrage  by  raising  the  time  of  residence  to 
three  years,  and  imposing  again  a  property  quali- 
flcation.    It  was  the  cranbination  between  Presi- 
dent  Napoleon  and  the  class  of   citizens  who 
were  disfranchised  by  the  act  of  the  republic, 
which  made  Napoleon  at  first  dictator  and  then 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  France  as  Napo- 
leon III.  — In  The  Netherlands,  ever  since  1815, 
the  laws  have  been  enacted   by  representative 
bodies,  who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  above 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  who  pay  some 
small  direct  tax.  —  In  Oermany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  representative  bodies  were 
mainly  represoitativc  of  special  interests,  such  as 
nobles,  clergy,  towns,  etc.,  and  were  not  true 
lepreeentstives  until  a  very  recent  period,  when, 
by  the  amended  constitutions  of  those  countries, 
some  approximation  was  made  to  representation 
upon  the  English  and  American  model.  —  Rep- 
resentative institutions  are  everywhere    gaining 
ground.      England    has    been  the  pattern,   and 
America  the  most  prominent  example,  of  the  suc- 
cessful opewtion  of  representative  government. 
The  organization  of  the  people  for  purposes  of 
representation,  adopted   by  these  two  nations, 
forms  the  model  on  which  reforms  in  repxesenta- 
tion  in  other  countries  are  gradually  introduced. 
Qovemment  by  representatives  is  much  more  than 
1  makeshift,  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  modem  communities,  to  secure  power  to 
the  people  and  yet  not  take  their  direct  votes  on 
the  laws  which  are  to  go?em  them,  inasmuch  as 
this  method  is  obviously  impracticable  where  the 
community  is  larger  than  that  of  a  single  town. — 


It  has  been  observed  by  Lieber,  that  representation 
for  the  state  at  large  constitutes  one  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  deputative  medieeval 
estates  and  the  modem  representation  by  legisla- 
tures. The  representative  is  not  substituted  for 
something  which  would  be  better  were  it  practi- 
cable, but  has  its  own  substantive  value.  It  is  a 
bar  against  absolutism  of  the  executive  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  domination  of  the  demos  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  only  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  at  the  same  time  an  essen- 
tially popular  government  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  or  the  union  of  liberty  and  order.  It  is 
an  invaluable  high  school  to  teach  the  handling 
of  the  instruments  of  free  institutions.  It  is  the 
one  most  efficacious  preventive  of  the  growth  of 
centralization  and  bureaucratic  government,  with- 
out which  no  clear  division  of  the  functions  of 
government  can  exist.  Many  examples  may  be 
cited  from  Grecian  history  to  show  how  little  the 
sense  of  responsibility  was  connected  with  the  di- 
rect voting,  and  how  easily  the  general  populace 
could  be  misled  by  the  demagogues,  and  at  the 
assembly  at  the  agora  be  cheated  or  cajoled  out  of 
their  votes  in  favor  of  measures  which  they  re- 
gretted almost  as  soon  as  enacted.  The  repre- 
sentative system  checks  and  prevents  such  hasty 
action,  and  is,  therefore,  an  institution  which  in 
itself  secures  good  government.  The  represrata- 
tion  makes  the  fact  of  government  being  a  trust 
a  vital  and  realizable  truth.  It  is,  however,  of 
vital  importance  that  a  representative  organization 
of  the  commimity  be  properly  made,  and  that  the 
representative  body  should  be  truly  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  popular  will,  because  otherwise  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  not  possess  the  reins 
of  government,  and  the  administration  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  cabals,  jtmtas  or  political  organ- 
izations, which  misrepresent  it.  —  The  American 
model  of  representation  is  twofold.  I.  Ifatkmat. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
American  system  is  elected  by  a  supposed  electoral 
college,  constituted  in  a  manner  to  be  designated 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states.  It  meets 
in  the  several  states,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
number  that  the  state  has  representatives  in  con- 
gress, who  determine  in  these  several  states  upon 
their  choice  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
These  electoral  colleges  have  in  time  become  mere 
registering  machines  of  party  will,  and  are  not 
deliberative  bodies  in  any  sense.  Immediately 
after  the  electoral  colleges  are  constituted  at  the 
general  election  with  reference  to  which  they  are 
to  perform  their  function,  the  election  is  practi- 
cally determined  in  advance  of  their  meeting. 
There  is  but  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  an  elector  refusing  to  cast  his 
vote  in  conformity  with  the  party  dictate  which 
elected  him.  —  The  senators  of  the  United  States 
are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
Members  of  congress  of  the  United  States  are 
elected  by  the  voters  in  contiguous  representative 
districts  artificially  created,  one  from  each  district, 
each  district  containing,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
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about  181,000  inhabitants.  The  apportionment  of 
these  districts  is  left  to  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
to  be  fixed  after  each  decennial  census.  The  state 
representative  bodies  are  generally  a  senate  and 
an  assenibly  or  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate,  the  smaller  body,  is  elected  by  larger  dis- 
tricts, fUso  geographically  contiguous,  and  the 
bouse  of  representatives  by  smaller  districts.  In 
different  states  different  provisions  exist,  making 
the  term  of  service  of  senators  a  longer  period 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house. 
With  the  exception  of  Illinois,  which  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  three-cornered  constituencies,  elect- 
ing three  members  from  each  district — as  a  rule, 
but  one  member  is  elected  from  each  district — the 
majority  or  plurality,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
district  elects  a  member.  Local  representative 
bodies,  like  town  or  city  councils,  are  elected  by 
smaller  districts,  composed  of  contiguous  territory 
equal  in  population,  one  from  each  district;  and 
the  majority  or  plurality,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  district  elects  such  representative.  Where  ex- 
ecutive officers  are  to  be  elected,  whether  munici- 
pal or  state,  they  are  elected  by  the  whole  city 
or  by  the  whole  state,  and  the  majority  of  the 
TOt«rs,  or  a  plurality,  if  there  be  more  than  two 
candidates,  secures  the  election  of  its  candidate. 
The  French  system  of  double  election  has  never 
taken  root  either  in  England  or  America,  and 
seems  to  be  but  ill  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
people.  The  only  instance  attempted  is  the  one 
of  the  electoral  college,  which  has  proved  abortive, 
and  has  become  a  mere  simulacrum.  — The  quali- 
fications for  a  voter  in  the  United  States  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  if  not  born  in  this  country  he  must  have  re- 
sided therein  five  years,  within  the  state  one  year, 
and  within  the  district  about  thirty  days.  Such 
as  have  come  to  this  country  during  minority  are 
admitted  to  the  suffrage  in  a  shorter  period.  The 
few  qualifications  that  survive  from  colonial  times, 
either  of  education  or  of  property,  have  been  and 
are  being  to  a  considerable  extent  gradually  swept 
away.  This,  in  theory,  places  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  United  States,  for  all  officers  whose 
actions  affect  the  commonwealth  either  as  law- 
makers or  executors  of  the  law,  into  the  hands  of 
all  the  male  population  above  twenty -one  years  of 
age.  Universal  manhood  suffrage  has  been  the 
rule  in  this  country. — Even  the  selection  of  judges 
(who,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  were, 
down  to  1846,  as  a  general  rule,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  in  order  to  secure  more  in- 
telligent officers  and  more  direct  responsibility  in 
such  selection)  has,  by  the  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  and  their  elevation  to  the  bench,  except 
United  States  judges,  given  to  the  people,  and 
their  terms  of  service  shortened  from  life  tenure 
to  a  few  years.  Elective  officers  have  been  un- 
duly multiplied,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
comes almost  impossible  for  the  voter  busily  oc- 
cupied with  the  demands  upon  him  of  his  busi- 
ness, to  determine  intelligently  upon  the  merits 


of  the  numerous  candidates  presented  for  differ- 
ent offices  by  political  organizations.    This  highly 
artificial  system  of  arbitrary  districts  for  purposes 
of  political  activity  which  wholly  disregard  the 
natural  affiliations  of  the  people  arising  from  their 
vocations,  their  political  convictions  or  their  status 
in  society,  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the  politick 
organization  an  abnormally  strong  power  in  deter- 
mining the  personnel  of  the  government  of  the- 
United  States.  —  In  a  very  intelligent  arraignment 
of  existing  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,, 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  P.  Clark,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  Commonwealth  Reconstructed,"  the 
author  says  that  the  plan  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion in  large  constituencies  results  in  three  frauds: 
first,  that  the  elector  knows  whom  he  is  voting  for; 
second,  that  he  comprehends  what  he  is  voting 
about;  and  third,  that  his  vote  will  have  its  proper 
weight  without  preliminary  consultation  and  ar- 
rangement with  other  voters;  each  of  which  as- 
sumptions, he  says,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
is  absolutely  false.    The  present  actual  fact  is,  that 
at  the  dictate  of  leaders  whom  we  have  not  chosen, 
we  vote  for  candidates  whom  we  do  not  know,  to 
discharge  duties  that  we  do  not  understand.    And 
as  the  law  pays  no  heed  to  natural  political  organ- 
ization, and  gives  it  no  direct  encouragement  nor 
recognition,  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
political  organization  has  taken  possession  of  the 
machinery  of  legislation  and  is  substantially  the 
only  thing  that  is  represented.     Unless  he  is  the- 
member  of  a  caucus,  has  a  seat  in  the  convention, 
or  takes  an  active  part  in  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, the  individual  voter  is  a  cipher  in  politics, 
and  the  only  function  he  has  lo  perform  is  to  nf^ 
ter  his  aye  or  nay  as  to  the  individuals  who  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  political  organizations. 
— When  this  system  was  originally  constituted, 
in  a  community  of  farmers,  both  the  caucos  and 
the  conventions  were  voluntary  forms  of  gather- 
ing the  public  will  to  make  an  intelligent  chok» 
of  candidates.   They  were  unrecognized,  informal 
meetings  of  citizens  to  discuss  public  affairs  and 
to  select  their  neighbors  for  public  office.    In  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  public  office 
was  a  burden  which  men  accepted  in  consequence 
of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  station,  for  which 
honor  and  dignity  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  more  material  advantages  of  private  life.   The 
division  of  employments,  the  growth  of  wealth, 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  and  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  proletariat  class,  and  the  diversified  in- 
terests and  intensity  of  occupation  which  have 
been  evoked  by  the  modem  industrial  ^stem, 
have  made  of  the  homogeneous  community  of  a 
century  ago  one  of  the  most  diversified  peoples  in 
industrial  employment  and  occupation,  as  well  as 
disparity  of  means,  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    By  the  testimony  of  every  close  observer, 
it  is  a  community  of  which  the  more  intelligent 
elements  are  more  intently  occupied  and  have  leas 
hours  of  leisiue  than  that  which  exists  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  consequence  '», 
that  the  men  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  society  ho  longer  have  time  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  political  situation  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  talk  over  and  determine  which  of  their 
neighbors  they  desire  to  select  for  public  office. 
The  division  of  emplojrments  has  created  a  poli- 
tician class  to  attend  to  that  bnsiness  for  them,  as 
it  has  a  class  of  lawyers  and  divines  to  expound 
the  law  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
community.      The  caucus  and  the  convention, 
therefore,  have,  from  being  the  mere  aids  to  polit- 
ical organization,  grown  in  time  to  be  the  organi- 
zation itself. — The  law  which  secures  the  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  is  still  the  same  that  it  was 
in  the  early  history  of  the  United  States ;  indeed 
it  has  become  more  liberal  in  admitting  a  larger 
circle  of  human  beings  within  the  domain  of 
political  enfranchisement  than  in  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States.    The  power,  however,  has 
become  so  centralized  in  political  organizations 
that  a  development  has  taken  place  in  that  func- 
ti(Hi  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
railway  interests  by  amalgamations  and  consolida- 
tions, BO  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase 
vl  population  in  the  United  States,  fewer  and  few- 
er men,  in  both  political  organizations,  determine 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  precisely  as,  in 
railway  transportation,  fewer  and  fewer  men  de- 
termine, notwithstanding  increased  mileage,  what 
rates  dull  prevail.    The  amount  of  time  which 
must  be  given,  and  the  money  it  requires  success- 
fully to  establish  a  political  machine,  are  both  so 
great  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  leisure  class  in 
the  United  States  which  is  emancipated  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  toil  by  the  inheritance  of  ancestral 
wealth,  it  has  become  practically  impossible  for  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes  in  the  communi- 
ty to  give  that  time  or  money.  In  municipalities  and 
in  states  the  owners  of  property  therein  feel  that 
there  is  a  constant  increase  of  the  ratio  of  taxation 
without  an  eqidvalent  in  better  service  performed 
by  the  government  for  the  individual  in  retiim  for 
mch  taxation.   The  increase  of  municipal  taxes  has 
been  within  a  generation  upward  of  i900  per  cent., 
and  yet  tlie  tax  payer  prefers  to  submit  to  the 
exactions  of  the  tax  gatherer  rather  than  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  greater  immediate  tax,  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  devotion  of  the  neces- 
iaiy  time  and  money  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  control  of  the  political  organization  which  he 
knows  to  be  tyrannous  and  feels  to  be  mischievous. 
Political  patronage  is  the  reward  in  the  business 
of  creating  a  political  machine,  and  the  politician 
finds  in  the  control  of  the  public  office  a  return 
for  the  labor  and  money  investment  which  he  is 
compelled  to  make  in  establishing  and  perfecting 
his  machine.    As  this  system  of  political  organi- 
zation has  grown,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
gigantic  proportions,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
vhetiier  the  representative  institutions  of   this 
country  do  not  contain  in  themselves  a  fatal  defect 
by  reasou  of  their  not  being  adapted  to  the  present 
organization  of  society  in  the  United  States.    In- 
dqiendent  poKtical  action  is  still  possible  where 
conditions  prevail  such  as  they  did  prevail  in  the 


early  history  of  the  United  States,  in  such  cen- 
tres of  population  as  may  be  termed  strictly  agri- 
cultural communities.  In  great  cities,  however, 
where  the  division  of  employment  has  been  car- 
ried to  its  extreme  development,  representative 
institutions  have  become  mere  shams.  The  gov- 
ernments of  those  cities  are  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cers selected  from  the  various  political  organiza- 
tions which  for  the  time  being  obtain  control. 
The  political  organizations  form  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  peopis,  but  the  members 
thereof  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  building 
up  of  a  political  organization  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, as  others  of  their  fellow  -  citizens  devote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  banking,  to  manu- 
facturing boots  or  shoes  or  hats.  This  situation 
becomes  aggravated  with  increased  population, 
and  its  mischief  increased  by  the  large  criminal 
and  pauper  classes  which  exist  in  every  densely 
populated  centre.  They  are  the  camp  followers  of 
political  organizations,  precisely  as  they  would 
have  been  the  camp  followers  of  a  medisval  army 
for  purposes  of  plunder  only,  and  assume  the  name 
of  the  political  organization,  not  because  of  any 
belief  in  principles,  but  because  of  their  conviction 
that  that  particular  organization  will  take  care  of 
them  in  the  distribution  of  office.  —  As  the  United 
States  look  forward  with  much  confidence  to  the 
early  attaining  of  a  population  of  a  hundred 
million  of  souls,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some 
change  must  be  made  adapting  representative  gov- 
ernment to  the  needs  of  a  community  wherein  the 
division  of  employment  will  be  still  further  de- 
veloped with  every  increase  of  population,  and 
wherein  life  is  not  likely,  within  any  short  period 
of  time,  to  be  less  onerous  and  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands upon  the  whole  attention  of  the  person 
who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  vocation.  It 
must  be  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  evils  which 
have  already  made  themselves  apparent,  arising^ 
from  the  inadaptiveness  of  the  existing  political 
organizations  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
community,  must  become  intensified  and  intoler- 
able if  the  cause  which  has  produced  them  not 
only  continues  but  is  increased  in  activity,  so  that 
there  must  come  a  greater  and  wider  divergence 
between  the  people  who  supply  the  taxes  and 
those  who  have  control  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery  to  expend  the  taxes.  These  evils  have 
been  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  writer  upon 
the  more  recent  nunifestations  of  American  insti- 
tutions. They  have  by  some  been  regarded  as  an 
evil  attending  the  influx  of  emigration;  by  such  it 
is  claimed  that  the  conmiunity  has  taken  in  more 
of  the  foreign  element  than  it  can  comfortably 
absorb,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  voting 
constituency  in  every  community  in  the  United 
States  not  thoroughly  trained  on  the  American 
model  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  a  hindrance  to  good  gov- 
ernment. Others  have  supposed  the  evil  to  result 
from  excluding  one-half  of  the  population — 
women — from  the  exercise  of  political  suffrage, 
and  have  supposed  that  the  cure  of  malrepresent- 
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atioD  will  lie  in  lliu  direction  of  the  adoption  of 
woman  suffrage.    Others  have  recommended  a 
return  to  smaller  conatituencies  resembling  some* 
what  the  old  Saxon  hundred,  as  units  of  political 
power,  BO  as  to  give  an  instrumentality  for  inter- 
change of  opinion  in  artificial  entities  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  Others, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Mr.  Clark,  have  pro- 
posed the  remedy  of  primary  representative  elec- 
toral colleges  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  electors 
simply,  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  elect  other  elec- 
tors, so  as  to  produce  a  condition  of  graded  repre- 
sentation, or,  in  other  words,  double  or  treble 
elections.    Again,  others  have  sought  refuge  from 
the  existing  evils  by  recommending  limitation  of 
the  suffrage  upon  a  property  basis.  Another  class  of 
thinkers  have  advocated  the  rigorous  adoption  of 
a  high  qualification  for  voters,  of  intelligence  and 
even  of  actual  learning.   Another  class  of  reform- 
ers have  sought  a  refuge  from  existing  evils  by  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  the  term  of  residence  in 
the  community  as  a  condition  of  citizenship,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  emigrant  from  all  participation  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  until  he  shall 
have  been  substantially  a  lifetime  on  American 
soil.    This  idea  captured,  a  generation  ago,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  adherents  to  create  a  formidable 
party,  which  obtained  a  phenomena]  success  in 
teveral  states.     Another  class  of  reformers  have 
recommended  the  legalizing  and  methodizing  by 
law  of  primary  meetings,  so  as  to  give  a  legal 
status  and  recognition  to  the  caucus  and  primary 
nominations,  and  thus  to  make  frauds  practiced 
in  these  bodies  amenable  to  legal  redress  and  sub- 
ject to  legal  punishment.    Others,  and  notably 
Robert  von  Hohl,  have  recommended  the  re-estab- 
lishment, in  modern, form,  of  the  representation  of 
the  guild,  by  giving  to  each  organization  of  the 
community,  be  it  a  trade,  profession  or  voluntary 
association  of  political  opinion,  and  also  to  all 
large  classes,  such  as  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  the  professions,  special  delegates  to 
represent  their  special  interests,  and  general  dele- 
gates to  bo  elected  at  large  or  appointed  by  the 
crown,  such  special  delegates  to  be  chosen  by 
them,  in  certain  proportions  corresponding  to  the 
importance  of  such  Interests  to  (he  common  wealth. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  publicists  and  political 
economists  who  have  suggested  minority  or  total- 
ity representation  as  the  means  best  adapted  to 
redress  the  evils  of  the  existing  political  conditions 
in  relation  to  representative  government.    Thus 
they  would,  indirectly  but  naturally,  introduce 
into  the  modern  state  something  analogous  to  the 
guild  or  trade  representation  which  existed  in  the 
media:val  communities,  by  recognizing  as  units  of 
representation  voluntary  constituencies  framed  to 
represent  electoral  quotas.    These  imits  arc  to  be 
substituted  for  existing  arbitrary  geographical  di- 
visions, and,  by  enfranchising  the  minority  and  giv- 
ing each  man  his  due  proportion  of  political  pow- 
er in  representation,  reconstitute  political  organi- 
zations, acting  as  a  solvent  of  existing  machines,  so 
that  there  shall  no  longer  be  majorities  and  minor- 


ities, but  an  entire  reformation  of  political  entitk* 
for  purposes  of  representation.  —  We  shall  now 
pass  in  review  these  several  methods  of  reform  of 
an  undoubted  existing  evil,  to  see  which  will  an- 
swer best  the  purpose  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
modem  democratic  community.  —  The  objection 
to  the  foreign  vote  is  one  that  increases  in  inten- 
sity as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  the  dignity  of  the 
legislative  or  representative  body,  from  the  na- 
tional to  the  municipal  organization.   The  federal 
legislature  has  no  distinctive  foreign  element  in 
it,  and  the  opinions  of  congress  have  been  so  little 
tinged  with  the  emigration  influences,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  demagogues  who  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Fenian  element,  by  inveighing 
against  the  English  government,  thtsK  is  no  danger, 
which  requires  the  enforcement  of  reformatofj 
measures,  of  bad  national  legislation  arising  from 
the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of  the  naturalized 
voter.    In  state  governments  the  foreign  eleoient 
makes  itself  more  strongly  felt.      On  questioDa 
affecting  temperance  legislation  and  excise  lawa, 
in  matters  relating  to  taxation  and  in  labor  legis- 
lation, the  Oerman  and  the  Irish  voters  have  ex- 
ercised influences  which  may  be  deemed  by  some 
pernicious.    On  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital, 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  competition  wiUi 
the  trades,  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  in  the  authority  given  to  municipalities  -to  con- 
tract for  labor,  ideas  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  trades-unionism  of  other  countries  upon  our 
statute  liooks  directly  traceable  to  foreign  ideas. 
In  municipal  administration  the  evil  of  the  foreign 
vote  has  been  more  strongly  felt.     It  so  happens 
that  the  foreign  elements  of  large  cities  also  com- 
prise a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poorest  in- 
habitants of  the  cities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  not 
an  unnatural  association  of  ideas  in  coupling  the 
foreign  element  with  the  lowest  class  of  voun. 
As  a  city  administration  deals  almost  wholly  witk 
property  interests,  the  applicatimi  of  universal 
suffrage  to  administrations  of  that  diaracter  has 
resulted  in  throwing  the  power  to  levy  taxes  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  the  largest  ooDsum- 
crg  of  taxes  and  the  smallest  direct  contribnton  to 
the  city  treasury.    C!onsequently,  the  objection  to 
what  is  called  the  foreign  vote  has  been  strongest 
felt  and  most  strongly  expressed  in  munidpalitieR 
wherein  it  is  coupled  with  the  vote  of  the  poor, 
who  have  so  managed  that  in  less  than  a  genera- 
tion the  city  debts  of  the  United  States  h^ve  been 
trebled  and  their  taxes  doubled.  —  The  advocacy 
of  female  suffrage  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
representation,  arises  from  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  sattnee 
and  of  representation.    It  is  treated  by  then  ad- 
vocates as  an  inborn  right  instead  of  a  trust  Hiey 
regard  the  refusal  to  allow  an  individual  to  votf. 
as  a  deprivation  of  something  which  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  property,  and  the  denial  of  representa- 
tion, therefore,  as  an  injustice.   All  LnstituUons  of 
government  are  practical  establishmoits  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  well-being  of  society.   To 
secure  tlic  well-being  of  society,  it  is  necessary  that 
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the  moet  intelligent  and  best  instructed  members 
of  it  should,  in  so  far  as  regulation  is  necessary, 
Tegulate  those  affairs.  If  universal,  including  fe- 
male, snifrage  secures  that  end,  then  it  is  whole- 
some. If  it  fuls  to  secure  that  end,  it  is  miscbiev- 
oos.  The  difficulty  with  universal  suffrage  and 
majority  representation  is,  that  it  enables  the  least 
instructed,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  to  swamp 
and  silence  the  better  instructed,  who  are  in  every 
community  th^  fewest.  Doubling  the  number  of 
TOtets  by  ibdding  voters  of  precisely  the  same  class, 
individual  for  individual,  can  not,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, remove  that  difficulty,  but  inevitably  will  have 
the  tendency  to  strengthen  it.  Assuming,  what 
is  open  to  debate,  that  women  are  intellectually  as 
strong  as  men,  and  assuming  also,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  that  they  have  as  large  an  experience  as  men 
have  in  affairs  with  which  legislation  has  to  deal, 
the  adding  of  all  the  women  of  the  United  States 
to  the  poll  lists,  is  simply  adding  to  the  enormous 
nomerical  preponderance  of  the  lower-class  vote, 
intellectually  considered,  over  the  better-class  vote, 
intdlectually  considered.  The  laborer's  wife,  shar- 
ing the  laborer's  household  and  the  laborer's  inter- 
ests, will  inevitably  share  his  prejudices  and  his  in- 
Onences.  She  is  also  sure  to  be  driven  to  the  polls, 
or  will  voluntarily  go  there,  under  the  pressure  of 
some  supposed  personal  benefit  to  be  derived 
fmm  the  exercise  of  the  vote,  particularly  In  cities 
where  large  expenditures  directly  interest  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  working  classes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  for  many  years  to  come,  were  female  suf- 
fr^e  introduced,  the  most  refined  women  would, 
for  Ktronger  reasons  than  those  which  influence  the 
men  of  the  household  and  cause  them  to  abstain 
from  going  to  the  polls,  also  induce  the  women  to 
refrain  from  going  to  the  polls,  and  compulsion 
would  not  be  exercised  upon  them  to  overcome 
ibeir  disinclination.  Therefore,  as  to  this  class  of 
voters,  the  proportion  of  the  lower-class  votes 
would  be  even  larger  than  it  is  among  the  men  ; 
and  in  a  community  which  simply  counts  votes 
without  weighing  them,  all  the  evils  that  arise 
from  an  absence  of  discrimination  as  to  who  casts 
the  votes,  will  be  very  naturally  intensified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  the  female  suffrag- 
ists. —  The  reform  which  seeks  to  make  the  nomi- 
nating convention  and  the  caucus  amenable  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  criminal  law,  is  one 
which  is  wholesome  and  necessary,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  only  not  sufficiently  far  reaching  suc- 
ressfuUy  to  cope  with  the  deeper-seated  ills  of  the 
body  politic.  It  is  not  only  the  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  business  of  politics  which  gives  to  the  poli- 
tician his  great  advantage  over  the  average  citizen, 
but  also  that  he  is  willing  to  resort  to  trick,  device 
and  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his 
power.  Primary  mectingK,  therefore,  where  each 
citizen  is  supposed  to  enact  the  initiative  steps  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention,  and  the  appointing  of 
rfprescutatiyes  to  a  convention  which  shall  express 
the  party  will,  both  as  to  platforms  and  as  to  indi- 
viduals for  office,  have  become  mere  hotbeds  of 
fraud  and  intimidatiou.    It  is  n  melancholy  truth. 


which  is  attested  by  the  history  of  party  organ- 
izations ill  every  densely  crowded  centre  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  primaries  are  called  simply 
to  register  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  delegate 
as  the  so-called  representatives  of  certain  districts, 
men  who  have  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  a 
junta  of  politicians.  These  politicians  call  the  pri- 
maries and  appoint  in8i>ector8  of  elections,  and 
the  few  people  who  are  not  deterred  from  attend- 
ance by  the  disreputable  character  of  the  place 
where  the  primary  is  held,  or  by  the  character  of 
those  who  are  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary, may  vote  as  they  see  fit ;  the  counting  is 
done  by  inspectors  previously  appointed,  who  will 
inevitably  return  the  names  that  were  given  them 
to  be  returned,  whether  such  names  receive  a  ma- 
jority or  minority  of  the  votes.  To  protect,  there- 
fore, these  actions  of  citizens,  or  the  supposed  ac-^ 
tions  of  citizens,  exercising  their  capacity  as  free^ 
men,  to  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  to 
secure  the  selection  of  candidates,  is  a  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  law,  and  which  has  been  hith- 
erto neglected  by  the  ignoring  of  these  meetings 
as  necessary  elements  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  a  citizen  from 
having  his  naine  forged  to  a  piece  of  paper  jeop- 
arding a  hundred  dollars  of  his  property,  it  is  as 
clearly  the  duty  of  tlic  law  maker  to  prevent  falsi- 
fication or  forgery  of  his  will  in  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  or  preference  when  he  has  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  his  opinion  or 
preference  is  likely  to  produce  tangible  practical 
results.  Already  in  the  state  of  New  York  a  law, 
with  limited  application,  has  been  made  to  protect 
primaries  in  certain  localities,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  voter's  preferences  are  protected  at  the  polls, 
and  this  principle  is  likely  to  prevail  until  there  is 
spread  upon  the  statute  books  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  nation,  laws  protecting  the 
citizen's  exercise  of  rights  in  that  regard.  —  The 
ideas  of  Robert  von  Mohl,  on  re-establishing,  in 
modern  democratic  society,  the  forms  of  repre- 
sentation which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  interests  and  not  persons  were  represented, 
are  worthy  of  more  regard  and  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  them.  The  English  parliament  has 
grown  up  in  so  incongruous  a  fashion,  that,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  when  the  rotten  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  and  some  towns  given  a  fair 
representation.  Chief  Justice  Story's  description 
was  literally  and  exactly  true.  He  says:  "It  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  far  from  being  secure,  upon 
reason  of  experience,  that  uniformity  in  the  com- 
position of  a  representative  body  is  either  desira- 
ble or  expedient,  founded  in  sounder  policy,  or 
more  promotive  of  the  general  good,  than  a  mixed 
system  embracing  and  representing  and  combining 
distinct  interests,  classes  and  opinions.  In  Eng- 
land the  house  of  commons  is  a  representative 
body  founded  upon  no  unifonn  principle  cither 
of  numbers  or  classes  or  places.  The  representa- 
tion is  made  up  of  personR  chosen  by  electors 
having  very  different  and  sometimes  very  discord- 
ant (lualifications.     In  some  cases  property  is  ex- 
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clusively  represented;  in  others,  particular  trades 
«nd  pursuits;  in  others,  inhabitancy  and  corpo- 
rate privil^es;  in  others,  the  reverse."  (The  uni- 
versities have  representatives.)  "In  some  cases 
the  representatives  are  chosen  by  very  numerous 
voters ;  in  others,  by  very  few.  In  some  cases  a 
single  patron  possesses  the  single  power  of  choos- 
ing representatives,  as  in  nomination  borougtis ; 
in  others,  very  populous  cities  have  no  right  to 
choose,  and  liave  no  representatives  at  all.  In 
some  cases  a  select  body  forming  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  inhabitants  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
choice ;  in  others,  non-residents  can  control  the 
whole  election.  In  some  places  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants  possess  the  right  to  choose  no  more  rep- 
resentatives than  are  assigned  to  the  most  insignifi- 
cant borough  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  point 
out  its  local  limits.  Yet  this  inequality  has  never, 
of  itself,  been  deemed  an  exclusive  evil  in  Oreat 
Britain.  And  in  every  system  of  reform  which 
has  found  public  favor  in  that  country,  many  of 
these  diversities  have  been  embodied  from  choice, 
as  important  checks  upon  undue  legislation,  as  fa- 
cilitating the  representation  of  different  Interests 
and  different  opinions,  and  as  thus  securing,  by  a 
well-balanced  and  intelligent  representation  of  all 
the  various  classes  of  society,  a  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  public  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a 
firm  security  of  the  private  rights  of  persons  and 
of  property."  (Story  on  the  Constitution,  siec. 
S85.)  Now,  what  is  done  in  this  prescriptive  and 
crude  fashion  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the 
house  of  commons,  which  not  merely  represents 
geographical  districts,  but  represents  all  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  Robert 
von  Mohl  proposes  to  do  in  a  community  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  logical  form.  Taking  the  classifica- 
tions of  society  as  they  exist,  as  landowners,  as 
agriculturists,  as  merchants,  shippers  and  manu- 
facturers, he  would  give  to  each  class,  represen- 
tation in  proportion,  first,  to  their  numerical 
strength,  and  secondly,  to  their  importance  to  the 
state.  To  the  religious  organizations,  to  the  po- 
litical organizations,  he  would  assign  representa- 
tion. To  the  association  or  organization  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  trades  union  of 
his  employes,  representation  would  be  given  ac- 
cording to  his  plan  in  certain  qualitative  propor- 
tions. He  would  have  these  organizations,  like 
the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  depute  their  dele- 
gates to  a  central  body.  Speaking,  as  he  does,  in 
a  community  in  which  the  crown  was  to  his  mind 
an  integral  part  of  the  state,  he  would  give  to  the 
crown  the  appointment  of  general  delegates  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  represent  the  commonwealth. 
Eliminating  this  royal  intervention  from  his  plan, 
as  not  a  necessary  part  of  it,  general  delegates 
might  be  elected  by  general  ticket  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community  to  sit  with  these  delegates 
of  the  special  trades  combinations  and  industries 
of  the  community.  Indeed,  he  himself  is  in 
doubt  whether  general  delegates  are  at  all  neces- 
sary, because,  he  says,  all  these  special  delegates 


have  an  interest  in  the  general  pnblic  weal,  bat 
are  to  be  considered  as  more  truly  representative, 
than  geographical  divisions  constitute  them,  of 
the  actual  living  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  wben- 
ever  a  trade  or  special  organization  places  at  its 
head  its  representative  man  by  an  election  for  pres- 
ident or  director,  it  is  generally  the  strongest  man 
among  them;  and  that  in  no  community  in  which 
geographical  subdivisions  and  majority  votes  are 
taken,  is  such  a  result  brought  about.  He,  there- 
fore, would  have  these  special  interests  recognized 
by  law.  When  these  deputed  spokesmen  are  gath- 
ered together  into  a  general  assembly,  in  due  pro- 
portions, they  would  together  represent  all  the  in- 
terests as  they  exist  outside  of  the  representative 
chamber,  and  thereby  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  re- 
duced photograph  of  the  whole  community.  The 
professions  would  be  represented  by  their  ablest 
men;  the  trades  by  their  ablest  men;  and  upon 
every  question  affecting  any  special  interests,  the 
highest  technical  skill  would,  within  the  repre- 
sentative body,  be  instantly  available  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  proposed  legislation  will  affect 
such  interests. — Those  who  have  recommended 
reverting  to  the  smaller  constituencies,  like  the  old 
Saxon  hundred,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  de- 
liberation, and  to  place  this  deliberative  commu- 
nity of  a  hundred  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  that  its  will  as  expressed  in  conventions 
or  meetings  shall  not  be  fraudulently  falsified,  are 
working  in  the  same  direction  with  those  who 
seek  to  legalize  the  nominating  conventions.  The 
adherents  of  this  plan  are  yet  too  feeble  in  num- 
bers, and  their  scheme  is  too  remote  from  the 
practical  habits  of  the  people,  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  scheme  likely  to  prove  acceptable,  and  hence 
it  can  be  dismissed  for  the  present  from  this  dis- 
cussion. —  The  double-election  scheme  has  very 
much  to  commend  it.  Of  this  view  Mr.  Claris, 
whose  work  has  already  been  cited,  is  the  ablest 
exponent.  He  says,  that  the  difficulty  is,  flnt, 
the  actual  and  necessary  ignorance  of  the  great 
majority  of  voters,  both  as  to  whom  they  are  vot- 
ing for  and  what  they  are  voting  about;  second, 
their  utter  inability  to  unite  of  and  among  them- 
selves upon  representative  candidates  for  office ; 
and  third,  political  organizations,  which  started  to 
help  the  people  in  this  embarTa8Bment,have,by  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  become  their  corrupt  and 
corrupting  masten.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposes 
that  in  every  town  ward  or  other  civil  division 
that  exceeds  two  thousand  in  population,  the  reg- 
istered votes  be  divided  by  lot  into  five,  nine,  or 
any  other  number,  of  equal  sections  or  sqaads; 
that  they  shall  be  drawn  aa  Jurors  are  drawn,  and 
that  each  of  these  lists  or  squads  shall  constitute 
a  primary  eleictoral  constituency;  that  the  respect- 
ive squads  shall  rote  for  a  representation  of  elet^- 
ors  for  their  own  constituency;  that  these  repre- 
sentative electors  shall  appoint  the  ward  officera; 
that  these  electoral  colleges'  of  the  ward  shall 
again  designate  one  or  more  electors  to  represent 
them  and  the  people  for  whom  they  act  in  a  hi^ier 
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nmk  of  oolIegeB  for  the  appointment  of  mayors, 
county  officers,  members  of  the  state  legislattire 
and  the  house  of  representatives.    He  thus  calls 
out  the  voter;  he  compels  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  voting  on  pain  of  dirfranchisement,  and 
compels  the  performance  of  services  as  elector 
by  heavy  penalties.    The  experience  of  France 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  double  voting.    Mr.  Taine, 
in  hia  book  "On  the  Suffrage,"  has  expressed  his 
preference  for  this  form  of  election  over  that  of 
any  other,  and  supports  it  with  cogent  philosoph- 
ical and  logical  reasoning.    The  failure  of  the 
electoral  college  is  in  itself    no  cogent  reason 
against  double  elections,  because  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  it  was  so  defectively  organized  as  to 
take  from  it  at  the  outset  all  character  as  a  delib- 
erative body.  —  Those  who  favor  a  property  qual- 
illcation  are  mainly 'reformers  of  municipal  or- 
ganizations.   The  few  qualifications  in  the  way 
of  ownership  of  property  which  existed  under  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union 
as  conditions  for  the  vote  for  state  officers,  have 
gradually  been  swept  away,  and  the  question 
seems  to  be  on  subjects  relating  to  state  and  na- 
tional administration  no  longer  open  to  debate. 
With  reference  to  municipal  administration,  how- 
ever, a  different  question  is  presented.     Upon 
that  pixnt  even  Mr.  Mill,  than  whom  no  stronger 
advocate  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  existed,  says,  on  page 
176  of   hia   "Considerations  on  Representative 
Government,"  that,  "it  is  important  that  the  as- 
sembly wbicb  votes  the  taxes,  either  general  or 
local,  should  be  elected  exclusively  by  those  who 
pay  something  toward  the  tax  imposed.    Those 
who  pay  no  taxes,  disposing  by  their  votes  of 
other  people's  money,  have  every  motive  to  be 
lavish  and  none  to  economize.    Aa  far  as  money 
matters  are  concerned,  any  power  of  voting  pos- 
sessed by  them  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  free  government,  a  severance  of  the 
power  of  control  from  the  interest  in  its  beneficial 
exercise.     It  amounta  to  allowing  them  to  put 
their  hands  into  other  people's  pockets  for  any 
purpose  which  they  think  fit  to  atll  a  public  one, 
which  in  great  towns  of  the  United  States  is 
known  to  have  produced  a  scale  of  local  taxation 
oneroTis  beyond  example,  and  wholly  borne  by 
the  wealthier  classes.    That  representation  should 
be  coextensive  with  taxation,  not  stopping  short 
of  it,  bat  also  not  going  beyond  it,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  British  institutions."    It 
is  generally  forgotten  that  municipal  administra- 
tion is  but  to  a  very  limited  degree  a  govern- 
mental, and  to  a  very  large  extent  lixe  mere  co- 
operative   management    of  property ;   that  the 
suffrage  is  a  sword  as  well  as  a  shield,  and  that 
the  power  which  enables  the  holder  of  the  suf- 
frage to  protect  himself  from  the  aggressions  of 
ottiers  is  likewise  a  power  by  which  he  may  ag- 
gress upon  the  rights  of  others,  the  two  being 
inseparable;  that,  therefore,  giving,   under  the 
forms  of  univeiaal  suffrage,  the  vast  mass  of  peo- 
jde  in  a  densely  populated  city  tbe  power  to  place 


mortgages  upon  the  properties  of  its  wealthier 
class,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  expended 
for  the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  masses  who 
have  not  saved  property,  is,  under  the  guise  of 
law,  to  organize  communism  and  confiscation.  So 
jealous,  however,  are  the  American  people  of  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage  in  all  matters  relating 
to  government,  that  they  will  not  make  the  dis- 
tinction which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  proper 
to  bo  made,  by  withdrawing  in  part,  at  least, 
municipal  administration  from  the  widest  appli- 
cation of  universal  suffrage,  lest,  by  such  a  pre- 
cedent, danger  may  creep  in,  and  the  people  grad- 
ually become  accustoihed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
political  power,  in  matters  in  which  all  have  a  like 
interest,  to  wit,  their  state  and  national  adminis- 
trations. —  Those  who  found  their  hope  of  reform 
upon  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  arising  from 
the  applicatiou  of  a  standard  of  qualifications  of 
an  intellectual  or  an  educational  character,  are 
fighting  against  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and 
are  but  little  likely  to  prevail.  They  also  can 
base  their  well-grounded  objections  to  counting 
instead  of  weighing  votes  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Mill,  who,  in  the  work  already  cited,  says : 
"In  all  human  affairs  every  person  directly  in- 
terested, and  not  under  positive  tutelage,  has  an 
admitted  claim  to  a  voice,  and,  when  his  exer- 
cise of  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
whole,  can  not  justly  be  excluded  from  it.  But 
(though  every  one  ought  to  have  a  voice)  that 
every  one  should  have  an  equal  voice  is  a  totally 
different  proposition.  When  two  persons  who 
have  a  joint  interest  in  any  business  differ  in 
opinion,  does  justice  require  that  both  opinions 
shall  be  held  of  exactly  equsJ  value  ?  The  opinion, 
the  judgment  of  the  higher  moral  or  intellectual 
being  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  inferior,  and 
if  the  institutions  of  the  country  virtually  assert 
that  they  are  of  the  same  value,  they  assert  the 
thing  which  is  not. "  He  therefore  says,  that ' '  two 
or  more  votes  might  be  allowed  to  every  person 
who  exercises  any  superior  function.  The  liberal 
professions  imply  a  still  higher  degree  of  instruc- 
tion, and  whenever  a  suflScient  examination  or  any 
serious  conditions  of  education  are  required  be- 
fore entering  upon  a  profession,  its  members  could 
be  admitted  at  once  to  a  plurality  of  votes.  The 
same  rule  might  be  applied  to  graduates  of  uni- 
versities. All  these  suggestions,"  he  says,  "are 
open  to  discussion  as  to  detailB,  but,"  he  concludes, 
"  it  is  to  me  evident  that  in  this  direction  lies  the 
true  ideal  of  representative  government,  and  that 
to  work  toward  it  by  the  best  practical  contrivances 
which  can  be  found,  is  the  path  of  real  political 
improvement."  The  extent  to  which  he  would 
carry  this  plurality  of  votes  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to,  but  insists  that  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried to  any  point  which  would  enable  a  few  to 
outnumber  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but 
that  it  shall  be  carried  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
more  intelligent  from  being  overslaughed  at  the 
polls  by  the  less  instructed. — We  now  come  to 
treat  of  the  most  radical,  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  most  natural,  refonn  of  the  erils  oT  representa- 
tive government — that  which  is  known  as  totality 
or  minority  representation.  "When  a  single  per- 
son is  to  appoint  an  agent,  there  is  no  difficulty 
except  as  to  a  wise  selection.  When  two  people 
are  to  appoint  an  agent,  there  may  be  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  agent  to  be  appointed,  and 
except  by  agreement  there  is  no  possibility  to  make 
an  appointment.  When  three  people  are  to  ap- 
point an  agent,  if  there  is  but  one  agent  to  be 
appointed,  then  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
majority  of  the  three  the  right  to  appoint.  It  is 
true  that  the  minority  might  as  well  have  no  voice 
at  all  after  the  agent  is  appointed  against  his 
wishes,  because  his  views  are  not  likely  to  prevail 
with  the  agent.  If  a  himdred  men  are  to  appoint 
a  single  agent,  again  must  be  given  to  the  major- 
ity of  fifty -one  or  more  the  right  to  appoint  that 
agent,  as  the  only  practical  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Bituation.  But  if  the  hundred  men 
have  five  agents  to  appoint,  to  give  to  fifty-one 
the  power  to  appoint  all  five,  and  to  leave  the 
forty-nine  wholly  and  completely  unrepresented 
in  the  agency,  is  an  injustice  which  is  gratuitous, 
and  not  in  the  least  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  Just  as  easy  to  take  the  vote 
of  the  constituency  of  a  hundred  upon  a  plan 
which  shall  secure  to  each  quota,  of  twenty  men 
each,  the  right  to  a  representative,  as  to  take  the 
vote  upon  the  existing  plan  of  majorities  and 
minorities.  The  result,  however,  in  one  case  is 
to  make  the  representation  of  five,  when  elected 
by  squads  of  twenty  each,  an  actual  reduced  pho- 
tograph of  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  hundred  as 
far  as  practically  ascertainable,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  representation  will  merely  represent  the 
wishes  and  will  of  the  majority,  and  probably, 
from  the  excitement  of  the  election  in  which  the 
minority  were  beaten,  oppose  the  views  of  such 
minority  with  vehemence  and  bitterness.  There- 
fore the  minority  are  not  only  not  represented,  but 
are  frequently  maliciously  pursued  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  constituency  for  their  elTort  to 
defeat  the  representatives;  and  as  their  constant 
agitation  to  become  the  majority  endangers  the 
representatives'  seats,  they  will  attempt  in  every 
way  to  thwart  the  minority  of  their  own  constitu- 
ency. A  perpetual  antagonism  is,  therefore,  cre- 
ated in  constituencies,  and  between  constituencies 
and  their  representatives,  which  ought  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  exist,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity.  Dividing  the  number  of  voters  by  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  elected,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  quotient  an  absolute  right  to  return  one 
member,  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  revolution  in  mod- 
'  em  political  practice,  but  is,  nevertheless,  abso- 
lutely the  only  means  by  which  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  evils  incident  to  representative  institu- 
tions can  be  cured.  — Whoever  may  be  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  first  devising  this  great  improvement 
in  the  machinery  of  rcpresedtative  institutions, 
whether  it  be  E^l  Gray,  Mr.  Craig  of  England, 
or  Mr.  Fisher  of  Pennsylvania,  its  ablest  and  fore- 
most exponent,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  its 


explanation  and  expodtion,  is  Mr.  Tbomas  Hire, 
of  England.  The  draft  of  a  new  law  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  contained  in  his  work, 
"  On  Representation,"  is  commented  mi  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  as  having  "  the  unparalleled  merit  of 
carrying  out  a  great  principle  of  govemment  In  a 
manner  approaching  to  id^  perfection  as  regards 
the  special  object  in  view,  while  it  attains  inci- 
dentally several  other  ends  of  scarcely  inferior 
importance."  His  plan  is,  throug^i  the  instni- 
mentality  of  the  voter's  own  choice  as  expressed 
upon  an  election  ticket,  to  secure  the  transfer  of 
his  votes,  whenever  the  voter's  first  choice  has 
already  been  elected,  or  in  the  event  of  the  voter's 
first  choice  not  securing  enough  votes  for  an  elec- 
tion; so  that  no  votes  are  wasted.  In  a  ooostitu 
ency  which  is  .to  return  say,  eight  members  of  con 
gress,  the  voters  declare,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  prefer  to  be  represented,  their  preference  for 
eight  or  as  many  more  persons  as  they  see  fit  to 
put  upon  their  tickets.  When  the  election  oflScera 
come  to  count  the  votes,  they  will  find  a  certain 
number  of  persons  as  first  choices,  whose  election 
is  secured  by  obtaining  the  requisite  quotsr-tbe 
quota  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  plus  one,  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  at  the  election.  The  object  of  making 
the  divisor  larger  by  one  than  tlie  actual  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  is  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
an  equal  number  of  votes  or  ties,  and  to  increase 
the  chances  of  filling  seats  without  resorting  to 
approximate  or  transferred  quotas.  The  votes 
are  thereupon  transferred  to  the  other  choices  in 
the  manner  designated  by  Mr.  Hare.  To  this  plan 
It  is  not  necessary  further  to  advert  in  this  arti- 
cle.— A  still  greater  simplification  to  secure  minor- 
ity representation  is  to  allow  voters  to  vote  hut  for 
single  names  in  large  districts,  and  to  give  to  the 
representative  in  the  representative  body  one  vote 
for  every  hundred  or  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
votes  cast  for  him.  To  prevent  the  representative 
body  from  being  too  large  an  organization,  a  mini- 
mum must  he  established,  that  no  one  shall  he  con- 
sidered elected  who  has  not  received  6,000  votes. 
To  prevent  too  small  a  body,  a  maximum  must  be 
fixed  beyond  which  a  representative's  additional 
votes  shall  not  give  him  additional  votes  m  tie 
house.  If  5,000  votes  is  the  minimum,  the  repre- 
sentative might  be  regarded  as  having  one  vote  for 
the  first  5,000,  and  an  additional  vote  for  every 
5,000  tliat  have  been  cast  in  addition  for  him. 
This  would  enable  communities  to  select  popular 
men  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  give  to 
them  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  yet  prevent  the 
minority  from  being  excluded  from  the  repre- 
sentative chamber.  Many  other  plans  have  been 
suggested  by  other  writers.  The  list  plan  of  Ge- 
neva, elaborated  mainly  by  Ernst  Naville ;  tin' 
minority  representation  plan  of  Mr  Andnie;  tbr 
plans  of  Messrs.  Droop,  Bailey  and  Dobbs,  ami  the 
cumulative  plan,  all  seek  to  attain  the  same  ob- 
ject in  different  ways,  and  each  has  its  sperial 
merit  and  defects;  but  the  great  object  to  he  ■!■ 
tained  by  minority  representation  is  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  existing  political  machineiy,  the  tyranny 
and  the  power  of  which  exists  simply  because 
machinery  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity  to  organize 
a  majority  in  the  district,  by  mailing  bargains  and 
dickers  and  arrangements  to  capture  votes  here 
sad  votes  there,  so  as  to  secure  representation.  To 
be  in  the  minority  is  to  be  disfranchised.  With  mi- 
nority representation  all  this  elaborate  machinery 
becomes  needless.  Citizens  will  be  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  numerical  strength,  through  the 
instnunentality  of  the  very  slightest  organization, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  organize,  as  the  task 
get  before  them  is  not  an  almost  hopeless  one,  as  it 
is  made  under  existing  conditions  to  the  non-polit- 
ical class,  whereby  it  is  compelled  to  put  forth  a 
powerful  effort,  which  may  result  in  no  success  at 
aD,  which  is  extremely  costly  in  time  and  money, 
and  which  is  wholly  lost  unless  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  is  secured.  Giving  political  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effort  put  forth,  is  one  of  the  first  bene- 
ficial results  arising  from  minority  representation. 
—  The  second  advantageous  result  arising  from 
this  system  of  election,  is  the  facility  it  will  afford 
to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  community  to  secure 
a  representation  in  town  councils,  legislative  cham- 
bers and  the  halls  of  congress,  which  is  now  ab- 
solutely denied  to  them.  Every  form  of  public 
opinion,  as  it  grows  in  strength,  would  have 
its  strength  actually  measured  and  its  growth 
watched  by  the  increase  of  representatives,  and 
the  representatives  would,  under  those  circum- 
stances, always  be  the  strongest  and  ablest  men 
holding  such  opinions.  Had  such  a  system,  by 
any  fortunate  accident,  existed  prior  to  the  civil 
war,  the  south  would  have  discovered  the  growth 
of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  north  before 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  even  a  hopeless 
minority  in  the  south  who  were  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  the  minority  in  the  south  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  would  have 
had  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the 
controversy  on  slavery  would  have  been  less  sec- 
tional than,  under  a  false  system  of  taking  votes, 
it  was  made  to  appear  to  be.  Free  traders  would 
have  their  representatives  in  congress  ;  the  anti- 
monopolist's  voice  would  be  heard  long  before 
it  became  that  of  a  majority,  and  parties  would 
again  become  standard  bearers  of  principle,  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  mere  followers  of  political 
principles,  in  the  expectation  of  catching  votes 
— a  demoralized  condition,  created  by  the  false 
importance  in  a  majority  system  of  the  floating 
vote,  which  induces  parties  quite  as  often  to 
deny  their  own  cherished  political  principles 
from  the  fear  of  losing  votes  by  the  advocacy 
of  what  for  the  time  the  leaders  suppose  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  popular  will,  just  as  they  fre- 
quently insincerely  adopt  political  principles  in 
the  expectation  of  catching  small  sections  of 
voters.  ' '  Nothing  but  habit  and  old  associations," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  can  reconcile  any  reasonable  be- 
ing to  the  needless  injustice  of  this  mere  majority 
rqiresentation.  In  a  really  equal  democracy 
every  order  in  the  section  would  be  represented, 
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not  disproportionately  but  proportionately.  A^ 
majority  of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives,  but  a  minority  of 
the  electors  would  always  have  a  minority  of  th» 
representatives.  Unless  this  be  so,  there  is  no 
equal  government,  but  a  government  of  inequal- 
ity and  privilege.  One  part  of  the  people  rule 
over  the  rest.  There  is  a  part  whose  fair  and 
equal  share  of  influence  in  representation  is  with- 
held from  them,  contrary  to  all  just  government, 
but  above  all,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  democra- 
cy, which  professes  equality  as  its  very  root  and 
foundation."  Incidentally  be  it  mentioned  that 
this  plan  would  secure  to  a  oapable  man  a  career 
in  political  life  as  secure  as  in  any  profession,  as 
he  would  not  be  dependent  on  the  accidental  ma- 
jority of  his  district,  but  could  always  rely  upon 
obtaining  a  quota  vote.  —  The  cowardice  of  mod- 
em political  parties  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  no  party  in  the  United  States  dares,  in  modem 
days,  ever  present  its  strongest  man  for  the  presi- 
dency, because,  having  been  long  in  the  public 
eye,  he  is  sure  to  have  offended  a  great  number  of 
voters  whose  adhesion  is  necessary  to  make  a 
majority.  Availability,  therefore,  takes  the  place 
of  true  ability.  The  adoption  of  minority  rep- 
resentation also  solves,  in  advance,  all  the  objec- 
tions to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  would 
secure  to  the  tax  payer  by  combination,  what  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  secure  now  in  relation  to 
municipal  administration — a  strong  contingent  of 
representatives  of  the  tax  payer  in  the  city  coun- 
cils, to  act  as  a  check  and  brake  on  extravagant 
expenditures.  If  the  scheme  of  minority  repre- 
sentation is  extended,  by  making  large  districts 
and  numerous  representatives  from  such  districts, 
it  would  also  give  within  party  lines  such  inde- 
pendent action  as  to  create  a  balance-of-power 
party  within  the  party,  and  would  thus  forever 
destroy  the  supremacy  of  halls  and  jtmtas,  who 
hold  their  power  simply  because  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  voter  is  to  accept  their  candidate 
or  the  candidate  of  a  hall  or  organization  equally 
bad  but  belonging  to  the  opposing  political  organ- 
ization.—  To  the  objection  that  may  be  urged, 
that  minority  representation  would  secure  to  the 
sinister  elements  of  a  community  a  representation 
if  they  saw  fit  to  combine,  the  answer  is,  that  it 
is  better  that  the  representative  of  the  sinister 
elements  should  be  known  as  such,  than  that  a 
private  arrangement  be  made  with  the  sinister 
elements  of  a  community  by  which  they  secure 
surreptitiously  and  secretly  several  representatives 
on  condition  of  their  support,  and  thus  obtain  by 
bargain  a  very  much  larger  share  than  they  could 
obtain  by  right. —  The  one  formidable  objection  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  minority  representation,  and 
which  is  really  the  price  that  the  conmiunity  must 
pay  for  the  total  representation  of  the  community, 
is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  spirit  of 
compromise  and  mutual  forbearance,  which  party 
has  a  tendency  to  create.  The  community  would 
possibly  split  up  into  too  many  segments.  Oppor- 
tunity of  representation  being  afforded  to  small 
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quotas,  the  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  infidel,  might 
secure  separate  representation,  and  thus  intensify 
religious  feeling.  Workingmen  and  capitalists 
might  secure  separate  representation;  and  thus  the 
same  season  which  would  make  minority  repre- 
sentation act  as  a  solvent  of  political  parties,  mij^t 
result  in  its  acting  as  a  solvent  on  constituencies 
which  ought  to  be  held  together  in  the  bands 
of  party,  thereby  cultivating  mutual  good  will, 
which  probably  would  not  exist  were  their  parts 
to  be  exclusively  committed  to  their  own  class  for 
political  action.  The  only  answer  to  this  position 
is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  that  the 
instant  men  are  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of 
government,  acerbity  is  lessened,  and  the  intoler- 
ance which  characterizes  them  as  sectaries  or 
partisans  without  political  power  is  diniinished. 
To  give  to  minorities,  therefore,  who  now  have 
no  chance  of  representation,  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  voices  heard,  coupled  with  the  respon- 
sibility that  their  recommendations  must  be  put 
in  practicable  shape  for  legislation,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  such  legislation  rests  upon  their 
shoulders  if  adopted  by  the  majority,  has  in  itself  a 
very  sobering  influence  on  all  violent  and  extreme 
opinions,  and  subjects  them  to  the  severest  tests 
to  which  opinions  can  be  subjected,  that  of  discus- 
sion with  well-trained  adverse  opinions,  and  that  of 
practicability  to  frame  statutes  to  enforce  such 
opinions.  —  Admitting  Catholics  and  Jews  to  par- 
liament was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  one 
case,  a  superior  allegiance  was  considered  due 
from  the  Catholic  to  the  pope,  and  in  the  other 
case,  that  the  Jew  regarded  every  country  in  which 
he  lived  as  but  a  mere  resting  place,  that  his  true 
home  was  in  Palestine,  and  that  these  convictions 
made  both  sects  unpatriotic.  Their  admission, 
however,  has  proved  how  utterly  groundless  was 
this  objection;  that  there  are  no  more  patriotic 
members  of  parliament  than  the  Catholics  and  the 
Jews,  is  now  past  controversy.  Indeed,  in  all 
matters  of  legislation  the  religious  conviction 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  the  surface,  except  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  some 
act  of  intolerance  to  formulate  itself  into  law.  — 
In  boards  of  direction  of  corporations  the  adop- 
tion of  a  minority  scheme  of  representation  would 
be  the  most  absolute  security  to  insure  continu- 
ity of  direction  and  purpose  in  a  less  objection- 
able form  than  the  adoption  of  a  classification 
scheme,  by  which  only  a  few  of  the  directors 
go  out  each  year,  and  would  also  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  capture  of  a  corporation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  proxies  representing  fic- 
titious holdings,  borrowings  of  stock,  etc.,  by 
which  great  corporations  have  been  depleted  and 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  wholly  disro- 
gai-dcd.  Even  if  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
direction  would  truly  represent  the  majority  of 
the  stockholding  interest,  a  watchful  and  alert 
minority  would  prevent  the  diverting  of  the 
property  and  management  of  the  road  to  sinister 
purposes,  and  be  a  check  more  efficacious  than 
axe  courts  or  laws  to  prevent  corporate  misman- 


agement. —  Finally,  we  must  recognize,  with  ref- 
erence to  governmental  machinery,  that  it,  like 
all  machinery  devised  by  men,  must  be  progres- 
sively improved  to  adapt  it  to  the  varying  needs 
of  society.  The  devices  to  prevent  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  answered  the  purposes  of  the 
people  against  the  kingly  power  of  a  John,  a 
Charles  or  a  George  are  as  little  adapted  to  modrrn 
society  as  is  the  crude  machinery  of  those  periods 
to  the  necessities  of  man  in  civilized  life  at  llie 
present  day.  For  the  satisfaction  of  all  physitnl 
wants  immense  progress  has  been  made  in  evrij 
direction.  The  art  of  government,  however,  Wds 
not  been  so  progressive.  The  safe  maker  has  kept 
pace  with,  and  is  a  little  in  advance  of,  the  skill 
of  the  burglar.  The  art  of  government  has  Dot 
kept  pace  with  the  skiL  and  ingenuity  of  tliose 
who  require  its  restraining  influences.  The  op- 
pression which  in  former  periods  exhibited  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  a  robber  baroo 
sweeping  down  upon  a  rich  neighboring  commu- 
nity and  depleting  it  of  its  movable  property,  or 
by  his  kin  in  spirit,  locking  up  in  his  dungeon 
keep  some  rich  Jew,  and  drawing  b  is  teeth  until  he 
disgorged  his  wealth,  now  manifests  itself  in  cor 
porate  management  in  stock  waterings,  and  in  con- 
fiscation under  the  guise  of  taxation,  in  river  and 
harbor  bills,  in  protective  tariffs,  and  thousands 
of  other  forms  which  are  tyranny  and  exaction 
disguised  under  specious  names  to  hide  their  na- 
ture, and  clothed  with  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment itself  to  make  the  imposture  complete.  To 
destroy  these  malignant  abuses  of  governmental 
machinery,  effort  must  be  made  to  give  the  gov 
emment  back  to  the  people,  freed  from  the  organ- 
ization which  assumes  to  act  for  the  people,  but 
which  misrepresents  and  abuses  them.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  art  or  science  to  which  the  human 
intellect  can  devote  itself  of  a  more  practical  and 
immediately  beneficial  nature  than  reforms  in  rep- 
resentation, which  lie  at  the  bottom  and  root  of 
modern  government,  so  as  to  make  representative 
bodies  the  true  exponents  of  x>opular  interests  in- 
stead of  fraudulent  representatives  of  the  popular 
will.  "Representation  should  effect  for  the  na- 
tion," says  Mirabeau,  "what  a  chart  does  for  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  soil — producing  not 
only  a  reduced  picture  of  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  representing  their  classes,  their  aspi- 
rations, wishes  and  opinions."  The  body  of  rep- 
resentatives should  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  a  nation's  social  constituencies  an  effect 
similar  to  that  produced  on  its  territory,  in  repre- 
senting its  mountains  and  dales,  its  rivers  and 
lakes,  forests  and  plains,  cities  and  towns.  The 
finer  should  not  be  crushed  out  by  the  more 
massive  substances,  and  the  latter  not  be  ex- 
cluded. The  proportions  are  organic,  the  scale 
is  nationaL 
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REPUBLIC    This  fonn  of  government  is  no 
more  independent  than  the  monarchical  of  the  his- 
torical, geographical,  ethnographical,  and,  above 
all,  moral  conditions,  which  seem  to  predestine  a 
people  to  one  or  the  other,  by  not  leaving  it  the 
liberty   of  choice  between  them  except  within 
rather  restricted  limits.    From  this  point  of  view, 
«]|  abstract  comparison  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
monarchies  and  republics  might  seem  superfluous, 
and   there  would  he  occasion  to  ask  one's  self 
whether  the  platonic  love  of  a  monarchy  in  coun- 
tries with  republican  manners  and  customs,  or  of 
the  republican  enthusiasm  which  possesses  some 
young  minds  or  some  generous  imaginations  in 
■countries  called  by  their  inmost  nature  and  their 
past   to  hereditary  monarchy,  are  not  chimeras' 
which  should  be  dispelled,  and  dangers  which  we 
abould  endeavor  to  avert.  —  Without  contesting 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  conclusion, 
we  think  that  the  forms  of  government  may  and 
should  be  compared  with  each  other  and  consid- 
ered in  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the 
publicist,  all  due  reservation  being  made  in  con- 
sideration of  what  is  possible  in  time  and  place,  to 
investigate  their  value,  and  to  point  out  that  which 
constitutes  their  merits  and  their  defects.    Thus 
the  publicist,  the  least  likely  to  be  misled  by  de- 
ceptive appearances,  and  the  most  determined  to 
settle,  in  the  choice  of  his  political  opinions,  upon 
what  he  judges  to  he  actually  practicable,  will  not 
«com  the  enthusiasm  which  a  republic  awakens  in 
noble  minds,  and  he  will  examine  whether  it  does 
not  partake  of  an  ideal  beauty  for  which  he 
should  have  some  regard  lioth  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  influence  which  it  exercises. 
He  will  thus  discover  that  elevated  thought,  lofty 
and  powerful  sentiments,  are  connected  with  the 
idea  of  a  republic.    In  monarchies  the  devotion  of 
man  to  man  occupies  a  large  place,  and  far  he  it 
from  us  to  deny  what  it  presents  of  the  touching, 
and  sometimes  of  the  heroic,  or  to  question  what 
it  has  in  it  compatible  with  a  love  of  the  public 
welfare;  but  it  is  less  pure  and  less  sublime  than 
that  devotion  which  is  directed  to  something  supe- 
rior to  man  himself,  that  is,  to  the  fatlierland,  to 
the  law,  to  the  state.    All  selfish  prejudice,  all 
per»)nal  calculation,  every  fancy  foreign  to  the 
general  interest,  seems  to  disappei\r  in  this  generous 
sacrifice  of  each  to  all,  and  of  the  littleness  of  the 
individual  to  the  greatness  of  justice.  To  the  idea 
of  devotedness,  to  that  of  an  entirely  stoical  disin- 
terestedness, is  added  another  idea  not  less  severe, 
and  more  attractive  because  it  is  more  natural, 
that  of  equality  united  lo  liberty.     Equality  is  to 
such  an  extent  the  passion  of  republican  minds 
that  the  most  aristocratic  republics  are  no  excep- 
tion to  it;  only  the  practice  and  the  worship  of 
equality  are  concentrated  within  a  limited  circle, 
instead  of  extending  to  all  the  citizens.    It  is  to 
equality  that  all,  in  a  republican  aristocracy,  sacri- 
fice themselves;  it  is  to  it  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  heads;  it  is  equality 
which  impels,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  manner,  a 


Brutus  to  arm  himself  against  a  Ceesar.  This 
shows  us  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  republic; 
it  is  a  government  founded  upon  general  interest 
and  equality,  the  motive  power  of  which  are  dis- 
interestedness, devotedness,  and,  let  us  add,  popu- 
larity, with  the  honors  which  it  confers.  If  all 
think  they  find  their  advantage  in  this  form  of 
government,  it  is  on  the  supreme  condition  of  de- 
fending, at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  struggles,  a 
good,  precious  from  the  double  point  of  view  of 
individual  dignity  and  of  utility.  This  is  why 
the  most  generous  dreamers  as  well  as  the  most 
rigorous  logicians  come,  by  some  sort  of  instinct, 
to  the  idea  of  a  republic.  This  is  why  it  has  pro- 
duced so  many  virtues,  of  the  sublimest  kind, 
offered  by  history  to  the  admiration  of  future  gen- 
erations. —  But  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
this  form  of  government  is  also  the  source  of  its 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  no  clearsighted  re- 
publican can  deny.  Equality,  which  is  the  soul 
of  republics,  encounters  two  formidable  enemies: 
ambition,  which  conspires  against  it,  and  envy, 
which  exaggerates  it.  The  former  can  not  be  re- 
signed to  accept  the  yoke  of  a  law,  the  same  for 
all;  the  latter  rebels  against  the  superiority  of 
fortune  and  of  merit;  it  tries  to  level  the  one,  and 
devotes  itself  to  railing  at  the  other.  Taxation 
directed  against  the  rich,  schemes  of  agrarian  law, 
privileges  in  favor  of  the  poor,  suspicions  of  the 
well-to-do  and  enlightened  part  of  the  population 
— all  these  spring  up  in  republics.  "  For,"  says 
the  old  publicist,  Jean  Bodin,  with  a  severity 
which  is  not  exaggerated  if  applied  to  the  past, 
"  the  real  natural  disposition  of  a  people  is  to  have 
full  liberty  without  any  restraint  or  curb  what- 
ever, to  have  all  equal  in  goods,  in  honors,  in 
punishments,  in  rewards,  without  any  regard  to 
rank,  or  knowledge,  or  virtue."  Who  does  not 
know  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  great  citizens 
in  republics  have  always  had  to  defend  themselves 
(and  sometimes  without  success)  against  calumny? 
If  favor  has  its  vicissitudes  in  a  monarchy,  how 
few  reputations  in  republics  withstand  the  exer- 
cise of  power  for  however  short  a  time.  To  what 
contumely  in  the  most  irreproachable  of  republics, 
the  United  States,  so  often  cited  as  a  model,  were 
their  Washingtons,  Homiltons  and  Madisons  not 
exposed?  What  accusations  against  their  generals 
in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greecel  What  terrible 
changes  of  popularity  and  what  bloody  sacrifices 
to  that  capricious  power,  in  the  short  and  stormy 
attempt  at  a  republic  made  by  France  in  1793  1- 
The  moderate  republic  of  1848  did  not  sully  her- 
self with  blood;  she  spilt  it  only  in  the  arena  of 
civil  war,  when  that  of  the  best  citizens  flowed 
voluntarily  in  the  service  of  public  order.  But 
did  any  one's  popularity  last  longer  than  three 
months?  Was  this  the  fault  solely  of  the  men 
who  governed?  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  a 
historian,  not  an  enlightened  publicist,  who  has 
not  declared  that  jealousy,  suspicion,  aud  the 
spirit  of  change,  are  the  especial  dangers  of  re- 
publics, as  favoritism  and  intrigue  are  tho.se  of 
monarchies.    But  the  firs^named  vices  are  those 
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of  the  majority;  the  second  belong  to  only  a  small 
number,  "nience  comes  the  expression  which  is 
never  applied  to  a  monarchy,  that  a  people  is  not 
ripe  for  a  republic.  In  fact,  equality  requires 
customs  and  manners,  a  character  and  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  liberty 
which  every  republic  proclaims  as  being  of  its 
very  essence,  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  equality  but  the  sad  and  shameful  equality  of 
servitude.  No  doubt  a  form  of  government  which 
constantly  involves  individual  responsibility,  and 
often  subjects  it  to  severe  tests,  presents  especial 
difficulties.  To  govern  one's  self  and  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  a 
mixture  of  firmness  and  moderation  are  needed 
which  are  not  everywhere  distributed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  establish  a  regular  and  stable  state  of 
affairs.  Number  being,  in  the  name  of  equality, 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  republican  institu- 
tions, if  the  corrupt,  the  incapable,  those  who  are 
easily  seduced  and  led  away,  get  the  ascendency, 
all  is  lost.  There  must  then  be  either  anarchy  or 
a  master;  there  is  no  middle  path.  These  are  so 
fully  understood  to  be  the  dangers  of  a  republic 
that  there  is  no  republican  constitution  which 
does  not  undertake,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
foresee  and  in  some  measure  guard  against  them. 
But  republican  constitutions  do  not  always  do 
this  sufficiently,  or  else  they  are  themselves  but 
powerless  dikes,  swept  away  by  the  impetuous 
current  of  human  passions.  —  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  democratic  republic  to  fill  by  election  a  por- 
tion of  the  offices  which  monarchy  fills  by  hered- 
itary transmission.  It  is  reason  alone  which  is 
regarded  as  governing  in  a  republic.  Now,  reason 
excludes  chance  and  those  artificial  privileges  in- 
stituted in  the  interest  of  conservation.  Monarch- 
ies, even  constitutional  monarchies,  arc  full  of  fic- 
tions and  conventions.  A  republic  judges  them 
unworthy  of  men  arrived  at  political  maturity, 
and  useless  to  preserve  society  from  revolution. 
Consequently  it  eliminates  them,  being  replete 
with  confidence  in  the  upright  will  and  enlightened 
capacity  of  the  people.  If  this  confidence  is  jus- 
tified, the  republican  form  is  maintained  and  pros- 
pers. If  not,  the  republican  form  is  impaired  and 
destroyed,  either  by  slow  dissolution  or  by  a  vio- 
lent downfall.  —  Says  Montesquieu,  "  Govern- 
ment is  like  all  other  things  in  the  world:  to  pre- 
serve it,  it  must  be  loved.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
it  said  that  kings  do  not  love  monarchy,  or  that 
despots  hate  despotism."  A  republic  can  be  no 
exception;  to  establish  it  in  a  country,  it  does  not 
suffice  that  a  minority  desire  it,  or  even  wish  to 
impose  it;  there  mutt  be  a  nation  tf  repniiUeant  a* 
willing  to  receive  it  a*  capable  of  upholding  it.  — 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  reconciling  a  monarchy  with  liberty  and  a 
republic  with  order.  There  would  be  at  least  as 
much  truth  in  the  reverse  proposition.  A  non- 
absolute  monarchy,  giving  satisfaction  by  life- 
long and  hereditary  power  to  the  want  of  conser- 
vation, is  less  fearful  of  liberty,  if  liberty  enters 
into  and  keeps  its  pledge  to  respect  the  royal  es- 


tablishment. That  establishment  has  no  iniemt 
to  threaten  liberty;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  every 
interest  to  take  care  of  it.  This  care  is  the  price 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion  which  sustains  it. 
In  republics,  liberty,  recognized  as  sovereign  in 
principle,  runs  serious  risks.  The  power,  under 
the  form  which  best  represents  order  in  tiie  eyes 
of  the  nation,  is  temporary.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  arming  it  in  an  exceptional  way,  or  of  inning 
one's  self  against  its  possible  encroachments,  or 
by  precautions  which  are  embarrassing  to  slL 
The  majority  oppresses  the  minority,  or  else  the 
minority  governs  through  terror.  If  we  can  not 
see  in  this  a  fatal  and  inevitable  law,  it  has  at  least 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  the 
greater  number  of  republics.  Another  cause  threat- 
ens liberty:  its  own  excesses.  Too  frequently  have 
we  seen  republics  knowing  no  alternative  but  ex- 
cessive or  suspended  liberty.  Happy  were  th^ 
when  this  suspension  of  liberty  did  not  end  in  its 
suppression,  and  when  temporary  dictatorships 
were  not  changed  into  a  lasting  tyranny! — The 
error  of  the  greater  part  of  the  republican  sdiods 
has  until  now  consisted  in  believing  that  a  repob- 
lic  had  not  to  solve  the  problem  of  equilibrium; 
that  it  is  a  government  of  absolute  simplicity,  lati 
has  no  need  of  being  tempered.  This  thoo^t  has 
led  some  to  the  idea  of  a  direct  government  of  the 
people,  excluding  even  a  representative  govern- 
ment; an  idea  which  caused  the  author  of  L'Etprit 
det  loit  to  say :  "  There  was  one  great  defect  in 
most  of  the  ancient  republics :  that  in  them  the 
people  believed  they  had  the  right  to  make  aetite 
resolutions  requiring  some  sort  of  execution,  t. 
thing  of  which  the  people  is  utterly  iDcapable. 
The  people  should  not  enter  into  the  government 
except  to  choose  their  representatives,  which  i& 
quite  within  their  power.  For,  if  there  are  but 
few  people  who  know  the  precise  degree  of  men's 
capacity,  each  one  is  nevertheless  capable  of  know- 
ing in  general  if  the  one  whom  he  chooses  is  more 
enlightened  than  most  others. "  The  same  opinion 
as  to  absolute  simplicity  has  led  other  politicians 
to  the  idea  of  a  civic  assembly.  Experience,  as 
well  as  reason,  teaches  that  republics  can  not,  save 
at  the  risk  of  death,  abandon  themselves  to  the 
descending  plane  or  declivity  of  a  civic  principle 
or  element.  There  is  no  society  which  does  not 
contain  natural  aristocracies  of  experience,  learn- 
ing, age,  etc.,  within  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  society,  however  strongly  organiced  its 
privileges  may  be,  in  which  the  masses  are  not 
important,  and  do  not  count  for  something  in  the 
state.  Notwithstanding  their  inclination  to  ex- 
aggerate simplicity  and  to  crush  out  whatever  ob- 
structed the  full  expansion  of  their  principle,  the 
constitutions  of  antiquity  felt  this.  Aristocntic 
as  was  the  Roman  republic,  it  modified  thepover 
of  the  senate  by  means  of  the  tribunes  and  popular 
suffrage.  Democratic  as  was  Athens,  it  had  the 
Areopagus.  It  is  true  that  the  wise  precautions 
taken  by  Solon  did  not  prevent  the  country  of 
Aristides  and  Socrates  from  succumbing  to  the 
propensities  which  hurried  it  on.    The  more  and 
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more  ezdusive  predominance  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment produced  disorders  tliere,  the  undying  re- 
membrance of  which  is  preserved  by  history,  as  a 
lesHon  to  democracies,  present  or  future,  which 
chooee  not  to  recognize  any  restraint. — The  United 
States  itself  iias  endeavored  to  combine  the  differ- 
ent powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  respect 
for  the  law  against  the  changeable  will  of  the 
multitude.  The  president  possesses  extensive 
powers,  and,  in  spite  of  pure  ultra-republican 
theory,  there  is  a  moderating  senate  side  by  side 
with  the  popular  assembly,  or  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Any  eoruUtution,  monarchical,  republi- 
can, aristocratic  or  democratic,  which  doe*  not  du- 
iruM  iU  own  prineiple,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does 
all  it  can  to  establish  it  on  a  solid  basis,  it  a  bad 
^on^Uution.  —  The  excessively  unitarian  and  cen- 
tralizing propensities  which  govern  in  some  coun- 
tries, make  this  observation  especially  opportune. 
A  republic  which  should  have  only  a  very  central- 
ized power,  with  no  independent  powers  to  act  as 
A  coonterpoise,  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
more  oppressive  than  a  monarchy.  If  to  this 
cause  of  oppression  should  be  added  the  necessity 
•of  being  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  resist  either 
hostile  parties  within,  or  menaces  from  without, 
it  ii  clear  that  liberty  would  be  exposed  to  painful 
lisappointment.  Every  liberal  republic  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  administration.  What  were 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  Italian  republics 
of  the  middle  ages?  Brilliant  municipalities. 
American  federalism  is  not  necessarily  the  form 
of  a  free  republic,  but  a  certain  amount  of  decen- 
tralization seems  to  us  to  be  an  indispensable  con- 
4lition  for  such  a  republic.  A  free  republic  can 
be  understood  only  where  much  is  left  to  individ- 
uals and  to  associations.  Otherwise,  what  result 
would  have  been  obtained  by  so  many  revolutions? 
A  change  of  name !  But  of  what  consequence  is 
it  to  the  world  whether  an  omnipotent  government 
call  itself  a  monarchy  or  a  republic? 

HkNBI  BAin>RILI.ABT. 

BEPUBUCAN  PARTY  (nr  U.  8.  Hibtoky), 
the  name,  1,  of  the  original  democratic  party  (see 
Democbatic  Fabtv,  I.),  and,  3,  of  the  most  pow- 
«rfu]  oiqionent  of  the  democratic  party,  1864-82. 
In  the  latter  case.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed, 
in  great  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  making  use 
«f  the  stQl  lingering  reverence  for  the  name  in 
the  northern  states;  and  yet  it  seems  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  its  modem  than  to  its  original  claim- 
ant. The  original  republicans  looked  upon  the 
Union  as  a  democracy,  whose  constituent  units 
were  not  persons,  but  states;  and,  hence,  the  name 
democratic  party,  which  they  Anally  accepted  al- 
moet  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name  republican,  was 
their  proper  title.  The  modem  republicans  looked 
upon  the  Union  as  a  republic  of  itself,  ap>art  from 
all  the  states,  and  able  to  assert  the  integrity  of  its 
territory  against  any  of  the  states;  and  though, 
like  every  other  American  minority,  they  were 
leady  upon  occasion  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  (see  Btatk  Sovrrbiomtt,  Pbbsonal 


LiBEBTT  Laws),  their  essential  characteristic  was 
that  belief  in  the  political  existence  of  the  nation 
which  has  controlled  their  whole  party  history, 
and  given  them  their  claim  to  the  name  republi- 
can. (See  Nation.)  From  1854  until  1861  the 
party  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  extension  of 
slavery  toi  the  territories.  Since  1861  it  has  con- 
trolled the  national  government,  and  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  suppress  resistance  to  the  laws,  even  when  mar- 
shaled under  state  authority;  to  establish  and  con- 
trol a  system  of  national  banks ;  to  compel  indi- 
viduals to  contribute  money  and  military  service 
to  national  defense  in  time  of  war,  the  former  by 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  paper  money,  the  latter 
by  drafts ;  to  abolish  slavery;  to  reconstruct  the 
governments  of  seceding  states ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  security  of  the  emancipated  race  against 
state  laws;  to  regulate  those  state  elections  which 
directly  influence  the  national  government ;  and 
to  suppress  polygamy  in  the  territories.  No  other 
political  party  has,  therefore,  exerted  so  enormous 
an  influence  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  so  short  a  time.  —  I. :  1854-61.  But 
one  party,  the  democratic,  emerged  unbroken,  and 
even  increased,  from  the  storm  which  was  settled 
by  the  compromise  of  1850.  For  the  next  five 
years  there  were  only  feeble  and  discordant  ef- 
forts to  oppose  it,  by  the  f  ree-soilers  on  the  slavery 
question,  by  the  whigs  on  economic  issues,  and  by 
the  know-nothings  on  the  question  of  suffrage. 
The  dominant  party  itself  struck  the  sudden  and 
sharp  blow  which,  in  1854,  crystallized  the  jarring 
elements  of  opposition  into  a  single  party.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title), 
not  imperatively  demanded  by  the  southern  de- 
mocracy, a  quixotic  adherence  to  party  dogma 
by  the  northern  democracy,  only  served  to  rouse 
a  general  alarm  throughout  the  north.  The  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1854  became  an  era  of  coali- 
tions in  most  of  the  northern  states;  and  the  result 
of  .the  congressional  elections  of  that  year  was 
that  the  "anti-Nebraska  men,"  as  the  coalitionists 
were  called,  obtained  a  plurality  in  the  house  over 
the  democrats  and  the  distinct  know-nothings,  and 
elected  the  speaker.  A  few  members,  elected  as 
anti-Nebraska  men,  turned  out  to  be  consistent 
know-nothings;  the  remainder,  however,  still  con- 
trolled the  house.  —  The  elements  which  went  to 
make  up  the  new  party  were  very  various  and 
numerous.  1.  Its  immediate  ancestor  was  the 
free-soil  party,  which  joined  it  bodily.  Of  its  first 
leaders,  Hale,  Julian,  Chase,  0.  F.  Adams,  Sum- 
ner, Wilmot,  F.  P.  Blair,  and  Preston  King  of 
New  York,  were  of  this  class.  Many  of  these, 
like  Chase,  were  naturally  democrats,  but  had 
been  forced  into  opposition  to  their  party  by  its 
unnecessary  deference  to  the  feelings  of  its  south- 
ern wing.  2.  But  these  alone  could  not  have 
formed  the  basis  of  a  new  party.  This  was  sup- 
plied by  former  whigs,  either  originally  anti- 
slavery,  or  forced  into  that  attitude  by  tlie  com- 
promise of  1850.  Of  this  class,  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Greeley,  Fessenden,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Sherman, 
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Dayton,  Corwin  of  Ohio,  and  CoUaraer  of  Ver- 
mont, were  fair  examples.  Tliis  element,  being 
much  the  more  numerous  and  influential,  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  the  new  party  on  other  points 
than  slavery,  and  made  it  a  broad-construction 
party,  inclined  toward  a  protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  and  government  control  over  bank- 
ing. 8.  Much  less  numerous  was  the  class,  which, 
originally  whig  or  democratic,  had  at  first  entered 
the  know-nothing  organization,  but  drifted  into 
the  new  party  as  the  struggle  against  slavery  grew 
hotter.  Of  this  class,  Wilson,  Banks,  Burlingame, 
Colfax,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  were  examples, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  free-soilers  as  well 
as  know-nothings.  4.  In,  but  not  of,  the  new 
party,  were  the  original  abolitionists,  led  by  Gid- 
dings  and  Lovejoy  in  congress,  and  Oarrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  out  of  congress.  These  were 
the  guerrillaa  of  the  party,  for  whose  utterances 
it  did  not  hold  itself  responsible,  and  who  were 
yet  always  leading  it  into  a  stronger  opposition  to 
slavery.  6.  A  fifth  class,  not  so  numerous  as  the 
second,  but  fully  as  important  from  a  party  point 
of  view,  came  directly  from  the  democratic  party, 
Hamlin,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,Doolittleof  Wisconsin,  Montgomery  Blair, 
Wm.  C.  Bryant  of  New  York,  and  Qideon  Wells 
of  Connecticut,  being  examples.  These,  and  the 
rank  and  file  represented  by  them,  brought  into 
the  new  party  that  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
the  people,  and  of  consideration  for  the  feelings, 
and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  people,  which  the 
whig  party  had  always  lacked.  They  made  the 
new  party  a  popular  party,  as  the  original  demo- 
crats had  made  the  original  republicans  a  popular 
party.  0.  Last,  and  generally  temporary  in  their 
connection,  were  the  "war  democrats,"  who  united 
with  the  republicans  during  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion, such  as  Andrew  Johnson,  B.  F.  Butler,  Stan- 
ton, Holt  of  Kentucky,  McClernand  and  Logan 
of  Illinois,  and  Dix,  Dickinson,  Lyman  Tremain, 
Cochrane  and  Sickles  of  New  York.  Many  of 
these  dropped  out  again  after  the  end  of  the  re- 
bellion; though  some,  as  Butler,  Stanton  and  Lo- 
gan, were  more  permanent  in  their  connection.  — 
Tlie  unification  of  all  these  elements  was  evi- 
dently a  difficult  and  delicate  operation,  and  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  transcendent  interest  in 
the  restriction  of  slavery;  but  the  fortunate  adop- 
tion of  the  name  republican,  endeared  by  tradi- 
tion to  former  democrats,  and  not  at  all  objection- 
able to  former  whigs,  aided  materially  in  the  work. 
Wilson  states  that  this  name  was  settled  upon  by 
a  meeting  of  some  thirty  members  of  the  house, 
on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  that  is.  May  28,  1854 ;  and  that  the 
leader  of  the  meeting,  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
began  using  the  term  immediately  as  a  party  name. 
Another  contemporaneous  movement  was  in  Ri- 
pon,  Wisconsin,  where  the  name  was  suggested  at 
a  coalition  meeting,  March  20,  18S4,  and  formally 
adopted  at  the  state  convention  in  July.  The  first 
official  adoption  of  the  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  at  the  convention  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  July 


6, 1854.    During  this  and  the  next  month  it  was 
also  adopted  by  stale  conventions  in  Maine,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  fairly  established,  though  it  was  not  recog- 
nized in  congress  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  —  In  its  first  year  of  existence  the  new  party 
obtained  popular  majorities  in  fifteen  of  the  thirty- 
one  states,  and  elected  eleven  United  States  sena- 
tors and  a  plurality  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. But  these  successes  were  mainly  in  the  west; 
the  eastern  states,  and  particularly  New  England, 
resisted  the  entrance  of  the  new  party  with  tenac- 
ity, and  kept  up  the  whig  and  know-nothing  or- 
ganizations through  the  presidential  election  of 
1856.     In  December,  1855,  the  state  committees 
of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  issued  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention at  Pittsburg,  Feb.  23,  1856,  to  complete 
a  national  organization.    This  step  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  new  party  contained  an  element 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  whig  party.  This 
convention  selected  a  national   committee,  and 
called  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  June 
17.     When  this  convention  met,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  free-state  body,  with  the  exception  of  dele 
gations  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
The  platform'  adopted  declared  the  party  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  free  territory,  and  to 
the  refusal  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  free  state;  it  de- 
clared tliat  the  power  of  congress  over  the  national 
territory  was  sovereign,  and  should  he  exerted 
"  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery  ";  it  denounced 
the  Ostend  manifesto  (see  that  title);  and  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  of  "  appropria- 
tions by  congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivMS 
and  harbors  of  a  national  character."    Nothing 
was  said  of  the  tariff.    On  the  first  ballot  for  a 
candidate  for  president,  Fremont  bad  859  votes, 
McLean  196,  Sumner  2,  and  Seward  1;  and  on 
the  second  ballot  Fremont  was  nominated  unani- 
mously.   On  the  informal  ballot  for  a  candidate 
for  vice-president,   Dayton    received  259  votes, 
Lincoln  110,  Banks  46,  WUmot  48.  Sumner  85. 
and  53  were  scattering;  and  on  the  formal  ballot 
Dayton  was  unanimously  nominated.    Fremont's 
nomination  was  intended  to  gratify  the  free-soil 
and  democratic  elements  of  the  party,  to  provide  a 
popular  rallying  cry,  "free  soil,  free  speech,  free 
men,  and  Fremont,"  to  present  a  candidate  free 
from  antagonisms  on  the  slavery  question,  sod 
thus  to  win  votes  on  all  sides.     Dayton's  nomina- 
tion was  the  whig  share  of  the  result.    Fremont 
was  defeated  (see  Elbctorai.  Votks,  XVHL), 
but  his  defeat  was  a  narrow  one,  and  the  votes  of 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  would  have  made  him 
president.    It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1860  provision 
was  made  for  both  these  states,  for  the  former  by 
Lincoln's  nomination,  and  for  the  latter  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff  clause  in  the  platform. — The  election 
of  1856  ended  the  party's  first  flood  tide.    The 
congressional  elections  of  that  year  were  so  far  un- 
favorable that  there  were  but  92  lepubUcaosout  of 
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237  members  in  the  congress  of  1857-8.    In  the  de- 
Telopment  of  a  separate  organization  the  coalition 
had  sloughed  ofF  all  its  doubtful  members,  and 
had  become  fairly  compacted  and  complete.  •   Be- 
fore the  next  congressional  elections  the  disruption 
of  the  know-nothing  organization  in  the  northern 
elates,  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (see  that 
title),  and  the  Lecompton  bill  (see  Eanbab),  gave 
it  recruits  enough  to  more  than  balance  its  losses. 
When  the  congress  of  1859  met,  the  "black  re- 
publican party"  had  become,  to  southern  politi- 
cians, a  portentous  cloud  covering  all  the  northern 
sky.     In  the  senate  it  now  had  twenty-five  mem- 
bers to  thirty-eight  democrats;  and  not  only  were 
the  re-elections  of  the  few  northern  democratic 
senators  very  doubtful,  but  new  republican  states 
were  almost  ready  to  demand  admission.    In  the 
house  all  the  northern  members  were  republicans, 
except  two  from  California,  five  from  Illinois, 
three  from  Indiana,  one  from  Michigan,  four  from 
New  York,  six  from  Ohio,  three  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  each  from  Oregon  and  Wisconsin, 
and  eight  anti-Lccompton  democrats,  who  were 
certain  to  vote  against  the  southern  claims  to  the 
territories.     Party  contest  in  congress  at  once 
assumed  a  virulence  which  it  had  not  before  been 
snbject  to.    In  both  houses  the  republicans  were 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
rising,  and  in  the  publication  of  Helper's  "  Im- 
pending Crisis,"  a  recently  published  abolitionist 
book.     In  the  house,  candidates  for  speaker  were 
nominated  by  the  republicans  (118  in  number), 
the  democrats  (93),  the  anti-Lccompton  democrats 
(8),  and  the  "  Americans,"  or  know-nothings  (28). 
For  eight  weeks  no  candidate  could  command  a 
majority.    The  opposition  to  the  republicans  could 
not  be  completely  united  in  voting  for  any  candi- 
date, or  in  voting  that  any  member  who  had  in- 
dorsed Helper's  book,  as  most  of  the  republican 
members  had  done,  was  "  not  fit  to  be  Bi>eaker  of 
this  house."      Finally,   the   original   republican 
candidate,  Sherman,  having  been  withdrawn,  and 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  substi- 
tuted, he  was  elected,  Feb.  1, 1860,  by  the  aid  of 
a  few  "  American"  votes.    But,  despite  the  speak- 
er's election,  the  republicans  had  no  control  of 
legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  of 
a  iiomestead  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. —  When  the  national  convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, May  16,  1860,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were 
high,  its  organization  complete,  and  its  charac- 
ter for  the  future  determined.     Its  elements  had 
been  so  welded  together  that  the  division  lines 
had  almost  disappeared ;  but  so  far  as  it  remained, 
it  was  certain  that  the  old  whig  element  would 
now  take  the  leading  nomination  and  control  the 
general  policy  of  the  party,  while  the  old  demo- 
cratic element  would  be  content  with  the  second 
nomination  and  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
familiar  methods  in  party  management.    The  del- 
egates were  from  the  free  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  delegates  from  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  fraudulent  delega- 
tion from  Texas.    The  platform  was  much  like 


that  of  1856,  except  tliat  the  conjunction  of  po- 
lygamy and  slavery,  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the 
south,  was  dropped;  a  homestead  law,  and  pro- 
tection for  domestic  manufactures  in  arranging 
the  tariff,  were  demanded;  and  democratic  threats 
of  secession  and  disunion  were  denounced.  For 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  Seward  was  strongly 
supported,  and  be  was  as  strongly  opposed,  for 
the  assigned  reason  that  his  anti-slavery  stiTiggle 
had  made  him  an  unavailable  candidate ;  but 
much  of  the  opposition  to  him  came  from  the 
mysterious  ramifications  of  factions  in  New  York. 
On  the  first  ballot,  Seward  had  173t  votes,  Lin- 
coln 102,  Cameron  60i,  Chase  49,  Bates  48,  and 
42  were  scattering;  on  the  second,  Seward  184^, 
Lincoln  181,  Chase  42^,  Bates  85,  and  22  were 
scattering;  and  on  the  third,  Lincoln  281^,  Seward 
180,  and  58^  were  scattering.  Before  another 
ballot  could  be  taken,  votes  were  so  changed  as  to 
give  Lincoln  854  votes,  and  he  was  nominated. 
For  vice-president,  on  the  first  ballot,  Hamlin  had 
194  votes,  C.  M.  Clay  lOli,  and  165i  were  scatter- 
ing; on  the  second,  Hamlin  had  867  votes  to  99 
for  others,  and  was  nominated. —  In  the  campaign 
which  followed,  the  party  employed  popular 
methods  still  more  effectively  than  in  1866.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ignominious  success  of  1840, 
no  previous  party  had  met  the  democratic  party 
on  its  own  ground.  No  appeal  that  could  be 
made  to  the  attention  of  the  people  was  neglected; 
monster  wigwams,  and  long  processions  of  "wide- 
awakes "  with  torches,  transparencies  and  music, 
attracted  listeners  to  the  political  speeches  ;  and 
for  these  the  party  could  now  command  at  least 
as  high  an  order  of  ability  as  its  opponents.  Its 
candidates  obtained  the  votes  of  all  the  free  states, 
except  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  were  elected. 
(See  Electorai.  Votes,  XIX.)  From  this  time 
the  work  of  the  party  for  the  next  four  years  is 
told  elsewhere.  (See  articles  referred  to  under 
Rebelliok.) — II. :  1861-9.  No  dominant  party 
ever  passed  through  such  a  trying  experience  as 
did  the  republican  party  during  the  rebellion. 
Its  majority  in  congress  was  only  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  southern  representatives;  and,  even  with 
this  aid,  its  majority  in  the  house  was  hardly  pre- 
served in  the  congress  of  1868-5.  Nevertheless 
the  management  of  the  party  was  generally  wise 
and  successful.  The  extreme  anti-slavery  element 
was  held  in  check;  and,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  small  but  essential  percentage  of  "war 
democrats,"  the  name  "  Union  party"  was  adopt- 
ed, and  other  measures  of  conciliation  were  con- 
trived. Lincoln,  in  particular,  was  obnoxious 
both  to  the  extreme  radicals,  who  disliked  his 
temporizing  policy,  and  to  the  more  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  .party,  who  feared  the  effects  of  his 
emancipation  proclamation.  Efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  Chase,  partly  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  "one-term  policy,"  partly  as  a  re- 
buke of  "presidential  patronage,"  and  partly  to 
secure  a  more  careful  management  of  the  curren- 
cy; but  the  republican  members  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature declared  for  Lincoln's  renomination,  and 
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this  seems  to  hare  ended  the  Chase  movement. 
A  more  turbulent  but  less  formidable  reaction  was 
a  convention  of  "radical  men"  at  Cleveland,  May 
81,  1864,  which  nominated  Fremont  and  John 
Cochrane  of  New  York,  and  demanded  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  rebels,  and  their  distribution 
among  soldiers  and  actual  settlers.  The  candi- 
dates accepted  the  nominations,  but  withdrew  be- 
fore the  election.  — In  the  mass  of  the  party  there 
was  no  hesitation.  When  the ' '  Union  national  con- 
vention" met  at  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864,  Lincoln 
was  renominated  by  acclamation  after  an  informal 
ballot  of  492  votes  for  him  and  23  for  Grant. 
To  conciliate  the  war  democrats,  one  of  their 
niunber  was  to  be  nominated  for  vice-president, 
and  the  choice  lay  between  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York.  On  the  first 
ballot  Johnson  had  800  votes,  Hamlin  145,  and 
Dickinson  118;  but  votes  were  at  once  changed  to 
Johnson,  and  his  nomination  was  made  unani- 
mous. The  platform  approved  the  unconditional 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  acts  and  proclama- 
tions aimed  at  slavery,  the  proposed  18th  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery,  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad, 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Mexico. 
For  a  little  space  during  the  summer  the  constant 
slight  checks  to  the  national  armies  threw  a  cloud 
over  the  prospects  of  republican  success;  but  be- 
fore the  election  a  general  and  triumphant  for- 
'ward  movement  of  the  army  and  navy  made  Lin- 
coln's election  a  certainty  (see  Elbctoiuu,  Votks, 
XX.),  and  the  war  closed  with  the  republican 
party  at  its  veiy  high  tide  of  success,  triumphant 
and  united.  —  And  yet,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  rebellion,  the  party  was  to  undergo  a 
more  severe,  because  more  insidious,  test  of  its 
steadiness.  A  succession  of  exciting  events,  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  oSer  of 
rewards  for  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  and 
their  hurried  flight  toward  the  seacoast,  the  long 
funeral  of  the  dead  president,  and  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  assassination,  appealed  directly 
to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge;  and  the  appeal  was 
to  be  resisted,  if  at  all,  by  republican  equilibrium 
of  mind,  for  the  opposition  was  almost  silenced 
for  the  time.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  test  was 
endured  successfully,  and  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral desire  for  sweeping  vengeance  upon  the  con- 
quered. Men  rather  felt  a  strong  sense  of  relief 
when  the  excitement  subsided,  business  was  al- 
lowed to  take  its  wonted  course  again,  and  polit- 
ical problems  were  remanded  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  consideration.  —  This  sense  of  relief 
was  not  to  be  permanent.  Congress  was  not  in 
session  until  December,  1865,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  president  actively  began  his  policy  of 
reconstruction.  (See  Reconstruction,  I.)  Ev- 
ery new  expression  of  southern  satisfaction  with 
"  the  president's  policy  "  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
■ospicion  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  for  four 
Tears  been  engaged  in  suppressing  a  southern  re- 


bellion; but  it  was  not  until  after  the  meeting  of 
congress  that  the  republicans  were,  fully  aroused 
to  the  disadvantages,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
advantages,  of  the  succession  of  a  war  demo- 
crat to  President  Lincoln's  place.  There  were 
no  important  elections  in  1865,  and  in  those 
which  were  held  the  republicans  were  everywhere 
successful.  The  resolutions  of  their  state  ood- 
ventions  were  evidently  guarded  in  language ; 
expressed  approval  of  the  president's  policy  so 
far  as  it  had  been  developed;  but  demanded  "the 
most  substantial  guarantees  by  congress"  of  the 
safety  and  rights  of  the-southem  negroes  before  the 
seceding  states  should  be  admitted  to  representa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  party  was  not  disposed 
to  a  conflict  with  the  president,  but  would  keep 
its  goods  as  a  strong  man  armed :  it  would  not 
object  to  his  reconstruction  of  the  state  goven- 
ments,  if  he  would  not  object  to  the  passage  by 
congress  of  such  acts  as  the  civil  rights  lull  and 
the  freedmen's  bureau  bill  (see  those  titles);  bat, 
at  the  first  sign  of  bad  faith  in  the  president,  it 
would  strike  at  him  and  his  policy  with  all  its  en- 
ergy, through  congress.  —  It  is  evident  now  that 
this  was  the  universal  and  deliberately  formed 
programme  of  the  party,  and  that  the  poity  was 
not  forced  into  it  by  ultra  leaders.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  were  steadily  held  in  check  during  the 
session  of  1865-6,  until  the  veto  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  showed  the  president's  intention  to  insist  mi 
the  admission  of  the  seceding  states  to  represents- 
tion  without  "substantial  guarantees."  Even 
then  the  party  majority  in  congress  were  content 
with  the  passage  over  the  veto  of  the  two  Inlls 
named  above,  and  the  passage  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  a  base  of  future  operations;  they  then 
adjourned  and  left  the  issue  between  themselves 
and  the  president  to  the  decision  of  the  party.— 
The  decision  was  promptly  given.  The  repab- 
lican  state  conventions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio  and  Pemisylvania  pro- 
nounced against  the  president's  policy,  and  de- 
clared that  reconstruction  must  be  effected  by 
"the  law-making  power  of  the  govemment." 
The  other  republican  states  were  mainly  silent  be- 
cause no  state  conventions  were  held;  in  not  one 
of  them  was  the  president's  policy  approved. 
On  the  contrary,  the  approval  came  from  the 
democratic  party,  whose  leaders  united  with  the 
president's  republican  and  war  democratic  sap-  . 
porters  in  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  14,  1866,  commonly  called  the  "amHn- 
arm  convention,"  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  delegates  en- 
tered it.  In  some  states,  as  in  Connecticut,  the 
federal  office-holders  openly  supported  the  demo- 
cratic candidates,  with  the  formal  ^>proval  of 
the  president,  but  the  intact  and  vigorous  rq>ub- 
lican  organizations  were'  successful.  The  result 
of  the  elections  of  1866  left  every  state  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  with  a  strong  r^ublican 
majority  in  the  legislature,  and  a  republican  goT- 
emor.    Still  more  important,  they  gave  the  re- 
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publicans  in  the  next  congress  an  unequiyocal 
majority  of  all  its  membeis  :  43  to  11  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  148  to  49  in  the  house.     If  all  the  south- 
ern states  had  been  represented  by  democrats,  the 
republican  majority  would  still  have  been  43  to  88 
in  the  senate,  and  143  to  99  in  the  house;  until 
the  aoathem  states  were  represented,  the  repub- 
lican majority  was  sufficient  to  override  the  pres- 
ident's veto   in  every  case,  and  congress  could 
shape  legislation  at  its  will  for  two  years  to  come. 
—  The  republican  national  committee  expelled  its 
president,  Henry  J.  Raymond  of  New  York,  and 
two  of  its  membeie,  who  had  taken  sides  with  the 
president,   and  war  was  fairly  declared.     The 
president's  utter  want  of  tact  and  discretion  un- 
doubtedly made  the  republican  victory  over  him 
easier,  bat  it  would  probably  have  been  nearly  as 
complete  in  any  event.    His  obstinate  refusal  to 
make  any  terms  only  resulted  in  making  the  terms 
accorded  to  the  seceding  states  more  severe,  and 
the  work  of   reconstruction  was  carried  out  by 
congress  'with  hardly  any  thought  of  the  presi- 
dent, except  as  an  obstructive.   (See  Rbcohbtbuc- 
■nox,  I.) — It  has  been  said  that  the  party  forced 
its  oongiessional  majority  into  reconstruction,  and 
was  not  forced  into  it  by  its  ultra  leaders.    Nev- 
eithdees,  it  is  certain  that  these  leaders,  during 
the  straggle,  used  the  president's  denunciations  of 
congress  to  carry  counteraction  unnecessarily  far. 
The  president  had  used  without  scruple  his  pow- 
ers of  appointment  and  removal  to  reward  Us 
friendB  and  punish  his  enemies;  and  the  civil  ser- 
rice  was  thus  made  an  instrument  of  offense 
against   the    dominant   party.     The   course   of 
events  is  elsewhere  detailed.     (See  TjEmnus  or 
Offick;  iMFEACEOfBHTB,  VI.)    How  far  the  im- 
peachment was  desired  by  the  mass  of  the  party 
can  hardly  be  known.    The  ensuing  national  con- 
vention pronounced  the  president  to  have  "been 
justly  impeached  for  high   crimes  and   misde- 
meanors, and  properly  pronounced  g^ty  thereof 
hy  the  votes  of  thirty-flve  senators";  but  it  is  still 
a  question  whether  the  party  generally  felt  more 
regret  or  relief  at  the  failure  of  the  impeachment. 
—The  nstiooal  conventicm  at  Chicago,  May  30, 
1868,  fully  approved  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
eoDgiess;  declared  that  the  public  faith  should 
be  kept  as  to  the  national  debt,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  contracted,  but  that 
the  rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced  whenever 
it  could  be  done  honestly ;  and  condemned  the 
acts  of  President  Jolmson  in  detail.    Nothing 
■was  siud  of  the  tariff.    For  president,  Grant  was 
unanimously  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.    For 
vice-president,  the  struggle  was  mainly  between 
Wsde,  Colfax,  Wilson,  and  Fenton  of  New  York. 
On  the  first  ballot.  Wade  had  149  votes,  Fenton 
182,  Wilson  119,  Colfax  116,  and  all  others  182. 
On  the  fifth  ballot,  Colfax  had  224  votes,  Wade 
1S6,  Fenton  187,  Wilson  61,  and  all  others  88. 
8o  many  votes  were  then  changed  to  Colfax  ,that 
he  had  541  to  109  for  all  others,  and  was  nomi- 
Med.     The   candidates  were   elected   without 


special  difficulty.  (See  Elbctokai.  Votbs,  XXI.) 
— III. :  1869-88.  With  Grant's  election  the  party 
may  at  last  be  considered  homogeneous  and  self- 
existent,  with  no  trace  of  borrowed  traditions. 
Distinctions  within  the  party,  arising  from  former 
political  affiliations,  had  disappeared.  Those  who 
still  felt  their  influence,  like  Seward,  Chase, 
Welles,  Trumbull  and  Doolittle,  had  generally 
dropped  out  during  the  reconstruction  and  im- 
peachment struggles;  and  a  new  generation,  not 
only  of  voters,  but  of  leaders,  had  arisen,  who 
knew  only  the  tenets  of  the  party,  and  were  not 
embarrassed  by  former  whig,  democratic,  free- 
soil  or  know-nothing  bias.  Among  these  new 
men  were  Morton,  Blaine,  Garfield,  Conkling, 
Sherman,  Schurz,  ikimunds  of  Vermont,  Dawes 
and  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Morgan  of  New  York, 
Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  Kelley  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bingham,  Shellabarger,  Ashley  and 
Schenck  of  Ohio,  Chandler  and  Ferry  of  Michi- 
gan, Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  and  Yates  and 
Washbume  of  Illinois.  These,  and  a  host  of 
others,  while  they  had  practically  ousted  the 
original  leaders,  retained  the  peculiar  combination 
of  whig  principles  and  democratic  methods  which 
had  resulted  from  the  original  amalgamation,  and 
were  now  to  show  whether  they  could  make  the 
party  a  popular  broad-construction  party  in  inter- 
nal administration,  as  well  as  in  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  —  The  first  problem  which  they  were 
to  meet  was  the  condition  of  the  southern  states.  ' 
The  grant  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  recently 
enfranchised  negroes  had  been  completed  by  the 
process  of  reconstruction.  If  it  was  to  be  main- 
tained, it  must  be  by  the  vigor  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves in  defending  it,  by  federal  support  to  the  re- 
constructed state  governments  in  defending  it,  or 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  negroes 
to  defend  it.  The  first  method  was  impracticable; 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  itself  have  been  a 
full  vindication  of  the  educating  influences  of  the 
system  of  slavery.  The  second  method  was  adopt- 
ed by  legislation  and  executive  action  (see  Inbub- 
RBCTiON,  II.;  Ku-Klux  Klan);  and  the  third  by 
the  passage  of  the  ISth  amendment.  (See  Con- 
BTrrnriON,  III.,  A.)  In  both  these  methods  the 
party  was  practically  unanimous  at  first;  but,  as 
the  difficulties  of  their  execution  increased,  those 
who  still  retained  anything  of  former  party  bias 
were  the  first  to  grow  weary  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  very  much  of  the  natural 
repugnance  to  the  control  of  the  party  machinery 
by  new  leaders.  The  result  was  the  "  liberal  re- 
publican bolt"  of  1870-72  (see  Liberal  Republi- 
CAN  Pabtt),  in  which  the  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  of  the  party  contending  against  an  op- 
position led  by  the  two  great  towers  of  its  strength 
in  1854-5,  Sumner  and  Greeley.  Indeed,  thecon- 
test  may  almost  be  described  as  one  between  the 
mass  of  the  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  and  the 
remnants  of  those  who  had  entered  the  party  from 
former  organizations;  and  the  result  was  decisive 
of  the  party's  integral  consolidation.  —  The  na- 
tional convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  6, 
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1872.  Its  platform  reviewed  the  past  acbieve- 
ments  of  the  party;  demanded  the  maintenance 
of  "  complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  civil,  political  and  public  rights 
throughout  the  Union";  commended  congress  and 
the  president  for  their  suppression  of  ku-kluz 
disorders;  and  promised  to  adjust  the  tariff  duties 
so  as  "  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative  wages  to 
labor,  and  promote  the  growth,  industries  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country."  This  latter 
paragraph  was  the  first  official  announcement  of 
protectionist  doctrines  since  1860,  but  its  place 
had  always  been  effectually  filled  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  state  conventions,  and  by  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  party  in  congress.  For  president, 
Grant  was  renominated  by  acclamation.  For 
vice-president,  Wilson  was  nominated  by  864^ 
votes  to  821i  for  Colfax.  The  candidates  were 
elected  with  even  less  difficulty  than  in  1868. 
(See  Elkctobal  Votes,  XXII.)  —  Nevertheless, 
there  was  still  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the 
party.  The  close  of  Grant's  first  term  and  the 
beginning  of  his  second  were  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  public  scandals,  arising  mainly  from 
his  own  inexperience  in  civil  administration  and 
the  derelictions  of  many  of  bis  appointees.  (See 
Credit  Mobilier  ;  LonsiASA ;  Capital,  Na- 
tional; Sumner,  Charles;  Whisky  Ring;  Im- 
peachments, VII.)  The  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion was  shown  by  a  general  defeat  of  the  party 
in  the  state  and  congressional  elections  of  1874-6. 
(See  Democratic  Partt,  VI.)  It  was  checked, 
however,  immediately,  and  the  check  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  the  political  skill  of  the  leaders 
in  "waving  the  bloody  shirt,"  that  is,  in  stimu- 
lating a  desire  for  the  formation  of  a  solid  north 
to  counterbalance  the  solid  south  formed  by  the 
violent  suppression  of  the  colored  vote.  But  a 
more  rational  commendation  of  tlieir  political 
skill  may  bo  found  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
committed  their  party  to  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  coin.  The  issue  of  legal-tender  paper 
money  had  been  a  republican  war  measure,  but 
the  idea  had  since  grown  up  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  in  paper  money. 
(See  Oreenback-Labor  Party.)  In  most  of  the 
western  states  this  idea  had  completely  gained  con- 
trol of  the  'democratic  party;  it  had  made  a  smaller, 
but  very  considerable,  progress  in  the  republican 
party;  and  many  of  the  subordinate  republican 
politicians  were  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  inevit- 
able, and  yield  to  it.  So  prominent  a  leader  as 
Morton  publicly  yielded,  and  fathered  the  "  rag- 
baby,"  as  the  paper  money  idea  was  popularly 
called.  To  disown  that  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  their  own  progeny,  to  hazard  the  party's 
supremacy  in  its  original  habitat,  the  nofthwest, 
certainly  required  no  small  amount  of  political 
foresight,  nerve  and  skill  in  the  republican  lead- 
ers. Ohio  was  made  the  battle  ground  (see  that 
state),  and  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  in  1875. 
Success  there  was  followed  by  the  nomination  of 
the  successful  candidate  for  president  in  1876,  and 
the  committal  of  the  party  to -specie  resiimption  in 


1879.  A  conflict  of  this  nature  did  more  to  bring 
back  the  liberals  of  1872,  and  the  dissatisfied  to- 
tei-s  of  1874,  than  even  the  "  bloody  shirt "  could 
do  in  repelling  them. — The  national  convention 
met  at  Cincinnati,  June  14,  1876.  The  platform 
differed  from  that  of  1872  mainly  in  its  stronger 
indorsement  of  civil  service  reform;  in  its  demand 
for  "a  continuous  and  steady  progress  to  specie 
payments";  in  its  denunciation  of  polygamy  m 
the  territories,  of  "  a  united  south,"  and  of  the 
democratic  party  in  general;  and  in  its  declaration 
in  favor  of  "  the  immediate  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  all  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  prtsident 
and  congress  for  removing  any  just  causes  of  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  securin)^ 
to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality."  Much  apprehension  had  been 
expressed  as  to  President  Grant's  supposed  inten- 
tion to  use  the  party  machinery  to  compass  his 
own  nomination  for  a  third  term,  but  when  the 
convention  met  he  was  not  a  candidate.  The 
leading  candidates  were  Conkling  and  Morton', 
representing  the  adherents  of  the  administration; 
Bristow,  representing  the  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration; and  Blaine,  with  a  positive  strength 
of  his  own,  independent  of  all  southern  ques- 
tions. On  the  first  ballot,  Blaine  had  285  votes, 
Morton  124,  Bristow  118,  Conkling  99,  Hayes  61. 
and  all  others  72.  On  the  sixth  ballot,  Blaine 
had  808  votes,  Hayes  US,  Bristow  111,  Morton 
85,  Conkling  81,  and  all  others  56.  On  the  seventh 
ballot,  there  was  a  general  break.  Of  Bristow 's 
votes,  21  adhered  to  him ;  Blaine's  vote  rose  to 
851 ;  the  adherents  of  all  the  other  candidates 
transferred  their  votes  to  Hayes,  and  he  was 
nominated  by  884  votes  out  of  756.  For  vice- 
president,  Wheeler  had  hardly  any  opposition. 
The  candidates  were  elected,  but  only  after  a 
struggle  which  is  elsewhere  detailed.  (See  Dis- 
puted Elections,  IV. ;  Electoral  Commissios: 
Electoral  Votes,  XXIII.)  —  The  discovery  of 
the  "  cipher  telegrams  "  (see  Tildkn,  S.  J.)  helped 
very  materially  to  reconcile  the  party  to  the  ureg- 
ularities  of  the  election  of  1876.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  president  was  left  with  very  little  party- 
support  imtil  the  extra  session  of  1879.  (See 
Hayes,  R.  B.  ;  Riders.)  During  this  administra- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  the  party's  history,  the 
leaders  failed  to  control  its  representatives  in  cod-  i 
gress.  Resumption  of  specie  payments  had  been 
fixed  for  Jan.  1,  1879.  But,  since  1870.  silver  had 
been  steadily  falling,  in  relative  value  to  gold, 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  net  of  Feb. 
12,  1878,  had  demonetized  silver,  and  had  made 
gold  the  only  specie  of  the  country,  except  for 
subsidiary  coinage.  The  public  debt  would  thus 
have  been  payable  in  gold  alone.  The  idea  at 
once  spread  that  this  acUon  was  a  fraudulent  ef- 
fort to  pay  bondholders  more  than  they  were  enti- 
tled to  by  law.  Both  of  the  great  parties  yielded 
to  the  storm.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
the  Bland  bill,  to  make  the  silver  dollar  (then 
worth  about  92  cents)  a  le^gal  tender  for  public  and 
private  debts,  and  to  direct  its  onnage  at  the 
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rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000,  per  month,  paasai  both  houses.     It 
'was  vetoed,  and  passed  over  the  veto  by  heavy 
majorities,  Feb.  28,  1878.    In  both  houses  the 
leaders  of  the  party  voted  in  the  negative,  but  the 
mass  were  either  absent  or  in  the  affirmative.  — 
The   national  convention  met  at  Chicago,  June 
10,   1880.     As  Grant  had  been  out  of  office  for 
four  years,  his  nomination  was  now  considered 
unexceptionable   by   many,  and  a  plurality  of 
the   delegates  came  to  the  convention  pledged 
to  ▼ote  for  him.     (See  NoiiiNATiKa  Conven- 
noxs.)     Blaine  was  next  to  him  in  strength, 
and    Sherman,  the   secretary  of   the   treasury, 
next.     On  the  first  ballot,  Qrant  bad  304  votes, 
Blaine   284,   Sherman  93,   Edmunds  84,   Wash- 
bume  of  Illinois  30,  and  Windom  of  Minnesota 
10.    For  thirty-flve  ballots  this  proportionate  vote 
was  hardly  changed,  except  that  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  ballot.  Grant's  vote  rose  to  318,  and  Blaine's 
fell  to  257.    Garfleld,  a  Sherman  delegate  from 
Ohio,    had  been  steadily  voted  for  by  one  or 
two  delegates,  since  the  second  ballot.     On  the 
thirty-fourth    ballot   the   Wisconsin    delegation, 
against  his  protest,  gave  him  17  votes;  on  the 
thirty -fifth  his  vote  rose  to  50;  and  on  the  thir- 
ty-sixth, by  a  sudden  stampede  of  all  the  anti- 
Grant  elements,  he  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of 
399,  to  307  for  Grant,  43  for  Blahie,  5  for  Wash- 
bume,  aud  3  for  Sherman.    Arthur,  to  placate  the 
Grant  delegates,  was  nominated  for  vice-president 
on  the  first  ballot,  by  468  votes,  to  193  for  Wash- 
bume,  and  90  for  all  others.  —  The  result  of  the 
election  seems  to  show  a  very  considerable  party 
advantage  in  a  policy  of  devotion  to  economic 
principles.     In  1876,  after  eight  years  of  a  vigor- 
ous repressive  policy  in  southern  disorders,  the 
republican  candidates  were  only  successful  by  a 
single  electoral  vote,  and  the  honesty  of  the  suc- 
cess was  denied  by  the  whole  opposition  party. 
In  1880,  after  four  years  of  simple  endeavor  to 
settle  the  economic  problems  which  pressed  for 
settlement,  the  party's  candidates  were  elected  be- 
yond cavil,  by  214  electoral  votes  to  155.    And, 
further,  a  forged  letter  (the  so-called  Morey  let- 
ter) appeared  just  before  the  election,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Garfield,  and  advising  the  en- 
couragement of  Chinese  immigration  in  order 
to  bring   American  servants  and  mechanics  to 
a  more  manageable  condition.    This  forgery  im- 
doubtedly  cost  Garfield  the  five  votes  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  three  votes  of  Kevada,  and  probably 
the  nine  votes  of  Kew  Jersey.    Without  it,  the 
result  would  have  been  281  to  185,  and  the  par- 
ty would  have  bad  the  entire  northern  and  west- 
em  vote,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.    It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  prospects  of  possible 
republican  success  in  southern  states,  without 
federal  coercion,  date  wholly  from  Hayes'  admin- 
istration.    (See  Teknessee,  Viroinia,  Nokth 
Cabouna.) — Before  and  after  President  Gar- 
field's assassination,  (see  Garfield,  J.  A.),  the 
terms  "stalwart"  and  "anti-stalwart"  came  into 
common  use.    They  can  hardly  be  considered  as 


designations  of  the  Grant  and  anti-Grant  factions, 
respectively,  for  one  of  the  anti-Grant  leaders 
claims  the  parentage  of  the  term  stalwart  in  poli- 
tics ;  nor  as  representing  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  abandoned  policy  of  repression  in 
southern  affairs.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  haz- 
arded, the  stalwarts  represent  the  leaders  of 
the  party  organization,  as  it  stands  in  1882,  who 
have  reached  that  position  during  the  policy  of 
repression,  though  they  do  not  propose  to  at- 
tempt it  any  longer;  and  the  anti-stalwarts,  the 
coming  leaders  who  will  succeed  gradually  and 
naturally  to  the  party  leadership  on  altogether 
economic  grounds.  Neither  name  as  yet  indi- 
cates any  disintegration  in  tbe  party.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  proper  to  give  the  present,  and 
probably  permanent,  basis  of  the  party's  exist- 
ence. It  is  nowhere  stated  so  clearly  as  in  the 
second  and  fifth  sections  of  the  platform  of  1880, 
as  follows:  "2.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
tract. Out  of  confederated  states  it  made  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  Some  powera  are  denied  the  na- 
tion, while  othera  are  denied  the  states;  but  the 
boundary  between  powers  delegated  and  those  re- 
served is  to  be  determined  by  the  national  and 
not  the  state  tribunals."  "^.  We  reaffirm  the 
belief  that  the  duties  levied  for  tbe  purpose  of 
revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor  Amer- 
ican labor;  that  no  further  grant  of  the  public 
domain  should  be  made  to  any  railroad  or  other 
corporation;  that,  slavery  having  perished  in  the 
states,  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in 
the  territories;  that  everywhere  the  protection  ac- 
corded to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be 
secured  to  citizens  by  American  adoption ;  that 
we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  congress  to  develop  and 
improve  our  watercourses  and  harbors,  but  insist 
that  further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or  corpo- 
rations must  cease."  With  a  programme  of  thiS' 
nature,  developed  as  further  occasion  may  require, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  dis- 
solution of  the  party  which  was  so  confidently 
predicted  in  1874.  —  Authorities  will  generally  be 
found  under  the  articles  referred  to.  See  also,  & 
Wilson's  lUse  and  Fatt  of  the  Slatt  Power,  406  ;  1 
Greeley's  American  Conflict,  246 ;  McClellan's  Re- 
puMicanwn  in  America  (to  1869) ;  Giddings'  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  BOeUitm,  382 ;  Smalley's  Hittory  qf  the 
JtepuUican  Party  (to  1882) ;  Johnston's  Hittory  cf 
American  PoUtiet,  162;  Tribune  Almanae,  1856-88; 
Greeley's  Politieal  Text  Book  o/ 1860;  McPherson's 
PoUUeal  Hi»tory  of  the  Bd>eaion,  and  PMUeat 
Manuals;  Moore's  RebeCUon  Record;  Schuckers*' 
L^»  of  Chase ;  Raymond's  Life  of  lancoln,  and 
other  authorities  under  names  referred  to;  Spof- 
ford's  American  Almanac,  1868-88 ;  Appleton's 
Annual  Cydoposdia,  1861-88;  ThelfaUon,  1865-88; 
and  current  newspapers. 

AliEXAlTDKB  JOHKBTOM. 

REPUDIATION.  The  history  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union 
goes  back  to  the  period  1830-40.    At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  that  decade  the  aggregate  debt  of  the 
states  amounled  to  about  $13,000,000  only.  Then 
began  an  era  of  extravagance,  in  Trhich  certain 
states  entered  upon  a  series  of  reckless  undertak- 
ings that  crippled  the  resources  and  ruined  the 
credit  of  more  than  one  commonwealth,  whose 
name  had  formerly  ranked  high  for  commercial 
prudence  and  honesty.  Two  causes  united  to 
foster  this  spirit  of  prodigal  expenditure:  a  natural 
demand  for  necessary  internal  improvements;  and 
an  easy  means  of  raising  large  sums  on  long  loans. 
By  the  act  of  congress  of  June  18,  1886,  the  sur- 
plus above  $5,000,000  arising  from  the  sale  of 
government  lands  was  allowed  to  remain  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of,  or  loaned  to,  the  different 
states.  In  this  way  nearly  $80,000,000  was  put 
out,  in  three  installments,  a  fourth,  after  some 
$28,000,000  had  been  paid,  being  postponed  by  the 
act  of  October,  1847,  because  of  a  reduction  in 
revenue,  owing  to  the  requirement  tliat  land  pay- 
ments be  made  in  specie  and  not  in  notes  of  the 
state  banks.  The  great  incentive  to  incur  a  heavy 
state  debt,  the  demand  for  internal  improvements, 
sprang  from  a  natural  and  healthy  cause.  The 
annually  increasing  tide  of  immigration  began  to 
pour  over  the  vast  and  fertile  areas  of  virgin  soil, 
in  the  development  of  which  lay  prosperity  and 
fortune.  But  as  yet  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  granaries  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
the  rice  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  the  markets  of  trade,  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cultivators. 
Rich  in  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  money 
was  so  scanty  with  them  that,  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  trade  between  themselves,  they 
had  to  resort  to  barter.  To  the  active  and  indus- 
trious farmer,  or  the  keen  and  ambitious  planter, 
an  opening  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  by  new 
means  of  transportation  wliich  should  insure  quick 
delivery  on  reasonable  terms,  meant  individual 
success  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  state. 
Private  ambition  and  public  spirit  were  skillfully 
played  upon  to  induce  voters  to  ratify  with  eager- 
ness what  doubtless  seemed  to  many  a  public  duty 
as  weU  as  a  private  gain.  Railways  and  canaU 
were  begun,  turnpikes  constructed,  river  beds 
widened  and  "improved,"  and  every  scheme 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
a  public  work  claimed  the  aid  of  the  public  credit, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  safeguards, 
generally  got  what  it  claimed.  Our  national  cred- 
it abroad  stood  high.  The  affairs  of  government 
had  been  economically  administered,  the  interest 
on  our  foreign  commercial  debt  promptly  paid, 
and  state  securities  found  an  easy  sale  in  foreign 
markets.  Good  credit,  great  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  offering  unmistakable  prom- 
ise of  limitless  development,  and,  above  all,  a  pay 
day  far  ahead  in  the  dim  future,  with  only  the 
interest  account  to  provide  for  from  time  to  time, 
proved  temptations  too  strong  for  the  young  and 
growing  communities.  Within  the  twelve  years 
succeeding  1880  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  states 
had  risen  to  over  $200,000,000,  an  increment  of 


more  than  1600  per  cent !    It  was  diatrilwted  as 

follows :  ♦ 

Baatem  atatn $  T^SJBi 

Middle  8Utn TUC^ 

Southern  eUtea TMI0.0J7 

Western  states 8»,«l,«» 

Total «BI^777,SM 

—  In  May,  1888,  after  the  passage  of  the  general 
iMtnkiDg  law,  authorizing  the  United  States  comp- 
troller to  issue  bank  notes  on  a  pledge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  debt  of  the  several  states,  a  dr- 
cular  was  issued  by  the  comptroller,  Mr.  Flagg, 
requesting  the  financial  officer  of  each  state  to  re- 
turn its  indebtedness  under  authorized  loans.  Ac- 
cording to  their  replies,  it  appeared  that  even  th» 
the  aggregate  debt,  inclusive  of  the  sums  deposit- 
ed with  the  several  states  by  the  United  States 
($28,101,644.97).  amounted    to   $196,907,824.82. 
This  indebtedness  had  lieen  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  railroads,  canals,  banks,  turnpike  companies, 
and  kindred  speculations.     "The  operations  of 
the  states  tutve  been  so  extensive  and  varied," 
said  Hunt's  "  Merchants'  Magazine, "in  1889 (vol. 
i.,  p.  174),  "  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at 
the  precise  amount  of  stock  issued  and  authorized 
to  be  issued.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  slock  authorized  by  all  the 
states  is  even  greater  tlian  the  amount  stated  is 
the  tables." — By  1836  the  state  of  Indiana  had 
already  loaned  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
year  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  a  gigantic  internal  improvement 
scheme,  covering  no  less  than  seven  different  en- 
terprises, including  canals,  banks  and  railways. 
When  we  find  that  there  were  only  100,000  voters 
in  the  state  at  this  time,  the  outlay,  even  if  k^t 
within  the  proposed  limit,  seems  stupendous.  Yet 
the  expenditure  was  far  beyond  the  ezpectalions 
of  the  promoters.     "  The  original  plan  of  internal 
improvement  was,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  consider- 
ably extended,  and  it  very  soon  became  evident 
that  $20,000,000  would  not  more  tlian  half  suffice 
to  complete  any  portion,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  spending  all  the  money  that  could  be 
got  in  all  parts  of  the  state  at  once.    The  nego- 
tiation of  the  bonds  was  also  a  source  of  most 
fearful  jobbing  which  resulted  in  serious  losses  to 
the  state."     ("Merchants'  Magazine,"  1847,  p. 
577.)    One  of  the  bond  commissioners,  a  Dr.  Coe, 
was  also  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the 
Morris  Canal  bank,  the  heaviest  customer  for  the 
state  bonds.    According  to  the  report  of  a  legis- 
lative investigating  committee.  Dr.  Coe  received 
from  his  own  company  over  $100,000  in  commis- 
sions and  profits ;  one  item  of  whidi  was  396 
bonds,  received  by  the  company  at  par,  when 
they  were  worth  about  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar 
—a  difference  of  about  $88,680  !    Within  a  very 

•  It  ia  Impoaaible  to  Mate  with  accnraer  the  exact  iBsaM 
of  the  debt  dnring  this  period.  The  table  given  is  Uken  thxa 
an  article  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  "International  Reriew." 
1880,  p.  BBS.  Compared  with  other  atatooenta,  the  1|W« 
aeem  by  no  meana  ezagganted. 
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abort  time  the  piessure  began  to  be  felt.  Depres- 
sion in  foreign  commercial  centres  caused  a  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market  all  over  the  world.  By 
1841  Indiana  found  herself  without  the  means  of 
defraying  the  running  expenses  of  government. 
The  money  for  the  civil  list  had  to  be  raised,  and 
the  state  was  again  forced  to  go  upon  the  market 
as  a  borrower,  pledging  her  bonds  at  ruinously 
low  rates.  "  The  majority  of  the  100,000  voters 
then  occupying  Indiana,"  says  a  writer,  six  years 
later,  "  were  small  farmers  living  in  log  huts,  de- 
pending on  the  sale  of  surplus  pork  and  grain  for 
the  purcliase  of  their  necessaries;  and  the  expec- 
tation of  drawing  $1,000,000  per  annum  from 
snch  sources,  to  pay  the  interest  or  principal  of 
debts  contracted  for  legislative  purposes,  was  not 
realized.  The  capital  employed  in  trade  in  In- 
diana was  scarcely  $8,000,000,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  draw  50  per  cent,  of  that  every  year  to  pay  in- 
terest!" In  1841  the  interest  account  fell  behind, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  by  an  issue  of 
7  per  cent,  five-year  bonds,  but  these  the  creditors, 
who  had  already  begun  to  distrust  the  state's 
pledges,  refused  to  accept  in  exchange  for  their 
interest  coupons,  to  any  appreciable  amount.  The 
distress  spread  so  that  it  seemed  to  affect  every  de- 
partment of  government.  The  assessment  for  tax 
purpose  was  wretchedly  conducted  on  a  wholly 
erroneous  system  of  valuation,  until  finally  the 
people  became  convinced  that  the  taxes  could  not 
be  paid.  From  this  to  hopeless  and  acknowledged 
insolvency  the  plunge  was  rapid.  In  June,  1880, 
the  tax  of  thirty  cents,  levied  in  1888  to  meet  the 
intemal  improvement  interest,  was  reduced  to  fif- 
teen cents,  and  by  1840,  after  various  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  settlement  and  compromise,  all  effort  to 
pay  the  state  interest  had  been  abandoned. — Ohio 
began  her  borrowing  in  1825,  by  pledging  all  the 
canal  profits  as  security  for  loans  authorized  for 
the  benefit  of  intemal  improvement  schemes. 
Under  the- law  of  1886-7  she  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing her  expenditures,  loaning  the  state  credit  to 
tnrapike  and  other  companies,  subscribing  for 
their  stock  and  running  into  debt  with  contract- 
on.  Her  credit  fell,  and  yet  it  was  Impossible 
ehher  to  go  ahead  or  to  give  up  the  work  without 
money.  In  1841  the  le^Iature  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  of  12,801,625.  The  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund  were  authorized  to  raise  $981,000 
of  this  amount,  with  which  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  contractors,  at  any  rate  of  irUerett,  and  the 
remainder  on  6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1860. 
The  bankers  of  London  and  New  York  would 
not  touch  the  loan,  and  it  was  finally  proposed,  at 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  convened  for 
the  purpose,  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  10  per 
cent,  and  go  into  the  foreign  market  on  the  hett  pro- 
curable term*!  Under  this  provision  the  state  was 
squeezed  like  a  sponge.  Fortunately  her  Immense 
resources  proved  equal  to  the  terrible  strain.  The 
people  were  honest,  the  sophisms  of  repudiation 
gained  little  ground,  and  the  legislature  by  vari- 
ous enactments  provided  for  the  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  with  which  to  meet  the  principal.  — 


Eiven  the  eastern  states  were  affected  by  the  uni- 
versal mania  for  reckless  expenditure  which  ob- 
tained throughout  the  country  during  the  years 
1884-6.  Massachusetts  pledged  her  credit  with- 
out taking  care  to  provide  sure  means  of  payment, 
and  found  herself  in  1847  with  over  $6,000,000 
outstanding  indebtedness  on  loans  and  subscrip- 
tions to  railroads  alone.  The  enterprises  proved 
successful,  however,  and  she  was  never  heavily 
pressed  to  make  good  her  guarantee.  —  Maine,  a 
lumber  and  fishing  state,  with  a  soil  for  the  most 
part  unadapted  to  raising  grain,  acting  upon  an 
absurd  theoiy  of  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
ducers, actually  went  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $8 
per  head  of  her  population,  to  pay  bounties  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  distrib- 
uted in  one  year  over  $150,000  in  premiums  on 
the  production  of  less  than  three  million  bush- 
els of  grain  I  —  By  1840  the  state  debt  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  increased  to  $81,000,000,  about 
^0,000,000  of  which  had  been  assumed  in  be- 
half of  railroads  and  canals.  Within  two  years 
the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  went  down  with  a 
crash  that  echoed  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  state  failed 
to  pay  its  interest.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  abroad 
against  the  people  of  the  defaulting  common- 
wealth, that  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  declared  he 
felt  Inclined,  if  he  met  a  Pennsylvanlan  at  din- 
ner, to  strip  him  of  his  clothes  and  boots  for  divis- 
ion among  the  guests,  most  of  whom  had  prob- 
ably suffered  by  his  state's  dishonor  I  —  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  word  "repudiation," 
in  its  present  commercial  and  political  significa- 
tion, came  into  use.  There  was  a  default  in  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi had  issued  in  aid  of  the  Union  bank,  and 
after  the  authorities  had  in  vain  cast  about  for 
various  exx)edient8  to  meet  the  difllculty,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
broached  the  now  familiar  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion, and  suggested,  in  undisguised  terms,  his 
state's  dishonor.  "  The  bank,"  he  declared,  "  has 
hypothecated  these  bonds,  and  borrowed  money 
upon  them  of  the  Baron  Rothschild;  the  blood  of 
Judas  and  Shylock  flows  in  his  veins,  and  he 
unites  the  qualities  of  both  his  countrymen.  He 
has  mortgages  upon  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain.  He  has  advanced 
money  to  the  sublime  porte  and  taken  as  security 
a  mortgage  upon  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Baviotir.  It  is  for  this  peo- 
ple to  say  whether  he  shall  have  a  mortgage 
upon  our  cotton  fields  and  make  serfs  of  our  chil- 
dren "  !  To  the  honor  of  the  state  legislature,  be 
it  said,  they  rejected,  with  scornful  emphasis,  the 
disgraceful  suggestion,  and  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernor's insinuation  that  Mississippi  would  violate 
her  solemn  pledge  was  "a  calumny  upon  the  Jus- 
tice, honor  and  dignity  of  the  state."  Subsequent 
Mississippi  legislatures  show  no  traces  of  the  hon- 
est spirit  of  this  session.  PoH  beUum  repudiators 
have  no  more  shameless  example  of  fiagrant  dis- 
honesty than  that  afforded  by  the  successors  of 
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the  very  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  declared 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  repudiation  was  an 
insult  to  the  state  (vide  infra).  —  One  after  anoth- 
er the  spendthrift  commonwealths  felt  the  pinch 
of  want,  and  when  the  public  debt  became,  from 
the  taxation  which  it  necessitated,  a  private  bur- 
den, repudiation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Numerous  plans  for  compromise  were  canvassed; 
legislative  committees  were  appointed,  bills  re- 
ported and  conferences  held  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bondholders  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  from  year  to  year  the  bankrupt  states  drifted 
Along,  plunging,  at  intervals,  more  and  more 
hopelessly  in  debt.  Finally,  the  civil  waf  swept 
away  for  the  time  all  vitality  from  the  bond  ques- 
tion as  an  issue.  Its  revival  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  its  historical  development  in  certain 
communities,  where  it  divided  parties  and  became 
the  most  potent  factor  in  state  politics,  is  given 
under  the  headings  of  the  different  states  below. 
—  Oeorgia.  Under  the  rule  of  the  "carpet-bag- 
gers "  the  state  was  plunged  into  debt  for  all  sorts 
of  alleged  public  improvements.  When  the ' '  con- 
servatives," as  the  democrats  were  fond  of  pro- 
claiming themselves,  regained  control,  they  at 
once  set  to  work  to  devise  pretexts  for  avoiding 
the  obligations  by  which  the  state  had  been  bur- 
dened by  their  opponents.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  first  legislature  at  which  the  conservatives 
found  themselves  in  the  majority,  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  invalidating,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  at 
their  issue,  six  million  of  state  bonds.  The  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  acted  upon,  and  the  securities 
promptly  repudiated.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  then  adopted,  wiping  out  the  bonds 
altogether.  At  the  constitutional  convention  the 
bondholders  offered  to  submit  their  claims  for 
adjudication  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
but  the  proposition  waa  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  at  the  May  election  of  1877.  To  provide 
against  any  possible  qualms  of  conscience  on  the 
part  of  succeeding  legislators,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  new  constitution  (sec.  11)  prohibit- 
ing the  general  assembly  from  making  any  appro- 
priation to  meet  interest  or  principal  on  the  dis- 
honored securities,  with  which  were  included  all 
the  war  debts  of  the  state.  A  sweeping  majority 
carried  this  amendment  at  the  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  The  act  of  Feb.  25,  1874,  had  already 
deprived  the  governor  of  the  power  to  lend  the 
credit  of  the  state  by  indorsement,  except  where 
the  right  to  such  had  already  vested.  Soon  after 
the  passage  of  tho  repudiating  amendments  (in 
January,  1878),  Gov.  Colquitt  waa  applied  to  for 
his  oflScial  indorsement  upon  the  debentures  of 
the  Northeastern  railroad.  After  consulting  the 
most  eminent  legal  authorities  in  the  state,  who 
advised  him  that  the  right  to  such  guarantee  had 
vested  in  the  company  before  the  passage  of  the 
repealing  act,  he  granted  the  application  of  the 
railroad  authorities  and  indorsed  their  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $260,000.  His  act  caused  wide- 
spread complaints,  which  his  political  opponents 
took  pains  to  fan  into  a  burst  of   popular  in- 


dignation, by  representing  that  be  had  willfully 
transcended  his  authority,  and  deliberately  nulli- 
fled  the  will  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  corpo- 
ration. He  at  once  demanded  a  legislative  in 
yestigation,  and  a  committee,  which  examined 
the  question  with  great  care,  reported  in  the  only 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  conclude, 
that  the  governor  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  but 
had  simply  done  what  he  was  legally  bound  to 
do.  Much  the  same  treatment  was  given  to  the 
$8,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  &  Albanj 
railroad  company,  guaranteed  by  the  state  before 
the  war,  and  disposed  of  mainly  to  capitalisU  at 
the  north.  The  secession  convention  bad  granted 
immunity  from  confiscation  to  all  public  works. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  road  was  seized  upon  as 
the  property  of  alien  foes.  After  the  war  the 
owners  came  forward  to  claim  their  property,  and 
a  compromise  was  effected  upon  their  agreeing 
to  complete  the  road,  in  return  for  which  the 
state  was  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $15,000  per  mile. 
This  compromise  was  ratified  by  a  democratic 
legislature  m  1869;  yet  in  1871  Gov.  Bullock  took 
possession  of  the  road,  though  the  state  had  failed 
to  pay  the  subsidy,  claiming  that  the  agreement 
had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  owners.  Henry 
Clews,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  represented  a 
majority  of  the  bondholders,  sold  the  bonds  to 
German  bankers  at  Frankfort-on-the-Hain.  In 
August,  1872,  the  general  assembly  declared  these 
bonds  null  and  void,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment forbidding  the  payment  of  either  principal 
or  interest  was  carried  in  1874.  —  LotMana.  At 
tho  constitutional  convention  of  1879  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  bond 
question,  recommended  the  acknowledgment  of 
about  $4,000,000  of  these  securities  and  the  repu 
diation  of  neariy  $20,000,000.  The  report  declared 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  history  that  the  state  house 
had  been  seized  by  United  States  soldiers  in  De- 
cember and  January,  1872-3,  and  the  legal  legis- 
lature overthi-own.  That,  therefore,  the  body  of 
men  alleged  to  have  passed  the  funding  act  of 
1874  was  not  a  constitutional  legislature,  and  bad 
no  power  to  bind  a  free  people.  That  there  waj 
no  evidence  on  file  of  any  ratification  of  the  so- 
called  amendments  of  1874,  except  the  mutilated 
copy  of  what  purported  to  be  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  J.  Madison  Wells  and  others. 
"  They  are  unable  to  concede,"  reported  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  the  fiuding  of  any  portion  of  the 
debt  has  given  it  any  greater  validity  than  it 
originally  possessed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ther 
do  not  admit  that  the  absolute  repudiation  of  40 
per  cent,  of  tho  debt  detracts  in  the  least  from  the 
validity  of  that  which  was  honest  and  legal" 
Tho  report  concludes  by  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  bondholders  are  mainly  northern  capital- 
ists, and  dismisses  their  claims  in  these  remarka- 
ble words :  "But  may  it  not  be  in  the  order  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  those  who  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  (unwittingly,  it  may  be)  aided  to 
tear  down  the  basis  of  our  former  pTosperitj, 
should  share  some  of  the  ills  that  have  so  long 
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«nd  so  powerfully  borne  down  upon  the  once 
proud  and  wealthy  people  of  Louisiana?"     A 
minority  report,  protesting  against  the  attempt  to 
dishonor  the  state,  was  vainly  offered,  to  stem  the 
rising  and  angry  tide  of  repudiation.     "  Every 
sentiment  of  honor  and  justice,"  said  this  paper, 
' '  demands  that  he  who  receives  what  does  not 
beloDg  to  him  should  restore  it.     If  the  bonds  are 
void,  the  state  has  received  something  for  nothing. 
Law  and  justice  concur  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  surrender  that 
soQietliing  to  its  true  owner. "  This  report  declared 
that  the  state  had  received  in  cash  $6,893,507.31  for 
securities  funded  at  $7,394,744,  all  but  $500,000 
of  w^hich  was  to  be  wiped  out.     The  wanton  bad 
faith  of  the  legislators  who  agreed  to  the  majority 
report,  is  the  more  strongly  emphasized  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  delivered  only  a  few  months  before :  "We 
regard  the  faith  of  the  state  as  irrevocably  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  her  consolidated  bonds  issued 
xinder  the  authority  of  that  act  (the  funding  act 
of  1874).    *    *    The  contract  with  the  holders 
of  these  bonds  is  one  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  state  can  by  no 
means  and  in  no  wise  impair."    This  act,  the 
court  held,  was  approved  Jan.  34, 1874,  and  settled 
beyond  possibility  of  question  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  upon  the  same  day:  "This  amend- 
ment has  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  by  its 
subsequent  ratification  at  the  imjHs."    (State  exrel. 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  m.  Nichols,  Governor,  80  La. 
Ann.  Rep.,  980.)    A  reiteration  of  what  the  court 
bad  already  declared  in  1875,  when  it  said:  "  This 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  it  now  forms  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  state."    (State  ex  rel. 
FoTStall  M.  Board  of  Liquidation,  27  La.  Ann. 
Rep.,  577.)    Moreover,  the  declarations  of  the  re- 
pudiating committee  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  state's  resources  and  its  inability  to  meet  its 
honest  debts  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  words 
of  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1881 :   "  The 
outlook  for  the  state  is  most  hopeful.    The  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate  are  nowhere  else 
equaled.     *    *    The  future  for  Louisiana  is  a 
grand  one.    It  does  not  seem  chimerical,  when 
we  look  at  our  extraordinary  advantages,  to  antici- 
pate a  future  maximum  production  of  $500,000,000 
per  annum.    There  is  no  reason  for  the  continued 
cry  of  '  Poor  Louisiana  and  her  impoverished  peo- 
ple.'   We  must  realize  thu  fact  that  she  is  rich, 
and  force  her  to  the  front  rank  of  states.    *    * 
Confidence  will  be  restored;  our  bonds  will  be  on 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  interest,  commanding 
a  premium;  capital  will  readily  find  its  way  here; 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  humiliated  at  the  low 
credit  of  our  state."    Both  reports  were  support- 
ed with  vigor,  but  the  repudiating  element  was 
too  strong  to  be  successfully  combated,  and  after 
a  hot  debate  an  act,  known  as  the  debt  ordinance, 
was  adopted  for  submission  to  popular  vote.   This 
ordinance  provided  for  retiring,  the  bonds  in  ex- 
change for  a  new  issue,  upon  which  the  interest 
was  scaled  to  2  per  cent,  for  five  years,  8  per  cent. 


for  fifteen  years,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter;  with 
an  option  to  the  holders  to  exciiange  their  bonds 
at  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar  for  4  per  cent, 
semi-annual  interest  bonds.  The  consolidated 
bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1874,  to  be  retired 
by  this  forced  exchange,  were  pledged  to  pay  7 
percent,  interest  I  The  act  was  simply  highway 
robbery  by  legislative  sanction.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  debt  ordinance  was  at  once  put  to 
the  test  in  two  actions  brought  by  John  Elliott 
and  others  against  the  board  of  liquidation.  The 
first  was  to  enjoin  the  board  from  recognizing  the 
ordinance  and  disregarding  the  funding  act  of 
1874  and  the  constitutional  enactment  of  the  same 
year;  the  other,  to  compel  by  mandamus  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  bonds, 
and  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  recent  decision  (March,  1883)  of  the 
United  Slates  supreme  court,  upon  the  points  at 
issue,  held  that  the  state  had  entered  upon  a  vol- 
untary contract  in  1874,  which  had  been  violated 
by  the  act  of  1880.  But  that  there  were  no  means 
of  compelling  the  state's  officers  to  carry  out  this 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  the  state  as  a  sover- 
eign commonwealth  could  not  be  sued  without  its 
permission.  Upon  this  point  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite  reads  as  follows:  "Neither  was 
there  when  tlie  bonds  were  issued,  nor  is  there 
now,  any  statute  or  judicial  decision  giving  the 
bondholders  a  remedy  in  the  state  courts  or  else- 
where, either  by  mandamus  or  injunction  against 
the  state  in  its  political  capacity,  (o  compel  it  to 
do  what  it  has  agreed  should  be  done,  but  what  it 
refuses  to  do."  A  proceeding  suggested  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  New  York  Nation,"  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  (No.  660),  was  the  last  effort  made  to 
coerce  the  defaulting  commonwealth.  Before  the 
addt>tion  of  the  11th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  court  had 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  a  state  could  not  be  sued 
upon  its  own  contracts.  In  the  case  of  Chisholm 
v».  State  of  Qeorgia,  2  Dall.,  decided  in  1.792, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  said:  "  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed that  the  joint  and  equal  sovereigns  of  this 
country  should  in  the  very  constitution  by  which 
they  professed  to  '  establish  justice '  so  far  devi- 
ate from  the  plain  path  of  equality  and'  impar- 
tiality as  to  give  to  the  collective  citizens  of 
one  state  a  right  of  suing  individual  citizens  of 
another  state,  and  yet  deny  to  those  citizens  a 
light  of  suing  them."  To  nullify  the  principle 
which  this  decision  established,  the  11th  amend- 
ment was  passed  in  1794,  declaring  that  "  The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  shall  notTbe  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. "  To  avoid  this  con- 
stitutional bar  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  authorized  the  transfer  to  them 
by  their  citizens  of  tlie  defaulted  securities,  and 
actions  were  then  begun  in  the  name  of  each  of 
these  states  against  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The 
supreme  court,  however,  held  that  to  allow  such 
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suits  would  be  simply  to  permit  the  practice  of  a 
palpable  absurdity,  and  the  evasion  of  the  11th 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  court  very  prop- 
erly refused  to  countenance  a  mere  subterfuge  by 
which  private  individuals,  the  real  parties  in  in- 
terest, might  dodge  a  plain  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  practically  sue  a  sovereign 
state.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  vain  attempts  to 
induce  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  keep  its  solemn 
pledges.  That  public  dishonor  entails  a  loss  of 
private  credit  may  be  inferred  from  what  follows; 
the  words  are  those  of  a  writer  treating  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state  in  1882.  "  The  un- 
settled condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state  for 
several  years  past  has  seriously  impaired  her 
growth  and  prosperity,  causing  a  universal  dis- 
trust which  has  not  merely  affected  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  commonwealth,  but  has  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  affected  injuriously  individual  credit, 
prevented  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  ex- 
cluded immigration."  (Ann.  Cyc,  1883,  p.  480.) 
—  Minnesota.  A  legislative  committee  in  1878  a^ 
tempted  to  show  that  the  state  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation, legal  or  moral,  to  pay  the  railroad  bonds 
guaranteed  by  her  in  1858.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  wholesale  repudiation.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  Qov.  Pillsbury, 
after  referring  to  various  decisions  upon  the  bond 
question  in  the  courts  of  the  state  and  of  the 
United  States,  said :  "  With  such  unmistakable 
and  imperative  commands  from  the  voice  of  law 
and  equity  and  honesty,  is  the  question  not  re- 
duced to  the  simple  one  of  our  willingness  to  pay 
our  honest  debts?"  There  was  at  this  time  over 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  outstanding  indebt- 
edness of  the  15,000,000  bonds  issued  in  aid  of 
certain  railroads,  the  validity  of  which  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  had  fdled 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  issue.  The 
amendment  of  1858,  under  which  the  issue  was 
made,  had  been  wiped  out  by  another  amend- 
ment in  1860;  which  also  declared  that  the  legis- 
lature should  make  no  provision  for  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  without  submitting  the 
proposition  to  the  people  for  ratification.  A  com- 
promise proposed  in  1871,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
legislature,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21,499  to 
9,298,  not  half  the  average  vote  being  cast.  The 
"Grangers,"  or  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  had 
taken  up  the  bond  issue,  and  protested  against 
their  acknowledgment  by  the  state,  threatening  to 
"scratch"  all  candidates  for  judicial  office  who 
would  not  pledge  themselves  against  the  validity 
of  the  bonds.  One  representative  of  grangerism 
testified  before  a  senate  committee  of  the  United 
States  that  his  notion  was  to  elect  judges  pledged 
to  "wipe  out  the  bonds."  When  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  their  validity,  he  replied,  "  Wipe 
out  the  supreme  court"  I  In  pursuance  of  Gov. 
PiUsbuiy's  suggestion  the  legislature,  on  March 
1, 1877,  created  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
public  debt,  and  authorized  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
to  holders  of  defaulted  securities  on  terms  of  com- 


promise.   The  act  was  subject  to  amendment,  to 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote.     It  provided  for  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  "  internal  improvement 
lands"  in  aid  of  the  proposed  settlement.    The 
amendment  and  the  compromise  depending  upon 
it  were  rejected  by  a  large  popular  maj(sity. 
Again  the  governor,  with  commendable  spirit,  de- 
clared that  although  the  result  "indicates  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question,  my  convictions  as  heretofore  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject  have   imdergone  no 
change,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  people  of  our  state  will  take  a  differmt 
view  of  the  matter."   By  this  time  the  repudialors 
had  secured  a  firm  grip  upon  the  politics  of  the 
state.    The  national  greenback-labor  party,  at  a 
convention  held  June  10,  1879,  after  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver,  and 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  "be- 
lieving that  its  passage  at  the  time  was  an  in- 
famous sin  and  crime  against  the  debtor  classes," 
made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the 
state  debt:  "We  regard  the  old  Minnesota  rail- 
road boBds  as  dishonest  and  illegal  in  their  whole 
origin  and  history;  a  measure  conceived  in  sin 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  one  that  is  not 
morally  binding  on  the  people  of  this  state."  Once 
more,  in  1880,  the  governor  urged  settlement,  in- 
sisting that  it  was  possible  without  commercial 
distress.     "The  discharge  of  this  debt,"  said  he, 
"is  demanded  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  which 
would  be  none  the  less  imperative  were  it  to  in- 
volve serious  sacrifices.      But  these  are  not  re- 
quired.   The  task  is  plam  and  easy,  and  level  to 
the  simplest  comprehension.    The  exhibit  of  tbe 
state  auditor  shows  that  with  a  wise  use  of  the 
internal  improvement  lands  (which  cost  the  state 
nothing,  being  a  grant  from  congress)  this  can  be 
accomplished  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  with- 
out any  increase  of  taxation."    For  the  fifth  time 
an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made.    An  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  submission  of  certain 
questions  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  stata    The 
court  pronounced  the  act  void,  but  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  the  invalidity  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1860,  on  the  ground  that  it  im- 
paired the  validity  of  the  contract  made  with  the 
bondholders  of  1858.    This  left  the  responsibility 
upon  the  le^slature  to  act  without  appealing  for 
ratification  to  the  popular  vote.    An  extra  session 
was  at  once  convened,  which  passed  an  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  governor's  suggestion.    Under 
this  act  the  bonds  were  scaled  at  60  per  cent  of 
their  nominal  value,  with  accrued  interest,  and  ex- 
changed for  thirty -year  41  per  cent.  "  adjustment 
bonds."    By  the  end  of  1881,  almost  all  the  old 
bonds  had  been  taken  up.    The  people,  at  the 
general  election  of  1882,  approved  the  proposition 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  internal 
improvement  lands  sale  to  the  bond  sinking  fund. 
These  lands  are  said  to  be  so  valuable  that  only 
about  (1,260,000  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
taxation.  —  Mittmippi.     In  1875  $7,000,000  of 
"  Union"  and  other  bonds,  issued  before  the  war. 
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were  outstanding.  No  interest  had  been  paid  since 
1812  (zide  ante).  The  state  made  short  work  of 
the  bondholders'  rights.  A  republican  legislature 
adopted  and  submitted  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  engrafted  upon  the  constitution  by 
a  democratic  legislature,  and  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Nor  shall  the  state  assume,  redeem,  secure 
or  pay  any  indebtedness  or  pretended  indebted- 
ness claimed  to  be  due  by  the  state  of  Mississippi 
to  any  person,  association  or  corporation  whatso- 
ever, claiming  the  same  as  owners,  holders  or  as- 
signees of  any  bond  or  bonds  now  generally  known 
as  Union  railroad  bonds  or  Planters  bank  bonds." 
—  Tenne»»ee.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  state  amounted  to  about 
(48,000,000,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
sales  of  raihroad  property  to  about  |38,000,000. 
Upon  this  amount  the  state  found  itself,  in  1875, 
greatly  in  arrears  for  interest,  and  without  provi- 
sion for  meeting  the  principal  on  those  bonds 
which  were  already  beginning  to  fall  due.  The 
heaviest  creditors  of  the  state  proposed  to  the 
governor  that  he  should  suggest  to  the  legislature 
the  propriety  of  appointing  commissioners  to  agree 
with  them  upon  terms  of  settlement.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  governor's  suggestion,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  from  the  legislature,  which, 
with  five  New  York  bankers,  made  up  an  arbitra- 
tion board.  A  meeting  held  at  the  clearing  house 
in  New  York,  "to consider  the  embarrassment  of 
the  several  southern  states  which  are  in  default, 
and  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  their 
debts,"  appointed,  as  arbitrators  on  the  part  of 
the  bondholders,  Messrs.  Qeo.  S.  Coe,  Jacob  D. 
Vennilye,  B.  B.  Sherman,  B.  B.  Ciomegys,  and 
Enoch  Pratt.  At  the  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Tennessee  legislature,  the  latter 
took  pains  to  disclaim  any  power  beyond  that  of 
conferring  with  the  bondholders'  representatives, 
and  reporting  such  compromise  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  to  their  legislature  for  ratification.  The 
settlement  adopted  for  recommendation  was  as 
follows:  The  debt,  with  arrears  of  interest  to  Jan. 
1, 1877,  should  be  readjusted  at  60  per  cent.,  and 
settled  by  a  new  issue  of  6  per  cent,  bonds.  In 
the  meantime,  on  May  17,  1876,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  appeal  from  £x-Oov.  Brovnilow,  the  re- 
publican state  convention  at  Nashville  had  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  repudiation  in  every  form. 
The  democrats,  however,  fought  shy  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  repudiators  had  already  won  some 
of  their  followers  by  urging  the  doctrine  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  amounted  to  a  destruction 
of  taxable  proper^  for  which  those  who  were 
responsible — meaning  thereby  the  bondholders  at 
the  north — should  sufFer  the  loss.  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  this  argument  "  wholly  ignored 
the  continued  existence  of  the  negroes  and  their 
production  as  making  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
state."  (N.Y."NaUon,"1877,No.686.)  On  Dec. 
5, 1877,  a  special  session  was  convened  to  consider 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators.  A  bill  finally  passed 
the  senate,  providing  for  an  adjustment  scheme 
by  which  the  old  bonds  were  retired  at  40  per 
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cent,  of  their  face  value,  in  exchange  for  thirty- 
year  bonds,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  5  per  cent,  for  five  years,  and  6  per  cent, 
thereafter.  This  act  was  rejected  by  the  house, 
on  the  ground  that  any  plan  which  contemplated 
scaling  the  old  bonds  at  less  than  60  per  cent, 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  creditors.  The 
legislature  adjourned,  after  a  three  weeks'  ses- 
sion, without  coming  to  any  definite  results.  A 
year  later.  Gov.  Porter,  in  his  message,  stated  that 
there  were  over  $20,000,000  bonds  outstanding,  of 
which  $11,000,000  had  been  declared  invalid.— 
The  bond  question  had  now  become  a  distinct  po- 
litical issue.  Although  the  party  lines  were  not 
strictly  drawn  on  the  question,  the  republicans 
were  generally  in  favor  of  meeting  the  debt  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  parties  or  factious  were 
divided  into  four  distinct  groups :  1,  wholesale 
repudiators;  2,  those  who  favored  retiring  the  old 
bonds  at  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  in  exchange  for 
6  per  cent,  bonds ;  8,  those  who  favored  scaling 
the  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  to  a  third  of 
their  nominal  value ;  and,  4,  a  party  which  ap- 
proved the  settlement  urged  by  the  arbitration 
committee.  On  these  issues  party  lines  wavered, 
ordinary  majorities  were  shaken,  and  members  of 
the  assembly  were  elected  because  of  their  known 
standing  on  on^or  the  other  of  these  four  schemes 
of  adjustment.  The  finance  committee  reported  a 
bill  retiring  different  classes  of  bonds  at  different 
rates :  some  at  "  60  and  4,"  *'.  «.,  scaled  to  60  per 
cent,  of  their  nominal  value,  and  exchanged  for 
4  per  cent,  bonds;  some  at  "  50  and  4,"  and  some 
at  "881  and  4."  About  $2,250,000  (mineral  house 
bonds)  were  absolutely  repudiated.  Another  class 
were  to  be  scaled  at  88}  per  cent. ,  and  exchanged 
for  non-interest-bearing  tax  warrants,  receivable 
for  state  taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  state.  After 
a  long  debate,  during  which  every  scheme  was 
modified  in  one  way  or  another,  an  act  was  passed 
by  a  close  vote,  March  28, 1879,  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  most  of  the  bonds  at  60  per  cent, 
in  exchange  for  state  fours.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  supported  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, which  agreed  to  waive  inmiunity  from  taxa- 
tion and  to  pay  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
leave  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  the  people  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  com- 
mittee went  to  New  York  in  April,  1879,  where 
the  compromise  was  agreed  to  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  creditors,  and  the  state  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  a  final  settlement.  But  repudiating  sen- 
timents had  made  too  strong  headway  with  the 
people,  who  refused  to  ratify  the  compromise  by 
a  large  majority  at  the  popular  election  on  Aug. 
7,  1879.  At  their  convention  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. May  6,  the  republicans  declared  once  more  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  debt,  insisting  that 
any  attempt  to  avoid  it  would  be  "downright  re- 
pudiation, and  an  act  of  high-handed  dishonor," 
and  that  any  voluntary  proposition  from  the  cred- 
itors to  take  less  than  their  claim  demanded  ought 
to  be  accepted  as  a  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greenbackers  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  taint 
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■  of  their 'financi&I  heresies  had  affected  their  regard 
•  for  a  question  of  common  honesty.  Their  platform 
contained  these  planks:    "Resolution  1.    That 
.  neither  the  state  of  Tennessee  nor'lts  citizens  are 
.  bound  in  law  or  morals  to  pay  the  bonds  issued 
.  in  aid  of  the  railroads,  amounting  to  $25,000,000, 
'  and  that  such  bonds  are  no  part  of  the  state  debt. 
.  Resolution  2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  scaling  the 
railroad  bonds,  and  to  any  other  act  recognizing 
them,  because  the  people  of  Tennessee  do  not  owe 
them."  The  democrats,  at  their  convention,  June 
'  8,  1880,  recognized  the  liberal  disposition  of  the 
state's  creditors,  and  favored  a  settlement  on  the 
best  terms  possible  for  the  state.    Two  minority 
.  reports,  however,  were  so.  earnestly  pushed  as  to 
show,  bow:  large  a  pdrtion  of  the  party  had  suc- 
'  cumbed  to  tiepudiating  the6ries.   One  (the  "John- 
'  son  Repoi:t:"X  favored  a  settlement  after  canvassing 
among  the  people  to  learn  the  terqis  to  which  the 
majority  would  ag^e  ;    the  other,  (the." Oamer 
Report")  urged  out-and-out  .repudiation;  as  fol- 
lows :  "  g  4.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Tiny 
settlement  of  the  state  debt  by  the  legislatiure." 
'  After  the  adoptioU  of   the  majority  report,  so 
.amended,  however,  as  to  provide  that  the  new 
coupons  should  .nut  be  made  receivable  for  taxes, 
etc.,  IdO  delegates  left  the  hall,  organized  a  sepa- 
rate Gonvention,  nominated  S.  F^  Wilson  for  gov- 
.emor,  and  adopted  a  resolution' declaring  against 
the  railrond  bonds,  the  war-interest  bonds,  and  the 
receivability  of  coupons  for  taxes  and  other  state 
'  dues.   The  result  of  this  split  was;  that  the  repub- 
licans carded  the  election  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  their 
.nominee  for  governor,  by  a  large 'vote.    In  1881  a 
funding  act,  which  bad  been  carried  through  the 
house,  passed  the  senate  by  a  bare  majority  of  one. 
But  popular  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  the 
debt  was  still  strong.    Henry  J.  Lynn  and  others, 
claiming  to  be  citiaens  and  tax  payers,  applied  to 
the  court  of  chancery  for  an  injunction,  on  the 
ground  that  the .  funding  act  was  procured  by 
bribery  and  fraud.    The  bill  was  dismissed,  and, 
on  appeal,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  act 
which  provided  for  funding  the  entire  debt  at  par 
by  8  per  cent.  99-year  bonds,  redeemable  at  any 
time  after  five  years,  was  legal,  except  as  to  the 
provision  which   made-,  coupons  receivable  for 
taxes,  etc. ;.  on  the.  ground:  that,  the  legislature 
icould  pot  "  contract  away  "  the  revenue  or  enter 
upon  an  agreement  which  a.subsequent  legislature 
might  not  repeal.   On  May  19  the  "  60  and  6  "  act 
-was  passed,  providing  for  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
at.3  per  cent,  interest  for  two  years,  4. per  cent,  for 
two  years,  6  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  6  per 
cent,  thereafter,  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the 
old  bonds  scaled  at  60  per  cent.    This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  proposition  from  Eugene  Kelly, 
Esq. ,  of  Kew  York,  chairman  of  the  bondholders' 
xx>mmlttee.   On  Jan.  1,  following,  the  comptroller 
reported  that  less  than  half  of  the  old  bonds  had 
been  funded.  The  bond  question  remained,  there- 
fore, Unsettled,  the  democrats  having  split  into 
"state  credit"  and  "low  tax"  factions,  with  the 
republicans,  for  the  most  part,  favoring  a  settle- 


ment on  the  best  possible  terms.  The  donocrtis. 
owing  to  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks,  were 
forced  to  hold  the  bond,  issue  in  abeyance.  At 
their  convention,  June  20,  they  resolved,  "i. 
While  we  accord  to  all  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  '  60  and 
8, 4,  6,  6 '  as  unwise,  because  it  is,  in  our  bpinioo, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  people." 
Their  third  plank  recommended  funding  the 
"state  debt  proper,"  the  vaUdityof  which  bad 
not  been  disputed,  at  par,  less  war  interest.;  and 
their  fourth  urged  a  tender  to  the  creditors  of  a 
settlement  of  the  remaining  debt  by  ten-year  bonds 
on  the  "SO  and  8,  4"  plan.  Their  nominee  was 
Oen.  W.  B.  Bate.  One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
promptly  bolted,  approved  the  "60  and  3, 4, 5, 6" 
.  settlement,  and  nominated  Jos.  H.  Fussell  on  the 
"  state  credit "  ticket.  The  greenbackers,  after  re- 
pudiating the  railroad  bonds,  and  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  state  debt,  declared  against  the  set- 
tlehient  even  of  that  portion  until  ratified  by  pop- 
ular vote,  and  nominated  Jno.  R  Beasley.  Gen. 
Bate,  the  nominee  of  the  "  low  tax"  democrsu, 
was  elected.  The  "  60  and  8, 4. 5, 6  "  plan  is  there- 
fore stamped  with  popular  disapproval,  and  the 
politicians  will  hardly  venture  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  as  favorable  terms  for  the  state's  cred 
itors  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular  feeling.  It  is 
believed  that  the  "  readjusters  "  will  consent  to 
a  settlement  of  the  "state  debt  proper,"  less  war 
interest,  in  full ;  with  a  provision  for  compro- 
mising the  remainder  by  funding  it  in  3  pa 
cent,  thirty -year  bonds,  scaled  at  60  per  cent.: 
and  the  swindled  creditors  will  have  to  make  the 
best  of  a  very  bad  bargain.  The  federal  govern- 
ment loses  by  Tennessee's  repudiation.  At  vari- 
ous times,  from  1886  to  1851,  the  United  States 
invested  moneys  held  in  trust  for  certain  Indian 
tribes  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  Ten- 
nessee bonds.  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  amount 
due  the  government,  with  accrued  interest,  was 
$498,270.  As  the  United  States  held  the  money 
in  trust,  the  interest  has  been  paid  to  the  benefi- 
ciaiies  from  time  to  time  by  congressional  appro- 
priation. As  the  debt  has  been  repudiated  by 
Tennessee,  the  tax  payers  of  the  nation  have  been, 
and  will  be  called  upon  periodically  to  settle  the 
debt  of  that  state.  It  is  claimed  by  ex -congress- 
man William  R  Moore,  (twl«  letter  to  "N.  Y. 
Herald,"  March  13,  1883),  that  both  poUtical  par- 
ties in  the  state  have  again  and  again,  through 
their  governors  and  legislators,  recognized  the  va- 
lidity of  the:  bonds  which.  United  States  senator 
Harris  declared  void  in  the  campaign  of  1882. 
"Propositions,"  said  Secretary  Teller,  in  a  tetter 
to  Mr.  Moore,  March  8,  1888,  "have  been  made 
by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  issue  new  bonds  for 
accrued  interest  on  the  bonds  held  in  trust  by  this 
department,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that  any 
offer  lias  .been  made  by  jaid  state  to  pay  said 
interest." —  VirgiTua.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  public  debt  of  Virginia  amounted  to  about 
$41,000,000.  In  1866  the  auditor  of  the  state  re- 
ported that  the  interest  account,  to  the  amoant  of 
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about  $2,250,000,  could  not  be  promptly  met.  In 
thesession  1870-71  the  funding  scheme  was  passed, 
bj  which  the  coupons  of  the  new  issue  were  made 
receivable  for  taxes,  etc.  The  next  legislature  re- 
pealed the  act,  as  containing  provisions  too  favor- 
able for  the  creditors,  but  the  repealing  act  was 
not  sustained  by  the  courts,  so  the  legislature 
adopted  the  expedient  of  taxing  the  funded  bonds, 
evidence  of  the  state's  own  indebtedness,  |  per 
cent.  In  1874-5  "  these  measures  had  reduced 
the  interest  account  from  $2,500,000  to  $1,417,000, 
but  the  taste  for  repudiation,  or  'adjustment,'  as 
it  is  called  in  Virginia,  had  set  in  and  was  grow- 
ing, BO  that,  after  several  years  of  cheating,  the 
question  is  still  a  prominent  one  in  the  politics 
of  the  state,  and  it  was  only  after  a  vigorous  and 
excited  canvass  that  the  nomination  of  an  open 
repudiator  for  governor  was  prevented.  His  suc- 
cessful opponent  is  now  obliged  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  great  caution,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  in  the  end  '  readjustment'  will  carry  the 
day."  ("  N.  Y.  Nation,"  1877,  No.  686.)  In  1875 
the  interest  account  was  nearly  $8,000,000  in  ar- 
rears, and  the  outstanding  bonds  in  1876  amount- 
ed to  $29,489,826.88.  On  March  11,  1878,  the 
I^islature  passed  the  refunding  act,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  eighteen-year  and  thirty-two-year  8 
per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  non-taxable  bonds.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  Dec.  4,  1878,  the 
governor  said:  "  As  long  as  the  state  debt  contin- 
ues unsettled,  there  is  an  incubus  upon  the  spirit 
and  a  clog  upon  the  movements  of  Virginia. 
When  it  is  settled  honorably  and  finally,  she  will 
start  upon  a  career  that  will  not  be  unworthy 
of  her  history."  One  of  the  bondholders,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  state,  published  a  statement  at  this 
time  to  the  efFect  that  the  only  possible  remedy 
for  the  financial  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
was  readjustment,  i.  «.,  scaling  the  old  issae,  and 
reducing  the  interest  to  4  per  cent.  A  bill  was 
passed  in  February,  1878,  but  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  and  was  vague,  un- 
just and  unconstitutional.  In  the  following  De- 
cember he  urged  a  further  attempt  at  adjustment 
with  the  creditors.  By  this  time  the  issue  was 
fairly  before  the  people,  and  the  state  divided 
into  "  debt  payers"  and  " readjiisters "— a  eupher 
miam  for  repudiators.  Early  in  1879  the  McCuI- 
loch  bill,  which  provided  for  refunding  $8,491,961 
by  a  new  issue,  to  be  dated  Jan.  1, 1879,  payable 
in  1919,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for  ten  years, 
4  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  6  per  cent,  for 
ten  years,  was  passed.  The  state  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  redeeming  the  new  issue  at  any  time 
after  the  first  ten  years,  and  the  coupons  were 
made  receivable  for  taxes  and  other  state  dues. 
The  readjusters,  under  the  leadership  of  Qen. 
William  Mahone,  assembled  in  convention  at  Rich- 
mond on  Feb.  25,  1879.  After  adopting  a  reso- 
lution professing  adherence  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, they  declared  themselves  formally  sepa- 
rated from  the  democratic  party,  and  resolved  as 
foUows:  "S.  That  in  any  settlement  with  the 


state's  creditors  the  annual  interest  of  the  i-ecog^ 
nized  indebtedness  must  be  brought  within  her 
revenues  under  the  present  rate  of  taxation.  *  * 
6.  That  a  settlement  within  the  limitation  desig- 
nated is  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  people's  ability 
to  pay,  and  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  creditor 
as  the  furthest  exaction  he  can  fairly  insist  on. 
*  •  16.  That  full  recognition  of  these  principles 
and  declarations  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
her  creditors,  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  amica- 
ble readjustment,  and  no  readjustment  in  which 
they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  have  been  neglected, 
can  be  final,  certain  and  satisfactory."  Oov.  Hoi- 
liday  declared  in  his  message  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  higher  rate  of  taxation  could  not  be  borne 
when  the  object  was  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
state.  "Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  some," 
said  he,  "  I  feel  that  should  the  present  funding 
bill  be  stopped  in  its  execution,  it-would  be  a  great 
misfortune.  It  has  been  regarded  by  the  world 
as  a  fair  and  honest  settlement  between  the  com- 
monwealth and  her  creditors^  *  *  We  Iwve 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  no  opposition 
been  manifested  and  its  repeal  not  been  mooted, 
the  bonds  by  this  time  would  have  been  well  nigh 
all  brought  in  to  be  funded  under  its  operation." 
The  vote  at  the  election  of  November,  1879,  stood 
as  follows:  debt  payers,  69,788;  readjusters  77,070. 
7,689  republicans  voted  with  the  debt  payers,  and 
18,426  with  the  readjusters;  a  result  which  showed 
a  large  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
republican  party,  and  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  coming  union.  So-called  republicans,  who 
cared  more  for  victory  than  principle,  made  haste 
to  join  in  a  coalition  which  insured  them  a  place 
on  the  side  of  the  successful  faction,  and  their  de- 
fection swelled  the  readjuster  ranks  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  working  majority  in  the  state.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  1879-80  the  notorious  senate 
bill  No.  176,  impudently  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
store the  public  credit,"  and  known  as  the  Rid- 
dleburger  bill,,  was  passed,  repudiating  over 
$18,000,000  of  the  state  debt.  It  was  promptly 
vetoed  by  Oov.  Holliday.  "I  can  not  put  my 
signature  in  approval  to  this  bill,"  said  he,  in  his 
memorandum.  "I  respectfully  return  it  to  your 
honorable  body  in  which  it  originated,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  which  has 
ever  moved  and  inspired  the  traditions  of  the 
commonwealth  and  made  her  name  so  honored 
among  men."  After  referring  to  the  credit  of  the 
state,  pledged  as  far  back  as  1838,  the  governor 
added:  "no  sooner  was  peace  proclaimed  than  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  her  best  citizens, 
men  of  the  old  regime,  unanimously  reafilrmed 
that  obligation.  This  was  repeated,  in  one  form 
or  another,  not  less  than  four  times."  The  read- 
juster convention  met  July  7, 1880,  with  the  issues 
and  prizes  of  a  national  campaign  before  them. 
They  indorsed  the  vetoed  bill  "as  constituting 
the  extreme  limit  of  legal  and  momi  obligations 
upon  the  part  of  this  commonwealth  to  the  hold- 
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era  of  her  bonds."  Both  readjustera  and  demo- 
crats favored  the  national  nominees  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  were  careful  to  declare  their  be- 
lief that  in  national  politics  only  national  issues 
should  bo  regarded.  An  attempt  at  fusion  was 
made  but  failed,  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  read- 
justera  were  too  grasping  in  their  claims  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoils  in  event  of  success.  The 
futile  negotiations  only  widened  the  breach,  and 
finally  the  national  democratic  committee,  seeing 
that  a  union  was  out  of  the  question,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  this  dickering  with  the  repudiators  was 
likely  to  lose  the  party  votes  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  issued  an  address  late  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  urging  the  democratic  votere  of  Vir- 
ginia to  support  the  ticket  of  the  regulara.  Where- 
upon the  chairman  of  the  readjusters  brought  out 
a  counter  address,  declaring  that  his  faction  were 
striving  for  a  higher  prize  than  "any  abstract 
title  to  democracy,"  viz.,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  their  own  state  in  their  own  way.  The 
election  resulted  a«  follows :  conservative  demo- 
crats ("regulars"),  96,912;  readjustere,  81,679; 
republicans,  84,020.  Meanwhile  the  readjuster 
coalition  had  elected  Oen.  Mahone  to  succeed  R. 
£.  Withera  as  United  States  senator  for  the  six 
yeara  beginning  March  4,  1881.  In  the  national 
senate  the  parties  were  equally  divided,  thirty- 
seven  republicans,  thirty-seven  democrats,  and 
two  independents,  Mahone  of  Virginia,  and  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Ocn.  Mahone  did  not  appear  until  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  when  the  debate  on  the 
organization  of  the  committees  was  at  its  height. 
The  fact  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  proclaimed  himself  an  indepen- 
dent, aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  democratic 
senatora  who  had  counted  upon  him  to  give  them 
a  bare  majority  entitling  their  party  to  the  rights 
of  a  majority  in  making  up  the  senate  commit- 
tees, and  upon  his  appearance  he  was  at  once  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia,  who  accused 
him  of  treachery  and  bad  faith.  Oen.  Mahone 
took  the  floor  in  his  own  defense  and  began  a 
statement  of  his  position.  He  declared  himself  a 
democrat  in  principle,  but  insisted  that  he  did  not 
owe  his  seat  to  the  democratic  party,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  voting  with  the  repub- 
licans in  organizing  the  senate.  Mr.  Davis  voting 
with  the  democrats,  a  tie  was  the  result.  Where- 
upon Vice-President  Arthur  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  favor  of  his  party  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
democratic  senators,  who  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  vice-president  had  no  vote  upon  a  question  of 
organization,  even  in'  a  tie.  Oorham  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  senate,  and  Riddleburger,  the 
readjuster,  sergeant-at-arms ;  a  selection  which 
gave  rise  to  renewed  charges  of  a  "  deal "  between 
Mahone  and  the  republicans.  Their  opponents 
made  desperate  efforts  to  stave  off  the  election  of 
officers  by  all  sorts  of  dilatory  measures,  motions 
to  adjourn,  etc. ;  but  Senator  Davis  then  declared, 
that,  having  voted  for  the  existing  organization  as 
he  had  felt  bound  to  do,  now  that  the  majority, 
though  a  majority  of  but  one,  had  changed,  he 


would  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  to  block  the  boii- 
ness  of  the  senate.  This  decided  the  matter,  and 
the  new  organization  was  completed.  Soon  after 
the  fall  election  of  1880  the  United  States  supreme 
court  decided,  in  January,  1881,  in  the  case  of 
Hartmann  m.  'Oreenhow,  Trcas.,  etc.,  102  U.  3. 
Rep.  ,that  the  Virginia  act  of  187B-6.which  provid- 
ed that  the  state  treasurer  should  retain  as  s  state 
tax  50  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  inter- 
est coupons  on  the  bonds,  funded  and  unfunded, 
could  not  be  applied  to  coupons  separated  from 
bonds  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners,  with- 
out impairing  the  obligation  with  such  bondhold- 
era,  contained  in  the  funding  act  of  1871,  and  the 
contract  with  the  holdera  of  the  coupons  At  the 
readjuster  convention,  June  3  and  3,  1881,  the 
Riddleburger  bill  was  again  indorsed,  and  Hr. 
Cameron  nominated  for  governor.  The  second 
place  on  the  ticket  was  given  to  Jno.  F.  Lewis, 
who  at  the  time  was  chairman  of  the  republican 
state  central  committee.  The  republican  com- 
mittee at  once  convened,  deposed  Lewis  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  2,  and  elected  Gen.  W.  C.  Wickham  in 
his  stead.  Lewis  protested,  and  a  struggle  «t 
once  began  between  those  who  favored  the  coali- 
tion with  the  readjusters  and  the  "straight out" 
republicans.  Both  factions  adopted  platfoims, 
the  former  declaring  their  reasons  for  allying 
themselves  to  the  readjuster,  or,  as  they  call«l  it. 
the  "  liberal "  party,  in  opposition  to  the  conserva- 
tive democrats  whom  they  dubbed  "bourbons." 
Their  manifesto  upon  the  bond  issue  was  as  fol- 
lows. "4.  •  *  Abating  no  part  of  our  deter- 
mfaiation  to  deal  justly  with  all  the  creditors  of 
Virginia,  and  to  labor  to  pay  every  dollar  she  hon- 
estly owes  her  creditora,  we  deem  it  inexpedient 
and  unwise  to  make  separate  nominations  for  state 
officers,  and  we  declare  in  favor  of  hearty  co-oper- 
ation with  all  other  citizens  who  support  the  can- 
didates nominated  by  the  anti-bourbon  or  liboal 
convention  of  June  2  and  8,  1881."  The  regular 
republicans,  or ' '  straight  outs, "  also  held  a  conven- 
tion and  put  in  nomination  a  separate  ticket,  with 
Gen.  Wickham  at  the  head.  This  was  thdr  bond 
plank:  "8.  That  the  republican  party  of  Virginia 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  redeem  the  state  from  the 
discredit  that  now  hangs  over  her  in  r^aid  to  her 
just  obligations."  On  Aug.  4  the  conservative 
democrats  convened,  denounced  repudiation,  and 
nominatedforgovemor  Jno. W.Daniel.  The  read- 
justere' fusion  elected  their  candidates,  Cameron 
and  Lewis,  and  a  majority  of  the  state  le^ature. 
At  the  election  for  United  States  senator  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Johnson  in  1888,  the  readjusters  carried 
their  candidate,  H.  H.  Riddleburger,  the  antbor 
of  the  repudiation  act,  and  with  a  working  major- 
ity of  six  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  schemes  for  repudiating 
the  state  debt  by  enacting  the  measures  commonly 
known  as  "coupon-killers."  The  first  of  these 
laws,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the 
commonwealth  and  the  holdera  of  her  securities," 
(passed  Jan.  14, 1882),  provided,  under  the  plea  of 
protecting  the  state  against  forged  and  spurious 
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coupons,  that  no  coupons  should  be  received  b^ 
the  tax  collectors  In  payment  for  dues  to  the  state 
until  tested  by  a  legal  tribunal.    In  other  words, 
it  required  the  receiving  officer  to  whom  coupons 
should  be  tendered  under  the  act  of  1871,  for  taxes 
or  dues  to  the  state,  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  same 
as  "  held  for  identification,"  and  then  to  SoUect 
the  taxes  in  legal  tender,  coin,  or  national  bank 
notes.     He  was  then  to  mark  the  coupons  so  sur- 
rendered and  deliver  them  to  the  court, with  which 
the  tax  iMiyer  might  file  a  petition  to  prove  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  securities,  and  if  successful  in  his 
law  suit  have  his  money  refunded  I    The  other  act 
practically  refused  mandamiu  in  tax  cases.    The 
constitutionality  of  these  enactments  was  at  once 
put  to  the  test.    In  March,  1883,  Andrew  Antoni 
tendered  for  taxes  a  coupon  of  1871,  and  on  the 
collectors'  refusal  to  accept  it  as  payment,  applied 
to  the  state  court  for  a  mandamtts.    The  court 
'divided  equally  on  the  law  of  1882;  and,  on  appeal, 
the  Uniteid  States  supreme  court,  Chief  Justice 
Waite    delivering    the   majority   opinion,    held 
<March,  1888)  that  the  state  was  bound  to  accept 
these  coupons  as  already  lud  down  in  Hartmann 
««.  Oreenhow,  (mpra),  but  declared,  as  the  su- 
preme court  had  also  held  in  Hoffman  vs.  Quincy, 
4  Wall.,  553,  that  so  long  as  the  state  legislature 
did  not  impair  any  substantial  contract  it  could 
change  the  form  of  the  remedy,  and  that  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  state  court  for  adjudication  upon 
the  validity  of  the  coupon  left  to  the  creditor  an 
adequate  remedy.     ' '  No  attempt  has  been  made," 
said  Chief  Justice  Waite,  "to  fix  definitely  the 
line  between  alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are 
deemed  to  be  legitimate,  and  those  which,  under 
the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy,  impair  sub- 
stantial rights.    *    *    In  all  such  cases  the  ques- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  one  of  reasonableness, 
and  of  that  the  legislature  is  primarily  the  judge." 
After  rehearsing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1882, 
and  the  steps  which  a  tax  payer  had  to  take  to 
enforce  his  ri^ts,  the  chief  justice  said:  "It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  coupons  have  been  refused 
for  the  taxes,  if  full  payment  of  the  amount  that 
they  call  for  is  actually  made  in  money. .  A  rem- 
edy, therefore,  which  is  ample  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  payment  of  the  money,  is  ample  for  all  the 
ptu-poses  of  the  contract.     That  we  think  is  given 
by  the  act  of  1882  in  both  forms  of  proceeding." 
The  court  took  especial  pains  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  the  collector  might  not  be 
held  responsible  in  damages  if  he  attempted  to 
■collect  after  refusing  to  accept  the  coupons.    ' '  We 
decide  only  tiie  question  which  is  actually  before 
OS," — ^plainly  intimating  that  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  collector  to  levy  after  such  tender  and 
fefnsal  would  render  him  liable.     This  reasoning, 
which  to  many  seems  rather  specious,  was  not 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Field.    "  No 
greater  calamity,"  said  the  former  in  his  dissen^ 
ing  opinion,  "could,  in  my  judgment,  befall  the 
country  than  the  general  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  not  a  constitutional  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts  to  embarrass  their  enforce- 


ment with  onerous  and  destructive  conditions,  and 
thus  to  evade  the  performance  of  them." — The 
people  of  the  defaulting  states  have  not  always 
relied  solely  upon  an  appeal  to  popular  vote,  legis- 
lative enactment  or  judicial  decision  for  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  payment  of  their  honest 
debts.  Voters  have  been  coerced,  by  threats  of 
heavy  taxation,  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the 
schemes  of  the  readjuster  and  the  repudiator.  In 
more  than  one  state  judges  have  lost  their  seats 
upon  the  bench  because  their  decisions  in  favor  of 
state  honesty  have  given  offense  to  the  popular 
demand;  and  even  force  has  been  resorted  to  in 
some  communities  where  the  heavy  interest  tax 
has  threatened  a  serious  burden.  In  one  county 
of  Missouri,  against  which  an  interest  judgment 
had  been  obtained,  and  numdamut  to  compel  the 
levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  secured,  an  organized 
mob  seized  the  books  and  expunged  the  levy.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  decisions  already  noted, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land, 
the  defaulting  commonwealths  have  matters  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands.  Under  the  11th  amend- 
ment no  power  can  legally  coerce  a  state  to  keep 
its  solemn  pledge.  Whether  a  sense  of  national 
dishonor  will  ever  prove  strong  enough  to  demand 
and  secure  the  repeal  of  that  provision,  is  a  thing 
of  doubtful  surmise.  But  while  that  inhibition 
stands,  a  sovereign  state  possesses  the  royal  right 
of  snapping  its  fingers  in  its  creditor's  facei  To 
the  creditor  no  remedy  is  left  save  to  rely  upon 
the  innate  honesty  of  the  people,  and  to  wait  for 
the  slow  revival  of  a  healthy  and  honest  public 
opinion.  Hope  of  such  in  some  communities  rests, 
it  must  be  admitted,  upon  but  slight  foundation. 
Gborge  Walton  Oreeh. 

BESIONATION.  Applied  to  an  office  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  proper  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  this  term  is,  the  relinquish- 
ment— and  the  return  by  a  formal  act — of  all 
claim  to  the  position  of  honor  or  trust  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  individual  to  the  power 
which  originally  bestowed  it,  or  to  its  agent  accred- 
ited by  law  to  receive  such  formal  surrender.  The 
highest  office  known  to  the  American  system  is 
that  of  president.  The  selection  of  president  is 
by  the  ballots  of  electors  (electoral  college),  who 
are  themselves  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  people  of 
the  various  states  of  the  Union.  The  next  highest 
office  is  that  of  vice-president,  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  president, 
and  who,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability  of  the  president  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  becomes  president. — Now, 
with  respect  to  the  resignation  of  these  two  impor- 
tant offices,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  151)  that  the  only  evidence  of  a 
refusal  to  accept  or  of  a  resignation  of  the  office 
of  president  or  vice-president  shall  be  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  person  refusing  to  accept  or  resign- 
ing, OS  the  case  may  be,  and  delivered  into  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    In  case  of  the 
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Temoya],  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both 
the  president  and  vice-president,  the  president  of 
the  senate,  or,  if  there  be  none,  then  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  time  being, 
shall  act  as  president  until  the  disability  is  re- 
moved or  a  president  is  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  of  law.  —  Each  state  is  entitled  to  a 
representation  of  two  senators  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  6tate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  the  laws  of  congress,  and  those 
of  the  state  enacted  for  that  purpose.  In  case  of 
the  resignation  of  a  United  States  senator  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  the  execu- 
tive of  such  state  is  empowered  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occurring,  by  making 
a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall 'then  fill  such  va- 
cancy by  the  election  of  a  successor. —  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive  of  a  statQ  from  which  a  sen- 
ator has  been  chosen,  to  certify  his  election,  under 
the  seal  of  the  slat«,  to  the  president  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  it  is  likewise  the  duty 
of  the  executive  when  vacancies  happen  in  the 
representation  of  his  state  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  shall  notify  the  legislature 
that  such  vacancy  exists,  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
that  the  resignation  of  a  senator  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  executive  of  such  state  as  he  has 
represented  in  the  United  States  senate.  —  The 
constitution  also  provides  that  when  vacancies 
occur  in  the  representation  of  any  state,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  flu  such  vacancies;  therefore  when  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  any  state  resigns  bis 
seat  in  that  body,  his  resignation  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  governor  of  his  state,  who  will 
therebpon  issue  his  writ  ordering  an  election  in 
such  district  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation.  But  the  governor  of  a  state  has  no 
authority  to  appoint  a  member  temporarily  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  state's  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  he  is  eitnpowered  by 
the  constitution  to  do  when,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  vacancy  exists  in  the  senate. — 
Should  a  member  of  the  cabinet  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  department  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  president,  the  resignation  of  such 
officer  must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment, and  who,  at  his  early  convenience, 
will  appoint  his  successor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  Until  bis  successor  is 
appointed,  the  duties  of  the  offlce  are  performed 
by  the  assistant  secretary  or  assistant  head  of  the 
department. —  Sometimes  a  president  calls  for  the 
resignation  of  a  single  member  of  his  cabinet  when 
displeased  with  his  course,  or,  upon  a  change  of 
policy  or  for  other  cause,  he  may  require  the  res- 
ignation of  ail  the  members  of  his  cabinet;  and 
it  is  usual  for  each  member  of  the  cabinet  to  ten- 
der his  resignation  to  the  president,  to  take  effect 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office;  and  like- 
wise all  members  of  the  cabinet  of  a  deceased 


president  tender  their  resignations  as  snch  to  the 
vice-president  on  his  assuming  the  duties  of  pres- 
ident. —  Whenever  the  heads  of  bureaus  or  the 
subordinates  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments resign  their  offices,  if  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  heads  of  such  departments,  their 
letters  of  resignation  will  be  addressed  to  such 
heads  of  departments;  but  if  their  appointment 
proceeds  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  letter  of  resignation  must  be  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  resignation 
of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  come  under  this  rule.  —  Whenever 
the  governor  of  a  state  resigns  his  position  as 
such,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
office  for  Uie  residue  of  the  term  devolve  upon  the 
lieutenant  governor.  In  case  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor should  resign  also,  or  become  incapable, 
from  any  other  cause,  of  performing  the  duties 
pf  the  office,  the  president  of  the  state  senate  will 
act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  or  the 
disability  removed.  And  if  the  president  of  the 
senate,  from  any  of  the  above-named  causes,  be- 
comes incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor, the  same  will  then  devolve  upon  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  —  If  the  offlce  of 
auditor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
other  state  officer,  becomes  vacant  by  reason  of 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  laws  of  the  states 
generally  authorize  the  governor  to  fill  the  same 
temporarily  until  successors  are  elected  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  —  Whenever 
members  of  either  branch  of  the  state  legislature 
resign  their  positions  as  such,  the  executive  of  the 
state  will  immediately  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  the  vacancies  thus  created,  and  the  person 
thus  resigning  must  direct  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  will,  upon  thi» 
notification,  proceed  as  directed  by  law.  —  When- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  offlce  of  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  by  it*- 
son  of  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  duties  and 
powers  of  his  offlce  will  devolve  upon  the  associ- 
ate justice  who  is  first  in  precedence,  until  anoth- 
er chief  justice  is  appomted  and  duly  qualified. 
This  provision  applies  to  every  associate  justice 
who  succeeds  to  the  offlce  of  chief  justice.— 
Should  a  judge  of  a  United  States  circuit  court 
resign  his  position  as  such,  the  court  for  that  cir- 
cuit may  be  held  by  the  circuit  justice  or  by  the 
district  judge  of  that  district,  sitting  alone,  or  by 
the  two  sitting  together;  but  a  district  judge  thu» 
sitting  can  not  give  a  vote  in  any  case  of  appeal 
or  error  from  hia  own  decision  :  ProMed,  That 
such  a  cause  may,  by  the  consent  of  parties,  be 
heard  and  disposed  of  by  him  when  holding  a 
circuit  court,  sitting  alone.  When  sitting  with 
the  justice  of  the  circuit,  the  judgment  or  decree 
in  such  cases  must  be  rendered  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  justice,  -r  If.  by  rea- 
son of  resignation  or  otherwise,  no  justice  is  allot- 
ted to  a  circuit,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supren* 
court  may  request  the  justice  of  another  circuit 
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to  preside  at  the  court  to  be  held  therein,  and  ez- 
carcise  all  the  powers  connected  therewith,  until  a 
justice  is   allotted  to  such  circuit.  —  When  the 
ofBce  of  judge  of  any  district  court  becomes  va- 
cant, by  reason  of  resignation  or  otherwise,  all 
process,  pleadings  and  proceedings  pending  before 
such  court  must  be  continued  until  the  next  stated 
term  aftf r  the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
bis  successor.    But  when  the  office  is  vacant  in 
any  district  of  a  state  containing  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts, the  judge  of  the  other  or  of  either  of  the 
other  districts  may  hold  the  said  district  court, 
and  all  proceedings  before  him  will  have  the  same 
effect  and  validity  as  if  done  by  or  before  a'judge 
appointed  by  such  district.  —  Section  714  of  the 
Revised    Statutes  provides  that,  whenever  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  resigns 
his  oflSce,  after  having  held  his  commission  as 
such  at  least  ten  years,  and  having  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  he  shall,  during  the  residue 
of  his  natural  life,  receive  the  same  salary  which 
was  by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  res- 
ignation. —  Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  of- 
fice of  judges  of  ptate  courts  by  resignation  or  oth- 
erwise, and  such  offices  are  elective,  such  vacan- 
cies must  be  filled  by  an  election;  but  generally, 
when  the  unexpired  term  does  not  exceed  one 
year,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  an  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  to  whom  the  letter  of 
resignation  is  addressed,  and  by  whom  all  judi- 
cial ofiScers  are  commissioned.  —  With  respect  to 
the  resignation  of  officers  of  the  army,  the  law 
provides  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  by  res- 
ignation or  otherwise,  in  the  office  of  general  or 
lieutenant  general,  such  office  shall  cease,  and  all 
enactments  creating  or   regulating  such  offices 
shaU,  respectlTely,  be  held  to  be  repealed.  —  The 
laws  further  provide  that  no  officer  of  the  army 
shall  hold  any  civil  office,  whether  by  election  or 
appointment,  and  every  such  officer  who  accepts 
or  exercises  the  functions  of  a  civil  office,  shall 
thereby  cease  to  be  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  bis 
commission  shall  be  vacated,  the  same  as  if  he  had 
leagued  from  the  service.    Also,  that  any  officer 
of  the  army  who  accepts  or  holds  any  appoint- 
ment in. the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  the 
gnvemment'.  shall  be  considered  as  having  resigned 
his  place  in  the  army,  and  it  shall  be  filled  as  a  va- 
cancy. — Article  49,  of  the  Articles  of  War,  pro- 
vides that  any  officer  who,  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  quits  his  post  or  proper  duties  with- 
out leave,  and  with  intent  to  remain  permanently 
absent  therefrom,  prior  to  due  notice  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  and  punished  as 
a  deserter. —  With  respect  to  the  resignation  of  of- 
ficers in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
law  provides  that  vacancies  occuring  in  the  grades 
of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  not  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  in  any  other  manner;  and  that  when 
the  offices  of  said  grade  shall  become  vacant,  either 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  grade  itself  shall 
cease  to  exist,  rr-  The  laws  further  provide,  that 
if  any  officer  of  the  navy  accepts  or  holds  an  ap- 
pointinent  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  .of 


the  United  States,  he  shall  be  considered  as  having 
resigned  his  place  in  the  navy,  and  it  shall  be 
filled  as  a  vacancy.  Also,  that  no  officer  of  the 
navy  who  has  been  dismissed  by  the  sentence  of 
a  court  martial,  or  suffered  to  resign  in  order  to 
escape  such  dismissal,  shall  ever  again  become  an 
officer  of  the  navy.  — Article  10,  of  section  1624, 
Rev.  Stat.,  relating  to  the  government  of  the  navy, 
provides  that  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
navy  or  marine  corps,  who,  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  quits  his  post  or  proper  duties  with- 
out leave,  and  with  intent  to  remain  permanent- 
ly absent  therefrom,  prior  to  due  notice  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  resignation,  shall  be  deemed 
and  punished  as  a  deserter. 

JSO.   W.   CXiAUFITT. 


BESTRICTITE 

in  U.  8.  History.) 


SYSTEM.    (See  Emb&boo, 


RETCBNINCl  B0ABD8  (js  U.  S.  Hutobt). 
There  is  an  infinite  diversity  in  the  laws  of  the 
different  fltates  which  regulate  the  declaration  of 
the  results  of  popular  elections;  but  they  may  be 
very  roughly  grouped  under  three  classes.  1. 
The  returns  of  elections  for  governor  and  other 
state  officers  are  generally  sent  to  tlie  secretary 
of  state.  In  some  states  they  are  sent  by  him  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislature,  to  be 
opened  and  canvassed  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
houses;  in  others  they  are  canvassed  and  declared 
by  the  persons  holding  certain  designated  state 
offices.  These  latter  are  canvassing  boards;  and 
their  powers  are  thus  summed  up  by  Cooley,  as 
cited  below:  they  "act  for  the  most  part  minis- 
terially only,  and  are  not  vested  with  judicial 
powers  t*  correct  errors  and  mistakes  that  may 
have  occurred  with  any  officer  who  preceded 
them  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  connected 
with  the  election,  or  to  pass  upon  any  disputed 
fact  which  may  decide  the  result. "  Nevertheless, 
some  correction  is  always  done,  the  extent  and 
importance  of  it  varying  in  different  states,  and 
sometimes  according  to  party  necessity.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  difficulty  of  1879  in  Maine  (see 
that  state)  arose  from  the  partisan  application  by 
the  canvassing  board  of  varying  state  precedents 
in.  the  correction  of  errors  or  the  refusal  to  corr 
rect  them.  2.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  returns  usually  go  at  first  to  the  secre- 
tary of  stale,  though  sometimes  to  a  canvassing 
board  or  directly  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
two  houses.  Contests,  however,  are  decided  by 
the  houses  themselves.  8.  In  the  case  of  other 
state  and  local  officers,  contested  returns  are  gen- 
erally settled  by  the  courts,  either  by  statute  or  by 
the  issue  and  decision  of  common  law  writs  in  the 
nature  of  quo  warranto.  4.  In  the  mixed  case 
of  presidential  electors,  appointed  "in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  direct,"  but 
acting  in  a  national  capacity,  the  final  and  abso- 
lute decision  of  contests  properly  belongs  to  the 
State  also  (see  Pennbtlvania),  with  a  general 
power  in  congress  to  make  rules  for  the  authen-. 
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tication  of  the  state's  decision.  Congress,  how- 
ever, has  never  done  its  duty  in  the  premises,  but 
has  reserved  to  itself  a  special  power  to  decide 
arbitrarily' upon  special  cases  of  contested  elec- 
tions of  electors.  (See  Electosb.) —  The  circum- 
stances of  the  reconstructed  state  governments  of 
the  southern  states  after  the  rebellion  (see  Recon- 
8TBUCTION,  III.)  were  peculiar.  The  voting  ma- 
jority had  been  made  ignorant,  timid,  poor  and 
debased  by  a  system  of  hereditary  slavery;  the 
minority,  whether  voting  or  disfranchised,  was 
embittered  by  defeat,  by  a  rankling  sense  of  in- 
justice, and  by  a  hatred  of  negro  rule.  What 
was  to  prevent  the  minority,  by  organized  or 
spontaneous  fraud  or  violence,  from  ousting  the 
majority  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  which  had 
reversed  their  positions  should  be  withdrawn? 
The  first  effort  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  inter- 
position of  returning  boards  may  be  found  in  the 
Arlcunmui  constitution  of  1868.  Hitherto  the  X0- 
turns  of  elections  to  ratify  or  reject  a  state  con- 
stitution had  always  been  made  to  one  or  more 
of  the  old  state  officers,  with  only  ministerial 
power,  that  is,  power  to  compile,  count  and  de- 
clare the  results  sent  them  by  election  officers. 
The  Arkansas  constitution  designated  three  pri- 
vate persons  by  name  as  returning  officers,  with 
judicial  powers.  They  were  to  receive  returns 
from  the  judges  of  election,  to  compile  and  count 
them,  to  reject  all  fraudulent  or  illegal  votes,  and 
in  case  of  fraud,  fear,  violence,  improper  influ- 
ence or  restraint,  to  set  aside  the  whole  election 
and  order  a  new  one,  or  to  reject  or  correct  the 
result  in  any  county  or  precinct.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  constitution  of  the  same  state  in  1874, 
while  naming  three  returning  officers,  gave  them 
no  judicial  powers.  —  In  Florida,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  returning  boards  with  judicial 
powers  were  established  by  the  reconstructed  state 
governments  by  statute.  In  all  three  states  the 
power  to  do  so  was  claimed  under  very  simUar 
clauses  in  the  state  constitution:  in  Florida,  that 
"laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  elections,  and 
prohibiting  undue  influence  thereon  from  power, 
bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice";  in 
Louisiana,  that  "the  privilege  of  free  suffrage 
shall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections, 
and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  thereon  from  bribery,  tumult,  or 
Other  improper  practice  ";  in  South  Carolina,  that 
"  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  protected  by  laws 
regulating  elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  ade- 
quate penalties,  all  undue  influences  from  power, 
bribery,  tumult,  or  improper  conduct."  Outside 
of  these  clauses  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
by  which  the  powers  given  to  the  returning  boards 
can' be  defended;  and  the  clauses  specified  seem 
to  be  plainly  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the 
elections  themselves,  and  not  to  empower  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  departments  to  assume  judicial 
functions  in  counting  the  results  of  the  elections. 
And,  as  one  of  the  members -of  the  electoral  com- 
mission commented  on  the  Louisiana  provision 
as  a  novelty  in  state  constitutions,  it  may  be  well 


to  note  that  in  Florida  since  18S8,  and  in  Louis- 
iana since  1813,  these  same  provisions,  iptutmit 
nerbit,  had  been  inserted  in  all  their  state  constitu- 
tions; but  no  one,  until  1868-72,  supposed  that  they 
authorized  the  creation  of  returning  boards,  with 
judicial  powers,  by  the  state  legislatures.    Indeed, 
such  assumption  is  impliedly  forbidden  by  the 
constitution  of  every  state,  and  expressly  forbid- 
den in  most  of  them,  aa  it  is  in  Florida  and  South 
Carolina:  "  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  no  person  or  persons  exercising  the 
functions  of  one  of  said  departments  shall  assume 
or  discharge  the  duties  of  any  other."    In  Louis- 
iana, also,  it  is  provided  that  "  no  judicial  powers, 
except  ascommitting-magistrates  in  criminal  cases, 
shall  be  conferred  on  any  officers  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  this  title  [judges  of  various  grades]." 
The  powers  given  to  a  returning  board,  in  state 
elections,  seem  to  have  been  absolute  usurpations 
>  by  the  legislature:  a  violent  revolution,  to  be  re- 
slated  by  the  individual  just  so  far  as  he  should 
choose  to  risk  his  personal  safety.     But,  in  the 
matter  of   presidential   electors,    in  which  the 
countiy  at  large'  was  most  interested  in  1876-7, 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  constitute  returning 
boards  with  judicial  powers  rests  on  an  entirely 
different  basis,  distinct  from  and  higher  than  the 
state  constitution  itself.    The  national  constitu- 
tion directs  the  appointment  of  the  electors  of  a 
state  to  be  "in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct."    The  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture over  the  manner  of  appointment  is  thus  ab- 
solute, and  can  not  be  restrained  or  abridged  either 
by  the  state  constitution  or  by  congress.    If  the 
state  constitution  should  expressly  prohibit  return- 
ing boards  in  the  case  of  presidential  electors,  the 
prohibition  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
legislature.    The  distinction  is  essential.    It  will 
explain  why  the  Hayes  administration  in  1677 
abandoned  the  defense  of  the  state  governments 
which  were  the  creatures  of  the  returning  Iwards; 
and  will  show  the  sophistry  of  the  plausible  asser- 
tion that  the  administration  had  thereby  impesched 
its  own  title.  —  The  Florida  act  of  Feb.  27, 1872, 
constituted  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
general,  and  the  comptroller,  or  any  t\ro  of  them 
with  any  other  member  of  the  state  cabinet  desig- 
nated by  them,  a  board  to  canvass  returns  of  state 
elections,  and  elections  for  presidential  electors, 
and   to  determine  and  declare  who  have  been 
elected.     "If  any  returns  are  so  irregular,  false 
or  fraudulent  that  the  board  can  not  determin« 
the  true  vote,  they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not 
include  such  returns  in  their  determination  and 
declaration."    In  Louisiana  (see  that  state)  tberr 
was  a  continuous  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true 
returning  board;   but  the  final  act  of  Nov.  20. 
1872,  constituted  "five  persons,  to  be  elected  by 
the  senate  from  all  political  parties,"  aboardwitii 
power  "to  make  the  returns  of  all  elections."   A 
majority  of  the  board  was  to  be  a  quorum;  and 
in  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  by  tbe 
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residue  of  the  board.    In  case  of  any  violence  or 
bribety  in  any  precinct,  the  local  election  commis- 
sioners  were  to  certify  the  facts  to  the  returning 
board  through  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  super- 
visors of  registration,  annexing  their  certificate  to 
the  returns,  which  were  to  be  sent  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  election.    Within  ten  days 
after  the  election  the  returning  board  was  to  meet 
in  New  Orleans;  canvass  and  compile  those  re- 
tonu  which  had  no  certificates  of  bribery  or  vio- 
lence annexed;  then  iovestigafte  the  certificates 
'which  had  been  annexed,  taking  evidence  there- 
on, and  sending  for  persons  and  papers;  and  final- 
ly exclude  the  returns  from  any  voting  place,  if 
satisfled  that  the  commissioners'  certificate  was 
correct,  and  announce  the  result.     Their  deter- 
mination was  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
right  to  hold  ofSce,  "  until  set  aside  after  contest 
according  to  law  "    If  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law^  be  granted,  its  provisions,  honestly  executed, 
would   seem  to  be  very  fair.     The  twenty-four 
hours'  limitation  on  the  sending  of  certificates  by 
local  commissioners  would  preclude  any  general 
collusion;  open  trial  of  evidence  would  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  certificates  of  violence; 
and  the  power  of  setting  asade  their  decisions,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  the  case  of  its 
own  niembers  and  by  the  courts  in  the  case  of 
other  officers,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard.    Unfortunately,  we  can  know  little  of  the 
possible  results  of  a  righteous  execution  of  the  law; 
for  the  board  systematically  disobeyed  most  of  its 
provisions,  and  perverted  the  rest.    The  essential 
point  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  limitation  was 
disregarded;  the  secret  sessions  of  the  board  made 
the  taking  of  "  evidence"  a  farce ;  and  by  these 
two  perversions  it  made  both  the  courts  and  the 
l^;islature  so  entirely  its  creatures  as  to  practically 
destroy  any  right  of  appeal.  —  The  South  Carolina 
statute  was  a  combination  of  both  the  preceding. 
Local  canvassers  sent  their  returns  to  the  county 
canvassers,  and  these  to  the  state  returning  board, 
composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer, 
the  comptroller,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  ad- 
jutant general.    These  had  judicial  powers  over 
the  canvass,  except  as  to  the  returns  for  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  which  they  were  to  trans- 
mit to  the  speaker  of  the  house,  to  be  counted  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses.  —  Bitter  complaints 
had  often  been  made  of  the  partisan  and  unfair 
action  of  the  returning  boards,   particularly  in 
Louisiana,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  in 
northern  states,  where  the  boai-ds  were  generally 
eooaidered  in  some  sense  an  antidote  to  southern 
lawlessness  at  elections.    Immediately  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1876  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  result  hinged  on  the  decision  of  the  returning 
boards.  (Oregon  is  not  regarded  here,  since  in  that 
state  the  canvassing  officer,  the  secretary  of  state, 
had  been  given  no  judicial  powers,  either  by  the 
eonstitution  or  by  the  legislature. )    In  Florida  the 
returning  board  consisted  of  Samuel  B.  McLin, 
secretary  of  state,  Clayton  A.  Cowgill,  comptrol- 
ler, and  Wm.  A.  Cocke,  attorney  general;  in  Loui- 


siana, of  J.  Madison  Wells,  T.  C.  Anderson,  L. 
M.  Kenner,  and  G.  Casanave,  all  private  citizens 
except  Wells,  who  was  federal  naval  officer  at 
New  Orleans;  in  South  Carolina,  of  Henry  £. 
Hayne,  secretary  of  state,  F.  L.  Cardozo,  treas- 
urer, Thos.  0.  Dunn,  comptroller,  Wm.  H.  Stone, 
attorney  general,  and  H.  W.  Purvis,  adjutant 
general,  all  colored  except  Dunn  and  Stone.  Nov. 
10,  a  large  number  of  republican  and  democratic 
leaders  in  northern  states,  on  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  and  the  democratic  national  commit- 
tee respectively,  went  to  the  three  disputed  states 
to  watch  the  canvass;  but  they  had  no  concert  of 
action,  and  can  not  really  be  said  to  have  acted  at 
all.  The  boards  met  and  organized  in  South  Car- 
olina Nov.  10,  in  Louisiana  Nov.  16,  and  in  Flor- 
ida Nov.  S7.  In  Louisiana  the  fifth  member  of 
the  board,  Oscar  Arroyo,  a  democrat,  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  resigned  immediately 
after  the  election,  and  the  remaining  four,  all  re- 
publicans, refused  to  fill  his  place.  When  the 
board,  by  its  tenth  rule,  resolved  to  decide  con- 
tests in  secret  session,  the  democrats  protested,  but 
without  success.  •  The  board  also  refused  to  allow 
United  States  supervisors  to  be  present  at  their 
secret  sessions;  to  allow  counsel  for  contestants  to 
inspect  the  counting  of  the  returns;  or  to  count 
the  ballots  of  four  republican  parishes,- on  which 
the  names  of  five  of  the  eight  Hayes  electors  had 
been  forgotten,  only  for  the  three  electors  specified 
on  them.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  board's  de- 
fense of  its  action  in  these  cases,  for  it  assigned  no 
reasons.  Dec.  6,  it  declared  elected  the  republican 
candidates  for  state  officers,  4  republican  and  2 
democratic  congressmen,  19  republicans  and  17 
democrats  in  the  state  senate,  and  71  republicans, 
48  democrats,  and  8  independents  in  the  state 
lower  house.  Its  principal  changes  had  been  made 
by  counting  for  all  the  eight  Hayes  electors  some 
1,200  ballots  bearing  the  names  of  only  three;  and 
by  throwing  out  about  18,000  democratic  and 
2,000  republican  votes,  mainly  in  the  parishes  of 
East  Baton  Rouge,  De  Soto,  East  and  West  Feli- 
ciana, Grant,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Lafourche,  More- 
house, and  Ouachita.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
control  the  board  by  the  state  courts.  —  In  Florida 
the  state  circuit  court  for  Leon  county,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  board,  had  ordered  it  to  canvass 
the  votes  forthwith.  Deci  5,  the  board  declared 
the  popular  vote  on  presidential  electors  to  be 
28,848  republican,  and  22,928  democratic,  a  repub- 
lican majority  of  926;  all  of  Manatee  county,  and 
parts  of  several  other  counties  had  been  rejected 
for  violation  of  election  laws.  Dec.  22,  the  state 
supreme  court  ordered  the  board  to  canvass  the 
votes  for  state  officers  only  from  the  face  of  the 
returns.  What  the  "  face  of  the  returns  "  was,  is 
doubtful.  Both  parties  agree  that,  taking  all  the 
counties  but  one  (Baker),  the  vote  in  the  state  was 
almost  an  exact  tie.  From  Baker  county  two  re- 
turns had  been  sent:  one,  made  up  Nov.  10,  by 
the  county  clerk  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  giving 
the  vote  as  148  republican,  and  238  democratic,  a 
democratic  majority  of  95;  and  another,  made  up 
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Nov.  18,  by  the  county  judge,  sheriff,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  excluding  two  precincts,  and 
giving  the  vote  as  130  republican,  ^d  89  demo- 
cratic, a  republican  majority  of  41.  The  gist  of 
the  difficulty  was  thus  in  the  double  return  from 
Baker  county.  Taking  the  second  return  from 
Baker  county,  and  throwing  out  Clay  county  (164 
democratic  majority),  the  board  reported,  Dec. 
87,  a  republican  majority  of  206  for  electors,  and 
a  democratic  majority  of  195  for  goyernor.  This 
report  the  court  refused  to  receive;  and,  Jan.  1, 
1877,  the  board  at  last  made  returu  in  accordance 
with  the  democratic  claims,  and  the  democratic' 
state  ofScers  were  inaugurated.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  electors  it  was  too  late.  The  Hayes  electors 
had  received  the  governor's  certificate  on  the 
board's  first  return,  had  met  and  voted,.  Dec.  6, 
and  were  now  dead  in  law.  The  Tilden  electors 
had  met  and  voted  the  same  day,  on  a  certificate 
given  by  a  single  member  of  the  board.  Jan.  17, 
1877,  the  new  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  new  state  officers  to  .canvass  the  returns  for 
1876.  This  they  did,  and  declared  the  Tilden 
electors  successful;  but  the  electoral  commission 
decided  this  action  to  be  entirely  ex  post  facto,  and 
void.  —  In  South  Carolina  the  state  supreme  court 
ordered  .the  board  to  exercise  no  judicial  functions 
in  the  state  count,  Nov.  17,  and  in  the  presidential 
count,  Nov.  33;  but  on  the  same  day  that  the  lat- 
ter action  was  taken,  the  board  gave  certificates 
to  the  republican  electors  and  state  officers,  and 
adjourned  gine  dip.  They  were,  arrested  for  con- 
tempt, but  released  by  the  federal  circuit  court  on 
habtai  corpus.  —  Inljouisiana  and  South  Carolina 
new  election  laws  were  at  once  passed  by  the  new. 
democratic  legislatures,  under  which  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  returning  boards  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off.  The  same  result  had  almost  been 
reached  in  Florida  by  the  supreme  court's  con- 
struction of  the  board's  powers ;  but  in  1878  the 
board  (now  democratic)  again  threw  out  two  coun- 
ties for  informality.  The  state  supreme  court 
again  decided  against  the  board.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  in  future  that  Judge  Cooiey's  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  a  canvassing  board,  hereto- 
fore cited,  will  be  followed  by  all  American  courts; 
and  that  any  attempt  by  a  state  legislature  to  give 
such  a  board  judicial  functions,  without  a  plain 
authorization  of  the  act  by  the  state  constitution, 
will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.  —  For  further  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  votes  of  the  presidential  electors,  see  Elec- 
toral Commission  ;  Disputed  Eisctionb,  IV. 
See  constitutions  of  the  states  referred  to  in  Poore's 
Federal  and  State  ConttUutumt;  summary  of  pro- 
visions for  election  returns  in  the  various  states,  3 
Hough's  American  Gontt&utUmt,  758;  authorities 
under  Electoral  Commission;  Cooiey's  Comti- 
tuUonal  lAmiUUUms,  3d  edit.,  734,  and  law  author- 
ities there  cited;  Loumatia  Bet.  Stat.,  96  (act  of 
Nov.  20,  1873);  35  Louitiana  Annual  Bep.,  14, 
368,  267;  16  Florida  Beportt,  17;  and  later  author- 
ities under  LoniBiANA. 

Alexahoer  Johbston. 


BETENUE,  PaUle.  Finance  is  declared  by 
Bcntbam  to  be  "an  append  and  inseparable  ac- 
companiment of  political  economy."  Economists 
are,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  regarding 
the  closeness  and  the  legitimacy  of  this  connec- 
tion. Joseph  Gamier  remarks,  that  certain  writers 
of  general,  treatises  on  political  economy  have  not 
even  touched  the  subject:  Malthus,  Skarbek,  Se- 
nior, and  James  Mill.  Others  have  only  dealt 
with  it  in  a  highly  summary  manner  :  Sismondi. 
Rossi,  Storch,  Cherbuliez,  Courcelle-Seneuil  and 
Stuart  Mill,  while  treating  the  subject  very  briefly, 
have  yet  pointed  out  and  discussed  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  finance.  Adam  Smith,  con- 
tinues M.  Gamier,  devoted  to  this  subject  ^  fourth 
of  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  J.  B.  Say  has  given 
a  like  proportion  of  his  "  Treatise  "  and  of  his 
"  Course"  in  political  economy  to  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  public  consumption  of  wealth.  He 
did  not,  however,  examine,  as  Smith  had  done, 
the  different  kinds  of  taxes.  Ricardo  has  entitled 
his  chief  work,  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Taxation";  but  that  which  relates  to 
finance,  proper,  occupies  no  more  than  a  fourth 
pf  his  work.  McCulloch  has  not  treated  of  finan- 
cial questions  in  his  political  economy,  hut  has 
discussed  them  in  a  separate  treatise,  giving  to 
them  a  very  full  consideration.  .  Rao  has,  like^^ise, 
treated  separately  that  which  M.  Gamier  calls 
"this,  important  branch  of  political  e^nomy." 
r—  The  causes  which  have  thus  led  to  the  ezdu- 
sion  of  flnahce  from  formal  treatise^  on  political 
economy,'  or  to  its  very  slight  and  partial  recogni- 
tion therein,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  frequent  classification  of  the 
subject,  the  revenue  of  the  state  falls  into  that 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  "departments  "  of  polit- 
ical economy,  which  is  known  as  "  consumption." 
The  tendency  of  the  writers  of  the  present  and 
of  the  last  generation  has  been  to  omit  all  consid- 
eration of  the  consumption  of  wealth,  whether  ss 
to  its  objects  oe  as  to  its  effects.  Secondly,  The 
revenue  of  the  state  falls  outside  the  sphere  of 
contract,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
omitting  to  take  note  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
school  of  writers  who  make  political  economy  to 
be  purely  "  the  science  of  exchanges."  As  Dr. 
Sturtevant  remarks,  "The  wages  of  government 
are  not  determined  by  economic  laws;  it  receives  j 
whatever  it  demands.  In  some  cases  it  takes  the  i 
position  of  a  partner,  and  accepts  for  its  compen- 
sation a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits;  but 
that  share  is  not  determined  by  an  agreonent 
between  the  partners,  but  by  the  wi)l  of  this  one 
partner."  Thirdly,  and.  chiefly,  consideratiooi 
purely  political  always  enter  in  a  great  degree, 
and  often  in  a  controlling  degree,  into  the  de- 
cision of  questions  relating  to  the  collection  of 
public  revenue.  The  statesman,  as  financier,  may 
legitimately  ask,  not  which  ia  the  best  tax,  or  the 
most  economical  mode  of  assessment^  but  which 
is  the  most  politic.  He  not  only  may,  he  must, 
consult  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  people.  He 
must  consider  the  times  and  the  circumstances. 
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quite  as  hcedfully  as  he  does  the  normal  operation 
of  economic  laws.    Even  the  special  race-quality 
imparted  by  descent  must  be  respected  in  the  col- 
lection of  public  revenue.     "  A  land  tax,"  wrote 
Sir  James   Steuart,  in  the  last  century,  "ezoites 
the  indignation  of  a  Frenchman;  an  excise  that 
oC  an  Englishman."    Thomas  JeSerson  observed 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  portions  of  this 
country,  in  his  day.-    "  In  most  of  the  middle  and 
KKithem  states,"  he  says,  "  some  land  tax  is  now 
paid  into  the  state  treasury;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
the  lands  have  been  classed  and  valued,  and  the 
tax  is  assessed  according  to  that  valuation.    In 
these,  an  excise  is  most  odious.    In  the  eastern 
states  land  taxes  are  odious;  excises,  less  unpopu- 
lar."—  li.  de  Parieu,  in  his  monumental  work  on 
"  Taxation,"  thus  expresses  a  striking  character- 
istic  difference  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Ijatin  nations  in  enduring  taxes  on  property  apd 
income  :   "  While  countries  inhabited  by  the  pure 
Qennanic  race,  or  by  its  principal  branches,  Ger- 
many,   Scandinavia,  Great   Britain   and  North 
America,  support  almost  universally  taxes  of  this 
kind,  tbe  financial  history  of  the  Neo-Latin  peo- 
ples has  made  us  acquainted  with  but  a  small 
number  of   isolated  applications,  .temporary  or 
abortive,  of  such  a  rule  of  contribution.     Even  in 
Switzerland,  a  country  of  mixed  race,  the  field  of 
general  taxes  upon  property  and  income  appears, 
with  tbe  exception  of  Geneva,  to  be  confined  with- 
in the  frontiers  which  circumscribe  the  German 
nee  and  language.     This  difference  of  moral 
aptitude  in  relation  to  the  taxes  under  discussion, 
which  appears  in  comparison  of  the  Germanic  and 
the  Latin  races,  whether  from  history  or  from 
contemporary  statistics,  long  since  attracted  tbe 
ittention  of  certain  Italian  publicists.     Machia- 
velli,  Botero  and  Braggia  have  mentioned  German 
customs  in  this  regard  as  exceptional.    *  .  *    That 
which  characterizes  the  methods  of  applying  gen- 
eral taxes  to  property  and  income,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty,*  patience,  and 
even  of  spontaneity,!  among  the  tax  payers.    "  Is 
it  not,"  continues  M.  de  Parieu,  "easy  to  under- 
stand that,  following  the  analogy  of  individuals, 
some  nations  may  present,  relatively  to  others, 
the  character  of  greater  sincerity,  of  a  greater 
disposition  spontaneously  to  burden  themselves, 
and  of  a  greater  patience  when  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  right  object?    Is  it  inconsistent  with 
our  observation  of   manners  and  morals  to  ac- 
knowledge that  certain  populations  possess,  with 
a  temperament  more  cold,  a  stronger  infusion  of 
that  natural  sense  of  justice,  so  necessary  in  the 

*  SettttseMttmtfft  XV*  U.  Bso;  aelf-tazation,  an  Engllah- 
mtn  wonld  aaj,  aocoiding  to  tbe  analogy  ot  "  self-govem- 
ment" 

t  la  addition  to  tbe  facta  of  aelf-aeseHment,  folly  attested 
aa  ooconing  in  Oenera,  Bremen  and  Holland,  muat  be  placed 
to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  morality  of  tbe  Qennanio  peoples,  tboas 
Toy  nmnerofu  acta  of  restitntlona  to  tbe  treasury,  irblcb 
formwbat  la  in  England  tenned  "conscience  money."  In 
Trance  the  yield  of  reparations  of  tbls  sort,  tbongb  on  tbe 
iacrean,  baa  sever  been  laige. 


application  of  an  income  tax  equally  among  the 
contributors  summoned  to  declare  their  fortunes, 
and  among  the  assessors  charged  with  supervising 
and  correcting  these  declarations?  I  could  not," 
he  coiicludes,  "assert  that  there  is  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  more  of  authority  or  of  liberty  than 
among  the  Neo-Latin  peoples.  What  seems  cer 
tain  is,  that  authority  and  liberty  are  there  dis- 
tributed and  understood  in  a  different  maimer. 
The  Germanic  peoples  appear  to  accept  more  easily 
than  do  the  Neo-Latins,  authority  coming  close  to 
the  individual,  at  the  hearth  of  the  family,  in  the 
town  or  near  at  hand." — It  will  readily  appear 
that  differences  in  race  aptitudes  for  taxation,  such 
as  those  indicated  by  M.  de  Parieu,  may  not  only 
control  the  forms  of  assessment  or  contribution, 
as  between  one  community  and  another,  but  may 
have  power  to  appreciably  affect  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  income  of  a  community  which  the 
treasury  can  command,  whether  for  ordinary  pub- 
lic purposes  or  in  the  great  exigencies  of  state.  Of 
two  nations  of  equal  wealth,  one  may,  through 
the  stronger  sense  of  justice  native  in  its  people, 
through  an  excess  of  loyalty  and  spontaneity  in 
the  support  of  the  government,  possess  a  fiscal 
force  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  other.  —  It  is  not, 
however,  alone  differences  of  amoral  nature  which 
affect  the  relative  fiscal  force  of  communities. 
Differences  in  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the 
people,  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  irrespective  of  its  aggre- 
gate amount,  may  have  important  effects  upon  the 
power  of  the  treasury  to  secure  contributions  t<y 
public  uses.  In  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
nation,  where  capitals  are  concentrated,  and  where 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  annual  product  be- 
comes the  subject  of  exchange,  perhaps  is  even 
exchanged  several  successive  times  between  the 
hands  of  the  producer  and  those  of  the  consumer, 
the  government  can  command  a  f  ^r  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  people  than 
can  be  done  in  a  purely  agricultural  state.  —  But 
while  considerations  like  the  foregoing  may  prop- 
erly enter  to  influence  the  views  of  the  financier, 
in  matters  which  can  hardly  be  termed  matters  of 
detail,  the  essential  subjection  of  the  fiscal  inter- 
ests of  the  treasury  to  the  economic  interests  of 
the  community, t  can  never  safely  be  disregarded. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  in  his  "Science of  Finance," 
justly  says,  paraphrasing  in  his  final  sentence 
Burke's  remark  about  justice  as  the  great  stand- 
ing policy  of  nations,  that  "the  statesman  may, 
for  reasons  such  as  have  been  intimated,  deal  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  on 
methods  somewhat  different  from  those  which  the 
strict  application  of  economical  principles  would 
require;  but  it  must  always  be  as  a  conscious  de- 
viation from  a  right  rule.     He  must  never  go  very 

t  AJontons  qne  c'est  par  I'^tade  de  la  science  ^conomlqne 
en  g^nfiral  qu'll  serai  t  bon  de  commeiicer  celle  des  finances 
pnbliqoes.  *  *  Mais,  dira-ton,  la  solation  des  qnestions  de 
finances  comporte  divers  points  de  vne:  le  point  de  vne  6oon- 
omlqne,  et  leg  dlven  points  de  Tue,  fiscal,  politique  et  moral. 
L'observatlon  est  exactc.  Hals  les  rslsons  fondamentale* 
«ont  d'ordre  teonomlque.    (Jos.  Gamier.) 
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far  from  principles,  or  remain  long  away.  Else, 
his  policy  will  prove  no  policy  at  all."  Hr.  Pat- 
terson adds,  as  justly  as  piquantly,  "there  are 
many  things  in  the  world  which  have  the  knack 
of  being  as  broad  as  they  are  long;  and  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  state  finance." — Taxes  and 
public  revenue  are  commonly  used  as  intercon- 
vertible terms,  and  in  popular  speech,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  approximate  statement,  this  is  well 
enough.  Yet  for  scientific  purposes,  or  in  any 
careful  survey  of  the  fiscal  history  of  a  country, 
or  in  a  comparative  statement  of  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  two  or  more  nations,  the  public  revenue 
may  include  something  more  than,  perhaps  some- 
thing very  far  in  excess  of,  the  aggregate  of  all 
sums  received  into  the  treasury  as  the  result  of 
oflScial  assessment  and  of  compulsory  collection. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  sums  received 
by  gift  or  voluntary  contribution  of  citizens,  the 
value,  known  or  estimated,  of  all  prerogatives  or 
privileges  of  requisition  or  of  purveyance,  re- 
specting services  or  supplies,  together  with  a  fair 
rental  of  all  domains,  buildings  or  other  property 
occupied  or  used  for  public  purposes.  —  The  rev- 
enue of  France,  for  instance,  during  the  present 
year,  when  properly  stated,  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury,  the 
market  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  republic, 
as  soldiers  under  the  conscription  act,  over  and 
above  that  which  the  state  actually  pays  as  wages 
to  these  involuntary  servants.  This  last  item  is  of 
enormous  consequence  in  all  countries  having  a 
compulsory  military  system.  Indeed,  this,  which 
by  some  has  been  calleid  "  the  filood  tat,"  is  by  far 
the  greatest  of  all  the  taxes  of  modem  times. 
Were  it  necessary  for  France,  Germany  or  Russia 
to  go  into  the  market  for  labor,  and  pay  wages 
sufficient  to  induce  men,  to  the  number  of  its 
present  soldiery,  to  enter  its  service  voluntarily, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  would  be  enor- 
mously increased,  probably  to  the  result  of  early 
fiscal  bankruptcy.  It  is  fairly  matter  of  question 
whether  any  one  of  the  countries  named  could, 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  taxation, 
short  of  producing  universal  revolt,  raise  money 
enough  to  hire  the  services  of  its  existing  army. 
Tet  the  market  value  of  these  services  clearly  be- 
longs to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  whether  those 
services  are  obtained  by  payments  out  of  the  treas- 
ury, or  through  an  exertion  of  legal  authority  in 
the  form  of  conscription;  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  cost  of  those  services  to  the  people,  obtained 
as  they  are  by  abruptly  and  violently  withdrawing 
from  industry  and  trade  that  number  of  workers, 
many  of  them  of  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence, 
and  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  is  vastly 
greater  than  would  be  involved  in  obtaining  an 
equal  number  of  equally  good  soldiers  through 
solicitation  and  voluntary  enlistment.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  government  of  France  exercises 
rights  of  requisition  or  purveyance  through  ot&- 
cials,  high  or  low,  as  to  supplies,  whether  for  peace 
or  war,  the  amoimt  saved  to  the  treasury  thereby. 


through  avoidfaig  purchase  in  an  open  market,  is 
properly  to  be  included  in  an  account  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.    In  a  word,  the  revenue  of  any  state, 
for  any  given  year,  is  constituted  of  each  and  every 
valuable  thing  which  is,  in  that  year,  applied  to 
governmental  purposes.  —  A  classification  of  the 
several  principal  sources  of  public  revenue  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.    Ko  such  scheme  could 
be  free  from  objection,  and  many  a  scheme  may, 
in  some  one  respect,  possess  an  advantage  over 
that  scheme  which  is,  as  a  whole,  the  best    The 
following  classification  will  be  observed  in  this 
article:  Soureeg  of  Publie  Betienue.    I.  Voluntaiy 
contributions.    II.  Public  property,  lucrative  pre- 
rogatives and  state  enterprise.    1,  rent  charges  in 
favor  of  the  state,  as  the  proprietor  of  all  lands: 
2,  escheat;  8,  fines  and  forfeitures  for  criminality 
and  delinquency;  4,  tributes  from  colonies,  de- 
pendencies and  conquered  nations,  including  war 
fines,  requisitions  and  indemnities;  6,  sale  of  of- 
fices, honors  and  titles;  6,  domains  (L'eUU  capital- 
iste);  7,  state  enterprise  {L'iUU  entrepreneur).   III. 
Quasi  taxes.    1,  monopolies;  2,  lotteries;  8,  por- 
veyance  of  supplies,  and  requisition  of  services; 
4,  fees;  5,  seigniorage  on  coin;  6,  paper  money 
lY.  Taxation,  in  its  various  forms.    Taxes  may 
be  assessed,  1,  on  the  basis  of  realized  wealth, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  capital;  2,  on  the  basis  of 
annual  income  or  revenue;  3,  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
ulty, or  native  and  acquired  power  of  production; 
4,  on  the  basis  of  expenditure,  or  the  individual 
consumption  of  wealth.    Exemption  from  taxa- 
tion may  be  claimed,  1,  for  noble  and  privileged 
classes;  2,  for  clerical  persons  and  religious  ordeis; 
8,  for  charitable-  and  educational  institutions;  4. 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  either 
through  the  omission  from  assessment  of  a  certain 
minimum  income,  or  through  an  ascending  scale 
of  taxation  upon  hi^er  incomes  (progressivity  in 
taxation).    Taxes  may  be  collected,  1,  in  services: 
2,  in  products;  8,  in  money.   Taxes  are  commonly, 
in  discussion,  divided  as,  1,  direct;  2,  indirect. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  of  only  very  genend 
use,  it  being  impossible  to  distribute  the  taxes  act- 
ually levied  in  any  state,  under  these  two  heads, 
without  great  confusion  and  much  manifest eiior. 
The  French  writers  further  divide  direct  taxes 
into,  1,  taxes  de  repartition,  of  which  the  produce 
is  certain  and  known  in  advance;  2,  taxes  de^Htf- 
tiU,  of  which  the  produce  can  not  be  known  in 
advance,  and  varies  with  external  conditions.— 
The  following  classification  of  taxes,  made  by  M. 
de  Parieu,  according  to  the  objects  they  reach,  or 
at  least  upon  which  they  are  assessed,  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  convenient  and  useful:  1.  Let  m- 
p6tg  sur  let  perionne*,  ou  eapitaUon* — ^Taxes  upon 
persons,  or  poll  taxes;  2.  Le»imp6t*»urlarichait, 
ou  mr  la  posieggion  det  capttauat  et  revenvei—TtxeB 
upon  wealth,  or  upon  the  possession  of  capital  or 
income;  8.  Les  impStt  gur  les  jouig»ance»—tai(s 
upon  use  or  occupation  [corresponding  very  close- 
ly to  the  English  assessed  taxes  on  carriages,  horses, 
windows,  lodgings,  etc.];  4.  LegimpSUturtetam- 
MmfTiatumf— Taxes  upon  consumption;  6.  Leiim- 
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p9l*  mwr  lea  aetet—TKxes  upon  transactions  [sales, 
etc.]     Of  these  five  classes,  M.  de  Parieii  remarks, 
tbat  the  first  three  approximately  conform  to  the 
general  definition  of  direct  taxes,  the  last  two  be- 
ing indirect.    Of  the  first  group,  taxes  upon  wealth, 
and  of  the  second  group,  taxes  upon  consumption, 
are  at  once  most  characteristic  and  the  most  im- 
portant.    These  constitute  "the  two  poles  of  the 
general  system  of  taxation."  —  Having  offered  the 
foregoing  classification  of  the  sources  of  public 
revenue,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  briefiy  of  each. 
—  I.    Voluntary  Chatribuiiotu.     It  is  difilcult  for 
the  man  of  the  present  age  to  conceive  of  the  state 
as  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  yet  not 
only  -were  these  once,  in  theory,  almost  the  sole 
resource  of   the  ruler,  except  through  personal 
services;  but  they,  in  fact,  survive  to  this  day,  in 
a  few  isolated  communities,  in  the  form  of  the 
self -assessment  of  the  citizen.    To  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  feudal  days,  in  England,  while  the 
chief  military  support  of   the  kingdom  was  af- 
forded by  the  muster  of  the  vassals,  it  was  the 
fiction  of  the  law,  that,  so  far  as  aids  and  subsi- 
dies were  concerned,  the  tax  payer  made  a  volun- 
tary offering  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  prince; 
and  that  the  promise  of   a  tax  bound  only  the 
individual  who  made  it.    It  was  the  practice  of 
bringing  personal  property  and  income  under  con- 
tribution, which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  taxation 
and  representation  must  go  together,  and  caused 
the  formal  grant  of  money.    At  the  beginning  of 
the  system  of  poor  relief,  in  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth,  collections  were  taken  in  churches,  and 
each  person  was  left  to  be  the  judge  of  what  for 
him  constituted  "a  reasonable  contribution." — 
The  papal  revenues,  also,  may  perhaps  be  brought 
under  this  head.    The  pope  was  by  far  the  great- 
est capitalist  of  the  middle  ages.    The  British  par- 
Kament  at  one  time  declared  that  the  contributions 
made  by  their  people  to  the  pope  were  five  times 
as  great  as  those  made  to  the  sovereign.  —  Adam 
Smith  cites  Hamburgh,  Basle,  Zurich,  Unterwald 
and  Holland,  among  the  communities  where  the 
self-valuation  of  the  citizen  was  still,  in  his  day, 
accepted.      Riesbeck,  in   his  "Travels  in    Oer- 
many,"  says  of  the  first  named  city,  "some  taxes 
are  voluntary,  and  the  burghers  have  the  right  to 
put  what  they  think  their  quota  into  the  purse, 
which  is  shut,  and  the  deputies  dare  not  open 
it  in  their  presence."    Even  within  a  few  years 
there  luiTe  remained  free  cities  in  Oermany  and 
cantons  in  Switzerland,  where  the  rule  of  volun- 
tary contribution  still  subsisted  in  all  its  purity. 
—  II.  PiMie  Property,  LuenUite  Prerogatives  and 
Slate  EttXerpriie.     1.  Rent  charges  in  favor  of  the 
state,  as  the  proprietor  of  all  lands.    Throughout 
considerable  portions  of  Asia  and  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  the  rent  of  land,  paid  to  the  state,  fur- 
nishes by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nues.   That  the  soil  originally  belonged  to  the 
community  or  nation,  private  property  in  land 
being,  indeed,  a  comparatively  modem  institution, 
and  finding  its  justification  only  in  political  expe- 
diency, is  admitted  by  nearly  all  publicists  of 


authority.  By  vesting  the  title  to  the  soil  in  in- 
dividuals, the  state  sacrifices  that  large  revenue 
resulting  from  the  progressive  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  land,  which  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  the  trcasuiy.  It  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land  might  have  been  obtained, 
while  yet  the  state  imposed  fiscal  charges  and 
military  or  xMlitical  obligations  which  would  have 
secured  for  the  community  a  considerable  share 
of  that  progressive  enhancement  of  values.  —  The 
proposition  to  reassert  the  right  and  interest  of 
the  state  in  all  the  land  which  has  become  the 
subject  of  individual  ownership,  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  later  days  of  his  life,  and 
the  programme  for  this  substitution  of  rent  for 
taxation,  with  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  will  be 
found  in  his  later  speeches  and  essays.  Mr.  Mill 
pointed  to  the  commutation  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions of  the  English  landowners,  for  the  altogether 
insuflScient  consideration  of  a  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  poimd  upon  the  valuation  of  1692,  and  also 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  the 
lands  of  a  portion  of  British  India,  by  which  the 
"unearned  increment"  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  individual  proprietors,  instntd  of  being 
reserved  to  the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Mill's  practi- 
cal proposition  was  to  appraise  all  estates  according 
to  their  present  market  value,  and  thereafter  to  as- 
sess them  to  the  full  amount  of  all  enhanced  value 
which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  due  to  applications 
of  labor  and  capital.  To  this  he  looked  as  a  fiscal 
resource  which  diould  relieve  the  community 
from  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation. More  recently  Mr.  Henry  Qcorge  has  pro- 
posed, in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  state,  not  only  to  all  future  increase 
of  value  in  the  land,  but  to  its  present  value,  as- 
serting that  all  grants  of  exclusive  property  in 
land  are  and  have  always  been  void,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  land  are  not  even  entitled  to  reserve 
the  value  of  their  improvements.  —  2.  Escheat, 
the  principle,  viz.,  that  the  state  is  the  proprietor 
of  all  estates,  real  or  personal,  to  which  individ- 
ual titles  or  claims  are  lost.  It  will  at  once  ap- 
pear that  the  scope  of  this  principle,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  revenue,  will  widen  or  contract 
in  correspondence-  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  descent  and  bequest  of  property,  and  prescribe 
the  times  and  modes  of  proving  claims,  in  which 
respect  some  countries  are  far  more  liberal  than 
others.  Under  the  feudal  system,  escheat  con- 
stituted a  most  important  source  of  revenue.  In 
England  the  right  of  devising  real  property  did 
not  exist,  after  the  conquest,  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  passed  to  the  crown  under  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  Modern  society,  how- 
ever, whether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  instincts 
of  property  right,*  or  from  a  politic  desire  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  has  given 
continually  wider  and  wider  extension  to   the 

*  Sinclair,  In  hU  "Hlftor^of  the  Rerenne,"  stigmatizes 
escbeat  as  "  a  species  of  conflscation." 
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power  of  bequest  and  to  the  principle  of  inher. 
itance,  .until  .escheat,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  has 
ceased  to  be  of  much  importance.  —  In  1795 
Jeremy  Bentham  published  a  notable  tract  entitled 
"  Escheat  e*.  Taxation,"  in  which  that  daring  re- 
former proposed  an  extension  of  the  existing  law 
of  escheat,  "  a  law  coeval  with  the  very  first  ele- 
ments of  the  constitution,"  with  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  the  power  of  bequest.  The  intended 
effect  was  "  the  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the 
public  all  vacant  successions,  property  of  every 
denomination  included,  on  the  failure  of  near 
relatives,  vM  or  -no  vM,  subject  only  to  the  power 
of  bequest,  as  hereinafter  limited."  By  "near 
relatives"  Bentham  intends  "such  relatives  as 
stand  within  the  degrees  termed  prohibited,  with 
reference  to  marriage."  Furthermore,  in  the  case 
of  ' '  such  relatives  "  within  the  pale  as  are  not  only 
childless,  but  without  prospect  of  children,  he 
proposes  that,  instead  of  taking  their  share  in 
ready  money,  they  should  take  only  the  interest 
of  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  adnuity  for  life.  As  to 
the  latitude  to  be  left  to  the  power  of  bequest,  he 
says,  "  I  should  propose  that  it  be  continued  in 
respect  to  the  half  of  whatsoever  property  would 
be  at  present  subject  to  that  power."  Bentham 
argues  tliat  the  scheme  he  proposes  for  dispensing 
with  taxation  by  limiting  the  power  of  bequest 
and  restricting  succession  to  near  relatives,  would 
work  no  wrong.  Hardship,  in  the  distribution 
of  property,  is  in  proportion  to  disappointment: 
expectation  thwarted.  If  distant  relatives  were 
taught  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  that 
they  could  not  succeed,  no  expectations  would 
be  excited,  and  such  persons  would  suffer  no 
wrong,  being  simply  put  into  the  case  of  others 
who  have  no  rich  distant  relatives.  Bentham's 
proposal  received  no  special  attention  at  the  time; 
and,  except  in  the  way  of  taxes  upon  successions 
and  bequests,*  little  progress  has  since  been  made 
in  the  direction  indicated;  but  it  is  probable  that 
among  the  earliest  of  the  measures  of  a  militant 
and  triumphant  democracy  would  be  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  bequest  and  the  restriction 
-of  succession,  each  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  as 
the  proprietor  of  all  estates  to  which  individu- 
al titles  (X  claims  may  be  lost. -i-^  8.  Fines  and 
forfeitures  for  criminality  and  delinquency..  It 
might  be  supposed,  that,  since  government  exists 
largely  for  the  protection  of  property  and  life,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  society, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  government  and  adminis- 
tering justice  might  largely  be  thrown  tipon  de- 
linquents and  criminals.  In  feudal  times,  fines 
and  forfeitures  constituted  a.  very  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  This  was  tlie 
result  of  two  causes.  -  First,  the  relation  of.  the 
tenant  to  the  lord  was  a  personal  one,  and  fail- 

*  Br  the  revenue  meuuea  Introdnced  by  Mr.  CHadstone 
In  18H),  the  tax  upon  the  direct  Bacoeaslon  of  a  child  to  > 
parent  was  placed  at  1  per  cent. ;  that  upon  the  aocceaalon 
of  an  entire  stron^r  in  blood,  at  10  per  cent.  Intermediate 
ntes  weie  fixed  for  ancoeaaions  within  certain  degrees  of 
conaangninlty.    If  10  par  cent,  why  not  GO? 


ures  in  personal  loyalty,  alUiou^  not  rishig  to 
.what  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  crimes 
against  society,  were  punished  by  heavy  fines  or 
total  f  orf  eitura  Second,  the  crimes  of  those  days 
were  largely  political,  and  great  oflendera  were 
likely  to  be  men  of  wealth  and  position  wlm  woold 
be  fat  subjects  for  amercemeBt.f  The  wus  of 
the  roses,  for  example,  were  so  fruitful  of  for 
feitures  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  tlie 
realm  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  In  the 
present  age,  political  crimes  have  i>ecome  compara- 
tively infrequent,  and  the  criminal  class  are  mainly 
drawn  from  the  poor.  Hence,  this  branch  of  tlx 
public  revenue  has  shrunk  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Fines  and  forfeitures  still  pay  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  strictly  judicial  establislunenia, 
especially  in  the  lower  or  police  courts,  but  they 
add  little  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  slata 
Even  the  labor  of  condemned  criminals  is  sd- 
dom  found  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  under  ward. — 4 
Tributes  from  colonies,  dependencies  and  con- 
quered nations,  including  war  fines,  requisitioos 
and  indemnities.  "  In  all  ages,"  says  Bir  Erskine 
May,  "  taxes  and  tribute  have  been  chancteiistic 
incidents  of  a  dependency.  The  subject  powen 
of  Asiatic  monarchies,,  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  were  despoiled  by  the  rapacity  of  satrsp* 
and  pashas,  and  the  greed  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  Greek  colonies,  which  reaonbled 
those  of  England  more  than  any  oUier  dependen- 
cies of  antiquity,  were  forced  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  state.  Carthage 
exacted  tribute  from  her  subject  towns  and  ter- 
ritories.^ The  Roman  provinces  '  paid  tribute  to 
Csesar.'  In  modem  times  Spain  received  tribute 
from  her  European  dependencies,  and  a  revenue 
from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  her  American 
colonies.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  France,  Hol- 
land and  Portugal  to  derive  a  tribute  from  their 
settlements."  In  our  own  day,  Holland  baa 
drawn  a  net  revenue  of  £8,000,000  from  the 
island  of  Java,  the  natives  being  required  to 
cultivate  defined  portions  of  land  in  specified 
crops.  That  compulsory  cultivation  used  to  in- 
clude many  crops;  subsequently,  it  was  for  along 
time  confined  to  sugar  and  coffee;  since  1880,  as  I 
.understand  it,  coffee  has  remained  the  sole  crop 
BO  cultivated.  —  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Sir 
E.  May,  relative  to.  the  fohsed  contributions  of 
colonies  and  dependencies:  let  me  complete  the 
sentence.  ' '  But  England,  satisfied  with  its  colo- 
nial trade,  by  which  her  subjects  at  h<»ne  were 
enriched,  imposed  upon  them  alone  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state."  This  sentence  expreBaea  tlie 
essential  characteristic  of  the  English  system  of 


t  The  eztottiom  of  the  early  kings  of  Bngland,  ends 
the  pretense  of  administering  Jostice,  an  rety  strildaglir 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Bume,  in  his  "  Hlatpry." 

X  Immense  contribntions  were  enforceil  by  the  Carthigia- 
iana  fhim  the  towna  on  the  Liblan-Pbisniclan  coaiiL  "  Ai 
one  time,"  says  Ur.  Orote,  "  immediately  after  the  list  Pu- 
nic war,  tbey  took  ftom  the  niial  eulUvaton  as  modi  asaa*- 
half  tkdr  pntdnoe." 
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dealing  wlfli  colonies.    It  must  Hbt  be'supjiiMed,' 
however,  that  the  sygtem  was  netiessarilj  lighter 
in  the  burdens  it  imposed  than  would  have  been 
»  system  of  taxation.    The  constraints  which  the 
navigatioa  acts  of  England*— designed  to  give  to 
British  shippers  and  British  tnerchants  the  profits 
of  the  colonial  trade — plac^  upon  the  energies  of 
those  young  and  growing  communities,  were  fre- 
quently more  galling  and  depressing  than  heavy 
taxation  would  have  been.     Another  incident  of 
the  British  colonial  system  in  the  past  was  patron- 
age, affording,  as  that  system  did,  a  wide  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  friends,  connections  and 
political  partisans  of  the  home  government.     Un- 
til the  reform  of  the  civil  service  this  was  of  a  real 
and  great  fiscal  value,  being  worth  more  to  the 
administration  than  an  addition  of  millions  to 
the  revenue  would  have  been.    Even  now  It  is 
aasertedf  that  the  Indian  army  is  maintained  and 
employed  quite  as  much  for  the  imperial  interests 
of  Great  Britain  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  unity  of  India ;  that  the  salaries  of 
British  officials  are  there  vastly  greater  than  neces- 
sary or  desirable ;  and  that  the  construction  of 
immense  systems  of  public  improvements,  rail- 
ways, canals  and  irrigating  works,  at  the  expense 
of  India,  has  been  controlled  largely  by  the  inter- 
ests of  British  capitalists  or  by  the  demands  of 
British  cotton  spinners. — The  Danish  Sound  dues, 
"the  most  important  transit  duties  in  the  world," 
nntfl  1857,  constituted  a  striking  example  of  this 
class  of  contributions.    In  the  year  named,  these 
duties  were  finally  abolished,  Denmark  receiv- 
ing 80,476,826  rix  dollars  in  final  commutation, 
of  which  sum  Great  Britain  paid  a  full  third. 
The    United  States  subsequently  joined  in  this 
purchase  of  the  rights  of  Denmark  over  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Baltic,  having,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  its  national  history,  made  successive 
contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the  piratical  Bar- 
hary  states,  for  the  privilege  of  sailing  the  Medit- 
erranean. —  The  principle  of  making  the  enemy, 
as  far  as  possible,  pay  the  cost  of  war  while'  in 
progress,  and  exacting  an  indemnity  subsequently 
for  such  expenses  as  could  not  be  met  by  requisi- 
tions and  billeting,  is  of  too  wide  historical  usage 
to  require  mention  here.     The  application  of  that 
principle  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of  belliger- 
mts.    After  the  treaty  of  1842,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  pay  England  sums 
approaching  thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  account 
of  ojriom  seized,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.    It  was  reserved  for  Germany,  after 
the  war  with  France  in  1870-71,  to  exact  the 
most  gigantic  war  indemnity  ever  paid  in  the  his- 
tory of   mankind:  —  5.    Still  another  source  of 
revenue  is  found  in  the  sale  of  offices,  honors  and 

*  For  the  Inllnence  of  thrse  acta  In  the  American  colonies, 
aee  BancroR'a  Hiatory  of  U.  S.,  vol.  v..  p.  286-6. 

-t  See  the  speeches  of  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Favcett  on  sncces- 
•he  Indian  bodgats.  "  India,"  aajrs  Prof.  Fawcett.  "  aeenu 
too  often  to  t>e  looked  npon  a«  if  she  had  been  specially 
created  to  faKTsaae  the  profits  of  Engllsli  merchants,  to 
sflord  valnallie  opportunities  for  Bnglish  youths,  and  to 
gire  na  a  boontUU  (ondy  of  cheap  cotton." 


titles. '  The'  accounts  of  such  sales  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  days  of  its  decline ;  by  the 
popes  throughout  the  middle  ages;  by  the  kings 
of  France,  especially  from  Louis  XII.  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution ;  and  in  England,  under  the 
Stuarts;  form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  finance  ;t  but  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  upon  it  here.  At  times. these  sales  were 
mere  acts  of  extortion  by  the  sovereign;  at  others 
they  amounted  to  little  else  than  the  sales  of  annu- 
ities under  the  name  of  salaries  attached  to  the 
oflSces  conferred;  at  times  these  offices  carried 
privileges  and  opportunities  by  which  the  pur- 
chaser might  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay, 
whether  through  a  monopoly,  or  through  the  right 
to  collect  or  disburse  the  public  revenues,  which 
was  a  very  common  incident  of  these  sales.  — 
6.  Domains  (L'itai  eapUoiUtte.)  Even,  under  the 
modem  European  principle  of  the  private  owner- 
ship of  lands,  the  state  is,  in  all  countries,  the 
possessor  of  larger  or  smaller  domains,  from 
which  a  revenue,  in  money  or  produce,  may  be 
derived,  or  which,  while  yielding  no  revenue  in 
form,  serve  public  uses  which  would  otherwise 
require  expenditures  out  of  the  treasury.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  editor  of  the  EeorumusU  Fran- 
{dig,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  "Finance," 
expresses  the  distinction  between  the  property  of 
the  state  which  is  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  indi- 
viduals, yielding  no  revenue,  and  that  which  is 
productive:  the  former  he  calls  domoiTMpui^,  and 
the  latter  domaitu  privi  de  I'Stat.  The  former,  he 
says,  is  almost  everywhere  vastly  greater  than  the 
latter,  and  tends  continually  to  increase;  and  he 
makes  this  striking  statement  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  property  thus  belonging  to  the  state,  given 
up  to  public  uses,  without  yielding  a  revenue  to 
the  treasury:  "In  a  country  like  France,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  difficult  to  appraise  at  less  than  800 
millions  of  francs  per  annum,  that  which  is  so 
employed  by  the  central  government,  the  depart- 
ments and  the  commtmes." — The  donudns  of  the 
state  from  which  money  or  produce  is  derived, 
make,  of  course,  a  much  larger  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  finance,  though  no  more  truly,  as  we  said 
at  the  l)eginning,  constituting  a  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  —  In  England  the  royal  domains  were, 
at  first,  very  ample.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  it  was  said  that  the  crown  was  pos- 
sessed of  1,423  manors,  besides  other  lands  and 
quit  rents.  The  Norman  conquest  largely  in- 
creased the  landed  wealth  of  the  sovereign.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  Y .  this  was  augmented  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  alien  priories,  110  in  number. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  large  endowment,  suc- 
cessive alienations,  sometimes  in  real  exigencies 
of  the  state,  but  more  commonly  wasteful  and 
often  shameful  in  their  origin,  so  reduced  the 
crown  lands  that  the  Income  of  Henry  YI.  wfas 
stated  at  but  £5,000.  In  this  impoverishment  of 
the  crown,  several  general  resumptions  of  grants 

t  Se«  espedaily  {he  worlu  ot  Bavigqy,  Banke  and  D* 
Toeqnailile^  poMlm. 
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were  authorized  by  parliament.  The  breach  with 
Bome,  and  the  plunder  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments by  Henry  VIII.,  placed  vast  wealth  at  the 
disposal  of  thai  disinterested  reformer ;  but  a 
similar  course  of  improvideut  and  wasteful  alien- 
ations soon  brought  the  income  of  the  sovereign 
again  below  his  urgent  necessities.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  James  I.  the  entire  land  revenue  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  amounted 
to  only  £66,870.  James  sold  lands  to  the  value  of 
£775,000,  and  left  debts  to  an  equal  amount.  — 
Prodigal,  however,  as  had  been  the  alienation  of 
the  crown  lands  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  William  III.,  the  author  of  the  modem 
scheme  of  public  finance,  who  did  most  to  dis- 
sipate the  hereditary  property  of  the  crown;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  two  facts  were  without  a  vital 
connection.  William,  foreseeing  the  vast  fiscal 
power  of  government,  under  the  commercial  as 
contrasted  with  the  feudal  organization  of  soci- 
ety, would  seem  to  have  regarded  the  traditional 
revenues  of  England  with  contempt.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign,  parliament,  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"having  obtained  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
land  revenues,  foimd  that  they  had  been  reduced 
by  grants,  alienations,  incumbrances,  reversions 
and  pensions,  until  they  scarcely  exceeded  the 
rent  roll  of  a  squire." — Whatever  William -may 
have  thought  of  landed  revenues,  as  compared 
with  the  proceeds  of  excises  and  customs,  his  im- 
mediate successors  were  not  content  with  the  sit- 
iiation,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Anne's  reign,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leases 
from  the  crown,  for  any  longer  term  than  thirty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives,  were  declared  void, 
except  with  regard  to  houses,  which  may  be 
granted  for  fifty  years.  "  The  misfortune  is," 
says  Blackstone,  "that  this  act  was  made  too 
late,  after  almost  every  valuable  inheritance  in 
possession  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  away." 
"  There  are  very  few  estates  in  the  kingdom  that 
have  not,  at  some  period  or  other  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  forfeiture,  escheat  or  otherwise.  For- 
tunately for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  this  hered- 
itary landed  revenue,  by  a  series  of  improvident 
mismanagement,  is  sunk  almost  to  nothing."  —  It 
was  especially  the  contemplation  of  English  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  which  drew  from  Adam 
Smith  that  strong  assertion  of  the  impolicy  of 
seeking  to  derive  revenue  from  public  domains, 
which  is  so  often  quoted  in  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject: "The  servants  of  the  most  negligent  master 
are  better  superintended  than  the  servants  of  the 
most  vigilant  sovereign."  "The  crown  lands  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  at  present  afford  the  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  could  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
prisons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  extensive, 
it  is  probable  they  would  be  still  worse  managed. 
*  *  In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they 
probably  would  be,  would  scarce,  perhaps,  amount 


to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy  upon  the 
people  even  in  peaceful  times."  Perhaps  had  Dr. 
Smith  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  able,  com- 
prehensive, frugal  and  solicitous  Prussian  sdmin- 
istration  of  public  estates  to-day,  he  might  find 
reajson  to  qualify  the  judgment  expressed  above. 
— M.  Cherbuliez,  in  his  8ciene»  Eeonomiqiu,  takes 
strong  ground  against  making  public  domains  an 
important  element  in  the  fiscal  system.  One  re- 
mark is  especially  notable.  Domains  do  not,  he 
says,  furnish  an  available  resource  in  time  of 
emergency.  On  the  whole,  this  remai^  is  boih 
true  and  important;  yet  the  recent  examples  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  their  guano  deposits,*  Egypt, 
with  the  large  sugar  plantations  of  the  khedire, 
Honduras,  with  her  precious  forests  of  mahogaor, 
have  shown  that  a  tangible  property  of  this  kind 
may  sometimes  afford  a  certain  advantage  for 
quickly  placing  a  large  loan,  for  a  state  of  small 
credit.  — We  have  seen  how  the  crown  lands  of 
England  were  wasted  by  improvident  alienstiong. 
Everywhere  much  the  same  story  is  told  by  the 
shrunken  domains  of  the  state.  What  was  once 
the  chief  fiscal  resource  of  many  states,  now  re- 
mains even  an  important  item  in  the  budgets  of 
but  a  few  states.  Russia,  says  M.  Cherbuliez,  it 
almost  the  only  state  of  modem  Europe  which 
draws  from  its  fiscal  domain  a  notable  share  of 
its  revenue.  Yet  Prussia,  Bavaria,  WQrtembers 
and  Sweden  still  retain  extensive  and  profitable 
domains.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  crown 
lands  of  Hanover,  if  any  one  could  find  out  to 
whom  they  belong.  —  In  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  vast  areas  of  fertile  territory  by  the 
new  government,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
fiscal  history,  looked  upon  by  almost  all  the  states- 
men of  the  republic  as  a  resource  to  be  cherished 
and  improved.  Gradually,  however,  as  told  un- 
der other  titles  of  this  work,  the  project  of  draw- 
ing revenue  from  the  public  lands  was  abandoned; 
and  for  the  past  two  generations  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  government  to  promote  the  appro- 
prbtion  of  the  public  lands  by  individual  citizens, 
on  the  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  price,  or  of 
merely  the  fees  of  registration.  This  policy  was 
announced  by  President  Jackson,  in  his  message 
of  1883,  in  which  he  said,  "It  seems  to  me  to  be 
our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue; 
and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  par- 
cels, at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian  contracts." — 
In  the  respect  of  the  proportion  of  revenue  drawn 
from  state  domains  and  state  enterprise,  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  offers  the  following-  contrast  between 
England  and  Prussia:  ' '  The  one  has,  so  to  speak, 
no  revenues  from  domains;  what  remains  of  such 
revenues  constitutes  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
its  vast  budget.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear 
desirous  of  creating  such  a  revenue.    The  other 

*  H.  Oarnler  states,  tbat,  In  the  budget  ot  Cblli  guBO 
stands  for  a  revenae  of  114,000,000  fnncs,  against  4,000,e(» 
from  cnstoms,  and  1,810,000  from  all  otber  aonnes. 
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natioii,  on  the  cbntraiy,  while  relying  upon  taxa- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue,  neverthe- 
less draws  sums  relatively  enormous,  in  part  from 
the  private  estates  of  the  crown,  in  part  from  in- 
dustries which  it  carries  on  subject  to  competition, 
and  in  part  even  from  floating  capital  which  it 
has  placed  at  home  or  abroad.  This  nation,  more- 
over, appears  not  the  least  in  the  world  desirous 
of  abandoning  this  system;  it  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  wish  to  extend  it."  Prussia,  remarks 
this  excellent  writer  on  finance,  is  agrieulteur,  in- 
duatriet,  entrepreneur  de  traneporte.  The  follow- 
ing te  bis  summary  of  the  revenue  of  Prussia 
from  this  general  class  of  resources,  during  the 
year  nnder  discussion : 

FrtncM. 
DomminB,  properly  so  called,  i.  «.,  estates  ooder 

mltare  SB,BS1,000 

Prodnce  of  forests M,BiB,00O 

Gross  rerenne  of  the  state  rsllwajs 178,800,000 

ToUa  upon  roads 6,780,000 

Tolls  upon  canals 8|SGO,00O 

From  the  profits  of  the  hank  of  Pmssia ....     7,807,000 

Prodoee  of  the  mint 1,SM,100 

Fradnoe  of  the  state  printing  establishment 1,SSC,800 

Pradnoe  of  schools  of  agrlcaltnre,  etc 8,068,000 

Pradace  of  mines,  factories  and  salt  works  be- 
longing to  thesUte 118,848.666 

Total 8W,857,186 

Extending  this  comparison  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  generally,  M.  Maurice  Block  presents  the 
following  instructive  table : 


RerenTifr-Fenientaee  dertred  from 

Do- 
msliw. 

Dli«et 
Ikzes. 

Indiraet 
Taxea. 

other 
SounsM. 

Total 

6.6 
44.0 
0.6 
7.6 
8.1 
14.S 
8.S 

10.4 
19.0 
18.8 
88.6 

66.1 
11.8 
80.0 

66.1 
87.0 
76.8 
89.9 
80.4 
46.4 
ffi.4 

80.O 

"ii:d" 

88.1 

81.4 
88.6 
88.0 

100 

PmasU 

100 

Qttmt  Britain 

Austria,  Cislelthan.... 
Austria,  TrusUtban. 
BDsstoT. 

lOO 
100 
100 

inn 

Italy 

100 

— m.  We  reach,  now,  the  class  of  public  reve- 
nues which  are  derived  from  sources  which  we 
have  indicated  by  the  term  qtuui  taxe*.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  sources  of  revenue  and 
taxes  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  or  certain  lucrative 
prerogatives,  on  the  other,  is  not  always  clearly 
marked;  yet,  in  general,  it  is  believed  that  the 
dassiflcation  adopted  is  a  convenient  one.  Under 
this  general  title  we  note  the  following :  1.  Mo- 
nopolies. These  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  histoiy  of  public  revenues,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  strongly 
opposed  to  exclusive  privileges  of  production  or  of 
sale,  still  form  a  prominent  feature  ip  the  budget 
of  many  of  the  most  progressive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Monopolies  may  be  commercial,  industrial 
or  flnandal.  The  distinction  between  the  monop- 
olies of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present  day  is 
very  marked.  Formerly,  monopolies  were  grant- 
ed, for  the  profit  of  the  government,  to  persons 
or  corporations,  to  carry  on  a  vast  variety  of  op- 
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erations,  great  and  small  alike,*  most  of  which 
were  susceptible  of  individual  management.  — 
The  study,  not  of  finance  but  of  political  econo- 
my (for  the  distinction  is  one  important  to  be  ob- 
served), has  freed  industry  and  trade  from  monop- 
olies of  the  order  of  those  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  monopolies  of  to-day 
rest  upon  a  few  great  industries,  carefully  selected 
for  their  fiscal  capabilities;  and  these,  by  prefer- 
ence, such  as  naturally  tend  toward  monopoly, 
for  example,  banking  or  railway  traffic.  A  few 
articles  of  manufacture  of  exceptional  "richness  " 
as  the  subjects  of  monopoly,  such  as  opium,  to- 
bacco, salt  and  matches,  have  been  hit  upon  by 
the  governments  of  several  European  countries. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  state  monopoly 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria.  Even  the 
imperious  will  of  Prince  Bismarck  has,  however, 
failed  to  introduce  this  monopoly  into  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  Qerman  empire.  The  government 
monopoly  of  this  article  was  established  in  France 
in  1674.  During  the  revolution,  under  the  power- 
ful impulse  experienced  toward  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  industry  and  society,  the  con- 
stituent assembly  abolished  the  monopoly,  and 
threw  open  the  manufacture  to  competition;  but 
sought  still  to  retain  the  revenue  previously  de- 
rived from  this  source,  by  imposing  a  requirement 
of  licenses  for  the  manufacture.  This  measure 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  receipts; 
and  in  1810  Naxioleon  restored  the  monopoly,  con- 
ferring upon  the  rigie  the  combined  rights  of  the 
purchase  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  article  for  consumption.  In 
1864  the  gross  receipts  were,  in  francs,  320,000,000, 
and  the  expenses  of  administration,  66,000,000;  net 
receipts,  164,000,000  francs.  In  1877  the  gross  re- 
ceipts had  risen  to  81^,000,000  francs. — A  most 
instructive  lesson  in  finance  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  experience  of  the  government  of  France 
in  enforcing  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  the  government  having  been  completely 
baffled,  in  its  earlier  efforts,  through  the  ease  of 
illicit  manufacture  in  the  case  of  this  article,  noth- 
ing being  required  for  the  purpose  but  "a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorous  paste  and  a  bundle  of 
wood. "  The  student  of  fiscal  sciepce  will  be  well 
repaid  by  reading  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
"London  Economist"  on  this  subject,  extending 
through  1874,1875  and  1876.— a.  Lotteries.    These 

*  Thns,  Brodle,  referring  to  the  soap  monopoly,  constitut- 
ed by  Cbarles  I.  of  England,  says:  "Almost  every  article  of 
ofdinary  consumption,  whether  of  manafactare  or  not,  was 
exposed  to  a  similar  abnae  :  salt,  starch,  coals,  iron,  wine, 
pens,  cards  and  dice,  bcavera,  pelts,  bone-lace,  etc.,  meat 
dressed  In  taverns,  tobacco,  wine  casks,  brewing  and  distill- 
ing, lampreys,  weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and 
Westminster,  ganging  of  red  herrings,  bntter  casks,  kelp 
and  seaweed,  linen  cloth,  rags,  hops,-bnttons,  hats,  gutetring, 
spectacles,  combs,  tobacco  pipes,  etc.,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
in  short,  articles  down  to  the  sole  gathering  of  rags,  were  all 
nnder  the  fetters  of  monopolies,  and  consequently  deeply 
taxed."  Of  Queen  Elizabeth's  system  of  monopolies  Home 
remarks  that,  had  it  been  continued,  the  England  of  bis  day 
would  have  contained  as  little  industry  as  Morocco  or  the 
coast  of  Barbary. 
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only  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue largely  made  use  of  in  the  past  by  nearly  all 
governments,  and  still  constituting  a  not  unim- 
portant feature  of  the  budgets  of  many  countries. 
"The  profit  which  the  public  draws  from  lotter- 
ies," wrote  Hamilton,  "  may  be  considered  as  a  tax 
on  the  spirit  of  gaming,  and  added  to  the  amount 
of  other  taxes."  While  lotteries  ailord  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  securing  revenue  in  the  immediate 
iostance,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  their  ulti- 
mate effect,  they  reduce  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  a 
people,  by  discouraging  patient  and  steady  indus- 
tey,  and  by  weakening  the  instincts  of  frugality 
and  abstinence. — 8.  Another  quasi  tax,  once  wide- 
ly in  exercise,  but  now  restrained  and  confined, 
and  in  almost  all  civilized  states  wholly  discontin- 
ued, except  in  the  event  of  warlike  operations,  is 
purveyance,  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the  "right 
enjoyed  by  the  crown,  of  buying  up  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his  royal  house- 
hold, at  an  appraised  valuation,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  and  even  without  consent  of  the  owner; 
and  also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  subject  to  do  the  king's  business  on 
the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  timber, 
baggage  and  the  like,  howpver  inconvenient  to  the 
proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fixed  price."  "  A 
prerogative,"  adds  the  commentator,  "  which  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally  throughout  Europe  during 
the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  high  valu- 
ation of  money  consequential  thereupon."  —  4. 
Another  mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  which  par- 
takes largely  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  without  bear- 
ing its  form,  is  through  the  exaction  of  fees  for 
stated  or  occasional  services,  performed  by  the 
agents  of  the  state.  The  mention  of  fees  brings 
up  an  illustration  of  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  regarding  the  difficulty  of  com- 
paring the  revenues  of  different  states.  Take  the 
matter  of  tolls  upon  bridges  and  roads.  In  one 
community,  travel  is  free;  the  great  cost  of  main- 
taining this  service  goes  into  the  budget  of  ex 
penditures ;  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  in 
taxes  is  by  just  so  much  increased.  In  another, 
perhaps  an  adjacent,  community,  transport  and 
transit  pay  tolls,  which  are  employed  to  maintain 
the  bridges  and  roads  in  repair,  to  pnj  interest  on 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  perhaps  also  to  ac- 
cumulate a  sinking  fund  for  the  final  discharge  of 
the  principal  sum ;  and  the  tolls  so  paid  do  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  budget.  In  the  same  way  the 
expenses  of  Judicial  proceedings  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  may  be  met  out  of  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  in  monthly  or  quarterly  salaries, 
or  may  be  paid,  in  minuter  portions,  by  individ- 
ual suitors.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other 
method  prevails,  the  apparent  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  state  will  be  increased  or  diminished, 
without  regard  to  the  real  burden  resting  upon  the 
community.  The  earlier  abolition  of  tolls  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  fact  which  no  student  of  comparative 


revenue  could  safely  leave  out  of  account  —  The 
question  of  the  equity  or  expediency  of  judicial 
fees  may  be  studied  with  amusement  and  jwofit, 
in  the  vigorous  writings  of  Jeremy  Benthun.  Al- 
most in  the  degree  in  which  communities  advance 
in  civilization,  are  roads  and  bridges  made  free 
to  travel;  and  the  expenses  of  their  construction 
and  maintenance  assumed  by  the  state,  inttead  of 
being  charged  upon  the  individuals  using  them.  — 
6.  Coinage.*  Coinage  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  cherished  attributes  of  sovereignty  the  world 
over.  Of  India,  Dr.  Hunter  says:  "  Little  poten- 
tates, who,  in  every  other  respect,  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  Delhi,  maintained  their  independent 
right  of  coining.  As  it  was  the  last  privilege  to 
which  fallen  dynasties  ching,  so  it  was  the  first  to 
which  adventurers,  rising  into  power,  aspired. 
While  the  Mahrattas  were  still  mountain  robbers, 
they  set  up  a  mint;  and  in  1685  the  East  India 
company,  at  a  period  when  it  had  only  a  few 
houses  and  gardens  in  Bengal,  intrigued  for  the 
dignity  of  striking  its  own  coin."  —  But  it  was 
not  only  the  right  of  striking  the  coin  which  kings 
asserted  for  themselves.  The  right  of  debasing  the 
coin,  was,  says  Hallam,  "a  flower  of  the  crown." 
The  imposition  known  as  moneyage,  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England,  was  a  tax  of  one  shil- 
ling paid  every  three  years  by  each  hearth  in  the 
kingdom  specifically  to  induce  the  king  not  to  use 
his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin.  By  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  I.  this  imposition  was  abolished,  but 
not  with  any  impeachment  of  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  debase  the  coin  at  its  pleasure.  The  an- 
tiquarian, Ruding,  states  that,  at  one  period  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  seigniorage  on  gold 
money  was  above  13  per  cent.  In  France  the  de- 
basement of  the  coin,  under  the  royal  prerogative-, 
was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  sdgaior- 
age  exacted  by  John  II.  rose  at  times,  it  is  stated, 
to  three-fifths,  changing,  says  Le  Blanc,  almost 
every  week,  and  sometimes  of  tener.  Seigniorage, 
to  the  extent  of  the  coat  of  rendering  bullion  into 
coin,  has  received  the  approval  of  almost  all  ecoa- 
omists,  from  AdMU  Smith  down;  yet  the  English 
government  has,  since  1660,  coined  gold  of  full 
value  free  of  charge.  That  government  has,  how- 
ever, since  1816,  exacted  a  heavy  seigniorage  on 
its  silver  coin,  which  is  legal  tender  in  only  a  lim- 
ited amount.  Such  a  seigniorage  on  the  smaller 
coin  of  a  coimtry  affords  a  proper  aouree  of  rev- 
enue, either  to  cover  the  expense  of  minting  the 
principal  coin,  wherever  the  English  system  of 
gratuitous  coinage  is  adopted,  or  to  be  brought 
into  the  treasury,  for  the  general  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. —  6.  The  issue  of  paper  money.  Paper 
money  is  money  in  respect  to  whKh  seigniorage  is 
carried  out  to  the  full  nominal  value  of  the  piece. 
Instead  of  taking  out,  say  1  percent.,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  coinage;  instead  of  taking  out,  say,  10 
per  cent,  as  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  the  entire 
amount  of  bullion  is  abstracted,  and  a  paper  sign, 

*  lite  regnlatioD  of  weights  snd  mmanras  in  Kaglaral  ww, 
until  Hand  19Wm.IU.(c.  80)  condncted  to  •eeucsimis 
to  tlis  state. 
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token  or  promise  is  substituted.  —  The  issue  of 
paper  money  having  legal-tender  power,  offers  a 
resource  to  government  which  has  always  been 
found  most  tempting  in  periods  of  great  national 
-exigency.  Provided  the  circulation  at  the  out- 
break of  a  war,  for  instance,  consisted  of  metal 
money,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  government 
to  issue  paper  to  the  same  denominative  amount, 
replacing  the  gold  or  silver  in  the  circulation, 
whereupon  the  metal  could  bo  exported  to  buy 
goods  and  supplies  abroad.  According  to  Ricardo's 
doctrine  of  money,  the  paper,  so  issued,  would 
not.  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  full  denomin- 
ative amount  of  the  metal  money  replaced,  neces- 
sarily become  subject  to  depreciation.  Thereafter, 
the  advantage  to  government  would  be  limited  to 
the  profit  of  a  forced  loan,  without  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  revolution  the  continental  con- 
gress had  recourse  to  this  expedient.  ' '  The  United 
States,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  "  for  a  considerable 
time  derived  as  much  benefit  from  this  paper  cre- 
ation of  their  own,  though  without  any  fixed  funds 
for  its  support  or  redemption,  as  would  have  re- 
sulted to  them  from'  the  gift  of  as  many  Mexican 
dollars."  In  1863-1  the  United  States  issued  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  payment  for 
services  or  supplies,  of  which  it  enjoyed  the  use 
without  payment  of  interest  until  1879.  The 
value  of  the  use  of  that  amount  of  capital,  for  that 
term  of  years,  was,  in  effect,  levied  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  by  a  species  of  irregular 
and  doubtless  very  mischievous  taxation. — The 
issue  of  paper  money  without  legal-tender  power, 
its  circulation  to  be  secured  by  the  offer  of  gov- 
ernment to  receive  it  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  to 
redeem  it  on  demand,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
This  is  not  opeb  to  any  grave  economical  objec- 
tions. Under  the  title  of  treasury  notes,  such  is- 
sues frequently  took  place  in  the  fiscal  history  of 
the  United  States,  long  before  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  of  secession  caused  the  issue  of  the  legal- 
tender  "greenbacks."  —  IV.  TiiitaUon,  in  it*  Va- 
rious Form*.  Public  contributions  may  be  ex- 
acted in  three  ways:  in  service,  in  products,  or  in 
money.  1.  By  services.  This  was  the  original 
form  of  taxation,  and  corresponds  closely  to  the 
ideal  tax  upon  faculty,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tax  upon  income,  upon  realized  wealth  or  capital, 
or  upon  expenditure.  In  the  early  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  citizen  served  his  country 
in  the  army,  as  a  matter  of  direct  personal  obliga- 
tion, irrespective  of  payment.  The  custom  of  pay- 
ing the  soldiery  was  not  introduced  into  Athens 
until  the  age  of  Pericles  ;  and  did  not  become  gen- 
eral throughout  Oreece  for  more  than  a  generation 
afterward.  It  was  not  until  the  siege  of  Veji  that 
the  practice  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  institution  of  the  feudal  system  created  a  na- 
tional militia  which  was  adequate  to  wars  carried 
on  with  the  lance,  the  sword,  the  pike  and  the 
crossbow.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  was 
soon  followed  by  the  creation  of  mercenary  armies, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  the  military  obligation 


of  the  mass  of  citizens  into  a  fiscal  obligation  for 
the  support  of  those  armies.  The  historian  Robert- 
son attributes  this  general  change  in  Europe  to  the 
long  wars  waged  by  the  powers  which  disputed 
the  mastery  of  Italy.  —  Curiously  enough,  within 
the  present  century,  and  especially  within  the  last 
half  of  the  century,  we  have  seen  the  obligation 
of  personal  service  revived  and  enforced  upon  a 
scale  which  dwarfs  all  precedent  instances  in  his- 
tory. The  legions  of  Rome  were  but  a  handful 
to  the  hosts  which  are  now  kept  permanently 
under  arms  or  hourly  subject  to  call  from  head- 
quarters. Almost  universally,  the  great  powers 
which  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of 
Europe,  and  the  smaller  nations  that  live  in  ap- 
prehension of  being  overwhelmed  by  their  gigan- 
tic neighbors,  have  abandoned,  as  too  costly  and 
too  dilatory,  the  attempt  to  keep  up  armies  by  a 
system  of  voluntary  enlistment,  and  have  resorted 
to  the  rule  of  universal  personal  obligation.  Eng- 
land stands  almost  alone,  to-day,  in  maintaining 
the  system  of  mercenary  soldiership.  Within  the 
past  eighteen  years  the  "  blood  tax  "  has  grown  to 
be  the  greatest  tax  levied  in  the  world.  "  It  is  com- 
puted," wrote  Mr.  Hume,  a  century  ago,  "  that  in 
all  European  nations  the  proportion  between  sol- 
diers and  people  does  not  exceed  1: 100."  Accord- 
ing to  M.  le  Faure,  the  armies  of  Europe,  on  a 
war  footing,  amounted,  in  1875,  to  9.888,000,  the 
immediately  disposable  forces  of  the  German  era 
pire,  alone,  being  2,800,000.  —  The  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  armies  maintained  on  the  com- 
pulsory principle  and  those  kept  up  by  recruiting, 
is  a  tax  which  makes  no  figure  in  the  budget,  and 
does  not  enter  into  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure. Yet  it  is  a  tax  often  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing character.  Indeed,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  beginning  of  the  present  article, 
that  not  one  of  the  great  military  nations  of  Eu- 
rope could,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  its  fiscal 
powers,  support  its  existing  army  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  market  for  labor  and  hire  the 
services  it  now  commands.  This  element  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative cost  of  government,  for  it  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  taxes  by  personal  service  that 
their  real  value  can  never  be  ascertained.  M.  Gar- 
nier  speaks  of  imp6ts  tout  A  fail  latent*;  qui  ne  rap- 
portent  rien  aujUe  ei  qui  n'«n  pisentpai  moiiu  sur 
let  population*.  Such,  eminently,  is  the  obligation 
of  military  service.  Of  course  the  weight  of  it, 
measured  by  the  loss  it  inflicts,  will  vary  great- 
ly according  to  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
whether  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
or  ill  agriculture;  according  to  the  severity  with 
which  military  requirements  are  enforced,  and  pen- 
alties for  delinquency  exacted;  according  to  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  headquarters,  and  passes 
down  to  animate  commanders  and  staff.  Even  in 
a  purely  agricultural  community  how  great  a  dif- 
ference will  be  made  by  a  call  to  field  manoeuvres 
ten  days  before,  or  ten  days  after,  harvest;*  or  by 

*  Baron  Bieabeck,  in  bis  travels  throngh  Gennany  m  tha 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  tliiu  apeaka  of  the  army  at  Um 
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the  requirement  of  brigade  and  diTision  evoln- 
tioDB,  instead  of  company  drill !  —  While,  thus, 
one  primitive  form  of  tax  by  personal  service  has 
recently  sprung  into  unexampled  importance,  an- 
other, once  of  vast  extent,  has  sunk  almost  out  of 
the  fiscal  system  of  Europe.  This  is  the  road  tax. 
"  Up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,"  says  De  Tocque- 
ville,  "  the  highroads  were  not  repaired  at  all, 
or  were  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the  state  and 
of  the  roadside  landowners;  it  was  at  that  period 
that  the  plan  of  keeping  them  in  repair  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  peasantry  was  commenced.  It  seemed 
so  excellent  a  mode  of  securing  good  roads  with- 
out paying  for  them,  that  in  1737  a  circular  of  the 
comptroller  general  applied  it  to  the  whole  of 
France.  Thenceforth,  proportionately  to  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  the  increased  desire  for  good 
roads,  eorv^e»  were  extended  and  inci^eased.  In 
ceasing  to  be  seigniorial  and  becoming  royal,  eor- 
vies  were  gradually  applied  to  all  public  works. 
In  1719  they  were  exacted  for  the  construction  of 
barracks.  'The  parishes  must  send  their  best 
workmen,'  said  the  ordinance,  '  and  give  up  all 
other  work  for  this.'  Oorvees  were  also  exacted 
for  the  conveyance  of  convicts  to  the  galleys,  and 
of  beggars  to  charitable  institutions,  and  for  the 
transport  of  military  baggage  when  troops  were  to 
be  moved  from  station  to  station."  —  Turgot  gives 
a  pitiful  account  of  the  burden  of  this  exaction  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  troops.  "The 
distance  to  be  traversed  is,"  he  says,  "often  five, 
six  and  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  leagues.  Three 
days  are  consumed  for  the  journey  and  the  return. 
The  sum  allowed  is  not  one-fifth  the  value  of  the 
labor.  These  wrv^a  are  almost  invaiiably  re- 
quired in  the  summer,  during  harvest  time.  The 
oxen  are  almost  always  overdriven,  and  often  come 
home  sick.  The  work  is  done  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner;  the  peasantry  are  continually  a  prey 
to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery.  0£9cer8  habitually 
exact  more  than  the  law  allows;  they  sometimes 
compel  farmeni  to  yoke  saddle  horses  to  carts, 
whereby  the  animals  may  be  seriously  lamed.  Sol- 
diers will  insist  on  riding  in  the  carts  which  are 
already  heavily  laden;  and,  in  their  impatience  at 
the  slow  gait  of  the  oxen,  will  prick  them  with 
their  swords,  while,  if  the  farmer  complains,  he  is 
roughly  handled." — The  above  affords  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  remark  already  made,  that 
the  weight  of  taxes  by  personal  service  can  never 
be  truly  estimated.  Were  the  requisition,  in  an 
agricultural  region,  to  fall  upon  a  time  when  men 
and  teams  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  actual  net 

great  Frederick:  "All  the  mllitaiy  regnlatlona  have  the«e 
two  ends  In  view:  that  of  preventing  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  from  aoflering  by  the  number  of  troope,  and  that 
of  making  them  aubservlent  to  the  circulation  of  money. 
For  these  parposeg  the  annual  rcviewg  always  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  fewest  hands  are  wanted  for  the 
pnrposes  of  agriculture.  Each  regiment  has  a  peculiar  part 
of  the  country  assigned  it  for  recruiting,  and  in  tliat,  or  near 
it,  are  commonly  Its  standing  qnartera.  By  this  means  the 
troops  are  not  only  easily  got  together  when  they  are  wanted, 
but  the  father  has  always  his  son  m  the  neighborhood  to  help 
him  to  improve  his  land;  and,  at  the  annual  review  time, 
the  latter  has  not  Ikr  to  go  to  join  his  regiment." 


sacrifice  would  be  small.  If  at  an  inconvenient 
season,  the  greatest  waste  and  confusion  may  en- 
sue; while  in  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  com- 
munity, it  is  wholly  impossible  to  compute  the 
mischief  that  may  be  effected  by  the  slightest  re- 
quirement of  personal  attendance  and  personal 
service.  —  In  the  United  States  the  road  tax  is  still 
"  worked  out"  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  gen- 
eral result  of  bad  roads;  but  in  all  the  more  pros- 
perous commtmities  the  change  to  labor  hired  and 
paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  has  been  effected. 
— 2.  The  second  mode  of  paying  taxes  is  in  prod- 
uce, or,  as  we  say,  "  in  kind."  Mr.  Merivalethus 
describes  the  Koman  system  of  revenue,  in  this 
respect.  "  In  many  parts  of  the  empire  it  was 
most  convenient  to  make  the  payment  in  kind, 
and  the  government  was  long  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  large  consignments  of  com  and  other 
raw  produce,  in  place  of  current  coin.  These 
abundant  stocks  of  provisions  never  wanted  con- 
sumers while  the  armies  of  the  republic  were 
maintained  on  Roman  soil;  and  the  urban  pop- 
ulation, we  may  believe,  were  always  ready  to 
receive  the  overflowings  of  the  fiscal  granaries, 
whether  government  chose  to  dole  them  out  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  or  to  dispense  them  gratuitously. 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  fatal  institution  of 
regular  distributions  of  grain  originated  in  this 
source.  The  revenues  of  the  state  could  only 
be  paid  in  kind;  and  the  ample  stocks  thus 
received  must  sometimes  either  be  given  awsy 
or  thrown  away."  —  On  this  system  Gibbon  re- 
marks :  "  In  the  primitive  simplicity  of  small 
communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  ut- 
most latitude  and  of  the  utmost  strictness,  which, 
in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy,  must  intro- 
duce a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of 
oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud." — In  all  the 
English- American  colonies  this  form  of  contribu- 
tion to  public  uses  was  largely  employed.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  for  example,  taxes 
might  be  paid  in  com  or  rye,  at  fixed  rates,  or  in 
cattle  or  beaver ;  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  tobac- 
co was  received.  During  the  war  of  the  lerolu- 
tion,  congress,  for  a  brief  period,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  continental  paper  money,  instituted  the 
system  of  contribution  in  kind.  On  Feb.  25, 1780. 
it  was  resolved  that  the  states  should  be  called 
upon  for  specific  supplies,  beef,  pork,  flour,  com, 
hay,  tobacco,  salt,  rum,  and  rice,  to  be  credited  st 
certain  fixed  rates  to  the  states  by  which  they  were 
furnished.  By  March,  1781,  the  scheme  of  spe- 
dflc  supplies  had  been  found  so  unmanageable 
that  it  was  abandoned.  — Throughout  eastern  Eu- 
rope, in  Russia,  Hungary,  and  even  in  Germany, 
down  to  a  very  recent  date,  if  not  to  the  present 
time,  payments  in  kind,  especially  for  the  support 
of  the  army  and  the  church,  have  formed  no  in- 
considerable porti(m  of  the  contributions  of  the 
peasantry.  Mr.  Banfleld,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  "  Organization  of  Industry,"  remarks  that  in 
Sweden  the  number  of  barrels  of  meal  paid  away 
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as  salaries  still  "figure  in  the  budget."    Mr.  Ban- 
field  calls  attention  to  the  consideration  that  the 
system  of  contributions  in  kind  presupposes  an 
absence  of  all  means  of  easy  and  effective  com- 
muuication.     "  So  long  as  society  remains  in  this 
state,  in  vhich,  as  all  produce  is  consumed  at 
home,  aproduet  tax  i»  iderttieal  teith  a  tax  on  eon- 
mmption,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  draw  direct- 
ly on  this  fund  for  taxation."  —  In  Turkey,  to- 
day, the  onerous  taxes  of  the  government,  which 
are,  in  reality,  rent  charges  by  the  state  as  the 
proprietor  of  all  lands,  are  largely  collected  in 
land;  and  administered  as  the  Turkish  system 
is,  with  despotic  brutality,  over  a  helpless  pop- 
ulation, it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
«auses  of  the  misery  which  there  prevails.     The 
peasant,  forbidden  to  remove  the  produce  from 
the  soil  until  the  officers  of  the  government  have 
made  their  inspection,  and  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  may 
see  his  whole  harvest  rot  in  the  fields  while  the 
agents  of  the  treasury  are  making  their  leisure- 
ly rounds.  —  The  true  view  of  the  economical 
relations  of  contributions  in  kind  seems  to  be 
that  intimated  by  Qibbon.     When  such  a  sys- 
tem grows  naturally  up  among  a  people  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  condition  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, and  is  maintained  and  administered,  in 
good  faith  and  good  feeling,  by  officers  coming 
ftom  the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
it  may  be,  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  posi- 
tively beneficial,  as,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  personal  service,  and  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  as  the  use  of  truck  pay- 
ments between  master  and  workmen,  may  be. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truck  system,  the  sys- 
tem of  contribution  by  personal  service,  and  the 
system  of  taxes  in  kind,  may,  under  different  con- 
ditions, be  made  the  means  of  the  most  monstrous 
exactions,  far  transcending  the   capabilities  of 
money  taxes,  in  the  respects  of  hardship  and  in- 
justice.—  S.  The  third  and  now  usual  mode  of 
paying  taxes  is  in  money,  the  contribution  of  each 
individual  being  determined  according  to  some 
mode  of  assessment.    In  its  ultimate  effect,  how- 
■cver,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every  tax 
is  a  requisition  by  the  state  upon  the  services  of 
its  citizens.    If  money  is  taken,  it  is  only  as  the 
most  convenient  form  (convenient  to  the  state,  or 
to  the  citizen,  or  to  both)  of  obtaining  services  and 
products;  and  products  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
embodied  services.    And  in  the  same  connection 
we  may  add  the  remark  of  M.  Oarnier,  that  it  is 
an  error,  which  is  at  once  gross  and  widely  spread, 
to  suppose  that  the  state,  the  moral  personifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  citizens,  acting  through  men 
charged  to  perform  public  functions  and  to  min- 
ister to  public  needs,  can  possess  resources  trans- 
cendental, inexhaustible,  or,  indeed,  any  resources 
vliatsoever,  other  than  those  of  its  citizens,  any 
resources  beyond  the  share  it  takes  of  their  for- 
tunes and  of  the  products  of  their  industry  and 
labor.  —  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wells  discusses,  under 
its  appropriate  title,  the  principle  of  Taxation, 


this  paper  on  Pcbuc  Revenue  properly  comes 
here  to  a  doae. 

Fbakcib  a.  Walker. 

REVOLUTION.  The  word  revolution  is,  in 
its  political  signification,  ao  peculiar  to  the  French 
language,  that  other  languages  adopt  it  without 
any  modiflcation,  in  default  of  being  able  to  find 
a  suitable  equivalent.  The  Latin  term,  which  it 
reproduces  phonetically,  has  never  had  the  same 
meaning;  and  the  course  of  things  subject  to  an 
order  of  successive  changes,  as  the  revolution  of 
the  stars,  implies  a  regularity  and  a  kind  of  pre- 
disposition which  do  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  political  revolutions.  The  latter,  or 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  public  affairs, 
differ  considerably  in  importance,  in  extent  and 
in  duration,  as  in  their  form,  their  object  and  their 
result;  but  they  have  goierally  the  characteristic  of 
carrying  a  certain  disturbance  into  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  in  our  day  this  disturbance  has 
become  a  trait  sufficiently  prominent  and  grave, 
for  the  name  of  revolution  to  be  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  political  changes  in  which  violence 
has  played  a  part. — We  must  then  almost  always, 
in  speaking  of  revolutions,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  times  preceding  and  following  the 
French  revolution.  Before  that  event,  whidi  has 
become,  so  to  speak,  the  type  with  which  all 
others  called  by  the  same  name  are  compared, 
people  understood  indistinctively  by  revolutions, 
either  accidental  and  partial  changes  in  the  course 
of  affairs,  which  all  more  especially  depend  on 
the  will  of  individuals,  or  the  profound  and  gen- 
eral changes  which  are  brought  about  by  time  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  public,  and  which  resemble 
the  ddnouemeni  or  at  least  the  catastrophe  of  a  long 
drama,  in  which  neither  incidents  nor  characters 
have  been  lacking.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
Montesquieu  speaks  when  he  says:  "  Revolutions 
occur  every  ten  years  in  France."  He  evidently 
designates  by  these  words  the  capricious  changes 
caused  by  individual  influences  and  temporary 
embarrassment  in  a  government  in  which  neither 
institutions  nor  characters  have  any  stability. 
These  frequent  changes  are  more  particularly  met 
with  in  absolute  monarchies  and  pure  democra- 
cies. Montesquieu  adopted  the  second  meaning, 
and  expressed  a  different  thought,  when  he  wrote 
these  lines :  "Many  centuries  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  pave  the  way  for  changes.  Events  ripen, 
and  lol  the  revolution  breaks  forth.  Such  are  the 
revolutions  of  empires  upon  which  great  minds 
love  to  meditate,  and  whk^  are  the  principal 
subject  of  the  political  part  of  Bossuet's  "Dis- 
course on  Universal  History."  When  we  consider 
them  methodically,  connecting  them  with  each 
other,  we  cause  to  enter  into  the  general  idea  of  a 
revolution  the  idea  of  a  certain  order  which  pop- 
ular language  seems  to  exclude  from  it.  How- 
ever contingent  may  be  the  events  in  which  hu- 
man activity  plays  the  chief  part,  there  are  in 
nature  and  in  the  destiny  of  man  general  causes, 
unceasingly  renewed,  which  in  the  long  run. 
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combine  to  produce  general  effects  susceptible  of 
being  foreseen  in  their  aggregate,  or  at  least  of 
being  explained  by  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
of  the  publicist  and  of  the  historian;  and  these 
real  facts  app>ear,  after  they  have  been  accom- 
plished, impressed  with  a  stamp  of  a  relative  ne- 
cessity which  is  nothing  but  Uie  force  of  thingt, 
that  is  to  say,  the  natural  bond  between  causes 
and  their  effects.  But  among  these  causes  it  must 
never  \»  forgotten  that  the  principal  one,  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  will  always  be  that  free  cause  called 
man.  —  But  it  is  hard  to  give  a  date  in  history  to 
revolutions  as  thus  understood.  For  their  origin 
is  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  and  in  this  sense  one 
might  say  that  they  are  always  preparing  and 
never  finished,  However,  a  distinction  has  been 
made,  and  rightly  so,  between  the,  so  to  speak, 
perpetual  revolution  which  is  the  slow  work  of 
ages,  and  the  distinct  manifestations,  the  special 
crises  which  occur  in  the  history  of  peoples,  and 
which  attest  in  a  palpable  manner  the  work  of 
time  and  the  condition  to  which  the  course  of 
ages  carries  powers,  laws  and  customs,  or  minds 
and  things.  Then,  evenU  having  ripened,  some 
incident,  a  personal  mistake,  a  fortuitous  fancy, 
a  profound  scheme,  in  short,  a  determination  of 
the  will  of  individuals  or  of  the  masses,  provokes 
a  serious  change  in  the  state  which  concerns  either 
the  government  or  society,  and  transforms  one  or 
the  other  in  a  lasting  manner.  It  was  outbursts  of 
this  kind  which  men  have  In  mind  when  they  speak 
of  the  Dutch,  English  or  American  revolution. 
These  names  designate  various  limited  series  of 
facts  sufficiently  connected  with  each  other  easily 
to  form  a  harmony,  and  which  can  be  connected 
with  direct  causes,  the  date  of  which  is  assign- 
able. We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  this  sort  of 
revolution  without  the  intervention  of  force,  act- 
ing outside  the  law.  The  news  so  often  received 
in  our  time  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  a 
given  moment  upon  a  point  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  suggests  immediately  the  idea  of  a  more 
or  less  rapid  change,  effected  either  in  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  society,  and  in  which  violence, 
or  the  threat  of  it,  has  not  been  wanting.  The 
same  change,  lawfully  effected,  would  be  called 
a  reform.  —  It  is  this  Intervention  of  force,  al- 
most inevitable  in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  this  char- 
acter of  illegality  and  violence,  which  makes 
all  revolution  a  very  grave  matter  for  both  the 
conscience  and  the  reason.  Even  when  arising 
from  serious  causes,  a  revolution  is  always  a 
formidable  and  extreme  measure,  which  should 
be  neither  lightly  undertaken,  easily  accepted, 
nor  blindly  amnestied,  no  matter  what  the  object 
of  it,  were  it  even  the  restoration  of  order  or 
that  of  liberty.  These  coupe  d!itat,  even  when  the 
work  of  a  nation,  are,  in  internal  politics,  what 
war  is  in  international  law;  and  the  citizens  or  the 
powers  who  hazard  a  revolution  without  necessity 
or  justice,  incur  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
authors  of  a  war  which  is  neither  just  nor  neces- 
sary. Independently,  then,  of  the  lowfulness  of 
the  end,  the  first  and  absolute  condition  of  every 


political  undertaking,  the  use  of  force,  oonstitntes 
the  dubious  point  in  all  questions  of  war  or  of 
revolution.    The  nature,  the  duration,  the  inten- 
sity, the  success  of  a  means  odious  in  itsdf  and 
only  exceptionally  licit,  should  be  well  weighed 
before  solving  the  problem  which  is  imposed  upon 
whomsoever  intends  to  decide  the  fate  of  men  by 
arms.  —  The  part  played  by  force  in  ail  revolu- 
tions has  made  its  name  suspicious  to  a  large 
number  of  upright  and  dispassionate  minds,  of 
whose  scruples  and  weaknesses  parties  and  poweis 
often  take  advantage.     It  is  thus  that  a  certun 
school  has  striven  to  use  this  abstract  ezpreraion 
of  revolution  in  a  bad  sense.    We  often  read  that 
such  or  such  a  cause,  such  or  such  an  enterprise, 
would  succeed  if  rewilwtion  does  not  meddle  with  it. 
This  designedly  equivocal  form  of  speech  tends 
to  decry  with  good  citizens  a  certain  aggregate  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  brought  about  the 
liberal  revolutions  of  which  this  age  has  afforded 
so  many  examples.     At  bottom  it  is  intended,  un- 
der the  name  of  rseoitcfibn  to  proscribe  the  so- 
called  principles  of  1789,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
revolution  of   July  14th,  in  Prance.     This  lan- 
guage is  a  mask  which  must  be  torn  away.    If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  object  be  to  put  people 
on  their  guard  against  violence  in  the  passioos 
and  the  acts  which  is  too  frequently  the  acccHn- 
panlment  and  the  ruin  of  revolutions,  it  is  not 
these  latter  principles  which  are  to  be  condemned 
en  matte,  but  the  reeoluiumarjf  tpirii.    This  laat 
epithet,  invented  by  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  which  is  used  among  them  in  a  neutnl 
sense  as  the  adjective  of  the  noun  retolvtion,  has, 
with  the  French,  hardly  any  but  an  odious  sense. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  may  thus  continue  to  be 
understood  as  a  spirit  which  seeks  revolutions, 
without  scruple,  yrithout  measure  and  without 
choice.    As  the  dictatorial  spirit  differs  from  the 
governmental  spirit,  and  the  soldierly  spirit  from 
the  warlike,  so  should  the  liberal  spirit  be  distin- 
guished from  the  revolutionary  spirit.     The  first 
dreads  revolutions,  labors  to  avoid  them,  and  has 
recourse  to  them  only  in  the  last  extremity;  the 
second  seeks  them,  paves  the  way  for  them;  it 
commences  with  them,  and  offers  to  itself  as  an 
end  what  is  only  a  last  resort.    These  distinc- 
tions, always  ignored,  should  be  always  insisted 
on  and  constantly  called  to  mind.     Thus,  in  po- 
litical history,  we  must  distinguish  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ages,  or  that  long  life  of  humanity, 
sown  with  innumerable  events  which  conduct  it, 
as  it  were,  from  station  to  station  toward  an  un- 
known goal ;  then,  the  changes  in  the  divisions 
of  universal  society,  or  in  the  civil  and  moral 
constitution  of  special  political  societies,  changes 
which  are  brought  about  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  which  are  called  revolutions;  then  again  we 
must  distinguish  those  revolutions  which  are  but 
the  crises  of  the  chronic  condition  which  givfs  a 
new  aspect  to  affairs,  or  those  abrupt  changes,  the 
work  of  an  accidental  will  or  of  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance.    In  short,  for  nearly  ninety  years, 
since  the  era  opened  by  the  French  revolution. 
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the  word  revolution  designates  more  especially 
such  of  these  reformatory  changes  as  have  for 
their  object  the  progress  of  liberty  and  equality. 
The  reactions  of  which  they  are  often  the  cause 
are  revolutions  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  are  often, 
for  this  reason,  called  counter-revolutions.  A 
revolution  lawful  in  its  aim,  just  in  its  principle, 
moderate  in  its  acts,  happy  in  its  results,  and  dura- 
ble in  its  work,  is  the  political  ideal  which  the 
nineteenth  century  seems  to  be  pursuing. 

CHABI.E8  DS  RiCMUBAT. 

EBVOLUTION,  The  (nr  U.  8.  Histobt),  the 
name  commonly  given  in  the  United  States  to  that 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  American  revolu- 
tion, 1775-88.  — I. -.Until  1760.    The  imperial 
development  of  the  British  constitution  was  for 
centuries  very  steady.    The  first  strain  upon  it 
came  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Wales  and 
Scotland  were  tacitly  or  formally  absorbed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  parliament 
had  fairly  defined  rights:  Ireland  remained  a  for- 
eign and  allied  or  subject  kingdom,  in  which  the 
British  parliament  had  all  the  rights  which  it 
could  succeed  in  maintaining.    The  result  was 
the  genesis  of  the  idea  that  the  British  parliament 
was  in  some  sense  an  imperial  parliament,  with 
undefined  power  to  legislate  for  those  portions  of 
the  empire  which  were  outside  of  its  original 
jurisdiction.  —  English  colonization  in  America 
brought  with  it  a  far  more  severe  strain,  for  which 
the  BriliEh  constitution  was  totally  unprepared. 
A  new  order  of  things,  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  empire,  was  to  be  provided  for;  and  un- 
fortunately the  task  of  providing  for  it  was  as- 
sumed by  a  legislative  body  whose  constituents 
and  members  were  equally  purchasable  in  open 
market,  and  were  equally  indifferent  to  any  con- 
sidenUion  except  present  interest.    To  these  the 
grand  idea  of  an  imperial  parliament,  clothed  by 
the  lofty  patriotism  of  Burke  and  Chatham  in 
language  well  worthy  of  it,  meant  only  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  part  of  the  burden  of  present 
taxation  by  transferring  it  to  the  colonies.     They 
undertook  to  make  an  every-day  matter  of  that 
which  Burke  and  Chatham  would  have  reserved 
to  meet  some  overmastering  emergency;  and  they 
lost   the    colonies.  —  The   English   colonists   in 
America  always  insisted  that  they  had  lost  none 
of  their  hereditary  rights  by  migrating  from  the 
king's  British  to  the  king's  American  dominions 
(see  Uotted  States,  I.);  and  that  they  were  still 
entitled  to  the  "  free  privileges  of  free-bom  Eng- 
lishmen," which  the  king's  word  had  confirmed 
to  their  fathers  and  to  them,  the  right  to  personal 
liberty,  to  private  property,  and  to  representation 
in  the  taxing  body.    They  acknowledged  that 
distance  made  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  be  represented  in  parliament;  and  they  there- 
fore insisted  that  their  taxes  must  be  levied  by 
their  own  parliaments,  the  colonial  assemblies. 
Two  irreconcilable  theories  of  the  constitution 
were  thus  gradually  developed  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America;  and,  after  1760,  circumstances 


brought  them  face  to  face,  and  compelled  a  settle- 
ment by  force.  —  The  Ameriean  Theory.  The 
American  theory  really  made  the  empire  a  con- 
federation, the  king  being  the  bond  of  union.  In 
his  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  the  king  had  cer- 
tain prerogatives,  such  as  the  power  to  make 
peace,  war  and  treaties ;  while  parliament  alone 
had  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  and 
to  levy  taxes  to  provide  them.  In  his  other  king- 
doms, Ireland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or 
South  Carolina,  the  respective  parliaments  had 
just  as  much  power,  and  the  king  just  the  same 
prerogatives,  as  in  Great  Britain.  But  in  each 
kingdom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  was 
territorially  limited :  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  had  no  more  rightful  jurisdiction  in  Ire- 
land or  in  Massachusetts  than  the  parliaments  of 
Ireland  or  Massachusetts  had  in  Great  Britain. 
Franklin  formulates  the  theory  as  follows:  "  Our 
kings  have  ever  had  dominions  not  subject  to  the 
English  parliament.  At  first  the  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  remain, 
always  governed  by  their  own  laws,  appealing  to 
the  king  in  council  only,  and  not  to  our  courts  or 
the  house  of  lords.  Scotland  was  in  the  same 
situation  before  the  union.  It  had  the  same  king, 
but  a  separate  parliament,  and  the  parliament  of 
England  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  Ireland  the 
same  in  truth,  though  the  British  parliament  has 
usurped  a  dominion  over  it.  The  colonies  were 
originally  settled  in  the  idea  of  such  extrinsic  do- 
minions of  the  king,  and  of  the  king  only.  Han- 
over is  now  such  a  dominion."  "  America  is  not 
part  of  the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the 
king's  dominions.  England  is  a  dominion  itself, 
and  has  no  dominions."  "Their  only  bond  of 
union  is  the  king."  "  The  British  legislature  are 
undoubtedly  the  only  proper  judges  of  what  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  that  state;  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture are  the  proper  judges  of  what  concerns  the 
Irish  state;  and  the  American  legislatures  of  what 
concerns  the  American  states  respectively."  The 
Americans  felt  that  the  words  "colony"  and 
"colonist"  were  themselves  misleading,  as  im- 
porting some  superiority  of  privileges  in  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  remained  at  home  ;  and  they 
maintained  that  every  charter  granted  by  the  king 
was  a  compact  between  him  and  the  people  of  a 
new  kingdom.  —  The  Briti*h  Theory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  feeling  of  Great  Britain  spoke 
in  Grenville's  pithy  statement  that  "  colonies  are 
only  settlements  made  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  improvement  of  trade,  and  that  they  would 
be  intolerable  except  on  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  acts  of  navigation."  The  colonists,  then,  did 
not  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  by 
migrating.  Parliament  might  allow  them  a  tempo- 
rary latitude  of  self-government;  but  its  absolute 
power,  though  latent,  could  be  called  forth  at  any 
moment,  and  the  colonists,  in  the  view  of  the  law, 
were  still  Englishmen  and  under  control  of  the 
British  parliament.  This  theory  was  maintained 
on  the  grounds,  1,  that  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  limited  by  the  four  seas  whidi 
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bounded  Great  Britain;  but  that,  by  tiie  extension 
of  tlie  empire,  parliament  had  acquired  a  nobler 
position  as  an  imperial  body,  with,  as  Burke  ex- 
presses it,  "a  reserved  power  In  the  empire  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  that  may  weaken,  divide  and 
dissipate  the  whole";  2,  that  the  colonies  were 
"  virtually  represented  "  in  parliament,  since  each 
member  of  that  body  represented  not  a  particular 
constituency,  but  the  whole  empire  and  all  its  in- 
terests; 8,  that  the  colonists  had  no  more  claim  to 
a  mor%  direct  representation  than  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  unrepresented  cities, 
but  must  be  content  with  the  constitution  as  it 
was;  4,  that  it  was  patently  unjust  that  the  ex- 
pensive duty  of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies  for 
the  defense  of  the  whole  empire  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  imperial  parliament  without  the 
corresponding  right  to  insure  proportional  con- 
tributions from  the  parts  of  the  empire;  and  6, 
that  the  colonists  themselves  had  always  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  parliament  to  levy  American 
customs  duties,  from  which  the  right  to  levy  in- 
ternal taxes  could  not  logically  be  distinguished. 
This  last  assertion  could  not  be  disputed,  and 
when  it  was  seriotisly  advanced  as  an  argument  it 
put  an  end  to  the  tacit  compromise  which  will 
next  be  considered.  —  Qnnpromise.  It  will  readi- 
ly be  perceived  that  these  two  theories  were  irre- 
concilable, and  that  both  were  equally  impracti- 
cable. On  the  American  theory  it  would  have 
required  superhuman  tact  and  discretion  in  the 
king  to  avoid  coiutant  and  ultimately  fatal  con- 
flicts with  his  twenty  different  parliaments;  on 
the  British  theory,  the  parliament  would  have  be- 
come, under  the  guise  of  imperialism,  an  exas- 
perating instrument  of  British  selfishness.  The 
American  Union  has  solved  its  similar  territorial 
problem  by  giving  congress  the  imperial  power 
over  the  territories,  while  holding  out  to  the  latter 
the  promise  of  admission  to  the  national  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  they  shall  develop  the  necessary 
powers  and  interests.  (See  Obdinance  of  1787, 
Tebbitokieb.)  Until  1760  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  lived  under  a  tacit  compromise 
of  a  far  clumsier  sort.  The  home  government 
made  no  attempt  to  assert  any  power  to  levy  taxes 
within  the  limits  of  the  colonies;  these  were  levied 
by  the  colonial  assemblies,  on  a  requisition,  or  re- 
quest, from  the  king,  through  one  of  his  secre- 
taries or  the  governor.  The  supplies  voted  were 
always  liberal,  and  sometimes  so  lavish  that  par- 
liament voted  to  return  a  part  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonies  made  no  objection  to  the 
exercise  by  parliament  of  complete  control  over 
foreign  trade,  and  in  many  cases  over  domestic 
trade  also;  and  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  ab- 
rogation or  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
in  1685, 1691  and  1724.  The  navigation  act  of  1651 
confined  the  colonial  export  trade  to  Great  Britain 
in  English-built  ships;  and  in  1663  this  was  ex- 
tended to  the  import  trade  also,  so  that  the  colo- 
nies could  legally  trade  only  to  and  from  Great 
Britain.  (See  Xavioation  Laws.)  In  the  com- 
mercial colonies,  however,  these  laws  were  felt 


but  little  before  1760;  smuggling  and  bribeiy 
of  custom  house  ofllcers  opened  the  free  foreign 
trade  which  the  laws  forbade.  In  1678  dutia 
were  imposed  on  the  trade  from  one  colony  to 
another.  In  1699  the  colonists  were  prohibited 
from  exijortlng  their  wool,  yam  or  woolen  manu- 
factures to  any  place  whatever.  In  1719  the  house 
of  commons  formally  condemned  all  American 
manufactures  as  tending  to  independence.  In 
1732  the  export  of  American  hats  was  prohibited. 
In  1750,  rolling  mills,  iron  furnaces  and  forges  in 
the  colonies  were  declared  public  nuisances,  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  governors.  At  first  all  these 
restrictions  were  submitted  to,  partly  from  indif- 
ference, as  they  were  not  extensively  felt,  and 
partly  from  inability  to  resist;  but  for  some  yeare 
after  1760  the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  than 
was  still  acknowledged,  this  being  the  last  point 
which  the  colonists  were  prepared  to  yield.  So 
late  as  1774,  congress,  in  its  declaration  of  rights, 
"cheerfully  consented  "  to  such  parliamentary  re- 
strictions on  commerce  as  should  be  intended  in 
good  faith  to  benefit  the  whole  empire.  When  U 
was  at  last  found  that  this  concession  was  only 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  further  demands,  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  all  the  colonists  were  ready  to 
echo  Franklin's  language :  "  That  is  a  wicked 
guardian  and  a  shameless  one,  who  first  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  incident  to  minority, 
cheats  and  imposes  on  his  pupil,  and,  when  the 
pupil  comes  of  age,  urges  those  very  impositions 
as  precedents  to  justify  continuing  them  and  add- 
ing others."  This  language,  though  natural,  wss 
to  a  great  extent  unjust,  llie  fault  really  lay  in 
that  narrow  colonial  system  which  was  then  and 
long  afterward  the  law  of  every  European  nation, 
and  is  still  a  part  of  the  English  theory,  thougii  it 
is  very  seldom  enforced  in  practice. —  IL :  1760-68. 
The  open  struggle  between  the  two  theories,  whicli 
began  in  1760-63,  came  from  an  unlucky  combi- 
nation of  causes:  the  accession  of  a  king  who  was 
determined  to  "reign";  the  infiuence  of  the  old 
whig  notion  of  the  onmipotence  of  parliament; 
the  high  feeling  of  a  nation  flushed  with  success- 
ful foreign  war;  the  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  increase  m  the 
revenue;  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  American 
colonies;  and  the  comparative  meagreness  of  re- 
ceipts from  that  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  ini- 
tiation of  the  struggle  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  practically  no  denial  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  abstract  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Even 
when  the  stamp  act  was  introduced  in  parliament, 
the  opposition  was  publicly  challenged  to  mike 
such  denial,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  make 
it,  though  many,  like  Burke,  considered  it  higfalj' 
impolitic  to  exercise  the  right,  and  wished  to  re- 
strain the  controlling  power  of  parliament  to  com- 
mercial regulations  and  to  cases  of  supreme  necec- 
sity.  This,  indeed,  was  the  original  ground  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  but  it  was  a  poor  barrier  to 
the  usurpations  of  a  hungry  parliament.  — In  1760 
the  first  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  navigation 
act.    Instructions  were  sent  to  the  American  ciu- 
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torn  house  offlcen  to  spore  nothing  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  obtain  from  the  courts  "  writs  of  as- 
sistance "  in  order  to  enter  houses  and  stores,  and 
search,  for  goods  which  liad  not  paid  duty  or  were 
fM-bidden  to  be  imported.    The  first  application 
for  such  writs  was  at  Balem  in  November,  1760, 
and  their  issue  and  enforcement  at  once  brought 
a  few  radical  men,  like  Otis,  to  deny  parliament's 
right  to  levy  the  duties.    In  the  great  commercial 
colony,  Massachusetts,  colonial  and  loyalist  par- 
ties were  at  once  formed.   The  former  was  headed 
by  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Oz- 
enbridge  Thacher,  James  Bowdoin  (afterward  gov- 
ernor), and  Thomas  Gushing.     The  latter  was 
headed  by  Francis  Bernard,  the  governor;  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant  governor,  a  native  and 
the  best  historian  of  Massachusetts,  the  ablest  roy- 
alist leader,  but  unscrupulous  in  method;  Andrew 
Oliver,    Hutchinson's    brother-in-law ;    Jeremiah 
Gridlcy,  attorney  general;  and  Timothy  Ruggles. 
Behind  these  stood  the  great  mass  of  royal  office- 
holders in  the  colonies;  much  of  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  ministries  must  be  attributed  to  their 
persistent  advice  to  establish  a  regular  army  in  the 
colonies,  and  tax  the  colonies  for  its  support.  — 
Feb.  28,  1768,  Charles  Townshend  became  first 
lord  of  trade,  with  the  administration  of  the  col- 
onies, and  he  inaugurated,  with  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  the  new  system  of  colonial  government. 
It  was  announced  by  authority  that  there  were  to 
be  no  more  requisitions  from  the  king  to  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  for  supplies,  but  that  the  colonies 
were  to  be  taxed  by  act  of  parliament.    Colonial 
governors  and  judges  were  to  be  paid  by  the  crown ; 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  a  standing  army  of 
twenty  regiments ;  and  all  the  expenses  of  this 
force  were  to  be  paid  by  parliamentary  taxation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  all  the  windings  of 
British  politics  for  the  next  few  years:  the  above 
programme  was  the  chart  of  all  the  ministries, 
which  each  followed  as  closely  as  it  dared.    Gov 
Hutchinson  tells  us  that  the  American  use  of  the 
terms  whig  and  tory  dates  from  this  step.    (See 
Amkbicak  Whios.) —  In  March  the  naval  officers 
on  the  American  coast  were  given  the  duties  and 
fees  of  custom  house  officers,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  navigation  acts.    In  April  the  head  of  the  min- 
istry, Bute,  retired,  and  George  Grenville  took  his 
place  under  pledge  to  the  programme  above.    May 
5,  the  lords  of  trade  were  requested  to  sketch  for 
the  ministry  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation  of  the  colonies,  but  Shelburne, 
the  head  of  the  board  of  trade,  declined  to  com- 
mit himself  to  any  plan.    Sept.  33,  by  direction 
of  Grenville  and  North,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
treasury  (Jenkinson)  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
of  stamp  duties  to  draft  a  bill  for  extending  the 
stamp  duties  to  the  colonies.    (Tlcee  investigation 
has  failed  to  fix  the  real  authorship  of  the  stamp 
act,  but  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  most  proba- 
bly on  Jenkinson.    March  9,  1764,  Grenville  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  introduce  the  stamp 
act  at  the  next  session;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
suggested  to  the  colonial  agents  in  London  that 


their  assemblies  should  formally  ajiprove  it,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  precedent  for  their  being  consulted 
in  future  taxation,  or  that  they  should  propose 
some  more  palatable  mode  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion. But  the  principle  was  carefully  asserted :  a 
bill  of  April  6  purported,  for  the  first  time,  to 
"  g^rant  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of 
America."  —  The  stamp  duty  was  not  objected  to 
in  itself :  it  was  a  convenient  mode  of  making  a 
tax  collect  itself,  and  for  that  reason  was  employed 
in  1769  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  and  in 
subsequent  years  by  the  new  federal  government. 
The  objection  lay  wholly  to  parliament's  povrer  to 
tax,  which  was  thus  forced  into  the  foreground  of 
discussion.  In  June  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
sent  a  circular  letter  asking  the  "united  assist- 
ance" of  the  other  colonics;  and  during  the  year 
nearly  all  the  colonial  assemblies  petitioned  against 
the  new  scheme.  But  the  idea  of  forcible  resist- 
ance does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  king, 
to  the  ministry,  to  parliament,  to  the  colonial 
agents,  or  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  All  believed 
that  the  tax  would  execute  itself.  The  act  was 
framed,  imposing  stamp  duties  on  legal  docu- 
ments, marriage  licenses,  and  publications  of  ev- 
ery description,  and  making  offenses  against  it 
cognizable  in  the  admiralty  courts,  without  a  jury. 
Petitions  against  it  were  refused  a  faearidg,  on  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  and  convenient  rule  forbid- 
ding the  reception  of  petitions  against  a  money 
bill.  The  bill  was  passed  with  hardly  any  oppo- 
sition in  either  house;  the  king  was  by  this  time  a 
lunatic,  and  his  signature  was  'attached  by  a  com-* 
mission;  and  with  this  evil  augury  the  stamp  act 
became  law,  March  23, 1765.  With  it  went  a  sug- 
gestive act  to  authorize  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  require  the  assemblies  to 
furnish  them  with  subsistence.  —  The  first  answer 
came  from  the  Virginia  assembly,  which  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  Patrick  Henry, 
May  80.  These  declared  that  the  colony  had  never 
forfeited  and  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  to  be 
taxed  by  their  own  representatives;  but  the  assem- 
bly-rejected two  further  resolutions,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  colony  were  not  bound  to  obey 
the  stamp  act,  and  that  he  who  should  obey  it 
would  be  an  enemy  to  the  colony.  June  8,  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  took  the  more  important 
step  of  calling  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies.  (See 
Stamp  Act  Conoresb.)  Through  the  summer 
the  resistance  took  the  form  of  an  inchoate  rev- 
olution. Associations,  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"' 
were  formed ;  stamp  agents  were  compelled  to 
resign,  either  by  ostracism,  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
by  actual  violence;  and  the  inflammatory  reso- 
lutions of  public  meetings  were  steadily  carry- 
ing the  assemblies  to  the  point  of  resistance. 
Nov.  1,  1765,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act  to  begin;  but  there  were  by 
that  time  neither  stamps  nor  stamp  agents  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  judges,  like  the  merchants,  were 
compelled  to  ignore  the  absence  of  stamps  upon 
documents.  Hutchinson  wrote  home  that  the  peo- 
ple were  "  absolutely  without  the  use  of  reason." 
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— In  the  meantime  the  opponents  of  the  pdiU^  ol 
taxing  the  colonies  had  come  into  power,  under 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  in  July,  1765.  Their 
first  design  was  not  to  repeal,  but  to  modify  the 
act,  and  make  it  more  acceptable.  But  when  par- 
liament met,  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies  was  at 
last  denied  by  some  of  its  own  members,  though 
even  these  still  asserted  its  power  to  lay  duties  and 
regulate  trade.  Said  Pitt:  "  In  an  American  tax, 
what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty 
— ^what?  Our  own  property?  Nol  We  give  and 
grant  to  your  majesty  the  property  of  your  maj- 
esty's commons  in  America.  It  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms" ;  and  he  "  rejoiced  that  America  had  re- 
sisted." The  majority,  however,  followed  the 
ministerial  programme.  The  reception  of  the  pe- 
titions of  the  American  congress  was  evaded. 
A  declaratory  house  resolution  was  passed,  Feb. 
10, 1766,  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  that  the  king, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament,  "  had, 
hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica, subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." This  was  followed  up  by  four  others : 
that  there  had  been  tumults  and  insurrections 
in  the  colonies;  that  these  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  colonial  assemblies ;  that  the  assemblies 
must  make  recompense  for  property  destroyed; 
and  that  the  house  would  sustain  the  lawful  au- 
,thority  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, and  would  favor  and  protect  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies.  Under  cover  of  this  hot  fire 
of  resolutions  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  March 
18.  The  repeal  was  wholly  on  the  ground  of  pol- 
icy, and  was  accompanied  by  a  declaratory  act  in 
two  clauses:  1,  containingthe  first  resolution  above 
named;  and  2,  declaring  null  and  void  the  votes 
and  resolutions  of  the  colonial  assemblies  in  regard 
to  taxation.  One  of  the  most  valuable  incidents 
in  the  repeal  was  the  examination  of  I>ankUn 
before  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  18.  The 
questions  put  to  hifn  numbered  174;  and  his  an- 
swers sum  up  calmly,  but  fully,  the  American 
theory  of  the  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  die  colonies,  and  the  compromise  to  which  the 
Americans  were  willing  to  agree.  —  III. :  1766-70. 
Hutchinson  dates  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
joicings over  that  event  had  subsided,  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  trouble  again  began  to  appear. 
The  Massachusetts  assembly  refused  to  make  rec- 
ompense for  the  losses  in  the  riots  without  an  ac- 
companying bill  of  indemnity.  Other  assemblies 
refused  to  comply  with  the  act  of  1765  for  billet- 
ing and  subsisting  the  army.  In  November,  1766, 
the  first  declaration  that  parliament  had  no  right 
to  "legislate"  for  the  colonies  was  made  in  the 
Massachiisetts  assembly;  and  there  was  a  growing 
party  everywhere  which  held  to  the  advanced 
doctrine  of  "  no  Ugidation  vnthout  repretentation." 
And  all  this  time  political  events  in  Great  Britain 
were  tending  against  the  colonies.    In  July,  1766, 


Chatham  had  formed  a  miniatry  oompoaed  main- 
ly of  friends  of  America;  but  Chatham's  contin- 
ued illness  was  steadily  throwing  the  real  leader- 
ship into  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, Charles  Townshend.    His  political  creed 
he  summed  up  as  follows:  "  I  would  govem  the 
Americans  eis  subjects  of  Great  Britain.   These^our 
children,  must  not  make  themselves  oar  allies  in 
time  of  war,  and  our  rivals  in  peace."   In  March, 
1767,  Chatham  really,  though  not  formally,  retired 
from  public  affairs,  and  Townshend  was  master 
of  the  situation.    He  made  use  now  of  the  par- 
liamentary control  over  commerce,  which  colonial 
assemblies  had  so  often  expressly  acknowledged^ 
and  in  July  a  bill  was  passed  granting  duties  in 
America  on  glass,  lead,  paints,  paper  and  tat 
But  the  insidiously  perilous  feature  of  the  set 
was,  that  the  proceeds  were  to  go  into  the  ex- 
chequer, and  were  to  be  distributed  at  the  king's 
pleasure  in  paying  the   salaries   of    govenon, 
judges,  and  other  civil  officers.     These  woald 
thus  be,  as  they  had  never  been  before,  completely 
independent  of  the  American  assemblies,  and  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  make  political  war  npoa 
them.    By  other  acts,  writs  of  assistance  were  le- 
galized, and  the  New  York  assembly  was  suspend- 
ed altogether,  until  it  should  obey  the  billetiiig 
act.    In  September,  Townshend  died,  but  his  dmd- 
tle  fell  on  Lord  North,  his  successor.  — It  was  dif- 
ficult, at  first,  to  find  any  means  of  opposition  to 
the  new  revenue  laws.    Isolated  agreements  were 
indeed  made  by  the  people  of  various  districts,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  articles  taxed; 
but  these  depending  on  the  persistence  of  individ- 
uals, were  no  safe  reliance.    Jan.  12,  1768,  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  formally  protested  against 
the  new  system;   and  Feb.  11,  it  sent  a  drcalar 
letter  to  the  other  colonics,  asking  advice.    April 
21,  the  colonial  office  sent  a  mandate  to  each  of 
the  governors  to  prorogue  the  assembly  of  his 
colony  rather  than  allow  the  circular  letter  to  be 
discussed.    To  Massachusetts  further  orders  were 
sent  to  prorogue  the  assembly  if  it  should  not  re- 
cant the  letter,  and  to  continue  the  process  indefi- 
nitely until  submission  should  be  made;  and  in 
June  this  penalty  was  enforced.    June  8,  four 
regiments  under  Gage  were  ordered  to  Boston 
permanently;  five  vessels  took  possession  of  the 
harbor;  and  the  fort  was  repaired  and  occupied. 
Every  petty  disturbance,  every  expression  of  pop 
ular  indignation,  had  been  magnified  and  distorted 
by  colonial  officers,  until  tlie  ministry  really  be- 
lieved a  rebellion  imminent,  and  took  this  rare 
means  to  provoke  it.    Even  then,  it  required  seTcn 
years'  wrangling  to  break*  the  bond  of  union.  — 
Massachusetts,  however,  was  now  very  close  to  re- 
bellion.   Her  assembly,  like  that  of  several  other 
colonies,  had  been  dissolved ;  and  a  convendoa 
of  town  delegates  met,  Sept.  22,  protested  against 
the  revenue  laws,  and  petitioned  the  king.    "1 
doubt  whether  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  of  treason,"  said  the  British  attorney  geaersl. 
"  but  I  am  sure  they  have  come  within  a  hail's 
breadth  of  it."    In  February,  1769,  parlisment 
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requested    the  king  to  fanve  the  ring-leaden  in 
Massachusetto  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son, under  an  old  statute  of  Henry  VIII.    One 
step  farther,  an  attempt  to  arrest  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  rebellion  would  have  begun;  but  the  step 
was  not  taken.    Nevertheless  the  troops  were  left 
in  Boston,  a  firebrand  near  a  powder  magazine; 
and  the  next  six  years  are  one  long  record  of  bick- 
erings between  the  townspeople  and  the  military, 
arrests  of  soldiers  for  violations  of  town  laws,  in- 
dictments of  officers,  even  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  "slandering  the  town  of  Boston,"  and 
aimHar  legal  proceedings,  blotted  by  the  Boston 
massacre  of  Iffiarch  6, 1770,  in  which  fire  lives  were 
lost.  —  The  whole  of  the  year  1760  was  taken  up 
by  the  full  development  of  the  colonial  claim  of 
rights.    The  Virginia  assembly.  May  16,  passed  a 
smes  of  resolutions,  declaring  its  right  of  taxa- 
tion, of  petition,  and  of  concurrence  with  other 
colonies,  and  the  right  of  its  people  to  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage;  and  these,  for  which  the  as- 
sembly was  dissolved,  we're  copied  by  other  assem- 
blies, and   the  fault  met  the  same  punishment. 
The  Massachusetts  assembly  absolutely  refused  to 
make  provision  for  the  troops,  and  was,  for  that 
reason,  dissolved.    Whenever  an  assembly  was 
dissolved,  its  members  at  once  formed  a  non-im- 
portation league,  so  that  the  agreement  not  to  use 
taxed  articles  had  become  much  more  general  than 
■wss  to  be  expected.    It  was  effective  enough  to 
extort  from  the  ministry  a  circular  letter,  in  May, 
17W,  promising  to  impose  no  more  such  duties, 
and  to  abandon  all  those  already  imposed,  except 
that  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  which  yield- 
ed about  91,500  per  annum  of  revenue.    The  re- 
peal, in  these  terras  and  to  this  extent,  was  form- ' 
ally  enacted,  April  13,  1770.    But  there  remained 
the  preamble,  the  declaration  of  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  parliament. 
This  was  still  to  be  resisted;  and  the  revolution, 
IS  Webster  afterward  remarked,  was  fought  upon 
this  preamble.    The  only  result  of  the  repeal  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  non-importation  associa- 
tions, and  the  renewal  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
except  in  the  matter  of  tea.  —  IV. :  1770-«8.    The 
first  few  years  of  this  period  are  mainly  occupied 
by  apparent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  king  and 
the  ministry  to  put  the  colonists  so  far  in  the 
■wrong  as  to  excuse  the  use  of  force.   The  struggle 
against  the  carefully  guarded  and  almost  pedant- 
ically legal  methods  of  the  colonies  was  growing 
vexatious.    In  July  and  September,  1770,  the  king 
made  preparations  to  declare  martial  law  in  Mas- 
aicliusetts,  filled  Boston  harbor  with  war  vessels, 
»nd  even  seized  the  castle  guarding  the  harbor, 
though  this  had  been  built  by  the  colony,  and 
the  control  of  it  was  reserved  to  the  governor 
by  the  charter.    Still  the  colonists  avoided  any 
open  provocation,   and  there  was  no  fighting 
except  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  governor, 
Tryon,  provoked  and  suppressed  an  "insurrec- 
tion," and  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  "  Gasper," 
»  revenue  cutter,  was  burned,  June  9,  1772,  by 
a  boat  party  from  the  shore,  after  she  had  run 


aground.  The  whole  period  was  marked  by  ex- 
asperating legal  battles  between  the  governors, 
tmder  royal  instructions,  and  the  various  assem- 
blies. In  most  of  the  colonies  the  upper  house,  or 
council,  was  selected  by  the  lower  house,  with  a 
power  of  veto  by  the  governor.  Whenever  per- 
sons were  selected  who  had  taken  part  against 
the  parliament,  their  nominations  were  vetoed, 
and  the  war  of  retaliation,  thus  begun,  kept  the 
continent  in  a  ferment.  In  Massachusetts  the 
higher  step  was  taken  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  governor  and  principal  officials  directly  from 
the  royal  treasury,  thus  not  only  violating  the  char- 
ter by  making  them  independent  of  the  colony, 
but  provoking  a  conflict,  for  it  should  have  been 
evident  that  the  assembly  would  never  recognize 
or  act  with  a  governor  or  judges  salaried  by  the 
crown.  This  step,  like  others  equally  ruinous, 
was  the  fruit  of  constant  pressure  by  the  office- 
holders in  America.  In  December,  1772,  Franklin 
obtained  and  sent  from  London  to  the  assembly 
the  treacherous  letters  of  Massachusetts  officers, 
advising  these  coercive  measures,  and  these  did 
much  to  undermine  all  public  confidence  in  the 
royal  civil  service.  Every  one  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust,  more  destructive  to  loyalty  than 
the  open  excitement  produced  by  the  stamp  act. 
—  Nov.  2,  1772,  in  Boston  town  meeting,  Samuel 
Adams  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  correspondence  with  other  towns.  This  was 
the  real  opening  of  the  revolution,  the  installation 
of  the  first  of  those  revolutionary  bodies  whic]^ 
within  three  years  had  practically  superseded  the 
legitimate  governments  in  the  conduct  of  the  strug- 
gle. (See  NoMWATiNQ  Cowvkntions.)  Other 
towns  followed  the  example ;  and  Virginia  laid 
the  basis  of  the  Union,  March  12,  1778,  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
other  colonies.  — All  this  time  the  tax  on  tea  had 
been  collected,  though  it  had  shrunk  to  $400  per 
year.  In  April,  1778,  the  East  India  company 
applied  for  permission  to  export  free  of  duty  the 
ruinously  large  stock  of  tea  which  it  had  accu- 
mulated. This  offered  a  fair  opportunity  to  settle 
discontent,  but  Lord  North  induced  parliament  to 
vote  the  company  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  the 
repayment  of  the  duties,  after  May  10,  to  the 
company  after  collection.  The  duties  would  thua 
be  collected,  the  principle  maintained,  and  yet  the 
price  of  the  tea  would  not  be  increased.  After 
all,  the  Aieanness  of  this  evasion,  and  of  the  trap 
which  it  attempted  to  set,  seems  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  result.  It  early  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  revolutionary  committees  by  other  colo- 
nies, and  thus  to  a  union  antecedent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  congress.  Consignments  of  tea  were  sent 
to  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. At  Charleston  it  was  stored  in  damp  cellars, 
and  destroyed;  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the 
ships  were  forced  to  return;  but  at  Boston  the  of- 
ficers would  not  permit  the  ships  to  return  without 
discharging.  Dec.  16,  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tee took  further  discussion  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  town  meeting,  sent  a  body  of  men,  and  threw 
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the  tea  into  the  harbor.  —  Boston  at  once  became 
the  focus  of  interest.  It  had  placed  itself  in  the 
forefront  of  resistance,  and  behind  it  were  the 
revolutionary  committees  of  all  the  thirteen  colo- 
niea.  Its  conduct  was  noticed  severely  in  the 
king's  speech,  March  7, 1774;  and  on  the  81st  the 
Boston  port  bill  became  law.  It  forbade  the  land- 
ing or  shipping  of  goods  in  Boston  after  Jime 
1,  until  the  owners  of  the  tea  should  be  recom- 
pensed, and  the  king  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
town's  future  obedience.  Lord  North  also  de- 
clared in  debate  that  the  act  would  be  enforced 
by  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy.  Salem  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  Marblehead 
a  port  of  entry.  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief 
for  North  America,  was  made  civil  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  ring- 
leaders to  punishment. —  The  Boston  port  bill  was 
followed.  May  20,  by  a  bill  for  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  which  abrogated  a  large  part  of 
the  charter.  It  took  away  the  choice  of  the  coun- 
cil by  the  lower  house;  forbade  town  meetings, 
except  for  elections  or  on  the  governor's  permis- 
sion;  and  gave  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  to  the 
governor,  and  the  selection  of  juries  to  the  sheriffs. 
This  might  have  been  fairly  termed  a  bill  to  trans- 
fer the  de  facto  government  of  Massachusetts  to 
revolutionary  committees.  With  it  went  a  sup- 
plementary act  "  for  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice  in  Massachusetts"  by  transferring  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain  the  trial  of  ofiBcers 
<p  soldiers  indicted  for  murder.  Another  act  le- 
galized the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  Boston;  and 
-another,  the  "Quebec  act,"  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  province  over  the  whole  of  that  which 
was  afterward  called  the  "Northwest  Territory," 
(see  ORDraANOB  of  1787),  and  to  which  various 
colonies  laid  claim  by  charter.  These  were  unre- 
traceable  steps.  The  first  four  called  for  united 
resistance  by  all  the  colonies  which  bad  charters, 
and  by  all  the  colonies  which  desired  charters;  the 
last  called  for  united  resistance  by  all,  for  this  ter- 
ritory was  already  blindly  felt  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  whole,  and  the  basis  of  future 
union.  —  Ckige  arrived  May  17.  The  revolution- 
ary committees  all  over  the  country  had  already 
begun  to  obtain  a  popular  suspension  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain;  and  the  New  York  committee 
had  proposed  a  general  congress.  This  last  meas- 
ure met  with  general  approval;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly,  June  17,  formally  proposed  it 
for  Sept.  1,  at  Philadelphia,  having  first  locked 
the  doors  to  prevent  the  governor  from  proroguing 
them.  Two  days  before,  the  Rhode  Island  as- 
sembly had  chosen  delegates  to  the  congress;  five 
days  after,  Maryland  took  the  still  more  ultra  step 
of  electing  delegates  by  a  popular  convention  or 
provincial  congress.  This  last  step  was  even  more 
decisive  than  the  calling  of  a  congress.  It  was  imi- 
tated in  the  other  colonies  during  the  summer;  and 
though  these  "provincial  congresses"  ventured 
aX  first  no  further  than  the  preparation  of  non- 
importation agreements,  promises  of  support  to 
the  general,  or  continental,  congress,  or  contribu- 


tions for  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
they  were  evidently  the  germ  of  rebellion,  and 
within  a  year  were  to  assume  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  their  colonies.  —  The  congress  met  in 
Carpenter's  hall,  Pliiladelphia,  Sept.  6, 1774.   (See 
CoNOBEas,  CoHTiKENTAi.,  for  its  further  history.) 
Gage  had  already  begun  to  fortify  himself  ia 
Boston,  and  had  seized  the  colony's  stores,  as  if 
in  an  enemy's  country.    False  alarms  liad  already 
led  to  more  than  one  mustering  of  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  colonies. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  measure  of  active  resistance 
adopted  by  the  congress  was  the  preparatio&  of 
an  "American  association,"  Oct.  20,  1774,  which 
was  signed  by  the  delegates  and  then  circolated 
for  general  signature.    It  not  only  bound  the  sign- 
ers to  non-importation,  non-exportation  and  non- 
consumption  of  British  goods,  and  to  prohibitioo 
of  the  slave  trade  (see  Slavert,  IIL),  but  it  pro- 
vided for  local  committees,  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  association. 
This  was  the  first  effective  step  toward  national 
union  and  preparation  for  war  (see  Exbaboo); 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  taken  by  genenl 
popular  action,  not  by  state  action;  and  yet  that 
state  lines,  and  even  town  boundaries,  were  care- 
fully observed  in  its  execution.    The  peculiar  com- 
bination of  national  and  local  government  in  tlie 
United  States  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated. 
(See  Natiok,  State  Sovereionty.)— From  thia 
time  revolution  in  British  North  Aioaerica  was  a 
certainty.    It  proceeded  steadily  at  first  as  a  mere 
protest  against,  and  passive  resistance  to,  the  un- 
constitutional measures  of  the  ministry ;  then, 
after  April  19,  1775,  as  a  scission  of  the  British 
empire  and  the  formation  of  an  .American  nation, 
George  III.  being  still  recognized  as  its  king;  then, 
after  July  4,  1776,  as  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
governing  republic  under  the  revolutionary  con- 
gress, to  be  succeeded  by  the  articles  of  confed^- 
ation  and  the  constitution.    (See  Conoress,  Ooir- 
tinental;  Flag  ;  Dbclasation  of  iKDRPBsn- 
ENCS ;  CONFBDBKATioif ,  .Artici.ES  OF ;  Wabs  ; 
CoNSTrnmoN ;   United  States.)  —  See  7-10 
Bancroft's  United  Stale*;  1-S  Hildreth's  U»iki 
Stata;  1  Htkin's  UniUd  StaHet;  1  Tucker's  UnUei 
States;  1-8  Spencer's  United  State*;  1-3  Bryant 
and  Fay's  United  States;  ^o\mta!  Awnai*<(f  Amer- 
ica; \  Adolphus'  Eittory  of  England;  5  XaboDt 
History  of  England  ;  2,  0  Burke's  Work*;  J.  IL 
Ludlow's  War  of  American  Independenet;  Ora- 
hame's  History  of  the  United  States;  Gordon's 
History  of  the  Independence  cf  the  United  Stala; 
Force's  lyaets,  and  American  ArehtKS;  Chalmer'i 
Introduction  to  tfie  BetoUofthe  American  Coloim; 
Walsh's  Appeal;  1  Story's  Oommentaries;  Doyle's 
American  Coionies;  MarshaU's  Ameriean  Cobma; 
Lodge's  English  Colonie*  in  America;  Greene's 
Historical  View  of  the  American  Bevolutian;  Botta'a 
American SetxdiUion  (Otis'  trans.);  Banuay's-^- 
lory  of  the  Revolution  ;  Froth  ingham's  Bi»t  <^  1^ 
BepiMic ;    Stedman's    History  of  the  Ameritait 
War;  Niles'  I*rineiples  and  Acts  of  the  BeuMon; 
Moore's  Diary  of  the  Bevohition  ;  £.  Abbott's  £e^ 
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tlativnaty  Timet;  Dinon'g  Hittorieal  Euidtnet  ; 
Jmmud*  of  Qmgrett,  1774-88 ;  1  Elliot's  DOatet; 
4  Franklin's  Wcrkt,  162  (his  examination),  228, 
2TO,  281,  406;  Sparks'  Writingt  of  WaMngton, 
OomtpoHdtnte  of  the  Rmohuion,  and  Diplomatte 
Cvrntpondtnee  ef  the  Bevolutton;  Trescot's  Diplo- 
maejf  ef  the  Beeolvtion;  Lyman's  Diplomatic  Hit- 
Uiry  of  the  United  Sl<tie» ;  1  Bishop's  Hietory  cf 
American  Manttfaeture* ;  Wells'  Life  of  Samuel 
Adam;  2,  8,  5  John  Adams'  Workt;  for  authori- 
ties on  special  topics  sec  Winsor's  Seader't  Band- 
Mc  ef  the  Revolution,  and  C.  K.  Adams'  Manual 
ef  KetorietU  Literature,  805  ;  authorities  under 
uticles  referred  to  MABSACHnsETTS,  and  the  other 
original  states.  Axkxasdeb  Johnston. 

KHODE  ISLAND,'oneof  the  original  thirteen 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Its  settlement  was 
begun  at  Providence  in  1686  by  Roger  Williams, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons  banished  from 
Massachusetts.  In  1687  a  band  of  antinomians, 
alao  banished  from  Massachusetts,  made  a  settle- 
ment on  Rhode  Island  ;  and  the  traces  of  this 
double  settlement  arc  still  seen  in  the  offlcial  title, 
"  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tatkHis,"  and  in  the  two  capitals.  Providence  and 
Newport,  in  which  the  legislature  meets  alternate- 
ly. The  title  to  these  and  other  settlements  was 
at  flnt  derived  from  the  Indians  by  purchase. 
Parliament  was  then  the  ruling  power  in  Qreat 
Britain,  and  its  lord  high  admiral  of  the  colonies, 
Warwick,  granted  Williams  a  patent,  March  14, 
1H3,  which  was  renewed  by  Charles  II.  in  1668, 
as  suted  below.  —  Boukdariks.  The  patent  of 
IMS  assigned  as  limits  the  ocean  on  the  south,  the 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetta  patents  on  the  east 
and  north,  and  the  Narragansett  Indian  territory 
on  the  west.  The  charter  of  1663  was  more  defi- 
nite. The  southern  and  northern  boundaries  re- 
mained as  before.  The  western  boundary  was  to 
lie  the  Pawcstuck  river  to  its  head,  and  thence 
due  north  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Originally 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut  (see  that 
state)  was  to  have  been  the  Narragansett  river  or 
hay:  but  this  charter  stipulated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Connecticut  agents,  that  the  Pawcatuck 
river  should  be  "  taken  and  deemed  to  be "  the 
Narragansett  river  mentioned  in  the  Connecticut 
boundary.  Connecticut  repudiated  the  action  of 
her  agent,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Narra- 
gansett country,  east  of  the  Pawcatuck,  both  by 
her  charter  and  by  conquest  from  the  Indians, 
and  pressed  her  claim  by  all  legal  means,  by  ap- 
peal to  the  New  England  union,  and  by  prepara- 
tions for  force.  Rhode  Island's  threat  to  appeal 
to  the  king  brought  about  an  agreement  May  12, 
1706,  to  run  the  boundary  from  the  head  of  the 
Pawcatuck  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  War- 
wick purchase,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts line.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  crown 
m  1727,  and  after  sixty-flve  years  of  quarreling 
the  hne  was  settled,  Sept.  27, 1728,  and  conflrmed 
by  both  colonies  in  1'7'42.  A  new  survey  was 
made  in  1840.  —  The  eastern  boundary  assigned 


was  a  line  from  the  ocean  three  miles  to  the  east 
of  Narragansett  bay  and  Seacunck,  Blackstone, 
or  Seekonk,  river  "  to  the  falls  called  Patuckett 
falls,"  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Massachusetts 
line.  But  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  col- 
onies claimed  a  large  part  of  Rhode  Island  a» 
lying  within  their  patents ;  the  former  claimed 
Pawtuxet  and  Warwick ;  the  latter,  Aquidneck 
and  the  islands.  Had  these  and  the  Connecticut 
claims  on  the  west  been  allowed,  very  little  would 
have  been  left  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  the  colony's 
stubborn  resistance  carried  it  safely  through  a 
struggle  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
feeling  ran  so  high  as  to  exclude  Rhode  Island 
from  political  association  with  her  neighbors. 
(See  New  England  Union.)  In  1703  the  western 
boundary  was  flxed  in  favor  of  Rhode  Island  by 
royal  commissioners,  and  in  1726  their  award  was 
conflrmed  by  the  crown.  In  1741  the  disputed 
eastern  boundary  was  decided  in  the  same  way 
very  nearly  in  accordance  with  Rhode  Island's 
claim ;  and  in  1746-7  the  award  was  conflrmed 
by  the  crown.  Rhode  Island  thus  gained  its 
present  northeast  township,  and  five  others  on 
the  southeast.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
states  was  not  finally  settled  until  March  1,  1862, 
when  it  was  so  run  as  to  throw  Fall  River  into 
Massachusetts  and  Pawtucket  into  Rhode  Island. 
—  CoNtrnTUTioSB.  The  provisions  of  the  charter 
of  1668  gave  the  colony  a  "  democratical "  form 
of  government.  No  appeal  or  veto  power  was 
reserved  to  the  crown;  and  even  the  clause  which 
forbade  the  making  of  laws  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England  was  only  to  extend  so  far  as  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  colony  would  per- 
mit. The  governor  and  general  assembly  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  their  statutes  were 
final.  Rhode  Island  was  thus  from  the  beginning 
a  self-governing  community.  At  first  the  legisla- 
ture bad  but  one  house,  but  in  1696  a  law  was 
passed  forming  two  houses:  the  council,  or  gov- 
ernor's assistants,  as  the  upper  house,  and  the 
delegates  as  the  lower  bouse.  In  1724  a  property 
qualification  was  established  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. It  was  subsequently  modified,  until  in 
1762  it  was  settled  at  £40  ($184)  freehold,  or  4D 
shillings  (97.50)  annual  rent.  Only  freemen  with 
this  qualification  could  vote  or  hold  office,  except 
that  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeman  needed  no  quali- 
fication. —  This  charter  was  the  organic  law  of 
the  colony  and  state  until  1848.  It  was  suspended 
by  common  consent  during  James  II. 's  quo  war- 
ranto warfare  upon  the  colony  charters,  but  was 
quietly  resumed  after  his  abdication.  It  was  not 
altered  at  the  revolution,  except  by  a  law  of  the 
legislature  In  May,  1776,  substituting  allegiance 
to  the  colony  for  allegiance  to  the  king.  —  A  very 
simple  and  excellent  constitution  was  framed  by 
a  state  convention  at  Newport  and  East  Oreen- 
wich,  Sept.  12 -Nov.  S,  1842.  It  was  ratified, 
Nov.  21-28,  by  a  popular  vote  of  7,082  to  59,  and 
went  into  force  in  May,  1848.  It  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  males  over  twenty-one,  on  the  old 
property  qualification  of  $184,  or  on  the  annual 
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payment  of  a  state  tax  of  one  dollar.  The  goy- 
emor,  a  house  of  representatives  of  not  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  and  a  senate  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  town  or  city,  were  all  to  be  elected 
annually,  and  there  were  few  restraints  on  their 
action.  In  1864  an  amendment  was  made,  to  al- 
low the  state's  volunteer  soldiers  to  vote  for  presi- 
dential electors,  congressmen  and  state  officers.  — 
OoYERNORS.  Nicholas  Cooke,  1775-8  ;  William 
Greene,  1778-86;  John  Collins,  1786-90  ;  Arthur 
Fenner,  1790-1805;  Isaac  Wilbour,  1806-7;  James 
Fenner,  1807-11;  WilUam  Jones,  1811-17;  N.  R. 
Knight,  1817-21;  Wm.  C.  Gibbs,  1821-4;  James 
Fenner,  1834-31 ;  Lemuel  H.  Arnold,  18S1-8 ; 
John  B.  Francis,  1833-8;  William  Sprague,  1888-9; 
Samuel  W.  King,  1840-43;  James  Fenner,  1843-5; 
Charles  Jackson,  1845-6;  Byron  Diman,  1846-7; 
Elisha  Harris,  1847-9;  H.  B.  Anthonr,  1849-51; 
PhUlp  Allen,  1851-8;  William  W.  Hoppin,  1868-7; 
Elisha  Dyer,  1857-9;  Thos.  G.  Turner,  1859-60; 
William  Sprague,  1860-63;  James  Y.  Smith, 
1863-6;  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  1866-9;  Seth  Pad- 
elford,  1889-78;  Henry  Howard,  1873-6 ;  Henry 
Lippitt,  1875-7 ;  C.  C.  Van  Zandt,  1877-«0 ;  Al- 
fred H.  Liltlefleld,  1880-83;  Augustus  O.  Bourn, 
1888-4.  —  PoLincAii  History.  The  natural  con- 
formation, by  which  Karragansett  bay  penetrates 
almost  every  part  of  the  state,  had  from  an  eai'ly 
period  developed  a  large  commercial  interest;  but 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture among  the  towns  gave  the  agricultural  inter- 
est complete  control  of  legislation.  For  twenty 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  there 
had  been  a  constant  struggle  between  the  town 
and  country,  hard  money  and  paper  money,  par- 
ties, led  by  Samuel  Ward  and  Stephen  Hopkins, 
respectively.  The  steady  and  successful  struggle 
of  a  century  against  the  encroachments  of  two 
powerful  neighbors  had  kept  up  a  strong  state 
feeling,  which,  combined  with  the  rivalry  of  the 
state's  two  great  interests,  made  Rhode  Island 
the  brake  on  every  eSort  at  a  closer  union  among 
the  states.  On  every  grant  of  additional  power 
for  which  congress  asked  (see  Coitfedbration, 
Article^  of)  Rhode  Island  put  a  veto  which  was 
final,  since  any  change  in  the  articles  required  the 
approval  of  every  state.  The  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives were  determined,  1,  to  retain  the  power 
of  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  order  to  lighten 
state  taxes;  2,  to  retain  the  power  of  compelling 
the  commercial  classes  to  accept  as  a  legal  tender 
the  depreciated  paper  currency  of  the  state;  and 
8,  to  resist  any  change  in  the  national  constitution 
which  should  curtail  these  privileges.  Hence, 
though  the  urban  population  was  warmly  federal- 
ist, the  state  was  not  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  the  legislature  refused  even  to 
call  a  state  convention  to  consider  the  new  con- 
stitution, remitting  it  to  the  town  meetings,  when 
it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  new  ques- 
tion increased  the  division  of  feeling  so  much 
that  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  compel  hold- 
ers of  state  securities  to  accept  five  shillings  in 
the   pound   for  them,   and   removed  the  state 


judges  who  pronounced  the  law  unconstitution- 
al ;  and  a  country  army,  headed  by  a  judge  of 
the  state  supreme  court,  marched  upon  Prori 
dence  to  prevent  a  celebration  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  July  4, 1788.    In  the 
latter  case,  bloodshed  was  averted  by  an  agree- 
ment to  have  a  common  banquet,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution.   Finally,  the  state  yielded, 
and  ratified  the  constitution.  May  29,  1790.    (See 
Secession,  I.;  State  SovKBEiamr.)  —  Having 
once  gained  control  of  the  state,  tlie  commercial 
interest  kept  it  federalist  for  over  ten  years;  and 
the  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  operation  of 
Hamilton's  scheme  for  the  assumption  of  state 
debts  (see  Federal  Pabtt,  I.),  under  wliidi  tlw 
holders  of  state  securities  recovered  that  portion 
which  they  had  lost  under  the  state  paper  money 
laws.    The  govranors,  legislatures  and  congies- 
men  were  thus  federalist;  and  tlie  state's  electoral 
votes  were  cast   in    1793   for  Washington  and 
Adams,   in  1796  for  Adams  and  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  and  in  1800  for  Adams  and  Pinck- 
ney,  with  one  vote  for  John  Jay.    (See  Caikxts, 
CoNGRESBiONAL,  I. )    The  general  democratic  suc- 
cess of  1800  encouraged  the  party  in  Rhode  Island 
to  a  new  alignment  of  country  against  town.    It 
was  immediately  successful;   the  state  became 
democratic  in  1801,  and  in  1804  her  electoral  votes 
were  cast  for  Jefferson  and  Clinton.    But,  as  tbe 
embargo  system  began  to  press  more  heavily  upon 
agriculture  as  well  as  commerce,  the  small  demo- 
cratic majority  disappeared,  and  the  state  again  be- 
came federalist  in  1808,  casting  her  electoral  votes 
for  Pinckney  and  King.    In  the  following  year  the 
state  government  also  became  federalist,  and  eo 
remained  throughout  the  war.    (See  Embargo: 
CoNYEKTioN,  Hartford.) — The  manufacturing 
interest,  which  had  been  developed  by  the  re- 
strictive system  and  the  war,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  put  an  end  to  the  federal  party  (see  Fed- 
eral Party,  XL),  probably  grew  more  rapidly  in 
Rhode  Island  than  in  any  other  state,  and  lus 
since  controlled  the  state's  politics  to  tliis  day. 
It  gave  the  state's  electoral  votes  to  Monroe  and 
Tompkins,  the  democratic  condidates,  in  1816  and 
1830 ;  it  elected  Gov.  Ejiight  in  1817  and  mty 
sequent  yean;  and,  on  the  break-up  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1824-6,  it  carried  the  state  into  tbe 
Adams,  or  protective  tariff,  portion,  the  germ  of 
the  whig  party.    (See  Whio  Party,  1.)    From 
1824  until  1850  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Adams  and  other  whig  candidates,  with  tbe 
exception  of  1886,  when  they  were  given  to  Van 
Buren  by  a  majority  of  254  out  of  6,674  votes. 
During  the  same  period  the  governors,  legislatures, 
senators  and  congressmen  were  whig,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  protective  tariff  domocratic  coo- 
gressmen.  —  The  charter,  an  excellent  one  for  a 
purely  agricultural  population,  bad  long  before 
1842  been  made  obsolete  by  the  growth  of  other 
interests.    The  grievance  usually  assigned  wu  lbs 
property  qualification  required  of  voters;  but  tbe 
comparative  unimportance  of  this  is  shown  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  increase  of  voting  population  wis 
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2.M7(51.9  per  cent.)  from  1836  until  1840,  and 
3.S75  (42.6  per  cent.)  from  1840  until  1844,  after 
tbe  practical  abolition  of  the  property  qualifica- 
tion.    ▲  more  serious  grieyance  was  the  unequal 
representation  of   the  towns.    While  they  had 
Taried  enormously  in  their  growth,  their  propor- 
tionate representation  remained  fixed  as  at  first; 
and  the  "minority-majority"  stubbornly  refused 
to  make  any  change.    RepresentatiTe  reform  had 
been   unsuccessfully  proposed   by  the   growing 
cities  in  1796. 18^  and  1830;  and  in  1840  the  state 
of  affairs  seemed  unendurable.    Providence,  with 
23,000  inhabitants,  harl  four  representatives;  Ports- 
mouth, -with  1,700,  had  four;  and  Newport,  with 
8,000.  bad.  six.    Of  the  whole  number  of  seventy- 
two  representatives,  thirty-eight  represented  towns 
with  29,020  inhabiUnts  (2,846  voters),  and  thirty 
four  represented  towns  with  79,804  inhabitants 
<9,776  voters).    Party  feeling  added  hittemess  to 
the  question.    Tbe  demand  for  reform  came  main- 
ly from  the  democrats,  and  was  resisted  by  the 
whigs;  and  in  other  states  party  organs  supported 
their  respective  party  friends  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  result  was  the  "Dorr  rebellion."    (See  that 
title,  and  IicsiiRXECnoN,  II.)    Concurrently  with 
iu  suppression,  the  new  state  constitution  was 
framed  and  put  in  force.    It  removed  discontent 
by  slightly  relaxing  the  property  qualification ; 
and  still  more  by  apportioning  representation  to 
population  equitably  throughout  the  state  on  a 
ratio  of  one  representative  to  1,580  inhabitants. 
— In  1851  the  coalition  of  democrats  and  free- 
soUers  (see  Republican  Party,  I.)  elected  the 
governor,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  on  joint  bal- 
lot, one  of  the  two  congressmen,  and  the  Unhed 
States  senator;  and  in  the  following  year  the  state's 
electoral  votes  were  given  to  the  democratic  can- 
didates. Pierce  and  King,  by  a  majority  of  463 
out  of  17,005  votes.    In  the  congress  of  1853-5, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  since  1824,  all  the  state's 
senators  and  congressmen  were  democrats.    The 
elections  of  1834-5  put  an  end  to  the  temporary 
democratic  supremacy,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  year  there  were  in  the  legislature  but  two 
democratic  senators  out  of  thirty-two,  and  three 
democratic  representatives  out  of   seventy-two. 
At  first  tbe  majority  called  itself  the  American 
party  (see  that  title),  but  before  1856  it  had  settled 
into  the  republican  party.    Oov.  Hoppin's  election 
in  1855  was  almost  unanimous.    From  that  time 
until  tbe  present  the  stale  has  been  republican  in 
all  elections,  presidential,  congressional  and  state. 
But  the  state's  republicanism  has  never  been  ultra: 
it  has  been  fairly  represented  by  such  moderate 
and  conservative  members  as  Anthony,  Spreguc, 
Jenckes  and  Bumside.     Until  1861,  indeed,  the 
republicans  elsewhere  looked  with  some  suspicion 
upon  the  Rhode  Island  delegations,  as  if  com 
mercial  interest  had  made  them  cautious  even  to 
cowardice.    In  January.  1861,  the  legislature  even 
repealed  its  "  personal  liberty  law  "  (see  that  title), 
as  a  peace  measure.   But  the  cal  1  f  or  troops  in  April 
showed  that  the  state's  caution  covered  an  equal 
ly  strong  determination.     Her  quota  was  filled 


immediately,  and  the  governor  literally  fulfilled 
his  constitutional  function  of  "captahi  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  this  state,"  by  heading  the  state's  con- 
tingent in  person.  —  Since  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion the  republican  share  of  the  total  vote  has 
been  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  except  in  1876,  when 
the  vote  for  Hayes  was  15,787,  and  that  for  Tilden 
10.712.  In  1880  Garfield  had  18,195  votes,  Han- 
cock 10,779,  and  261  were  scattering.  In  the  state 
elections  there  is  frequently  no  popular  choice  of 
governor,  since  the  democratic  and  prohibition 
votes,  each  inferior  to  the  republican  vote,  are  • 
together  superior  to  it,  and  prevent  a  popular 
majority  for  any  candidate.  Any  coalition  be- 
tween the  two  minority  parties  is  at  once  followed 
by  a  complete  republican  majority;  and  their 
separate  existence  is  followed  by  no  popular  ma- 
jority, and  the  choice  of  a  republican  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  legislature  in  1883  the  republicans 
had  thirty  senators  and  sixty-five  representatives, 
and  the  democrats  seven  senators  and  seven  rep- 
resentatives. In  every  county  the  republicans 
are  in  a  large  majority.  — Among  the  leaders  in 
state  politics  have  been  the  following:  Henry  B. 
Anthony,  whig  governor  1849-51,  republican 
United  States  senator  1859-90;  Samuel  O.  Arnold, 
whig  lieutenant  governor  1852-8  and  1861-2,  re- 
publican United  States  senator  1862-3,  and  author 
of  the  standard  history  of  the  state ;  Tristam 
Burges,  whig  congressman  1825-35;  Ambrose  £. 
Burnside,  major  general  in  the  war  of  the  rettellion, 
repubiicHn  governor  1866-8,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1875-81 ;  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  congressman 
(wliig)  1849-51,  and  (republican)  1863-71 ;  Job 
Durfee,  federalist  congressman  1821-5  and  state 
chief  justice;  William  EUery,  delegate  to  congress 
1776-81,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, state  chief  justice  1785-9,  and  collector  of  the 
port  of  Newport  1790-1820;  James  Fenner,  United 
States  senator  1805-7,  governor  1807-11, 1824-31. 
and  1843-5;  David  Howell,  delegate  to  congress 
1782-5,  and  federal  district  judge  1812-24 ;  Thos. 
A.  Jenckes,  republican  congressman  1863-71,  and 
the  first  effective  promoter  of  reform  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service;  Stephen  Hopkins,  chief  justice 
1751-4.  governor  1755-6,  1758-61.  1763-4,  and 
1767,  and  delegate  to  congress  1774-8;  Nehemiah 
R  Knight,  governor  (democratic)  1817-20,  and 
whig  United  States  senator  1821-41 ;  Francis  Mai- 
bone,  federalist  congressman  179S-7,  and  United 
States  senator.  May,  June,  1800;  Duttee  J.  Pcarce, 
democratic  congressman  1825-37;  Elisha  R.  Pot- 
ter, whig  congressman  1843-5;  William  Sprague, 
democratic  congressman  1835-7,  governor  1838 
-9,  and  United  States  senator  1842-4;  William 
Sprague  (nephew  of  the  preceding)  republican 
governor  1860-68,  and  United  States  senator 
1868-75 :  and  Samuel  Ward,  governor  1762  and 
1765-7.  delegate  to  congress  1774-5. —See  2 
Poore's  Federal  and  State  CongtUutioTu;  Arnold's 
UitUfry  of  Rhode  Itland;  Bartlett's  Beeordt  of 
Rhode  Idand  (to  1792) ,  Rhode  lOand  HUtorieal 
IVttcU;  Bowen's  Boundary  ditputet  of  Oonneeti- 
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cut,  81  (western  boundary  of  Rhode  Island);  Cai- 
lender's  Earl}/  History  of  Rhode  laland  (edit,  of 
1838);  Rhode  bland  Hut.  Soe.  GoU.;  G.  G.  Chan- 
ning's  ReooUeetion*  of  Newport  (1793-1811);  Peter- 
son's History  of  Rhode  Island  (to  1815,  and  thence 
very  meagrely  to  1850);  Bowen's  Memoir  of  Trie- 
tarn  Surges  (1835);  authorities  under  Dorb  Re- 
bellion; Q.  W.  Greene's  8h<yrt  History  of  Rhode 
I^7id(1875:  the  Dorr  constitution  is  at  p.  817); 
Stone's  Rhode  Island  in  the  RebeUion;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, Bartlett's  Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island  (1864). 
Alexander  Johnston. 

BICABDO,  DATid.  David  Ricardo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  English  economists  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  London  in  1772,  and  died  at 
Gatcom  Park,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  8ept. 
11,  1828.  His  family  is  said  to  have  coine  origin- 
ally from  Lisbon;  it  is  certain  that  his  father,  a 
Dutch  Jew,  came  to  England,  where  he  acquired 
an  honorable  position  by  his  ability  and  integrity, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  a  fortune  in  finan- 
cial business  and  business  on  'Change.  David 
Ricardo  received  a  commercial  education  at  a 
school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his 
father's  office  in  London.  He  soon  showed,  in 
this  struggle  with  the  chances  of  financial  life,  a 
cool  and  sound  judgment,  penetrating  sagacity, 
and  great  skill  in  calculating  mentally  the  advan- 
tages of  an  operation,  in  disentangling  difficult 
transactions,  and  in  reaching  an  exact  solution  in 
spite  of  the  most  complicated  details. — Business 
did  not  wholly  absorb  him,  however,  and  hLsmind 
was  preoccupied,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  social 
and  economical  questions  raised  by  the  situation 
of  Europe  in  general  and  his  own  country  in  par- 
ticular, and  also  by  religious  questions  on  the 
other.  His  reflections  on  these  last  decided  him 
to  change  his  religion,  and  to  join  the  church  of 
England,  in  spite  of  the  formal  disapprobation  of 
his  family  and  his  father,  toward  whom,  however, 
he  never  forgot  his  duty  as  a  respectful  son.  This 
event  rendered  a  separation  inevitable,  and  young 
David  Ricardo  was  obliged  to  consider  how  to 
make  his  fortune  alone.  But  as  he  had  already 
given  proof  of  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
support,  means  and  encouragement  were-not  lack- 
ing, and  he  was  able  to  take  a  share  in  very  lucra- 
tive operations.  —  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  rich,  and  had  married  Miss  Wilkinson.  His 
lot  decided,  and  being  no  longer  absorbed  by  the 
cares  of  fortune,  he,  like  Lavoisier,  divided  his 
time  into  two  parts ;  one  for  business,  the  other 
for  scientific  studies,  toward  which  an  inborn  in- 
clination had  long  drawn  him.  He  resumed  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  of  the  natural  sciences, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  chemical  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  gas  burners 
into  one  of  his  residences.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  ch^s^'-immre  of 
literature,  and  Fonteyrand  heard  it  related  in  his 
family  that  he  plunged  with  infinite  delight  into 
the  reading  of  Shakespeare.  —  But  he  was  still 


more  strongly  attracted  toward  political  ectnomy, 
after  he  had  read,  as  he  himself  relates,  the  m- 
mortal  work  of  Adam  Smith,  with  whidi  he  had 
first  become  acquainted  In  1799,  at  Bath,  to  which 
place  he  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Ricardo,  whose 
health  had  become  impaired.  Thus  it  was  that, 
by  the  nature  of  his  business  and  the  bent  of  bis 
mind,  he  was  preparing  himself  theoretically  and 
practically  for  the  financial  and  economical  strng- 
gles  in  which  he  played  so  great  a  part  dnring  the 
last  years  of  his  Ufe.  —  lUcardo  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  writer  and  economist  in  1810,  at  the 
age  of  thirty -eight  years,  by  the  publication  of  hi» 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "The  high  price  of  Bullion  a 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes."  This 
pamphlet  made  a  great  sensation,  because  it  re- 
vealed the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Englidi 
exchange  and  of  the  depreciation  of  bonk  notesu 
Ricardo  demonstrated  that  the  increase  in  prices 
which  merchandise  of  all  kinds  had  undeigone 
was  not,  as  was  generally  supposed,  attributable 
to  the  wars,  but  rather  to  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money.  The  ministry  did  not  want  to  believe  in 
this  depreciation.  A  bullion  committee  was  ^>- 
pointed  by  parliament,  and  Mr.  Homer, whomade 
the  report,  admitted  that  Ricardo's  demonstration 
was  unanswerable,  and  he  proved  by  the  Hamburg 
exchange  that  the  value  of  paper  was  only  25  per 
cent,  that  of  specie.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Ha»- 
kisson.  Canning  and  Henry  Thornton;  but  the 
house  of  commons  made,  nevertheless,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  singular  declaration  that  paper  bad 
not  undergone  any  depreciation  I  At  the  hesd 
of  the  opponents  of  the  ideas  and  measures  con- 
tained in  the  treatise  of  Ricardo,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  maintained  his  opinion  in  a 
pamphlet  which  provoked  a  reply  from  Ricardo, 
in  the  course  of  this  same  year  (1810).  —  The  next 
publication  of  Ricardo  was  in  1815,  at  the  time 
when  the  famous  bill  relative  to  the  exportation 
of  foreign  grain,  so  often  afterward  modified  and 
finally  withdrawn,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  free  trade  league, 
was  being  discussed.  In  it  Ricardo  maintained 
the  principles  of  commercial  liberty,  and  fore- 
shadowed the  theory  of  rent,  with  which  his  name 
is  identified.  The  year  following,  he  published 
another  tract  on  monetary  circulation,  and  pro- 
posed, that,  in  order  to  keep  paper  on  the  same 
level  as  gold  and  to  render  it  inconvertible,  bank 
notes  should  be  exchanged  for  ingots  or  {neces  of 
bullion  of  the  standard  weight  and  measure.— 
Ricardo  retired  from  business  shortly  after  the 
peace  of  1816,  and  applied  himself  to  study  with 
renewed  ardor.  In  1816  he  arranged  his  ideas  on 
economy  and  finance  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other  in  his  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Taxation."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that, 
in  his  preface  to  this  book,  he  is  far  from  claiming 
as  his  own  the  theory  of  rent.  He  declares,  "that 
the  true  doctrine  of  rent  was  published  simulta- 
neously by  Maltbus,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  'An 
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Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent," 
and  by  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford  (Dr. 
West),  in  an  '  Essay  upon  the  Application  of  Cap- 
ital to  Land';  that  without  a  profound  knowledge 
of  this  doctrine  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
effect  of  taxation  upon  the  different  classes  of 
(todety,  especially  when  the  things  taxed  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  soil ;  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  distinguished  writers,  not  having  considered 
the  principle  of  rent  correctly,  they  had  neglected 
many  important  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which 
can  be  acquired  only  after  having  thoroughly 
fathomed  the  nature  of  rent."  Mr.  M'CuUocb 
("Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  London, 
1843),  afterward  saw  that  the  first  idea  of  this 
theory  was  to  be  met  with  in  a  pamphlet  published 
forty  years  previous,  in  1777,  by  an  Englishman, 
Dr.  James  Anderson  ("  An  Enquiry  into  the  Com 
Laws"),  wluch  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  un- 
known to  Malthus,  West  and  Ricardo.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  inclined,  together  with  M'Culloch, 
Senior,  Rossi,  and  others,  to  accord  to  Ricardo  the 
honor  of  the  complete  demonstration  of  this  theory, 
imperfectly  seen  by  Adam  Smith,  treated  of  in  part 
by  James  Anderson  in  1777,  treated  anew  and  more 
fully  in  1815,  in  the  two  simultaneous  pamphlets 
of  Malthus  and  West,  and  finally  expounded  with 
Tonderful  clearness  by  Rossi  in  his  Oour*  d'Eeon- 
omie politique.  (See  Rent.)* — Thanks  to  these 
remarkable  publications,  to  his  skill  in  business, 
and  to  a  large  fortime,  which  was  stated  to  be 
twelve  millions;  thanks  also  to  the  independence 
of  his  mind  and  character,  Ricardo  occupied  an 
important  position  in  his  country.  In  1818  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of 
Portarlington.  Two  of  his  letters  testify  to  his 
extreme  distrust  of  his  own  strength.  "  You  have 
seen,"  he  wrote,  April  7, 1814,  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"that  I  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  I 
fear  that  I  shall  not  be  of  much  use  there.  I  have 
twice  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  the  most  embar- 
rassed manner,  and  have  scarcely  any  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  overcome  the  fright  which  takes  pos- 
session of  me  when  I  hear  my  own  voice."  "  I 
thank  you,"  said  he,  in  another  letter,  dated  June 
22, 1814,  "for  the  efforts  which  you  have  made 
to  inspire  me  with  a  little  courage.  The  indul- 
gence of  the  house  has  lessened  for  me  the  di£B- 
culty  of  speaking,  but  I  .still  see  so  many  and  such 
terrible  obstacles,  that  I  fear  much  that  it  would 
be  viser  to  confine  myself  to  silent  votes. "  Every- 
thing shows  that  he  was  too  harsh  toward  himself 
in  this  judgment.    This  is  how  Lord  Brougham 

*  Btcirdo  has  lieen  the  subject  of  many  different  Jodg- 
ncDM.  Some  (Roasi  and  J.  S.  Mill  being  of  thii  number) 
ngnded  him  aa  ibe  fint  of  economists,  after  Adam  Smith; 
odKrBpUoe  him  In  the  second  rank;  the  truth  probably  lying 
betveen  the  two  extremes.  Asa  thinker,  Ricardo  appears  to 
w  loperior,  original  and  profound ;  as  a  writer,  he  sometimes 
obacira  his  thought  by  abstract  formulas,  the  strictness  of 
which  Is  only  apparent,  though  we  do  not  wish  to  say  tbat  he 
is  in  ermrwlien  he  is  obscure.  He  employs  short  sentences 
*b(n  mnnclatlng  propositions  Introduced  by  hypotheses  and 
loUowcd  by  explanations. 
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expressed  himself  with  regard  to  it.  "  Ricardo's 
language  had  a  remarkable  stamp  of  distinction; 
his  style  was  clear,  simple,  correct,  and  its  woof 
was  enriched  with  facts  and  valuable  documents. 
He  practiced  abstention  in  questions  which  had 
not  been  the  object  of  his  long  meditation,  and, 
when  he  spoke  on  events  and  laws  concerning  the 
church  or  of  politics  in  general,  he  seemed  to  1x3 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  inveterate  frankness  of 
his  nature  and  the  indomitable  freedom  of  his 
spirit.  Hence  it  was  that  few  men  ever  exercised 
such  real  effect  on  parliament;  few  men  have  com- 
manded such  lively  attention ,  and  as  he  had  neither 
captivating  inspirations  nor  graceful  speech,  with 
which  to  charm  his  auditors,  this  influence  may 
be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  reason,  of  integrity, 
of  ability.  Besides,  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  parties,  even  the  ministerial,  against  which 
he  was  constantly  fighting ;  but  he  would  not 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  any  coterie,  voting  with 
the  opposition,  the  radicals,  or  the  cabinet,  from 
judgment  and  not  from  tactics  or  ambition.  Al- 
though he  owed  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  government  loans,  he  more  than  onoe 
combated  from  the  tribune  that  ruinous  practice 
of  governments  in  general  and  of  the  then  exist- 
ing English  government  in  particular."  —  Such 
was  the  man  as  a  politician.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
no  less  calm,  no  less  independent.  During  twenty 
years  he  debated  with  Malthus,  with  Mill,  and 
with  J.  B.  Say,  without  the  antagonism  of  ideas 
impairing  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
his  illustrious  opponents  and  himself.  In  private 
life,  Ricardo's  character  was  at  once  firm,  mild, 
simple  and  amiable;  he  was  an  indulgent  father, 
a  kind  husband,  a  devoted  friend.  He  particular- 
ly liked  to  collect  about  him  men  of  talent,  and  to 
converse  freely  on  all  subjects,  but  principally  on 
those  which  were  connected  with  his  favorite 
science.  A  most  pleasant  memory  of  him  is  pre- 
served by  the  club  of  political  economy  of  London, 
one  of  the  founders  of  which  he  was,  and  at  Paris, 
in  the  circle  which  J.  B.  Say  and  his  amiable  con- 
sort gathered  together  once  a  week.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  generosity  kept  pace  with  his  ability: 
nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  London 
counted  him  in  the  number  of  their  patrons,  and 
he  maintained  at  his  own  expense  an  alms-house 
and  two  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  James  Stuart 
Mill  has  said  of  him  :  "  His  history  offers  a  most 
encouraging  example ;  he  had  everything  to  do, 
and  he  performed  well  his  task.  Let  the  young 
mind  which  longs  to  spring  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  not  despair,  in  view  of 
his  great  career,  of  attaining  to  the  highest  place 
in  science  or  in  politics.  Ricardo  had  to  make  his 
fortune,  to  form  his  mind  and  even  to  begin  his 
education,  without  any  guide  but  his  penetrating 
sagacity,  without  any  encouragement  but  his  en- 
ergetic will,  and  it  is  thus  that,  while  making  an 
immense  fortune,  he  broadened  his  judgment  and 
endowed  his  mind  with  a  strength  which  has  never 
been  surpassed."  —  Without  being  robust,  Ricardo 
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waa  ptted  with  a  constitution  which  seemed  to 
promise  him  a  longer  career.  But  he  had  for  sev- 
eral years  a  pain  in  his  ear  to  which  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention,  and  which  assumed  a  very 
alarming  character,  in  September,  1828,  after  his 
return  to  Gatcom  Park  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  rupture  of  an  abscess  at  first  afforded  him 
some  relief,  but  inflammation  set  in  again,  the 
brain  waa  attacked,  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
September,*  after  two  days  of  great  suffering. 
He  was  but  fifly-ouc  years  old. 

.  Joseph  Gabnieb. 

RIDERS  (IK  U.  S.  Hibtobt).  In  the  federal 
government,  and  in  the  state  governments  also, 
with  some  exceptions  (see  Veto),  a  limited  veto 
power  is  given  to  the  executive,  the  president  or 
the  governor.  Where  a  legislative  majority  is 
sufiScient  to  pass  a  bill,  but  not  to  overcome  the 
veto,  a  measure  which  has  good  reason  to  fear  a 
veto  is  sometimes  attached  to  some  very  necessary 
bill,  such  as  an  appropriation  bill,  and  the  two  are 
passed  as  a  single  bill,  so  as  to  force  the  executive 
either  to  accept  the  doubtful  measure  or  to  incur 
the  odium  of  a  veto  of  the  more  essential  bill. 
Such  an  addition  is  commonly  called  a  "rider." 
It  is  evidently  an  invasion  of  the  executive  prov- 
ince. In  most  of  the  states  it  is  now  forbidden, 
1,  by  requiring  every  bill  to  relate  to  but  a  single 
subject,  and  that  to  be  expressed  in  its  title,  not 
in  order  to  lay  a  ground  for  adjudication  by  the 
courts,  but  to  give  the  executive  a  fair  excuse  for 
the  veto;  or  2,  far  more  effectively,  by  giving  the 
executive  the  power  to  veto  single  clauses  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  while  approving  the  rest.  The 
constitution  of  the  confederate  states  (see  that  title) 
adopted  both  these  remedies;  and  the  second  has 
been  suggested  as  a  very  proper  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. — I.  In  the  States. 
Riders  were  not  familiar  in  our  early  history.  The 
only  original  state  constitution  which  refers  to 
them  is  that  of  Maryland,  1776.  "  That  the  sen- 
ate may  be  at  full  and  perfect  liberty  to  exercise 
their  judgment  in  passing  laws,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  compelled  by  the  house  of  delegates  either 
to  reject  a  money  bill  which  the  emergency  of  af- 
fairs may  require,  or  to  assent  to  some  other  act 
of  legislation  in  their  conscience  and  judgment 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates shall  not  on  any  occasion,  or  under  any  pre- 
tense, annex  to  or  blend  with  a  money  bill  any 
matter,  clause  or  thing  not  immediately  relating 
to,  and  necessary  for,  the  imposing,  assessing, 
levying  or  applying  tlie  taxes  or  supplies  to  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  government,  or  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  statu."  In  Delaware,  1792, 
provininn  was  made  that  no  "matter or  clause  not 
immediately  relating  to  and  necessary  for  raising 
revenue,  be  in  any  manner  blended  with  or  an- 
nexed to  a  bill  for  raising  revenue";  and  this  has 
been  continued  in  force  ever  since.    Kentucky, 

•  The  d«t5  glren  bj  M'Cnlloch  and  FonteTrand.  The 
"Onivena]  Biography  "  nys  the  Ilth  of  Anfnnt  of  the  aame 
year,  bntH'CuUoch  and  FonteTiand  most  have  known  beet. 


1709,  provided  that  the  senate  "  shall  not  intro- 
duce any  new  matter,  tinder  color  of  an  amend- 
ment, which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue," 
and  renewed  it  in  1850,    The  language  of  this  U^ 
ter  provision  was  followed  by  Louisiana  in  1812 
and  in  all  subsequent  constitutions,  and  by  Mune  . 
in  1820.    In  other  states  the  evil  is  either  still  un- 
touched, or  has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied  in 
one  of  the  two  modes  above  specified.    The  fiist 
method,  by  requiring  single  subjects  for  bills,  in- 
troduced by  Kew  Jersey  in  1844,  has  been  imbed- 
ded in  the  state  constitutions  since  the  following 
years:  Alabama,  1865;  Arkansas,  1868;  Cahfomia, 
1849;  Colorado,  1876;  Florida,  1868;  Georgia,  1S85; 
Illinois,  (private  bills  and  salaries)  1848,  (all  Ulls) 
1870;  Indiana,  1851;  Iowa,  1846;  Kansas,  (Topeka 
constitution)  1855,  (Lecompton)  1857,  (Wyandotte) 
1859;  Kentucky,  1850;  Minnesota,  1857;  Miasonri. 
1865;  Nebraska,  1866;  Nevada,  1864;  New  ietsey, 
1844;  Kew  York  (private  or  local  bills),  1846; 
Ohio,  1851 ;  Oregon,  1857 ;  Pennsylvania,  1864, 
(by  amendment),  1873;    South  Carolina,  1865; 
Tennessee,  1870;    Texas,  1845;    Virginia,  1850; 
West  Virginia,  1861;  Wisconsin  (private  and  local 
bills),  1848.    In  all  these  it  is  still  in  existence. 
The  second  method,  the  extension  of  the  veto 
power  to  single  clauses,  is  in  force  in  the  follow- 
ing states,  having  been  introduced  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  years  named :    Alabama,  1875 ; 
Arkansas,  1874;  CaUfomia,  1879;  Colorado.  1876; 
Florida  (amendment  in),  1875;  Georgia,  1865;  Lou- 
isiana, 1879;  Missouri,  1875;  Nebraska,  1875;  New 
Jersey  (amendment  in),  1875;  New  York  (amend- 
ment in),  1874;  Pennsylvania,  1878;  Texas,  1886: 
West  Virgmia,  1872.  —  II.  /»  «»«  Unitm.    The 
power  of  attaching  riders  to  bills  has  never  been 
taken  away  from  the  national  legislature,  though 
it  has  gradually,  by  increasing  and  tmnecessaty 
use,  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  illegitimate  and 
possibly  dangerous  exercise  of  power.    It  would 
not  be  possible  here  to  specify  all  the  instances  in 
which  provisions  in  the  nature  of  riders  have  been 
added:  it  is  only  intended  to  specify  the  cases  in 
which  the  rider  has  attracted  general  attention  aa 
a  possible  precedent,  or  has  provoked  importaot 
opposition.  —  The  first  of  these  was  the  joining, 
by  the  senate  in  1820,  of  the  bill  for  the  sdmissioa 
of  Maine  to  the  Missouri  bill  permitting  slavery, 
so  as  to  compel  the  hotise  to  take  both  or  neither. 
In  this  case  the  two  bills  were  finally  separated. 
(See  CoiiFBOMiSES,  IV.)— In  1849  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  was  still  unorganized,  the 
house  being  determined  to  prohibit  slavery  there- 
in, against  the  wish  of  the  senate.    (See  Akxeu- 
TION8,  IV.;  WiUfOT  Pbovmo;  CojcPBoiasEs,V.) 
In  the  senate,  Feb.  30,  while  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill,  which  the  hotue  had  al- 
ready passed,  was  under  consideration,  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  offered  as  an  amendment  a  provision 
that  the  constitution  and  revenue  laws  be  extended 
to  the  still  unorganized  territory,  and  that  the 
president  be  authorized  to  enforce  them;  and  Ibis 
was  adopted  Feb.  26.    Its  object  was  to  secure  tbe 
introduction  of  slaves  to  the  territoiy,  under  conr 
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of  the  coDstitation,  though  Webster  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  constitution  could  not  thus  be 
made  a  territorial  law.  But  be  resisted  the  rider 
mainly  on  the  score  of  prudence,  acknowledging 
that  it  was  parliamentary, and  that  he  "could  not 
say  that,  if  you  had  a  bill  under  consideration  for 
abolishing  flogging  in  the  navy,  you  might  not 
introduce  an  amendment  declaring  war  with  Great 
Britain."  The  house  very  ingeniously  threw  the 
onus  back  upon  the  senate,  March  2.  It  did  not 
reject  the  rider,  but  "concurred  with  the  amend- 
ment" that  the  existing  (Mexican)  laws  be  contin- 
ued in  the  territory  until  July  4, 1850,  unless  sooner 
superseded  by  organization.  As  the  Mexican  law 
forbade  slavery,  this  would  have  fixed  the  status 
of  the  territory.  After  midnight  of  March  8,  the 
adjournment  day,  the  senate  receded  from  its 
amendment,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  house  amend- 
ment with  it,  and  passed  the  appropriation  bill 
without  any  rider.  —  The  dispersion  of  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  in  July,  1856,  by  federal  troops, 
under  the  president's  order  (see  Kasbab),  was  at 
once  brought  up  in  congress,  where  the  new  repub- 
lican party  controlled  the  house  (see  Republican 
Pabtt,  I.),  while  the  senate  was  democratic. 
When  the  army  appropriation  bill  came  up,  the 
house  added  to  it  a  rider  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  federal  troops  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
territorial  laws  of  Kansas,  and  directing  the  presi- 
dent to  protect  persons  and  property,  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  disarm  the  territorial  militia,  to  prevent 
them  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  territorial 
laws,  and  to  recall  United  States  arms  distributed 
in  the  territory.  The  senate  rejected  the  amend- 
ments; both  houses  adhered  to  their  position;  and 
the  time  fixed  for  adjournment,  Aug.  18,  came, 
leaving  the  army  bill  still  unpassed.  The  presi- 
dent, by  proclamation,  at  once  called  a  special 
session  for  Aug.  21.  The  house  again  added  its 
rider,  and  the  senate  again  rejected  it.  Finally 
the  house  yielded,  and  passed  the  bill  without  the 
rider  by  the  close  vote  of  101  to  98;  and  it  became 
law  Aug.  30.  —  The  great  volume  of  legislation 
required  by  the  rebellion  made  this  period  prolific 
in  riders.  Thus,  the  validation  of  the  president's 
acts  and  proclamations  of  1861  (see  Habeas  Cob- 
pdb),  after  failing  as  a  separate  bill,  was  added  as 
a  rider  to  an  act  to  increase  the  pay  of  privates  in 
the  regular  army,  Aug.  6;  and  generally  the  words 
"and  for  other  purposes"  in  the  titles  of  bills  be- 
come indicative  of  some  bidden  or  open  rider. 
Kone  of  these  provoked  special  opposition,  and 
they  may  be  passed  over.  From  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  President 
Johnson  and  the  majority  in  congress  (see  Rb- 
coKSTKUcnoit),  it  was  evident  that  riders  would 
play  an  important  part.  In  the  senate.  May  3, 
1866,  a  rider  was  attached  to  the  postofflce  ap- 
propriation bill,  forbidding  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries to  officers  imtil  their  conflrmation  by  the 
senate  (see  Tknobb  of  Offick);  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently reconsidered  and  rejected.  During  the 
next  session  the  conflict  became  open,  and  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1867,  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  passed 


with  two  important  riders.  The  second  section  of 
the  bill  enacted  that  the  orders  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war  to  the  army  should  only  be 
given  through  the  general  of  the  army  (Gen. 
Grant);  that  the  latter  should  not  be  relieved,  re- 
moved or  transferred  from  Washington  without 
the  previous  approval  of  the  senate;  and  that  any 
officer  who  should  transmit  or  obey  orders,  except 
through  the  general  of  the  army,  should  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  from  two  to  twenty 
years.  The  sixth  section  ordered  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  the  militia  forces  of  the  unrecon- 
structed states.  March  2,  1867,  the  president 
signed  the  bill,  but  protested  against  the  riders, 
as  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  bis  functions  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  ten  states  of  their  right 
to  control  their  own  militia,  both  of  which  were 
given  by  the  constitution,  not  by  congress.  These 
sections  were  preliminary  steps  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson.  (See  Ikpeachmxnts,  VI.)  — 
Jan.  13,  1868,  while  a  bill  to  make  Ave,  instead  of 
six,  of  the  supreme  court  judges  a  quorum,  a 
most  important  rider  was  added,  providing  that 
no  decision  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  fed- 
eral law  should  be  valid  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  judges  therein.  The  senate 
did  not  consider  it.  —  There  was  no  fiu-ther  im- 
portant party  contest  in  congress  on  riders  (but 
see  AuNESTT)  until  1872.  June  7,  three  days  be- 
fore final  adjournment.  Senator  Kellogg,  of  Louis- 
iana, suddenly  moved  to  add  to  the  civil  appro- 
priation bill  a  general  election  law,  authorizing 
the  oversight  and  control  of  elections  by  federal 
supervisors,  which  the  senate  had  already  passed, 
but  which  the  democratic  minority  in  the  house 
was  opposing  with  a  probability  of  success.  There 
are  no  rules  in  the  senate  to  limit  debate,  but  in 
the  case  of  appropriation  bills,  and  "  such  amend- 
ments as  directly  relate  to  the  appropriations," 
the  senate  minority  had  agreed  to  limit  each  sen- 
ator to  five  minutes'  debate.  The  democratic  sen- 
ators alleged  that  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment was  a  breach  of  faith;  but  the  republican 
majority  decided  it  to  be  germane.  Sumner,  un- 
der tills  ruling,  endeavored  also  to  get  in  his  sup- 
plementary civil  rights  bill  (see  that  title),  but  the 
senate  rejected  it,  and  passed  the  amendment 
Much  the  same  objection  was  made  in  the  house, 
but  after  several  conferences  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  amended  an  act  of  Feb.  28,  1871, 
by  allowing  the  appointment  of  federal  supervis- 
ors of  election  in  any  county  or  congressional  dis- 
trict where  ten  citizens  should  request  it  from  the 
federal  circuit  judge,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
supervisors  appointed  under  it  i^oukl  "have  no 
power  or  authority  to  make  arrests,"  only  to  wit- 
ness the  election,  the  counting  of  the  voles,  and 
the  making  of  the  returns.  The  bill  was  thus 
passed,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  vote 
of  102  to  79,  and  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
17.  —  Feb.  24,  1878,  an  amendment  was  moved 
to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  increasim;  the 
salary  of  the  president  to  $50,000 ;  those  of  the 
vice-president,  supreme  court  justices,  secretaries 
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and  speaker  of  the  house  to  flO.OOO;  and  of  the 
Benators  and  representatives  to  $7,500  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  It  passed  both  houses,  and  became 
law,  March  8.  The  increase  of  salary  to  con- 
gressmen included  the  members  of  the  congress 
which  had  voted  it;  and  hence  the  increase,  pop- 
ularly known  as  "  the  salary  grab,"  proved  to  be 
highly  unpopular.  (See  Salaby  Grab.) — Feb. 
25,  1865,  an  act,  introduced  by  a  democratic  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  became  law.  Originally  it 
forbade,  under  penalties,  the  bringing  of  any 
troops  to  an  election  place  in  any  state  "  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,"  but  the  republican  majority  added 
thereto  the  words  "or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls."  In  this  form  it  became,  in  1874,  §§  2003 
and  6588  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  general 
election  law  of  May  80,  1870,  amended  Feb.  28, 
1871,  authorized  the  appointment,  by  federal  cir- 
cuit judges,  of  two  supervisors  of  elections  for 
congressmen,  to  personally  count  every  ballot,  but 
not,  as  above  amended  in  1872,  to  make  arrests. 
Both  of  these  provisions  were  disliked  by  the 
democrats,  and  they  also  complained  of  unfair- 
ness shown  by  clerks  of  federal  courts  in  making 
up  grand  jury  lists.  During  the  session  of  1876-7 
the  democratic  majority  in  the  house  had  passed 
the  army  appropriation  bill  with  a  rider  forbidding 
the  employment  of  the  army  in  sustaining  the  re- 
constructed southern  state  governments.  The 
senate  refused  to  concur,  and  congress  adjourned 
in  March  without  passing  the  appropriation  bill. 
The  army  was  unpaid  until,  at  the  special  session 
of  Oct.  16,  an  army  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
without  the  rider.  One  section  of  the  general 
election  law  allowed  the  marshal  or  his  deputies, 
in  case  of  resistance  to  arrest,  to  call  in  the  paste 
eomitatiu  to  assist  them ;  and  in  1876  the  attor- 
ney general  decided  that  the  federal  troops  might 
be  summoned  as  a  po»»e.  In  1878  a  rider  was 
added  to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  forbidding 
the  use  of  federal  troops  as  a  posge,  except  in 
cases  where  it  was  "expressly  authorized  by 
the  constitution  or  by  act  of  congress,"  and 
the  bill  was  approved  June  18, 1878.  This  initial 
success  encouraged  the  democrats  to  attack  the 
whole  body  of  legislation  above  specified,  in 
which  was  contained  most  of  the  legislation  under 
which  troops  could  still  be  employed.  Their  de- 
termination to  do  so  was  stimulated  by  the  elec- 
tions of  1878,  which  made  it  certain  that  the  suc- 
ceeding congress  would  be  democratic  in  both 
branches.  If  the  still  republican  senate  should 
obstinately  resist  the  riders,  and  force  a  special 
session  after  March,  a  concurrent  house  and  sen- 
ate would  then  be  arrayed  against  the  president 
alone,  who  had  not  hitherto  had  any  effective  sup- 
port from  his  own  party.  (See  Hayes,  R.  B.) 
The  struggle  began  early  in  February,  1879.  The 
house  passed  the  army  appropriation  bill,  with  a 
rider  re-enacting  §§  2002  and  5528,  without  the 
words  "  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,"  and  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
biU,  with  riders  repealing  the  essence  of  the  gen- 


eral election  law,  forbidding  the  payment  of  any 
money  to  supervisors,   etc.,   and   changing  the 
grand  jury  law  so  as  to  have  the  list  arranged  by 
members  of  both  political  parties.    The  senate 
struck  out  all  the  riders;  the  two  houses  disagreed; 
the  bills  failed  to  pass;  and  both  parties ' '  i^tpealed 
to  the  country"  on  the  final  adjournment   March 
4,  President  Hayes  called  a  special  session  of  the 
new  congress  for  March  18.    Its  meeting  was  the 
signal  for  a  political  tournament  of  about  two 
months,  in  which  the  democrats  declared  then' 
purpose  to  wipe  out  the  remnants  of  war  legisla- 
tion, and  the  republicans  charged  their  opponents 
with  a  design   to  "  starve  the   government  to 
death,"  since  they  had  failed  to  "  shoot  it  to 
death."    The  principal  results  of  the  session  were 
the  partial  success  of  the  democrats,  the  renewed 
support  of  the  president  by  his  party,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Qarfield  as  an  unusually  able  party 
leader.    The  army  bill  was  first  passed  with  its 
rider,  and  was  vetoed,  April  80,  on  tlie  grounds 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  pass  both  political 
bills  and  appropriation  bills,  and  that  the  junction 
of  the  two  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  president, 
and  possibly,  in  the  future,  the  senate  also,  and  to 
enable  the  house  to  dictate  permanently  whatever 
legislation  it  might  see  fit  to  attach  to  appropria- 
tion bills.    The  democratic  majority  was  but  eight 
in  the  senate,  and  seven  in  the  house;  so  that  the 
bill  was  not  passed  over  the  veto.    Another  army 
appropriation  bill,  omitting  the  original  rider,  and 
substituting  another  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
money  for  the  transportation  or  subsistence  of 
troops  for  service  at  the  polls  in  any  state,  was 
passed  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  and  ap- 
proved June  28.    The  original  rider  had  first  beoi 
passed  is  a  separate  bill,  and  vetoed  May  12.  The 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill,  with  its  riders,  was  then  passed,  and  was 
vetoed  May  29.    June  10-14,  two  appropriation 
bills  were  passed:  the  first,  for  the  executive  and 
legislative  expenses,  without  any  riders,  was  ap- 
proved June  21;  the  second,  for  the  courts  alone, 
with  the  riders  which  had  caused  the  veto  of  the 
whole  bill,  was  vetoed  June  28,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  were  but  two  proper  methods  of  over- 
throwing existing  legislation,  by  repeal,  or  through 
the  courts,  and  that  the  riders  simply  forbade  the 
executive  to  execute  laws  yet  unrepealed.    July 
1,  congress  adjourned,  leaving  the  coilrts  unpro- 
vided for.    It  was  suggested  that  the  president 
should  continue  calling  special  sessions  until  con- 
gress was  willing  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  courts;  but  this  extreme,  though  legitimate, 
measure  was  not  put  in  force.    The  courts  and 
court  officers  went  unpaid  luitil  the  following  ses- 
sion, when  the  struggle  was  renewed  in  a  milder 
form.     The  democrats   passed  a  judiciaty  bill, 
with  a  proviso  that  special  deputy  marshals  should 
be  selected  from  the  different  political  parties,  and 
should  be  of  good  moral  character.    This  was  also 
vetoed  May  4,  1880,  as  a  bad  precedent  of  an  in- 
direct rep^  of  a  law.    The  bill  was  then  passed 
without  an  appropriation  for  special  deputies. 
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The  army  appropriation  bill  of  Maj  4,  renewed 
the  rider  forbidding  payment  for  transportation 
or  subsistence  of  troops  for  service  at  the  polls  in 
any  state. — See  (I.)  Poore's  Jl^ederal  and  State  Con- 
stitution*; 2  Hough's  4''>'''*<^»  CojuUtutiont,  637, 
«  summary  of  provisions  as  to  veto  power  in  the 
states,  as  they  stood  in  1872;  the  variations  in  this 
article  are  subsequent  changes;  (II.)  see  Oongret- 
^itmal  Olobe  and  Oonffreuional  Beeord,  under  the 
several  dates ;  16  Benton's  Debates  of  Oongreti, 
a06;  1  Greeley's  Ameriean  Conftiet,  195 ;  2  Wil- 
son's Site  and  FaU  of  iha  Slope  Power,  29,  505; 
«nd  Statatet  at  Large  and  JSeviied  Statute*,  under 
the  dates  and  sections  named. 

AJJSSJlSDVB,  JaWXBTOS. 

BIGHT  OF  IMEEBITANCE.   (See  Ihhebit- 
BIGHT   OF  PETITION.     (See    FannoN, 

Kl&ECT   OF.) 

BIU  Kin.  The  demands  of  practical  politics 
in  Asia  are  compelling  the  issue  of  a  problem  that 
has,  especially  since  the  opening  of  this  centvu^, 
been  awaiting  solution.  "The  extension  of  Euro- 
pean interests  in  the  far  east  has  had  the  tendency, 
sot  only  to  force  China  to  define  her  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  west,  but  also  with  those 
on  or  near  her  borders.  For  many  centuries  the 
centre  of  culture  to  more  than  half  of  the  largest, 
the  most  populous  and  the  most  varied  continent 
of  earth.  Chins,  has  divided  the  world  into  two 
portions  :  the  middle  (China),  and  the  foreign  (all 
other  nations).  The  outlying  people  were  "  bar- 
barians," and  all  holding  relations  with  her  were 
reckoned  as  tributaries  or  vassals.  The  investi- 
ture bestowed  upon  each,  and  the  actual  recep- 
tion, by  the  Chinese  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  of  gifts 
which  were  considered  as  marks  of  homage  from 
almost  every  country,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Japan,  and  from  the  Malay  archipelago  to  the 
frozen  tundra*  of  Siberia,  are  recorded  in  the 
Chinese  court  annals.  Even  the  embassies  from 
Borne,  India,  Venice,  and  the  modem  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  were  registered  as  "tribute  bearers." 
China's  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "Divine 
Right "  to  rule  all  nations,  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  her  emperors,  Whang-Ti,  Heavenly  Dynasty, 
or  Theocratic  emperor.  Western  governments  in 
Christendom  have  compelled  a  change  in  diplo- 
matic language  as  regards  themselves,  but  the 
tone  of  oriental  mock-courtesy  or  real  loyalty  to 
tlie  Chinese  emperor  is  still  very  abject,  however 
independent  such  countries  as  Annam  or  Corea 
may  in  actuality  be.  Almost  alone  of  China's 
neighbors,  Japan  has  asserted  and  maintained  ab- 
solute political  independence,  though  Siam  is  rap- 
idly following  her  example.  China,  now  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  European  enterprise  and  ambition, 
finds  that  shie  must  maintain  her  old  claims,  or 
suffer  the  presence  of  frontagers  who,  instead  of 
manifesting  the  demeanor  of  childlike  suppliants, 
hear  the  attitude  of  jealous  defiance.    Since  she 


lost,  by  the  diplomacy  of  Ignatieff  in  1860,  the 
Amoor  region  and  maritime  provinces  touching 
the  Pacific  and  Corea  —  a  territory  as  large  as 
France — she  has  firmly  resisted  all  further  en- 
croachments. Wresting  Hi  from  Russia,  she  fur-' 
ther  manifested  her  policy  by  warning  off  the 
Japanese  from  Formosa  in  1876,  by  demanding  Riu 
Kiu  from  Japan,  by  garrisoning  Seoul  with  her 
soldiery  after  the  Corcan  uprising  in  July,  1880,  by 
military  defense  of  her  frontier  against  suspected 
Russian  aggression,  and  by  informing  France  of 
her  determination  to  defend  her  vassal  Tonquin 
against  invasion,  annexation  or  protectorate.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Riu  Kiu,  but  in  that  of  others,  as  in  tlie 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  by  the  fact  that  these 
petty  kingdoms  have  for  centuries  rendered  hom- 
age and  paid  tribute  to  two  countries:  to  the  near- 
est and  less  powerful,  and  to  supreme  China — to 
the  distant  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  and  "  Lord  of  Ten 
Thousand  Chariots  "  in  Peking.  So  long  as  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  Asiatic  statecraft  were  ud- 
vexed  with  modem  and  western  ideas,  this  state 
of  things  could  go  on  undisturbed.  The  entrance 
of  Russians,  French  and  British  on  the  scene  as 
neighbors,  and  extra-territorial  residents,  has  com- 
plicated the  problem.  —  Of  Riu  Kiu  (Sleepy  Dra- 
gon), a  group  of  thirty-seven  sugar  and  rice  pro- 
ducing islands  stretching  like  a  long  rope  (Okina- 
wa) from  Satsuma  to  Formosa,  with  a  population 
of  over  166,000  souls,  we  may  say  that  it  needs  a 
Solomon  to  pronounce  upon  its  parentage.  Like 
a  babe  between  two  maternal  claimants,  it  is  in 
danger  of  the  sword  and  of  division.  The  Riu 
Kiu  people  are,  in  origin,  language  and  dynasty, 
true  Japanese,  but  being  powerless  between  the 
two  great  rival  empires,  Japan  and  China,  they 
have  endeavored  to  keep  the  friendship  of  both 
by  tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
either.  Thirty-six  Chinese  families  from  Fu-kien 
settled  in  the  islands  in  A.  D.  1872,  and  encouraged 
trade,  friendship  and  relations  of  culture  and  sub- 
mission to  the  CShinese  court,  which  were  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  Japanese.  Before  this  time  and 
afterward,  however,  Riu  Kiu  was  a  feudal  de- 
pendency of  Satsuma,  and  was  so  dealt  with  by 
the  Japanese  shOguns,  and  the  junk-load  of  gifts 
sent  annually  to  China  was  permitted  as  merely 
"  an  exchange  of  neighborly  courtesies."  On  ac- 
count of  their  evident  reluctance  to  fill  their  quota 
of  war  material,  ordered  by  Hidi^yoshi  when  about 
to  invade  Corea  in  1592,  the  prince  of  Satsuma, 
in  1609,  after  the  Corean  war  and  civil  trouble  in 
Japan  were  over,  made  an  expedition  to  Riu  Kiu, 
and  completely  subdued  the  principality,  sent  the 
king  Shonei  as  prisoner  to  Tedo,  and  after  a 
thorough  reformation  of  administration  in  the 
islands,  the  daimiOs  of  Satsuma  were  confirmed 
in  their  possession  of  Riu  Kiu,  keeping  Shonei  as 
hostage  for  three  years,  while  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  dominions  were  being  assimilated  to 
those  of  Japan.  Upon  his  accession  to  office, 
each  prince  of  Riu  Kiu  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  daimiO  of  Satsuma,  and  Japan  treated  Riu 
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Kiu  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire.  In  time 
of  famine,  food  was  sent  to  relieve  tlie  starring, 
and  indemnity  was  exacted  from  the  Formosan 
pirates  for  depredations  upon  Riu  Kiu  sailors. 
'  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  in  1858,  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  Riu  Kiu  was  a  dependency  of  Ja- 
pan, and  though  modifying  his  view  after  a  stay 
of  some  months  in  China,  he  finally  made  an 
agreement  with  the  regent  of  Riu  Kiu,  which, 
however,  contained  no  Btatement  of  the  political 
status  of  the  island  kingdom.  In  1873,  after  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  in  Japan,  Riu  Kiu  was 
made  a  province  (han),  and  the  chief,  Sho-tai, 
ft  governor  (han-wo).  In  1874,  Riu  Kiu  was 
brought  directly  under  control  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and  the  custom  of  sending  presents  or 
tribute  to  China  was  forbidden.  In  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  between  Peking  and  TO- 
kio,  relative  to  the  Formosan  affair  in  1874,  China 
distinctly  recognized  the  Riu  Kiuans  (who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Formosan  savages)  as  Japan- 
ese subjects.  The  Chinese  envoys  to  Japan  in 
1878  protested  against  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Riu  Kiu  and  their  interdict  on  tribute  to 
China,  demanding  that  the  old  status  guo  of  the 
islands  should  be  restored.  Terashima,  the  mika- 
do's minister  (and  now  envoy  at  Washington), 
objecting  to  their  offensive  language,  cut  off  fur- 
ther negotiation.  On  April  4,  1879,  the  Riu  Kiu 
han  (province)  was  abolished,  and  the  Okinawa 
ken  (prefecture)  established,  while  Sho-tai,  the 
chief,  was  ordered  to  reside,  like  the  former  dai- 
miOs,  or  feudal  chiefs  now  retired,  in  TokiO.  The 
discussion  was  now  opened  at  Peking,  but  with 
little  progress,  until,  in  1879,  Prince  Kung  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Gen.  U.  8.  Orant,  then  visit- 
ing Cliina  and  about  to  go  to  Japan.  After  his  ar- 
rival in  TOkiO,  and  consideration  of  the  evidence 
on  both  sides.  Gen.  Grant  advised  the  withdrawal 
of  previous  dispatches  and  the  appointment  of 
plenipotentiary  commissioners  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. The  commission  began  its  sittings  in  Pe- 
king, Aug.  15, 1880,and  the  negotiations  continued 
during  three  months.  On  Oct.  21  the  drafts  of  the 
treaty  which  was  expected  to  end  the  controversy 
were  ready  for  signature.  It  provided  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  empires  should 
be  drawn  at  about  the  twenty-flfth  parallel  of 
north  latitude;  that  Yay^-yama  and  Miako  islands 
should  belong  to  China,  but  all  northward  should 
belong  to  Japan.  The  treaty,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  high  commissioners,  was  to  be  signed  within 
ten  days;  but  after  sixteen  days  had  elapsed,  the 
Tsnng-li  Tamen  notified  Mr.  Shishido,  the  mika- 
do's envoy,  that  by  imperial  order  the  treaty  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  northern  and  southern  su- 
perintendents of  trade,  and  others,  for  considera- 
tion and  further  report.  This  amazing  violation, 
by  the  Peking  government,  of  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  and  common  courtesy,  in  remand- 
ing the  solemn  decisions  of  a  plenipotentiary  com- 
mission— to  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
eminent  American  citizen,  Japan  had,  in  good  faith 
and  .covenant  with  China,  submitted  her  case — to 


other  parties,  is  thus  adjudged  by  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Angell,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Chins: 
"  Even  if  they  [the  Chinese]  have  justice  on  thdr 
side,  in  opposing  the  seizure  of  the  islands  by  Ja- 
pan, they  could  not  well  contrive  a  better  way  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized  nations  from 
them  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights  than  by  the 
course  which,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Shishido,  they  have  now  seen  fit  to  take  in  their 
negotiations  with  Japan."  On  Jan.  20,  1881, 
nearly  five  months  after  the  commission  bad  fin- 
ished its  labors,  and  after  repeated  remonstrances, 
Mr.  Shishido,  the  mikado's  commissioner,  left 
Peking,  since  which  time  the  Japanese  govera- 
ment  have  steadily  reftised  to  reopen  the  question 
with  China.  Whether  by  war,  by  diplomacy,  or 
by  arbitration,  the  solution  of  the  long-standing 
problem  of  China's  claim  to  sovereignly  over  pu- 
pil or  neighlKtr  nations  seems  probable,  and  may 
take  place  before  the  end  of  this  century.  Neither 
Japan,  with  her  new  sense  of  nationality,  nor  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  this  age  of  liberty,  are  inclined 
to  respect  a  claim  that  seems  more  antiquated 
and  anachronistic  as  such  a  figment  as  the  holy 
Roman  empire  and  such  a  doctrine  as  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  reign  settle  below  the  world's 
horizon.  — Litbratxtrb.  M.  C.  Perry's  Tht  Ja- 
pan Bepedithm;  Tramaetiont  of  the  Asiatic  Sedetn 
<ff  Japan,  vol.  i. ;  files  of  The  Japan  XaU  and 
Japan  Oatette;  The  Chrysanthemum  (Tokobamay 
of  March,  18^;  Diplomatie  eorreipondenee  <^  (V 
VmteA  Slates,  1881, 1882. 

Wm.  Eluot  Gbiffib. 

BITEB  AND  HABBOB  BILLS.    (See  Ix- 

TSBNAI.  ImfKOTKKKKTB.) 

BOADS.   (See  Tbakbpobtatios,  Mkaitb  of.) 

BOADS  AND  CANALS.  (See  Ihtxbhai. 
Improvemknts.) 

BOHMEB'S    DOCTBINE    OF  PABTIES. 

(See  Parties,  PouncAL.) 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHDBCH.  The  object 
of  the  present  article  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  pre- 
sent a  condensed  exposition  of  all  those  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church  which 
are  of  any  importance  for  the  political  understand- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  then  of  those 
principles  of  that  same  constitution  which  have 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  church  to 
the  state  and  to  other  confessions,  etc. :  the  whole 
from  the  point  of  view,  and  according  to  the 
teaching,  of  the  Catholic  church  itself.* — I.  2far 
ture  and  lliitum  of  the  Chureh.  The  Catholic 
church,  according  to  its  own  dogmatic  teacliing, 
is  the  body  or  community  of  all  those  who  aie 

*  This  artlde  is  intended  ndtber  as  an  argmnenlfor,  nor 
as  an  attack  npoo,  the  CattioUc  church.  It  I«  a  ebnple  Etale- 
mcnt  of  ita  own  doctrinea,  written  \>y  a  deep  thinker  pro- 
foundly  versed  In  its  doctrines  and  laws.  See  note  at  die 
doee  ol  the  article.— Xi>. 
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nnited  io  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  community 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gtod,  to  the 
end  that,  within  its  fold,  the  individual  may  work 
out  bis  eternal  salvation.    To  effect  this  his  pur- 
pose,  Christ — for  the  continuation  of  the  func- 
tions which  he  performed  during  his  earthly  life, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  spiritual  means  of 
the  sacraments  bequeathed  by  him  to  this  com- 
munity— at  the  same  time  established  his  aposto- 
late,  charged  with  the  tasit  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  appointing  successors  who  should,  unto 
the  end  of    time,  labor  toward  the  restoration 
willed  by  Christ,  and  purchased  for  them  by  his 
incarnation  and  death,  viz. ,  the  restoration  of  all 
nations  to  the  true  faith,  and  effecting  through 
that  faith,  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
To    preserve  the  true  faith   unahered  forever, 
Gk>d  promised  and  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  tiie  divine 
Spirit,  to  the  church,  to  remain  with  it  throughout 
all  time.    The  Catholic  Church ,  founded  by  Christ, 
is  the  only  true  {uniea,  una)  one;  it  is  of  direct 
divine  institution,  built  on  the  apostles  chosen  by 
Christ  himself,  and  on  their  successors,  descended 
from  them,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  by  spiritual 
generation  or  ordination  (ecclaia  apottoliea):  it  has 
been  called  to  be  universal  (eatMiea)  both  in  time 
and  space,  and  to  receive  into  its  bosom  all  those 
who  fulfill  the  conditions  which  Christ  attached 
to  entrance  into  his  community ;  unto  it  is  granted, 
througli  its  instruments  of  grace,  the  power  to 
make  man  the  child  of  Ood,  to  help  him  to  fulfill 
his  religious  destiny  and  to  sanctify  him  (eecletia 
taneta).    But,  to  do  this,  the  church  must  be  every- 
where recognizable,  external  and  visible  (eceUtia 
externa,  mmbilu).    To  this  end  it  has  received, 
in  the  fundamental  features  of  it,  a  definite  con- 
stitution, with  the  church's  central  point  in  the 
Ushop  of   Rome,  the  successor  to  the  priority 
conferred  by  Christ  on  Peter,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
primacy  among  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  in  the 
bishop  .of  Rome  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  church  is  an  cedeaa,  eatholica,  apottoliea 
Romana.     In  order  that  the  church  may  not  err 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith,  that  is,  in  gen- 
eral, in  its  teaching,  concerning  all  those  doctrines 
CD  the  acceptance  of  which  membership  .in  the 
Christian  community  depends  (the  dogmas  of  the 
church),  or  in  those  precepts  the  observance  of 
which  is  a  condition  to  the  salvation  of  the  indi- 
vidual (the  fundamental  doctrines  of  morals),  it 
is,  by  the  constant  dwelling  within  it  of  the  Holy 
Ohoet,   endowed  with  infallibility  for  all  time 
(ttde$ia  infaOibilit).    Thus,  the  Catholic  church 
represents  itself,  not  merely  as  a  mbfeetive  com- 
munity of  Christian  believers,  but  also  as  an  oi- 
jeetive  community,  as  the  OTdg  external  vitibU  in- 
stitution founded  by  Christ  for  the  realaation  of 
Am  kingdom.    Its  foundation  is  the  doctrine  of 
futh  and  morals  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself, 
and  preserved,  first,  in  the  recognized  sacred  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (Bible),  which,  according 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  church,  were  written 
under  divine  inspiration,  and  secondly,  in  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  church.    The  church  is,  accord- 


ingly, the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  by  Ood 
after  the  fall,  the  institution  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way  under  the  old  dispensation;  so  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  the  abolition  but  the  fulfillment  of 
Judaism;  and  therefore  the  sacred  books  of  the 
latter  (the  Old  Testament)  in  as  far  as  they  do  not 
exclusively  relate  to  national,  ceremonial  and  like 
affairs,  preserve  their  authority  in  Christianity.  — 
Hence  the  aim  and  object  of  the  church  is  not  the 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom;  it  is  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world ;  its  interests  are  not  secular, 
but  religious  and  spiritual;  its  mission  is  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  cravings  of  the  sensitive  fac- 
ulty and  the  commands  of  Ood,  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  the  individual,  through  faith,  and  through 
tbe  grace  accorded  by  Gk>d  to  all,  may  vSi  his  own 
salvation,  and  with  freedom,  by  works  conforma- 
ble to  the  faith,  labor  for  his  salvation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is 
not  mere  faith  in  Christ  that  insures  salvation,  but 
faith  in  Christ,  and  works  corresponding  to  that 
faith;  a  life  in,  and  conformable  to,  the  faith.  Al- 
though, according  to  its  dogmas,  entrance  into  its 
communion  is  a  condition  to  salvation  {extra  ee- 
eletiam  nulla  ialu»),  the  attaching  of  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  the  non-fulfillment  of  that 
condition  presupposes  knowledge,  and  an  act  of 
the  will  refusing  to  enter  it.  Hence  the  church 
does  not  condemn  those  of  a  faith  other  than  its 
own.  —  In  this  world,  the  church  fulfills  its  task 
through  the  mediation  of  a  visible  institution,  and 
through  means,  connected  with  visible  symbols 
and  forms;  visible,  because  intended  for  men  who, 
as  visible,  external  beings,  are  bound  to  and  can 
not  escape  such  forms.  Those  of  the  church  who 
have  ended  their  earthly  career,  immediately  enter 
into  a  state  of  perfection,  of  beatitude  in  the  con- 
templation of  God  (church  triumphant),  or  remain 
in  a  middle  state  of  purification  (purgatory),  (the 
church  suffering).  These,  together  with  the  faith- 
ful in  this  world  still  working  out  their  salvation 
in  the  earthly  struggle  (church  militant),  constitute 
the  communion  of  saints  {eommunio  tanctorum); 
through  this  communion  the  merits  of  the  saints 
may  be  applied  to  those  on  earth,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  living  avail  those  undergoing  the  puriflca- 
tioD  of  purgatory.  Only  the  church  on  earth 
(the  church  militant)  has  anything  to  do  with 
human  law.  It  enters  into  the  domain  of  law  be- 
cause of  the  action  which  it  desires  to  and  must 
exercise  on  men,  even  on  all  men,  because  of  the 
external  means  it  employs,  and  finally  because  of 
its  compact,  visible  organization.  But  its  mis- 
sion, nevertheless,  is  not  an  earthly  and  human 
one;  hence,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  not  dependent 
on  any  power  whatever,  nor  conditioned  by  any 
such  power;  the  church  mvii  fulfill  its  mission, 
wherever  and  as  soon  as  it  has  the  means  to  fulfill 
it;  because  with  the  possibility  to  fulfill  it  comes 
its  duty  to  fulfill  it.  As  regards  the  individual 
Catholic,  the  external  fulfillment  of  his  duly  con- 
sists in  the  life  in  the  church,  and  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  church.  And  this  supposes : 
participation  in  external  divine  worship  (eutttu); 
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participation  in  the  means  of  grace,  in  eadi  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances'  of  life  (the  sacra- 
ments) ;  the  fvilfillment  of  the  commands  ^vhich 
the  church  teaches  as  directly  divine,  or  which  it 
proclaims  itself  by  virtue  of  the  power  granted  it 
(profession  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  and  ob- 
servance of  the  precepts  of  morals).  When  the 
acts  of  individuals  are  external,  they  become  sul>- 
Ject  to  human  law  {forum  externum);  but  when 
these  acts  are  entirely  internal,  they  belong  to  the 
domain  of  conscience  (forum  internum).  —  II. 
OorutUtUion  and  Adminigtration  of  the  Church. 
1.  Pertons.  The  constitution  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  society  which  constitutes  the  church,  is  that 
of  a  sodetat  inaquali*,  as  it  was  called  even  in  the 
middle  ages.  That  society  is  divided  into  two 
different  and  separate  classes  :  first,  the  clergy, 
the  body  which  embraces  all  persons  chosen  to 
guide  the  church,  to  administer  the  means  of 
grace  left  it,  and  to  act  as  mediators  of  salvation 
to  individuals;  and  secondly,  the  laymen,  the  peo- 
ple, the  collective  body  of  the  faithful,  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  the  clergy.  Sometimes  the  for- 
mer are  called  the  teaching,  ruling  or  governing 
church,  and  the  latter  the  learning  or  obeying 
church.  The  mark  that  distinguishes  these  classes 
each  from  the  other,  is  ordination,  bestowed  on 
the  clergy  by  a  bishop,  which  is,  as  it  were,  on 
act  of  spirittial  generation,  and  of  itself  confers 
the  faculty  (faaiUat  ipiritualu)  of  administering 
or  dispensing  the  spiritual  means  of  grace  be- 
queathed to  the  church.  There  is  a  gradation  in 
holy  orders,  according  as  this  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  or  means  of  grace,  by  the  very 
nature  of  that  administration,  supposes  a  power 
wliich  does  not  reside  in  man  as  such,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  not  be  acquired  or  conferred  with- 
out the  indwelling  capacity  to  confer  it,  in  the 
person  who  confers  it ;  or  according  as  it  may 
be  exercised  by  purely  human  faculties.  The 
priests  (preAyteri,  taeerdotet),  through  the  sacia^ 
ment  of  holy  orders  (the  external  sign  consisting 
in  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  anointment),  re- 
ceive the  grace  and  especially  the  power  of  chang- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  hence  of  performing  the  sacred  func- 
tion which  is  the  central  point  of  divine  worship 
in  the  Catholic  church.  They  are  intrusted  with 
the  guidance  of  the  life  of  the  church  in  detail. 
Aliove  the  priests  stand  the  bishops,  as  successors 
of  the  apostles,  endowed  with  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood,  a  plenitude  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  spiritual  power  to  g^ant  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  into  the  priest- 
hood and  episcopate.  The  bishops  become  such  by 
virtue  of  a  special  act  called  consecration,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  the  holders,  necessarily  and  un- 
conditionally called  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  of  Uie  fullness  of  power  deposited  in  the 
church.  From  the  bishops  the  other  members  of 
die  clergy  derive  their  powers,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal right  (called  juritdietio  in  the  language  of 
the  church)  of  exercising  the  spiritual  faculties 


wiiich  have  been  granted  them.    The  episcopate 
is,  therefore,  the  exclusive  guide  and  ruler  of  the 
church,  and  this  by  virtue  of  its  position  in  tiie 
church;  its  power  is  the  ordinary  xar'  k^oxvy. 
and  hence  is  also  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  >«rii- 
dicUo  ordinaria;  if  any  one  else  is  invested  with 
an  analogous  authority,  it  is  only  by  way  of  fic- 
tion.   The  priestly  and  episcoi>al  dignity  is  indel- 
ibly stamped  on  the  individual;  or,  in  theological 
language,  it  impresses  on  the  soul  a  ehareteier  m- 
deMnlit,  so  that  the  priest  or  the  bishop  may,  in- 
deed, be  deprived  of  tiis  right  as  such,  but  never 
of  his  purely  spiritual  power.     Hence  there  al- 
ways exists  between  them  and  laymen  a  profonnd 
spiritual  ineffaceable  difference.  Below  the  priests, 
there  are  six  other  grades  of  the  clergy  (deacons, 
Bubdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiaries), 
the  members  of  which  have  no  similar  specific 
functions  to  perform,  and  to  whom,  on  tliat  ac- 
count, the  indelible  character  of  the  priesthood  is 
not  imputed.    Their  duties,  in  our  day,  ht  the 
church,  are  practically  nothing;  but  in  themsdres 
these  duties  consist  in  taking  care  of  the  poor,  at- 
tending the  sick,  and  in  discharging  the  humbla 
services  in  the  church.     Among  the  clergy  an 
reckoned,  moreover,  all  who  have  received  the 
tonsure,  and  who  are  thus  externally  distinguished 
from  laymen.   The  clergy  are  further  divided  into 
the  leeuiar  clergy,  and  the  regular  clergy,  beloDg- 
ing  to  the  religious  orders.    The  former  embiaoe 
all  who  are  subject  only  to  the  law  applicable  to 
the  clergy,  and,  speaking  relatively,  to  (he  law  ^>- 
plicable  to  all  the  faithful  in  general;  the  latter  in- 
clude all  those  who  live  in  accordance  with  a  psi- 
ticular  rule  {regula,  hence  tilerut  regvlari*)  obliga- 
tory upon  them  only  by  virtue  of  their  own  rd- 
untary  act     A  person  lielonging  to  a  religious  or 
monastic  body  need  not  have  received  any  of  the 
degrees  of  holy  orders,  so  that  here  the  difference 
is  not  a  practical  one.  —  The  seven  degrees  of  holy 
orders  are  divided  into  the  hi^er  orders  (priests, 
deacons  and  subdeacons)  and  minor  ordeis.    All 
of  them  confer  certain  rights  and  impose  duties 
wliich  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.— 
At  the  summit  of  the  episcopate,  as  head  of  the 
church,  is  the  pope.    The  pope  and  the  bishopt 
are  the  necessary,  independent  rulers  of  the  church. 
They  represent  the  teaching,  governing  church. 
Their  representation  of  the  church  takes  place  in 
a  general  council;  such  coimdl  can  not,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  always  nor  even  fre- 
quently assembled.    Hence,  from  the  beginning, 
the  guidance  of  the  church  by  the  episcopate  was 
practically  this :  each  bishop  olitained  (and  obtains) 
a  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  churdi,  as  his  ex- 
clusive field  of  activity,  within  which  he  executes 
the  mission  of  the  church  as  teacher,  priest  and 
administrator  of  its  laws.    To  the  episc^wl  dBce, 
the  only  and  fundamental  one  in  the  government 
of  the  church,  there  have  in  time  been  associated 
other  authorities  or  bodies,  the  existenoeof  whidi, 
not  resting  on  any  necessity,  is  a  result  of  histor- 
ical development,  and  consequently  remains  sub- 
ject to  that  development  in  the  future.— Hence 
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the  conetitntioiutl  and  administrative  organism  of 
the  church  is  the  following:  The  territorial  domain 
of  the  chorch  is  divided  into  dioceses.    The  oc- 
cupant and  ruler  of  each  diocese  or  see  is  a  bishop 
{tpiteoputdiaeaamu.ordinariiu).  Several  dioceses 
oonatitute.an  ecclesiastical  province  {promneia  ee- 
detkufUea)  under  a  metropolitan,  who,  however,  is 
only  a  judge  of  second  resort,  who  is  empowered 
to  visit  the  dioceses  of  his  sufFragans,  governed  by 
clearly  defined  provisions,  who  has  besides  a  few 
other  powers,  but  whose  ofiSce  has  by  no  means 
a  complete  intermediate  degree  of  authority.    In 
the  early  days  of  the  church,  several  provinces 
constituted  a  patriarchate  (Italy,  the  Roman;  one 
at  Constantinople,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  Antiochia 
and  Alexandria  respectively).    The  modem  patri- 
archates, those  Just  mentioned.those  of  Venice  and 
Lisbon,  and  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Maronites, 
are  merely  nominal,  and  without  any  Juridical 
importance.  —  The  union  of  the  bishops  with  the 
pope  is  effected  by  the  constant  intercourse  that 
naturally  results  from  the  ever-recurring  need  of 
papal  acts  and  decisions  for  the  several  dioceses, 
and  also  by  the  duty  of  the  ordinaries  of  present- 
ing themselves  from  time  to  time  before  the  pope, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  their  dioceses 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  church;  by  the 
«MM<ii»g  out  of  papal  legates;  but,  above  all,  by 
the  oath  of  fidelity  or  oath  of  obedience,  wldch 
every  bishop  takes  to  the  pope  at  his  consecration. 
Finally,  the  intercourse  of  the  pope  with  the  faith- 
ful (both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen)  affords  him  a 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  several  churches,  since  every  one 
is  free,   subject,  of  course,  to  rational  rules,  to 
communicate  with  the  pope.  —  In  the  guidance 
and  government  of  the  dioceses  the  bishops  are 
assistod,  lo  Jen-  at  the  entin  dioeete  it  oone«m«tl: 
1.  By  (^pters  (metropolitan  chapters,  cathedral 
chapters,  etc).    These  sprung  by  degrees  from 
the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  city,  and  particularly 
from  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church;  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  they  led  a  life  in  com- 
mon {vita  eommunit),  after  the  pattern  of  monks, 
subject  to  a  rule;  later  they  assumed,  more  and 
more,  the  character  of  independent  corporations, 
a  character  which  they  still  retain.    The  bishop  is 
required  to  obtain  their  consent  to  certain  acts, 
and  to  seek  their  advice  as  to  others;  leaving  these 
cases  out  of  consideration,  cnses  which  are  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  the  law  of  the  church,  the  bishop 
is  not  bound  by  the  chapters  nor  obliged  to  choose 
his  assistants  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese 
from  among  them,  although  practically  he  does  so 
everywhere.    3.  The  vicars  general  (ei«am^<n«ra- 
let),  who  were  originally,  particularly  in  Germany, 
appointed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  excessive  Juris- 
Jetton  of  the  archdeacons,  and  who  by  degrees 
maintained  their  position  as  permanent  assistants 
by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  dioceses  and 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  bishops.  8.  Buflfragan 
Inahops  {tiearii  in  pontifiealibut).    These  are  real 
bishops,  consecrated  with  a  title  to  dioceses  which 
formerly  existed,  but  which  are  now  in  the  hands 


of  the  infidels  (in  Asia  and  Africa).  These  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  pope  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop,  and,  as  mandataries  of  the  bishop,  perform 
episcopal  spiritual  functions.  They  are  given  only 
to  cardinal  bishoprics,  to  great  dioceses,  and  to 
those  in  which  such  suffragan  bishops  are  tradi- 
tional. 4  Officials,  with  the  same  historical  devel- 
opment and  position  as  the  vicars  general,  but  lim- 
ited to  the  exercise  of  juridical  authority. — Inoiu* 
days  a  formal  tribunal  for  this  purpose  is  usually 
appointed  (with  a  president  and  at  least  four  coun- 
cilors), a  tribunal  which  the  bishop  constitutes  as 
he  wishes.  In  like  maimer,  there  is  generally  ap- 
pointed an  official  body  for  the  administration  of 
the  diooese,  under  the  presidency  of  the  ordinary 
or  of  his  vicar  general. — tbr  th«  ttparcUe  dittriett. 
The  dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeaneries,  dean- 
eries, and  district  vicariates,  at  the  head  of  which, 
named  by  the  bishop  (also  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  and  confirmed  by  the  bishop),  there  is 
an  arch-priest,  dean  and  district  vicar,  to  whom 
belongs  the  supervision  of  the  clergy  in  their 
office,  of  their  moral  conduct,  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  people.  The  dean, 
etc.,  is  required  to  visit  his  district  every  year,  and 
conscientiously  to  report  its  condition  and  the  state 
of  its  accounts,  and  ^to  examine  the  parish  books; 
he  is  the  medium  of  communication  of  the  bishop 
with  the  clergy,  and  of  the  addresses  or  petitions 
of  the  latter  to  the  episcopal  authorities.  He  has 
no  Jurisdiction,  but  only  the  right  to  make  ex- 
postulations, remonstrances,  etc.  A  district  of 
this  kind  embraces  an  indefinite  number  of  par- 
ishes {paroeMa),  each  governed  by  a  parish  priest 
(paroehui).  The  parish  priest,  accordingly,  is  the 
most  important  helpmate  of  the  bishop.  The 
parish  priest  has,  as  assistants,  vicars,  chi4)lain8, 
curates,  etc.,  who  are  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  bishop.  —  2.  Olgeett  vf  tkt  Chureh't  Action. 
It  clearly  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  life  of  the  individual, in  its  totality,is  the  prop- 
er object  of  the  action  of  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  mission  of  the  church  consists  in  this :  to 
remove  all  contradiction,  in  man,  between  his  will 
and  the  commands  of  Ood,  that  is,  to  bring  per- 
fect harmony  into  all  his  actions.  Its  efforts, 
therefore,  by  no  means  aim  at  doing  away  with 
natural  (national,  political)  relations  or  conditions, 
but  only  at  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
Christian  conditions,  that  is,  at  raising  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  maxims  that  move  individuals 
and  nations  in  their  doings,  to  the  height  of 
Christian  principles,  ideas  and  maxims.  Hence  it 
strives  not  to  remove  or  destroy  the  external,  spe- 
cial, peculiar  stamp  given  to  individuals  and  na- 
tions by  their  character,  land  and  climate;  but 
only  to  concentrate  them,  in  their  final  end,  on  the 
goal  to  which,  religion  tends,  that  is,  on  the  world 
beyond.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  the  church 
has  endeavored  to  leave  its  impress,  and  actually 
has  left  it,  on  all  nations,  on  their  different  classes 
and  on  their  condition,  changing  and  transforming 
them;  why  it  has  endeavored  to  banish,  and,  by 
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its  Influence,  for  the  most  part,  has  banished,  from 
civil,  penal,  public  and  international  law,  every 
principle  which  was  based  on  heathen  views,  or 
was  in  conflict  with  its  own  principles,  or  which 
stood  as  an  external  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
full  development  of  its  doctrine.  It  is  intelligible, 
that  the  church  endeavored  to  exert,  and  actually 
exerted,  a  direct  influence  here,  because  it  con- 
sidered that  in  this  manner  it  could  most  fittingly 
secure  the  actual  operation  and  enforcement  of 
Christian  principles.  Thus,  during  the  middle 
ages,  we  see  an  infinity  of  objects  drawn  into  its 
domain,  with  which,  at  a  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do.  Men,  in  our  day,  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  all  this  as  a  transcending 
of  power,  as  evidence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  ambition  of  popes;  they  forget,  that  in 
looking  at  it  through  the  spectacles  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  are  judging  not  historically, 
but  only  critically.  Denied  it  can  hot  be,  that  all 
civilized  nations  have  been  educated  by  tiie  Cath- 
olic church;  that  through  it  a  Christian  founda- 
tion was  given  to  the  state,  and  a  new  civilization 
introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  social  life 
and  of  the  life  of  the  law.  How  deeply  the  neces- 
sity of  the  position  the  church  assumed  here,  was 
rooted  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  in  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  the  state,  in  those  ages, 
is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  this  action 
of  the  churcJi  met  with  almost  no  opposition.  All 
resistance  before  the  sixteenth  century  was  di- 
rected only  against  certain  matters  of  detail.  But, 
although  the  practical  action  of  the  church  still 
may  extend,  or  historically  has  extended,  into 
every  sphere,  it  can  not  be  ignored  that  its  clireel 
action,  so  far  as  its  end  and  mission  are  concerned, 
has  not  so  broad  an  aim  now,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  place  in  things  non-essential  belongs 
to  it,  that  none  such  is  necessary  or  can  appear 
necessary  to  it,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  such  a 
place.  Rather  can  the  direct,  immediate  and  ever- 
legitimate  aim  of  the  church  be  this  and  this  only: 
man  in  his  moral  and  religious  relations.  If  the 
church  here  attains  its  object,  harmony  will  of 
itself  follow.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  more 
foolish  than  for  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church 
to  long  for  the  recovery  of  worldly  rights,  honors 
and  titles,  as  did  the  Jews  for  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt.  If  the  clergy  be  truly  spiritual,  and  not 
worldly,  if  they  keep  in  view,  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  their  own  body,  alone  and  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  the  honor  of  Qod,  the  salvation 
of  their  neighbor,  and,  finally,  their  own  supreme 
end  and  esteem;  if  they  only  do  all  this,  honor, 
and,  what  is  of  paramount  importance,  their  own 
greatest  efficiency  for  the  elevation  of  society,  will 
be  better  secured  than  if  human  laws  prescribed 
that  any  homage  should  be  paid  them.  —  Hence, 
what  immediately  and  necessarily  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  church  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  word,  that  is,  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Its  founder  has  im- 
posed on  it  the  imperative  duty  to  preach  the 
word,  and,  therefore,  given  it  the  right  to  do  so. 


It  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  prevented,  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  its  control,  from  exeitising 
that  right,  but  it  can  never.  In  principle,  abandon 
it,  nor  requite  any  external  recognition  of  it.  This 
task  of  the  church  ia  called  the  potetUu  fnagiilerU. 
To  it  belongs  the  religious  instruction  of  its  mem- 
bers, whether  imparted  In  higher  institntioDs  of 
learning  or  in  public  schools,  since  it  would  be  in- 
consistent to  want  the  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  question  its  exclusive  right  of  instruction 
in  the  faith.  If  there  be  no  doubt  in  this  matter, 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
church  in  the  public  schools  should  extend.  Ko 
one  will  assert  that  the  public  achools  have  simply 
the  duty  to  equip  the  child  with  knowledge.  Tbey 
are  also  called  upon  to  educate  and  to  trun  it,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  but  education  with- 
out religious  principles  is  a  radically  vicious  one. 
It  is  likewise  manifest,  that,  since  the  majority  of 
young  people,  on  leaving  the  schools,  cease  accu- 
mulating fresh  stores  of  knowledge,  what  they 
have  acquired  at  school  remains  wiOi  most  men 
the  basis  of  their  actions  through  UfcL  But  from 
this  it  clearly  follows  that  the  church,  in  respect 
of  the  public  schools,  can  not  confine  itadf  to  the 
task  of  merely  imparting  religious  instruction,  but 
must  claim  and  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  business  of  education  in  general.*  The  means 
employed  by  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions as  teacher,  are  religious  instruction  to  the 
youth  at  school  (teaching  of  the  catechism),  in  the 
church  (Sunday  school  teaching),  aenofma,  in- 
struction by  pastoral  letters,  etc. ,  and,  finally,  by 
books.  —  When,  through  religious  teaching,  the 
soil  has  been  prepared  for  a  Christian  life,  the 
individual  in  the  Catholic  church  ia  kept  for- 
ever mindful  of  his  duties  by  the  means  left  by 
Christ,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  dUIerent  sit- 
uations in  life.  The  power  to  administer  these 
means  is  the  potettcu  ardinii.  The  means  aie 
the  seven  sacraments  (external  symbols),  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  to  which  is  attached  an  inward 
grace;  through  one  of  which  (baptism)  man  b 
introduced  into  the  church  after  birth;  through 
another  of  which  he  is  strengthened  for  the  serv- 
ice of  Ood  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (confirmation);  res- 
cued from  his  lapse  into  sin,  the  consequence  of 
human  fndlty,  by  a  third  (penance);  by  a  fourth, 
the  eucharist,  he  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  incarnate  Ood.  By  matrimony,  a  fifth,  be 
is  sanctified  and  strengthened  for  the  natural  alli- 
ance of  the  family.  By  holy  orders,  the  sixth, 
those  called  thereto  are  endowed  with  the  gifts 
necessary  for  a  particular  spiritual  alliance  with 
the  church.  Finally,  by  extreme  unction,  on  his 
death  bed,  the  Catholic  is  prepared  for  his  exit 
from  this  world.    In  a  word,  in  all  the  situatioos 

*  We  have  here  tnneUted  the  Qennan  rattHdMn  br 
puNie  kAooU.  In  writing  tbe  article  Dr.  t.  Schnlte  oertiiBtr 
did  not  hsTS  in  Tlew  Uw  pnldic  achools  of  the  United  Sttto, 
in  particular.  The  FottiwAuIr  ia  a  adioal  intended  tot  the 
people.  It  aeema  certain  that  wliat  Dr.  t.  Schnlte  asj*  <i 
the  attitnde  of  the  Catliolic  chatch  toward  the  VolttirMt  !• 
troe  of  Ite  attitade  toward  the  pnblie  schools  of  the  United 
1States.-KD. 
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of  life  the  Catholic  is  guided  by  the  loving  hand 
of  his  mother,  the  church.    Besides  the  sacra- 
ments, hereto  belong  also  the  whole  external  di- 
Tine  worship  (worship  and  liturgy),  and  what  is 
eoonected  with  it  (sacramentals,  ceremonies,  etc.). 
—The  exercise  of  these  two  powers,  the  poletUu 
tuigitterii  and  the  potetlai  oriUnit,  requires  a  set- 
tled order  of  things.    The  establishment  and  de- 
Telopment  of  the  latter,  on  the  basis  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  given  by  Christ,  given  with  the 
chnrch  itself,  as  well  as  its  enforcement,  constl- 
tnte  the  third  power  of  the  church,  the  potesttu 
jtrUdietiimit,  or  government,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.    This  triple  power,  in  its  totality, 
nsidei  in  the  episcopate,  the  bishops.   The  polettcu 
juriidielioni*,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is 
ehie&y  that  activity  of  the  church  which  is  exter- 
BsIIy  apparent,  and,  for  that  reason,  most  capable 
of  juridical  development,  and  which  in  fact  has  a 
put  in  that  development.    In  the  exercise  of  this 
power  the  church  enters  the  domain  of  law,  and 
oomes  in  contact  with  states,  individuals  and  re- 
ligious bodies  separated  from  it.    The  principal 
departments  of  this  jurisdiction  are  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  the  chiuxsh,  particularly  the 
creation  and  filling  of  ecclesiastical  oflSces,  the  su- 
perrision  of  the  administration  of  the  clergy,  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  church 
over  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  church.  —  8.  Legal  Rvle» 
for  Bedetiattie  Adminutration.  The  ecclesiastical 
lav  is  the  sum  total  of  the  principles  according  to 
which  the  church  lives  and  acts  in  its  internal  and 
external  rdationa.    Its  sources  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  positive  divine  precepts  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  are,  however,  as  a 
natter  of  course,  but  few,  because  Christ  gave 
only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  the  development  of  which,  as  indeed  the 
development  of  all  law,  is  the  work  of  time.    In 
the  first  centuries  of  the  church  the  customary 
law,  testing  for  the  most  part  on  traditions  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Uie  apostles,  was  the  most 
abandsnt  source  of  the  law  of  the  church,  yet  one 
which  subsequently  receded  before  other  sources, 
bat  which,  at  the  same  time — because  it  is  the  cri- 
teria in  accordance  with  which  all  rules  are  estab- 
lished (rules  required  by  special  circumstances, 
and  which  are  therefore  gradually  developed),  that 
traditional  customary  law,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
)Bg— is  of  great  importance,  exists  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  continues  to  modify  many  laws 
of  the  church.    It  now  finds  expression  in  the 
f^""  eedena  ditdpUtia,  which  in  many  points  va- 
ries considerably  from  the  state  of  things  supposed 
hy  the  written  law,  which  latter  must  take  into 
account  circumstances  and  the  times.    There  are, 
''endes,  the  eanones,  that  is,  the  decrees  of  the 
■jnods,  and  the  papfd  constitutions.  —  III.  Sela- 
l>n><!f  the  CtUhoUe  Church  to  Non-Chrii^iu. 
The  church,  as  has  been  shown,  maintains  that 
■lanberBhip  in  the  Christian  church  is  a  funda- 
»e&tal  condition  to  the  attainment  of  the  salvation 
»t  the  (Ottl.    From  this  it  deduces  the  right  and 


duty  of  annoimcing  the  gospel  to  non -Christians, 
and  of  receiving  them  into  its  fold.  This  activity 
of  the  church  is  designated  by  the  word  mittion. 
A  congregation  in  Rome,  bearing  the  tuime  S.  Con- 
gregalio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  looks  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  task.  To  this  end  the  congregation 
has  an  Institution,  in  which  most  of  the  Asiatic 
and  other  languages  are  taught,  and  large  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  missionaries.  To  this 
congregation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pope,  are 
subject  all  countries,  in  which  the  church  is  either 
not  tolerated  at  all,  or  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  attain  the  full  development  of  its  legal  or- 
ganization. Such  countries  are  called  ieTrm  mis- 
aioni*,  in  contradistinction  to  countries  which  are 
ruled  by  the  common  law  of  the  church  and  by 
the  regular  hierarchy,  and  which  are  terra  tedit 
apogloliaB.  The  system  of  church  government  in 
missionary  countries  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  be  dictated  more  by  prudence  (the  cir- 
cumstances of  place,  time,  climate,  political  con- 
stitution, the  stage  of  civilization  of  the  people) 
than  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  As  means  of 
conversion,  instruction  <miy  is  admitted;  all  com- 
pulsion, etc.,  is  excluded.  The  violent  conversion 
of  certain  Oerman  tribes  (the  Saxons),  by  Charle- 
magne, that  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  other  and 
similar  conversions,  did  not  proceed  from  the 
churchy  although  a  few  individual  bishops  may 
perhaps  have  approved  of  them.  Such  conver- 
sions are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  views  held 
in  those  times,  which  knew  only  Christian  society 
(the  ecclesiastico-political),  and  when  states  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  duty  to  convert  all  non- 
Christians,  even  against  their  will.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  church,  only  man's  free  will 
can  call  for  admittance  into  the  church.  —  It  was 
an  altogether  different  matter,  when  in  many  coun- 
tries, during  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  were  or- 
dered by  the  popes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  listen  to.  Christian  sermons,  that  they  might 
become  acquainted  with  Christianity.  This  was 
considered  legitimate,  because  the  duty  of  taking 
care  that  the  truth  should  not  remain  bidden  from 
the  Jews  was  acknowledged.  The  Jews  were  tol- 
erated and  protected  by  the  popes  and  bishops 
more  than  by  any  others,  so  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing, there  are  now  more  Jews  living  in  countries 
formerly  Catholic,  and  particularly  in  countries 
ruled  by  dignitaries  of  the  church,  than  in  others. 
But  non-Christians,  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived baptism,  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  church. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  church,  nor  can  they,  as  such,  be 
judged  by  the  church.  But  the  church,  never- 
theless, considers  non-Christians  bound  by  the 
laws  which  it  calls  divine,  because  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  every  man.  When,  accordingly, 
there  is  question  in  its  forum  of  the  rightfulness 
of  any  act,  the  church  does  not  decide  it  by  its 
positive  laws,  but  by  the  dictates  of  the  ju*  divi- 
num;  for  instance,  it  considers  the  marriage  of 
non-Christians  indissoluble.  The  matrimonial  im- 
pediments created  by  the  divine  law  (as,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  impediments  between  those  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines,  between  brotheis 
and  sisters,  etc.)  the  church  regards  as  binding  on 
non-Christians.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of 
grown-up  non-Christians  to  her  fold,  the  church 
maintains  that  religious  conviction  only  is  neces- 
sary, but  not  any  definite  age  or  further  require- 
ments. Since  all  compulsion  must  be  regarded  as 
illegitimate,  it  is  not  permitted  by  the  Catholic 
church  to  baptize  the  children  of  non-Christians, 
as  for  instance,  those  of  Jewish  parentage,  against 
the  will  of  their  parents,  but  it  insists  that  a  bap- 
tized child  shall  receive  a  Christian  education.  — 
Dating  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  from  the  middle  ages,  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  laws  which  forbid  the  intercourse  of 
Catholics  with  non-Christians,  or  which  restrict 
such  intercourse  to  the  absolutely  necessary;  but 
which  forbid,  above  all,  certain  kinds  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  such  persons  (as  the  service  as 
house  maids,  man  servants,  nurses,  etc.),  and 
which  further  absolutely  forbid  such  Intercourse 
with  the  Jews.  Prohibitions  of  this  kind  existed 
until  recent  times  in  a  few  states  (in  Austria  until 
the  summer  of  1859,  but  they  were  not  enforced), 
and  <bey  still  exist  in  several  Italian  states,  in 
Spain,  etc.  The  reason  of  such  prohibitions,  dat- 
ing from  early  times,  was  the  danger  to  the  faith 
which  that  intercourse  necessarily  involved,  bo 
long  as  the  Christian  religion  had  not  attained  to 
full  recognition,  and  so  long  as  paganism  had  not 
entirely  disappeared.  With  the  Christian  state 
this  reason  ceased  to  exist,  when  in  the  Keo-Latin, 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  states  the  heathen  religion 
was  no  longer  tolerated.  As  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal  of  these  prohibitions  in  case 
of  the  Jews,  may  be  alleged  the  embarrassing 
situations  in  which  servants  might  be  placed, 
the  danger  that  they  might  become  indiflerent 
to  their  religion,  particularly  when  not  kept  to 
the  observance  of  it,  or  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  it  ridiculed,  etc.  The  civil  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  does  not  concern  the  church. 
For,  although  the  state  in  many  of  its  laws  rela^ 
ing  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  places  itself 
in  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian state,  this  implies  no  injury  to  the  church  so 
long  as  such  laws  do  not  affect  the  development  of 
the  church,  and  so  long  as  the  Christian  founda- 
tions of  states  receive  no  injury  from  them.  For 
I  consider  that  the  state  has  indeed  the  power  but 
not  the  right  to  put  itself  in  such  contradiction.* 
Yet  it  implies  no  injury  to  the  church  that  the 
state  does  not  impose  any  legal  restrictions  on 
intercourse  with  Jews,  the  chuixdi  having  always 
tolerated  such  intercourse,  and  considered  it  una- 
voidable. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  church 
can  not  be  forbidden  to  employ  suitable  means 

•  In  onr  opinion,  Chrlatianltr  it  not  caHj  the  basis  bnt  the' 
living  element  of  onr  ciTlllziitlon;  jet  the  legal  foandatlon 
of  the  state  does  not  by  any  means  rest  on  Christianity.  The 
state  has  not  gmwa  out  of  the  church,  nor  npon  the  chorch, 
bat  Is  completely  Independent  of  the  latter  and  of  her  dog- 
mas.—BLUirrscau. 


to  prevent  her  children  from  being  exposed  io 
unnecessary  danger  to  their  faith,  and  hence  <^ 
not  be  prohibited  to  warn  them  against  the  fa- 
miliar intercourse  referred  to  above.    I  am.  1k>w- 
ever,  of  opinion,  tliat  we  ou^t  to  r^ard  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  which  punish  this  intercourK 
with  censures  (ecclesiastical  punishnaents)  as  abn>- 
gated  by  a  iMuelvdo  geturaiii  (general  disnse),  by 
reason  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  modem  development  of 
the  state.—  IV.  Bdaiion  of  Ou  CaOioUe  Chunk  it- 
vmrd  the  Oreek,  ProteOant  and  other  Chrii^n  Soli. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catlio- 
lic  church  considers  itself  as  the  dinrcfa,  and  con- 
sequently as  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ: 
that  it  maintains  its  doctrine  to  be  tt«  ChriiUm 
doctrine,  and  every  deviation  from  it  as  error; 
that  its  fundamental  constitution,  according  to 
its  dogma,  is  the  one  which  was  given  by  Christ 
to  his  church,  and  that  the  non-recognition  of  the 
latter  and  of  the  historically  developed  powers  of 
the  church  implies  unlawful  opposition  to  Oirist 
and  to  his  church.    Since  the  church  not  only 
exacts  an  inward,  but  also  an  external,  visible 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  any  deviation  from  its 
teachings,  or  non-recogpition  of  it,  not  only  bean 
the  character  of  a  sin,  but  is  the  subversion  of  Mte 
legal  order  of  things,  and  hence  has  the  chancier 
of  a  crime.    From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  a  will  in  opposition  to  the 
church,  knowing  it  to  be  the  only  true  cbnrch. 
For  this  reason  the  church  looks  upon  the  volun- 
tary rejection  of  its  doctrine  as  the  crime  of  htr^ 
(from  aipstr,  to  choose),  that  is,  the  non-accept- 
ance of  its  entire  dogma,  and  on  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution  of  the  church  (especially  of  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  as  the  crime  of 
gehism,  and  punishes  the  same  by  ezclosioa  from 
the  church;  and  prescribes  to  the  Christian  state 
the  obligation  on  its  part  to  take  action  against 
such  crimes.    Such  is  the  view  that  was  main- 
tained in  all  Christian  states,  after  the  pagan  re- 
ligion had  been  prohibited  in  the  Roman  empire, 
tmtil  the  sixteenth  century;  in  Catholic  countries 
this  view  continued  to  be  taken  by  the  Italian 
states  until  the  revolution  of  1859,  and  by  Spain 
and  Portugal;  in  non-Catholic  state^  by  Russia, 
practically;  by  Sweden,  as  to  the  abandonmeDt  of 
the  Lutheran  faith ;  and  it  is  well  known,  tbit 
England  retained  the  same  view  in  part  as  r^uds 
the  Anglioan  chtirch.    But  in  Germany  this  viev 
was  changed  after  the  Paasau  decree  of  the  states 
of  the  empire  (1663),  that  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1048).    Owing  to 
the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  etFects  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire 
above  referred  to,  there  arose  a  condition  of  thiogi 
which  had  for  consequence  not  only  the  indirid- 
ual  freedom  of  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  three 
Christian  confessions  (Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed), but  which  also  brought  abont  the  com- 
plete political  equality  of  Catholics  snd  of  the 
Catholic  church  on  the  one  band,  and  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  the  Protestant  church  on  tlie  otho'. 
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ind  even  the  individual  freedom  of  Christiana,  to 
not  belong  to  any  Christian  confession.    At  the 
suae  time,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  the 
eetablishment  of  the  normal  year,  1624,  a  definite 
limit  vas  put  to  the  external  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  church  over  foreign 
jet  kindred  reli^ous  bodies  in  the  separate  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.    In  consequence  of  events 
ODce  1808,  all  jurisdiction  of  the  kind  has  gener- 
ally ceased  to  exist  in  Germany.  —  In  this  way 
was  developed  the  equality  of  individuals  and 
confessions.     As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  rule 
of  the  canon  law  has  naturally  ceased  to  exist  in 
respect  to  Qermany,  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  etc. ;  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  as  criminals  persons  vrho  are 
bom  and  educated  in  a  Christian  religious  com- 
mnnity,  tolerated  by  the  state,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with,  or  even  vrith  greater  privileges  than,  the 
Catholic  body.*    The  church,  therefore,  regards 
dissenters  from  her  teaching  only  as  erring,  as 
kacrOid  matenak*,  as  they  are  called  in  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  church.    For  this  reason  also  the 
penal  laws  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  validity 
of  older  prohibitions,  respecting  the  intercourse 
of  Catholics  with  heretics,  have  ceased  to  have 
any  force.    What  is  said  here  of  heretics  applies 
ak>  to  the  non-united  Greek  church  and  its  ad- 
bereots.    That  this  is  practically  so,  and  that  this 
view  has  been  maintained  by  the  popes,  is  well 
known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church.    Herewith  has  also 
ceased  the  external  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic 
church  over  Protestants  and  non-united  Greeks. 
But  80  far  as  persons  who  secede  from  the  Cath- 
oUc  church  to  the  Greek,  or  to  any  other  Christian 
confession  or  sect,  are  concerned,  the  Catholic 
diutch  maintains,  even  externally,  its  own  dogmat- 
ic view,  which  is,  the  notion  of  criminal  schism,  and 
of  heresy,  and  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the 
church  above  referred  to.    The  external  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  is  naturally  limited  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  censures  (excommunication),  for  the  reason 
that  the  employment  of  other  and  temporal  pun- 
iahments,  which  were  formerly  always  inflicted  by 
the  etate,  has  now  been  abandoned.    Practically 
these  ecclesiastical  penalties  play  no  part,  except 
when  an  individual  wishes  to  return  to  the  church 
which  he  had  abandoned.    Thus,  although  Prot- 
tatants  and  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  no 
longer,  as  such,  subject  to  the  external  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church,  still  the  view  of  the 
Catholic  church  concerning  its  own  domain  re- 
iMiiw  the  same.    By  baptism,  every  one,  from 
the  church's  own  point  of  view,  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  founded  by  Christ,  that  is,  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  is  subject  to  its  regula- 

J^BimttetaU  here  iiuerts  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
■•todiced  idlgioiu  freedom  into  the  world.  The  remark  is 
"J^r  a  corrent  one.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  oon- 
wMe  toned  itaelf  into  the  world  thiongh  blood,  we  might 
umott  uj,  apite  of  chnrch  and  state  anthoritiee,  ae  a  means 
■>ot  to  determine  ri^ts,  bat  to  repregs  violence  and  teimi- 
"»'«1««rrelt."_KD. 


ttons,  whether  they  rest  on  the  divine  law  or  on 
the  positive  laws  of  the  church,  enacted  by  virtue 
of  the  constitution  uf  the  church,  and  of  the  pow- 
er bequeathed  to  it  by  Christ.  Hence,  when,  in 
the  church's  forum,  there  is  question  of  an  act 
done,  it  does  not  apply  those  principles  which 
non-Catholics  regard  as  controlling  the  case,  but 
its  own.  Practically  this  is  of  importance  only 
as  regards  marriage,  and  the  questions  resulting 
therefrom  in  the  several  spheres  of  church  life. 
For  instance  :  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  regarded  by  the  Catholic  church  as  void; 
and  a  son,  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage,  could 
not,  without  dispensation,  be  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders, propter  irregulariteUem  e  drfeetu  natalium. 
It  obviously  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
as  regards  Greeks  and  Protestants,  in  non-Cath- 
olic countries,  the  church  must  look  upon  the  task 
it  has  to  perform  as  a  missionary  one.  And  so 
it  is  in  reality.  —  For  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  church,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laws  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  only  a  return 
to  it,  the  absolute  inadmissibility,  in  'accordance 
with  the  above  exposition,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  of  the  obsoleteness  of 
the  older  laws  of  the  church,  of  all  compulsion, 
or  the  employment  of  any  means  but  instruc- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  settled.  —  The  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  under  no  obligation 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  a  belief  different  from  their 
own.  In  practice  this  can  be  asked  of  them  only 
as'to  baptism,  marriage  and  burial,  because  their 
other  functions  can  not  be  performed  in  favor  of 
persons  not  Catholic.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  has  no  objection  to  the  baptism,  by  a 
priest,  of  children  of  Protestants,  at  the  request 
of  the  parents.  In  regard  to  matrimony,  the 
church  forbidt  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a 
non-Catholic,  without,  however,  attaching  to  such 
marriage  any  definite,  external,  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alty, but  it  does  not  permit  the  marriage  of  a 
Catholic  to  a  non-Christian,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
rimonial impediment  of  difference  of  religion. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  this  regard,  resting 
on  modern  papal  constitutions,  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  mixed  marriage  may  be  allowed  when  it  is  prom- 
ised that  the  education  of  the  children  shall  be  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  when  the  non-Catholic 
party  promises  not  to  disturb  the  other  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  or  her  religion,  f  In  such  a  case,  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  mix^  marriage,  a  dispensation 
is  granted,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  allowed  to  be  performed.  But  if 
the  guarantees  above  referred  to  are  not  given,  the 
Catholic  priest  grants  only  his  so-called  passive 
assistance  in  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  Catholic 
priest  may  also  attend  the  burial  of  non-Catholic 

t  There  are  thoae  who  consider  this  provision  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  confessions  or 
creeds,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience.  But  is  not  the  mem- 
ber of  a  recognized  Christian  denomination,  the  statates  of 
which  he  freely  accepts,  bound  by  them  t 
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Christians,  in  his  priestly  character,  but  only  with 
the  omission  of  all  ceremonies,  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  can  be  performed  only  over  deceased 
members  of  the  church.  But  there  is  no  duty  to 
perform  such  ceremonies,  on  the  part  of  the  Cath- 
olic priest,  as  that  would  manifestly  imply  un- 
qualified compulsion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
purely  political  considerations  do  not  demand  ec- 
clesiastical burial.  For  this  same  reason  the  state 
can  not  compel  the  church  to  officiate  at  the  bu- 
rial of  nominal  Catholics,  whom  the  law  of  the 
church  deprives  of  this  benefit,  or  to  accord  them 
Christian  burial.  Catholic  cemeteries,  campi  tana- 
ti,  are  considered  as  things  ecclesiastical.  Seces- 
sion from  the  Catholic  church,  and  going  over  to 
another  confession,  the  Catholic  church  necessarily 
regards  as  apostasy  and  crime.  Hence  its  law  ad- 
mits of  no  mode  of  leaving  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Catholic  church  makes  admission  to  its  fold 
dependent  only  on  the  knowledge  of  its  doctrine, 
on  the  free  will  of  the  individual,  uncontaminatcd 
by  impure  motives  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
tor  it  is  imable  to  examine  hearts),  and  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  *its  precepts.  When  these  conditions 
exist,  it  can  not  but  admit  the  individual.  But 
on  this  very  account  the  church  does  not  require 
for  admission  to  its  fold  any  definite  age,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  consent  of  parents,  guardians  or 
of  married  people,  to  the  change  of  the  faith  of 
either;  because  the  conviction  of  the  truth  is  an 
entirely  individual  matter,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
consequences  to  the  individual,  can  not  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  a  second  or  third  party.  As  re- 
gards the  religious  education  of  Catholic  children, 
the  Catholic  church  exacts  unconditionally  their 
education  in  accordanc<!  with  its  doctrines,  and 
does  not  admit  of  any  exception  of  whatever  kind 
to  this  rule;  a  matter  which  has  frequently  been 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  it,  but  which  man- 
ifestly is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  principles 
and  convictions.  The  political  point  of  view  is 
here  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  church.  — 
y.  Belaiion.  of  the  Church  to  the  StaU.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enter  here  into  the  historical  and  phil- 
osophical exposition  of  this  relation,  or  to  support 
the  views  here  developed  by  historical  proofs. 
All  we  are  concerned  with  at  present  is  to  describe 
the  relation  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  point 
of  view  of  principle,  taking  into  consideration,  at 
the  same  time,  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the 
Catholic  church  itself.  All  the  decrees  and  tenets 
which  constitute  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  law 
on  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  principle,  just  as  little  prescriptive 
as  the  decrees  of  secular  laws.  For  all  such  de- 
crees and  t«ncts  did  not  proceed  from  the  whole 
church;  they  have  not  the  character  of  dogmas, 
but  sprung  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
in  which  they  originated,  and  in  which  they  all 
find  their  sulHcieni  justification  and  necessary  ex- 
planation. To  make  these  tenets  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  the  general  condition  of  those  ages,  an 
absolute  standard  for  all  time,  is  an  absurdity 
which  neither  has  a  rational  basis  nor  is  even  of 


any  advantage  to  the  church  itsdf ,  but  which,  od 
the  contrary,  arouses  a  host  of  pupmiM  against  it, 
and  thereby  causes  no  little  damage.  The  pria- 
ciples  which  result  from  Catholic  teaching  and 
from  the  development  of  its  law,  and  which 
have  no  reference  to  special  conditions,  are  theK: 
the  church  is  a  power  independent  of  the  sute, 
and  self-dependent;  its  domain  is  a  spiritusl  one, 
and  therefore  different  from  the  political  domuo; 
it  rests  on  divine  institution;  and  hence,  as  lo  the 
powers  bequeathed  to  it,  and  as  to  the  means 
granted  it  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  dependent  on  any  earthly  power 
and  requires  no  political  commission.  It  is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  no  state.  It  is  not  of  the  vorld 
but  in  the  world,  to  lead  mankind  to  eternal  sal- 
vation. The  Catholic  church  as  the  one  church, 
the  mystic  visible  body  of  Christ,  the  community 
of  all  Christian  believers  spread  throughout  all 
lands,  is  not  the  subject  of  the' action  or  influence 
of  any  state,  and  is  not,  because  it  is  the  mystic, 
visible  body  of  Christ,  bound  to  obey  the  Uts  ot 
any  state.  The  Catholic  church  knows  no  limits, 
no  nation,  but  only  humanity  united  in  the  faith. 
But  the  worldly  position  and  the  worldly  relatioo 
of  individuals  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  eioL 
Christ  did  not  prescribe  to  his  church  the  attain- 
ment of  its  end  in  any  new  way  by  the  creation 
of  artificial  social  relations  previously  unknown 
to  the  world,  or  of  new,  political  institntiona  or 
constitutions.  The  church's  means  for  the  resch- 
ing  of  its  end  are  ptirely  spiritual,  moral  and  re- 
ligious. Hence,  the  mission  of  the  church  is  de- 
cidedly not  a  political  one.  That  through  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  all  social,  and  hence 
all  political,  relations  should  be  gradually  trans- 
formed as  they  actually  were,  was  not  the  aim  of 
Christianity,  but  the  indirect  result  of  its  action, 
because  through  its  influence  humanity  itself  was 
renovated  in  a  moral  way.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  church  in  different  countries  does  not  and 
can  not  require  that  the  people  should  abandon 
their  political  and  social  relations  or  circumstances, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  individuals,  each  in 
the  position  in  which  Providence  lias  pUced  him, 
should  fulfill  his  duty,  and,  like  a  true  Christian, 
whether  as  a  citizen  oi  official  or  soldier,  as  father 
or  mother,  as  son  or  daughter,  etc.,  merit  bearen. 
Religious  duties  should  not  interfere  with  Akhm* 
duties,  whether  civil  or  political,  and  there  should 
arise  no  confiict  between  civil  and  church  dutiei. 
The  task  of  the  Christian  state  consists  in  the  at 
tainment  of  this  end.  —  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  church  accepts 
the  political  order  as  resting  on  the  divine  will, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  rule  by  dirine 
right.  All,  accordingly,  are  bound  to  obey  the 
latter.  But  it  follows,  too,  that  no  definite  form  of 
political  autliority  or  of  political  constitutioD,  no 
single  political  system,  can  be  regarded  as  the  one 
specially  instituted  by  God,  but  that  the  chuich 
recognizes  the  actual  lawfully  existing  political 
authority  of  a  state  as  the  one  divinely  established. 
Not  the  church,  but  iatemational  law  and  bistoiy, 
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muM  decide  when  any  definite  jralitical  autliority 
can  be  said  to  exist  by  right;  in  oilier  words,  that 
decision  lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  the  Catholic 
church  as  such  is  cosmopolite,  and  knows  no 
special  country;  but  it  is  wrong,  on  this  account, 
to  deny  to  Catholics  individually,  from  the  pope 
to  the  layman,  the  right  of,  or  the  capacity  for, 
patriotism.  Differences  of  political  opinion  and 
deep  attachment  to  home,  country  and  nation,  are 
as  natural  to  Catholics  as  to  any  others. —  Thus,  the 
church  is  not  divided  into  state  churches.  History 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  more  crippling  or 
deadening  to  the  inward  life  and  action  of  the 
church  than  a  condition  in  which  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  state  administration,  even  when  it 
happens  that  it  is  the  predominant  religion  in  that 
state.  Nor  is  the  Catholic  church  a  .state  within 
the  state.  This  is  not  possible  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  its  existence  in  most  states,  and  of  its  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  same  in  all  states,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  (its  constitution),  even  in  the  interest 
of  all  states  having  Catholic  population,  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  state  foreign  to  any  other  states. 
It  is,  however,  no  contradiction  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  church  partakes  in  the  sufferings 
and  joys  of  every  individual  state,  in  so  far  as  its 
membefs  belong  politically  to  such  state.  —  With- 
in its  own  domain  the  church  demands  freedom  of 
movement  and  autonomy,  just  as  in  the  present 
day  docs  every  private  individual,  every  commu- 
nity, eyery  society,  and  every  confession.  The 
Catholic  church  can  not  on  principle  lay  claim  to 
privileges  or  rights  of  a  secular  or  political  nature; 
tlie  loss  of  the  old  ones  it  possessed  was,  therefore, 
in  principle  no  violation  of  right.  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  practical  settlement  of  the  rela- 
tion of  church  and  state,  especially  in  Europe,  is 
beset  with  great  difficulties,  because  our  age  has 
broken  with  history  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  the  political  domain,  and  because  the  church 
and  the  state,  in  roost  European  countries,  have  a 
too  intimate  and  historical  connection  to  render 
it  possible  soon  to  find  the  right  solution  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  parties,  one  of  which  desires 
to  retain  the  condition  of  things  historically  de- 
veloped, another  of  which  finds  the  right  solution 
in  llie  absolute  dcchristianizalion  of  the  state,  and 
a  ihinl  in  the  freedom  of  the  church  within  its 
own  sphere,  the  like  freedom  of  the  stale  within 
its  sphere,  and  in  the  action  in  common  of  both 
on  a  common  ground.  There  arc  still  other  parties 
which  do  not  well  know  what  they  want.*    (For 

■  Tbc  aliovc  article  (comewhat  rhortened  here  br  the  omis. 
«ioD  cf  matter  relating  ezeluairuly  to  Ucrniany)  was  written 
bjr  a  diftlngnlebcd  Catholic  teacher  of  eccleslusticul  law, 
John  Frederick  ron  Schulte,  the  author  of  a  great  nnmbcr 
of  work*  on  the  law  of  tho  Catholic  cbarcb.  It  was  written 
for  tbc  bnjrcr  edition  of  BlnntMhJI  and  Brater's  Staainedr- 
Ittbuek.  After  ihe  promul)^tIon  of  the  decree  of  the  infal- 
lllHlitT  of  the  pope  by  the  Vatican  conncll,  Dr.  Van  Schulte, 
with  Dr.  DAIlinger  and  other  learned  Catholic  dlvinin  and 
laymeD.  fonned  thcniaelvea  Into  the  body  known  la  the 
"Uld  Catbfllica,"  a  party  which  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
papal  bifaiUbiliiy  as  anbreraive  of  the  ancient  conittitntton 
«r  the  eharch,  as  the  abaoipUon  of  the  clunch  by  the  pope, 


the  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  church  and  state,  see  Cbubch  and  State,  in 
VoL  I.  of  this  work. — Ed.)  Schitltb. 
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and  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  Quod  temptr,  quod  iMftu, 
quod  ab  omnibut.  1  hie  la  not  tho  place  to  dlMuss  whether 
the  decree  of  papal  Infallibility  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  eharch.  What  conoema  us  most  in  this  work 
is  to  lay  bclbre  Its  readera  the  meaning  of  that  dogma,  as 
understood  by  the  best  informed  in  the  church  itself— a 
meaning,  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  meaning  of 
the  Cbnrch.  We  give  It  in  the  woixla  of  probably  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  of  Catholic  dignitaries,  one  whose  name 
has  long  been  familiar  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  well 
as  to  disbcllrrers  both  in  Protestantism  and  in  the  Boman 
church,  lie  says:  "The  Vatican  definition,  which  comes  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  popc^s  encyclical  bnll  called  the  Pastor 
^termu,  declares  that  'the  pope  has  that  same  infallibility 
which  the  cbnrch  has ' :  *  to  determine,  therefore,  what  la 
meant  by  tho  infallibility  of  the  pope,  we  mnst  tnm  first  to 
consider  the  infallibility  of  the  chnrch.  And  again,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  church's  Infallibility,  we  must  con- 
sider what  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  considered  as 
a  rcTelation  of  Ood's  will. — Onr  Di\lne  Master  might  have 
communicated  to  us  heavenly  truths  without  tolling  us  that 
they  came  from  him,  as  it  Is  commonly  thought  be  haa 
done  in  the  case  of  heathen  nations;  but  he  willed  the  goe- 
pel  to  be  a  revelation  acknowledged  and  autheniicated,  to 
bo  public,  fixed  and  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Cath- 
olics hold,  he  framed  a  society  of  men  to  Iw  its  home,  ita 
Instrument  and  its  guarantee.  The  mlers  of  that  associ- 
ation are  the  legal  tnistecs,  so  to  say,  of  the  sacred  truths 
which  bo  spoke  to  the  apoetlos  by  word  of  mouth.  As  he 
was  leaving  them,  be  gave  tbem  their  great  commission, 
and  bade  tbem  '  teach '  their  converts  all  over  the  earth, 
'to  observe  all  things  whatever  he  had  commanded  them'; 
and  then  be  added,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  tho  world.*  Here,  first,  he  told  them  to  '  teach ' 
his  revealed  tmth;  next,  'to  the  consummation  of  all 
things';  thirdly,  for  their  encouragement,  he  said  that  he 
would  bo  with  them  'all  days,'  all  along,  on  every  emcr- 
gency  or  occasion,  nntil  that  consummation.  They  had  a 
duty  put  upon  them  of  teaching  their  Master's  words,  a  duty 
which  they  could  not  fulfill  in  the  perfection  which  fidelity 
rcq'.'.ired,  without  his  help;  therefore  came  his  promise  to 
ba  with  them  in  their  performance  of  it.  Nor  did  that 
promise  of  supernatural  bclp  end  with  the  apostles  person- 
ally, for  be  adds, '  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,'  imply- 
ing thut  the  apostles  would  have  successors,  and  engaging 
that  ho  would  hi  with  those  successors  as  he  had  been  with 
thL'm.  — The  ssme  safeguard  of  tho  rerelation,  via.,  an  an- 
thoritative,  permanent  tradition  cf  teaching,  is  Insisted  on 
by  an  informant  of  equal  authority  with  St.  Matthew,  but 
altogether  Independent  of  him:  I  mean  8t  Paul.  lie  calls 
the  church  '  the  pillar  and  ground  cf  the  tn:th ' ;  and  he  bids 
his  convert  Timothy,  when  ho  had  bjcome  a  ruler  in  that 
church,  to  'take  heed  unto  his  doctrine,'  to  'keep  the  de. 
posit '  of  the  faith,  and  to '  commit '  the  things  which  he  had 
heard  from  himsjlf  'to  falthfal  men  who  should  be  fit  to 
teach  others.' —  This  l«  how  Ccthollcs  understand  the  Scrip- 
tiire  record,  nor  docs  it  cppear  how  it  can  otherwise  be  under- 
stood; b  t,  when  we  have  got  as  f.:r  as  this,  and  look  back, 
we  find  that  we  have  by  implication  made  profession  of  a  far- 
ther doctrine.  For,  If  the  church.  Initiated  by  the  apostles 
and  continued  in  Ihclr  successors,  has  been  set  up  for  the  di- 
rect object  cf  protecting,  preserving  and  declaring  ihc  revela- 
tion, and  that  by  means  of  the  g'lardianship  and  providence  of 
its  Divine  Author,  we  are  led  on  to  perceive  that,  in  asserting 
this,  wo  are  in  other  words  asserting,  that,  so  far  as  tho  re- 
vealed message  is  concerned,  the  church  is  Infallible;  for 

■  Romannm  l^>ntlfleem  aa  tnralUbUltata  pollers,  qua  divtnua 
Redemptor  Ecclaalain  mam  In  deBnleiMla  doetrina  de  Od*  Tel 
morlbns  Instractam  ease  voluit. 
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RUSH,  Richard,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  20,  1780,  and  died  there  July  80,  1869.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1797,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  became  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1811,  and  attorney  general  of  the 
V.  S.  in  1814.    He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain, 

what  In  meant  by  Infalliblltty  in  teaching  bnt  that  the  toacber 
In  Ub  teaching  is  Becnied  from  error?  and  bow  can  lUlible 
man  be  thu8  secured  except  by  a  snperDatural  infallible 
guidance  ?  And  what  can  have  been  the  object  of  the  words, 
'  I  am  with  you  all  along  to  the  end,'  but  to  give  thereby  an 
answer  by  anticipation  to  the  spontaneous,  silent  alarm  of 
the  feeble  company  of  fishermen  and  laborers,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  on  their  finding  themselves  laden  with  su- 
perhuman duties  and  responsibilities?  —  Such  then  being,  in 
its  simple  outline,  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  such  too 
will  be  the  pope's  infallibility,  as  the  Vatican  fathers  have 
defined  it  And  11  we  find  that  by  means  of  this  outline 
we  are  able  to  fill  out  in  all  important  respects  the  Idea  of  a 
council's  intallibllity,  we  shall  thereby  be  ascertaining  In  de- 
tail what  was  defined  in  1S70  about  the  Inrallibillty  of  the 
pope.—  1 .  The  charch  has  the  oflloe  of  teaching,  and  the  matter 
of  that  teaching  is  the  body  of  doctrine  which  the  apostles 
left  behmd  them  as  her  perpetual  possession.  If  a  question 
arises  as  to  what  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  on  a  particular 
point,  she  has  Infallibility  promised  to  her  to  enable  her  to 
answer  correctly.  And,  as  by  the  teaching  of  the  church  is 
understood,  not  the  teaching  of  this  or  that  bishop,  but  tbeir 
united  voice,  and  a  council  is  the  form  the  church  must 
take,  in  order  that  all  men  may  recognize  that  In  fact  she  is 
teaching  on  any  point  in  dispute,  so  In  like  manner  the  pope 
must  come  before  us  in  some  special  form  or  posture,  if  he 
is  to  be  understood  to  be  exercising  his  teaching  office,  and 
that  form  la  called  ex  cathedra.  This  term  la  most  appro- 
priate, as  being  on  one  occasion  used  by  our  Lord  himself. 
When  the  Jewish  doctors  taught,  they  placed  themselves  In 
Hoses'  seat,  and  spoke  ex  cathedra;  and  then,  aa  he  tells  us, 
they  were  to  be  obeyed  by  their  people,  and  that,  whatever 
were  their  private  lives  or  characters.  '  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,'  he  says,  'are  seated  on  the  chair  of  Moses:  all 
things  therefore  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  observe 
and  do ;  but  according  to  their  works  do  yon  not,  for  they 
say  and  do  not.'  —  2.  The  forms  by  which  a  general  council 
la  Identified  as  representing  the  charch  herself,  are  too  clear 
to  need  drawing  out ;  but  what  Is  to  be  that  moral  eatht- 
dra,  or  teaching  chair,  in  which  the  pope  sits,  when  he  is  to 
be  lecognizedas  in  theezercioeof  his  infallible  teaching?  The 
new  definition  answers  thisqnestion.  He  speaks  ex  cathedra, 
or  Infallibly,  when  he  speaks,  first,  as  the  universal  teacher; 
secondly,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  apostles; 
thirdly,  on  apoint  of  faith  or  morals;  fourthly,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  every  member  of  the  church  to  accept  and  be- 
lieve his  decision.  —  3.  These  conditions  of  course  contract 
tile  range  of  his  Infallibility  most  materially.  Hence  Billuart, 
speaking  of  the  pope,  says.  *  Keltber  in  conversation,  nor  in 
discussion,  nor  in  interpreting  Scripture  or  the  fathers,  nor  in 
consulting,  nor  in  giving  his  reasons  for  the  point  which  he  has 
defined,  nor  in  answering  letters,  nor  in  private  deliberatMns, 
supposing  he  is  setting  forth  his  own  opinion.  Is  the  pope  in- 
fallible.' (t.  il.,  p.  110.)*  And  for  this  simple  reason,  because, 
on  these  various  occasions  of  speaking  hia  mind,  he  is  not  In 
the  chair  of  the  universal  doctor. —  4.  Nor  Is  this  all ;  the 
greater  part  of  Billuart's  negatives  refer  to  the  pope's  utter- 
ances when  he  is  oat  of  the  cathedra  Petri,  but  even  when 
be  Is  In  It  his  words  do  not  necessarily  proceed  from  his  in- 
fallibility. He  has  no  wider  prerogative  than  a  council,  and 
of  a  council  Perrone  says,  *  Councils  are  not  Infallible  in 
the  reasons  by  which  they  are  led,  or  on  which  they  rely. 
In  making  their  definition,  nor  In  matters  which  relate  to  per- 
sons, nor  to  physical  matters  which  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  dogma.'  (Praei.  Theol.,  t.  II.,  p.  iii.)  Thus,  If 
a  council  has  condemned  a  work  of  Orlgen  or  Theodoret,  It 
did  not  in  so  condemning  go  beyond  the  work  itself;  it  did 
not  touch  the  persons  of  either.    Since  this  holds  of  a  coun- 

*  And  so  Feasler;  "The  pope  1b  not  Infallible  as  a  man,  or  a 
theologlftii,  or  a  priest,  or  a  blihop,  or  a  temporal  prince,  or  a 
Judice,  or  a  leffialator,  or  In  his  political  views,  or  even  In  his 
Kovemmant  of  the  charch."    (Introd.) 


1817-25,  and  secretary  of  state  under  Jdin  Quincy 
Adams.  In  1828  he  was  the  candidate  of  tlie  Ad- 
ams republicans  for  vice-president.  (See  Wmo 
Pabtt,  I.)  He  was  minister  to  France,  1847-fi6. 
See  his  Bendenee  at  tite  Court  of  London,  andCbttri 
and  0o9tmmeiU  of  Louiii  PkBippe.  A.  J. 

cU,  it  also  holds  In  tho  case  of  the  pope;  tbeieliiiR,  soppoains 
a  pope  has  quoted  the  so-callad  works  of  the  Areopagiie  as 
If  really  genuine,  there  Is  no  call  on  lu  to  believe  him ;  not 
again,  when  he  condemned  Galileo's  Copemicaniam,  unless 
the  earth's  immobility  has  a  '  necessary  connection  with  some 
dogmatic  truth,'  which  the  present  baaring  of  the  holy  see 
toward  that  philosophy  virtually  denies.  —  S.  Nor  is  a  eona. 
ell  infallible  even  in  the  prefaces  and  Intiodnctions  to  its 
deflnitions.     There  are  theologians  of  name,  as  Toamely 
and  Amort,t  who  contend  that  even  thoae  moat  inatractiie 
eapUvIa  passed  in  the  Trldentine  coukU,  from  which  the 
canons  with  anathemas  axe  drawn  np,  are  not  portions  of  the 
church's  infallible  teaching  ;  and  the  parallel  introdnctioDS 
prefixed  to  the  Vatican  anathemas  have  an  authority  not 
greater  nor  less  than  that  of  those  eapitnla.  —  8.  Snch  par- 
sages,  however,  aa  theae  are  too  closely  oonnected  iriih  the 
definitions  themselves,  not  to  be  what  la  sometimes  called,  by 
a  eatadireeit,  'prozimum  fldcl*;  still,  on  the  other  tuind.  it 
is  tme  also,  that.  In  those  citcumstances  and  aantiandlngs  of 
formal  delnltlona,  which  I  have  been  speaking  oC  whether 
of  a  council  or  a  pope,  there  may  be  not  only  no  exsrdse  of 
an  Infallible  voice,  but  actual  error.    Thus,  in  the  third 
council,  a  passage  of  an  heretical  author  waa  quoted  in  de- 
fense of  the  doctrine  defined,  imder  the  belief  he  was  Pd|» 
Julias,  and  namtives  not  tmstworthy  are  introduced  Into 
the  seventh.   This  remark  and  several  before  It,  will  becoDK 
intelligible  if  we  consider  that  neither  pope  nor  eoandl  ate 
on  a  level  with  the  apostles.    To  the  apostles  the  whole  rev- 
elation was  given,  by  the  charch  it  Is  transmitted;  no  riraply 
new  troth  has  been  given  to  us  alnce  St.  John's  death;  the 
one  office  of  the  church  is  to  goard  *  that  noble  deposit*  of 
truth,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  to  Timothy,  which  the  apoatles  be- 
queathed to  her.  In  its  fullness  and  integrity.    Hence  the  la- 
fallibillty  of  the  apostles  was  of  a  far  mote  poaitive  and 
wide  character  than  that  needed  by  and  granted  to  the 
church.    We  call  It,  In  the  case  of  the  iqnatles.  Inspiration; 
in  the  case  of  the  church,  auUtentia.    Of  course  there  is  t 
sense  of  the  word  '  inspiration'  in  which  it  la  commoa  to 
all  members  of  the  church,  and  therefore  especially  to  iu 
bishops,  and  still  more  directly  to  its  ralen,  when  solemn- 
ly called  together  in  coimcll  alter  much  prayer  throogboot 
Christendom,  and  in  a  fhune  of  mind  especially  serions  and 
earnest  by  reason  of  the  work  they  have  In  hand.  The  nn- 
clete  certainly  is  ever  with  them,  and  more  eSeettvely  in  a 
council,  as  being '  in  Spiritn  Sancto  congregata ' ;  bat  I  speak 
of  the  special  and  promised  aid  necessary  for  their  fidelity  to 
apostolic  teaching;  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  fidelity,  do 
inward  gift  of  infallibility  Is  needed,  snch  aa  the  apostles 
had,  no  direct  suggestion  of  divine  trntb,  hot  simply  an  ei- 
tenial  gnardlanahip,  keeping  them  off  from  error  (aa  a  maa's 
guardian  angel,  wiUiout  enabling  him  to  walk,  ml^t,  on  a 
night  journey,  keep  him  from  pitfalls  In  his  way),  a  goatdisn- 
sbip  saving  them,  as  far  as  their  nltlmate  dedsioiu  are  coa- 
cerned,  from  the  effects  of  their  Inherent  infirmliks,  fnw 
any  chance  of  extravagance,  of  confnsloa  of  thought,  of  col- 
lision with  former  decisions,  or  with  Scripture,  which  ii 
seasons  of  excitement  might  reasonably  be  feared.    '  Nenr,' 
says  Perrone, '  have  Catholics  tanght  that  the  gift  of  isfalli- 
bility  is  given  by  God  to  the  church  after  the  maoner  of  in- 
spiration.'   (t.iL,p.£SS.)    Again:  '  [Human]  media  of  srrir- 
ing  at  the  truth  ate  excluded  neither  by  a  oonndl's  nor  by  a 
pope's  Infallibility,  for  God  has  promised  it,  not  by  way  of 
an  Infused '  or  habitual '  gift,  but  by  the  way  of  ooMeafla.' 
(Ibid.,  p.  641.)    But  since  the  process  of  defining  tralh  h 
human,  it  is  open  to  the  chance  of  eiror;  what  Providence 
has  guaranteed  is  only  this,  that  there  should  be  no  oror  u 
the  final   step.  In  the  resulting  definltlan  or  dogma.— 7. 
Accordingly,  all  that  a  council,  and  all  that  the  pop^  is  iaftl- 
llble  in,  is  the  direct  answer  to  the  special  qosstioa  which  he 

t  Vide  Amort,  Dem.  Dr.,  pp.  M».«.   This  appUis  to  Ow  UaaM 
VidaFaasler. 
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KVSSIA.  Tbk  empire  comprises  three  distinct 
states :  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Finland.  Its  area,  according  to  the  imperii  al- 
manac of  1872,  is  19,152,725  square  kilometres, 
divided  as  follows  :  Russia  in  Europe,  4,890,839 
square  kilometres;  Poland,  128,738;  Finland,  850,- 


541;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  407,697; 
Siberia,  11,425,716;  and  Central  Asia,  2,464,805. 
—  The  population  in  1867  amounted  to  81,745,307, 
as  follows :  Russia  in  Europe  and  Poland,  69,864,- 
541;  Finland,  1,843,258;  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Caucasus,  4,583,640;  Siberia,  3,327,627;  and  Cen- 


I  to  be  conddering;  his  prerogative  doea  not  extend 
bisToad  a  power,  wben  in  his  ccUhtdra,  of  giving  tliat  Tery  an- 
swer truly.    '  Notliini;, '  says  Perrone, '  bnt  the  olijtett  of  dog- 
matic definitions  of  oonndls  are  immntable,  for  in  these  are 
ooundla  infUlible,  not  In  their  muoru,'  etc.   (Ibid.) —8.  This 
rale  la  ao  strictly  to  be  obserred  that,  though  dogmatic  state- 
ments an  foond  from  time  to  time  in  a  pope's  apostolic  let- 
ters, etc,  yet  they  are  not  acoomited  to  be  exercises  of  his 
inlkmbiUty  if  they  are  said  only  obittr— 'by  the  way,  and  with- 
out direct  Intentian  to  define.  A  striking  Instance  of  this 
sto*  9Ha  Hon  condition  la  afforded  by  Nicholas  I.,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bnlgarlans,  spoke  as  if  baptism  were  valid,  when 
•dminlsteied  simply  In  onr  Lord's  name,  withont  distinct 
mention  of  the  Three  Persons;  bat  he  is  not  teaching  and 
speaking  tx  eoUudra,  Twcaoae  no  qnestion  on  this  matter  was 
in  any  sense  the  occasion  of  tils  writing.    The  qnestion  asked 
of  him  was  ooneeming  the  mInMer  of  baptism,  viz.,  whetlier 
a  Jew  or  Pagan  oonU  validly  baptize;  In  answering  In  the 
aflbmative,  be  added  oMtsr,  as  a  private  doctor,  says  Bel- 
larmlne, '  that  the  iMptism  was  valid,  whetlter  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  Tliree  Petsons  or  in  the  name  of  Christ 
only.'    (e(<  Bom.  Font.,  Iv.,  18.)— 9.  Another  limitation  is 
given  in  Pope  Pius'  own  conditions  set  down  in  the  JPutor 
.Mtramo,  for  the  exercise  of  infallibility,  viz.,  the  propoel- 
tion  dettned  will  be  vrithoot  any  claim  to  be  considered  bind- 
ing OD  the  belief  of  Catholics,  nnlese  it  is  tefeiable  to  the 
spostolic  dqnsUsm,  through  the  channel  either  of  Bcrtptnre 
or  tradltlcm;  and,  though  the  pope  Is  the  Judge  whether  it  is 
so  refeimble  or  not,  yet  the  necessity  of  his  professing  to 
abide  by  this  reference  Is  in  Itself  a  certain  limitation  of 
bis  dogmatk:  action.    A  Protestant  will  object.  Indeed,  that, 
after  his  dlatinctly  ssserting  that  the  immaculate  conception 
sod  the  p^Ml  Inlhllibillty  are  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  this 
aafegnard  against  erroneous  deflnltions  is  not  worth  much, 
mot  do  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  eflfectlve;  but  anyhow, 
in  eonaeqnence  of  It,  no  pope,  any  more  than  a  council,  coold, 
for  inatsnoe,  introduce  Ignatius'  Bplstles  Into  the  canon  of 
Scriptnre;  and  as  to  his  dogmatic  condemnation  of  particu- 
lar books,  wliich,  of  course,  are  foreign  to  the  dqxMtwn,  1 
would  aay,  that,  as  to  their  false  doctrine,  there  can  be  no 
dittcnlty  in  condemning  that  by  means  of  that  apostolic  de- 
posit;  nor  anrely  In  ids  condemning  tho  very  wording  in 
which  tbey  convey  it,  when  the  sabject  Is  caieftilly  consid- 
ered.  Pior  the  pope's  condemning  the  language,  for  Instance, 
of  Jansenlos  la  a  paiallel  act  to  the  cbnich's  receiving  the 
weed  '  eoaaobstaotial,'  and  if  a  cooncU  and  ttie  pope  were 
not  isfalUble  so  Ihr  In  their  judgment  of  language,  neither 
the  pope  nor  council  conld  draw  up  a  dogmatic  deflnition  at 
an,  for  the  right  exercise  of  words  Is  involved  in  the  right 
tiaiUse  of  thought. — 10.  And  In  like  manner,  as  regards 
the  precepts  concerning  moral  datiea,  It  la  not  in  every  such 
precept  that  tho  pope  is  infallible.    As  a  deflnition  of  Ikith 
muat  be  drawn  from  the  apostoUe  dtpoiUum  of  doctrine,  in 
nder  that  it  may  be  considered  an  exercise  of  infallibility, 
whether  in  the  piqie  or  a  council,  so  too  a  precept  of  morals, 
It  it  la  to  be  sccepted  ss  dogmatic,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
metal  law,  that  primary  revelation  to  us  from  Qod.    That  la, 
in  the  Ifsl  place,  it  must  relate  to  things  In  themselves  good 
or  evil.    If  the  pope  prescribed  lying  or  revenge,  his  com- 
■isDd  WDoId  simply  p>  for  nothing,  as  If  be  had  not  Issued 
it,  beeaose  be  has  no  power  over  the  moral  law.    If  he  for- 
bade his  flock  to  eat  any  but  vegetable  food,  or  to  dress  In  a 
particBlar  fashion  (questions  of  decency  or  modesty  not 
coming  into  the  question),  he  would  in  like  manner  be  going 
beyond  his  province,  because  such  a  rule  does  not  relate  to  a 
matter  in  itself  good  or  bad.    If  he  gave  a  precept  all  over 
the  world  for  the  adoption  of  lotteries  instead  of  tithes  or 
ofhringa,  certainly  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  that  he  was 
eontiadieting  the  moral  law,  or  ruling  a  practice  to  be  In 
Itself  good  which  was  in  Itself  evil,    "ntere  are  few  persons 
hut  would  allow  that  it  Is  at  least  doubtfhl  whether  lotteries 
are  abstractedly  evil,  and  in  a  doubtful  matter  the  pope  la  to 
161  vol.  m.  — 42 


be  believed  and  obeyed.  However,  there  are  other  condi- 
tions besides  this  necessary  for  the  exerelse  of  papal  infalli- 
bility In  moral  subjects:  for  instance.  Ilia  definition  must  re- 
late to  things  necessary  for  salvation.  No  one  would  so  speak 
of  lotteries,  or  of  a  particular  dreea,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of 
food;  such  precepts,  then,  did  he  make  them,  would  be  sim- 
ply external  to  the  range  of  his  prerogative.  And  again,  his 
infallibility  In  consequence  la  not  called  Into  exercise,  unless 
he  speaks  to  the  whole  world;  for,  if  his  precepts,  in  order 
to  be  dogmatic,  must  enjoin  what  ia  necessary  to  salvation, 
they  mast  be  necessary  for  all  men.  Accordingly,  orden 
which  Issue  from  him  for  the  observance  of  particular  coim- 
tries,  or  political  or  religious  elassea,  have  no  claim  to  be  the 
utteraneea  of  his  infallibility.  If  he  enjoins  upon  the  hier- 
archy of  Ireland  to  wlthatand  mixed  edacatlon,  this  is  no 
exercise  of  his  Infallibility.  It  may  be  added  that  the  field 
of  morals  contains  so  little  that  is  unknown  and  unexplored, 
in  contrast  with  revelation  and  doctrinal  fJKt,  which  form 
the  domain  of  faith,  that  It  ia  difflcolt  to  say  what  portions 
of  moral  t««AM"e  hi  the  course  of  1800  years  actually  have 
proceeded  from  the  pope,  or  Ikom  the  dinrcb,  or  where  to 
look  for  such.  Neariy  all  that  either  oracle  has  done  in  this 
respect,  hss  been  to  condemn  such  propositions  as  In  a 
moral  point  of  view  are  false,  or  dangerooa,  or  rash;  and 
these  condemnations,  besides  being  such  ss  in  fact  will  be 
found  to  command  the  assent  of  most  men  as  soon  as  heard, 
do  not  necessarily  go  so  far  as  to  present  any  positive  state- 
ments tor  tmlversal  acceptance.  — 11.  With  the  mention  of 
condemned  propositions  I  am  brooght  to  another  and  larxe 
consideration,  which  la  one  of  the  beet  Ulnstrstlons  that  I 
can  give  of  that  principle  of  minimising,  so  necessary,  as  I 
think,  for  a  wise  and  cautious  theology;  at  the  same  time  I 
can  not  inaist  upon  it  in  the  connection  into  which  I  am 
going  to  introduce  it,  witbont  sobmitting  myself  to  the  cor- 
rection of  divines  more  learned  than  I  can  pretend  to  be 
myself.  The  infallibility,  whether  of  the  church  or  of  the 
pope,  acta  principally  or  solely  in  two  chsnnels,  in  direct 
statements  of  truth,  snd  In  the  condemnation  of  error.  The 
former  takes  the  shape  of  doctrinal  definitions,  the  latter 
Btigmatiaes  propositions  as  heretical,  next  to  heresy,  errone- 
ous, and  the  like.  In  each  case  the  chureb,  as  guided  by  her 
Divine  Haater,  has  made  provision  for  weighing  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  her  cUldren.  As 
to  the  condemnation  of  propoeiUons,  sll  she  tells  us  is,  that  the 
theals  condemned  whoi  taken  as  a  whole,  or,  again,  when 
viewed  in  Its  context.  Is  heretical,  or  blasphemous,  or  inv. 
pions,  or  whatever  other  epithet  slie  affixes  to  it  We  have 
only  to  trust  her  so  far  as  to  allow  ouiaelvea  to  be  warned 
against  tlie  thesis,  or  the  work  containing  it.  Theologians 
employ  themselves  in  determining  what  precisely  It  is  that 
is  condemned  In  that  thesis  or  treatise;  and  doabUess  in 
most  cases  they  do  so  with  success;  bat  that  determination 
ia  not  at  JUU;  all  that  is  of  faith  is,  that  there  is  in  that 
thesis  itself,  which  is  noted,  heresy  or  error,  or  other  peccant 
matter,  as  the  caae  may  be,  such  that  the  censure  is  a  per- 
emptory command  to  theologians,  preachers,  students  and 
all  other  whom  it  concerns,  to  keep  clear  of  it.  But  so  light 
Is  this  obligation,  that  Instances  fieqaentiy  occur,  when  It  la 
successfully  maintained  by  some  new  writer,  that  the  pope's 
act  does  not  imply  what  it  has  seemed  to  imply,  and  qoee- 
tions  which  seemed  to  be  dosed,  are,  after  a  coarse  of  years, 
reopened.  In  discussions  sach  as  these,  there  is  a  real  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  and  an  allowable  one;  the  act  of 
faith,  which  can  not  be  superseded  or  trifled  with,  being,  I 
repeat,  the  unreserved  acceptance  that  the  thesis  in  question 
Is  heretical,  or  erroneous  in  faith,  etc,  as  tho  pope  or  the 
church  has  spoken  of  it.  In  these  esses,  which  m  a  true 
sense  may  be  called  the  pope's  negativ*  enunciations,  the 
opportunity  of  a  legitimate  minimizing  lies  in  the  Intensely 
concrete  character  of  the  matten  condemned;  in  his  afflrmo- 
Uve  enunciations  a  like  opportunity  is  afforded  by  their  being 
more  or  leas  abstract.    Indeed,  excepting  such  as  relate  to 
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tral  Asia,  3,626,246.  The  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion can  only  be  estimated  on  absolute  bases  since 
1885;  the  following  are  the  figures  given  by  M. 
Schnitzler  {Empire  des  7)iarf) :  1885,  59,000,000; 
1851,  69,000,000;  1860,  75,000,000.  The  81,000,000 
of  1867,  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  gives 


only  4.2  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre.  The 
most  populous  part  is  Poland,  nineteen  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  kilometre,  while  in  Siberia  there 
is  only  one  iqhabitant  per  S.8  square  kilometres.  — 
The  empire  embraces  nine  distinct  races:  1,  tlie 
Slaves,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  who  in- 


penons,  that  Is,  to  the  trinltr  In  unity,  the  blessed  vbgln, 
the  saints,  and  the  like,  all  the  dogmas  of  pope  or  of  council 
are  bat  general,  and  so  far.  In  consequence,  admit  of  excep- 
tions In  their  actual  application,  theee  exceptions  l>eing 
determined  either  by  other  authoritative  utterances,  or  by 
the  aemtinlzing  vigilance,  acntencss  and  subtlety  of  the 
Sehola  Theologonim.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  In- 
stances of  what  I  am  Insisting  on  Is  found  in  a  dogma,  which 
no  Catholic  can  ever  think  of  disputing,  viz.,  that  'out  of 
the  church,  and  ont  of  the  faith,  is  no  salvation.'  Not  to  go 
to  Scripture,  it  Is  the  doctrine  of  St  Ignatius,  St.  Irennus,  St 
Cyprian  in  the  first  three  centuries,  as  of  St  Augustine  and 
his  contemporaries  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  It  can  never  be 
other  than  an  elementary  truth  of  Christianity;  and  the  pres- 
ent pope  has  proclaimed  It  as  all  popes,  doctors  and  bishops 
before  him.  Bat  that  truth  has  two  aspects,  according  as  the 
force  of  the  negative  falls  upon  the  'cbnrch'  or  upon  the 
*  salvation.'  The  main  sense  Is,  that  there  is  no  other  com- 
munion or  so-exUed  church,  but  the  Catholic,  in  which  are 
stored  the  promises,  the  sacraments,  and  other  means  of  sal- 
vation; the  other  and  derived  sense  is,  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  who  is  not  in  that  one  and  only  church.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  t>ecanse  there  is  no  church  bat  one  which  hss 
the  evangelical  gifts  and  privileges  to  bestow,  that  therefore 
BO  one  can  be  saved  without  the  Intervention  of  that  one 
church.  Anglicans  quite  nnderstand  this  distinction;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  article  says,  'they  are  to  be  liad 
accursed  (anatAematitaniH)  that  presume  to  say,  that  every 
man  sluill  l>e  saved  fry  (In)  the  law  or  sect  which  he  profes- 
seth,  so  that  he  t>e  diligent  to  trtaoe  his  llfb  according  to  that 
law  and  the  light  of  nature; '  while,  on  the  ottier  hand,  tliey 
speak  of  and  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  '  unoovenanted  mercies 
of  Ood.*  The  latter  doctrine  in  its  Catholic  form  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Invtnelble  Ignorance— or,  that  it  is  possible  to  belong 
to  the  soni  of  the  choreb  without  belonging  to  the  body ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  1800  years,  it  has  been  formally  and  authoritative- 
ly pat  forward  by  the  present  pope  (the  first  pope,  I  suppose, 
who  has  done  so),  on  the  very  same  occasion  on  which  he  has 
repeated  the  fundamental  principle  of  exclusive  salvation 
Itself.  It  is  to  the  purpose  here  to  quote  his  words;  they 
occur  In  the  course  of  his  encyclical  addressed  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Italy,  nnder  date  of  Aug.  10, 1888 :  'We  and  you  know, 
that  those  who  lie  nnder  invincible  ignorance  as  regards  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  who,  diligently  observing  the  natural 
law  and  Its  precepts,  which  are  engraven  by  Ood  on  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  prepared  to  obey  God,  lead  a  good  and  upright 
life,  are  able,  by  the  operation  of  the  power  of  divine  light 
and  grace,  to  obtain  eternal  life.'  *  Who  would  at  first  sight 
gather  from  the  wording  of  so  forcible  a  universal,  that  an 
exception  to  Its  operation,  such  as  this,  so  distinct  and,  for 
what  we  know,  so  very  wide,  was  consistent  with  holding  it  ? 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  general  acceptance 
in  the  Latin  church,  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  Instanced  in  the  tescb- 
ing  of  other  great  saints  beside  htm,  such  as  St  Fnlgentlus. 
St  Prosper,  St  Gregory,  8t  Thomas  and  St  Buonaventnre. 
Tet  In  the  last  centuries  a  great  explanation  and  modification 
of  this  doctrine  has  been  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  Ji-snit 
school,  which  have  Issued  In  the  reception  of  a  distinction  1>e- 
tween  predestination  to  grace  and  predestination  to  glory;  and 
a  consequent  admission  of  the  principle  that  though  our  own 
works  do  not  avail  for  bringing  us  into  a  state  of  salvation  on 
earth,  they  do  avail,  when  in  that  state  of  salvation  or  grace, 
for  our  attainment  of  eternal  glory  In  heaven.  Two  saints 
of  late  centuries,  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Alfonso,  seem 
to  have  professed  this  less  rigid  opinion,  which  Is  now  the 
more  common  doctrine  of  the  day.    Another  1  nstance  Is  snp- 

•  The  pope  speaks  more  toretUr  stiU  in  an  earilar  alloeirtiOB. 
After  mentlonliig  Invincible  i^noianoe.  he  add^:  "  Quls  tantnm 
sibl  arroget  at  hojosmodl  iffnormntlae  destsnare  limttes  quest 
Juxta  popnlorum,  refflonnm,  InRrenioram,  allarumque  rerum 
tammnltammratlonemetTarletatemI"    (Dec.  9, 1851.) 


plied  by  the  papal  dedalons  concerning  nanry.  Pope  Clemeat 
v.,  in  the  council  of  VIeime.  declares, '  If  any  one  (liall  hue 
fallen  Into  the  error  of  pertinacioiisly  presaming  to  aflbn 
that  usury  is  no  sin,  we  determine  that  he  is  to  be  poniiM 
as  a  heretic'  However,  In  the  year  18S1,  the  Sacred  Paniln- 
Haria  answered  an  Inquiry  on  the  subject  to  the  effect  that 
the  holy  see  suspended  Its  decision  on  the  point,  and  that  a 
confessor  who  allowed  of  usury  was  not  to  be  disturbed, '  nog 
esse  Inquietandum.'  Here  again  adonble  aspect  seema  la 
have  been  realized  of  the  idea  Intended  by  the  word  wury. 
To  show  how  natural  this  process  of  partial  and  gndsilly 
developed  teaching  Is,  we  may  refer  to  the  apparent  coolrs- 
dlctlon  of  Bellarmlne,  who  says  '  tiie  pope,  wlKlher  he  caa 
err  or  not  is  to  Iw  obeyed  by  all  the  faithful,'  (ima.  I^mL. 
Iv.,  S),  yet,  as  I  have  quoted  him  above,  sets  down  (IL.  9) 
cases  in  which  tie  Is  not  to  be  obeyed.  An  iUnsttation  may 
Im  given  in  political  history  in  the  discnsaions  which  took 
plSM  years  ago  as  to  the  force  of  the  sovereign's  coraostiaa 
oath  to  uphold  the  Established  church,  llie  words  wm 
large  and  general,  and  seemed  to  prednde  any  act  on  Us 
part  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Establishment;  but  lawyers  snr- 
eeedod  at  length  in  making  a  distinctian  between  the  Irfii*. 
lative  and  executive  action  of  the  crown  which  la  now  genet- 
ally  accepted.  These  Instances,  ont  of  many  similar,  sie 
sufficient  to  show  what  caution  is  be  observed,  on  the  |iait  of 
private  and  imauthorized  persons,  in  imposing  upon  the  cn- 
scienees  of  others  any  interpretation  of  dogmatic  ennads- 
tions  which  la  beyond  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  wonts, 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  all  genoal  rules  have 
exceptions,  and  unrecognized  by  the  theological  SIcAofx— il 
From  these  various  considerations  It  follows,  that  papal  and 
synodal  definitions,  obligatory  on  our  tsith,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence; ai»l  this  Is  confessed  by  all  sober  theologians.  Father 
O'Reilly,  for  Instance,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  flnt  theologisui 
of  the  day,  says :  '  The  papal  Infallibility  is  comparatively 
seldom  brought  into  action.  I  am  very  tat  froki  drnjin; 
tliat  the  vicar  of  Christ  is  largely  assisted  by  God  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  sublime  offlee,  that  he  receives  great  light  sad 
strength  to  do  well  the  great  work  intrusted  to  him  and  im- 
posed on  him,  that  he  is  continually  guided  from  above  la 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  dinrch.  Bat  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  infallibility.  *  *  ■  What  Is  the  use  of  dragging 
in  the  iiifalllbllity  in  connection  with  papal  acu  with  which 
it  has  nothing  to  dot  Papal  acts,  which  are  very  good  and 
very  holy,  and  entitled  to  all  respect  and  obedience,  art«  ia 
which  the  pontiff  is  commonly  not  mistaken,  but  In  which  he 
could  tie  mistaken  and  still  remain  Infallible  In  tl»  only 
sense  in  which  he  has  been  declared  to  tie  so.*  ("The  InA 
Monthly,'  vol.  II.,  No.  10, 1874.)t  This  great  authority  goes 
on  to  disclaim  any  deaire  to  milnlmlze,  but  there  Is,  I  bofir. 
no  real  ditference  between  ns  here.  He,  I  am  suit,  woild 
sanction  me  In  my  repugnance  to  Impose  npon  the  faith  of 
others  more  than  wtiat  the  church  distinctly  claims  of  then : 
and  I  should  follow  him  In  thinking  it  a  more  Ktlpttual, 
Christian,  dutiful,  happy  frame  of  mind,  to  be  easy,  than  to 
he  difflcnit  of  belief.  I  have  already  spoken  of  that  anratli- 
olle  spirit  which  starts  with  a  grudging  faith  In  the  word  of 
the  chivcb,  and  determines  to  hold  nothing  but  what  it  is,  tf  if 
by  demonstration,  compelled  to  believe.  To  he  a  true  Cath- 
olic a  roan  mnst  have  a  generous  loyalty  toward  eccksiaslxal 
authority,  and  accept  what  is  taught  him  with  what  liulled 
the  pi'to*  JIdei,  and  only  such  a  tone  of  mind  has  a  claiB. 
and  it  certainly  has  a  claim,  to  be  met  and  to  be  handled 
with  a  wise  and  gentle  mlniffllmi.  Still  the  fart  remabi\ 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  fierce  and  Intolennt  tem- 
per abroad,  which  scorns  and  vlrtnally  tramples  on  ths  little 
ones  of  Christ  —I  end  with  an  extract  from  the  pastoral  of 
the  Swiss  bishops,  a  pastoral  which  has  received  the  pofv's 
approbation:  'It  in  no  way  depends  npoa  the  capriesof  the 

f  Vide  Fessler  also;  and  T  IMIieve  Father  Pwraas  isis  the 
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liabit  the  centre  of  Russia;  2,  the  Lettes  or  Lithu- 
anians; 8,  the  Finns,  who  inhnbit  the  north  of 
Russia  and  Siberia;  4,  the  Germans  of  Livonia, 
£sthonia  and  Courland;  5,  the  Turtcs,  who  inhab- 
it the  southeast ;  6,  the  Caucasians;  7,  the  Jews ; 
8,  the  Mongols,  or  Tartars;  9,  the  Mandchous 
of  Siberia.* — I.   Social  and  Politieal  Condition. 

pope,  or  upon  bla  good  pleunie,  to  nuke  mch  and  tncli  a 
doctrine  the  object  of  a  dogmatic  deflnition.  He  ia  tied  op 
and  limited  to  the  divine  revelatioii,  and  to  tlie  tmtiia  whicli 
that  reTelation  contains.  He  Is  tied  up  and  limited  by  the 
creeds  already  In  existence,  and  by  the  preceding  deflnitiona 
of  the  charch.  He  is  tied  up  and  limited  by  the  divine  law, 
and  by  the  constitntlon  of  the  church.  Lastly,  he  is  tied  np 
and  limited  by  that  doctrine,  divinely  revealed,  which  alflrms 
that  alongside  religious  society  there  Is  civil  society,  that 
alongside  the  eoclesiastical  hierarchy,  there  la  the  power  of 
temporal  magistrates.  Invested  In  their  own  domain  with  a 
full  aoveieignty,  and  to  whom  we  owe  obedience  In  con- 
science, and  respect  in  all  things  morally  permitted,  and  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  eM  society.' "  — Johm  Hbsbt 
Cahdixal  Newmam. 

•  The  Roaslan  empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  ter- 
ritorial part  of  the  globe,  and  about  one  twenty -sixth  part  of 
Ita  entire  surface.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire, 
and  its  social  condition,  no  snrveys  that  can  lay  claim  to  ac- 
coracy  have  yet  been  made,  and  the  area  is  obtained  In 
greater  part  from  estimates.  There  has  been,  likewise,  no 
general  census  of  the  population,  but  various  enumerations, 
made  by  the  government  during  the  yean  ISTD  to  lSi8,  mainly 
undertaken  for  purposes  of  finance  or  war,  serve  to  furnish 
an  approximately  correct  return  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  density  of  popnlat  Ion  of  iSuropean  Russia  Is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire.  Russia 
in  Sorope  has,  on  the  average,  thlrty-fonr  individuals  to  the 
aqnare  mile,  while  Asiatic  Russia  has  barely  more  than  a 
ain^  Individual  to  the  square  mile.— By  articles  forty -two 
and  flfty-nine  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  IS,  1878, 
Bnaala  added  to  I  ts  vast  territories  the  province  of  Bessarabia, 
taken  from  Roumanla,  together  with  the  districts  of  Ardaban, 
Kan  and  Batoum,  in  Asia  Minor,  detached  from  the  Turkish 
empife.  Bessarabia  has  an  estimated  area  of  3,720  English 
aqnare  miles,  with  a  population  of  140,000.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  estimates,  the  newly  acquired  district  In  Asia 
HlDor,  formed,  proristonally,  into  the  government  of  Kara, 
-embcaeea  an  area  of  S,67D  Bnglish  sqnate  miles,  with  a  total 
pcqnlation  of  W0,6M,  comprising  417,802  Mohammedans  and 
18^(MS  Christians.  —In  1881  most  of  Knldja  was  restored  to 
China,  leaving  Russia  only  5,500  square  miles  and  26,000  In- 
habitants. To  the  above  have  also  to  be  added  the  trans- 
Caspian  territory,  128,290  square  miles,  275,000  Inhabitants, 
and  Ftergana,  28,OW  square  miles,  800,000  Inhabiunts.  Mote 
recent  enumerations  give  the  population  of  Poland  (1872)  as 
4,938.017:  Finland  <187S),  2,028,021;  Caucasus  (1878-8,  inclu- 
five  of  additions).  6,301,744;  Siberia  (1878),  8,440,882;  and  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia,  4,401,878.  — According  to  official  re- 
tuna  of  birth*  and  deaths  for  the  yean  1867-70,  the  popula- 
tion progresses  at  an  average  Increase  of  781,000  a  year;  a 
percentage  which,  supposing  the  inhabitants  always  to  mnl- 
tipiy  at  the  ssme  rate,  would  double  the  population  in  fifty- 
eight  years.  —  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia 
aie  devoted  to  agricultural  occupatione,  and  dwell  In  villages, 
spread  thinly  over  the  vast  area  of  the  empire.  According  to 
local  enumerations  made  at  various  periods,  there  are  but 
seventeen  towns  containing  more  than  50,000  inbabitanta. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 


8L  Feteraboig  (1881) ..  861,(100 

Moscow  (UfTI)    6I1,V70 

Warsaw  (1S») 388,703 

OdaM0V7.i) 184,818 

Kichenef  (BesaarabU)  103,S86 

Riga  (1881) 180,000 

Santof 88,818 

■Ikshkeiid  (inS) 81,851 

TUna 78,285 


Kaaan  78,608 

Kief  (1874) 127,251 

Nioolaief  (1875) 82,806 

Tlllla(187«) 104,(»4 

Khorkof  (1878) 101,175 

Tula 68,150 

Berditchef 68,786 

Baman 61,»47 


In  the  larger  towns  a  coiuiderable  proportion  of  the  trading 
and  indnauial  population  are  either  aliens,  or  of  foreign  ex- 


The  8overeif(n,  as  his  title  of  emperor  and  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias  indicates,  is  invested  with 
a  power  without  limit  or  control;  not  only  is  he 
supreme  chief  and  legislator,  but  it  is  even  only 
under  his  authority  and  by  virtue  of  bis  delega- 
tion that  the  synod,  charged  with  governing  the 
national  church,  acts.  In  a  vast  country  com- 
posed, like  Russia,  of  heterogeneous  elements 
more  or  less  behind  the  times,  this  autocracy 
serves  to  give  them  the  necessary  cohesion,  and, 
when  it  falls  to  a  sovereign  who  is  animated  by 
love  of  the  public  welfare,  may  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilization;  thus  it  allowed  the  em- 
peror Alexander  II.  to  bring  about  reforms  and 
to  found  new  institutions  which  are  destined  to 
be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  —  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary  in  the  males,  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. When  there  is  no  male  branch,  the 
princess  who  is  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last 
sovereign,  succeeds  him;  the  others  are  called  to 
the  throne  only  in  case  she  leaves  no  direct  heir. 
(Family  law  of  1797.)  The  emperor  has  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  case  of  his  leaving,  at  his  death, 
an  heir  who  is  a  minor,  and  to  appoint  a  regent 
and  a  guardian.  If  he  dies  without  having  taken 
this  measure,  the  regency  devolves  on  the  empress 
dowager  or  on  the  nearest  agnate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  the  regent  has  to  form  a  council  of 
regency  of  six  members.  The  sovereign  attains  his 
majority  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  other  princes 
of  the  family  at  eighteen.  Their  wives  are  not  qual- 
ified to  share  their  rank,  and  the  children  which 
they  bear  can  not  be  called  to  the  throne,  unless  they 
belong  to  a  sovereign  house  and  profess  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  religion.  —  The  dotation  of  the  crown 
is  fixed  by  the  emperor.  It  consists  of  imperial 
appanages  and  of  a  civil  list.  —  NcbUity.  There 
is  a  nobility  of  birth  and  a  nobility  of  service. 
Peter  the  Great  subordinated  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  classed  by  ranks  the  civil  and  military 
functions.  There  are  fourteen  classes,  as  follows: 
1,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  field  marshal,  admi- 
ral general,  privy  councilor  of  the  first  class;  3, 

traction.  —The  population  of  Russia  proper  is  composed  of 
three  groaps:  Oreat  Unssiana,  or  Vellko-Ruas;  Little  Rus- 
sians, or  Malo-Ruse;  and  .White  Kussians,  or  BAo-Rues.  The 
lint,  numbering  35,000,000,  all  belonging  to  the  Slavonian 
race,  occupy  the  central  provinces;  the  second,  numb«riai{ 
atmut  11,000,000,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Pol- 
lava,  Kfasrkof,  Chemlgof,  Kief,  Volhynia,  Hodolsk,  B  .ater- 
Inoslaf,  and  tbeTanrida;  the  White  Russians,  about  8,000.000, 
Inhabit  the  provinces  of  Monilef ,  Minsk,  Vitebsk  and  Uroduo, 
Besides  these  three  groups  of  Rnsslins  proper,  there  In  a 
great  variety  of  national  elements  in  the  general  populiiti'>n 
of  the  Russian  empire.  —  Since  the  emancipation  act  nf  1861 
the  cultivable  lands  of  Russia  proper  In  Europe  tuivj  boen 
approximately  distributed  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Town  lands,  about U  4 

CYown  lands,  about M  « 

Lands  attached  to  mines .1.6 

Lands  held  by  peasants:!, crown  peasants,15.6  percent,  log  . 
Lands  held  by  peasants :  2,  former  serfs,       6.0      "        (^o 

Lands  held  by  lauded  genlryandnoblllty 19  7 

Lands  held  by  other  proprietors,  or  not  surveyed aO.4 

It  will  be  seen,  that  about  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  In 
Russia  proper  Is  held  by  the  state;  one-flfth  by  landed  pro- 
prleton;  and  one-fifth  by  the  peasantry.— F.  M. 
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general-in-chief,  admiral,  privy  councilor  of  the 
second  class ;  8,  lieutenant  general,  vice-admiral, 
privy  councilor;  4,  major  general,  rear  admiral, 
councilor  of  state  of  the  first  class ;  5,  councilor 
of  state.  The  next  four  classes  include  the  colo- 
nels, lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  staiT  captains, 
and  some  civil  functionaries.  In  the  last  five  are 
ranged  the  inferior  officers,  with  certain  function- 
aries. Nobility  is  hereditary  in  the  first  five  classes, 
and  personal  only  in  the  next  four;  the  function- 
aries of  the  last  five  classes  become  personal  no- 
bles by  advancement.  Every  noble  owes  a  per- 
sonal service  to  the  state,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  nobility,  if  three  generations  pass  without 
this  condition  being  fulfilled.  The  titles  are  those 
of  prince,  count  and  baron.  There  were,  in  1867, 
691,366  hereditary  nobles  and  827,764  personal  no- 
bles. By  a  manifesto  of  April  2,  1801,  no  noble 
can,  without  a  regular  trial  and  sentence,  be  de- 
prived of  nobility,  honor,  life  or  property.  A  no- 
ble can  be  tried  only  by  a  tribunal  composed  of 
nobles,  and  if  the  sentence  is  loss  of  nobility, 
honor  or  life,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  by  the  sovereign.  The  nobles  are  exempted 
from  all  corporal  punishment,  if  only  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  soldiers.  If  they  are  deprived 
of  their  property,  it  goes  to  the  nearest  heir.  Their 
houses  are  exempt  from  all  quartering  of  soldiers. 
In  each  government  the  nobles  possessing  at  least 
800  didatinet  of  land  (828  hectares)  or  a  house 
worth  16,000  roubles  (60,000  francs),  or  else  who 
Hre  included  in  the  first  five  classes,  have  the  right 
to  assemble  in  the  chief  town  every  three  years. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  these  conditions,  meet  in 
each  district  to  elect  delegates  to  the  assembly  of 
the  government.  This  assembly  elects  a  marshal 
and  district  marshals,  charged  with  watching  over 
the  Interests  of  the  nobility  and  representing  it  at 
the  central  administration.  The  same  assembly 
elects  the  judges  and  assessors  of  the  tribunals,  as 
well  as  the  chief  of  police  of  each  district;  it  at- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  and  deliber- 
ates as  to  the  interests  of  the  province.  It  also 
exercises  a  disciplinary  power  over  the  members 
of  the  nobility;  it  examines  the  titles.  Judges  the 
nobles  who  are  accused  of  dissipating  their  for- 
tune, and  places  them  under  guardiandiip  if  occa- 
sion requires.  The  nominations  of  functionaries 
are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor  or 
of  the  governor  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  function.  —  Bourgwisie.  The  bourgeoisie,  es- 
tablished by  a  statute  of  April  24, 1786,  is  divided 
into  six  classes:  1,  owners  of  immovable  property; 
3,  members  of  guilds;  8,  domiciled  foreign  mer- 
chants ;  4,  notable  bourgeois  (see  below);  6,  arti- 
sans, members  of  trade  corporations ;  6,  small 
tradesmen,  small  manufacturers,  lesser  employes, 
etc.  A  manifesto  of  1832  established  a  noUMe 
bourgeoisie,  for  life  or  hereditary.  The  first  can 
be  conferred  upon  former  students  of  universities 
'  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  made 
good  progress  in  studies,  and  upon  artisans  fur- 
nished with  a  diploma  from  the  academy  of  fine 
arts.    The  hereditaiy  bourgeoisie  may  be  obtained 


by  merchants  fulflUipg  certain  conditions,  doctois 
of  a  Russian  university,  pupils  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  furnished  with  a  diploma,  and  foreign 
savants,  artists,  merchants  or  workers  of  industiv 
after  ten  years'  residenc*  in  the  country.    The  8oii» 
of  personal  nobles  are  notable  bourgeois  by  rigiit 
of  birth.    The  senate  examines  the  titles  and  de- 
livers the  diplomas.     It  may  confer  notabte  boor- 
geoisie  for  life  upon  foreign  savants,  artists,  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  — PeatajU*.    The  inhab- 
itants of  the  rural  districts  form  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  population;  they  are  distributed  through 
about  800,000  villages  or  hamlets,  and  are  subject 
to  a  poll  tax.    In  1661,  when  serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, the  peasants  of  the  domains  of  the  state 
and  of  the  imperial  appanages,  to  the  number  of 
25,000,000,  were  already  almost  all  freed,  and  there 
were  28,000,000  others  attached  to  the  soil.    Tbeae 
latter  owed  their  respective  lords  three  days'  labor 
a  week;  the  other  four  days  were  at  their  disposl 
to  cultivate  a  lot  of  land  the  products  of  which 
were  given  to  them  to  supply  the  wants  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.     They  could  not  change 
their  residence  without  permission  from  their  lord. 
The  latter  could  sell  them  or  mortgage  them  for 
so  much  per  head,  with  the  piece  of  land  to  which 
they  were  attached:  he  had  over  them  the  author- 
ity of  a  father;  he  could  impose  a  profession  upon 
them,  permit  or  forbid  them  to  marry,  and  inflict 
corporal  punishments,  death  excepted,  upon  them. 
The  serfs  of  a  domain  formed,  imder  tiie  guard- 
ianship of  the  lord,  a  rural  commune,  adminia- 
tered  by  an  assembly  composed  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  by  a  chief  called  gtaroite,  whom  they 
elected  from  among  their  own  number.    It  was  to 
the  commune  that  the  land  was  granted  by  the 
lord,  and  it  was  charged  with  dividing  it  among 
the  families  according  to  the  number  of  able- 
bodied    workmen   they   contained,  and,  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  amount  of  days'  labor 
they  could  furnish.    Where  the  land  did  not  fur- 
nish enough  to  support  the  peasants,  the  lord 
rented  it  and  gave  up  his  right  to  enfOTced  labcff. 
Besides  th^  serfs  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  there  were  those  who  were  attached,  as 
domestics,  to  the  service  of  the  lord,  and  otheis 
whom  he  could  authorize,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  paid,  called  obrok,  to  carry  on  some  trade, 
either  in  the  domain  or  elsewhere.    In  tetnm  for 
the  revenue  which  the  work  of  the  serfs  procured 
for  him,  the  lord  was  bound  to  protect  Uiem  and 
to  help  them  in  case  of  need ;  he  was  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  adminis- 
tration which  this  obligation  involved,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  —  The 
number  of   owners  of   serfs  was  estimated  at 
108,195,  of  whom  8,700  possessed  no  land.    (See 
the  statUtical  work  of  U.  Trolnizki.)  The  108.195 
owners  were  divided  as  follows:  42,978  possessing 
from  1  to  21  male  serfs,  in  all,  889,586  ser&; 
86,194,  from   21  to  100  male  serfs,  1,697,914; 
20,165,  from  101  to  500  male  serfs,  8,974,6»; 
2,462.  from  501  to  1,000  male  serfs,  1,597,«91; 
1,896,  possessing  1,001  male  serfs  and  more;  ia 
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all,  8,074,083.    Thus,  among  the  small  proprie- 
tors, the  one  who  possessed  twenty  serfs  derived 
from  them,  at  eight  roubles  ^per  head,  only  640 
francs  a  year,  to  which  were  added  the  products 
of  the  land.   A  large  proprietor  received,  for  1,000 
serfs,  82,000  francs.    The  number  of  those  who 
possessed  from  20,000  to  60,000  was  very  small. 
In  1850,  44,1M  estates,  with  7,107,184  serfs,  were 
mortgaged  in  the  banks  for  425,508,061  roubles, 
1,500,000,000  francs.  (Bee  the  work  of  M.  Schnitz- 
ler.)  —  The  law,  in  freeing  the  serfs,  regulated: 
1,  their  rights  and  those  of  the  former  proprie- 
tors; 2,  the  means  of  existence  of  the  freedmen; 
8,  the  conditions  by  which  they  could  become 
ptoprietors  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivated. 
The  lords  were  freed  from  their  duties  of  guard- 
ianship.    They  preserved  theh:  rights  of  property 
in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them,  but  on  con- 
dition of  allowing  the  peasants,  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  fixed  by  the  law,  to  enjoy  the  pieces  of 
ground  which  they  occupied  and  also  a  quantity 
of  land  which  varied  according  to  its  productive 
4iuality.     These  lands  were  intended  to  furnish 
tiie  peasants  with  a  living,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  were  im- 
posed upon  them  for  their  redemption  from  serf- 
dom. —  It  was  not  to  the  peasants  but  to  the  com- 
mune that  these  lands  were  granted.    They  belong 
to  it  in  perpetuity,  to  be  exploited  in  common  ac- 
-coiding  to  immemorial  custom  or  in  separate  lots. 
This  second  method  is  only  the  exception;  it  can 
be  substituted  for  exploitation  in  common  only 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  commune  and  of  the  proprietor.  — The 
commune  is  charged  with  indemnifying  the  pro- 
prietor cither  with  labor  or  in  money,  as  the  par- 
ties choose;  moreover,  it  is  responsible  to  the  treas- 
ury for  the  payment  of   the  taxes.    From  this 
double  responsibility  proceeds  the  right  of  using 
(oree  against  peasants  who  do  not  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligations.    Besides  the  ordinary  proceedings,  the 
commune  has  the  right  to  hire  out  a  man  in  ar- 
rears or  some  one  of  his  family  for  outside  work, 
in  the  same  district  or  in  a  neighboring  district, 
and  the  wages  paid  for  his  work  must  be  given 
to  the  commune.    Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their 
obligations,  through  obstinacy,  idleness,  or  in'con- 
sequence  of  intemperance,  can  be  hired  out  in 
other  governments,  provided  the  decision  of  the 
-communal  assembly  be  confirmed  by  the  jtistice 
of  the  peace.     In  case  the  land  is  enjoyed  in  lots, 
the  responsibility  is  personal,  and  may  lead  to  ex- 
pulsion from  the  commune  and  the  sale  of  the  lots 
granted.    When  it  is  arranged  that  the  indemnity 
dne  the  proprietor  is  to  be  paid  in  forced  labor, 
such  labor  is  limited  to  two  days  a  week  for  both 
men  snd  women.    The  dues  are  eight  to  twelve 
roubles  for  each  grantee.    The  peasants  who  were 
subjected  to  the  anvee  have  the  right  to  pay  mon- 
ey instead,  without  the  proprietor  being  able  to 
constrain  them  thereto.  —  The  pieces  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  peasants  must  be  granted  to  them 
in  fun  ownership  as  soon  as  they  demand  it;  the 
price  of  sale  is  fixed  by  law.    As  for  the  lands  the 


enjoyment  of  which  had  to  be  allowed  them,  the 
proprietors  are  at  liberty  to  consent  to  the  sale,  or 
to  refuse  it  and  to  hold  to  the  stipulations  fixing 
the  eortSe  or  the  dues.  When  the  sale  has  taken 
place,  and  the  purchasers,  whether  peasants  or  the 
commune,  can  not  pay  the  price,  the  government 
intervenes;  it  capitalizes  the  dues  at  6  per  cent., 
and  gives  the  sum  to  the  proprietor,  half  in  special 
certificates.  Issued  iu  the  name  of  the  latter  at  5i 
per  cent.,  and  not  negotiable  at  the  Bourse,  and 
half  in  bonds  payable  to  the  bearer  at  5  per  cent., 
and  negotiable  like  the  Russian  public  stocks;  30 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  retained  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  collection,  arrears  and  worthless  debts. 
If  the  sale  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  peas- 
ants, the  20  per  cent,  must  be  paid  by  them;  in 
the  contrary  case,  it  is  charged  to  the  proprietor; 
and,  if  the  state  institutions  of  credit  hold  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  property,  the  sum  is  taken  out  of 
the  price  of  sale.  The  purchasers  discharge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  state  by  paying,  for  forty -nine 
years,  an  annuity  of  6  per  cent.,  of  which  5  rep- 
resents the  Interest  and  1  the  amortizement.  As 
long  as  the  peasants  are  indebted  either  to  the 
proprietor,  if  they  have  treated  directly  with  him, 
or  to  the  state,  if  it  has  paid  for  them  the  price  of 
redemption,  they  can  not  leave  the  commune  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the  com- 
mune, and  without  justifying  by  depositing  in  the 
communal  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  dues  or  fine 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent.  —  According  to  the  offi- 
cial returns,  the  acts  and  transactions  of  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  79,599  on  Jan.  1,  1878;  21,201 
were  concluded  privately.  The  peasants  who  had 
become  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  cultivated, 
numl)ered  6,858,834,  the  extent  of  these  lands 
was  31,120,152  didaHnet  (33,088,550  hectares), 
and  the  sums  lent  by  the  state  amounted  to 
680,467,115  roubles.  Of  the  sum  of  41,222,62» 
roubles,  which  the  peasants  had  to  pay  in  1873, 
there  remained  in  arrears  only  816,604  roubles. 
As  in  certain  districts  the  amount  fixed  for  reim- 
bursement evidently  exceeded  the  resources  of 
the  debtors,  the  government  reduced  their  annu- 
al payments.  The  serfs  called  dvorovyf,  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  lords,  or  authorized  by  them 
to  practice  a  trade  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  the  olnvk,  were  freed  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  —  The  government,  wishing  to  be  informed 
of  the  changes  produced  by  the  emancipation, 
charged  a  commission  to  institute  an  Inquiry, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1878.  The 
condition  of  the  peasants  has  sensibly  improved, 
both  materially  and  morally,  in  the  northwest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  marshy  districts  of 
Pinsk  and  the  banks  of  the  Pripet.  In  the  south, 
well-being  increased  without  any  advance  in  mo- 
rality. No  improvement  has  been  produced  in  Lit- 
tle Russia.  In  the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  increase 
of  well-being  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  are  as  little  developed 
as  before.  Finally,  in  Great  Russia  the  consump- 
tion of  brandy  has  considerably  increased.  Ex- 
ploitation in  common  continues  to  prevail ;  the 
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peasant  is  bound  to  the  commune  as  long  as  he 
has  not  paid  the  price  of  redemption,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  has  scarcely  effected  anything  but 
to  exchange  the  guardianship  of  the  lord  for  that 
of  the  commune.  Kow  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  little  to  boast  of  in  the  communal  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their 
burdens  have  increased;  the  communes  expending 
much  more  than  formerly,  their  taxes  have  reached 
(1874)  a  total  of  30,000,000  roubles;  the  provincial 
taxes  have  increased  in  a  similar  manner;  the  state 
taxes  have  not  diminished,  and  both  weigh  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  peasants.  Therefore  the  com- 
mission recommended  new  reforms  to  bring  eman- 
cipation to  a  good  result.  (For  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  agriculture  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  proprietors,  see  IX.  Sesourcet.)  —  In  Po- 
land the  serfs  numbered  about  8,700,000.  By 
virtue  of  four  ukases  of  1864,  they  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  and  buildings  of  which 
they  had  the  usufruct,  in  consideration  of  een^eei, 
prestations  and  dues  of  all  kinds.  All  these 
charges,  those  which  were  arbitrary  or  exceptional 
being  deducted,  were  converted  into  a  land  tax, 
and  they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  indemnity  which 
was  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  bonds  bearing  4  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  by  an  annual  draw- 
ing by  lot.  —  IL  Adminiitration.  Below  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  belongs  the  plenitude  of  execu- 
tive power,  the  highest  administrative  authority 
is  the  council  of  the  empire.  The  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction  are  the  discussion  and  drawing  up 
of  legislative  acts,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
in  case  the  tribunals  do  not  catch  the  true  sense 
of  them,  the  establishment  of  the  budget,  new 
measures  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
the  examination  of  the  annual  accounts  rendered 
by  the  ministera,  the  solution  of  litigious  questions 
relative  to  the  administration  or  expropriation  for 
public  utility,  finally,  the  political  aiofairs  upon 
which  the  council  is  consulted  by  the  emperor. 
The  ministers  have  a  seat  in  the  council,  by  right; 
the  other  members  are  vmlimited  as  to  number; 
the  emperor  chooses  them  as  he  pleases,  and  gives 
the  presidency  to  one  of  the  first  personages  of  the 
state.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  of 
the  empire,  an  intermediary  between  the  emperor 
and  the  council,  and  charged  with  the  preparatory 
labors  and  the  recording  of  the  deliberations,  copy- 
ing the  records  of  them,  etc. —  Another  great  body 
of  state  is  the  directing  senate,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1718,  and  reorganized  in  1803.  It  is  at 
once  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  judging  in  the 
last  resort,  with  the  exception  of  appeals  to  the 
emperor,  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters,  a  su- 
preme administrative  tribunal,  and  a  high  politi- 
cal court  in  special  cases.  It  is  charged,  besides, 
with  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  laws;  it  has 
the  right  to  demand  account  of  their  management 
of  all  the  functionaries,  including  the  ministers; 
it  watches  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the 
employment  of  public  funds;  it  has  the  care  of 
the  archives;  it  appoints  to  a  great  number  of 
offices ;  it  orders  all  measures  necessary  to  the 


maintenance  of  order,  subject  to  the  rig^t,  whidi 
belongs  to  the  emperor,  of  annulling  these  deci- 
sions; finally,  it  is  charged  with  promulgating  the 
acts  emanating  from  the  emperor. — The  senate  is 
divided  into  ten  departments,  of  which  five  sit  at 
St.  Petersburg,  three  at  Moscow,  and  two  at  War- 
saw.    In  connection  with  each  department  there 
is  a  high  imperial  procurator,  who  has  the  right 
of  control  over  the  deliberations,  and  whose  sig- 
nature is  necessary  for  a  judgment  to  be  execu- 
tory.   The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
— The  ministries  date  only  from  1802.    They  are 
twelve  in  number,  namely  :  1,  the  ministry  of  the 
imperial  court,  which  includes  the  imperial  ordeis, 
the  appanages,  the  revenues  of  the  emperor,  the 
ceremonial,  the  imperial  theatres  and  other  estab- 
lishments dependent  on  the  crown;  2,  the  minister 
of  war;  8,  of  foreign  affairs;  4,  of  the  navy;  5, 
of  the  interior ;  6,  of  public  instruction ;  7,  of 
postoflices  and  telegraphs;  8,  of  the  finances, 
comprising  the  mines  and  salt  works,  the  metal- 
lurgic  factories,  manufactures  and  domestic  com- 
merce; 9,  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  comprising 
the  inspection  of  farming,  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  schools  and  of  the  model  farms,  and 
the  forests;  10,  of  justice,  including  the  corps  of 
surveyors,  the  schools  of  surveying,  and  the  law 
school;  11,  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
public  edifices;  12,  of  the  cofttrol  charged  with 
the  examination  of  civil  and  military  accounts. 
The  emperor  has  his  own  chancellery,  which  is 
charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  publication 
of  the  laws,  with  political  police,  and  the  estab- 
lishments of  charity  and  instruction  placed  noder 
the  direction  of  the  empress.    To  the  same  chan- 
cellery is  attached  the  commission  of  requests 
or  petitions.  —  TerrHariai  Adminiitratini.     Po- 
land and  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  each  form 
a  separate  government.    In  the  first,  affairs  are 
directed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  assisted 
by  a  coimcil  of  government.    Under  his  presi- 
dency sits  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  composed  of  fifteen  permanent 
members  and  seven  temporary  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  emperor.    Finland  is  administered  by 
a  governor  general,  assisted  by  a  senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  emper- 
or.   The  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  diet, 
composed  of  deputies  of   the  nobility,  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  of  the  inhabittrnts  of  cities,  and 
of  peasants.    The  presidency  belongs  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  nobility,  who  is  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror.   The  decisions  have  the  foree  of  law  only 
with  the  imperial  approval.    The  rest  of  the  em- 
pire is  divided  into  fifty-eight  governments,  tbiee 
city  territories  (Odessa,  Taganrog  and  Kertch- 
J^-nikal^),  two  countries  (of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  and  of  the  Tchemomorie),  eleven  oblasthes 
(provinces  not  as  yet  regularly  organized),  and 
three  districts  in  the  country  of  the  Kii^^iises.  — 
The  six  governments  of  the  region  of  the  Caucasus 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor.  —  Ten  governors  general,  established 
at  St  Petersbuig,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Ekf,  Bigs, 
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WHna,  Orenburg,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutok,  bave 
under  their  orders  the  civil  and  military  heads  of 
the  governments  comprised  in  their  circumscrip- 
tion. Each  civil  governor  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cQ  oompoeed  of  three  titular  members  and  of  one 
or  more  assessors.  With  this  council,  which  is 
purely  consultative,  sit  a  government  attorney  and 
two  deputies,  charged  with  defending  the  interests 
of  the  crown  and  watching  over  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  At  St.  Petersburg  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs are  separated,  since  1873,  from  the  provincial 
government,  and  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prefecture. — The  governments  are  subdivided 
into  districts,  which  are  administered  by  a  court 
composed  of  a  president  and  two  assessors  elected 
by  the  nobility,  of  two  other  assessors  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  a  substi- 
tute of  the  procurator  of  the  government.  This 
court  serves,  besides,  as  a  tribunal  of  the  first  re- 
sort for  the  district.  —  Each  government  has,  as  a 
deliberating  body,  the  assembly  of  the  nobility,  of 
which  mention  was  made  above,  and  provincial, 
government  and  district  assemblies,  created  by  a 
law  of  Jan.  18,  1864.  Each  government  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  delegates  of  the  district  assem- 
blies. Moreover,  in  the  governments  which  em- 
brace imperial  appanages,  or  domains  of  the  state, 
the  chiefs  of  the  councils  of  administration  of 
these  appanages  and  domains  are  members  by 
right  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  members 
of  each  district  assembly  are  elected  by  three  cat- 
egories of  electors,  which  assemble  and  act  sepa- 
rately: these  are,  1,  the  proprietors  (nobles  or  not); 
2,  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  3,  the  inhabitants 
of  rural  communes.  They  must  all  be  fully 
twenty-flve  years  of  age.  To  be  an  elector  as 
proprietor,  it  is  necessary  to  possess,  outside  of 
the  cities,  from  300  to  800  deeiaiinea  of  land,  or 
of  immovable  property,  having  at  least  a  value  of 
1,500  roubles,  or  to  carry  on  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment doing  a  business  of  at  least  6,000  roubles 
yeariy,  or  to  be  a  permanent  holder  of  determinate 
church  property.  The  electors  may  be  represented 
by  mandatories  of  their  choice,  but  the  holders  of 
church  property  are  always  obliged  to  be  repre- 
sented. Small  proprietors,  who  have  not  the  re- 
quired number  of  deciaiine*,  can  join  together,  so 
as  to  reach  (two  or  more  uniting)  the  electoral 
property  qualification,  and  appoint  a  mandatory 
to  represent  them.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  must, 
to  be  electors,  produce  a  merchant's  license,  or 
possess  an  industrial  establishment  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  at  least  6,000  roubles,  or  immov- 
able property  worth  from  600  to  3,000  roubles, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  city's  population. 
As  for  the  rural  communes,  their  representatives 
are  appointed  by  electors,  which  the  district  as- 
sembly itself  chooses.  Minors,  absentees  and  wo- 
men can  delegate  their  right  to  vote  to  a  manda- 
tory. The  members  of  the  assemblies  are  elected 
for  three  years,  and  receive  no  remuneration.  The 
government  assemblies  come  together  once  a  year 
for  twenty  days,  and  the  district  assemblies  for 
ten  days.    Each  of  these  assemblies  is  presided 


^>ver  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobility.  Their  duties 
comprise:  1,  the  administration  of  the  property, 
capital  and  revenues  of  the  province;  2,  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  buildings  belonging 
to  the  province,  and  of  roads  which  are  in  its 
charge;  8,  measures  useful  for  the  welfare  of  the 
population;  4,  measures  of  public  assistance,  the 
administration  of  charitable  institutions  and  the 
construction  of  churches;  5,  the  administration 
of  mutual  insurance  companies  established  in 
the  province;  6,  measures  proper  to  develop  com- 
merce and  industry  therein;  7,  measures  concern- 
ing popular  instruction,  public  health  and  prisons; 
8,  measures  to  be  taken  against  epidemics  and  the 
ravages  of  noxious  animals;  9,  the  distribution 
of  certain  state  taxes,  the  voting  and  distribution 
of  local  taxes,  and  the  application  of  the  product 
of  these  taxes  to  th^  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  district;  10,  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
permanent  executive  commission,  which  sits  in  the 
absence  of  the  assembly.  The  government  com- 
mission is  composed  of  a  president,  and  of  two  to 
six  members,  elected  for  three  years,  who  receive 
a  salary  fixed  by  the  assembly.  The  district  com- 
missions are  composed  of  two  or  three  members. 
The  presidents  must  lie  confirmed  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  This  organization  is  not  yet  ap- 
plied to  all  the  governments;  in  some  of  them  the 
anterior  system  is  retained  for  various  reasons.  — 
Munidpai  Administration.  Each  city  has  its  mu- 
nicipal body,  composed  of  the  golova  (mayor),  dep- 
uties, and  a  deliberative  assembly.  AH  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  body  are  elected  by  an  as- 
sembly, composed:  1,  of  owners  of  immovable 
property  paying  a  tax  to  the  city;  2,  of  proprie- 
tors and  directors  of  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments;  8,  of  all  persons  domiciled  in  the 
city  for  at  least  two  years,  and  able  to  prove  that 
they  pay  a  tax  to  the  city.  The  duties  of  the  mu- 
nicipal body  include,  besides  the  management  of 
municipal  affairs,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
taking  of  measures  of  public  safety  and  health, 
making  regulations  concerning  the  ports,  mar- 
kets, exchanges  and  institutions  of  credit;  the 
organization  of  charitable  establishments  and  hos- 
pitals, the  foundation  of  libraries,  museums  and 
theatres,  and  measures  suited  to  develop  public 
instruction,  commerce  and  local  industry.  A 
council  of  six  members,  elected  in  the  municipal 
body,  performs  the  functions  of  a  police  court,  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, taking  cognizance  of  litigation  among  the 
inhabitants.  —■  i?uraZ  Communes.  The  rural  com- 
mune is,  as  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
an  association  of  peasants  exploiting  a  fixed  terri- 
tory. The  great  seignioral  and  private  estates  are 
outside  of  the  communes  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  administration.  The  cities 
are  likewise  classed  apart.  The  heads  of  families 
form  an  assembly  which  elects  the  ttarotte,  chief 
of  the  commune,  as  well  as  his  various  function- 
aries, the  treasurer  and  collector  of  taxes,  the  trus- 
tee of  the  school  or  schools,  the  delegate  to  the 
reserve  warehouses  of  wheat,  the  hospital  inspect- 
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or,  the  rural  guard,  the  forest  guard,  and  the  scribe.* 
The  assembly  draws  up  the  budget  of  the  com- 
mune, fixes  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  expenses,  and  regulates  the  apportionment  of 
the  taxes  due  the  state.  If  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land  is  in  common,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
the  assembly  divides  the  lots  among  the  families; 
if  it  is  in  individual  lots,  the  division  is  limited  to 
the  lots  which  are  not  in  process  of  cultivation. 
The  assembly  gives  their  dismissal  to  peasants  who 
wish  to  live  elsewhere,  on  their  fulfilling  the  pre- 
scribed conditions;  it  decides  as  to  the  admission 
and  settlement  of  new  heads  of  families;  it  gives 
guardians  to  minors,  and  authorizes  family  divis- 
ions; finally,  it  sits  as  a  police  court  and  deals  out 
penalties,  from  the  simplest  fine  to  the  expulsion 
of  peasants  judged  "harmful  or  vicious  "from 
the  commune.  The  decisions  are  made  by  the  ab- 
solute majority,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required :  for  example,  the  sub- 
stitution of  individual  enjoyment  of  the  land  for 
enjoyment  in  common,  the  renewing  of  the  lots, 
and  exclusion  from  the  commune.  In  the  rural 
communes  in  which  the  dues  are  paid  in  money  and 
in  labor,  the  inhabitants  subject  to  the  ciirok  and 
those  subject  to  the  eonie  may  form  separate  as- 
semblies. — The  itaroite  is  the  president  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  sees  to  the  execution  of  its  decisions. 
He  takes  all  simple  police  measures;  he  pays  into 
the  proper  hands  the  taxes  and  the  payments  for 
redemption ;  he  controls  the  employment  of  the 
communal  funds;  finally,  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  commune  in  the  voUath  (see  below),  and 
with  the  authorities  of  the  district,  the  province 
and  the  state.  —  Above  the  coinmune  Is  the  tolotth 
or  canton,  which  includes  many  communes  belong- 
ing to  the  same  district,  or  comprises  only  a  single 
commune  when  the  population  is  large  enough. 
The  administration  of  the  voloith  is  composed  of 
a  chief  called  ttarehina,  of  two  or  three  assistants, 
of  an  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  communes 
(one  to  every  ten  families),  and  of  a  council  in 
conjunction  with  the  ttarehina,  to  assist  him  in 
his  functions,  and  composed  of  his  assistants,  the 
tUvrotta  of  the  communes  of  the  wlofth,  and  col- 
lectors of  the  taxes.  The  assembly  comes  together 
in  the  most  central  or  the  most  important  village; 
it  regulates  the  common  interests  of  the  vologth, 
decrees  the  measures  of  public  assistance,  controls 
the  accounts,  and  fixes  the  taxes  and  the  dues. 
The  duties  of  the  sUtrcftina  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  staroste,  but  of  a  higher  degree.  He  decides,  in 
the  last  resort,  on  cases  of  simple  offenses  against 
the  police  regulations.  To  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  starchina,  gtarotU,  assistant,  collector  of  taxes, 
or  as  a  member  of  the  couneU  of  regency,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  at  least  twenty -five  years  of  age.  The 
term  of  office  Is  three  years;  office  can  not  be  re- 
fused unless  one  can  prove  that  he  is  sixty  years 
old  or  has  serious  infirmities,  or  unless  he  has  al- 
ready filled  it.  Substitutes  are  appointed  to  avoid 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies. — III.  SeUgion.  The 
population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  1874,  was  di- 
vided, as  regards  religion,  as  follows :  Orthodox 


Oreeks,  68,169,019;  Dissenters  (r<Ml»{ntb),93e,6Sl; 
United  Greeks,  229.260;  Or^orian  Aimeniam, 
87,186;  Roman  Catholics,  7,209,464;  Protestants. 
2,665,854;  Israelites,  2,612,019;  Mohammedans. 
2,859,872 ;  Pagans,  255,975.     The  inhaUtsnU  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  (1,848,253)  are  neariy 
all  Lutherans.    For  Asia,  the  almanac  of  the  em- 
pire gives  the  following  figures:  Orthodox  Greeks, 
4,986,917;  Dissenters  (rasktiiniJts),  166,985;  QTego- 
rian  Armenians,  560,684;  Roman  Catholics,  54,106; 
Protestants,  16,837;  Israelites,  34,857;  Mohammed- 
ans,   8,267,650 ;    Pagans,    Guebres,    Shamanists, 
295,734.    The  orthodox  Greek  religion  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state;  but  other  creeds,  as  well  as 
the  Pagans,  enjoy  an  equal  liberty.  —  The  national 
church  is  governed  by  a  college  called  the  very 
holy  synod,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  by  virtue  of  his  delegation.    Peter  the  Great 
established  this  college  in  1721,  and  at  the  same 
time  sanctioned  the  laws  which  govern  the  church. 
The  synod  is  composed  of  titular  members  and  of 
assistant  members ;   the  first,  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  nine,  are  the  principal  prelates  of  the  em- 
pire, metropolitans,  archbishops  or  archimandrites; 
the  second  are  prelates  who  leave  in  turn  their  dio- 
ceses or  monasteries  to  attend  the  sessions,  as  well 
as  three  laymen,  one  of  whom  is  a  high  agent  in- 
vested with  powers  by  the  emperor,  and  the  two 
others  functionaries  by  whom  he  is  assisted.    The 
first  metropolitans  and  the  exarch  of  Grousia  are 
members  by  right  and  for  life;  the  others  ate  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  for  a  certain  time.    The 
acts  emanating  from  the  holy  synod  are  valid  only 
on  condition  of  their  receiving  the  imperial  ap- 
proval.   The  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices 
are  presented  by  the  holy  synod  for  appointment 
by  the  emperor,  who  can  displace  or  remote  a 
priest  whom  he  judges  unworthy  of  his  oflice. 
But  he  does  not  decide  in  matters  of  faith;  in  case 
of  disagreement  upon  a  question  of  doctrine,  he 
refers  the  matter  either  to  the  holy  synod  or  to  a 
special  synod.  —  The  dioceses  number  flfly-two; 
they  comprised,  in  1872,  88,809  churches  and  8, 584 
chapels.    In  each  diocese  is  a  consistory,  subor- 
dinate to  the  holy  synod.    These  consistories  pre- 
side over  the  acts  of  the  civil  state,  watch  over  the 
exercise  of  worship,  the  police  of  the  churches, 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  clergy,  and  decide 
in  all  matters  ecclesinstical.  —  The  metropolitans 
receive  8,000  roubles  at  most,  the  archbishops 
2,500,  the  bishops  2,000,  and  the  coadjutors  600. 
The  salary  of  the  curates  does  not  reach  100  rou- 
bles; but  they  receive  fees;  in  the  country,  tbey 
have  a  house,  from  twenty  to  forty  dedatina  of 
land,  and  wood  is  furnished  them  gratuitously 
The  churehcjs  receive  legacies  and  possess  prop- 
erty in  most  of  the  dioceses.  —  The  clergy  is  di- 
vided into  secular  or  white,  and  into  regular  or 
black.    The  latter  are  forbidden  to  marry;  they 
live  in  monasteries,  and  from  among  them  the  pre- 
lates are  chosen.    The  nobles,  therefore,  who  em- 
brace an  ecclesiastical  career,  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  black  clergy.    The  white  clergy  are  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  among  the  sons  of  pepf,  <* 
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«t(ratM/  thej  must  be  married  before  ordination, 
and  they  generally  take  their  wires  from  tlie  fam- 
ilies of  priests,  so  that  this  clergy  forms  a  veritable 
caste.  The  secular  clergy  was  composed,  in  1873, 
of  1,100  archpriests,  86,440  priests,  13,250  deacons, 
and  S6,886  curates.  The  convents  numbered  533, 
of  which  883  were  for  men  and  149  for  women. 
They  contained  5,810  monks  and  8,280  nuns,  with 
S,6171ay  brothers  and  11,258  lay  sisters.  Each 
monk  receives  an  annual  pension  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  roubles;  the  nuns  are  not  paid  anything 
«xcept  in  exceptional  cases;  most  of  them  live  on 
alms  and  the  product  of  their  labor.  — Missiona- 
ries are  established  in  Siberia  and  in  tiie  region  of 
the  Volga,  toIalx)r  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans 
and  Mohammedans.  (See  Chitrcr,  Gbkse.)*  — 
IV.  Jvttiee.  The  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  commenced,  during  the  reign  of 
Kicholas  I.,  to  receive  improvements,  which  were 
continued  and  completed  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.  In  1883  Nicholas  I.  had  collected,  ar- 
ranged and  published,  under  the  name  of  ttod, 
88,000  civil  and  criminal  laws  made  by  his  pred- 
ecessors; he  promulgated  in  1845  a  penal  code, 
and  in  1846  a  criminal  code.  Alexander  II.  reg- 
ulated the  judicial  organization  and  criminal  and 
civU  practice.  The  judicial  power  is  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  two;  it  is  exercised  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  volotth,  the  police  courts  of  the  cities, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  assemblies  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  the  district  tribunals,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  senate  in  its  quality  of  supreme  court 
of  appeal.  The  tribunals  of  the  i)o2o((A  are  com- 
posed, according  to  the  population,  of  from  four  to 


•  The  prohibition  of  celibacy  In  the  Greek  chnreh  1b  car- 
ried to  each  an  extent  that  no  priest  can  perform  anj  aplritnal 
fnnctioa  before  he  la  married,  nor  after  he  becomea  a  widow- 
er; and  as,  by  the  rules  of  the  chnreh,  he  U  not  allowed  to 
remarry,  the  death  of  hi*  wife  occasions  the  cewation  of  his 
clerical  fnnctions.  A  priest  may,  howerer,  on  the  death  of 
Us  wife,  eater  Into  a  eonrent,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming eligible  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the  chnreh.  There  are  in 
Boaaia  nearly  GOO  cathedrals  and  abont  S8,000  choiches  at- 
tadied  to  the  established  faith,  the  latter  employing  (1881) 
aboat  70,000  secular  or  parochial  clergymen.  The  Rnaslan 
chnreh  formerly  possessed  immense  wealth,  bnt  it  was  partly 
coallaeated  by  Peter  I.  and  partly  by  Catherine  II.  The  hit- 
ter sovereign  appropriated  the  wliole  movable  property  of  the 
chnich  for  the  use  of  the  state,  assigning,  in  compensation, 
pendona  to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  d^ltaries.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  benefices  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
other  principal  cities,  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  even  when 
increased  by  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  by  the  fees  on 
ooeaakms  of  births,  marriages  snd  f  oneials,  are  scarcely  ade- 
4iaate  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  total  number  of 
the  catoblisbed  clergy,  of  all  tanks  and  orders,  la  stated  (1888) 
at  04,000.  —  No  member  of  the  Russo-Ureek  chnreh  Is  per- 
ndttad  to  renounce  Us  creed ;  and  when  a  marriage  takes 
place  between  one  of  Its  members  and  a  person  belonging  to 
another  flUth,  the  children  most  all  be  brought  up  in  the 
estabUahed  church.  —  The  nnmber  of  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal creeds  in  Enrt)pean  Bnasia'  waa  retomed  as  below  for 
IRS: 

Ortbodos  Oreek  Catholics 68,835,000 

United  Oreeka  and  Aimenlaos 80,000 

Boman  CathoUca. 8,800,000 

Praieatants S.9SO,000 

Jews. 8.000,000 

Mobammedana 8,000,000 

Pt«aiM ae,aoo 

— F.  M. 


twelve  judges,  elected  by  the  assembly  and  taken 
from  that  body.  Their  functions  are  gratuitous. 
They  take  cognizance  of  controversies  among  peas- 
ants, unless  another  person  is  interested  therein; 
in  this  latter  case  the  affair  is  referred  to  the  ordi- 
nary court.  Judgment  is  not  given  until  after  an 
effort  at  conciliation  has  been  made;  the  decisions 
are  then  final  and  without  appeal.  Moreover,  the 
peasants  are  authorized,  when  there  is  no  crime  or 
misdemeanor  in  question,  and  when  the  interests 
of  minors  are  not  engaged  in  a  controversy,  to 
refer  it  to  a  third  person.  This  arbitration  is  ex- 
ecutory, after  it  has  been  recorded  in  a  register  de- 
posited with  the  eouneU  of  regency  of  the  voloith, 
and  it  can  not  he  appealed  from.  —  The  justices  of 
the  peace  exercise  three  orders  of  functions  :  1,  a 
power  of  conciliation;  3,  extra-judicial  functions, 
such  as  the  placing  and  removal  of  seals,  etc. ;  8, 
judicial  functions.  They  take  cognizance  of  per- 
sonal matters  and  cases  involving  personal  prop- 
erty, without  appeal,  up  to  the  value  of  thirty 
roubles,  and  with  the  privilege  of  appeal  up  to 
the  value  of  fifty  roubles.  In  real  estate  cases 
they  have  no  jurisdiction ;  they  can  only  pronounce 
the  re-establishment  in  their  rights  of  proprietors 
dispossessed  six  months  l>efore  at  the  most.  In 
criminal  cases  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction  is  de- 
termined b^  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted;  repri- 
mand, remonstrance,  a  fine  of  thirty  roubles  at  the 
most,  detention  for  three  months,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  year  at  most.  An  appeal  is  not  allowed  when 
the  penalty  does  not  exceed  three  days'  detention 
or  five  roubles'  fine.  Appeals  are  brought  before 
the  assemblies  of  justices  of  the  peace,  except  re- 
course is  bad  to  the  court  of  cassation.  —  Each 
district  tribunal  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
civil  and  the  other  crimhial.  The  proceedings  are 
public.  When  the  penalty  inflicted  carries  with 
it  loss  of  civil  rights,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
a  crime  against  the  faith  or  against  the  state,  nor 
of  a  press  offense,  the  tribunal  is  assisted  by  juries 
selected  from  among  persons  of  all  classes,  and 
their  verdict  is  subject  only  to  be  reversed  by  the 
court  of  cassation.  Press  matters  are  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  justice  of  the  government.  In 
case  of  a  crime  against  the  state,  the  court  of  jus- 
tice that  tries  it  is  assisted  by  the  marshal  of  the 
nobility  of  the  government,  by  a  marshal  of  the 
district,  and  by  a  gdova  or  ttarotU.  —  Civil  pro- 
cedure is  oral.  The  assistance  of  advocates  or 
barristers,  optional  before  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
is  obligatory  before  the  superior  courts.  The  ad- 
vocates or  barristers  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
power  of  a  syndical  chamber.  —  Connected  with 
each  tribunal  and  each  court  there  is  an  imperial 
attorney,  with  one  or  more  substitutes;  and  to 
each  department  of  the  court  of  appeals  there  is 
attached  a  superior  procurator.  —  In  1868,  Alex- 
ander II.  modified  the  system  of  corporal  and  cor- 
rectional ptmishments,  and  abolished  the  use  of 
the  knout,  as  well  as  that  of  rods  or  sticks.  The 
punishment  of  the  plite,  a  whip  composed  of  sev- 
eral twisted  straps,  remains.  The  death  penalty 
is  reserved  for  military  justice  and  for  cases  of  an 
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attempt  agaioRt  the  state  or  against  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  But  condemnation  to  forced  labor 
in  the  mines  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  last  punish- 
ment, and  simple  transportation  to  Siberia,  which 
is  always  preceded  by  corporal  punishment,  is  ex- 
;tremely  rigorous.  Only  the  women  and  the  sictc 
are  transported  in  wagons  or  by  train;  the  men 
have  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  loaded  down 
I  with  chains.  Some  are  condemned  to  temporary 
deportation  to  a  fortress  for  a  year  at  least,  others 
to  transportation  to  a  penal  colony,  and  others  to 
transportation  with  forced  labor,  temporary  or 
perpetual.  Forced  labor  "  in  perpetuity  "  can  not 
exceed,  except  in  case  of  a  second  offense,  twenty 
years;  after  this  period  the  condemned  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  placed,  if  he  can  be  utilized,  among 
the  colonists  of  Siberia.  The  number  of  exiles  in 
1874  was  about  100,000. —V.  PtMie  InHrrtetion. 
Public  instruction  commenced  only  in  1868  to  be 
organized  according  to  a  studied  plan  and  one 
comprising  the  different  kinds  of  instruction. 
There  are  now  nine  universities  established-  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat, 
Kief,  Warsaw,  Odessa  and  Helsingfors.  There 
were  about  6,800  students  and  600  free  attend- 
ants on  the  lectures  in  1874.  The  best  attended 
courses  are  law  and  medicine.  2,400  students 
are  admitted  gratuitously.  Each  university  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  rector  and  a  council  6ver  which 
he  presides.  The  rector  and  the  members  of  the 
coimcll  are  elected  for  four  yeare  by  the  profes- 
sors. There  are,  besides,  the  imperial  institute  of 
history  and  philosophy,  established  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1867;  the  Lazarefl  institute,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  oriental  languages;  the  two  academies 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  of  Warsaw  and  P^- 
trovsko^;  a  law  school;  a  school  of  engineering; 
three  medical  schools,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  Wilna ;  three  veterinary  schools,  at  Khar- 
kof, Dorpat  and  Warsaw  ;  and  an  institute  of 
technology  at  St.  Petersburg.  —  In  1872  the  state 
established  commercial  and  industrial  schools. 
There  were,  the  same  year,  128  gymnasia  and 
28  progymnasia,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught;  the  number  of  pupils  was  42,791.  The 
expenses  amounted  to  4,467,644  roubles,  of  which 
S,21S,887  were  charged  to  the  state,  618,634  to 
the  provinces  and  cities,  and  788,228  to  the  pu- 
pils. For  girls,  there  were  64  gymnasia,  108  pro- 
gymnasia,  and  24  other  schools.  The  pupils  num- 
bered 28,400.  —  Superior  primary  instruction  is 
given  in  the  district  schools,  and  elementary  pri- 
mary instruction  in  the  parish  and  village  schools. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  24,000, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  870,000.  The  state 
established,  in  1872,  ten  normal  primary  schools, 
which  brought  the  number  of  these  institutions  up 
to  twenty-flve.  Grants  are  voted  annually  by  the 
provincial  assemblies  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  and  normal  schools,  and 
to  these  grants  are  added  the  private  contributions, 
which,  from  1866  to  1871,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  1,188,640  roubles.  Every  one  feels  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  rendered  the  spread 


of  primary  instruction  stUl  more  urgent.  *  —  YI. 
Armjf  and  Nany.  The  organization  of  the  army 
and  of  military  service  was  reformed  by  a  ukase 
of  Jan.  1,  1874.  "The  service,"  it  is  said  in  (his 
act,  "  weighed  excludvely  upon  the  bourgeois  class 
and  the  peasants,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Russian 
vubjects  were  freed  from  a  duty  equally  sacred  to 
alL  This  system  does  not  answer  the  military  ex- 
igencies of  the  age.  Contemporaneous  events  have 
proven  that  the  strength  of  states  does  not  con- 
sist alone  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  army,  bnt 
principally  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
which  only  reach  their  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment when  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  becomes 
the  common  work  of  the  nation;  when  all,  without 
distinction  of  rank  and  class,  unite  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  sacred  task." — In  accordance 
with  these  principles,  tlie  emperor  sanctioned  a 
number  of  laws  in  224  articles,  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  which  are  as  follows:  The  male  popu- 
lation, without  distinction  of  chiss,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service.  The  paying  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  escape  the  service,  and  substitution,  are 
hereby  forbidden.  The  armed  force  of  the  empire 
shall  l>e  composed  of  a  standing  army  and  a  militia-, 
the  latter  shall  he  called  into  service  only  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  time  of  war.  The 
standing  army  shall  consist:  1,  of  the  active  army, 
recruited  by  levies  of  men  throughout  all  the  em- 
pire; 2,  of  the  reserve,  which  serves  to  complete 
the  effective  force  of  the  troops,  and  is  composed 
of  men  sent  on  leave  till  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service;  8,  of  Cossack  troops;  4,  of  troops  formed 
of  foreigners.  The  naval  army  is  composed  of 
the  fleet  and  of  its  reserve;  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  complete  the  effective  force  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet  is  fixed  by  law  each  year.  — 
Entrance  into  the  service  is  determined  by  a  draw- 
ing of  lots.  The  individuals  whose  numbers  do 
not  call  them  into  the  active  service  are  enrolled 
in  the  militia.  Each  year  the  young  men  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years  by  the  first 
of  January,  are  liable  to  service.    For  the  marine 

•  Under  the  minlatry  of  pablie  Inatrnctioii,  Biu^  is  di- 
Tided  Into  eleTen  edacatlonal  di>tricta,  ewdi  piolded  om  ^ 
a  cnntor.    The  nine  nnlversitte*,  in  18i8t  wei«  attended  br 
<,SBO  stadents.    In  1876  them  were  M,4B6  phmuy  arbooto, 
with  1,019,488  pupils ;  in  1877  tiiere  Kere  alxty-dgbt  noi^ 
mol  schools,  with  4,0(0  papils;  while  the  variooa  ■eonndjuT 
eatablistimenu— lycennw,  gymnaslama,  district  achooh,  etc 
— Iiad  88.400  papils.    In  the  badget  for  the  jrear  188!,  a  anm 
of  18,080,807  roDbles  was  set  down  for  poblic  edncslim.  - 
The  mass  of  the  popalatlon  of   Russia  is  aa  yet  without 
edacstion.    In  1800  only  two  oat  of  every  hundred  reeruita 
levied  for  tlie  amy  were  able  to  read  and  write,  but  the 
proportion  had  lately  increased  in  1870,  when  elevm  oat 
of  every  hundred  were  fonnd  to  be  poaaeeeed  of  these  ele- 
menta  of  knowledge.    In  the  grand  duchy  of  KInlaad,  whidi 
lias  a  system  of  public  Itiatmctlon  separate  fion  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  empiic,  education  is  all  bnt  unlvenal,  the 
whole  of  the  Inhabiunta  being  able  at  leaat  to  read,  If  not  to 
write.    The  empire,  Finlaitd  excepted,  is  divided,  u  abon 
stated,  into  edncational  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  aninba' 
of  lyceuma,  at  which  the  young  men  intended  to  lU  dvil 
offices  are  mostly  instructed,   besides    gynmasionu,  lugh 
schools  and  elementary  achoola,  varying  aeccfdnig  to  area 
and  population.    The  eleven  dlsoicts  are  tliaae  of  St  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kief,  OdijaM.  Wilna. 
Warsaw,  Caneaaus  and  Orenburg.  —  F.  If . 
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the  young  men  best  fitted  for  that  service  are 
chosen.    In  the  land  army  the  term  of  serrice  is 
fifteen  years,  six  in  active  service  and  nine  in  the 
reserve.     In  the  marine  the  term  is  ten  years, 
seven  of  active  service,  and  three  in  the  reserve. 
In  war  time  all  the  men  remain  in  active  service 
as  loDg  as  the  needs  of  the  state  demand  it. 
The  soldiers  and  marines  can  be  sent  into  the  re- 
serve before  their  term  of  active  service  expires. 
The  men  of  the  reserve  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws,  and  enjoy  the  rights  peculiar  to  their  station. 
When  they  are  called  into  active  service,  in  case 
of  war,  their  families  are  supported  by  Ihe  city  or 
rural  corporations,  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
Soldiers  incapable  of  continuing  in  service  and 
deprived  of  resources,  receive  from  the  treasury 
three  roubles  a  month,  or  are  placed  in  the  hos- 
jHtab.     The  militia  comprises  Uie  men  who  do  not 
form  pert  of  the  standing  army,  but  who  are  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  from  the  age  when  they  are 
liable  to  be  conscripted  up  to  forty  years  com- 
pleted.—  Besides  the  exemptions  for  bodily  defects 
or  for  family  reasons,  reprieves  are  granted  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  two  years,  at  the  most,  for  individuals 
who  personally  manage  their  landed  property  or 
who  direct  the  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ments belonging  to  them,  excepting  dealers  in 
strong  Ilquoni;  3,  from  two  to  seven  years,  to 
pupils  of  various  ecclesiastical,  collegiate  or  artistic 
establishments,  divided  into  five  classes.    More- 
over, the  term  of  active  service  is  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  circamstances,  to  four  years,  three  years, 
and  even  to  six  months,  and  that  of  the  reserve 
to  eleven  years,  in  favor  of  young  men  who  have 
graduated  at  certain  establishments  of  public  in- 
struction.    Members  of  the  Christian  clergy  only 
are  completely  exempt.    Toung  men  who  have 
the  rank  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  of  licentiate  in 
the  veterinary  art  or  in  pharmacy,  or  who  are  pen- 
sioners of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  sent  to  a  foreign 
land,  or  who  are  professors  in  establishments  of 
public  instruction,  are  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
reserve  for  fifteen  years.     There  are  also  certain 
temporary  exemptions  in  the  fleet,  and  reductions 
of  service  from  one  to  two  years  in  certain  cases. — 
Volunteers  are  received  into  the  land  army,  on  their 
proving  :  1,  that  they  are  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age;  2,  that  they  are  minors,  and  that  their 
parents  or  guardians  have  consented  to  their  en- 
listment; 8,  that  they  have  passed  an  examination 
in  the  complete  course  of  studies  in  an  establish- 
ment of  public  instruction,  or  a  special  examina- 
tion determined  by  the  ministers  of  war  and  of 
puUic  instruction.    They  serve  for  three  months, 
if  they  have  passed  the  examination  in  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  class;  for  six  months,  if  in  an 
establishment  of  the  second  class;  and  for  two 
years,  if  they  have  only  passed  the  special  exam- 
ination.    At  the  expiration  of  these  terms  they  are 
allowed,  in  time  of  peace,  if  they  are  not  officers, 
to  remain  in  the  active  service  or  to  pass  into  the 
militia,  where  they  are  kept  for  nine  years.  Yol- 
nnteers  admitted  into  the  guard  or  into  the  cavalry 
must  support  themselves  at  their  own  expense;  in 


the  other  troops  they  are  supported  by  the  state. 
In  the  navy  the  special  examination  is  appropriate 
for  that  service;  volunteers  are  held  for  two  years* 
active  service  and  five  years  in  the  reserve.  —  The 
annual  contingent  is  divided  among  the  provinces 
by  the  minister  of  war;  then  that  of  each  province 
is  divided  among  the  subdivisions  by  a  recruiting 
board.  In  each  district  or  city  a  committee  is 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  lists  of  names,  sub- 
ject to  the  drawing  by  lot,  with  visiting  the  young 
men,  and  deciding  upon  theiradmission  or  exemp- 
tion. The  provincial  assembly  controls  the  opera- 
tions, examines  the  complaints,  and  decides  upon 
or  refers  them  to  superior  authority.  —  The  ukase 
does  not  apply  to  Cossacks  and  the  other  popula- 
tion whose  military  obligations  are  determined 
by  special  provisions.  —  The  regular  army  pre- 
sented, on  a  peace  footing,  Jan.  1, 1872,  an  effective 
force  of  760,000  men,  of  which  28,000  were  offi- 
cers of  all  ranks,  and  732,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  forming  82  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  281  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  782,000 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  were  thus 
divided:  infantry,  572,400;  cavalry,  61,700;  artil- 
lery, 80.500 ;  engineer  corps,  17,400.  To  these 
figures  must  be  added  660,000  men  on  leav^,  who 
could  be  called  for  in  case  of  war.  — The  naval 
forces  were  composed,  in  1870,  of  216  vessels 
of  all  classes,  104  of  which  were  steamships, 
and  22  sailing  vessels,  carrying  1,464  pieces  of 
ordnance.  There  were  eight  iron-clad  frigates, 
three  bomb-protected  batteries,  thirteen  iron-clad 
batteries,  five  ships,  twelve  frigates,  and  fifteen 
corvettes.  The  effective  force  of  the  military 
marine  was  75  admirals,  vice-admirals  and  rear 
admirals,  2,840  officers,  and  20,986  marines  and 
sailors.  There  are  two  adi^relties,  one  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic,  and  one  at 
Nicolalef  for  the  fleet  of  the  Black  sea.  The 
principal  dock  yards  are  in  these  two  cities,  and 
at  Okhta,  Cronstadt,  Kherson  and  Archangel.  A 
great  arsenal  is  established  at  Kolpina,  near  St. 
Petersburg.*  —  VII.  Finance*.  Peter  the  Oreat, 
according  to  historians,  had,  to  meet  all  his  enter- 
prises, a  revenue  of  only  6,000,000  roubles,  with 
tributes  in  kind,  and  the  expenses  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  receipts.  Both  increased  after  his 
reign,  but  the  expenses  chiefly.  Catherine  II.,  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  other  expedients,  had  recourse 
to  a  paper  currency,  which,  in  1817,  amounted 
to  210,000,000  roubles.  To  reduce  it,  recourse 
was  had  to  internal  loans;  then,  this  recourse  not 
being  sufficient,  in  1820,  foreign  loans  were  nego- 

*  The  following  wu  tlie  compoaitlon  of  the  regnlar  Rns- 
slm  army  m  188S  : 
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The  nominal  atrength  of  the  yerions  divisions  of  the  Baaeian 
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tiated.  In  1847,  the  debt  bearing  interest  reached 
the  Bum  of  815,000,000,  with  184,000,000  of  paper 
money  in  circulation;  and  in  1860,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  military  expenses  and  the 
construction  of  the  first  railways,  the  amount  of 
the  debt  was  more  than  doubled.    But  the  em- 


umy,  accoidiDg  to  the  retains  of  the  ministry  of  war,  was 
as  follows  in  1883  : 


Aims. 


1.    Regular  army: 

Inlkntry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Bugineen 

Total 

S.    Imgnlar  amy 
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884,810 


War 
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1,915,700 

94,468 

210,773 

4S,aEe 


2,964,998 


8,510 
149,400 
19,650 


163,560 


9,497,853 


To  this  has  to  be  added  the  staff,  gendarmerie,  militia  (raised 
only  in  time  of  war),  etc.,  which  would  raise  the  war  forces 
to  a  total  of  9,788,805  men.  — By  the  law  of  I>ec.  18,  1878, 
which  came  into  force  Jan.  1,1881,  personal  military  service  is 
declared  obligatory  in  Finland.  The  Finnish  troops  form  nine 
battalions  of  riflemen,  each  with  eighteen  olBcers  and  505 
men,  and  number  In  all  4,883.  —  Amimg  the  irregoiar  troope 
«f  Russia  the  moat  Importantare  the  Cossacks.  The  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks  contains  from  000,000  to  700,000  inhab- 
itants. By  imperial  decree,  dated  April  98, 1876,  every  Cos- 
aack  of  the  Don,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  is  bonnd 
to  render  military  service.  No  substitution  is  allowed,  nor 
payment  of  money  in  1^  of  service.  Exemption  fW>m  mil- 
itary service  is  granted^owever,  at  all  times,  to  the  Chris- 
tian clergy,  and,  in  times  of  peace,  to  physicians  and  veter- 
inary surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  teachers  lu  public  schools. 
The  regular  military  force  consists  of  fifty -four  cavalry  regi- 
ments, each  nambeting  1,014  men,  making  a  total  of  56,876. 
The  number  of  Coeaacks  is  computed  aa  follows  ; 


OOSSACKa 

Heads. 

InMUItMy 
Servloe. 

On  the  Black  sea 

Great  Russian  Oosaacka  on  the  Can- 

-8.8.8.11  .5 
§§§§§   § 

18,000 
18,000 

Don  Oomacks. 

66,000 

Ural  Cossacks 

8,000 

Orenburg  Coesacks.... ........... 

10,000 

9,000 

Total 

875,000 

199,000 

Tbe  military  organization  of  the  Cossacks  is  In  eight  districts, 
called  woUiltot.  Each  woisako  famishes  a  certain  number 
of  regiments,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  tmdergoingeon- 
atant  military  exercise,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  field, 
on  being  summoned,  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  The  two 
larger  districts  are  the  wolssko  of  Kuban,  which  has  the 
privilege  of  f  omiahing  a  squadron  of  picked  men  for  an  im- 
perial escort  in  time  of  wsr,  and  tbe  second  the  wolssko  of 
Terak,  which  furnishes  a  like  escort  in  time  of  peace.  —  The 
Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  men;  neither  serfage  nor  any 
other  dependence  upon  the  land  has  existed  among  them. 
Tbe  entire  territory  belongs  to  the  Cossack  commune,  and 
every  individual  has  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  pastures,  bunting  grounds  and  fisheries. 
The  Cossacks  pay  no  taxes  to  the  govertmient,  but.  In  lieu  of 


peror  brought  about  improremenls  in  tlie 
agement  of  the  finances ;  he  wished  to  hare  t 
regular  budget,  and  for  the  first  time  that  of  186S 
was  given  to  the  public.  This  was,  according  to 
L.  Faucher's  expression,  a  veritable  revolution. 
According  to  the  financial  accounts,  the  ordinary 
receipts  in  the  years  1864  and  1871,  in  roubles, 
were  as  follows  ; 


Direct  taxes i.. 
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85,760,000 
9,680,000 

1S7,800,000 

9,880.000 

4,010,000 

580,000 
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21580.000 
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3.500,000 
7,700,000 
1,980;000 
58,980,000 
88,250,000 
8,450,000 


M.«;D,oai) 

149,780,000 
U.68a.0l» 
8t»l.oaD 
S.480,OI» 

47,an,oo9 

7JHL0n 
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a.790.000 
4.060.000 
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85,010.00 

5,9t0,00» 


The  only  diminution  is  in  connection  with  tbe 
domains  of  the  state,  and  is  a  result  of  the  eman- 


this,  they  are  boimd  to  perform  military  service.    Tli^  sr« 
divided  into  three  classes:  vlx.,  1,  tbe  mJaors,  cr  malaU- 
niye,  up  to  their  sixteenth  year  ;  2,  those  on  actual  serv- 
ice, the  HialiUiye,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  yean,  thae- 
fors  until  their  forty-second  year ;  3,  those  releaaed  from 
service,  the  oMat>nly«,  who  remain  for  five  year^  or  until 
their  forty-seventh  year.  In  the  reserve,  after  which  period 
they  are  regarded  as  wholly  releaaed  from  service  snd  io- 
vallded.     Every  Coesack  is  obliged  to  equip,  clothe  ant 
arm  himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  keep  hlj  borae. 
While  on  service  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country, 
he  receives  rations  of  food  and  provender,  and  a  small 
amount  of  pay.    The  artillery  and  train  are  at  the  charge  of 
the  govenmient.    Instead  of  Imposing  taxes  on  the  Deo 
Cossacks,  the  Russian  govemmrait  pays  them  an  amiaa] 
tribute,  varying  in  peace  and  war,  together  with  gtami  to 
be  distributed  among  the  widows  and  orpham  of  these  who 
have  fallen  In  battix    Besides  the  regular  Coancka,  there 
are,  on  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines,  the  Bashkir  Cos- 
sacks, numbering  some  200,000  men.  —  The  Hnssian  na\T 
(1883)  consists  of  two  great  diviaions,  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic, 
and  that  of  the  Black  sea.    Each  of  these  two  fleets  la  agiii 
subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near  the 
Baltic,  and  two  in  or  near  the  Black  sea.    The  dlvisioiia,  lilx 
the  English,  carry  the  white,  blue  and  red  flag,  an  arrange- 
ment originating  with  the  Dutch,  but  vrlthout  the  rank  o(  tbe 
admlrala  being  connected  with  tbecolor  of  the  flag. —Attba 
end  of  the  year  1880  the  strength  of  the  various  diviaiona  it 
the  Russian  navy  was  returned  officially  aa  follows  :  1,  the 
Baltic  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-sevennm- 
of-war,  comprising  twenty-seven   armordad  ships,  fott;- 
four  unarmored  steamers,  and  sixty-six  transports;  i,  Uie 
Black  sea  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-one  mm-of-mr,  com- 
prising three  armor-clad  ships,  twenty-five  nnarmbred  cteam- 
ers,  and  three  transports;  8,  the  Caspian  sea  fleet,  oonsialiiig 
of  eleven  unarmored  steamers  and  eight  tranqxnts;  4,  the 
Siberian  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  unarmored  steamen  and 
twenty-one  transports.     Tbe  total  comprises  SU  men-of- 
war,  all  steamers,  armed  with  561  gnns,  with  engines  tggit- 
gsUng  188,190  horse  power.— The  iron-clad  fleet  of  vrarrf 
Ruasia,  comprising  tiiirty  ships,  twenty-eight  In  the  Baltic 
and  two  in  the  Black  sea,  was  made  up,  at  the  end  of  18B0,rf 
the  following  claases  of  ships  :  1st  dsss,  three  maalleaa  ta^ 
ret  slilps,  13  and  14  Inch  armor  thickness;  9d  dasa,  nine  ata- 
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cipation  of  the  peasants.  If  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  the  anticipated  deficit  In  receipts  are 
deducted.  Viz.,  42,000,000  for  1864  and  62,000.000 
for  1871,  we  find,  for  the  first  of  these  years,  a 
total  of  804,246,000,  and  for  the  second  a  total  of 
487,966,000.  But  as  the  budget  of  Poland  has  been 
joined  to  that  of  the  empire,  80,000,000  must  be 
added  to  the  first  of  the  two  totals,  and  by  add- 
ing them  we  find  an  increase  in  the  receipts,  of 
153,720,000  roubles,  without  any  increase  in  taxes 
except  upon  liquors.  The  following  table  shows 
the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  years  named,  in 
roubles  : 


PdWc  debt 

Gimnd  b«>d7  or  corps  of  the  itBte.. 

Clagy 

Imperiml  faoaaehoJd....... ....... 

Fardgn  albdn.. 

W«r 

Vtj 

Dnmaliwof  the  emidre.. 

Interior 

Pablic  liwtraction 

liama  of  commnnlcttlon. ........ 

Joatice 

Oeotxal  oontiolof  tbe  empire.... 

The  etnd 

Expenaeaof  Poluid , 

Adminietiation  of  the  Ctucama.. 


B9,ta0,000 
1,«»,000 
6,MO.0aO 
7,750,000 
2,000.000 
119.9BO.O0O 

Sl,<80.000 
S.1SO,000 

».«io.aoo 

6,240.000 

iMaD,ooo 

6.480.000 

sao.ooo 
soo.ooo 


8.610,000 


Ri.aii.ioo 

2,4n(i.i00 

g.Aw.lOO 

lO.'.KM.lOO 

a,4Tii,ioo 

lS9.S-iO.lOO 
tl.lW.iXK) 

9,(ai).ioo 
«,4r/i,ioo 

10,8111,(00 

»«,i»i.(XX) 

10,7i)l).iO0 

J.'.llii.iOO 

iKit.iOO 

l,.il0.iX)0 

6,600,000 


Deducting  the  expenses  of  Poland,  we  have  for 
1864  a  total  of  851,846.000  roubles,  and  for  1871 
a  total  of  498,422.000  roubles,  consequently  an  in- 
crease -which  is  not  the  result  alone  of  the  increase 
in  the  debt  and  the  military  expenses,  but  also  of 
the  improvements  made  in  the  different  services. — 
The  expenditure  of  1864,  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipte,  presents  a  deficit  of  47.000.000;  in  1871  we 
find  10,000,000  deflcit.but  we  shall  see.  further  on. 
that  the  debt  had  increased.  —  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  railways  and  of 
certain  ports,  are  paid  separately  from  a  special 
fimd  raised  by  means  of  loans.  The  budget  of 
1874  was  thus  fixed:  receipts  from  all  sources. 
589,851 ,650  roubles;  expenses.  586. 683, 836  roubles. 
— The  debt  is  divided  into'  the  public  debt  prop- 
erly speaking,  or  consolidated  debt,  the  floating 
debt,  and  the  paper  currency.  The  consolidated 
debt  is  comp(»ed  of  loans  effected  at  different 
periods  since  1798.  at  different  rates  and  under 
different  forms,  some  domestic  and  some  foreign; 
some  to  be  liquidated  or  redeemable  at  a  fixed 
time,  others  at  no  determinate  period;  lastly,  some 
to  reduce  the  paper  currency,  others  to  cover  the 
defidta,  and  others  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  con- 
going  craiaen,  4  to  6  Incli  armor;  8d  elan,  tizteen  Temels  for 
coaat  defenae.  4  to  4^  Incli  annor;  4th  class,  two  cireolar 
mooitors,  11  and  18  inch  armor. —  The  imperial  navy  woa 
commanded,  in  J880.  by  17  admirals.  82  vice-admirals.  81  rear 
admirals,  201  flrst-dass  captains.  98  second-class  captains,  SOS 
captain  Uentenants,  443  lieatenants.  and  129  midshipmen  of 
tiM  fpecial  corps  attached  to  the  navy.  The  navigation  de- 
taclmient  contained,  at  the  same  date,  five  generals  and  806 
stail  offloers;  the  naval  artillery,  fonr  generals  and  197  staff 
oOcera;  and  tbe  naval  engineers,  six  generals  and  139  staff 
cOcera.— F.  M. 


struction  of  railways  or  of  advances  for  the  re- 
demption of  serfs.  In  1863.  this  debt  amounted 
to  759,000,000  roubles,  and,  Jan.  1,  1872,  to 
966,000,000.  It  had,  therefore,  increased  207.- 
000,000.  Moreover,  the  debt  of  Poland  having 
been  charged  to  the  treasury,  in  1869.  and  this 
debt  amounting  to  92.000.000  in  1872,  the  debt  of 
Russia  was  therefore  increased  to  1.058,000.000. 
The  floating  debt  is  composed  of  treasury  bonds, 
of  fifty  roubles  each.  It  amounted,  in  1868,  to 
189,000,000  roubles;  from  1866  to  1872  it  remained 
fixed  at  216,000.000.  The  paper  currency  con- 
sists of  credit  notes  put  into  forced  circulation  by 
the  bank  of  Russia.  They  do  not  bear  interest, 
and  are  not  guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve,  like 
the  other  credit  notes  issued  by  the  game  bank  for 
iU  own  operations.  In  1863.  after  118.000.000  rou- 
bles had  been  retired  from  circulation  or  burned, 
there  remained  643,000.000.  In  1872  there  were 
724,000.000.  and  adding  the  notes  Issued  to  replace 
those  of  the  former  institutions  of  credit  to  which 
the  bemk  of  Russia  succeeded  in  1860,  the  circu- 
lation  amounted  to  959.000,000.  As  to  the  debt 
arising  from  tbe  redemption  of  the  serfs,  the 
advances  made  by  the  treasury  amounted,  from 
1861  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  the  sum  of  559,981,289 
roubles,  out  of  which  251,500,000  were  retained 
for  tbe  mortgage  debts  of  the  former  own- 
ers.*—  VIII.  Means  of  Oammuniealum.  When 
Peter  the  Great  tried  to  remedy  the  enormous 
greatness  of  the  distances  which  separated  and 
still  separate  the  groups  of  habitations,  it  was  by 
means  of  interior  waters,  seas,  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers  that  he  undertook  to  create  means  of  com- 
munication. He  commenced  the  junction  of  the 
Volga  with  the  basin  of  the  Neva  and  that  of  the 
Dwina  of  the  north,  by  a  system  of  navigation 
which  waa  continued  by  his  successors ;  and  Is 

*  The  pnblie  revenue  of  the  empire  Is  derived  to  the  extent 
of  tvo-ttiiids  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  wMle  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  ezpendltnre  is  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  interest  on  the  pnbUe  debt  There  are  annual  budget 
estimates  pnblished  by  the  government,  and  also,  since  1866. 
accounts  of  tbe  actoal  receipts  and  disbursements  of  tbe 
state.  wUch.  entolng  into  minute  details,  can  not  1>e  Issned 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  yean.  —  The  followtng 
table  gives  the  total  actnal  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
imperial  government,  in  roubles,  for  each  of  the  years  1875- 
81: 


TXAB8. 

Havsnue. 

KxpeDdltore. 

187B 

882,806,200 
684.791,290 
587,784,596 
8215,972. 7S5 
661,964,192 
661,016,e8ii 
651.754,009 

520,050,426 

1878 

534,706,120 

1W7 

687,776,074 

1878 

600.510.612 

1879       

641,924.957 

1880 

694,505,318 

1881 

762.808,637 

Tbe  expenditure  1878-81  is  exclusive  of  the  large  expenses  in- 
curred during  tbe  war  with  Turkey,  which  in  1876  amounted 
to  about  51,000,000  roubles,  in  1877  to  over  429,000,000.  in 
1878  to  406,000,000,  in  1879  to  128,000,000,  and  in  1880  to  abont 
59,000,000.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  actual  value  of  the  rouble  has  only  been 
about  two  English  shillings.  —  The  fallowing  table  shows  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  and  the  chief  branchea  of  ex- 
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compofied  to-day  of  three  branches,  measuring, 
altogether,  8,460  kilometres,  553  of  which  are  of  , 
canal.  This  system  unites  the  Caspian  sea  with 
the  Baltic  and  the  White  sea.  In  the  west  the 
Baltic  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  Black 
sea  by  three  lines  of  navigation,  composed,  one 

pendltnre  of  the  government  In  loablea,  accordhig  to  the 
budget  eithnates  for  1882  : 

Soureet  of  Btrmau. 

1.  Oidinaiy  lerenae : 

Direct  taxes 128,2Bl,'n)0 

Indirect  taxes 120.687,940 

Hint,  mines,  poet  and  telegraphs 26,186,1)28 

State  domains 42,S(S,M7 

MlecellaneooB  receipts 49,168,117 

Bevenaeof  Transcaucasia 9,834,648 

Total  ordinary  revenue 666,717,870 

2.  "Rectfttesd'ordre" 22,166,068 

S.    Extraordinary  ivceipts 86,121.674 

Total  rercnne 782,004,612 

Branclui  qf  SxpemlUim. 

1.  Oidlnarsr  expenditure  : 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  national  debt...  191,776,287 

Imperial  chancery 1,660,280 

UcIt  synod 10,300,800 

Ministry  of  the  imperial  house 8,964,000 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 8,686.185 

Ministry  of  war   18«.'1TO.I)42 

Ministry  of  the  navy Xr,r,ii7,7!ll 

Ministry  of  flnance 78.4:i  i  177 

Ministryoftbe  imperial  domaina l'J,^4.H8i 

Ministryof  the  Interior 65, 1 JU.. 148 

MmisCty  of  public  instruction 18,0r)(>.rte7 

Ministry  of  public  worlu  and  railways liS.OT'J.'JOB 

Ministry  of  Justice 14.T80,>)6« 

Department  of  general  control S,:WT.'J2B 

Civil admlnlstnulon  of  the  Traoscaucaioa 7.3.';2.'J91 

"Various iWl.jas 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 668,695,161 

2.  Anticipated  deflolts  In  receipts 8,600,000 

8.    "  D^penses  d'ordre" 22,166,068 

4.    Bxtraordinaiy  expenses 72,744,298 

Total  expenditure 762,004,612 

It  Is  expected  that  the  actual  revenue  will  show  a  deficit  of 
4,600,000  roobles.  The  budget  estimates  for  1888  balance  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  at  778,S05,4-J8  roubles,  or  £111,216.- 
060.  — In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1882,  the  total 
amount,  in  roubles,  required  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  slnltlng  f  nnd,  was  divided  as  follows  : 

Foreign  loans : 

Terminable 28,481,601 

INsrpetual 28,486172 

Internal  terminable  loans : 

Debt  to  sundry  departments 128,897 

4  per  cent,  bank  bills  (metallic) 4,600,000 

6per  cent,  bank  bills lS.4fi0,n00 

First  snd  second  lottery  loans. 18.286,000 

First  and  second  oriental  loans 44,000,000 

Treasury  bills 9..m,200 

Polish  oblieations 1,800,000 

Debt  on  Polish  "Fenllles  de  liquidation" 8,184.123 

Internal  perpetual  loans 10,117,046 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  consolidated  bills 

Issued  for  construction  of  railways,  etc 61,094.706 

Total ll)8,7T6,ii87 

— The  finances  of  Kussia,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the 
-century,  exhibit  large  annual  deficits  caused  partly  by  an 
enormous  expenditure  for  war.  and  partly  by  the  construction 
-of  reproductive  works,  such  ss  railways.  But  the  war  ex- 
penditure was  by  far  the  greatest  caus:  of  the  difijits. — Ac- 
cording to  olBcial  returns,  issued  in  1881,  the  total  waroutlay 
incurred  by  Russia  during  the  four  years  1876  to  1880,  amount- 
«d  to  1,076,896,663  roubles,  or  £153.628,093. —  To  cover  a 
aeries  of  annual  deficit*,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure 
the  capital  for  the  construction  of  a  net-work  of  railways 
throns^ont  the  empire,  a  number  of  foreign  loans  were 
raised  during  the  thirty-two  years  from  1850  to  1882.    The 


of  the  western  Dwina,  and  the  canals  of  the  Be- 
resina  and  the  Dnieper;  the  second  of  the  Cham, 
a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  and  of  the  Pripet,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dnieper;  the  third,  of  the  Vistula, 
the  B6ug  and  the  Pripet.  The  south  does  not  fare 
so  well,  the  Caspian  sea  has  no  direct  communi- 

moet  important  of  them  were,  first,  a  loan  of  £6,500,000.  is- 
sued In  1860,  to  meet  the  expenditore  for  tbe  railwsy  ftm 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow;  secondly,  a  loan  of  £12.000.00(1, 
Issued  In  1869;  thirdly,  a  loan  of  £8^)0,000,  taaued  in  IM); 
and  fourthly,  a  loan  of  £15,000,000,  Imued  in  1862,  the  Istur 
three  contracted  partly  for  the  coveting  of  financial  defidti 
and  partly  for  the  construction  of  railways.  The  snbseqacnt 
foreign  loans  were:  one  for  £2,600,000,  Issued  in  180.  sad 
two  for  £6,000.000  each  issued  respectively  in  1864  snd  1866 
The  next  was  a  foreign  loan  of  £15,000,000,  brought  out  in 
September,  1872,  and  tbe  second  raised  in  December,  IfHi. 
The  following  table  gives  the  year  of  issue,  nominal  c^ittal, 
interest  per  cent.,  and  price  of  lasne,  of  tbe  foreign  losns  of 
Bussia,  fifteen  In  numbei^lncluding  early  liabilities  dattaig 
back  to  1822— contracted  up  to  1882 : 


YEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

Homlnal  Capital. 

Interest. 

Prtrao( 

Im 

IHH 

X 

6,400,000     . 

6,500,000 
12.000,010 

8,000,000 
16,000,000 

2,600,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 
2M  10,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,006.000 

1,480000      ^ 
1&000.000 
16,000.000 
24.000.000 

8,900,000 

Percent. 
5 

? 
M 

6 
8 
B 

4 
4 
B 
S 
S 
6 

S! 

n 

4 
S 

iT.toa. 

1860 

n 

1860 

68 

1880   

91 

1862 

M 

1868 

1864 

65 

m 

1866 

ei 

1867-9 

61-3 

1870 . 

(0 

18n 

1878 

81 

en 

1878 

'.0 

1874 

Sk 

1875 

1877 

65 

1880 

n 

1882 

a 

Total. 

202,900,000 

Not  included  In  the  above  list  are  several  loans  for  railwiyt. 
guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government  Tbe  earlier  of  ike 
foreign  loana  of  Russia  have  become  largely  rednced  it  ptn- 
ent,  through  the  operation  of  sinking  fuiida.  Of  the  1^ 
loan,  issued  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  more  than  one-half  had 
been  repaid  at  the  end  of  1876;  of  the  1860  loan,  cootisctcd 
for  by  Baring  Brothers,  the  ontstandtng  sam  was  £i,KO,a>l); 
of  the  1869  loan.  Issued  by  Thomson,  Booar  A  Ca,  ibc 
amount  was  £5,100,000 ;  and  of  the  1860  loan,  Issued  b.r  Si- 
ring Brothers,  it  waa  £6,600,000  at  the  same  date.  B^t  Ike 
repayments  of  the  subsequent  loans,  thioogb  sinking  (nndi, 
were  comparatlvelysmall.— The  entire  public  debt  of  Rami, 
interior  and  foreign,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,450,0)0.000 
roubles,  or  £850,000,000,  on  Sept.  1,  iSn.  the  total  lndiidiii« 
an  internal  loan  of  210,000,000  roubles,  or  £80,000.000,  isnrd 
in  1877,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  ajsiDSt 
Turkey,  and  another  internal  loan,  called  "  the  seeood  eaM- 
em  loan  "  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000  roubles, or  £42.857.141. 
Issned  in  August,  1878.  On  Jan.  1, 1880,  the  total  debt  hid 
increased  to  4,480,812,099  roubles,  or £640,1 16^099. -Indndrd 
In  the  debt  here  enumerated  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  paper 
money,  with  forced  currency.  According  to  offldal  rvportt, 
the  total  amount  of  bank  notes  In  circulation  on  Jan.  1. 1^ 
was  797,313,480  roubles,  or  £118,901,025.  There  were  nnr  is- 
sues of  p.iper  money  to  a  very  large  amount  during  the  year* 
1876-9.  The  total  debt  represented  by  paper  money  of  ffflod 
currency,  was  estimated  at  1.500,000.000  rooUes,  or  upnnl 
of  £210,000,000.  In  January,  1880.  —  The  destmetiou  of  pulilic 
crcilit,  through  an  unlimited  Issue  of  paper  money,  is. » re- 
marked above,  of  old  standing.  In  the  reign  of  ttiherine 
II.,  the  first  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  was  made  to  cover  ike 
annual  deficits  by  a  very  liberal  snpply  of  paper  roables  tke 
Bum  total  of  which  at  the  death  of  the  empress,  ITH,  anxMBled 
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«*t]oB  wttb  the  Black  sea,  and  the  basin  of  the 
«ea  of  Azof  is  entirely  isolated.  There  are  in  all 
^,837  kilometres  of  natural  navigable  lines,  con- 
nected by  1,381  kilometres  of  canals.  There  are 
navigation  and  steam-towage  companies  upon  the 
■Volga,  the  Neva,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Vistula.  But 
the  rivers  are  only  open  usually  six  montlis  in  the 
year  in  the  north,  and  eight  to  nine  months  in  the 
south,  and  the  cold  closes  the  canals  even  longer. 
The  transports  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  a  quarter  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  value  declared;  this  tax  is  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  navigation  worlu. 
According  to  the  official  VremenTiik  of  1886,  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  carried  by  water  in  that 
year  were : 

Floods 

Boin  of  the  Volga 170,2B8,76B 

BMln  of  the  Neva 14S,7S0,ijaB 

Buin  of  the  Dnieper 10,aM,041 

Buin  of  the  Danm 8isS7,7S4 

Buta  of  the  Swlna 6,SI»,88» 

BMis  of  the  Klemen ^748,^^0 

Toul aiS,8)8,0M 

—Highuiay*.  The  roads  practicable  in  all  seasons 
dale  only  from  1816.  They  were  in  1867,  in  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  only  8,416  kilometres  in  length. 
The  post  roads  had,  in  1874,  an  extent  of  94,000 
kilometres.  Transportation  is  possible  on  wheels 
during  four  months  of  the  summer,  and  on  run- 
ners over  the  snow  during  four  montlis  of  the 
winter.  There  are  not  more  than  200  days  in  the 
year  when  communication  is  easy;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  roads  are  insufficient,  horses,  cattle  and 
fodder  are  procurable  at  a  small  price,  so  that  grain 
and  the  products  of  the  mines  are  carried  consid- 
erable distances  for  a  less  price  than  that  of  trans- 
portation in  more  favored  climates.  The  principal 
highways  are  those  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Chi- 
nese frontier,  by  way  of  Irkoutsk  (6,616  kilome- 
tres), from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Prussian  frontier, 
via  Warsaw  (1,178  kilometres)  and  via  Tilsit  (816 
kilometres),  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo  (618 
kilometres). —  Sailicayg.  The  first  was  that  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Tsarskoo-S^lo,  which  is  only 

to  SCD.OOO.OOO.  Dnring  the  snlwcqiieiit  wan  with  Fnmce  and 
Tiirxc;.  new  eminlona  of  paper  followed,  with  the  conse- 
qncDce  that  In  18IS  the  notes  had  fallen  to  418,  that  la,  one 
rilTcr  routtle  was  worth  four  ronblea  eighteen  kopecka  In  pa- 
p  r.  Qreal  tfforta  were  now  made  by  the  government  to 
Impmre  thia  at  ite  of  things,  by  withdrawing  a  porUon  of  the 
paper  ffom  eireulalion.  After  ten  yeara  of  Improved  llnan- 
«ial  management,  there  remained,  however,  atlll  800,000,000 
of  notfa,  circulating  at  the  rate  of  three  paper  roublea  to  one 
ailvermnble.  As  a  final  remedy,  the  imperlul  government 
withdrew,  1.1  ISlS,  the  whole  of  the  old  paper  money,  intro- 
dndng,  in  i  a  atead,  a  new  form  of  bank  notea,  with  forced 
tamarj.  By  three  and  other  means,  particularly  the  estub- 
HAmrnt,  in  18SS,  cf  a  atate  bank,  the  bank  of  Rnssia,  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  nominal  value  of 
the  paper  money  was  considerably  raised,  with  a  prospect  of 
the  nauniption  of  specie  payments  in  the  course  of  a  num- 
ber of  years.  —  The  grand  duchy  of  Finland  had  a  r«ve- 
nneof  K,gS0,T14  marca,  or  £1,292,828,  and  an  expenditure  of 
SMSl,146  marca,  or  £1,406,245,  In  1882.  Its  total  debt  on 
ian.  1. 1882,  amounted  to  61,422,8eB  maics,  or  £S,4ae,M4.  In 
December,  1882,  Finland  eonttacted  an  additional  loan  of 
£810,000  at  4  per  cent.,  for  forty-two  years.  The  special 
bndgets  of  Poland  ceaacd  in  1887,  on  the  final  locorpoiatlou 
o(  the  kingdom  with  Roasia. —F.  M. 


tweiity-six  kilometres  long;  it  was  bnilt  by  the  state 
and  finished  in  1835.  The  state  commenced  in  1843 
the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  648 
kilometres  long,and  opened  it  in  1851.  Since  1856, 
the  undertakings  of  new  lines  have  been  granted 
to  private  individuals,and  in  1858  the  state  gave  up 
the  management  of  those  under  ita  control.  The 
railroads  in  nmning  order  Jan.  1, 1872,  represent- 
ed a  total  length  of  14,008  kilometres;  the  lines  in 
course  of  construction  Iiad  1,454  kilometres.  (See 
note  at  the  end  of  IX.)  — IX.  Be»oureet. —  Agrieul- 
lure.  Russia,  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view, 
has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  hec- 
tares in  arable  lands  and  meadows,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  millions  in  forests,  fifty-seven 
millions  in  steppes  which  can  be  utilized  as  pas- 
turage, and  eighty  millions  in  non-productive 
lands.  Of  the  first  one  himdred  and  seventy-five 
nmiions,  ninety-eight,  situated  between  the  flfty- 
flrst  and  fifty -fourth  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
west,  and  between  the  fifty -seventh  and  fifty -fourth 
to  the  east,  constitute  the  region  called  the  region 
of  the  black  earth,  and  which  is  especially  pro- 
ductive. In  Finland  the  extent  devoted  to  rural 
economy  is  estimated  at  thirty-one  millions  of 
hectares,  and  in  Poland  at  ten  and  a  half  millions. 
—  The  progress  of  agriculture  is  trammeled  by 
various  unfavorable  circumstances:  the  lack  of 
capital,  the  lack  of  hands,  absenteeism,  and,  above 
all,  communism  applied  to  the  lands.  Lalxir,  be- 
sides, because  of  the  climate,  is  suspended  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  extremely  hurried 
during  four  others;  which  greatly  restricts  culti- 
vation. Serfdom  has  disappeared,  but  ignorance 
and  carelessness  continue.  A  very  great  number 
of  proprietors,  whose  property  was  weighed  down 
with  mortgages,  found  themselves  greatly  impov- 
erished when  the  eonea  failed  them.  The  lalx>r- 
ers,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  employ  and  pay, 
have  shown,  it  is  said,  in  general,  little  zeal  and 
even  little  good  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
engagements.  Moreover,  they  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  which  less  rude  methods  demanded. 
Some  proprietors  have  tried  to  farm  out  their 
lands,  but  good  farmers  are  only  found  in  the 
southwest.  The  proprietors  are  contented,  under 
these  circumstances,  with  small  rents  on  long 
leases,  and  the  rent  is  double  for  leases  by  the 
year.  In  a  great  part  of  the  empire  the  proprie- 
tors have  been  compelled  to  divide  up  their  estates 
and  lease  them  by  the  year  in  small  lots ;  culti- 
vation has  not  been  improved  thereby.  Another 
system  consists  in  having  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract with  the  implements  of  the  cultivator;  some- 
times the  seeds  are  furnished  by  the  proprietor, 
sometimes  by  the  cultivator,  and  the  latter  is  paid 
either  in  money,  or  by  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land. 
Finally,  in  the  south  the  metayer  system  exists. — 
Live-stock  does  not  receive  the  care  necessary  to 
insure  its  increase  and  improvement.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  development  of  artificial  prai- 
ries. Manure  is  not  much  used,  and  the  low  price 
of  meat  on  the  premises  does  not  encourage  pro- 
duction.   Hence  cattle,  in  the  twenty  years  from 
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1861  to  1871,  increased  only  by  640,000  head,  of 
ordinary  quality  The  increase  is  larger  among 
sheep  and  hogs;  but  horses  have  diminished  from 
16,155,000  to  15,540,000.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
ests belong  to  the  crown.  Those  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals had  already  suffered  much  by  bad  man- 
agement, when  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  ne- 
cessitated considerable  clearing.  A  great  number 
of  proprietors  were  forced  to  sell  wood  to  procure 
the  means  they  needed;  taxes,  besides,  are  often 
very  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  revenue,  and 
it  is  difScult  to  prevent  theft  and  incendiarism. 
The  consumption  of  wood  is  enormous;  the  an- 
nual exploitation  of  it  is  estimated  at  135,000,000 
roubles. — Induttry.  For  the  seven  or  eight  months 
during  which  work  in  the  field  is  suspended,  the 
peasants  carry  on  various  industries  in  their  vil- 
lages ;  such  as,  weaving  of  cloth,  oO  pressing, 
wood  work,  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turpentine 
and  potash,  the  making  of  mats,  drying  and  saltfng 
of  fish,  preparation  of  glue  and  caviar,  tanning, 
horse-hair  work,  charcoal  burning,  basket  work, 
working  of  quarries,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  stuffs.  The  sheep-skin  pelisses  give  occu- 
pation to  entire  villages.  In  one  place,  furniture  is 
made;  in  another,  pictures  are  painted;  in  a  third, 
boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured.  Some  families 
do  filigree  work;  thousands  of  hands  make  lace. 
One  village  is  devoted  to  iron  foundries;  another 
to  locksmiths'  work  or  cutlery.  There  are  turn- 
ers, fullers,  and  boat  and  raft  makers.  — The  gold 
mines  have  been  worked  since  1814  The  prod- 
uct amounted  to  22,000  kilogrammes  in  1841, 
and  since  then  it  has  varied  from  23,000  to  24,000 
kilogrammes.  The  iron  mines  are  abundant ;  but 
the  working  of  them  is  difficult,  because  of  their 
distance  from  inhabited  places  and  the  lack  of 
means  of  communication.  The  yield  of  the  cop- 
per mines  is  estimated  at  51,000  metric  quintals. 
There  are  four  coal  basins  in  course  of  exploita- 
tion ;  the  product  has  considerably  increased  of  late ; 
it  amounted,  in  1871,  to  880,000  tons.  The  salt 
mines,  the  salt  marshes  and  the  salt  works  give 
4,637,000  metric  quintals.  Many  of  the  provinces, 
biecause  of  the  distances,  are  obliged  to  procure 
their  provisions  from  abroad.  There  are  numer- 
ous naphtha  and  petroleum  wells,  whose  prod- 
uct (1874)  is  100,000  metric  quhitals.  —  Of  all  the 
industries,  the  most  lucrative  is  that  of  spirits; 
the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  800,000,000  rou- 
bles. According  to  an  abstract  prepared  in  1868, 
the  consumption  in  Russia  in  Europe  was  then 
I  more  than  107,000,000  hectolitres,  and  it  has  in- 
creased since  that  time.  —  The  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar  has  diminished ;  the  number  of 
sugar  factories  was  427  in  1860,  but  fell,  in  1872, 
to  233:  Honey  is  preferred  in  consumption,  hence 
apiculture  has  greatly  increased.  —  The  cotton 
factories  had,  in  1867,  1,600,000  spindles,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  worked  day  and  night. 
They  used  46,000,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  and 
spun  only  to  Ko.  SO.  The  weaving  employs  12,000 
looms,  run  by  machinery,  and  seven  or  eight  times 
as  many  nm  by  hand.    Red  and  blue  calicoes  of 


good  quality  are  manufactured.     The  s{riimiiig 
and  weaving  of  flax  and  hemp  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption,  especially  of   the  upper 
classes.    At  Moscow  are  manufactured  rich  silk 
stuffs,  worked  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  for  priests' vestments.  Tbewhiteembroido'- 
ies  of  the  Caucasus  are  highly  praised.    Tinning 
remains  backward,  but  Morocco  leather  manufact- 
ure is  renowned.    Nijni-Novgorod  manufactures 
beautiful  cutlery  of  'excellent  steel  from  the  mines 
of  the  Oural.    The  Jewelry  and  gold  and  silver 
work  are  of  the  liest,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. —  Commerce.     The  domestic  commerce  of 
Russia  is  five  or  six  times  greater  than  its  foreign 
commerce.    The  two  principal  commercial  scata 
are  Moscow  and  Warsaw.    After  these  two  citie» 
come  those  in  which  fairs  are  held,  notably  Nijnt 
Novgorod,  the  principal  one,  in  which  the  mer- 
chandise Bold  amounted  to  128,000,000  roubles^ 
M.  Schnitzler  estimates  the  whole  of  the  domes- 
tic commerce  at  6,000,000,000  francs.    The  mer- 
chants are  divided  into  throe  classes:  1,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  guilds;  2,  the  persons  engaged  in 
industry  with  certificates  or  licenses;  8,  the  trades- 
men of  the  villages.    The  members  of  the  fint 
guild  must  have  a  capital  of   15,000  roubles  at 
least;  the  declaration  which  they  make  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
credit  which  the  banks  open  to  them.    They  can 
carry  on  wholesale  commerce,  banking,  insurance 
business,  and  equip  merchant  vessels.    The  same 
rights  are  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  sec- 
ond guild,  except  that  they  can  not  obtain  from 
abroad  merchandise  worth  more  than  90,000  roa- 
bles,  nor  carry  on  banking  or  insurance  buaneas. 
Their  capital  must  be  at  least  6,000  roubles.   Those 
of  the  third  guild  must  have  a  capital  of  2,400 
roubles  at  least ;  they  can  carry  on  retail  com- 
merce, keep  inns,  ai^  have  transport  boats  and 
weaving  looms.     Failure,  with  aggravating  cii^ 
cumstances,  involves  expulsion.    The  total  of  the 
members  of  the  three  guilds  was  200,760  in  1874, 
and  their  capital  was  estimated  at  2,4OO,000,00(^ 
francs,  —  The  certificates  or  licenses  issued  anna- 
ally,  to  the  number  of  about  190,000,  give  those 
who  obtain  them  the  right  to  carry  on  small  in- 
dustries or  conmterce  on  a  very  small  scale.    In 
the  villages  the  peasants  may,  without  paying  any 
tax,  sell  objects  of  customary  consumption.— 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  commeidal 
movement  in  the  years  mentioned,  in  roubles : 
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Russia  in  Asia  is  included  in  these  results  forsto- 
Ul  movement  of  28,880,000  roubles  in  1870,  and  of 
24,880,000  in  1871.  —Considering  the  movemeal 
of  precious  metals,  since  1861,  by  itself,  we  find,  at 
that  time,  an  importation  of  seven  millions,  which 
fell  off  gradually  to  two  in  1866,  rose  to  tbirtj- 
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tbfree  miUionR  in  1807,  and  to  thirty-nine  in  1868; 
then  diminiBhed  again  to  two  millions  in  1869  and 
1870,  and  rose  to  seven  in  1871.  The  exportation, 
which  was  fifteen  millions  in  1861,  rose  to  thirty- 
seven  in  1862  and  to  sixty-seven  in  1868;  tlien  it 
fell  to  fourteen  in  1867,  and  to  five  in  1868,  to  rise 
again  to  fifteen  in  1860  and  to  seventeen  in  1871. 
—  The  maritime  commerce  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  land  commerce.  From  1868  to  1867  it 
amounted,  without  Finland,  to  an  average  of 
266.000,000  roubles  in  Europe,  and  to  11,000,000 
in  Asia.  There  were,  in  1869,  2,582  sailing  ves- 
sels and  114  steamships;  758  sea-going  ships  and 
1,868  coasting  vessels.  —  The  principal  article  of 
exportation  consists  of  cereals.  This  trade  com- 
menced to  he  developed  in  1817;  it  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuations;  sometimes  grain  forms  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  exports,  and  sometimes  only  6 
per  cent  In  1889  the  greatest  quantity  was 
exported;  it  represented  882,000,000  roubles. 
The  ten  years  previous  to  1867  gave  an  aver- 
age of  68,000,000.  In  1870  the  exportation  was 
168,000,000,  and  188,000,000  in  1871.  Next 
comes  flax,  49,000,000  roubles  in  1871;  Unseed, 
28.000,000;  wool,  7,000,000;  tallow,  which  de- 
creased from  12,000,000  before  1867  to  4,600,000 
in  1871 ;  wood,  wliich  increase  from  6,500,000 
before  1867,  to  14,000,000  in  1871;  hemp,  12,000,- 
000;  hQga-  brisUes,  9,000,000;  hides,  2,000,000;  Uve 


stock,  6,000,000;  unmanufactured  metals,  1,800,- 
000  in  1870  and  1,200,000  in  1871 ;  oleaginous 
seeds,  8,400,000.  —  The  principal  article  of  im- 
portation is  raw  cotton.    Before  1867  the  average 
of  ten  years  was  18,000,000  roubles;  in  1870,  81, 
000,000  was  imported,  and  in  1871,  48,000,000. 
Unmanufactured  metals  also  increased  from  4,600, 
000  roubles  before  1867,  to  17,000,000  &  1868,  80, 
000,000  in  1870,  and  81,000,000  in  1871.    Machin. 
ery,  from  an  average  of  8,000,000  before  1868, 
rose  to  25,000,000  in  1870.    An  increase  has  also 
taken  place  in  th^  following:  metal  works,  18, 
000,000  in  1871;  tea,  20,000,000;  paints,  16,000,000 
oils,  12,000,000;  wines  and  liquors,  11,000,000, 
(three-fourths  coming  from  France) ;   wool,  18, 
000,000;   woolen  fabrics,  10,000,000;   fruits,  8, 
000,000;  spun  cotton,  8,000,000;  coffee,  chemical 
products,  plants  and  seeds,  6,000,000;  silk  textile 
fabrics,  5,000,000;  fish,  4,000,000.  —The  different 
countries  participated  (1874)  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Russia  in  the  following  proportions: 
Great  Britain,  160,000,000  roubles  in  1866,  269,- 
000,000  in  1871;  Prussia,  98,000,000  in  1866,  208,- 
000,000  in  1871;  France,  46,000,000  in  1871;  Aus- 
tria,  80,000,000;  Hanseatic  cities,  22,000,000;  Tur- 
key, 21,000,000;  The  Netherlands,   20,000,000; 
Italy,  18,000,000;  the  United  States,  17,000,000; 
Belgium,  14,000,000;  China,  10,000,000.*     (See 
NmnjBii,  CtaaBKTAL  Qxnanoii.)     L.  Sioth. 
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aAIinr<«niONISM.    (See  BociAUBif.)      ' 

8ALAST  6BAB  (iir  U.  S.  Histobt),  the  pop- 
oltf  name  for  the  general  increase  of  federal  Bin- 
aries in  1878. —The  constitution  provides  that 
"  the  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States";  that  the  president  "  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
sad  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any 
other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them";  and  that  the  judges  of  all  federal  courts 
"shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
s  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  ofSce."  The  act  of 
March  8, 1878,  provided  that,  on  and  after  March 
4, 1878  (the  beginning  of  President  Giant's  second 
term),  the  sala^  of  the  president  should  be  $50,000 
»  year,  of  the  chief  justice  |10,500,  of  the  vice- 
president,  cabinet  officers,  associate  justices,  and 
speaker  of  the  house,  |10,000,  and  of  senators, 
rqntBaitatives  and  delegates  in  congress,  $7,500; 
ud  ttiat  the  salaries  of  employes  of  both  houses 
•hould  be  increased  in  various  proportions.  The 
■alaries  named  had  previously  been  as  follows : 
Praildent,  $96,000 ;  chief  justice,  $8,500 ;  other 
168  VOL.  ni.  —  48 


officers,  $8,000;  and  leiutton,  representatives  and 
del^iates,  $6,000.  Although  the  actwas  in  other 
respects  to  go  into  force  "  on  and  after  March  4, 
1878,"  the  members  of  the  congress  which  passed 
it  were  to  be  included  in  the  increased  salary,  so 
that  the  act,  as  to  them,  was  retroactive  for  the 

*  The  oommerce  of  Biuaia  with  fatdgn  ooontilei  to  oS- 
dally  divided  into  tnde  with  Bnrope,  and  timde  with  Aria: 
the  fonner  being  mbdlvided  into  trade  through  the  Baltic 
porta,  through  the  White  na  porta,  throngh  tlie  eonthem 
porta,  and  over  the  European  land  frootler.  The  immense 
extent  of  the  empire,  and  Ita  erer-changing  llmita  eaatward, 
make  it  dUBcnlt  to  obtain  exact  letotna  of  the  aggregate 
amoant  of  ita  foreign  commerce,  whiob  must  be  partlj  eatl- 
mstsd.  According  to  oflleial  atatemeota,  the  total  valne  of 
imports  in  flte  Ave  yeara  1876-80  atcraged,  in  raond  nnmlxn, 
4H,000,(»>  ronblra,  or  £98,000,000,  while  the  valne  of  the  »- 
porta  daring  the  aame  period  averaged  478,000,000  ronbles,  or 
£08,000,000  per  annum.  The  four  principal  articles  of  im- 
port diuing  the  period  were  raw  cotton,  iron  and  other  nn- 
wronght  metala,  tea,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  while  the 
8tiq>le  articles  of  export  were  grain  and  other  agricultural 
prodnee.  —The  two  principal  countries  trading  with  Buaaia 
(1888)  are  Great  Britain  and  Oermany.  Of  the  Imports,  about 
40  percent,  annually  came  from  Oermany,  and  10  per  cent, 
from  Oreat  Britain;  and  of  the  ezportaSS  per  cent  went  to 
Oreat  Britain,  and  SO  per  cent,  to  Oermany,  on  the  average  of 
the  Ave  yean  1878-80. — The  commercial  navy  of  Roaala  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  the  year  VSIt,  of  9,888  sea-going  veaaela, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  9(1,181  ship  last,  or  888,488  tons. 
The  total  comprised  DM)  ships  engaged  In  trading  to  foreign 
countries,  and  1,780  coasting  veawls,  many  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Greeks,  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag.  Kot  included 
in  the  return  were  888  trading  ateamen  on  the  rivers  and  lalies 
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••«  yean  Just  closing.  This  was  the  essence  of 
the  "  salary  grab,"  which  excited  so  much  popular 
indignation  that  many  of  the  members  were  moved 
to  repay  their  increase  to  the  treasury.  The  act 
was  repealed,  as  to  all  except  the  president  and  the 
Justices,  by  act  of  Jan.  20,  1874,  and  salaries  re- 
verted to  the  former  standard.  The  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  the  president  and  justices  was  re- 
tained. —  The  acts  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  congress  have  been  as 
follows :  The  act  of  Sept.  23,  1789,  fixed  the  sal- 
aries of  senators  and  representatives  at  $6  per  day, 

of  tlie  empire,  feiy  nearly  two-thlida  of  tbla  namber  being  on 
the  river  Volga  and  Ita  affluents.  —  The  Internal  commerce  of 
the  empire,  u  well  as  Its  foreign  trade,  haa  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment,  in  recent  years,  of  a  compre- 
hensive net-wwk  of  milways.  ^nie  latest  offldal  retnms  state, 
that  on  Jnly  1, 1860,  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Bns- 
sla  In  Europe,  open  for  traiBc,  amounted  to  21,087  versts,  w 
14,145  English  miles.  At  the  same  date  1,110  miles  more  of 
lines  were  tn  course  of  construction.  The  progress  of  rail- 
way eonstmetlon  in  Russia  Is  shown  sncdnctly  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  length  of  lines  opened  at 
sive  periods: 


TEABS. 

Veists. 

EnsUdi 
Kllaa. 

1688  to  1886 i 

8,678 
0,614 
7,800 
2,71« 

8,885 
4.848 
6,071 
1,81* 

1866  to  1870 

1871  to  1875 

1876  to  1878 

Total 

W,417 

18,611 

On  the  ]iroposltlon  of  the  minister  of  pabUe  works,  the  em- 
peror sanctioned,  in  June,  1875,  the  extension  of  the  then 
existing  system  by  6,500  versts,  or  4,838  English  miles,  which, 
added  to  the  8,500  versts,  or  1,866  English  miles,  previously 
sanctioned,  raised  the  total  to  9,000  versts,  or  6,000  English 
miles.  The  new net-worlt  is  divided  mto  fonr  classes,  accord- 
ing to  dlflerent  degrees  of  urgency,  and  the  first  of  these 
elaages  wUl  include  the  Siberian  railway  and  the  seven  pro- 
jected lines  In  the  cool  basin  of  the  Don ;  8,600  versts,  or 
1,784  English  miles,  are  assigned  to  this  class,  at  the  bead  of 
which  has  been  placed  the  Immense  Siberian  line,  reported 
as  "most  urgent"  by  a  special  commission  on  railways  sum- 
moned In  1820.  It  la  from  a  station  on  this  line,  probably 
Tinmen,  that  the  Centnl  Asian  line  to  Tashkend  is  to  take 
Its  rise,  the  conttnuatlon  of  the  Orenburg  line  in  that  direc- 
tion having  been  condemned  as  Impracticable,  owing  to  the 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  country  It  would  have  to  traverse. 
The  Importance  of  the  seven  lines  for  the.coal  fields  of  the 
south  is  great,  as  the  new  railways  will  traverse  this  field  In 
•very  direction,  and  connect  it  on  one  side  with  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  on  the  other  with  the  existing 
tmnk  lines  of  the  empire.  —  In  1880-81  a  railway  for  military 
purposes  was  constructed  from  Hikhallovsk,  on  the  southesst 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  KlxU  Arvat,  and  a  tramway  thence 
to  Benrma,  near  Bainl,  about  90O  miles  in  all;  within  100 
miles  of  Askabad,  and  860  of  Sarakbs,  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  Afghanistan.  —On  Jan.  1, 18n,  there  were  forty-five 
railway  companies  ezisting  In  the  empire.  Of  this  number 
ten  had  constmcted  their  lines  altogether  without  govern- 
ment assistance;  while  the  remaining  thirty-five  were  guar- 
anteed, fifteen  to  the  full  amount  of  their  capital,  and  the 
other  twenty  only  to  a  partial  extent.  The  entire  sum  guar- 
anteed in  1874  by  the  state,  in  the  shape  of  Interest  and 
repayment  of  cqtital,  amounted  to  51,177,697  roubles,  or 
£7,311.080.  In  the  year  1878  the  sum  of  14.608,178  roubles, 
or  £1.064,596,  being  78  68  per  cent,  of  the  sum  total,  was  paid 
cat  of  the  excheqncr  to  the  railway  compiinles.  The  char- 
ters granted  to  railway  companies  ore  for  the  most  part  ter- 
minable after  between  seventy-flve  and  eighty-five  years;  but 
some  small  companies  have  charters  only  for  thirty-seven 
jreara.    The  following  table  shows  the  gross  receipts,  the 


and  $6  for  every  twenty  miles  of  trard,  unto 
March  4, 1785,  after  whidi  date  aenxtoc*  were  to 
receive  (7  per  day,  and  $7  for  every  twei^  mflei 
of  travel.  The  act  of  March  10,  1796,  fixed  the 
salaries  of  both  senators  and  representatives  at  the 
rate  fixed  in  1789.  The  act  of  March  19,  1816, 
increased  this  salary  to  91.500  per  annum  for 
"  this  and  every  future  congress."  This  "salarr 
grab  "  excited  so  much  popular  feeling  that  it 
was  repealed  by  act  of  Feb.  6,  1817.  The  act  of 
Jan.  22, 1818,  fixed  the  salary  at  $8  per  day,  and 
$8  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel,  dating  the 
increase  back  to  March  8,  1817.  The  act  of  Aog. 
10, 1856,  increased  the  salary  to  |S,000  per  annimi, 
and  mileage  as  before,  and  enacted  further,  that 
"this  law  shall  apply  to  the  present  congress." 
In  all  these  ascertainments  of  salary,  the  speaker's 
salary  had  been  double  that  of  the  other  monbets. 
The  act  of  July  28,  1866,  increased  the  salary  of 
members  to  $5,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
speaker  to  $8,000.  All  these  increases  had  been 
retroactive,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  criticism  on 
the  increase  of  1878  came  mainly  from  the  lavish 
generosity  of  congress  in  increasing  so  many  sal- 
aries, heightened  by  the  imf  ortunate  fact  that  the 
congressional  increase  alone  was  retotioctive. — 
See  1  SUU.  at  Ltvge,  70,  448  (for  acts  of  BepL  n, 
1789,  and  March  10,  1796);  8  Stat,  at  Largt,  257, 
845,  404  (acts  of  March  19, 1816.  Feb.  6, 1817,  and 
Jan.  92, 1818);  11  Stat,  at  Largt,  48  (act  of  Aug. 

working  expenses  and  the  net  receipts,  in  roobles,  of  tire 
Buaslan  railways  daring  each  of  the  eleven  years  1869-79 : 


TBAB8. 

OronReoelpts. 

WorUns 
Expenses. 

KetBeedpB 

1869 

65,878,516 
7B,8W,88S 
96,078,748 
108,645,916 
188,606,906 
141,688,640 
149,0M,6SS 
147,806,986 
198,988,874 
211,906,766 
218,771,416 

85,480,963 

46.71 9,9W 

60,886.666 

66,081,549 

78,848,948 

88,194,000 

tt.941.4S6 

100,867,449 

121,4M,7n 

188,190.861 

151,178,868 

19.801  i« 

1870 • ... 

<8,10D,6tt 

1871 

M^O^Oit 

1879...........  .- 

36Jai<67 

1878 

si;447.m 

iffra 

OfOiJM 

1878 

48,06S,«) 

1876 • 

47.1«ini? 

1877 

n,7S«.(»7 

1878 

;b,;».w7 

1879 

6i,Ba6,Bn) 

It  appears  from  ofllcial  retnms  referring  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1878.  that  at  that  date  the  capital  of  all  the  railway  coo- 
penief  amounted  to  1,450,888.196  roubles,  or  £907.184,098. 
The  capital  consisted  of  £185.446,153  In  bonds,  Biid£71.7V.8n 
inshaivs.  Iiolesethan£98.101,SS0ofthebondsand£9.ie5.Ta) 
of  the  shares  were  held  by  the  government  itself:  48.8  per 
cent  of  the  whole  railway  property  of  the  country  was  thwe- 
fore  held  by  the  government.  —  The  postolBce  in  the  year 
1880  conveyed  188,817,612  letters  and  post  carda,  B,160.»l 
wrappers  and  parcels,  and  86,168,700  newspapers.  Thtn 
were  4,498  poetofflcea  In  the  empire  In  1860.  The  totil  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  post  In  the  year  1860  did  not  cover  the 
expenditure.  —The  length  of  telegraph  llnea  In  Russia,  is 
1880,  was  50,000  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  ia4,IM0 
English  miles.  Of  the  totsl  system,abontseven-ei^thsma 
the  property  of  the  state.  There  were  at  the  same  date  9,881 
telegraph  offices.  1 .185  belonging  to  the  state,  and  the  mnala- 
dcr  to  private  companies.  The  total  nnmber  of  tdegram 
carried  in  1880  was  7,906,489.  comprising  6.788,166  island  dis- 
patches, and  the  rest  on  International  service.  The  iecel|^ 
of  the  telegraph  ofllce.  which  were  £1  J96,7IB  In  I8i8.  htre 
shown.  In  recent  years,  a  small  armnal  snrtilns,  which  is,  hf 
Imperial  decree,  always  devoted  to  the  ezteDSlaB  e(  the  MIS' 
grm>blc  system.— F.  M. 
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16, 1858^  14  seat,  at  Large  (act  of  July  28. 1866); 

17  Slal.  <U  Large.  486  (act  of  March  3,  1873);  and 

18  Stat  at  Large,  4  (act  of  Jap.  20,  1874). 

Al£X.^in>ER  JOHKSTOK. 

SAN  B0MIN6O.  The  Tepublic  of  San  Do- 
mingo (BepMiea  Dominieawi),  founded  in  1844, 
is  governed  under  a  constitution  bearing  date 
Nov.  18,  1844,  reprodaimed,  with  clianges,  Nov. 
14, 1865,  after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the 
troops  of  Spain,  who  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
tiy  for  the  two  previous  years.  By  the  terms  of 
the  oMtstitution,  the  legislative  power  of  the  re- 
public la  vested  in  a  national  congress  of  two 
houses,  called  the  eontgo  oontenador,  and  the 
trOntaado,  the  first  consisting  of  twelve,  and  the 
second  of  fifteen  members.  The  members  of  both 
houses  are  chosen  in  indirect  election,  with  re- 
stricted suffrage,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  But 
the  powers  of  the  national  congress  only  embrace 
the  general  affairs  of  the  republic;  and  the  indi- 
vidual states,  five  in  number,  have  separate  legis- 
latures.— The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  in  indirect  election  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Constant  insurrections  have 
allowed  very  few  presidents  to  serve  the  full  term 
«f  office.  The  administrative  affairs  of  the  repub- 
lic are  in  charge  of  a  ministry  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  approval  of  the  eone^  eotuer- 
tador.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  interior  and  police,  finance, 
justice,  war  and  marine,  and  foreign  affairs.— 
The  financial  estimates  of  the  republic  for  the 
year  1883  set  down  the  revenue  as  $1,500,000,  or 
£300,000,  with  an  expenditure  to  the  same  amount. 
The  branches  of  expenditure  were  as  follows : 

InMar  and  police $  fBtfiU 

rnd^aflUn 146,488 

Jutlce.  etc. aB5,882 

noaaca,  etc. 144,168 

Waraad  marine 4Sr,8»8 

Kitnoidln»7  ezpeoaes 168,177 

Btiaooa 160,600 

Total $1,500,000 

The  revenue  for  188S  is  esUmated  at  $1,750,000, 
mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  which  aver- 
age 40  per  cent.,  while  a  large  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure  is  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  Besides  a  lai^ge  internal  debt,  of  unknown 
amount,  San  Domingo  has  a  foreign  debt,  con- 
trscled  at  the  London  stock  exchange  in  1869. 
The  debt,  to  the  nominal  amount  of  i^757,700  at 
6  per  cent.,  was  issued  at  the  price  of  80;  but  it 
was  stated  officially  that  the  government  had  actu- 
ally received  only  between  $190,000  and  $250,000 
fnmi  tlie  contractors  for  the  loan.  ("  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to  Foreign  States," 
1875.)  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  government 
is  now  (January,  18^  engaged  in  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  —  The  urea  of  San 
Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  Hayti  (the  western  division  forming 
Uk  republic  of  Hayti),  is  estimated  at  18,045  Eng- 


lish square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1880,  of 
800,000  inhabitants,  or  sixteen  to  the  square  mile. 
— The  republic  is  divided  into  the  five  provinces, 
or  states,  mutually  independent,  of  San  Domingo, 
Azna  de  Compostela,  Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo,  San- 
tiago de  los  Caballeros,  and  Concepcion  de  la 
Vega,  besides  four  maritime  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, like  that  of  the  neighboring  Hayti,  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  but  the 
whites,  or  European-descended  inhabitants,  are 
comparatively  numerous,  and,  owing  to  their  in- 
fluence, the  Spanish  language  is  the  prevailing 
dialect.  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  the  city  of 
San  Domingo,  founded  in  1494,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ozama,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  —  The 
commerce  of  the  republic  is  small,  owing  in  part 
to  customs  duties  of  a  prohibitory  character.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  lignum  vitte,  log- 
wood, coffee  and  sugar.  Cocoa  is  also  cultivated. 
In  1881  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£852,268,  and  of  the  exports  to  £338,216,  the  for- 
eign commerce  being  shared  by  the  ports  of  San 
Domingo  and  Puerta  Plata.  The  commerce  of 
the  republic  is  mainly  with  the  United  States  and 
Qreat  Britain.  —  The  country  is  stated  to  be  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  A  railway  is  being  constructed 
between  Samand  and  Santiago,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  rich  provinces  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  another  line  will  soon  be 
made  between  Barahona  and  the  salt  mountain  of 
"Cerro  de  Sal."  Large  sugar  plantations  and 
factories  are  stated  to  be  now  in  full  work  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  republic,  and  a 
large  factory  for  concrete  owned  by  an  English 
company.  —  The  bay  of  Samanfi,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
harbors  in  the  world,  thirty  miles  long  and  ten 
miles  broad,  was  ceded,  with  the  surrounding 
country,  to  a  company  formed  in  the  United 
States,  by  a  treaty  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  Jan.  10,  1878.  Under  another  decree, 
passed  March  25,  1874,  the  rights  of  the  company 
were  confiscated,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  a  stipulated  annual  rent.  —  Biblioorapht. 
Samuel  Hazard,  SayUo  Domingo,  Poet  and  Preeent: 
leith  a  glanee  at  Haiti,  London,  1878;  W.  Jordan, 
OetehiehU  der  Intel  Haiti,  Leipzig,  1849;  D.  B. 
Randolph  Eeim,  Santo  Domingo:  Pen  Pieture* 
and  Leaves  of  Travel,  Phiiadelpiiisi,  1871;  Antonio 
Monte  y  Tejada,  HitUnia  de  Santo  Domingo,  detde 
»u  Deseubrimiento  haeta  nueitrot  dia»,  Habana, 
1858.  F.  M. 

—  In  1869  a  movement  took  shape  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  impelling  force  of  the  movement  undoubt- 
edly lay  in  the  selfish  Interests  of  various  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  San  Domingo,  in  their  loans  to  the 
republic,  their  claims  against  it,  and  their  unpro- 
ductive grants  from  it;  but  a  further  incentive 
was  the  naval  importance  of  the  bay  of  Samand, 
as  a  coaling  station  for  United  States  vessels,  and 
a  commanding  position  for  the  Mona  passage,  the 
eastern  avenue  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    In  July, 
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1869,  Oen.  Babcock  was  sent  to  San  Domingo  by 
President  Grant;  and,  on  his  favorable  report,  a 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  republic  was 
made,  Nov.  29,  1869,  with  a  convention  for  the 
lease  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Saman&  to  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  popular 
vote  in  San  Domingo;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
met  instant  opposition.  A  new  article  was  added 
to'  the  treaty,  May  14,  1870,  in  order  to  remove 
some  of  the  reasons  for  opposition,  and  President 
Grant,  in  a  special  message  of  May  81,  lu-ged  the 
ratification  of  the  whole  treaty.  He  believed  that 
it  would  maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine,  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  Saman&  by  a  European  power, 
build  up  our  lost  merchant  marine,  abolish  slavery 
at  once  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  ultimately 
in  Brazil,  support  a  population  of  10,000,000  in 
luxury,  and  pay  oft  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  senate  rejected  the 
treaty,  June  80.  —  In  his  annual  message  of  Dec. 
6,  1870,  President  Grant  proposed  that  congress 
should  authorize  a  commission  to  negotiate  an 
annexation  treaty  with  San  Domingo,  and  reiter- 
ated his  former  arguments  in  favor  of  the  project. 
Congress  went  with  the  president  far  enough  to 
pass  a  resolution,  Jan.  13,  1871,  authoriKing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  San  Domingo,  but  added  the  proviso 
"  that  nothing  in  these  resolutions  contained  shall 
be  held,  understood  or  construed  as  committing 
congress  to  the  policy  of  annexing  the  territory  of 
the  said  republic  of  Dominica."  The  commis- 
sioners, B.  F.  Wade,  Andrew  D.  White  and  S.  G. 
Howe,  visited  San  Domingo  in  January -March, 
1871,  and  made  an  exhaustive  and  rather  favor- 
able report.  They  specially  reported  that  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  corrupt  grants  of  land 
to  United  States  officials  which  had  been  declared 
by  common  report  to  be  the  real  moving  cause  of 
the  treaty.  But  the  "  San  Domingo  scheme," 
with  its  accompanying  charges  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, bargain  and  jobbery,  had  by  this  time  become 
highly  unpopular,  and  the  president,  in  a  special 
message  of  April  5,  1871,  abandoned  the  question 
to  congress,  appealing  to  the  candor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  for  a  justification  of  his  own 
action.  No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter. President  Baez,  of  San  Domingo,  had  been 
the  most  efficient  agent  of  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion ;  and  his  government  was  completely  over- 
thrown by  a  successful  revolution,  1872-3.  — One 
of  (he  most  active  opponents  of  annexation  was 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  (see  his  name).  The  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  president  became 
personal  and  angry,  and  in  1871  he  was  removed 
from  his  place  of  chairman  of  the  senate  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations,  at  the  request  of  the  pres- 
ident, by  vote  of  the  other  republican  senators. 
From  that  time  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  admhi- 
istration  until  his  death,  in  1874.  A.  J. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  These  Islands  are 
situated  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  shores  of  America  and  Japan,  between 


19°  and  22i°  of  north -latitude  and  155°  and  160* 
of  Paris  longitude.    The  archipelago  is  composed 
of  fifteen  islands,  o(  which  only  seven  are  inliab- 
ited  or  inhabitable.    Their  names  and  respective 
area  in  square  kilometres  are  as  follows:  Hawaii, 
12,620;  Maoui,  1,966;  Oahu,  1,822;  Holokai,  468; 
Eaouai.  2,010 ;  Nihaou,  808 ;   Kahoulai,  94.    On 
a  total  area  of  19,756  square  kilometres,  the  num- 
ber of  hihabitants  was,  in  1872,  56,807,  of  whidi 
40,044  were  natives.     Since  1798,  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  these  islands  by  Cook,  their  popula- 
tion has  been  constantly  dimimshing.  It  amounted 
at  that  time  to  at  least  800,000;  in  1823,  Mr.  Elli* 
found  less  than  150,000,  of  whom  85,000  were  in 
the  great  island  of  Hawaii.    The  statements  of 
subsequent   censuses  have   shown  stiU   further 
diminutions:  in  1882,  the  population  was  1SK>,318; 
in  1886,  108,579;  in  1849,  84,168;  in  185S,  71,019.- 
in  1860,  67,979.    These  diminutions  are  attributed 
to  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  inliabitants.    The 
introduction  of  civilization  and  Christianity  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  Uie  institntioD 
of  the  family  there.    Marriage  exists  only  in  name. 
The  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  up 
by  persons  other  than  by  those  who  begot  them 
The  children  brought  up  by  their  parenu  are  no 
better  taken  care  of.    The  father  scarcely  sUe  to 
exist,  his  protection  is  almost  entirely  lacking. 
The  mother,  desirous  of  preserving  her  charms, 
which  nursing  children  mi^t  destroy,  and  es- 
pecially her  freedom,  hastens  to  rid  berKlf  (rf 
her  progeny.    The  children,  iiom  spite  of  sttempls 
at  abortioDi  are,  notwithstanding  all  the  sever- 
ity of  the  criminal  laws,  regularly  put  to  deatii 
during  the  first  year  after  their  birth.    The  pi*c- 
tices  of  abortion  and  bifanticide  are  commoo  in 
all  classes  of  society.    In  the  lower  classes,  biiths 
are  very  numerous;  but,  despite  the  advantages 
and  exemptions  from  taxes  granted  to  families 
which  have  more  than  two  children,  it  is  tare  to 
find  a  family  which  has  more  than  one.— The 
governmental  and  social  system  was  for  a  long 
time  a  sort  of  feudal  communism.    The  unioQ  of 
the  islands  under.the  sole  rule  of  Kamehameha  I. 
in  tue^beginning  brought  about  no  change  in  this 
state  of  affairs.    The  sovereign  alone  was  propri- 
etor of  the  land.    It  was  not  until  1848  that  the 
right  of  possessing  landed  property  was  granted 
to  individuals.  —  In  1888  all  power  was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  royalty.    At  that  time 
Kamehameha   III.,   yielding  to  the   advice  of 
American  missionaries,  made  himself  a  constitu- 
tional king.    The  constitution  of  1840,  which  □«- 
ated  a  chamber  of  nobles,  composed  of  sixteen 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  women,  with  the  kin; 
for  president,  did  not  prove  very  successful.    It 
was  necessary  to  revise  it  in  1848,  and  to  conflde 
the  executive  power  to  a  council  of  ministers,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.    This 
new  constitution,  which  recognized  an  order  of 
nobility,  has  also  been  reformed.    The  two  puis 
of  the  national  tepresmtation  were  replaced  by  a 
privy  council,  composed  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  ministers,  the  governors  of  the  four  largest 
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Islands,  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  of  eight  elected  members ;  but  since 
that  time  the  constitution  of  Aug.  4, 1864,  doubled 
the  number  of  the  elected  members  of  the  privy 
council,  eight  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among 
the  natives,  and  eight  from  among  foreigners. 
This  parliament  deliberates  at  will  in  the  native 
or  in  the  English  language.    After  the  death  of 
king  Elaniehameha  Y.,  the  author  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1872,  a  descendant,  in  the  female  line, 
of  the  chief  of  the  dynasty  of  Lunalilo  I;  was 
elected  king,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  universal 
suiliage,  but  by  a  vote  of  parliament.    (He  only 
reigned  two  years.) —  The  press  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  political  system  of  the  islands.    The  gov- 
ernment is  represented  by  the  "Polynesian,"  a 
journal  whose  chief  editor  is  appointed  by  the 
governnieiit,  with  the  title  of  director  of  the  press; 
the  opposition,  by  the  "Commercial  Advertiser," 
the  "Friend,"  and  the  "Star of  the  Pacific."  — 
Almost  all  public  o£9ces  are  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish or  American  naturalized  Hawaiian  subjects. 
The  constitution  of  1840  accorded  freedom  of 
coDsdence;  no  religion  has  succeeded  in  improving 
the  population;  the  ministers  of  all  religious  sects 
are  agreed  in  acknowledging  tliat  their  flock  is 
Christian  only  in  name.   Schools,  however,  are  nu- 
merous.— During  1859-60,  the  revenues  amounted 
to  |656,00«,  and  the  expenditures  to  $648,000. 
Daring  1870-72  the  receipts  amounted  to  t964>866, 
and  the  expenditures  to  $969,784.     The  customs 
figured  in  the  receipts  for  $896,418,  the  domestic 
taxes  for  $98,983,  the  direct  taxes  for  $216,962,  the 
n^2ian rights,  postoflSce,  renting  of  domains,  etc., 
for  $124,071.     The  national  debi  was  estimated, 
in  1874,  at  $177,971.  —  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
its  present  products  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  a 
papulation  five  times  as  large  as  that  now  occupy- 
ing the  islands.    To  the  native  nutritious  plants 
have  been  added  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  in- 
digo, potatoes  and  sugar  cane.    The  exports,  in 
1880,  amounted  to  more  than  $1,200,000;  those 
of  1871,  to  $2,145,000,  of  which  $1,408,000  were 
native  products.    Oils  and  whalebone,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, wool  and  peltry  formed  the  principal  articles 
of  export.     The  imports  represented  an  amount 
of  more  than  $1,500,000.     Six-tenths  were  fui^ 
Dished  by  the  United  States,  and  the  other  four- 
tenths  by  England,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Sweden 
and  Russia.    The  Sandwich  islands  are  connected 
with  all  these  countries  and  with  France  by  com- 
mercial treaties.    The  independence  of  this  archi- 
pelago was,  in  1868,  the  object  of  a  special  recog- 
nition, in  which  the  United  States  joined  the  fol- 
lowing year.* 

Loma  OoTTABD. 

*  The  Ssndwich  Islands  are  alao  known  m  the  Hawaiian 
ialuds,  Hawui  being  the  largest  of  the  groap.  The  latest 
(tatutica  give  the  ixqmUttlon  at  57,866,  6,B1S  of  whom  are 
Chfarne  and  4,961  whites.  The  capital  ia  Honolnln,  with  a 
poinlatlon  (1878)  of  14,114.  The  receipts  of  the  state  from 
April  1, 18ra,  to  March  81, 1878,  amounted  to  S1,1S1,713,  and 
the  expenditorea  to  91,1 10,478.  The  state  debt  on  March  81, 
1818,  was  S444,800.  The  atandlng  ixmj  oonalsts  of  only  ser- 
enty-fire  men.    There  la  a  volunteer  corps  of  400  men.— M. 


SANITARY  SYSTEM.  I.  PubUe  BeattA. 
The  administrative  organization  of  the  sanitary 
regimen,  in  Europe,  maybe  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct systems:  the  French  system,  the  English  sys- 
tem and  the  German  system.  Other  states  adopt 
one  or  the  other  of  these  systems,  with  some  mod- 
ifications. —  1.  T%e  Frenek  Sy»t«m.  This  is  char- 
acterized by  the  institution  of  collective  author- 
ities, under  the  name  of  councils  of  public  health, 
and  by  the  purely  consultative  powers  with  which 
they  are  invested.  The  right  of  execution  belongs 
to  the  prefect,  -who  is  president  ex  offleio  of  these 
councils.  From  the  time  of  the  new  organization 
of  police  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  1667,  the  first 
magistrate  charged  with  this  administration,  De 
La  Reynie,  formed  a  commission  of  physicians  to 
consult  upon  a  question  relative  to  the  making 
of  bread.  The  opinions  were  found  to  be  so  di- 
verse that  he  appealed  to  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
which,  at  that  time,  embraced  the  entire  medical 
body.  In  this  assembly  the  disagreement  was  no 
less,  and  a  commission,  composed  this  time  of  six 
physicians  and  six  "notable  and  expert"  citizens, 
had  to  decide  the  question.  Afterward,  recourse 
was  had  again,  more  than  once,  to  the  advice  of 
this  commission,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  state  of  the  sanitary  police  of  the 
capital  of  France  was  relatively  superior,  and  it 
filled  with  enthusiasm  J.  P.  Frank,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  scientific  hygiene. 
"  I  found  there,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  a  model  of  those 
courageous  applications  of  hervie  remedies,  which 
will  never  escape  criticism  in  certain  German 
provinces.  For  many  centuries  the  enlightened 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  of  this  immense  city 
has  descended  to  the  slightest  details,  and  an  em- 
inently salutary  (aegetutoU)  order  of  things  con- 
firms the  value  of  most  of  the  prescriptions  which 
have  their  origin  there." — The  royal  society  of 
medicine  was  religiously  faithful  to  that  part  of 
its  duties,  the  usefulness  of  its  work,  in  the  do- 
main of  public  health,  extended  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Paris,  and  has  outlived  the  existence 
itself  of  the  illustrious  company.  Whoever  has 
had  to  treat  any  subject  of  hygiene,  notably  of 
endemics  or  epidemics,  appreciates  with  real  grat- 
itude, in  the  memoirs  of  the  society  published 
from  1779  to  1790,  the  instructive  developments 
of  its  programmes  and  the  wealth  of  material  it 
has  bequeathed  to  students.  —  M.  Dubois,  prefect 
of  police,  took  up  these  excellent  traditions,  when, 
by  a  decree  dated  the  ISth  Messidor,  year  YIII. 
(July  6,  1802),  he  established  a  board  of  health, 
composed  of  four  paid  members.  Since  then, 
this  board,  consulted  as  to  all  questions  relating 
to  public  health,  has  seen  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  affairs  submitted  to  its  delibera- 
tion increase  in  proportion  as  Paris  has  increased. 
Its  organization  was  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the 
prefect  of  police  of  Dec.  24,  1882,  somewhat 
modified  in  1888  and  1844.  The  decree  of  Dec. 
15,  1851,  only  confirmed  the  existing  institution. 
The  powers  of  this  board  extend  only  over  Paris, 
but  there  are,  in  each  of  the  arrondissements  of 
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the  city  of  Paris  and  in  those  of  Sceaux  and  Saint 
Denis,  health  commissions,  with  less  extensive 
powers.  —  The  example  given  by  the  capital  was 
slowly  enough  followed  by  the  administrations 
of  the  principal  cities  of  France.  From  1822 
to  18S2,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Nantes,  Troyes, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  and  Yersailles  were 
provided  with  boards  of  health.  In  1886  the  gov- 
ernment thought  of  a  general  and  definitive  organ- 
ization of  the  sanitary  r(;gime  in  France.  The 
academy  of  medicine  joined  eagerly  in  this  effort 
with  a  long  and  remarkable  report  by  Dr.  Marc; 
but  these  projects  were  not  realized.  They  were 
revived  by  the  revolution  of  February.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ardent  aspirations  for  the  well-being 
of  the  masses,  which  agitated  this  epoch,  public 
health  could  not  be  forgotten.  A  plan  was  drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  M.  Tourret,  then  min- 
ister of  agriculture  and. commerce,  and  became 
the  decree  of  Dec.  18. 1848.  This  act  applied  only 
to  the  departments;  it  organized  commissions  of 
health  in  each  department,  arrondissement  and 
canton,  composed  of  physicians,  apothecaries,  ar- 
chitects and  other  specialists.  Their  powers  ex- 
tended over  the  healthfulneas  of  the  public  high- 
ways, houses,  workshops,  schools,  etc. ;  over  the 
slaughterhouses,  factories  and  other  industrial  es- 
tablishments, the  nuisances  of  all  kinds,  danger- 
ous animals,  cemeteries,  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases,  as  well  as  over  epizootics.  Their  powers 
also  extended  to  the  surveillance  of  the  quality 
of  the  foods,  beverages,  condiments  and  medicines 
of  commerce.  The  decree  mentions  also  many 
other  points;  but,  as  they  seem  to  be  entirely  neg- 
lected, we  may  pass  them  oyer  in  silence.  In  fact, 
the  occupation  of  the  boards  of  health  consists 
chiefly,  as  M.  Tardieu  admits,  in  examining  de- 
mands for  the  licensing,  removing  or  abolishing 
dangerous,  unhealthy  or  incommodious  establish- 
ments, governed  by  the  decrees  of  Oct  16, 1810, 
and  Dec.  81,  1866.  The  committees  find  at  times 
useful  auxiliaries  in  the  phy»ieian»  cf  epidemic* 
and  the  cantonal  phytieian*.  The  first,  established 
since  May  2, 1805,  in  each  arrondissement,  must, 
at  the  first  request  which  they  receive  from  the 
subprefect,  go  to  the  localities  in  which  an  epi- 
demic has  broken  out,  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
etc.,  which  might  have  caused  it  to  originate  or 
which  favor  it,  and  prescribe  the  measures  proper 
to  arrest  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
treatment.  The  cantonal  physicians  date  from 
April  13,  1885,  and  are  as  yet  in  only  a  certain 
number  of  departments.  —  The  organization  of 
the  GomiU  connUtattfe^hf/giiMpviUguede  France 
was  regulated  by  the  decrees  dated  Aug.  10, 1848, 
Oct.  28, 1856,  and  Nov.  6, 1869.  It  is  composed 
of  physicians,  a  chemist,  an  engineer  of  roads 
and  bridges  or  of  mines,  an  architect,  and  various 
functionaries.  The  province  of  the  committee 
extends  to  quarantines  and  to  the  service  of  the 
sanitary  physicians  established  in  the  orient;  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  combat 
epidemics;  to  the  improvement  of  the  thermal 


establishments,  and  to  means  of  renderyig  the  use 
of  them  more  accessible  to  invalids  who  are  poor. 
—  The  law  of  April  13,  1800,  also  histituted,  be- 
sides, "in  each  commune  where  the  municipal 
council  shall  have  declared  it  necessary,"  com- 
missions of  unhealthy  houses,  furnished  with  the 
power  necessary  to  bring  about  the  purificatioa 
of  such  houses.  —  The  academy  of  medicine  i» 
the  completion  of  the  aggregate  of  the  institutions 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  here.    It  encour- 
ages by  honorary  rewards  the  study  of  epidemics, 
centralizes  the  results  which  this  study  prodnces,. 
and  presents  annually,  in  its  learned  memoirs, 
a  tableau  of  the  disuses  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  different  parts  of  France.    The  care  of 
propagating  vaccine,  and  the  centralization  of  the 
observations  made  in  the  establishments  of  thermal 
or  mineral  waters,  are  also  confided  to  it  — Italy, 
Belgium  and  Spain  follow,  in  their  sanitary  sys- 
tem, the  way  of  the  French.     But  it  would  be 
departing  from  the  truth  to  place  these  conntries 
in  the  same  line.    In  the  middle  ages,  Italy  bad 
already'  preceded  other  countries  on  this  road,  and 
to-day  it  still  occupies  an  honorable  rank  among 
countries  which  give  their  attention 'to  public 
health.  — 2.  The  En0*h  Byttem.    Intdligent  pro- 
visions relative  to  tibe  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  highways,  dams  and  sewets;  reg- 
ulations concerning  unhealthy  trades  and  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  dating  from  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  fallen  into 
disuse.    Under  George  lY.  a  law  declared  that 
each  person  had  the  right  to  remove  objects  which 
were  "  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects," 
and  "of  doing  one's  self  justice."    Then  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  long  and  expensive  lawsuits, 
which  were  very  much  disapproved  of  by  every- 
body.   And  yet  there  was  the  appearance  of  a 
sanitary  police.    It  was  confided  to  local  juries; 
their  organization  and  the  services  which  could  be 
expected  from  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing example.    In  a  district  frequently  ravaged 
by  contagious  fevers  "of  the  gravest  kind,"  the 
jury  was  composed  of  twelve  members,  of  whom 
six  were  toll-keepers,  one  or  two  cheesemongers, 
three  or  four  tailors  or  drapers,  one  mason,  one 
house  builder,  and  no  physician.    No  one,  they 
acknowledged  themselves,  knew  anything  of  the 
business  in  hand,  except  how  to  examine  'weights 
and  measures;  and  without  the  fortuitous  presence 
of  the  builder,  they  would  neither  have  understood, 
nor  been  able  to  do  anything  of,  what  was  incum- 
bent upon  them.  —  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  invasion  of  the  cholera  brought  to  an  end  this 
too  long  continued  security.    The  tribute  paid  by 
England  to  the  scourge  was  great.    In  one  year 
alone  she  lost  70,000  individuals,  of  whom  30,000 
were  adults.    This  was  10,000  more  men  than  the 
wars  of  1800  to  1815  had  cost  her.    And  this  was 
not  all.    In  presence  of  these  hecatombs,  it  was 
recalled  that  other  epidemic  diseases,  almost  un- 
known dsewbere,  subjected,  at  all  times,  the  Eng- 
lish populations  to  a  reguhir  diminution,  and  it 
Iiad  to  be  acknowledged  that  those  wealthy  cities 
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and  thoae  Bnnny  stretches  of  country  were  aa  if 
poisoned  by  murderous  miasmas;  that  those  ma- 
jestic riTers,  the  pride  of  the  country,  carried  death 
in  their  corrupt  waters;  that  the  royal  residences 
and  even  the  interior  of  the  palaces  were  filled 
with  dangers.  As  soon  as  these  cries  of  alarm 
were  heard,  England  looked  the  enemy  in  the  face, 
and  understood  that,  to  conquer  it,  radical  meas- 
ures were  necessary.  —  From  1848  new  laws  paved 
the  way  for  a  general  healthfulness  by  means  of 
the  drainage  of  the  marshes,  the  streets  and  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  aqueducts 
and  sewers.  This  vast  undertaking  was  confided 
to  a  general  board  of  health,  furnished  with  great 
executive  authority  and  powers  proportioned  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  special  interest 
of  the  new  sanitary  police,  the  entire  country  was 
divided,  by  geological  basins,  into  districts  wholly 
independent  of  the  administrative  arrangements 
of  the  parishes,  etc. ;  physicians  were  charged  with 
the  medical  care  of  the  poor,  who  were,  moreover, 
vtoited  and  aided  by  a  great  number  of  relief  offl- 
C08.  —  This  organization  appears  to  have  been 
only  partially  successful,  especially  outside  of  the 
capital;  complaint  was  made  of  the  multiplicity 
of  laws  and  authorities,  one  charged  with  the  poor, 
another  with  the  sewers.others  still  with  unfaMtlthy 
houses,  etc.  A  law  of  1872  (Aug.  10,  86  &  86  Vic- 
toria, chap.  Ixziz.;  see  also  the  sanitary  act  of 
1868)  concentrates  this  service  in  the  hands,  either 
of  the  municipality  in  the  cities,  or  of  poor  boards. 
All  power  is  given  them  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  and  to  levy  taxes,  to  appoint  and  pay 
phyncians,  and  to  have  charge  of  the  execution 
of  measures  of  sanitary  police.  The  sanitary  serv- 
ice comes  within  the  functions  of  the  board  of  lo- 
cal government,  which  causes  its  execution  to  be 
seen  to  by  inspectors  appointed  for  that  porpoee. 
—8.  7%e  Otrman  Bgttem.  The  principle  of  can- 
tonal physicians,  ofiScial  guardians  of  the  public 
lieahh,  and  expert  physicians  attached  to  the 
courts,  charged  with  visiting  the  poor  gratui- 
tously, is  everywhere  in  force.  A  hierarchy,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  administrations,  binds  them  to 
s  medical  college  forming  part  of  the  provincial 
authority.  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  a  supe- 
rior committee.  This  system  does  not  seem,  how- 
erer,  to  be  sufficiently  efficacious,  at  least  as  re- 
gards epidemics,  for  in  1873,  the  government 
appointed  a  commission  to  devise  the  organization 
of  a  service  embracing  all  Germany,  public  health 
being  within  the  functions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.—  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
hsve  organized  their  sanitary  institutions  after  the 
German  system.  —  II.  JSndemic*  and  Epidemiet; 
Cmtagimu  Dimuu;  Quarantine*.  The  diseases 
which  have  a  right  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator and  of  the  administration  constitute  three 
clssses.  They  are:  endemic,  epidemic  and  con- 
tagions diseases.  BhtdenUe  diseases  arise  from  the 
conditicms  of  the  configuration  of  a  country,  from 
its  meteorology,  from  the  geological  structure  of 
its  Mrf],  from  the  distribution  of  its  waters  and 
thdr  qualities,  from  its  vegetation  and  all  its  prod- 


ucts, from  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  from  their 
mode  of  life,  from  their  ease  or  their  poverty. 
The  number  of  affections  of  this  order  is  large,  if 
one  considers  them  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  most  prominent  ex- 
amples in  certain  climates :  cretinism,  with  the 
endemic  goitre,  intermittent  fevers,  pellegra,  etc. 
When  we  consider  that  the  goitre  and  cretinism 
constitute  a  veritable  physical  and  moral  degener- 
ation of  man ;  that  it  is  fatally  propagated  by 
heredity;  that  on  the  territory  of  France  live  more 
than  100,000  of  these  unfortunates,  and  that  the 
number  of  them  is  still  more  considerable  in  Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont,  Austria,  etc. ;  that  the  endemic 
intermittent  fevers,  in  their  various  pernicious 
forms,  very  often  carry  death  in  theb:  train,  and 
when  they  are  of  an  intense  degree,  keep  entire 
populations  in  an  habitual  state  of  debility,  inca- 
pacity for  labor,  and  sunk  in  profound  poverty, 
we  must  admit  that  the  ravages  produced  by  this 
category  of  evils  outweigh  every  other  danger 
which  can  temporarily  threaten  public  health.  — 
Fortunately,  the  state  can  do  much  to  improve 
this  state  of  things.  The  drainage  and  cultivation 
of  the  marshes,,  the  planting  of  the  downs,  irrigat- 
ing canals,  drainage  practiced  on  a  sufficient  scale, 
are  sure  means  of  producing  healthfulness.  A 
government  must  not  even  recoil  before  the  re- 
moval of  a  small  population,  when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  modify  the  topography  of  the  lo- 
calities which  it  inhabits,  as  may  happen  in  cer- 
tain narrow  valleys,  and  mountain  gorges,  seats 
of  cretinism.  These  great  public  works  neces- 
sitate, it  is  true,  very  considerable  expense.  But 
public  interest  counsels  these  productive  expenses 
as  much  as  humanity  commands  them. — Any 
disease  which  attacks  simultaneously  in  a  place 
a  mora  or  less  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, is  called  an  epidemie.  Strictiy  speaking,  we 
should  not  have  to  cite  examples  here,  for  we 
would  have  to  pass  in  review  almost  all  the  im- 
mense repertory  of  medical  practice.  We  see 
even  epidemics  of  erysipelas  and  of  brain  fever; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  olwerve  isolatad  cases 
of  affections  which  we  are  most  used  to  regard  as 
being  of  an  epidemic  character,  such  as  small-pox, 
cholera,  etc.  Epidemics  belong  to  those  cases  in 
which  society  finds  the  compensation  of  the  sac- 
rifices it  has  undergone  to  increase  the  well-being 
and  strength  of  its  members  even  in  the  lowest 
ranks.  The  evil  is  always  so  much  the  more  for- 
midable and  is  so  much  the  more  extensive  as  it 
encounters  the  less  resistance;  and  where  can  this 
resistance  be  found  except  in  the  vital  energy  of 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  disease? 
Moreover,  hygienic  and  healthful  meastues,  hastily 
improvised  when  an  epidemic  is  imminent  or  has 
already  broken  out,  present  the  double  inconven- 
ience of  being  particularly  expensive  and  of  a 
very  limited  efficacy. —  A  amtagiou*  disease  is  one 
which  can  be  transmitted,  by  the  contact  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  already  affected  by  it,  to  one  or 
more  other  individuals  predisposed  to  catch  it. 
This  definition  differs  essentially,  we  see,  from  the 
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one  we  gave  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  it  estab- 
lishes a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  classes  of  diseases.  There  exist  undoubt- 
edly contagious  diseases  which  are  never  epi- 
demic, just  as  there  are  important  epidemics 
into  which  the  element  of  contagion  never  enters; 
for  these  latter,  the  question  is  only  one  of  isola- 
tion, sequestration,  quarantine.  —  Antiquity,  al- 
though it  was  acquainted  with  very  terrible  epi- 
demics, opposed  to  them  only  a  stoical  courage 
and  a  few  measures  of  general  hygiene.  In  the 
middle  ages  only,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  "  pests  "  took  a  fright- 
ful development,  did  efforts  of  direct  defense 
against  them  begin  to  be  taken.  The  terror  which 
they  inspired  was  extreme,  the  weapons  with 
whicl)  they  were  fought  were  often  barbarous. 
Society  saw  itself  powerless  to  attack  the  evil  in 
its  source,  by  transforming  the  physical  state  of 
Europe  and  improving  the  material  and  moral  ex- 
istence of  its  people.  It  conceived  the  idea  of 
closing  access  to  its  cities  to  the  enemy,  and  of 
hemming  it  in,  like  a  conflagration,  when  it  had 
once  penetrated  there.  The  disease  considered 
especially  contagious,  leprosy,  had  its  permanent 
^quarantines.  Veritable  centres  of  an  unclean  and 
crowded  population,  the  settlements  of  lepers  soon 
became  themselves,  by  hereditary  propagation, 
more  surely  than  by  contagion,  immense  centres 
of  infection,  which  that  heartless  time  ended  by 
recognizing  only  one  way  of  opposition,  the  fu- 
neral pile  and  the  stake,  its  last  argument  in  hy- 
giene, M  it  was  in  politics  and  theology.  — The 
Italian  republics  sought,  from  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  quairantinei  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  invasion  of  pestilential  dis- 
eases, although  the  greater  part  of  these  diseases, 
far  from  being  the  real  eastern  plague,  were  not 
even  contagious.  Milan  possessed  a  lazaretto  with 
nearly  500  rooms.  Having  at  that  time  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  the  Levant,  Venice  in- 
stituted, in  1408,  the  first  maritime  quarantine ; 
Ctoioa  followed  this  example  in  1467.  The  regu- 
lations designed  for  these  institutions  were  drawn 
up  with  Draconian  severity,  and  the  traces  of  them 
lUtve  been  very  slowly  effaced.  Scarcely  a  cen- 
ttiry  ago,  shipwrecked  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  port  where  an  epidemic  prevuled, 
were  driven  from  the  shores  of  Holland  with  can- 
non, and  in  our  day  we  have  seen  pitiless  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  troops  who,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  formed  the  sanitary  cordon 
against  the  cholera.  Despite  a  permanent  sanitary 
cordon,  maintained,  from  1728,  by  Austria  upon 
all  its  eastern  frontier,  its  provinces  were  ravaged 
by  the  plague  in  1788,  and  from  176S  to  1757.  — 
In  France,  up  to  the  year  1838,  there  existed  no 
sanitary  law,  although  Marseilles,  in  obedience  to 
the  wants  which  its  relations  with  the  east  created, 
had  for  a  long  time  developed  the  institutions  be- 
queathed by  previous  centuries,  and  had  evolved 
from  its  old  eaptavM  of  heaUh  the  magistracy  of 
tanUary  supenMon,  no  less  independent  than  they. 
The  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever  into  Catalonia 


soon  brought  about  the  promulgati<Hi  of  a  law, 
dated  March  8,  1828,  followed  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  Aug.  7  of  the  same  year.  The  precisioo 
with  which,  in  1880,  it  was  believed  the  advance 
of  the  cholera  could  be  followed  from  the  ddta  (rf 
the  Ganges  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  revived  with 
new  force  the  hope  that  the  progress  of  diseases 
considered  to  be  communicable  might  be  arrested. 
The  experiment  was  not  fortunate  for  the  con- 
tagionist  doctrines,  which  had  been  previously 
shaken  so  far  as  the  yellow  fever  and  the  i^gue 
were  concerned.  Legislation  had  to  undergo  mod- 
ifications, which  were  formulated  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  Aug.  17, 1847  (which  instituted  Euro- 
pean sanitary  physicians  in  the  Levant),  a  decrw 
of  Aug.  10,  1848,  and  a  decree  of  Dec.  84. 1850. 
Then  France  took  an  initiative,  the  happy  hi- 
fluence  of  which  must  be  acknowledged.  She 
was  the  instigator  of  an  iniematitmal  utulary 
eonftftnee,  formed  by  the  various  powers  which 
have  Joint  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1850 
there  assembled  at  Paris  delegates  from  France, 
Austria,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Spain,  the  Roman  States, 
Oreece,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Tuscany  and 
Turkey,  who,  after  thorough  discussion,  decided 
on  a  project  for  an  international  convention  and 
for  sanitary  international  regulations.  England 
was  also  represented  at  this  congress,  but  she  did 
not  sign  the  convention  which  was  the  result  of  iL 
Adopting  the  advice  of  her  general  board  of  health, 
she  renounced  all  organization  intended  to  keep 
away  from  her  shores  the  cholera,  the  plague  and 
the  yellow  fever.  Neither  in  France  nor  else- 
where did  people  dare  to  break,  in  so  radical  s 
maimer,  with  deep-rooted  ideas  and  apprdienBioiis. 
But  the  new  code  has  freed  commerce  from  s 
great  part  of  the  shackles  and  the  injury  wliicli 
were  becoming  more  onerous  in  proportion  u  the 
circle  of  communications  between  nations  en- 
larged. —  The  imperial  decree  promulgating  this 
international  convention  bears  date  May  87, 1853; 
the  decree  relative  to  its  being  put  into  execntbn 
is  dated  June  4  of  the  same  year,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  instructions.  After  having  de- 
clared that  this  act  applied  especially  to  the  plague, 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  the  convention 
sets  forth  in  principle  that  besides  any  healthy  port 
has  the  right  to  fortify  itself  against  a  ship  having 
on  board  persons  affected  by  a  disease  reputed 
contagious,  such  as  typhus  fever  and  maligmuit 
small-pox.  It  mamtains  tbo/ouiiiB  and  theeieo* 
bitt :  the  former,  for  the  proven  presence  of  the 
disease  in  the  country  from  which  the  ship  comes; 
the  latter,  for  the  attested  absence  of  all  contagions 
disease.  Every  ship  arriving  with  a/out  MB  ehsD 
be  declared  in  quarantine.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  quarantine  of  observation  and  close  or  rigor- 
ous quarantine.  In  what  concerns  the  plague, 
the  minimum  of  the  quarantine  is  fixed  at  ten  full 
days,  and  the  maximum  at  fifteen.  For  the  yellow 
fever,  the  minimum  is  five  days  and  the  maximom 
seven;  for  the  cholera,  the  quarantine  of  obsem- 
tion  is  five  full  days,  including  the  time  of  the 
voyage.  —  For  merchandise,  three  categories  htve 
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been  established,  and  they  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  claas  to  which  they  belong.    The  ex- 
ecution of  the  preacriptiong  is  confided  to  sanitary 
authoiitiea,  who  are  ererywhere  organized  upon 
uniform  bases.  The  daredor  of  health,  taken  when 
passible  from  the  medical  body,  is  the  bead  of  the 
active  serrioe.     A  council,   composed  of  local 
scienttfic  elements,  watches  over  the  interests  of 
the  public  health,  exercises  a  general  surreillance 
over  the  sanitary  service,  gives  advice  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  invasion,  and  con- 
trols its  execution.  — Besides  the  provisions  com- 
mon and  applicable  to  all  the  countries  signing  the 
convention,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  Egypt,  are  the  object  of  particular  pro- 
visions.  intenided  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  plague,  to  stop  this  disease  when  it  exists,  to 
give  notice  of  it,  and  to  oppose  its  introduction 
into  other  countries.  To  this  end  a  superior  board 
of  health  has  been  established  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  sanitary  board  at  Alexandria;  foreign  dele- 
gates, who  must  as  much  as  possible  be  specialists, 
form  a  part  of  these  boards.  —  This  organization  is 
completed  by  the  development  of  the  institution  of 
sanitary  physicians,  established  in  1847,  who  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  central  physicians  and 
ordinary  physicians.    Appointed  by  the  contract- 
ing powers,  they  preserve  their  independence  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  are  dependent  only  on 
the  governments  which  appointed  them.    Their 
functions  consist  in  studying,  in  its  relation  to 
public  bealth,  the  country  where  they  are,  its  cli- 
mate, its  diseases  and  all  the  conditions  attached 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  measures  taken  to  combat 
these  diseases;  to  inform  the  central  physician  of 
the  arrondissement  or  district  (a  central  physician 
resides  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beyrouth  and 
Alexandria),  and  the  local  consular  body  and  the 
local  anthorities,  of  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  the  general  health.  —  Finally,  physicians, 
commissioned  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  are  shipped  upon  the  steamers,  which 
are  the  most  active  intermediaries  between  France 
and  the  Levant.  These  men  are  there,  as  so  many 
posts  of  observation,  whence  they  must  signal  the 
slimiest  auspicious  disease  which  may  arise  during 
the  voyage.  M.  Bokchabd,  D.  M.  P. 

8ATIM68.  Saving  is  the  intended  conserva- 
tion of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  useful  object;  it  is 
the  setting  apart  of  what  is  not  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  actual  wants;  it  is  a  provident  reserve 
for  certain  contingencies,  a  provision  or  resource 
which  perseverance  increases  from  day  to  day, 
to  guard  against  the  necessities  of  an  uncertain 
future.  The  saving  is  direct  when  it  is  exer- 
cised on  the  object  itself,  which  is  not  actually 
consumed.  It  is,  however,  generally  indirect,  tak- 
ing the  fcwm  of  money  laid  by  until  a  profitable 
investment  is  found  for  it,  or  it  is  intrusted  to  some 
private  or  public  savings  institution.  —  Adam 
Smith  was  the  first  to  study  the  nature  of  savingt, 
and  be  did  it  like  a  profound  economist,  politician 
and  irfulosopher.    Smith  values  higtily  the  man 


who  saves,  as  a  benefactor  of  society,  as  the  orig- 
inator of  a  public  workshop,  which  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  producers; 
the  constant,  uniform  and  uninterrupted  effort  of 
individual  saving,  he  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  prin- 
ciple, and  he  sees  In  this  principle  the  prime  source 
of  national  wealth.  The  spirit  of  saving,  he  adds, 
is  always  more  extensive  than  the  wastefulness  of 
prodigality  can  possibly  be;  its  reparatory  power 
is  enormous,  and  no  matter  how  great  the  waste 
of  individual  or  governmental  imprudence,  it  is 
still  at  work  in  the  nation,  unknown  and  in  si- 
lence, from  the  irresistible  necessity  of  assuring  the 
future;  this  spirit  realizes  such  an  amount  of  sav- 
ing, that,  from  one  historical  period  to  another, 
we  may  easily  recognize  a  constant  improvement 
in  public  and  private  fortunes.  According  to  that 
illustrious  economist,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  a  nation's  capital  is  saving,  and  not 
industry.  Industry,  it  ia  true,  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial which  is  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  but  saving 
alone  accomplishes  this  reserve,  and  without  it, 
capital,  being  entirely  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  would  never  become  any  greater,  — 
Frederick  Bastiat,  in  an  unfinished  chapter  of  his 
"Economic  Harmonies,"  bases  the  r€sum6  of  Wb 
entire  doctrine,  exchange  and  value,  upon  the 
definition  of  saving.  "To  save,"  he  says,  "is 
voluntarily  to  place  an  interval  between  the  time 
when  we  render  a  service  to  society,  and  the  time 
when  we  demand  back  an  equivalent  therefor. 
Thus,  a  man  may,  every  day,  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  sixtieth  year,  demand  from  his  fellows, 
services  equivalent  to  only  three-fourths  the  value 
of  the  services  he  renders  them  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  or  trade.  Thus  he  acquires  the  right 
of  drawing  from  society,  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
can  no  longer  work,  the  unpaid  fourth  of  his  labor 
of  forty  years.  The  fact  of  his  having  received 
and  accumulated  titles,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, sight  drafts,  bank  notes  and  spede,  is  an 
entirely  secondary  matter  and  of  no  moment;  it 
has  reference  only  to  the  manner  of  accumulation ; 
it  can  not  change  either  the  nature  or  the  effects 
of  saving.  * .  *  To  save,  therefore,  is  to  have  ren- 
dered a  service,  and  granted  time  for  the  return  of 
its  equivalent,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  it  is  to 
allow  a  certain  space  of  time  to  elapse  between  the 
service  rendered  and  the  service  received."  —  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  anti-economic  prejudices 
advanced,  is  that  which  considers  saving  as  a 
veritable  injury  to  society,  and  especially  to  labor. 
It  is  urged  by  unthinking  men,  that,  to  encourage 
commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  spend,  and  to  spend 
a  great  deal.  This  is  even  made  a  governmental 
rule  in  too  many  cases.  This  disastrous  sophism, 
which,  as  Adam  Smith  has  remarked,  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  ruining  nations,  because  the  power 
of  saving  is  greater  than  that  of  prodigality,  at 
least  impedes  the  development  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  impoverishes  or  overburdens  with 
debt,  the  cities  which  administer  their  affairs  in 
accordance  with  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  singular 
illusion,  which  identifies  the  man  who  saves  with 
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the  HyaricioTU  miser,  whose  only  care  is  to  hoard 
up  treasure.  In  times  of  invasioii  or  trouble,  in 
the  absence  of  all  security,  vrbea  men's  minds  are 
tortured  by  the  fear  of  pillage,  the  man  who  has 
received  money  in  exchange  for  his  services,  may 
be  driven  to  imbed  it  in  a  wall,  or  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  in  order  to  save  it  from  brutal  cupidity. 
But  in  the  normal  state  of  society,  imless  a  man 
be  a  fool  or  most  profoundly  ignorant,  he  will  find 
some  more  profitable  place  for  his  spare  capital ;  he 
will  buy  interest-bearing  notes,  or  a  direct  interest 
in  some  industry,  or  he  will  purchase  produce  with 
the  speculative  chance  of  selling  it  again  at  a  profit, 
or,  better  still,  he  will  become  an  owner  of  real 
estate.  How  can  these  different  operations  be 
prejudicial  to  society,  to  industry,  or  even  to  the 
laborer,  who  is  always  pitied  in  the  same  breath 
wliich  blames  the  man  who  saves  ?  Workmen  are 
the  most  interested  of  all  in  the  general  Increase 
of  capital,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  capital  can  only 
be  increased  by  means  of  saving.  In  considering 
expense  as  a  benefit,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  great  distinction  that  should  be  made  between 
the  free  and  voluntary  outlay  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  makes  use  of  his  own  revenue  as  he 
wills,  and  public  or  forced  exx)ense.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  it  is  intelligent  and  reproductive,  it  may 
turn  to  the  profit  of  those  who  bear  the  expense; 
if  foolish  and  unproductive,  it  impoverishes  them, 
since  they  do  not  receive  any  equivalent  advan- 
tage in  return,  and  it  benefits  only  a  few,  whose 
accidental  or  frivolous  and  superfluous  labor  it 
makes  use  of.  Unfortunately  such  errors  are  re- 
garded as  incontestable  truths  and  irrefutable  ax- 
ioms, by  men  who  are  otherwise  most  enlight- 
ened, in  the  oflBcial  world,  and  they  have  long 
been  the  cause  of  disorders  whose  direful  conse- 
quences are  simply  incalculable. 

LouiB  Leolebc. 

SATIK0S  BAMK&     (See  Bahks,  Hutobt 

ASD  MAKAaEIfEin<  OF  SAYOiea.) 

SAXONT.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  forms 
part  of  the  German  empire ;  it  has  an  area  of 
14,008  sqtiare  kilometres;  its  frontiers,  with  a  to- 
tal length  of  1,101  kilometres,  border  on  Prussia 
to  an  extent  of  806  kilometres,  and  on  Austria  to 
an  extent  of  644  kilometres;  the  rest  is  bounded 
by  various  other  states  of  Germany.  —  The  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  2,226,280  in 
December,  1861,  and  2,666,022  at  the  end  of  1871; 
in  1880  it  was  2,072,806;  the  country  is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  Europe.  In 
1816  there  were  only  1,178,802  inhabitants  ;  the 
population  has  therefore  more  than  doubled  since 
that  time.  —  OontUtuiion.  The  constitutional  act 
of  Saxony  dates  from  Sept.  4, 1881,  but  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  laws  of  May  5, 1861,  Nov.  27, 1860, 
Oct.  10, 1861,  Dec.  8. 1868,  and  Oct.  12, 1874,  with- 
ou  t,  however,  being  altered  in  its  spirit.  The  diet  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  orders. 
The  first  chamber  comprises  the  adult  princes,  five 
m«d*atit«d  lords,  two  deputies  of  Protestant  estab- 


lishments, one  deputy  of  a  Catholic  estaUidnaeut 
(«(^),  one  deputy  of  the  university  of  Ldpdg,  two 
Protestant  prelates,  twelve  proprieton  of  eques- 
trian property  elected  for  life  by  their  order,  tea 
equestrian  proprietors  appointed  tor  life  by  the 
king  (the  first  must  possess  a  net  income  from 
lands  of  2,000 -thalers,  and  the  second  of  4,000 
thalera),  eight  burgomasters  of  the  prindpal  cities, 
and  five  persons  chosen  by  the  king.    The  lecmd 
chamber  consists  of  twenty  deputies  of  equestrian 
proprietors  (having  an  income  from  land  of  it 
least  600  thalers),  twenty-five  deputies  of  the 
cities,  twenty-five  deputies  of  the  peasants,  and 
ten  deputies  of  the  merchants  and  mannfacturen. 
All  these  deputies  must  belong  to  the  order  or  the 
class  or  the  district  which  sends  them  to  the  cham- 
ber.   The  whole  political  organizatitm  is  conceival 
in  a  conservative  spirit.    Thus,  the  chambers  as- 
semble only  every  three  years;  the  budget  is  verted 
for  a  triennial  period;  the  deputies  are  elected  for 
nine  years.    The  formation  of  political  parties  k 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  deputies  can  not  choose 
their  own  places  in  the  hall  where  the  nttmgs  are 
held,  the  places  being  determined  by  law  or  distrib- 
uted by  lot.    The  government  alone  has  theri^t 
of  initiative.    When  a  bill  has  been  adopted  by  one 
chamber,  the  other  can  not  reject  it  except  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers present.    Ministers  can  not  be  impeached  ex- 
cept by  an  agreement  of  the  two  chamben.    The 
high  court  of  justice,  which  is  the  court  of  hst 
resort,  has  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  well  as  of 
every  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution.   It  is  composed  of  twelve  mentlxn,  of 
whom  six  are  appointed  by  the  king  from  among 
the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  three  by  the  fltst  and 
three  by  the  second  chamber,  outside  of  the  diet; 
the  high  court  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  appeal  chosen  by  the 
king.    In  Saxony  the  power  of  the  crown  is  less 
limited  than  in  most  other  constitutional  mon- 
archies, which  results  in  port  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  dynasty  and  in  part  from  the  moderation 
and  spirit  of  justice  which,  for  many  generations, 
have  animated  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 
However,  as  long  as  the  royal  family  remains 
Catholic,  it  will  not  be  invested  with  the  q>iacopal 
power  which  Protestant  sovereigns  enjoy;  three 
or  four  members  of  the  ministry  are  charged  with 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  —  Adminutratiaii  and 
Juitiee.    The  country  is  divided  into  four  circles 
(departments)  the  smallest  of  whidi  bad  (1874) 
880,000  inhabitants  and  tbe  largest  969,000  in- 
habitants.   At  the  head  of  each  circle  is  a  direct- 
ory charged  with  the  administrative  affairs,  with 
those  of  worship  and  instruction.    The  circle)  are 
djvided  into  grand  bailiwicks  (amMauptmaun- 
sehaft)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  in  all,  and  tbe 
grand  bailiff  may  be  considered  as  the  subdele- 
gate  of  the  directory.    In  the  inferior  hieiaichictl 
degree  of  administration  we  find  in  forty-eight 
cities,  city  (municipal)  councils,  and  in  the  oounny 
121  bailiwicks  (districts  of  4,000  to  86,000  iohab- 
itants),  which  the  large  proprietors  gratuitously 
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ud  u  jDotlceB  of  the  -featx.  The  city  communes 
pooeag  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy.  Civil  jus- 
tice includes  as  of  first  resort  the  131  bailiwicks 
ud  (for  more  important  matters)  sixteen  tribu- 
nals, whose  Jorisdictions  extend  over  84,000  to 
2tS,000  inhabitants;  above  these  tribunals  figure 
four  ooorta  of  appeal,  one  in  each  circle ;  and 
finally,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  (third  resort) 
dts  at  Dresden.  •  In  criminal  cases,  the  trials  are 
public,  the  pleadings  oral,  and  there  is  a  public 
picsecutor.  Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
coort  of  oonunerce  for  all  Germany.  —  WortMp 
and  Inttmetion.  There  were,  in  1874,  1,248 
chuichea,of  which  1,211  were  Lutheran,  distribut- 
ed among  897  parishes,  which  form  thirty-seven 
Riperintendent  circumscriptions.  There  are  only 
54,000  Catholics  in  Saxony.  Public  instruction 
includes  1,077  primary  schools  (instruction  is  ob- 
ligatoiy),  seventy  Sunday  schools,  eight  primary 
nonnal  schools  for  male  instructors  and  one  for 
female  instructors,  eleven  gymnasia  (lyceums), 
one  nnivetsily  (Leipzig),  one  academy  (school)  of 
mines,  tn-o  agricultuml  and  forestry  institutions, 
one  Teterinary  school,  seven  realtehuUn  (schools 
of  the  exact  sciences),  two  polytechnic  schools  (of 
aits  and  manufactures),  two  conservatories  of 
music,  two  academies  of  fine  arts,  five  schools  of 
irchitecture,  three  commercial  schools,  etc  There 
are  few  countries  so  rich  in  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, both  elementary  and  superior,  in  museums, 
ooUections,  and  other  means  of  instruction.  —  .FV- 
»meet.  In  the  triennial  financial  period  1861-8, 
the  revenue,  net  receipts,  was  12,866,802  thalers; 
in  ttw  period  1884-6  it  was  18,227,924  thalers;  in 
inS-S,  18,752,919  thalers,  not  including  the  ex- 
tncHdinary  budget  of  nearly  26,000,000,  intended 
for  the  construction  of  r^lways,  and  derived  from 
tbe  disposable  funds  of  the  state,  principally  from 
loans.  Theordinary  revenues,  tjie  only  ones  with 
which  we  need  to  occupy  ourselves  here,  proceed- 
ed, in  18T2,  from  the  following  sources : 

Dauiw:  Tkaton. 

Jon*! 1,7*7,588 

igriaittanl  doBubia ia7,074 

Hiaei JM»,000 

BojilmaimtaebHTOf  porcelain  It  HAtmn 48,480 

XiKdlaimxu 64,818 

TMal  domain* 2,187,890 

CimiB  rights,  net  pndoct: 

Bsflwty,. 4,itO»fiO0 

Tunontherainee. >tl,68e 

Blgbwir  ud  bridge  toUa 8»,966 

Hiwelluieoiu »,«00 

T*t«l  crown  ilgUa. 6,417,801 

8pedal  reaonteea  (which  the    Bazon   budget 

vnnglr  places  nnder  the  bead  a{  "  prodactlTe 

caplui"): 

Intowtof  debta 1,880,000 

loXeiT „ 818,680 

C^njMof  Jnattee 68,900 

Baare  of  oOdal  Mlariea 40,860 

Wtdliaeoiia 6,138 

Tow  ipedal  reaooivea. 8,147,808 

DInct  taxes: 

8Ml««t«te 1,077,870 

'°*««««*al  ud  penooal 1,298,600 

"kW  toect  taxes il,97«,870 


Indirect  taxes :  ntaien. 

Cnatoma  and  conamnpUoPi; 818,880 

Stamps 400,000 

Total  bidlieet  taxes 1,018,880 

Total  dliect  and  indirect  taxes 8,980,880 

The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  was  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  postoflice,  telegraphs,  customs,  salt 
and  other  direct  taxes  were  given  to  the  Qerman  em- 
pire, which,  in  return,  charged  itself  with  certain 
expenses.  Let  us  only  remark  that  the  customs 
are  mentioned  in  the  above  table  because  Saxony 
appoints  the  customs  ofilcers  the  whole  length  of 
its  frontiers,  and  retains  out  of  the  receipts  which 
it  turns  into  the  coffers  of  the  Qerman  empire  the 
necessary  sums  to  pay  the  agents  and  for  material 
expenses.  — The  following  are  the  principal  items 
of  expense  of  the  state,  in  thalers : 


ITEMS. 


Civil  list 

Appanages 

Interest  of  the  pabUc  debt. 

Llqiiidati<». 

Diet 

Uiids^  of  state,  aicfaivea  of  the  state, 

court  of  aeeoonts 

Hlnlstrr  of  lostloe 

MInistiT  of  the  interior. 

Ministry  of  flnanoes 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  worship  and  public  in- 

stmctioxi  — 

Ministry  of  foreign  alblra... 

Quota  to  the  eqwnaes  of  the  German 

empire 

Pensions.. .............. ............. 

Poblic  works  (and  railways) 

Otlier  expenses 

Unforeseen  expenses 

Total 


800,000 
808,886 


888,888 
61,580 

81,880 

586,547 

895,044 

510,808 

8,856,957 

458,177 
96,745 

86,900 
588,910 
8,480,880 
198,870 
100,000 


18,8S6,17« 


675,000 

191,188 

6,487,551 

44,166 

61,680 

35,880 

587,458 

1,887,718 

511,40» 


868,888 
61,765 

l,781,80r 
544,875 

8,178,680 
807,960 
118,804 


14,687,186 


The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1819,  to  more  than 
25,000,000  thalers;  in  1842,  it  had  decreased  to  18,- 
156,000;  in  1861,  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
raised  it  to  56,182,888  thalers  bearing  interest,  and 
to  7,000,000  of  paper  not  bearing  interest.  Jan.  1, 
1878,  the  debt  amounted  to  108,008,250  thalers, 
besides  12,000,000  of  paper  money.  Eighty-four 
millions  of  this  debt  must  be  charged  to  the  rail- 
ways. The  property  of  the  state  is  worth  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  about  eighty-four  of  whidi 
are  in  real  estate,  and  fourteen  millions  in  personal 
property.  —  Armtf.  Military  service  is  regulated 
by  the  Oerman  legislation.  (See  Oerman  Eh- 
FiRE.) — AgrieuUuraiandlTiduitrialBetou'rcei,  ele. 
The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries.  Agriculture  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  60.81  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country  consists  of  arable 
land,  2.86  of  gardens,  11.28  of  meadows,  0.12  of 
vineyards,  2.1  of  pasture  land,  80.06  of  forests, 
and  2.89  of  uncultivated  lands.  The  soil  is  but 
little  parceled  out  into  small  properties,  for  so 
populous  a  coimtry.  This  results  in  part  from  the 
law  which  permits  each  rural  domain  the  exploita- 
tion of  a  third  only  of  its  extent.  The  971  eques- 
trian properties,  possessed  la  part  by  people  who 
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are  not  nobles,  fonn  18  per  cent,  of  the  private 
estates;  24  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  of  the  real 
estate  belongs  to  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  68 
per  cent,  to  the  actual  cultivatois  of  the  soil.  An 
equestrian  property  is  worth,  on  an  average,  90,000 
thalers;  six  only  exceed  in  value  420,000  thalers. 
The  peasants,  free  since  1880  from  all  feudal  tax, 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances;  yet.  Saxony  im- 
ports 7.2  per  cent,  of  its  consumption  of  cereals. 
According  to  the  census  of  1878,  the  country  pos- 
sesses 11S,667  horses,  120  asses  and  mules,  647,074 
homed  cattle,  206,880  wool-bearing  animals,  801,- 
091  hogs,  105,401  goats,  and  64,288  hives  of  bees. 
—  Saxony  is  an  industrial  country,  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population  lives  by  agriculture,  while 
more  than  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  industry,  com- 
merce and  the  liberal  professions.  In  1862  there 
were  in  the  manufactories  290,108  masters,  clerks 
and  workmen.  There  were  employed  808,897  spin- 
dles for  carding  wool,  104,622  for  combing  wool, 
707,887  in  the  cotton  mills,  18,082  in  the  flax  mills, 
and  S20  in  the  silk  manufactories.  Small  indus- 
try gives  occupation  to  61,120  masters  and  101,178 
artisans;  the  corporations  did  not  lose  their  priv- 
ileges till  1861.  The  distribution  of  steam  ma- 
chines is  remarkable :  275  (6,442  horse  power) 
belong  to  the  mines  and  works;  76  (874  horse 
power)  to  agriculture;  82  (680  horse  power)  to  the 
mills ;  247  (80,898  horse  power)  to  the  transport 
establishments;  60S  (8,071  horse  power)  to  the 
manufactories.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid  for 
some  time  that  in  1874  the  nimiber  of  spindles  and 
that  of  the  machines  may  be  considered  to  have 
doubled.  —  The  value  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment can  not  be  separately  settled,  but  Saxony 
must  furnish  a  considerable  share  to  the  commerce 
of  the  zollverein.  The  city  of  Leipzig,  notably, 
is  .celebrated  for  its  great  fairs,  where  millions  of 
quintals  of  merchandise  are  gathered  together; 
this  dty,  besides,  is  the  centre  of  the  German  book 
trade;  and  it  alone  has  217  bookstores.  —  The 
length  of  the  state  railways  in  1874  was  108.8 
miles  of  7i  kilometres,  the  cost  of  constructing 
which,  up  to  1871,  was  74,478,480  thalers ;  the 
length  of  the  private  lines  is  844  miles;  the  length 
of  the  highways  is  406  miles,  and  that  of  the  roads 
884  nules.  The  postoffice  carried,  in  1861, 12,088- 
518  letters  and  packages,  and  in  1871,  28,819,176, 
not  including  1,042,881  and  1,841,940  local  letters 
in  these  years  respectively;  in  1861,  2,012,488,  and, 
in  1871,  2,902,698  money  packages,  containing 
nearly  $281,000,000  in  1861,  and  $279,000,000  in 
1871.  In  1861  the  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
was  4,015  official,  and  182,552  private.  There  are 
three  banks,  two  of  which  have  the  right  to  issue 
bank  notes. — Saxony  is  the  country  in  which 
saving  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  There  is 
a  savings  bank  to  every  2.6  square  miles  (in  Eng- 
land to  every  9.4,  in  France  to  every  24,  and  in 
Prussia  to  every  11);  or,  one  to  every  19,400  in- 
habitants (in  England  to  every  44,800,  in  France 
to  every  87,000,  and  in  Prussia  to  every  88,257). . 
There  is  one  depositor  out  of  every  8  inhabitants 
(in  England  out  of  every  18,  in  France  82,  and  in 


Prussia  81).  The  average  amount  on  each  depos- 
itor's book  has  been  59.6  thalers  (in  England  184, 
in  France  80,  and  in  Prussia  80).  Finally,  dirid- 
ing  the  amount  deposited  among  the  whole  popu 
lation,  the  average  is  7.5  thalers  to  each  inlob- 
itant  (10.2  in  England,  2.5  in  France,  and  2.4  in 
Prussia).*  William  RoecHra. 

SCHOOLS.  (See  Edttcatioii  AHD  THK  State.) 

SCHUBZ,  Carl,  was  born  near  Cotogne,  Ger- 
many, March  2,  1829.  He  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  of  1848,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1852,  entered  political  life  as  a  repub- 
lican, and  reached  the  grade  of  brigadier  geaenl 
during  the  rebellion.  He  then  settled  down  to 
newspaper  work,  and  in  1867  became  editor  of  s 
St.  Louis  newspaper.  In  Missouri  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  "  liberal  movement "  (see  Libkb- 
AL  Republican  Partt),  and  was  elected  United 
States  senator  in  1869  for  the  full  term.    His  sbil- 


*  At  the  cenma  of  Dec.  1, 1880,  tlie  popnlatJon  of  Smrnj 
WMcomponed  of  3,870,138  Lathenuu;  7S,M8  BoanuCatk- 
ollcs;  1,487  Garman  Catbollea;  10,886  menben  of  otte 
CbtiitUn  Kcta;  and  6,518  Jews.  The  deiQraicchielrpiU 
oat  of  local  rate*  and  from  endowments,  the  badgct  (no- 
tribntlon  of  the  atate  to  tbe  department  of  ecclfilamcil  a<- 
faln  amoontloK  to  bat  XfiU  tbalen,  cUeflT-  spent  In  adnds- 
iatratlTe  aalariea.  The  goTemment  ot  tbe  Protestant  cfcnick 
Is  Intnisted  to  the  Laniia-OmulMlorlum,  or  naticntl  ces- 
elatoij.  Pnbllc  edncation  has  reached  the  hi^iest  polat  is 
Saxony,  every  child,  wltbont  ezoeptkm.  partsUng  of  is 
beneflts.  Bj  a  law  of  Jnne  8, 1886,  attendance  at  sduol,  or 
onder  properly  qoalifled  teacheia,  was  made  compolaoty. 
The  kingdom  has  tbe  second  laigest  nnlveraity  In  Oennur, 
that  ot  Leipzig,  fonnded  In  1408,  and  attended,  on  the  inr- 
age  of  recent  yean,  by  nearly  three  thonaand  stndenu.  - 
The  flnandal  period  eoiends  over  a  term  of  two  years,  b 
the  financial  aecoonta,  both  the  lerenae  and  expendttoR  sis 
divided  Into  " ordinary "  and  "extraordinary,:'  the  laiUT 
representing  Income  f^om  state  domains  and  dlsborscsMiiti 
for  pnbllc  works.  The  ordinary  reTenne  for  eadi  of  the  two 
years  188S-3  was  ictamed  at  (n',767,188  mark,  and  was  bal- 
anced by  the  expenditure.  The  extraordinary  rennoe  (or 
each  of  the  two  years  18BM,  likewise  balanced  by  the  ex- 
penditure, was  returned  at  4,014,006  mark.  Jtcn  than  nee- 
half  of  the  total  rerenneof  the  years  1881-8  was  derived  boa 
domains  and  state  tallwaya.  The  diiet  branch  of  ezpea4i- 
tore  ia  that  of  itttereat  and  sinking  fond  ot  tbe  pobUcdebl, 
amonntins  to  81,888,188  mark,  for  tbe  years  18BML  Ibe 
debt  was  Incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  sad 
pnrehase  of  a  net-work  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  tbe 
promotion  of  other  works  of  pnbllc  ntlllty.  Tbe  total  debt 
bad  risen  on  Jan.  1, 1881,to8eB,fiB8,4l6maik,  andialMlo 
878,445,475.  —  Tbe  popnlation  of  Saxony,  by  the  censes  of 
Dec.  1,  1880,  wss  S,97a,80^  comprising  1,445,880  males,  sal 
1,S97,47B  females.  Hie  area.  In  Engllah  aqnare  mlle^  ssl 
tbe  popnlation,  of  the  Hanptmannachaften,  was  as  foOon 
St  each  of  the  two  enometationa  of  Dec  1, 187B,  and  Dec  1. 
1880: 


Decim. 

Dab,lW. 

1>n«ilen 

1^ 
s,oeg 
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ity  as  a  speaker  and  writer  induced  the  republican 
party  to  condone  hiB  offense  of  "  liberalism,"  and 
he  became  secretary  of  the  interior  under  Hayes. 
—  See  Davis  and  Durrie's  Hittory  <if  Mmotiri,  608; 
Schurz-B  Speeehei,  18«5.  A.  J. 

SCIENCE,  SOCIAL.    (See  Sociai.  Scienck.) 

SOOTLAMBf  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.    The  length  of  the  mainland,  from 
the  Mall  of  Oalloway,  in  latitude  64°  89'  north,  to 
Donnet  Head,  In  Caithness-shire,  in  latitude  68° 
40'  north,  is  278  miles;  the  breadth,  from  Buchan- 
ness,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  longitude  1*  41'  west, 
to  the  most  westerly  point  in  Roes-ehtre,  in  longi- 
tude 5°  (US'  west,  is  160  miles,  while  between  the 
firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  breadth  is  only 
thirty  miles.    The  area,  including  the  islands,  186 
in  number,  is  29,810.09  square  miles,  or  about  half 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Michigan.    Its  population 
In  1881  was  8,786,678;  in  1811  it  was  but  1,805,864. 
—  Although  small  in  sice,  thinly  populated  and 
poor,  Scotland,  for  many  centuries,  has  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  annals  of  western 
Europe.     Respectable  historians  have  prefaced 
the  history  of   Scotland  with  an  imeq^nary  line 
of  kings  descended  from  a  fabulous  daughter 
of   Pharaoh,    called   Scota,   who,  fleeing  from 
the  plagues  sent  to  punish  her  father's  obstinacy, 
peopled  Scotland.  —  The  first  reliable  knowledge 
we  have  of    Scotland  is   derived   from  Julius 
Ctesar,  who  invaded  the  island  in  the  year  56  B.  C. 
Julius  Agricola  first  explored  its  northern  cocMts 
with  his  fleet,   and  informed  the  Romans  that 
Britain  was  an  island.    In  the  80th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  Agricola  led  the  legions  of  Rome 
(cross  the  line  which  in  later  days  marked  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  his 
lOD-in-law,  Tacitus,  in  recording  his  achievements, 
fiist  made  Caledonia  familiar  to  the  Roman  world, 
utd  brought  a  new  country  within  the  scope  of 
authentic  history. — Although  the  Romans  effected 
00  permanent  conquest  beyond  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  yet  they 
more  than  onee  pushed  their -armies  far  north- 
ward.   There  are  more  known  Roman  ramparts, 
forts,  camps  and  roads  in  Scotland  than  in  all  the 
r»t  of  the  world — vestiges  of  a  close,  continued 
and  doubtful  warfare.    The  Caledonians,  who  so 
long  and  so  effectually  kept  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  at  bay,  are  described  as  barbarous  and  war- 
like, with  red  hair  and  large  limbs,  and  rugged  as 
theland  they  inhabited.  They  painted  thefar  bodies, 
M>d  could  stand  great  hardships.   Their  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows,  small  shields,  short  spears,  and 
pointlen  swords;  they  fought  also  with  chariots 
drawn  swiftly  by  small'  horses.    They  were  polyg- 
amous and  idolaters,  their  religion  being  druid- 
ical.    The  name  Caledonia,  although  used  by  the 
Komaos,  had  no  place  among  the  natives,  whose 
name  for  Scotland  was  Albin.    The  Ronuin  civil- 
ization had  no  influence  on  Scotland  except  as  it 
reached  that  country  in  after  times  from  the  con- 
^nent.  —  When  the  Romans  withdrew,  the  in- 


habitants of  Scotland 'Osnsisted  of  the  Romanized 
Britons  of  Strathclyde'on  the  south,  the  Dalriads, 
or  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  on  the  west,  and,  largest  of 
all,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  embracing  the  whole 
of  Scotland  northward  and  eastward  from  the 
flrth  of  Forth.  The  archteological  hosts  have  long 
fought  over  the  Picts.  Were  they  Celts,  or  Teu- 
tons? Were  they  the  same  as  the  Caledonians  of 
Tacitus,  or  the  Scots  of  Ireland?  What  language 
did  they  speak?  These  are  questions  which  will 
probably  never  be  settled.  —  The  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Picts  was  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St. 
Columba  and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
who  settled  in  the  isle  of  lona.  —  When  the  writers 
of  the  early  Christian  centuries  speak  of  Scotia, 
they  refer  to  Ireland.  The  Mull  of  Cantyre,  in 
Argyleshire,  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  the  Scots  spread  in  great  numbers 
into  Argyle  and  the  western  isles,  so  that  there 
came  to  be  two  Scotias,  and,  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  a  Scot  might  have  meant  a  native  of  Ire- 
land or  of  Scotland.  The  colony  of  Irish  Scots 
in  Albania,  or  present  Scotland,  continued  to  en- 
large till  it  became  a  powerful  and  compact  state, 
and  the  term  Scotia  gradually  became  dissociated 
from  its  ori^nal  country,  and  attached  entirely  to 
the  country  which  now  bears  the  name.  —  How  it 
came  about,  history  does  not  state;  but  near  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Pictish  kingdom 
disappears  from  history,  and  Kenneth  MacAlpin, 
king  of  the  Scots,  is  found  reigning  over  its  people. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  barbarous  Picts  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  aggressive  civilization  of 
the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Celts  were  known  as 
a  lettered  people,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the 
Picts  felt  honored  in  accepting  the  Dalriadic  sov- 
ereign as  their  own.  — Scotland  was  long  subject 
to  incursions  from  the  great  Viking  fleets  of 
Scandinavia,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century  large  numbers  of  the  Northmen  settled 
on  the  coasts,  and  mingled  with  the  existing  pop- 
ulation or  gradually  crowded  them  westward.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  probably  of  the  most 
composite  origin  of  any  nation  inr  Europe,  a  fact 
which  has,  no  doubt,  gneatly  influenced  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Picts,  Francs,  Angles, 
Scoto-Oalwegians,  Saxons,  Celts  and  Norsemen, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  Scotsmen  of  to-day.  — 
After  Kenneth,  the  first  king  of  the  united  Scots 
and  Picts,  followed  a  number  of  royal  successors, 
such  as  Gregory  the  Great,  Duncan,  and  Macbeda 
or  Macbeth,  around  whom  has  gathered  a  most  in- 
teresting history;  but  imfortunately  it  is  largely 
mythical.  —  The  first  monarch  of  whose  corona- 
tion we  hear,  was  Malcolm  III.,  son  of  Duncan, 
known  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  1057.  His  wife,  the  good  Queen  Mar- 
garet, or  St.  Margaret,  had  a  greater  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Scotland  than  even  her  husband. 
Through  her  influence  the  "Lord's  Day"  was  first 
sanctified  from  labor,  and  she  did  much  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  civilization.  —  In  the  tenth  year  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  reign  occurred  the  Norman 
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conquest  of  England.  The  subjection  of  the  south- 
ern kingdom  by  the  restless  and  ambitious  Noiman 
opened  a  serious  future  for  the  Scots,  and  for  cen- 
turies they  had  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  prevent  their 
absorption  by  their  aggrandizing  and  powerful 
neighbors.  —  The  system  of  the  Celts,  even  to 
their  latest  times,  was  patriarchal,  and  not  feudal. 
The  Highlander  fought  for  his  chief  as  the  head  of 
his  family  or  clan,  and  not  because  he  was  his  land- 
ed superior.  For  the  same  reason  the  early  Scots 
fought  for  their  king,  who,  indeed,  was  oftener 
called  king  of  Scots  than  king  of  Scotland.  — The 
Normans  gradually  introduced  the  feudal  usages 
of  the  continent.  Under  them  the  king  was  theo- 
retically the  owner  of  all  the  land.  Those  culti- 
vating the  lands  held  them  from  some  lord  or 
superior,  who  in  turn  held  them  from  the  king  or 
some  other  superior  who  did  so.  Each  subordi- 
nate had  to  do  homage  to  his  superior  for  the  lands 
be  held,  for  he  held  them  solely  through  the  special 
favor  of  his  lord,  who,  in  return,  had  a  right  to 
call  for  military  and  other  service.  The  king  of 
Scots  had  estates  in  England,  and  for  these,  imder 
the  feudal  system,  had  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
of  England  as  his  superior.  The  English  soon 
claimed  that  he  did  homage  as  king  of  Scotland  to 
the  king  of  England  as  his  superior,  and  that  the 
crown  of  Scotland  was  vassal  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  that  folioe  on  folios  were 
written  by  the  English  to  prove  their  king  lord 
paramount  of  Scotland,  the  Scots  contested  the 
claim  for  generations  in  many  a  costly  war. — 
After  Malcolm  Canmore  came  Donald  Bane,  Dun- 
can II.,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.,  and  David  I.  The 
last  named  was  the  third  son  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  11S4.  As  a 
true  son  of  his  good  mother,  he  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  Scotland.  In  his  reign 
the  old  traditionary  usages  were  first  superseded 
by  written  laws.  He  established  the  bishoprics  of 
Dunkeld,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness, 
Brechin,  Dunblane  and  Galloway,  and  built  the 
abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
Dryburgfa,  Newbattle  and  Kinloes.  He  so  lavished 
the  lands  of  the  crown  on  the  Catholic  church  that 
King  James  I.  said  that  "  he  was  ane  sair  sanct 
for  the  crown. "  David  reigned  twenty-nine  years. 
He  was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  Eng- 
land. After  him  came  his  grandson,  Malcolm  IV. , 
who  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign.  He  was  king  twelve  years,  but  leaves  no 
special  mark  on  history.  —  He  was  succeeded,  in 
1165,  by  William  I.,  sumamed  the  "Lion,"  who 
was  taken  captive  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick.  King 
Henry  granted  him  his  lelease  only  after  he  had 
signed  an  obligation  of  absolute  homage  to  the 
English  king  for  Scotland,  and  placed  the  Scots 
under  feudal  subjection  to  Engluid,  as  if  a  proud 
and  warlike  people  could  be  handed  over  by  a 
slip  of  parchment  signed  under  duress.  Richard 
the  Lionheartcd,  of  England,  for  10,000  marks, 
released  the  Scots  from  all  the  conditions  extorted 
by  his  father  from  William.  —  William  the  Lion 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  IL,  a  mon- 


arch of  great  wisdom  and  ability,  who  was  intnn 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  UL,  whose  acci- 
dental death  left  the  crown  to  an  infant  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  died  in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  vhile 
returning  to  Scotland.  The  death  of  Alexander 
in.  closed  a  period  of  prosperity,  which  the 
kingdom  did  not  again  enjoy  for  five  handitd 
years.  No  fewer  than  ten  competitor*  for  the 
crown  appeared,  the  chief  being  John  Baliol  and 
Robert  Bruce,  grandfather  of  the  great  Bruce. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land, who  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  tlipuUtinK 
that  he  should  do  homage  to  him  as  his  feu- 
dal superior.  The  case  was  under  discussion  and 
consideration  for  eighteen  montlis,  and  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  E^iol  was  no  doubt  a  comet 
one  according  to  the  law  of  hereditaTy  descent  as 
now  established.  —  As  Edward  claimed  to  be  lord 
paramount  of  Scotland,  so  the  Icing  of  Fnmce 
made  a  like  claim  on  England,  and  summaied 
Edward  as  his  vassal  to  appear  and  do  homage 
before  him.  King  Philip  even  fixed  the  day  wheo 
Edward  should  appear  in  Puia.  Edward  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  summoned  his  vassal  Baliol  to 
his  aid.  In  the  war  between  England  and  France 
Scotland  saw  her  opportunity,  and  not  only  re- 
fused to  aid  England,  but  formed  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  France.  This  was  the 
first  of  that  ancient  league  which  for  three  centn- 
ries  bound  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scotland 
in  the  closest  intimacy  against  thdr  common 
enemy,  England,  and  had  a  great  influence,  not 
(mly  on  the  politics  of  Scotland,  but  even  on  its 
language  and  manners. —  The  Scots  invaded  Eng- 
land, which  so  exasperated  Edward  that  he  de- 
cided to  concentrate  his  force  on  Scotland,  and 
marched  northward  as  far  as  Elgin  with  a  great 
army,  taking  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Aber 
deen,  and  all  the  other  strongholds  of  importance. 
From  the  abbey  of  Scone  tie  carried  to  Westmin- 
ster the  stone  of  destiny,  the  palladium  of  Scotland. 
It  was  enshrined  in  the  chair  on  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned.  The  Soots  revcRntl; 
believed  it  to  be  the  very  stone  which  Jacob  naed 
as  a  pillow  at  Bethel,  and  that  it  was  Invng^t  to 
Scone  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  Scota,  from  whom 
the  Scottish  kings  were  descended.  Whererer 
Uiat  stone  might  go,  it  was  believed  the  Scots 
would  be  supreme,  a  belief  which  was  confinned 
when,  afterward,  James  VL  of  Scotland  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  king  of  England.  Ed- 
ward I.  .as  he  marched  back,  garrisoned  tlie  strong- 
holds with  English  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  old 
castles  in  Scotland  must  be  assigned  to  this  period, 
1396,  and  their  style  of  architecture  is  propcrlr 
called  Edwardian.  The  Scots  found  the  ^glish 
planted  in  large  numbers  in  stronj^olda  in  their 
very  midst,  and  harassing  them  in  many  most  ex- 
asperating ways.  While  the  nobility,  Uie  natoial 
leaders  of  the  nation,  liad  awom  allegiance  to  Ed- 
ward, the  smaller  gentry  and  the  common  people 
sullenly  awaited  an  opportunity  for  revoige-  — 
At  this  juncture  appealed  the  renowned  Sir  Will- 
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ism  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  not  cmly  a  braTe  soldier, 
bai  a  man  of  great  political  and  militaiy  genius. 
Gathering  around  him  a  band  of  heroic  spirits,  he 
barassed  the  English  till  his  successes  enabled  him 
to  collect  an  army  of  some  40,000  men,  with 
which  he  totally  defeated  a  larger  English  army 
under  Surrey  at  Stirling  bridge.    This  battle  of 
Stirhng  bridge  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
Scots,  as  it  showed  that  their  haughty  neighbors 
were  not  invincible,  and  being  the  flrst  pitched  bat- 
tle of  importance  between  the  two  nations  did  much 
to  inspire  and  render  permanent  that  international 
animosity  which  has  disappeared  only  in  recent 
yean.    After  defending  his  country  with  heroism 
for  sereral  years,  Wallace  was  betrayed  into  the 
bands  of  Edward,  who  caused  him  to  be  executed 
in  London  in  1806.    His  head  was  placed  on  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  a  quarter  of  his  body  exposed  at 
New  Castle,  Berwick,  Stirling  and  Perth,  respect- 
iTely.    These  bloody  trophies,  far  from  frighten- 
ing the  Scots  into  submission,  aroused  their  wrath 
and  strengthened  their  courage.   They  only  want- 
ed a  leader  to  attempt  summary  revenge.    In  the 
meantime,  Edward,  believing  he  had  conquered 
Scotland,  took  steps  .to  incori>orate  it  with  Eng- 
land. The  crown  was  to  be  represented  in  Scotland 
by  a  governor  or  lieutenant,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
coonciL    Scotland  was  also  to  be  represented  in  the 
En^ish  parliament  by  ten  representatives;  three 
were  to  be  selected  by  the  prelates,  two  by  the 
abbots,  two  by  the  earls,  two  by  the  barons,  and 
two  by  the  conunonity  or  commonalty.    When 
parliament  met,  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the 
goremment  of  Scotland,  complete  in  all  its  details, 
Edward  showed  a  broad  statesmanship  in  all  this, 
and  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Scots.    Being  seventy 
yean  of  age,  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  close  of  his 
itomiy  life.    But  it  was  too  late.    The  Scots  had 
wen  the  eSect  of  Norman  power  in  England;  and 
Stirling  bridge,  Falkirk  and  the  quartering  of 
WaUace,  were  not  to  be  so  easily  forgotten.  —  In 
Febrauy,  1306,   Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  was  missed  from  Edward's  court,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  for  Scotland.    He  was 
BOW  thirty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  carefully 
•wined  in  the  English  court     On  his  way  north 
he  met  Comyn,  his  only  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Dum- 
Wes,  and  during  a  heated  controversy  stabbed 
Wm  with  his  dagger.    He  and  his  followers  then 
attacked  the  English  judges  at  that  time  sitting  in 
wimfriea,  and  drove  them  across  the  border.    The 
die  was  cast,  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  and  there 
*>•  no  retreat  for  Bruce.    The  tidings  spread 
«pidly  all  over  Scotland,  that  Bruce  was  in  the 
«eld  against  the  English,  and  the  people  rose  like 
one  man.    In  March  of  the  same  year  he  was 
OTwned  ktag  in  the  chapel  royal  of  Scone.    King 
Mward  promptly  determined  on  such  an  invasion 
«  Scotland  as  would  forever  suppress  all  opposi- 
^-   The  flower  of  England's  chivalry,  with  all 
«e  lighting  power  of  England,  was  enlisted  in 
we  came;  and  the  king,  broken  down  as  he  was, 
•acted  a  promise  that  his  body  should  be  carried 


with  the  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued.  Some 
of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Brace's  nearest 
relatives  were  executed  as  traitors,  and  their  bod- 
ies quartered ;  but  the  Scots  were  not  a  servile 
people,  to  be  cowed  by  such  cruelties,  which  only 
served  to  arouse  them  to  greater  deeds  of  daring. 
King  Edward  died  within  sight  of  Scotland,  on 
July  7,  ia07.  —  The  flrst  undertakhigs  of  Bruce 
were  unfortunate;  but  the  death  of  King  Edward 
proved  a  favorable  turning  point  in  the  destiny  of 
Scotland,  for  his  son,  Edward  II.,  was  no  such 
leader  as  a  contest  like  that  demanded.  —  June 
a,  1814,  is  the  most  momentous  day  in  Scot- 
tish history,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn  was  fought.  The  Scots  had  between 
80,000  and  40,000  men,  while  the  English  had 
100,000.  They  had,  according  to  agreement,  to 
relieve  the  English  garrison  in  Stirling  castle  be- 
fore St.  John's  day,  or  it  was  to  capitulate;  and  it 
therefore  behooved  them  to  attack  the  Scots  in  a 
field  which  the  latter  had  selected  in  front  of 
Stirling.  The  generalship  of  Bruce  and  the  brav- 
ery of  his  men  inflicted  on  England,  that  day, 
a  defeat  and  a  humiliation  greater  than  ever  befell 
her  in  all  her  history  before  or  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Her  mighty 
host  became  a  very  chaoe.  The  confusion  of  thek 
flight  was  irremeable.  The  booty  obtained  was 
very  rich,  and  articles  taken  at  Bannockbum  were 
treasured  as  heirlooms  for  centuries.  An  inunense 
sum  was  also  acquired  by  the  Scots  as  ransoms  for 
their  noble  captives. —  The  battle  of  Bannockbum 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  Scottish  history. 
The  patriotic  feelings  excited  and  the  glory  ac- 
qtiired  on  that  day  consolidated  the  nation  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  It  engraved  on  the  Scot- 
tish heart  a  pride  of  their  independence  as  a  nation, 
which  for  centuries  prevent»l  a  union  with  Eng- 
Und;  and  to  this  day,  likeThermopylse  and  Mara- 
thon, it  fires  many  a  heart  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
liberty.  The  war  continued  for'  fourteen  years 
longer,  during  which  time  England  was  twelve 
times  invaded,  and  ravaged  with  flre  and  sword; 
and  Edward  III.  was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty 
in  1828,  in  which  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom  were  acknowledged. 
—  David  II.  was  only  eight  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  in  1829,  and  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  was 
appointed  regent.  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John 
Baliol,  being  assisted  by  Edward  III.  of  England, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone 
in  1882.  David,  being  a  mere  boy,  was  sent  to 
France,  and  Baliol,  being  defeated  soon  afterward 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bruce  dynasty,  fled  into 
E^^and.  An  active  warfare  continued  along  the 
borders,  the  Scots  making  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  their  ally,  France,  on  whose  soil  the  English 
king  about  this  time  gained  the  famous  battles 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  David  returned  from 
France  in  1841,  and  though  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  and  while  invading  England  was  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  remained  one  for  eleven  years. 
He  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Robert  II.  (1871-90),  grandson  of  Brace  of 
Bannockburn,  being  the  son  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
jory, and  Walter,  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
whence  came  the  name  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  of 
which  he  was  the  first.  Probably  no  regal  line 
ever  encountered 'so  many  misfortunes  as  did  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  of  more  than  one  of  whom 
it  has  truly  been  said  that  they  never  learned  and 
never  forgot.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rob- 
ert III.  (1390-1406),  who  being  weak-minded,  the 
government  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Albany. 
He  killed  the  king's  oldest  son,  David,  and  his 
second  son,  James,  fleeing  to  France,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  and  detained  as  a  prisoner 
for  nineteen  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  Albany  ruled  as  regent.  It  was  now 
over  one  hundred  years  after  Bannockburn  when 
James  I.,  being  ransomed,  began  his  reign,  in 
1424.  He  was  an  accomplished  prince,  poet 
and  legislator,  and  made  many  necessary  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  country,  establish- 
ing the  court  of  session  and  other  tribunals. 
He  with  a  firm  hand  checked  the  powerful  and 
turbulent  nobility,  and  did  much  to  introduce  law 
and  order.  He  was  cruelly  assassinated  (1487)  in 
the  midst  of  his  beneficent  work,  leaving  his  son, 
James  II.,  then  a  boy  of  but  six  years  of  ^e,  to 
succeed  him.  He  was  a  brave  and  vigorous  ruler, 
and  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  in  1460.  —  James  III.,  his  soh, 
was  crowned  when  seven  years  old.  He  was  un- 
popular with  the  nobility,  who  rebelled  against 
him,  and  persuading  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
to  join  them,  the  king  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Sanchiebum  in  1488.—  His  rebellious 
son  succeeded,  as  James  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age.  In  1489  he  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  and  from 
this  marriage  eventually  came  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  Margaret, 
dau^ter  of  Henry  VIL ,  being  great-grandmother 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  the  issue  of  Henry 
Vni.  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  EUzabetb, 
James  was  next  heir.  James  IV.,  desirous  of  as- 
sisting his  ally , France,  declared  war  against  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  and  was  slain  on  Flodden  Fidd, 
in  1618,  where  Scotland  suffered  the  greatest  de- 
feat in  her  national  annals.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  barons,  fell  with  their  king,  and 
the  land  became  one  house  of  mourning.  —  At  the 
death  of  James  IV.  his  son  James  V.  was  but  five 
months  old,  and  the  office  of  regent  was  conferred 
on  his  cousin  John,  duke  of  Albany.  James  first 
married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I. ,  king 
of  France,  who  dying  without  issue,  he  married 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ouise. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  in 
1542  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  the 
famous  but  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
When  she  was  seven  days  old  her  father  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  his  nobles,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Sol- 
way  Moss.   When  told  of  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 


ter, the  dying  man  is  said  to  have  mmnrared,  "  It 
came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  in 
allusion  to  the  throne  coming  to  the  Stuaits  by 
the  daughter  of  Bruce.    Little  did  he  think  tliat 
the  son  of  that  lass,  now  but  seven  days  old,  would 
sit  on  the  English  throne.    James  V.  was  aifec- 
tionately  remembered  by  liis  people  as  the  "  King 
of  the  Commons,"  and  he  long  held  a  place  in  lit- 
erary renown  as  the  "People's  Poet"  — It  will 
help  us  somewhat  to  realize  the  tnmblous  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  the  unliappy  oondition  of 
Scotland,  to  state  tliat,  from  1890,  when  Robert  IIL 
began  to  reign,  to  1667,  when  James  VI.,  thirteen 
months  old,  succeeded  hk  mother  Queen  Mary,  a 
period  of  1T7  years,  every  king  of  Scotland  was 
succeeded  by  a  minor.    During  all  those  years  the 
nation  was  shaken  by  the  continued  qnarreb  o( 
the  nobles.    They  were  a  haughty,  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent class,  those  Hamiltons,  HnnUeys,  Doug- 
lasses, Albanys,  Atholes,  Arrans  and   Aigylea. 
Combining  the  most  indomitable  courage  with  an 
utter  want  of  principle,  they  seldom  heritated  to 
endanger  the  interests  of  their  soverdgn,  and  even 
the  interests  of  their  coontiy,  to  avenge  fimded 
insults  to  tlieir  family,  or  to  cany  on  penonal 
feuds.    Still,  the  country  was  advancingin  wealth, 
and  gradually  taking  an  influential  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  thedonds 
of  misfortune  which  had  encircled  the  penooal  his- 
tory of  her  Jameses.     ' '  Battle,  mnrder  and  death 
had  swept  away  four  of  them;  the  fifth  died  of  a 
spirit  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  cahunfties.'' 
—  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  JamesV. 
Protestantism  began  to  make  considerable  head- 
way in  Scotland.    Although  she  had  for  centmin 
been  a  faiithful  daughter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  she  was  so  far  removed  from  Rome  that 
she  received  but  little  of  that  attention  bestowed 
so  assiduously  on  the  powerful  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe.    On  this  account  her  clergy  had 
received  but  little  supervision,  and  had  beoome 
very  ignorant  and  very  corrupt.    For  this  reason 
the  hold  of  the  Catholic  church  upon  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  not 
a  difficult  task  to  alienate  them  from  the  papal  see. 
Under  Henry  VIII.  England  had  become  a  base 
of  operations  whence  those  who  favored  the  Prot- 
estant faith  could  influence  Scotland.    Attempts 
made  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Catholic  primate, 
to  crush  out  the  si^t  of  inquiry  by  penecotion, 
not  only  failed  in  their  object,  but  had  a  contniy 
effect.  — ^With  tlie  rise  of  Protestantism,  there  came 
a  party  in  Scotland  which  preferred  an  alliance 
with  England  to  the  ancient  league  with  France; 
and  by  and  by  two  well-defined  pcuties  existed,  the 
Protestant  or  English  party,  and  the  CMboiic  or 
French  party.  The  Protestant  party  hoped  to  unite 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  young  Queen  of 
Soots,  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  they 
might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
perious conduct  of  Henry,  who  so  ronsed  the  Scot- 
tish pride  tliat  the  Catholic  party  gsiiied  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  to  her  marrhige  with  the  dauphin 
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of  France,  an  event  which  brought  upon  her  and 
npoa  BcotUnd  many  trying  calamities.  Mary, 
through  the  influence  of  her  mother  and  the  French 
party,  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated,  when 
only  six  years  old.  In  1558  she  married  Francis, 
then  dauphin,  afterward  king,  of  France;  but,  he 
dying  without  issue,  sheTetumed  to  Scotland,  and 
in  July,  156S,  married  Henry  Stuart,  known  as 
Lord  Damley.  It  was  a  fearful  mistake,  for  there 
was  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  good  quality  to  be 
found  in  his  character.  He  was  vicious,  vainglo- 
rious, presumptuous— a  fool.  On  June  19,  1566, 
a  son  was  bom,  who  was  afterward  James  VL  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England.  Daraley  was 
murdered  in  February,  1667,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  Mary  married  the  carl  of  Bothwell,who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  directed  the  mur- 
der. The  nobles  soon  after  drove  Bothwell  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  having  confined  Mary  in  Loch- 
leven  castle,  compelled  her  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
her  infant  son,  with  her  half-brother,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  as  regent.  She  escaped  from  Lochleven, 
and  rallied  a  powerful  forqe  around  her,  which 
was  defeated  at  Langside  by  the  regent  Murray. 
Mary  then  fled  to  England,  claiming  the  protec- 
tion of  her  cousin.  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  this  prin- 
cess ungenerously  confined  her  in  different  prisons 
for  eighteen  years;  and  then  the  accomplished  and 
beautiful,  but  most  indiscreet  and  unfortunate, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  being  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  died  with  heroic 
bravery  on  the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay  castle,  on 
Feb.  8,  1587.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
history  where  one  so  able,  lovely  and  accomplished 
became  to  such  a  marked  degree  the  victim  of 
untoward  circumstances.  Her  life  proved  a  bur- 
den to  herself  and  a  misfortune  to  her  people.  — 
From  the  time  of  her  father's  death  to  that  of  her 
own,  the  religious  aspect  of  Scotland  had  under- 
gone a  most  wonderful  change.  While  she  was  in 
France,  and  her  mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  was 
r^ent,  the  conflict  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  faith  was  intense.  During  those  event- 
ful years,  when  individual  convictions  were  strug- 
gling wiUi  the  traditions  of  centuries,  and  Uie  re- 
ligions thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  people  were 
stirred  to  their  depths,  there  appeareid  upon  the 
scene  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power,  the  fearless, 
stem,  eloquent  reformer,  John  Knox.  His  life 
and  work  have  made  a  more  marked  impression 
oo  Scotland  than  those  of  any  other  man,  and  no 
grander  figure  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  Great  Britain.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Knox  saved  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
Ubd;  and  in  saving  it  in  Scotland  he  saved  it  in 
England;  for,  if  Scotland  had  been  Catholic,  it 
woold  have  furnished  the  great  Catholic  powers 
of  the  continent  a  base  of  operations  against  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  probability,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  revolution  would  soon  have  driven  Eliz- 
abeth from  the  throne,  and  England  would  have 
been  reclaimed  to  the  Catholic  church.  But  Knox 
breathed  into  the  commons  of  his  country  a  spirit 
which  lives  to-day,  a  spirit  of  individuality  and 
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independence  which  taught  them  that  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  as  an  immortal  soul,  is  equal  in  the 
sight  of  Ood  to  the  proudest  peer.  They  may 
have  been  hard,  narrow  and  fanatical,  but, ' '  heated 
red-hot  in  the  furnace  of  a  new  faith,"  they  could 
never  again  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  tyranny. 
Protestantism  in  England  proceeded  from  the  king 
downward,  but  in  Scotland  it  originated  and  de- 
veloped in  the  bosom  of  the  people  themselves. 
Iklany  of  the  nobility  joined  the  Protestant  ranks 
from  mercenary  motives,  but  the  common  people 
did  BO  from  their  convictions  of  right.  Knox  tried 
to  have  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  church  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes,  but  the  greed  of 
the  nobility  was  too  much  even  for  him.  The 
year  before  Mary  returned  from  France,  1560,  a 
meeting  of  the  estates  abolished  forever  in  Scot- 
land the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  see, 
and  made  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
Knox  and  his  associates  the  standard  of  faith  in 
Scotland.  —  Mary  on  her  return  failed  to  under- 
stand the  true  state  of  affairs.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  wrong  school  to  meet  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  the  public  feeling  of  Scotland  as  it  now  was. 
If  she  had  but  realized  that  Scotland  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  con- 
formed herself  to  the  necessities  of  her  condition, 
she  might  have  reigned  a  happy  queen  over  a 
happy  people;  but  that  was  not  to  be.  —  Marjr's 
son,  James  VL,  had  been  crowned  king  in  1567, 
when  but  thirteen  months  old.  His  uncle,  earl 
of  Murray,  who  was  appointed  regent,  being  as- 
sassinated in  1570,  the  office  was  held  in  succes- 
sion by  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Mar  and  Morton, 
when  the  king  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hand«. 
During  the  government  of  the  regents  the  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  which  continued 
largely  to  partake  of  a  religious  character.  Prot- 
estantism retained  its  supremacy,  and  Presbyte- 
rianism  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  At  three  o'clock,  Thursday  morning, 
March  24, 1608,  Queen  Elizabeth  died ;  and,  a  feat 
unmatched  in  that  age,  Sir  Robert  Cary  galloped 
into  Holyrood  Court  on  Saturday  night  and 
wakened  King  James  to. announce  to  him  that  he 
was  monarch  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Ireland.  The  two  nations,,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  bitter  enemies,  and  had  crossed  swords 
on  a  hundred  bloody  fields,  were  now  united  under 
one  head.  On  the  6th  of  April  James  set  out  for 
London,  and  as  he  journeyed  leisurely  through 
England  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  every- 
where. He  arrived  in  London  on  the  22d  of  May, 
to  take  possession  of  the  government  of  his  new 
state,  and  at  this  point  ends  the  history  of  Scot- 
land as  a  distinct  kingdom.  —  The  domestic  con- 
dition of  Scotland  was  but  slowly  influenced  by 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  but  its  external  relations 
underwent  a  radical  change.  The  ancient  league 
with  France,  though  never  formally  abrogated, 
was  now  and  forever  after  a  dead  letter,  while  it 
was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Scots  that  their  king 
now  ruled  over  their  "auld  enemy,"  England. 
The  national  institutions  of  Scotland  remained  un- 
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touched,  so  that  from  this  source  there  was  noth- 
ing to  arouse  their  national  jealousy.  The  par- 
liament still  remained  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry 
to  go  to  London,  as  was  the  case  in  1707,  when  the 
union  of  parliaments  took  place.  However,  as 
the  way  was  now  open,  a  large  number  of  Scots 
flocked  southward  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  generally  succeeded.  Political  economy  was 
not  understood  then,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Scots  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  consequence  they  were  much  disliked 
and  much  maligned.  —  Immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  steps  were  taken  for  an  incor- 
porating union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  signally 
failed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  new  state  diould 
be  called  "  Great  Britain,"  a  name  which  the  king 
himself  claimed  to  have  suggested.  A  decision  by 
the  courts,  that  all  persons  born  in  Scotland  aft- 
er the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  unite  the  two  peoples.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  force  the  church  of  Scot- 
land to  adopt  the  episcopal  form  of  government; 
but  it  failed,  and  James  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
task  "  to  make  that  stubborn  kirk  stoop  more  to 
the  English  pattern."  —  For  centuries  Scotsmen 
found  their  native  land  too  small  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  both  before  and  after  this  period,  under 
Qustavus,  Frederick  and  Peter  the  Great,  as  well 
as  in  the  Low  Countries,  France  and  even  in  Tur- 
.  key,  they  in  large  numbers  attained  distinction; 
and,  now  that  the  era  of  colonization  and  com- 
merce had  dawned,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  opportunities.  This  was  first 
manifested  in  the  settlement  of  New  Scotland,  or 
Nova  Scotia.  —  Charles  I.,  on  his  accession,  learn- 
ing nothing  from  the  past,  commanded  the  use  of 
Laud's  liturgy  in  the  churches  in  Scotland,  as  ' '  the 
only  form  which  we  think  fit  to  be  used  in  God's 
public  worship  in  this  our  kingdom. "  An  outbreak 
was  of  course  unavoidable,  and  tumults  arose  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  lead  of 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  renewed.  In  1688  it  was 
signed  in  Greyfriar's  churchyard  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  some  drawing  their  own  blood,  which 
they  used  for  ink.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  community  of 
Scotland  subscribed  their  adherence  to  it,  as  copies 
were  placed  in  all  the  churches  and  other  public 
places.  The  cause  of  their  national  religion  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  one  with  that  of  their 
national  independence.  — The  close  of  the  thirty- 
years  war  released  thousands  of  Scottish  soldiers 
experienced  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  who  now  re- 
turned home  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
important  part  which  Scotland  took  in  the  great 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth,  century.  — After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  in  1660, 
unmindful  of  the  failures  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father in  a  similar  attempt,  he  tried  to  force  epis- 
copacy on  the  Scottish  church,  but  he  met  with 
most  ignominious  failure.  —  The  estates  of  Scot- 


land were  not  alow  to  indone  the  rerohitiea  of 
1669,  and  to  tender  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  declaring  that  King  James  VTL 
had  "forefauhed"  all  right  to  the  crown.  The 
attempt  to  compel  the  Highlanders  to  conform 
to  the  new  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  treacherous  transactions  which 
has  ever  blackened  history.  It  is  known  as  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  occurred  in  1683,  lesr 
ing  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  William  of  Onoge, 
which  his  admirers  have  found  it  hard  to  wipe 
out.  —  Now  that  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
Scots  could  no  longer  find  a  field  in  the  wan  of 
their  country  against  England,  or  in  the  greater 
contests  of  continental  Europe,  they  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  field  of  conunerce. 
Wm.  Paterson  founded  the  bank  of  England  in 
1695,  while,  some  years  later,  John  Law  drove 
France  wild  with  his  Mississippi  ctHnpany  and 
other  financial  bubbles.  The  Darien  and  Airicsn 
companies  were  products  of  the  same  period,  all 
showing  the  active  though  misguided  enterprise  of 
the  Scottish  mind  at  that  time.  —  On  the  acceasioo 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  the  first  buaineas  of  im- 
portance which  came  up  was  to  incorporate  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  and  the  union  of  the  two  parliaments 
were  readily  agreed  upon,  but  the  English  com- 
missioners would  not  agree  to  allow  the  Scots  to 
participate  equally  with  them  in  the  foreign  sod 
colonial  trade,  and  the  negotiations  were  a  failure. 
In  April,  1706,  a  new  set  of  commissioners,  repre- 
senting both  kingdoms,  met  at  Whitehall;  in  two 
short  months  their  labors  were  finished;  and  so 
much  and  so  important  business  has  probably 
never  been  concluded  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
union  was  bitterly  opposed  in  Scotland;  but,  after 
nine  months'  discussion,  on  Oct  16,  1707,  an  act 
ratifying  its  terms  was  passed  in  the  estates  by  a 
vote  of  110  to  69.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
England  was  about  6,000,000,  while  that  of  Scot- 
land was  probably  not  over  1,000,000.  Nothing 
so  much  reconciled  the  Scots  to  the  union  as  the 
prospect  of  equality  in  trading  privileges  and  rec- 
iprocity of  citizenship.  — George  I.,  the  first  of 
the  Hanoverian  line,  was  proclaimed  king  on  Aug. 
6,  1714,  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  amid 
apparent  quietness  through  the  whole  country. 
Next  year,  however,  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands, 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  commenced  a  Jacobite  in- 
surrection in  the  north,  which,  although  enconr- 
aged  by  the  appearance  in  Scotland  of  the  pre- 
tender, the  son  of  James  YII.,  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed. This  added  greatly  to  the  stability  of 
the  new  government,  which  now  attempted  to  dis- 
arm the  Highlands,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace 
constructed  a  system  of  excellent  roads  through 
that  heretofore  almost  impassable  region.  The 
Highlanders  were  irritated  by  and  restless  under 
the  industrial  civilization  of  the  Saxon,  and  when 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," 
the  oldest  son  of  the  pretender,  under  promise  of 
help  from  France,  raised  his  standard  at  Olenfin- 
nan,  in  August,  1746,  many  a  chieftain  with  hi* 
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«Ian  rallied   aroa&d  him.    The  Jacobite  army, 
marching  southward,  after  defeating  Qen.  Cope 
at  Preston  Pans,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph. 
With  an  army  of  but  6,000  men,  remarkable  to 
say,  the  prince  pushed  as  f ar  aa  Derby,  only  two 
-days'  march  from  London,  when  the  approach  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  a  larger  force  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat.   On  April  16, 1746,  his  half- 
starved,  exhausted  army  was  routed  on  the  field 
of  Culloden,  and  with  it  forever  fell  the  house  of 
Stuart.  —  The  British  government,  unwilling  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  organized  Highland  regiments,  with 
Highland  officers  and  Highland  uniforms,  nine  of 
which  are  still  in  the  British  army.     These  reg- 
iments hare  become  famous  for  tiieir  never -fail- 
ing bravery,  shown  on  many  a  well-fought  field  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  Onlic-speaking 
population  of   Scotland  in  1881  numbered  only 
231,584.  or  6.20  of  the  whole.  —For  years  the 
union  was  very  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  its  beneficent  effects  began  to  be 
felt.     In  recent  times  the  prosperity  of  Scotland 
has  been  such  as  could  never  have  been  possible 
without  the  union.    Although  occasionally  at  the 
present  time  complaints  are  made  that  Scotland 
receives  neither  her  share  of  parliamentary  atten- 
tion, nor  her  proportion  of  disbursements  from 
the  imperial  treasury,  yet  no  voice  is  ever  heard 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  union.  —  Whfle  Scotland  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  she  still  retains  her  own 
4X>nrt8  and  practices  of  law,  and  her  own  church 
government.     At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  is  the 
court  of  session,  which  consists  of  thirteen  judges, 
and  is  supreme  in  civil  cases.    Five  of  its  judges 
comprise  the  court  of  justiciary,  which  is  supreme 
in  crinxinal  cases.    The  full  court  sits  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  circuit  courts  are  held  in  the  principal 
titles  of  the  country.    Criminals  are  indicted  by 
the  lord  advocate  or  his  deputies,  and  are  tried  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.    In  case  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate failing  to  prosecute,  any  private  person 
may  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility.    Criminal 
cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  persons,  a  major- 
ity only  being  necessary  for  a  verdict;  and  when 
the  case  is  not  clear,  a  verdict  of  "not  proven  " 
may  be  brought  in.    Appeals  from  the  ScottiBh 
courts  go  to  the  house  of  lords.    The  subordi- 
nate courts  in  the  counties  are  held  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  sheriffs,  the  functions  of  the 
latter  being  judicial  in  Scotland,  and  not  ministe- 
rial, as  in  England.  —  In  the  cities  the  chief  magis- 
trate is  not  called  the  mayor,  but  the  "  lord  pro- 
vost," and  the  aldermen  are  called  "baillies."    In 
many  particulars  the  law  as  well  as  the  titles  and 
»    duties  of  public  functionaries  differ  wholly  from 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  show 
distinct  traces  of  the  ancient  league  with  France. 
—  The  Scottish  peers  elect  sixteen  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  in  the  house  of  lords;  but,  in 
addition,  many  Scottish  peers,  being  also  British 
peers,  sit  in  the  house  of  lords  in  their  own  right, 
and  without  an  election.    ScotUmd  Is  represented 


in  the  house  of  commons  by  sixty  members,  of 
whom  thirty-two  represent  the  counties,  twenty- 
six  the  burghs,  and  two  the  universities.  Fifty 
out  of  the  sixty  members  belong  to  the  liberal 
party.  The  strength  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from 
the  established  church  has  probably  much  to  do 
with  Scotland  being  so  overwhelmingly  liberal  in 
politics.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  registers 
in  1881  were:  in  thecountics,  98,828;  in  the  burghs, 
216,8S1.  —  The  established  church  of  Scotland  is 
Presbyterian  in  form  of  church  government.  It 
embraces  but  a  minority  of  the  people,  two  non- 
established  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian,  having  together  more  adher- 
ents than  .the  state  church.  Some  sanguine  minds 
think  the  day  ia  not  far  distant  when  the  church 
of  Scotland  will  be  disestablished,  and  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  country  be  united  in 
one  grand  Presbyterian  church,  the  church  of  ^- 
most  all  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  Free  church 
left  the  established  church  in  1848  under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  the 
result  was  another  church  and  manse  in  almost  ev- 
ery parish  in  Scotland. — For  centuries  Scotland 
had  a  system  of  national  education  superior  to  that 
of  any  country  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1362,  Master 
Thomas  Bennum  writes  himself  as  "Kector  Schol- 
arum  de  Aberdeen,"  and  in  1478  the  master  of  the 
"  Grammar  Schules  of  Aberdene  "  had  a  salary  of 
£5  annually.  John  Knox  and  his  associates,  800 
years  ago,  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  school 
in  every  parish,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
to  her  parish  school  system  is  to  be  attributed  the 
high  place  her  sons  have  commanded  in  the  fields 
of  religion,  literature  and  science.  It  was  truth- 
fully said  of  Scotland  that  every  Scot  had  a  mouth- 
ful of  learning,  but  not  a  mouthful  of  meal.  The 
imperial  parliament  has,  in  a  recent  educational 
act,  wholly  changed  the  system  in  Scotland  by 
providing  for  local  school  boards  and  compulsory 
education.  The  number  receiving  education  in 
1881  was  720,099,  being  19.28  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. Of  those  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  no  fewer  than  79  per  cent,  were  receiving 
education,  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  school  statistics  of  any  state  in  the  American 
Union.  There  are  four  universities  in  Scotland, 
viz.,  St.  Andrew's,  Olasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, founded,  respectively,  in  1411,  1450,  1494 
and  1582.  They  are  more  popular  In  their  privi- 
leges than  those  of  England,  and  were  framed  after 
the  pattern  of  the  continental  universities  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  During  the  session  of  18S0-81 
there  were  6,619  students  of  all  classes  in  at- 
tendance. The  graduates  elect  two  members  of 
parliament;  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  elect- 
ing one,  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's 
the  other.  —  Out  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Scotland  only  5,000,000  can  be  cultivated,  yet  her 
agriculture  is  not  surpassed  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  Her  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  are  very 
rich,  and  her  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  very  large.  The  tonnage  built  on  the 
Clyde  is  larger  than  that  on  any  other  river  on  the 
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g1bl)e,  and  Glasgow  is  the  second  city  of  inpor- 
tji^c^jln  tlie  British  empire.  — There  has  been  a 
gJF«at  reduction  in  pauperism  and  crime  during 
t^  last  ten  years.  In  1872  there  were  117,611 
paupers,  while  in  1881  there  were  only  97,787;  in 
like  manner  the  number  of  convicted  criminals 
fell  from  2,250  in  1872  to  1,882  in  1881,  showing 
a  remarkable  diminution  of  crime  as  well  as  pau- 
perism accompanying  an  increase  of  population. 
—  Notwithstanding  the  barren  soil,  the  inhospi- 
table skies  and  the  scant  population  of  Scotland, 
few  nations,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
have  produced  BO  many  names  illiistrious  as  his- 
torians, philosophers,  scholars,  essayists,  novelists, 
scientists,  theologians  and  poets.* — BtBLiooRA- 
FHT.  The  historical  works  of  Buchanan;  Hume, 
Lond.,  1657;  Outbrie,  10  vols.,  Lond.,  1707;  Dal- 
rymple,  3  vols.,  Edinb.,  1776-0;  RoberUon,  2 
▼ols.,  Lond.,  1768 ;  Pinkerton,  2  vols.,  Lond., 
1707;  Heron,  6  vols.,  Pesth,  1794-0;  Laing,  4 
vols.,  Lond.,  18M,  new  ed.,  1810;  Chalmers,  2 
vols.,  Edinb.,  1807-10;  Mackintosh,  2  editions, 
Lond.,  1822.  Further,  Tytler,  Hiitory cf  Scotland, 
8  vols..  Edinb.,  1826-84,  «d  ed.,  1845  ;  Lindau, 
OeteMehie  aehotOandi,  4  vols..  Dread.,  1827;  Scott, 
History  of  Seotland,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1880;  Cham- 
bers, Domettie  AnnaU  of  Seotkmd,  from  the  Btf- 


*  Scotland  has  given  to  the  world  more  than  Its  share  of 
genios,  a  tact  largely  attributable  to  ita  aocial,  religioas  and 
political  conditions.  We  may  mention  — 1.  Awfa.  John 
Barboar,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  George  Bnclianan,  Dr.  Arthur 
Johnston,  Qavin  Donglass,  Allan  Bamsay,  B^obert  Blair, 
James  If  cPherson,  John  Logan.  Dr.  James  Beattie,  James 
Thomson  (of  the  "Seasons"),  Thomas  Campbell,  John 
Skinner,  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  Jane  Elliott,  Jirfm  Leyden, 
William  Laidlaw,  'John  Graham,  James  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillle,  Robert  Bums,  Baroness  Nairn,  Bobert 
Tannabill,  James  Hogg  (the  "  Bttrick  Shepherd  " )  Allan 
Connlngluun,  William  Motherwell,  William  Bdmonstonn 
Aytonn,  J.  Ballantine,  Robert  Bachanan.  —  X.  MneUtt*. 
Tobias  GeoTgv  Smollett.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, John  Oalt,  Snsan  Edmonstoane  Ferrier,  Mrs.  Chiisttan 
Isabel  Johnstone,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  George  Mac- 
Donald,  William  Black,  etc.  —  S.  T/ieoloffUtm.  John  Knox, 
Bbenezer  Krsklne,  Ralph  Erskine,  George  Campbell,  John 
Brown,  Andrew  Thomson,  Thomas  Clialmers,  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Robert  S.  Candiish,  Thomas  Guthrie,  Norman  Mac- 
leod,  JotmTallocb,  JohnCaird,  JohnKer.  —  4.  Metqphfii- 
eiant,  etc.  Dr.  Thomas  Beid,  Dngald  Stewart,  Lord  Mon- 
Ixiddo,  Jolm  Abercrombie,  M.  D..  George  Combe,  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  Sir  James  If  cintosh.  —  6.  HUtoriam.  Hec- 
tor Boece,  David  Hume,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  Patrick 
Tiaser  Tytler,  Lord  Halles,  Dr.  John  Gillies,  Bishop  Bomet, 
John  Pinkerton,  Sir  William  Napier,  James  Boewell,  Dr. 
Thomaa  McCrie,  Cosmo  Innes,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  W.  Stirling 
Hazwell,  John  Lord  Campbell,  Henry  Lord  Cockbam,  Lord 
Hacanlay,  John  Hill  Burton.  —  6.  MUceOaneou*  WHteri, 
JBuayUU,  etc.  Sir  Andrew  Fletcher,  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
Arctiibald  Alison,  Prof.  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North), 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  J.  R.  H'Culloch,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Erskine,  Henry  Lord  Brongham,  Robert  Mudle,  Prof. 
Masson,  Dean  Ramsay,  Dr.  Robert  Cliambers,  Rev.  George 
Ollflllan,  James  Mill  (father  of  John  Stoart  Mill).  —  7.  DU- 
eoverert  and  Travrlert.  Mungo  Park,  Hugh  Clapperton, 
Captain  Grant,  James  Bruce,  Sir  John  Ross,  David  Moffat, 
David  Livingstone,  etc.  — 8.  SeUntUtt.  John  Napier  (in- 
ventor of  logarithms).  Sir  David  Brewster,  James  Watt, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  Sir  J<diii  Leslie,  John  P.  Nlchol,  Sir 
James  Clark,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Clark,  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  Sir 
William  Falrbalm,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchl- 
aon,  Hngh  MlUer,  Prof.  John  Fleming,  Archibald  Qeikie, 
Prof.  John  Playfair,etc 


ormaUon  to  the  Bttoiution,  8  vols.,  Edinb.,  1868- 
61;  Burton,  BS$lory  of  Scotland,  7  vols.,  Lond., 
1867-70,  2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  Lond.  and Edmb.,  167»-i; 
Mackenzie,  BUIary  cf  Scotland,  Edinb.,  1887; 
Bums,  SooOith  War  of  Independents :  Its  Antea- 
dents  and  BfeOs,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1874.  The 
earliest  history  of  Scotland  is  treated  of  by  Ledie, 
2  vols.,  Edinb.,  1866,  and  Skene.  GOUe  SooOand: 
History  of  Ancient  AJban,  2  vols.,  Edinb.,  1876-7. 

John  Johkbtoh. 

SCOTT,  Tflnfleld,  was  bom  near  Petenburgh, 
Ya.,  June  18,  1786,  and  died  at  West  Point,  May 
20, 1866.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Maty 
college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  bitt 
three  years  afterward  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  army.  During  the  ensuing  war 
he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major  general  He 
remained  in  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  war,  be- 
coming commander-in-chief  in  1841.  His  peace 
service  was  varied  by  an  abortive  quamel  wronx- 
fuily  forced  upon  him  by  Jackson;  the  latter  ac- 
cusing him  of  "pompous  insolence,"  "slander," 
and  "  the  designs  of  an  assassin  ";  and  by  services 
during  the  nullification  excitement  at  Charleston 
1882-8,  and  on  the  Canadian  and  Maine  frontier 
in  1837-41,  in  both  of  which  he  judidously  and 
successfully  attempted  to  keep  the  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  assumed  chief  commaod 
of  the  army,  and  captured  Mexico.  In  1853  be 
was  the  last  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the 
preridency.  In  1850  he  was  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  army.  He  was  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  come  up  to  the  high  expectations  of  tke 
public,  and  in  November,  1861,  he  retired  fnun 
active  service.  See  his  Avtebiograph^,  and  Main- 
field's  L^e  of  Seott.       AiEZAiiDKB  JomraroH. 

8CBATCHIIIG.  The  rejection  of  a  candidate 
by  drawing  a  line  through  his  name  on  the  printed 
ballot,  whether  or  not  the  voter  writes  in  another 
name  in  its  place.  In  the  "  Australian  system  "of 
voting,  for  some  time  in  use  in  En^and,  the  names 
of  all  candidates  are  printed  on  an  official  ballot, 
and  the'fOter  designates  those  for  whom  he  votes 
by  "  scratching  "  the  other  naibes.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  and  practice  have  been  identtfied 
with  "independent"  voting,  and  the  practice  of 
scratching  the  names  of  unsatisfactory  candidates 
from  the  ballot  supplied  to  the  voter  by  his  own 
party,  and  replacing  them  with  names  from  the 
opposite  ticket  or  of  his  own  choice,  has  long  been 
common  with  individuals  as  a  means  of  protest 
The  term  acquired  political  notoriety  in  1879, 
when  a  number  of  younger  republicans  in  Kew 
York  state,  having  little  or  no  previous  connection 
with  politics  except  as  individual  voters,  united  , 
against  "the  machine,"  and  advised  the  "acraich- 
ing  "  from  the  republican  ticket  of  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  governor,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 
and  that  of  the  candidate  for  state  engineer,  How- 
ard Soule.  The  reasons  for  this  action  were:  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Saratoga  convention,  and 
the  belief  that  under  the  control  of  the  "  machine  " 
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leaders  the  republican  party  could  not  win  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1880.  The  call  for  what 
afterward  became  the  independent  republican 
organization,  popularly  known  aa  the  "young 
tcratcherB,"  was  a  private  letter  printed  in  the 
-'New  York  Evening  Post,"  of  Sept.  6,  1879';  and 
the  name  of  "Bcratchera"came  from  a  phrase  in 
the  address  soon  after  issued  to  republican  voters, 
which  concluded :  "  We  urge  true  republicans 
not  to  stay  at  home  from  the  polls,  not  to  bolt,  but 
to  scratch,  not  to  desert  their  party,  but  to  attempt 
to  purify  it  from  within.  We  believe  this  is  the 
only  means  to  insure  in  1880  the  needed  republi- 
can victory,  not  of  politicians,  but  of  statesmen 
who  may  be  trusted  to  carry  into  practical  opera- 
tion the  republican  principles  of  national  suprem- 
acy, sound  finance,  and  administrative  reform," 
The  movement  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  party 
preas,  but  the  election  showed  that  Oov.  Cornell 
fell  behind  his  ticket  19,686  voles,  a  fact  which 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  succeeding 
presidential  campaign.  B.  R  Bowxxb. 

SEASCH,  Sight  of.  M.  Hautefeuille  is  of 
opinion  that  the  search  of  vessels  at  sea  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  right,  but  the  manner  of 
exercising  various  rights  which  may  belong  to 
belligerents.  —  Martens  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  The  mere  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  by  a  mer- 
chant vessel  met  with,  not  being  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  not  a  vessel  of  the  enemy,  natural  law 
«an  not  refuse  to  l>elligerent  powers  the  right  of 
searching  mercliant  vessels  encountered  by  their 
men  of  war  or  privateers  in  a  plae«  vh»r»  U  would 
A>  allouabU  to  sum  an  enem^t  nettd,  and  therefore 
to  conduct  such  vessels  into  port  if  the  proof  that 
tliey  are  not  subject  to  confiscation  be  insufficient. 
Bat  according  to  universal  international  law,  the 
decision  of  the  suit  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  nations  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  either  of  them,  and 
in  default  of  an  amicable  settlement,  a  mixed  tri- 
banal  must  be  established  to  decide  it.  {Priei* 
du  droit  dti  gens,  t.  ii.,  ^  817.)  A  merchant  ves- 
sel which  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  searched  is 
suspect,  and  runs  the  risk  of  being  declared  a  good 
prize.  —  M.  Cauchy  is  right  in  saying  that  "the 
rightof  search  would  never  have  given  rise  to  any 
objectioiis  if  the  thing  had  not  gone  beyond  what 
the  term  conveys."  It  is  against  the  abuse  of  it 
that  objection  has  been  taken ;  for,  as  HUbner, 
lampredi,  and,  we  may  say,  all  impartial  men, 
acknowledge,  the  flag  is  not  of  itself  a  proof 
of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel;  it  is  also  necessary  to 
know  if  the  sliip  has  a  right  to  the  colors  which 
it  carries.  —  M.  Cauchy  (Dnnt  Maritime,  t.  i.,  p. 
SS^  distingnislies  tliree  degrees  of  verification :  1, 
the  production  of  a  pass,  or  eongi  du  prince,  a 
naval  passport  which  shows  the  nationality,  tiie 
port  from  wliich  the  vessel  sailed,  and  its  destina- 
tion; 3,  the  representation  of  the  charter  parties 
or  freighting,  &i  which  are  found  the  nature  and 
the  quantity  of  the  merchandise  on  board;  and  8. 
tl>e  visit  of  the  vesMl,  or  the  direct  search  of  its 


contents.  The  first  two  means  have  raised  no  se- 
rious debate,  while  the  third  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. M.  Cauchy  compares  the  first  two  modes 
of  verification  to  the  proofs  usual  in  civil  proced- 
ure, and  the  third  to  a  beginning  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  visit  of  a  ship  appears  to  us  a 
means  which  should  be  employed  only  in  cases 
wliere  there  is  suspicion  tliat  it  carries  contraliand 
of  war,  or  where  there  is  suspicion  of  any  other 
•erious  fraud.  As  a  rule,  the  ship's  papers  should 
be  sufficient.  —  It  appears  clearly  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  right  of  visit  is  practiced  only  in 
time  of  war;  in  time  of  peace  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  visiting  a  ship  except  in  pursuance 
of  especial  conventions,  and  for  the  object  indi- 
cated in  such  conventions.  Thus,  the  United' 
States  and  England  concluded,  April  9,  1863,  a 
treaty  granting  to  each  other  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  mutual  right  of  visit  and  search  of  ves- 
sels suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
France  did  not  ratify  a  similar  treaty  proposed  by 
England  in  1S41;  but  she  concluded  another,  May 
39, 1846,  which  shows  clearly  her  repugnance  to 
grant  this  right,  under  no  matter  what  pretext,  in 
time  of  peace.  —  Men  of  war  are  not,  in  any  case, 
subject  to  the  right  of  visit  or  search. 

MAinucB  Block. 

SECESSION  (m  U.  S.  HisroBT).  The  const!* 
tutional  apology  for  the  right  of  secession  by  one 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  may  be  very 
briefly  dismissed;  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  theory  of  state  sovereignty.  (See  that  title.) 
Orant  that  the  states  are  still  individually  sover- 
eign; that  their  citizens  owe  a  primary  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  their  state,  and  a  secondary  ol>e- 
dienoe  to  the  federal  government  l)ecause  their 
state  remains  a  member  of  the  Union;  tiiat  the 
Union  is  a  voluntary  confederacy,  not  a  nation: 
and  the  right  of  secession  must  be  admitted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  adtneabUitg  of  secession, 
the  propriety  of  severing  the  ancient  relations 
with  friendly  and  confederate  states,  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  the  state's  decision:  when  the  decision 
is  made,  every  law-abiding  citizen  is  bound  by  his 
allegiance  to  his  state  to  obey  it.  (See  AiJiB- 
oiASCE,  III.)  However  fallacious  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  and  its  progeny,  secession,  may 
be,  there  is  at  least  this  apology  for  the  action  of 
the  seceding  states  in  1860-61 :  that  the  doctrhie 
of  state  sovereignty,  in  both  its  premises  and  it» 
consequences,  had  been  familiar  almost  from  an- 
tiquity; that  its  teclmical  language  had  been  used 
constantly,  even  by  those  who  would  have  scouted 
its  logical  consequences,  and  that  the  system  of 
n^ro  slavery,  wi^  all  its  countless  influences,  had 
shut  out  the  south  from  that  educational  process 
which  had  made  state  sovereignty  either  a  mean- 
ingless formula,  or  a  political  heresy,  in  the  north 
and  west.  (See  Nation.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  right  of  secession  has  never' 
been  admitted  by  any  department  of  the  national 
government :  joint  or  separate  resolutions  have 
l>een  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  congress,  aasert- 
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ing  the  sovereigiity  of  the  states;  decisions  have 
been  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  much  the 
same  character;  but  the  right  of  secession  itself 
has  never  been  admitted.  Leaving  the  theory  of 
state  sovereignty  to  be  considered  tmder  its  appro- 
priate head,  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  more  practical  idea  of  secession  in  our  history: 
L,  as  a  mere  incident  of  particularism,  of  state 
sovereignty;  II.,  as  complicated  with  slavery; 
and  III.,  in  practice.  — I.  The  union  of  1643  (see> 
New  Eholamd  Union)  experienced  in  miniature 
most  of  the  perils  to  which  the  perfected  and  na- 
tional Union  was  afterward  exposed;  nullification 
attacked  its  commercial  regulations,  and  even  put 
a  veto  on  its  wars ;  but  its  final  disappearance 
was  due  not  so  much  to  any  secession  as  to  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  its  nature,  and  the  dislike  of 
the  crown.  With  the  introduction  of  the  attempt 
at  a  more  general  union  in  1754  (see  Albany  Plan 
OF  Union),  the  idea  of  secession  first  comes  plainly 
into  view.  The  plan  of  Franklin  contemplated 
Its  establishment  by  act  of  parliamedt,  a  very  un- 
usual acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  parliainent 
over  the  colonies.  In  explanation  of  this  feature 
of  his  plan,  he  states  the  various  interests  of  the 
colonies,  and  their  jealousy  of  one  another,  and 
adds:  "If  ever  acts  of  assembly  in  all  the  colo- 
nies could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  yet  as 
any  colony,  on  the  least  dissatisfaction,  might  re- 
pent its  own  act,  and  thereby  withdraw  itself 
from  the  union,  it  would  not  be  a  stable  one,  or 
Bu^  as  could  be  depended  on;  for,  if  only  one 
colony  should,  on  any  disgust,  withdraw  itself, 
others  might  think  it  unjust  and  unequal  that 
they,  by  continuing  in  the  union,  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  defending  a  colony  which  refused  to 
bear  its  proportionable  part,  and  could  therefore 
one  after  another  withdraw,  till  the  whole  crum- 
bled into  its  original  parts."  The  theory  of  seces- 
sion could  hardly  be  more  exactly  stated ;  in  its 
final  application  in  practice  it  was  only  improved 
in  one  respect,  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  of 
secession  by  state  conventions,  instead  of  by  the 
assemblies. — Accession  to,  and  secession  from, 
any  union,  were  of  course  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, without  the  king's  consent,  while  the  colo- 
nies remained  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  But, 
as  the  American  revolution  itself  was  frequently 
appealed  to  in  after  years,  as  the  first  great  exam- 
ple of,  and  precedent  for,  secession,  it  may  be  well 
to  lay  stress  here  on  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  former  was  an  exercise  of 
the  undeniable  right  of  revolution,  a  revolt  of  an 
unrepresented  fraction  of  the  empire  against  the 
usurpations  of  parliament,  and  afterward  against 
the  king  for  sustaining  parllamejit;  while  the  lat- 
ter was  attempted  to  be  justified  as  a  constitutional 
right  of  the  states,  which  could  not  rightfully  be 
resisted  by  any  other  state,  by  all  the  other  states, 
or  by  the  federal  government.  A  revolt  of  a  terri- 
tory, unrepresented  in  the  federal  government, 
against  what  it  might  consider  the  usurpation  of 
the  federal  government,  and  its  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  government,  might  claim  the  Amer- 


ican revolution  as  a  pretedent;  tM  seceding  itatea 
in  1860-61  oould  not.  A  revolutionist  hazards  his 
life  upon  the  issue,  with  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  treason  as  a  possible  result;  a  secesaionist  claims 
all  the  advantages  of  revolution,  without  any  of 
its  responsibilities  or  dangers.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  early  and  general  dissemination  of  the  theoiy 
of  state  sovereignty,  its  practical  consequence,  the 
right  of  secession,  was  for  some  years  unheard  of, 
perhaps  unthouj^t  of.  Until  1783  the  common 
dangers  of  war  were  a  fence  outside  of  which 
none  of  the  thirteen  states  dared  to  stray;  after 
1788  the  authority  of  the  congress  of  the  confed- 
eration was  so  weak  a  fence  tliat  none  of  the  states 
cared  to  give  it  importance  by  formally  demolish- 
ing it.  The  ugly  word  "secession "  firat  appem- 
in  the  convention  of  1787,  July  5,  though  it  then 
referred  to  the  states  as  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion itself:  Gerry  remarked  that,  unless  some  com- 
promise should  be  made,  "a  secession,  he  fore- 
saw, would  take  place."  The  subsequent  nuifi- 
cation  of  the  constitution  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
states,  on  the  original  refusal  of  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina  to  ratify,  has  often  been  appealed 
to  as  a  brilliant  example  of  peaceable  secession; 
and  so  it  must  be  considered,  if  the  ratificatioos 
were  really,  as  they  purported  to  be,  the  acts  of 
' '  sovereign  states. "  The  articles  of  confederation 
had  expressly  provided  that  no  change  should  be- 
made  in  them  unless  with  the  assent  of  the  legis- 
latures of  every  state;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
covenant,  eleven  of  the  states  not  only  formed  a 
new  government,  but  inserted  in  It  a  provision  for 
future  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 
On  the  theory  that  the  states  were  sovereign  until 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  bow  can  such  a 
proceeding  be  anything  but  a  secession,  albeit  of 
the  majority  from  the  minority?  But  another 
power  was  present  in  the  ratification,  the  power 
which  had  held  the  states  together  even  before  tbe 
adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  bot- 
ereign  power  of  the  nation,  of  the  national  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  people  of  the  state.  Its 
non-recognition  by  the  state  conventions  can  not 
alter  the  fact  of  its  already  established  existence; 
and,  without  its  existence,  the  assumptions  of  the 
continental  congress,  from  1776  until  the  ratifici- 
tion  of  the  confederation  in  1781,  would  be  even 
a  more  colossal  sham  than  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution.  The  historic  truth  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation,  which  had  alone  validated  the 
revolutionary  acts  of  the  continental  congress,  and 
which  had  tolerated  the  articles  of  confederation, 
had  now  at  last  interposed  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos;  that  it  was  disposed  to  deal  very  tenderiy 
with  the  rights  and  even  with  the  prejudices  (^ 
the  peoples  of  the  several  states;  that  it  chose  to 
maintain  state  lines  in  the  ratifications;  but  Oat, 
when  nine  of  the  states,  including  a  heavy  major 
ity  of  the  territory,  wealth  and  population  of  the 
nation,  had  expressed  their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  new  form  of  government,  factious  opposition 
was  to  cease.  It  is  true  that  the  status  of  the  pas- 
sible non-zatifying  states  was  cai«fully  ignored 
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everywhere,  as  being  vbat  the ' '  Federalist "  called 
a  "  delicate  question";  but  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  two,  or  even  four,  recalcitrant  states 
would  ever  have  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
national  jurisdiction.  Gouvemeur  Morris' warning 
in  the  convention  of  1787,  July  5,  "  This  country 
nmst  be  united;  if  persuasion  does  not  unite  it, 
the  sword  will,"  which  provoked  so  much  con- 
trary feeling,  was  the  simple  truth.    The  forms 
of  ratification  would  never  have  been  neglected; 
but  ratification,  willing  or  unwilling,  would  have 
been  extorted  from  Rhode  Island  and  North  Car- 
olina by  a  pressure  increasing  continually  until 
finally  successful.    The  passage  of  the  senate  bill. 
May  18,  1790,  to  prohibit  bringing  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
"into  the  United  States,"  and  to  authorize  a  de- 
mand of  arrears  of  money  from  the  said  state,  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  sort  of  pressure  which  would 
have  been  increased  indefinitely  but  for  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  state  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
The  nation  has  always  been  thus  gentle  and  con- 
siderate in  allowing  the  assertion  of  state  sover- 
eignty in  non-essentials;  in  essentials  state  sover- 
eignty must  yield  or  be  crushed.  —  Under  the  con- 
stitution the  Union  was  at  first  spared  any  inter- 
nal disseosions  of  such  magnitude  as  to  suggest 
secession  as  a  remedy.    Proiects  for  separation 
from  the  Union  were  undoubtedly  on  foot  before 
17S5  in  Kentucky  (see  that  state),  and  in  western 
Pennsylvania  (see  WmsKT  Insurrection)  ;   but 
these  were  rather  the  product  of  frontier  freedom 
from  restraint  than  the  consequence  of  state  sov- 
erdgnty.    Soon  after  1795  a  series  of  articles  were 
published  in  the  "  Connecticut  Courant,"  urging 
"  the  impossibility  of  union  for  any  long  period  in 
the  future,"  and  laying  down  the  permanent  dog- 
ma that  "there  can  be  no  safety  to  the  northern 
states  without  a  separation  from  the  confederacy." 
These  letters  met  no  general  approval  in  the  north, 
and  the  election  of  Adams  to  the  presidency  in 
1796  took  away  for  the  time  their  moving  cause, 
s  fear  of  southern  domination  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   The  idea  of  state  sovereignty,  with  se- 
cession as  a  possible  consequence,  next  appeared, 
on  the  other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in 
1796.    (See  Eextcckt  Resolutions.)    The  au- 
thor of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  JefteiBon,  ex- 
plains bis  feeling  on  the  subject  of  secession  at 
some  length  in  his  letter  of  June  1,  1798,  to  John 
Taylor.     "If,  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the 
one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of 
the  Union,  no  federal  government  can  ever  exist. 
If,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  we  break  the  Union, 
will  the  evil  stop  there?    Suppose  the  New  Eng- 
land states  alone  cut  oS,  will  our  natures  be 
dianged?    Are  we  not  men  still  to  the  south  of 
that,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  men?  Immediate- 
ly we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  party 
arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy.    If  we  reduce 
our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  they 
win  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.    See- 
ing that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with, 


I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for 
that  purpose. "  The  objections,  it  will  be  noticed, 
lie  to  the  advisability,  not  to  the  right,  of  seces- 
sion. This  defect,  however,  was  common  to  most 
of  the  public  men  of  the  time;  and  for  years  after- 
ward state  sovereignty,  with  all  its  consequences, 
was  the  first  refuge  of  a  minority.  The  existence 
of  the  nation  was  hardly  recognized,  even  by  the 
courts,  for  twenty  years  after  1798  (see  Nation, 
Judiciary)  ;  though  its  existence  was  not  often 
denied  in  such  plain  language  as  that  employed 
by  Tucker,  in  his  edition  of  Blackstone  in  1808. 
After  summing  up,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
proofs  that  Virginia  had  always  been  a  sovereign 
state,  and  enumerating  the  powers  which  Virginia 
had  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  he  thus 
concludes:  "The  federal  government,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  united 
republics  communicate  with  foreign  nations  and 
with  each  other.  Their  submission  to  its  opera- 
tion is  voluntary:  its  councils,  its  engagements,  its 
authority,  are  theirs,  modified  and  united.  Its 
sovereignty  is  an  emanation  from  theirs,  not  a 
fiame  by  which  they  have  been  consumed,  nor  a 
vortex  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up.  Each  is 
still  a  perfect  state,  still  sovereign,  still  independ- 
ent, and  still  capable,  should  the  occasion  require, 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  as  such, 
to  the  most  unlimited  extent.  But,  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  the  occasion  requires  a  resump-' 
tion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  several 
states  (and  far  be  that  period  removed  when  it 
shall  happen),  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  states  individually  is  wholly  sus- 
pended, or  discontinued,  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned; nor  can  that  suspension  ever  be  removed, 
so  long  as  the  present  constitution  remains  un- 
changed, but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
union:  an  event  which  no  good  citizen  can  wish, 
and  which  no  good  or  wise  administration  will 
ever  hazard."  Herein  is  contained,  for  the  first 
time,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
secession.  —  When  the  idea  of  secession  next  ap- 
peared, it  was  again  in  the  north,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  on  which  it  was  finally 
put  into  practice  in  the  south,  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
(seeANNEXATiONS,  I.),  in  1808,  was  very  objection- 
able to  the  federalist  politicians  of  New  England. 
They  had  been  beaten  in  the  contest  with  the 
south  alone :  to  re-enforce  the  southern  line  of 
battle  with  six,  nine  or  a  dozen  future  states,  peo- 
pled by  "  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,"  seemed 
simply  suicidal,  a  condemnation  of  New  England 
to  perpetual  nullity.  They  therefore  resisted  the 
annexation  to  the  utmost,  and  claimed  that,  as  the 
constitution  was  made  only  for  the  original  terri- 
tory comprised  within  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  was  unconstitutional  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states.  "  Suppose,  in  pri- 
vate life,  thirteen  men  form  a  partnership,  and 
ten  of  them  undertake  to  admit  a  new  partner 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  three,  would 
it  not  be  at  their  option  to  abandon  the  partner* 
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ship  after  so  palpable  an  Infringement  of  their 
rights?  How  much  more  bo  in  the  political  part- 
nerBhip."  The  annexation  was  consummated ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Jan.  14,  1811,  on  the  enabling 
act  for  the  first  of  the  dreaded  new  states,  Loui- 
siana, that  Qulncy,  of  Massachusetts,  fairly  de- 
clared, in  the  bouse,  the  federalist  conception  of 
its  consequences.  "It  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are 
virtually  dissolved;  that  the  states  which  compose 
it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations;  and  that, 
as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, 
amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 
Qulncy  was  called  to  order,  but  the  house  decided 
that  he  was  in  order.  Ex-President  Adams,  in 
reply  to  a  copy  of  the  speech,  could  only  say  that 
"  prophecies  of  division  had  been  familiar  in  his 
ears  for  six  and  thirty  years."  —  In  the  meantime 
the  opposition  to  the  democratic  administration, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  New  England  politicians 
on  the  annexation  question,  had  become  more 
popular  with  the  introduction  of  the  restrictive 
system.  (See  Embaboo,  III.)  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  some  project  of  secession  had  been  moot- 
ed in  New  England  in  1808,  though  probably  con- 
fined to  a  very  few;  and  that  Burr's  candidacy  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1804  was  a  part  of  it. 
.(See  Burr,  Aaros.)  By  taking  in  ihe  great  state 
of  New  York,  and  by  yielding  the  leadership-in- 
chief  to  a  New  York  democrat,  who  was  highly 
popular  with  the  democrats  of  New  England,  it 
was  hoped  that  a  new  republic  might  be  formed, 
compact,  homogeneous,  and  strongly  defended  by 
nature  in  every  direction.  Burr's  defeat  had  much 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  project,  but  the  in- 
difference of  the  people  of  New  England  probably 
more.  The  strong  and  general  popular  feeling 
which  was  aroused  by  the  embargo  revived  the 
project.  How  many  took  part  in  it  is  uncertain; 
they  were  probably  very  few.  The  whole  truth 
is  probably  expressed  In  a  letter  of  Joseph  Story, 
afterward  supreme  court  justice,  Jan.  9,  1809: 
"I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  Massachusetts  increasing  to  so  high  a  degree ; 
and  I  fear  that  it  is  stimulated  by  a  desire,  in  a 
very  few  ambitious  men,  to  dissolve  the  Union." 
Henry's  letter,  of  March  7, 1809  (see  Hbnrt  Doc- 
mcEKTS),  goes  further,  and  details  the  federalist 
programme  as  follows:  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
"the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  will  declare 
itself  permanent  until  a  new  election  of  members; 
invite  a  congress,  to  bo  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  federal  states;  and  erect  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  their  common  defense  and  common  in- 
terest." Henry's  assertions,  however,  are  usually 
only  proof  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth,  and  that 
is  probably  the  case  here.  It  is  only  certain  that 
the  accounts  of  the  feeling  in  the  eastern  states, 
as  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Story,  caused 
a  panic  among  the  democratic  leaders,  and  ended 
the  embargo.  —  During  the  war  of  1813  the  feel- 
ing in  New  England  grew  still  higher.  Ultra 
federalists  undoubtedly  used  language  aiming  di- 


rectly at  seceesion;  the  student  will  find  a  targe 
collection  of  -  such  utterances  in  Carey's  "  OIItc 
Branch,"  as  cited  among  the  authorities.  Indis- 
creet references  to  "the  New  England  nation,'' 
occasional  fiauntings  of  a  flag  with  five  stripes  and 
stars,  the  firing  of  "New  En^nd  national  st- 
lutes  "  of  five  guns,  and  other  similar  indicatiODg, 
when  combined  with  the  general  discontent  in  New 
England  (see  Co«viu»tioh,  Hastvobd),  kept  the 
administration  in  a  chronic  state  of  alarm.  The 
discussion  of  secession  in  any  form  by  the  Hart- 
ford convention  has  been  denied  by  its  president 
and  secretary;  its  journal  shoiro  no  trace  of  it; 
and  Mr.  Ooodrich  has  collected  every  avaOaMe 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  appean  certain  that  no 
such  active  design  was  considered  or  desired  by 
its  members;  but  a  few  of  the  opening  sentences 
of  its  report  are  at  least  suggestive.  "If  the 
Union  be  destined  to  dissolution,  by  reason  of  the 
multiplied  abuses  of  bad  administrations,  itshonkl, 
if  possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable  timea  and 
deliberate  consent.  Some  new  form  of  confed- 
eracy should  be  substituted  among  those  states 
which  shall  intend  to  maintain  a  federal  relation 
to  each  other.  But  a  severance  of  the  Union  by 
one  or  more  states,  against  the  will  of  tke  rest, 
and  especially  in  a  time  of  war,  can  be  justified 
only  by  absolute  necessity."  The  report  condnd- 
ed  by  advising,  that,  if  no  attention  should  be 
paid  to  their  remonstrances,  and  the  war  should 
continue,  a  new  convention  should  be  called  in 
the  following  June,  "  with  such  powers  and  in- 
structions as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentoas 
may  require."  —  With  the  close  of  the  war  of  1818 
the  first  period  of  the  history  of  secession  ends. 
It  continued  immanent  in  the  doctrine  of  Btate 
sovereignty;  but  nothing  occurred  to  call  it  to  act- 
ive life.  It  was  threatened  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive to  its  illegitimate  brother,  nullification  (see 
that  title),  but  was  never  enforced.  Secessionfets 
proper  in  South  Carolina  had  a  contempt  for  nnlli- 
flcation,  and  composed  the  so-called  "  UnioB  par- 
ty "  of  1881-3  in  that  stete.  Indeed,  Jadtscn's 
nullification  proclamation  was  offensive  to  than, 
as  laying  down  "  the  tyrannical  doctrine  that  we 
have  not  even  the  right  to  secede. " — H.  Through- 
out its  subsequent  history  secession  is  always  con- 
nected with  slavery  or  the  opposition  to  slaveiy. 
The  right  to  secede,  after  it  had  been  completely 
formulated  by  Tucker  in  1808,  was  asserted  again 
and  again  for  the  next  thirty  years,  but  always 
as  a  mere  particularist  formula,  a  coroUaiy  of 
state  sovereignty.  The  most  striking  of  these, 
and  particularly  as  coming  from  the  north,  is 
that  of  Judge  Rawle,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  bis 
commentaries  on  the  constitution,  as  cited  below, 
in  1825.  "  The  secesdon  of  a  state  from  the 
Union  depends  on  the  will  of  the  people  of  such 
state.  *  *  The  state  l^idatures  have  only  to 
perform  certain  organical  operations  in  respect  to 
it.  To  withdraw  from  the  Union  comes  not 
within  the  general  scope  of  their  delegated  au- 
thority. But  in  any  manner  by  which  a  secessioB 
is  to  take  place,  nothing  is  rWoro  certain  than  thst 
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the  set  Bhoald  be  deliberate,  clear  and  unequiTOcal ; 
and  in  anch  case  the  prerioos  ligament  with  the 
Union  would  be  legitimately  and  fairly  destroyed. 
*   •    In  the  present  constitution  there  is  no  spe- 
dflcation  of  numbers  after  the  first  formation.    It 
was  foraaeen  that  there  would  be  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  luiswaiiu  the  number  of  states.    It  was 
also  known,  though  it  was  not  avowed,  that  a 
state  might  withdraw  itself.    The  number  would 
therefore  be  variable.     Secessions  may  reduce  the 
number  to  the  smallest  integer  admitting  combi- 
nation.   They  would  reqiain  united  uoder  the 
aame  principles  and  regulations,   among  them- 
selves,  that  now  apply  to  the  whole.    For  a  state 
can  not  be  compelled  by  other  states  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  therefore,  if  two  or  more 
detemune  to  remain  united,  although  all  the  oth- 
en  desert  them,  nothing  can  be  discovered  in  the 
constitution  to  prevent  it."    It  is  notable  that, 
M  late  as  Nov.  9,  1860,  Horace  Greeley  upheld 
"the  practical  liberty,  if  not  the  abstract  right,  of 
aecegsion,"  only  insisting  that  the  step  should  be 
taken  "  with  the  deliberation  and  gravity  befitting 
ao  momentous  an  issue."    It  is  true  that  these  two 
utterances  are  almost  the  only  ones  from  a  repre- 
sentative  northern  man  after  the  war  of  1813  in 
rapport  of  the  theory  of  secession;  and  that  all 
tbe  other  utterances  which  have  been  laborioiisly 
collected  are  simply  the  expression  of  state  feeling, 
of  state  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  (ugittve   slave  law,  and  similar   measures, 
▼hhout  any  apparent  thought  of  the  right  of  se- 
cenion  which  was  involved  in  it.    Nevertheless, 
it  is  painful  to  consider  the  result  which  would 
hsTe  followed  in  1860-01,  if  the  action  of  the  se- 
ceding states  had  been  slow,  calin,  and  the  evident 
outcome  of  popular  desire,  instead  of  hasty,  vio- 
lent, and  the  work  of  the  politicians.     In  that 
erent,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  have  been 
painfully  doubtful.  —  Secession  came    in  again 
^th  Texas,  whose  independent  existence  was 
itself  a  brilliant  instance  of  successful  secession 
from  the  Mexican  republic.    As  the  probability  of 
its  annexation  grew  stronger,  the  langua^  used  in 
advocacy  of  or  in  opposition  to  it  grew  with  it. 
March  8,  1848,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  a  few 
anti-slavery  whigs  Issued  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, warning  them  that  the  annexation  project 
Itad  never  been  given  up,  and  that  it  would  result 
in  and  fully  justify  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Through  this  and  the  following  summer,  on  the 
other  hand,  "Texas  or  disunion"  became  a  fre- 
quently expressed  sentiment  in  the  south,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Carolina,  but  this  died  away  as 
the  success  of  annexation  became  assured.    But 
eren  this  did  not  drive  the  northern  states  into 
on;  action  looking  to  secession,  or  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  though  this  was  unofflcially  suggested. 
In  January,  1845,  at  an  anti-annexation  convention 
to  Boston,  Wm.  Lloyd  Oarrison  urged  the  call- 
wg  of  a  Massachusetts  convention  to  declare  the 
Union  dissolved,  and  to  invite  other  states  to  join 
with  her  in  a  new  union  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  dedaratton  of  independence.     '  'Although, " 


says  May,  "his  motion  was  not  carried  by  the 
convention,  it  was  received  with  great  favor  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  members  and  other  auditors, 
and  be  sat  down  amidst  Uie  most  hearty  bursts  of 
applause."  But  the  final  annexation  of  Texas, 
operating  against  the  feelings  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly nationalized  section  of  the  Union,  was  in- 
sufficient to  call  forth  any  dangerous  or  even 
irritating  desire  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
That  was  reserved  for  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  territories  (see  Wilmot  Pboviso). 
—  Co-OPEBATTON.  The  theory  of  secession  in- 
volved the  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  singly;  and  yet  the  silent  proof  of  its  in- 
herent fallacy  is  that  single  secession  was  never 
attempted,  and  probably  never  thought  of.  In 
1847  Calhoun  had  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  the  "  co-operation  "  of  the  slave  states  in 
the  following  programme:  1,  tbe  calling  of  a 
slave  state  convention;  2,  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea-going  .vessels  of  the  northern  states  from  south- 
em  ports;  8,  the  prohibition  of  railroad  commerce 
with  the  northeastern,  but  not  with  the  north- 
western, states;  4,  the  present  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi;  6,  the  con- 
tinuance of.  this  interstate  embargo  system  until 
the,  northwest  should  be  "detached"  from  the 
eastern  states,  and  should  unite  with  the  south  in 
opening  the  new  territories  to  slavery.  Calhoun's 
programme  opened  the  way,  however,  for  a  bolder 
idea  of  "  co-opertrtion  "  in  1890,  according  to  which 
a  number  of  slave  states  were  to  secede  in  com- 
pany, for  mutual  defense,  if  any  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories  should  be  enforced. 
But  the  southern  states  held  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Georgia  state  convention  of  1860,  declaring  that 
the  state  accepted  the  compromise  of  1850,  but 
would  resist,  even  to  secession,  such  anti-slavery 
legislation  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  territories,  or  of  the  inter- 
state slave-trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
South  Carolina  was  ready  to  secede  in  1890,  but 
not  alone.  Her  state  convention  of  April  S6, 
186S,  declared  her  right  to  secede,  but  forbore  to 
exercise  it,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  other 
slavebolding  states,  that  is,  because  no  other  slave- 
holding  state  wished  to  secede  with  or  after  her. 
Co-operation  was,  therefore,  never  practically  at- 
tempted, because  of  the  compromise  of  1890,  by 
which  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  really  enforced  in 
California,  by  its  admission  as  a  free  state,  while 
nothing  was  said  of  it  in  the  organization  of  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
furtive  slave  law  was  accepted  by  the  south  as 
a  make-weight.  (See  Cohfromiseb,  V.)  But, 
though  this  attempt  at  secession  by  a  section  was 
unsucceseful,  there  had  grown  up  an  alienation 
between  the  north  and  the  south  which  l>oded  no 
good  for  the  future.  Calhoun's  last  speech  in  the 
senate,  March  4,  1860,  described  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  multitudinous  cords  that 
bound  the  Union  together  had  already  snapped. 
Of  the  five  great  Christian  denominations  which 
had  been  national  in  their  organization,  two,  the 
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Methodists  and  Baptists,  had  split  into  two  sec- 
tional parts ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were  evident- 
ly doee  to  the  point  of  division.  Political  bonds 
were  also  stretched  almost  to  breaking,  and  their 
preservation  depended  on  the  willingness  of  the 
northern  states  to  satisfy  the  south  by  not  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  the  territories.  "If  you,"  says 
Calhoun,  who  "  represent  the  stronger  portion, 
can  not  agree  to  settle  the  great  questions  at  issue 
on  the  broad  principle  of  Justice  and  duty,  say 
so;  and  let  the  states  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  depart  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we 
shall  know  what  to  do."  The  last  sentence  shows 
the  remarkable  underlying  consciousness  in  every 
advocate  of  secession,  of  the  truth  so  forcibly 
stated  by  Webster  three  days  afterward:  "Seces- 
sion I  Peaceable  secession  I  Sir,  your  eyes  and 
mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The 
dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  without  con- 
vnlsioD  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  without  rufBing  the  surface  1  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impossibility."  (See,  in  gen- 
eral. United  States,  II.,  5.) — This  underlying 
consciousness,  that  secession  meant  war,  was  for 
some  time  sufiBcient  to  make  any  attempt  at  open 
secession  hopeless  ab  initio,  and  no  sudi  attempt 
was  made.  Indeed,  the  south  had  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  compromise  of  1860;  and  the 
impediments  to  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  (see  Fusmvs  Slavs  Laws,  'PsRSONAii  Lib- 
KRTT  Laws),  while  they  excited  great  discontent 
in  the  south,  were  not  commonly  looked  upon  as 
reasonable  cause  for  secession.  Those  final  causes 
were  three  in  number,  with  a  supplementary 
cause,  "coercion,"  which  will  be  stated  in  the 
next  section.  1.  Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  in 
the  extreme  southern  states  than  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  large  estates,  the  freezing  out  of 
small  planters,  and  their  emigration  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  property.  "  In  a  few  years  large 
estates  are  accumulated  as  if  by  magic."  In 
large  sections  of  each  state  the  population  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  negroes,  with  the  few 
whites  owning  or  managing  them.  But  in  all 
these  states  representation  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  "federal  population":  that  is,  three-fifths  of 
the  negroes  were  represented,  while  the  voting 
and  office-holding  pertained  to  the  few  whites. 
■  Thus,  apart  from  the  natural  Influence  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthy  class  of  the  population,  the 
counties  in  the  "black  belt"  were  practically 
the  pocket  boroughs  of  the  slave-owners  therein. 
These  thus  held  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
power  in  state  legislatures  and  conventions,  and 
in  some  states  absolutely  controlled  them.  With 
every  year,  from  1860  to  1860,  the  power  of  this 
class  was  growing  stronger,  and  their  desire  for 
secession  for  the  protection  of  their  property  in 
slaves  was  not  weakened.  (See  Slavery,  IY.) 
2.  But  there  was  still  another  and  much  larger 
class  in  the  south,  owning  few  or  no  slaves,  not 
wedded  to  the  protection  or  extension  of  slavery, 
but  high-spirited,  and  determined  not  to  submit  to 


oppression,  or,  above  all,  to  the  evasion  of  a  fair 
compromise.    The  results  of  Uw  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title)  served  to  bring 
these  into  the  secession  prognunme.    They  had 
never  asked  for  the  abrogation  of  tlie  Misaooii 
compromise;  but,  when  it  had  been  abrogated  by 
fair  agreement,  it  seemed  to  them  an  mwoitbj 
evasion  to  turn  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  free 
states  by  organized,  not  voluntary  and  naturd, 
emigration  from  the  north.    Thia  was  the  class  to 
which  was  addressed  the  argumeat  which  A.  H. 
Stephens  says  carried  Georgia,  the  key-stone  of  a 
successful  secession,  out  of  the  Dnion:  "  We  can 
make  better  terms  out  of  the  Union  tlian  in  it" 
8.  The  Harper's  Ferry  insurrection  (see  Bbows, 
Johh)  had  a  silent  influence  everywhere.    Those 
who  desired  secession  were  active,  perKvering, 
and  in  earnest ;  those  who  did  not,  were  at  the 
best  nei^ve;  for  they  saw  one  great  chance  of 
good,  even  in  a  successful  secession,  a  release  from 
national  association  with  future  John  Browns,  and 
the  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  such  inva- 
sions by  open  and  national  warfare.  —  With  so 
many  influences  at  work  in  its  favor,  it  is  matter 
for  wonder  that  secession  in  1860-<n.  was  only 
forced  through  by  the  influence  of  the  first  tro 
classes  over  the  delegates  to  the  state  conventjoot, 
and  that  the  popular  donand  for  secession  was  so 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  that  the  conventions, 
except  in  Texas,  did  not  venture  to  submit  their 
ordinances  to  popular  vote.    For,  in  a  popular 
vote,  be  it  remembered,  the  "  federal  representa- 
tion "  disappeared  ;  only  the  votes  of  the  whites 
went  for  anything;  and  the  total  vote  of  the  state 
might  very  easily  show  that  their  nominal  repre- 
sentatives did  not  really  represent  them.    There 
must  have  been  aa  enormous  mass  of  Union  feel- 
ing in  the  south,  blind,  leaderless,  and  rendered 
powerless  first  by  the  belief  that  their  primaiy 
allegiance  was  due  to  the  state,  and  then  by  the 
organization  of  the  new  national  government  at 
Montgomery,  but  still  genuine  and  hearty. — IIL 
The  threat  that  secession  would  have  followed 
Fremont's  election,  in  1866,  was  probaUy  only  as 
electioneering  device.    When  his  election  aeemed 
probable,  Oov.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  southern  governors  at  Raleigh,  for  Oct.  13; 
but  only  three  govemore  appeared,  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
these  did  nothing.    The  meeting  was  of  some  in- 
fluence, however,  upon  the  northern  vote.    (See 
R^cbucah  Pabtt,  I.)    Practical  secession  wa» 
hardly  as  yet  possible.    The  alienation  between 
the  sections  was  not  yet  sufficient;  and  the  power 
of  the  secessionist  dass  over  the  state  conventions 
was  not  yet  great  enougli.    Four  yean  made  a 
great  difference  in  both  respects.    In  December, 
1860,  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  pictujed  the 
situation  in  the  senate  thus:  "There  are  the  repub- 
lican northern  senators  on  that  side.    Hoe  are  the 
soutliem  senators  on  tliis  side.    How  much  Mdal 
intercotirse  is  there  between  us?    Tou  sit  on  that 
side,  sullen  and  gloomy;  we  sit  on  ours  with  por- 
tentous scowls.    Yesteiday  I  observed  there  wa» 
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not  a  solitary  man  on  that  side  of  the  chamber 
came  over  here,  even  to  extend  the  ctrilities  and 
oooTtesies  of  life;  nor  did  any  of  us  go  over  there. 
Here  are  two  hostile  bodies  on  this  floor,  and  it  is 
bat  a  type  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  two 
aections.     We  are  enemies  as  much  as  if  we  were 
hostile  states.     I  believe  the  northern  people  hate 
the  south  worse  than  ever  the  English  people  hated 
France;  and  I  can  tell  my  brethren  over  there  that 
there  is  no  love  lost  on  the  part  of  the  south." 
From  this  picture,  the  fact  is  carefully  eliminated 
that  the  southern  senators  represented,  not  the 
aouthem  people,  but  its  slaveholding  class ;  but, 
even  barring  this  defect,  the  picture  is  well  worthy 
of  study.    With  such  a  tightly  strained  tension  of 
international  relations  Wt ween  the  governments  of 
the  two  aections,  the  real  feeling  of  the  people  was 
a  matter  of  but  secondary  importance,  and  there 
was  but  little  need  of  open  threats  of  secession  in 
case  of  Lincoln's  election.    Such  threats  were  un- 
doubtedly made,  but  unoflScially ;  and  the  question 
of  secession  played  no  formal  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1860.    The  whole  congress  of  1869-61  was  in- 
undated by  threats  of  secession  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  Seward  as  president  in  1860,  the  object 
Kerning  to  be  to  commit  the  southern  people  to 
that  policy  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  honorable 
withdrawal.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  democratic  party,  in  1860,  was  con- 
trived by  the  secessionist  class  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  Lincoln's  election,  and  thus  obtaining  an 
excuse  for  secession ;  but  such  a  design  is  very 
doablful.     (See  Dbmocratic  Pabtt,  V.)    The 
more  natural  explanation  of  their  course  is  in  their 
hope  that  the  electoral  vote  would  be  so  divided 
up  as  to  give  no  candidate  a  majority;  that  the 
choice  of  the  president  would  thus  go  to  the  house 
of  representatives;  and  that  they  would  there  be 
able  to  obtain  the  election  of  either  Breckinridge 
or  Bell.    That  their  hopes  had  some  foundation, 
may  be  seen  from  the  facts  that  the  opposition  to 
Lbcohi,  after  his  election,  still  controlled  both 
houses  of  congress ;   and  that  the  republicans, 
throughout  the  whole  rebellion,  were  indebted  for 
their  majority  in  congress  to  the  voluntary  absence 
of  the  southern  delegations.  —  As  it  resulted,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  obtained  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
northern  and  western  states,  with  the  exception  of 
« part  of  New  Jersey's  vote,  and  was  elected  be- 
yond cavil.     What  was  to  be  the  next  step  in  the 
political  game  ?   Were  the  southern  states  to  go  on 
debating  about  co-operation,  without  taking  any 
practical  steps  toward  secession,  until  the  popular 
impreasion  caused  by  Lincoln's  election  had  worn 
off,  and  his  administration  was  found  to  be  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary?    In  that  case,  the  idea  of 
secession  might  as  well  be  laid  permanently  on  the 
>belf,  with  other  worn-out  political  stage  thunder. 
The  southern  politician  class  felt,  that,  rather  than 
give  up  what  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  only  life-preserver  of  their  section,  or 
rather  of  slavery,  they  would  prefer  to  go  over  the 
cataract  wiUi  it.  —  Nevertheless,  there  remained 
ihat  dread  of  the  practical  attempt  to  secede  by  a 


single  state,  which  was  always  the  surest  internal 
condemnation  of  the  whole  theory  of  secession. 
Gk>v.  Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  had  already  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  other  southern  governors, 
Oct.  6,  1860,  asking  their  advice  and  plans.  His 
state,  he  said,  would  secede  with  any  other  state, 
if  Lincoln  should  be  elected;  or  she  would  secede 
alone,  if  she  should  receive  assurances  that  any 
other  state  would  follow  her;  "otherwise,  it  is 
doubtful."  Not  one  governor  answered  that  his 
state  would  secede  alone.  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  would  secede  with  any  other  state; 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  would  probably  not 
secede  at  all;  Georgia  would  wait  for  some  overt 
act.  At  first  sight,  these  answers  seem  discour- 
aging; but  there  was  hope  in  them.  If  three  states 
were  only  waiting  for  a  leader.  South  Carolina 
would  take  the  plunge,  though  the  gallantry  of 
the  act  is  considerably  diminished  by  this  prelim- 
inary probing  for  assurances  of  support.  A  move- 
ment begun  even  by  four  states,  would  probably 
swing  the  other  gulf  states;  any  attempt  at  "co- 
ercion "  by  the  federal  government  would  bring 
the  border  states;  and  the  confederacy  of  the  slave 
states  would  then  be  complete.  —  The  South  Car- 
olina legislature,  which  chose  presidential  electors 
until  1868,  was  in  session  to  choose  them,  Nov.  6, 
1860,  and  remained  in  session  until  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion was  assured.  It  then  called  a  state  conven- 
tion, made  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
and  adjourned.  The  convention  met  at  Columbia, 
Dec.  17,  adjourned  to  Charleston,  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  in  Columbia,  and  there  unanimously 
passed  the  following  ordinance,  Dec  20:  "We, 
the  people  of  the  stat«  of  South  Carolina,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  28d  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state  ratifying  amendments  of  the 
said  constitution,  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that 
the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved."  On  the 
24th  a  declaration  of  causes  for  secession  was 
adopted.  It  recapitulated  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  state  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  secession,  and 
assigned  as  a  cause  for  immediate  secession  the 
general  hostility  of  the  northern  states  to  the  south, 
as  shown  in  their  union  under  a  sectional  party  or- 
ganization, and  in  their  refusal  to  execute  the  fugi- 
tive slave  laws  (see  Pebsonal  Liberty  Laws); 
and  it  concluded  with  an  imitation  of  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  On 
the  same  day  the  governor  by  proclamation  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  secession.  Having  adopted 
ordinances  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  present  under  state  authority, 
to  transfer  to  the  legislature  the  powers  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  federal  government,  to  make  the 
state  ready  for  war,  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  form,  if  possible,  a  permanent  government  for 
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all  the  states  which  should  secede,  the  convention 
adjourned,  Jan.  5,  1861.  The  action  of  the  state 
then  ceases  to  relate  to  secession,  and  falls  under 
other  heads.  (See  Confbderatb  States,  Re- 
bellion.)— The  action  of  Georgia  comes  second 
in  importance  politically,  if  not  chronologically; 
for  the  rank,  wealth  and  position  of  the  state 
would  have  made  its  persistent  refusal  to  secede  a 
most  annoying  brake  on  the  secession  programme. 
The  legislature  called  a  state  convention,"  Nov.  18, 
1860,  and  the  t^hole  struggle  took  place  on  the 
election  of  delegates.  There  was  hardly  any  denial 
of  the  right  of  secession;  but  a  strong  state  party, 
under  the  lead  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  warmly 
denied  the  advisability  of  secession.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Milledgeville,  Jan.  17,  1861,  and  on 
the  following  day,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  180,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  secede.  This  really  settled  the  question.  Jan. 
19,  the  formal  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  208  to  89.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  state,  every  delegate  but  six  signed 
the  ordinance;  and  these  six  yielded  so  far  as  to 
pledge  themselves  to  the  defense  of  the  state.  After 
passing  the  other  necessary  ordinances  for  a  trans- 
fer of  powers  from  the  federal  government  to  the 
legislature,  the  convention  adjourned,  but  re-as- 
sembled in  Savannah,  March  7,  and  on  the  16th 
ratified  the  confederate  constitution.  —  In  Missis- 
sippi the  convention  was  called  for  Jan.  7,  at 
Jackson,  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on 
the  9th  by  a  vote  of  84  to  15.  March  80,  the  con- 
federate constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  78 
to  7.  —  In  Florida  the  legislature  passed  the  bill 
calling  a  convention,  Dec.  1,  1860,  and  the  con- 
vention met  at  Tallahassee,  Jan.  3,  1861.  Jan  10, 
an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
d3  to  7. — In  Alabama  the  election  for  delegates 
was  ordered  by  the  governor  (sec  Alabaha),  and 
the  convention  met  at  Montgomery,  Jan.  7,  1861. 
Jan.  11,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  89.  March  18,  the  confederate 
constitution  was  ratified.  —  In  Louisiana  the  legis- 
lature, Dec.  11, 1860,  passed  the  bill  calling  a  con- 
vention, and  it  met  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  28, 1861. 
Jan.  26,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  118  to  17,  and  on  March  21  the  confeder- 
ate constitution  was  ratified.  Louisiana  was  the 
only  original  seceding  state  in  which  the  popular 
vote  for  delegates  was  a  close  one.  It  is  stated  at 
20,448  for,  and  17,296  against,  immediate  seces- 
sion. —  In  Texas,  secession  was  forced  through 
with  great  difficulty,  and  altogether  as  a  revolu- 
tion. The  governor  refused  to  call  an  ettra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  until,  early  in  January,  1801, 
he  found  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  call  it  to- 
gether without  his  authority.  He  then  summoned 
it  for  Jan.  22.  But  this  gave  very  little  time  for 
the  passage  of  a  convention  bill,  the  election  of 
delegates,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  An 
entirely  unofficial  call  was  therefore  issued,  dele- 
gates were  elected,  and  the  convention  met  at  Aus- 
tin, Jan.  28.  Feb.  1 ,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  160  to  7;  but,  as  the  conven- 


tion itself  was  entirely  without  any  basig  of  law, 
the  ordinance  was  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
Feb.  23.    The  legislature,  Feb.  4,  validated  the 
convention,  apparently  with  a  view  to  overriding  ■ 
possibly  adverse  popular  majority.    The  popular 
vote  was  reported  to  the  convention  as  84,794  for 
the  ordinance,  and  11,235  against  it.    But  era 
before  the  popular  ratification,  the  convention  Iiad 
appointed  delegates  to  the  confederate  congress, 
Feb.  11,  and  the  federal  troops  in  the  state  had 
been  captured  and  paroled,   llie  confederate  coo- 
stitution  was  ratified  March  28.   One  week  before 
that  day  the  convention  had  declared  vacant  the 
office  of  Gk)v.  Sam  Houston,  who  had  shown  no 
inclination  to  favor  the  convention  or  its  purposes. 
—  These  seven  states.  South  Carolina,  MissisBppi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
were  the  original  seceding  states;  and  the  details 
of  their  action  seem  to  show  that  the  first  three 
named  were  the  only  ones  in  which  convention 
action  represented  the  majority  of  the  white  voteis. 
In  Greorgia  and  Louisiana  the  result  was  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  abiding  principle  in  the  unionist 
representatives  for  resistance  to  the  earnest  body 
of  secessionists;  in  Alabama,  to  the  control  of  the 
convention  by  the  southern  portion,  or  "black 
belt";  and  in  Texas,  to  the  revolutionary  action  of 
the  secesrionist  politicians.    These  considerations, 
however,  are  not  of  much  practical  importance, 
for  in  all  the  states  unionists  and  secessionists  alike 
acknowledged  the  abstract  right  of  secession,  the 
citizen's  paramount  allegiance  to  his  state,  and 
the  unconstitutionality  of  "  coercion  "  by  the  fed- 
eral government.    The  secession  of  even  a  single 
state,  and  an  attempt  to  coerce  it,  would  therefore 
have  brought  about  the  secession  of  the  other  states 
named,  as  it  afterward  did  in  the  cases  of  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  — 
Coercion.    It  is  noteworthy  that  (Higinally  the 
most  extreme  particularista  had  the  least  objection 
to  the  coercion  of  a  state  by  the  federal  goveni- 
ment.     In  writing  to  Monroe,  Aug.  11,  1786,  Jef- 
ferson says  :  "  There  never  will  be  money  in  the 
treasury  till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth.  Tha 
states  must  see  the  rod:  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by 
some  one  of  them.     *    *    Every  rational  citizia 
must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coer- 
cion, and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any  other  el- 
ement than  the  water."  And  still  more  fully,  Aug. 
4,  1787:  "  It  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  be  gen- 
erally believed,  that  congress  have  no  power  by  the 
confederation  to  enforce  anything,  for  example, 
contributions  of  money.    It  was  not  necessary  to 
give  them  that  power  expressly;  they  have  it  by 
the  law  of  nature.    When  two  peuties  make  a 
compact,  there  results  to  each  a  power  of  com- 
pelling the  other  to  execute  it."    This  was  the 
general  ground  on  which  the  democratic  membera 
of  congress,  in  1861-5,  while  still  holding  the  con- 
stitution to  be  a  "compact,"  voted  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.   It  may  also  explain  the  reason 
why  both  the  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  plus  in 
1787  (see  Convention  of  1787)  included  a  power 
to  coeix^  disobedient  states;  and  why  Madison  and 
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otfaera  in  the  conveation  -wished  to  give  the  fed- 
eral goTeniment  an  ataoolnte  veto  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  state  governments,  to  remoye  the  necessity 
for  any  forcible  "coercion."  —  Either  of  these 
plans  wotild  have  been  hazardous.    Madison  him- 
self said  that  "the  use  of  force  against  a  state 
would  look  mote  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution 
of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be 
bound."   This  expression.  Justified  as  it  is  by  com- 
mon sense,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  "coercion."    But  it  must  be  noted  that  no 
Each  "  use  of  force  against  a  state"  was  ever  author- 
ized by  the  constitution.    That  instrument  gave 
an  indirect  and  far  safer  power  of  coercion,  1,  in 
the  case  of  states,  by  extending  the  power'of  the 
federal  judiciary  to  state  laws  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  (see  Judiciabt,  I.); 
and  2,  by  giving  the  power  to  compel  individuals 
to  obey  the   federal  government  in  any  conflict 
with  Uie  state.  —  Nevertheless  the  opinion  was 
itiangely  prevalent  in  1860-61,  that,  because  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  "  coerce  "  a  state,  secession 
coold  not  be  interfered  with.    The  simplest  argu- 
ment for  this  view  can  be  found  in  President 
Buchanan's   message  of  Dec.  8,  1860.      It  was 
the  main  encouragement  to  secession  by  a  single 
state;  it  was  announced  again  and  again  by  the 
border  states  during  the  winter  of  1860-61;  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  general  existence  threw 
the  Lincoln  administration  at  first  altogether  up- 
on the  defensive.    (See  Bordeb  States,  and  the 
names  of  their  states  in  detail.)    It  was  not  un- 
til Ihe  popnlar  uprising  in  the  north  had  taught 
the  administration  what  states  it  could  rely  up- 
on, that  the  federal  government  was  encouraged 
to  begin  the  -work  of  coercion  by  exercising  its 
power  to  execute  the  laws  and  suppress  insurrec- 
tion by  means  of  the  armed  militia.    From  that 
time  coercion  took  the  form  of  repression  of  indi- 
vidual resistance,  the  federal  government  ignoring 
the  action  of  the  state  as  entirely  ultra  mrei. 
This  is  the  form  which  coercion  took  in  its  first 
<9«ntion  in  our  history,  the  "  force  bill "  of  1883 
(aee  NrnxiFiCATioN),  and  which  it  must  always 
take.    If  a  state  should  see  fit  to  form  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  the  federal  government 
woald  ignore  such  action,  and  would  compel  indi- 
viduals to  ignore  it  also,  by  the  use  of  the  courts  in 
caaes  of  mild  resistance,  and  of  the  army  and  navy 
in  caae  of  resistance  by  force.    This  process  of 
"coercion"  could  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in 
a  pamphlet  died  below,  by  Gov.  H.  A.  Wise,  of 
Viigmia,  published  in  1868,  though  aimed  at  a 
Tety  different  object.    He  supposes  the  state  of 
Vermont  gradually  coming  to  forcible  resistance 
■gainst  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws, 
lier  state  convention  making  the  arrest  of  a  slave 
ielony,  and  her  magistrates  and  officers  resisting 
(he  federal  writs  of  AoiAM  eoTTnu  by  force.    "The 
president  must  then  command  a  sufficient  force 
o{  the  army  or  navy  or  militia  of  the  United 
States  to  overcome  the  rebellion  and  treason;  and 


that  would  not  be  all.  The  jailor  and  Judges 
and  governor  of  Vermont,  and  all  persons  guilty 
with  them  of  rebellion  against  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
to  be  arrested  and  tried  according  to  law,  or,  if 
their  resistance  was  serious  enough  to  require  it, 
to  be  slain  in  battle  of  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  And  I  am  sure,  that,  if  civil  war 
should  thus  be  brought  on  to  battle  and  carnage, 
every  patriot  and  lover  of  the  laws  would  march 
to  the  order  of  coercing  a  state,  to  compel  her  au- 
thorities and  her  people  to  obey  the  supreme  laws, 
to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  to  renounce  the 
state  laws  and  ordinances  conunanding  their  rebell- 
ion."—  Voluntary  secession  had  really  spent  its 
force  in  carrying  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  with  it;  but  it  relied  on  carrying  the 
other  slave  states  with  it  on  the  plea  of  resistance 
to  coercion,  when  President  Lincoln  should  call 
for  troops  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  two  of  them  it 
succeeded  fairly:  Arkansas  passed  on  ordinance  of 
'Secession  May  6,  and  North  Carolina  May  20.  (See 
those  states.)  In  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  another 
plan  had  to  be  adopted.  The  convention,  while 
nominally  submitting  the  ordinance  of  secession 
to  popular  vote,  first  formed  "military  leagues" 
with  the  confederate  states;  confederate  troops  at 
once  swarmed  over  their  territory;  and  under  their 
auspices  the  popular  vote  became  a  farce.  In  this 
way  Virginia's  ordinance  was  ratified  May  28,  and 
Tennessee's  June  18.  Here  the  current  stopped: 
in  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  much  the 
same  plan  was  tried  as  in  Texas,  but  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. (See  those  states.)  In  Delaware  alone  of  the 
slave  states,  secession  seems  to  have  had  no  advo- 
cates. —  The  United  States  supreme  court  has 
finally  decided  that  the  ordinances  of  secession 
were  entirely  void,  and  that  a  state  government 
steps  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to  or- 
ganize armed  resistance  to  the  federal  government. 
Reconstruction  by  congress  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  ordinances  of 
secession -had -so  far  taken  the  states  out  of  the 
Union  as  to  require  their  readmission,  but  on  the 
theory  that  the  state  governments  had  either  been 
vacated  by  the  fault  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
the  state,  or  had  been  seized  upon  by  usurpers; 
that  in  either  case  the  reconstruction  must  be  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  federal  government;  and 
that  individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason 
were  estopped  from  objecting  to  the  methods 
which  congress  might  see  fit  to  employ.  (See 
Reconbtkuction,  I.)  —  Finally,  the  suppression 
of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  force  has  estab- 
lished the  political  existence  of  the  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished even  from  aU  the  states.  It  has  done 
so,  not  by  the  facts  that  all  the  seceding  states,  in 
their  new  constitutions,  expressly  disavowed  any 
right  of  secession,  and  declared  the  primary  alle- 
giance of  the  individual  citizen  to  be  due  to  the 
United  States;  but  by  the  higher  fact  that  the  na- 
tion has  plainly  expressed  and  successfully  en- 
forced its  will  in  the  matter.  For  the  future,  all 
men  are  bound  to  take  notice  that  it  is  the  nation 
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that  wills  that  there  should  be  state  governments, 
and  not  states  -which  will  that  there  should  be  a 
national  government.  The  ultimate  results  of 
secession  in  this  way  no  man  can  foresee.  (See 
Nation,  III.) — The  theory  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion will  be  found  in  Centz's  BepubUe  of  Bepub- 
U»;  Fowler's  SeetioruU  Controv&rsi/;  1  Calhoun's 
Workg,  800 ;  1  Tucker's  Blaekstone,  Appendix, 
187 ;  1  Stephens'  War  Between  tiui  Stales,  495 
Rawle's  Gommentariet  on  the  GontUttition,  802 
Appleton's  Annual  Oydopadia,  1861,  614  (Davis' 
Message  of  April  29).  The  study  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
theory  of  "constitutional  secession,"  by  amicable 
agreement  between  the  federal  government  and  a 
s«%ding  state,  will  also  be  found  interesting  and 
profitable :  see  Fisher's  Trial  of  the  Constitution, 
160,  167.  (See  Stats  Sovkrkiontt,  III.)  See 
also  (I.)  authorities  under  Nkw  "BsqiaKXCd  Union, 
and  Albany  Plan  of  Union;  6  Elliot's  Debate*, 
876,  278  i  1  Benton's  Debatei  of  Congrest,  172 ;  4 
JeflFerson's  Worki,  edit.  1858,  111 ;  1  von  Hoist's 
United  States,  196 ;  authorities  under  Eentcckt 
BESoiiTJTioNB ;  8  Jefferson's  Works,  edit.  1880, 
894;  2  Schouler's  United  Slates,  192;  Quincy's  I^fe 
of  Quiney,  206,  210 ;  Adams'  Doewmmts  Bdating 
to  Ney>  England  Federalism  (see,  under  index, 
"Northern  Confederacy");  4  Upham's  Life  <if 
Piekering,  58;  8  Sparks'  Writings  of  Oowiemeur 
Morris,  819;  1  Story's  Life  of  /^ory,  182;  8  Niles' 
Weeldtf  Begister,  262 ;  Carey's  Olive  Branch,  7th 
edit.,  416, 449;  Hunt's L(fe  of  Linngston,  846;  au- 
thorities under  Cont£ntion,  Habtford,  and 
Nttllification;  (II.)  1  Greeley's  American  Con- 
Jliet,  859;  May's  Anli-Bavery  Conflict,  820;  2  Ben- 
ton's Thirty  Tears'  Viea,  618,  698,  788;  Cox's 
Bight  Tears  in  Congress,  188;  16  Benton's  Dd>ates 
of  Congress,  408,  415  (Calhoun's  and  Webster's 
speeches,  March  4  and  7, 1850);  2  Olmsted's  Cot- 
ton Kingdom,  158;  (III.)  Nicolay's  Outbreak  ({fBe- 
bellion;  1  Draper's  Ciml  War,  438,  and  2  Oid.  ; 
Buchanan's  Administration,  108;  Greeley's  Polit- 
ical Text  Book  of  1860, 170;  McPherson's  PoUiieal 
History  of  the  BebeUion,  2;  2  Stephens'  War  Between 
The  Slates,  812;  ibid.,  671  (South  Carolina  decla- 
ration of  1861);  2  Jefferson's  Works,  edit.  1880, 
48, 208;  H.  A.  Wise's  Territorial  Ootemment,  108; 
Botts'  Great  BebeUion,  205, 206;  BrowjxBon'a  Amer- 
ican Bepublio,  277 ;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  edit.  1888,  §  859;  Mulford's  I7te  Na- 
fibn,  884;  OtooA-vfin'a  Natural  Bistory  <if  Secession; 
Hurd's  Theory  of  Our  National  Bxistenee. 

Alexandkr  Johnston. 

SEDITION  LAWS.  (See  Aukn  and  Skdi- 
tion  Laws.) 

SEMINOLE  WAR.    (See  Slavekt,  II.) 

SENATE  (in  U.  8.  Hibtobt).  This  name  is 
^ven  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
state  legislatures,  but,  when  used  without  distinc- 
tive description,  usually  refers  to  the  smaller  of 
the  two  houses  of  congress.  (See  CoNGBiies, 
HoTTSE  OF  RKPREBENTATrvEB.)  —  In  the  congress 


of  the  confederation  there  was  bat  one  house,  and 
each  state  had  an  equal  vote  in  it.    (Bee  Costbd- 
EBATiON,  Abticlbb  OF.)    There  was  some  effort 
in  the  convention  of  1787  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  single  house,  but  it  found  no  influential 
support,  except  from  Franklin  and  the  "Jeney 
plan,"  and  was  abandoned.    The' greatest difflcnl- 
ty,  which  seems  very  slight  now,  but  was  almoat 
insuperable  in  the  beginning  of  the  cooventioo's 
work,  was  to  find  a  different  basis  of  existence  for 
the  two  houses.    It  was  comparatively  easy  to  fix 
the  membership  of  the  bouse  of  representativH 
by  fair  proportions  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.     (See  Affobtionxsnt.)     But  it  m* 
then  very  diflicult  to  hit  on  any  radically  different 
basis  for  the  senate,  which  should  be  satisfactofy 
to  all'concemed.    'There  was  no  different  class,  ai 
in  Great  Britain,  from  which  to  select  a  house  of 
lords  (see  that  titie) ;  and  the  formation  of  a  smaller 
house,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other,  would  have 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  two  houses,  both 
controlled  by  precisely  the  same  ideas,  and  the 
loss  of  all  the  advantages  of  two  houses.  —  The 
same  difficulty  has  attended  the  formation  of  state 
senates,  and  has  been  met  there  by  the  division  of 
the  state  into  different  territorial  units  for  the  two 
houses.   (See  Abbekblt.)  The  convention  of  1787 
hit  upon  a  simple  and  natural  basis  for  the  senate, 
and  formed  a  body  as  eflScient  in  practice  ss  it  is 
apt  to  strike  the  imagination  of  an  observer  fa- 
vorably.   The  senate  is  certainly  the  most  digni- 
fied and  impressive  part  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional system,  imless  we  except  the  supreme 
court.    But  this  brilliant  success  of  the  oonveo- 
tion  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  conven- 
tion itself  gained  it  blindly,  or  was  forced  into  it; 
that  it  was  the  product  of  no  single  clear  design 
or  desire;  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  gradual  and 
unwilling  compromise  of  conflictmg  porposes. 
(See  Convention  of  1787;  Coxpbomisrs,  L)  If 
the  scheme  of  the  senate,  as  we  admire  it  in  its 
final  form,  had  been  offered  to  the  convention  la 
the  first  place,  it  would  almost  certainly  not  have 
received  a  single  vote.  — The  Virginia  plan,  when 
first  introduced,  provided  that  the  senate,  without 
as  yet  giving  it  a  name  or  defining  its  powen  or 
term  of  office,  should  be  chosen  by  the  house  of 
representatives  out  of  a  proper  number  of  peisooe 
nominated  by  the  state  legislatures.    Piockner's 
plan  proposed  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the 
house  from  residents  of   the  various  states  to 
serve  for  three  years ;   that  the  senators  from 
New  England,  the  middle  and  the  southern  states, 
should  constitute  three  classes,  to  go  out  of  office 
on  successive  years;  and  that  the  senate  should 
have  sole  power  to  declare  war,  make  treaties,  ap- 
point foreign  ministers  and  judges  of  the  sapreme 
court,  and  decide  territorial  disputes  between  the 
states.     Hamilton's  plan  proposed  that  senators 
should  be  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  state  in  election  districts;  that  they  should 
serve  during  good  behavior;  and  that  the  senate 
should  have  the  power  to  declare  warandspprore 
treaties  and  appointments.    The  New  Jersey  plan 
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provided  for  no  senate.    In  the  debate  three  other 
plans  of  selection  were  brought  up:  1,  by  the  na- 
tional ezecntiTe,  out  of  nominations  by  state  legis- 
latures; 2,  by  the  people;  and  8,  by  the  state  leg- 
islatures; and  the  last  was  adopted  unanimously, 
June?.  As  yet  it  was  not  settled  whether  the  states 
were  to  be  equally  or  proportionately  represented 
in  the  senate,  the  small  states  urging  the  former 
plan,  and  the  laige  states  the  latter.    This  ques- 
tion, on  -which,  said  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
"cverjrthing  depended,"  came  up  June  11.    A 
motion  that  each  state  have  one  vote  was  lost,  and 
another  for  proportionate  representation  in  both 
branches  was  carried,  the  six  "large  states"  in 
both  cases  voting  against  the  five  "small  states." 
On  the  next  day  the  term  of  senators  was  fixed  at 
seven  years.    June  18,  the  committee  of  the  whole 
reported  that  the  "second  branch"  was  to  be 
chosen  for  seven  years  by  the  state  legislatures, 
according  to  the  population  of  each  state,  and  to 
be  paid  oat  of  the  national  treasury;  its  members 
to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  to  be  ineligible 
to  office  under  the  United  States  for  a  year  after 
the  end  of  their  term  o^  office.    The  constitution 
of  the  senate,  in  its  first  form,  was  thus  completed; 
and  thouj^ it  still  lacked  a  name,  the  words  "sen- 
ate" and  "senatorial"  were  frequently  used  in 
debate.  —  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  as  to  the  composition  of  the  senate  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  June  24-35,  except 
that  the  term  of  seven  years  was  changed  to  sis. 
The  convention  was  then  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  all-important  question,  the  rule  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  senate.    For  days  the  debate 
went  on.    The  five  small  states,  Connecticut,  New 
Tork,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  knew 
that  they  would  be  outvoted  by  the  six  large  states 
in  the  end;  and  a  motion  was  made,  June  80,  that 
the  president  of  the  convention  write  to  the  execu- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  attendance 
of  that  state's  delegates;  but  it  was  voted  down. 
Dr.  Franklin  proposed  that  each  state  have  an 
equal  representation  in  the  senate,  with  a  vote  on 
money  bills  proportionate  to  its  share  of  taxation; 
hot  this  was  not  considered.    The  large  states 
were  determined  to  have  a  proportional  share  of 
the  senate;  the  small  states  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  have  an  equal  share.    The  debates  grew 
snusually  warm,  for  this  convention;  and  one  of 
the  Delaware  delegates  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that,  if  the  large  states  should  push  the  matter  to 
an  unjust  issue,  they  would  dissolve  the  confeder- 
ation, and  then  "the  small  ones  will  find  some 
foreign  ally,  of  more  honor  and  good  faith,  who 
will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  justice." 
The  temper  of  the  small  states  rose  so  high  that 
the  matter  was  not  pushed  to  an  issue.    It  was 
settled  by  compromise,  and  the  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  states  in  the  senate  was  the  result. 
(See  CoMFROMiSBS,  I.)— July  14,  the  large  states 
made  a  fresh  effort  to  apportion  senators  among 
the  states  in  numbers  varying  from  one  for  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  to  five  for  Virginia,  orthirty- 
dx  in  aH,  but  it  was  voted  down.    During  the 


debate,  Elbridge  Gerry  threw  out  the  idea,  which 
was  afterward  adopted,  of  allowing  the  senators 
to  vote  per  capita,  instead  of  by  states.  From 
this  time  the  large  states  yielded,  and  the  equal 
state  representation  in  the  senate  was  secure.  The 
line  of  division  still  existed:  the  small  states  usu- 
ally endeavored  to  throw  as  much  power  as  pos- 
sible into  the  senate,  while  the  large  states  did  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
But  the  struggle  was  now  most  temperate  and 
amicable:  "the  little  states  had  gained  their 
point"  In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail, 
Aug.  6,  the  name  "  senate  "  was  formally  given 
to  ' '  the  second  branch. "  Its  composition  and  vot- 
ing jmt  capita  were  just  as  in  the  final  constitution, 
except  that  there  was  as  yet  no  vice-president  to 
preside  over  it.  (See  EiiBcroBS,  I.)  Its  powers 
were  very  dififerent:  it  was  to  make  treaties,  ap- 
point ambassadors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  commissioners  to  give  final  and  conclusive 
judgment  in  territorial  disputes  between  the  states 
(see  Tebbttoriks,  I.);  but  it  had  not  yet  the  pow- 
er to  try  impeachments,  confirm  the  president's 
appointments,  or  alter  or  amend  money  bills. 
The  introduction  of  the  electoral  system,  Sept.  4, 
brought  with  it,  as  part  of  the  plan,  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  vice-president  as  presiding  offltser  of 
the  senate;  but,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  choice  by 
the  electors,  the  senate  was  to  choose  the  presi 
dent,  leaving  the  vice-presidency  to  the  other  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
The  next  day  another  report  .from  the  committee 
of  detail  gave  the  senate  power  to  alter  or  amend 
money  bills.  All  these  new  provisions  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  next  three  days,  except  that  the  election 
of  the  president  was  transferred  to  the  house. 
The  constitution  of  the  senate  was  not  further 
altered,  except  that  the  provision  was  unanimous- 
ly added,  Sept.  15,  that  no  state  should  be  de- 
prived, without  its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  senate.  As  a  rough  summary,  we  may  say 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  senate  was  brought 
in  by  the  compromise  of  July  5,  and  that  it  took 
almost  complete  shape,  as  it  now  stands,  Sept. 
4.  Alterations  at  other  periods  of  the  conven- 
tion were  comparatively  unimportant ;  and,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  its  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  senate  have  never  been  altered, 
except  by  giving  to  tliat  body,  in  1804,  the  choice 
of  the  vice-president  when  the  electors  failed  to 
choose.  —  In  .the  form  which  it  finally  took  and 
has  since  retained,  the  senate  is  a  body  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  state,  voting  per  capita. 
In  1803,  Tucker  said,  of  the  number  of  senators, 
that  "it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  exceed 
fifty. "  The  number  is  now  (1883)  seventy -six,  from, 
thirty -eight  states.  How  far  this  may  be  increased 
in  the  future  can  not  even  be  guessed.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  but  eight  available  territories  re- 
maining (see  Tebbitobies);  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  process  of  forming  new  states 
may  be  turned  to  the  division  of  old  states.  (See 
State  Bightt,  under  Statb  Sovbheigntt.)   Sena- 
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ton  are  to  be  at  least  thirty  yean  old,  nine  yean 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  inliabitants  of 
the  states  for  wttich  they  are  chosen.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  state  legislatures  for  six  years;  and 
congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  regula- 
tions, or  alter  state  regulations,  as  to  the  manner 
and  time  of  their  election,  but  not  as  to  the  place. 
For  many  years  there  was  hardly  any  field  for 
political  manoeuvre  more  fertile  than  this  of  the 
choice  of  senators  by  the  legislatures.  In  some 
states  senatoi-s  were  elected  by  concurrent  vote  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature;  in  othen,  by 
joint  convention;  in  othen,  a  concurrent  vote  was 
flnt  to  be  tried,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  Joint 
convention.  In  all  the  states  there  were  chanoea 
for  intrigue  which  were  not  neglected.  A  party 
majority  in  one  house  would  refuse  to  go  into  a 
joint  convention  in  which  it  was  certain  to  be 
beaten;  or  would  resign  or  absent  themselves. 
(See,  for  example,  Indiana.)  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  manceuvres  took  place  in  New 
York,  in  1826.  (See  that  state.)  Finally,  the  act 
of  July  25, 1866,  regulated  the  manner  of  election. 
Each  house  of  the  legislature  Is  to  vote  «ttia  voce 
for  senator,  on  the  Tuesday  following  its  organi- 
zation. On  the  following  day  the  houses  are  to 
hold  a  joint  meeting.  Jf  it  appean  that  the  same 
person  has  received  a  majority  in  each  house,  he  is 
elected.  If  not,  the  joint  meeting  is  to  take  at 
least  one  viea  wee  vote  a  day  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature,  until  some  penon  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  meeting,  a  majority 
of  each  house  being  present.  In  the  case  of  a  va- 
cancy occurring  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  same  course  of  procedure  is  to  begin  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  notice  of  the  vacancy  is  re- 
ceived. If  a  vacancy  occun  when  the  legislature 
is  not  in  session,  the  constitution  empowen  the 
governor  to  fill  it  by  appointment  untU  the  legis- 
lature meets.  —  When  the  flnt  senate  was  organ- 
ized, ten  states  were  represented.  May  14,  1788, 
they  were  divided  into  three  classes:  one  of  six 
memben,  the  other  two  of  seven  each.  One 
member  of  each  class  then  drew  lots,  the  class 
drawing  number  one  to  serve  two  yean,  number 
two  to  serve  four  yean,  and  number  three  six 
yean.  The  classes  were  so  arranged  that  no  two 
senaton  from  one  state  fell  in  the  same  class.  As 
the  other  three  states  sent  senaton  they  were  as- 
signed by  lot  in  the  same  way,  a  blank  being  so 
used  as  to  keep  the  classes  even.  As  the  terms  of 
the  classes  expired,  their  successon  were  elected 
for  six  full  yean.  Senaton  from  new  states  are  so 
assigned  as  to  keep  the  three  classes  nearly  even. 
Thus  one-third  of  the  senate  goes  out  of  office  every 
two  yean;  but  there  is  never  any  complete  altera- 
tion of  its  membenhip  at  one  time.  Theoretically, 
it  has  been  the  same  body  since  1789,  in  spite  of 
the  periodical  changes  in  its  constituent  elements. 
Tills  permanence  seems,  from  the  debates  of  the' 
convention,  to  have  l)een  intended  mainly  to  give 
foreign  nations  a  sense  of  security  as  to  the  treaty 
power  of  the  United  States;  but  it  has  had  im- 
pcHTtant  influences  in  every  direction.  —  In  legis- 


lative matten  the  senate  holds  aa  equal  lank  wiili 
the  house  of  representatives  (see,  in  general,  Cos- 
ORBSs);  it  may  not  originate  bills  fen'  raising  rev- 
enue, but  it  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Its  ofiBoers  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  house  (see  House  of  Refbb- 
SBNTATTVBs);  but  it  has  no  such  Irinding  code  (rf 
rules  of  order  and  debate.'  In  place  of  them  ii 
relies  on  the  "courtesy  of  the  senate,"  'whick 
the  older  senaton  of  all  parties  unite  in  main- 
taining; and  vivacious  graduates  from  the  boose 
of  representatives  are  rapidly  chilled  down  to  the 
orthodox  temperature  of  delMte  in  the  saiate. 
The  vice-president  presides,  but  has  no  vote,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie.  In  presiding,  he  is  but  the 
spokesman  of  the  senate,  and  is  expected  mettiy 
to  express  its  will,  or  in  doubtful  matten  to  call 
upon  it  for  an  expression  of  its  wilL  He  addresses 
the  memben  only  as  "senaton" — a  brief  and 
impressive  mode  introduced  by  vice-president  Cal- 
houn, instead  of  the  form  previously  in  use, 
"gentlemen  of  the  senate."  (For  the SQCcessifHi 
to  the  presidency,  see  Ezbccttvb,  V.)—  In  sddi- 
tion  to  its  legislative  functions  the  senate  has  pe- 
culiar executive  and  judicial  characteristics,  whidi 
greatly  increase  its  dignity  and  importance.  lu 
power  to  confirm  the  president's  nominations  it 
fully  treated  elsewhere.    (See  ComnBHA'noif  bt 

THE  SENArS,   TbnCBB  OF  OFFICE.)     It  sitS  SS  ft 

court  to  try  impeachments  preferred  by  the  bouse 
of  representatives.  (See  Ihfbachmxhib.)  Ithai 
the  power  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  made 
by  tlK  president,  and  they  are  not  valid  until  so 
ratified.  (See  Jay's  Tbsatt.)  It  is  even  held, 
on  good  authority  (see  Curtis,  as  cited  belowX 
that  the  senate  may  propose  a  treaty  to  the  pcen- 
dent;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly  ndier 
unusual  than  strained.  In  transacting  its  execo- 
tive  business,  the  confirmation  of  nominatioDBiiid 
treaties,  the  senate  acts  in  secret.  Many  unaic- 
cessf  ul  eSorts  have  been  made  to  make  then  de- 
lates public.  —  The  senate  cbamber  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the'iioFth  wing  of  the  capitol  at  Waahuig- 
ton,  and  its  simplicity  of  appearance  hannanizei 
well  with  the  prooeedings  of  the  senate.  The 
senate  committees  are  forty -two  in  number,  the 
most  important  being,  as  a  general  rule,  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations. — See  6  Elliot's  Debabt 
(index  under  Senate);  The  FMuraU&t,  lii.-lxTL;  2 
Curtis'  Hittory  of  the  OoniUbiMon,  417  (and  alio 
index  under  Senate);  Story's  Cammentarii*,  g§ 
688,  1489 foil.;  Poore's  Jfantco^ o/ (Ac  Stuak;  tbe 
act  of  July  26,  1866,  is  hi  14  Stat,  at  Large. 

Ai.JCTX-KjaaL  JoHHBTOS. 

SEBfiEANT-AT-ASMS.  (See  Paxuamxiit- 
ABT  Law.) 

SERGEANT,  Jtha,  was  bora  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1779,  and  died  Uiere.  Nov.  «, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  lltS, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  was  a  feder- 
alist congressman  1816-^  and  1827-^.  In  18S8 
he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  vice-president,  and 
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was  defeated.  (See  Wmo  Pabtt,  I. ;  Elbctoral 
Totes,  XII.)  He  was  again  in  congress  as  a 
whig.  1887-41.  A.  J. 

SEBTIA,  Prlnelpallt7  of.  A  Bemi-sovereign 
state,  the  youngest  member  of  the  European  fam- 
ily, to  use  tlie  expression  of  an  English  publicist, 
formed  of  a  part  of  the  old  Servian  empire  founded 
by  Douchan  the  Strong  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the.dismemberment  of  'which  followed  soon  after 
the  death  of  that  prince  (1356).  After  the  fatal 
day  of  Eossovo  (1389),  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  subjection  of  the  different  Slave  states  of 
Tuikey  in  Europe,  the  Servians  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  of  the  Ottoman  porte  by  virtue 
of  particular  agreements,  the  tenor  of  which  re- 
calls the  capitulations  concluded  about  the  same 
time  between  Turkey  and  Moldo-Wallachia,  and 
which  succeeded  no  better  than  the  latter  in  pro- 
tecting the  national  independence.  Deprived  of  its 
dapota,  or  native  chiefs,  Servia  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  simple  pcuehaUe,  until 
the  day  when,  at  the  call  of  Kara-George  and 
Hiloch,  it  rose  en  foaiie  against  its  oppressors,  and 
alone,  without  other  aid  than  its  courage  and  the 
diplomatic  assistance  of  Russia,  forced,  after  twen- 
ty-two years  of  fight  and  negotiation  (1804-1826), 
the  porte  to  restore  to  it  a  part  of  its  former  rights. 
In  1826  the  additional  act  of  the  convention  of 
Akkerman  (Oct.  7),  confirmed  three  years  after 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  raised  Servia  into  a 
tributary  principality  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  with 
the  privileges  of  an  independent  internal  admin- 
istration. —  These  privileges  were  stated  and  speci- 
fied in  a  Haai-ihiiif  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  dated 
Aug.  8, 1880,  which  fixed  the  liniiu  of  the  new 
state,  and  recognized,  by  a  herat  dated  the  same 
day,  Milocb  and  his  descendants  forever  as  jkntoze* 
(princes)  of  Servia:  a  title  which  had  been  unan- 
imously conferred  upon  the  liberator  three  years 
before  the  Servian  grand  thoupcMiTM  (national  as- 
■onbly).  A  second  Hatti-shH^,  promulgated  in 
December,  1889,  framed  the  otMtae,  or  Servian 
statute,  in  sixty-six  articles  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment, administration,  finances,  etc.  — The  rights 
and  immunities  derived  from  these  MUti-»herift 
received  a  new  sanctioa  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856,  which  abolished  the  protectorate  that  Russia 
had  established  over  Servia,  substituting  for  it  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  stipulated,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  neutrality 
and  inviolability  of  the  Servian  territory,  as  may 
be  seen  from  articles  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine, 
worded  thus:  "Art.  28.  The  principality  of  Servia 
shall  continue  to  depend  upon  the  sublime  porte, 
in  conformity  with  the  imperial  Hattu  which  fix 
and  determine  its  rights  and  immunities,  placed 
henceforth  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
contracting  powers.  Consequently,  the  aforesaid 
principality  shall  preserve  its  independent  and 
national  administration,  as  well  as  full  freedom  of 
conscience,  legislation,  commerce  and  navigation. 
Art.  28.  No  armed  intervention  shall  take  place 
in  Servia  without  previous  agreement  between 
164  VOL.  m.  —  45 


the  high  contracting  powers." — The  situation  of 
Servia,  stationary  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Earageorgevitch  (September,  1842,  to  December, 
1858),  was  improved  both  externally  and  internally 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  called  the 
Obrenovitchs  to  the  throne.  In  1862  the  Turks 
consented  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Save,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade, 
Semendria  and  Chabatz,  which.  In  turn,  were  not 
long  afterward  restored  to  the  Servians  (1867). 
Two  years  after  (July,  1869),  the  outtav  was  abol- 
ished by  the  ikoupehtina,  and  replaced  by  the 
constitution  which  now  rules  Servia.  —  PoUiietU 
State.  It  results  from  the  preceding  that  Servia 
enjoys  exactly  the  same  rights  as  a  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  toward  Turkey,  as 
Roumania.  Liko  the  latter,  its  government  and 
administration  are  completely  independent  of  the 
suzerain  power,  to  which  it  is  only  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  4,600  Turkish  purses.  It  fur- 
nishes neither  troops  nor  money  in  time  of  war. 
It  preserves  its  national  flag  of  tricolor  bands  with 
the  arms  of  the  principality  embroidered  in  relief 
(a  field  of  gules  with  a  cross  of  silver,  strewn  with 
four  sabres,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown),  and 
maintains  at  Constantinople,  like  Holdo-Walla- 
chia,  an  agent  or  resident  (hapou  kiaXa)  accredited  to 
the  porte. — Area  and  Population,  l^e  area  of  the 
principality  is  estimated  at  49,500  square  kilome- 
tres. It  forms  flvfr  great  territorial  circumscrip- 
tions, divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
seventeen  departments  (eighteen  with  the  city  of 
Belgrade),  subdivided  into  sixty  arrondissements, 
comprising  1,190  communes,  of  which  forty  are 
city  communes  and  1,159  are  rural  communes, 
with  2,200  villages.  —  The  population  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1866,  to  1,215,576,  ps 
follows:  Servians,  1,057,540;  native Wallachians, 
127,826 ;  Jews,  5,689 ;  and  Bohemians  (gypsies), 
25,171.  The  domiciled  foreigners  (6,960)  are  not 
Included  in  this  number.  —  Ooeemmenl.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.  The  prince, 
or  kniai,  with  the  title  of  most  serene  highness, 
as  well  as  the  domnu  of  Roumania,  exercises  the 
powers  and  enjoys  the  prerogatives  devolving  upon 
the  sovereign  in  constitutional  states,  promulgates 
the  laws  and  ordinances,  appoints  the  public  offi- 
cials, conunands  the  military  forces,  signs  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  and  alone  represents  the  nation 
with  foreign  powers.  He  governs  with  the  aid  of 
responsible  ministers.  The  number  of  ministerial 
departments,  limited  to  three  by  the  outtav  of  1838, 
was  raised  to  seven  by  the  law  of  1861,  interior, 
finances,  foreign  affairs,  justice,  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  war,  public  works.  The  prince 
shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  national  as- 
sembly (tkovpchtiTui).  There  are  two  kinds  of 
skoupchtinas :  the  ordinary  skoupchtina,  which 
assembles  every  year,  and  the  extraordinary  or 
graMi»skoupchtina,  convoked  only  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional and  fixed  cases.  The  ordinary  skoup- 
chtina is  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
nation,  and  of  deputies  (one-third)  appointed  by 
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the  executive  power.  Eveiy  tax-paying  Servian 
is  an  elector  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  every  elect- 
or paying  thirty  francs  tax  is  eligible.  The  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  the  citizens  equality  before 
the  law,  individual  liberty,  religious  liberty,  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation. 
— AdminMlraiion.  The  departments  (oAm>t(;i^  are 
administered  by  prefects  {nalehalnik),  the  arron- 
dissements  by  subprefects  appointed  by  the  goT- 
emment;  the  communes  by  kmetet  elected  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  fulfilling  both  tho  functions  of 
mayors  and  justices  of  the  peace.  —  Juttiee.  Just- 
ice is  administered:  1,  by  a  court  of  appeal 
(Belgrade),  divided  into  three  chambers;  2,  by  a 
court  of  appeal  also  sitting  at  Belgrade;  8,  by  tri- 
bunals of  first  resort  sitting  in  chief  towns  of  the 
departments;  4,  by  rural  courts,  established  from 
time  immemorial  in  each  commune,  and  com- 
posed of  the  kmite  and  two  assessors.  The  jury 
system  was  introduced  in  1871,  but  only  for  cer- 
tain cases.  The  proceedings  before  all  the  tribu- 
nals are  public  and  oral.  The  death  penalty  is  no 
longer  inflicted  in  political  offenses.  Moreover, 
it  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  premeditated 
murder.  The  duration  of  the  punishment  of 
forced  labor  or  of  imprisonment  can  not  exceed 
twenty  years.  —  PubUe  Intlruetion.  According 
to  published  ofiBlcial  accounts,  there  were  in  the 
principality,  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year 
1870-71,  484  communal  schools,  which  furnish 
only  elementary  instruction,  eighteen  establish- 
ments of  secondary  instruction,  one  academy  (Bel- 
grade), composed  of  three  faculties  (law,  science 
and  philosophy);  in  all,  606  establtehments,  at* 
tended  by  27,761  pupils  (10,978  in  1861),  which 
is  only  an  average  of  2^  to  every  100  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that  before  1830  Ser- 
via  did  not  possess  a^ single  school,  and  that  in- 
struction was  BO  far  from  being  general,  that  the 
two  founders  of  Servia's  independence,  Eara- 
Qeorge  and  Miloch,  did  not  even  know  how  to 
read.  Instruction  in  all  the  schools  is  gratuitous; 
primary  instruction  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  obli- 
gatory. —  Wonhip.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Greek  Catholic.  All  other  creeds  are  freely  pro- 
fessed. The  Servian  church  is  autocephalic  (au- 
tonomous), that  Is,  it  governs  itself,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  a  synod  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Belgrade,  metropolitan  of  Servia,  and 
three  diocesan  bishops  of  Chabatz,  Nfgoline  and 
Oiljitz^.  The  four  dioceses  together  contained,  in 
1871,  879  churches  and  chapels,  with  742  priests, 
and  42  monasteries,  with  185  monks.  The  bishops 
are  chosen  by  the  synod  and  confirmed  by  the 
prince.  The  metropolitan  is  appointed  directly 
by  the  synod.  —  Internal  Selationt.  The  princi- 
pality maintains  official  relations :  1,  with  the 
Ottoman  porte  by  means  of  a  Servian  ehargi-cCaf- 
fairet  at  Constantinople;  2,  with  the  six  guarantee- 
ing powers  (France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Prussia,  Russia)  through  the  medium  of  agents 
and  consuls  general  of  these  powers  accredited 
to  the  prince  at  Belgrade;  8,  with  Roumania,  by 


means  of  the  Servian  ag«tcy  at  Bucharest  (18tt), 
and  the  Roumanian  agency  at  Belgrade  (1868). 
The  principality  also  sends  a  delegate  to  the  per- 
manent river  commission  of  the  Danube,  estsb- 
liahed  by  article  seventeen  of  the  treaty  of  I^ib. 
— MUitarg  Fbreet.  The  military  forces  are  com- 
posed  of  two  distinct  elements,  although  eadi 
completes  the  other:  the  $tandmg  armg,  whidi  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  a  collection  of  the  organ- 
izations of  different  sorts;  and  the  mimia,,ibt 
oiganization  of  which  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  Prussian  landwehr.  The  first,  which  is  re- 
cruited by  lot,  does  not  exceed  4,000  men.  The 
second,  composed  of  all  the  citizens  from  twenty 
to  fifty  years  of  age  who  do  not  form  part  of  the 
standing  army,  is  divided  into  three  classes  or 
ban*.  The  first  ban,  formed  of  men  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  has  an  effective  force  of 
68, 804  men,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artOleiy,  divided 
into  five  commands,  or  fxHtiodief. — Finanet.  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  the  finances  are  ad- 
ministered with  more  wisdom  than  in  Servia. 
Almost  all  the  budgets  show  an  excess  of  reodpii. 
Thus  the  budget  year  1870-71  showed  an  exoea 
of  receipts  of  1,802,281  francs,  out  of  a  total  of 
14,800,242  francs.  The  principal  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  the  direct  taxes  (7,661,200  fr.)  and  the 
customs  (2,863,296  fr.).  Among  the  expenditares 
(12,966,096  fr.)  figure  the  general  services  of  the 
ministries  for  a  total  of  10, 765,090  francs,  the  d vil 
list  of  the  prince  (504,000  fr.),  the  tribute  to  the 
Ottoman  porte  (404,027  fr.),  the  dotation  of  the 
legislative  bodies  (168,461  fr.),  etc.— Ommmtw. 
The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  four  yean  18S8-71 
presents  an  annual  average  of  about  25,000,000 
francs.  The  average  of  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  was  29,426,100  francs.  In  1868,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  abundance  of  cereals,  it 
rose  to  88,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are :  hogs,  cattle,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  suet, 
brandy  (plum)  and  cereals,  which,  until  1865,  fig- 
ured among  the  articles  of  import.* 

A.  Ubiciki. 

*  Thetndependenceot  SerrtoftomToTtaywuegtiliiairf 
by  article  thlrty-foar  of  the  tiettj  of  Berlin,  algiied  tvij  It. 
1878,  and  wu  ■olemnl7  proclaimed  bjr  Prince  (now  King) 
Hilan  at  hi*  capital,  Ang.  SS,  1878.  —  The  icTenne  of  Serrit 
is  derived  chiefly  ttom  direct  hnpoata,  Inclndlng  a  genoil 
cqtitation  tax,  clandfled  as  to  tank,  occnpaHoa  and  hmne 
of  each  individnal,  and  which  la  aaaeeaed,  in  the  lint  Inetucc 
on  the  different  commonea  or  parlahea.  The  bodget  for  I8B3 
la  aa  follows:  revenue,  £1,888,000;  ezpenditnrea,  £l,a91,<in: 
showing  £900  aarplna;  and  being  an  incieaae  of  rtoum  to 
the  smonnt  of  £88,500  over  the  previooa  year.  Tbe  IncRt* 
(about  the  aame)  in  tite  ezpenditoie  la  chiefly  doe  to  the  ez- 
penaea  incorred  in  reorganizing  the  Servian  army  on  the  Ga- 
mansyatem.  The  national  debt  la  about  £5,600,000,  £1.00,000 
being  Incurred  for  the  new  railway  (Belgrade- Vranja),  tbe 
intereet  and  amortisation  of  which,  during  flfty  years,  b  i 
percent;  £1,900,000  for  a  lottery  loan,  to  repay  tlie  war  leqil 
sitlon;  £2SO,00Odae  to  Rnaaia;  and  £»0,000  incnired  In  188 
to  pay  tbe  claims  of  the  disinherited  Turks  in  tiie  anwsxl 
proTlncea.  The  Intereet  and  espenaea  on  tlie  debt  amooit  to 
£310,000  In  the  budget  for  1888.  —  The  atandlog  army  vi  S» 
via,  on  a  peace  footing,  is  9,710  men— infantry,  aitiUoy.aixi- 
neere  and  cavalry.  Besldea  the  standing  army,  thec«  is  Ike 
national  militia ;  so  that,  on  paper,  in  1888,  the  total  war  fORs 
of  Servia  amounted  to  810  battallona,  with  8K,a00  meaiailL 
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SESSIONS  OF  CONGRESS.   (See  CoKOBsas, 
Sbssiorb  of.) 

8EWABD,  WilllaiB  H.,  wm  bom  at  Flcnida, 
N.  Y.,  May  16,  1801,  and  died  at  Auburn,  N.  T., 
Oct  10,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  in 
1820,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  entered' 
political  life  as  an  "anti-mason."  (See  Airri- 
Masokkt.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
1890-84,  and,  on  the  union  of  the  various  elements 
of  opposition  into  the  whig  party,  he  became  its 
candidate  for  governor.  Defeated  in  1884,  he  was 
elected  in  1888  and  1840.  In  1849,  he  became 
United  States  senator  from  New  York,  and  at  once 
became  the  most  prominent  of  the  anti-slavery 
Whigs.  He  had  organized  a  faction  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  the 
Fillmore,  or  "silver  gray,"  whigs,  and  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  would -floiUly  be  as  success- 
ful with  the  national  party.  The  attempt  wiCs  a 
failure;  but  Seward's  speeches  in  the  senate  made 
him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  from  its  first  organization.  In  one  of 
them,  he  made  the  startling  assertion  that  there 
was  a  hi^er  law  in  politics  than  the  constitution. 
But  the  vigor  of  his  speeches  had  made  him  a  dan- 
gerous candidate  for  a  new  party;  and,  although 
he  confidently  expected  the  nomination  for  the 
prendency  in  1880,  it  was  given  to  Lincoln.  Nev- 
ertheless, be  became  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state 
in  1861,  and  served  until  1869.  (See  Alabama 
Claims,  Rbconstruction.)  See  Baker's  JJife  of 
W.  H.  Seaard;  Welles'  lAneoln  and  Seisard;  C. 
F.  Adams'  MemoricU  Addreu  on  Sevard;  Jenkins' 


TOt  amy  ha«  810  ofBeen,  and  some  800  piecea  of  artilleiy. 
Tile  ann^  is,  howerer,  being  reorganized  on  the  Qerman  gye- 
taa.  Sj  Vbe  new  law  erery  able-bodied  Serrlan  will  be  in 
the  trmj  from  hla  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  jrcar.  At  twenty 
he  enters  for  two  yean  the  regular  army,  afterward  paseing 
into  the  reaerre  nntil  he  leachea  bU  thirtieth  year.  From 
thirty  to  thir^-aeren  he  la  in  the  firat-ciaaa  militia,  and  from 
thiity^oeTen  imtll  fifty  in  the  aeoond-claaa  militia.  The  in- 
tntiy  will  hare  fifteen  battaliona,  and  the  cavalry  two  regi- 
mnta.  The  total  war  force  will  be  18S  battallona,  with  180,000 
men. — Benia  had,  la  188S,  a  popalatlon  of  nearly  1,750,000. 
The  hiliabitanta  are  almoat  entirely  Slaves,  the  Turkish  popn- 
latkn  on  the  territory  (4,SG0  sqnara  milea)  acqnired  fhim  Tor- 
hey  by  the  Berlin  treaty  having  rapidly  disappeared.  There 
an  kaa  than  8,000  Jews  (who  have  much  of  the  commerce  of 
thecoontry  In  their  hands).  The  gypsy  popnlation,  it  is  stated, 
tatmning  to  the  coltivation  of  the  land,  on  the  advantageous 
terms  oSI>red  to  them  by  the  government  — ■  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-one  coanties.  In  religion  Servia  is  almost 
independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  are 
about  10,000  Boman  Catholics,  chiefly  subjects  of  Austria- 
Hongsry,  with  about  460  Protestants.  The  excess  of  births 
orer  deaths  amounted  to  lB,asS  in  1880,  and  10*80,816  in  1881. 
—He  chief  trade  of  Bervla  is  with  Anstria.  Besides,  with 
that  oouulry,  as  remarked  above,  commercial  interconrse  is 
naialy  carried  on  with  Fnmce,  the  United  States,  Turkey 
and  Bonnunia.  The  total  imports  are  offlcially  valued  at 
ahoat  £1.000,000,  and  the  exports  at  considerably  less,  mainly 
to  sad  from  Anstria  and  Turkey.  Live  animals  are  the 
ddef  article  of  export,  particnlarly  pigs,  which  are  kept 
la  coontieM  herds,  feeding  on  the  acorns  which  cover  the 
groimd  for  miles.  Large  quantities  of  cereals,  hides  and 
pnmes,  are  also  exported.  The  commercial  reeonices  of  Ser- 
bia are  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped,  chiefly  for  want  of  roads, 
hntaitOway  from  Belgrade  to  Vianja  Is  being  constructed, 
"nneaie  1,870  miles  of  telegraph.— F.  H. 


ChetmoT*  of  New  Fork,  607;  Savage's  Living  Bep- 
reientative  Mm,  404;  W.  H.  Seward's  Workt. 
Albxandbb  Johkston. 

SETMOVB,  Horatio,  was  born  in  Pompey, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  in  1811,  studied 
and  practiced  law  for  a  time,  and  was  elected 
mayor  of  Utica  in  1840,  and  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1841 .  He  there  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  conservative,  or  hunker,  democrats,  sup- 
porting Oov.  Bouck's  administration.  In  the  dem- 
ocratic dissensions  which  followed,  he  took  no 
active  part  on  either  side,  and,  in  1850,  was  unan- 
imously nominated  for  governor  by  a  united  con- 
vention of  all  the  factions,  and  was  beaten  by  about 
800  votes  in  a  poll  of  about  430,000.  In  18S2,  he 
was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected.  In  1854> 
he  was  again  the  regular  candidate  in  the  "  scrub- 
race  "  of  that  year,  and  was  defeated  by  Clark, 
the  fusion  (afterward  republican)  candidate,  by  800 
votes.  In  1862  he  was  again  elected  governor,  by 
about  11,000  majority  over  Wadsworth,  republic- 
an. (See Drafts.)  His  party  orthodoxy,  together 
with  his  moderate  and  conciliatory  course,  had 
long  since  made  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
New  York  democratic  party;  and  the  inclination 
toward  him  spread  until,  in  1868,  the  national 
convention  nominated  him,  against  his  own  desire, 
for  president.  He  was  defeated,  and  has  since 
refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  (See 
Dbmocratig  Party,  VI.)  See  Savage's  Bqare- 
tentative  Men,  428 ;  Jenkins*  Ooeernor*  of  New 
York,  706  ;  Croly's  Live*  of  Seymow  and  Blair 
(1868);  McCabe's  Life  of  Seymour  (1868). 

Alexander  Johnbtoit. 


SEAT'S   BEBELLION. 

TICK,  Articles  of.)  » 


(See    Cokfedera- 


SHEBKAN,  John,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  O., 
May  10,  1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844, 
and  entered  political  life  as  a  whig.  He  was  a 
republican  congressman  from  Ohio,  1855-61,  and 
United  States  senator,  1861-77.  He  then  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Hayes,  serving 
with  such  brilliant  success  that,  in  1880,  he  was 
one  of  the  three  leading  candidates  for  the  repub- 
lican presidential  nomination.  (See  Republican 
Party,  III.)  See  Sherman's  Select  Speeehei  and 
Beportt.  A.  J. 

SHIMONOS^KI  INDEMNITY.  The  toVn 
of  Shimonos^ki  commands  the  narrow  straits 
leading  into  the  Inland  sea  from  the  sea  of  Japan, 
which,  at  this  point,  are  about  a  half-mile  wide. 
On  June  25, 1868,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
mikado  to  close  the  straits,  the  clansmen  of  ChO- 
shiu  fired  on  the  American  steamer  Pembroke,  but 
without  injury  to  the  vessel.  On  July  16,  by  or- 
der of  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  Capt. 
McDougall,  of  the  United  States  steamship  Wy- 
oming, attacked  the  batteries,  and  sunk  two  ves- 
sels moored  under  them.  French  and  Dutch  ves- 
sels, being  fired  on,  also  shelled  the  batteries,  the 
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French  with  a  landing  force  destroying  one  of  the 
redoubts.  On  Sept.  5, 1864,  a  combined  squadron 
of  one  American,  nine  British,  three  Frencli  and 
four  Dutch  ships  of  war,  with  208  guns  and  7,590 
men,  attacked  the  forts  and  destroyed  them.  The 
American  portion  of  this  force  consisted  of  the 
chartered  steamer  Takiang,  with  one  Parrot  gun, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Pearson,  who  had  258  men 
under  him  ;  the  expenses  being  in  all  less  than 
$25,000.  The  allied  representatives  claimed  from 
the  shOgun's  goyemment,  at  Yedo,  compensation 
for  damage  done,  $420,000,  or  $140,000  apiece  to 
the  Dutch,  French  and  Americans,  out  of  the  "  in- 
demnity "  of  $8,000,000,  to  be  divided  among  the 
four  treaty  powers,  making  the  share  of  Great 
Britain  $645,000,  and  of  each  of  the  others  $785,- 
000.  The  bill  presented  for  damage  to  the  Pem- 
broke O^ss  of  time,  freight  and  passengers)  was 
$10,000;  the  further  claim  for  "annuities  to  dead 
and  wounded"  of  the  Wyoming, not  being  allowed. 
The  last  Installment  of  the  indemnity  was  paid  to 
the  treaty  powers  by  the  miliado's  government  in 
TOkiO,  in  1875.  This  "  Shimonos^ki  Indemnity 
Fund,"  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  amounting,  in  1882,  with  interest,  to  more 
than  double  the  original  sum,  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  public  tue,  the  whole  business  being  looked 
upon,  as  it  indeed  was,  as  iniquitous  and  extor- 
tionate. A  bill  authorizing  the  return  of  this 
money  to  Japan,  after  deducting  a  small  part  of 
it  for  the  oflScers  and  men  of  the  Wyoming,  has 
repeatedly  passed  one  house  of  congress.* 

W.  E.  G. 

SHINTO.  We  shall  improve  the  space  at  our 
command  by  outlining  the  features  of  pure  Shinto, 
the  indigenous  religion  of  Japan,  which  has  ex- 
erted so  great  a  political  influence  upon  the  empire, 
which  is  so  enthusiastically  studied  by  Anglo- 
Japanese  scholars,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
portion  of  modem  Japanese  literature,  including 
the  finest  worlL9  of  erudition  in  the  language, 
which  furnishes  the  basis  of  some  vigorous  polem- 
ics against  advancing  Christianity,  and  the  orig- 
inal scriptures  of  which  have  been  denominated 
by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  "  the  earliest  authentic 
and  connected  literary  product  of  that  large  divi- 
sion of  the  human  race  which  has  been  variously 
denominated  Turanian,  Tartar  and  Altaic,  *  * 
even  preceding  by  at  least  a  century  the  most 
anpient  extant  literary  compositions  of  non- Aryan 
India."  —  The  pure  Japanese  term  for  the  native 
religion  is  Kami  no  Michi,  the  Way  of  the  Gods; 
or.  Religion  of  the  Kami.  The  later  and  more  con- 
cise Chinese  term,  Shinto  (Shin  god,  and  to  doc- 
trine, t. «. ,  theology),  was  invented  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Way  or  doctrine  of  the  Chinese  sages,  or 
of  Buddha.  TO  in  Shinto  is  the  same  as  the  Tau 
of  Lao-tse,  or  Tauism.  It  seems  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  the  Japanese  islands  were  peopled  by  a 
race  from  northeastern  Asia,  who  made  their  way 


'  Since  this  artide  was  written,  the  Indemnity  has  been 
paid,  hut  paid  without  interest. 


from  the  continent  through  Corea,  long  before 
Buddhism  entered  China,  or  before  Chinese  cul- 
ture had  greatly  influenced  the  nations  sronnd 
the  Middle  Kingdom.     The  invaders  found  on  the 
soil  the  AinOe  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  subdued 
as  they  moved  northwardly  and  westwaidly.  They 
obtained  ascendency,  not  only  by  their  superior 
arms  and  prowess,  but  by  their  fetiche*  and  relif- 
ious  beliefs.    The  political  order  eatablished  by 
the  conquerors  resembled  feudalism,  and  of  the 
many  shrines,  established  upon  the  allotted  lands 
by  the  victors  or  their  descendants,  for  the  ler- 
ereuce  of  ancestors,  some  attained  great  eminence 
and  renown.  The  invaders  professed  to  have  come 
originally  from  heaven,  and  so  called  themselves 
the  heavenly  race,  and  their  ancestors  the  heaveo- 
ly  gods,  while  their   serfs  or  conquered  people 
were  the  earthly  race,  and  their  chiefs  the  earthly 
gods.  — Until  the  introduction  of  writing  from 
China,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  prayers,  odes 
and  traditions  of  this  ■  essentially  ancestral  cult 
were  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
were  not  committed  to  writing  imtil  the  dghth 
century.    Upon  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  in 
562  A.  D.,  which  served  to  spread  Chinese  literary 
culture,  the  superiority  of  both  the  religious  and 
the  literary  forms  and  codes  of  India  and  Chins 
were  so  apparent  that  native  developments  were 
smitten  with  paralysis,  and,  instead  of  originating, 
the  people  borrowed  wholesale.    Ancient  Japan- 
ese civilization  may  be  compared  to  the  wooden 
caissons,  on  which  modern  engineers  build  their 
lofty  towers  of  bridge  masonry;  for  soon  after  the 
Kojiki  (Book  of  Ancient  Becords)  711-12  A  D., 
and  the  KTihongi  (Chronicles  of  Japan)  720  A  D., 
were  completed,  all  that  was  peculiar  to  andoit 
Japan  was  rapidly  overlaid  by  Chinese  instiiatipus 
and  culture  in  every  department  of  human  acUr- 
ity,  and  the  old  features  of  national  life  and  faith 
faded  from  view.    In  927  A.  D.  the  code  of  cere- 
monial law,  Engishiki,  was  reduced  to  writing, 
though  in  reality  it  contains  a  ritual  older  in  many 
portions  than  the  historic  period,  which  latter, 
in  the  light  of  present  historical  research,  can  not 
probably  be  stretched  beyond  400  A.  D.  —  The 
Kojiki  pictures  creation  as  evolution  out  of  chaos, 
in  which  matter  existed  before  intelligence,  the 
flrst  imperfectly  formed  beings  springing  like 
sprouts  from  the  warm  mud,  and  arriving  at  com- 
pleted spirit  and  form  only  after  auccesslTe  stages 
of  advance.    Japan  was  the  flrst  created  land,  and 
the  flrst  pair,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  furnished  the 
Japanese  archipelago   with  everytliing  needful, 
and  popuh&ed  it  with  gods,  men  and  animals- 
Heaven  and  earth  were  still  united,  but  gradually 
a  separation  took  place.    The  most  fomous  child 
of  the  divine  pair  was  a  daughter,  who  became  the 
sun.  Her  grandson,  Ninigi,  was  sent  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  subdue  the  turbulent  inhabitants,  who, 
in  multiplying,  became  rebeUiona.     Descending 
from  the  skies  to  mount  Kirishima  in  Hiuga,  Kiu- 
shiu,  he  subdued  his  enemies,  and  his  grandson, 
Hohodfmi,  bom  of  a  dragon  mother,  set  oat  on  a 
tour  of  conquest,  and  fixing  his  scat  of  govein- 
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irni  near  Kioto,  became  the  first  mikado  of  Japan, 
liog,  many  centuries  afterward,  canonized  as 
imma  TennO.  By  an  edict  of  the  128d  mikado, 
luisBliito,  promulgated  Dec.  15, 1872,  the  date  of 
Immu's  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  at  660 
.  C,  80  that  the  Japanese  year  corresponding  to 
183  A.  D.  is  2343d  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The 
ikudo  is  thus  the  personal  centre  of  the  Shinto 
ligioD,  which  consists  in  the  practice  of  the  wor- 
ip  of  ancestors,  of  the  sun  and  other  forces  of 
rare,  of  the  gods  of  grain,  of  the  trees,  of  the 
ilercouises,  of  the  roads,  and  of  various  local  in- 
leoces.  Even  animals,  trees,  swords  and  jewels 
m,  in  the  primeval  cult,  called  kami,  and  thus 
iSed,  though  not  probably  worshiped.  Some  of 
ibuai  were  evil,  some  good. — The  Japanese 
Ihology  is  abundant,  fanciful,  extravagant,  and 
from  being  harmonious  in  its  statements.  Three 
lies  of  myths  are  distinguished  by  Mr.  Cham- 
Ub,  having  their  origin  respectively  in  Kiu- 
a,Yamato  and  Idzumo.  All  the  deities  of  Shinto 
re  once  men,  and  the  chief  of  them  are  now 
rshiped  by  the  leading  noble  families  of  the  im- 
iiil  court  as  their  ancestors.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
I  while  ideas  or  expressions  from  the  Chinese 
sio  are  to  be  detected  in  the  Eojiki,  the  ancient 
rgies  are  in  pure  Japanese.  In  addition  to 
«  monuments  of  the  archaic  speech,  special 
ren  and  hymns  are  still  composed  on  great  oc- 
OD.S,  a  notable  instance  being  that  in  Kioto,  in 
i.  On  this  occasion  the  mikado  took  an  oath 
)rm  a  parliament  for  the  discussion  of  national 
irs,  and  the  most  solemn  invocations  were 
e  to  the  Heavenly  Qods  to  ratify  the  august 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  gov- 
teat.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  impressive 
il,  Shinto,  in  comparison  with  Buddhism  or 
ifstem  of  Confucius,  lacks  dogma  and  formu- 
I  codes;  teaching  no  ethics,  unless  reverence  to 
lead  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  mi- 
l's will  may  be  called  ethics.  Most  of  the  el- 
its  composing  positive  religion  are  absent,  such 
ecise  doctrines,  casuistry,  a  polemic  propagan- 
od  distinctly  marked  ministers  of  religion.  In 
npainted  and  ungilded  shrines,  severely  sim- 
lad  built  on  the  type  of  the  dwelling  house 
dent  Japan,  are  no  idols,  or  emblems,  except 
otched  strips  of  white  paper — the  economical 
ilute  for  the  ancient  offerings  of  white  silk, 
ts  may  contain  written  prayers,  and  vases  the 
or  folded  paper,  while  offerings  of  fruits, 
and  fish,  tire  made  at  stated  seasons.  The 
Dt  torn  (bird  rest),  or  perch  for  the  sacred 
icleers,  have  now  become  the  holy  archways 
gh  which  worshipers  approach  the  shrine. 
)ne  or  wood,  red  or  unpainted,  these  "  gate- 
"  are  as  striking  objects  in  the  landscapes  of 
1  as  are  spires  in  northern  Christendom.  An- 
sacriflces,  as  the  liturgies  show,  consisted  of 
eer,  grain,  fine  cloth,  coarse  silk,  brocade, 
oars  and  cocks,  which  latter,  however,  were 
slaughtered.  Actual  lustrations  and  prayers 
eansing  were  frequent,  and  now  survive  in 
ashings  of  the  hands  and  rinsings  of  the 


mouths  of  worshipers.  Indeed,  the  radical  idea 
of  offenses  was  that  of  defilement,  and  that  of 
amendment  purification.  The  religious  distinction 
between  "good"  and  "bad"  was,  in  general, 
"clean"  and  "unclean."  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  in 
"The  Mythology  and  Religious  "Worship  of  the 
Ancient  Japanese"  (Westminster  Review,  No. 
cexxvii.,  p.  25),  says  that  of  the  two  classes  the 
Asiatic  invaders  were  agriculturists,  while  the 
primitive  inhabitants  were  hunters  or  fishermen, 
and  that  the  "heavenly"  offenses  mentioned  in 
the  rituals  were  those  peculiar  to  an  agricultu- 
ral class  living  among  a  people  pursuing  differ- 
ent hereditary  occupations,  while  the  "earthly" 
offenses  were  more  general  in  their  natinie.  — 
Left  alone  by  itself,  Shinto  might  have  devel- 
oped into  a  perfected  system,  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  a  religion  properly  so  called.  This, 
however;  was  not  so  to  be.  Instead  of  resisting 
Buddhism,  it  became,  in  contact  with  it,  weaker 
and  weaker  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
was  not  only  overlaid  by  Buddhism,  but,  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  practically  absorbed  by  the 
India  cult  through  the  Philo-like  irenicon  of  KO- 
bO,  a  Japanese  priest,  learned  and  perhaps  un- 
scrupulous, who,  after  a  professed  revelation  from 
the  kami,  proclaimed  that  all  the  chief  gods  of 
Shinto,  the  native  heroes  and  patriarchs,  were  but 
previous  imperfect  manifestations  of  Buddha  to 
Japan  before  his  avatar  as  the  perfect  teacher  to 
India.  The  native  myths,  legends  and  doctrines 
were  explained  according  to  Buddhist  ideas,  the 
old  gods  were  baptized  with  Buddhist  names  and 
titles,  and  henceforth  Shinto,  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem, except  in  a  few  obscure  temples,  and  among 
a  few  noble  families,  among  which  its  purity  was 
sacredly  maintained,  disappeared  from  view,  and 
was  utterly  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
When,  however,  in  the  seventeeiith  century,  the 
political  genius  of  ly^yasu  gave  "the  peace  of 
absolutism,"  after  centuries  of  civil  war,  and 
scholars  had  leisure  for  research,  a  school  of  zeal- 
ous Shinto  scholars  arose.  The  ancient  texts  were 
unearthed,  deciphered,  edited  and  lectured  upon 
with  literary  acumen  and  polemic  zeal.  Shinto 
was  again  set  forth  in  its  primal  purity,  appealing 
alike  to  patriotism  and  the  religious  instinct.  The 
logical  consequences  followed.  The  conviction 
flashed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  espe- 
cially hated  the  despotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers 
at  Yedo,  that  if  the  mikado  was  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  Heavenly  Qods  of  the 
Divine  Country  (Japan),  he  ought,  by  virtue  of 
bis  divine  descent,  to  reign  as  emperor,  as  well 
as  pope,  and  rule  his  people  without  a  lieutenant 
between  himself  and  them.  Reverence  for  the 
mikado  and  hatred  of  the  usurper  increased, 
f  oi-ming  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  duarchy. 
When  the  revolution  of  1868  broke  out,  the  most 
potent  moral  force  behind  the  cannon  balls  of  the 
imperialists  was  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
mikado  and  in  his  right  to  govern  in  person,  and 
expel  the  alien  from  the  polluted  Land  of  the 
Qods  (Japan).    The  shOgunate  was  abolished,  and 
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duarchy  ceased.  No  sooner  was  the  new  govern- 
ment  established  in  TOkiO  than  the  Buddhist  em- 
blems and  ritual  war  purged  from  the  ancient 
Shinto  temples,  and  in  place  of  incense,  gilding, 
images  and  altars,  were  seen  the  austere  simplicity 
of  virgin  wood,  white  paper  and  natural  offerings. 
A  vigorous  propaganda  throughout  the  empire 
ensued,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  Japan 
was  to  be  led  back  to  the  ideas  and  mental  attitude 
of  a  world  that  had  passed  away  fifteen  centuries 
before.  But  such  a  miracle  was  not  to  be  wrought. 
Experience  soon  showed  the  mikado's  ministers 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  could  not  be 
born  again  into  the  primitive  barbaric  age.  The 
foreigners  refused  to  be  expelled.  —  With  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  came  the  multifarious  de- 
mands of  complex  government,  foreign  relations 
and  popular  rights.  Practical  politics  jostled 
state  religion  aside,  and  the  ancient  Council  of 
the  Qods  of  Heaven  and  £arth  (Jin-gi  Kuan) 
which  liad  once  outranked  the  Council  of  the 
Great  Government  (Dai-jO  Euan)  was  reduced 
first  to  a  department,  then  to  a  bureau,  again  to  a 
fob- bureau,  and  finally,  in  1880,  abolished  utterly. 
Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  with 
millions  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  grave  problem 
now  before  the  minds  of  earnest  patriots  is  the 
transmutation  of  the  old  popular  reverence  for  the 
throne  and  person  of  the  mikado  as  divine,  into 
the  new  loyalty  of  intelligent  respect.  The  p«riod 
between  the  disintegi'ation  of  old  sanctions  and 
motives  and  the  inrooting  and  growth  into  strength 
of  new  political  habits  of  thought,  is  always  a  pe- 
riod fraught  with  peril,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat 
with  the  decay  of  the  old  may  come  a  purer  and 
stronger  religious  faith  as  well  as  new  political 
tlteory  and  fabric,  and  that  the  throne  of  the  old- 
est living  dynasty  on  earth  may  find  even  a  se- 
curer foundation  than  the  stilts  of  myth,  when 
Testing  upon  constitutional  foimdations  "broad- 
based  upon  the  people's  will."  — Litkratuse. 
Nearly  all  the  best  writing  upon  Shinto  is  found 
in  the  TrantaeUons  of  the  Aniatie  Society  of  Japan, 
by  Ernest  Satow  and  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 
See  also  Weitminster  Seview,  July,  1878,  and  The 
Mikado'i  Empire,  New  York. 

Wm.  Elliot  Griffis. 

SIAH.  When  flnt  known  to  the  Portuguese 
explorers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  country, 
full  of  brown-skinned  people,  or  "Moors,"  was 
called  Slam,  from  a  Malay  word  ^Sdydm)  meaning 
"brown race,"  and  quite  imknown  as  a  proper 
name  to  the  Siamese,  who  call  their  land  Muang 
Tai,  "The  Free  Kingdom."  This  national  desig- 
nation of  the  Tai  people  is  significant  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Buddhism,  which  knows  no  caste,  over 
Brahmanism,  in  which  men  are  fixed,  as  by  decrees 
of  predestination,  in  various  ranks  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  Brahmans.  Tai  (Siam)  constantly  re- 
joices in  its  deliverance  from  the  dogmas  of  caste, 
and  in  the  purity  of  its  Buddhism,  which  is  of  the 
"  southern  "  or  less  modified  form  of  Shaka  Mu- 
ni's teachings.    Occupying  the  heart  of  the  Indo- 


diinese  peninsula,  SUun  proper  is,  geognqihietlly. 
the  basin  of  the  Meinam  river.    A  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  runs  southward  from  the 
bead  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  near  latitude  4, 
forms  the  isthmus  of  Eraw,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
lessening  "Malay"  peninsula.    The  other  front- 
agers of  Sttun  are  the  wealthy  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan  on  the  north,  and  Annam  and  Cam- 
bodia on  the  east  and  south.    Siam  is  thus  an  axe- 
shaped  country,  with  an  extreme  length  of  1,350 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  60  to  400 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  nearly  equal  to  its  land 
frontiers.    The  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  is 
an  unexplored  wilderness  of  forest  land,  the  settled 
portion  consisting  of  teeming  alluvial  plains,  which 
in  many  respects  resemble  the  Nile  lands  of  Egypt 
The  reports  of  the  area  vary  from  830,000  to 
180,000  square  miles,  a  fact  which  is  due  partly 
to  genuine  ignorance  of  topography,  and  partly  to 
the  elastic  nature  of  boundaries  in  those  portions 
whose  inhabitants  fluctuate  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
lord  of  the  golden  umbrella.   Politically,  the  nd^- 
bors  of  Siam  are  the  British  in  Burmah  and  Wel- 
lesley  province,  the  Malays  in  the  peninsula,  the 
Chinese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Annamese,  and  the 
French  who  are  near  enough  for  x>os8ibIe  dose 
relations.    The  vassalage  of  some  of  the  people 
under  Siamese  rule  is  of  a  nominal  character;  bat 
the  tendency  is  to  the  increase,  rather  than  the 
contrary,  of  Siamese  supremacy.   Two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  rule  the  year.    Most  of  the  habit- 
able portion  of  the  Meinam's  basin  is  overflowed 
from  June  to  August,  by  which  latter  month  the 
snows  of  Thibet  have  fully  melted,  and  the  cii- 
ies  and  villages  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  Nile- 
like flood,  the  people  living  in  boats  and  moving 
over  the  crops  beneath.    This  abundance  of  nerer- 
failing  water  in  a  tropical  land  makes  it  aperpetuil 
garden.    Plant  life  attains  its  maximum,  and  aoi- 
mal  forms  are  abimdant.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
November  to  April.    The  thermometer  ranges 
from  64°  to  99°,  averaging  81°.     On  the  whole, 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  though  malarial  disorders 
prevail  during  the  wet  seasoa.    Europeans,  with 
an  occasional  visit  to  a  cooler  climate,  can  main- 
tain health,  and  work  diuing  most  of  the  days 
of  the  year.    Food  is  excessively  cheap,  clothing- 
light,   and  shelter  easily  erected.      The  people 
manifest  the  traits  of  a  weak  and  passive  race. 
Their  bodies  are  frail  and  slim,  and  their  minds 
quick  rather  than  strong.     Their  virtues  and 
vices  are  those  usually  found  in  a  dhnste  in 
which  nature  is  an  over-indulgent  mother,  snd 
are  fostered  by  a  religion  that,  like  southern  Bud- 
dhism, of  which  Siam  is  the  citadel,  is  full  of  in- 
tellectual subtlety,  but  allows  little  outward  man- 
ifestation. —  Most  of  the  land  was  formerly  held 
on  a  semi-feudal  tenure,  the  fanning  population 
being  kept  in  practical  serfdom,  and  compelled 
to  work  at  forced  labor  during  portions  of  the 
year.    This  system  of  debt-slavery  which  formerly 
prevailed,  by  which  millions  of  debtors  in  bondage 
to  creditors  were  branded  with  the  seal  or  mark 
of  their  owners,  is  now  radically  modified,  and 
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is  in  eotine  of  extinction.    Yet  the  rice  is  Btill 
badly  cultivated;  and,  notwitlistanding  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  80il,  famines  are  far  from  unknown. 
Tet  better  methods  of  agriculture  are  being  intro- 
ducetL     The  old  plan  of  driving  herds  of  buffa- 
loes over  the  fields  to  level  the  weeds  and  turn 
up  the  soil,  which  was  afterward  hdtrowed  with 
thorny  shrubs,  has  given  way  to  improved  labor, 
whicli  bas  greatly  Increased  the  output  of  cereals, 
and  made  the  export  of  grain  possible  and  profit- 
able.    Bice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  various  woods, 
gums,  spices,  metals  and  ivory  are  now  exported. 
—  Of  the  12,000,000  souls  under  Siamese  rule, 
one-third  only  are  of  the  Tai  race,  another  third 
are  CThinese,  the  remainder  being  Laotians,  Malays, 
Hiadooe,  Cambodians,  etc.    The  Biamese  are  a 
mixed  people,  sprung  from  Mongolian  and  Aryan 
ancestors,  and  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
traita  of   both   the   Hindoos  and  the  Chinese. 
Nearly  half  of  the  words  in  their  language  have 
their  roots  in  Sanskrit.    The  written  language 
bas  an  alphabet  of  sixty-four  letters,  of  which 
forty-four  are   consonants  and   twenty  vowels. 
Like  most  alphabets  or  syllabaries  of  Chinese  Asia, 
the  Siamese  system  has  been  derived  from  ancient 
India  by  Buddhism,  though  in  this  instance  me- 
diately through  Cambodia,  the  ancient  Cambo- 
dian character  being  still  used  inrtheir  sacred  books. 
The   Tocabulary,  which  is  meagre  and  mostly 
monosyllabic,  is  eked  out  by  tonic  inflections,  by 
which  one  word  does  duty  for  several  distinct 
meanings.    The  language  is  simple  in  structure, 
with  few  Idioms,  and  in  general  features  resembles 
Chinese.    The  spelling,  like  that  of  Corea,  and 
most  cotmtries  having  an  alphabet  unnecessarily 
large,  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.    Writing  is  from  left 
to  right.    The  national  literature  is  of  local  im- 
portance only,  most  of  what  is  excellent  in  it 
being  borrowed  from  Chinese  or  Hindoo  sources, 
or  closely  formed  on  foreign  models.    The  Bud- 
dhist writings  are  very  voluminous.    The  homely 
wisdom  and  keen  wit  of  the  people  are  best  ex- 
pressed In  their  proverbs.    Education  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  constitute 
a  large  and  influential  class.    Siam  for  over  1,200 
years  has  been  intensely  and  only  Buddhist,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  priests  obtain  for  their 
personal  and  bodily  support  alone,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  annually.  —  The  government  is  nom- 
inally a  duarchy,  the  supreme  king  possessing 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  lesser  king  one-third,  of 
the  power,  the  latter  acting  as  a  prime  minister  or 
first  counselor,  though,  like  the  other  high  nobles, 
taking  semi-annually  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
supreme  king.    The  le^lative  power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  state  and  the  senabawdi  or  ministry; 
the  former  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  coun- 
aelors,  presided  over  by  the  king,  with  the  minis- 
ters who  sit  without  voting;  and  the  latter,  of  the 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.     The  king 
can  not  promulgate  laws  without  the  consent  of 
this  council,  which  also  confirms  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  which,  though  nominally  hei-editary, 
is  not  always  to  the  eldest  son.  —  The  untrust- 


worthy annals  of  the  Siamese  extend  back  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  but  history,  in  the  modem  crit- 
ical sense,  begins  with  the  founding  of  the  capital, 
Ayuthia,  A.  D.  1850.  The  civil  era,  as  used  by 
the  ruling  dynasty,  begins  at  638  A.  D. ,  so  that  the 
present  year  1888  is  the  1245th  of  Siam.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Siamese  extended  their  sway 
over  Cambodia  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Among 
the  people  trading  with  them,  or  serving  in  their 
armies,  were  the  Japanese.  Relations  with  Eu- 
rope were  first  established  in  1518,  when  the  king 
of  Siam  sent  an  embassy  with  gifts  to  the  great 
Portuguese  buccaneer  Albuquerque,  who  had 
conquered  Malacca.  Commerce  with  Portugal 
was  established,  and  in  1604  the  Dutch  took  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  trading  between  Bangkok 
and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Nagasaki  on  the 
other.  The  first  English  vessel  arrived  at  Ayuthia 
in  1612.  Later  on  a  Qreek  adventurer,  named 
Fhaulkon,  who  had  found  his  way  to  Siam,  in- 
gratiated himself  in  the  king's  favor,  was  ap- 
pointed by  degrees  to  high  office,  and  persuaded 
the  Siamese  to  send  an  embassy  to  France.  This 
was  done,  the  envoys  visiting  Paris,  and  also 
London,  concluding  treaties  with  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  II.  The  I^nch  king  sent  out  embassies 
in  1685  and  1687,  and  through  the  influence  or 
treachery  of  Phaulkon,  a  force  of  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  were  given  possession  of  the  cita- 
del at  Bangkok,  which  they  held  until  1690,  when 
they  were  expelled,  and  French  influence  suffered 
a  bloody,  decisive  overthrow.  In  1782  the  Bur- 
mans,  having  invaded  Siam,  sacked  and  burned 
Ayuthia,  the  present  ruling  dynasty  was  founded, 
and  the  capital  removed  to  Bangkok.  Since  the 
foundation  of  Ayuthia,  in  1850  A.  D.,  forty  sov- 
ereigns have  ruled  over  Muang  Tai.  Treaties  with 
the  East  India  company  were  made  in  1822  and 
1825.  The  American  sea  captain  Edmund  Rob- 
erts, of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  commissioned  by 
Preddent  Jackson  to  make  a  treaty  with  Siam, 
which  was  accomplished  March  20, 1888.  Town- 
send  Harris,  in  1856,  negotiated  a  second  treaty  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  allowed  greater 
privileges  to  American  citizens.  The  court  of 
Bangkok  has  already  signified  its  intention  of  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  the  United  States,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  legation  at  Washington.  The  present 
king,  Chulslankarana  I.,  bom  Sept.  21, 1858,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Oct.  1,  1868.  The  second  king 
is  George  Washington  (Eroma  Phraracha).  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  generations,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Siam  have  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting science,  education  and  the  introduction 
of  American  ideas,  methods  and  machinery,  and 
have  been  very  influential  for  good  at  the  court. 
The  present  kings  are  well  educated,  and  have 
begun  a  series  of  reforms  which  promise  a  new 
life  for  the  nation,  and  show  that  Siam,  like 
Japan,  has  begun  to  abandon  Asiatic  ideals  of 
civilization,  and  to  put  herself  in  harmony  with 
the  political  ideas  of  Christendom.  In  regard  to 
education,  schools  after  the  American  model  have 
been  established  for  sons  of  nobles,  and  an  increas- 
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ing  number  of  Siamese  young  men  are  beiag -edu- 
cated in  western  science  and  literature.  Dress 
and  etiquette  are  less  restricted  by  servile  customs, 
trade  is  being  gradually  unfettered,  and  in  place 
of  the  old  fractional  currency  in  paper  promises, 
bronze  tokens,  minted  in  England,  form,  with  the 
silver  coins  stamped  with  the  efflgy  of  a  white 
elephant,  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce. 
—  In  1880  the  foreign  trade  was  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  the  imports  being  mainly  hardware, 
machinery,  dry  goods  and  opium,  with  which  lat- 
ter article  Americans  have  nothing  to  do.  An 
increasing  fleet  of  steamers,  and  square-rigged 
vessels  in  the  commercial  marine,  and  war  vessels 
after  the  British  model,  and  army  drilled  accord- 
ing to  western  tactics,  the  adoption  of  a  national 
flag  bearing  the  design  of  a  white  elephant  on 
a  crimson  field,  the  granting  of  perfect  religious 
freedom,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  feudal  or 
debt  bondage,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  diplomatic 
uisage  similar  to  that  of  western  nations,  illustrate 
the  earnestness  of  the  rulers  of  Siam  to  enter  the 
comity  of  nations  and  pursue  national  prosperity 
along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  earth.  —  Literatubb.  Crawfurd's 
EMxuty  to  8iam,  London,  1638 ;  Pallogolx,  Z)«- 
teription  du  Boyaune  Thai,  Paris,  1854;  Bowring's 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  London,  1867 ;  Le- 
onowen's  An  ErigUsh  Ooverness  at  the  Court  of 
atom,  Boston,  1870;  Vincent's  Land  of  the  White 
Ble]fimnt,  New  York,  1874  ;  DijUomatie  Com- 
tpondeum  of  the  United  StaUt,  1868. 

Wh.  Elliot  Gbiffib. 

8ILTEB,  one  of  the  precious  metals,  of  a  white 
color,  and,  when  polished,  of  a  brilliant,  shining 
lustre,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  highly  polished 
steel.  It  is  next  to  gold  in  malleability,  ductility 
and  resistance  to  oxidation  in  air  and  water.  Rel- 
atively to  gold,  its  tenacity  is  about  one-fourth, 
and  power  of  electrical  conduction  about  one-third 
greater,  and  its  power  of  conducting  heat  as  078 
to  1,000.  In  modem  chemistry,  the  symbol  for 
silver  is  ag.,  from  the  Latin  name  argentum,  de- 
noting silver;  its  atomic  weight,  108.  Molecular 
weight,  216;  hardness,  2.6-8.  Specific  gravity, 
when  pure,  10.6.  It  fuses  at  about  1878  Fah. ,  and 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  melted, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  of  which  it  may  take  up  twen- 
ty-two times  its  own  volume,  and  which  it  expels 
on  cooling  wiQi  a  peculiar  sound  known,  as  spit- 
ting. —  Silver  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  at  all 
temperatures,  and  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  can  be  alloyed  with  many  other  metals. 
Alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  greenish  white 
color,  more  ductile,  liarder  and  more  sonorous  than 
either  metal;  60  parts  of  silver  in  1,000  are  suffi- 
cient to  lower  the  color  of  gold.  Silver  increases 
the  toughness  of  gold,  and  gold  coins  containing 
a  small  per  cent,  of  silver  are  less  liable  to  abra- 
sion than  if  alloyed  with  copper  alone.  Gold  al- 
loyed with  80  per  cent,  of  silver  has  a  greenish 
color;  with  two-thirds  silver,  pale  or  white.  The 
color  of  silver  is  not  modified  by  a  copper  alloy 


up  to  about  880  parts  in  1,000.  AJloya  of  aSvtr 
and  copper  have  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
mean  of  the  two  metals,  and  are  huder  and  more 
ductile,  elastic  and  sonorous  than  pure  silver.  The 
maximum  of  hardness  is  reached  by  an  addition 
of  200  parts  of  copper.  —  Silver  is  found  in  its 
native  state,  and  also  occurs  in  combinatioo 
with  other  substances  in  the  form  of  ores  and 
alloys,  but  is  principally  obtained  from  its  sul- 
phide, and  from  those  ores  of  which  it  is  s 
variable  constituent,  but  existing  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  be  an  object  of  metallurgical 
operations.  —  The  native  metal  is  usually  al- 
loyed with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  gold,  and 
sometimes  antimony,  bismuth,  mercury  or  plati- 
num. It  occurs  in  masses,  and  in  fine  and  const 
threads,  but  generally  has  the  appearance  of  me- 
tallic twigs  and  branches.  A  mass  taken  from  the 
Konigsberg  mines,  in  Norway,  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Copenhagen.weighs  upward  of  600  pounds. 
A  mass  disco.vered  at  Huantaya,  Peru,weigfaed  800 
pounds;  while  another  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  is  said 
to  have  weighed  2,700.  A  specimen  from  Bstopi- 
las,  Mexico,  weighed  400  pounds. —  Metallic  silver 
has  also  been  found  in  Saxony,Bohemia,Hungaiy, 
and  in  the  Hartz,  Altai,Ural,  and  some  of  the  Corn- 
ish mines;  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  found 
in  some  of  the  midte  in  North  Carolina,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  California.  In  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  the  silver  generally  penetrates  the 
copper  in  masses  and  strings,  and  is  neariy  pure, 
notwithstanding  the  copper  about  it.  —  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important  sUver 

ores : 

SUver  In  eonMncMon  wUk  SiUflmr. 

Aijientlte— Silver  gUmoe— Snlpblde  of  ailvet.  Tbii  la  the 
common  and  most  valuable  ore  of  Bilver,  and  poMcuei 
consldenble  malleability.  It  baa  a  metallic  lOstK,  U  of 
a  dark  gtay  color,  atalning  streak  and  an  aneven  frKtme. 
Its  compoeitlon  is :  salpbnr,  18.B;  silver,  87.1.  HatdaeK. 
S-S.5.    Spedflr  gravity,  7.118-7.906. 

Stepbanite— BiitUe  silver  ore.  Lnatre  metallic,  color  and 
streak  Iron-black,  fracture  nneven.  Compositlffli :  ml- 
phnr,  16.3;  antimony,  15.S;  silver, eB.B.  Haidnas,t-i.S. 
Specific  gravity.  ejH9. 

Polybaslte.  Tbis  minenl  contains  from  65  to  7S  per  cent  of 
silver,  in  comblnaUon  with  sulphur,  copper,  arsenic  and 
antimony.  Lustre,  metallic ;  color  and  streak,  iion-black; 
fiscture,  uneven.  Hardness,  8- S.  Specific  gravity,  6.211 

Pyrargyrite—Bnby  silver— Dark  red  silver  ore.  Thedsrltrtd 
or  antlmonial  variety  contains  sulphur,  17.7;  antlinoay, 
23.B;  silver,  S9.6.  Lustre,  metallic,  adamantine;  color, 
black,  sometimes  approaching  codiineal  red ;  atresli, 
cochineal  red.   Hardness,  S-S.5.  Specific  gravity,  6.7-9.1. 

Pyrouetlte— Ruby  silver— Light  red  silver  ore.  The  llftbt  red 
or  arsenical  variety  contains  sulphur,  18.4;  arsenic,  1S.1; 
silver,  65.B.  Lustre,  adamantine;  color  and  streak,  ooch- 
ineal  red;  fracture,  uneven.  Hardness,  2-16.  SjxciSc 
gravity,  5.43-5.66. 

Stromeyerite— Sulphide  of  silver  and  copper.  Composldixi: 
sulphur,  16.7;  copper,  31.2;  silver, 56.1.  Lnatre, metallic; 
color,  dark  steel  gray;  streak,  sliinlng ;  fracture,  mV 
concboidal.    Hardness,  8.6- 8.    Spedflc  gravity,  6J-U 

Stembeij;ite— Sulphide  of  silver  and  iron.  CompcaitiMi, 
nearly  equal  parte  of  sulphur,  iron  and  silver.  Loitn, 
metallic;  color,  pinchbeck  brown;  streak,  black.  Banl- 
ness,  1-1.6.  Speeifle  gravity,  iJH.  It  resemUea  gnpi>- 
ite,  and,  like  it,  leaves  a  tracing  on  paper. 

Mlargyrite— Sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony.  Caiapoaitlon: 
sulphur,  81.8;  antimony,  41.6:  silver,  36.7.  Lustre,  ink- 
metallic  ;  color,  iron-black  ;  streak,  dark  cboiy  Rd ; 
ftacture,  eubconcboidal.    Hardness,  8- S.6.   Sp.gr.it'^ 
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Fldenlebeiiite.  An  anttnumlal  silver  ind  lead  snlptalde,  con- 
taining abont  Si  per'cent.  of  silver.  Lnstre,  metallic  ; 
color,  steel  gray.  Hardness,  8-S.6.  Speclflc  gravity, 
6-6.4. 

Silver  fablore— Gray  copper  ore.  A  compoand  of  silver, 
copper.  Iron,  antimony,  aisenlc,  solphnr,  ilnc  and  lead, 
and  BometimeB  gold  and  mercury,  containing  silver  in 
variable  proportions  op  to  81  per  cent.  Sometimes  this 
metal  Is  almost  entirely  wanting,  Lustre,  metallic; 
color,  steel  gray  to  iron-black ;  streak,  brown  or  black. 
Hardness,  S-4.5.  Speclflc  gravity,  4.S-B.1.  This  ore  la 
qnite  common,  bnt  the  silver  is  obtained  from  it  wltb  the 
greatest  dlfflcolty. 

eUter  in  eombinatloit  tsitt  (Morint,  Bromiru  and  lotUnt. 

OeiaigTTite— Chloride  of  sllvet^Hora  silver.  Composition: 
chlorine,  S1.7;  silver,  7B.8;  bat  nsaally  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  Iron.  Lnstre,  resiooos,  pass- 
ing into  adamantine;  color,  pearl  gray  or  grayish  green, 
and  when  pure  becomes  a  violet  brown  on  exposure ; 
streak,  shiidng;  fracture,  concfaoldal.  Hardness,  1  -  l.S. 
BpeeUle  gravity,  6Mi.  This  ore  resembles  and  cnts 
somewhat  like  horn  or  wax,  and  will,  by  mbbing,  silver 
the  sDrCsce  of  an  iron  plate.    Its  varietiea  are : 

Iodide  of  silver.  An  admixture  of  iodine  with  46  per  cent, 
of  silver.  Lustre,  leslnons;  color,  yellow;  streak,  yellow. 

Brnmlde  of  silver.  An  admixture  of  bromine  with  57.7 
per  cent,  of  stiver.  Lustra,  splendent ;  color,  bright 
yellow. 

Kmholite.  Composed  of  chlorine  13,  bromine  SO,  silver  67 
parts. 

aUver  oonMntd  with  other  Ifetalt. 

Ksmuth  silver.  An  ore  containing  IVom  IS  to  60  per  cent,  of 
silver.    Lnstre,  metallic;  color,  grayish  white. 

Ifstive  amalgam.  A  compound  of  silver  and  meicnry,  the 
per  cent,  of  sliver  varying  from  S6.6  to  86b6,  dependent 
upon  the  manner  In  which  It  is  combined. 

Dyacnsite,  or  antimonlal  silver.  Consists  simply  of  anti- 
mony  and  silver;  antimony  2S,  silver  78;  snd  has  a  nearly 
whitecolor.   Hardness,  S.S- 4.  Speclflc  gravity,  9.4 -9.8. 

SUver  combined  with  tellurium,  or  Tellurlde  of  sliver  (Hess- 
Ite).  Composition:  tellurium,  87 Ji;  silver,  G2.8.  Lustre, 
metallic ;  color,  steel  gray.  Hardness,  S-8.B.  Speclflc 
gnvity,8.8-a6.    It  Is  slightly  malleable. 

SOver  in  combination  with  selenium;  naumannite  or  sele- 
nide  of  silver.  Selenium,  38.8;  silver,  73.2.  Lustre,  me- 
tallic; color  and  streak.  Iron-black. 

Xucairite— Films  of  silver  and  copper  containing  selenium. 
Composition:  selenlom,  81.6;  copper,  25.8;  silver,  48.1. 
Lnstre,  metallic ;  color,  lead  gray ;  streak,  shining ;  so 
•oft  that  It  may  easily  be  cot  with  a  knife.  It  also  tar- 
nishes easily. 

—The  processes  for  extracting  silver  from  ore  may 
lie  grouped  into  three  general  divisions:  amalgama- 
tion, smelting,  and  UxiTiation.  In  amalgamation, 
the  silver  is  collected  by  the  use  of  mercury;  in 
smelting,  it  is  made  to  combine  with  lead  or  cop- 
per; and,  in  lixiviation,  is  drawn  oft  in  a  solution 
containiiig  silver  as  the  base,  in  combination  with 
acids.  Each  of  these  methods  has  processes  which 
^ffer,  each  from  the  others,  methods  known  by  the 
names  of  the  inventors,  or  of  the  localities  where 
first  introduced.  —  Ores,  for  their  metallorgical 
treatment,  are  generaUy  classified  in  reference  to 
thdr  constituents,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  silver 
contained.  Those  from  which  the  silver  can  be  ob- 
tsined  by  simple  mechanical  processes,  are  called 
"free milling  ores."  Ores  from  which  the  silver 
<!an  be  extracted  by  fusion  at  high  temperatures 
and  then  dravring  oflf  separately  the  earthy  materi- 
al! and  metals,  as  they  arrange  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravities,  are  called  "  smelling 
oies."    Whrai  ores  do  not  readily  part  with  their 


silver  by  fusion,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  the 
ordinary  mechanical  processes,  they  are  called  "re- 
bellious "  or  "  refractory. " — Amalgamatitm.  The 
method  of  extracting  silver  from  ores  by  amalga- 
mating them  with  mercury,  was  first  discovered  in 
1557  by  Bartolome  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca, 
Mexico.and  has  since  that  time,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, been  in  general  and  continuous  use.  Ores 
treated  by  this  process  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  contained 
and  other  substances  associated  with  the  silver,  and 
require  somewhat  different  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. Ores  containing  silver  combined  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  but  free  from 
arsenic  and  antimony,  which  largely  increase  the 
expense,  together  with  the  loss  of  both  mercury 
and  silver,  are  most  easily  worked  by  amalgama- 
tion. Such  ores  containing  silver  assaying  less 
than  $150  to  the  ton,  are  generally  treated  by  the 
so-called  "Washoe  or  pan  process,  in  which  the  ores 
are  first  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  stamp  mill,  are  pulverized  in  water 
into  particles  of  the  size  of  fine  sand,  and  subse- 
quently are  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  or  amalgama- 
tors with  hot  water  and  mercury,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  the  aiddition  of  chemi- 
cals. The  silver  and  mercury,  in  the  fortn  of  an 
amalgam,  are  placed  in  small  bags,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  the  redundant  mercury  oozes 
and  is  strained  out.  The  remainder  of  the  mercu- 
ry is  afterward  vaporized  and  separated,  by  heat- 
ing the  amalgam  in  an  iron  retort.  The  silver, 
alloyed  with  more  or  less  of  other  metals  left  in 
the  retort,  is  melted  into  bars,  while  the  condensed 
mereury  collected  from  the  retort  is  again  used 
for  amalgam.  Ores  of  this  character  assaying  be- 
low $00  to  the  ton,  require,  for  their  treatment,  a 
longer  time  for  amalgamation  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  chemicals  and  mereury.  Ores  assaying  in 
silver  over  $150  per  ton,  and  associated  with  ar- 
senic, antimony  or  iron,  so  as  to  render  their  re- 
duction diflBcult,  are  generally  crushed  dry,  roast- 
ed with  salt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then 
amalgamated  in  barrels.  —  Smelting.  Silver  and 
lead  in  a  slate  of  fusion  possess  a  strong  aflJnity 
for  each  other,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 
the  reduction  of  argentiferous  ores.  When  silver 
exists  in  the  ore  in  a  metallic  state,  an  alloy  is 
easily  made  by  fusing  together  the  ore  and  metal- 
lic lead,  or  the  ores  of  lead.  In  case  silver  is  as- 
sociated with  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  or 
sulphides  other  than  galena,  the  ore  is  frequently 
fused  for  a  matte,  which  is  then  roasted  and  re- 
melted  with  lead,  and  from  the  alloy  thus  obtained 
the  silver  is  afterward  separated.  Lead  and  other 
base  metals  are  removed  by  different  methods, 
dependent  upon  the  cost  of  the  agents  and  mate- 
rial employed,  and  the  use  to  be  made  and  value 
of  the  base  metals  or  of  the  by-products  obtained. 
—  Leaching.  To  extract  silver  from  ore  by  this 
process  the  silver  must  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  some  substance  that  will  form  with 
it  a  soluble  compound.  Chlorine,  under  the 
proper  conditions,  readily  combines  with  silver. 
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and  has  been  found  the  cheapest  and  most  suita- 
ble agent  for  this  purpose.  The  silver  is  convert- 
ed into  a  chloride  by  roasting  the  crushed  ore  in 
a  furnace  with  common  salt,  of  which  from  5  to 
20  per  cent,  is  used,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  ore.  The  chloride,  being  insoluble  in  water 
alone,  is  leached  out  from  the  mass  by  nmning 
through  it  a  solution  of  calcium  hyposulphite, 
from  which  the  silver  is  afterward  precipitated 
as  a  sulphide  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  calcium 
polysulphide  (pentasulphide).  The  precipitated 
sulphide,  in  the  form  of  black  mud,  is  collected, 
roasted,  dried,  roasted  and  then  melted  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  an  addition  of  scrap  iron,  which 
takes  up  the  sulphur  remaining  after  the  roasting, 
and  reduces  the  silver  to  a  metallic  state.  The 
leaching  process  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its  results 
when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  silver  bullion  of 
the  highest  degree  of  purity.  —  Silver  Beflning. 
Silver  is  refined  either  by  the  dry  method,  flre,  or 
the  wet  process,  acid.  la  refining  by  flre  the  base 
metals  are  converted  into  their  oxides  and  flow 
from  the  melted  silver,  or  are  removed  by  absorp- 
tion or  dissolved  in  alkaline  fluxes.  Where  large 
amoimts  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  silver  is  usu- 
ally refined  by  cupellation  in  a  rcverberatory  fur- 
nace. The  bullion  is  placed  upon  a  cupellation 
hearth,  made  of  suitable  material,  such  as  crushed 
Blag,  quartz  and  clay,  bono-ash,  calcareous  marl, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  alumina,  etc.,  etc.,  the  chief  requisite  being 
that  the  cupel  should  be  infusible,  sufficiently 
porous  to  absorb  the  oxides  of  the  base  metals, 
and  contain  in  its  composition  no  reducing  agent. 
The  base  metals  are  oxidized  by  a  current  of  air, 
and  run  oft  as  melted  oxides,  or  are  alisorbed  by 
the  cupel.  Silver  is  brought  without  difficulty  by 
this  process  to  a  fineness  of  over  99  per  cent.  — 
Refining  by  the  use  of  oxidized  fluxes  is  con- 
ducted in  crucibles,  and  the  agent  employed  is 
generally  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  The  ni- 
trate is  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace; 
its  oxygen,  combining  with  the  liase  metals,  forms 
oxides,  which  are  dissolved  or  held  in  suspension 
by  silicious  or  alkaline  fluxes.  Borate  of  soda  is 
the  flux  usually  employed  in  the  mints  in  refining. 
—  Silver  is  refined  by  the  wet  process  by  dissolv- 
ing the  bullion  in  acids,  precipitating  the  silver 
by  chlorine,  and  subsequently  reducing  it  to  a 
metallic  state,  or  by  precipitation  with  copper. 
This  is  rarely  employed  otherwise  than  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  parting  of  gold  and  silver,  or  when 
silver  containing  base  metals  can  at  the  same  time 
be  advantageously  melted  and  used  as  alloy  for 
quartation  in  refining  gold.  This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  on  GIold  in  Volume  II. —  Oe- 
eurrence.  Silver,  though  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  gold,  has  been  found  in  every  grand  division 
and  in  many  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  globe. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  obtained  from  Nubia  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  from  western  Asia  and  many 
countries  in  Europe,  principally  Spain,  Hungary 
and  Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 
Upon  the  disooveiy  of  America  rich  mines  were 


soon  opened  in  the  conntries  of  South  America 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast — ^Peru,  Chili  and  Bo- 
livia— and  also  in  the  northern  and  western  por- 
tions of  Mexico.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  foimd 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  territories  and  western 
states  of  the  United  States.  —  Prothutim.  SO- 
ver  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  me^ 
als  known,  and,  as  money,  is  the  first  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  sacred  and  profane  historians. 
IFVom  the  mines  known  to  them  considenble 
quantities  were  obtained,  althongh  the  metliods 
employed  for  treating  the  ores  and  Mflniag  the 
metal  were  crude  and  expensive.  Pliny  states 
that  silver  was  found  in  all  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  both  he  and  Diodorus  mention  the  (^wnisb 
mines  as  the  principal  source.  From  the  latter  it 
is  said  that  HanniM  extracted  800  pounds  daily 
(equal  to  $1,600,000  annuaUy),  and  that  one  tun- 
nel had  penetrated  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
moimtain.  Although  new  mines  were  from  time 
to  time  discovered,  the  total  annual  prodoction  of 
silver,  as  well  as  the  stock  previously  accumnlated, 
became  gradually  reduced  until  the  disoovecy  of 
America.  How  much  then  existed  in  the  world, 
either  in  the  form  of  coin  or  personal  ornaments, 
plate  and  bullion,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
average  yearly  production  for  the  first  fifty-three 
years  after  tlie  discovery  of  America  (1492  to  1545) 
was,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  18S0  by 
John  White  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
$640,000;  accordhig  to  Mr.  Alex.  Del  Mar.  for 
merly  chief  of  the  United  States  bnreau  of  statis- 
tics, $600,000;  and  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer, 
$2,716,000.  The  total  production  of  both  gold 
and  silver  in  the  western  world,  America,  Europe 
and  Africa,  ttam  1493  to  1800,  on  the  estimates  of 
Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  $5,706,000,000;  on  those  of 
Danson,  $5,482,000,000.  Mr.  White's  estimate  of 
the  silver  production  for  the  period  amounts  to 
$8,726,000,000 ;  Mr.  Del  Mar's  to  $4,800,000,000, 
and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  to  $4,866,000,000.  Their  est! 
mates  of  the  gold  production  during  the  same 
time  are:  White,  $1,675,000,000;  Del  Mar, 
$1,872,800,000;  Soetbeer,  $2,882,000,000;  whkh. 
added  respectively  to  their  estimates  of  Uie  silvtr 
production,  would  make  the  total  production,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Del  Mar,  $6,600,000,000,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  $7,187,000,000,  both  of 
which  amounts  exceed  those  given  by  Danson  and 
White.  Mr.  Del  Mai^s  estimate  of  the  yearly  pto 
duction  of  silver  from  1800  to  1876  amounts  to 
$2,638,500,000,  and  addmg  to  this  the  yearly  pro- 
duction for  the  remaining  four  years  to  1880,  as 
estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  amoundng 
to  $868,800,000,  would  bring  Del  Mar's  estimate 
up  to  $8,007,800,000,  which  is  $161,000,000  kss 
ttian  Soetbeer's  estimate.  The  total  productioQ 
of  silver  in  the  western  world,  since  the  di»-  . 
coveiy  of  America,  would  be,  according  to 
Soetbeer,  $8,084,819,000;  according  to  Del  Mar. 
$7,367,800,000. —The  yield  of  silver  from  the 
mines  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  each 
century  since  the  discovery  of  America,  iias  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  as  follows ; 
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pntioix 

Value  at  th«  Coinage 

Dollar. 

1488-1000 

87^000 
97,084,800 
78,897,875 

$  848,896,000 
1,5«\445,000 

1«W1  -1700 

1701-1800 

8,870,870,000 

lan-iaeo 

8.168,008,000 

Total 

188,880,575 

18,084.818.000 

—  Among  the  silver-produciDg  countries  of  the 
world  the  United  States  stands  first,  and,  with 
Mexico  and  Bolivia,  furnishes  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  amount.  Germany  is  fourth,  with  a  yield 
frona  her  mines  of  nearly  $9,000,000,  followed  by 
Chili  with  |S,000,000,  and  Spain  with  |8,000,000. 
The  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the  prin- 
cipal silver- producing  countries  of  the  world  in 
1882  was  stated  by  the  director  of  the  mint  to  be : 


Knosranu. 

▼alu*. 

United  States 

1,188,088 

11,881 

8,475 

708,606 

814,962 

47,118 

1,176 

4,818 

'438 

74,500 

8,184 

10,108 

94,067 

984,077 

188,876 

0,480 

11641 

$  46.si'i('i  ino 

BaaaU 

473  SIB 

AiutnUs 

1W.H78 

Mexico .... 

29*37  798 

OfaniMiy                 .......  ....... 

8  934  <I68 

Anstrlii-'hnngaiy. ............... . 

1  ilSH  384 

Sweden... .J^..'. 

48'H75 

Nonray....... ................... 

]!«i;«r 

Italy..-. 

17.!148 

Sp^ , 

3096  ^ 

■rtutoy     

Argentine  Repablic .............. 

89,916 
430  986 

a>KMnbia....' 

1,000,000 

Bnttvia ;. 

CWM 

11,000,000 
6,081,747 

Japan.... 

916  400 

68  306 

Total 

8,688,860 

$108,446,505 

The  special  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  on 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  for  1882  makes  the  total  yield  for  that  year 
in  the  United  States  |46,800,000.  The  largest 
amount  was  obtained  from  Colorado,  which  pro- 
duced f  16,500,000,  the  greater  part  from  the  Lead- 
ville  mines.  Arizona  comes  next,  with  $7,500,000, 
mostly  obtained  from  the  Tombstone  district; 
then  Utah,  furnishing  |6,800,000;  while  Nevada, 
ODce  first  among  the  silver  states,  with  a  produc- 
tion in  1878  of  $28,000,000,  now  stands  fourth  with 
bat  $6,760,000. 


STATES  AND  TERKITOKUS. 

IMI. 

int. 

Arisona... ...... ................ 

•  7,800,000 

760,000 

17,160,000 

70,000 

1,800,000 

5,000 

8,680.000 

7,060,000 

875,000 

$  7,600,000 

845,000 

16,500,000 

175,000 

8,000,000 

CilifnTniK 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho     

Maine 

Montana.. 

4,870,000 

;»f«BiiB               .    ...      , 

6,750,000 

800,000 

96,000 

36,000 

HewXezioo 

North  Carolina 

Oreffon.... ........ ......... 

60,000 
6,400,000 

Ctah 

6.800,000 

Total 

$48,000,000 

$46,800,000 

—  Ute  and  ConrwmpUon  of  SUwr.  Silver  is  largely 
used  in  ornamentation,  manufactures  and  coinage. 
For  these  purpoees  it  is  almost  invariably  alloyed 


with  copper.  In  the  United  States  the  standard 
for  coin  is  900  parts  silver  and  100  parts  copper. 
The  English  standard,  called  "sterling  silver," 
contains  7.5  per  cent,  copper,  with  a  fineness  of 
.925.  In  France  several  standards  are  employed  r 
950  parts  for  metals  and  plate,  900  for  standard 
silver  coin,  and  8G0  for  bullion  and  subsidiary 
coin.  —  A  considerable  amount  of  silver  is  annual- 
ly consumed  in  the  arts,  and  a  larger  quantity  con- 
verted into  plate  or  articles  for  personal  ornamen- 
tation. Silver  is  also  dissolved  in  solutions,  or 
used  in  combination  with  acids,  metals,  or  ^ka- 
line  bases  in  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations, 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  a  manner 
which  prevents  its  recovery  for  further  use.  When 
silver  is  used  for  electro-plating,  or  beat  into  thin 
leaves,  but  a  small  proportion,  if  any,  can  be  again 
collected.  Nearly  the  whole  is  practically  lost, 
and  unavailable  for  use  in  coinage  or  the  arts,  al- 
though ornaments  and  plate  of  solid  silver  are 
often  remelted  and  used  in  coinage.  But  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  countries  show  that  the  plate  and 
jewelry  annually  brought  to  their  mints  for  coin- 
age are  less  than  the  amount  of  bullion  of  recent 
production  found  to  be  annually  appropriated  for 
ornamentation  and  in  the  arts,  etc.  At  the  United 
States  mints  the  silver  of  this  character  deposited 
for  conversion  into  coin  or  bars  is  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  $6,000,000  estimated  to  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
ornamentation.  —  Efforts  have  been  made  to  as- 
certain the  silver  appropriated  in  various  countries 
and  ia  the  world  for  these  purposes.  In  1880  Mr. 
W.  Jacob  published  his  work  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
coptained  much  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  placed  the  annual  consumption  of  silver, 
other  than  for  coinage,  at  $4,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  of  gold  and  silver  for  Great  Britain  at 
$12,000,000,  and  for  Europe,  $28,000,000.  The 
inquiries  instituted  in  1879  by  the  United  States 
director  of  the  mint,  and  continued  for  three  years, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  thus  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  elicited  replies  which  for  the  year 
1881  showed  that  1,143  persons  and  firms  con- 
sumed in  their  business  over  $8,000,000  of  silver 
for  the  purposes  and  of  the  character  and  descrip- 
tion stated  as  follows : 

TTnited  States  coins $     78,190 

Pine  bars 8,197,48* 

Foreign  coin,  jewelry,  plate,  etc. 188,798 

Total $8,ae8,4U 

— Inquiries  were  sJso  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
director  of  the  mint,  through  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government,  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  silver  in  foreign  countries.  From  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  this  manner,  and  from  other 
sources,  the  director  in  1881  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  in  the  world  for  uses  other  than 
coinage  was  not  less  than  $35,000,000.  —  Upon  in- 
formation contained  in  official  reports,  and  ad- 
ditional facts  collected  from  various  sources.  Dr. 
Soetbeer,  of  Germany,  made  a  detailed  estimate 
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of  the  consumption  of  silver  in  various  countries, 
and  placed  the  net  amount  in  the  civilized  world 
at  471,000  kilograms  ($19,500,000),  distributing 
that  amount  as  follows  : 

■United  States %  4,939,000 

Oreat  Britain 9,999,000 

France 8,117,000 

Germany 8,117,000 

Switaerland 097,000 

Aaf.ttia-Hiuigar]r 1,880,000 

Italy 790,000 

Boasia 1.880.000 

Total  of  above  coontries $17,918,000 

Other  civUized  conntrie* 1,868,000 

In  all .$19,575,000 

As  by  his  estimation  the  United  States  and  seven 
countries  in  Europe  consumed  $17,900,000  of  the 
whole  $19,600,000.  leaving  but  $1,600,000  for  the 
remaining  countries  of  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  while  the  large  consumption  of  China 
and  India  (the  latter  placed  by  the  director  of  the 
mint  at  $10,000,000)  is  wholly  omitted,  the  direct- 
or's estimate  of  $85,000,000  as  the  total  consump- 
tion of  the  world  is  probably  below  the  real 
amount.  —  Coinage.  Silver  coins  are  reported  to 
have  been  struck  and  used  in  Greece  and  Rome  as 
early  as  the  third  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  The  amount  of  silver  coined,  however,  in 
tliat  period,  and  subsequently  until  the  discovery 
of  America,  is  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
amounts  issued  from  the  coinage  mints  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  records  of  the  English 
coinage  show  an  annual  average  coinage  of  silver 
of  less  than  $85,000  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  while  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage 
of  Great  Britain  from  1816  to  1876  exceeded 
$120,000,000,  being  over  $2,000,000  annually.  — 
In  England,  however,  as  well  as  in  Portugal, 
where  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage  from  1852 
to  1880  was  $48,174,692,  the  coin  circulation  con- 
sisted of  gold  rather  than  silver;  but  in  France, 
where  silver  largely  circulates,  its  coinage  in  sixty 
years,  1726-85,  is  stated  to  have  been  1,500,000,000 
Mvres,  while  from  1795  to  1880,  inclusive,  silver  to 
the  value  of  5,511,952,864francs  was  coined,  equal 
to  $1,100,000,000,  being  over  $12,000,000  annu- 
ally. —  The  silver  coinage  in  Mexico  in  1809  was 
$26,172,000,  in  1812  $4,409,000,  then  varying  with 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  averaged  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars.  —  During  the  eight  years 
from  1875  to  1888  the  silver  coinage  of  a  number 
of  the  principal  countries — ^the  largest  portion  of 
which,  for  the  last  five  years,  was  executed  by  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  India — was  as  follows: 


YEABa 

Ko.ot 
Conntrlea. 

Amount 

1876 

18 
15 
16 
15 
10 
11 
14 
19 

$119,106,467 
196,577,164 
114,850,333 
161,191.018 
104.868,818 
89,807,154 
108,473,694 
107,907,999 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

18at 

—  In  1882  Mexico  manufactured  into  coin  neiriy 
all  the  silver  obtained  from  its  mines,  while  the 
United  States  used  for  that  purpose  but  seven- 
twelfths  and  Germany  three-fourths  of  its  silTer 
product.  The  India  mints  coined  the  largest 
amount.  The  coinage  of  silver  for  the  year  for 
the  principal  countries  was : 

Unitad  states pSSmsm 

Hexlco 95,148.81)0 

Great  Britain 1,081.«I 

India 29,9811.81 

Germany S,407JS7 

Anstrla-Hnngary . 8.U9isif 

France Vtga 

Netherlands (Ogjlt 

Norway UMW 

Sweden . 19.^8 

Spain I0,»7M4» 

Japan «,t94.« 

Total «UDt»7,« 

—  The  following  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
can  now  be  legally  issued,  except  the  trade  dollar, 
the  coinage  of  which  was,  in  1878,  suspended  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  author- 
ized by  law : 


DEKOMXNATIONa 

Anthortaed. 

Prasent 
Welsht. 

Cblnaae  to  Jm 

9s.ua. 

Trade  dollar 

Dollar 

Feb.  12, 1878 
I  April  2, 1799 
{Feb.  38, 1878 

April  S.  1799 
April  2. 1719 
April  2, 1709 

EST 

"iisii" 

grama. 
19,5 
6.95 

1.25 

$S,169;».W 

Half  dollar 

Quarter  d<dlar . 

Dime 

i7.en.ou.» 

—  The  prindptkl  diver  coins  of  chief  European 
countries,  now  in  circulation  or  coined  by  the 
mints  in  Europe,  their  weight  and  fineness,  with 
the  quantity  of  fine  silver  they  contain,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


OOUHTBIES.  ■ 

Coinm. 

Wsight. 

VTaa- 

SllTercat 
talBedta. 

Austria 

florin 
5  francs 
1  franc 
crown 
shilling 

5  francs 
Khme 
mark 

6  drachmas 
1  drachma 
5  lire 
llira 
guilder 
crown 

5  festoons 

rouble 

Spesetas 

1  peseu 

crown 

5ftancs 

Ifnnc 

20plasteta 

ifi^l 
885.8 

77.16 
115.74 

87.97 
886.8 

77  18 

85.78 
385.8 

77.16 
885.8 

77.16 
154.S 
115.74 
199.9 
819.98 
885.8 

77.16 
115.74 
885.8 

77.18 
J7X.81 

900 
900 
885 
800 
9B 
900 
885 
900 
900 
815 
900 
885 
945 
80O 
9161 
868 
900 
8>S 
800 
900 
816 
8» 

«TS%. 

817  .a 

Belginm   ............ 

64  41 

Denmark  ............ 

os.a 

ECngland 

80.74 

847.9! 

France ....... 

Oflrmany  ............ 

64.41 
7tl< 

817a 

Greece... ............ 

64.a 

Italy 

Kia 

Italy 

•4.49 

Netherlands 

149  n 

Norway.............. 

VtM 

in  8! 

Russia.  ........ 

9ri» 

Spain 

8r.a 

Sp5n 

5149 

Biit 

Switxerland 

srr.a 

Switieriand 

64.41 

Torkey ....      ..... 

108  1« 

— Abration  of  Coin*.  In  all  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  world  at  any  period,  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  by  abmrioo. 
which  will  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  coins 
and  the  frequency  of  their  circulation.  The  loaa 
by  friction  is  less  when  coins  are  alloyed  with 
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copper.  Silver  coins  lose  by  abrasion,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  more  rapidly  than  gold  coins. 
He  placed  the  wear  of  English  standard  silver  at 
about  fijf  part  annually.  Tests  were  made  at  the 
London  mint  in  1836  to  ascertain  the  loss  on  silver 
coins  of  different  denominations  respectively  in 
circulation  for  three  brief  periods,  taking  800  coins 
of  each  denomination  for  each  period,  with  the 
following  results : 


AVKRAOK 
CnUTUIATION 

Per  Cant,  of  Lon  In  Circulation. 

HUf  Crawu 

SbUllnffs. 

SIzpraMM. 

.  .m 

.76 
.98 

.84 

1.00 
8.<0 

as 

Six  yean . 

i  08 

s.ss 

Ifeui 

.080 

.t» 

.809 

— The  experiments  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
English  mint  in  1787  to  ascertain  the  deficiency 
in  weight  of  the  silver  coins  in  actual  circulation 
at  that  time,  showed  a  loss  upon  the  crown  pieces 
of  8.8  percent.;  half  crowns,  9.9  percent.;  shil- 
lings, 24.6  per  cent.  —  In  1872-8  a  quantity  of 
light  gold  coins  were  sent  to  the  mint  for  recoin- 
age;  among  them  6,000,000  gold  dollars  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  weight .  478  per  cent,  .being 
little  less  than  4-  per  cent.  As  the  issue  of  these 
coins  was  authorized  in  1849,  and  not  quite 
30,000,000  were  issu^,  and  after  1868,  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  they  were  practi- 
cally out  of  circulation,  twelve  years  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  average  period  of  their  circulation, 
which  would  give  a  loss  by  abrasion  of  about  1 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  The  loss  on  5,000,- 
000  qoarter  eagles  was  .00906,  being  a  little  over 
i  per  cent.  These  doubtless  were  coined  since 
the  reduction  of  the  value  of  gold  coins  in  1834, 
and  had  been  in  circulation  under  forty,  and  prob- 
ably not  over  thirty,  years ;  the  loss  by  abrasion 
was  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  1^  per  cent,  in 
a  century.  The  loss  on  10,000,000  half  eagles 
was  .006214.  These  may  have  been  in  circulation 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  quarter  eagles, 
in  which  case  the  loss  by  abrasion  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  from  li  to  If  per  cent,  in  a  century. 
—Sihier  Circulation.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with 
certainty  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  at 
any  given-period  in  any  particular  country,  or  the 
total  amount  used  by  commercial  nations.  Mint 
reports  of  most  countries  furnish  meagre  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  bullion  used  in  coin- 
age, and  seldom  state  the  country  from  which  it  was 
obtained,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  bars  or  coins 
lemelted.  "Where,  however,  the  recent  legislation 
of  a  country  has  changed  the  denomination  or  legal- 
tender  cliaracter  of  its  coins,  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  coin  circulation  can  be  made  by  de- 
ducting from  the  total  coinage  subsequent  to  the 
change  that  portion  exported  and  estimated  to 
bave  been  recoined,  and  iised  in  the  arts.  Such 
•n  estimate  is  more  reliable  where  the  silver  coins 
•revalued  relatively  to  gold  higher  than  the  value 


of  the  bullion  they  contedn,  in  which  case  few  will 
be  exported,  except  to  those  countries  where  they 
pass  at  the  legal  home  valuation.  In  this  case, 
and  in  countries  where  the  customs  returns  give 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  coin  exports,  the 
silver  circulation  can  be  stated  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness and  reasonable  certainty.  —  As  to  the  silver 
circulation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
(1888),  it  can  be  stated  approximately  without 
much  hesitation,  because  the  country  had  no  sil- 
ver in  general  circulation  in  1878,  and  its  present 
stock  has  been  accumulated  since  that  time,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  five  millions.  In  1883 
the  silver  coin  in  the  country  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber was  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint  to 
have  been  154,000,000  silver  dollars,  and  |81,- 
000,000  in  fractional  silver.  —  Bdative  Value  cf  Sil- 
ver to  Oold.  As  the  principal  ultimate  demand  for 
silver  has  been  to  coin  or  use  it  as  money,  the  legis- 
lation at  different  periods  of  the  world  and  in  differ- 
ent countries,  establishing  for  each  country  the  rel- 
ative debt-paying  power  of  given  weights  of  gold 
and  silver,  has,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  affected  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals. 
Tables  have  been  published  giving  their  relative 
values  at  various  periods;  but  an  inspection  of 
their  dates,  compared  with  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  shows  that  either  the  relative  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  or,  in  some  cases,  their  value 
less  mint  charges,  is  given  as  the  market  value  of 
the  metals.  The  production  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  their  relative  values  for  stated  periods  subse- 
quent to  the  discovery  of  America  and  prior  to 
1881,  were  examined  for  each  country  by  the  emi- 
nent German  statistician.  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer, 
and  his  conclusions  have  been  given  to  the  public.  ' 
During  that  period  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  values  relatively  to  each  other,  as  stated 
by  him,  were  as  follows : 


PBBIODS. 


14S8— 1800. 
1601—1700. 

iroi— 1800. 

IBOl— 18S0, 

1851— isrs. 


BelsttT*  Piadiietlon. 


Hirer. 
06.2 
78.8 
86.9 
84.1 
29.8 


■755137 
S8.8 
87.8 
84.1 
85.9 
70.8 


BelatlTe  Vklae. 


Sllrer. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


OoM. 

lOi-lS 
18-lB 
14.97 
16.70 
16.68 


This  comparison,  as  remarked  by  Seyd,  shows 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  has  been 
largely  affected,  though  doubtless  not  wholly  con- 
trolled, by  other  causes  than  the  relative  amount 
produced.  In  the  legislative  changes  made  by 
different  nations  in  the  relative  value  as  estab- 
lished in  the  coinage,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
higher  valuation  of  the  one  or  the  other  metal,  and 
the  course  of  exchange  and  balances  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbance of  their  values,  and  a  great,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling, influence  in  determining  their  relative 
price.  —  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  congress  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  in  1791,  clearly  stated  the  effect 
of  such  legislation:  "If  two  countries  are  sup- 
posed, in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
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silvei'  is  as  one  to  sixteen,  in  the  otlier  as  one  to 
fifteen,  gold  being  wortli  more,  silver  lees,  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  their  re- 
ciprocal pajments,  each  will  select  that  species 
which  it  values  least  to  pay  to  the  other,  where  it 
is  valued  most.  Besides  this,  the  dealers  in  money 
will,  from  the  same  cause,  often  And  a  profitable 
traffic  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between  the 
two  countries.  And  hence  it  would  come  to  pass, 
if  other  things  were  equal,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  gold  would  t>e  collected  in  one,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  silver  in  the  other.  The  course 
of  trade  might,  in  some  degree,  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  difference  in  the  legal  proportions 
by  the  market  value;  but  this  is  so  farand  so  often 
Influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent their  producing  the  effect  which  is  inferred. 
Facts,  too,  verify  the  inference.  In  Spain  and 
England,  where  gold  is  rated  higher  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ^Iver;  while 
it  is  found  to  abound  in  France  and  Holland, 
where  it  is  rated  higher  in  proportion  to  gold  than 
in  the  neighboring  nations."  —  To  understand  all 
the  causes  which  have  affected  the  relative  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  instructive  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  successive  changes  of  each  nation , 
and  their  contemporaneous  valuations.  This  is 
not  easy  to  do,  because  the  legal  rating  of  the 
coins  seldom  corresponds  with  the  relative  amount 
of  bullion  necessary  to  l>e  brought  to  the  mints  to 
obtain  them,  by  reason  of  deductions  for  seignior- 
age to  the  sovereigns,  and  fees  for  the  mint  officers 
and  workmen.  Some  of  the  more  important 
dianges  have  been  as  follows :  For  twelve  hun- 
dred years  prior  to  the  time  of  Xenophon  (400  B.  C.) 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  stated  to  have  been 
18.88  to  1.  The  Oreeks  and  Romans  established 
in  their  coinage  a  value  of  12  to  1;  although  it  is 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Julius  Ceesar 
to  Rome  the  value  of  gold  had  fallen  to  the  ratio 
of  7.5  to  1.  For  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  the  relative  value  of  gold  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire appears  to  have  been  as  13.5  to  1.  Different 
cotmtries  have  from  time  to  time  established  dif- 
ferent ratios,  none  of  which  permanently  stood, 
and  the  rate  of  valuation  was  attout  or  a  little 
above  or  below  13  to  1  until  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  valuation  of  gold  was  raised,  first  by 
England  to  about  18.7,  and  subsequently  by  Hol- 
land to  13.62,  and  again  raised  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  Holland  to  14.93,  and  later,  in 
1665,  by  edict  of  Charles  II.,  to  14.5  in  England; 
and  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  was  made  free  to  all  at  current 
rates,  at  which  time  the  valuation  in  Italy  and 
Spain  is  stated  to  have  been  15  to  1.  — The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  European  countries  in  1640 
is  reported  by  reliable  authorities  to  have  been : 
France,  18|  to  1;  Flanders,  IS^  to  1;  Germany, 
13  to  1;  Netherlands,  13i-to  1;  Milan,  12  to  1; 
England,  ISi  to  1;  Spain,  13i  to  1;  France  (1726), 
m  to  1.  —  In  the  eighteenth  century  Great 
Britain,  in   1717,  made  the  value   15.31  to  1. 


France,  nine  years  later,  established  the  ratio  of 
1443  to  1,  and  Spain,  in  1780. 16  to  1.  In  1785 
France  adopted  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1,  Portugal 
liad  increased  the  valuation  of  gold  oomptred 
with  silver  to  15.8  to  1,  and  Spain,  flrrt  to  16  and 
then  to  16.5  to  1.  In  1708  England  soapended 
silver  coinage,  without,  however,  changing  the 
ratio.  The  average  valuation  diuring  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  a  little  less  than  15  to  1,  whQe 
the  United  States  adopted  as  the  tiaais  of  its  value 
15  to  1. — In  the  nineteenth  century  the  most 
notable  change  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  which 
demonetized  silver,  increasing  its  valuation  and 
the  amount  to  be  offered  in  legal  tendq^,  and  ex- 
cluding the  public  from  the  right  to  deposit  it  at 
the  mint  for  coinage.  In  1884  the  amount  of  pure 
gold  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  wis 
reduced,  bringing  the  relative  value  as  nearly  IS 
to  1.  In  1835  gold  was  demonetized  in  British 
India,  and  silver  made  the  only  legal  tender.  In 
1847  Holland  demonetized  gold,  and  adopted  in 
exclusive  silver  standard.  —  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold,  after  its  discovery  in  Califoraia 
and  Australia,  affected  prices  in  Europe,  and 
largely  increased  the  imports  from  India,  neces- 
sitating a  greater  export  of  money  to  that  coon- 
try  to  settle  balances  of  trade.  Aa  silver  only 
was  legal  tender  coin,  gold  having  been  demone- 
tized, the  demand  for  silver  for  transporlitfon 
raised  its  price  in  the  London  market  above  the 
French  mhit  value,-  as  comi^red  with  gold,  of  1 
to  15i;  and  for  some  years,  until  a  greater  sapplf 
from  the  mines  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demaod, 
silver  was  generally  higher  in  London  than  ita 
coining  value  at  the  European  mints  open  for 
public  coinage.  The  countries  giving  the  lowest 
legal  valuation  to  silver  were  denuded  of  their 
silver  coins.  The  scarcity  of  the  latter  induced 
the  United  States,  in  1858,  following  the  examide 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1816,  to  commence  tlie  coin- 
age of  silver  on  government  account,  and  to  issue 
fractional  silver  coins  of  reduced  weight  and  lim- 
ited legal  tender.  All  United  States  silvo'  coins 
of  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  issued  since 
tliat  date,  are  of  a  weight  that  makes  the  value  of 
the  silver  contained,  compared  with  gold,  as  1  to 
14.88.  —  In  1870  Germany,  and  in  1878  the  United 
States,  passed  laws  demoneti:^g  silver  and  dis- 
continuing the  privilege  to  the  public  of  coining 
it  at  their  mints.  Tills  action  was  followed  later 
by  the  states  of  the  Latin  union  agreeing  to  gn»- 
pend  the  coinage  of  silver,  which,  following  the 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  largely  depressed  its 
value,  which,  compared  with  gold,  has  averaged 
in  the  London  market,  for  the  eight  yean  subse- 
quent to  1875,  about  1  to  18. 

HOBATIO  C.    BiTBCHABD. 

8ILTEB  BILL.    (See  Hates,  R.  B.) 

SINKING  FUND.  This  fund  may  be  defined 
as  a  financial  arrangement  intended  to  ledeem  or 
extinguish  Uie  public  debt  upon  certain  determined 
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oondldonB,  by  meaiis  of  a  sum  to  be  annually  set 
aside  from  the  produce  of  taxes,  and  to  be  used 
in  sinking  or  paying  a  part  of  the  debt  through 
the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  public  indebted- 
ness.   Historically,  this  Is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
definition,  but  it  is  generally  correct  when  applied 
to  the  financial  methods  of  the  present  day.    The 
sinking  fond  has  erer  been  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment fc»'  reducing  the  public  indebtednesA,  but 
through  false  systems  it  has  sometimes  proved  fal- 
lacious, and  has  often  even  increased  the  debt.   The 
simplest  method  of  creating  such  a  fund  would  be 
liy  economizing  in  the  expenditures  of  government, 
and  setting  apart  the  sum  saved  for  the  purchase 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  state's  securities  or  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.    But  the  more  common 
method  is  to  create  a.  special  fund,  to  be  controlled 
and  managed  by  a  special  board  or  commission,  and 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  receipts  of  taxes. —  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  general 
practice  in  England  was  to  provide  a  special  tax 
for  each  new  loan,  so  that  the  i>articular  loan  was 
said  to  be  "  funded,"  or  provided  for  by  a  tax. 
In  1718,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of 
Stanhope,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  carried  a  measure 
which  rendered  the  taxes  formerly  distributed 
among  the  South  sea  aggregate  and  general  funds 
perpetual,    and   consolidated    whatever   surplus 
might  be  collected  by  these  taxes  into  a  sinking 
fond,  that  was  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  no  other  purpose.    This 
fnnd  was  still  further  augmented  by  What  had 
been  saved  through  successive  reductions  in  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  between  the  period  of 
iU  formation  and  1738  discharged  £11,648,000  of 
the  debt.      Soon  after,   however,  what,  should 
propeily  have  gone  into  the  sinking  fund  was  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes,  and  this  practice  became 
iieneral.    So  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  Dr. 
Price,  the  amount  of  debt  canceled  by  this  fund 
between  1738  and  1775  was  only  £8, 500,000.    ' '  On 
the  whole."  says  Hamilton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the   National  Debt  of   Oreat  Britain," 
"  this  fund  did  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  nothing 
in  time  of  war,  to  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt.    The  purpose  of  its  inviolable  application 
wag  abandoned,  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  its 
powerful  efficacy  entirely  abandoned. "   This  fund 
was,  in  1786,  superseded  by  Mr.  Pitt's  new  fund. — 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  debt  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  had  directed  attention 
to  the  burden,  and  not  a  few  predicted  national 
bankruptcy  as  a  result.    In  1713  the  total  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  was  nearly  £35,000,000. 
Tlie  Spanish,  the  seven  years'  and  the  American 
wars  ran  the  debt  up  to  a  total  of  £245,300,000. 
On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Price,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry into  the  national  finances  was  instituted, 
sad,  as  a  result,  a  sinking  fund  was  established, 
hot  on  a  different  system  from  that  embodied  in 
the  fund  of  1716.    Under  this  new  system  the  sum 
of  £1,000,000  was  to  be  annually  appropriated  by 
parliament  to  the  fund,  and  this  amount  was  to 
l>e  expended,  either  in  the  redemption  of  stock,  if 


at  par,  or,  if  under  par.  In  the  purchase  of  it  in 
the  open  market  at  the  current  rate.  The  interest 
arising  from  all  stock  so  redeemed  was  to  be  added 
to  the  principal,  and  laid  out  in  the  same  manner, 
until,  by  their  Joint  accumulation  at  compound  in- 
terest, they  should  amount  to  the  anAual  sum  of 
£4,000,000,  when  this  fund  should  thenceforth 
continue  to  ho  laid  out  at  simple  interest  only, 
leaving  the  amount  of  interest  annually  redeemed 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament.  (26  Oeo.  III.,  cap. 
81.  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  March,  1818.) 
The  most  extravagant  expectations  were  formed 
of  this  law,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price,  wliich 
had  wide  circulation,  tended  to  foster  such  beliefs. 
"  The  smallest  fund  of  this  kind,"  he  wrote,  "is, 
indeed,  omnipotent,  if  it  is  allowed  time  to  oper- 
ate." In  order  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  this 
fund,  its  management  was  intrusted  to  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  accountant  general  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  the' governor  and  the  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1793 
a  change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  accumulat- 
ing this  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  a  permanent 
provision  was  made  for  future  debts  by  the  fram- 
ing of  a  permanent  system  of  a  sinking  fund. 
"It  was  enacted,"  says  Ricardo,  "that,  besides  a 
provision  for  the  Interest  of  any  loan  which  should 
tbenceforward  be  contracted,  taxes  should  also  be 
imposed  for  a  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  cap- 
ital stock  created  by  it,  which  should  be  exclusive- 
ly employed  in  the  liquidation  of  such  particular 
loan;  and  that  no  relief  should  be  afforded  to  the 
public  from  the  taxes  which  constituted  the  1  per 
cent,  sinking  fund,  until  a  sum  of  capital  stock, 
equal  in  amount  to  that  created  by  the  loan,  had 
been  purohased  by  it."  The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
vision can  not  be  questioned,  as  it  tended  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  government, 
which  was  then  at  a  low  point.  It  made  the  gov- 
ernment not  only  a  seller  of  securities  (while  issu- 
ing loans),  bat  also  a  buyer  (while  purchasing 
with  the  sinking  fund).  And  while  the  expecta- 
tion was,  that  every  loan  would,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  a  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  l>e  redeemed 
in  about  forty-five  years,  yet  the  lower  the  price 
of  the  securities  fell,  the  more  efficient  would  the 
fund  become;  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  depres- 
sion existing  at  the  time,  would  this  sinking  f  upd 
operate  as  a  check  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  and 
as  a  lever  to  produce,  at  no  distant  period,  a  prol^ 
able  rise  in  the  market.  Mr.  Huskisson  said  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  that  it  was  "framed  with  the  spe- 
cific view  of  holding  out  to  the  public  a  guaran- 
tee, that  any  future  debts  which  the  states  might 
have  occasion  to  contract,  should  from  the  moment 
of  their  being  incurred,  be  placed  in  a  course  of 
liquidation,  uniform  and  unalterable.  This  plan 
contained  within  itself  a  principle  of  permanency, 
which  being  applied  to  every  loan  at  the  time 
of  making  the  contract,  could  not,  from  that 
moment,  be  varied  or  departed  from,  without  a 
breach  of  such  contract.    •  *  That  every  future 
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loan  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation,  car- 
ry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction;  and  that  the 
course  of  its  reimbursement  should,  from  that 
moment,  be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  the 
control  of  parliament."  From  1786  to  17D8  the 
fund  effected  some  reduction  in  the  debt;  but  in 
the  following  years,  when  through  the  war  the 
expenditures  of  gOTemment  greatly  exceeded  the 
income,  it  was  attempted  to  maintain  the  annual 
reductions,  it  became  a  wretched  piece  of  jugglery, 
although  the  form  and  machinery  were  continued. 
—  It  remained  for  Dr.  Hamilton  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacies of  such  a  sinking  fund,  and  he  showed  that 
so  far  from  reducing  the  debt  it  had  really  in- 
creased it.  "  The  extent  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
artiOcial,  and  may  be  brought,  by  a  mere  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  public  accounts,  to  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debt,  without 
the  slightest  advantage,  or  any  tendency  to  pro- 
mote its  discharge.  In  time  of  war  we  raise  a 
ceitain  sum  by  taxes  for  the  expense  of  the  year, 
and  borrow  what  further  is  wanted.  If  a  sinking 
fund  be  maintained,  the  sums  appropriated  are 
deducted  from  what  would  have  otherwise  been 
expended  on  the  war,  and  a  greater  loan  is  re- 
quired. We  may  throw  into  the  sinking  f  imd  any 
■hare  of  the  revenue  we  please.  We  have  only  to 
add  88  much  to  the  loan,  and  we  shall  raise  a 
larger  sum  in  the  form  of  loan  with  the  same  fa- 
cility, by  the  effect  of  the  sums  thrown  into  the 
money  market  for  the  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners.  In  time  of  war  the  sinking  fund 
is  nominal;  in  time  of  peace  a  large  sinking  fund 
will  discharge  the  debt  more  quickly;  but  this 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  continuance  of 
the  taxes  which  we  paid  in  war.  after  peace  is  re- 
stored, will  be  attended  with  a  speedier  reduction 
of  debt  than  what  would  take  place  if  a  large  part 
of  these  taxes  were  repealed."  Hence  he  was  led 
to  assert  that  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expend- 
iture was  the  only  fund  by  which  any  part  of  the 
public  debt  could  be  discharged.  "  The  increase 
of  revenue,  or  the  diminution  of  expense,  are 
the  only  means  by  which  this  fund  (sinking)  can 
be  enlarged,  and  its  operations  rendered  more  ef- 
•  fectual;  and  all  schemes  for  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt,  by  sinking  funds  operating  at  com- 
pound interest,  or  in  any  other  maimer,  imlees  in 
so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  principle,  are 
copplftely  illusory."  —  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  was 
flret  published  in  1813,  the  very  year  in  which 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  fund  under 
the  administration  of  the  finances  by  Mr.  Yansit- 
tart.  But  the  farce  of  borrowing  to  supply  the 
requirement  of  the  fund  continued.  In  1819  Dr. 
Hamilton's  views  were  so  far  recognized  as  to  in- 
duce the  house  of  commons  to  resolve,  that  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to 
make  such  progress  in  reductions  of  the  national 
debt  as  may  adequately  support  public  credit,  and 
to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of  future  relief 
from  a  part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  tliat  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of 
the  income  of  the  country  over  the  expenditure. 


of  not  less  than  £5,000,000.    In  1882  the  oonmit- 
tee  of  public  accounts  recommended  that  the  an 
nual  sinking  fund  loans  be  discontinued,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  redeemed  capital  stock  of  funded 
debt  remaining  in  the  name  of  the  conunissionets 
be  canceled.    In  the  following  year  their  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect,  but  the  last 
remnant  of  the  fund  was  not  abolished  before 
1828.  •—  This  sinking  fund  had  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate and  costly  experiment;  bat  how  costly  it 
had  been  was  not  proved  until  1868,  when  it  wis 
made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation. 
"During  the  whole  period,- from  Jan.  5,  1793, 
when  the  French  war  broke  out,  up  to  1829,  there 
was  only  one  year  (1817)  in  which  money  was  not 
raised  by  loan,  in  order  to  aid  the  sinkhig  fund, 
besides  what  was  required  for  war  expenditure. 
After  excluding  the  period  from  Aug.  5, 1786,  to 
Jan.  6, 1798,  during  which  £8,147,681  was  applied 
to  redeem  £10,241,100  of  8  per  cent,  stock,  bearing 
an  interest  of  £807,263  per  annum,  there  remaim 
£821,002,824,  which  was  appUed  between  1793 
and  1829  to  redeem  £472,942,708  capital  stock, 
carrying  £14,488,888  annual  interest,  the  mean 
rate  on  the  sum  paid  being  almost  exactly  H  per 
cent,  per  annum.    During  the  same  period  the 
total  sum  of  £702,168,075  was  raised  by  loans,  for 
which  £1,052,636.700  capital  stock  of  funded  debt 
was  created,  carrying  £86,801,892  annual  intenst, 
or  a  mean  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  per  annnm. 
The  actual  result  of  all  these  sinking  fund  open- 
tions,  therefore,  was,  that  the  total  amount  of 
£880,050,456  was  raised  at  5  per  cent  to  payoffs 
debt  carrying  4i  per  cent.  The  difference  in  then 
two  rates  amounted,  upon  the  total  capital  sum  of 
£880,050,465,  to  £1,627,766  per  annum,  whicb 
may  be*set  down  as  the  incrMsed  annual  charge 
of  our  f  imded  debt,  and  a  real  loss  to  the  public 
from  this  deceptive  sinking  fund  system;  without 
taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  the  manige- 
ment  of  the  sinking  f  und,and  the  increased  smoant 
of  capital  of  debt  consequent  upon  the  practice  of 
borrowing  on  less  advantageous  terms  for  larger 
sums  than  were  required  to  meet  the  actual  public 
expenditure."  —  I   have  described  somewhat  «t 
length  the  English  sinking  fund,  becaiise  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  its  formation  were  early 
adopted  in  this  country,  under  the  leaderabip  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.    In  December,  1782,  be  in 
troduced  into  the  congress  of  the  confedenUon 
the  following  resolution .  "  Wherea*,  It  is  essen 
tial  to  justice  and  to  the  preservation  of  public 
credit,  that  whenever  a  nation  is  obliged,  by  the 
exigencies  of  public  affairs,  to  contract  a  debt, 
proper  funds  should  be  established,  not  only  for 
paying  the  annual  value  or  interest  of  the  same, 
but  for  discharging  the  principal  within  a  reasoo- 
able  period,  by  which  a  nation  may  avoid  theerila 
of  an  excessive  accumulation  of  debt;  therefore, 
Betolved,  That  whenever  the  net  product  of  any 
funds,  recommended  ^y  congress  and  granted  by 
the  states,  for  funding  the  debt  already  contncled. 
or  for  procuring  further  loans  for  the  support  of 
the  war,  shall  exceed  the  sum  requiute  for  ptfins 
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the  interest  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  which  these  states  ma,j  owe  at  the  termina- 
tioQ  of  the  present  war,  the  surplus  of  such  grants 
shall  form  a  tirMng  fund,  and  be  inviolably  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
said  debt,  and  shall  on  no  account  be  diverted  tu 
any  other  purpose."  Thus,  four  years  before  Mr. 
Pitt  accepted  the  plan  of  Dr.  Price,  and  ten  years 
before  he  laid  down  the  sound  rules  of  finance 
embodied  in  the  English  act  of  179S,  the  two  im- 
portant principles,  that  with  the  creation  of  a  debt 
measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  its  extinguish- 
ment, and  that  debt  reduction  is  efficient  only 
when  made  with  surplus  revenue,  were  clearly 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  congress  of  the 
confederation.  Circumstances,  however,  which 
chiefly  aitwe  from  the  weakness  of  the  confedera- 
tion, prevented  any  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
this  resolution,  and  in  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  finances  little  could  be  done  before  the  return 
of  peace.  Even  then  the  Jealousy  among  the  states 
prevented  action,  and  it  was  not  until  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  the  national  government 
formed,  that  a  settlement  of  the  debt  question 
could  be  looked  for.  In  his  report  on  public  credit, 
Hamilton  proposed  to  apply  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  fxietal  service  to  the  purposes  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  he  again  lays  down  as  a  vital  prin- 
ciple the  necessity  of  such  a  fund.  "  Persuaded, 
as  the  secretary  is,  that  the  proper  funding  of  the 
present  debt  will  render  it  a  national  blessing;  yet 
he  is  so  far  from  acceding  to  the  position,  in  the 
latitude  in  which  it  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that 
'public  debts  are  public  benefits,'  a  position  invit- 
ing to  prodigality,  and  liable  to  dangerous  abuse, 
that  he  ardently  wishes  to  see  it  incorporated,  as 
a  fundamental  maxim,  in  the  system  of  public 
credit  in  the  United  States,  that  the  creation  of  debt 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of 
extinguishment.  This  he  regards  as  the  true  secret 
for  rendering  public  credit  immortal.  And  he 
presomes  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation 
in  which  there  may  not  be  an  adherence  to  the 
maxim."  He  recommended,  as  commissioners  to 
administer  this  fund,  the  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  chief  justice,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury and  the  attorney  general.  His  propositions 
respecting  the  postal  revenues  were  not  accepted  ; 
but  congress  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  current  year,  and  author- 
ized the  president  to  borrow  |2,000,000  with  which 
to  purchase  stock  at  its  then  low  v^ue.  There  was 
a  considerable  surplus  revenue  in  1790,  which  was 
applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  in  1791  the  sinking 
fond  had  already  reached  the  sum  of  |1 ,000,000. 
The  act  of  Aug.  12,  1790,  which  constituted  this 
fund,  provided,  1,  that  the  surplus  of  the  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1790  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  debt 
of  the  United  States,  at  its  market  price,  if  not 
exceeding  par  or  true  value  thereof — said  pur- 
chases to  be  made  openly,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  equal  benefit  of  the  several  states;  and  3,  that, 
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in  addition  to  this  fund,  the  president  should  be 
authorized  to  borrow  any  sum  or  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding 
5  percent.,  to  be  applied  to  purchases  of  public 
debt;  provided  that,  out  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
to  be  purchased,  there  should  be  appropriated, 
annually,  a  sum  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  of  the 
sums  borrowed,  toward  paying  the  interest  and 
reimbursing  the  principal  of  these  sums.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  compound  interest  scheme,  which 
was  so  eagerly  taken  up  in  England,  was  not  em- 
bodied in  the  plan  of  1790,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  direct  appropriation  of  surplus  revenue  to 
debt  reduction.  In  1792,  however,  an  important 
change  was  introduced,  and  a  permanent  sinking 
fund  was  established,  to  be  composed,  1,  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  purchased,  redeemed,  or 
paid  into  the  treasury,  in  sadsfaction  of  any.debt 
or  demand;  and  2,  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  which 
should  remain  of  moneys  appropriated  for  paying 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  after  paying  that 
interest.  This  fund  was  to  be  applied,  first,  to 
purchases  of  the  debt,  till  the  annual  amoimt  of 
the  fund  shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  outstanding  funded  stock, 
bearing  a  present  interest  of  6  per  centum;  second, 
to  the  redemption  of  that  stock;  and  lastly,  to  pur- 
chases of  any  unredeemed  residue  of  the  public 
debt.  To  January,  1790,  the  purchases  of  stock 
had  amounted  to  $2,268,022.  —  The  operations  of 
this  and  of  subsequent  sinking  funds  are  fully  de- 
scribed In  Elliot's  "  The  Funding  System  of  the 
United  States"  (28th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Exec. 
Doc.)  The  principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  have  been  generally  applied 
in  this  country  both  with  respect  to  national  and 
to  local  indebtedness,  but  the  manner  of  constitut- 
ing the  sinking  fund  has  varied  greatly  according 
to  circumstances.  In  every  instance,  however, 
the  main  object  was  to  provide  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  and,  by  setting  aside  a  stated  sum 
which  was  to  be  Inviolably  applied  to  this  purpose, 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  state  or 
borrowing  power.  Whatever  errors,  either  in  the 
composition  of  the  fund  or  in  its  administration, 
have  been  made,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
debt  can  be  canceled  only  when  a  state's  income 
exceeds  its  expenditure.  The  surplus  may  with 
profit  be  applied  to  debt  reduction.  Some  of  the 
state  constitutions  specify  the  number  of  years  in 
which  a  debt  is  to  be  redeemed.  For  example, 
that  of  Illinois  says:  "  Any  county,  city,  school 
district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  incurring 
any  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  shall,  before  or  at 
the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of 
a  direct  annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
such  debt,  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years 
from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same."  (Consti- 
tution, 1870,  Art.  IX.,  §  12.)  This  would  prac- 
tically involve  the  maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund. 
The  constitutions  of  other  states  are  more  particu- 
lar. Thus,  that  of  Pennsylvania  (1878)  redtee, 
that,  "to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  present 
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state  debt,  and  any  additional  debt  contracted  as 
aforesaid,  the  general  assembly  shall  continue  and 
maintain  the  sinking  fund,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
accruing  interest  on  such  debt,  and  annually 
to  reduce  the  principal  thereof  by  a  sum  not 
less  than  $2dO,000:  the  said  sinking  fund  shall 
consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
works,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  of  the  income  or 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  stocks  owned  by  the 
commonwealth,  together  with  other  funds  and  re- 
sources that  may  be  designated  by  law,  and  shall 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  assigning  to  it 
any  part  of  the  taxes  or  other  revenues  of  the  state 
not  required  for  the  ordinary  and  current  expenses 
of  government ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  war,  in- 
vasion or  insurrection,  no  part  of  the  said  sink- 
ing fund  shall  be  used  or  applied  otherwise  than 
in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
moneys  of  the  state,  over  and  above  the  necessary 
reserve,  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  state,  either  directly  or  through  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  moneys  of  the  sinking  fund  shall 
never  be  invested  in  or  loaned  upon  the  security 
of  anything,  except  the  Iionds  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  state."  (Art.  IX.,  §§11, 12.)  And  again. 
"  Every  city  shall  create  a  sinking  fund,  which 
shall  be  inviolably  pledged  for  the  payment  of  its 
funded  debt."  (Art.  XV.,  §  8.)  —  In  addition  to 
the  writings  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  following  may  be  consulted  :  M'Culloch, 
I^itattM  on  the  Prineiplet  and  Praetieal  Ir^uence  qf 
TaaMliom  and  the  Funding  Bytlem;  BeporU  of  the 
Seeretaty  ef  the  Treaturj/:  American  State  Papert, 
Finance;  State  OoMtHution* ;  and  Oongreeaonal 
Debatee.  WoBTHnroTOK  C.  Fobd. 

SINTOOISM.    (See  ShistO.) 

SLATEBT  is  the  right  of  property  of  one 
man  in  another  man,  in  his  family,  in  his  poster- 
ity, and  in  the  products  of  his  labor.  —  There  is 
no  injustice  more  revolting  than  slavery,  and  yet 
there  is  no  fact  so  widespread  in  history.  Hence 
slavery  is  as  old  as  war,  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
Both  slavery  and  war  are  inexplicable  in  the  eyes 
of  philosophy,  if  we  do  not  admit,  with  Chris- 
tianity, an  immemorial  perturbation  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family.  —  In  antiquity 
the  system  of  labor  was  everywhere  slavery.  It 
was  found  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  As- 
syria, in  Oaul,  among  the  Germans,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  among  the  Scythians;  it  was  recruited  by 
war,  by  voluntary  sale,  by  captivity  for  debt,  and 
then  by  inlieritance.  It  was  not  everywhere  cruel, 
and  in  patriarchal  life  it  was  scarcely  d&tinguish- 
able  from  domestic  service;  in  some  countries, 
however,  it  approached  the  service  of  beasts  of 
burden;  the  brutal  insensibility  with  which  Aris- 
totle and  Varro  spoke  of  slaves  is  revolting;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  laws 
is  even  more  so.  These  men,  who  were  of  the  same 
race,  who  had  the  same  intellect,  and  the  same 
color  as  their  owners,  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  property,  of  appealing  to  the  law,  of  de- 


fending themeelvea;  in  a  word,  of  demeuing 
themselves  like  men  in  any  of  the  circunutancei 
of  life.  Only  the  law  of  the  Hebrew  people  tem- 
pered servitude  by  humanity.  Dout>tle8B,  we 
might  quote  certain  words  of  Euripides  or  of 
Terence,  of  Epictetus  or  of  Seneca,  colored  with  a 
mwe  tender  pity  and  evincing  some  heart;  we  find 
also  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  on  the  mon- 
uments, and  in  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  whidt 
our  contemporaries  Iiave  so  carefully  studied;  trc 
find,  I  say,  in  these  the  proof  that  the  grantiog  of 
freedom  to  slaves,  in  individual  cases,  was  fre- 
quent, and  that  it  was  inspired,  especially  at  the 
moment  of  death,  by  religious  motivea.  But  tlie 
brutal  fact  of  slavery  is  incontestabla  The  evil 
outweighed  the  good  in  an  enormous  measoie; 
servitude  remained  from  century  to  century,  from 
country  to  country,  during  ail  antiquity,  the  uni- 
versal fact,  and  the  legitimateness  of  servitude 
the  universal  doctrine,  —  To  the  rare  and  barren 
protests  of  a  few  noble  souls,  Christianity  finally 
added  the  power  of  its  mighty  voice.  Tlie  brotli- 
crhood  of  men,  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  absolute 
duty  of  perfection  :  with  these  three  principles, 
clotiied  with  the  authority  of  QoA  himself,  tlie 
human  race  entered  a  new  phase,  commenced  the 
great  battle  of  good  against  evil,  and,  little  by 
little,  forced  back  the  scourges  which,  in  the 
past,  had  reigned  with  undivided  supremacy. 
Servitude  was  destined  to  be  among  the  van- 
quished, but  it  was  not  without  a  long  and  griev- 
ous combat,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
entirely  terminated.  —  The  learned  labors  of  YL 
Edouard  Biot  and  M.  Janoski  warrant  the  affir- 
mation that  servitude  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Christian  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  but  it  is  only  too  well  known 
tliat  after  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  witnessed  the 
re-establishment  of  this  odious  inatitution  in  all 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
What  do  I  say  ?  The  most  CSiristian  lungs  of 
France,  Spain  and  England  did  not  blush  to  place 
their  signature  at  the  ttottom  of  treaties  intended  to 
assure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  and  Inie- 
portation  of  milliona  of  human  beings.  An  en- 
tire continent,  Africa,  became  like  a  mine  to  be 
worked,  charged  with  furnishing  the  otlier  con- 
tinents with  the  living  merchandise,  called  in 
diplomatic  acts  a  font/ n^^roet,  just  as  we  says 
ton  of  charcoal.  —  To  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
longs the  honor  of  waging  against  servitude  a 
war  wliich  is  not  yet  ended,  but  which  has  been 
distinguished,  however,  by  remarkable  victories 
The  revolution  is  complete  as  far  as  ideas  are  con- 
cerned. Morality  spoke  first,  and  all  the  sciences, 
little  by  little,  came  to  agree  with  it.  Philoeoidiy 
gives  to  all  slaves  a  soul  equal  to  our  own,  which 
Aristotle,  perhaps,  refused  to  them.  Physiology 
declares  blacks  and  whites,  despite  important  dif- 
ferences, to  be  members  of  the  same  family.  His- 
tory no  longer  discovers  between  slave  owners  and 
slaves  the  trace  of  any  legitimate  conquest  The 
law  does  not  recognize  any  validity  of  a  pretended 
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contract  which  has  no  title,  the  object  of  which  is 
illicit,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  which  is  not  a 
free  agent,  and  the  other  party  to  which  is  with- 
out good  faith.  Ethnology  lifts  to  the  dignity  of 
a  beautiful  law  the  radical  difference  which  places 
in  the  first  rank  the  races  which  labor,  like  the 
European,  and  in  the  last  rank  the  races  who 
make  others  work  for  them,  like  the  Turks.  Polit- 
ical economy  affirms  the  superiority  of  free  labor 
to  forced  labor,  and  it  condemns  everything  which 
deprives  man  of  the  family.  Politics  and  charity, 
from  different  points  of  view,  accept  the  same 
conclusion:  charity,  more  tender,  detests  slavery 
because  it  oppresses  the  inferior  race;  politics, 
more  lofty,  condemns  it,  above  all,  because  it  cor- 
rupts the  superior  race.  Thus  the  revolution  above 
referred  to,  complete  in  the  order  of  ideas,  is  far 
from  being  complete  in  the  order  of  facts.  —  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  England 
possessed  nearly  800,000  slaves,  scattered  among 
nineteen  colonies,  to  wit :  more  than  800,000  in 
Jamaica,  80,000  in  the  Barbadoes,  80,000  in  Gui- 
ana, more  than  60,000  in  Mauritius,  and  the  rest 
in  the  little  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Grenada,  An- 
tigua, St.  Vincent,  etc.  France,  in  her  colonies 
uf  the  Antilles,  Bourbon,  Ouiana  and  Senegal,  had 
3SO,000  slaves.  There  were  27,000  in  the  little 
colonies  of  Denmark,  and  about  600  in  the  island 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  belonging  to  Sweden.  Hol- 
land, which  knew  how  to  avoid  servile  labor  in 
Java,  preserved  more  than  60,000  slaves  at  Suri- 
nam and  Cura^oa.  But  these  figures  are  trifling, 
compared  to  the  number  of  the  enslaved  popula- 
tion of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  which 
amounted  to  at  least  600,000  slaves ;  of  Brazil, 
which  is  more  than  3,000,000;  and  of  the  United 
Slates,  which,  before  the  American  civil  war,  had 
4,000,000  slaves.  —  France  was  the  first  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  liberation  of  slaves,  a  liberation 
which  unfortunately  was  sudden,  violent,  and  did 
not  hut  In  1790-91  the  constituent  assembly, 
after  much  hesitation,  admitted  fr»  people  of 
color  in  the  colonies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  whites  resisted,  and  when  the  convention 
tried  to  have  the  decree  executed,  the  conflict 
between  the  blacks  and  whites  led  to  the  massar 
cies  which  have  been  so  falsely  attributed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  proclaimed  only 
at  the  end  of  1798,  and  confirmed  by  the  deci'ee 
of  Feb.  4, 1704,  by  which  the  convention  decreed 
with  enthusiasm  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all 
French  colonies.  The  result  of  the  maritime 
wars  was,  to  the  colonies,  disorder  or  conquest 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  mother  country,  a  reac- 
tion, aided  by  glory,  carried  men  beyond  the 
necessities  of  order.  The  year  1802,  which  wit- 
nessed the  concordat,  the  life  consulate,  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the  university, 
witnessed  also  the  restoration  of  slavery  and  even 
the  slave  trade  by  the  law  of  the  80th  floreal,  year 
X.  —  Commenced  with  more  wisdom,  and  con- 
ducted with  more  perseverance,  the  movement  of 
emancipation  in  England  naturally  triumphed 
more  promptly  than  in  France.    In  1102  a  coun- 


cil held  in  the  city  ot  London,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Anselm,  forbade  the  slave  trade.  In 
1768  an  odious  treaty  assured  to  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  monopoly  of  this  traffic.  In  1778 
a  generous  Christian,  William  Wilberforce,  first 
wrote  against  this  public  scandal.  In  1780  Thos. 
Clarkson  proposed  its  abolition  to  parliament,  and 
in  1787  Wilberforce  renewed  the  proposition, 
which,  after  having  been  seven  times  presented 
and  seven  times  rejected,  finally  triumphed  in 
1806,  and  became,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  a 
solemn  engagement  of  all  the  European  powers 
(Declaration  of  Feb.  4,  1815),  which  was  followed 
by  laws  promulgated  by  each  of  these  nations. 
May  IS,  1828.  Mr.  Buxton  proposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  English  colonies.  After  long 
hesitation,  the  act  of  abolition  presented  in  1888, 
in  the  luune  of  the  government,  by  Lord  Stanley, 
was  promulgated  Aug.  28, 1888.  This  memorable 
law,  which  devoted  £600,000,000  to  the  ransom  of 
800,000  men,  did  not,  however,  accord  them  lib- 
erty until  after  an  apprenticeship,  which  was  to 
last  from  Aug.  1,  1884,  to  Aug.  1,  1840;  but  this 
uncertain  system  could  not  be  maintained.  Lord 
Brougham  proposed  its  abolition  in  1888,  and  the 
colonial  le^latures  spontaneously  decreed  com- 
plete emancipation  in  the  years  1888  and  1889.  — 
At  the  same  time,  1838,  M.  Passy  proposed  to  the 
French  chambers  a  bill  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  in  1840  a  commission  was  charged,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  de  Broglle,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  also,  1889,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  published  a  bull,  condemning 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  The  report  of  M.  de 
Broglie  is  celebrated;  we  may  call  it  a  judgment 
by  a  court  of  last  resort,  which,  for  the  most  ele- 
vated, decisive  and  practical  reasons,  condemned 
slavery  forever.  However,  the  sentence  was  not  ex- 
ecuted on  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  resistance  of  the  colonies.  Slavery 
was  not  abolished  in  the  colonies  of  France  until 
after  the  revolution  of  February,  by  the  decree  of 
March  4, 1848,  which  M.  Schoelchcr  had  the  honor 
of  proposing.  —  The  result  of  emancipation  in  the 
French  colonies  was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Danish  colonies,  proclaimed  July  8,  1848. 
Sweden  had  set  the  example  of  liberation  as  early 
as  1846.  —  We  here  give  a  r^sumt!  of  the  economic 
and  moral  results  of  emancipation  in  the  colonies 
of  England  and  in  those  of  France.  Before  eman- 
cipation, the  colonies  of  tho  West  Indies  produced 
8,640,000  quintals  of  sugar.  These  figures  had 
sunk  during  the  apprenticeship  to  3,480,000  quin- 
Uls,  and  after  the  liberation  to  2,600,000.  In  1848 
the  production  was  8,795,811  quintals ;  in  1852, 
8,376,000 ;  and  in  1868,  8,499,171.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  was  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  production  and  an  increase  in  prices,  but  also 
in  wages;  the  result  of  commercial  freedom  was 
an  increase  in  production  and  a  diminution  in 
prices,  but  also  in  wages.  Twenty  years  after  these 
two  great  trials  the  old  figures  were  reached,  the 
net  cost  was  diminished,  and  if  certain  isolated 
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colonies  suffer  still  while  others  prosper,  there  is 
no  one  in  England  who  could  hare  foreseen  that 
two  such  radical  experiments  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  disastrous  and  more  prolonged  con- 
sequences. —  Let  us  dwell  a  little  further  on  the 
colonies  of  France.  Despite  a  triple  trial,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  competition  in  the 
mother  country  and  a  radical  revolution,  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  affairs  of  the  French  colonies 
was  not  lowered  beyond  one-half,  while  it  was 
lowered  more  than  a  quarter  so  far  as  all  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  France  during  the  first  period 
of  five  years  were  concerned;  after  another  five 
years,  the  figures  prior  to  emancipation  were  very 
slightly  surpassed  at  Guaduloupe,  nearly  half  at 
Guiana,  more  than  a  quarter  at  Martinique,  and 
more  than  a  half  at  Reunion.  —  If  we  look  only 
at  production,  after  1854,  the  figures  prior  to  1848 
were  surpassed,  even  for  sugar, .  excepting  at 
Ouiana,  which  was  transformed  into  a  colony  of 
consumption.  The  increase  is  in  slow  progress  at 
Ouadaloupe,  important  at  Martinique,  and  extraor- 
dinary at  Reunion.  Wages  are  very  little  higher, 
the  price  of  sale  and  renting  of  lands  has  increased, 
credit  is  more  easy,  thanks  to  the  banks;  new  re- 
sources of  credit  and  laws  which  permit  the  im- 
portation of  cereals,  rice,  and  also  of  machinery, 
arrive  opportunely  with  the  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms duties;  the  price  of  sale  is  higher,  the  move- 
ment of  ships  has  increased  one-third,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  material  and  methods  of  manufacture 
have  been  changed.  To  the  honor  of  liberty  and 
that  of  the  colonists,  be  it  said,  that,  since  eman- 
cipation, they  have  courageously  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do;  they  have  ceased  to  sigh,  and 
begun  to  act.  At  Reunion  tools  have  been  changed, 
methods  of  processes  improved,  and  the  revenue 
from  colonist  settlements  doubled;  there  is  no  hes- 
itation in  hiring  a  laborer  for  five  years  at  double 
the  price  received  at  London  for  the  importation  of 
6,000  coolies;  those  who  bought  with  colonist  set- 
tlements in  1848  have  realized  enormous  fortunes, 
progress  has  followed  wealth,  and  the  general  ex- 
position of  agriculture  in  1863  showed  sugar  from 
Rdunion  which  did  not  need  to  be  refined.  In 
the  Antilles  people  are  no  longer  contented  with 
cursing  the  indigenous  sugar  refineries;  they  imi- 
tate them;  central  refineries  have  been  established 
where,  in  1874,  the  produce  from  sugar  cane  rose 
from  5  to  18  percent.,  and  there  is  hope  of  still 
further  improvement ;  machinery  and  manuring 
were  introduced,  drainage  has  been  tried,  patents 
are  taken  out,  landed  credit  is  demanded,  agricult- 
ural credit  is  used,  free  trade  is  called  for;  in 
a  word,  those  routine  and  ruinous  traditions  which 
•re  the  sad  accompaniments  of  slavery  are  being 
departed  from;  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to 
realize  these  first  four  conditions  of  all  economic 
progress :  the  perfecting  of  processes,  abundance 
of  hands,  facility  for  credit,  and  the  widening  of 
the  market.  — As  far  as  the  moral  order  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  results  of  the  English  experiment 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
in  1842,  which  were  substantially  as  follows: 


There  has  been  progress  in  industrious  habits,  im- 
provement in  the  social  and  religions  system,  and 
development  in  individuals  of  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  are  more  necessary  to  hap- 
piness than  the  material  goods  of  life.    The  negroes 
are  happy  and  contented,  they  devote  themselves 
to  labor,  they  have  bettered  their  way  of  living,  in- 
creased their  well-being,and,  while  crime  has  dimin- 
ished, moral  habits  have  become  better.   Thennm- 
ber  of  marriages  has  increased.    Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ministers  of  religion,  education  has  be- 
come more  widespread.   In  short,  the  result  of  the 
great  experiment  of  emancipation  tried  upon  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  has  sur- 
passed the  most  ardent  hopes. —  In  the  French  col- 
onies, 40,000  marriages,  20,000  legitimate  children, 
80,000  acknowledged  children,  the  population  re- 
suming a  regular  course  and  increase,  the  church- 
es filled,  the  schools  attended ;  at  Guadaloupe  sod 
Martinique,  20,000  adults  at  the  night  schools;  at 
Reunion,  38  societies  of  mutual  aid  among  the 
freedmen,  crimes  agaiiist  the  person  diminished 
(at  least  until  the  arrival  of  immigrants),  justice 
and  the  clergy  improved,  peace  maintained  with 
garrisons  less  strong  than  before  1848:  such  are  Uie 
gifts  presented  to  French  colonial  society  by  the 
emancipation  of  its  slaves.  —  It  would  be  too  long 
to  show  in  detail,  year  by  year,  the  economic  and 
moral  results  of  emancipation,  since  they  became 
complicated  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  political 
events  and  tUtempU   at   commercial   liberty  in 
France.    Let  it  suffice  to  affirm  that  civilization 
has  gained  much,  that  wealth  has  lost  little,  that 
its  losses  have  been  repaired  and  more  than  re- 
paired, at  least  in  all  the  colonies  in  which  the 
new  regime  has  been   accepted  in  good  faith; 
finally,  that  the  call  of  a  million  men  to  liberty, 
in  distant  lands,  did  not  cause  the  tenth  part  of 
the  trouble  occasioned  in  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe  by  the  least  important  political 
question.  —  European  nations  quickly  understood 
that  the  slave  trade  would  never  be  completely 
abolished  unless  slavery  itself  was  suppnsaed. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  'States  of  America  did 
not  understand  this  as  quickly.     The  illostriooa 
founders  of  the  Union,  fearing  a  dissolution  of  it 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  formation,  and  hoping, 
that  to  suppress  the  evil  it  would  be  suffldent  to 
dry  up  its  source,  limited  themselves  to  insening 
in  the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
prohibited,  beginning  with  the  year  1806.    As  &r 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  they  had  the  weakness 
not  even  to  mention  its  name,  leaving  to  each  st«te 
the  task  of  ridding  itself  of  the  institutira  of  slav- 
ery, which,  at  that  period,  was  very  little  devel- 
oped.   In  Washington's  time,  there  were  scaicdy 
700,000  slaves  within  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States.    Washington  freed  his  own  slaves 
by  will,  and  we  know  from  his  correspondence 
with  Lafayette  that  he  busied  himself  with  plus 
of  emancipation.   Many  of  the  northern  states  suc- 
cessively freed  their  slaves;  but  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  the  cession  of  Looiriana. 
the  purchase  of  Florida  and  the  conquest  of  Texas 
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had  not  been  foreseen.  Sixty  yenrs  after  Wash- 
ington's time,  the  American  republic  liad  ad- 
vanced with  giant  steps,  slavery  had  grown  with 
it,  and  the  southern  states  contained  4,000,000  of 
enslaved  blacks.  A  fact  so  enormous,  so  abnor- 
mal, produced  in  the  bosom  of  the  Union  a  pro- 
found perturbation.  Not  only  did  honor  and 
morality  suffer  therefrom,  but  a  terrible  division 
took  place  between  the  north,  which  controlled 
the  commerce,  the  shipping  and  the  tariff  of  the 
Union,  and  the  south,  which,  previous  to  the 
American  civil  war,  controlled  politics,  the  con- 
gress, and  the  laws  of  the  Union.  Without  re- 
lating the  long  and  lamentable  history  of  this  con- 
flict, without  speaking  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
of  the  territorial  question,  of  the  debates  on  the 
right  of  search,  of  the  projects  for  an  invasion  of 
Cuba,  finally  of  all  the  electoral  struggles  for  the 
presidency,  let  us  recall  that  the  question  of  slav- 
ery had  become  in  1856,  and  again  in  1860,  the  sole 
tumbling  block  of  the  general  elections.  In  18S6 
the  south  triumphed  for  the  last  time  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Buchanan;  in  1860  the  north  bore  away 
the  victory  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  southern  states  immediately  revolted,  and  de- 
clared war.  This  formidable  war  bad  the  char- 
acter of  a  war  of  independence;  the  north  fought 
for  the  constitution,  the  south  to  obtain  its  autono- 
my. But  for  what  purpose  did  the  south  thus 
wish  to  separate  itself  from  a  glorious  nation?  In 
order  to  perpetuate,  maintain  and  extend  slavery, 
and  to  have  no  more  uneasiness  as  to  the  fate  of 
that  institution  which  its  publicists  dared  to  call 
the  best  system  of  labor.  The  north  was  led  by 
ciicumstances  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
war,  by  attacking  slavery.  In  its  session  of  186S, 
congress  successively  adopted  :  1st,  emancipation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  2d,  the  recognition 
of  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia ;  8d,  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  president  for  gradual 
emancipation  in  the  states  and  immediate  emanci- 
pation in  the  rebel  states,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1868. 
We  know  that  the  defeat  of  the  south  assured  the 
definitive  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Slavery  having  disappeared  in  I^orth  America,  its 
foondations  were  necessarily  shaken  in  South 
Amoica.  The  republics  separated  from  Spain 
liave  abolished  it.  Holland  delivered  its  Ameri- 
-can  colonies  from  slavery  by  a  law  of  Aug.  8, 1862, 
and  a  law  of  December,  1871,  paved  the  way  for 
its  suppression  in  Brazil.  —  This  rapid  review  is 
confined  to  Christian  countries.  In  Mohammedan 
and  pagan  countries,  slavery  exists  almost  every- 
where; here  more  patriarchal,  there  more  barba- 
rous; maintained  in  the  bosom  of  Africa  by  per- 
petual wars  and  a  pitiless  traffic.  A  Mohamme- 
dan sovereign,  the  bey  of  Tunis,  however,  abol- 
ished slavery  in  his  states,  even  before  France,  in 
1847 ;  but  the  scourge  of  slavery  will  evidently 
never  disappear  from  pagan  nations,  except  from 
contact  with,  and  the  example  of.  Christian  na- 
tions. We  may  hope  that  the  nineteenth  century 
will  see  servitude  disappear  ;  this  would  be  its 
principal  glory.    The  condition  precedent  to  the 


disappearance  of  slavery  is  the  persevering  accord 
of  all  opinions,  of  all  creeds,  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  be  abolished,  and  this  accord  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  (See  Slavbrt,  in  U.  S.  His- 
tory.) AuGUBTiH  Cochin. 

8LATERT  (in  U.  S.  Hibtobt).  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies  never  existed  or  was  orig- 
inally established  by  law,  but  t^t  it  rested  wholly 
on  custom.  The  dictum,  so  often  quoted,  that 
slavery,  being  a  breach  of  natural  right,  Cfoi  be 
valid  only  by  positive  law,  is  not  true:  it  is  rather 
true  that  slavery,  where  it  existed,  being  the  crea- 
ture of  custom,  required  positive  law  to  abolish 
or  control  it.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1772,  custom 
had  made  slavery  so  odious  that  the  Sommetsett 
case  justly  held  that  positive  law  was  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  slavery  there  in  any  form; 
but  the  exact  contrary  of  this  rule,  of  course,  held 
good  in  commonwealths  where  custom  made 
slavery  not  odious,  but  legal.  In  these  cases  the 
laws  which  were  passed  in  regard  to  slavery  were 
only  declaratory  of  a  custom  already  established, 
and  can  not  be  said  to  have  established  slavery. 
The  whole  slavery  struggle  is  therefore  the  history 
of  a  custom  at  first  universal  in  the  colonies,  then 
peacefully  circumscribed  by  the  rise  of  a  moral 
feeling  opposed  to  it,  but  suddenly  so  fortified  in 
its  remaining  territory  by  the  rise  of  an  enormous 
material  interest  as  to  make  the  final  struggle  one 
of  force.  In  outlining  the  history  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  it  seems  advisable  to  make 
the  following  subdivisions:  1,  the  introduction  of 
slavery,  and  its  increase;  2,  its  internal  policy;  S, 
the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic;  4  the  suf- 
frage clause  and  the ' '  slave  power  " ;  and  6,  slavery 
in  the  territories,  including  new  states.  The  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  each  state,  in  the  territories, 
and  in  the  nation,  is  treated  elsewhere.  (See  Aj>- 
ouTioN.) — I.  Introduction  of  Slavkbt,  and 
ITS  Incbeabe.  When  English  colonization  in 
North  America  began,  Indian  and  negro  slavery 
was  already  firmly  established  in  the  neighboring 
Spanish  colonies ;  and  from  these,  particularly 
from  the  West  Indies,  negro  slavery  was  natu- 
rally and  unconsciously  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  the  Barbadoes  being  the  stepping- 
stone  for  most  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
authentic  case  of  introduction  was  from  an  en- 
tirely different  source.  In  August,  1619,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  temporarily  in  Virginia,  landed  four- 
teen negro  slaves  in  exchange  for  provisions.  This 
is  the  only  colony  in  which  a  first  case  can  be 
found.  Everywhere  else  we  find  slavery,  when 
first  casually  mentioned,  an  institution  so  long 
established  as  to  have  lost  its  novelty.  In  each  of 
them  there  are  three  points  to  be  noted:  the  first 
mention  of  slavery,  its  first  regulation  by  law, 
and  the  establishment,  by  custom  or  positive  law, 
of  the  civil  law  rule,  partut  tequilur  ventrem,  in- 
stead of  the  common  law  rule,  partut  t»suiturpa- 
trtm.  The  latter  rule,  making  children  take  the 
condition  of  the  father,  was  the  natural  rule  for 
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Snglish  colonists,  would  have  made  negro  slavery 
far  more  tolerable,  and  would  have  established  a 
constant  agent  for  its  ultimate  extinction,  since 
any  conneciion  between  a  slave  father  and  a  free 
mother  would  have  been  comparatively  rare.  The 
former  rule,  that  the  children  should  take  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother,  which  was  everywhere  ad- 
opted by  custom  from  the  beginning,  not  only 
relieved  the  system  from  check,  but  even  gave  it 
an  added  horror,  of  which  the  variations  in  color 
among  the  inferior  race  are  mute  but  indelible  cer- 
tificates. In  summarizing  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  original  thirteen  states,  we  will 
begin  at  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  going  first  south- 
ward, and  then  northward :  its  introduction  into 
the  new  states  and  territories  comes  under  the 
'flftb  subdivision. — In  Virginia  the  acts  passed 
were  at  first  for  the  mere  regulation  of  servants, 
the  legal  distinction  being  between  servants  for  a 
term  of  years  (white  immigrants  under  indent- 
ures), and  servants  for  life  (slaves).  Dec.  14, 1662, 
the  civil  law  rule,  partut  lequitur  ventrem,  was 
adopted  by  statute.  Oct.  S,  1670,  servants  not 
Christians,  imported  by  shipping,  were  declared 
slaves  for  their  lives.  Slavery  was  thus  fully  le- 
galized in  the  colony.  —  In  Maryland  slaves  are 
first  mentioned  ("  slaves  only  excepted  ")  in  a  pro- 
posed law  of  1688.  In  1668  the  civil  law  rule  was 
fully  adopted  by  a  provision  that  "negroes  or 
other  slaves,"  then  in  the  province  or  thereafter 
Imported,  should  serve  durante  vita,  "and  their 
children  also." — In  Delaware  the  Swedes  at  first 
prohiUted  slavery,  but  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was  in  existence  probably  in  1686 ; 
but  its  first  legal  recognition  was  in  1721,  in  an 
act  providing  for  the  trial  of  "  negro  and  mulatto 
daves"  by  two  justices  and  six  freeholders.  With 
this  exception  the  system  rested  wholly  on  custom 
in  Delaware.  — In  Carolina,  under  the  first  union 
ol  the  two  provinces,  the  Locke  constitution  (see 
North  Carolina)  provided  practically  for  white 
Maveiy:  the  "  leetmen,"  or  tenants  of  ten  acres, 
were  to  be  fixed  to  the  soil  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  their  lord  without  appeal;  and  the  children  of 
leetmen  were  to  be  leetmen,  "  and  so  to  all  gener- 
ations." This  provision,  like  most  of  the  others, 
was  never  respected  or  obeyed.  The  110th  article 
provided  that  every  freeman  should  have  "  abso- 
lute power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves  of 
what  opinion  or  religion  soever."  This  met  with 
more  respect,  and  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
Korth  Carolina  without  anything  further  than  stat- 
utes for  police  regulation.  —  In  South  Carolina 
the  first  slavery  legislation,  an  act  of  Feb.  7, 1600, 
"  for  the  better  ordering  of  slaves,"  took  place  be- 
fore the  separation.  Slaves  are  said  to  have  been 
Introduced  by  Glov.  Yeamans  about  1870.  June 
7,  1713,  slavery  was  formally  legalized  by  an  act 
declaring  all  negroes  and  Indians,  theretofore  sold 
or  thereafter  to  be  sold,  and  their  children,  "  slaves 
to  all  intents  and  purposes."  The  civil  law  rule 
was  made  law  May  10,  1740.  The  police  regula- 
tions of  this  colony  were  filled  with  cruel  provis- 
tous,  such  as  the  gelding  of  a  nude  slave  who 


should  run  away  for  the  fourth  time;  and  yet  la 
act  was  passed  in  1704,  and  re-enacted  in  1708, 
for  enlisting  and  arming  negro  troops.  — In  Geor- 
gia slavery  was  prohibited  at  the  estabUshmoit  of 
the  colony,  in  1782.  In  1740,  after  repeated  ped 
tions  from  the  colonists,  the  trustees  obt^ed 
from  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  prohibiUoa  In 
1765  the  legislature  passed  an  act  regulating  the 
conduct  of  slaves ;  and  in  1765  and  sabsequent 
years  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  r»«nacted 
by  Gleorgia.  —  In  Pennsylvania  slaveiy  is  finl 
heard  of  in  1688,  when  Francis  Daniel  Pastorioft 
drew  up  a  memorial  against  the  practice  for  the 
Oermantown  Quakers.  It  was  not  until  1686  that 
the  Quaker  yearly  meeting  was  ptepetnd  to  act 
favorably  on  the  memorial  '  In  1700  the  legisla- 
ture forbade  the  selling  of  slaves  out  of  the  prov- 
ince without  tbeir  consent.  The  otber  slaveiy 
legislation  of  the  colony  consisted  of  efforts,  more 
or  less  successful,  to  check  or  abolish  the  glare 
trade;  but,  as  soon  as  independence  was  fairiy  at- 
tained, arrangements  were  made  for  gradual  abo- 
lition. So  late  as  1705,  however,  the  state  supreme 
court  decided  that  slavery  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  state  constitution.  —  In  New  Jersey 
slavery  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  but  was 
not  recognized  by  law  until  the  "  concessions  "  of 
1664  (see  Kew  jER8ET),in  which  the  word  "slavea" 
occurs.  In  East  Jersey  slaves  were  given  trial  by 
jury  in  1694;  and  in  "West  Jersey  the  word  "slave'' 
was  omitted  from  the  laws.  Acts  for  regulating 
the  conduct  of  slaves  began  with  the  junction  of 
the  province  with  New  York,  in  1703;  but  these 
were  never  harsh,  and  the  condition  of  the  slaTe 
was  more  tolerable  than  in  any  other  colony  where 
the  system  was  really  established.  —  In  New  Tork 
slavery  came  in  with  the  Dutch  at  an  uncertain 
period,  the  Dutch  West  India  company  supplying 
the  slaves.  So  early  as  1628  the  Inhabitants  were 
made  nervous  by  the  mutinous  behavior  of  some 
of  the  slaves,  but  there  was  no  legal  recognition 
of  slavery  until  1665,  when  the  duke  of  York's 
laws  forbade  ' '  slavery  of  Christians, "  thus  by  im- 
plication allowing  slavery  of  heathens.  Full  rec- 
ognition was  given  by  a  proviso  in  the  natnrslla- 
tion  act  of  1688,  that  it  should  not  operate  to  free 
those  held  as  slaves,  and  by  an  act  of  1706,  to  al- 
low baptism  of  slaves  without  freeing  them.  —  In 
Coimecticut  slavery  was  never  directly  established 
by  statute,  and  the  time  of  its  introduction  is  un- 
certain. In  1080  the  governor  informed  the  board 
of  trade,  that,  "as  for  blacks,  there  come  some- 
times three  or  four  in  a  year  from  Barbadoes,  and 
they  are  sold  usually  at  the  rate  of  £22  apiece." 
They  were  considered  as  servants,  rather  than  as 
chattels,  could  sue  their  masters  for  ill  treatment 
or  deprivation  of  property,  and  the  only  legal  rec- 
ognition of  slavery  was  in  such  police  r^ulations 
as  that  of  1600,  to  check  the  wandering  and  run- 
ning away  of  "purchased  negro  serrants."— 
Rhode  Island  passed  the  first  act  for  the  abolitioo 
of  slavery  in  our  history.  May  19, 1662.  In  order 
to  check  "the  common  course  practiced  among 
Englishmen  to  buy  negers  (sic)."  the  act  freed  all 
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davBS  brought  into  the  proTfaioe  after  ten  yean' 
■ervice.    Unf  ortniuitely ,  the  act  was  never  obeyed ; 
custom  yns  too  Btrong  for  statute  law,  and  existed 
wiUioat  law  until  the  final  abolition.    The  only 
legal  recognition  of  the  system  was  in  a  series  of 
acts,  beginning  Jan.  4,  1708,  to  control  the  wan- 
dering of  Indian  and  negro  slaves  and  servants, 
and  another,  beginning  in  April,  1708,  in  which 
the  slave  trade  was  indirectly  legalized  by  being 
taxed.  —  In  Massachusetts  a  negro  is  mentioned  in 
1688  as  an  estray,  "  conducted  to  his  master."   In 
1686  a  Salem  ship  began  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies,  and  thereafter  Pequot 
slaves  were  constantly  exchanged  for  Barbadoes 
Q^roes.     In  1641  the  fundamental  laws  forbade 
slavery,  with  the  following  cautious  proviso:  "un- 
less it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wars  [Pe- 
qnots],  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  them- 
selves [probably  indentured  white  immigrants]  or 
are  sold  to  us  [negroes]."    The  explanations  in- 
serted will  show  that  this  was  the  first  legal  recog- 
nition of  slavery  in  any  colony.    Under  it  slavery 
grew  slowly,  and  the  rule  of  partus  teguUur  ven- 
frem  was  established  by  custom  and  court  decis- 
ions.   Public  sentiment,  after  the  year  1700,  was 
slowly  devieloped  against  the  system.    In  Decem- 
ber, 1706,  a  jury  gave  a  negro  woman  £4  damages 
against  her  master  for  restraining  her  of  her  lib- 
erty.   John  Adams  notes  at  the  time  that  this  was 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  he  had  known,  though 
he  heard  that  there  had  been  many.    In  1768  an- 
other case  was  decided  for  the  master,  and  there- 
after the  decisions  of  juries  varied  to  every  point 
of  the  compass  for  twenty  years;  but  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  slaves  were 
successful  were  gained  by  connivance  of  the  mas- 
teis,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  care  of 
aged  or  infirm  slaves.    John  Quincy  Adams  gives 
1787  as  the  year  in  which  the  state  supreme  court 
Anally  decided,  that,  under  the  constitution  of 
1780,  a  man  could  not  be  sold  in  Massachusetts.  — 
In  New  Hampshire  there  were  but  two  legal  recog- 
nitions of  slavery,  an  act  of  1714  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  "  Indian,  negro  and  mulatto  servants 
and  slaves";  and  another  in  1718  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  masters.    There  were  but  few  slaves 
in  the  colony,  and  slavery  had  but  a  nominal  ex- 
htence. — Vermont  never  recognized  slavery.    (See 
Aboution,  I.) —  From  all  the  cases  it  will  be  seen 
that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  custom.   The  only 
eneptions  are  a  peculiar  provision  in  the  law  of 
Maryhud  (1668)  and  Pennsylvania  (1725-6)  mak- 
ing the  children  of  free-bom  mothers  and  slave 
fathers  slaves  to  their  father's  roaster  until  the  age 
of  thirty;  and  the  laws  in  a  few  states  re-enslaving 
freedmen  who  refused  or  neglected  to  leave  the 
state.    This  latter  provision  was  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia frcnn  1705,  and  was  put  into  the  state  con- 
stitution in  1650;  and  laws  fully  equivalent  were 
passed  during  their  state  existence  by  North  Caro- 
lina, SoQth  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi and  Louisiana.    In  the  white  heat  of  the  anti- 
liavery  struggle,  laws  were  passed  by  Virginia 
in  ISM,  by  Louisiana  in  1868,  and  by  Maryland 


in  1860,  providing  for  the  voluntary  endavement 
of  free  negroes;  but  these  were  exceptional.  Milder 
provisions,  to  the  same  general  effect,  to  punish 
by  fine  or  sale  the  coming  or  remaining  of  free  ne- 
groes in  the  state,  were  inserted  in  the  constituticm 
of  Missouri  in  1880,  of  Texas  in  1836  (as  a  repub- 
lic), of  Florida  in  1888,  of  Kentucky  in  1850,  of 
Indiana  in  1861,  and  of  Oregon  in  1857.  (See  the 
states  named. )  The  most  troublesome  to  the  north- 
em  states  were  the  regulations  of  the  seaboard 
slave  stales,  under  which  negro  seamen  of  north- 
em  vessels  were  frequently  imprisoned,  and  some- 
times sold.  In  1844  Massachusetts  sent  Samuel 
Hoar  to  Charleston  to  bring  an  amicable  suit  there 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  South  Carolina  act.  He  was  received  in  a  very 
unfriendly  fashion.  The  legislature  passed  reso- 
lutions requesting  the  governor  to  expel  him  from 
the  state,  and  an  act  making  any  such  mission  a 
high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  banish- 
ment. Finally,  on  receiving  unequivocal  assui^ 
ances  of  personal  violence  if  he  remained,  Mr. 
Hoar  left  Charleston  without  fulfilling  his  mis- 
sion. —  However  strongly  custom  may  have  estab- 
lished negro  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  validity  of  the  system  was  at 
least  made  doubtful  by  the  Bommersett  case  in 
England  In  that  country,  in  1677,  the  courts 
held  n^iro  slaves  to  be  property,  as  "being  usu- 
ally bought  and  sold  among  merchants  as  mer- 
chandise, and  also  being  infldelB."  In  1750  custom 
bad  so  for  changed  that  the  law  was  again  in  doubt. 
In  1771  Charles  Stewart,  of  Boston,  took  his  slave 
James  Sommersett  to  London,  where  the  latter 
fell  sick,  and  was.sent  adrift  by  his  master.  Stew- 
art, afterward  finding  Sommersett  recovered,  re- 
claimed him  and  put  him  on  a  ship  in  the  Thames, 
bound  for  Jamaica.  Lord  Mansfield  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  eorpu*,  and  decided,  June  22,  1772,  that 
the  master  could  not  compel  his  slave  to  leave  Eng- 
land, whose  laws  did  not  recognize  "so  high  an 
act  of  dominion. "  If  the  colonies,  by  charter  and 
otherwise,  were  forbidden  to  pass  laws  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  if  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land did  not  recognize  slavery,  was  slavery  legal 
in  the  colonies?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Sommersett  decision  was  not  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land forbade  slavery,  but  that  there  was  no  law  in 
England  establishing  slavery.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  make  an  English  custom  override  an 
American  custom,  and  we  can  not  draw  any  attack 
on  the  American  system  of  slavery  out  of  the  Som- 
mersett case.  —  The  colonies,  then,  began  their 
forcible  struggle  against  the  mother  country  with 
a  system  of  negro  slavery,  recognized  everywhere 
by  law,  moribund  in  the  north,  but  full  of  vigor 
in  the  south.  In  the  north,  where  there  was  a  gen- 
eral consciousness  that  slavery  was  doomed,  the 
slaves  were  generally  regarded  as  servants  for  life, 
as  persons  whose  personality  was  under  suspen- 
sion. In  the  south  they  were  regularly  regarded 
by  the  law  and  by  private  opinion  as  things,  as 
chattels,  with  "  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as 
those  who  held  the  power  and  the  government 
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might  choose  to  grant  them,"  -with  all  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
come  to  America  voluntarily,  as  persona,  but  in- 
voluntarily, as  property.  In  so  far  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  correctly  stated  the  feeling  of  our  fore- 
fathers. But  the  feeling  was  in  great  measure  a 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  adoption  of  the 
rule  partiu  teqvitur  ventrem :  a  race  to  which  the 
rule  was  applied  could  be  no  other  than  animal, 
and  a  people  among  whom  the  rule  prev^led 
could  never  be  emancipated  from  the  feeling.  For 
this  reason  the  revolutionary  congress  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  With  slavery,  except  in  regard 
to  the  slave  trade,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The 
state  of  war  itself  did  little  real  harm  to  the  sys- 
tem. In  Virginia,  Nov.  7, 177S,  Lord  Dunmore 
proclaimed  freedom  to  all  slaves  who  would  fight 
for  the  king,  and  negro  soldiers  were  enlisted  by 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,Penn8ylvania,MaTyland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  refused  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  congress,  in  1779,  to  enlist 
8,000  negro  troops.  A  return  of  the  continental 
army,  Aug.  24,  1778,  shows  755  negro  soldiers, 
not  including  the  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  or  New  York  troops.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  Virginia 
freed  their  negro  soldiers,  but  the  system  remained 
as  before.  The  treaty  of  peace  bound  the  British 
not  to  carry  away  any  ' '  negroes  or  other  property 
of  the  American  inhabitants";  and  this  colloca- 
tion of  terms  is  repeated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
in  1814  All  through  the  period  of  the  confedera- 
tion, slavery  received  no  detriment,  except  in  the 
action  of  individual  states  (see  Abolition,  I.), 
and  in  its  exclusion  from  the  northwest  territory, 
to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The  states  and  the 
nation  began  their  course  under  the.  constitution 
with  the  same  general  system  as  before,  but 
with  three  modifications :  the  apportionment  of 
representation  to  tiiree-flfths  of  the  slaves ;  the 
power  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
after  1808;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause.  The 
first  of  these  made  the  system  of  slavery  itself  a 
political  factor,  represented  in  the  government; 
the  third  offered  a  tempting  and  dangerous  weapon 
to  use  against  an  opposing  section;  and  the  second 
was  the  death  warrant  of  the  whole  system  in  the 
double  event  of  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
and  the  development  of  antagonistic  sections. 
They  are  therefore  treated  in  special  subdivisioos. 
—  Until  this  time  the  difference  in  the  slave  sys- 
tems of  the  north  and  of  the  south  had  been  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  The 
basis  and  the  general  laws  were  nominally  the  same 
everywhere;  and  there  was  a  general  agreement 
that  the  system  was  evil  in  itself,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  rid  the  country  of  it  by  gradual 
abolition.  But,  from  the  beginning,  the  masterful 
white  race  had  found,  in  the  colder  north,  that  it 
was  easier  to  do  work  for  itself  than  to  compel  work 
from  the  black  race,  and,  in  the  warmer  south, 
that  it  was  easier  to  compel  work  from  the  black 
race  than  to  do  the  work  for  itself.   In  both  sections 


the  ruling  race  followed  naturally  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  negro  slavery  increased  in  tlie 
south,  and  decreased  in  the  north.  The  process 
may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies 
north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  royal  governors  in  1715,  as  estimated 
by  congress  in  1775,  and  as  ascertained  by  the  first 
census,  in  1790,  as  follows .  North,  (1715)  10,900, 
(1775)40,102,  (1790)40,870;  <SiraKA,  (1716)47,950, 
(1775)  455,000,  (1790)  667,627.  Before  1790  the  two 
sections  had  begun  to  show  the  contrasting  resolts 
of  pushing,  self-interested  free  labor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  shiftless,  unwilling  slave  labor  on  the 
other.  Gk>uvemeur  Morris,  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  thus  spoke  of  slavery  at  the  time:  "It  was 
the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  states  where  it  pn- 
vailed.  Travel  through  the  whole  continent,  and 
you  behold  the  prospect  continually  varying  with 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  slavery. 
The  moment  you  leave  the  eastern  states  and  enter 
New  York,  the  effects  of  the  institution  become 
visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys,  and  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  im- 
provement witnesses  the  change.  Proceed  soath- 
wardly,  and  every  step  you  take  through  the  great 
regions  of  slaves  presents  a  desert,  increasing  with 
the  increasing  proportion  of  these  wretched  be- 
ings. "  Nor  was  the  assertion  denied  by  the  south- 
emers  whofheard  it.  George  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
said:  "Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves. 
They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  pnxloce 
the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  £very 
master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.  As 
nations  can  not  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the 
next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevita- 
ble chain  of  causes  and  effects  Providence  pmi- 
ishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities."  And 
Jefferson,  in  the  same  year,  after  detailing  the 
evils  of  slavery,  added:  "Indeed,  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  Just,  and  tliat 
his  justice  can  not  sleep  forever."  But  this  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  sentiment  was  very  soon  to 
be  broken  by  an  event  which  entirely  altered  tlie 
paths  of  the  two  sections.  —  Few  influences  have 
so  colored  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
liegro  slavery  as  the  inventions  of  1776-88  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  1775  Crompton's  invention 
of  the  mule  jenny  superseded  Hargreaves*  spin- 
ning machine;  in  1788  Watt's  steam  engine  was 
adapted  to  the  spinning  and  carding  of  cotton  at 
Manchester  ;  in  1785  cylinder  printing  of  cottons 
was  invented;  and  in  1786-8  the  use  of  acid  in 
bleaching  was  begun.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  thus  standing  ready  for 
material.  Very  little  had  thus  far  come  from  the 
United  States,  for  a  slave  could  clean  but  five  or 
six  pounds  a  day  for  market.  In  1784  an  Ameri- 
can ship  which  brought  eight  bags  of  cotton  to 
Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  mnch 
of  the  article  cotild  not  be  the  produce  of  the 
United  States;  and  Jay's  treaty  (see  that  title)  at 
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fint  consented  that  no  cotton  should  be  exported 
from  America.    In  1798  Eli  Whitney,  of  Con- 
necticut, then  redding  in  Qeorgia,  changed  the 
history  of   the  country  by  his  invention  of  the 
saw-gin,  by  which  one  slave  could  cleanse  1,000 
pounds  of  cotton  from  its  seeds  in  a  day.    He  was 
robbed  of  his  invention,  which  the  excited  plant- 
ers instantly  appropriated;  and  slavery  ceased  to 
be  a  passive,  patriarchal  institution,  and  became  a 
means  of  gain,  to  be  upheld  and  extended  by  its 
beneficiaries.     The  export  of  cotton,  which  had 
fallen  from  189,816  pounds  in  1791  to  188,828  in 
1793,  rose  to  487,000  in  1798,  to  1,601,760  in  1794, 
to  6,376,800  in  1796,  and  to  88,118,041  in  1804. 
WiUiin  five  years  after  Whitney's  invention  cot- 
ton had  displaced  indigo  as  the  great  southern 
staple,  and  the  slave  states  had  become  the  cotton 
field  of  the  world.    In  1859  the  export  was  1,886, - 
468,563  pounds,  valued  at  $161,484,938,  and  the 
next  largest  export  (tobacco)  was  valued  at  but 
$21,074,088.     Was  it  wonderful  that  southerners 
should  say  and  believe  that  "cotton  is  king,"  and 
that  secession  could  never  be  attacked  by  block- 
ade, since  the  great  commercial  nations,  even  the 
free  states  themselvee,  would   not   thus   allow 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  raw  material 
of  manufacture?    The  reader  may  judge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  belief,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  temptations  to  English  intervention,  by  the 
value  of  the  English  imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  1861-8,  and  the  co- 
incident rise  in  price :  imports  from  the  United 
States,    (1861)   $182,861,996,    (1863)    $6,106,886, 
(1863)  $2,800,000;  from  other   countries,   (1861) 
<69,084,990,    (1862)   $148,858,840,    (1868)   $218,- 
700,000;  price  per  lb.,  (1861)  7  cents,  (1862)  18} 
cents,  (1888)  37i  cents.    From  a  purely  commer- 
dsl  and  ajpricultuTal  venture  the  cotton  culture 
had  taken  a  different  aspect.    Those  who  con- 
trolled it  felt  very  much  the  same  importance  as 
a  man  might  feel  who  had  gained  control  of  the 
magazine  of  a  man  of  war,  and  could  threaten 
to  blow  up  the  whole  ship  if  he  should  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  —  This  development  of  the 
colture  of  cotton  was  pregnant  with  consequences 
to  both  sections.    In  the  north,  manufactures  and 
commerce  were  developed,  and  the  remnants  of 
slavery  slid  to  extinction  down  a  steeper  and 
smoother  descent.    In  the  south,  the  price  of 
slaves  was  steadily  Lacreasing,  and  the  increased 
profit  thus  indicated  was  steadily  stamping  labor 
itself  as  slavery.    It  is  not  in  financial  matters 
alone  that  bad  money  drives  out  good:  wherever 
slave  labor  was  extended,  it  tended  constantly  to 
expel  free  labor  from  the  market    Immigration 
shunned  slave  soil  as  if  by  instinct,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  whole  population  of  the  slave 
states  was  divided  into  three  great  classes :  the 
rich  whites,  wlio  did  no  work;  the  poor  whites, 
who  knew  not  how  to  work;  and  the  slaves, 
who  only   worked  when  compelled   to  work. 
The  results  on  the  economical  development  of  the 
country  may  easily  be  imagined.    Ko  one  was 
voiet  any  special  incentive  to  work,  to  invent,  or 


to  surpass  his  neighbors;  slaves,  the  only  working 
class,  could  not  be  trusted  to  engage  in  any  labor 
requiring  care  or  thought;  success  in  anything 
higher  than  the  culture  of  cotton,  tobacco  or  su- 
gar, meant  the  inevitable  freedom  of  the  laborer; 
and  long  before  1850  ' '  southern  shif  tlessness  "  had 
become  chronic,  hopeless  and  proverbial,  even  in 
the  south.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  details  will 
find  them  (from  the  census  of  1860)  in  von  Hoist's 
third  volume,  or  In  Sumner's  speech  of  June, 
1860,  as  cited  below;  and  an  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  affairs  in  1880  is  in  Olmstead's  two  vol- 
umes. —  Even  on  the  culture  of  the  soil  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  system  was  for  evil.  Only  free 
labor  can, get  large  profits  from  a  small  surface, 
and  the  unwilling  and  unintelligent  labor  of  slaves 
required  so  much  larger  area  for  its  exercise  that 
in  1860  there  were  to  the  square  mile  only  18.98 
inhabitants  in  the  southern  states  lo  46.8  in  the 
northern  states.  Slavery,  like  Tacitus'  Oermans, 
demanded  empty  acres  all  around  it.  In  1860 
the  acreage  of  improved  to  unimproved  lands  in 
Virginia  was  11,437,821  to  19,679,215;  in  North 
CaioUna,  6,517,824  to  17,246,685;  in  South  Car- 
olina, 4,672,060  to  11,628,859;  and  in  Oeorgia, 
8,063,768  to  18,687,783.  The  older  slave  state* 
have  been  ,^elected;  in  the  new  §lave  states  the 
comparison  is  equally  or  more  unfavorable.  In 
the  old  free  state  of  New  York  the  comparison 
stood  14,858,408  improved  to  6,616,656  unim- 
proved; in  the  new  free  state  of  Ulinois,  18,096,374 
to  7,816,616.  Of  the  free  states,  all  but  California, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin  had  more  improved  than  imimproved 
land  in  farms;  of  the  slave  states,  only  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  The  comparison  of  the  price  of 
lands  is  still  more  unfavorable  to  slavery,  varying 
in  such  near  neighbors  as  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia from  $25  per  acre  in  the  former  to  $8  per 
acre  in  the  latter.  The  average  value  of  northern 
farms  in  1860  was  $29  an  acre;  of  southern  farms, 
$9.80.  This  constant  necessity  for  elbow  room 
for  slave  labor  was  the  ground  reason  for  its  con- 
stant effort  to  stretch  out  after  new  territory.  A 
planter's  policy  was  to  take  up  as  much  land  as 
possible,  scratch  tho  surface  until  his  slaves  could 
or  would  extract  no  more  from  it,  and  then  search 
for  virgin  soil;  for  it  was  cheaper  to  pass  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  invade  Texas,  than  to  cultivate  a  worn- 
out  farm  with  slave  labor.  Scientific  agriculture, 
and  the  revivification  of  so-called  worn-out  farms, 
were  never  attempted  until  the  overthrow  of 
slavery;  and,  since  they  have  begun,  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  need  for  new  territory  for  cotton. 
—  The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  section  in 
which  it  existed  was  particularly  evil  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  warfare.  Not  only  did  it  throt- 
tle commerce,  manufactures,  literature,  art,  every- 
thing which  goes  to  make  a  people  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  world:  its  influence  in  checking 
the  natural  increase  of  fighting  men  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  decennial  census  tables.  Even 
when  there  is  an  apparent  equality  of  numbers 
between  the  two  sections,  the  equality  is  delusive. 
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so  long  as  the  sonthem  Bcsle  is  partly  filled  with  a 
population  not  only  non-combatant  but  actually 
to  be  distruited  as  possibly  hostile.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  following  table,  taking  separately  the 
states  which  were  free  and  slave  in  1860,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  free  states  is  given  first,  then  the 
population  of  the  slave  states  (excluding  slaves), 
and  finally  the  slaves. 


17». 

IMO. 

UIO. 

int. 

North 

l,988,(MO 

1,803.647 
667,687 

S,684,616 
667,106 

8,768,910 
8,817,048 
1,1«8,854 

6  108  878 

South 

8,966,969 
l,518,9a0 

Slate*  

IBO. 

liM. 

llN. 

IMD. 

Korth 

7,008,899 
8,848.848 
2,006,469 

9,788,988 
4.818,107 
8,486,816 

18,609,488 
6.480.946 
8,904,061 

19,198,418 
8,861,848 
8,958,8»« 

Booth 

BUves 

Whatever  causes  may  be  assigned  to  explain  the 
growing  disproportion  of  free  population  and 
fighting  men  of  the  two  sections,  it  is  evident  that 
the  slave  states  were  worse  fitted  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  period  for  a  forcible  struggle  with 
the  free  states,  and  that  the  sceptre  was  departing 
from  the  south.  —  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article 
to  touch  on  the  moral  aspect  of  slavery,  or  the 
absurd  Biblical  arguments  for  and  against  it:  the 
rigid  application  of  the  partut  leqmtw  centrmt 
role,  combined  with  the  material  interests  of  the 
cotton  monopoly,  will  absolutely  distinguish  ne- 
gro slavery  in  the  United  States  fh)m  every  system 
that  has  preceded  it.  We  may  summarize  the 
economical  evils  of  the  system,  in  those  pdnts 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  in  a  few  words.  It 
paralyzed  invention  and  commerce;  It  prevented 
manufactures  and  the  general  Introduction  of  rail- 
roads, steam  machinery,  or  improved  agricultural 
implements;  it  degraded  labor  by  white  as  well  as 
l^  black  men;  it  stunted  all  the  energies  of  the 
people,  and  deprived  them  of  those  physical  com- 
forts which  were  Regarded  elsewhere  as  almost 
necessaries;  it  dwarfed  the  military  ability  of  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  It  increased  the  mili- 
tary ambition  of  the  ruling  class,  and  kept  the  poor 
whites  so  ignorant  that  to  them  their  state  was  a 
universe,  its  will  sovereign,  and  its  power  irre- 
sistible. Every  year  increased  the  pile  of  explo- 
sives in  the  southern  territory,  and  yet  the  force 
of  events  compelled  slavery  to  grow  more  aggres- 
sive as  it  grew  really  weaker  for  war.  That  a 
people  so  situated,  with  no  resources  of  their 
own  and  with  little  power  to  draw  from  without, 
should  have  waged  the  final  war  as  they  did,  is  al- 
most enough  to  hide  in  the  glory  of  their  defeat  the 
evil  thing  that  went  down  with  them.  The  enor- 
mous strides  of  the  southern  states  from  1870  un- 
til 1880  show  what  the  same  people  can  do  under 
free  labor,  and  nearly  all  southern  writers  are 
agreed  that  the  south  was  the  greatest  gainer  by 
the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Prraldent  Haygood, 
of  Georgia,  in  a  thanksgiving  sermon  of  1880, 


says ;  "  For  one  Uliutrvtion,  take  the  h<»ie  life 
of  our  people.    There  to  ten  times  the  comfort 
there  was  twenty  years  ago.   Travel  thiongfa  your 
own  country — and  it  is  rather  below  tfaan  ainve 
the  average  —  by  any  public  or   private  nmL 
Compare  the  old  and  the  new  hoiisea.     IVMe 
built  recently  are  better  in  every  way  than  tlMW 
built  before  the  war.     I  do  not  speak  of  an  occs- 
sional  mansion  that  in  the  old  times  lifted  itsdf 
proudly  among  a  score  of  caUns,  bat  of  the  thoa- 
sands  of  decent  farm  houses  and  comely  cottages 
that  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  years.   I  know 
scores  whose  new  bams  are  better  than  thdr  old 
residences.     Our  people  have  better  fumitue. 
Oood  mattresses  have  largely  driven  out  the  old- 
time  feathers.    Cook  stoves,  sewing  marhinnt, 
with  all  such  comfort*  and  convwienoes,  may  be 
seen  in  a  dosen  homes  to-day  where  yon  could 
hardly  have  foimd  them  in  one  in  1810.    Lamps, 
that  make  reading  agreeable,  have  driven  out  the 
tallow  dip,  by  whoae  glimmering  no  ejres  could 
long  read  and  continue  to  see.   Better  taste  asserts 
itself:  the  new  house*  are  painted;  they  have  not 
only  glass,  but  blinds.    There  is  more  comfort  in- 
side.   There  are  luxuries  where  once  there  wer» 
not  convenienoes.    Carpeb  are  getting  to  be  com- 
mon among  the  middle  classes.    There  are  par- 
lor organs,  pianos  and  pictures  where  we  never 
saw  them  before.    And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  t 
long  chapter.    There  are  more  pec^le  at  work  in 
the  south  to-day  than  were  ever  at  work  before; 
and  they  are  raising  not  only  more  cotton,  but 
more  of  everything  else.    And  no  wonder,  for  tlie 
farming  of  to-day  ia  better  than  the  farmiog  of 
the  old  days,  first,  in  better  culture,  secoiid,  in 
the  ever-Increasing  tendency  to  break  up  the  great 
plantations  into  small  farms.    Our  present  system 
is  more  than  restoring  what  the  old  systen  de- 
stroyed."—II.  Ths  STunof  Iktbriiau.t.    The 
Louisiana  civil  code  (Art.  86)  thus  deflnes  a  shn:: 
"  One  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  whom 
he  belongs.    The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of 
his  person,  his  industry  and  his  labor;  he  can  do 
nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything 
but  what  must  belong  to  his  master."    This  com- 
prehensive definition  wili  show  the  status  of  the 
slave  and  the  right*  of  the  master  sufficiently  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  full  statement  of  the 
slave  laws  of  the  states.    For  these  the  resder  ii 
referred  to  the  authorities  cited  below.    As  iUt- 
ery  rested  on  custom,  its  regulation  was  uniformly 
by  statute,  the  constitution  usually  ignoring  it,  and 
leaving  it  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
Slavery  was  never  mentioned  in  the  state  consti- 
tutions of  Delaware,  Maryland  (until  1687),  Fir- 
ginia   (until   18S0),    North   Carolina  (except  a 
mere  mention  of  slaves  in  1886),  South  CaroliDs 
(except  a  qualification  of  neg^aes  for  membership 
in  the  legislature  in  1790),  or  Louisiana.    In  the 
new  states  slavery  was  legalized  by  that  proriaon 
of  their  constitutions  which  forbade  the  legisla- 
ture to  emancipate  slaves  without  consent  of  their 
owners,  or  to  prevent  immigrants  from  briagiag 
their  slsre*  into  the  state :  such  pioviaoas  wtn 
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fawrted  by  Kentucky  in  170S,  Georgi*  in  1796, 
MHoarippi  in  1817,  Alabama  in  1819,  Missouri 
in  iseo,  Tenneeaee  in  1884,  Arkangaa  in  1886, 
Maryland  in  1887,  Florida  in  1888,  Texas  in  1886 
and  184S,  and  Virginia  in  1860;  and  these  con- 
tinued  in  force  until  the  final  abolition  of  slavery. 
Trial  by  jury  for  crimes  above  the  grade  of  petit 
larceny  was  secured  to  the  slave  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  Kentucky  in  1799,  Mississippi  in  1817, 
Alabama  in  1819,  Missouri  in  1890,  and  Texas  in 
1845,  and  by  various  statutes  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Nortii  Carolina  and  Maryland,  but  was  denied  in 
any  case  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Louisiana. 
There  Were  also  provisions  in  most  of  the  states  for 
the  punislunent  of  the  willful  and  deliberate  mur- 
der of  a  slave.  The  tieneflt  of  both  these  provisions, 
however,  was  largely  nullified  by  the  universal 
rales  of  law  that  a  negro's  testimony  could  not  be 
received  against  a  white  man,  and  that  the  killing  of 
a  tlave  who«hould  resist  "  lawful  authority"  was 
Jostifiable  homicide.   As  slavery  grew  more  exten- 
rive  the  neoeasity  for  repressive  legislation  to  act 
upon  the  slaves  became  more  pressing,  and  the 
alave  codes  more  severe,  until  every  white  person 
felt  himself  to  be  a  part  of  a  military  force  guard- 
ing a  dangerous  array  of  prisoners.     Education 
of  slaves  was  strictly  forbidden,  though  this  pro- 
vision was  frequently  evaded  or  disobeyed  in  in- 
dividual cases.    The  pass  system  was  in  full  vigor 
everywhere,  and  even  the  younger  girls  of  the 
mister  race  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  a  strange  negro 
on  ttie  road,  examine  his  pass,  or  order  him  to  a 
particular  house  for  examination.   It  was  a  strange 
society,  always  on  the  alert,  always  with  its  hand 
on  the  sword,  and  cruel  and  evil  Uiings  were  done 
In  it    The  burning  of  negroes  as  a  punishment 
for  heinous  offenses  was  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
nor  was  it  t>y  any  means  the  most  shocking  of  the 
crimes  in  the  punishment  of  which  €korge  Mason's 
pit^hetic  words  of  1787  were  rigidly  fulfilled. 
Many  of  the  evils  had  a  reflex  influence  upon  the 
men  of  the  dominant  race;  but  the  women,  shielded 
from  personal  contact  with  most  of  the  evil,  and 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  heroic  virtues,  developed  an  unusual  force  of 
character,  to  which  much  of  the  stubborn  endur- 
ance of  the  war  was  due,  and  even  more  of  the 
sodden  rejuvenation  of  the  south  after  the  war. — 
Blade  OodM,  or  Rack  Lam$.    These  penal  laws  of 
the  slave  states  had  a  very  direct  iiifluence  upon 
the  legishtion  of  several  of  the  free  states,  par- 
ticularly of  those  to  which  there  had  been  a  large 
sonUiem  migration.    Ohio,  in  1808,  forbade  ne- 
groes to  settle  in  the  state  without  recording  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  freedom ;  in  1807  passed  an  act 
denying  to  negroes  the  privilege  of  testifying  in 
cases  in  which  a  white  man  was  interested  on 
either  side ;  and  followed  this  up  by  excluding 
them  from  the  public  schools,  and  requiring  them 
to  give  bcNids  for  their  good  behavior  while  resid- 
ingin  the  state.    In  1849  these  "black  laws  "  were 
repealed  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  dem- 
ocrats and  free-soUers.    (See  Ohio.)    The  legisla- 
tion of  QUnois  in  1819, 18S7  and  1868,  imitated 


that  of  Ohio,  and  in  1851  Indiana  inserted  similar 
.provisions  in  her  state  constitution,  which  the 
state  courts,  in  1886,  held  to  l)e  void,  as  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
provisions  were  adopted  by  Iowa  in  1851  by  statute, 
and  were  made  a  jmrt  of  the  state  constitution  of 
Oregon  in  1857.  Wherever  the  state  constitutions 
prescribed  conditions  of  admission  to  the  militia, 
as  in  Indiana  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818,  Iowa  in  1846, 
Michigan  in  1860,  Ohio  in  1851,  and  Kansas  in 
1859,  negroes  were  excluded;  and  in  the  states 
where  the  composition  of  the  militia  was  left  to 
the  legislature  the  exclusion  was  as  fully'attained 
by  statute.  As  a  geiieral  rule,  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  swept  away  as  rapidly  as  the  republican 
party  obtained  complete  control  of  each  state,  after 
1866.  — IiumreeUom.  No  slave  race  has  organ- 
ized so  few  iiusurrections  as  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to  the 
natural  cowardice  of  the  race,  for  its  members 
have  made  very  good  soldiers  when  well  organ- 
ised; nor  to  the  exceptional  gentleness  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  one  of  increasing  severity;  nor 
wholly  to  the  affection  of  the  negpxtes  for  their 
masters,  for  the  great  plantation  system,  under 
which  there  could  be  little  affection  on  either  side, 
had  been  fairly  established  in  1860,  and  yet  there 
was  no  insurrection  throughout  the  rebellion.  It 
is  encouraging  to  believe  that  the  race,  I)y  long 
contact  with  the  white  race,  has  imbibed  some- 
thing of  that  respect  for  law  which  has  always 
characterized  the  latter,  so  that  the  negroes,  how- 
ever enterprising  when  backed  by  the  forms  of 
law,  patiently  submitted  to  legal  servitude.  It  ia 
certain  that  revolt,  during  their  history  as  slaves, 
was  regularly  individual,  and  that  most  of  it  was 
only  revolt  by  legal  construction.  In  1710  a  negro 
insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  planned  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  was  balked  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  revealed  the  plot,  and  was  rewarded  by 
emancipation.  In  1740  a  local  insurrection  broke 
out  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  was  stamped  out  in- 
stantly by  the  militia.  In  Kew  York  a  negro  plot 
was  unearthed  in  February  and  March,  1741,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  intense  popular  excite- 
ment a  number  of  negroes  and  whites  were  hung, 
and  several  negroes  burned;  but  the  whole  story 
of  the  "conspiracy"  seems  now  of  the  flimsiest 
possible  constructitHi.  In  1820  Deimiark  Vesey, 
a  St.  Domingo  mulatto,  organized  a  negro  insur- 
rection in  Charleston.  It  was  revealed,  Vesey  and 
thirty-four  others  were  hung,  and  a  like  number 
were  sold  out  of  the  state.  In  August,  1831,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Southampton  county,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
led  by  Nat  Turner.  He  believed  ttiat  he  had  'been. 
instructed  by  Heaven,  tlu«e  years  liefore,  to  rebel, 
the  sign  hevag  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  February, 
1881 ;  but,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  task,  he  fell  sick,  and  did  not  begin  until 
August.  With  fifty  associates  he  then  began  a 
massacre  of  the  whites,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex.  The  insurrection  was  at  once  suppressed, 
and  Turner,  after  several  weeks'  concealment,  was 
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capttired  and  Executed  in  Noyember.  The  total 
loss  of  life  was  sixty-one  whites  and  over  a  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  Seminole  war  in  Florida  par- 
toolc  very  much  of  the  character  of  a  negro  insur- 
rection. While  Florida  was  under  Spanish  rule, 
very  many  fugitive  slaves  had  taken  refuge  there 
and  intermarried  with  the  Indians;  and  the  desire 
of  reclaiming  them  was  the  secret  of  many  of  the 
Indian  difiSculties  of  that  region.  In  1816  Amer- 
ican troops  blew  up  the  "  negro  fort "  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
fugitives.  On  the  annexation  of  Florida  (see  An- 
SBXAT16N8,  II.),  slave  hunting  increased  in  eager- 
ness, and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  into  the 
everglades.  In  1888  the  Seminoles  had  about  200 
slaves  of  their  own  and  1,300  fugitives.  One  of 
the  latter,  the  wife  of  Osceola,  was  seized  while 
trading  at  Fort  King,  and  her  enraged  husband 
at  once  began  open  war.  It  was  conducted  with 
inhuman  cruelty  on  both  sides,  the  most  promi- 
nent example  being  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade's 
command,  Dec.  28,  1885.  The  American  com- 
manders hardly  ever  made  any  secret  of  the  great 
object  of  the  war,  the  recapture  of  the  fugitives; 
and,  as  the  Seminoles  refused  to  make  any  treaty 
in  which  the  fugitives  were  not  included,  the  war 
was  long  and  expensive.  In  1846  a  treaty  was 
arranged  for  the  removal  of  both  Seminoles  and 
fugitives  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  the  claim- 
ants pursued  the  latter  with  every  form  of  legal 
attack,  secured  some  of  them,  and,  in  18S2,  ob- 
tained payment  from  congress  for  the  remainder. 
The  Harper's  Ferry  insurrection  (see  Browh, 
John)  closed  the  list  of  negro  revolts.  —  III.  The 

BTBTEU  EXTKRNA.I.LT ;    THE   SLAVK    TbASB.      1. 

Foreign  Stave  Tirade.  It  has  long  been  a  general 
belief  that  the  colonies,  before  the  revolution,  were 
anxious  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  crown's  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernors to  veto  any  such  laws  ;  and  the  Virginia 
declaration  of  June  20,  1776,  denounces  the  king 
for  "prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms 
among  us,  those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhu- 
man use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  per- 
mission to  exclude  by  lav."  The  case  is  complete 
enough  against  the  crown.  From  the  time  of 
Hawkins'  slaving  cruise  in  1662  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  an  active  partner  in  the  slave  trade. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  it  secured 
for  one  of  its  monopolies  the  slave  trade  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies ;  hi  1760  it  benefi- 
cently threw  open  the  trade  to  all  its  subjects; 
and  its  consistent  policy  is  well  stated  in  the 
official  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  in 
1776,  that  "the  colonies  must  not  be  allowed  to 
check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation."  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  clear 
the  skirts  of  the  colonies.  The  assertion  of  tlieir 
desire  to  suppress  the  trade  rests  on  tlie  passage  of 
a  great  number  of  acts  laying  duties  upon  it:  the 
titles  of  twenty-four  of  these  acts  in  Virginia  are 
given  in  Judge  Tucker's  Appendix  to  Blackstone. 
But  almost  invariably  these  acts  were  passed  for 
revenue  only,  and  the  Virginia  act  of  1762  notices 


in  its  pMafnble  (hat  the  duty  had  been  foond  "  no 
ways  burdensome  to  the  traders."  It  was  notnntfl 
the  opening  of  the  revolution  that  any  honot 
effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  trade,  excqit  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  bills  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  wero  passed  in  1713,  1714  and  1717,  and 
vetoed.  The  Massachusetts  general  court  pasted 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  March  7, 1774, 
and  another,  June  16  following;  but  both  were 
vetoed.  It  was  prohibited  further  by  Rhode 
Island  in  June,  1774;  by  Connecticut  in  October, 
1774;  and  by  the  non-importation  covenant  of  the 
continental  congress,  Oct.  24,  1774,  as  foUows: 
"  We  will  neither  import  nor  purcliase  any  slave 
imported  after  the  first  day  of  December  next, 
after  which  time  we  will  whoUy  disoontinne  the 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures  to  tboae  who  are 
concerned  in  it"  This  covenant,  ratified  by  the 
states,  north  and  south,  checked  the  trade  for  the 
time.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  congresi 
to  interfere  with  the  trade,  and  the  ratLfiGstion  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  in  1781  gave  the  states 
the  power  to  regulate  this  and  all  other  spedes  of 
commerce.  —  In  the  formation  of  the  constitDtioa 
the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  slave  trade 
offered  a  great  difficulty.  The  three  southern 
states  demanded  its  continuance,  alleging  that 
Virginia  and  Maryland  desired  to  inohibit  it  only 
to  secure  a  domestic  market  for  their  own  sorpluB 
slaves.  The  matter  was  compromised  (see  Coh- 
FROinsBs,  ni.)  by  allowing  congress  to  prohibit  it 
after  1808.  In  the  meanthne  the  act  of  March  2S, 
1794,  prohibited  the  carrying  of  slaves  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  one  foreign  country  to  another; 
the  act  of  May  10,  1800,  allowed  United  States 
war  vessels  to  seize  sliips  engaged  in  such  tnde; 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1808,  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  states  which  had  fortwl- 
den  the  slave  trade  by  law.  Virginia  had  done  so 
by  statute  in  1778  and  1786,  Georgia  by  constitu- 
tional provision  in  1798,  South  Carolina  by  ststate 
in  1787  (repealed  in  1808),  and  North  CaroUna  by 
statute  in  1798.  Finally,  congress,  by  act  of  Much 
2,  1807,  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  il- 
together  after  the  close  of  the  year;  the  ads  of 
April  20,  1818,  and  March  8,  1819,  authorized  the 
president  to  send  cruisers  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
stop  the  trade;  and  the  act  of  May  16, 1820,  de- 
clared the  foreign  slave  trade  to  be  piracy.  Itesa 
not,  however,  be  truly  said  that  the  slave  tnde 
was  abolished:  it  never  really  ceased  before  1865. 
The  census  of  1870  assigns  Africa  as  the  birth- 
place of  nearly  2,(M)0  negroes,  and  it  is  impossible 
even  to  estinute  the  number  illegally  imported 
from  1808  until  1865.  The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1807,  allowed  negroea  confiscated  under 
the  act  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  lepslatnre  of  the 
state  might  direct;  and  southern  legislttnies 
promptly  directed  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  ne- 
groes. This  absurd  section,  which  introduced 
slaves  into  the  south,  while  piuishing  the  im- 
porter, was  repealed  March  8, 1819,  and  the  con- 
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ftacated  negroes  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to 
Africa.   The  claim  of  British  naval  ofScers  on  the 
African  coast  to  visit  and  search  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag,  but  suspected  of  being  slavers,  was 
steadily  resisted  by  the  American  government,  and 
led  to  an  infinite  variety  of  diplomatic  difficulties 
and  correspondence,  which  the  reader  will  find 
detailed  in   William  Beach  Lawrence's  volume, 
dted  below.    It  was  finally  compromised  by  ar- 
ticles eight  and  nine  of  the  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty,  Aug.  9,  184S,  by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  maintain  independent  squadrons 
on  the  African  coast,  to  act  in  conjunction.    Dif- 
ficult as  this  made  the  slave  trade,  it  by  no  means 
suppressed  it;  and,  as  the  price  of  negroes  in  the 
south  rose  higher,  importations  increased,  and  so 
did  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  convictions  from 
soathem  juries.  The  most  notorious  case  was  that 
of  the  Gteor^a  yacht  Wanderer,  in  December, 
1858,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.    According  to 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  of  Kew  York  city,  86  vessels 
wete  fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  slave  trade 
during  eighteen  months  of  18S9-60,  the  names  of 
the  vessels  being  given;  and  another  newspaper 
of  the  same  city  estimated  the  cargoes  introduced 
by  these  Kew  York  vessels  alone  at  from  80,000  to 
fiO,000  negroes  annually.    Said  a  Oeorgia  delegate 
in  the  Charleston  convention  of  1860:  "  If  any  of 
you  northern  democrats  will  go  home  with  me  to 
my  plantation  I  will  show  you  some  darkies  that 
I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in  Delaware,  some  in 
Florida,  and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure  African, 
•the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.    I  represent  the 
African  slave  trade  interest  of  my  section."    In 
1858  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  evade  the 
law.    A  Charleston  vessel  applied  for  a  clearance 
to  the  African  coast  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
board  African  emigrants,  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  passenger  laws."    Howell  Cobb, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  refused  to  give  the  clear- 
iDoe. — As  we  approach  the  year  1860  we  find 
growing  apprehensions  of  the  reopening  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
congress  was  only  permitted  not  directed,  to  abol- 
ish the  trade  after  1806,  and  that  a  simple  repeal 
of  the  law  of  1807  would  have  made  it  as  legal  as 
any  other  branch  of  commerce.    The  inherent 
weakness  of  the  system  of  slavery,  which  grew 
weaker  as  it  widened,  imperatively  demanded  the 
repeal.    To  retain  political  power  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  the  custom  of  slavery  into  the  new 
territories  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  be  slave 
states.    For  this  the  domestic  supply  would  not 
sofflce ;  and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  in  his  farewell 
speech  to  his  constituents,  July  2,  18S9,  says  that 
his  object  is  "  to  bring  clearly  to  your  mind  the 
great  truth  that  without  an  increase  of  African 
slaves  fnnn  abroad,  you  may  not  expect  or  look 
for  many  more  slave  states."    The  repeal  of  the 
law  of  1807,  and  the  revival  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  were  advocated  by  the  southern  commercial 
convention  in  1858  and  1869,  by  De  Bow's  "  Re- 
view," and  by  a  great  and  growing  number  of 
leading  men  and  newspapers.    It  was  even  taking 


the  aspect  of  a  new  phase  of  a  distinct  southern 
political  creed,  an  effort  to  repeal  that  which  was 
a  standing  condemnation  of  slaveholding  and  slave- 
holders. Before  anything  definite  could  be  at- 
tempted, secession  intervened.  The  constitution 
of  the  confederate  states  forbade  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  and  "  required  "  congress  to  pass  such  laws 
as  should  effectually  prevent  the  same.  How  long 
this  prohibition  would  have  endured,  if  independ- 
ence had  been  achieved,  can  not  be  conjectured, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  slaveholding  government 
would  have  found  far  more  difficulty  in  enforcing 
such  a  prohibition  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  found.  —  2.  The  Dotnettie  Slave 
Trade.  Even  barring  secession  and  rebellion,  negro 
slavery  had  always  a  possible  danger  in  the  un- 
doubted power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
"between  the  states."  Should  this  power  ever 
find  a  majority  in  congress  ready  to  apply  it  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  sale  of  slaves  from  state  to 
state,  and  thus  to  coop  up  each  body  of  slaves  in 
its  own  territory,  the  system  would  be  injured  in 
a  vital  point.  For  this  reason  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act  of  1807  allowed  the  transfer  of  slaves  from 
point  to  point  along  the  coast  in  vessels  of  not 
more  than  forty  tons  burden.  After  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  American  coast- 
ing vessels  with  slaves  on  board  would  occasion- 
ally be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  British 
West  India  ports,  when  the  authorities  at  once 
liberated  the  slaves.  Diplomatic  complications 
followed,  of  course;  but  the  British  government 
steadily  refused  to  pay  for  the  slaves  liberated, 
except  in  cases  which  had  occurred  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  (See  Creolk 
Case,  and  the  authorities  there  cited  for  the  other 
cases.)  The  domestic  slave  trade  by  land  was 
never  interfered  with  until  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
except  by  the  unavoidable  operations  of  war  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Sum- 
ner in  1864  to  prohibit  it,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  act  of  180^ 
permitting  the  coastwise  slave  trade  was  added  as 
a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  became  law 
July  2, 1864.  —  IV.  The  Suffraob  Clause  and 
THE  "Slave  Power."  The  constitution  (see 
CoKFROMiSES,  I.)  gave  to  the  states  in  which  slav- 
ery existed  legal  representation  in  the  lower  house 
of  congress  for  three-fifths  of  their  slaves.  In  this 
provision  there  was  innate  an  influence  which  was 
as  potent  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem as  the  cotton  culture  was  upon  its  material 
aspect.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  south,  slave  owning 
was  not  at  all  general  in  that  section.  In  18S0  the 
white  population  of  the  south  w^  6,469,946,  and 
De  Bow,  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  a  pro- 
slavery  southerner,  gives  the  number  of  slave- 
holders as  only  847,626,  classified  as  follows:  hold- 
ers of  1  slave,  68,820;  2  to  6  slaves,  105,688;  6  to 
10  slaves,  80,766;  11  to  20  slaves,  64,695;  21  to  60 
slaves,  29,788;  61  to  100  slaves,  6,196;  101  to  200 
slaves,  1,479 ;  201  to  800  slaves,  187 ;  801  to  600 
slaves,  66;  601  to  1,000  slaves,  9;  over  1,000  slaves. 
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3.  But  even  thia  statement,  De  Bow  admits,  has 
an  element  of  deceptiveness,  for  most  of  the  small 
holders  were  not  slave  owners,  but  slave  hirers; 
and  he  estimates  the  actual  number  of  slave  own- 
ers at  186,551.  In  1850, 90  of  the  284  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  were  apportioned  to 
the  slaveholding  states.  If  we  omit  from  their 
population  three-fifths  of  the  number  of  their 
slaves  in  1860,  they  would  have  been  entitled  in 
round  numbers  to  but  70  representatives.  The 
other  20  members  represented  only  the  186,551 
slave  owners,  and  the  loosest  examination  of  the 
majorities  by  which  bills  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives during  the  anti-slavery  conflict  will 
show  that  the  introduction  of  these  20  votes  was 
usually  the  decisive  factor  down  to  1855.  This 
consequence  was  apparent  from  an  early  date. 
The  repeal  of  the  suffrage  clause  was  demanded 
in  1814  (see  Convention,  Habtfobd);  and  the 
demand  grew  still  stronger  after  1888,  and  never 
failed  to  excite  the  hottest  wrath  of  southern  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  the  occasion  which  roused  the  most 
intense  feeling  was  the  presentation  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  congress,  Dec.  21, 1848,  of  a 
formal  proposal  from  the  democratic  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  amend  the  constitution  by  repeal- 
ing the  three-fifths  clause.  In  congress  it  was  de- 
nounced unsparingly,  and  refused  the  privilege  of 
printing,  and  out  of  congress  the  fervor  of  denun- 
ciation was  unreportable.  —  But  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  three-fifths  clause  was  far  less  than  its 
indirect  influence.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  200,000  slave  owners  necessarily  included  in 
their  ranks  almost  all  the  governors,  judges,  legis- 
lators, and  leading  men  of  the  slave  states,  and 
their  senators  and  representatives  also,  since  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  slaves  was  the  first  step 
of  any  man  who  began  to  acquire  wealth ;  and 
that  all  these  men  were  united  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  protection  of  property,  which  was  supe- 
rior in  its  every-day  operation  to  almost  any  other 
claim.  Practically,  then,  the  200,000  slave  own- 
ers, recruited  from  time  to  time  by  new  accessions, 
formed  a  dominant  class ;  and  the  ninety  repre- 
sentatives and  thirty  senators  (in  1850)  not  only 
represented  them,  but  were  selected  from  their 
number.  Such  a  political  force  as  this  had  never 
before  appeared  in  American  politics:  the  utmost 
conceivable  evils  of  the  influence  of  corporations 
must  pale  their  fires  before  it;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  as  it  rose  gloomier  and  more  threatening  upon 
the  southern  sky,  the  instinctive  political  sense  of 
the  people  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ' '  slave  power. " 
In  the  nature  of  things  this  power  could  not  be 
conservative:  it  must  be  aggressive,  for  the  interest 
represented  by  it  demanded  extension  to  obtain 
profit;  and  yet,  as  it  grew  wider,  it  grew  weaker, 
and  needed  still  warmer  support.  The  general, 
double-acting  rule  was :  the  more  slaves,  the  more 
territory;  the  more  territory,  the  more  slaves.  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  for  the  men  who  made 
up  the  slave  power  to  resist  an  influence  so  con- 
stant, so  natural,  so  silent  and  so  powerful,  and 
the  vicious  twist  given  by  it  to  the  whole  southern 


policy  grew  stronger  yearly.    Ko  inflnenoe,  ecen 
that  of  honor,  could  resist  its  imdeimining  or  es- 
cape being  argued  away.    It  was  prpgiesiively 
successful  in  transplanting  the  custom  of  slaveiy 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  swinging  the  whole 
force  of  the  nation  upon  Mexico  fcs'  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  slave  teiritory,  and  in  violating  the 
condition  precedent  on  which  it  had  obtained  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state ;  and  it  was 
partially  prepared  in  1861  to  shock  the  ooosciencs 
of  civilization  by  reopening  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
to  whose  suppression  the  good  faith  of  the  nation 
was  pledged.    But,  before  this  last  effort  could 
be  made,  its  time  had  coma    The  internal  defects 
of  the  combined  cotton-slave  system  could  not  re- 
main stationary.    Nothing  is  more  certain  thin 
that,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  number  of  slave  own- 
ers was  diminishing,  particularly  in  the  gnlf  states, 
the  plantations  were  growing  larger,  the  cotton 
culture  was  becoming  less  and  less  patriaichal 
and  more  and  more  of  a  business,  and  the  slave 
power  itself  was  growing  more  compact,  grssping 
and  reckless.    It  might  have  been  that,  without 
secession,  this  concentrating  process  woukl  have 
gone  on  until  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the 
south  would  have  united  against  it;  but  that  pos- 
sibility was  never  tried.    In  1860  the  rising  anti- 
slavery  tide  of  the  north  and  west  came  into  flat 
collision  with  the  rising  tide  of  the  slave  power, 
and  equilibrium  was  at  last  resUxed  by  violenceL 
—  It  was  not  alone  the  inherent  grasping  nature 
of  the  slave  power  which  affronted  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  and  helped  to  bring  about  the  final 
catastrophe.    It  is  no  reflection  upon  southera 
legislators  of  the  present  to  say  that  the  slave- 
holding  member  of  congress  until  1861  wis  in 
general   an   exceedingly  unpleasant  penouage. 
His  faults  of  thought,  feeling,  expression  and 
manner,  were  long  ago  explained  by  Jefleison. 
"  If  a  parent  had  no  other  motive,  either  in  hia 
own  philanthropy  or  in  his  self-love,  for  restnin- 
ing  the  intemperance  of  passion  toward  his  slave, 
it  should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child 
is  present.    But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient  The 
parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lin- 
eaments of  T^rath,  puts  on  the  same  ain  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to  bis 
worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated  and 
daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  can  not  but  be  stamped 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities."    However  unjust 
it  may  be  in  theory  to  wage  a  political  cruade 
against  bad  manners,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  the  political  union  of  the  free  states  in 
1860  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  "  odious 
peculiarities "  of  slaveholding  members  of  cod- 
g^ress  in  debate.    Their  boisterous  violence,  their 
willingness  to  take  liberties  of   language,  coo- 
trasted  with  their  unwillingness  to  allow  the  same 
liberty  to  opponents,  their  disposition  to  supple- 
ment discussion  with  actual  violence  or  threats  of 
it,  the  indescribable  and  merciless  assumption  of 
an  acknowledged  superiority,  made  the  debates  of 
1850-60  a  shameful  record,  and  are  still  remem- 
bered by  their  old  opponents,  with  a  certain  soie- 
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new,  aa  "  plantation  manners."  It  was  bad  enough 
that  a  senator  shoiild  be  clubbed  into  unconscious- 
ness for  wbrds  spoken  in  debate  (see  Bbooks,  P. 
S.)-,  it  was,  If  anytliing,  worse  tbat  his  first  speecli 
on  his  return  to  the  senate  should  be  answered  by 
a  South  Carolina  senator  with  the  remark  that 
"we  ai«  not  inclined  again  to  send  forth  the  re- 
cipient of  punishment  howling  through  the  world, 
yelping  fresh  cries  of  slander  and  malice. "  South- 
ern writers  will  never  fully  understand  the  elec- 
tion of  1860  until  they  come  to  study,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  training,  the  debates  which  preceded 
it.  —  A  power  so  situated,  in  a  constantly  weak- 
ening minority  in  the  nation,  and  yet  supreme 
in  influence  in   its  own  states,  was  necessari- 
ly particularist  in  theory.    Where  it  ruled,  the 
forefathers  had  said  state  sovereignty  and  meant 
state  rights,  while  their   descendants  said  state 
rights  and  meant  state  sovereignty.   (See  that  title.) 
And  the  development  of  the  great  cotton  interest 
made  state  sovereignty  even  worse  than  it  was  by 
nature:  instead  of  the  jarring  and  comparatively 
innocuous  demands  of  state  sovereignty,  it  banded 
together  a  number  of  states  by  a  common  con- 
trolling interest,  and  evoked  the  deadly  peril  of 
sectional  sovereignty.    (See  NuiiiiiFiOATioN,  Se- 
cession.)   State  rights  could  never  have  caused 
a  blow;  even  state  sovereignty  would  have  died  a 
harmless  and  natural  death;  but  slavery  and  sec- 
tional state  sovereignty  each  so  acted  and  reacted 
upon  the  evil  points  of  the  other  that  the  com- 
bined tumor  was  at  last  beyond  reach  of  anything 
hut  the  knife.     But,  during  its  existence,  slavery 
never  hesitated  upon  occasion  to  drop  state  sov- 
ereignty for  the  time,  and  use  the  nation  and  the 
national  idea  as  political  forces  for  its  advance- 
ment; and  yet  it  never  did  bo,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  without  injuring 
itself.    In  its  infancy  it  acquired  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  (see  Annxxatioks,  I.)  by 
a  process  which  was  only  defensible  on  the  ground 
that  the  powers  of  the  government  were  given  by 
a  nation,  and  not  by  sovereign  states;  and  out  of 
this  territory  grew  its  subsequent  difficulties.   (See 
CoHFRoiOBBS,  IV.;  EIabsab  Nkbraska  BiLu)  It 
flung  the  nation  upon  Mexico,  and  the  disputes 
over  the  territory  thus  acquired  flist  put  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  into  political  shape.    It  forced 
the  passage  of  a  fugitive  slave  act  fatally  adverse 
to  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state  (see 
CoxFBOiofiBS,  v.;  FuQinvK  Slave  Laws),  an 
act  whose  operation  made  its  moving  power  the 
object  not  only  of  dread  but  of  abhorrence  in  the 
free  states.    Finally,  by  transferring  theoretical 
state  sovereignty  into  practical  secession,  it  com- 
pelled such  an   extensive  showing  of   national 
power  that  the  effects  will  be  felt  for  generations 
to  come.  — V.  Slatbrt  nr  TERRixoRtES  asd 
TUtM  Statbs.    It  is  certain  that  slavery  in  the 
original  states  was  founded  on  custom  only,  and 
the  same  foundation,  if  any,  must  be  found  for 
slavery  in  territories  and  new  states.    The  modem 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for  example, 


were  never  colonies  or  territories  of  their  parent 
states  :  they  ^ftrere  integral  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  custom  of  slavery  was 
established  at  Nashville  or  Harrodsburgh  on  juat 
the  same  basis  as  at  Beaufort  or  Richmond. 
When  their  separation  from  the  parent  states 
took  place,  the  custom  of  slavery  remained,  and 
they  entered  the  Union  as  slave  states.  Granting 
that  no  opposition  to  slavery  was  felt  by  the  na- 
tion at  large,  the  same  process  might  have  been 
repeated  anywhere,  and  custom,  imopposed,  might 
have  made  any  territory  slave  soil,  and  brought 
it  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  admit  fully  the  dogma,  so  popular 
and  useful  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  that  the 
national  territory  was  free  soil  without  any  statu- 
tory enactment.  It  might  be  free,  and  it  might 
be  slave,  according  to  custom.  In  the  cases  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
the  cessions  of  their  territory  were  accepted  by 
the  United  States  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  under  a  pledge  not 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  custom  of  slavery. 
The  rights  of  all  these  states  to  the  territory  which 
they  professed  to  cede,  like  the  rights  of  New 
York,  Coimecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  the 
northwestern  territory,  were  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful (see  Tbkritobibs,  L);  nevertheless,  the  pledge 
was  honorably  fulfilled.  —  The  slaveholding  states 
always  denied  that  any  act  of  congress  could  pro- 
hibit the  custom  of  slavery  in  a  territory.  But 
this  is  as  impossible  of  acceptance  as  the  free  soil 
dogma  above  stated.  The  territories  were  cer- 
tainly not  without  law.  Their  inhabitants  were 
not  the  law-making  power,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  no  distinction  between  territories  and 
states.  On  any  other  subject  than  slavery,  no 
one,  in  court  or  congress,  denied  that  congress 
was  the  law-maker  for  the  territories.  But  slav- 
ery was  only  a  custom;  and,  while  no  one  denies 
that  a  custom  is  valid  until  abrogated  by  statute, 
this  has  been  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  that  any  custom  is  above  and 
beyond  abrogation  by  statute.  So  evident  was 
this  in  1787  that  the  ordinance  of  that  year  (see 
Obdikancb  of  1787)  abolished  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  Uie  Ohio,  in  whose  case  no  re- 
straining pledge  had  been  given.  The  articles  of 
confederation,  which  were  then  in  force,  gave 
congress  no  power  to  so  prohibit  slavery,  or,  in- 
deed, to  hold  or  govern  territory  at  alL  The 
whole  act  was  so  obviously  a  consequence  of  the 
national  power  to  hold  and  govern  its  own  terri- 
tory, and  was  so  plain  a  parallel  to  the  proposal 
to  similarly  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Mexican  annex- 
ations (see  Wa.MOT  Psoviso),  that  southern  writ- 
ers have  endeavored  to  avoid  it  in  two  ways:  1. 
They  assert  that  the  ordinance  was  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  several  states,  a  pew 
article  of  confederation,  so  to  speak.  This  is  im- 
possible. The  state  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  indeed  unanimous,  but  this  fact  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  matter,  for  the  ordinance  of  1784,  which 
covered  much  the  same  ground  (excepting  the 
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prohibition  of  slavery),  .was  not  adopted  by  unan- 
imous vote,  South  Carolina  voting  iit  the  negative, 
and  yet  its  validity  was  never  impeached  on  that 
account.  Further,  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  to  be  amended  by  state  legislatures  only : 
however  we  may  admit  the  power  of  a  national 
convention  to  override  them,  we  can  hardly  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  congress  itself  to  amend 
them.  2.  Judge  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion, holds  that  the  ordinance  of  1787'"had  be- 
come inoperative  and  a  nullity  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution."  If  this  was  so,  and  if  it 
was  true,  as  the  same  decision  holds,  that  the 
power  of  congress  to  "  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  "  for  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  territory  then 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  territory  subsequently  acquired,  the 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  was  in  a  large  degree 
unconstitutional.  It  was  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  clause  of  the  constitution:  but  this  only  al- 
lowed the  reclamation  of  slaves  from  one  itaU  to 
another  state.  (See  FnomvE  Slave  Laws.) 
During  the  territorial  existence  of  the  northwest 
the  ground  was  covered  by  this  proviso  to  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of  1787: 
"provided  always  that  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
clfdmed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid."  If  the  power  to  make  " rules  and 
regulations"  for  the  territories  only  applied  to  the 
territory  owned  in  1789,  and  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause  in 
the  superseded  ordinance  of  1787,  it  follows  that 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1798  exhausted  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  congress  to  provide  for  the 
reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  to  a  territory.  All 
the  trans-Mississippi  territory  was  subsequently 
acquired;  and,  if  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  cor- 
rect, the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  was  uncon- 
stitutional in  providing  for  the  reclamation  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  from  it.  The  consequence  must  have 
been  that  the  trans-Mississippi  territories,  whether 
slavery  were  allowed  or  prohibited  in  them,  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  Alsatia,  a  safe  refuge  for  fugi- 
tive slaves;  and  slavery  would  have  been  at  a  great- 
er disadvantage  than  under  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
— ^The  custom  of  slavery  was  already  in  existence 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  at  the  time  of  their  an- 
nexation, but  the  responsibility  for  its  enlargement 
is  directly  upon  congress.  The  act  of  March  26, 
1804,  provided  that  no  slaves  should  be  introduced 
into  the  territory,  eee^t  "by  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  removing  into  said  territory  for  actual 
settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal 
bonaflde  owner  of  such  slave  or  slaves  ";  and  the 
act  of  March  80,  1822,  while  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  without  the  United  States, 
by  implication  allowed  the  domestic  slave  trade. 
Both  acts  confirmed  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the 
territories,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  acts;  and 
as  the  territorial  laws  recognized  slavery,  it  con- 


tinued in  force,  and  Louisiana  and  Fl(»Ma  entered 
the  Union  as  slave  states.    Upon  the  admisskw  of 
Louisiana  as  a  state,  the  continuance  of  the  cus- 
tom of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  purchase  wis 
prtu;tica11y  provided  for  by  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  June  4,  1812,  continuing  the  terri- 
torial laws  of  Louisiana  in  the  new  territory  of 
Missouri.      Again,   when  the   new  territory  of 
"  Arkansaw  "  was  created  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1819,  a  similar  provision  continued  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory the  laws  of  Missouri,  which  recognized  slav- 
ery.   Th»  consequences  of  this  long  ioeAa,  this 
omission  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  custom  of 
slavery,  which  had  been  recognized  by  French, 
Spanish  and  territorial  law,  had  now  become  ap- 
parent in  the  application  of  Missouri  foradmisaon 
as  a  slave  state,  and  the  tardy  attempt  in  oongresi 
to  attack  the  evil  nused  a  political  storm.    On  the 
one  hand,  since  the  new  state  had  not  the  ability 
to  compel  a  recognition  of  its  existence,  its  recog- 
nition was  clearly  a  matter  of  favor,  on  which 
congress  could  impose  such  conditions  as  ttahooid 
consider  needful.    On  the  other,  it  was  hardly  jost 
that  congress  should  permit  the  existence  of  even 
an  evil  custom  during  its  own  responaibihty  for 
government,  and  only  undertake  to  abolish  it  at 
Uie  instant  of  giving  the  state  professed  self-gov- 
ernment.   The  settlement  of  the  case  is  elsewhere 
given  (see  Cohfbomibes,  IY.);  it  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  LonisiaBa 
purchase,  above  86°  80'  north  latitude,  and  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.    As  thero 
was  no  abolition  of  the  custom  of  alaveiy  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas,  we  must  consider  the  cus- 
tom left  still  in  existence  there.    On  the  applica- 
tion of  Arkansas  for  admission  aa  a  slave  state  in 
1836,  there  were  some  symptoms  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Missouri  struggle ;  but  John  Qnincy  Adams 
and  other  anti-slavery  men  agreed  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  was  fairly  nominated  in  the  Uis- 
souri  bond,  and  the  state  waa  admitted.    At  the 
same  session  an  increase  in  the  area  of  Missoori 
(see  that  state)  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
slave  soil  of  the  United  States.    Here  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  stopped,  with  the  exertion  of  the 
admission  of  Florida  and  Texas  as  slave  states  in 
1846.   (SeeAimEXATiOKB,III.)  Theareaof Texas 
bad  been  free  soil  under  the  decree  of  Guorero, 
the  Mexican  dictator,  in  1829,  afterward  ratified 
by  the  Mexican  congress ;  and  slavery  is  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  constitution  of  the  Mexican  state 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  in  the  provisional  Texas 
constitutions  of  1838  and  1886.    But  American  eet- 
tlers  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them,  and  fairiy 
introduced  the  custom  of  slavery;  and  the  consti- 
tution of  1836  formally  declared  all  persons  of 
color  slaves  for  life,  if  they  had  been  in  that  con- 
dition before  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  were 
then  held  in  bondage.    This,  though  the  state  was 
not  in  the  Union  as  yet,  was  the  only  instance  of 
the  professed  establishment  of  slavery  by  the  or 
ganic  law  of  an  American  state,  unless  we  are  to 
take  the  Massachusetts  code  of  1641  as  the  fint 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  clearly  expressed  in  a 
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aection  of  the  Kentucky  constitution  of  1850,  as 
follows :  "  Tlie  right  of  property  is  before  and 
higher  than  any  constitutiona]  sanction;  and  the 
rii^t  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its 
increaae  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right 
of  the  owner  of  any  property  whatever."  It  was 
no  more  necessary,  tiien,  to  declare  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  property  in  the  case  of  slaves  than 
in  the  case  of  horses;  in  both  cases  the  legisla- 
ture was  to  accept  and  defend  the  right  without 
question.  A  dave  state  was  regularly  declared 
such,  at  its  admission,  only  by  the  provision  for- 
bidding the  legislature  to  emancipate  slaves  with- 
out consent  of  owners,  or  to  forbid  the  domestic 
slave  trade.  —  As  slavery  reached  the  limits  of  its 
state  extension  in  184S,  it  only  remains  necessary 
to  recur  to  its  attacks  upon  the  territories.  Here 
the  customary  basis  of  slavery  makes  manifest  the 
weakness  of  the  claims  for  its  extension  after 
1845.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  a  recognized  and  unopposed  territorial  custom 
in  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Arkansas :  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  admit,  as  pro-slavery  advocates 
required,  that  the  custom  could  not  be  abolished 
by  statute,  or  prohibited  where  it  did  not  exist. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  the  compromise  of 
1850  (see  CoicFiiomBEB,  V.)  gave  the  slave  states 
all  they  then  asked.  It  refrained  from  prohibit- 
ing the  custom,  and  gave  the  territorial  legislature 
a  general  right  of  legislation,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  veto  power  of  congress.  But  this  last  was 
now  a  meaningless  form :  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  an  act  by  congress  and  the 
president,  annulling  a  territorial  law  recognizing 
slavery.  Congress  practically  gave  loose  reins  to 
the  territorial  legislatures,  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  New  Mexico  (then  including  Arizona) 
passed  an  act  in  1851  recognizing  peonage,  or  white 
slavery,  and  another  in  1859  recognizing  negro 
slavery;  and  Utah  (then  including  Nevada)  passed 
an  act  in  1852  maintaining  the  right  of  slavehold- 
ing  immlgtants  to  the  services  of  their  slaves. 
None  of  these  acts  was  annulled  until  1862.  (See 
WiLXOT  Protibo.)  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
(see  that  title)  in  1854  went  a  step  further.  It 
took  off  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  1820,  and  al- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  custom  into  all  the 
territories.  It  is  at  least  doubtful,  leaving  out  the 
good  faith  of  the  repeal,  whether  a  custom  could 
properly  be  introduced  in  that  way;  but  the  cli- 
max of  doubtfulness  was  reached  when  the  Kan- 
sas struggle  showed  that  the  custom  had  no  chance 
of  practical  introduction  in  that  territory.  The 
pro-slavery  claim  (see  Dred  Scott  Case;  Demo- 
CRATio  Pabty,  v.;  Comprohibks,  VI.)  was  then 
advanced  that  both  congress  and  the  territorial 
l^islatures  were  bound  to  defend  slavery  in  the 
territories.  If  negro  slavery  was  based  on  cus- 
tom, and  not  on  organic  law,  this  claim  was  cer- 
tainly a  novelty  in  Jurisprudence.  "We  can  easily 
undetBtand  the  recognition  or  the  prohibition  of 
a  custom  by  statute,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
custom  by  statute  is  beyond  conception.  Yet  this 
is  the  sum  of  the  southern  demand,  when  divested 
186  VOL.  m.— 47 


of  vcrlria^  and  reduced  to  its  real  essence;  and 
secession  was  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  demand. 
—  For  the  political  influence  of  slavery,  see  Dsai - 
ocKATic  Partt,  Whio  Party,  Ahsrican  Party, 
RsFUBLicAN  Party.  For  the  extinction  of  the 
system,  see  Abolition,  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. —  See,  in  general,  Williams'  Eiitory  of 
tfi6  Negro  Baee;  Wilson's  JSave  Power  in  Amer- 
ica; Hildreth's  United  States;  von  Hoist's  United 
State*;  Kapp's  Oetchiehte  der  SlUaverei;  1  Draper's 
Eittory  of  the  OivU  War;  Jay's  lti»eeUaneou* 
WHtingt  on  BUmtfry;  Cobb's  Hi^rieai  Sketch  of 
Slacery;  Ooodell's  Slatery  and  Anti-Slavery;  Nott's 
Slavery  and  the  Samedy ;  Weston's  Progreu  of 
Slavery;  and,  on  behalf  of  slavery.  The  Pro-Slao- 
ery  Argument,  including  Hammond's  Letters  on 
Slavery,  and  Dew's  Bevieto  vf  the  Virginia  Debate 
of  1882;  Adams'  South  Side  View  of  Slavery;  Fitz- 
hugh's  SooidUtgy  for  the  South;  and  Sawyer's 
Smithem  Institutions.  —  (I.)  8  j^ncrof t's  United 
Slates,  416;  Hildreth's  Despotism  in  America; 
Hurd's  La%o  qf  Freedom  and  Bondage;  H.  Sher- 
man's Slanery  in  the  United  States;  Stroud's  Laios 
of  Slavery;  Ooodell's  .^mertean  Slave  Code;  Poore's 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  authorities  under 
the  states  named,  partictilarly  Moore's  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts;  Ambler's  {Chancery)  Reports,  76; 
11  Bate  Triais,  840,  and  Loflt's  (JT.  B.)  Beports,  1 
(Sommersett  case) ;  Livermore's  Sisttmcal  Besearch 
on  Negroes;  6  Elliot's  Debates,  892;  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia  (edit.  1800),  164;  1  Bishop's 
History  of  American  Manvfactures,  855,  897 ; 
Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  American  Commerce, 
110;  Cotton  is  King  (1865);  Kettell's  Southern 
Wealth  and  Northern  Profits;  Turner's  History  of 
Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Oin(lS5T);  Donnell's  iStfory 
of  Cotton  (1872);  8  von  Hoist's  United  States,  568; 
5  Sumner's  Works,  1,  or  Lester's  Life  of  Sumner, 
811;  Helper's /n>p«7u2in^  Crisis;  Olmsted's  Cotton 
Kingdom;  Census  Beports,  1860-70;  King's  The 
Great  South  (1875) ;  Haygood's  The  New  South 
(1880).— (11.)  The  general  authorities;  the  first 
seven  authorities  under  preceding  section;  Hors- 
manden's  New  York  Negro  Plot  of  1741 ;  Attantie 
Monthly,  June,  1861  (Vesey),  August,  1861  (Turn- 
er) ;  Giddings*  Exiles  of  Florida.  —  (III.)  Clark- 
son's  History  of  the  Slave  Trade,  52;  Copley's  His- 
tory of  Slavery,  113;  Andrews'  Slavery  and  the  Do- 
mestic Slave  Trade;  Carey's  T?ie  Slave  Trade,  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign;  1  Draper's  History  of  the  Civil 
War,  418;  Foote's  Africa  and  the  American  Flag; 
Continental  Monthly,  January,  1862  (Slave  Trade 
in  New  York);  2  Tucker's  Blackstone,  Appendix, 
49;  1  Journals  of  Congress,  24;  1  Slat,  at  Large,  847 
(act  of  March  22,  1794);  2  Stat,  at  Large,  70,  206, 
426  (acts  of  May  10,  1800,  Feb.  26,  1808,  and 
March  2,  1807);  Quincy's  Life  of  Quincy,  IOC;  3 
Slat,  at  Large,  450,  588, 600  (acts  of  April  20, 1818, 
March  3,  1819,  and  May  15,  1820) ;  W.  B.  Law- 
rence's Visitation  and  Search;  Cleveland's  A.  H. 
Stephens  in  PubUe  and  Pritate,  647;  Sprott's  For- 
eign Slave  TVade. — (LY.)  The  general  authorities; 
Caimes'  The  Stave  Power;  2  Olmstead's  Cotton 
Kingdom,  192;  Census  Beport,  1850.  —(V.)  1  Stat. 
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at  Large,106,  and  2  ib.,  70,  286  (cessions  by  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia);  4  JourndU  of  Congresg,  880 
(ordinance  of  1784);  authorities  under  Obdinance 
OP  1787;  Fisher's  Law  of  the  Territories;  2  Ben- 
ton's Debatt*  of  Congrea,  221,  and  16  ib.  (index  un- 
der Slariery);  for  the  acts  in  regard  to  the  states 
and  territories,  see  authorities  under  their  names. 
Albxakder  JoimBTGN. 

SMITH,  Adam.  The  name  of  Adam  Smith 
is  the  greatest  in  political  economy.  He  has  had 
the  singular  fortune  to  stamp  his  impress  inef- 
f  aceably  on  the  intellectual  world  as  well  as  on  the 
world  of  facts.  Adam  Smith  is  not  only  the  ac- 
knowledged founder  of  economic  science,  but  the 
authority  appealed  to,  and  who  inspired  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  and  Huskisson,  those  dauntless  ministers 
of  his  ideas.  His  life,  wholly  devoted  to  study 
and  thought,  passed  away  modestly  and  peace- 
fully. The  information  we  possess  regarding 
him  is  small.  We  shall  endeavor  more  especially, 
within  the  limited  space  allowed  us,  to  bring  into 
relief  the  facts  calculated  to  make  known  the 
character  of  the  man  and  to  explain  the  works  of 
the  thinker.  —  The  little  village  of  Kirkaldy,  in 
Fifeshire,  in  Scotland,  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  who  was  bom  there, 
on  June  6,  1728.  His  father,  who  was  comptrol- 
ler of  the  customs,  had  died  several  months  be- 
fore Adam  Smith  was  bom.  His  mother  watched 
over  his  childhood,  and  she  more  than  once  had 
cause  to  fear  for  his  life;  for  his  constitution  was 
frail  and  sickly.  When  he  was  only  three  years 
old,  be  was  playing  before  his  uncle's  house,  when 
a  band  of  gypsies  passing  by  kidnaped  him.  The 
alarm  was  given;  his  uncle  gathered  his  friends 
together,  overtook  the  kidnapers  in  a  neighbor- 
ing wood,  and  rescued  his  nephew.  —  From  the 
school  in  Kirkaldy,  in  which  he  received  his  early 
education,  Adam  Smith  went,  in  1737,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  there  attended  the  lect- 
ures on  moral  philosophy  of  the  illustrious  head 
of  the  Scotch  school,  Hutcheson,  whose  teaching 
made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith.  He  appreciated  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical worth  of  it,  and  all  his  writings  show  that  he 
adopted  its  exalted  spiritualism,  its  solid  common 
sense  and  its  strong  morality.  He  always  retained 
a  filial  feeling  for  Hutcheson,  and  never  spoke  of 
him  but  with  the  expression  of  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration and  the  deepest  gratitude.  —  Intended 
by  his  family  for  the  church,  Adam  Sntith  was 
admitted  to  Baliol  college,  at  Oxford.  The  fu- 
ture philosopher  at  first  applied  himself,  with 
marked  preference,  to  tlie  study  of  mathematics 
and  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  knew  not  only 
the  theory  of  these  sciences,  but  had  devoted 
much  time  to  their  history.  These  successive  en- 
deavors of  the  human  intellect  in  the  search  of 
truth  had  a  charm  which  delighted  his  investi- 
gating mind.  From  the  sciences  he  passed  to  lit- 
erature, and,  after  a  stay  of  seven  years,  he  read 
with  equal  facility  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Italian  poets.    He  frequently  exercised  himself  in 


translating  from  the  French,  with  a  view  to  lii» 
improvement  in  the  art  of  writing.    He  regarded 
this  exercise  as  eminently  calculated  to  perfect 
one's  style.  —  After  completing  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, he  returned  to  Kirkaldy.    Determined  to 
give  up  the  ministry,  he  decided  to  live  with  bisi 
mother,  in  the  peace  which  she  alone  could  brin^ 
him,  and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  uncertain 
hope  of  obtaining  one  of  those  modest  offices  to 
which  literary  talent  then  led  in  Scotland.    Id 
1748  he  began  to  put  his  projects  into  execution, 
by  opening  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  came  to  es- 
tablish himself,  a  public  course  of  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres.  liiese  lectures  attracted  a  laige  num- 
ber of  hearers,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  him  sub- 
stantial fame;  for  in  1751  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  following  year  to  that  of  moral  philosophy, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Craifrie,  the 
successor  of  Hutcheson.    He  filled  this  chair  for 
thirteen  years,  and  always  looked  upon  this  period 
of  his  life  as  the  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men  as 
well  as  the  happiest  to  himself.    The  brilliancy  of 
his  reputation  gathered  around  him  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents eager  to  hear  him.   The  subjects  of  his  course 
became  the  fashionable  study ;  and  his  opimons 
the  principal  object  of  the  discussions  which  eo- 
tertained  literary  societies.    Certain  inflections  of 
the  professor's  voice  even,  and  certain  favorite 
expressions  of  his,  became  matters  of  imitatioo. 
The  talents  of  Mr.  Smith,  said  one  of  his  hearers, 
appeared  nowhere  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  professor.    In  deliveriog 
his  lectures  he  relied  almost  entirely  upon  bis 
readiness  in  extemporizing.    His  style,  though 
lacking,  it  ia  true,  in  grace,  was  clear,  and  free 
from  affectation ,  and  as  he  was  seen  to  be  interested 
in  his  subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  bear- 
ers.   Each  discourse  consisted  commonly  in  dis- 
tinct propositions,  which  he  made  it  his  study 
successively  to  prove  and  explain.     These  propo- 
sitions, stated  in  general  terms,  had  often,  from 
the  very  extent  of  their  subject,  an  appearance  of 
paradox.    In  his  endeavors  to  develop  them,  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  him  at  first  appear  as  if 
embarrassed  and  not  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject,  and  even  speaking  with  a  kind  of  hesita- 
tion.   But  as  he  went  on,  the  subject  seemed  to 
grow  before  him;  his  manner  became  warm  and 
animated,  and  his  expressions  easy  and  flowing. 
In  delicate  points  susceptible  of  controversy,  you 
would  have  recognized  without  difficulty  that  he 
secretly  entertained  the  thought  of  some  opposi' 
tion  to  his  opinions,  and  that  he  consequently  felt 
obliged  to  maintain  them  with  the  greater  energy 
and  vehemence.    The  abundance  and  the  variety 
of  his  explanations  and  illustrations  threw  light 
upon  his  subject,  as  he  handled  it.  — He  divided 
his  course  into  four  parts;  the  first  three  included 
natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  moral  principles  which  relate  to  jus- 
tice.   In  the  first  part  of  his  course  he  examined 
the  various  political  regulations  which  are  not 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  Justice,  but  upon 
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that  of  expediency,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  increase  the  wealth,  power  and  prosperity  of 
the  slate.  From  this  point  of  view  he  considered 
the  political  institutions  relating  to  commerce,  to 
fiaance,  and  to  ecclesiastical  and  military  estab- 
lishments. What  he  taught  upon  these  various 
subjects  forms  the  substance  of  the  work  since 
published  under  the  title  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 
This  exact  evidence  proves,  that,  since  1753,  al- 
though this  part  of  his  course  was  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  economic  legislation,  Adam  Smith 
had  formed  an  opinion  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  wherein  the  opinions  of  the  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  differed  from  those  of  the 
authorof  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  since  nothing 
remains  to  us  of  his  teaching  but  this  indication 
of  one  of  his  disciples.  However,  Adam  Smith 
only  followed  the  example  of  his  master  whom  he 
reverenced,  in  introducing  the  consideration  of 
economical  order  into  his  course  of  moral  philos- 
ophy, and  it  is  perhaps  to  the  single  chapter  of  the 
"Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy"  of  Hutcheson, 
in  which  he  treats  of  value,  of  exchange,  etc., 
that  we  owe  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  —  From 
this  period  also  his  friendship  with  Hume,  who 
had  just  published  the  second  part  of  bis  "  Es- 
says" (1752),  dates.  In  the  nine  discourses  on, 
political  economy  contained  in  this  work,  Hume, 
in  attacking  the  erroneous  theories  of  the  mercan- 
tile system  and  of  protective  duties,  determined 
the  true  principles  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  the 
profit  of  capital,  and  the  solidarity  of  interests. 
This  friendship,  precious  to  both  of  them,  kept 
up  by  their  daily  relations,  to  which  Adam  Smith 
brought  profound  convictions  and  an  ardent  love 
«f  humanity,  and  his  friend  a  cold  and  jesting 
skepticism,  which  took  away  nothing  from  the 
siiicerity  of  his  aflEection,  this  friendship,  which 
is  a  eulogy  for  both  of  them  in  this  age  of  irrita- 
ble vanity  and  literary  jealousies,  lasted  until  the 
end  of  Hume's  life,  and  it  Is  permissible  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  authorof  the  "Essays"  exercised 
an  influence  over  his  friend  favorable  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  thoughts  toward  political  economy. 
This  we  know  certainly,  that  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Edinburgh,  then  a  very  commercial 
town,  shared  Smith's  views  in  the  matter  of  cus- 
toms, and  that  he  himself  drew  from  their  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  that  knowledge  of  facts 
which  characterizes  his  great  work.  —  Half  a 
century  later,  the  most  illustrious  propagator  of 
his  doctrines,  J.  B.  Say,  crossed  over  to  Glasgow. 
I  wished  to  see,  he  wrote,  the  place  which  was 
the  cradle  of  sound  doctrines  in  political  econo- 
my. I  was  conducted  to  a  long,  narrow  room, 
where  everything  still  remained  as  in  Smith's 
time.  An  arm  chair  of  okl  black  eather  towered 
between  two  of  the  windows,  and  I  confess  that 
I  could  not  seat  myself  in  it  without  very  strong 
emotion  mingled  with  respect.  It  is  my  inmost 
conviction  that  sound  ideas  of  political  econo- 
my will  change  the  face  of  the  world;  now,  con  a 


man  look  coolly  at  the  source  of  a  great  river  1 
Hemarkable  coincidence  I  At  the  same  period 
at  which,  in  his  Glasgow  attic.  Smith  was  utter- 
ing his  first  principles  on  political  economy;  un- 
der the  chateau  of  Versailles,  the  same  ideas 
were  germinating  in  the  head  of  Quesnay,  and 
prompting  his  articles  in  the  Encydopidie  (1756). 
—  It  was  after  he  had  been  for  seven  years  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  that  Adam 
Smith  published  his  "Theory  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments. "  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory 
is,  that  the  actions  of  others  are  the  only  source 
of  our  moral  perceptions.  The  judgments  which 
we  pass,  as  to  the  morality  of  our  own  acts,  are 
but  a  personal  application  of  the  judgments  which 
we  pass  on  the  acts  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  this 
moral  approbation  which  Smith  ca.\\sfdUiw-feeUng. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  book  he  explains  how  we 
learn  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others;  in  the 
second,  how,  in  applying  this  judgment  to  our- 
selves, we  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed. "Smith  is  in  the  right,"  well  says  M. 
Cousin,  "when  he  develops  the  charms  of  sympa- 
thy, when  he  urges  us  to  have  ceaselessly  before 
our  eyes  the  conditions  upon  which  others  sympa- 
thize with  us,  and  bestow  upon  us  all  that  is  sweet- 
est to  the  human  heart,  to  wit,  the  approbation 
and  good  will  of  our  fellow-men.  Smith's  mistake 
is  to  have  believed,  or  to  have  appeared  to  believe, 
that  fellow-feeling  is  itself  the  good.  The  two 
differ  in  principle;  and  it  is  of  consequence  that 
this  difference  should  be  made  manifest,  firstly, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  then  for  the  sake  of  virtue 
itself;  for  virtue  is  impaired  at  its  very  founda- 
tion, if  it  pursues  an  end  not  its  own;  and  it  is  all 
over  with  virtue,  if,  when  by  i-eason  of  a  going 
astray  of  opinion,  it  comes  to  be  wanting  in  fellow- 
feeling,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself 
by  its  own  power,  and  to  be  sufQcient  unto  itself." 
For,  indeed,  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling,  a  noble 
and  entirely  personal  feeling,  are  only  a  result  of 
our  organization;  and  Adam  Smith,  by  assigning 
it  the  first  place  as  the  source  of  human  actions, 
sacrificed  to  it  the  principle  itself  of  which  it  is 
only  the  sign,  conscience  itself,  that  rule  which 
subsists  invariabjy  and  sovereignly  obligatory 
above  the  caprices  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
heart,  and  above  the  force  of  circumstances.  — 
Singular  inconsistency  of  the  spirit  of  system;  it 
is  the  philosopher  of  sympathy,  the  too  exclusive 
defender  of  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
commiseration,  whom  the  opponents  of  political 
economy  have  accused  of  selfishness  and  of  im- 
placable hardness  to  the  misery  of  his  fellow-men  I 
If  these  blind  traducers  of  economic  doctrine  did 
not  recall  that  the  economist  of  Glasgow  had  writ- 
ten and  proved  that  those  who  feed,  clothe  and 
lodge  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  should  have 
a  large  enough  share  in  the  product  of  their  work 
to  be  sufficiently  fed,  lodged  and  clothed,  they 
should  at  least  have  been  careful  that  their  attacks 
were  directed  against  the  philosopher  who  had 
made  sympathy  the  only  motive  of  our  actions 
and  the  law  of  duty.  —Toward  the  end  of  1768 
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the  wish  to  visit  the  continent,  and  the  liberal 
offers  which  were  made  him,  determined  Smith 
to  accompany  the  young  duke  of  Buccleugh  in 
the  travels  which  he  contemplated  undertaking. 
■  He  sent  to  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Olasgow 
his  resignation  of  the  office  he  had  filled  for  thir- 
teen years.  Universal  regret  was  felt,  and  the  uni- 
versity recorded  its  thought  upon  the  register,  and 
said  that  "the  university  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  its  sincere  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Smith,  whose  distinguished  virtues  and  amiable 
qualities  had  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues,  and  who  had  honored  the  uni- 
versity by  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  luiowi- 
edge.  His  elegant  and  ingenious  '  Theory  of  the 
Moral  Sentiments'  had  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  men  of  taste  and  letters  all  over  Europe.  His 
happy  talent  of  throwing  light  upon  the  most  ab- 
stract subjects,  his  assiduity  in  communicating 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  position,  which  characterized 
him  as  a  professor,  were  for  the  young  men  in- 
trusted to  his  care  a  source  of  enjoyment  as  well 
as  of  sound  instruction."  Smith  and  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh  embarked  for  the  continent  in  March, 
1764.  After  a  stay  of  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Paris, 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  Toulouse,  which 
had  Just  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Calus.  They  spent  eighteen  months  here  in  the 
society  of  the  principal  members  of  the  parliament 
of  that  city.  From  Toulouse  they  proceeded 
toward  Geneva,  crossing  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  fVance;  after 
a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  this  city  they  returned 
to  Paris.  This  was  in  December,  1765,  and  they 
remained  there  until  October  of  the  following 
year.  —  Smith  had  long  been  familiar  with  French 
literature.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  from  a  letter  of  Hume's  we 
learn  that  he  had  read  Helvelius'  VEtprit,  and 
Voltaire's  ConcUde.  Furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Hume,  the  Scotch  philosopher 
met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  from  Alem- 
bert,  Helvetius,  Marmontel  and  Madame  Ricco- 
boni.  He  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Anville,  and  became  especially  inti- 
mate with  a  son  of  the  Due  de  LA  Rochefoucauld. 
This  noble  and  generous  mind  began  later  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments," 
which  he  did  not  finish,  and  the  grateful  philoso- 
pher, who  had  in  his  first  edition  associated  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Mammet  with  that  of 
Mandeviile,  took  care  to  drop  from  the  second  his 
criticism  on  the  grandfather  of  his  friend.  —  The 
physiocratic  school  was  at  this  time  in  all  the  ardor 
of  the  strife  against  the  partisans  of  tlie  mercantile 
and  restrictive  system.  It  had  been  for  several 
years  in  possession  of  the  doctrine  which  made  it 
what  it  was;  for  in  1758  Quesnay  had  published 
his  Tableau  ieonomique,  printed  at  Versailles, 
under  the  eye  of  the  king.  The  very  year  in 
which  Smith  left  England,  Le  Trosne,  then  king's 
advocate  at  Orleans,  publicly  professed  the  mas- 
ter's principles  In  a  discourse  on  the  decadence  of 


the  magistracy;  and  duriogr  his  sojourn  in  Paris,, 
the  Ej^tmirid/et  du  Citoyen^  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  principles  of  Quesnay,  and  the  Jour- 
nal diB  TagrieuUure,  du  eommeree  el  dafinaneet,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dupont  de  Nemours,  to  defend 
them,  were  established.    At  this  same  time  one  of 
the  most  enli^tened  economists,  Abeille,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  exclusive  privileges  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce,  which  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived.    Thus  Smith  was  witness,  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  of  the  contest  of  economical  systems 
Unfortunately,  no  details  of  this  period  of  his  life,, 
so  interesting  in  the  history  of  science,  have  ccme 
down  to  us.    We  leam  from  Dugald  Stewart  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Turgot,  and. 
that  he  corresponded  with  Quesnay,  but  notliing. 
further.     Dupont  de  Nemours  is  more  explicit, 
and  represents  him  as  having  been  his  condisciple 
at  Quesnay's.     ' '  Dupont  de  Nemours."  says  J  B. 
Say,  "told  me  that  he  often  met  Adam  Smith iit 
that  society,  perhaps  the  most  respectable  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  he  was  there  regarded  as  a  judi- 
cious and  simple  man,  but  as  one  who  had  not 
yet  shown  what  he  was  capable  of."    What  is- 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  profound  esteem  which 
Smith  always  preserved  for  the  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  founder  of  the  physiocratic  schooL  He 
intended  to  dedicate  his  great  work  to  him,  and 
only  the  death  of  Quesnay  (1774)  prevented  Uie 
l^alization  of  this  noble  tliought.     It  is  certain 
that  Turgot  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  aliil- 
ity,  and  Condorcet  relates,  that,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ministry,  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence  with  Smith.    These  .two  great  nunds,  the 
beauty  of  whose  characters  vied  with  the  loftinen 
of  their  intellect,  were  worthy  to  understand  each, 
other,  but  there  remains  no  trace  of  this  inter- 
change of  letters.    The  papers  left  by  Turgot  luve 
revealed  none ;  those  of  Adam  Smith  were  de- 
stroyed before  his  death  by  his  own  order,  and  his 
most  intimate  friends  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
this  correspondence.  —  It  is,  neverUieless,  difficult 
to  suppose,  that,  during  the  nine  montlis  which  he 
spent  in  Paris,  in  society  where  economical  topita 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  conversation  of  so 
many  men  in  whom  he  recognized  great  learning 
and  distinguished  ability,  and  of  whom  he  declared 
that  their  doctrine  approached  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  should  have  been  without  influence  on  the 
formation  of  his  principles.    But  to  what  extent 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  any  written 
document,  to  determine.  '  Must  we  infer,  as  iiave 
some,  from  the  solicitous  and  minute  care  taken 
by  Smith  shortly  before  his  death  to  have  his 
manuscripts — among  which  were  the  lectures  de- 
livered   at  Glasgow  on  economic  subjects— de- 
stroyed, that  he  had  an  especial  interest  in  leaving 
nothing  from  which  the  succession  of  his  idess 
could  be  conjectured  ?    This  is  a  pure  hypothesis, 
as  well  as  a  most  improbable  one,  and  does  noth- 
ing but  complicate  a  problem, the  solution  of  wliicb 
it  is  impossible  to  give.  —  Back  in  England  in 
October,  1766,  Smith  returned  to  Kirkaldy.where 
he  lived  for  ten  years  near  his  mother,  and  in  the 
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■society  of  some  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood. 
His  friend  Hume,  then  librarian  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh,  strove  several  times,  but 
in  vain,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  solitude.  "I 
want  to  know  what  you  have  done,"  Hume  wrote 
to  Smith,  in  1769,  "  and  I  intend  to  exact  a  strict 
account  from  you  of  the  use  you  are  making  of 
your  time  in  your  retreat."  Pour  years  later,  he 
added :  "  I  will  not  accept  the  excuse  of  your 
health,  which  I  regard  only  as  a  subterfuge  in- 
vented by  indolence  and  lore  of  solitude.  In  truth, 
if  you  continue  to  listen  to  those  two  little  evil  ad- 
visera.  you  will  end  by  breaking  completely  with 
Mciety,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  parties  in- 
terested."—  It  was  from  this  stubborn  meditation 
of  six  years  that  the  great  work  came  which  was 
to  immortalize  his  name.  The  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  he  had  begun  to  write  in  1771,  and  which 
appeared  in  March,  1776,  disclosed  the  secret  of 
his  long  retreat.  A  month  afterward  Hume  con- 
gratulated him  in  the  following  glowing  terms: 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,  your  work  has  afforded  me 
the  greatest  pleasure;  and  in  reading  it,  I  emerged 
from  a  state  of  painful  anxiety.  It  is  a  work,  the 
-expectation  of  which  kept  In  such  suspense  your- 
self, your  friends  and  the  public,  that  I  trembled 
to  see  it  appear;  but  at  last  I  am  relieved.  Not 
that — reflecting  how  much  attention  this  reading 
exacts,  and  how  little  disposed  the  public  is  to 
bestow  such — I  must  not  still  distrust  for  some 
tune  the  first  breath  of  popular  favor;  but  there 
an  in  it  depth,  solidity,  subtle  penetration,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  facts:  such  merits  should, 
<ooner  or  later,  fix  the  attention  of  public  opinion. 
If  you  were  here,  at  my  fireside,  I  sliould  contest 
some  of  your  principles.  But  this  and  a  hundred 
other  things  can  be  discussed  only  in  conversation. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  soon,  for  the  state  of  my 
health  is  very  bad,  and  will  not  admit  of  a  very 
long  delay."  These  sad  presentiments  were  not 
long  in  being  realized.  Four  months  later,  Hume 
was  no  more ;  Smith  felt  his  death  keenly,  and 
has  left  us,  in  the  touching  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  friend's  death,  and  in  the  merited  eulogy  of 
bis  character,  the  trace  of  his  bitter  regrets.  — 
Hume  simply  anticipated  the  judgment  of  poster- 
ity, which,  in  its  admiration,  has  associated  the 
name  of  Smith  with  those  of  Grotius  and  Montes- 
quieu. Smith  indeed  gave  to  economic  science 
the  character  of  certitude,  which  these  two  great 
men  had  impressed  upon  international  law  and  po- 
litical science.  He  placed  it  upon  a  basis  which  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  may  perhaps  enlarge, 
but  never  displace.  The  great  principle  which 
U  the  starting  point  of  all  economic  phenomena, 
he  lays  down  in  the  beginning  of  his  work : 
The  annaal  labor  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  which 
originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually  consumes, 
and  which  consist  always  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  that  labor  or  in  what  is  purchased  with 
that  produce  of  other  nations.  These  words  con- 
tained a  revolution  in  the  order  of  economic  ideas. 


Breaking  with  the  opinions  generally  received  in 
his  own  age,  he  at  the  same  time  separated  himself 
from  the  partisans  of  the  mercantile  system,  who 
made  all  wealth  consist  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  from  the  physiocrates,  who  regarded  the  soil 
as  the  only  source  of  it.  Injstead  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land,  what  does  he  place  at 
the  summit  of  his  science f  Man,  of  whom  labor 
is  the  manifestation ;  man  with  his  productive 
powers,  the  potency  of  which  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  division  of  employments  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  The  classes  of  producers 
who  had  been  regarded  by  the  physiocrates  as  trib- 
utaries of  landed  property,  raised  by  him  to  the 
rank  in  which  their  services  class  them  in  society, 
are  henceforth  respectable  and  useful  by  the  same 
title  as  the  others.  He  invites  all,  under  the  rule 
of  the  law  of  labor,  to  the  exploitation  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  to  the  enrichment  of  individuals  and 
nations,  to  the  fusion  of  interests,  and  in  subject- 
ing them  to  the  same  obligations  toward  the  state, 
he  claims  for  them  liberty  in  the  choice  of  their 
work,  in  the  niovement  of  capital  and  the  circu- 
lation of  products. — In  this  framework,  in  the 
order  which  he  assigns  to  them  in  it,  and  in  a 
series  of  searching  and  concise  arguments,  his  in- 
genious and  profound  analyses  of  the  division  of 
labor,  the  price  of  goods,  the  power  of  saving  and 
the  action  of  capital,  credit,  banks  and  duties, 
range  themselves.  These  different  elements  of 
economic  science,  several  of  which  had  already 
been  successfully  studied  by  Locke,  Hume,  Yerri 
and  Turgot,  had  new  light  thrown  on  them  by 
Smith,  a  light  which  is  diffused  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Everything  is 
treated  with  the  supreme  composure  of  superior 
reason  and  immutable  good  sense,  which,  carried 
thus  far,  amounts  to  genius.  No  contemporary 
passion  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  judgment. 
The  principles  which  he  teaches  are  not  a  weapon 
in  his  hand,  but  only  the  generalized  expression 
of  facts  conscientiously  observed.  One  thing  alone 
inspired  him  with  an  indignation  which  he  could 
scarcely  restrain;  the  spirit  of  monopoly. — Noone 
before  Smith  had  shown  with  more  clearness  and 
foresight  the  advantages  of  economic  liberty,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  conciliation  of  individual 
and  general  interest.  But  the  honor  of  having 
extolled  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  of  having 
established  it  upon  its  true  basis,  belongs  to  the 
physiocratic  school.  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  faithful  in  this  to  the  ideas  which  he 
had  indicated  in  his  course  of  moral  philosophy, 
considers  liberty  as  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  the  productive  forces;  and  justi- 
fies it  by  economic  tisefulness  and  expedient. 
Quesnay  and  Turgot  demand  it  as  a  right,  and 
present  it  to  us  as  the  expression  of  justice.  In 
fact,  liberty,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  is 
a  right,  because  it  has  its  source  in  more  freedom, 
and  ends  in  personal  responsibility  and  positive 
duties;  it  is  just,  because  it  alone  is  able  to  insure 
to  man  the  remuneration  which  is  really  due  to 
his  efforts,  and  to  the  goods,  as  a  consequence,  thQ 
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price  which  belongs  to  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
physiocrates,  liberty  is  not  only  tlie  most  favorable 
manner  of  making  an  equitable  division  of  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
man's  activity,  but  the  manifestation  of  his  con- 
science, the  sign  of  his  right,  and  the  source  of 
his  duties.  Notwithstanding  the  deviations  into 
which  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
by  a  vicious  method  rather  than  by  an  error  of 
principle,  notwithstanding  their  adventurous  in- 
cursions into  the  domain  of  natural  law,  it  will 
be  the  everlasting  honor  of  these  worthy  heirs  to 
the  Cartesian  tradition,  to  have  given  as  a  founda- 
tion to  political  economy  the  grand  principles  of 
property,  liberty,  and  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility, with  which  all  economic  questions 
are  necessarily  connected.  Smith  regarded  man 
as  a  being  exclusively  productive;  and  just  as  in 
his  system  of  moral  pUlosophy  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  superior  idea  of  the  good,  of-  which  sympathy, 
or  feUow-Jeeling,  is  but  the  result,  so  in  political 
economy  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  idea  of  tiie  just, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  first  data  upon  which  the  eco- 
nomic life  uf  man  and  of  society  rests.  —  The 
fault  has  been  found,  and  justly, with  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  of  a  lack  of  proper  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts,  which  prevents  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine  from  being  clearly  discerned  from  the 
beginning :  questions  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  often  treated  there  incidentally  and  A  propoiot 
questions  which  should  have  been  presented  only 
as  secondary  ones.  Thus  the  author's  ideas  on  the 
price  of  things  are  intercalated  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  last 
four  centuries;  his  notions  on  money  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  treaty  of  commerce ;  his  principles  of 
commercial  liberty  in  the  examination  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  But  if  this  great  work  offends  by 
a  lack  of  method,  it  none  the  less  remains  the  finest 
monument  raised  to  political  economy.  What  a 
treasury  of  true  ideas,  of  ingenious  and  profound 
observations,  does  it  not  offer  us  I  It  is  by  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  the  thoughts  of  the  master 
that  his  successors  have  accomplished  all  the  prog- 
ress which  has  since  marked  the  advance  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge.  It  was  by  declaring  themselves 
as  his  disciples  that  Malthus,  by  his  theory  of  pop- 
ulation, J.  B.  Say,  by  that  of  outlets,  and  M. 
Dunoyer,  by  his  valuable  studies  on  productive 
services,  enlarged  the  domain  of  science;  and  the 
commercial  policy  of  England,  which  will  one  day 
be  that  of  all  nations,  was  inaugurated  under  his 
auspices,  and  triumphed  by  the  help  of  his  argu- 
ments. —  Smith  passed  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
in  London,  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  England,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
Gibbon,  Burke  and  Pulteney.  In  1778,  having 
been  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Buccleugh,  commissioner  of  customs  in  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  glided 
away.  The  leisure  allowed  him  by  the  business 
of  lUs  office  was  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 


revision  of  his  works,  the  successive  edition  of 
which  he  superintended  with  great  attentioD.  He 
had,  it  is  said,  the  intention  of  publishing  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  VEtprit  de*  lent.  This  itodj 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  treatise  on  civil 
and  political  law  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
write.  The  death  of  his  mother,  whom  be  lost  in 
1784,  and,  four  years  later,  that  of  a  coo^  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  were  the  cause  of  a  grief 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  In  liW 
the  university  of  Glasgow  conferred  the  title  of 
rector  upon  him,  an  honor  which  he  appreciated 
very  highly.  From  that  time  his  strength  gradu- 
ally failed.  When  he  felt  the  first  attack  of  the 
painful  malady  which  was  to  cany  him  to  the 
grave,  he  ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  destroyed. 
"I  intended  to  have  done  more,"  said  he  to  hb 
friends,  "and  there  are  materials  in  my  papas 
which  I  might  have  turned  to  account;  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question  now."  Hia  resolution  with 
regard  to  this  had  long  been  taken,  as  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hume  in  1778  shows.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1790,  after  severe  suffering,  borne  with  cou- 
rageous resignation,  this  great  man  was  taken  avar 
from  science  and  the  world.  —  His  character  was 
at  once  affectionate  and  reserved,  frank  and  lively, 
and  his  habits  of  a  simplicity  from  which  he  never 
deviated  at  any  period  of  his  life.  His  generous 
and  impetuous  soul,  under  an  outwardly  cold  ap- 
pearance, rose  to  enthusiasm,  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  Bespoke 
little,  and  when  he  was  forced  into  his  intrencb- 
ments,  his  speech  was  embarrassed,  and  his  expo- 
sitions assumed,  without  his  knowledge,  a  dog- 
matic form  which  gave  them  the  semblance  of  a 
lesson.  This  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  a 
result  of  the  habit  contracted  in  his  public  couims 
on  the  science,  and  not  of  pretension,  which  was 
far  from  his  mind,  for  never  was  there  any  one 
whose  modesty  was  more  easily  alarmed  than  his. 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  philoeophic 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  mind:  but  he 
lacked  penetration  in  his  judgment  of  individuals. 
The  studious  and  retired  life  which  he  had  led 
had  familiarized  him  but  little  with  the  character 
and  passions  of  men.  His  memory  was  prodig- 
ious, but  very  far  from  being  a  ready  one.  If 
Adam  Smith  did  not  share  the  brilliant  qualities 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  at  least  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
penetrating  exactness  and  finnness  of  opinion 
which  are  perhaps  more  useful  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
fer glory  on  their  possessor.*       H.  Mokjea::. 

•  While  he  occupied  his  cbair  at  Glasgow,  Smith  vtf  in 
the  habit  of  giving  certain  lectares  on  the  elemenn  of  polit- 
ical economy,  aa  it  was  nndentood  in  bis  time,  i.  <..  upon 
tbow  artificial  icKnlationa  and  KMnlnte  of  dfll  ttxxt] 
which  atateamen  conceive  to  be  necenaiy  or  expedieot.  Hen 
he  was  accaatomed  to  draw  those  infetencea  in  fsTor  of  • 
policy  of  freedom  which  be  afterward  expanded  into  hi!  ccl- 
elirated  work.  Neither  be,  nor,  indeed,  any  one  else,  bd 
ever  elaborated  at  this  time  the  laws  under  whlA  the  pfo- 
duction  of  wealth  is  effectoally  secured.— The  modem  Kitnn 
of  political  economy  has  been  developed  from  a  taoet  of  nepr 
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SMUflGLINO.  llie  offense  of  importing  pro- 
liibited  articlee,  or  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  tlie 
introduction  of  articles  into  consumption,  witiiout 
paying  tlie  duties  cliargeable  upon  them.  It  may 
be  committed  indifferently  either  upon  the  excise 
or  customs  revenue.  —  Origin  and  Preeeniion  of 

Ura  Indnctlans.  Stiteooen,  misled  by  the  aelfish  mlsrepre- 
(oitatknia  or  reputed  experts,  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
trolled and  misdirected  trade  in  the  fancied  iuterestg  of  trade. 
Tliey  have  attempted  to  be  wiser  than  natnre.  They  have 
seen  that  order  and  goTemment  have  been  necesaaiy  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  that  confasion  and  mischief  are 
tbe  invariable  result  of  unlnstmcted  self-interest.  Bat,  for- 
getting that  the  business  of  government  is  to  check  aggres- 
rion  only,  and  to  secnre  every  man  a  fair  field  for  the  ezereise 
of  his  own  labor,  they  have  nnconscionsly  aided  aggression, 
emtailed  liberty,  and  narrowed  the  field  in  which  labor  could 
exercise  itself.  There  is  of  course  a  border,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  and  control  constantly 
contend.  Tlie  wisdom  of  government  in  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  frequently  enongfa  In  our  own  time,  is  to  extend 
the  aie«  of  government,  and,  with  it,  to  assert  the  Just  con- 
trol of  an  administration  over  the  innocent  acts  of  individu- 
als. Such  a  line  of  action  on  the  part  of  a  government  may 
be  adoirted  with  tlie  best  possible  intentions,  as  Smith  shows 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  where  he  sketcbea 
the  policy  of  Colbert  Bach  a  policy  foood  its  earliest  and 
most  complete  lefatation  in  the  reasonings  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  *  •  It  haa  been  ob- 
jected to  Adam  Smith  and  Hume,  that  they  did  not  foresee 
the  French  revolution,  intimately  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  France.  But  the  objection  is  shallow.  What 
Is  called  political  prophecy  is  often  mere  guess  work,  which 
BO  vrise  man  will  serionaly  indulge  in.  Tbe  easiest  way  in 
which  vreak  men  think  they  can  gain  a  reputation  is  by  sin- 
inter  predictions  of  political  events.  No  one  can  anticipate 
the  conservative  forces  of  society,  no  one.  can  gather  enough 
Information  to  make  a  safe  induction  as  to  the  resistance 
which  may  be  made  to  change,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  forces 
which  will  compel  change.  But  tliere  la  SDCh  a  thing  aa  po- 
litical prescience.  It  is  not  dlfflcult  to  discover  the  inevitable 
oooseqnencea  Induced  by  certain  kinds  of  political  action. 
This  faculty  Smith  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  In  a  tkr 
higher  degree  than  Hume,  whose  sagacity  and  acnteneas  he 
admired  so  much.  Of  this  prescience  his  great  work  Is  the 
most  noteworthy  illustration.  No  person  has  ever  pointed 
oot  with  more  exactness  the  effects  of  a  mistaken  commercial 
policy,  tbe  invariable  reaction  >h>m  a  course  of  legislation 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  na- 
tion, and  the  mischievous  consequences  which  ensue  when  a 
public  law  gives  its  sanction  to  private  selfishness.  *  *  The 
range  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Smith's  work  is  very  wide. 
Social  history  and  the  politics  of  commerce  occupy  his  atten- 
tion as  mnch  as  mere  abstract  reasonings.  Bis  educational 
theories  have  been  generally  accepted.  His  rules  of  taxation 
are  daasical.  His  vindication  of  free  trade  is  complete.  His 
criticism  of  tbe  great  company  has  been  the  basis  of  the  latest 
itgUbtOon  on  the  Indian  empire.  His  conception  of  the  mu- 
tual relationa  in  which  nations  stand,  la  as  comprehensive  as 
it  is  generous;  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Smith  did  not 
propose  to  himself  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  which  should 
make  any  one  country  wealthy  or  prosperous  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  how  the  wealth  of  nations  should 
be  developed.  He  rose  far  above  the  peddling  maxim,  that 
the  gain  of  one  people  is  the  loss  of  another.  Hence  bis 
work  is  international,  and  has  formed  an  efi^tlve  protest 
against  those  shams  of  a  sordid  self-interest  which  masks 
itself  under  the  name  of  patriotism.  —  Among  economists. 
Smith  possesses  the  inductive  mind  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  work  not  only  displays  a  wealth  of  varied  reading,  but  Is 
full  of  facts.  Considering,  too,  how  inexact  were  the  statis- 
tical data  on  which  he  could  in  bis  time  rely,  bis  sagulty  is 
remarkable.  No  example  of  this  quality  seems  to  me  more 
striking  than  tus  inference  that  the  precarious  occupants  in 
the  ancient  manor  must  have  passed  through  a  metayer  ten- 
ancy before  they  reached  the  independence  of  the  fifteenth- 
centaiy  yeoman,  aa  described  by  Fortescne.  Such  vras  actu- 
ally the  fact,  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  from  a  very  laii!e 


Smuggling.  This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prom- 
inent a  place  in  the  criminal  le^slation  of  all  mod- 
em states,  is  wholly  the  result  of  vicious  commer- 
cial and  financial  legislation.  It  is  the  fruit  either 
of  prohibitions  of  importation,  or  of  oppressively 
high  duties.  It  does  not  originate  in  any  deprav- 
ity inherent  in  man;  but  in  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  importing  a 
commodity  does  not  take  away  the  taste  for  it; 
and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  any  article 

investigation  of  farm  accounts  during  the  epoch  referred  to 
by  Smith.  But,  in  fact,  to  be  scientific,  political  economy 
must  be  constantly  inductive.  Half,  and  more  than  half,  of 
the  fallacies  into  which  persons  who  have  handled  this  snb- 
Ject  have  iUlen,  are  the  direct  outcome  of  purely  abstract 
speculation.  In  consequence,  though  he  was  tbe  progenitor 
of  the  science,  and  necessarily  left  it  incomplete.  Smith  is 
far  more  frequently  In  the  right  than  his  critics  are.  Almost 
every  blemish  in  bis  work  (some  few  inaccuracies  of  expres- 
sion excepted,  which  arise  from  a  somewhat  loose  use  of 
terms,)  is  due  to  his  exaggerated  sympathy  with  the  economic 
theories  of  his  French  fViends  and  teachers.  It  is  to  this  in- 
fluence tliat  we  can  trace  his  erron  as  to  the  nature  and  causes 
of  value,  and  whatever  is  defective  In  his  exposition  of  rent. 
Sven  here,  however,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  in  the 
right  than  Bicardo,  who  accounts  for  the  origin  of  rent  on 
grounds  which  have  absolutely  no  warrant  in  tacl.  His  most 
adverse  critica  have,  however,  united  with  his  wannest  ad- 
mirera  in  his  vindication  of  private  liberty  against  the  inter- 
ference of  government;  that  is,  in  his  advocacy  of  what  are 
called  free  trade  principles.  To  the  modem  reader,  who  rec- 
Ognixes  the  vaat  services  which  the  merchants  and  manufact- 
uren  of  Oreat  Britain  have  done  for  such  principles  as  Smith 
advocated,  the  language  which  the  author  uses  about  the  mer- 
cantile classes  seems  singularly  taanh  and  bitter.  "  The  pas- 
sionate confidence  of  interested  falsehood  "  ;  the  policy  of 
a  "great  empire"  being  guided  by  the  policy  of  "shop- 
keepers"; "impertinent  badges  of  slavery,  Imposed  by  the 
groundless  jealousy  of  merchants  and  mannfacturen";  "il- 
liberal and  oppressive  monopolies";  "the  mean  and  malig- 
nant expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,"  and  similarly 
pungentcomments  on  tbe  machinations  of  the  trading  classes 
a  centnry  ago,  are  expressions  of  active  animosity  against 
interests  wbteh  Smith  must  have  thought  hostile  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  But,  at  that  time,  the  leading  merchants  deser\'ed 
Jlttle  sympathy  from  any  person  who  considered  this  public 
good  aa  the  paramount  object  of  economy  and  legislation. 
Their  intrigues  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses.  The  mercantile  classes  drove  Walpole  Into  the 
war  of  the  right  of  search.  The  real  or  reputed  Interests  of 
the  same  on^  precipitated  and  prolonged  the  seven-years 
war.  The  coeta  of  that  war,  and  the  snstentation  of  the  Bast 
India  company,  whose  conquests  had  made  it  bankrupt,  led 
to  the  uprising  of  the  American  colonista,  and  the  war  of  in- 
dependence. The  merchants  who  stimulated,  and  the  nabobs 
and  plantere  who  continued,  these  costly  struggles,  were  no 
donbt  powerful  in  'Change  alley.  They  vrere,  moreover,  ready 
to  make  the  highest  biddings  for  rotten  boroughs.  But  they 
were  detested  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  those  free- 
holdera  in  whom,  as  Smith  thought,  the  strength  and  hope  of 
the  nation  resided.  Hacaulay  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a 
statement  of  how  public  oplidon  estimated  these  people,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  Clive,"  tbe  greatest  of  the  race.  —  The 
most  energetic  attack,  however,  which  Smith  made  on  any 
institution  of  his  time,  was  that  on  the  East  India  company. 
To  us  the  company  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  Smith's  day  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  phenomenon  that  the  world  had  ever 
witnessed.  A  very  few  yean  had  created  the  Indian  empire; 
had  changed  a  few  timid  and  servile  tradera  into  a  force  of 
heroes,  by  whom  successes  had  been  achieved  more  amazing 
than  those  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  In  the  face  of  thia  ex- 
traordinary prestige,  which  affected  the  whole  western  world, 
the  anthor  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  dissected  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  company,  showed  that  It  failed  as  a 
trader,  and  failed  as  a  ruler;  and  proved  that  its  government 
was  mischievous  to  its  subjects,  and  its  monopoly  a  wrong 
upon  the  English  people.-  Thorold  Rooebs, 
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occasions  a  universal  desire  to  cscajx;  or  evade 
its  payment.  Hence  the  rise  and  occupation  of 
the  smuggler.  The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  commodities  under  any 
system  of  fiscal  regulations  may  be  always  valued 
at  a  certain  average  rate;  and  whenever  the  du- 
ties exceed  this  rate,  smuggling  immediately  takes 
place.  Now,  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of 
checking  this  practice  :  either  the  temptation  to 
smuggle  must  be  diminished  by  lowering  the  du- 
ties, or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smuggling 
must  be  increased.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more 
natural  and  efficient  method  of  effecting  the  ob- 
ject in  view;  but  the  second  has  been  most  gen- 
erally resorted  to  even  in  cases  where  the  duties 
were  quite  excessive.  Governments  have  almost 
uniformly  consulted  the  persons  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  with  respect  to  the  best 
mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual;  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  interests,  prejudices  and  peculiar 
habits  of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them 
from  forming  a  sound  opinion  on -such  a  subject. 
They  can  not  recommend  a  reduction  of  duties  as 
a  means  of  repressing  smuggling  and  increasing 
revenue,  without  acknowledging  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  detect  and  defeat  illicit  practices;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  the 
prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its  true  causes,  the 
officers  of  customs  and  excise  have  almost  uni- 
yersally  ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the  laws,  or 
in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  have  pro- 
posed repressing  it  by  new  regulations,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties 
affecting  the  smuggler.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it 
has  been  invariably  found,  that  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  no  severity 
of  punishment,  can  prevent  the  smuggbng  of 
such  commodities  as  are  either  prohibited  or 
loaded  with  oppressive  duties.  The  smuggler  is 
generally  a  popular  character;  and  whatever  the 
law  may  declare  on  the  subject,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
expect  that  the  bulk  of  society  should  ever  be 
brought  to  think  that  those  who  furnish  them 
with  cheap  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  guil- 
ty of  any  very  heinous  offense.  "To  pretend," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple  about 
buying  smuggled  goods,  though  a  manifest  en- 
couragement to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws, 
and  to  the  perjury  which  almost  always  attends  it, 
would,  in  most  countries,  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy,  which,  instead 
of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve  only  to  ex- 
pose the  person  who  affects  to  practice  them  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave  than  most  of  his 
neighbors.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public  the 
smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade 
which  he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as,  in  some 
measure,  innocent;  and  when  the  severity  of  the 
revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  hira,  he  is  fre- 
quently disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property ; 
and,  from  being  at  first  rather  imprudent  than 


criminal,  be  at  last  too  often  becomes  one  of 
the  most  determined  violaters  of  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety." ("  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  400.)  To  cre- 
ate by  means  of  high  duties  an  overwhelming 
temptation  to  indulge  in  crime,  and  then  to  panisli 
men  for  indulging  in  it,  is  a  proceeding  conq>letelj 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice.  It  re- 
volts the  natural  feelings  of  the  people;  and 
teaches  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worst  char- 
acters—for such  smugglers  generally  are— to  es- 
pouse their  cause,  and  avenge  tb^r  wningg.  — A 
punishment  which  is  not  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fense, and  which  does  not  carry  the  sanction  of 
public  opinion  along  with  it,  can  never  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  effect.  The  true  way  to  put 
down  smuggling  is  to  render  it  unprofitable;  to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  vith 
cordons  of  troops,  by  the  multiplication  of  oaths 
and  penalties,  and  making  the  country  the  theatre 
of  ferocious  and  bloody  contests  in  the  Add,  and 
of  perjury  and  chicanery  in  the  courts  of  law; 
but  by  repealing  prohibitions,  and  reducing  dnties, 
BO  that  their  collection  may  be  enforced  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  vigilance;  and  that  the  for- 
feiture of  the  article  may  be  a  sufficient  poialty 
upon  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  dfectnal 
check  to  illicit  trafficking.  Whenever  the  profits 
of  the  fair  trader  become  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  smuggler,  the  latter  is  torced  to  abandon  be 
hazardous  profession.  But  so  long  as  prohibitions 
or  oppressively  high  duties  are  kept  up,  or,  whidi 
is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  lugh  bouiUia  are 
held  out  to  encourage  the  adventurous,  the  needy 
and  the  profligate  to  enter  on  this  career,  we  may 
be  assured  that  armies  of  excise  and  customs  ch- 
eers, backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue 
laws,  will  be  Insufficient  to  hinder  them.  — It 
would  be  useless  to  enter  in  this  place  into  any 
lengthened  details  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  Unluckily,  the  entire  financial  and 
commercial  history  of  all  countries  abounds  with 
instances  in  point,  many  of  which  must  be  famil- 
iar to  every  reader.  The  prohibition  of  foreign 
products,  or  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  oa 
foreign  or  native  products,  does  not  take  sway 
the  taste  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  desire  to  obtain  prohibited  or  over- 
taxed articles  acquired  new  strength  from  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  its  gratification. 

Per  dunna,  per  endea,  ab  Ipao 
Dnclt  opes  mlmnmqne  feno. 

The  prohibition  of  foreign  silks  which  existed 
in  England  previously  to  1838  did  not  hinder  their 
importation  in  immense  quantities.  The  vigi- 
lance and  integrity  of  the  custom  house  offlcen 
were  no  match  for  the  ingenuity,  daring  and  ifoii- 
feAn  of  the  smugglers.  And  at  the  vray  moment 
when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
effect  their  exclusion,  the  silks  of  f^rance  and 
Hindostan  were  openly  displayed  in  Almack's, 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  St  James',  and  in  Uw 
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houae  of  commcms,  in  mockery  of  the  Impotent 
legialation  by  which  it  was  kttempted  to  shut 
them  out.  There  is,  in  truth,  great  room  for 
doubting  whether  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  for  the  whole  system  of  prohibition  was 
at  first  productive  of  any  material  increase  in 
the  imports  of  foreign  silks.  The  repeal  of  the 
prohiMtion  was  a  most  judicious  measure;  but 
the  duty  being  unfortunately  fixed  at  too  high  a 
limit,  it  gave  an  overwhelming  stimulus  to  smug- 
gling. Before  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silks, 
the  expense  of  their  clandestine  importation  from 
France  was  roughly  estimated  at  about  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  and  as  the  duty  on  silks,  down 
to  1846,  was  double  that  amount,  or  80  per  cent., 
we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  estimated,  by 
well-informed  parties,  that  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  the  total  quantity  of  imported  sillu  escaped  the 
duty.  Indeed,  every  one  is  aware  that  their  clan- 
deiitine  importation  was  carried  on,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, within  the  port  of  London,  and  in  the  cus- 
tom bouse  itself,  by  the  corruption  and  connivance 
•  of  the  officers.  And  this,  we  may  be  assured,  was 
not  a  solitary  instance.  The  corruption  of  the 
'  officers,  is,  in  truth,  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  over-tax  system.  — The  enormous  duties  that 
were  imposed  in  England  previously  to  1828  on 
bome-made  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  produced  an 
extent  of  smuggling  and  demoralization  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  not  attended  to 
Mich  matters  to  form  an  idea.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  duties  in  that  country  on  tobacco,  brandy 
and  hollands,  but  especially  the  first,  are  the  great 
incentives  to  smuggling.  The  preventive  water- 
euard  is  kept  at  a  great  expense  for  little  other 
purpose  than  to  hinder  the  clandestine  importa- 
tH>n  of  these  articles.  But  notwithstanding  its 
efforts,  considerable  quantities  of  them  find  their 
way  into  the  country  without  being  subjected  to 
any  duty.  And  liow  should  it  be  otherwise  1  The 
price  of  tobacco  in  the  contiguous  continental 
ports  may,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  lb. ;  and  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  from 
38. 6d.  to  68.  per  lb. ,  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that,  allowing  for  the  expenses  of  smuggling,  if 
one  cat;gD  out  of  three  be  safely  landed,  the  busi- 
ness is  as  profitable  as  it  is  adventurous  and  excit- 
ing? "But  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  introduction 
of  tobacco  from  abroad  as  by  its  admixture  or 
adulteration  with  other  articles,  that  the  contra- 
band dealers  endeavor  to  defeat  the  duty."  It 
may,  however,  be  right  to  state  that  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  mere  diminution  of  an  op- 
pressive duty  on  any  article  will  put  down  the 
Mnuggling  to  which  the  duty  may  have  given  rise. 
The  diminution  may  not  be  sufficiently  great;  and 
if  so,  it  will  have  but  little  influence.  —  These 
•considerationa  show  the  degree  of  weight  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  excuse  or  apologize  for  exorbitant  du- 
ties by  showing  tliat  they  have  sometimes  been  re- 
'doced  without  any  material  increase  taking  place 
in  the  consumption  of  the  articles  on  which  they 
■  are  laid,  or  any  material  dindnution  of  smug- 


gling. In  exemplification  of  this  it  has  been  stated 
that  though  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  reduced  in 
England  in  1826  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  lb.,  the  con- 
sumption was  not  increased  In  anything  like  the 
same  proportion;  and  that,  notwitlistanding  the 
rapid  growth  of  population,  a  period  of  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  tobacco  revenue  rose  to  its 
former  level.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  could  have  anticipated  any  other  result. 
Taking  the  cost  of  tobacco  on  an  average  at  6d. 
per  lb.  (which  ia  beyond  the  mark),  the  duty  pre- 
viously to  and  since  the  reduction  has  been  re- 
spectively 800  and  600  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And 
it  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  least  of  these  duties 
holds  out  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  smug- 
gling and  fraud.  The  truth  Is,  that  the  reduction 
of  duty  in  1836  was  an  ill-advised  measure;  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  further  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  Ss. 
per  lb.  to  28.  would  be  much  wiser,  or  that,  while 
it  sacrificed  revenue,  it  would  be  at  all  sufficient 
to  suppress  illicit  practices.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
by  referring  to  Instances  of  this  sort,  to  endeavor 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  an  adequate  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  is  not  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  consumption.  Had  the  duty  on 
coffee,  instead  of  being  reduced  in  England  in 
1808  from  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  to  7d.,  been  reduced  to 
only  Is.  8d.  (the  proportion  in  which  the  tobacco 
duty  was  reduced),  the  effect  would  have  been  all 
but  imperceptible ;  and  instead  of  the  consump- 
tion being  immediately  increased  from  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  to  9,000,000  Ibe.,  the  presumption 
is.  It  would  not  have  been  increased  to  1,500,000 
lbs.  In  taxation,  as  in  everything  else,  unless  the 
means  be  adequate  to  the  desired  ends  the  result 
will  be  nothing.  If  you  offer  a  premium  of  eight 
to  one  on  smuggling,  do  you  imagine  you  will 
abate  the  nuisance  you  have  called  into  existence 
by  reducing  the  premium  to  six  to  one  or  four  to 
one?  It  will  be  found  in  every  case  in  which  a 
reduction  of  duty  is  not  followed  by  a  more  than 
corresponding  increase  of  consumption,  that  the 
article  continues  to  be  overtaxed,  or  that  the  duty 
left  upon  it  either  exceeds  the  -cost  of  smuggling 
or  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  become  its  consumers.  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  financial 
history  of  any  country  of  an  adequate  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  an  over-taxed  article  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  cessation  of  smuggling  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  consumption.        J.  R.  M'CniiLOCH. 

SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIALISTS.  It  is  with 
these  words  as  with  all  others  which  express,  at  a 
given  date,  a  definite  situation,  but  which,  in  the 
long  run,  either  because  facts  or  the  state  of  men's 
minds  has  changed,  are  transformed,  and  no  lon- 
ger convey  their  original  meaning.*    Hence,  to 

•  "  The  anallsnta  of  the  principle  of  Individual  propertr," 
uyi  John  Stuart  Hill  ("  Principle*,"  boolc  li.,  ID,  "may  be 
divided  into  two  cluaes :  thoae  whne  acheme  implies  >beo- 
late  equality  in  the  dietribntion  of  the  physical  meane  of  life 
and  enjoyment,  and  thoae  who  admit  inequality,  bat  grounded 
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flz  tbdr  meaning,  at  their  true  date,  is  essential. 
An  analysis  of  such  meaning  may  be  reduced  to 
this:  In  every  human  society,  whether  it  advances 
or  retrogrades,  modifications  more  or  less  pro- 
foond  are  always  going  on,  modifications  which 
are  more  or  less  perceptible,  and  which,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  society,  act  upon 
its  economy.  Apparently  such  a  society  remains 
the  same ;  but  in  reality  it  is  daily  affected  by 
changes  of  which  it  becomes  entirely  conscious  on- 
ly after  time  has  fixed  them  in  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  maifced  them  by  its  sanc- 
tion. This  is  the  course  of  civilizations  which 
are  being  perfected  or  which  are  decliniag.  The 
honor  of  a  generation  is  to  add  something  to  the 
inheritance  it  has  received,  and  to  transmit  it  im- 
proved to  the  generation  which  comes  after  it.  To 
employ  what  has  been  acquired  as  an  instrument 
of  new  acquisition,  to  advance  from  the  verified 
to  the  unknown:  such  is  the  idea  of  progress  as  it 
presents  itself  to  well-ordered  minds.  But  such 
is  not  the  idea  of  the  socialists.  In  their  eyes 
the  situation  given  is  a  false  one,  and  the  process 
too  simple.  Reforms  in  detail  do  not  seem  to 
them  worthy  of  attention.  They  have  plans  of 
their  own,  the  first  condition  of  which  is  to  make 
a  tabula  ra»a  of  everything  that  exists,  to  cast 
aside  existing  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  all  the 
guarantees  of  person  and  property.  It  seems  to 
them  that  we  have  lived  tiius  far  under  the  em- 
pire of  a  misconception  which  it  is  urgent  should 
cease  ;  our  globe,  according  to  them,  is  an  antic- 
ipated hell,  and  our  civilization  a  coarse  outline 
only.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  only  one 
— to  try  the  treatment  of  which  the  socialists  hold 
the  secret.  That  treatment  varies  according  to 
the  sect.  There  are  socialists  with  mild  reme- 
diefi,  and  socialists  with  violent  remedies  :  the  only 
difficulty  is  in  the  choice.  But  with  all  their  dif- 
ferences, there  is  one  point  on  which  they  agree 
— the  formal  condemnation  of  human  societies  as 
they  are  at  present  constituted,  and  the  necessity 
of  erecting  on  their  ruins  an  order  of  things  more 
conformable  to  the  instincts  of  man  and  to  his 
destiny  here  below.  In  exchange  for  our  real 
world,  the  socialists  offer  us  worlds  of  the  fancy. 

on  aome  principle  or  sapposed  principle  of  Justice  or  general 
expediency,  and  not  like  bo  many  of  the  existing  social  In- 
eqnalities,  dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  tbe  head  of  the 
lint  class,  as  the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  present 
generation,  most  be  placed  Mr,  Owen  and  his  followers. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  and  U.  Cabet  have  more  recently  become 
conspicuous  as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines  (though  the  for- 
mer advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  Justice,  that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  And  receive  according  to  their  wants) .  — 
The  characteristic  name  for  this  economical  system  Is  '  com- 
munism,' a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  Introdnced 
Into  this  country.  The  word  'socialism,'  which  originated 
among  the  English  economists,  and  was  assumed  by  them  a* 
a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  la  now,  on  the  con- 
tinent, employed  In  a  larger  sense;  not  necessarily  Implying 
commanism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applicable  to  any  system  which  requires  that  the  land  and 
the  instmments  of  prodnction  sbonld  be  the  property,  not 
of  individaale,  bnt  c^  rommnnlties,  or  associations,  or  of  the 
government."  — It  la  in  this  latter  sense,  evidently,  thatU. 
Beyband  nses  the  word  "  socialism  "  in  this  article,— Ed. 


This  is  their  distinguishing  trait,  and  one  which 
makes  of  them  a  family  apart.  —  In  this  pursuit 
they  have  had  so  many  precursors  that  to  enumer- 
ate them  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  tbe  ad- 
ventures of  the  human  mind.    At  one  time,  we 
have  philosophers  engaging  in  that  chase  in  soli- 
tary speculations;  and  at  another,  sects,  trying  in 
abortive  essays  to  realize  their  dreams;  now,  s 
whole  population  stakes  in  that  chase  its  existence 
and  repose ;  here,  we  find  the  idea  of  mysticism 
prevailing,  and  curbing  instinct  to  the  profit  of  a 
system ;  there,  instinct  gets  the  upper  hand  and 
breaks  therein  which  aU  regular  govemmoit  puts 
on  it :  everjrwhere  we  witness  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  old  mould,  and  to  obtain  a  new  one.    Revolt* 
and  factions  beget  one  another  while  copying  one 
another.    First  we  find  Plato  with  the  most  cap- 
tious of  models.    He  invented  an  imaginary  com- 
munity, which  Sir  Thomas  More  reproduced  in 
his  Utopia.    In  tx>th  cases,  goods  were  to  be  in 
common,  and  the  fruits  of  labor  distributed  bjr 
means  of  arbitrary  combinations.      CampsnelU 
went  farther.     With  Plato  he  admits  promiscuitT; 
but,  bolder  than  Plato,  he  regulates  its  exerciEe. 
Morelli,  not  content  with  recommending  a  com- 
munity, would  force  it  on  men.     He  establishes 
for  labor  a  species  of  obligatory  conscriplion.  and 
condemns  to  perpetual  imprisonment  the  partisam 
of  property,  tmder  pretext  of  their  dangerous  de- 
mentia.   Baboeuf  treats  them  as  conspirators,  nod 
spares  them  as  little  as  Morelli.    For  the  sake 
of  good  example,  he  expels  them  from  among 
men  when  he  does  not  deliver  them  to  the  execu- 
tioner.   Willingly  or  by  force,  he  would  have  all 
distinctions  of  class  and  all  appropriation  of  goad.« 
disappear.    He  would  tolerate  only  one  costume, 
one  table,  one  ordinary.     The  great  centres  of 
population  trouble  him,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  lu& 
pen,  he  suppresses  them.     Luxury  has  its  biith  in 
cities,  and  of  luxury  he  will  have  nothing.    Homes 
should  be  as  imif  orm  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  ex- 
cite Jealousy  by  comparison.      There  should  be 
like  care  for  the  education  of  all  citizens.    Tbe 
state  takes  possession  of  them,  and  atiandons  ttiem 
only  at  death.     It  makes  laborers  and  workmen 
out  of  them.     Useful  services,  and  not  acts  viudi 
serve  for  pleasure,  are  demanded  of  them.    What 
is  not  communicable  to  all,  he  says,  in  his  imper- 
ative language,  must  be  severely  retrenched.    The 
science  of  government,  he  says,  is  to  suppress 
whatever  may  act  as  an  obstacle,  and  the  best  re- 
gime is  that  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  meet  vitb 
no  opposers.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  wliat  ad- 
vance the  idea  of  the  community  had  now  made. 
With  Plato  it  was  only  an  idyl ;  with  Baboeuf  it 
is  a  yoke  of  iron  ;  from  an  ingenuous  dream  and 
one  far  from  being  ironical,  we  pass  to  the  drear- 
iest and  most  degrading  servitude  ;  Plato  confines 
himself  to  advice,  Babceuf  would  act  with  lirin^ 
foree ;  Plato  admits  categories,  Baboeuf  endui«s 
none  of  any  kind  ;  be  takes  the  lowest  level,  and 
wishes  to  reduce  everything  to  it.    Tliis  contrssl 
is  intelligible :   Plato  remains  in  the  imaginary, 
Baboeuf  enters  the  real ;  with  u  view  to  the  end. 
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he  thinks  of  the  means,  and  fearing  defeat,  deter- 
mines on  the  most  energetic  means. — Examples 
of  a  common  regime  were  no  more  wanting  in 
antiquity  than  the  speculations  in  which  such  a 
common  regime  was  offered  in  perspective.    The 
coDTentnal  organization,  with  its  exploitation  of 
mortmain  and  vows  of  renunciation,  was  nothing 
else.    But  those  who  submitted  to  it  were  out  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  world ;  they  lived  for  heaven 
rather  than  for  the  earth.    As  much  may  be  said 
of  the  Eesenes,  whose  life  was  almost  that  of 
monks.     The  Moravians  preserve  more  affinity 
with  regular  society ;  their  community  is  neither 
as  narrow  nor  as  exdusive  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
feet;  they  admit  of  marriage  and  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  sexes,  while  the  Essenes  preserved 
flie  strictest  celibacy  ;  they  recognize  private  prop- 
erty side  by  side  with  collective  labor,  while  the 
Essenes  had  nothing  of  theii:  own.    In  the  Para- 
guay missions,  likewise,  the  community  partook 
of  a  mixed  character ;  each  Indian  had  his  field 
and  his  flock  ;  only  a  separate  domain,  the  Posses- 
sion of  Qod,  was  reserved  for  cultivation  in  com- 
mon, and  its  produce  was  intended  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses for  the  support  of  the  infirm,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
sent  each  year  to  the  king  of  Spain.    Moreover,  in 
these  various  modes  of  grouping,  there  was  nei- 
ther revolt  nor  formal  protest.    They  were  combi- 
nations suggested  at  one  time  by  a  particular  creed, 
at  another  by  expediency  of  a  local  character.    In 
the  case  of  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  their  com- 
munity was  a  beginning  of  civilization;  in  that  of 
the  Moravians  and  Essenes,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  monks  and  anchorites,  it  was  a  means  of  sanc- 
tiflcation.    Under  these  conditions  all  government 
is  easy;  its  point  of  departure  is  the  spirit  of  disci- 
pline and  the  suppression  of  the  instincts.    From 
these  partial  communities  to  a  general  community 
the  distance  is  a  great  one — the  distance  between 
the  exception  and  the  rule,  between  a  special  state 
of  men's  minds  and  the  dispositions  which  animate 
the  other  members  of  the  himian  family.    Such 
cases  must  be  noted,  but  there  is  no  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  —  The  community  of  goods 
has  had  less  offensive  apostles,  like  the  Jacques 
in  France  and  the  Lollards  in  England.    The  for- 
mer did  not  confine  their  pretensions  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery  or  the  limits  of  a  nation's 
territory.     They  had  pretensions  to  empire,  and 
they  disguised  projects  of  partition  and  spoliation 
under  the  mask  of  political  rights.    Neither  did 
the  Anabaptists  admit  that  they  entertained  sim- 
ilar pretensions.    Their  religious  schism  was  on- 
ly a  pretext  to  lead  the  populace  to  an  assault 
on  property.    What  a  sad  memory  the  Anabap- 
tists have  leftl    They  filled  with  their  crimes  and 
their  names  two  full  centuries  of  the  history 
of  Qennany.    MQnzer  was  their  first  corypheus; 
he  invited  the  poor  to  the  partition  of  the  spoils 
of  the  rich ;  Mathias,  in  turn,  ordered  the  sack- 
ing of  the  houses  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  John  of 
Leyden  proclaimed  polygamy  a  law  of  the  state, 
and  was  the  first  to  conform  to  that  law  by  marry- 


ing seventeen  women.  The  execution  of  such 
bandits  did  not  suffice  to  extirpate  their  sect,  and 
after  they  had  disappeared,  the  ruins  with  which 
the  land  was  strewn  showed  what  is  engendered, 
in  popular  interpretation,  by  the  Utopia  of  the 
community,  and  what  vestiges  it  leaves  after  it. 
Socialism  has  no  more  formidable  formula;  and, 
in  the  end,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  susceptible- 
of  application.  All  other  formulae  escape  the  in- 
telligence of  the  crowd  because  of  their  subtlety; 
this  one  is  as  clear  as  it  is  powerful.  To  take  from 
those  who  have,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not,  is  a  concise  and  intelligible  proposition;  to 
reduce  all  positions  and  fortunes  to  a  level,  is  one- 
not  less  so.  Both  find  in  the  heart  of  man  a  bad 
passion,  which  answers  to  them.  When  they  are 
heard,  passion  leaves  the  vague  to  enter  the  world 
of  realities;  it  knows  what  it  wants,  and  whither 
it  goes.  There  is  no  longer  a  mere  anathema  fall- 
ing in  a  vacuum,  but  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken 
against  society,  with  the  booty  in  prospect.  —  We 
have  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  men  and  the 
sects  which,  in  the  past,  may  be  considered  as  the 
equivalents  of  socialism  and  socialists.  With, 
those  who  in  our  day  are  so  named,  the  spirit  is 
the  same;  only  their  procedure  is  different.*   The- 

*  Amongthe  forma  of  aoclallrai,  Gemum  writera  on  polit- 
ical economy  mention  what  they  call  ttaaUsozlalltmut,  or 
state  soclallnn,  nnderatanding  by  the  term  "that  system 
which  wonld  have  economic  relations  regulated  as  far  as 
poaalble  by  the  state,  and  which  woold  aubetitnte  atate  help 
for  aelf-help."  Prince  Blamaick  has  ahown  a  decided  lean- 
ing to  thla  form  of  aoclallam.  The  French  hare  the  expres- 
sion toeUiiimw  d'itat,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  ttaati- 
Mxiailtmui,  or  etutc  soclallam.  That  snch  a  form  of  social- 
ism has  been  finding  favor  with  large  classes  of  the  people 
in  recent  times  can  not  be  donbted.  Hence  It  has  been  not 
Inappropriately  styled  by  Professor  Fawcett, "  modem  social- 
ism ;"  and  much  of  what  he  eaya  on  its  growth  and  probable 
cousequenccs  in  certain  conntrles  of  Europe  la  true  as  to  Ita- 
growtb  and  consequences  in  the  United  States,  but  of  courae 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe.  He  writes :  "  It  la 
each  day  becoming  more  evident  that  in  every  European 
country  an  Increasing  number  of  the  laboring  population  are 
giving  an  enthusiastic  adherence  to  certain  social  and  eco- 
nomic principles,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  introdace- 
even  more  fundamental  changes  than  those  brought  about 
by  the  first  French  revolution.  Never,  perhaps,  was  thei«  a 
time  when  it  was  more  important  to  dispassionately  consider 
the  ideas,  the  wants  and  the  aspirations  of  theworlcmen  who. 
are  engaged  in  this  movement,  which  may  be  described  un- 
der the  general  title  of  modem  socialism.  Without  such 
dispaaalonate  oonsideratloD,  there  Is  certain  to  arise,  instead 
of  a  kindly  and  intelligent  sympathy,  the  rancorons  enmity 
of  bitter  class  prejudice.  Those  who  are-  prepared  to  show 
this  sympathy  may  have  some  chance  of  directing  to  pur- 
poses of  inestimable  good  this  new  movement,  which,  if  met 
with  blind  and  unreasoning  opposition,  will  at  last  gradually 
gather  so  much  strength  as  to  pass  beyond  control ;  Europe 
may  then  find  herself  involved  in  a  terrible  war  of  classes. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  friends  of  revolution- 
ary changes  derive  their  motive  power  from  the  bigoted 
opponents  of  progress,  and  from  the  stubborn  upholders  of 
unwise  laws  and  unjust  privileges.  It  mlgbt  as  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  railway  engine  would  move  if  it  were  deprived 
of  steam,  that  wheat  could  grow  without  soil,  or  that  man 
could  live  without  food,  as  to  imagine  that  a  revolutionary 
propagandism  could  be  Qiaintained  If  it  were  nqt  kept  alive 
by  the  recollection  of  some  wrong  inflicted,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  grievance  unredressed.  It  is  perfectly  vain 
to  expect  that  there  will  not  be  threatenings  of  coming  con- 
vulsions so  long  as  the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
great  masses  of  the  jwople  remains  wtiat  it  is  at  the  present 
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:feeling  of  bitteTDess  -agaisflt  vdtabliahed  civiliza- 
tions is  at  least  as  great,  and  if  there  be  not  as 
much  violence  in  act,  it  is  because  moral  force  has 
resisted  in  time.  We  laaat  add,  that,  in  the  case 
of  almost  all,  the  vdsions  of  the  brain  have  been 
tempered  by  upright  intentiong.    This  is  true  of 

time.  Bngland  Is  constanily'beliig  ^otUed  as  the  wealthiest 
of  all  nationa.  From  eTery  platform  in  the  kingdom  oraton 
'  delight  to  parade  the  well-known  Btatistlcii  aboat  onr  raat 
and  growing  commerce.  Each  quarterly  return  from  the 
board  of  trade  shows  an  angmentation  of  exports  and  im- 
'ports.  In  spite,. however,  of  all  theae  evldencea  of  accumulat- 
ing wealth,  the  m^ority  of  oar  people  have  a  severe  straggle 
for  existence,  and  no  linconaderahle  minority  live  In  abject 
misery  and  in  degrading  poverty.  The  more  wealthy  the  na- 
^on  is  admitted  to  be,  the  more  perilous  does  It  become,  and 
the  more  ominons  of  fhtuie  troaUe,  that  one  out  of  twenty 
•of  the  nation  shooldbe  a  pauper;  that  to  a  great  proportion 
of  our  laboring  claases  a  life  of  Incessant  toil  yields  no  other 
result  than  an  old  age  of  dependent  mendicancy;  that  mill- 
ions are  so  entirely  unedncate4  as  to  be  cut  oit  from  every 
Intellectnal  enjoyment;  that  4b  many  rural  districts  horses 
-are  stabled  far  more  comfortably  than  laborers  are  housed; 
and  that  in  our  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  the  poor  are  so 
crowded  and  huddled  together,  that  In  a  coontleaa  nnmber 
of  instances  alMhe  'members  of  a  family  heitl  together  In  a 
single  room.  Can  any  one  who  reflects  on  such  facts  be  sur- 
prised that  a  wide-apread  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
Is  abroad  1  Ought  It  not  to  be  regarded  as  almost  incredible 
'that  a  social  structure  resting  on  such  a  basis  should  have 
stood  so  long?  But  It  may  be  said  that  If  things  are  not  as 
'rapidly  improving  as  can  'be  desired,  they  are  certainly  not 
getting  worse.  Why  then,  It  la  urged,  should  there  be  this 
new  outburst  of  discontent  1  No  new  laws  vexatious  to  the 
'industrial  classes 'have  been  imposed;  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  repealed;  taxation  is  not  more  burdensome, 
and  duties  on  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  added 
greatly  to  their  cost  have  been  remitted.  May  It  not,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  concluded  that  things  will  gradually  Improve; 
that  the  present  dissatlxfaction  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the 
-demands  of  those  who  are  so  discontented  with  society  as  it 
Is  now  constituted  should  be  simply  met  by  nndeviatlng  re- 
sistance ?  As  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
will  assume  this  attitude  of  resistance,  it  is  important  to  give 
the  most  emphatic  warning  as  to  the  consequences  which 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  may  involve.  As  It  Is  so  fre- 
■quently  supposed  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  organic 
'  social  and  economic  changes  has  no  solid  foundation  in  reason 
•or  In  justice,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  temporary  aberration  of 
-certain  unsettled  and  mischievous  people  who  love  revolution 
for  revolution's  sake,  it  becomes  important,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  attempt  to  discover  whether  this  is  a  tme  inter- 
pretation of  the  sentiments  now  widely  prevalent  among  the 
industrial  classes.  —  As  previously  remarked.  It  no  doubt,  at 
fliBt  sight,  appears  somewhat  difflcult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  this  desire  for  change  should  have  grown  up  with  the 
repeal  of  many  unjust  laws,  with  the  remlasion  of  many  bur- 
densome taxes,  with  a  great  stimulus  in  the  productive  in- 
■dustry  of  the  country,  and  with  the  more  wide-spread  desire 
«mong  those  who  are  in  comfortable  cireumstancea  to  be 
good,  kind  nnd  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  does  not  the  fact 
that  all  these  cireumstances  have  been  in  operation  without 
ptodBCing  any  more  marked  etCeet  npon  the  general  well-- 
being  of  the  people,  suggest  an  explanation  <tf  tiie  phenome- 
non which  we  are  seeking  to  elnddatef  Scarcely  any  other 
<TCsalt  can  be  expected  than  that  there  should  arise  a  feeling 
<  of  angiy  disappointment,  unreasoning  distrust  and  unjust 
-suspicion  wlien  favorable  agencies  like  those  just  mentioned 
are  contrasted  with  such  facts  as  those  previously  enumer- 
ated, which  are  only  too  truly  typical  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time  the  people 
"were  led  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  their  class  would  be 
secured  by  bringing  Into  operation  various  favorable  mate- 
rial agencies.  At  one  period  it  was  supposed  that  the  appll- 
-cation  of  steam  to  manufactures,  and  the  Improvement  of 
locomotion  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  wonld  so  stimu- 
late production  as  to  bring  to  the  laborer  an  age  of  golden 
jdenty.    At  another  time  it  was  confidently  stated  that  by 


Robert  Owen,  who  was  the  lint  to  apea  the  way. 
In  Owen,  there  were  two  men,  the  man  of  taict 
and  the  man  of  an  idea;  the  one  superior,  tlie 
other  mediocre.  A  manufacturer  in  New  YoA, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  found,  aided  by  a  be- 
nevolence without  liinit  and  by  the  sole  power  of 

the  abolition  of  protection  the  markets  of  the  worid  wooldbe 
thrown  open  to  us,  and  the  supplies  of  cheap  food  thus  pn>- 
cored  wonld  yield  an  increased  store  of  comfort  to  erny 
hnmble  home.  In  one  respect  these  predictiana  have  been 
fulfilled,  in  another  respect  they  have  been  cmeOy  (kUAcd. 
ProdncUon  has  been  stimulated  beyond  the  expeetalioiii  of 
the  most  sanguine,  and  supplies  of  food  have  been  otftaiaed 
from  even  the  most  distant  countries  in  much  greater  qtas- 
tities  than  could  ha^'xi  been  anticipated.  Still,  however,  m 
far  as  the  laborer  la  concerned,  the  age  of  golden  plenty 
seems  as  remote  as  ever,  and  in  the  hnmble  homes  of  the 
poor  a  not  less  constant  war  lias  to  be  waged  against  peniuy 
and  want.  From  the  bitter  disappointment  thns«igeDdacd, 
there  has  not  unnaturally  arisen  a  feeling  of  deep  dIstnM  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  society  la  based.  A 
wide-spread  opinion  has  grown  up  that  it  is  no  use  relying 
npon  the  old  remedies  and  the  old  noetmms.  Reaottmnnbe 
had  to  for  more  radical  changes;  the  very  foondatioiw  on 
which  onr  social  system  rests  must  1>e  altered.  nUa  feehiig 
of  unrest,  this  desire  to  do  away  with  the  existing  esdcr  of 
things,  is  sure  to  arise  when  the  mass  of  the  people  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition.  On  many  previous  occa- 
sions they  had  more  reason  than  now  to  attribute  their  mii- 
fortnnes  to  political  causes.  UiOust  and  vexationB  taytHtsi 
combined  with  a  reckless  expenditure  of  >  proAJgate  sod 
corrupt  court,  at  length  accumulated  such  miaety  npoa  the 
French  people  that  an  irresistible  movement  aroee  to  sweep 
away  every  established  Institution.  The  first  Frendi  mo- 
Intion  ought  not  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  an  nftiaiiig 
to  substitute  a  republican  for  a  monarchical  form  of  gsnm- 
ment  The  people,  driven  to  a  frenzy  of  dwqyilr  by  physical 
BulTerlng,  were  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  calmly  to  iramn  upon 
wcll-devlsed  schemes  of  relief.  They  wished  to  see  evny- 
thing  changed,  and  they  oonseqaently  waged  an  nnrelentlag 
war  with  the  existing  state  of  tfalngB.  Again,  the  revotaUon- 
ary  movement  In  1848,  although  it  canaed  the  fall  of  ao  many 
dynasties,  was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  social  and  eoo- 
nomic  movement  The  dissatisfaction  which  prenOed  at 
this  period  waa  not  mainly  due  either  to  onjnst  laws  or  vex- 
ations taxation.  It  was  the  manifesution  of  an  Intense  denre 
fundamentally  to  change  the  principles  from  which  the  vast 
industrial  system  of  the  present  time  has  been  developed. 
CompttitUm  and  tht  teparaOon  ef  a^lal  fnm  latar  maf 
be  ngarded  at  tAt  mo»t  fromAnmt  ekaraeleritUa  tf  inetf- 
em  industry.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  atanoat  fore- 
seen that  these  characteristics  wonld  be  singled  out  f(V  spedal 
reprobation,  when  the  general  condition  of  the  Indnstrial 
classes  became  unsatisfactory,  and  the  great  nuas  of  the 
people  in  every  country  felt  that  they  had  to  bear  an  andne 
amount  of  suffering,  the  hardest  toll  yielding  to  them  a  nost 
inadequate  share  of  comfort  and  enjoynwnt.  There  con- 
sequently arose  a  determination  to  snhstitnte  for  the  indus- 
trial system  then  existing  one  from  which  not  anly.ocfupeti- 
tlon  wonld  be  absent,  but  one  In  which  capital  and  labor 
wonld  be  united,  instead  of  being  separated  by  the  rivalry  of 
hostile  interests.  The  industrial  Ideas  which  were  tha' 
souf^t  to  t»  carried  into 'practical  effect- may  be-deaeribtd 
under  the  general  name  of  sodalism  or  commBnism.  Tte 
very  mention  of  these  words  will  no  donbt  to  many  minds 
suggest  much  that  is  ominous  of  danger,  and  much  which 
is  opposed  to  the  well-belug  of  society.  Prejudice,  howenr 
unfounded,  often  spreads  so  fast  that  It  becomea  j»at  tat- 
midable  to  combat  To  many,  socialism  and  commanlsai 
are  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  confiscatton  and  spolia- 
tion. A  socialist  exists  vaguely  in  the  minds  of  the  confort- 
able  classes  as  a  sort  of  abandoned  creature  who  wiAee  to 
live  by  robbing  other  people  of  their  property,  and  who  de- 
sires to  see  general  pillage  introdnoed.  In  tk*  pnmml  Mad 
(tf  mankind,  meiaHtm  teouU  do  noMng  te  intrtatt  fht  «wg- 
Mngt^theptapU,  and  the  toeUatHe  tektmu  mkiek  hm 
b«mprivo<Mdta  tmddlnttUMttndbtMittilniit/tibtn- 
Bvt.aahongKtMtmavbtfitaii  rinmd,yt  ttcMaftrntt 
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example,  one  of  the  most  flburishing  industrial 
ooloniea  tli&t  have  ever  been  known.  The  baais 
of  hia  system  was  the  thought,  borrowed  from 
J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Bentham,  that  the  practice  of 
virtue  has  enough  in  it  to  fully  indemnify  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it    So  far  the  idea  is  a 

men  w^utt  lAan  to  thma  atperiiotu  upon  Ou  ekaraettr  of 
(wMMt,  and  to  mitbiUrprtt  tlieir  motitet.   They  no  doubt 
kait  teat  miMtaie»  mtAu4Uut;  but  It  U  ImpotMle  to  deny 
tJuUtlMrmotiveMhatie  been  pur*  and  tAtiraiiiulqfty.  They 
ban  been  animated  by  a  dealie  which  mnat  hare  been  felt 
by  all  who  are  not  depnved  by  aelllalmeBi,  to  lighten  poverty, 
toaUeriate  human  aolfexing,  and  to  diffuse  more  general  hap* 
pineea  among  mankind.    The  Injostlce  which  la  go  generally 
done  to  aocUllata  will  be  perhaps  more  clearly  perceived 
irtien  attention  la  directed  to  the  origin  of  the  sociallatic 
aentinienL  —  It  haa  been  often  remarked  that  the  more  a 
coontry  advances  In  wealth,  the  wider  and  deeper  seems  to  be 
the  gnU  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    Not  only  is  this 
ibawn  by  the  fact  that  the  augmentation  in  the  nnmber  of 
the  Tciy  wealthy  la  not  accompanied  either  by  a  correspond- 
hig  decreaae  in  the  nnmber  of  the  very  poor,  or  by  a  propor- 
tionate dlminntlon  of  their  snlleilngs;  bat  the  aeparatlon  be- 
tween daaaea  seems  to  iKcome  intensified  in  other  ways.  The 
time  was  wlien  those  who  were  engaged  in  any  iudnstxy, 
msater,  ibreman  and  workmen,  dwelt  near  to  each  other, 
•nd  between  them  there  were  often  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions, which  have  now  completely  passed  away.    Althnogh 
the  introdnctlon  of  steam  and  the  application  of  various  me- 
chanical inventions  tiare  completely  revolutionized  the  con- 
ditiooa  on  wlilch  industry  is  carried  on,  yet  there  haa  proba- 
bly been  a  not  leas  marked  change  in  the  social  and  industrial 
life  of  the  country.    The  snpplantlng  of  band-loom  weaving 
and  pillow-lace  making  by  vast  manufactories  filled  with 
eomplicated  and  costly  machinery.doea  not  represent  a  greater 
change  than  tiuit  which  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  present  mode  of  life  of  men  of  business  and  that  which 
wu  adopted  by  them  formerly.    The  merchant  and  the  man- 
iiAKtiB«rDsed  toresidecloeetowherethedally  work  of  their 
lives  wu  carried  on.    Now,  however,  each  year  a  greater  dis- 
tance separates  the  homes  of  the  master  and  his  workmen. 
lUny  irtio  have  accumulated  princely  fortunes  seldom  go 
within  miles  of  the  homes  of  any  of  their  workmen.    All 
these  considerations  show  that  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  have  gradually  lost  their  personal  char- 
acter, and  liave  Iwcome  more  and  more  commercial.    This 
Mng  the  case,  there  can,  of  course,  be  little  fHendahlp  or 
comradeship;  there  Is  too  little  of  that  personal  sympatliy 
which  often  arises  among  those  who  are  fellow-worker^  at  a 
common  object;  but,  on  the  contrary,  labor  being  bought 
and  sold  In  the  same  way  aa  any  commodity  of  commerce,  the 
<nly  fadings  between  employers  and  employed  are  too  often 
those  which  exist  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise.   It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  pres- 
ent has  thna  been  contrasted  with  the  past  with  the  object 
of  implying  that  there  has  been  no  improvement,  nor  must 
it  be  imagined  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  restore  a  state 
oT  tiiinp  which  would  in  many  respects  be  incompatible 
and  ineoBgiuons  with  the  requirements  of  modem  times. 
Bat beiiig  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  there  haa  been  prog- 
Rss,  yet  this  shonld  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  those  draw- 
liacksaasodated  with  commercial  development,  which  make 
the  present  in  some  of  its  aspects  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  past.    It  is,  of  course,  far  more  prudent  carefully  to 
muider  theae  drawbacks  with  the  view  of  reaching  the 
oases  which  produce  them;  for  If  this  can  not  be  done,  if 
(oomwRlal  progress  Is  always  to  be  presented  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  no  other  aspect  than  that  in  which  they  now 
ne  it,  there  will  certainly  arise  not  only  dissatisfaction,  but  a 
taiie  toeflbct  organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society, 
gome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  discontent 
■nost  be  engendered,  when  every  workman  mnst  be  con- 
Mantly  reminded  of  the  fact,  that,  while  nambers  are  unable 
toobtsin  asnfflciency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  others  have 
iomnch  anperfloons  wealth  that  ihey  are  able  to  squander 
ft  la  oaelesa  and  mischievous  luxuries,  and  never  devote 
Ihenselvea  to. ope  hour's  useful  employment.    The  more 
thedlatance  widens  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  more 


correct  one,  antiao* kind' ofi'sucoess- was  wanting 
to  the  man  who  put  the  principle  in  practice;  the 
error  consisted  in  pcesumlhg,.  that,  applied  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whale,,  it  would'  succeed,  as  it  had. 
succeeded  in  a  muiufacturing  centre.  The  great 
human  family  caiknot  be  govemed.as  a  small  flock 

the  belief  Is  certain  to^faingronnd  that  there  la  something, 
radically  wrong  In  the  laws  which  regiOate  the  distribution 
of  wealth.    It  can  not.be  wise  and  Jiist;  it  Is  plausibly  said, 
that  the  produce  which  the  earth,  yields  should  be  so  appor 
tioned  among  Its.  Inhabitants  that,  whereas  many  have  far 
more  than  they  need,  others  have  to  endure  tiie  bitter  pangs, 
of  want    It  is  urged  that  if  there  was  more  equality  In  this 
distribution,  there  would  be  enough  for  all;  If  superfluities. 
were  taken  away  tbom  the  rich,  and  given  to  the  poor,  all 
would  then  enjoy  adequate  comfort    Those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  such  ideasas  these  are  at  once,  by  natural  seqnense,. 
led  to  the  conclnaion  that  the  cirenmstances  which  produce 
Inequalities  in  wealth  are  chiefly  responsible  for  all  the  soclaf 
and  economic  evils  under  which  a  nation  suffers.    It  is  con- 
scquenUy  proposed'  that  society  should  be  regulated  on 
principles  which  would,  as  faras  possible,  prevent  inequal- 
ities in  wealth.     A.  feeling  thus  arises  in  Ikvor  of  cither 
abolishing,  or  greatly  curtailing  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty.   Various  schemes  have,  fh>m  time  to  time,  been  pro- 
pounded with  the  obiect  of.  giving  effect  to  these  ideas.. 
Those  who  woold  not  shrink  from  applying  what  they  con-  . 
ceive  to  be  a  complete  nemedy,  propose  that  aoclety  should: 
be  reconstituted  on  an  entirely  communistic  model ;  aaso- 
clationa  being  established  In  which  there  should  be  no  pri- 
vate property,  the  wealth  produced  being  the  Joint  property 
of  the  community.    Others  snggest.less  thorough  remedies,, 
and  propose,  that,,  after  a  due  maiiitenance  has  been  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  members,  any  SDrplQs  which  may  remain 
might  ba  appropriated,  as  private  piopert;.    St  Simon  and: 
Fourier  In  France,,  and  Robert  Qwen  in   England,  have 
identified  their  names  with  these  communistic  experiments. 
It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  such  attempts 
have  hitherto  tailed:  to  obtain  any  practical  success.    In 
fact,  it  is  not.  too  much,  to  say  that  ih  the  present  state  of 
mankind  failure  is-  inevitable.    Men  are  not  yet  eufflcieutly 
advanced  to  work  wllhas  much  seal  for  the  good  of  others 
as  for  their  own  advantage.    Those  who  are  Industrious  will 
not  long  remain  content  if  they  see  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  Is  devoted  to  the  support  or 
those  who  are  as  well  able  to  work  as  themselves,  but  who- 
are  so  indolent  and  Improvident  tliat  they  rely  upon  others 
for  their  maintenance.  —  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  men  as- St..  Simon,  Fourier  and  Owen  never  pro- 
posed the  oonflscatlon  of.  other  people's  property.    They  . 
always  contemplated  that  their  commnnistic  societies  should 
legitimately  acquire  the  land  and  other  property  upon  which, 
they  first  commenced  operations.    Robert  Owen,  In  fhct,. 
punbased  an  sstate-  in  Hampshire  for  a  considerable  snm 
of  money,  npon  which  he  attempted  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  socialistic  Ideas.    Although  these  schemes  have  com- 
pletely tailed,  yet  fallnre  has  done  little  to  weaken  the  aentl- 
ment  which  gave  them  birth.    The  ideas  from  which  they 
have  originated,  have  not  been  and  prolmbly  will  not  be  ever 
extinguished.    Each  fruitless  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 
not  only  stimulates  a  fresh  development,  but  also  causes 
them  to  assume  another  form.    Unlike  the   socialists  of 
former  days,  those  who  -are  at  the  present  time  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  socialistic  sentiment  are  beginning  to  place 
their  chief  reliance  upon  state  intervention.    They  seem  to 
think  tlMtif  individual  efforts  have  been  nnable  to  achieve 
success,  this  provides  the  most  cogent  argument  In  tkvor  or 
an  appeal  to  the  state.    This  is  the  reason  which  induces 
me  to  ascribe  such  grave  importance  to  modem  socialism. 
There  was  no  cause  to  feel  alarm  or  misgiving  as  long  as  so- 
cialism simply  caused  certain  experiments  to  be  tried  by  en- 
thusiasts, against  whom  no  other  charge  could  be  brought 
than  that  they  showed  too  mncb  zeal  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove society.    Even  their  iUlnre  did  something  to  benefit 
mankind.    It  can  scareely  be  doubted  that  la  these  first  so- 
cialistic schemes  were  sown  the  germs  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic movement  which  has  already  effected  great  good,  and' 
which  promises  more  fbr  the  future  than  any  other  agency 
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is  governed.  It  was  not  long  before  Robert  Owen 
perceived  this.  He  tiimself,  by  exaggerating  it, 
had  changed  the  nature  of  bis  method  for  the 
worse.  From  a  paternal  administration  he  was 
imperceptibly  led  to  the  abandonment  of  all  social 
restraint.    He  not  only  ended  in  the  community, 

;et  brought  Into  operation.    It  i»  well  known  tbat  some  of 
those  who  were  the  most  strongly  Imbued  with  the  taaehlng 
and  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen  were  the  fonndets,  and  after- 
ward the  managers  of  our  most  prosperous  co-operative  In- 
stitutions.   Co-operation  is  as  yet  only  In  its  Infancy;  it  has 
hitherto  been  generally  applied  to  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
bat  rarely  to  its  production.    Enough,  however,  has  been 
seen  of  its  effects  to  ]  ustlfy  a  conHdent  belief  that  its  general 
adaptation  to  industrisl  undertakingii  wonld  probably  mark 
the  greatest  advance  ever  yet  made  in  human  Improvemant. 
Labor  and  capital,  instead  of  being  hostile  Interests,  will  be 
united,  and  by  this  union  an  incalculable  stimnlns  will  be 
given  to  prodactlon.    •    *   •  —  Until  quite  recently  there 
was  one  most  marked  and  important  difference  between  the 
continental  and  the  Bnglisb  workman.    The  former  placed 
bla  chief  reliance  on  the  state,  whereas  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
latter  to  free  himself  as  much  aa  possible  from  government 
control.    One  of  the  first  uses  which  the  French  workmen 
mad*  of  their  success  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  to  com- 
,  pel  the  government  to  establish  national  workshops,  and  to 
advance  loans  to  co-operative  associations.    One  of  the  flnt 
things  which  the  English  workmen  did,  when  they  obtained 
political  power  by  the  reform  bill  of  1867,  was  to  call  upon 
parliament  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  interfered  with  the 
formation  of  voluntary  trade  combinations.    The  continental 
workman  was  constantly  looking  to  the  state  as  he  wonld  to 
a  powerful  friend  or  benefactor  to  aid  and  reward  him.    The 
attitude  of  the  English  workman  has,  until  recently,  been 
one  rather  of  hoetlllty  toward  the  state.    His  habit  has  been 
to  claim  freedom  from  government  control,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  free  and  open  field  for  the  exercise  of  hla  energies. 
This  difference,  however,  between  Snglish  and  continental 
laborers  is  becoming  less  marked.    It  can  scarcely  have  es- 
caped notice  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  English 
workmen  have  with  much  greater  frequency  asked  for  gov- 
«mment  assistance;  and  the  demands  for  state  Intervention 
are  constantly  enlarging.    There  ate  many  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  change.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  probable,  aa  previously  indicated,  that  the 
growing  tendency  shown  by  so  many  of  onr  artisans  to  rely 
upon  the  state  may  be  traced  to  the  false  hopes  excited,  some 
years  since,  by  those  who  taught  the  people  to  believe  that 
the  great  end  to  be  striven  after  was  a  larger  production  of 
'  wealth.    This  augmented  production  of  wealth  has  taken 
place,  and  when  It  is  found  to  be  unaccompanied  by  the 
predicted  Improvement  In  the  condition  of  the  poor,  there  is 
naturally  aroused  keen  disappointment,  and  there  Is  diffused 
through  the  industrial  classes  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
They  get  into  Just  that  frame  of  mind  which  causes  them  to 
give  a  ready  acceptance  to  any  doctrines  differing  from  those 
by  which  they  suppose  they  have  been  deceived.    The  opin- 
ions In  favor  of  state  Intervention  so  current  among  conti- 
nental workmen  now  'consequently  find  a  more  rftady  ac- 
ceptance In  thlacountr}-;  these  opinions  ore,  in  fact,  trans- 
planted to  onr  shores  under  sucb  favorable  clrcnmetancea 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  seem  to  have  taken  root  among 
ne.    •    •    •  —  Fully,  however,  admitting  that  among  those 
who  hold  these  opinions  are  still  to  be  (bund  some  of  our 
Ablest  artisans,  yet  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  who  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  the  times  that,  so  far  aa  England  is  con- 
cerned, thedemandsforetate  assistance  are  each  year  assum- 
ing more  formidable  proportions.    This  will  be  anfflclently 
shown  by  enumerating  some  of  the  many  things  which  the 
state  is,  with  increasing  urgency,  asked  to  supply  for  the  peo- 
ple.   It  Is  now,  for  Instance,  often  said  that  the  government 
should  pay  the  passage-money  of  emigrants ;  should  furnish 
work  at  good  wages  for  the  unemployed ;  and  should  secnre 
for  laborers  comfortable  houses  and  wholesome  food  at  a 
reasonable  rate.    Sucb  proposals  as  these  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  may  by  comparison  be  regarded  as  mod- 
erate In  their  demands.    *    *    *  —  In  one  respect  this  grow- 
ing tendency  to  rely  upon  the  state  Is  franght  with  greater 


but  he  took  from  the  commnnity  the  only  guar- 
antee it  possessed,  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  believe  liim,  man,  having  come 
accidentally  into  this  world,  and  being  the  play- 
thing of  accidental  circumstances  throng  Ufe. 
could  not,  without  injustice,  be  declared  respon- 
sible for  his  acts.  Fatality  alone  determined  good 
and  evil ;  with  the  individual,  there  could  be 
neither  merit  nor  demerit.  Why,  tiien,  ponigb- 
ment  or  reward?  It  was  better  to  let  man  and 
society  follow  their  bent,  removing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  might  lead  to  evil,  and  in- 
creasing those  which  might  lead  to  good.  'So 
much  for  this  world;  and,  as  to  the  other,  why 
trouble  one's  self  about  it?  It  escapes  onr  means 
of  knowledge;  it  is  an  enigma  which  no  one  hss 
been  able  to  solve.  Such  was  Owen's  conclusion. 
Never  was  negation  more  absolute  stated  with 
greater  candor.  During  fifty  years  he  presented 
it  to  reI>ellious  human  sodeties  as  their  only  means 
of  salvation;  in  colonies,  in  plans,  in  publications, 
in  voluntary  subscriptions,  he  spent  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  without  his  personal  sacrifices  bdng 
able  to  make  his  desolating  maxims  advance  s  se- 
rious step.  They  wounded  men's  souls  at  too 
many  points  to  be  able  to  make  any  great  ravages. 
The  inventor  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  aanst 
at  the  obsequies  of  his  doctrine.  —  The  doctrines 
of  Saint-Simon  permitted  more  consideration  to  be 

danger  to  England  than  to  many  other  eomitiies.  lUs  is 
not  an  appropriate  place  to  dlscnaa  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  government  by  party.  There  Is,  howsrex,  one 
aspect  In  which  party  government  may  be  viewed,  as  hiring 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  we  are  now  cooskle>ii«. 
The  two  great  political  sections  who  contend  for  place  and 
power  have  a  constant  temptation  held  oat  to  tham  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  popular  enpport.  [Xsy  not  the  mat 
be  said  of  political  parties  in  the  Cnlted  States  ?]  Who. 
therefore,  it  is  perceived  that  any  partlcnlar  set  of  apisinis 
has  obtained  a  great  hold  upon  the  maases,  place  asdpovar 
will  seem  to  be  the  lot  of  the  political  party  which  proniMs 
to  do  most  to  give  effect  to  these  opinions.  Under  the  pres- 
nre  of  this  temptation.  It  may,  conseqnently,  any  day  hip- 
pen  that  statesmen  will  accept  doctrines  and  puisne  a  policy 
against  which.  If  their  judgment  was  unbiased,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  protest.  This  Is  a  peril  which  hangsovcr  this 
country,  and  recent  events  have  shown  that  I  am  notcoojar- 
ing  up  an  imaginary  vision  of  coming  danger.  During  the 
last  year  [this  was  written  In  the  eariy  part  of  IKS]  diieci 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  most  mlschleT- 
ons  and  alarming  features  of  modem  socialism  hyonewfao 
Is,  and  by  another  who  has  been,  a  responsible  minister 'of 
state.  The  budget  of  1871  was  framed  In  aocordaaoe  with 
some  of  the  financial  principles  of  the  international  associa- 
tion; and  no  member  of  this  organization  ever  made  wan 
reckless  promises  to  the  proletariat  than  did  Sir  John  Pikiag- 
ton,  when,  as  president  of  the  social  science  assodatkin,  he 
told  the  workmen,  in  his  address  at  Leeds,  that  parliameat 
onght  to  secure  for  them  comfortable  homes  and  vholoaaie 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  A  few  months  before  Sir  John 
Paklngton  enunciated  these  mischleTons  doctrines,  the  peo- 
ple fasd  been  vlrtnally  told  by  the  chancellor  of  the  a- 
cheqncr,  that  If  they  make  some  demand,  the  granllag  of 
which  Involves  additional  expendltore,  the  m^ority  shall 
avoid  contributing  a  alngle  shilling  toward  the  ontlay,  and 
shall  be  enabled  to  throw  the  whole  bnrden  npon  the  raycn 
of  Income  tax.  Under  such  fostering  care  It  is  not  smpriing 
that  there  Is  rapidly  growing  np  in  this  conntry  an  ahaonul 
development  of  that  new  form  of  socialism,  the  eaidiaal 
principle  of  which  is  that  all  social  ImproveDMiits  misi  be 
effected  by  state  agency,  and  must  also  be  canted  mt  by 
public  money."—  Hkibt  Fawcbti. 
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paid  them  ;  the  basis  of  his  system  was  a  purely 
sacerdotal  govermnent.     No  more  division  be- 
tween the  temporal  power  and  the  spiritual;  the 
time  had  come  to  confound  them.    Instead  of  a 
pope  and  an  emperor,  men  were  to  have  ti  father, 
who  -would  unite  the  fiuctions'of  both,  and  gov- 
ern in  the  forum  internum  and  the/orum  externum, 
in   things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.    Thus 
would  cease,  between  the  body  and  the  spirit,  a 
struggle  which  has  lasted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  maintained  disorder  in 
the  w^orld.     A  natural  hierarchy  would  follow  on 
this  change.    Society  would  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  savans,  artists,  and  those  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits ;  and  the  chiefs  of  these  three 
classes  would  be  the  greatest  savans,  the  greatest 
artists,  and  the  greatest  workers  in  the  industrial 
world.     These  latter  would  need  no  investiture 
but  that  of  the  consciousness  of  their  force.    They 
would  not  be  chosen;  they  would  install  them- 
selves in  their  own  position.    The  human  family 
would  know  them  by  their  works.    Moreover, 
the  new  bond  of  society  would  be,  under  this 
regime. not  fear, but  affection;  and  the  most  loving, 
placing  themselves  above  others,  would  necessa- 
rily impart  their  tone  to  all  others.     The  chain  of 
positions  being  thus  formed,  everything  would 
follow  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable; 
«ach  one  would  take  rank  in  proportion  to  his 
capacity,  and  each  capacity  would  be  served  in 
proportion  to  its  works.    Thenceforth  humanity 
was  to  be  only  one  family,  and  the  earth  to  consti- 
tute only  one  great  farm,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
to  he  divided  in  proportion  to  rank  and  services. 
Such  was  the  Saint-Simonian  law,  and  it  added, 
■on  the  condition  of  woman  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  certain  not  over-edifying  precepts  summed 
up  in  the  expressive  words,  rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh.     We  know  in  what  this  strange  morality 
<.>nded,  so  far  as  the  principal  disciples  of  Saint- 
Simon  are  concerned.    Its  public  profession  cost 
them  a  suit  in  the  courts  and  a  sentence.     Their 
religion  did  not  survive  this  scandal,  and  was  dis- 
persed to  the  music  of  hisses.    E>verything  con- 
sidered, it  was  not  worth  the  noise  made  about  it. 
A  political   papacy  invested  with  discretionary 
powers,  with  the  sovereign  disposal  of  the  lot  and 
rank  of  individuals  in  society,  preaching  the  reign 
of  the  senses  under  the  lying  cover  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes,  was  not  a  system,  and  did  not 
advocate  a  doctrine,  which  could  long  resist  the 
revolt  of  men's  consciences  and  the  decrees  of 
public  opinion.  —  The  same  fate  was  reserved, 
after  a  longer  defense,  for  the  doctrine  of  Charles 
Fourier.     Substantially  it  had  the  same  founda- 
tion; but  the  mode  of  procedure  of  Fourierism 
was  different.    Fourierism,  like  Saint-Simonism, 
wished  to  substitute  a  world  of  the  fancy  for  the 
real  world,  and  an  artificial  order  for  the  course 
of  things.     Fourier  started  out  with  the  idea,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  own  time  the  passions 
have  been  the  source  of  soimany  evils  only  because 
they  have  been  unskillfully  suppressed.    Ood,  ac- 
cording to  Fotirier,  can  not  have  made  anything 


essentially  bad  or  essentially  useless.  If  the  pas- 
sions, in  their  actual  play,  are  the  source  of  many 
disorders,  it  is  not  with  the  passions  themselves 
that  we  must  find  fault,  but  with  the  medium  in 
which  they  move,  a  human  medium,  and  there- 
fore susceptible  of  modification.  "Attractions," 
says  Foui'ier,  "are  proportional  to  destinies," 
which  means  that  it  would  be  all  gain  for  men 
to  yield  to  their  inclinations.  Hence  they  must 
be  satisfied  in  an  association  freely  agreed  to,  and 
in  which  all  the  instincts  of  man  may  have  room 
for  the  fullest  play.  These  formulas  of  associa- 
tion are  the  ingenious  part  of  Fourier's  work. 
The  association  is  in  groups,  which  end  in  series, 
and  these  in  phalanxes.  The  group  is  the  cell  of 
the  human  hive;  it  is  composed  of  seven  or  nine 
persons;  it  has  a  centre  and  wings,  and  a  harmony 
which  results  as  much  from  its  identities  as  from 
its  contrasts.  The  series  comprise  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-two  groups.  The  phalanx  is  Four- 
ier's commune;  consisting  of  1,800  souls,  it  lives 
in  a  palace  which  he  calls  the  phalanstery,  divided 
in  such  «  manner  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  pleasures,  while  avoiding  all  the 
prejudices  which  result  from  the  arrangement  of 
actual  households.  As  to  property,  it  does  not 
incorporate  itself  in  individuals;  it  is  collective. 
Its  value  circulates  only  under  the  form  of  cou- 
pons, and  becomes  susceptible  of  appropriation; 
products  are  divided  among  the  three  direct  agents 
of  production :  capital,  talent  and  labor.  Let  us 
add,  that  in  Fourier's  system  no  repugnance  at- 
taches to  this  labor ;  it  is  attended  by  a  love  for 
it,  taste  and  buoyancy ;  it  is  done  in  short  ses- 
sions, in  holiday  clothes,  with  passion  and  spirit; 
the  task  is  taken  up  or  dropped  at  will,  and  va- 
ried so  as  to  produce  neither  monotony  nor  wea- 
riness. Nor  ^  this  all;  to  these  wonders  of  earth 
Fourio*  adds  the  Joys  of  a  heaven  of  his  own. 
He  has  his  own  cosmogony  and  his  own  transmi- 
gration of  souls;  he  walks  his  system  through  the 
spheres,  and  requires  of  our  planets  the  most  sin- 
gular services.  The  whole  of  Fourier's  system 
may  be  summed  up  thus:  a  universal  government, 
a  perfect  world  adorned  by  a  perfect  society.  Be- 
yond this,  imagination  can  not  soar.  In*  this  land 
of  vertigo,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  glare. 
Again,  we  have  a  world  to  be  made  over,  a  civili- 
zation to  be  reconstructed,  man  and  humanity  to 
be  renewed  in  a  confused  amalgam  of  the  marvel- 
ous and  the  real.  —  Here  stops  the  series  of  social- 
ists at  first  hand;  after  them  come  the  plagiarists, 
and,  first  of  all,  Cabet.  Like  Campanella  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Cabet  has  given  us,  in  his  "Icarie," 
an  imaginary  community,  which  unites  all  perfec- 
tions in  itself,  and  which  found,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  more  than  one  partisan  whom  time  has  dis- 
abused. When  it  became  a  question  to  pass  from 
ideas  to  acts,  he  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
learned  what  becomes  of  dreams  when  brought  to 
wrestle  with  realities.  And  so  it  was  with  Louis 
Blanc.  In  the  silence  of  his  study  he  had  imag- 
ined an  administrative  workshop  which  would 
cure  industry  of  the  leprosy  of  competition.    He 
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would  have  the  state  become  entrepreneur  (see 
Entrefrekbdb)  and  universal  producer ;  he 
would  have  it  cany  out,  at  the  expense'  of  the 
public  treasury,  an  experiment  in  relation  to  the 
economy  of  manual  labor.  In  the  workshops 
which  were  to  be  established,  the  worlcmen  were 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  exploitation,  and  these 
workshops,  of  different  kinds,  were  to  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the 
profits  of  some  might  serve  to  cover,  if  need 
were,  the  losses  of  others.*  Nothing,  could  be 
more  ingenious  on  paper;  each  of  these  work- 
shops would  become  a  type  and  a  model;  free  in- 
dustry would  be  forced,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
draw  inspiration  from  them,  and  this  idea  of  the 
absorption  and  destruction  of  free  industry  was 
discoverable  in  the  spirit  of  the  project.  Private 
activity  was  destined  to  disappear  before  official 
activity.  We  know  what  tiiese  specious  plans 
became  in  the  execution  of  them :  by  forced  devi- 
ation the  administrative  workshop  became  the  na- 
tional workshop  (see  Ateliers  Nationaux),  with 
an  elective  head,  and  a  minimum  of  wages,  two 
features  borrowed  from  the  combination  of  Louis 
Blanc.  A  false  idea  led  to  applications  still  more 
false,  so  false  that  the  author  of  the  idea  vehe- 
mently and  justly  repudiated  them.  Proudhon  was 
no  happier.  Is  it  proper  to  rank  Proudhon  among 
socialists?  No  one  battled  them  more  fiercely 
than  he;  he  produced  the  evidence  of  their  con- 
tradictions, the  emptiness  of  their  plans,  and  the 
poverty  of  their  doctrines;  he  left  nothing  stand- 
ing, neither  their  arguments  nor  their  combina- 
tions; and  he  warmed  against  them  even  to  the 
point  of  invective.  But  if  be  was  brutal  toward 
the  community,  he  was  no  less  so  toward  prop- 
erty; and  he  remains  a  socialist  spite  of  himself. 
From  tlte  core  of  what  he  denies  we  need  only 
disengage  what  he  affirms,  to  become  convinced 
of  this.  Thus,  he  sacrifices  the  idea  of  property 
to  I  know  not  what  species  of  imaginary  posses- 
sion floating  »n  vacuo.  And  so,  after  an  at-ran- 
dom  dissertation  on  the  determination  of  value, 
he  arrives  at  imagining  a  general  and  uniform  tar- 
iff for  it,  I>oth  for  labor  and  products,  by  measur- 
ing the  pMce  of  these  latter  by  the  number  of 
hours  employed  in  producing  them  I  Lastly,  as  a 
consequence,  he  proposes  to  replace  money  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  orders  payable  in  kind,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  return  from  gold  and  silver 
money  to  barter,  and  to  deprive  capital  of  one  of 
its  most  evident  powers,  the  power  to  produce  in- 
terest. On  all  these  points  Proudhon  remains  on 
the  staff  of  the  socialistic  legion  which  he  so  mal- 
treated. To  the  same  staff  belongs  also  Pierre 
Leroux,  as  he  appeared  with  a  plan  of  human 
society  in  his  hand.  He  admits  the  family,  fa- 
therland and  property  only  on  certain  conditions. 
He  finds  that  the  fatherland  has  the  drawback  of 
recognizing  a  chief  or  head;  the  family,  of  rec- 
ognizing a  father  and  children;  and  the  institu- 

*  Tbi8  la  almost  tbe  eyBtem  extolled  by  the  famons  Ger- 
man ai^tator,  Ferdinand  Lasalle.  Wliat  is  aald  lower  of 
Froodhon  applies  to  some  extent  to  Karl  Marx. 


tion  of  property,  of  recognizing  rich  and  poor. 
Pure  despotism  I  It  is  all  a  question  of  finding  a 
combination  in  wliich  the  family,  the  fstberUnd 
and  property  shall  be  evxh  that  man  may  develop 
in  them  witliout  being  oppressed  by  them;  in  other 
words,  that  the  family  should  not  produce  an  heir, 
that  the  fatherland  should  have  no  subjects,  and 
property  no  proprietor.  Such  is  the  problem,  such 
the  solution :  if  to  it  we  add  a  litUe  of  thentgy 
and  metempsychosis,  we  shall  have  aU  the  baggage- 
of  Leroux,  so  far  as  things  serious  are  concerned. 
—  We  have  reached  the  end  of  those  systems,  and 
may  judge  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ.  Under  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  there 
now  remain  but  the  men  for  whom  socialism' 
was  a  tool  or  a  pedestal,  and  the  political  parties 
who  took  up  the  standard  of  socialism  wilboui 
seeking  to  define  it.  Socialism,  indeed,  has  bad  its 
day;  many  were  attracted  by  it  as  men  ore  attract- 
ed by  novelty;  then  the  crowd  mixed  with  it  with 
the  obscure  feeling  that  it  would  find  its  advantage- 
in  it,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  convictim  they 
should  adhere  to  it  from  pure  calculation.  And 
how  could  the  crowd  defend  itself  against  sodal- 
ism?  It  was  promised  higher  wages  in  letnm  for 
less  labor,  a  quarry  to  bunt  in  a  sodety  in  dissolu- 
tion, the  leveling  of  conditions,  the  humiliation  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  a  general  division  of  pri- 
vate fortunes  among  all.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  al 
that  such  vertigo  was  contagious,  and  tliat  it  be- 
came  in  some  countries,  for  an  instant,  an  object 
of  alarm  ?  Yet  socialism  did  not  deserve  so  much 
honor.  As  a  theory,  it  could  not  stand  examina- 
tion; as  a  fact,  it  was  not  able  to  succeed  under 
any  circumstances  or  at  any  point.  The  name  of 
Owen  is  connected  with  the  failures  of  New  Har- 
mony and  Orbistan;  that  of  Cabet,  with  the  Nan- 
voo  failtu«  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  with  Fomiers, 
a  series  of  discomfitures  which  followed  oa  the 
heels  of  each  other  at  Cond^-sur-Vesgres,  Citeaux, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sig,  and  in  America.  From 
the  ideas  of  Louis  Blanc,  there  proceeded  only 
the  ateliert  nationaux  (national  workshops),  the- 
paternity  of  which  he  excepted  to ;  of  the  bold- 
ness and  rashness  of  Proudhon,  all  that  remains 
is  the  memory  of  tbe  barik  of  exchange  or  biaikef 
the  people,  made  famous  by  the  most  untoward 
catastrophe.  The  history  of  oontemporaiy  social- 
ism is  but  one  continual  abortion.  The  principal 
actors  on  itsistage  have  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  left  their  places  to  a  few  confidants  who  stam- 
mer out  their  parts.  All  that  socialism  and  social- 
ists have  done  is  reduced  to  a  few  plans  of  associ- 
ation, to  a  few  conmionplaces  which  are  only  the 
weakened  echo  of  their  first  timorous  ideas,  to  a 
few  formulas  whose  meaning  time  changes,  and 
which  Iiave  become  fixed  in  language  as  problenu 
or  bugbears.  — Thus,  all  these  chimeras  gradually 
depart  into  the  regions  of  oblivion.  It  may  be 
that  the  same  vertigo  will  appear  again  under 
other  forms  and  another  name;  our  globe  is  the 
seat  of  an  eternal  revolt  and  of  an  eternal  wail. 
But  then  as  now,  unless  the  hour  of  an  irrevocable 
decline  has  struck  for  humanity,  the  result  of 
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anch  enoTS  can  not  be  doubtful.  True,  these  er- 
Ton  are  covered  with  a  mask  -  the  love  of  the 
people,  the  interest  of  the  suffering,  the  feeling 
of  human  perfectibility,  the  advance  of  genera- 
tions to  a  better  state  and  one  less  full  of  shocking 
inequalities.  But  behind  this  mask  we  find  a 
more  living  physiognomy.  That  living  physiog- 
nomy is  the  truth  of  things,  whether  the  inventors 
of  systems  be  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Behind  the 
truth  of  things  the  public  conscience  always  re- 
treated and  always  will  retreat.  This,  to  its  hon- 
or, we  must  hope.  The  question  is  of  a  war  to  the 
knife  against  established  civilizations,  to  the  profit 
of  imaginary  civHizations;  it  is  a  question  of  de- 
struction for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  up 
again;  it  is  a  question  of  giddily  abandoning  our- 
selves to  systems  which,  scarcely  fledged,  give 
battle  to  one  another,  and  which  die  out  in  the 
shock  of  rivalry  and  the  weakness  of  isolation. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  socialists  supposed 
that  society,  such  as  it  exists,  is  only  so  much 
stage  scenery  which  might  be  made  to  disappear 
at  the  wave  of  a  wand.  And  what  is  proposed 
in  its  place?  Servitude  in  all  its  forms.  Take  all 
these  systems;  they  have  one  feature  in  common, 
which  is  to  stifle,  by  their  artificial  forms,  the 
taste  for  and  the  use  of  liberty.  They  condemn 
human  activity  to  carry  a  yoke  of  iron.  Here 
man  is  enticed  into  a  world  of  fancy,  and  there  he 
is  condemned  to  devote  himself  to  others  without 
the  merit  of  that  devotion  being  allowed  him. 
He  can  no  longer  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  nor  r^ulate  the  employment  of  his  hands 
or  his  brain.  The  state  takes  possession  of  his 
entire  person,  of  his  goods,  of  the  products  he  cre- 
ates, and  determines  the  portion  of  them  which 
he  sliall  receive  back.  Under  the  regime  of  so- 
cialism the  individual  disappears,  and  is  absorbed 
by  a  collective  being.  He  ceases  to  be  a  body  or 
a  soul,  and  becomes  a  piece  of  mechanism.  Slav- 
ery does  not  more  completely  than  socialism  de- 
stroy the  personality  of  man.  (Compare  Ati>- 
LIKB8  Natiosauz,  Cojunjineai,  Foukikribm, 
Pbofbrtt.)  LotTiB  Retbaus. 

SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  Is  society  a  human 
institution?  or,  is  it  of  natural  institution?  These 
are  the  two  questions  which  must  be  solved  in  or- 
der to  form  a  clear  and  exact  idea  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man  in  the  civil  and  political  order. 
Of  course  I  here  suppose  that  man  is  a  free  being, 
for  every  system  that  denies  human  freedom 
thereby  denies  the  possibility  of  a  binding  moral 
law.  I  suppose  it  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  there 
is  an  order  of  the  universe,  for  otherwise  creation 
would  be  unintelligible,  and  the  destiny  of  man 
an  enigma;  that  this  order  is  so  imperious  that 
every  reasonable  creature  should  respect  it  and 
accomplish  it  in  himself  and  out  of  himself,  which 
gives  his  rights  and  duties  the  sanction  of  natural 
law.  Hon  teripta  let,  ted  nata.  I  suppose,  final- 
ly, that  the  conception  of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  or- 
der and  harmony,  however  high  they  may  be,  and 
precisely  perhaps  because  they  are  high,  ai-e  not 
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the  final  term  of  human  intelligence;  that  these 
ideas  cause  him  to  take  one  more  step  and  lift 
him  to  the  very  substance  of  universal  order,  to 
Ood  who  gave  to  each  being  its  constitution  and 
its  end.  — If  I  am  met  by  a  refusal  to  admit  these 
hypotheses  as  the  bases  of  my  investigation,  I  de- 
clare myself  powerless,  I  will  not  say  to  solve,  but 
even  to  discuss,  the  problem  placed  before  me,  for, 
as  a  man  can  not  walk  on  the  ground  without  a 
point  of  support,  neither  can  the  intelligence  move 
if  the  very 'bases  of  all  reason  are  lacking  it.  I 
affirm,  therefore,  the  existence  of  two  laws :  one 
natural,  or  divine;  the  other  positive,  or  human; 
the  former  immutable,  the  second  variable;  from 
this  distinction  fiows  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  man  and  society.  —  Gk>d,  when  creating  man, 
gave  him  a  nature  proper  to  himself.  By  reason 
of  thi9  nature  relations  are  established  between 
him  and  his  fellows  which  bind  them  together 
and  form  of  them  a  whole,  which  is  the  mmal  itate. 
Society  is,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  the  differ- 
ent beings  bound  together  by  the  relations  which 
spring  from  their  respective  natures,  and  which 
constitute  the  law  of  order.  Hence  the  obligation 
of  every  reasonable  and  free  being  to  regulate  his 
conduct  in  conformity  with  these  relations.  This 
is  what  Montesquieu  has  so  well  expressed  in  the 
following  definition,  which  is  a  flash  of  genius: 
"Laws are  the  necessary  relations  which  spring 
from  the  nature  of  things."  And  he  indicates  by 
the  following  phrase  what  he  understands  by  nee- 
ettary  relaiumt:  "Before  there  were  intelligent 
beings,  such  beings  were  possible;  they  had,  there- 
fore, relations,  and,  consequently,  possible  laws." 
In  fact,  a  thing  to  which  laws  could  not  be  given 
would  not  be  a  possible  thing.  Then  Montesquieu 
adds :  "  God  made  these  laws,  because  they  have 
a  relation  to  his  wisdom  and  his  power."  Hence 
the  consequence  that  when  man  was  created,  he 
was  created  for  society,  which  was  a  necessary, 
f imdamental  law  of  his  nature ;  for  he  was  not 
created  alone,  he  foupd  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  being  similar  to  himself,  and  directly  of  these 
two  beings  there  was  one  of  them  who  owed 
something  to  the  other,  and  another  to  whom 
something  was  due.  Thence  arose  immediately  be- 
tween these  two  beings  the  right  and  duty  which 
followed  from  their  respective  natures,  which  last, 
being  equal  and  identical,  necessarily  engender 
equal  rights  and  duties.  —  I  therefore  most  ener- 
getically deny  the  social  contract  in  so  far  as  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  a  pact  entered  into  at  the  origin  of 
human  society  to  establish  its  laws.  It  was  na- 
ture, or  rather  Providence,  that  willed  the  estab- 
lishment of  society ;  it  was  the  wants  of  man 
which  afterward  made  the  laws  after  the  notions 
of  a  superior  law,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  of 
all  men,  the  divine  imprint  of  which  is  found 
everywhere  the  same.  "  2fee  erit,"  says  Cicero, 
"alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Aihenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  poet- 
hoe,  ted  et  omnet  genie*  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et 
teiryntema  el  immortalit  eontinebit."  If  this  law 
sometimes  varies  among  different  nations,  it  al- 
ways retains  that  which  is  of  its  essence.    Burke 
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ezpi'essed  the  saau  Idea  when  he  said  that  there 
are  in  nature  sources  of  joitice  from  which  ciril 
laws  flow  like  so  manj  ■treamlets;  and  that  jaat 
as  waters  talie  the  tint  and  tlie  taste  of  the  soils 
through  which  they  run,  dvU  laws  vary  with  tlte 
regions  and  the  goTemments  of  different  countries, 
although  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
—  The  hypothesis  of  an  anti-sodal  state,  and  of 
an  organization  of  society  according  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into,  is  a  system  in  contradiction 
with  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ;  it  wofuld 
logically  imply  the  right  to  break  the  contract,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contracting  parties,  should  it 
become  inconvenient  or  burdensome  to  them,  and 
to  leave  the  bosom  of  society  to  return  to  the  state 
of  nature,  which  would  be  the  negation  of  the 
sacred  and  eternal  idea  of  order  toward  which  all 
free  and  reasonable  creatures  inevitably  gravitate, 
and  also  the  negation  of  an  obligatory  law  anteri- 
or and  superior  to  the  wills  or  caprices  of  man.  — 
Hobbes  was  the  first  modem  philosophier  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  nature  anterior  to 
the  social  state;  man  left  this  state  of  nature  only 
because  it  was  a  state  of  war;  wlience  the  celebrated 
axiom,  "  War  is  the  state  of  nature."  But  what 
is  society  in  such  a  system?  It  is  the  creation  of 
a  force  great  enough  to  substitute  peace  for  war. 
Peace,  therefore,  being  the  end  of  society,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  two  modes  of  the  formation, 
or  two  possible  origins,  of  society.  The  first  is 
the  contract  by  which  a  collection  of  men,  or  of 
families,  agree  to  constitute  a  force  superior  to  in- 
dividual forces,  a  force  capable  of  crushing  them 
out  and  thus  of  establishing  peace  at  any  price. 
The  second  mode  is  to  lose  no  time  in  collecting 
the  votes  of  persons  interested  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war,  to  enter  into  this  so  necessary 
contract.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  man,  by  force  or 
artifice,  succeed  in  establishing  his  power  over 
a  collection  of  men,  and  be  able  to  maintain  it, 
in  order  to  estabUsh  straightway  the  social  bond. 
The  right  of  the  stronger  establishes  this  bond  as 
c<Mnpletely  as  a  contract.  And  this- latter  method 
is  even  the  better  form  of  society;  for  power  con- 
centrated in  a  single  hand,  affords  more  guaran- 
tees of  strength  and  durability,  and  isconseqaent- 
ly  more  perfect;  its  mission  being  to  crush  out  all 
individual  forces  by  all  possible  means,  and  to 
maintain  the  state  of  peace  by  the  destruction  of 
the  state  of  war  which  is  found  in  the  existence 
of  individual  forces ;  hence  the  more  unlimited 
^ower  is,  the  better  it  is.  From  this  it  follows 
tliat  all  limitation  la  contrary  to  the  end  of  power 
and  of  society,  and  that,  whatever  the  despot 
may  wish,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  subjects  to  obey, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  resist.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  celebrated  system  of  Hobbes.  —  Ad- 
mitting that  men  are  really  what  Hobbes  pretends 
they  are,  that  is,  famished  wolves  which  devour 
each  other — homo  homini  lupus — it  might  be  main- 
tained against  him  that  the  contract  which  binds 
them  together,  whether  based  on  consent  or  on 
force,  could  have  no  possible  existence.  The 
laws  would  be  merely  heavy  chaias,  and  the  sole  I 


aspiration  of  each  and  every  individnal  mwU  be 
to  break  them,  to  escape  from  his  cage  and  nnh 
on  the  chief  chosen  or  imposed  on  him,  who 
would  soon  and  necessarily  succumb  to  nnmln*. 
Whatevw  be  the  opinion  held  concerning  the  orig- 
inal nature  of  man.  It  is  evident  that  the  conse- 
quences which  Hobbes  draws  from  his  premiies 
are  open  to  dlwnasion,  sinoe,  starting  from  the 
same  point,  J.  J.  Rousseau  arrives  at  opposte 
conclusions.  —  Rousseau  conaidera  the  slate  of  ns- 
turo  as  the  ideal  of  man,  and  the  social  state  as  t 
contract  state.  Nature,  therefore, ' '  took  Utile  can 
to  bring  men  together  by  mutual  wants;  sliedid 
little  to  pave  the  way  for  society;  she  put  little  of 
her  own  into  all  that  men  have  dime."  Neverthe- 
less, Rousseau  acknowledges  that  the  social  slate 
was  an  advance  on  the  state  of  nature;  he  adults, 
that,  instead  of  destroying  natural  equality,  the 
fundamental  pact,  on  the  contiaiy,  siibslitated  a 
moral  and  legitimate  equality  for  whoteter  ins- 
quality  nature  might  liave  placed  aiBongmeD,  and 
that,  It  being  poaaible  for  them  to  be  wnqoal  in 
force  or  in  genius,  they  all  become  equal  by  ooi- 
vention  and  of  right.  Thus  the  contract  was  ca- 
tered into  to  the  improvement  of  Uie  lot  of  hu- 
manity. Not  that  the  law  of  nature  is  not  sope- 
rior  to  -positive  law,  for  it  comes  from  God. 
"Whatever  is  good  and  comformaUe  to  order  i* 
such  by  the  nature  of  things  and  independently  of 
human  conventions.  All  justice  comes  from  Oed, 
he  alone  is  its  source;  but  if  we  luew  how  to  re- 
ceive it  from  so  exalted  a  source  we  would  seed 
neither  government  nor  law.  Doubtless  there  is 
a  universal  justice  emanating  from  reason  akme; 
but  this  justice,  to  be  admitted  by  us,  must  be  re- 
dprocaL  To  look  at  things  from  a  human  pmnt 
of  view,  in  default  of  a  natural  sux^tion,  the  lavs 
of  justice  are  powerless  among  men.  *  *  TIwr- 
f  ore  conventions  and  Uws  are  necessary  to  unite 
rights  to  duties,  and  restore  justice  to  its  object" 
—  We  now  perceive  the  profound  difference  be- 
tween Uie  system  of  Rousseau  and  that  of  HobbeB. 
Rousseau  elevatee  man ;  Hobbes  degrades  hint 
The  former  leads  to  liberty ;  the  latter  to  deq>otiam. 
Applied  to  governments,  the  philosophy  of  Hobbea 
creates  in  ^e  bosom  of  political  aocdety  the  dom- 
ination of  a  single  will.  Around  this  will  are 
grouped  the  instruments  of  obedient  and  blind 
forces,  which  it  moves  as  it  pleases.  The  geneial 
will  must  become  an  immense  holocaust ;  the 
caprice  of  a  single  man  must  lead  and  govem  all. 
It  is  the  image  under  which  we  may  repieaent 
Satan,  that  rebel  angel,  seeking  eternally  to  com- 
bat against  light,  that  is  to  say,  liberty.  Such  a 
system  would  be  the  greatest  degradation  of  hu- 
manity, a  really  infernal  work  from  which  Christ 
has  saved  the  world.  It  is  useless  tot  Hobbes  to 
say  that  power,  such  as  he  concaved  it,  is  alone 
capable  of  ending  the  state  of  war  vriiich  is  at  the 
foundation  of  society.  The  society  which  he  de- 
picts is  not  a  hive  of  men,  but  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 
The  despot  wiiom  HobbeB  places  at  the  sanunft  of 
his  edifice,  far  from  givinig  energy  to  the  senti- 
monts  which  constitute  the  dignity  of  the  humaa 
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nee,  would  seek,  on  the  contrary,  to  stifle  them, 
libertyl  he  would  dread  its  smallest  spark;  for 
eraythlng  must  be  a  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
motiTe  power  of  which  is  held  by  one. .  The  con- 
dition of  the  subject  is  to  obey;  the  right  of  com- 
mamWng  belongs  to  the  despot  alone;  the  man  who 
deliberates  is  from  that  very  fact  a  rebel.  The 
certain  effect  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  to  elevate 
man's  immortal  soul,  and  to  give  it  noble  aspini- 
tioos;  the  despot  is  careful  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  these  aspintions;  he  therefore  paralyses,  pub- 
lic education.  Under  this  regime  equality  is  an 
unknown  word;  favor  is  everything,  merit  noth- 
ing. Security  does  not  exist.  Everything  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  muter— person  and  property. 
This  want  of  security  destroys  all  culture,  all 
emulation,  all  industry.  The  object  being  to  in- 
spire terror,  the  severity  of  penalties  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  crimes  committed.  No;  this  strong 
power,  which  Hobbes  praises,  can  never  found  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  society,  for  despotism  is 
not  m  creative  but  a  destructive  force.  —  Strange 
contradiction  between  two  philosophers,  two 
tliinkers  of  rare  powerl  While  Hobbes  deduces 
from  the  social  contract  which  he  Imagines  the 
despotic  type,  Bousseaa  infers  from  it  the  demo- 
cratic type.  Reason,  good  sense.  If  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  this  pretended  contoact,  would 
evidently  be  on  the  side  of  the  French  philosopher 
as  against  the  English  philosopher;  for  it  is  difB- 
colt  to  suppose  tliat  men  would  come  together,  to 
agree  on  a  social  state  which,  instead  of  making 
them  free  citizens,  would  turn  them  into  slaves. 
Rousseau  Imagines  a  people  who  give  themselves 
laws,  in  which  they  realize  all  their  powers  as  an 
artist  of  genius  does  in  his  domain.  Tendencies 
are  free  in  it,  objects  free,  actions  free.  Propor- 
tions are  perfectly  expressed  in  that  empire,  ^ch 
organ  is  a  complete  whole,  which  preserves  its  in- 
tegrity in  the  sphere  in  which  it  moves.  It  has 
its  specUlc  force  in  accordance  with  which  it  ex- 
ercises the  functions  entrusted  to  it,  though  it  still 
obeys  »  gtneral  law,  from  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  results  a  simple  and  magnificent  har- 
mony. Such  is  the  ideal  of  Rousseau  its  opposed 
to  that  of  Hobbes. —  Why  have  Hobbes  and  Rous- 
seau, In  starting  from  the  same  point,  arrived  at 
results  so  different?  Because  both  constructed  a 
work,  not  of  reason,  but  of  imagination.  Instead 
of  constructing  this  marvelous  product  called  »o- 
eUtH  from  the  immutable  elements  of  humanity, 
they  constructed  it  of  the  changing  elements  of 
history.  Hobbes  lived  at  the  time  of  the  great 
English  revolution.  Chance,  and  perhaps  his 
diaracter,  threw  him  into  the  party  of  absolute 
rig^t.  He  saw  the  head  of  a  prince  he  loved  fall 
under  the  rage  of  factions.  The  sight  of  the  rev- 
olution and  of  its  excesses  stirred  his  soul.  He 
thought  be  beheld  the  dissolution  of  society,  be- 
cause he  witnessed  the  birth  Ol  a  new  order  of 
things.  He  concluded  from  this  that  a  power 
strong  and  able  to  command  the  waives  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  curb  the  popular  flood.  Rousseau 
had  under  his  eyes  the  exact  opposite  of  this.    He 


had  seen  royalty  abusing  its  power,  oppressing 
peoples,  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  people's  brow, 
exhibiting  every  species  of  immorality  and  scan- 
dal Right,  everywhere  ignored,  needed  an  aveng- 
er. Rousseau  became  thisavenger,  and  thereby  lost 
his  country.  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  started  frmn 
a  false  princijde;  they  ignored  the  rules  of  natural 
law,  and  they  expiated  their- error  by  the  low  es- 
timation into  which  thdr  doctrines  have  fidlen  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity.  Instead  of  going  astray  in 
the  regions  of  the  imagination  in  order  to  find  the 
origin  of  society,  it  would  be  much  simpler  to 
say,  with  a  modem  philosopher :  "  The  society  of 
beavers  is  formed  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  na- 
ture of  beavers;  the  society  of  men  is  formed  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  human  nature;  to  reach  the 
true  idea  of  the  formation  of  human  society,  we 
must  therefore  start  with  a  true  idea  of  human 
nature;  all  light  is  there ;  beyond  that,  there  is 
nothing  bat  hypotheses  and  contradicticMis. "  Let 
ustherofore  seek  that  light.  —The  right  consid- 
ered in  its  root  and  its  ultimate  reason  can  be 
found  neither  in  the  world  of  sense  nor  in  the 
sphere  of  experience  and  of  history.  Right  in 
itself  is  eternal;  it  is  independent  of  manners  and 
customs,  of  religions  and  climates.  Owing  to 
this  independence  it  must  extend  its  sceptre  over 
all  the  earth,  without  distinctions  of  epochs  or 
races.  Thus  is  explained  the  sovereign  power  of 
law.  From  the  fact  that  law  exists,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  bdng  to  whom  it  applies,  and  that 
that  being  is  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  a  moral  being, 
with  reason  and  freedom,  and  not  a  brute  outside 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  liberty.  Kew,  the 
sidiere  of  the  application  of  law  or  right  is  soci> 
ety.  Society,  then,  is  contemporary  with  man. 
Why  did  man  institute  this  power,  this  i^oductt 
It  was  not  alone  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  se- 
curity. The  right  to  security  originates  tiie  mo- 
ment that  a  certain  number  of  men  have  taken 
possession  of  a  comer  of  the  earth,  and  are  con- 
fronted by  the  same  wants  and  dangers.  Side  by 
side  with  the  ideal  of  right  and  law,  there  is  the 
ideal  of  duty.  A  society  baa  of  necessity,  from 
its  birth,  moral  rules  which  precede  positive  law, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Law 
or  right,  like  duty,  spring  from  conscience,  and 
consequently  whatever  wounds  the  conscience  is 
neither  a  right  nor  a  duty.  Freedom,  as  a  source 
of  action,  is  the  foundation  of  right  and  duty,  that 
is  to  say,  of  morality.  The  circle  of  ri^ts  and 
duties  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the  necessary  relationa 
which  may  bind  together  free  beings.  Society 
having  an  object,  each  one  of  its  members  should 
divest  himself  of  the  rights  the  personal  and  in- 
dependent exercise  of  which  would  hinder  soci- 
ety from  attaining  this  object  He  should  accept 
all  the  duties  which  society  imposes  on  him  for 
the  attaining  of  this  object;  for  there  would  be  no 
society,  properly  speaking,  where  there  was  no 
constraining  power  to  compel  co-operation  to  at- 
tain the  final  object  of  society. —  Considered  from 
this  point  of  view,  society  is  as  eternal  as  right, 
as  conscience.    History  shows  us  great  catastro- 
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phes,  nations  and  races  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  abyss  of  time ;  the  earth  also 
shows  us  on  every  side  traces  of  great  physical 
revolutions,  which  have  ravaged,  transformed  and 
renewed  it;  in  like  manner  the  present  division  of 
nations  bears  witness  to  great  political  perturba- 
tions, which  at  diif erent  times  so  profoimdly  in- 
fluenced the  destinies  of  nations;  we  everywhere 
trend  on  ruins  and  funeral  couches.  But  did  so- 
ciety itself  ever  perish?  Did  not  its  living  and 
sacried  image  always  escape  destruction?  When 
Troy,  abandoned  to  the  flames,  was  about  to  be- 
come a  pile  of  ashes,  Eneas  fled,  bearing  with 
sadness  into  exile  the  venerated  images  which 
represented  immortal  society,  and  approaching  a 
new  land,  he  cried  out:  "  ItaliamI  Italiaml"  then, 
placing  his  precious  relics  on  a  fruitful  soil,  be 
founded  Rome,  the  future  heiress  of  the  world. 
Civilizations  are  thus  superimposed  one  upon 
another,  are  amalgamated  together,  are  made  or 
unmade,  advance  or  recede;  but  society,  and  an 
ever  better  society,  rises  always  up  amid  the  ruins 
of  extinct  civilizations,  because  society  is  above 
dvilization  itself.  —  If  society  were  the  result  of 
a  contract,  it  might  be  dissolved  by  withdrawing 
the  consent  which  formed  it.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  an  implied  contradiction.  Do  we  not 
see  then  what  an  upheaval  would  result  from  such 
a  state  of  affairs?  Do  we  not  see  the  perturbation 
that  would  be  caused  in  the  scale  of  rights  and 
duties?  Do  we  not  see  that  binding  moral  law 
would  disappear  from  the  world,  and  that  the  so- 
cial force  would  disappear  before  individual  force? 
If  men  who  had  learned  all  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial life,  renounced  it  at  once,  and  retired  into 
forests  and  deserts,  these  men  would  obey  the 
caprices  of  a  disordered  imagination  and  the  in- 
q>irations  of  wandering  reason,  but  we  could  not 
admit  that  they  acted  in  virtue  of  a  right.  The 
state  of  society  is  therefore  an  impulse  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  not  the  impulse  of  his 
intelligence;  it  is  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result 
of  deliberation.  It  comes  from  above,  not  from 
below;  it  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  who,  in  cre- 
ating man  intelligent,  also  created  the  earth  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  his  intelligent  creature,  and 
who  distributed  among  the  countries  different 
products,  in  order  to  oblige  men  to  exchange  the 
different  kinds  of  wealth  of  the  countries  they 
iiihabit,  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  forced 
to  labor  for  each  other,  and  that,  from  the  selfish 
efforts  of  a  single  man,  the  good  of  all  should 
necessarily  flow,  as  the  system  of  the  universe  re- 
sults from  the  force  of  attraction. 

EuaiNB  Paionok. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Society  is  ruled  by  nat- 
ural laws,  like  the  hiunan  body  and  every  living 
organism.  The  laws  of  an  organism  determine 
the  relations  between  its  different  parts,  between 
its  members  and  organs;  social  laws  should  estab- 
lish, therefore,  the  nature  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  men,  as  well  as  their  causes  and 
their  effects;  and  social  science  should  coordinate 


these  laws  in  a  syttenatic  manner.  —  Bodal  sci- 
ence must  not  be  confounded  with  political  sdence. 
The  latter  has  to  do  with  the  relations  betwees 
states,  between  governments  and  subjects,  and  be- 
tween citizens;  while  social  science  takes  cogni- 
zance only  of  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  external 
bond  which  is  called  the  state.  —  Now,  of  what 
nature  are  the  relations  among  men  T  They  an- 
swer evidently  to  our  needs,  which  are  of  two 
kinds,  material  and  moral.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  answer  to  the  necessity  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  defense;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  man's  desire  for  instruction,  and,  in  genenl,  to 
a  whole  series  of  faculties  and  passions,  which 
draw  men  together  and  put  them  in  contact  — 
Society  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  every- 
thing that  contributes  to  their  preservation  helps 
the  preservation  of  society.  But  although  man  is 
a  "sociable  animal"  or  a  "political  animal"  we 
can,  strictly  speaking,  conceive  of  the  absence  of 
all  human  society.  Many  savages  live  in  an  iso- 
lated manner,  in  couples  or  in  very  small  families; 
they  have  only  material  wants  to  satisfy.  But  of 
society  may  it  be  said  that  it  "does  not  Uve  by 
bread  alone,"  for  it  is  principally  the  moral  waots 
of  men  which  create  and  maintain  its  bonds.  Id 
a  word,  material  wants  preserve  the  individoal, 
and  moral  wants  society;  to  the  former  correspond 
the  egotistical  sentiments,  to  the  latter  the  affective 
sentiments,  abnegation  and  self -controL  The  ego- 
tistical sentiments  and  the  affective  sentiments  (or 
the  faculty  of  self-sacrifice)  are  capable  of  attaining 
an  equal  degree  of  strength.  Before  the  existence 
of  society  the  affective  sentiments  acted  in  a  scan» 
ly  perceptible  manner;  later,  with  the  development 
of  civilization,  their  strengUi  gradually  increased, 
and  the  more  intense  they  became,  the  mote  the 
bonds  of  society  were  strengthened.  It  even  hap- 
pened at  times  that  these  sentiments,  or  some  of 
them,  degenerated  into  destructive  passions,  and 
produced  evils  great  in  extent  and  intensity.— 
We  have  already  suggested,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  affective  sentiments  are  the  first  cause  of  ab- 
negation, self-control  and  sacrifice;  paternal  snd 
■urtemal  love,  filial  piety,  patriotism,  militaiy 
honor,  esprit  de  corps,  furnish  niunerous  examples 
of  this.  Abnegation,  once  disengaged  or  isolated 
from  the  sheaf  of  human  sentiments,  develops, 
and  is  not  slow  to  offer  a  counter- weight  to  every 
act  of  egotism.  This  counter-weight  is  not  always 
sufllcient,  far  from  it;  but  it  is  rarely  entirely 
powerless.  Its  effect  is  often  aided  by  numerous 
circumstances,  which  we  can  not  enumerate  here, 
but  it  becomes  completely  of  no  avail  when  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  word,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  ab- 
n^^tion  is  not  founded  ui>on  a  want  of  our  nature. 
—  Thence  comes,  also,  the  inanity  of  those  new 
social  systems,  hatched  in  the  brain  of  a  man  who 
pretends  to  foresee  everything,  to  measure  every- 
thing, and  to  asrign  to  everything  its  relative  im- 
portance; in  other  words,  in  the  brain  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  reorganize  society  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  For  if  society  is 
really  governed  by  natural  laws,  and  it  would  be 
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abaurd  to  doubt  It,  arbitrariness  ooiild  have  no 
power  over  it;  to  influence  it,  one  would  have  to 
begin  by  submitting  himself  to  those  laws  which 
he  can  control  only  by  making  use  of  their  power. 
—  There  is  a  science  which  concerns  itself  vrith 
the  means  of  satisfying  our  material  wants;  there 
is  another  which  has  to  do  with  our  moral  wants; 
the  one  is  political  economy,  the  other  moral  sci- 
ence; it  is,  therefore,  the  union  of  the  two  which 
constitutes  tocMrf  *ei«ne$.  An  endeavor  has  been 
made  to.  establish  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween political  economy  and  morality  by  seeking, 
among  economic  propositions,  those  which  resem- 
ble certain  precepts  of  morality.  For  example, 
political  economy  and  morality  show,  each  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  labor  and 
saving;  by  the  aid  of  comparisons  of  tliis  nature, 
it  has  been  easy  to  show  the  morality  of  economic 
principles.  It  seems  to  us  that  here  a  wrong  road 
has  been  followed.  The  sciences  are  not  moral  or 
immoral ;  they  state  laws.  Has  it  ever  been  ex- 
amined whether  mathematics  or  chemistry  has  any 
relation  with  morality  or  with  religion  ?  Such 
preoccupations  might  lead  some  ardent  believer  to 
excommunicate  the  earth  because  it  allows  itself 
to  revolve  about  the  sun  I  The  sciences  have  no 
relation  with  religion,  nor  with  morality,  and  a 
science  which  studies  what  may  be  called  the 
base  side  of  nature  or  of  man,  is  no  less  noble  than 
any  other.  Must  we  despise  the  physician  because 
he  is  occupied  solely  with  disease?  Or  must  we 
despise  the  judge  because  he  has  to  do  only  with 
'Criminals?  And  supposing  that  the  economist 
studies  the  selfish  sentiments  of  man,  it  does  not 
-follow  that  he  is  selfish  himself.  Turgot,  Adam 
Smith  and  J.  Stuait  Mill  -were  generous  men. 
The  man  who  studies  toxicology  is  not  a  poisoner. 
Man  is  more  or  less  selfish,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament or  his  education.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  speak  loo  ill  of  selfishness  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  justice,  of  the  love  of  self,  since  it  is  a 
nnieenai  lentiment,  ikdibpenbabi.e  to  the  preier- 
mtitm  of  owr  »peeu$.  The  economist  proves  that 
-our  wants  make  us  work,  and  this,  not  because 
morality  recommends  it,  but  because  the  satis- 
faction of  these  wants  is  an  imperative  necessity 
-of  our  nature.  Man  must  eat  or  die.  The  econo- 
mist, in  investigating  the  laws  of  labor,  permits  us 
to  render  it  more  productive  and  less  arduous. 
The  economist  establishes  also  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand.  Has  he  created  this  action?  Does 
he  approve  it?  No  more  than  the  natural  philoso- 
pher created  or  approves  of  the  rain.  Does  one 
j^>prove  or  disapprove  of  a  natural  law  ?  Would 
you  disapprove  of  the  horse  because  he  walks 
on  four  legs,  or  of  the  bird  because  it  flies,  or 
of  the  fish  because  it  swims?  Such  is  their  law, 
«nd  whether  it  pleases  you  or  displeases  you,  you 
oin  do  nothing  to  change  it.  Besides,  we  create 
nodiittg;  we  ascertain  facts,  and  in  our  relations 
with  these  animals,  we  take  into  account  the  estab- 
Ifahed  tacts,  and  act  accordingly.  In  the  same 
way,  the  economist  has  not  created  the  law  of 
Mipidy  and  demand,  a  law  which  we  consider  as 


the  most  characteristic  and  strongest  expression  of 
selfishness.  What  is  supply  and  demand,  if  not 
a  sentiment  which  can  be  formulated  thus :  you 
nted  my  superfluous  goods,  well,  you  shall  pay 
for  them,  and  the  more  dearly  in  proportion  as 
your  need  is  the  more  intense,  so  long  as  you  are 
able  to  give  me  an  equivalent  for  them?  This 
sentiment  is  so  general  that  we  find  it  quite  simple 
that  the  price  of  an  article  should  rise  in  proportion 
to  its  relative  rarity.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
action  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  so  cruel, 
raiders,  upon  the  whole,  great  services  to  society. 
Are  not  arsenic,  belladonna  and  many  other  poi- 
sons of  service  ?  But  were  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand  an  evil  without  compensation,  we 
ought  to  study  it,  and  the  economist  will  have 
deserved  well  of  humanity  for  having  thoroughly  , 
examined  its  mechanism.  —  It  would  be  then  tlie 
task  of  the  moralist  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
truths  discovered  by  the  economist.  He  would 
inculcate  on  man  his  precepts  protective  of  society; 
he  would  teach  him  abnegation  and  self-control. 
He  would  say  to  him :  Without  doubt  your  wheat 
is  in  great  demand,  and  you  can  obtain  such  and 
such  a  price  for  it;  but  think  also  of  the  evil  you 
will  produce  by  using  your  right  in  its  entire  full- 
ness. The  moralist  will  be  able  to  call  to  his  aid 
eveiy  other  honest  sentiment,  capable  of  counterbal- 
ancing selfishness,  and  in  primitive  times  men  did 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment.  The 
conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  from  this  division  of 
labor,  this  partition  of  powers,  that  the  moralist 
is  above  the  economist;  it  sufBces  to  recall  the 
fable  once  related  to  the  Roman  people  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  Morality,  even  religion  itself,  may 
be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  which  healthy  reason 
approves;  they  may  become  passionate  and  fanat- 
ical at  the  expense  of  very  high  material  interests, 
and  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  two  branches 
of  social  science  should  exercise  a  perfectly  equal 
influence,  and  thus  establish  that  equilibrium  which 
is  the  sign  of  health.  — Many  publicists  cultivate 
both  sciences  together,  and  combine  political  econ- 
omy and  morality;  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
this,  but  all  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  this 
combination  of  studies.  Maubicb  Block. 

SOCIETY.  "Man,"  say*  Aristotle  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  "Politics,"  "is  a  social  being." 
This  definition  is  in  some  sort  the  point  of  depart- 
ture  of  political  science.  It  destroys  at  once  all 
the  false  hypotheses  which  make  society  a  mere 
convention.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a 
convention  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
society  in  some  form,  in  order  that  men  might  be 
able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  one  an- 
other. Besides,  the  state  of  isolation  is  impossible. 
Man  would  not  be  able  to  exist  in  such  a  state. 
The  child  could  not  live  without  the  food  and 
care  furnished  by  its  mother,  the  woman  could  not 
dispense  with  the  protection  and  labor  of  the 
man.  Language,  the  bond  of  all  society,  is  bom 
with  society  and  of  society,  and  helps  to  maintain 
and  extend  it    The  deflniUon  of  man  as  a  social 
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being  rests,  therefore,  on  Us  most  imperiotas' 
wants,  («  bis  most  insUoctive  BympatUes  and  on 
his  most  iavinciUe  inclinations.  Adsm  Sadth 
rightly  remarli:«  that  man  is  the  only  being  wbo 
malLea  exchanges.  Society,  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  is  merely  a  series  of  exchanges,  a  perpet- 
ual communication  of  material  and  moral  benefits 
wiuch  men  hold  with  each  other.  To  complete 
the  definition,  or,  rather,  to  give  it  all  the  clearness 
and  truth  which  it  should  receive,  we  must  add, 
that  if  man  is  bom  a  social  being,  he  unceasing- 
ly becomes  more  social.  The  family,  the  tribe, 
the  nation,  with  its  vast  developments,  mailc  the 
different  periods  of  society.  A.  moment  comes 
irtien  the  division  of  mankind  into  nations  gives 
place  to  a  sentiment  which  expresses  sociability  in 
ila  hij^Mst  degree;  this  Bentim«Dt  is  the  sentiment 
at  humanity.  Man,  far  from  being  a  wolf  to  man, 
komo  homini  htput,  according  to  the  gloomy  defi- 
nition of  Hobbes— adopted  by  all  who  see  in  so- 
ciety an  artificial  and  conventional  fact — sees  in 
man  a  being  worthy  of  his  respect  and  his  love, 
an  equal,  a  brother.  Beligiim  and  philosophy, 
by  paths  which  are  sometimes  difEerent  and  some- 
times identical,  lead  to  this  sublime  result,  while 
interest,  properly  understood,  enjoins  it  on  us 
to  be  useful  to  others  in  view  of  reciprocity.  — 
Society  implies  associates.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  the  object 
of  society  without  knowing  first  the  nature  of 
the  beings  wldch  are  its  dements.  Society  it- 
self is  but  the  medium  and  the  means  which 
these  beings  make  use  of  to  deveik)p  themselves. 
What  are  these  individuals  ?  Axe  they  simple 
uidts  endowed  with  a  vegetative  or  an  animal 
life,  and  obeying  the  laws  at  fatality  ?  No ;  they 
are  moral  persons,  that  is  to  say,  free,  reapon- 
siUe,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  develop  and  perfect 
themselves  and  rise  to  the  oonoeption  and  practice 
of  the  true  and  the  good;  having,  in  one  word, 
besides  material  life,  a  moral  and  intdlectual  life. 
The  special  character  of  man,  in  this  world,  is  to 
be  at  once  the  most  social  and  tlie  most  personal 
of  all  beings.  Is  it  the  person  wliich  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  society,  or  society  which  shall  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  individual?  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  diminution  of  that 
which  constitutes  our  dignity,  our  value,  our  very 
being,  should  be  the  object  or  the  result  of  the 
association  of  our  efforts,  labors  and  mutual  as- 
sistance. In  truth,  the  only  object  of  society  is  to 
give  value'  to  the  individual.  By  society  the  in- 
dividual must  become  more  enlightened,  more 
powerful  and  more  moral;  society  in  turn  will  be 
worth  only  what  those  who  compose  it  are  worth. 
—  Respect  for  every  right,  the  practice  of  every 
duly,  the  cultivation  of  every  faculty,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  :  such  is  the  object  ot  so- 
ciety. Society  is '  essentially  favorable  to  the 
growth,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exercise 
and  the  guarantee,  of  iJl  our  legitimate  inclina- 
tions. "Hius,  by  it  the  family  is  ordered,  property 
protected  and  increased,  the  capital  necessary  to 
civilization  and  material  life  increased,  perpetuated 


'and  tatalnitted.  The  object  (tf  iBstitndam  of 
tte  chrll  and  poiidcal  aider  is  to  asaare  this  egg- 
ular  development  of  each  awi  alL  Bat  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  slate  akne  is 
not  6haiged  wkh  the  attainment  af  fiiis  object. 
The  better  part  of  human  antore  esc^es  the 
state.  Bdigion  is  no  more  an  alBsir  ol  slate 
than  pbiloaophy.  And  so  with  indoatry  andconi- 
meroe,  as  wdl  as  all  the  institatiaas  inteadsii  to 
favor  saving  and  to  disttibirte  waalth  propoly. 
In  like  manner  tiie  various  meana  of  inatrndion 
and  education  at  the  command  of  the  individnal 
and  the  family,  do  not  depend  upon  the  state. 
Tlie  state  protects  titem,  the  law  guarantees  or 
regulates  their  exercise,  but  all  these  things  have 
a  proper  and  independent  lifeof  their  own.  Other- 
wiae  society  would  go  contrary  to  its  object.  It 
would  be  no  longer  established  to  favor  but  to  sup- 
press individual  development.  Tnatead  of  beiiig 
the  putting  in  common  of  libertiea  reepecting  and 
aiding  one  another,  it  would  be  siavery  organized, 
either  by  a  powerful  majority  or  a  dominating 
minority.  — Political  societies,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  collective  beings,  reflect  and  reprodnoe  eveiy- 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  individo^ 
who  oompoae  them;  only  they  refiect  and  repro- 
dnoe it  on  a  large  scale,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  saying  that  society  is  merely  a  big  individDaL 
It  is  true  that  this  has  been  said  of  the  state  alio, 
with  truth  in  some  respects,  but  still  with  much 
less  truth,  for  all  that  enters  into  society  is  fr 
from  entering  the  state,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Nothing  prevents  and  everything  commands  ns  to 
consider  society  as  a  living  whole.  There  are  in 
society  collective  rights  and  collective  duties.  It 
has  the  right  to  be  guaranteed,  and  the  duty  of  re- 
pressing evil  and  assisting  the  individual.  This  it 
does  sometimes  through  Uie  state,  aad  aometimes 
by  means  of  free  associations.  In  like  manner 
there  is  in  society,  as  in  the  individual,  an  instinct 
of  preservation  and  an  instinct  of  progreas.  The 
one  is  attached  to  tradition,  whidi  is  of  a  nature 
to  serve  society  eternally,  or  simfdy  to  everythtaig 
which  has  served  it  long.  Tho  instinct  (rf  progress 
walks  in  advance  of  all  innovatiotis,  wefcumes 
everything  favorable  to  the  ulterior  devdopmcnt 
of  the  human  mind  and  of  society;  it  embmeesthe 
future  in  Its  views  and  its  hopes,  aa  the  instinct  of 
preservation  adheres  to  the  past  and  loves  to  keep 
itself  witUn  the  lindte  of  the  present  "nese  two 
instincts,  afanoat  always  at  war,  are  both  neces- 
sary. Thigr  are  completed,  tempered  and  main- 
tained by  each  other.  From  their  ooDisioDs  ter- 
rible crises  result,  the  more  to  be  feared,  since,  if 
one  is  devoted  to  routine,  the  other  easily  gives 
itself  to  adventure.  But  in  spite  of ,  and  sonetintes 
by  meana  of,  these  crises  themselveB,  humanity 
advances,  launching  itself  toward  the  fiitore,  rest- 
ing on  the  past,  and.  making  a  starting  point  for 
useful  progress  and  dangerous  innovations  st  the 
cost  of  more  than  one  laborious  woi^  of  groping 
and  painful  experience.  Thia  progress  of  socie- 
ties, demonstrated  by  the  philosophy  of  histoiy.a 
theory  which  was  framed  by  a  number  of  wriim. 
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«itMf  hf  Tnrgot  and  Oondoreet,  in  tiw  hwt 
centsiy,  fa  scarcely  denied  in  our  day,  although 
ihe  scope  and  extent  of  that  progress  are  eontin- 
nally  in  dispute.  Who  doubts  in  our  day  that 
Bodem  society  excels  the  societies  of  antiquity 
in  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  in  material 
derelopmcnt  ?  Property  more  secure,  better  dis- 
tributed, zesting  on  labor  as  a  foundation;  the 
fumly  purified;  tlaTeiy  and  serfdom  aboHsked; 
penalties  more  humane  and  more  joBt;  well-be- 
ing increased;  the  sciences  developed;  die  power 
of  li^t  above  brute  force :  are  not  these  certain 
rsMiIts  given  by  historical  observation  ?  The 
amount  of  evil,  whether  it  be  free  or  fatal,  dimin- 
ishes, no  matter  bow  enduring  and  wide-spread 
it  may  be ;  the  amount  of  good  increases:  such 
is  the  visible  revelation  of  Providence  in  his- 
tory. Have  we  not  here  the  most  striking  jus- 
tification of  society,  the  most  incontestable  proof 
of  its  neoesrity  and  its  benefits?  (See  CrviUEA.- 
•mm.  SociAi.  SciJBarcE,  Sociausk  .) 

HkHBI  BATIDBIU.ABT. 

8AUTH  CABOLINA,  one  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  of  the  American  Union.  —  BotniDA- 
JtOM.    Tlie  triangular  chape  of  the  state,  and  its 
natarel  boundary  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
leave  bat  two  bounduies  to  be  fixed,  on  the  north 
and  on  the  west.    The  former  was  tacitly  fixed 
about  1696,  and  more  formally  in  1783  (see  Nobtr 
Cabcmjiia),  and  was  run  by  the  two  states  in  1764, 
1778  and  1818.    The  latter  led  to  a  boundary  suit 
between  €l«orgia  and  South  Carolina  before  the 
congress  of  the  confederation,  which  was  settled 
in  1787  by  a  cession  to  Qeorgia  of  South  Carolina's 
dainis  west  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Tugaloo 
braadi  of  it.    The  latter  state  then  proceeded  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  her  "other"  claims  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  from  the  hesd.ot  the 
Tngakw,  but  this,  as  it  proved,  was  a  distance  of 
but  twelve  miles.    (See  TBKRiTOBnca! )  —  Cohsti- 
TtmoHs.    The  oonstittttioiial  history  of  the  col- 
ony is  bound  up  with  that  of  North  Carolina 
QBtil  about  1700.    In  1719  the  people  revolted 
against  the  proprietors,  and  established  a  tempo- 
rary government  of  their  own;  and,  in  accordance 
with  their  wish.  South  Carolina  becaihe  a  royal 
colony  until  the  revolution.    The  crown  appointed 
tlM  gov«ntor;  the  governor  appointed  the  upper 
house,  or  conncil,  and  retained  a  veto  power;  and 
111*  people  elected  the  lower  house.    The  opening 
yeaiBof  the  revoluticm  wero  marked  by  constant 
conflicts  between  the  governor,  Bii  William  Camp- 
bell, and  the  legislature,  so  that  the  l^:iBlature 
was  ahnoet  constantly  prorogued.    July  6, 1774, 
the  flist  popular  convention  met,  and  chose  dele- 
gates to  congress;  and,  Jan.  11,  1775,  a  provincial 
congrDSB  met,  wliich  practically  assumed  the  pow- 
«n  of  government.  March  26, 1776,  it  adopted  the 
Irst  ooiwtittttion  of  the  state.    The  lower  house, 
ft  geneikl  assembly,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  amnally,  in  fixed  apportionments  to  each 
Ptriah;  it  was  to  choose  the  upper  house,  or  coiui- 
<^  of  tUrteen  members ;  and  the  two  were  to 


cboose  the  prosident  [governor]  and  vice  presi- 
dent. The  oougress  made  itself  the  first  lower 
honse.  Two  peculiar  provisions  are  that  the  pres- 
ident was  to  have  no  power  to  make  war,  peace 
or  treaties,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature; 
and  that  "  the  resolutions  of  the  continental  con- 
gress,, now  of  force  in  this  colony,  shall  so  continue 
until  altered  or  revoked  by  them."  (See  Statb 
SovKBBiemT'.) —  March  17,  1778,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  put  a  new  constitution  in  force  after 
Nor.  29.  It  ordained  that  ''the  style  of  this 
country  "  should  be  the  state  of  South  Carolina; 
gave  the  governor  a  term  of  two  year8,andfort>ade 
his  re-election;  changed  the  names  of  the  houses 
to  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  made 
them  both  chosen  by  the  people;  left  out  the  sec- 
tion as  to  national  supremacy;  and  established 
freedom  of  incorporation  to  all  societies  "pro- 
f easing  the  Christian  Protestant  religion." —  June 
8,  1790,  a  more  elaborate  constitution  was  framed 
1^  a  popular  convention,  without  popular  ratifi- 
cation. It  omitted  the  treaty  clause  ;  made  the 
right  of  suffrage  dependent  on  a  freehold  of  £60 
m  a  tax  of  three  ahillings;  recognized  slavery  by 
requiring  for  representatives  a  qualifloation  of 
£100,  or  600  acres  and  ten  negroes;  and  omitted 
all  religious  restrictions.  It  was  ameitded  in  1808, 
1810,  1816,  1820,  1828,  1834,  1856,  and  1861,  the 
first,  the  great  compromise  described  hereafter, 
being  the  only  important  change.  —  A  new  consti- 
tution was  formed  by  a  convention  Sept.  18-27, 
1866,  without  popular  ratification.  Its  n^in 
changes  were  that  it  gave  the  governor  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  made  him  eligible  by  popular  vote; 
gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  free  white  males  over 
twenty-one,  on  two  years'  residence;  forbade 
slavery,  "slaves  in  South  Carolina  having  been 
emancipated  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
authorities";  and  forbade  the  legislature  to  infiict 
punishment  of  any  kind  for  participation  in  tine 
rebellion.  —  The  reconstruction  convention  at 
Charleston,  Jan.  14 -March  17,  1868,  framed  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  popu- 
lar vote,  April  14-16.  It  declared  that  all  men 
were  free  and  equal;  that  their  paramount  aile- 
gianoe  was  due  to  the  United  States;  that  the  state 
should  .forever  remain  in  the  Union,  and  resist 
with  its  whole  power  every  attempt  to  dissolve  it; 
and  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should  enjoy  equally 
all  common,  public,  legal  and  political  privileges. 
The  compromise  of  1808  (hereafter  detailed)  was 
omitted,  and  the  legislature  was  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  population,  the  house  for  two  years, 
the  senate  for  four.  Every  m^e  over  twenty-one 
was  given  the  right  of  siiffrage,  except  that  no 
one  prohibited  from  holding  office  by  the  14th 
amendment  was  to  vote  or  hold  office  until  his 
disabilities  were  removed.  Debt  contracted  in  aid 
of  rebellion  was  repudiated.  Presidential  electors 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  though  the  fed- 
eral constitution  directs  them  to  be  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  —  Glovsiu;- 
obb:  John  Rutledge,  1776-8 ;  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
1778-9;  John  Rutledge,  1779-82;  John  Matthew*, 
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1782-8;  Benjamin  Guerard,  178&-S ;  Williun 
Moultrie,  1785-7;  Thomas  Pinckney,  1787-9; 
Charles  Pinckney,  1789-98 ;  Arnoldua  Vander- 
horst,  1793-4;  WiUiam  Moultrie,  1794-«;  Charles 
Pinckney..  1796-8;  Edward  Rutledge,  1798-1800; 
John  Drayton,  1800-2;  James  B.  Richardson, 
180S-4  ;  Paul  Hamilton,  1804r-6 ;  Charles  Pinck- 
ney, 1806-8;  John  Drayton,  1808-10;  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  1810-12;  Joseph  Allston,  1812-14;  David 
B.  Williams,  1814-16;  Andrew  Pickens,  1816-18; 
John  Geddes,  1818-30;  Thomas  Bennett,  1820-22; 
John  L.  Wilson,  1822-4 ;  Richard  I.  Manning, 
1824-6;  John  Taylor,  1826-8;  Stephen  D.  Miller, 
1828-80 ;  James  HamUton,  1880-S2 ;  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  1882-4;  George  M'Dnffle,  1884-6;  Pierce 
M.  Butler,  1886-8,  Patrick  Noble,  1888-40;  John 
P.  Richardson,  1840-42;  James  H.  Hammond, 
1842-4;  William  Aiken,  1844-6  ;  David  Johnson, 
1846-8;  W.  B.  Seabrook,  1848-50;  JohnH.  Means, 
1860-53 ;  John  L.  Manning,  1852-4 ;  James  H. 
Adams,  1854r< ;  R  P.  W.  Allston,  1866-8;  Will- 
iam H.  Gist,  1858-60 ;  Francis  W.  Pickens,  1860 
-2 ;  M.  L.  Bonham,  1862-4 ;  A.  G.  Magrath,  1864 
-5 ;  Benj.  F.  Perry,  provisional,  1866  ;  James  L. 
Orr,  1865-8;  Robert  E.  Scott,  1868-72;  Franklin 
J.  Moses,  1872-5;  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  1875-7; 
Wade  Hampton,  1877-9 ;  William  D.  Simpson, 
1879-81 ;  Johnson  Hsgood,  1881-8 ;  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  1888-5.  —  The  state  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  palmetto  state,"  from  a  local 
dwarf  palm,  the  most  northern  variety  of  the 
order.  It  lias  always  been  a  favorite  emblem  for 
state  flags,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Colum- 
bia. —  Political  Histobt.  For  a  long  time 
South  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  quite  distinct 
geographical  and  political  divisions  by  the  line 
across  the  middle  of  the  state  formed  by  the  falls 
of  the  great  rivers.  The  lower,  coast  or  cotton 
country,  from  the  falls  to  the  seaboard,  was  the 
original  colony,  settled  mainly  by  Englidi  Episco- 
palians, with  a  considerable  percentage  of  French 
Huguenots;  the  upper  country,  from  the  falls  to 
the  moimtains,  was  settled  mainly  by  immigrants 
from  the  states  to  the  northward,  with  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migrants. But  a  more  essential  difference  was 
in  the  distribution  of  the  slave  population.  From 
the  beginning  it  fell  more  heavily  toward  the 
coast.  In  1840,  of  the  196,222  slaves  in  the  state, 
129,814  were  in  the  lower  country,  and  66,408 
in  the  upper  country;  and,  of  the  267,860  whites, 
160,994  were  in  the  upper  country,  and  116,866  in 
the  lower  country.  The  segregation  of  interests,  in 
its  final  development,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  white  and  slave  population,  compiled 
from  the  census  of  1860.  Class  A  is  the  tier  of 
districts  or  counties  impinging  directly  on  the 
sea,  and  including  the  sea-island  coHon  district; 
class  B  is  the  tier  next  to  the  preceding;  and  class 
C  is  the  extreme  northern  tier;  the  Intermediate 
districts  are  more  evenly  balanced,  and  are  not 
conddered.  In  all  three  classes  the  districts  are 
arranged  in  order,  from  west  to  east,  to  the  North 
Carolina  boundary. 


CLASS  A. 

White. 

Bkwe. 

1.    Beaufort 

«,n4 

9,aS5 

s,sa4 

turn 

3.    CoUeton.... .-....- 

vS 

^,    nh»rt««t<>" 

s^ 

i8,ia> 

V 

CLASS  B. 

1.    Barnwell 

1S,70B 
8.106 
4,878 
5,187 
0,887 
8,481 

11.007 

17.4H 

18J8I 

4.   WUliamsbntgh 

6.    Somter ...... 

16.(81 

•.    Dsrllneton 

ii>:t 

7.    Karion 

9M 

CLASS  0. 

1.    Flckern 

15,886 
14,«t 
14,881 
18,587 

8,<m 

11,M» 

4,115 

tm 

8.    Oreenvllle 

7.00 

mS 

5.    Unton 

iMn 

8.    York 

1^ 

Geological  reasons  account  for  the  few  variations 
from  the  general  rule  in  the  table.    The  uppa 
country,  on  the  democratic  principle,  had  the 
power  to  tax,  and  the  lower  country  the  property 
liable  to  taxation.    The  compromise  by  whidi  tlK 
two  were  reconciled  la  altogether  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  history  of  the  state  before 
1860.  —  Before  the  revolution  the  upper  country 
had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the  lower 
country,  and  hardly  any  political  power.    Dorinf 
the  revolution  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  tory  party  of  the  state,  and  political  power 
was  carefully  conserved  by  the  lower  oonntiy. 
This  design  will  explain  the  first  constitntioiis  of 
the  state,  in  which  the  number  of  delegates  in  the 
lower  house  was  so  apportioned  to  the  district!  as 
to  give  control  to  the  lower  country ;  and  the 
choice  of  other  state  officers  was  given  to  the  legis- 
lature.   As  soon,  however,  as  state  politics  settled 
down  into  orderly  development,  it  became  evident 
that  no  such  unilateral  arrangement  could  be  per- 
manent.   The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
whit«  democracy,  in  which  the  property  of  the 
lower  country  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  upper  country,  was  so  strong,  and 
created  so  much  angry  feeling,  that,  in  1807,  a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and,  in  1806,  it  was 
ratified  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.    Its  proria- 
lons  will  be  found  in  Calhoun's  woiks,  as  cited 
below.    In  brief,  it  fixed  the  number  of  memben 
of  the  lower  house  at  124,  62  representing  white 
population,  and  62  taxation.    Every  ten  years  the 
white  population  and  the  taxes  paid  for  ten  yean 
past  were  to  be  ascertained;  and  each  district  wis 
to  be  entitled,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  one  repre- 
fientativo  for  each  sixty-second  part  of  dtber  the 
total  white  population,  or  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid.    In  this  way  any  undue  exerciK  of 
taxing  power  by  the  upper  country  would  remedy 
itself;  for  it  would,  for  the  next  ten  years,  iaoeue 
the  representation  of  the  districts  on  which  oodue 
taxes  should  be  levied.    To  whatever  the  remit 
is  to  be  ascribed,  to  this  compromise  or  to  the  in- 
crease of  slaveholding  influence.  It  is  certahi,  that, 
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from  180S  antU  the  OTerthraw  of  this  oompromlae 
by  the  noonatruction  constitation  of  1808,  there 
were  really  bo  eepante  parties  in  the  state,  and 
no  bUtemeae  of  party  conflict.  —  The  formation 
«f  the  fMeralist  and  anti-federalist  party  division 
in  1787-8  brought  about  a  curious  contradiction 
to  preriooa  histoiy.  Many  of  the  leadws  of  the 
lower  ooontry,  who  had  been  ardent  whlgs  during 
the  revolution,  had  been  educated  in  England, 
retained  no  abiding  animosity  to  that  country, 
tad,  as  they  represented  commercial  interests, 
were  federalists  by  nature,  even  though  the  policy 
of  thdr  party  might  lead  to  friendship  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  local  inde- 
pendence, and  a  general  opposition  to  the  lower 
«(mntry,  made  the  rest  of  the  state  as  warmly 
snti-federalist.  The  division  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  vote  in  the  legislature  on  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  constitution  in  1788.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  districts  or  parishes  in  the  state,  only 
tre  were  divided :  the  parishes  on  the  coast  were 
«■  generally  unanimous  in  favor  of  calling  the  con- 
vention as  the  parishes  in  the  upper  country  were 
imanimoaa  against  it.  The  convention  was  only 
odled  at  last  by  a  vote  of  78  to  75.  In  the  oon- 
ventioB  the  constitution  <ras  ratified,  May  28, 1788, 
hj  a  vote  of  Itf  to  78.  The  division  in  the  vote 
WM  not  so  striking  as  in  the  convention,  seven- 
teen parishes  or  ^stricts  being  now  divided;  but 
the  Ihie  of  division  was  still  very  perceptible.  — 
for  qome  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tiott  the  federalists  retained  a  general  control  of 
tlie  state,  doe  rather  to  their  wealth  and  ability 
than  to  their  numbers.  Th^  gave  three  great 
leaden  to  the  national  federal  party:  Charles 
CoteswmthPinckney  (see  his  name);  and  William 
Smith  and  Robert  G.  Harper,  two  of  the  ablest 
eongiessional  debaters  of  their  party.  When 
the  legislatnm  came  to  choose  electors  in  1792, 
tliey  obtained  the  second  votes  of  seven  of  the 
stale's  eig^t  electors  for  John  Adams.  Before 
soother  presidential  election  the  opposition  had 
fsiriy  taken  form,  and  in  1796  the  eight  electors 
voted  for  Jeilersim  and  Thomas  Pinckney.  In 
1800,  when  the  battle  between  federalists  and  dem- 
ocrats had  become  general  and  defined,  the  popu- 
larity of  Charles  C.  Pinckney  in  his  own  state  gave 
him  the  federalist  support  for  vice-fh^sident.  (See 
Caucob,  Cokobbsuonal.)  The  democrats  in  the 
tegitlatare  offered  to  compromise  by  choosing  elect- 
on  pledged  to  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  and  this, 
»»  ft  afterward  proved,  would  have  made  Pinckney 
vice-president,  instead  of  Burr.  An  indiscreet  let- 
ter, written  by  Adams,  and  censuring  Pinckney's 
pnblic  conduct,  had  recently  come  to  light,  sod 
would  have  beat  a  f  ahr  excuse  to  an  ordinary  poli- 
tidan  for-abandoning  Adams.  But  Pinckney  re- 
jected the  oomfwomise,  and  stood  by  his  colleague; 
and  both  fell  t<^tber.  The  legislature  chose  dect- 
on,  who  voted  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  and  this 
was  the  deciding  state.  —  From  this  time  the  state, 
in  national  politics,  was  a  unit,  its  small  federal- 
iat  element  disappewing  after  its  first  great  defeat. 
In  state  paUtfcs  the  only  element  of  discord  was 


removed  by  the  compromise  of  1806.  For  half  a 
century  the  political  history  of  the  state  is  an  ab- 
solute blank,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  nnlli- 
flcation  contest.  (See  Nin,LiFiCATiON.)  In  that 
struggle  the  nullification  leaders  were  Calhoun, 
Senator  Hayne,  Gov.  Hamilton,  Preston  (after- 
ward senator),  M'DufSe  and  Hammond  (afterward 
governors),  and  Rhett.  The  "  Union  party  "  was 
led  by  Poinsett,  Huger,  Petigru,  Legar^,  Grimk€, 
Drayton,  Memminger,  and  others;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Union  party  generally  by  no 
means  denied  the  right  to  secede,  only  the  right 
to  disobey  the  laws  of  the  Union,  while  remaining 
in  the  Union.  And,  further,  the  opposition  of 
nulliflen,  like  Calhoun  and  Preston,  to  the  Jack- 
son school  of  national  democratic  leaders,  was  a 
reason  for  their  being  often  classed  as  whigs  until 
184B-4.  (See  Whig  Pabtt,  11.)  In  fact,  men  of 
all  parties  in  the  state  were  generally  ultra  demo- ' 
crats,  secessionists  in  ultimate  theory,  and  differ- 
ing in  practice  only.  —  After  the  termination  of 
the  nullification  struggle  the  state  remained  in 
political  repose  until  1860.  For  ten  yean  before 
that  date  she  was  ready  to  secede  at  any  time  upon 
a  promise  of  support  by  one  or  more  other  states. 
In  1860,  having  secured  the  desired  assurances,  the 
state  seceded,  and  became  one  of  the  confederate 
states.  (See  Sbcbbsiok,  Confederate  States.) 
With  a  voting  popuhrtion  of  47,000  tai  1880,  she  fur- 
nished 80,000  soldiers  to  the  confederate  armies, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted. The  marks  of  the  exhaustion  are  still 
visible  in  the  census  of  1870,  in  which  the  state 
shows  a  slight  decrease  of  white  population  since 
1860,  in  spite  of  fire  yean'  recuperation.  Alabama 
is  the  only  other  seceding  state  which  shows  the 
same  indication.  — In  May,  1886,  some  feeble  ef- 
forts at  self-assertion  by  the  state  government  were 
suppressed  by  the  federal  authorities,  and  Benj.  F. 
Perry  was  appointed  provisional  governor,  June 
80.  Under  his  guidance  the  convention  of  1886, 
which  rescinded  the  ordinance  of  secession,  was 
held,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  a  governor  and 
l^^dature  «lected.  The  new  legislature  met  Oct. 
3S,  and  the  new  governor  was  inaugurated  Nov. 
29.  The  state  government  ratified  the  18th  amend- 
ment, and  a  code  of  laws  permitting  and  regu- 
lating apprenticeship  of  laboren  untU  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  males  and  eighteen  in  females,  and 
specifying  the  rights  and  duties  of  employen  and 
employed.  At  the  following  session  of  the  legis- 
lature an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  dislike  of 
the  negroes  to  the  "black  code"  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  giving  all  civil  rights,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
etc.,  to  the  freedmen;  but  the  14th amendment  was 
rejected.  —  Under  the  reconstruction  act  (see  Rb- 
cohbtbuction),  Maj.  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles  was  ap- 
pointed milituy  governor  March  11,  1867.  He 
was  removed  Aug.  26,  and  was  succeeded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  £.  R.  B.  Csnby.  The  registration  showed 
78,962  colored  and  48,846  white  voten.  A  con- 
vention was  ordered  by  overwhelming  votes,  the 
state  constitution  of  1868  was  adopted,  and  the 
state  was  readmitted,  June  26.    The  new  state 
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offiMn  had  aH  been  nnmfawtpd  by  the  oonveiitio* 
wUeh  fraued  the  constitBtlon,  ehting  as  a  lepub- 
Uoan  MttmBiiliDg  caavtaaHaa.  Tata  of  Uiem,  Gktv. 
floott,  tbe  state  treanirer,  N:  O.  Patker,  the  camp- 
troUer  geuaaal,  J.  J.  Kaasle,  and  the  attcmey 
gaoMial,  D.  H.  OhamlifriBin,  were  northern  men, 
or  "earpet-baggors";  the  aacMtaiy  of  state,  F.  L. 
Oardoeo,  waa  *  native  freedman;  aadihe  adjutant 
general,  F.  J.  Moses,  ma  a  native  white.  One  of 
them,  Moses,  iias  since  Iieen  bBprisooed  in  New 
York  for  tlief  t;  ail  of  Ulead,  with  the  exception  of 
their  ablest  member,  CliaaaiMrlain,  aeem  to  liave 
been  peraonally  and  abaaaelcasly  diaiMnest.  The 
legialatBre,  composed  mainly  of  freedmen,  with- 
out property,  edocstion,  p<ditical  experience,  or 
•ease  of  veapoasibiiity,  w»s  prolMbly  tlie  moat 
epealy  corrupt  legislatiTe  Ixxiy  that  ever  hddaee- 
aioH  in  the  United  States.  ZJetafls  of  tta  piooaed- 
inga  would  be  tedious  and  useleas;  tiiey  oan  be 
aKMt  easily  readied  in  Pike's  work,  cited  below, 
One  instance  will  be  sufficient:  the  state  debt  was 
offldaltyivportBd  in  1868  at  16,407,886.27;  in  167S 
at  $17,607,000;  and  in  1878  at  |aO,8S8,iN>1.10.  In 
1671  a  lagiedatira  Investigating  committee  reported 
tlMttfae  atate  oflBcers  had  over-iasued  bonda  and 
dflfranded  the  state  to  Uie  amount  of  $6,814,000; 
but  the  legialatuie,  by  a  iaige  majority,  refused  to 
ilpeacfa  them.  One  defaobing  offlolal  defled  a 
leglalative  committee  to  indict  him,  unleas  the  leg- 
ialature  aiiould  first  pass  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  peK- 
itentiaiy,  since  he  intended  to  take  at  least  half 
of  them  thitlter  with  him.  —  Ea-ldux  outragea  in 
the  state  aeem  to  have  fairly  begun  in  1870,  though 
they  were  alieged  to  have  taken  place  previnusly. 
In  1871  tliey  had  beeodie  a  prominent  feature  in 
elections  (see  Ev-Klux  Kx.ah),  but  wax  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  object  of  asppressing  tlw  negro 
vote.  In  1874  came  tlie  first  sign  of  d^eat  for  the 
dominant  party:  a  part  of  it  refosed  to  support 
the  regular  nominations,  and  the  nominations  of 
this  faction  were  supported  by  the  democrats,  and 
defeated  by  a  much  smaller  majority  than  usual. 
In  1876  came  the  final  struggle  between  property 
and  population  for  the  control  of  the  state.  From 
the  beginning  it  was  marlced  by  hardly  suppressed 
disorder.  Kasaacres  of  negroes  took  place  at  sev- 
eral points,  in  one  of  which,  at  Hamburgh,  July 
9,  the  assaulting  party  of  whites  was  led  by  a  negro 
justice  of  the  peace.  Kov.  Bl,  the  returning  board 
declared  the  republican  preaidential  electora  auo- 
ceaaful  by  an  average  vote  of  01,673  to  00,896; 
moat  of  the  republican  candidates  for  state  offices 
successful  by  very  similar  votea;  and  no  party 
majority  in  the  lower  hotise  of  the  legislature, 
owing  to  the  tmard's  refusal  to  give  any  cortiflcates 
for  Edgefield  and  Laurens  counties,  where  fraud 
and  violence  were  charged.  In  the  senate  there 
was  a  amall  but  undUputed  republican  majority. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  l^islatiue,  whidt  was  to 
canvass  the  votes  for  governor.  Gov.  Chamber- 
lain tved  federal  troops  to  exclude  the  Edgefield 
and  Laurens  members  from  the  state  house.  There- 
upon they,  with  the  other  democratic  membera, 
sixty-four  in  all,  formed  one  house,  and  the  fifty. 


ntee  npubUcan  meaabers  another.     Dee.  8.  the 
aenate  and  the  republicana  dedaeed  ChaankMlsia 
elected,  casting  out  the  vote  of  the  two  eoostits 
abore  named;  a  wodc  later  the  deMoontic  hoote, 
w^- part  of  the  aenate,  dedand  Wade  Odnpiaa 
elected.    Hampton  obtained  tlw  «aee  in  April 
following.  (SeelimmBacnoii,  IL)— BaacelSTT 
thaw  has  been  ptactioaUy  no  rqwMicaBOHwiiiM 
in  atate  electiona,  nor,  generaBy,  in  ootgeesaiaBsl 
elections.     In  1682  one  lepubtioaa  onwgiwaaa 
waaaeated  attera  oonteat.  In  the  presidential  eleo: 
tion  of  1680,  68,071  repuhlicra  to  113.812  dano- 
cradc  votes  were  cast.    In  the  legialatase  ef  1S8> 
the  repdbHeana  have  but  two  aeaatan  oat  of 
thirty-four,  aad  five  repreaeiitativea  Mat  of  121. 
Haw  long  thia  atate  of  affairs  oaa  last  ia  a  ittfcalt 
queatioB.    One  answer  to  it  may  periiapa  be  the 
realeratiMi  in  aome  form,  by  common  «aBseat,  of 
the  venerable  compromise  of  1806.  which  was 
at>rogated  in  1886.   Thecflort  to  exdnde  ftapettj 
repKaentatian  altogether  has  reanlted  ha  the  entire 
exduaion  of  the  popular  majority  from  power:  sa 
equitable  division  of  power  between  the  twomii^t 
possibly  solve  the  problem,  —  The  roll  of  South 
Carolina  names  which  have  reached  exoeptioasl 
diattnctian  in  American  politica  is  very  laqe.  The 
most  distinguiahed  are  Otose  of  Oalboun  aad  C. 
C.  Pinckney.    (See  their  namea.)    Otheia  aiets 
foIlowB,  demoerata  unleas  otiieiwise  apedikd: 
WiUiam  Aiken,  governor  1844-6,  congreMaia 
1861-7;  R.  W.  Bamwdl,  congieasmaa  im-a. 
United  Statea  senator  1600-61.  and  a  meahcrof 
the  confederate  statea  aenate  1868-6;  M.  L.  Bon- 
ham,  ooogreasman  18S7-60,  brigadier  general  ia 
the  confederate  anny,  ooafederate  conftiissiiian 
1861-2,  and«9«Kiior  1662~t;  Preaton  &  Broeks 
(see  his  name);  .£dantu  Burke,  slate  Judge  sad 
chancellor  1776-1802,  and  congresaiBaa  178M1 
(see  CiNCiinrATi);  Annistead  Bart,  ooagreanaaa 
1848-68;  Andrew  P.  Butler,  atate  Judge  1885-46, 
aad  United  States  senator  1846-57;  M.  C.  Batkr. 
major  general  in  the  confederate  army,  and  Caited 
States  senator  1877-87;    Langdon  CbertB,  con- 
gressman 1811-16  (see  DBKOcaino  Pabtt,  III.), 
aad  pnaident  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales 
in  1618;  WiUiam  Drayton,  congressman  188$^; 
William  Henry  Drayton,  state  judge  and  chief 
justice  1771-7,  and   author  of  a  widely  dres- 
lated  whig  charge  to  a  grand  jury  in  April,  ITK: 
Christopher  Oadsdea,  a  revolutionary  IeadcT,del- 
egate  to  the  stamp  act  congress  in  1765,  and  t» 
the  continental  congreas  1774-6;  John  QaUliid. 
United  States  senator  1806-26,  and  president  of 
the  senate  1614^-18  aad  1820-25;  James  Hamiltoo, 
ooiigresamaa  1828-0,  aad  governor  1880-82  (we 
ITuLuncATKUi);  Janea  H.  Hammond,  ooagNst- 
maa  16S6-4,  governor  1842-4.  United  States  sen- 
ator 1657-60,  aadanultiapni^lawry  aathoraad 
debater;  Wade  Hampton,  governor  18764,  and 
Unitied  States  senator  167«-86;  R.  Q.  Harper,  ied- 
eaaliat  congressman  1706-1601  (see  MjtMiumy, 
IfaAert  Y.  Hayne,  attoiaey  general  1818-88.  United 
States  senator  162»-82,  and  gorrenior  1888-4  (we 
KvLunCAnoH);  Baiph  lard,  oommiasioner  to 
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Tanuy  1777^.  delegate  to  octa9^ew  1781^,  and 
Uaited  StatesMoalor  1980-96;  lAwremeeM.  Keitt, 
coBfcruM— II  1858-60  <aee  Bboou,  P.  8.),  killed 
at  Oeld  Hwter  in  18M;  Henry  Laurens,  delegate 
toeoagiMB  1777-80;  minister  to  Holland  1780-81, 
and  one  of  tiie  negotiators  in  1783-8;  Hugh  8. 
Lcgarf ,  attorney  geiieral  1880-82,  charge  at  Bnia- 
•eia  1882-6,   congeesHnan  1887-9,  and  attorney 
genatal  under  Tyler;  WilUam  Lowndes,  congreas- 
naa  1811-22  (see   Dkmocratic   Pabtt,   IH.); 
Qeorge  MDiuffie,  oongseasman  1821-S4,  governor 
IMMI,  and  United  States  senator  1848-6;  John 
McQueen,  oongreannan  1840-60,  and  confederate 
cougiaatujan  1862-4;  Charles  O.  Memminger,  con- 
federate secretary  of  the  treasury,  1861-4;  Arthur 
Middlaton,  dd^jiateto  congress  1776-8  and  1781-S; 
Henry  Middleton  (son  ot  the  preceding),  governor 
1810-18,  oongreasman  1615-10,  and  minister  to 
RiwdalSaO-aO;  James  L.  Orr,  congressman  1840- 
S),  confederate  senator  1862-5,  governor  (repub- 
licui)  1865-8,  and  minister  to  Russia  1872-8;  Fran- 
cis W.  Pidiens,  congressman  1884-48,  minister  to 
RuKia  1858-60,  and  governor  1880-62;  Charles 
PiDckney,  delegate  to  congress  1777-8  and  1784-7, 
ud  U>  the  convention  of  1787,  governor  1780-92, 
17t8-e  and  1806-8,  United  States  senator  1707- 
1801,  minister  to  Spain  1808-5;  and  congressman 
1819-21  (see  Elkctobs);  Joel  R  Poinsett,  con- 
greanun  1821-fi,  minister  to  Mexico  1825-9,  and 
eecieunry  of  irar  under  Van  Bureu;  "Wm.  C.  Pres- 
ttm.  United  States  senator  1888-42,  president  of 
the  coil^  of  South  Carolina,  and  an  eloquent 
•peaker;  Robert  Barnwell  Bhett  (name  changed  in 
18S7  taaa  Smith  to  I&ett,  to  obtain  a  legacy), 
congNssnan  1687-tf ,  U.  S.  fienatw  1851-4S,  and  a 
Mer  in  secession:  Edward  RuUedge,  delegate  to 
oo^icaa  1774-7,  and  governor  1708-1800 ;  John 
Ratledge,  delegate  to  congress  1774-7  and  1782-8, 
gowmor  1776-8  and  1779-82,  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
npraneooort  1789-91,  and  appointed  chief  justice 
in  ms,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  because 
of  his  intemperate  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty;  Will- 
iam  Snith,  federalist  congfressman  1788-87,  and 
niiiiMer  to  Portugal  1797-1801;  .'Hiomas  Snmter, 
a  ttmoos  partisan  leader  in  the  xevoliMion,  con- 
Kreaman  1789-08  and'1797-1801,  and  United  Sutes 
mttor  180tl-lO;  Waddy  Thompson,  congressman 
188M1,  aaiminiBter  to  Mexico  1842-4;  aiid  James 
L  IVnibabn,  cosfedeiate  secretary  of  the  treasuiy 
18M-5.— See  authorities  mder  Korth  CAROLmA, 
Gnnau,  'SwLxnoA.noK,    SECBasioir,  Bboom- 
nRDcmni;  2  Poore's  JfiMeraX  and  /State  OangHtu- 
<ii»u;  LawBon's  Sitlorj/  of  OamUna  (to  1714;);  2 
FoTM's  Traet»;  Oantdl's  Butorieal  OcOeetion*  tf 
Soiifk  OanUna  (to  1776);  Oibbes'  Dteummtary 
Bitlon/  of  (i«  Steoiuiion,  M^  in  Bmrih  Carolina 
(1764-82);  Dmyton's  Ibmoin  ef  the  Betolutioa,  at 
**»*V  to  Bovih  GdmaiM  (1821);  Rivers'  Emris 
Story  cf  Bnah  OainUna;  Ramsay's  Hutory  cf 
&ut4  OanHiM;  Chase's  L^  cf  Lcmmdet;  6  Cal- 
Jwon'*  Wirib,  254;  1  Ohnstead's  Cotton  Kingdom, 
20$;  Siinnis'  Sigtary  of  South  Carolina  (continued 
to  18W);  Pike's  The  Prottrate  8taU  (1878). 
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80UTHEBM  OONFZBESACT.  OBm  Ccor- 
KBi»RATB  States.) 

SOYESEieNIT.  I.  The  Ulta  ^  SoeereigiUi/. 
The  state  is  the  embodimient  and  peiaonificatioii 
of  the  power  of  the  peoj^.  The  power  of  th6 
people  in  its  highest  dignity  and  greataat  force  i» 
soverdgnty.  —  The  word  aovereigxtty  origkwted 
in  France,  and  the  idea  of  soveieignty  was  forth* 
first  time  developed  by  French  science.  Bodin 
nused  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  f  undaaental  idea 
of  public  or  constitutional  law.  Since  his  ttane 
the  word  sovereignty  and  the  idea  Inve  eomciaed 
a  great  influence  on  the  entire  development  of  the 
constitution  of  modem  states  as  well  as  on  poll- 
tics.  —  During  the  middle  ages  the  expression 
toutenUneli  {mprema  poieita*)  was  nsed  in  a  still 
wider  sense.  Every  board  or  anthority  competent 
to  give  a  final  decision,  so  that  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority  was  impoosible  after  such  decis- 
ion, was  ci^ed  a  sovereign  board.  The  highest 
courts  of  justice  were  called  eour*  eounerainet. 
Thus  there  were  a  great  number  of  sovereign  offi- 
ces and  corporations  within  the  state.  But  grad- 
ually this  name  ceased  to  be  given  to  mere  offices 
and  positions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  was  finally  given  only  to  the 
highest  power  in  the.state,  the  power  which  con- 
trolled the  whole.  Hence  the  idea  of  sovereignty 
came  to  have  a  higher  meaning,  and  to  signify  the 
concentrated  fullness  of  politioil  power  or  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  The  definition  of  the  term, 
sovereignty  was  controlled  completely  by  the  cen- 
tralizing tendency  of  French  politics,  beginning 
wiUi  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  strug^e  c^ 
the  French  kings  for  absolute  power.  Bodin  had 
explhined  sovereignty  as  absolute,  perpetu^pcdife- 
ical  power  (puieiance  abaolite  et  perpitu^l*  ffuna 
riptMigue).  Sovereignty  was  subsequently  an> 
derstood  in  this  absolnte  sense.  Not  only  Louis 
Xiy.,  who  called  himself  the  state,  but  even  the 
Jacobin  convention  of  the  French  republic  of 
1708,  attributed  omnipotent  political  power  to  it- 
self, as  Louis  had  to  himself.  Both  were  wrong- 
in  doing  so.  The  modem  representative  state 
knows  nothing  of  absolute  politick  power ;  and 
absolute  independence  does  not  exist  anywhere  on 
earth.  Neither  political  freedom,  nor  the  ri^ts 
of  the  other  organs  and  component  parts  of  the 
state,  are  compatible  with  such  unlimited  sover- 
eignty ;  and  Whenever  men  have  sou|^t  to  exen- 
ctee  it,  history  has  condemned  suoh  usurpation; 
The  state  itself,  as  a  whole,  does  not  possess  such 
omnipotence  ;  for  even  the  state  is  limited  exter- 
nally by  the  right  of  other  states,'and  internally 
by  its  own  nature,  by  the  rights  of  its  membeiS) 
and  those  of  the  individuals  within  the  state.  — >■ 
The  characteristics  of  sovereignty  are;  1:  Tbb 
independence  of  the  power  of  the  state  of  all 
ttiperordinafed  political  or  sti^  authority.  Even 
this  independence  is  to  be  understood  as  relative, 
and  not  as  absolute.  International  law,  which 
binds  all  states  together  by  common  rights,  is  no 
more  in  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of  states 
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than  is  constitutional  law,  which  limits  Ibe  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  state  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  state.  This  renders  it  possible  for  cer- 
tain territorial  states  to  be  still  considered  sover- 
eign states,  although  in  essential  things,  as  for 
instance,  in  their  foreign  policy,  etc.,  they  are 
dependent  on  the  greater  aggregate  state.  3.  The 
highest  political  or  state  dignity,  or  what  the  an- 
cient political  language  of  Rome  understood  by 
the  term  mc^eita*.  8.  The  plenitude  of  political 
or  state  power  in  contradistinction  to  mere  partial 
authority.  Sovereignty  is  not  the  sum  of  separate 
special  rights,  but  the  political  aggregate  right ;  it 
is  a  central  idea  with  an  energy  similar  to  that  of 
property  in  private  law.  4.  Further,  the  sover- 
eign power  is,  by  virtue  of  its  nature,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  Hence  it  follows,  that  no 
«ther  political  power  within  the  state  can  be  sn- 
perordinated  to  it.  The  French  »eigneun  of  the 
middle  ages  ceased  to  be  sovereign  when  they 
were  again  compelled  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  their  liege  lord,  the  king,  in  all  the  essential  re- 
lations of  political  independence  and  rank.  The 
<3erman  electoral  princes,  after  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  able  to  claim  sovereignty  in  their 
territories,  because  they  really  possessed,  in  their 
own  right,  the  supreme  political  authority  within 
the  same.  6.  The  state  being  an  organized  body, 
the  unity  of  sovereignty  is  accordingly  a  requisite 
of  its  well-being.  The  partition  of  sovereignty 
leads  in  its  consequences  to  the  paralysis  or  disso- 
lution of  the  state,  and  hence  is  not  compatible 
with  the  health  of  the  state. — II.  State  Sovereignig 
{Papviar  Soveroffnty)  and  Begent  Sovereignty.  To 
whom  does  sovereignty  belong?  The  different 
political  parties  are  inclined  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  an  entirely  different  sense,  and  science  also 
has  to  remove  many  kinds  of  obstacles,  and  to 
overcome  many  prejudices,  before  it  can  succeed 
In  reaching  a  simple  and  true  solution  of  the 
question.  —  1.  A  widely  spread  opinion,  particu- 
larly since  the  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  French 
revolution,  answers :  To  the  people ;  and  declares 
Itself  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  so-called 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  we  must  first  in- 
quire, What  does  this  opinion  understand  by  the 
" people "•?  By  the  "people"  some  understand 
simply  the  stmt  total  of  the  individuals  who  find 
themselves  brought  together  in  the  state  ;  that  is, 
they,  in  thought,  resolve  the  state  into  its  elements, 
and  attribute  the  highest  power  to  the  inorganic 
mass,  or  the  majority  of  these  individuals.  This 
extremely  radical  opinion  is  manifestly  in  contra- 
diction with  the  existence  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  sovereignty.  Hence  it  is  not 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  any  state,  not 
even  with  absolute  democracy,  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  be  the  foundation  ;  for  even  in  an  abso- 
lute democracy  it  is  the  regular  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  atomized  multitude,  that  exer- 
cises the  state  power.  —  2.  Still  others  under- 
stand by  "people"  the  collective,  equal  citizens 
of  the  state,  who,  assembled  in  commonalties, 
give  expression  to  their  will ;  that  is,  they  under- 


stand by  people  the  sovereignty  of  the  denun,  in 
democracy.  When  limited  to  this  form  of  the 
state,  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  thn* 
imderstood,  has  certainly  some  sense  and  truth  in 
it ;  it  is  then  literally  synonymous  with  democracy. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  representative  democracy 
the  principle  loses  its  application  in  great  part,  be- 
cause In  the  regular  action  of  the  state  the  supreme 
power  is  not  exercised  directly  by  tbe  citizens, 
but  indirectly  by  their  representatives.  The  prin- 
ciple is  entirely  incompatible  with  all  other  fonai 
of  the  state  on  which  it  makes  the  strange  claim 
that  the  head  of  the  state  should  place  himself  on 
an  equality  with  the  meanest  citizen,  and  that 
those  governing,  being  the  minority,  should  snbor- 
dinate  themselves  to  the  governed,  or  the  majority. 
In  the  body  politic  this  principle  assigns  to  the 
feet  Uie  place  of  the  head,  and  to  the  bead  the 
place  of  the  feet.  —  8.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  two  opinions  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  one  another,  but  tliat  they  fade  one  into  the 
other.  The  one  is  anarchical,  the  other  absolute- 
democratic.  Their  defenders,  however,  maintain 
the  universal  validity  of  both.  Tet  the  danger  of 
this  theory  consists  precisely  in  the  fact,  that  its 
recognition  presupposes  and  demands  in  prindide 
the  complete  overfjirow  of  all  other  forms  of  the 
state,  with  the  sole  exception  of  direct  democracy, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  the  lat- 
ter. —  This  opinion,  accordingly,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  decidedly  antagonistic  parties,  but  ^ill 
(if  indeed  consciously)  only  by  those  who  wa« 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  political  organization 
or  government,  and  strove  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw it.  Hence  it  became  a  terrific  weapon  of 
destruction  in  the  hand  of  the  French  revolutioo. 
£ven  the  national  assembly,  in  its  dedaratioo  of 
war  of  April  20,  1798,  officially  proclaimed  Rous- 
seau's theory :  "  The  French  nation  has  undoubt- 
edly declared,  that  sovereignty  belongs  only  to 
the  people,  who,  limited  in  the  exercise  of  its 
hif^est  will  by  the  rights  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, can  not  confer  any  irrevocable  power ;  the 
nation  frankly  acknowledges,  that  no  tradition, 
no  legal  decree,  no  declaration,  no  contract,  can 
subject  the  society  of  men  to  any  authoritj  ia 
such  a  manner  that  the  nation  should  no  longer 
have  the  right  of  revoking  such  power.  Evny 
people  has  alone  the  power  to  give  itself  its  lairs, 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  changing  its  lava. 
This  right,  in  its  fullest  extent,  belongs  either  to 
no  one  or  to  all."  Thesubsequent  convention  dis- 
closed the  further  consequences  of  this  princii^e 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  But  even 
in  our  own  days  we  have  beard  the  proclamati<a 
of  the  same  principle  at  the  Paris  HOtel  de  ViDe. 
— In  February,  1848,  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  abolished,  the  republic  proclaimed,  and  the 
dictatorship  of  an  Improviaed  govemmoit  ap- 
pointed by  a  similar  sovereign  act  of  the  excited 
Parisian  population.  In  an  official  declaration 
drawn  up  by  LamarUne  himself,  we  read:  "Every 
Frenchman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  maniiood 
is  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  every  citizen  is  a  voter. 
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£▼07  voter  is  a  wvereign.    The  law  is  equal,  and 
k  absolute  for  all.    No  citizen  can  saj  to  another : 
Tou  are  sovereign  to  a  greater  extent  than  I;  con- 
sider well  your  power;  be  prepared  to  exercise  it; 
&nd  be  worthy  of  taking  possession  of  yotir  lord- 
ship."— 4  The  endeavors  of  certain  French  states- 
men to  oppooe  to  this  ruinous  idea  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people  (an  idea  which  either  destroys  all 
constitutional  and  public  law,  in  order  to  give  a 
foundation  to  the  majesty  of  the  state,  or  which 
tmuforms  all  states  into  democracies)  the  idea  of 
a  sovereignty  of  reason  and  justice,  were  indeed 
well  meant,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfacto- 
rj.    By  appealing  to  either  reason  or  justice  they 
thought  they  could  do  away  with  the  abuse  which 
the  people  might  make  of  its  sovereignty.    This 
Dotion,  however,  overlooks  the  fact  tlutt  the  right 
belongs  only  to  the  person,  but  sovereignty  only 
to  a  political  personality,  by  which  it  must  be 
exerdsed  according  to  the  principles  of  reason 
and  justice.    To  the  error  which  recognizes  in 
absolute  democracy  the  only  fundamental  form 
of  the  state,  we  thus  -find  opposed  here  another 
error,  the  error  of  idiocracy,  with  its  well-meant 
iotention  of  guiding  the  majority  of  the  people 
by  the  supmnacy  of  an  idea.    But  this  contra- 
diction remains  without  result,  .because  the  power 
of  personality  ia  stronger  than  any  fiction.  —  5. 
Another  opinion  calls  the  luUion,  considered  as  a 
nnit,  sod  as  capable  of  organization,  even  if  it  be 
not  yet  organized  or  only  insuflSciently  organized, 
with  its  instincts,  its  language  and  its  social  differ- 
ences, the  people,  and  ascribes  to  the  nation  the 
right  to  change  the  form  of  the  »tat»  at  its  pleas- 
ure.   A  nation  has  a  tendency  to  constitute  itself 
into  a  peoipU,  and  hence  into  a  state  (see  Xation- 
ALTTiES,  PBIKCIFI.E  OF);  and  therefore  we  must 
admit  that  the  germs  of  sovereignty  lie  in  the  na- 
tion, and  that  the  nation  has  a  tendency  to  develop 
sovereignty  out  of  them;  but  that  it  shall  develop 
wvereignty  is  only  a  possibility.    (See  Nation.) 
Popular  sovereignty,  in  this  sense,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, national  sovereignty,  is  accordingly  an  un- 
ripe, undeveloped,  ante-state  idea,  which  had  to 
await  the  actual  growth  of  states  in  order  to  be- 
come realized  in  a  state  form.  —  6.    But  in  a  po- 
litical sense  we  may  and  even  must  understand  by 
ftofle,  the  ordered  aggregate  of  head  and  mem- 
bers which  we'recognize  as  the  living  soul  of  the 
personality  of  the  state.    In  so  far  as  the  state  ap- 
pears as  a  person,  independence,  the  highest  hon- 
or, the  plenitude  of  power,  supreme  authority, 
and  unity,  that  is,  sovereignty,  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  it.    The  state  as  a  person  is  sovereign. 
Hence  this  sovereignty  is  called  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state.    Sovereignty  does  not  exist  before 
the  state,  nor  outside  the  state,  nor  above  the 
Kate ;  it  is  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  state 
iteeU.   It  is  the  right  of  the  whole ;  and  as  cer- 
l*u>ly  as  the  whole  is  more  powerful  than  any 
part  of  that  whole,  just  as  certainly  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  whole  state  superior  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  single  member  within  the  state.    If, 
tliroug^  the  strife  of  parties,  language  had  not 


been  distorted,  it  would  seem  perfectly  Intimate 
to  call  state  sovereignty,  as  here  defined,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  understanding  by  "  people," 
not  a  loose  multitude  of  individu^s,  but  the  politi- 
cally organized  whole,  in  which  the  head  holds  the 
highest  position  and  has  the  highest  duty  to  per- 
form, and  in  which  every  individual  fills  the  place 
and  performs  the  task  best  suited  to  his  nature.  In 
this  sense  French  publicists  have  called  this  sover- 
eignty touveraineii  de  la  nation.  But  nowadays 
this  designation  would  be  liable  to  the  most  deplor- 
able misunderstandings,  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  preferred  the  unequivocal  expression  state 
sovereignty.  This  state  sovereignty  manifests  itself 
both  externally  and  internally ;  externally  as  the 
self-dependence  and  independence  of  every  single 
state  in  respect  to  every  other  single  state,  and  in 
relation  of  the  secular  power  to  the  churph;  inter- 
nally it  manifests  itself  as  the  legislative  power  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  sense  the 
English  are  wont  to  ascribe  sovereign  ty  to  their  par- 
liament, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  king,  and  which 
represents  the  whole  people.  Yet  this  is  not  a  pe- 
culiarity of  English  constitutional  law,  but  a  fun- 
damental view  of  the  constitutions  of  modem  rep- 
resentative states  in  general,  a  view  which  does, 
faideed,  regard  the  prince  as  the  head,  and  for  that 
very  reason  as  a  member  of  the  people,  and  which 
ascribes  the  highest  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
legislation,  not  to  the  head  alone,  but  to  the  head 
in  connection  with  the  representative  body,  in 
other  words,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  stale.  The 
patrimonial  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  regards 
the  state  as  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  hence 
attributes  sovereignty  only  to  the  prince,  and  the 
absolutist  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  identifies 
the  state  with  the  prince,  and  thus  looks  upon 
state  sovereignty  as  princely  sovereignty,  alike 
ignore  the  important  principle  that  all  the  power 
of  the  prince  is  essentially  only  the  concentrated 
and  condensed  power  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  and  the  state  continue  a  legal  entity  despite 
the  downfall  of  princes  and  the  extinction  of  dy- 
nasties.— 7.  Besides  this  sovereignty  dwelling  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  state  or  of  the  people,  there 
is  also  within  the  state  a  sovereignty  of  the  head  of 
the  state,  to  wit,  the  sovereignty  of  the  ruler,  or, 
because  it  is  most  apparent  in  monarchy,  what  is 
called  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince.  In  relation 
to  all  other  single  members  of  the  organism  of  the 
state,  and  in  relation  to  individual  citizens  of  the 
state,  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation  possesses  the 
highest  power  and  occupies  the  highest  position — a 
power  and  position  which  properly  belong  to  him. 
Thus,  in  English  constitutional  law,  the  king  is  in 
a  special  manner  styled  sovereign.  Thus,  too,  in  ' 
every  monarchical  state,  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to 
the  monarch  as  such.  There  is,  however,  no  con- 
tradiction between  state  sovereignty  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  prince,  above  referred  to.  Sover- 
eignty is  not  divided,  from  the  fact  that  one-half 
is  given  to  the  people,  and  the  other  to  the  prince. 
Their  relation  is  not  that  of  two  jealous  powers, 
struggling  for  supremacy.    In  both  there  is  unity 
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and  plenitude  of  power;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
tohoU,  in  which  the  htad,  in  accordance  with  its 
highest  position  in  the  body  politic,  Is  included, 
is  superordinated  even  to  the  head  consldeted  in 
itsdf  alone  and  apart  from  the  whole.  The  whole 
people  (the  state)  makes  the  law,  but  within  its 
limits  the  head  of  the  state  mores  with  complete 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  that 
belongs  to  him.  State  sovereignty  is  chiefly  the 
sovereignty  of  the  law;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
prince  is  chiefly  that  of  government.  Where  the 
former  is  at  rest,  the  latter  la  active.  A  real  con- 
flict can  not  easily  take  place  between  them;  a 
conflict  between  them  at  all  points  is,  in  piincii>le, 
not  possible;  for  such  a  conflict  would  be  the  eon- 
flict  of  the  supreme  head  considered  in  itself  alone 
with  the  supreme  head  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  state;  that  is,  it  would 
suppose  a  conflict  of  the  same  person  with  him- 
fldf .  While  thus  there  is  no  conceivable  peace 
between  the  democratic  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince,  and  while  the 
one  must  necessarily  subjugate  and  abolish  the 
other,  there  exists  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince  flic  same 
harmony  that  exists  between  the  whole  man  and 
I^  head.— III.  What  th«  Sovereignty  qf  th» BUUe 
indudet.  1.  The  people,  politically  organised, 
the  state,  has  first  of  all,  a  right  to  the  recognition 
«f ,  and  respect  for,  its  dignity  and  supremacy;  or, 
aa  the  Romans  termed  it,  respect  for  its  mqfiutjf. 
Hence  every  serious  injury  to  the  honor,  power 
and  even  to  the  established  order  of  the  Roman 
state,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  crimen 
lata  mojtttatu.  —  2.  The  Independence  of  the 
state  of  foreign  states  is,  further,  a  necessary 
quality  and  effect  of  its  sovereignty.  When  a 
state  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  political 
superordination  of  another  state  it  loses  its  sover- 
eignty, and  submits  Itself  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  latter.  Still,  all  subordination  of  a  state 
doe*  not  edtnpletely  destroy  its  sovereignty,  be- 
cause the  dependence  which  that  subordination 
implies  is  not  an  absolute  one,  and  because  its 
original  independence  and  self-dependence  re- 
appear in  many  circumstances.  In  composite 
states,  confederations,  federal  states  and  king- 
doms, the  individual  states,  although  in  certain 
respects  subordinated  to  the  whole,  still,  as  states, 
possess  a  relative  sovereignty,  limited,  not  as  to 
its  content,  but  as  to  its  extent.  Thus  in  Switzer- 
land they  speak  of  cantonal  sovereignty  when  ref- 
erence is  had  to  cantonal  aflaiis,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sovereignty  of  the  confederation  when 
reference  is  had  to  the  affairs  of  the  confederation. 
Similarly  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  German 
Empire  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  aggregate  state  (union,  empire)  and 
that  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  confederation. 
We  can,  however,  speak  of  the  relative  sovereign- 
ty of  individual  states  subordinated  to  an  aggre- 
gate state  (confederation  or  empire)  only  where 
the  individual  state  is  itself  orgiuiized  as  a  state, 
that  is,  whne  it  has  all  the  essential  orgMU  of  a 


state  (legisladva  bodies,  governments,  etc..)  and  a 
state  Ufe  peculiar  to  itself;  hot  we  can  not  ipesk 
of  such  relative  sovesstgnty  of  the  ioffividiial  stats 
subordinated  to  an  aggregate  state  when  it  has  to 
the  whole  the  relation  of  a  mere  paitof  tiiot  whole; 
the  relation  of  a  province,  for  instance.    As  is 
all  that  is  relative,  there  is  iiere,  too,  •  scaioely  per- 
ceptible transition  ftom  the  one  thing  to  aaoths. 
ExtemsUy  the  soven^y^ty  of  the  state  in  our 
time  is  ordinarily  represented  by  the  head  of  tlK 
state,  not  by  the  lq;idative  body,  but  this  lather 
from,  motives  of  expediency  than  frasa  Jnriitic 
reasons.  —  8.  At  home,  soveivignty  finds  its  chief 
expression  in  the  ri^it  of  the  people  indqiend- 
ently  to  detennine  the  fonns  of  its  political  exist- 
ence, and,  in  case  of  need,  to  change  them.  What 
can  not  be  conceded  to  a  part<rf  the  people,  totlw 
mere  majority  of  the  pec^e  without  the  gmren- 
ment,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  aggrej^  peo- 
ple in  its  political  organization.    The  individnal 
subject  should  not  oppose  the  ordnances  of  the 
people,  even  when  his  political  rig^te  are  injured 
by  sudi  ordkiances:  for  if  the  state  ia  to  pitsuiwi 
its  unity,  its  cohesion  and  order,  the  individiiai, 
in  the  domain  of  public  law,  must  sabocdiBate 
himself   to  the  highest  power  in  the  state.  —  It 
certainly  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  psM- 
ing  a  moral  or  legal  judgment  on  the  chsoge, 
whether  it  takes  place  by  the  way  of  lefonn  or 
of  rievohition.    B^orm  supposes,  first,  that  the 
change  is  introduced  by  the  organism  empoweied 
by  the  constitution  to  make  it,  and  hence,  thst  hi 
coostitutionsl  representative  states,  it  is  introduced 
by  the  legislative  body  r^nresentuig  the  whole  sa- 
tion;  that  is,  that  it  is  made  formally  oonfoniuble 
to  hlw.    Second,  that  even  in  the  tmnafonnatien 
of  the  law  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  reqwoted;  mi 
hence,  that  the  law  Which  it  is  proposed  tochsags 
or  repeal,  should  be  set  aside  only  to  the  sttcat 
that  it  has  liecome  obsolete  or  nnsoitaUe.  and  thai 
new  law  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  foros  only 
in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  mature  and  to  hate  ill 
foundation  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple's life.   If  either  the  form  of  the  constitotioD  is 
disregarded,  or  if  the  principle  of  right  be  vtolated 
in  the  change,  such  an  act  is  not  refcnn,  bat  revo- 
lution.   The  right  of  reform  is  a  neeessary  expies- 
sion  of  the  vit^  energy  of  the  stat&    To  coateit 
this  right,  is  to  deny  the  devdopment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  cause  revolution!  —  But  the  rsihcsl 
doctrine  of  the  state  also  maintains  the  rig^tof  the 
people  to  revolution.    The  idea  of  paUie  hw, 
however,  opposes  this  assumption;  tor  revohiliaa 
is  either  a  violent  breach  of  the  existing  ooostiia- 
ticm  of  the  state,  or  else  a  violation  of  the  piind- 
pies  of  legal  right.    For  thte  reason  revolntioai, 
88  a  rule,  are  not  legal  acts,  although  they  msybe 
powerful  natural  phenomena  which  change  puUie 
law.    When  the  unchained  natural  foroes'rtick 
are  psasioDiUely  excited  in  the  nation  prodncesad 
determine  a  revolution,  the  r^ular  effideney  of 
public  law  is  disturbed.    In  the  face  of  events  of 
this  kind,  public  law  is  powerless.    It  is  unafaie  to 
draw  the  revolution  within  the  qphere  of  its  tmma 
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awllmn.    Oqeof  tlwgrMtwttaduof  poUtiwii 
to  guid*  a  raTotntian  which  hu  broken  oat  Into 
the  r^ttUr  paths  of  nform  and  political  ordar. 
If  the  law  waa  too  weak  to  pievent,  or  ref onn  too 
«fanr  to  antk^pate,  revolution,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  both  together,  can  now  control  it. 
Hence  we  can  speak  only  by  way  of  exception  of 
a  ri^t  of  rerolution,  and  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
right  of  self-defense  of  the  people,  to  save  its  ez- 
irtencei  cur  to  realize  its  neceasary  derelopment, 
vben  the  avenues  of  reform  have  been  closed. 
The  coaatitntion  is,  after  all,  only  the  external  or- 
flniation  of  the  people.    If  by  the  constitution 
the  state  incon  the  danger  of  ruin,  or  it  by  it  the 
ttfeof  the  people  has  been  paralyzed,  or  the  vital  in- 
terests of  pahlic  well-being  have  been  endangered, 
the  principle  of  self-defense  aboold  be  applied. 
"Neoesrity  knowsnolaw." — 4  State  sovereignty 
«mbraces  the  power  of  making  the  necesaaiy  laws. 
The  legislative  power,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
tenn,  like  the  constitutive  power,  flows  from  the 
soreieignty  ot  the  state,  aid  is  at  the  same  time 
its  regular  revelation.  —  6.    But  further  still,  on 
the  soveteignty  of  the  state,  in  principle,  rest  all 
other  powen  at  the-  state,  for  which  reason  the 
coiistitation,and  legislation  limit  and  regulate  aU 
other  eziHiBBsiana  of  sovereignty. — 6.  IrrMptmd- 
mUf.   Fran  the  higgler  point  of  view,  there  really 
oziits  no  irreaponsibillty  of  men  in  regard  to  their 
d(Hngs  or  Awintfnns     In  fact,  the  eternal  Judg- 
ment of  Qod  of  tills  world  excludes  the  idBa  of 
the  irreqaonaibility  even  of  nations.    Even  on 
<srth,  in  the  deadnies  and  sufferings  of  peoples, 
this  responsibility  is  not  unfrequently  painfully 
fell    But  it  is  impossible  within  a  state  to  estab- 
liah  a  tribunal  before  which  the  whole  people,  or 
its  rq>re8entative8,  as  holders  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  state,  can  be  called  to  account.    If  thia 
weteattenqHed,  the  state  itself  would  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least  be  subject  to  this  tribunal,  and  thus  a 
iQanber  would  be  placed  higher  than  the  body, 
the  part  above  the  whole.    But  if  a  state,  in  the 
execntion  of  its  sovereignty,  should  be  reaponsible 
to  soother  state,  its  sovereignty  on  that  account 
'would  be  a  limited  one,  and  subordinate  to  the 
bigtaer  sovereignty  of  the  judging  state.    Only  by 
the  further  development  of  htleinaticoal  law,  or 
by  s  higher  political  organization  of  the  world,  be- 
fore which  individual  sovereign  states  would  have 
to  bow,  ss  to  an  aggregate  empire,  could  the  politi- 
ck nsponsibility  of  individual  states  be  organized. 
It  nay  be  reserved  for  the  future  to  reidize  this 
ides.  At  present  it  is  only  an  idea. — 7.   AU  partic- 
ular state  powers,  on  the  contrary,  are  responsible 
tothesovereigntyof  the  state.— IV.    The  second 
Uadof  sovereignty,  the  sovereignty  which  belongs 
only  to  the  head  of  the  state,  is  recognized  in  mod- 
on  paWc  hiw  only  in  monarchy.    Only  the  mon- 
sidt,  not  the  president  of  a  republic,  altbou|^  the 
latter  eiendsea  rights  of  sovereignty,  has,  accord- 
ing to  modem  public  law,  a  personal  claim  to  be 
i*gs(ded  as  sovereign.*         J.  C.  Bldhtbchu. 

*  "  The  wotdi  Knrereign  aod  aoTerelgnty,"  nji  Theodore 
!>■  WoelaerrPMltieal  Bctenoe,"  etc..  New  York,  BcriJmer, 


S<yTEBKieitn  (n-  U<  6.  HmOBT).  (See 
P0PUI.AK  SovaBBiesTT.) 

8PAIK.  This  coimtry,  which  occnpiea  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
includea  the  Baleivic  isles  and  the  Canaries,  ex- 

Annitroog  A  Co.,  1878),  "  are  applicable  to  peraons  and  to 
atatea ;  moreover,  from  the  Intlnuta  connection  hetween 
the  state  a*  a  political  oiganiam  and  the  tenilary  wbeve 
tb*  lawa  prevail,  the  terrltocr  Itaelf  mar  he  called  •  soi^ 
eralgnty,  or  the  expreaalon  mar  he  explained  in  0»  laat 
caae  with  greater  reaaon  as  denoting  aomethlng  held  la  aov- 
etelgnty,  a  peorince  or  district  whidi  is  not  dependent.  The 
tnt  D<^ao  In  the  woid  was  that  of  being  abian  or  higher 
than  otben  in  power  and  Jnrladietlon.  Thna,  the  eonwlga 
ruler  la  above  all  other  officers  or  nuglatrstee,  and  above  all 
(he  individuals  belonging  to  the  people.  The  qoallty  of  aov- 
erelgntr,  however,  doea  not  neceeearilr  Implr  nnllmited  puwei 
or  nnchecked  power;  much  leea  nndelegated  power.  It  eea 
be  need  of  all  kingl j  and  Imperial  power,  ftom  that  of  a  chief 
officer  of  Btate  who  is  absolute,  to  the  king  who  can  do  not^ 
Ing  without  a  legislative  aaaemblr.  It  has  not,  however,  if 
we  do  not  err,  ever  been  applied  to  the  bead  of  a  demoeiatie 
state  whose  oiBce  oeaaee  after  a  term  of  years.  For  the  most 
part,  when  need  at  present,  it  is  either  of  dlgnitr,  denoting 
the  Bupeilor  person  in  the  state  or  nation,  or  else  It  is  oaed  of 
a  mler  who  can  control  the  liollcr  of  a  nation  toward  other 
nations  In  mattem  of  diplomacy.  Ttans,  the  king  or  queen  of 
Xnglaad.  although  having,  in  matter  of  fact,  an  eaoeedlngir 
limited  power,  is  called  sovereign,  to  denote  the  dignity  of 
the  office  as  above  all  others  in  Uie  kingdom,  or  as  having 
eonetltntlonallr  the  power  to  control  foreign  relations,  a 
power  nnchecked  in  theory,  yet  practically  not  expreeeiiq; 
the  sovereign's  personal  will.— The  abstract  conception  of 
sovereignty  Is  thus  unfolded  by  Hr.  John  Austin  In  tlie  sixth 
of  his  lectures  on  'The  T^vince  of  Jurisprudence,'  (1.,  p. 
MS,  ed.  S) :  '  If  a  determinate  human  superior,  not  in  the  habit 
of  obedience  to  a  like  superior,  receive  htMiuai  oDvUtnoi 
fion  the  buli  at  a  given  society,  that  determinate  superhn'  is 
sovereign  in  that  society,  and  the  society  (Including  the  supe- 
rior) is  a  society  political  and  independent.  To  that  deter- 
minate superior  the  other  members  of  the  society  an  niiect; 
or  on  that  detennlnate  superior  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  (btpmdoU.  The  mutnal  relation  which  sobalsts  be- 
tween that  superior  and  them  m«y  be  atyled  the  relation  at 
sovereign  and  sobjeet,  or  the  relation  of  sovereignly  and  snb- 
JeottoB.'  Tilts  deflnliion  looks  st  fact  simply,  and  haa  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  right.  The  AoM/iKiJ  obedience  wonid 
seem  to  be  sbeolute,  but  persona  called  sovereigns  at  the 
present  4*7  bs^e  no  right  to  require  habitual  olxdience  ex- 
cept within  s  very  narrow  siriiera.  SulifeeUon  is  now  usea,  if 
used  at  all  in  politics,  of  relations  that  ire  not  personal,  flie 
term  being  retained  while  the  feudal  notion  has  left  IL  And 
sgsla,  few,  I  presume,  of  the  subjects  of  the  soverslgn  at 
Great  Britain  would  allow  to  themselves  be  called  dependents 
on  the  sovereign.  —  But  what  la  the  sovereignty  of  a  statef 
sndhowdoeeltcomportwithtbesoverelgnty of amlert  In 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  certain  states  have  a  position  of 
entire  independence  of  othiers,  and  can  perform  all  tboee  ads 
which  it  is  passible  for  any  state  to  perform  in  this  particular 
sphere.  These  some  states  have  also  entire  power  of  self- 
government,  that  Is,  of  Independence  upon  nil  other  states  as 
fkr  as  their  own  territory  and  citiseni  not  living  abroad  are 
concerned.  No  foreign  power  or  law  can  have  control  ex- 
cept by  convention.  This  power  of  independent  action  in 
external  and  internal  relations  constitutes  complete  sover- 
eignty. This  definition  of  sovereign  states  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  ths  claim  of  sovereignty  which  has  been  set  np 
In'  this  country  by  commnnlties  colled  states,  and  In  the  treaty 
ot  178S  with  Great  Britain  called  sovereign  states ;  which, 
however,  never  mode  a  treaty  separately  with  foreign  nations, 
never  belonged  in  their  separate  capacity  to  the  community 
of  nations,  and  are  Incapacitated  by  the  nmstitntioa  from 
performing  any  International  act ;  and  whicit,  moreover,  l>y 
the  same  constitution,  are  precluded  from  doing  many  thtaigs 
within  their  own  territory  and  in  the  exerdse  of  state  power, 
which  sovereign  states  do  and  must  do.  This  use  of  the  vrord 
lOvtrtigiUy,  ud,  indeed,  the  use  of  the  word  ttatt,  shu— 
the  poverty  of  political  language,  bat  haa  helped  on  far 
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tends  o^er  607,086  square  kilometres,  and  oon- 
tained,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 15,668,000 
inhabitants.  Spain  had  perhaps  sixteen  millions 
in  1878.  —  The  last  general  enumeration  of  the 
population  took  place  on  Dec.  81, 1877,  the  returns 
showing  that  at  that  date  the  kingdom,  including 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands  ("  Bale£res  "  and 
"  CanSrias,"  each  considered  a  province),  and  the 
small  strip  of  territory  in  North  Africa,  facing 
Gibraltar,  had  a  total  population  of  16,626,860, 
comprising  8,184,650  males  and  8,401,201  females. 
—  The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
are  natives  of  the  country,  the  aliens  being  less 
numerous  than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  Dec.  81, 1877, 
there  were  at  that  date  only  26,884  resident  for- 
eigners, the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces, 
namely,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Gerona  and  Madrid. 
The  number  in  the  province  of  Barcelona  was 
4,302,  comprising  2,400  males  and  1,902  females; 
while  in  the  province  of  Cadiz  the  number  was 
8,831,  comprising  1,866  males  and  1,445  females. 
— The  progress  of  population  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  75  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  1768  the  population  was  cal- 
culated to  number  9,807,800  souls;  in  1789  it  had 
risen  to  10,061,480;  and  in  1797  it  exceeded  12,- 
000,000  souls.  In  1820  it  had  fallen  to  11,000,000, 
but  in  1823  it  had  again  risen  to  12,000,000,  and 
in  1828  to  18,698,029.  At  a  census  taken  in  1846 
the  population  was  found  to  be  12,168,774,  and  it 
was  16,801,851  at  the  census  of  1860.  Finally, 
at  the  census  of  1877  the  population  amounted, 
as  before  shown,  to  16,625,860,  being  an  increase 
of  824,009  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
present  density  of  population  is  considerably  less 
than  half  that  of  Italy,  and  less  than  one-third 
that  of  The  Netherlands.  —  There  were,  at  the 
census  of  Dec.  81,1877,  fourteen  towns  in  Spain 

groater  evtis  than  tluit  of  anpplying  false  premises  for  B7II0- 
glsms  ending  In  seceaaion.  —  la  the  sovereignty  of  the  atate 
a  term  emanating  from  the  aovereignty  of  the  mlerf  or  Is  the 
mler  properly  called  a  sovereign  only  as  representing  the 
state?  The  state  atanda  for  an  untold  amount  of  good  to  be 
secured  to  present  and  futare  genetatlone  by  a  Just  and  wise 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  the  mler  is  placed.  Be  la 
•  means  for  a  great  permanent  end ;  he  dies,  and  some  one 
else  succeeds  to  him,  and  not  by  hla  will,  for  the  most  part, 
but  by  the  law  of  the  state.  He  disobeys  the  law,  and  seeks 
to  overturn  It;  another  Is  substituted  for  him,  and  all  things 
go  on,  it  may  be,  better  than  before.  All  this  shows  that  the 
ultimate  power  In  theory  reats  with  the  state  or  the  people 
constltatlng  it,  and  that  the  prince  Is  a  delegate  or  deputed 
sovereign.  This  of  course  touches  the  source  of  his  power, 
and  the  object  for  which  It  Is  granted.  The  power  Itself  may 
be  absolute,  and  the  grant  may  have  been  made  In  remote 
ages.  Hie  prince  Is  a  vicar  of  Ood,  Just  as  receivers  of  trib- 
ute are  'Ood'a  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this 
very  thing. '  But  he  Is  such  because  the  state  and  Its  author- 
ity are  from  Ood,  and  because  he  f nlfllls  the  end  for  which  the 
helm  of  state  Is  Intmsted  to  him.  If  some  democrats  of  the 
French  school  have  talked  of  cashiering  kings,  the  grossness 
of  taste,  and  want  of  reverence  for  old  dignities,  were  the 
result  of  an  111  use  of  sovereign  power.  If  the  French  kings 
bad  felt  that  they  were  created  to  minister  rather  than  to  be 
ministered  unto,  that  their  power,  called  sovereign,  was  del- 
egated to  them,  the  outrages  of  an  extreme  reaction  against 
their  sway  might  have  been  spared  to  the  world." 


■f^th  «  poimlaticm  of  over  60,000.  The  foUoiring 
is  a  list  of  tiieae  towns,  with  the  number  of  tlidr 
inhabitants : 


Madrid 897,<IS0 

Barcelona S«),1M 

Valencia 148,888 

SevlUa 188,088 

Malaga lU.BBS 

Murda 91,805 

Zaragoza . 84,875 


njet 


Granada .... 

CartfaMCoa  „... 

Cadix 

Xeres  de  lanvateaL.  64j)l 

Palm* 98.91 

Lorea aim 

ValladoUd SMK 


— Nearly  ^  per  cent  of  the  whole  nirfaoe  of  the 
kingdom  is  still  uncultivated.    The  aoQ  is  subdi- 
vided among  a  very  large  number  of  pioprieton. 
Of  8,426,088  re(!orded  asseasments  to  the  propoiy 
tax,  there  are  624,920  properties  which  pay  from 
Ito  lOreals;  611,666  from  10  to 20 reals;  642,877 
from  20  to  40  reals;  788,184,  from  40  to  100  reals; 
416,646,  from  100  to  200  reals;  165,202,  from  200 
to  600  reals;  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
279,188,  are  hu-ger  estates,  charged  from  50O  to 
10,000  reals  and  upward.    The  subdivision  of  the 
soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for  in  1800 
the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,620, 
in  the  hands  of  278,760  proprietors  and  408,780 
farmers.  —  I.    OcmMUution.    At  the  end  of  tlie 
last  century  there  was  left  no  tradition  of  the  an- 
cient cortes  of   Castile,  Aragon,  Vakntia  and 
Catalonia,  which  were  so  powezful  daring  tlie 
middle  ages.    The  only  vestiges  of  them  which 
remained  did  not  go  beyond  the  empty  ceremony 
in  which  an  oath  was  taken  to  the  prince  of  tl^ 
Asturias.  —  The  war  of  independence  roused  the 
Spanish  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
absolute  monarchy,  from  its  slumber.    Deprived 
of  its  kings,  tiie  necessities  of  the  time  oU^fjed  it 
to  appoint  a  regency,  which,  in  order  to  gain 
more  prestige  and  a  greater  authority,  convoked 
the  cortes.     The  deputies,  assembled  at  Cidiz. 
dictated  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  was  tlie 
origin  of  representative  government  in  %iBin.  — 
It  would  be  vain  to  look  on  their  woik  as  the 
restoration  of  Spain's  ancient  liberties,  which  now 
belong  exclusively  to  history.    Nothing  will  be 
found  in  it  but  an  echo  of  the  ideas  proclaimed 
by  the  French  revolution  of  178B.    The  spirit 
which  reigns  in  it  is  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  is 
shown,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  establishmoit  of 
a  single  chamber  and  the  suspensive  veto.  —  Once 
on  the  throne  again,  Ferdinand  VII.  re-established 
the  ancient  regime  pure  and  simple.    A  milibuy 
insurrection  in  1820  restored  a  breath  of  life  to 
the  liberal  system,  which  in  1828  fell  a  second 
time  under  the  influence  of  internal  dissensioiu, 
aided  by  the  intervention  of  France  on  behalf  of 
absolute  monarchy,  on  which  Europe  looked  com- 
placently. —  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  with  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  an  inevitaUe  change  would 
take  place  in  the  form  of  government.    Iaal>dla  H 
succeeded  him,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  under  Uifr 
guardianship  of  her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  d 
Naples.    The  infante  Don  Carkis,  broUwr  of  the 
king,  and  representative  of  the  party  opposed  to 
all  Inform,  considered  himself  injured  hi  his  ri^tt, 
and  the  quarrel  which  ensued  made  it  neceassty 
to  strengthen  the  new  legitimist  order  by  the  stp- 
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port  of  libenl  opinions.  Still.tbere  was  no  thought 
of  restoring  the  constitution  of  1812;  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Uie  people  could  be  satisfied  with 
sramething  less ;  and  in  1884  the  royal  statute  was 
promulgated  and  a  charter  granted,  establishing 
two  chambers,  the  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  na- 
tion (ettamerUo  proeeret),  the  other  of  its  represent- 
atives (ettamento  de  proeuradoret),  to  whom  was 
conceded  not  the  initiative  in  the  drawing  up  of 
bills,  but  the  simple  power  of  deliberating  on  those 
which  might  be  presented  to  them  by  the  minis- 
ters,  together  with  an  altogether  derisive  right  of 
petituMt. — ^While  war  desolated  Spain,disorder  was 
increaaed  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  more  or  less 
aident  parUsans  of  political  progress.  In  1886, 
an  insunection  having  broken  out  at  Oranja, 
Maria  Christina  was  forced  to  sign  a  decree  re- 
storing the  constitution  of  Cadiz  until  such  time 
as  the  nation,  represented  in  the  cortes,  should  re- 
ject it  or  frame  one  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of 
Uie  time.  In  1887  the  constituent  chambers  were 
assembled,  and  drew  up  a  constitution  very  similar 
to  that  at  present  in  force  in  Belgium.  Later,  the 
moderate  party,  having  obtained  power,  undertook 
to  correct,  according  to  its  doctrines,  the  work  of 
the  progressive  party,  and  fcnmed,  witJbi  the  assist- 
ance of  Uie  ordinary  cortes,  the  constitution  of 
1845,  which,  with  certain  amendments  (1867),  is 
Uie  oonstitudon  that  continued  in  force  until  1868, 
and  which  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  French 
ekarte,  amended  in  1880.  X.  Y. 

—  Spain,  €ft«r  the  SeDolttHon  of  1868.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  a  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  revolutionary  juntas  un- 
datocit,  first  of  all,  to  secure  public  order,  a 
necessity  imposed  on  every  well-organized  society. 
It  was  besides  necessary,  for  the  organization 
and  concentration  of  power,  to  establish  the  unity 
of  the  government,  and  to  call  on  men  expe- 
rienced in  the  management  of  public  business 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  task.  The  revolu- 
tionary junta  of  Madrid,  therefore,  delegated 
its  powers  to  Oen.  Serrano,  duke  de  la  Torre, 
whom  it  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  He  did  this  by  raising  to 
the  first  places  in  the  state  those  men  who  had 
labored  for  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  by  the 
swMd,  by  their  words  or  their  acts.  The  pro- 
visional government  convoked  constituent  cortes. 
The  people  hastened  to  the  polls;  universal  suf- 
frage was  for  Spabi  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
was  necessary,  to  give  a  legal  character  to  the 
general  acts  of  the  provisional  government,  to 
establish  a  political  constitution  different  from 
those  of  1813,  18S7  and  1846,  and  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  new  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
the  political  interests  of  popular  parties.  The 
cortes,  in  a  number  of  sessions,  some  of  which 
have  remained  memorable,  finished  the  task 
wliich  tbey  had  undertaken,  and  transformed 
the  provisional  government  into  an  executive 
power.  —  The  constitution  of  1869  was  the  cause 
of  great  progress  in  political  institutions.  The 
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first  title  provided  for  individual  liberty,  the 
inviolability  of  a  man's  domicile,  and  the  secrecy 
of  letters,  unless  in  case  of  offenses  punishable 
by  law.  It  also  accorded  the  right  of  assembling 
and  of  association  for  all  purposes  not  contrary 
to  public  morals.  Every  Spaniard,  by  its  terms, 
acquired  the  right  of  expressing  his  ideas  and 
opinions  freely  by  speech,  or  through  the  press, 
lite  right  of  petition  waa  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  all  citizens  except  to  the  army.  The  na- 
tion pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion and  its  ministers.  The  free  practice  of  every 
other  religion,  in  public  or  private,  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  general  rules  of  morality 
and  law,  was  guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  living  in 
Spain.  This  provision  applies  to  Spaniards  pro- 
fessing a  religion  different  from  the  Catholic.  — 
That  constitution  guaranteed  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  abolished  its  preliminary  censure,  etc.  It  al- 
lowed any  one  to  found  schools  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities.  An  important  provia> 
ion  is  that  abolishing  the  requirement  of  a  special 
permission  to  summon  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, public  officials  for  any  kind  of  misdemeanor. 
In  case  of  a  clear  and  evident  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conBtituUon,the  official  can  not  shield 
bimself  against  responsibility  by  alleging  an  order 
emanating  from  his  superiors.  —  Every  Spaniard 
is  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  law;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  state  in  proportion 
to  his  means ;  in  return  he  may  aspire  to  every 
office  and  public  employment,  according  to  his 
merit  and  capacity.  —  Constitutional  guarantees 
can  not  be  suspended  in  the  whole  or  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  unless  by  law  and  for  a  given 
time,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  when 
demanded  by  public  safety.  Except  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  public  safety  might  be  en- 
dangered, the  government  has  neither  the  right  to 
exile  nor  to  transport  a  Spanish  citizen,  nor  to  re- 
move him  farther  than  260  kilometres  from  his 
domicile.  —  It  is  provided  that  every  association, 
which,  by  its  object  or  by  the  means  which  it  em- 
ploys, imperils  the  security  of  the  state,  shall  be 
dissolved  by  law.  —  The  constitution  recognizes 
three  public  powers :  the  leguUttive  power,  the  ex- 
eeuUve  power  and  the  judicial  power.  Sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  from  which  all 
powers  emanate.  The  cortes  make  the  laws;  .the 
king  sanctions  and  promulgates  them.  The  cortes 
are  composed  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  the 
senate  and  the  congress  (chamber  of  deputies), 
equal  in  power,  except  that  the  popular  chamber 
has  the  priority  in  all  discussions  relative  to  taxa- 
tion, public  credit  and  recruiting.  Congress  is  re- 
newed every  three  years,  and  one-fourih  of  the 
senate  during  the  same  period.  The  cortes  must 
remain  in  session  at  least  four  months  each  year, 
not  including  the  time  spent  in  organizing.  Tbey 
must  be  convoked  before  Feb.  1.  Senators  and 
deputies  can  not  be  arrested  nor  called  befwe  the. 
courts  during  the  time  in  which  the  cortes  are  in 
session,  without  the  permission  of  the  legislative 
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Ixxly  of  which  they  form  a  part,  except  In  case 
they  are  taken  flagnmte  deUeto.  The  cortes  have 
the  right  to  appoint  or  to  discharge,  at  will,  the 
members  of  the  court  of  accoimts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  case  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  congress,  there  is  occasion  to  im- 
peach a  minister  or  a  ministry,  the  senate  consti- 
tutes itself  a  court  of  justice.  In  this  case  the 
chamber  of  deputies  chooses  a  commission  in- 
trusted with  conducting  the  impeachment.  This 
commission  and  the  members  impeached  may 
challenge  one-third  of  the  senators  called  to 
At  in  judgment ;  the  latter  can  not  be  chosen 
except  from  senators  who  have  entered  on  their 
duties  before  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers. 

—  Deputies  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Every  Spaniard  aged  twenty-five  years,  not  hav- 
ing been  sentenced  for  any  crime,  is  a  voter,  and 
eligible  to  ofSce.  Election  in  two  degrees  is  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  senators :  they  are  nomi- 
nated by  commissioners  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  by  the  members  of  the  deptUaiitm*  or 
provincial  assemblies.  —  King  Amadeus,  son  of 
the  King  of  Italy  (duke  of  Aosta),  was  elected  by 
195  votes  in  the  seosion  of  Kov.  10,  1860,  and  on 
Feb.  2  following  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Madrid.  The  same  day  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom resigned  his  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  king  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  constitution  before  the  president,  Don 
Manuel  Ruiz  Zorilla.  The  cortes  pronounced 
their  own  tlissolution  in  their  capacity  of  constit- 
uent cortes.  F.  H. 

—  Repuilie  of  1874.  The  reign  of  King  Amadeus 
lasted  only  imtil  Feb.  10,  1878.  A  royal  message 
explained  the  reason  of  the  abdication.  On  Feb. 
11  of  the  same  year  the  cortes  accepted  the  abdi- 
cation, by  2S6  votes  against  82,  and  proclaimed 
the  republic.  A  deputation  accompanied  the  king 
and  Us  family  to  the  frontiers.  M.  B. 

— Settoration  of  the  MoTiarehy  in  1874,  andpretent 
OotuUtution.  At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  repub- 
lic was  set  aside  by  Serrano's  regency.  In  the 
meantime  the  uprising  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos  had 
assumed  greater  dimensions.  A  dislike  for  the 
latter,  and  a  desire  for  quiet  and  an  orderly  state 
of  things,  rendered  the  return  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  possible. 
Alfonso  XII:,  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  her 
husband,  Francis  de  Assisi,  was  proclaimed  king 
Dec.  80, 1874,  and  he  succeeded  in  again  restoring 
the  monarchy  to  an  orderly  state.  —  The  present 
constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  laid  before  a  cortes  eonstiiuyentes,  elect- 
ed for  its  ratification  March  27,  1876,  was  pro- 
claimed June  80, 1876.  It  consists  of  seventy-nine 
articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  resting  in  the  king,  and  the 
power  to  make  the  laws  "in  the  cortes  with  the 
king."  The  cortes  are  composed  of  a  senate  and 
congress,  equal  in  authority.    There  are  three 


classes  of  senators :  first,  senators  by  their  own 
right,  or  senadaret  de  dereeho  propio ;  secondlj, 
100  life  senators,  nominated  by  the  crown;  and 
thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  1^  the  corporations 
of  state,  and  by  the  largest  payers  of  contribu- 
tions. Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the  sodb, 
if  any,  of  the  king  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  gran- 
dees, who  are  so  in  their  own  right,  and  who  can 
prove  an  annual  renta  of  60,000  pesetas,  or  £3,M0: 
captains  general  of  the  army ;  admirals  of  the 
navy;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  arcli- 
bishops;  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state,  of 
the  supreme  tribunal,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  cMn- 
ta*  del  reino.  The  elective  senators  must  be  re- 
newed by  one-half  eveiy  five  years,  and  by  total- 
ity every  time  the  king  dissolves  that  part  of  the 
cortes.  The  congress  is  formed  by  deputies 
"named  in  the  electoral  juntas  in  the  form  the 
law  determines,"  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
60,000  souls  of  the  population.  By  a  royal  decree 
issued  Aug.  8, 1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  recdved  the 
privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  cortes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000/r«e  inhabitants, 
paying  12S  pesetas,  anniuilly,  in  taxes.  Memben 
of  congress  must  be  twenty -five  years  of  age;  they 
are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for 
five  years.  The  deputies  can  not  take  state  office, 
pensions  and  salaries ;  but  the  ministers  are  ex- 
empted from  this  law.  Both  congress  and  senate 
meet  eveiy  year.  The  king  has  the  power  of 
convoking,  suspending  or  dissolving  them;  but  in 
the  latter  case  a  new  cortes  must  sit  within  three 
months.  The  king  appoints  the  president  and 
vice-president' of  the  senate  from  members  of  the 
senate  only.  The  king  and  each  of  the  I^islative 
chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  — 
The  constitution  of  June  80,  1876,  further  enacts 
that  the  king  is  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are 
responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must  be 
countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  cortes  most 
approve  his  marriage  befon:  he  can  contract  it, 
and  the  king  can  not  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should 
the  lines  of  the  l^itimate  descendants  of  Alfonso 
XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall  be  in 
this  order  :  first  to  his  sisters  ;  next  to  bis  aunt, 
and  her  legitimate  descendants;  and  next  to  his 
uncles,  the  brothers  of  Ferdinando  VIL,  "  unless 
they  have  been  excluded. "  If  all  the  lines  become 
extinct,  "the  nation  will  elect  its  monarch." — The 
executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  king,  in  a 
council  of  ministers  of  nine  members.      F.  M. 

—  n.  AdmiruftmiiM  OrgaTuzation.  The  admin- 
istration has  been  entirely  remodeled  since  1888 : 
centralization  has  given  place  to  e^-gotiemment. 
The  government,  the  provincial  assemblies  and 
the  municipalities  {ayunttumentot)  constitute  the 
three  degrees  of  the  administration.  Hie  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  cortes,  administers 
and  executes  the  laws.  The  provincial  assemblies 
have  within  their  jurisdiction  benevolent  insdni- 
tions,  prisons,  education,  roads,  canals;  tht^  have 
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the  inltUtive  in  all  projects  of  public  utility  with- 
in their  respective  boundaries.  The  municipali- 
ties, with  thtir  juntas  of  <u»oeiatt*,  Iiave  within 
their  Jurisdiction  the  tribunals  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  colleges  and  free  uniyersities,  and 
the  levying  of  taxes ;  and  are  really  sovereigns 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  1869  has  defined  these  limits  by  regulating 
the  laws  creating  these  different  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  principles.  1,  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the 
province  by  local  provincial  corporations;  8,  pub- 
licity of  the  sessions  of  each  corporation;  8,  the 
publication  of  budgets,  financial  management,  and 
the  mosit  important  decisions;  4,  interference  by 
the  king,  or,  in  default  of  the  king,  by  the  cortes, 
to  prevent  the  provincial  and  municipal  assem- 
blies from  exceeding  their  powers,  to  the  prejudice 
of  general  and  permanent  interests;  6,  verification 
of  their  resources  arising  from  taxation,  to  prevent 
the  {Hnvinces  and  the  municipalities  from  coming 
into  opposition  with  the  financial  system  of  the 
state.  —  Municipal  assemblies,  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,and  whose  councilors  elect  the  alcalde, 
previously  appointed  by  the  governors  or  the  king, 
may  establish  hospitals,  almshouses,  lying-in-hos- 
pitals and  colleges,  and  regulate  everything  capa- 
ble of  contributing  to  the  scientific,  industrial  and 
progreasive  movement  of  the  locality.  —  The  pro- 
vincial assemblies  form  a  species  of  congress. 
Provinces,  whose  population  does  not  exceed 
150,000  inhabitants,  have  twenty -five  deputies,  and 
one  more  for  each  10,000,  up  to  800,000;  those 
wluch  reach  this  figure  have  forty  deputies,  and 
•n  additional  one  for  every  25,000  inhabitants; 
tlioae  which  have  500,000  inliabitants  have  forty- 
eight  deputies,  and  an  additional  one  for  every 
50,000  inltaUtants.  Permanent  provincial  com- 
missions are  chosen  from  these  assemblies,  and 
renewed  every  year.  Provincial  assemblies  hold 
two  sessions,  one  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
other  in  November,  to  regulate  and  discuss  the 
Iradget,  to  balance  the  preceding  budget,  and  to 
perform  ail  acts  wltliin  their  competence.  The 
permanent  commission  has  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  assembly,  decides 
urgent  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  interval 
of  the  sessions,  on  condition  that  these  decisions 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  provin- 
cial aaaembly  at  its  earliest  meeting.  The  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  as  well  as  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, can  exercise  their  functions  only  within  the 
precise  limits  assigned  them  by  the  laws.  The 
wants  of  each  province,  not  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  are  regulated  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  Those  which  are  special  to 
each  mnnicipality  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  councils.  —  Political  questions  are 
forbidden  to  the  two  assemblies.  Consequently, 
the  government  has  a  representative  in  each  prov- 
ince, tlie  etoil  govamor,  to  prevent  the  municipal 
and  provincial  assemblies  from  exceeding  their 
powers.  This  functionary,  essentially  political, 
and  liable  to  be  removed  by  the  government,  super- 


vises, in  its  name,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
presides  over  the  provincial  assemblies.  He  has 
power  to  suspend  their  decisions,  rendering,  at 
the  same  time,  an  accoimt  of  his  acts  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  on  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
state,  confirms  or  rejects  his  decrees  of  suspension. 
The  civil  governor  has,  within  his  sphere  of  action, 
political  affairs,  the  public  safety,  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  tel^raphs,  economic  establishments  (agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial  and  others),  cus- 
tom house  guards  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  the 
civil  guard  for  the  protection  of  persons,  and  the 
inspectors  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  We  thus  see  that  in  the  civil  order  no 
fimctionary  has  so  much  power  and  responsibility 
as  the  governor.  —  There  are  in  Spain  0,861  mu- 
nicipal districts,  with  an  equal  nimiber  of  coun- 
cils. There  are  as  many  provincial  assemblies  as 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, which,  in  virtue  of  their  fu9ro»  (franchises), 
have  a  general  assembly  that  is  renewed  every  three 
years.  These  fwro*  were  confirmed  in  1889,  at 
first  by  the  general-in-chief,Baldomero  Espartero, 
prince  of  yergara,af  terward  by  the  national  cnrtes, 
They  (the /^(«rM,  or  franchises)  consist  in  the  ex- 
emption from  personal  tax,  from  the  tobacco  mo 
nopoly  and  from  stamped  paper.  They  compen 
sate  for  the  exemption  from  customs  by  a  volun 
taiy  gift  of  tliree  millions  of  reals  each  year,  for 
everything  which  these  provinces  import  or  ex 
port  without  being  subject  to  governmental  inspec 
tion.  —  Navarre  also  possesses  franchises  {Juerot) 
which  were  limited  by  the  law  of  Aug.  16, 1841 
since  that  year  this  province  is  subject,  like  others, 
to  a  direct  tax.  —  One  of  the  most  important  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  Basque  provinces  is  the 
exemption  from  military  service.  But,  when  the 
country  lias  to  carry  on  a  national  war,  they  are 
obliged  to  furnish  a  division,  armed  and  equipped 
at  their  own  expense,  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
Spanish  fiag,  which  they  did  in  the  African  war 
and  the  Cuban  expedition.  — Public  education,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  not  only  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion but  to  middle-class  schools,  is  placed  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  It  is  true  that  the  law  requires 
conditions  of  fitness  for  the  masters  and  profes- 
sors, but  it  is  the  assemblies  which  pay  them.  The 
state  reserves  to  itself  the  universities,  the  high 
schools  and  special  schools,  without  prejudice  to 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  founded  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of  freedom 
of  instruction.  The  clergy  maintain  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  —  IIL  JudieM  Orgamuatitm.  The 
Judicial  organization  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  Its  tribunals 
are  classified  as  follows:  1,  municipal  tribunals,  or 
justices  of  the  peace;  3,  tribunals  of  the  first  resort; 
8,  courts  of  appeal;  4,  supreme  court  (court  of  cas- 
sation). Justices  of  the  peace  are  intrusted  with 
all  registers  of  the  civil  state  and  of  marriages. 
Formerly,  marriage  was  exclusively  canonical, 
and  could  only  be  contracted  before  the  priest  of 
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the  parish  and  witnesses.  The  proclanuitiQn  of 
civil  liberty  has  authorized  civil  marriage  con- 
tracted before  the  municipal  officer,  leaving  to 
Catholic  couples  the  right  of  converting  the  civil 
contract  into  a  sacrament  at  the  church.  Disputes 
of  voluntary  Jurisdiction  are  brought  in  the  first 
instance  before  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  conciliate  the  litigants.  Ko  case  can  be 
brought  before  the  tribunals  without  having  been 
submitted  previously  to  the  tribunal  of  concilia- 
tion. Judges  of  courts  of  first  resort  decide  all 
civil  and  criminal  questions,  concerning  which 
they  pronounce  decisions,  supported  by  reasons 
and  considerations.  Aadieneet  are  courts  of  ap- 
peal, before  which  are  brought  the  decisions  and 
sentences  of  the  lower  tribunals,  and  which  have 
to  pronounce  opinions  in  criminal  cases.  The 
supreme  court  of  justice,  or  court  of  cassation,  de- 
cides questions  of  jurisidiction,  appeals  in  cassa- 
tion, and  abuses  of  power;  and  fixes  the  common 
law  of  the  land  by  its  decisions,  published  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  government.  There  are  fif- 
teen audiences  (courts  of  appeal),  048  tribunals  of 
the  first  resort,  and  as  many  of  justices  of  the 
peace  as  there  are  districts  administered  by  aleadee. 
— Individual  rights  being  incompatible  with  the 
policy  of  prevention,  it  was  necessary  to  replace 
the  latter  by  the  repressive  system,  which  can 
only  be  properly  exercised  by  tribunals  to  insure 
all  the  certainty  and  publicity  which  the  legal 
proceedings  and  the  judicial  decisions  require. 
The  organic  law  of  the  tribunals,  voted  by  the 
constituent  cortes,  in  establishing  a  new  system, 
the  system  of  the  municipal  tribunals,  courts  of 
investigation,  courts  of  apportionment,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  the  supreme  court,  separated  the  mag- 
istracy of  the  bench  from  that  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor, by  conferring  permanence  of  tenure  on  the 
former.  The  progress  of  juridical  science  and  the 
organization  of  justice  in  other  countries  rendered 
this  classification  and  this  distinction  between 
magisterial  functions  necessary.  Every  judicial 
sentence  must  be  pronounced  in  open  court. 
Trial  by  Jury  exists  in  Spain.  —  The  court  of 
accounts,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  cor- 
tes, is  charged  with  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  state,  the  provinces  and  municipal  districts, 
when  the  amount  reaches  a  given  sum.  This 
court  is  placed  under  the  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  the  two  legislative  assemblies,  and 
no  deputy  or  senator  can  be  a  member  of  it. 
Jurisdiction  in  case  of  disputes  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  private  persons,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  provincial  councils  and  the  council 
of  state;  it  belongs  now  to  the  authority  of  theau- 
Menoee,  and  to  the  fourth  chamber  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Justice.  —  The  army  is  subject  to  a  spe- 
cial Jurisdiction  for  offenses  and  misdemeanors 
committed  by  the  accused  in  their  military  capac- 
ity. Jurisdiction  belongs,  according  to  the  case, 
^her  to  a  council  of  war,  or  to  the  supreme 
council.  —  The  tribunal  of  the  rota  takes  cogni- 
sance of  all  ecclesiastical  or  religious  cases  which 
concern  Catholics  or  ministers  of  worship.  —IV. 


Setietiaitieal  OrgankaHon.  The  ecdesiaatical  or- 
ganization consists  of  the  papal  nundo,  who  is  not 
only  the  representative  of  the  holy  see,  but  also 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  rota;  the  arcbbieh- 
op  and  bishops,  chapters  and  parishes.  The  aicb- 
bishops  of  Spain  are  nine  in  number.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  is  considered  primate  of  the 
church.  The  transmarine  provinces  have  two 
archbishops,  one  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  (Havana), 
and  the  other  at  Manilla  (Philippine  islands).  The 
peninsula  has  forty-four  suffragan  bishops,  Cuba 
two,  Porto  Rico  one,  and  the  Philippines  foor. 
Ecclesiastical  administration  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  civil  divistcnis  of  the 
country ;  it  has  retained  its  ancient  boundaries. 
Certain  provinces  contain  three  or  four  bisbops; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  provinces  which  form 
parts  of  several  bishoprics,  and  certain  lnshopric» 
have  parishes  in  four,  five  and  even  ei^t  different 
provinces.  The  number  of  parishes  is  19,897  in 
Spain,  and  608  in  the  transmarine  provinces;  al- 
together, aO.OOO  parishes.  According  to  the  new 
concordat,  eight  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
two  created,  one  at  Madrid,  the  other  at  Ciudad- 
Real. — The  budget  of  public  worship  amounts  to 
about  fifty  millions  of  francs.  The  oortes,  with 
the  view  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  treas- 
ury with  the  wants  of  the  church,  decided  that 
the  municipalities  and  the  provincial  deputation 
should  bear  a  part  of  the  expenditures  for  wor- 
ship and  the  salaries  of  clergymen ;  the  state  con- 
tributed its  share  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  thiny 
millions  of  francs.  The  eccleuastical  expendi- 
tures in  each  parish  are  not  to  exceed  3  fr.  SO  cent. 
for  each  inhabitant.  When  this  sum  is  exceeded, 
the  state  pays  the  difference.  — The  chaplos  are 
organized  in  the  following  maimer :  a  dean,  four 
canons  in  office,  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  canons 
freely  elected  by  the  crown,  the  pope  or  the  prd- 
ates,  and,  finally,  beneficed  canons  appointed  in 
each  cathedral  according  to  the  needs  of  woiship. 
The  seminaries  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
clergy  are  supported  by  the  chapters.  There  are 
religious  corporations  in  Spain  devoted  exclusively 
to  civil  education ;  such  are  the  EKolapian  Fa- 
thers. —  The  clergy  enjoy  the  same  political  rights 
as  other  citizens.  Priests  may  express  their  ideas 
freely,  by  speech  or  through  the  press,  may  take 
part  in  all  associations,  and  vote  in  the  electonl 
colleges.  If  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  they  are 
tried  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
penal  code ;  offenses  against  canonical  rules  are 
tried  by  prelates.  The  state  does  not  interfere  in 
affairs  of  the  church,  except  when  they  are  of  a 
lutture  to  affect  public  tranquillity  and  with  a  view 
to  the  legitimate  defense  of  national  institutioiis. 
The  constituent  oortes  of  1869  subjected  eeclesiu- 
tics  to  the  oath  which  is  considered  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  tmgeei 
them  as  public  functionaries.  The  clergy  not 
wishing,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  submit 
to  this  formality,  the  payment  of  these  ecclesiss- 
tical  salaries  was  suspended.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  new  law  on  the  clergy  and  worsfaipt 
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the  oath  of  alliance  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom  was  declared  neceiaaiy. 

Fattstiso  HxasAinx). 

— y.  JhMie  Oharitg.  From  remote  ages  numer- 
ous inatittttions,  established  and  maintained  by 
Christian  chari^,  existed  in  the  peninsula.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  James  had  hospitals  for  the  pilgrims  visiting 
the  apostle-patron  of  Spain,  and  the  first  monks 
dispensed  a  generous  hospitality.  Later,  alms 
and  rich  legacies  furnished  the  means  of  found- 
ing great  hospitals,  which  the  bishops  supported 
so  freely  with  their  revenues  that  these  revenues 
'Could  be  couddered  as  savings  banks  for  the  poor. 
At  present,  charity  is  regulated  in  Spain  by  the 
law  of  June  20,  1840,  supplemented  by  general 
regulation.  Charity  is  considered  as  public  when 
it  is  siq>ported  by  the  revenues  of  the  state  or  the 
product  of  taxation,  and  as  private  when  it  is 
carried  on  exdusivdy  at  the  expense  of  founda- 
tions. —  Public  establishments  are  classed  as  gen- 
«ral,  departmental  and  communal.  Oeneral  es- 
tablishments are  those  for  the  insane,  deaf  mutes, 
the  blind,  and  the  incurable.  The  law  puts  hoe- 
Xntals,  houses  of  refuge,  lying-in  hospitals  and 
foundling  hospitals  in  charge  of  the  departments; 
and  small  hospitals,  provisional  almshouses,  am- 
bulances, domiciliary  aid  and  asylums  in  charge 
of  the  communes.  According  to  the  law  of  June 
ao,  1848,  the  state  is  obliged  to  support  at  least 
two  hospitals  for  the  blind,  two  for  deaf  -  mutte, 
and  eighteen  for  incurables  and  the  infirm  old.  — 
The  geneial  direction  of  public  charity  belongs  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  (de  gobemaeion);  it  is 
exerdaed  through  the  agency  of  the  governors 
<prefects)  and  councils  of  provincial  and  commu- 
nal charity.  At  Madrid  there  is  a  central  general 
council.  The  departmental  and  local  councils 
supervise  the  administration  of  hospitals,  public 
as  well  as  private,  and  report  violations  of  the 
law  to  the  governors.  It  is  their  duty  to  audit  the 
annual  accounts  and  budgets,  and  provide  for 
deficits  in  case  of  necessity.  —  Private  as  well  as 
public  charitable  institutions  are  subject  to  such 
visits  as  the  president  of  the  central  council  or  the 
governor  may  prescribe.  They  are  obliged  to  re- 
port their  economic  condition,  and  all  papers  and 
documents  which  concern  their  administration. 

*  'HtenatioiiBlehiudi  of  Spain  la  the  Ronun  CithoUc,  lod 
tbe  wbole  papulation  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  ezoepdoa  of 
alKut  00.000  pemonfl,  adhere  to  the  same  faith.  Aocordlng  to 
aiticie  twelTe of  the  eonatltntlon  of  1870,  a  reetricted  libertj  of 
wonhip  la  allowed  taPK>teatanta;batltha(tol>eentinl7in 
private,  all  public  aanoonoementa  of  the  lame  being  atrletlf 
bwtUdea.  Tbe  oonatltntlon  llkewlie  enaeta  that "  the  nation 
bind*  iHBlt  to  maintain  the  wonblp  and  mlalitera  of  the 
Boman  Caiholle  nllglon."  Beaolntiona  of  former  leglala- 
tive  bodiea,  not  repealed  in  the  oonatltntlon  of  187S,  aettled 
that  the  deigy  of  the  eatabUahed  chnrch  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  atate.  Aecordlng  to  offlclal  ntoma  laid  before 
tbe  cottaa  in  Jal7,  tSK,  the  number  of  places  of  worahlp 
and  achools  of  Spanlah  Protestaata  were  aa  foUowa :  flfty- 
thiee  plaoea  of  worahlp;  ninety  achoola,  with  8,1100  enrolled 
membcn,  and  8,000  attendant!  at  aanrlce  on  Sandaya  at  the 
vaiioaa  chapela;  8,000  children.  Tbe  pooreat  lecelTe  Protaa- 
-F.M. 


Bishops  have  also  the  right  of  visiting  institu- 
tions of  charity  in  their  dioceses,  and  of  reporting 
such  observations  to  the  governors  or  to  the  cen- 
tral council  as  these  visits  suggest  to  them.  —  The 
functions  of  the  committees  of  administration 
and  of  the  councils  of  supervision  of  charitable 
institutions  are  performed  gratuitously,  except 
those  of  the  secretary.  There  are  also  commit- 
tees of  ladies  for  foundling  hospitals  and  lying-in 
hospitals,  and  brotherhoods  for  the  assistance  of 
the  poor.  —  The  resources  of  institutions  of  char- 
ity consist  of  the  revenues  from  their  property ; 
and  when  these  are  sold,  of  the  interest  on  state 
bonds,  as  well  as  alms,  gifts,  legacies,  collections 
and  grants  voted  in  the  general  budgets,  depart- 
mental as  well  as  communal.  The  government 
has  the  right  to  create  or  suppress  institutions  of 
charity,  but  only  after  having  taken  the  advice  of 
the  committee  of  supervision  of  the  department, 
of  the  central  council  and  the  council  of  state. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sum  employed 
by  private  charity  greatly  exceeds  the  total  of 
public  charity.  Comsrx  db  Rifaij>a. 

—  yt  PuiUoIiiMrutHon.  Spahi  attracted  atten- 
tion, in  the  middle  ages,  by  her  love  for  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  success  with  which  they  were  culti- 
vated in  her  ancient  universities.  Salamanca  was, 
with  Paris,  Oxford  and  Boulogne,  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  Christian  civilization.  Universities  con- 
stituted, in  Spain,  a  species  of  scientific  and  liter- 
ary municipalities,  as  the  guilds  did  industrial 
and  commercial  municipalities.  Kings  founded 
some,  endowed  others,  protected  all,  recompens- 
ing with  a  liberal  hand  their  masters  and  doctors, 
and  placing  them  by  honorable  privileges  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  nobility.  In  consequence  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  eclat  and  great  honor  and  profit  attaching  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  instruction  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  in  the  collation  of 
academic  grades,  the  pontifical  authority  was  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  king.  At  the  period  of 
the  political  regeneration  of  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  secularization  of  studies,  1^ 
opening  the  universities  to  modem  sciences,  and 
appointing  lay  professors.  The  bishops,  never- 
theless, retained  an  indirect  right  of  interference, 
as  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  of 
good  morals.  —  There  are  three  grades  of  in- 
struction :  primary,  intermediate,  and  academ- 
ic instruction.  The  first  is  supported  mainly 
by  the  aytintamierUot  (municipalities),  which  are 
obliged  to  support  one  or  more  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  in  proportion  to  their  population  and 
resources.  Every  agglomeration  of  persons,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  600  souls,  must  have  a  school 
for  boys  completely  organized,  and  a  school  for 
girls.  Those  which  do  not  reach  tUs  number  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  district,  provided  with 
an  elementary  school.  The  government  devotes 
a  certain  sum  each  year  to  aid  poor  municipalitiea. 
The  law  declares  as  ' '  civilly  obligatory ' '  the  moral 
dutg  of  parents,  guardians  and  trustees  to  give 
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their  children  or  their  wards  primary  instmctioii 
from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years,  charging  the 
alcades  or  mayors  to  $e«  to  thii.  Ordinarily  in- 
struction is  paid  for ;  it  is  gratuitous  only  for  the 
children  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  the  small  fee 
charged.  No  one  may  perform  the  duties  of 
teacher  without  having  obtained  a  diploma  given 
by  the  government  on  receiving  specific  guaran- 
tees of  capacity  and  morality ;  this  applies  also  to 
private  schools.  The  law  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  asyltmis  {panmlot)  and  institutions  for 
the  blind,  and  for  deaf  mutes. — In  1887  there 
were  about  22,000  public  schools  (including  1,081 
schools  for  adults  and  283  asylums),  with  more 
than  1,200,000  pupils ;  and  4,218  private  schools, 
with  198,948  pupils.  Of  these  1,400,000  pupils, 
there  were  850,000  boys  and  more  than  660,000 
girls.  In  1872  Spain  had,  for  primary  instruction, 
24,144  public  and  4,188  private  schools,  forming 
a  total  of  28,382,  attended  by  1,426,889  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  about  9.1  percent,  of  the  inliabitants. 
—  Intermediate  instruction  is  given  in  institutes 
founded  in  each  capital  of  a  province,  and  in 
every  other  city  which  has  obtained  the  authori- 
zation of  the  central  power  to  establish  such  an  in- 
stitution. These  cities  must  have  shown  the  con- 
venience and  feasibility  of  founding  such  an  insti- 
tute, and  that  they  have  sadsfled  the  laws  relating 
to  primary  instruction.  There  are  also  institutes 
founded  and  directed  by  private  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  state,  for 
this  degree  of  instruction.  The  following  figures 
are  ofScial.  The  number  of  students  in  the  dzty- 
flve  colleges  and  institutes  were:  in  1866-6, 10,164; 
1866-7, 6,688;  1867-8, 6,886;  in  private  institutions, 
during  the  same  years :  18,676,  18,886,  18,008  pu- 
pils; home  instruction  was  enjoyed  by  2,696, 1,986, 
8,410  pupils.  Secondary  instruction  has  forty-six 
official  and  a  great  number  of  free  establishments, 
with  20,000  students.  —  Academic  studies  are  pur- 
sued in  the  universities  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  deans  and  rectors  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  state.  There  are  ten  universities  in 
Spain — an  excessive  number,  difficult  to  reduce, 
because  each  finds  certain  good  means  of  self- 
defense,  either  in  its  past  glories,  or  its  distance 
from  every  other  literary  centre;  in  the  number  of 
people  who  surround  and  frequent  them,  or  in  the 
wishes  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  which  consider  them  as  property  belonging  to 
them  and  which  can  not  be  removed  without  in- 
justice. Each  of  the  universities  has  a  number 
of  faculties;  that  of  Madrid,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  the  first  in  Spain  in  dignity  and  splendor, 
has  them  all;  it  alone  is  able  to  continue  or  extend 
studies  whicji  qualify  one  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor. University  stupes  are  pursued  only  in  state 
institutions.  'The  whole  number  of  students  was, 
in  1866,  16,646 ;  In  1867,  only  12,104 ;  in  1868, 
12,269.  In  1872, 12,269  students  received  matric- 
ulation in  the  universities  of  the  state.  —  There 
are,  besides,  higher  and  professional  studies.  To 
the  first  belong  the  schools  of  bridges  and  roads, 
of  mines,  agricultoie,  industry,  fine  arts,  diplo- 


macy and  the  notaricido.  To  the  second,  those  of 
commerce,  navigation,  veterinary  art,  oveneers 
(maettrot  de  obras),  mechanics  (apargadom)  and 
surveyors;  and,  finally,  there  are  normal  schools. 
—  Such  is  a  picture  of  public  instruction  in  %iain, 
according  to  tlie  law  of  Sept.  9,  1867.  It  is  com- 
pleted by  the  protection  and  subsidies  given  to  tlie 
academies,  libraries,  archives  and  museums,  ss  a 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  sdenoe.  The 
government  supports  the  ten  imiverslties  and  other 
institutions  of  public  utility;  tlie  provinces  and 
municipalities  contribute  1,600.000  reals  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  archives  and  libraries,  and  to 
the  development  of  hi^er  and  professional  edu- 
cation, liie  sixty-three  subsidized  institutions  of 
secondary  education  cost  7,560,000  reals.  The  in- 
come from  academic  dues  amounts  to  1,260,000 
reals,  the  rents  to  900,000,  and  the  deficits  covered 
by  the  provinces  and  municipalities  to  6,400,000 
reals.  The  treasury  spends  two  millions  of  reals 
in  subsidies  to  provincial  institutions  and  special 
schools,  as  well  as  for  archives  and  libraries.* 
Makdkl  Cououbo. 

— Vn.  lituiMet.  The  constitution  of  1869  pro- 
vided, that,  in  the  ten  days  following  the  opening 
of  the  cortes,  which  taltes  place  Feb.  1  of  each 
year,  the  budgets  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
shall  be  presented,  and  that  in  no  case,  and  under 
no  pretext,  shall  any  payment  be  made,  unless  aa- 
thorlzed  by  law,  and  ordered  by  the  minister  of 
finance.-  All  the  laws  relative  to  public  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  budget,  and  are  published  under  tlie  ssme 
heading.  All  the  discussions  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and,  in  general,  all  the  questions  in  whidi  the 
interests  of  tax  payers  are  involved,  must  be  first 
laid  before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  it  and  the  senate,  the 
opinion  of  the  chamber  prevails.  —  As  it  may  hap- 
pen tiiat  the  cortes  can  not  always  discuss  and  ap- 
prove the  budget  and  authorize  the  collection  of 
taxes,  either  on  account  of  the  numerical  insulB- 
ciency  of  the  deputies  present,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  legislative  session,  orforanj 
other  cause  dependent  on  circumstances,  the  con- 

*  It  wu  f  onnd,  at  the  genenl  oeiuiu  of  1880,  tbst  of  tie 
total  popnlatlon  of  the  Ungdom,  there  were  MHOIS  mra 
and  ns,BOe  women  able  to  read  and  write;  08,887  men  lad 
88i),Sll  women  able  to  read,  bat  not  to  write;  andthatallthe 
rest,  upward  of  8,000,000  men  and  8,800,000  woaai,  mold 
neither  read  nor  write.  AtthepreG*dingoen*aa,of  lM>,the 
total  nnmber  of  penona  of  both  sezea,  aUe  to  write,  waa 
found  to  be  no  more  than  1,SS1,001,  while  the  total  nmber 
able  to  read  waa  onlj  1,888,888,  or  oonalderablr  kaa  than  one- 
flfth  of  the  popolatlon.— In  WK  there  wer*  atated  to  be 
88,800  aehools  in  Spain  for  primary  edaeaUoo,  with  l,tU,(W 
pnpila.  JUddleKdaaa  edneation  la  given  in  llft7.el^t  jMBc 
colleges,  by  787  profeaeon,  to  18,881  papUa.  In  Cntdiaa 
edneation  the  moat  lemaitaUe  featnre  ia  the  large  nmber 
of  law  students,  namely,  S,7ES  in  1888-80,  divided  anengtea 
f  acnltiea.  Iben  were,  at  that  date,  ten  bcnltlca  at  linntaie 
and  philoeoph  J,  with  8M  Btndenta;  Beven  fhcaltiea  of  adona, 
with  141;  tour  faculties  of  pharmacy,  with  BM;  aenn  ftcal- 
tlea  of  medicine,  with  1,718 ;  and  six  facaltlea  at  theolcgT. 
with  880  atndenta— in  all,  8,181  atndcnta.  The  eiiieiidHaie 
for  public  education  by  the  gorerament  amoonted,  oa  the 
avenge  of  the  laat  years,  to  rather  leaa  than  £88O,00a-F.lL 
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stituent  cortes  have  decided,  that,  if  deputies  and 
senators,  having  met  together  at  the  place  appointed 
by  the  constitution,  neglect  to  vote  the  taxes,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  established  by  the  budget 
of  the  preceding  year.  —  This  provision  has  been 
criticised.  Many  think  that  it  destroys  the  con- 
stitutional inrinciple,  according  to  which  no  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  not  voted  by  the  cortes,  or 
the  collection  of  which  does  not  take  place  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law.  "According 
to  the  same  principle,  every  public  functionary, 
who  seeks  to  exact  or  exacts  payment  of  a  tax  not 
regularly  authorized,  is  liable  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  illegal  exactions."  There  are  also 
persons  who  consider  this  provision  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  legislative  power.  But  on  examin- 
ing the  question  dispassionately,  it  is  clear  that 
this  article  is  simply  a  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  is  applicable  only  in  cases,  really 
▼ery  rare,  in  which  the  cortes  could  not  or  would 
not  TOte  the  taxes  and  authorize  their  payment. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  law  dictated  by  foresight, 
s  conditional  law,  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  in  question  can  not  be  car- 
ried out.  It  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  cortes;  its  action  is  to  avoid  continuing 
political  parties  in  power  indefinitely;  it  establishes 
merely  a  common  rule  for  the  administration,  the 
government  and  the  country,  so  that  these  three 
mc»^  powers  may  always  continue  living  and 
active.  The  administration  makes  its  action  felt 
in  all  parts  of  the  social  body,  the  government 
Buxtervises  all,  and  the  country  pursues  its  labors, 
trusting  confidently  in  the  public  powers.  —  But 
to  return  to  the  budget.  Each  ministry  fixes  the 
budget  of  the  expenditures  of  its  own  department, 
and  presents  it  to  the  minister  of  finances,  who 
alone  has  authority  to  lay  it  before  the  cortes,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  that  is 
to  say.  the  means  of  meeting  all  obligations.  The 
budget  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  ordinary  and 
the  actraordinary.  The  first  includes  the  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  which  have  a  permanent  char- 
acter, though  their  amount  may  be  variable.  The 
second  includes  the  transient  or  temporary  receipts 
and  expenditures.  They  are  both  divided  into 
chapters,  comprising  all  accounts  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  then  divided  into  as  many  headings  as 
are  necessary  for  the  determination  of  all  details. 
As  regards  the  budget,  there  are  general  and  con- 
stant rules,  sanctioned  by  time  and  by  the  laws : 
1,  the  government  can  neither  suppress  nor  modify 
the  receipts  voted  by  parliament,  nor  decree  new 
ones;  2,  it  can  not  apply  funds  to  any  other  use 
than  that  determined  by  the  law ;  8,  the  budget 
extends  over  one  year,  from  July  1  to  June  80,  in- 
clusive; accounts  remain  open  for  the  following 
six  months,  for  final  settlement,  for  the  collection 
of  outstanding  sums,  and  the  expenditures  voted 
for  the  said  year;  4,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  incur 
expenditure  for  which  the  legislature  has  provided 
no  credit,  or  when  the  sum  granted  is  insufficient, 
the  government  must,  in  the  former  case,  ask  the 


cortes  for  an  extraordinary  credit,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, an  additional  credit,  stating  the  means  of  cov- 
ering it;  6,  if  the  cortes  are  not  in  session,  and  if 
the  expenditure  for  which  a  credit  has  not  been 
voted  has  a  character  of  urgency,  the  government 
may  authorize  it,  on  its  own  responsibility,  either 
by  transferring  a  credit  from  one  chapter  to  an- 
other in  the  section  to  which  the  expenditure  be- 
longs, after  having  first  informed  the  financial 
section  of  the  council  of  state  of  its  action,  and 
deliberated  upon  it  in  the  council  of  ministers,  or 
by  an  extraordinary  or  a  supplementary  credit, 
covered  (the  council  of  state  consenting)  by  the 
fund  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  treasiuy;  6,  the 
government  is  obliged  to  lay  before  the  cortes,  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  session,  a  bill  approving 
the  credits  made  during  their  absence;  7,  every 
head  of  a  department,  and  every  functionary,  to 
whatever  class  he  may  belong,  is  responsible  to  the 
treasury  for  every  amount  paid  beyond  the  credit 
granted;  8,  payments  are  made  every  month,  after 
the  approval  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Besides 
these  financial  rules  recommended  by  legislation, 
there  are  others  whoso  utility  has  been  recognized 
in  recent  years,  and  which  have  at  present  the  force 
of  law.  They  are  the  following :  1,  in  each  law 
relating  to  the  finances,  the  sum  which  the  float- 
ing debt  of  the  treasury  should  reach  during  the 
year  must  be  indicated  in  precise  manner — it  con- 
stitutes, ordinarily,  the  third  of  the  general  budg- 
et; 2,  the  government  should  transmit  to  the  court 
of  accotmts  all  the  documents  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  proctuing  funds,  so  that  if  the  court 
discovers  any  illegality  in  them,  it  may  report  such 
irregularity  immediately  to  the  cortes;  8,  the  same- 
court  has  to  examine  the  grant  or  grants  of  credit, 
and  give  its  opinion  on  their  legality.  The  min- 
isters are  responsible,  and  are  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  for  any  collection  of  money  not  au- 
thorized by  the  cortes.  Each  minister  orders  the 
expenditures  of  his  own  department;  but  the  or- 
ders for  payment  are  made  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  expenditures 
of  the  ministry  of  war  and  marine,  considered  as 
military  bodies.  These  two  ministries  are  respon- 
sible for  all  payments  unduly  made,  unless  the 
ministry  of  finance  declares  them  valid.  No  court 
can  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  or  an  execution  on 
funds  of  the  state,  either  capital  or  interest.  Every 
sum  due  by  the  state,  recognized  and  audited,  the 
payment  of  which  is  not  demanded  for  five  years, 
is  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  the  treasury. 

Ruiz  Oombz. 

—  There  have  been  no  accounts  of  the  actual  pub- 
lic revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  pub- 
lished since  the  year  1870-71,  but  only  budget  es- 
timates. These  differ,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  tabular  statement,  givhig  the  budget 
estimates  of  five  financial  periods,  to  an  extent 
such  as  to  allow  not  even  an  approximate  judg-. 
ment  of  the  real  receipts  and  disbursements. 
There  are,  indeed,  accounts  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  published  monthly ;  but  the  public 
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accounts  have  not  been  approved  hj  parliament 
since  1866-7;  and  the  tribunal  d«  euentaa  has  not 
audited  the  accounts  later  than  1868-0.  Acoord- 
tng  to  official  returns,  the  following  were  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial 
years  1877-83 : 


YXABS. 

Barenne. 

Expenditure. 

1877-8 

PeMtM. 
786,000,000 
7BO,e8D,S0S 
778,478,888 
7»l,6e0,79S 
788.000,000 

PeMtu. 
78S,7BO,00O 

1878-B 

738,177,805 

1870-80 

800,890,940 

18e»-81 

sae.efii.ifls 

1861-8 

788,000,000 

— The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  Jime  80,  1888 : 


Dbect  taxm «»0,irr»,000 

Indinot  taxes lti,40»jim 

dutoma 116,408,000 

Stamps  and  excise 821,686,000 

Berenne  from  national  property 88,800,288 

Taiious «1,7«6,000 

Total 782,997,286 

SJLPIRl>lTliaS. 

Peeetae. 

CJtO  list 9,800,000 

Cortes 1,860,860 

Pnbllc  debt 223,028,066 

iDdemnities  and  pensions 47,760,066 

XlnlstiT  of  pi«sid«Dt  of  connell 1,101,800 

MiiiMiT  of  foreign  aflMrs 8,680,900 

Ministry  of  Jostloe 61,«8B,07& 

Hmlstryofwar 196,878,700 

Umlstry  of  marine „ 86,187,800 

HlBlstry  of  interior 48,889,000 

Ministry  of  pabllo  works 90,117,400 

Ministry  of  flnanee 80,681.986 

SUta  monopolies 194,067,876 

Varioos 682,680 

Total 782,639,960 

— The  minister  of  finance  declared,  in  presenting 
the  budget  for  1871-3,  that  the  state  was  "  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,"  from  which  it  could  be 
saved  only  "  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  de- 
voted both  to  raise  the  revenue,  by  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  and  otherwise,  and  to  depress  the 
expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  point."  The 
latter  recommendation  has  in  recent  years  become 
difficult  of  execution,  on  account  of  the  large  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  civil  war.  In  the 
budget  for  1870-71  the  cost  of  the  war  department 
was  estimated  at  £4,780,831,  while  it  was  set  down 
in  1874-5  at  £9,840,000,  being  about  one-half  of 
the  total  revenue  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
raised.  But  the  army  expenditure  fell  again  to 
under  five  millions  in  the  budget  of  1877-8,  and 
remained  the  same  in  the  budgets  of  1878-83. 
Although  in  1881-8  the  budget  estimate  of  the 
revenue  was  £81,830,000,  and  the  expenditure 
(81,806,000,  still,  as  in  previous  years,  there  was 
a  large  deficit,  and  in  October,  1881,  the  minister 
of  finance  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  misman- 
agement of  his  predecessors,  and  proposed  a  new 
basis  of  financial  administration,  by  which  to  rec- 
tify past  deficiencies  and  secure  a  surplus  in  the 


future.  He  proposed,  as  seen  above,  a  budget  for 
1863-8,  with  a  revenue  of  788,907,1^  pesetas,  and 
an  expenditure  of  783,639,350  pesetas.  Effom 
were  made  again,  in  preparing  the  budget  for 
1888-4,  to  adopt  extraordinary  means  to  incresae 
the  revenue,  but  without  satisfactory  resnlts.— 
The  large  and  constantly  increasing  annual  defi- 
cits, dating  bom  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabel,  were 
covered,  partly  by  loans,  partly  by  extrsordmaty 
taxation  (sudi  a8  "  exemptions  from  militaiy  serr- 
ice,"  figuring  in  the  Inidget  of  1874-5),  and  partly 
by  the  sale  of  national  property,  formerly  bekng- 
ing  to  churches,  convents  and  monasteries.  —  Tlie 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  Spanish  debt  on 
Sept.  1,  1881: 

FMStH. 
6  per  cent  consolidated,  dne  to  United  States       IflKfiCB 

8       "  consolidated,  dne  to  Demnatk 1^960,010 

1       >•         extenuldebt 4,attJBUjm 

1       "         internal  debt S,SB,invIM 

1       "         bonds  Inscribed  in  faror  of  ooipo- 

ratlons 90,T84,4>I 

1  "         bonds  inscribed  in  favor  of  clergy.      iiJXjn 

t       "  bonds  for  pabllc  works 21,678,000 

a      "         snbTsntions  to  railways «14,4aa,an 

Old  debts  oonrertible  into  Internal  8  per  eetita.     aOt,0eg,in 

2  per  cent,  external  redeemable  deltt.. 264,401,000 

2       ■*        internal  redeemable  debt 471,647,an 

1       "        bQla 170,8B 

AmaiB 9,i!8r,K 

8  per  cent  secotitks  of  gnarantees. 8,^B^486jM 

Total l»,S08,W,a» 

— In  a  report  of  the  government  of  the  king  Al- 
fonso XIL,  dated  July,  1876,  it  was  stated  that 
none  of  the  national  creditors  could  hope  to  be 
satisfied  "without  having  recourse  to  credit  op- 
erations at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest,  which  in 
a  short  time  doubles  the  original  debt."  By  a 
complicated  process  of  conversion,  arranged  in 
1881-3,  the  various  classes  of  Spanish  debt  are 
to  be  converted  into  "new  4  per  cents,"  where- 
by the  actual  capital  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  £888,000,000,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of 
£9,500,000,  equal  to  about  lis.  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  addition  to  this,  the  state  bai  in- 
curred obligations  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Cnbt, 
estimated  at  over  £10,000,000.  F.  X. 

—  YIII.  Armjf  and  Naty.  The  Spanish  amy 
was  composed,  in  1874,  of  70,000  infantry,  18,000 
cavalry,  8,000  engineers,  14,000  artillery;  be^es 
40,000  infantry  of  the  reserve,  13,000  cnstom 
house  employ^,  13,000  police  and  8,000  milititof 
the  Canary  islands.  In  these  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded the  38,000  to  34,000  men  of  all  arms  then 
garrisoned  in  Cuba,  the  8,400  at  Port  Rico,  and 
the  11,000  of  the  Philippine  islands.  —The  law 
of  February,  1878,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  abolished  conscription  by  lot,  and  replaced 
it  by  voluntary  recruitment  The  recruitment 
takes  place  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  in  pro- 
portions to  be  fixed  annually  by  a  special  law  of 
the  cortes.  The  voluntary  recruit  must  not  be  lesa 
than  nineteen  nor  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
The  duration  of  service  is  two  years  for  a  new  i«- 
cruit,  and  one  in  case  of  re-enlistment,  with  a 
chance  for  the- recruit  of  remaining  for  life  in  the 
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MtiTe  anay,  and  enjoyliig  the  benefit  of  promo- 
tion in  the  order  of  merit  Mid  wniority.  Volun- 
tary racmita  receive  pay  amounting  to  one  pUettte 
<1  franc)  per  day,  payable  weekly.  The  reserve 
(which  remains  at  home)  comprises  all  young  men 
who,  on  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  shall 
have  completed  their  twentieth  year.  The  gov- 
ernment may  mobilize  the  reserve  forces  within 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  they  respect- 
ivdy  belong,  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  may  also  mobilize  them  in  their  respective 
military  districts,  by  decree,  when  the  cortes  are 
not  in  aeasioD;  liut  in  this  case  the  government 
most  inform  tlie  assembly  as  soon  as  it  resumes 
its  labors.  In  all  other  cases  mobilization  can  take 
place  only  by  virtue  of  a  law.  —  The  requirement 
of  a  certain  stature,  as  a  condition  for  military 
aovice,  is  abolished  in  the  regular  army;  it  is  only 
neoeaaaiy  to  show  that  the  recruit  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  robust  in  health  to  form  a  part  of  the 
ntilitaiy  force.  Voluntary  recruits  for  the  active 
anny  are  exempt  from  the  reserve.  The  term  of 
serrioe  in  the  reserve  is  three  years.  The  first 
year  ia  spent  in  the  ranks,  to  receive  military  in- 
stmction.  During  tike  other  two  years,  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  reserve  may  be  called  to  active 
service,  in  case  of  war,  in  wliich  contingency  a 
law  of  the  cortee  is  necessary.  Toung  men  of 
seventeen  years  may  also  be  admitted  into  the  re- 
serve, if  their  physical  constitution  permits  them 
to  enter  the  service.  —  Instruction  is  given  to  sol- 
diers of  the  infantry,  artillery  and  engineers,  by 
tlie  officers  of  the  corps ;  but  the  cavalry  must 
pass  through  training  institutions.  In  each  corps 
there  are  schools  for  soldiera,  non-commissioned 
offlcerv,  and  ofiScers,  in  which  they  are  instructed 
in  tbdr  own  duties  and  in  those  of  the  grade  im- 
mediatdy  above  them.  In  the  infantry  eddett  are 
admitted,  whom  an  officer  instructs  in  the  branches 
necesaaiy  to  pass  the  examination  as  sub-lieuten- 
ants. The-  places  of  sub-lieutenant  not  filled  by 
non-oommissioned  officers  and  cadets,  are  reserved 
for  the  graduates  of  the  infantry  college  at  Tole- 
do. These  graduates,  admitted  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  remain,  after  examination, 
three  yean  at  school,  then  enter  the  regiments, 
wliere  they  pass  succMsively,  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  tiuouj^  all  the  inferior  grades,  before 
Uiey  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants.  A  similar  col- 
lege exists  at  Valladolid  for  the  cavalry;  the  grad- 
uates follow  the  same  course  to  become  comets. 
The  artillery  has  its  college  at  Segovia,  the  stu- 
dents (who  lodge  there  as  in  the  preceding  two) 
remain  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
become  attendants  of  the  sbAooJ  of  applieation, 
from  which,  after  two  years,  they  issue  as  lieu- 
tenants of  the  corps.  The  8cho<d  of  engineering 
ia  at  Guadalajara.  Applicants  for  admission  must 
be  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
psH  an  examination  to  enter  as  day  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  either  in  the  preparatory 
coone,  or  in  that  of  the  first  year.  After  the 
coone  o^  the  second  year,  those  not  already  oo- 
cuj^ing  that  tank  are  made  sub-lieutenants;  after 


four  years  they  obtain  the  grade  of  lieutenant. 
For  the  stall  school,  situated  at  Madrid,  the  con- 
ditions are  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  school  of 
engineering.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  lieu- 
tenants pass  into  the  iitfaatry,  then  into  the.  cav- 
alry, in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  during 
fifteen  months  with  all  the  details  and  accounts; 
they  visit  the  different  military  establishments 
during  sik  months,  before  receiving  their  final 
appointment.  There  is  also  a  college  at  Madrid 
for  aspirants  to  employment  in  military  admin- 
istration; the  course  there  lasts  four  years. — 
Jtutiee  is  administered,  in  the  case  of  soldiers, 
by  military  councils  of  war,  presided  over  by 
commanders  of  corps,  or  the  local  governor,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  composed  of  six 
membos.  The  sentence  is  laid  before  the  cap- 
tain general,  who,  aided  by  his  auditor,  affirms 
or  reverses  it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  referred  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  the 
case  of  officers,  the  council  is  composed  of  general 
officers,  and  presided  over  by  the  captain  general, 
assisted  by  the  auditor,  who  does  not,  however, 
take  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  head  of  the 
state  decides  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  advice  of  the 
supreme  tribunal.  The  sentence  may  be  carried 
into  immediate  execution,  and  without  appeal,  if 
it  does  not  involve  loss  of  employment  or  life; 
nevertheless,  it  is  always  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  the  state.  Offenses  and  ordinary 
misdemeanors  are  judged  by  the  captain  general, 
assisted  by  his  auditor;  the  case  Lb  then  presented  to 
the  king.  Directors  general  may  order  investiga- 
tions against  officers;  they  then  present  the  case 
to  the  king,  who  decides,  with  the  advice  of  the 
supreme  tribunal.  The  artillery,  engineers  and 
the  military  administration  have  special  tribunals. 
Besides  the  auditor  and  the  procurator  connected 
with  the  chief  towns  of  the  district,  the  military 
governors  are  obliged  taconsult  an  assessor.  * — The 
navy  consisted,  according  to  official  returns,  of  the 
following  vessels  afloat  and  under  construction, 
in  1888: 

First  Clus:  Oona. 

5   ironclad  McatM 80 

IS    KTew  frigatei M 

X   paddle  inamen • 

Saoond  Claas : 

5    paddla  Bteamen . U 

II    screw  Bteamen W 

9   iciew  tranaporta 4 

*  The  army  of  Spain,  reonantzad  in  1888,  after  tlio  model 
of  that  of  France,  was  modified  as  to  its  organization  bjr  sab- 
aeqnent  laws  In  1877, 1878  and  I88S.  Under  the  new  military 
law,  the  armed  fOroea  of  the  kingdom  conalst :  1,  of  a  per- 
manent army;  2,  of  a  first  or  active  reserve;  and  8,  of  a  sec- 
ond or  sedentary  nserre.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of 
twenty  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  permanent  anny,  in 
which  they  have  to  aerre  three  years ;  they  then  pass  ftir 
three  years  into  the  first  or  active  naerve,  and  then  for  six 
yean  into  the  second  reserve.  Any  one  may  poicliase  ex- 
emption from  service  by  a  payment  of  about  $800.  —  The 
strength  of  the  permanent  army  of  the  peninsula  for  1088-8 
was  put  down  at  04,810  men ;  while  tor  Cnba  the  number  waa 
M,ora;  Porto  Rico,  8,818;  and  the  Philtppinea,  10,088.  Of 
the  infantry  then  are  140  tiattallons,  and  of  the  cavaby 
twenty-four  regiments  ;  six  regiments  of  artillery,  and  ten 
battalions  of  pioneers.  The  civic  gnard  conslrta  of  fifteen 
regiments,  with  780  oOlcers  and  14,786  men. 
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Third  ClM>:  Oaai. 

1  Irondtd  monitor..................................  > 

S  floating  batteries S 

19  Kr«w  Bteameia................. ............ .  V 

U  acrew  gnnboatt M 

1  piddle  gunboat 1 

7  paddle  ateamert M 

1  BCrew  transport ..............................  S 

4  pilot  Balling  Teaseli ... .. 

UnclaaaUled : 

1  steamer 9 

9  cadet  corvettes...... 40 

U  small  screw  gunboats.. 17 

9  toipedo  boats . ... .. 

ISf)   Veeaels.  Total  gnns................  517 

Total  borae  power  at  engines,  90,087. 

— The  navy  of  Spain  was  manned,  in  1879,  by 
14,000  Bailors,  and  7,088  marines,  and  commanded 
by  one  admiral,  seren  vice  and  rear  admirals,  and 
644  commissioned  officers  of  Tarious  grades.  The 
navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription, 
naval  districts  for  this  purpose  being  formed  along 
the  coast,  among  the  seafaring  population.  The 
number  inscribed  on  these  naval  conscription  lists 
of  men  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  was  re- 
ported to  be  72,000  at  the  end  of  June,  1876.  — 
IX.  Baoureet,  TVudt  «nd /mtiMdy.  Agriculture 
is  the  moat  important  branch  of  activity  in  Spain, 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  of  100  inhab- 
itants, 75  cultivate  the  soil.  The  land  cultivated 
comprises  1,160,200  hectares  of  irrigated  land  and 
26,898,687  hectares  not  irrigated.  The  Basque 
provinces  and  Navarre  refuse  all  information  on 
this  subject.  It  results  from  these  figures,  and 
from  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  wooded 
country,  that  there  still  remain  about  ten  million 
hectares  upon  which  human  industry  has  not  yet 
been  exercised.  —  The  total  imports  and  exports 
of  Spain  were  as  follows,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
1877-81: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1877 

Fa«tu. 

588,8fiO,000 
807,800,000 
448,800.000 
478,800,000 
496,400,000 

PcMias. 
615,800,000 
488,800,000 
808,900,000 
844,800.000 
801,800,000 

i8re:::.:::.:::::::::::::.::::::::: 

itm 

ISBO 

1881 

Among  the  importing  countries,  Oreat  Britain 
and  France  stand  first;  but  in  exports,  the  former 
holds  the  first  rank.  —  The  merchant  navy  of  the 
kingdom  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  of  2,286  ves- 
sels, of  a  total  burden  of  660,186  tons,  comprising 
847  steamers,  of  288,686  tons.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1860  there  were  6,716  vessels,  of  449,436 
tons  burden,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1868 
the  number  of  vessels  bad  fallen  to  4,840,  and  the 
total  tonnage  to  867,790,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  eight  years  of  1,976  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  81,696  tons.  There  was  an  increase  in 
tonnage,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  figures, 
of  192,856  tons,  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1868  to 
1881.  — The  length  of  railways  in  Spain,  on  Jan. 
1,  1880,  was  6,560  kilometres,  or  4,067  English 
miles;  and  2,000  kilometres,  or  1,242  English 
miles,  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  whole 
of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  com- 


panies, but  nearly  all  have  obtained  gnaianteet, 
or  subventions,  from  the  government.  Daring 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  alone  2,000  miles  of  new 
lines  have  been  opened,  and  8,000  more  were  in 
course  of  construction  in  1882.  —  The  postofflce 
carried  85,210,000  letters  and  post  cards  in  tlie 
year  1878.  There  were  2,692  postofilces  on  Jan. 
1,  1879.  —The  length  of  lines  of  state  telegrapht 
of  Spain,  on  Jan.  1,  1880,  was  16,124  kilomeirai, 
or  10,070  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wii» 
40,406  kilometres,  or  26,150  English  miles.  In 
the  year  1880  the  total  number  of  telegr^th  mes- 
sages was  2,222,429;  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  being  international,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
remaining  number  administrative,  dispatches.— 
X.  Ooloniei.  The  colonial  possessiona  oi  Spain, 
formerly  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Amgrio 
are  reduced  at  present  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  with  scattered  settlements  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  archipelagos,  a  small  strip 
of  territory  in  northern  Africa,  and  another  strip 
claimed  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  The  total 
area  of  these  possessions  is  164,926  English  sqnare 
mDes.  The  total  population,  according  to  retuint 
mostly  for  1877-80,  numbered  6,899,847.  These 
returns  state  the  area  and  pc^olation  of  the  vari- 
ous possessions  as  follows : 


OOLONUL  i>oeBnBio]n. 

Area. 

Fopidattos. 

1.    Possessions  in  America : 
Cuba 

bclqUiW. 

4s,ao 

8,880 

i,4Hn» 
75«,n» 

Porto  Rioo....... .......... 

Total  In  America.......... 

III     1 

8,800,000 
^fl0» 

a,ae 

B.    PoaeesslanslnAsU: 

Philippine  islands 

Caroline  islands  and  Falaos 

Marran  inlands.. ■■..•■.  •■-■■■. 

Total  in  Asia. 

llMOt 
880 

MKW 

8.    Possessions  in  Africa: 
Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  Co- 
resoo,  Slobey,  San  Juan 

8S.«» 

Total  possessions  ......... 

i8>.g« 

8,BBB.9ir 

The  population  of  Cuba,  at  the  census  of  Dec  81, 
1877,  was  dtetributed  as  follows :  Whites.  764.164; 
free  negroes.  844,050;  negro  slaves,  227.902;  and 
Chinese,  68,400.  The  number  ui  slaves  from 
1870  to  1877  decreased  by  186,000.  But  the  toial 
number  of  inhabitants  also  decreased  Ity  20,500 
during  the  same  period.  —  ^lain  is  the  only  Enio- 
pean  state  which  still  permits  the  existence  of 
slaveiy  in  its  colonies.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  ct 
slavery  in  Potto  Bico  was  passed  by  the  national 
assembly  on  March  28, 1878.  while  a  Mil  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  Cuba  was  laid  be- 
fore the  cortes  in  November.  1879.  sapported  br 
the  government.  The  biQ  provides,  that,  on  tb» 
promulgation  of  the  law  embodying  it,  all  slaves 
from  fifty-five  and  upward  shall  become  free;  that 
slaves  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  shall  be  liberated  on 
Sept  17,  1880;  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882;  from  forty  to  forty-five,  in  1884;  from 
tfair^-flve  to  forty,  in  1886;  and  from  thfaty  to 
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thirty-flve  in  1888.  Those  under  thirty  ghall  be 
emancipated  in  1890.  From  1880  a  sum  of  100,000 
piastres  was  to  be  annually  set  apart  in  the  Cuban 
budget  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  emancipa- 
tioii  of  the  slaves,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  own- 
ers being  fixed  at  350  piastres  for  each  slave.  — 
Cuba  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  the  southeast 
and  central  being  the  richest  and  most  populous, 
containing  twenty-two  cities  and  towns,  and  204 
villages  and  hamlets.  —  Biblioorafht.  Kifiano, 
DiocMiuiTio^eografiBo,  entadvAioo,  hutorieo  de  E»- 
paUa  y  gut  promrteia»  de  uUramar,  Madrid,  1846- 
SO ;  filock,  L'Stpagne  en  1850,  Paris,  1851 ;  Les^ 
garens,  Za  tituation  ee<momique  et  industrieUe  de 
rBtpoffne  «n  1860,  Brussels,  1861;  (}arrido,  La 
EtpaAa  eontemporanea,  Barcelona,  1865;  Gtermond 
de  lATigne,  L'Stpagne  et  le  Portugal,  Paris,  1867 ; 
Thieblin,  Spain  and  the  SpaniardB,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1874 ;  MemorUu  del  iiutituto  geografieo  y  etior 
dittieo,  Madrid,  1876,  etc. ;  Chervin,  StatUttgue  du 
vuntvemeni  de  la  population  en  Etpagne  de  1865  d 
1868,  Paris,  1876 ;  M  movimiento  del  ettado  eivU  in 
Stpafla  detde  1861  A  1870.  Madrid.  1877;  &uia 
official  de  Etpafia,  Madrid,  1878 ;  Lafuente,  Ei»- 
toria  general  de  Stpafia,  Madrid,  1850-67,  80  vols. ; 
Tapia,  Biettrria de  lacmOitamon  de  Etpafia,  7  vols. , 
Madrid,  1861-4 ;  Montesa  y  Manrique,  Sitloria  de 
la  Ugitlaeion,  etc.,  de  Etpafia,  Madrid,  1864 ;  Bico 
y  Amat,  Hittoria  poUUca  y  parlamentaria  de  Ss- 
paOa,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1860-62;  Alfaro,  Com- 
pendio  de  la  Bittoria  de  Etpafia,  8  vols.,  Madrid, 
1863.  F.  M. 

SPEAKER.    (See  Pablulmkntabt  Law.) 

SPEAKEBS.    (See  Cohobess,  Sessions  of.) 

SPECULATION,  in  some  form  or  other,  has 
existed  under  every  commercial  system;  but  the 
forms  under  which  it  is  now  largely  conducted, 
and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  speculative  trans- 
actions, are  peculiar  to  the  present  age.  It  is  with 
the  discussion  of  these  forms — their  character, 
their  development,  and  their  more  Immediate  ef- 
fects— that  this  article  is  concerned.  (For  the 
more  wide-reaching  effects  of  the  speculative  spir- 
it npon  credit,  business  and  production,  see  arti- 
cles on  ComiEBCiAii  Cbises,  and  on  Oyeb-fro- 
DccnoR.)  —  Until  the  present  century  the  chief 
field  for  speculative  operations  was  furnished  by 
the  difference  of  price  of  the  same  commodity  in 
different  places.  Mercantile  profits  were  made  by 
baying  in  a  cheap  market  and  selling  in  a  dear 
one;  and  with  the  imperfect  means  of  communi- 
cating intelUgence,  and  the  slow  and  generally 
hazardous  means  of  transportation,  such  specula- 
tions often  involved  great  risks  and  offered  the 
chance  of  correspondbigly  high  profits.  But  the 
modem  development  of  the  postofifice,  of  steam 
transportation,  and  especially  of  the  telegraph, 
changed  all  this.  Abundance  in  one  market,  and 
scarcity  in  another,  was  no  longer  possible  except 
on  a  Ihnited  scale  or  through  artificial  obstruc- 
tions.   The  telegraph  gives  notice  of  the  inequal- 


ity in  its  first  beginnings;  and,  long  before  It  can 
reach  an  extreme,  cargoes  have  IJeen  diverted  from 
the  full  market  to  the  empty  one.  Indications 
which  once  could  be  seized  only  by  men  of 
exceptional  position  and  sagacity,  are  now  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  business  public. 
—  But  the  opportunities  for  men  of  exceptional 
position  and  sagacity  have  been  extended  in 
another  direction  more  than  they  have  been  cur- 
tailed here.  The  state  of  the  markets  at  distant 
places  may  be  known  to  every  one;  but  it  is  still 
only  the  few  that  can  foresee  their  state  at  distant 
times.  The  information  that  has  set  narrow  lim- 
its to  speculation  in  place  has  furnished  the  neces- 
sary iMksis  to  an  infinitely  more  important  and 
wide-reaching  speculation  in  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
apart  from  temporary  disturbing  causes,  can  never 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  carriage  (in  its  widest 
sense)  between  the  two  places,  because  we  have  in 
the  one  place  telegraphic  information  concerning 
the  markets  of  the  other.  If  we  had  the  same 
certain  knowledge  of  prices  at  future  times,  the 
prices  of  goods  to-day  and  a  month  hence  could 
not  differ  by  more  than  the  cost  of  holding  those 
goods  for  that  length  of  time.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  have  such  knowledge;  and  the  few 
who  have  the  power  to  foresee  or  to  manipulate 
the  course  of  the  market  are  enabled  to  tturn  these 
price  variations  to  their  own  account.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  such  dealing  in 
futures  would  have  been  a  blind  game  of  chance; 
now,  there  is  just  such  a  combination  of  indica- 
tions and  uncertainties  as  to  give  scope  to  business 
talent  of  the  highest  order.  Here  lies  the  expla- 
nation of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  speculation  of 
the  present  day.  —  In  a  healthy  state  of  business 
these  variations  in  price  are  not  very  large  or 
rapid;  often  not  large  or  rapid  enough  to  make 
speculative  dealings  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital 
required.  But  such  a  state  of  things  is  almost 
always  disturbed  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
certain  classes  of  goods,  or  perhaps  by  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  demand 
or  decrease  in  the  supply  of  a  particular  article 
will  produce  the  former  result;  infiation  of  the 
currency,  iacreased  production  of  the  precious- 
metals,  or,  sooner  or  later,  the  unrestricted  exten- 
sion of  business  credits,  will  produce  the  latter. 
The  holder  of  goods  of  the  classes  affected  sees 
himself  nominally  the  richer  for  every  day  that 
goes  by,  and  with  this  apparent  increase  of  wealth 
comes  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  hold 
more  goods  and  stocks,  even  if  they  have  to  bor- 
row money  to  do  so.  This  shows  itself,  not  merely 
in  the  operations  of  the  stock  and  produce  ex- 
changes, but  in  business  speculations  of  every 
kind;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  extension  of  spec- 
ulative production,  which  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  This  holding  for  a  rise  ia 
the  form  of  speculation  which  presents  most  at- 
tractions for  the  general  public;  and  a  speculative 
mania  is  often  developed  which  can  only  end  in  a 
crisis.    This  mania  may  attach  itself  to  particular 
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lines  of  InTestment,  as  to  tulips  in  Holland  in 
1684-8,  to  Bouth  sga  bubbles  in  England  in  1720, 
to  manufactures  in  1815  and  1826,  to  the  X^glish 
railways  in  1840,  or  the  American  railways  (among 
other  things)  in  1871-8.  Often  It  may  be  more 
general  in  connection  with  the  indiscriminate  ex- 
tension of  credit,  as  in  the  years  preceding  1887 
and  1857 ;  or,  worse  yet,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rency Inflation,  as  seen  in  France  at  the  lime  of 
John  Law's  bank,  1718-20,  in  the  assignats  of  the 
French  revolution,  or  in  our  own  recent  experi- 
ences; where  every  exporter  or  importer,  and  indi- 
rectly, every  business  man,  is  obliged  to  be  in- 
volved against  his  will  in  speculation  on  gold.  — 
In  such  speculative  periods,  with  unsettled  and 
generally  advancing  prices,  the  more  prudent  busi- 
ness men  are  thus  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  goods  at  definite  prices. 
The  builder  can  not  safely  make  a  contract  for  a 
fixed  sum  unless  he  knows  what  his  materials  wfll 
cost  a  few  months  hence.  The  cotton  manufact- 
urer can  not  arrange  his  basis  of  production  and 
scale  of  prices  unless  he  knows  what  his  raw  ma- 
terial will  cost  him  from  time  to  time.  If  a  planter 
or  cotton  factor  agrees  to  deliver  him  his  material 
from  time  to  time  at  determinate  prices,  the  man- 
ufacturer knows  where  he  is  likely  to  stand.  Here 
la  a  transaction,  speculative  in  form  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  broker,  but  in  reality  a  defense  against 
the  evils  of  speculation.  The  manufacturer  knows 
what  he  can  probably  afford  to  pay,  the  producer 
knows  for  what  he  can  probably  afford  to  sell. 
Of  the  unavoidable  risk,  each  party  takes  the  part 
concerning  which  he  can  best  Judge,  and  against 
which  he  can  best  protect  himself  This  is  an 
exceptionally  favorable  case.  The  majority  of 
those  who  sell  "  short,"  t.  «.,  who  engage  to  deliver 
goods  which  they  do  not  hold,  rely  not  so  much 
upon  sources  of  supply  which  they  represent,  as 
upon  their  judgment  concerning  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  market.  Tet  even  in  this  case  their 
influence  may  be  healthful,  and  their  work  legiti- 
mate. It  has  been  said  that  the  general  public  is 
fond  of  speculating  for  a  rise.  Now,  a  man  of  spe- 
cial training,  and  special  sources  of  information, 
can  often  see  clearly  where  the  general  public 
is  mistaken,  and  by  selling  short  at  the  high  prices, 
and  obtaining  the  means  of  meeting  bis  obligationB 
at  the  lower  ones,  may  take  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  render  a  service 
to  the  market  in  steadying  prices.  As  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  multiply,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
brokers,  and  that  these  brokers  should  organize 
exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  deal- 
ing with  one  another.  These  last  are  of  modem 
growth.  The  germ  of  the  New  York  bUx^  ex- 
change seems  to  have  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  centiuy,  but  its  regular  organization  dates 
from  1817.  The  Chicago  produce  exchange  is 
scarcely  thirty  years  old.  These  means  of  com- 
munication have  greatly  facilitated  bona  fide  trans- 
actions; but,  with  their  growth,  gambling  trans- 
actions have  grown  up  about  them  to  such  an  ex- 


tent as  often  to  hide  the  bonafidstnMtaaeHiootfKm 
view.  — The  first  step  in  tiiis  directfon  has  beea 
the  habit  of  dealing  upon  margins;  that  is,  of  not 
making  full  payment  at  the  time  of  the  first  a- 
gagement,  but  of  depositing  a  sufficient  snm  to 
insure  the  broker  against  loss  by  change  in  the 
price.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  where  foch 
transactions  lose  their  Ixma  fide  character;  the  de- 
posit of  a  margin  may  simply  be  a  convenient  and 
perfectly  legitimate  way  of  extending  bosincsa 
credit.  But  where  the  marginal  idea  is  carried 
tlirough  the  transaction,  and  settlement  is  effected, 
not  by  an  actual  delivery  and  payment,  but  by  a 
payment  of  the  difference  in  price  at  the  two  p» 
riods,  with  no  delivery  at  all,  we  have  a  complete 
dqwrture  from  the  original  character  of  the  tnnt- 
action.  It  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  wagiar  on 
the  change  of  price  of  the  sbx^  or  goods  in  ques- 
tion, somewhat  cloaked  under  the  forms  of  legit 
imate  business.  In  the  next  stage  of  specnlatioo, 
by  "puts,"  "calls,"  and  "spreads,"  evwi  these 
forms  are  cast  aside.  In  the  first  of  these  a  maa 
buys  of  a  broker,  for  a  small  consideration,  the 
right  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  stodc  at  a 
specified  price  within  ft  specified  time;  in  the  sec- 
ond, he  buys  the  right  to  receive  it;  in  the  third, 
he  buys  for  a  considerably  larger  price  the  right 
of  delivering  or  receiving  as  be  may  choose 
They  are  thus,  even  in  form,  simply  wagen  on 
the  price  movement.  —  We  have  qwken  of  the 
outside  public  as  generally  speculating  for  a  rise, 
and  the  more  practiced  operators  for  a  fall.  Of 
course  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  latter; 
and  it  is  precisely  those  exceptions,  when  they 
take  the  shape  of  comers,  that  make  the  most  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.  In  its  principles 
a  comer  does  not  cUffer  from  any  other  monopoly. 
An  individual  or  a  ring  who  once  secure  the 
whole  or  neariy  the  whole  marketable  stock  of  a 
commodity,  have,  of  course,  the  power  to  fix  the 
price  as  long  as  that  state  of  things  continoes. 
But  in  the  case  of  ordinary  attempts  at  monopoly 
the  buyers  have  usually  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  diminish  their  consumption  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  oompetbig 
sources  of  8Uiq;»ly.  But  the  bear,  who  has  sold 
short,  has  neither  of  these  advantages.  He  most 
deliver  a  fixed  quantity,  and  must  do  it  within  a 
fixed  time.  He  has  no  choice  bat  to  do  that  cr 
fail;  and  the  operator  who  can  control  the  supply 
of  a  stock  in  the  market  for  a  comparatively  shori 
time  can  charge  any  one  who  has  airid  that  stock 
short  any  price  up  to  what  will  drive  Iiim  to  abao- 
lute  failure.  Just  as  it  is  the  public  fondness  for 
speculating  for  a  rise  that  makes  it  possible  and 
profitable  for  the  street  to  sell  fatnrea.  so  it  is  tke 
readiness -of  the  street  to  sell  futures  that  makes  it 
possible  and  profitable  for  large  operatora  to  engi- 
neer a  comer.  —  In  spite  of  the  strong  impresion 
that  they  make  upon  the  public  imagination,  soc- 
ceasf  ul  comers  in  stocks  are  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon' as  is  generally  supposed  The  impcrtaat 
ones  in  New  York  have  been  the  Morris  canal  cor- 
ner of  1886,  the  Harlem  comers  of  1888  and  I8M. 
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Pnirie  du  Chien  of  1866,  North- Weetem  of  1867, 
and  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  of  1881.  Even  in  these 
it  is  not  always  certain  tliat  tlie  bolls  make  the 
profits  they  appear  to.  For  the  time  being  they 
extort  enormous  sums;  but  after  the  settlement 
they  find  themselves  holders  of  masses  of  stocks, 
which  they  have  usually  bought  somewhat  above 
its  normal  flgnres;  and  ue  price  at  which  they  can 
oltimately  dispose  of  this  stock  is  an  important 
danent  in  the  question  of  their  success.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  a  stock  comer 
forward  to  its  completion.  The  Michigan  South- 
em  corner  of  1865— apparently  a  very  safe  opera- 
tion, since  the  comerer  was  buying  property  which 
he  really  wanted — was  broken  by  an  issue  of  con- 
struction stock.  So  also  in  an  attempt  to  comer 
Milwaakee  &  St.  Paul,  and  so  twice  in  the  history 
of  Erie.  The  snlMtitutlon  of  preferred  for  com- 
mon stock  has  had  the  same  effect.  A  still  com- 
moner soarce  of  failure,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against,  is  the  treachery  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  cornering  pool.  —  Comers  in  produce 
area  growth  of  the  most  recent  years;  yet  they 
already  exceed  stock  comers  in  frequency,  and 
still  more  in  economic  importance.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  writers  regarded  comers  in  a 
commodity  like  wheat  as  almost  an  impossibility; 
so  varied  are  the  sources  of  supply,  so  apparently 
impossible  Is  it  for  one  man  to  control  them.  But 
these  writers  had  not  foreseen  the  development  of 
short  sales  and  paper  contracts  which  should  make 
a  temporary  control  of  a  particular  market  'so 
thoroughly  effective  toward  securing  this  end. 
The  extent  to  which  speculative  sales  of  produce 
have  grown  is  almost  inconceivable.  The  statis- 
tician of  the  New  York  produce  exchange  testified 
that  nine-tenths  of  its  dealings  were  purely  spec- 
olstive.  The  same  fact  is  more  strikingly  brought 
oat  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  produce 
actually  brou^^t  to  New  Tork  in  1882  with  those 
nominally  sold. 
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As  compared  with  1881  the  increase  in  these  spec- 
ulative sales  is  probably  mora  than  one-third, 
while  the  actual  quantity  of  products  delivered 
has,  on  the  whole,  diminished.  In  fact,  flour 
seems  to  be  the  only  produce  of  flrst-rate  impor- 
tance which  still  maintains  its  non-speculative 
character.  The  pretended  sales  of  wheat  for 
1883,  as  our  table  shows,  were  more  than  fourteen 
times  the  quantity  received.  The  sales  of  cotton 
were  Ave  times  the  entire  crop,fif  ty  times  the  whole 
quantity  received  in  New  Tork,  and  two  hundred 
times  the  actual  deliveries  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. In  the  oil  business  it  has  been  even  worse. 
The  recorded  sales  in  November  alone  amounted 
to  nine  times  the  entire  stock  in  the  country,  or  to 


IBS  times  the  production  for  the  month.  (For  a 
fuller  exhibit  of  these  facts,  see  "Public,"  Jan.  4, 
1888.)  In  Chicago  matters  are  almost  the  same 
— ^thiee  thousand  millions  of  sales  on  less  than 
four  hundred  miUionj  of  produce  in  1883.  In 
Liverpool  they  are  no  better,  in  spite  of  more 
apparent  compliance  with  the  forms  of  delivery. 
A  single  consignment  of  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton 
has  nominally  changed  hands  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  before  sale  for  bona  fide  consumption. 
When  the  whole  amount  available  for  the  year's 
use  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  less  than 
7,000,000  bales,  the  year's  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery have  amounted  to  80,000,000  bales.  Thus 
Liverpool  has  been  the  centre  of  cotton  comers 
in  the  latter  balf  of  successive  years  l)eginning  in 
1870,  and  seriously  disturbing  legitimate  business. 
Meantime  we  have  had  in  America  (usuaUy  cen- 
tring in  Chicago),  the  wheat  comers  of  1879, 
1881  and  1882,  the  pork  comer,  of  1879  and  1880, 
and  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  many 
others,  scarcely  less  wide-reaching  than  these  in 
their  effects.  —  The  attempts  to  meet  these  evils 
by  legislation  have  had  little  success.  Legislative 
inquiries,  like  that  of  the  New  York  committee  on 
comers,  have  proved  abortive ;  enactments  like 
those  of  Illinois  in  1874  have  been  inoperative. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  have  the  courts  been  able 
or  willing  to  laterfere,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
speculators  to  sue  on  their  contracts.  It  was  in- 
deed held,  in  a  few  English  cases  in  the  early  port 
of  the  century,  that  a  contract  of  sale  for  future 
delivery  of  what  a  person  does  not  now  hold,  was 
void  ;  but  in  the  business  developments  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  time  it  was  of  course  hnpossible 
to  maintain  that  doctrine.  It  is  now  h^d,  that 
such  a  contract  is  valid  if,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  either  party  intended  it  should  be  fulfilled. 
In  order  that  the  court  should  regard  it  as  a 
gambling  contract,  it  must  be  proved  that  neither 
party  regarded  it  as  more  tlian  a  wager  on  price 
variations.  But  practically  the  courts  do  not 
do  much  even  within  these  narrow  limits.  Un- 
less they  are  supported  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  these  last  to  inflict  upon  any 
dealer  who  may  have  recourse  to  the  courts,  pen- 
alties in  the  way  of  loss  of  business  facilities  for 
which  he  can  obtain  no  adequate  compensation. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  courts,  as  in  a  recent  case  in 
Illinois,  have  often  shown  unwillingness  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  we  see  how  inadequate  are  the  legal  defenses 
against  the  present  state  of  things.  —  The  difficul- 
ty of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  system  is  en- 
lianced  by  popular  ignorance  as  to  just  what  the 
evils  are,  and  where  they  really  lie;  and  by  a  pop- 
ular prejudice,  too  often  embodied  in  legislation, 
against  operations  which  are  sometimes  necessary, 
sometimes  beneficial,  and  at  the  worst  only  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  the  evils  which  have  grown 
up  in  connection  with  them.  Of  such  mistaken 
legislation  a  striking  instance  was  offered  in  the 
year  1864,  when  speculation  in  gold  was  forbidden. 
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The  law,  under  the  pressure  of  public  sentbnoit 
at  that  time,  was  obeyed;  but  its  results  were  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  public  had  anticipated. 
The  event  proved  that  gold  speculation  had  been 
a  means  of  steadying  the  market;  without  it,  gold 
rose  100  per  cent,  in  two  weeks,  and  then  dropped 
BO  per  cent,  at  the  hurried  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. What  the  speculators  did  for  the  gold  mar- 
ket was  again  seen  in  1866,  when  they  attempted 
to  keep  the  necessary  stock  of  gold  in  the  country 
in  view  of  the  increasing  European  demand;  but 
the  treasury  department,  with  less  foresight,  ex- 
erted itself  to  counteract  the  rise  in  the  gold  pre- 
mium which  these  speculators  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ducing. It  succeeded  at  the  time,  but  at  the  cost 
of  a  greater  subsequent  rise,  which  these  specula- 
tions would  have  largely  enabled  us  to  avoid.  So 
of  the  cotton  speculators  of  1868,  who  seeing  the 
mistake  of  public  Judgment,  bought  up  the  cot- 
ton which  we  were  exporting  to  Liverpool  at  a 
very  low  figure,  and,  a  few  months  later,  sold  at  a 
high  figure  to  the  manufacturers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  reimport.  They  made  fortunes 
by  so  doing,  and  thus  excited  public  prejudice ; 
but  the  American  public  was  in  every  way  better 
oft  for  their  operations.  The  planter  obtained  a 
higher  price  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done, 
the  manufacturer  paid  a  lower  price;  the  expense 
of  double  transportation  was  saved;  the  specula- 
tive difference  of  price  remained  in  American 
hands  instead  of  going  to  Liverpool ;  and  the 
chief  mistake  made  by  the  speculators,  in  point 
of  serving  public  interest,  was  in  not  carrying 
their  operations  still  further.  ("N.  T.  Nation," 
vol.  vii.,  p.  85.)— That  is  a  typical  case.  If  a 
speculator  is  simply  aiming  to  forestall  the  move- 
ment of  the  market,  and  not  to  manipulate  it,  he 
ondoubtedly  confers  a  public  benefit  in  so  far  as 
he  is  himself  successful ;  and  so  great  a  public 
benefit  that  no  one  need  grudge  him  his  profit. 
His  work  tends  to  steady  prices,  to  diminish  the 
difference  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  in  a  rising  market,  to  break  the  shock  of  a 
falling  market.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
speculator  to  resist  the  temptation  to  manipulate 
as  well  as  forestall  price  changes;  and  when  he 
succeeds  in  so  doing,  he  increases  just  those  evils 
which  he  would  otherwise  diminish,  tf  he  works 
on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  by  the  circulation  of 
false  rumors  or  the  show  of  false  appearances,  per- 
haps even  by  securing  false  management  of  the 
property;  if  he  works  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be 
by  securing  a  comer.  —  Comers  in  stocks  can 
hardly  be  a  direct  source  of  evil  to  the  general 
public.  With  produce  comers  it  is  different 
The  investor  can  easily  do  without  a  particular 
stock;  he  may  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  price  to  sell  it.  But  the  consumer  can  not 
even  for  a  short  time  do  without  his  food;  and 
s  comer  in  wheat  or  pork  may  become  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  him.  A  speculative  monopoly  of 
this  kind  is  probably  no  worse  than  any  other 
monopoly.  Permanent  monopoly  of  coal  or  oil 
may  work  more  lasting  injury  than  a  temporary 


comer  in  wlieat.  The  former  settles  things  on  a 
wrong  basis.  The  latter  unsettles  things  from 
their  right  basis.  By  preventing  r^ular  tnos- 
portation,  it  prevents  cheap  transportation;  by 
preventing  regular  export,  it  spoils  our  foreign 
market  How  far  it  actually  disturbs  the  pricts 
paid  by  consumers  remains  an  open  question. 
Witnesses  before  the  New  York  committee,  ap- 
parently well  informed  and  candid,  differed  di- 
rectly on  this  point.  The  Liverpool  cotton  comets 
are  estimated  to  have  temporarily  raised  the  prices 
paid  by  manufacturers  more  than  10  per  cent 
An  able  article  by  H.  D.  Lloyd  in  the  "  Nortli 
American  Review  "  for  August,  188S,  shows  how, 
in  recent  comers,  flour,  a  non-speculative  article, 
has  varied  more  tlian  60  i>er  cent.,  in  sympathy 
with  the  variations  of  wheat.  It  is  not  probable 
tliat  this  affects  the  consumer  quite  as  badly  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear;  the  quantities  sold 
at  the  highest  price  are  probably  comparatively 
small,  and  the  shock  is  so  slowly  distributed  amrag 
the  middlemen  that  before  it  reaches  the  mass  oi 
consumers  the  reaction  has  already  Ixgun.  With 
our  present  incomplete  statistics  of  retail  sales, 
we  must  reserve  judgment  on  this  point  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is,  not  tliat  a  comer  is  woiae 
than  any  other  kind  of  monopoly;  not  neceasaiily 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  any  other  lund  of  monopoly;  bnt 
that,  under  the  present  system,  men  wiU  imdeitake 
a  corner  who  could  not  undertake  any  other  kind 
of  monopoly.  If  tboe  are  ten  times  as  many  con- 
tacts on  a  small  wheat  supply,  operators  can  af- 
ford to  make  ten  times  the  -effort  to  c(»trol  that 
supply.  If  those  contracts  must  be  fulfilled  within 
a  limited  time,  the  operator  has  only  to  contiul 
the  supply  for  that  time.  A  system  of  sliort  sale 
makes  such  a  temporary  monopoly  possible.  Esdi 
additional  speculative  contract  is  so  much  addition 
to  its  possible  profits.  —  Besides  the  articles  al- 
ready referred  to,  see  Intematiimal  Reneu,  vol 
U.,  p.  818;  Banker^  MoifaMne^.  Y.),  voL  xxxvi., 
p.  808;  Jfmetemth  Centii/ry,  vol  x.,  p.  53S. 

Abteub  T.  HASi.n. 

SPOILS  STSTEK,  The.  Thia  phrase  desig- 
nates a  theory  of  politics  and  a  use  of  official  au- 
thority— more  especially  that  of  appointment  and 
removal — according  to  which  the  merits  of  can- 
didates and  the  general  welfare  are  subordinated 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  individuab,  factions  or 
parties.  The  range  of  this  subordination  is  very 
great  It  extends  all  the  way  from  the  case  of  a 
party  wliich,  honestly  holding  none  but  its  fd- 
lowers  to  be  fit  fw  a  clerkship,  selects  the  best  of 
them,  but  bars  the  gates  of  office  against  all  others, 
down  to  the  faction  leaders,  who,  exdoding  all 
but  their  own  henchmen,  corruptly  make  prooio- 
tions  for  money,  and  promise  places  for  votea;  ail 
the  way  from  the  great  officer  who,  hardly  con- 
scious of  wrong,  accepts  for  the  party  the  oifef - 
ings  of  his  subordinates,  down  to  the  official  robber 
who  mercilessly  demands  the  places  or  the  money 
of  those  serving  under  him;  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  a  bureau  or  a  department  who  lequests 
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more  clerks,  that  they  may  work  for  bis  party,  or 
serve  as  waiters  or  coadimen  in  his  own  family, 
down  to  the  legislators  who  yote  appropriations 
in  aid  of  their  reflection,  and  city  aldermen  who 
bribe  electors  by  corrupt  contracts,  and  conciliate 
thieves,  gamblers  and  grog-shop  keepers  by  wink- 
ing at  their  offenses.  —  It  is  doubtless  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  in  politics  there  will  ever  be  such  unsel- 
ilsh  regard  for  merit  and  duty  as  to  exclude  every 
shade  of  that  system,  and  perhaps  there  will  al- 
ways be  various  questions  as  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  which  honest  men  will  disagree.    The  limits  of 
the  spoils  system  in  its  practical  application  at 
any  time  can  not,  therefore,  be  precisely  stated; 
nor  can  we  any  more  precisely  state  where  the 
merit  system  begins.*     But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  advantage  to  have  convenient  phrases,  wliich, 
like  the  spoil*  tyttem,  and  the  merit  gyitem,  distinct- 
ly mark  those  extreme  and  Incompatible  theories 
and  methods  in  politics   »nd  administration  of 
which  the  people  readily  take  notice  for  approval 
or  rebuke.    In  reference  to  these  systems,  all  of- 
ficers and  politicians  may  be  readily  and  usefully 
clasrifled.     Which  system  does  a  great  politician 
or  officer  defend  or  practice?  must  always  be  an 
important  question.  —  The  phrase ' '  spoils  system" 
appears  to  have  had  its  ori^n  in  a  speech  made  in 
January,  1883,  by  Mr.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  (in  speak- 
ing of  the  politicians  of  his  day,  and  especially  of 
New  York  politicians)  he  said,  "  When  they  are 
contending  for  victory,  they  avow  the  intention  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.    If  they  are  defeated, 
they  expect  to  retire  from  office.    If  they  are  suc- 
cessful, they  claim,  as  matter  of  right,  the  ad- 
Tsntages  of  success.     They  tee  nothiiig  wrong  in  the 
niie  ^at  to  the  vietortelong  the  »poil$  of  the  enemy." 
(Qale&  Beaton's  Congressional  Debates,  vol.  viii., 
part  1,  p.  1825.) — The  system  of  the  pirate  and 
the  highwayman,  thus  defended,  had  been  for 
some  years  growing  in  and  poisoning  our  politics. 
It  wss  only  this  open  and  shameless  avowal  of  it 
which  was  original  with  Mr.  Marcy.    In  the  arti- 
cle on  Tbbx  and  Teitorb  ov  Officb  some  facts 
aie  given  tending  to  show  that  the  earliest  prac- 
tice according  to  tliat  system  was  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  first  unblushing 
avowal  of  it,  at  Washington,  should  be  made  by 
a  aenator  from  that  state.    Among  the  maxims  of 
Col.  Burr  for  the  guidance  of  politicians,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  was,  that  the  people  at  elections 
were  to  be  managed  by  the  tame  ruUs  of  tUteipline 
«•  the  Kldieri  of  an  army;  that  a  few  leaders  were 
to  think  for  the  masses,  and  t/uit  the  latter  were  to 
<%  impUeitly  their  leaders.    ♦    ♦    He  had,  there- 

*  The  phtiM  "  merit  tyetem  "  was  lint  nsed  in  Baton's 
"Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  and  it  ia  aqPlclently  deflned 
I9  •qriag  that  it  u  ererywheie  the  very  oppoelte  of  the  apoiU 
•jitem,  mbodi  theory  and  method.  The  merit  of  a  candi- 
<lale^  the  merit  of  a  bill  or  the  merit  of  a  policy  are  equally 
the  bula  of  all  joat  claim  for  snpport.  A  ayatem  which 
•"ajrwliere,  In  politica  and  ofHcial  life,  holda  merit  to  be  a 
^«i(ive  teat,  moat  everywhere  iccogniae  the  pabllc  interests 
upnunomt.  Such  a  ayatem  ia  as  thoronghly  democratic 
and  repabUcan  aa  it  la  thnvngUy  Joat. 


fore,  great  confidence  in  the  maehimry  of  a  party," 
etc.  (Statesman's  Manual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1189.)  New 
York  has  never  lost  the  art,  so  aptly  and  early 
taught  by  Burr,  of  making  and  running  party 
machines.  Jenkins,  in  his  "  History  of  Parties  in 
New  York,"  (p.  227),  tells  us,  that  "  before  1820 
the  spoils  system  had  been  so  far  matured  in  that 
state,  that  Gov.  Clinton,  in  that  year,  complained 
in  a  message '  of  an  organized  and  disciplined  corps 
of  federal  officers  interfering  in  state  elections.' " 
Mr.  Hammond,  hi  his  "  Political  History  of  New 
York,"  and  speaking  of  its  early  politics,  declares, 
"  that  party  spirit  had  raged  in  this  more  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
relation  to  the  system  appears  in  the  article  last 
cited.  The  unparalleled  abuses  in  past  years  at 
the  New  York  postofflce  and  custom  house,  and 
the  municipal.  Judicial  and  other  corruptions  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Barnard,  McCunn, 
Tweed  and  Pisk,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
made  the  consequences  of  a  long  and  general  tol- 
eration of  that  system  a  part  of  our  familiar  his- 
tory. But  it  is  due  to  New  York  to  add,  that,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  her  citizens  have  done  more 
than  those  of  any  other  state  to  arrest  such  abuses 
and  to  substitute  a  "merit  system "  for  a  " spoils 
system,"  both  in  her  own  administration  and  In 
that  of  the  federal  government.  — The  politicians 
and  the  office  seekers  readily  comprehended  the 
spirit  and  opportunities  of  the  new  system  which 
Marcy  announced  The  era  had  not  long  been 
closed,  even  among  the  enlightened  nations,  dur- 
ing which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  spoils  from 
captured  ships  and  cities  had  been  regarded  as 
essential  alike  for  securing  enlistments  and  for 
achieving  victories  on  sea  or  land.  Intense  and 
vindictive  partisans,  accustomed  to  treat  their  po- 
litical opponents  as  both  personal  and  public  en- 
emies, adopted  with  equal  facility  the  reasoning  of 
Marcy  and  the  war  code  of  pillage  and  spoils. 
Either  in  the  heat  of  victory  or  the  hope  of  gain, 
they  forgot  or  disregarded  the  fact,  that  theplaces, 
the  salaries,  the  promotions,  the  profitable  con- 
tracts which  they  sought,  did  not  l)elong  to  the 
party  they  had  conquered,  but  to  the  people,  of 
which  they  were  only  a  part.  A  new  force,  com- 
pounded in  about  equal  proportions  of  corruption 
and  savagery,  was  soon  made  potential,  alike  in  the 
battle  fields  of  politics,  in  the  methods  of  elections, 
and  in  the  processes  of  administration.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  spoils  system  in  the  senate  great- 
ly shocked  the  better  minds  of  both  parties,  and 
alarmed  the  country  at  large.  Nevertheless  the 
theory  of  the  system  (of  which  "  rotation  in  of- 
fice," in  order  to  increase  the  spoils,  was  an  im- 
portant part)  was,  even  by  men  in  high  places, 
largely  and  rapidly  accepted.  In  the  debate  in 
the  senate  in  1885,  upon  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
four  years  term  of  office  act  of  1820,  Senator  Shep- 
ley  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Hill  of  New  Hampshire, 
defended  that  kind  of  rotation  which  requires  no 
fault  in  an  officer  to  justify  a  call  for  his  removal, 
and  Wright  of  New  York,  following  Jackson's 
first  message,  declared  such  rotation  "  to  be  a  car- 
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dinal  republican  principle."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  Ewing,  South- 
ard and  White,  and  others,  denounced  the  new 
system  as  false  in  theory  and  demoralizing,  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  in  tendency.  —  The  abuse  of  the 
power  of  removal,  for  the  double  purpose  of,weak- 
ening  and  wreaking  revenge  upon  the  opposite 
party  (or ' '  punishing  enemies,"  in  the  phrase  of  the 
spoils  system  war  code),  and  of  rewarding  party 
workers  and  personal  friends  (or  of  "making  and 
dividing  spoils,"  according  to  the  theory  of  that 
code),  was  the  part  of  the  spoils  system  which 
was  first  fully  developed.  It  was  not  in  Kew 
York  alone  that  the  greed  for  offices,  the  hate  of 
political  opponents,  the  fierce  partisanship,  and 
the  corrupt  selfishness  and  demagogism  from 
which  that  abuse  springs,  had  affected  the  admin- 
istration, even  before  Marcy's  declaration.  If 
there  was  space  for  tracing  their  first  manifesta- 
tions, we  siiould  find  Washington  much  annoyed 
by  them,  and  in  every  subsequent  administration 
marks  of  their  presence,  if  not  evidences  of  their 
pernicious  influence.  They  gave  Jefferson  much 
troubfe,  and  tested  the  sturdy  independence  of 
the  younger  Adams.  But  it  was  Jackson  who 
first  adopted  a  fundamental  article  of  the  spoils 
system  code,  by  making  the  doctrine  of  "  rotation 
in  office  "  a  cardinal  principle  of  his  policy  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration.  The  signiflcance 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  doctrine,  as 
illustrating  the  true  character  of  the  system  which 
Marcy  jiutlfied,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
article  on  Removals.  —  If  we  consider  the  spoils 
system  in  the  detuls  of  its  practical  methods  and 
evil  effects,  they  will  be  found  most  developed 
along  the  great  lines  of  public  administration  and 
party  activity.  In  the  articles  on  Assesbmkntb 
(Political),  CrviL  Service  Refobk,  Cosfhuca- 
TI0H8,  JiTDiciARY  (Elective),  Patbonaoe,  Pbi- 
KABY  Elections,  Promotions,  Removals,  and 
Term  and  Tenttre  of  Office,  the  results  of  the 
sy<item  along  those  lines  and  much  of  its  history 
are  given.  —  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
those  abuses  and  substituting  a  merit  system  for  a 
spoils  system,  that  the  civil  service  act,  approved 
Jan.  16,  1888,  was  enacted  by  congress ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  legislature  of  Kew  York 
passed  a  yet  more  stringent  act  on  May  4  of  the 
same  year.  Several  sections  of  each  of  those  acts 
are  aimed  against  political  assessments,  and  both 
of  them  direct  that  impartial  tests  of  character 
and  of  attainment  (mainly  through  competitive  ex- 
aminations) be  substituted  for  official  favor  and 
political  influence  as  a  basis  for  entering  the  pub- 
lic service  in  non-elective  offices.  —  But  in  one 
particular  the  Kew  York  law  goes  much  further 
than  the  act  of  congress.  It  greatly  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  law  against  bribery,  as  it  has  stood 
in  this  country,  following,  however,  in  the  wake 
of  the  bribery  and  office-brokerage  laws  long  in 
force  in  Qreat  Britain.  The  American  bribery 
laws,  of  prior  date,  perhaps  without  exception, 
only  prohibit  the  corrupt  "  use  of  money  or  any 
promise,  contract,"  etc.,  for  the  "payment  of 


money,"  or  im  the  "  delivery  or  oonv^Biice  of 
anything  of  value. "     This  leaves  the  cooiq>t 
promise  or  use  of  places,  promotions,  official  in- 
fluence for  votes,  speeches  and  work,  etc.,  in  aid 
of  candidates  and  parties,  as  wdl  as  removals  and 
official  threats  of  removal  for  personal  and  party 
ends,  untouched.    These  grave  abuses,  which  are 
among  the  worst  results  of   the  spoils  syatem 
theory  of  politics,  are  made  penal  by  the  four- 
teenth section  of  the  Kew  York  law,  as  they  long 
since  were  under  British  statutes.    (See  Eaton'a 
"  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  pp.  isa  to  141.) 
—  Ko  more  space  can  be  given  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  spoils  system  in  this  country.    But 
no  one  should  infer  that  it  is  of  American  origin, 
or  that  it  most  naturally  flourishes  under  repub- 
lican institutions.    The  work  last  cited  shows  the 
origin  of  the  system  in  the  despotism,  corruptions 
and  favoritism  of  the  English  monarchy  in  feudal 
times,  and  traces  its  progress,  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  its  worst  features  by  the  substitution 
in  Oreat  Britain  of  a  merit  system  of  the  stme 
character,  in  most  particulars,  as  that  which  the 
statutes  of  congress  and  of  Kew  York  aim  to  es- 
tablish.   There  is  not  an  abuse  in  our  politics  or 
administration,  connected  with  the  spoils  system, 
which  did  not  exist  in  a  mor^  aggravated  form  in 
England  before  our  revolution.    In  precise  form, 
some  of  the  abuses  attending  oonfiimations  by 
senates,  could  not  exist  in  Oreat  Britain,  becaiue 
such  oonflrmations  are  there  unknown;  but  astat 
ute  (49  Qeo.  III.,  chaps.  136.  818),  far  more  strin- 
gent than  any  we  have  on  the  subject,  enacted 
when  our  constitution  had  been  but  twelve  yesis 
in  force,  contains  penal  clauses  against  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  solicitations,  recommendations,  bu- 
giJnings  or  negotiations  for  obtaining  nomhiations, 
appointments  or  resignations,  which  mij^t  be  use- 
fully enacted  here.    It  is  also  true  that  the  form» 
of  political  assessments,  as  they  exist  with  us, 
were  not  known  under  the  old  ^glish  spoils  sys- 
tem.   But  it  was  because  offices,  grants,  promo- 
tions, decorations  and  charters  were  both  openly 
sold  for  money  and  corruptly  bartered  for  politi- 
cal services  and  votes.    If  offices,  after  bong  sold 
there,  were  also  liable  to  be  annually  taxed,  as 
with  us,  at  the  will  of  a  party,  a  great  officer  or  & 
partisan  committee,  their  value  upon  the  original 
sale  would  have  been  greatly  impaired.     The 
British  patronage  monger  preferred  to  get  the  full 
price  on  the  original  sale.    Within  the  last  half- 
century  the  British  government  has  purchased 
back  for  itself,  for  a  money  price  paid  in  band, 
civifoffices  which  had  been  merchandise  for  gen- 
erations.   It  is  hardly  twelve  years  since  commis- 
sions in  the  British  army  were  freely  bought  and 
sold.    And,  to  this  day,  the  right  to  be  a  rector  or 
parson  in  the  church  of  England  (subject  to  die 
approval  of  the  bishop)  is  openly  and  extenaivdj 
advertised  for  sale,  and  is  publicly  bought  and 
sold  for  money.    King  James  had  helped  to  bring 
gerrymandering   to  perfection   before  Elhridge 
Gerry  was  bom.    We  have  added  little  to  the  art 
of  coercing  voters,  or  concealing,  or  lying  about. 
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the  false  count  of  votes.  Offlce-mongering  and 
offlce-brokerage  and  patronage  of  every  kind,  a 
century  ago,  had  deflnlteness  and  an  importance 
in  the  penal  law,  the  politics  and  the  social  life  of 
Great  Britain,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained  in 
this  country.  —  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  es- 
sential spirit  and  methods  of  a  federal  and  aris- 
tocratic despotism,  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
spoils  system  according  to  the  theory  of  Burr  and 
Marey,  to  see  how  naturally  the  latter  grows  out 
of  the  former.  The  king  reaches  the  throne 
through  birth  and  privilege,  and  not  by  merit. 
The  lords  hold  their  places  by  his  favor.  The 
aristocratic  class,  made  up  of  the  blood  royal,  the 
nobility,  the  state  church  ofBcials,  the  high  ofS- 
cers  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  great  land 
owners,  are  a  part  of  the  party  forever  in  power. 
They  make  their  political  faith,  the  creed  of  the 
state  church,  and  subserviency  to  their  wishes,  the 
tests  for  obtaining  and  continuing  in  office  of 
whatever  kind.  What  more  natural,  under  such 
a  government,  than  that  all  those  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  these  tests  should  not  only  be  excluded 
from  office,  but  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  ? 
Not  merely  the  political  faith  of  that  forever 
dominant  party  was  for  generations  essential  to 
holding  office,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  articles 
of  the  state  church  as  well,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  partaking  of  the  sacrament  according  to  its 
method,  were  absolute  conditions  of  office  hold- 
ing. The  office-holding  noblemen,  the  bishops, 
and  the  king's  lord  lieutenants  of  counties,  were 
the  patronage  mongers,  place  dispensers  and  elec- 
tion manipulators  of  their  sections ;  and  their 
cunning  and  precedents  are  adroit  enough  to  bo 
even  yet  worthy  the  study  of  senators,  politi- 
cians and  bosses  who  act  on  the  theories  of  those 
feudal  potentates  and  imitate  their  methods  so 
far  as  our  form  of  government  will  allow. — ^With 
us  the  party  majority  is  the  king  of  politics. 
Spoils-dispensing  senators,  representatives,  gov- 
ernors and  party  leaders  are  with  us  the  feudal 
lords  of  patronage.  Our  constitution  allows  no 
religious  creed  to  be  made  a  test  for  office.  But, 
disregarding  i>er8onal  merit  and  common  justice 
almost  as  absolutely  as  any  feudal  aristocracy  ever 
did,  the  lords  of  our  politics,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  first  principles  of  a  republic  and  of  the 
plain  intent  of  the  constitution,  make  the  faith  of 
the  dominant  party,  its  selfish  interests  and  un- 
manly subserviency  to  themselves,  the  conditions 
of  gaining  and  holding  any  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  places  where,  in  federal  departments,  in 
state  bureaus  and  in  city  offices  alike,  political 
views  are  not  in  the  least  qualifications  for  official 
duty.  — The  leaders,  under  the  old  English  spoils 
system,  claimed  the  right  and  used  the  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  all  the  authority  and  resources  of 
the  government  in  their  hands  to  keep  their  class 
and  party  in  power  and  their  opponents  out  of 
power.  Patronage  was  a  prerequisite  of  a  great 
officer,  to  be  used  for  himself  and  his  party. 
Equally  with  the  leaders  of  our  spoils  system, 
they  repudiated  all  demands  based  on  individual 
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merit  which  they  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
selfish  interest  of  their  class  and  party.  They 
said,  in  the  language  of  Marcy,  We  "claim  as 
matter  of  right  the  advantages  of  success."  We 
"  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils."  Feudal  leaders  sold  the  offices 
in  order  to  get  money  to  be  used  for  keeping  them- 
selves in  power.  Our  spoils  system  leaders  annu- 
ally rob  the  humble  officers  under  them  of  a  part 
of  their  salaries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  use 
of  money  thus  gained  to  buy  the  press,  to  corrupt 
the  officers  of  election,  and  to  bribe  voters,  has 
been  the  common  offense  of  both.  Each  alike 
made  its  political  creed  the  paramount  qualifica- 
tion for  an  appointment,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
use  all  official  authority  for  propagating  that 
creed.  James  II.  and  Andrew  Jackson,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  Senator  Marcy,  George  III.  and 
assessment-extortioner  Hubbell  agree  in  this,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  dominant  party,  the  favor  of 
its  leaders,  and  subservient  work  as  they  direct, 
are  the  supreme  qualifications  for  clerks,  janitors, 
office  boys  and  scrub- women,  and  that  each  are 
bound  to  give  time  and  money  to  keep  those 
who  oppress  them  in  power.  — That  phase  o&the 
spoils  system  which  consists  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  appointing  power  of  the  executive,  by  the 
legislative  department,  has  been,  save  in  the  mat- 
ter of  confirmations,  almost  identical  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  Executive  patronage 
there  was  for  generations  as  carefully  apportioned 
among  the  membeis  of  parliament  as  plunder 
ever  was  among  pirates,  or  spoils  among  soldiers. 
To  avoid  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  having  mem- 
bers going  the  rounds  of  the  departments,  bully- 
ing and  begging  for  their  shares  of  patronage,  a 
patronage  secretary  was  provided,  who  kept  ac- 
counts with  each  member,  and  doled  out  to  him 
his  share  as  regularly  as  soup  is  dispensed  from  a 
free  eating  house.  —  The  greater  interest  of  these 
facts  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  historical  an- 
alogies between  the  corrupt  and  partisan  systems 
of  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  further  facts,  rich 
in  hope  for  us,  that,  in  the  elder  country,  where 
that  system  was  founded  on  the  throne,  intrenched 
in  feudal  principles  and  class  distinctions — ^where 
it  was  buttressed  by  the  army  on  one  side,  and  the 
state  church  on  the  other,  and  was,  therefore,  ten- 
fold stronger  than  with  us — it  has  been,  through 
a  steady  effort  of  twenty-five  years,  overthrown 
and  removed.  In  our  efforts  to  overthrow  such  a 
system,  we  have  but  to  contend  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  republic  while  standing 
upon  all  the  best  precedents  of  its  founders.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  definition  of  a  true  republic 
to  describe  it  as  a  government  imdcr  which  office 
is  secured  by  merit  to  the  exclusion  of  favoritism 
and  influence,  nor  of  a  true  aristocratic  despotism, 
to  define  it  to  be  a  government  under  which  favor 
and  influence  secure  office,  and  merit  is  subordi- 
nated to  birth  and  privilege.  — There  is  another 
view  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  system  in  political 
affairs  which  is  but  a  series  of  abuses.    A  system 
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implies  an  orderly  method  proceeding  from  some 
recognized  theory.  The  theory  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem may  be  readily  outlined.  —  1.  In  a  merely 
superlative  and  ideal  sense,  a  party  may  be  (what 
Burke  declared  it  to  be)  a  body  of  persons  agree- 
ing together  in  the  support  of  common  principles, 
which  they  seek  to  carry  into  effect  for  the  public 
good  ;  but  according  to  the  only  practical  and 
sensible  use  of  the  word,  a  party  is  a  highly  or- 
ganized body  of  politicians  constantly  engaged  in 
selfish  and  warlike  effort  for  capturing  the  gov- 
ernment (or  for  keeping  its  enemies  from  captur- 
ing it),  and  for  gaining  honors,  olBces  and  profits 
for  themselves.  —  2.  Politics  is  at  once  a  game,  a 
business  and  a  series  of  campaigns;  to  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  pay  the  leaders,  the  fighters  and  the 
workers.  Profit  enough  must  be  got  out  of  the 
administration  to  pay  the  expenses  of  capturing  it 
and  the  cost  of  office  seeking.  —  8.  The  theory 
that  a  regard  for  great  principles,  love  of  country, 
'  and  a  sense  of  duty — analogous  to  those  senti- 
ments which  support  the  charities,  the  asylums 
and  the  churches  of  a  nation — are  the  vital  force 
of  a  party.  Is  altogether  chimerical.  —  4.  Patriot- 
ism^ disinterested  public  opinion,  and  devotion  to 
great  principles  as  a  duty,  are  suspicious  and  un- 
reliable elements  in  politics;  and,  if  they  ever  ex- 
ist, they  are  yet  generally  but  a  cover  for  a  hyp- 
ocrite or  a  doctrinaire.  They  are  indeed  very 
dangerous  to  good  party  management  and  to 
favorite  leaders.  Selfishness,  patronage  and  dis- 
cipline are  the  great  forces  of  politics.  Absolute 
obedience,  and  the  despotic  rule  of  the  majority, 
are  the  strength  and  salvation  of  a  party. —  6.  The 
honors,  the  ofiices,  the  public  employments,  the 
political  assessments,  the  profitable  contracts,  the 
opportunities  of  levying  illegal  fees  and  political 
blackmail — these  are  the  spoils,  to  be  divided  so 
as  to  be  made  most  effective. —  6.  Personal  merit 
is  not  to  be  wholly  ignored,  nor  public  opinion 
needlessly  affronted;  but  the  wishes  of  the  lead- 
ers must  be  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  party,  and 
zeal  and  work  for  the  party  are  qualifications 
for  public  service  paramount  to  personal  merit. 
The  party  politics  of  a  door  tender,  a  cartman, 
a  storekeeper,  an  office  boy,  a  washwoman  and 
a  chimney  sweep,  are  essential  to  their  selec- 
tion. When  either  gets  an  office,  a  debt  to  the 
party  is  incurred,  for  which  fealty,  work  and  as- 
sessments are  due  as  long  as  the  man  or  the  woman 
holds  it.  —  7.  The  leaders  must  govern  secretly 
and  absolutely,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Albany 
regency,  and  according  to  the  original  semi-mili- 
tary code  of  Burr.  To  refuse  obedience  to  them, 
or  to  bolt  however  bad  a  nomination,  is  treason  to 
the  party  never  to  be  forgiven.  —  8.  Custom  houses 
and  postoffices,  under  the  spoils  system,  are  not 
mere  places  for  doing  public  work  upon  business 
principles  by  officers  having  business  capacity, 
but  are  intrenched  outposts  of  the  party,  to  be 
manned  by  its  valiant  warriors,  and  to  be  barri- 
caded against  opponents;  nor  this  alone,  for  these 
offices  are  also  asyltmis  for  broken-down  hench- 
men, sally-ports  for  carrying  elections,  and  banks 


of  issue  for  raising  assessments.  —  9.  The  puly 
leaders  must  hold  the  gates  of  the  primaries  as 
well  as  all  the  gates  of  office;  they  must  fix  the 
conditions  upon  which  any  member  of  the  patty 
can  vote  for  a  delegate  or  be  allowed  to  receiTe  t 
nomination.  It  is  fatal  to  discipline  to  allow  the 
primary  meetings  to  be  open  to  all  those  who  are 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  The  of- 
ficers of  primary*organizations  should  be  the  com- 
pliant  henchmen  of  the  senators,  governors  and 
chieftains  who  run  the  postoffices  and  custom 
houses,  and  they  must  exact  a  pledge  from  all 
members  to  obey  the  leaders,  to  defend  the  plat- 
form of  the  majority,  and  to  support  every  nom- 
ination, whether  good  or  bad.  To  allow  those 
ready  to  support  the  principles  of  a  party  to  freely 
meet,  and  choose  their  own  presiding  officers,  and 
select  and  send  their  own  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, is  fatal  to  spoils  system  management.  — 10. 
Senators  are  the  feudal  lords  of  state  politics,whci«e 
voice  should  be  held  supreme  in  selecting  the  fod 
oral  officers  to  serve  within  these  states;  and  if  & 
president  shall  refuse  to  nominate  a  senator's  fa- 
vorite for  a  collector,  the  senator  should  resign,  go 
home,  and  arouse  his  state  against  the  president. 
From  Burr  to  Marcy  and  Jackson,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Tweed  and  Conkling,  sach.  has  been  the 
theory  and  the  practice  under  the  spoils  system. 
— 11.  Clerks,  other  small  officers  and  laboreni 
paid  by  the  public,  though  bound  to  work  for  the 
government,  ore  also  bound,  not  only  to  work  for 
the  party,  but  to  pay  to  it  the  partisan  taxa  it 
chooses  to  impose.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  the  people  equally  and  justly  at  all  times,  ir- 
respective of  political  opinions  and  party  interests, 
but,  on  pain  of  removal,  must,  as  far  as  the  crim- 
inal law  will  permit,  make  every  official  act  bribe 
or  coerce  a  vote,  and  bring  dollars  to  the  patron- 
age monger  or  the  party  that  gave  them  theirplaoa. 
— 12.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  compel  the  use 
of  official  authority  only  foi  public  purposes,  all 
attempts  to  put  persons  into  the  service  merely 
because  they  are  the  moat  worthy,  all  attempts  to 
put  them  in  without  the  consent  of  the  party  man- 
agers or  the  member  of  congress  of  the  state  or 
district,  all  attempts  to  impartially  test  their  fit- 
ness by  examinations,  all  attempts  to  prevent  great 
officials  using  patronage  as  a  perquisite  of  them 
selves  and  their  party,  arc  utterly  Utopian  and 
doctrinaire — gross  invasions  of  the  discretion  of 
officials  and  of  the  rights  of  parties.  When  the 
infamous  Judge  Barnard,  on  his  trial  under  im- 
peachment, replied  to  a  question  about  his  use  (rf 
judicial  patronage — "I  won  this  office,  and  its 
patronage  is  mine  " — he  rivaled  Marcy  in  amdens- 
ing  the  whole  spirit  of  the  spoils  system.  —  With 
such  authority  and  income,  with  resources  for 
bribery  and  coercion  so  ample,  a  party,  following 
able  and  unscrupulous  leaders,  may  go  a  great 
way  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  It  has  honors 
for  the  aspiring,  authority  for  the  ambitioos,  prof- 
its to  bribe  the  mercenary,  removals  for  overawing 
the  timid,  money  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  exclu- 
sions from  the  muster  roll  of  party  membeiship. 
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for  intimidating  those  who  tiireaten  to  Bay  what 
they  think,or  expose  what  they  know  to  he  wrong. 
— But  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  few 
years  has  made  it  plain  that  the  spoils  system  must 
everywhere  very  soon  give  place  to  a  system  under 
which  merit  must  be  the  test  of  selections  for  ap- 
pointments, and  regard  for  the  intents  of  the  pub- 
lic, rather  than  those  of  the  party,  be  made  the 
rule  of  administration.  The  people  are  more  and 
more  clearly  comprehending  that  parties  must 
serve  the  people,  and  not  ask  the  people  to  be 
the  servants  of  a  party.     Dobxan  B.  Eaton. 

8QUATTEB    SOTEBEIGirrT.    (See  Pop- 

UIAB  SOTKSEIOKTT.) 

STAMP  ACT  CONeBESS  (ra  U.  8.  His- 
TORT),  a  body  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies, 
except  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oeorgia,  which  met  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  and 
flnally  adjourned  Oct  25,  1765.  It  differed  from 
the  continental  congress,  which  succeeded  it,  in 
thiit  it  took  no  steps  toward  forcible  resistance. 
(See  REToiiUnoN,  IL)  —  The  delegates  from  New 
York  were  named  by  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence; from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  by  infor- 
mal action  of  the  members  of  assembly;  from  the 
other  colonies  named,  by  formal  action  of  the 
lower  house  of  assembly.  The  action  of  the  con- 
gress was  confined  to  an  address  to  the  king,  peti- 
tions to  parliament,  and  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  colonies.  The  last  named 
paper  acknowledged  "all  due  subordination"  to 
parliament;  but  declared  that  the  colonies  could 
only  be  taxed  by  their  own  representatives  in  the 
colonial  assemblies;  that  the  colonists  had  the  in- 
herent right  of  trial  by  jury;  that  the  stamp  act, 
and  other  legislation  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  court,  without  trial  by  jury,  had  "a 
manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and  liber- 
lies  of  the  colonists  ";  and  that  parliamentary  re- 
strictions on  colonial  trade  were  burdensome.  — 
The  petition  of  congress  was  offered  in  the  house 
of  commons,  Jan.  37,  1766.  It  was  objected  to, 
1,  as  the  act  of  an  unconstitutional  gathering,  and 
3,  because  of  its  denial  of  the  right  of  parliament- 
ary taxation.  After  some  debate  the  order  of  the 
day  was  voted,  and  in  this  summary  manner  the 
first  request  of  the  united  colonies  for  a  hearing 
was  passed  over.  —  The  proceedings  of  this  con- 
gress are  in  Niles'  Prineifia  and  Act*  of  the  Bmciu- 
Uan,  451,  and  in  2  Niles'  Regiiter,  887,  858;  see  also 
authorities  under  Rbvolution. 

A1.EXAIIDBB  JommoK. 

STAXDING  ARMIES.    (See  Abxixs.) 

STANDINfi  0BDEB8.  (See  Pabliambnt- 
ABT  Law.) 

STANTON,  Edwin  M.,  was  bom  in  Steu- 
benville,  O.,  Dec.  19,  1814,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Dec.  34, 1869.  He  was  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College  in  1888,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


in  1886,  and  practiced  at  Cadiz,  O.,  until  1889, 
then  at  Steubenville  until  1847,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Peun.,  until  1857,  and  thereafter  at  Washington 
city.  He  had  always  been  a  democrat,  and  in 
December,  1860,  he  became  attorney  general  imder 
Buctianan.  In  January,  1862,  he  became  secretary 
of  war  under  Lincoln,  and  retained  the  place  until 
1868.  In  this  position  he  showed  a  devouring  en- 
ergy and  capacity  for  work,  which  considerably 
shortened  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  war.  As  the 
conflict  l)etween  the  president  and  congress  on  re- 
construction was  developed,  he  took  sides  with 
the  latter,  and  President  Johnson's  attempt  to  re- 
move him  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  president. 
(See  Rbcokstruction  ;  Term  akd  TBirxmB  or 
Officb;  Imfeachmbnts,  YI.)  When  the  impeach- 
ment failed,  in  May,  1868,  Stanton  resigned.  In 
December,  1869,  he  was  nominated  and  confirmed 
as  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  but  died  before 
entering  office.  A.  J. 

STATE,  Department  of.  This  is  the  oldest, 
and  ranks  by  long  established  usage  as  the  first,  of 
the  departments  of  the  United  States  government. 
Founded  by  act  of  July  27, 1789  (1  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  28),  the  department  is  presided  over  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
is  sometimes  (though  erroneously)  styled  prime 
minister.  The  functions  of  the  secretary  of  state 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  responsible  duties.  He 
is  the  organ  of  the  government  in  all  communi- 
cations of  whatever  nature  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. Such  communications,  although  in  form 
purporting  to  emanate  from  the  president  when- 
ever important  diplomatic  matters  are  concerned, 
are  always  prepared  at  the  department  of  state, 
and  signed  by  the  secretary,  although  they  must 
first  have  the  president's  approval.  The  secretary 
conducts  all  correspondence  with  the  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States  residing  abroad;  he 
has  exclusive  charge  of  negotiations  concerning 
foreign  affairs ;  he  only,  according  to  official  eti- 
quette, can  communicate  with  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  residing  in  the  United  Stales, 
upon  public  affairs.  He  is  the  official  organ  of 
correspondence  between  the  president  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  states  in  the  Union.  He  has 
charge  of  all  treaties  which  have  been  made,  and 
conducts  negotiations  as  to  new  treaties  or  modifi- 
cations of  old  ones.  All  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state 
department  as  they  come  enrolled  on  parchment 
from  congress,  after  being  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  secretary  publishes  the  United  States 
laws,  resolutions,  presidential  proclamations,  treat- 
ies, etc.,  properly  edited,  in  annual  volumes.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  custodian  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  affixes  the  seal  with  his 
countersign  to  commissions  or  appointments  to  of- 
fice in  the  higher  grades,  to  executive  proclama- 
tions, to  warrants  for  pardon,  extradition,  etc.  He 
records  and  issues  passports  to  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad.  He  makes  annual  report  to  congress 
(more  recently  made  monthly)  on  the  commercial 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, based  upon  information  gathered  by  our  min- 
isters and  consuls  abroad.  A  register  of  the  de- 
partment of  state  is  issued  annually,  with  full  lists 
of  consular  and  diplomatic  agents,  salaries,  fees  col- 
lected, regulations  concerning  precedence  of  diplo- 
matic agents,  etc.  The  department  also  publishes 
a  volume  of  consular  regulations.  In  frequently 
revised  editions.  —  The  secretary  of  state  is  aided 
by  a  flrst  assistant  secretary,  who  becomes  acting 
secretary  in  his  absence,  salary  $4,500  ;  a  second 
and  third  assistant  secretary,  salaries  $8,500  each, 
who  are  charged  with  correspondence  with  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers,  and  with  such  public 
business  and  correspondence  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  secretary.  The  business  of  the  de- 
partment is  distributed  among  seven  bureaus :  a 
diplomatic  bureau,  having  charge  of  correspond- 
ence with  American  ministers  residing  abroad  ;  a 
consular  bureau,  charged  with  the  correspondence 
with  the  consulates  of  the  United  States;  a  bureau 
of  indexes  and  archives,  having  charge  of  the 
mails,  the  registry  and  indexing  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  preservation  of  the  archives;  a  bu- 
reau of  accounts,  having  the  custody  and  disburse- 
ment of  appropriations,  care  of  funds  and  bonds, 
and  of  the  building  and  property  of  the  depart- 
ment; a  bureau  of  rolls  and  library,  having  cus- 
tody of  the  rolls,  treaties  and  laws,  with  their 
promulgation,  and  the  care  of  the  library  and  pub- 
lic documents,  as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary  ar- 
chives ;  a  bureau  of  statistics,  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  upon  commercial  rela- 
tions; and  a  law  bureau,  for  the  examination  of 
all  claims,  and  of  questions  of  law  submitted  by 
the  secretary  or  his  assistants.  —  This  widely  dis- 
tributed business  is  performed  by  a  force  of  sixty- 
two  officers  and  clerks,  besides  fourteen  messen- 
gers and  laborers,  drawing  annual  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $112,350  in  1884.  The  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  department  of  state 
amounted  to  the  very  moderate  sum  of  $25,050 
the  same  year.  The  department  is  located  in  the 
new  and  commodious  granite  building  forming  the 
south  wing  of  the  massive  edifice  known  as  the 
state,  war  and  navy  department  building,  erected 
in  1871-81.  The  department  of  state  has  had  as 
its  secretaries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  series  of  statesmen  distinguished  in  the 
political  annals  of  the  country.  The  following 
list  exhibits  the  names,  with  the  term  of  office  oc- 
cupied by  each : 

BXCBXTABISS  or  STATB. 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson -. Sept.   26, 1789 

i.  Edmund  Randolph Jan.      8,1794 

8.  Timothy  Pickering Dec.    10,  1795 

4.  John  JUrehall May    18,1800 

5.  Jame«Hadi8on March  B,  1801 

a.  Robert  Smith March  6,1809 

7.  James  Monroe ...April    2,1811 

8.  John  anincy  Adama March  6, 1817 

9.  HennrCIay March  7,1885 

10.  Martin  Van  Bnren March  6,1839 

11.  Edward  LiringBton May    M,  1831 

1«.  Lonls  McLane ., May    S9,183S 

18.  JohnForevth Jnne   27,1884 

14.  Daniel  Webster Match  6,1841 

IB.  Hngh  8.  Legar* May      9,1848 

1«.  AbS  P.  Upebur. July    M,  1848 


17.  John  C.  Calhoun Majrh  »,l»t* 

18.  James  Bnchanan Manh  t.  iMi- 

19.  John  M.Clayton March  7.  IS» 

Daniel  Webster :    July    «*,  1850 

SO.    Edward  Everett Sov.     8,185* 

«.    WUllam  L.  Marey March  7, 1*6» 

28.    Lewis  Caea Man*  6.1*6; 

28.    Jeremiah  S.  Black Dec    17,1811)' 

84.  William  H.  Seward Maich  6, 1«1 

85.  Ellhu  B.  WashtraiDe March  i,  18» 

26.  Hamilton  Pish March  11. 18B». 

27.  William  M.  Eratts MaichlilWT 

88.    James  G.  Blaine March  5,1881 

88.    Fredericlc  T.  Frelis^nyrKn Dec.    12,1881 

A.  R.  Sfoffobd. 

STATE  BIGHTS.    (See  State  Sotxbeigx- 
TT,  n.) 

STATE  SOTEBEIONTT  (is  U.  8.  Hbtort), 
the  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
Union  on.  which  was  based  the  right  of  secession. 
It  held  that  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sover- 
eignty were  vested  in  the  thirteen  states,  or  com- 
monwealths, which  originally  formed  the  Amei- 
ican  Union ;  that  the  peoples  of  these  common- 
wealths had  authorized  their  state  governments  tO' 
form  the  confederation  in  1777-81  and  the  consti- 
tution in  1787-9;  thaCthe  peoples  of  the  individ- 
ual commonwealths  thus  formed  a  volimtaiy 
imion,  retaining  to  themselves  the  whole  essence- 
of  sovereignty,  but  yielding  to  the  new  federal 
government  certain  of  the  insignia  of  govern- 
ment, previously  held  by  the  state  governments; 
that  the  people  of  any  state,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  federal  government  its  grant  of  powere,  ipn>- 
facto  dissolved  the  only  bond  which  united  them 
in  a  continuously  voluntary  union  with  the  other 
states;  and  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  "sover- 
eignty "  in  the  people  of  oB  the  states,  considered 
as  a  nation,  in  internal  affairs,  and  no  insignia  of 
sovereignty  in  foreign  affairs,  except  what  i» 
granted  to  the  federal  government  by  the  real  sov- 
ereignties, the  peoples  of  the  individual  commoo- 
wealths,  or  states.  The  above  is  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  pure  and  simple,  as  it  incluiles. 
the  right  of  secession.  There  is  a  much  more 
popular  and  far  milder  doctrine,  of  which  Msdi- 
son  was  the  strongest  supporter :  it  holds  that  the 
states  were  sovereign  until  the  ratification  of  the- 
constitution;  and  that  they  then  ceased  to  be  en- 
tirely sovereign,  a  government  partly  national  and 
partly  federal  taking  their  place.  A  variety  of 
the  first  theory  was  also  upheld,  particularly  in 
1861-6 :  it  held  that  the  states  were  still  truly  sov- 
ereign, but  that  their  international  responsibilitv 
and  comity  forbade  them  to  secede  even  from  a 
voluntary  union  on  trivial  grounds,  and  authorized 
the  other  states  to  war  upon  them  and  compel 
their  return.  —  In  considering  the  question  it  is  as 
well  to  begin  by  examining  the  word  sovereignty 
itself,  though  the  examination  must  be  brief.  Mr. 
John  Austin  defines  it  thus:  "If  a  determinale 
human  superior,  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
a  like  superior,  receive  habitual  obedience  from 
the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate  su- 
perior is  sovereign  in  that  society,  and  the  society 
(including  the  superior)  is  a  society  politkal  and 
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independent.    To  that  determinate  superior  the 
other  members  of  the  society  are  subject.    *    * 
The  mutual  relation  which  subsists  between  that 
superior  and  them  may  be  styled  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject,  or  the  relation  of  sover- 
eignty and  subjection."    This  carefully  guarded 
definition  evidently  implies  that  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  some  small  class,  and  it  will  settle  the 
question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy in  t^e  middle  ages,  or  of  the  princes  of 
Servia  in  modern  times.      But  its  fundamental 
idea  must  be  modified  in  the  United  States,  where 
every  governmental  agency  is  supposed  to  be  "in 
the  habit  of  obedience  "  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  in  written  constitutions.    The  question 
for  us  must  be,  whether  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  commonwealth,  or  the  people  of.  the  nation, 
has  been  habitually  superior  when  it  has  seen  fit 
to  declare  its  will.    This  will  show  us  whether 
the  ultimate  sovereignty,  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  action  in  domestic  and  foreign  ailairs,  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  decision  in  the  last  re- 
sort, is  in  the  people  of  a  state  or  in  the  national 
people.  —  No  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  can  be  suggested  against  which  argu- 
ments from  authority,  from  the  declarations  and 
opinions  of  leading  men,  legislative  bodies  and 
•conventions,  can  not  be  levied  in  array.    The  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  has  always  been  so 
strongly  individualistic,  their  conventions  and  leg- 
islatures have  been  so  much  inclined  to  put  confi- 
dence in  their  own  assertions  without  regard  to 
opposing  facts,  and  their  public  men  have  been  so 
influenced  in  feeling  and  language  by  their  en- 
vironment, that  it  is  not  diflScult  to  bring  argu- 
ments from  authority  in  support  of  every  variety 
■of  theory.    This  series  of  articles,  relying  on  the 
tacts  of  our  history,  and  practically  disregarding 
authority,  is  founded  in  a  belief  opposed  to  all  the 
theories  above  enumerated :  that  the  Union  is  not 
•"  voluntary,"  in  the  sense  implied  in  state  sover- 
eignty; that  it  has  always  been  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances,  common  interests,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  develop  a  national  will  and 
make  up  a  nation;  that  the  nation  has  existed,  by 
its  own  will  maintained  by  arms,  since  the  first 
shot  was  fired  at  Lexington;  that  it  has  since  con- 
tinually asserted  its  existence  with  a  steadily  grow- 
ing certainty  of  success;  but  that  the  expression 
and  assertion  of  its  existence  is  limited,  according 
to  its  own  will  and  the  political  instincts  of  the 
people,  by  the  controlling  necessity  for  preserving 
state  lines,  state  government  and  "state  rights," 
properly  so  called.    (See  Cokobess,  Continent- 
al; Declabation  of  Independence;  Nation.) 
This  article  will  therefore  be  confined  to  1,  the 
leading  arguments  for  state  Sovereignty,  as  ad- 
vanced by  its  supporters ;  2,  the  historical  argu- 
nients  against  it ;  and  3,  ' '  state  rights. "—  I.    The 
word  "  people  "  is  the  x  of  American  political  alge- 
l>ra.    All  parties  agree  in  the  assertion  that  sover- 
'dgnlyig  inherent  in  the  people,  not  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  so  far  the  unanimity  of  belief  is  al- 
•moet  startling,  considering  the  diversity  of  results 


to  which  it  has  led.  But  the  unanimity  disappears 
as  soon  as  we  undertake  to  define  "the  people." 
Is  it  the  people  of  all  the  states,  of  the  nation, 
that  is  sovereign?  Is  it  the  people  of  each  indi- 
vidual state  that  is  sovereign  ?  Jefferson  Davis  and 
bis  associates  in  1861  held  the  latter  view,  and  each, 
when  the  sovereign  people  of  his  state  declared  for 
secession,  obeyed  the  behest  of  the  only  "people  " 
known  to  him,  even  to  the  waging  of  war  on  the 
United  States.  The  dominant  party  of  the  north 
and  west  held  the  former  view,  and  justified  the 
people  of  the  nation,  through  its  constituted 
agents,  in  suppressing  rebellion  by  war.  The 
democratic  party  of  the  north  and  west  generally 
supported  the  war  measures  of  the  government, 
but  did  so  on  the  ground  of  the  third  doctrine 
above  mentioned,  that  the  government  was  the 
agent  of  the  non-seceding  states  in  offsetting  by 
war  the  unfriendly  act  of  secession.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  state  sovereignty  is  correct,  if  each  indi- 
vidual state  is  the  only  nation  which  its  citizens 
can  know,  the  southern  states  in  1860-61  undoubt- 
edly exercised  a  constitutional  and  inalienable 
right  in  seceding,  if  they  believed  that  the  welfare 
of  their  citizens  and  their  own  preservation  would 
be  imperiled  by  remaining  in  the  Union;  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  a  revolutionary 
transformation  of  a  voluntary  into  an  involuntary 
Union.  And  the  argument  of  southern  writers 
in  favor  of  state  sovereignty  is,  in  general,  as  fol- 
lows. —  1.  They  direct  attention  to  the  slow  and 
steady  growth  of  the  states  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  nucleus  of  each  being  widely  separated 
from  the  others,  and  none  of  them  ever  mingling 
with  its  neighbors  or  losing  its  own  identity;  to 
the  fact  that  each  had  its  distinct  government,  the 
king  being  the  common  executive;  and  they  con- 
clude, that,  when  the  connection  between  the  col- 
onies and  the  king  was  "severed  by  rebellious 
swords,  each  colony  became  a  living  soul,  and 
each  necessarily  possessed  sovereign  political  will 
over  its  own  territory  and  people."  In  support  of 
this  assertion  their  appeals  are  mainly  to  authority; 
and  if  this  form  of  argument  could  be  accepted 
as  conclusive,  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty 
would  be  very  strong.  The  word  "people,"  as 
used  at  the  time,  was  almost  invariably  applied 
to  the  people  of  a  state ;  and  the  people  of  all 
the  states  are  loosely  referred  to  as  "the  conti- 
nent," "the  generality,"  "America  in  general." 
When  independence  was  finally  declared,  the 
instrument  was  carefully  entitled  "The  unan- 
imous declaration  of  the  thirteen  united  (fie) 
States  of  America,"  showing  that  "thirteen  in- 
dependent wills  became  unanimous  on  the  great 
occasion  ";  and  in  declaring  the  independence  of 
"  the  States,"  these  bodies  are  always  referred  to 
in  the  plural :  "  that  as  Free  and  Independent 
States  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  con- 
clude Peace,  contract  Alliances,  Establish  Com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do."  The  idea 
may  be  indicated  by  the  full  title  of  Dr.  Ramsay's 
"History  of  the  Revolution  of  South  Carolina 
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from  a  British  Province  to  an  Independent  State." 
And  the  language  of  the  constitutions  adopted  by 
the  several  states  during  the  revolutionary  period 
is  even  stronger  in  the  same  direction.  "The 
people  of  this  state,  being  by  the  providence  of 
Ood  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  state ;  *  *  That 
this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  state."  (Con- 
necticut act  of  1776,  establishing  the  charter  as  a 
constitution,  preamble  and  article  1 . )  "  The  people 
of  this  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign 
and  independent  state."  (Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  still  in  force,  art.  4.)  "This  con- 
vention, theref(H«,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  doth 
ordain,  determine  and  declare  that  no  authority 
shall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  be  exercised  over 
the  people  or  members  of  this  state  but  such  as 
shall  be  derived  from  and  granted  by  them." 
(Now  York  constitution  of  1777,  art.  1.)  "  That 
the  style  of  this  country  (lie)  be  hereafter  the  state 
of  South  Carolina."  (South  Carolina  constitution 
of  1778,  art.  1.)  When  we  add  to  such  expres- 
sions as  these  the  emphatic  eaveatot  the  second  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  "  each  state  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,"  the 
whole  makes  up  a  formidable  mass  of  contempo- 
rary testimony  in  favor  of  the  "sovereignty"  of 
the  individual  states;  and  it  is  re-enforced  by  the 
unconscious  and  ingenuous  testimony  given  by  the 
almost  invariable  language  of  men  of  the  time  in 
official  and  unofficial  positions.  And,  Anally,  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  war,  the  high 
contracting  parties  joined  in  declaring,  not  that 
the  Unit«d  States  as  a  nation  was  independent, 
but  that  the  several  states,  naming  them  in  order, 
were  "free,  sovereign  and  independent  states."  — 
But,  after  all,  what  is  all  this  argument  from  au- 
thority worth  more  than  the  impotent  protests 
of  a  drowning  man  in  the  midst  of  a  resistless  cur- 
rent? His  declarations  that  he  will  not  drown 
can  hardly  save  him  without  the  added  exertion 
of  swimming.  If  "sovereignty"  could  be  main- 
tained by  resolutions  alone,  the  argument  from 
authority  would  be  of  weight;  but  neither  is  true. 
Reams  of  resolutions  would  be  of  little  avail  In 
maintaining  the  "sovereignty"  of  Ireland  or  Po- 
land, unless  the  resolvers  are  ready  to  back  their 
resolutions  by  physical  force;  and  no  such  read- 
iness was  ever  shown  by  the  individual  states. 
Massachusetts  came  nearest  to  it  in  the  sudden 
levy  of  troops  and  siege  of  Boston  which  followed 
the  fight  at  Lexington;  but  even  Massachusetts, 
while  fighting  the  enemy  with  one  hand,  was  with 
the  other  beckoning  to  the  nation  for  help,  and  her 
delegat«s,  as  soon  as  the  continental  congress  met 
in  the  following  month,  successfully  urged  the 
adoption  of  her  troops  as  a  "  continental  army." 
In  resolutions  the  states  were  prolific:  when  it 
came  to  war,  the  highest  and  most  dread  attribute 
of  "  sovereignty,"  all  instinctively  shrank  back, 


and  pitted  the  tme  nation  against  a  king,  sorer- 
eign  against  sovereign.  The  mass  of  evidence 
above  summarized  goes  just  far  enou^  to  prove 
that  the  individual  states  were  sovereignties  in 
potie;  and  had  any  one  of  them  ever  ventured  on 
the  next  essential  step,  and  maintained  its  sepa- 
rate sovereignty  by  physical  force,  no  sane  msn 
could  have  denied  that  it  was  at  last  a  sovereign- 
ty tn  MM.  But  this  last  step  has  always  been 
wanting,  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  all  is  want- 
ing. That  states,  thus  cowering  like  frightoied 
chickens  under  their  mother's  wing,  shonld  have 
gone  on  calmly  ignoring  in  words  thdr  mother's 
existence,  and  asserting  by  resolution  the  sover- 
eignty which  they  dared  not  maintain  by  force, 
only  shows  the  inability  of  even  the  wisest  men 
to  see  clearly  all  the  phases  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. That  able  men  should  still  argue  that  a 
sovereignty  tn  poa»  can  be  transformed  into  a 
sovereignty  tn  e$»e  by  such  a  cheap  and  easy 
weapon  as  a  resolution,  only  proves  that  prejudice 
is  still  frequently  of  stronger  weight  than  obvioos 
fact.  That  the  nation  should  have  quietly  toler- 
ated such  open  denials  of  its  very  existence,  only 
proves  the  national  indisposition  to  apply  unnec- 
essary force.  An  imperator  or  a  czar  must  sap- 
press  the  least  impeachment  of  his  sovereignty: 
the  American  republic  will  still  calmly  allow  even 
an  open  denial  of  its  existence — always  provided 
that  the  denial  is  confined  to  theory. —  Bnt  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  argument  from  authority 
itself  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  state  sov- 
ereignty as  the  summary  above  would  imply.  We 
may  pass  by  the  unofficial  exhibitions  of  national 
spirit  in  revolutionary  times,  and  still  have  a  re- 
serve force  of  authority  to  show  the  universal 
consciousness  that  the  controlling,  though  always 
self -controlled,  power  was  in  the  natiimal  people. 
Congress,  in  its  declaration  of  July  6,  1775,  says: 
"  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  example 
of  a  people  [not  of  thirteen  peoples]  attacked  by 
unprovoked  enemies."  The  same  body  formu- 
lates its  proclamation  of  Dec.  6,  1775,  thus: 
"We,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
these  United  Colonies  ";  and  thus  b^;ins  its  dec- 
laration of  July  4,  1776:  "When,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  >m»  peofie 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  amoDs: 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
HaUon  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them."  This  last  step,  this  assump- 
tion of  a  separate  and  equal  station  among  tiie  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  is  the  only  means  by  which  ' '  sov- 
ereignty" can  properly  be  asserted ;  and  it  never 
has  been  so  asserted  by  a  single  state.  The  real  na- 
tional revolutionary  nature  of  the  declaration,  and 
the  subordinate  part  played  by  the  states  in  it,  are 
well  stated  in  the  address  of  congress  to  the  peo- 
ple, Dec.  10, 1776:  "  It  is  well  known  to  you,  that, 
at  the  universal  desire  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
hearty  approbation  of  every  province,  the  con- 
gress declared  the  United  States  free  and  inde- 
pendent."   If  -we  are  to  trust  to  authority,  we 
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maj  cite  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Rnckney,  Jan.  18, 1788:  "The  separate  in- 
dependence and  individual  sovereignty  of  the 
several  states  were  never  thou^t  of  by  the  en- 
lightened band  of  patriots  who  framed  the  decla- 
lation  of  independence;  the  several  states  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it."  And 
no  man  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  at  that 
time  said  him  nay  when  he  denounced  the  claim, 
"  that  each  state  is  separately  and  individually  in- 
dependent, as  a  species  of  political  heresy."  — 
Again,  in  its  commission  to  its  ambassadors 
to  France,  Oct.  28,  1776,  congress  remarks :  "  A 
trade  npon  equal  terms,  between  the  subjects 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  the  people 
of  these  states  wiU  be  beneficial  to  both  nation*  "; 
and  the  ultimate  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778,  re- 
fera  regularly  to  "  the  tteo  partiei "  or  "  the  fteo 
natioiu."  The  treaties  with  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  in  1788-5,  use  the  same 
ptanges.  Nor  did  congress  hesitate  to  bring  the 
national  poteer  into  plain  view,  when  necessary. 
Dec.  4,  1775,  it  resolved  that  "  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  America,  if  any  colony 
ahoold  separately  petition  the  king  or  either  house 
of  parliament."  Dec.  29,  1776,  it  resolved  that 
"  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  be  permitted  to  export  produce  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  except  Qreat  Britain,"  etc. 
Finally,  May  15,  1776,  the  congress  recommended 
the  various  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  col- 
onies "  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular  and  America  in  general"; 
and  the  national  power  which  thus  brooded  over 
the  state  governments  themselves  is  indicated  in 
an  address  of  congress  to  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States,  May  8,  1778:  "  Your  intereste  will  be  fos- 
tered and  nourished  by  governments  that  derive 
their  power  from  yowr  grant."  Even  the  state 
constitutions  which  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  show  the  underlying  consciousness  of  the 
delegates  that  a  national  power  was  in  existence, 
though  it  was  more  prone  to  show  itself  by  acts 
than  by  words.  The  constitutions  of  Delaware, 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  all  refer 
expressly  to  the  previous  action  of  congress,  and 
particularly  to  its  resolution  of  May  15,  1776,  as 
the  justification  of  their  action;  and  the  four  state 
constitutions  (of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina)  which  do  not  expressly 
refer  to  it,  do  so  tacitly  by  their  long  delay  until 
congress  took  the  initiative.  The  preamble  of  the 
South  Carolina  constitution  of  1778  even  assigns, 
as  a  reason  for  a  new  constitution,  tliat ' '  the  United 
Colonies  of  America  have  since  been  constituted 
independent  states  •  •  •  by  the  declaration  of  the 
honorable  the  continental  congress,  dated  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1776."  But  the  first  constitution  of 
South  Carolina,  March  26,  1776,  strikes  the  dead- 
liest of  all  posdble  blows  at  the  theory  of  state 


sovereignty,  whose  essential  dogma  is  that  the 
United  States  exists  in  a  state  only  by  the  con- 
tinuing will  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  article 
twenty-eight  of  this  constitution  declares  that ' '  the 
resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  note  of  force 
in  this  colony,  shall  so  continue  until  altered  or  re- 
voked hytliem  [congress]."  The  resolutions  of  the 
national  congress  in  force  in  South  Carolina,  prior 
to  any  declaration  of  the  ' '  sovereign  "  will  of  South 
Carolina  1  Certainly  Calhoun  had  no  hand  in 
framing  this  constitution.  —  Having  stated  the 
arguments,  pro  and  contra,  this  article  can  only 
conclude  that  the  arguments  from  authority  are 
quite  evenly  balanced,  but  that  the  argument  from 
fact  is  overwhelmingly  against  "state  sovereign- 
ty." The  states  declared  themselves  sovereign 
over  and  over  again;  but  calling  themselves  sover- 
eign did  not  make  them  so.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
state  should  be  sovereign,  not  that  it  should  call 
itaelf  so,  while  still  sheltering  itself  under  a  real 
national  authority.  The  nation  was  made  by 
events  and  by  the  acts  of  the  national  people,  not 
by  empty  words  or  by  the  will  of  sovereign  states; 
but  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation  has  always 
been  that  there  should  be  states,  that  the  people 
should  act  politically  through  them,  and  that  their 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  respected.  —  2.  If 
the  argument  from  fact,  that  the  separate  states 
were  never  more  than  sovereigntieia  in  poue,  and 
that  they  never  ventured  to  become  sovereignties 
in  e**e,  is  sound,  it,  of  course,  disposes  of  state 
sovereignty  not  only  in  the  birth  of  the  nation  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  confederation,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  also.  If  a  sovereign- 
ty was  created  by  general  and  national  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  of  a  revolutionary  national  as- 
sembly, unlimited  by  any  organic  law;  and  if  that 
sovereignty  was  maintained  by  a  successful  na- 
tional war,  there  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary*  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  sovereignty  allowed  its  agents, 
the  state  governments,  to  shape  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  1787.  The  national  sovereignty  thus 
created  mtgM  have  disintegrated  and  died  ;  New 
York  or  Virginia  might  have  broken  away  and 
sustained  herself  as  a  sovereignty  in  etee  as  well  as 
in  pone;  but  there  was  in  fact  no  such  result. 
The  national  feeling  held  the  nation  together,  and 
forced  the  unwilling  state  governments  to  stand 
sponsors  to  a  new  national  assembly.  Such  a  body 
was  the  convention  of  1787.  It  could  not  have 
been  an  assemblage  of  ambassadors  from  sover- 
eign states,  for,  as  is  noted  hereafter,  no  state  con- 
stitution ever  purported  to  give  its  legislature 
power  to  send  such  ambassadors  or  make  such  a 
treaty,  and  no  governor  ever  ventured  to  assume 
such  a  power.  And  the  convention,  when  it  met, 
proved  its  national  character  by  disregarding  alto- 
gether the  articles  of  confederation,  which  were 
never  to  have  been  even  amended,  except  by 
unanimous  vote  of  aU  the  legislatures  ;  and  by 
giving  the  ratification  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment to  state  conventions,  not  even  allowing  the 
legislatures  a  voice  in  the  matter.  — Nevertheleis':', 
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state  sovereignty  adduces  a  great  mass  of  argu- 
ment from  authority  in  all  the  transactions  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
constitution  itself.  The  convention  itself  struck 
out  the  word  "national"  from  the  first  resolution 
proposed  to  it,  "  that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established."  Its  debates  are  marked  by  fre- 
quent use  of  expressions  relating  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states.  "That  the  states  are  at  present 
equally  sovereign  and  independent  has  been  as- 
serted from  every  quarter  of  this  house,"  said  one 
delegate.  The  expression  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution, 
and  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  states,  are 
usually  cited  as  decisive  proofs  against  state  sov- 
ereignty. Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the  nation 
were  making  the  constitution,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  many  of  the  delegates  were  aware  of 
the  fact :  most  of  them  probably  still  applied  the 
word  to  the  people  of  their  own  individual  state, 
and  felt,  as  the  "Federalist"  (No.  89)  expressed 
it,  that  "each  state  in  ratifying  the  constitution  is 
considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  independent  of  all 
others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  voluntary 
act."  The  omission  of  the  names  of  the  states 
seemed  decisive  to  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Motley,  but  unluckily  the  omission  cuts  the 
other  way.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  Aug.  6,  1787,  the 
preamble  reads,  "We,  the  people  of  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,"  etc.  [naming 
them  in  order],  and  the  names  were  left  out  in  the 
final  draft  from  the  apprehension  that  one  or  more 
of  the  states  named  might,  by  virtue  of  its  sup- 
posed "sovereignty,"  reject  the  constitution, drop 
out  of  the  Union,  and  compel  an  after  alteration 
of  the  preamble.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  seventh 
article  of  the  constitution,  as  finally  adopted ; 
"  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufilcient  for  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
stitution beiwten  the  ttates  so  ratting  the  tame." 
What,  then,  was  to  be  the  status  of  the  states  which 
should  refuse  to  ratify  ?  Were  they  still  in  the 
Union,  perhaps  as  territories  ?  Or  were  they  to 
secede  from  the  Union  ?  Or  had  the  other  states 
already  seceded,  and  left  them  to  keep  warm  the 
ashes  of  the  old  confederation,  if  they  could  ? 
Was  the  constitution  itself  a  successful  secession 
from  the  confederation?  or  did  it  only  provide  for 
necessary  secession  in  this  seventh  article  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  have  always  had  an  obvious 
fascination  for  the  advocates  of  state  sovereignty, 
while  their  opponents  have  usually  avoided  both 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  by  going  overland  and  ignor- 
ing them  altogether.  But,  in  any  candid  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  they  must  be  met  and  answered ; 
and,  in  order  to  answer  them,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  state  them  fairly  and  strongly.  —  Such 
que.stions,  with  their  tacit  implication  that  "sov- 
ereignty" is  a  mere  affair  of  words,  that  any 
body  of  men,  in  order  to  be  sovereign,  has  only 
to  call  itself,  or  be  called,  sovereign,  afford  silent 
but  weighty  testimony  to  the  peculiar  natural  nd- 
vantages  which  the  American  people  cujoy,  and 


have  always  enjoyed.  If  the  proximity  of  more 
powerful  neighbors  had  ever  compelled  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  sacrifice  one  or  more  states  or  parts 
of  states  as  the  price  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  fal- 
lacy of  state  sovereignty  would  have  been  exposed. 
But  this  has  never  been  necessary,  except  in  the 
partial  example  of  Maine  in  1842  (see  Maike);  and 
annexation,  which  is  the  complement  of  such  ter- 
ritorial sacrifice,  is  always  ignored  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine.  Free  from  dangerous  neigh- 
bors, the  American  people  did  not,  until  1881, 
learn  the  truth  which  bitter  experience  had  made 
familiar  to  less  favored  quarters  of  the  globe,  that 
sovereignty  is  always  potentially  an  afbir  of 
"  blood  and  iron  ";  and  that  it  needs  not  only  men 
who  know,  or  think  they  know,  their  ri^ts,  but 
men  who,  "knowing,  dare  maintain."  Sover- 
eignty is  indivisible,  as  any  controlling  will  is 
indivisible.  As  between  the  nation  and  the  states, 
the  only  question  must  be.  Which  was  the  sover- 
eignty ?  And  it  can  only  be  answered  by  asking. 
Which  dared  to  go  alone,  to  carve  out  its  own 
path,  and  achieve  its  own  destiny  T  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  Two  states,  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  consti- 
tution went  into  force  without  them.  There  could 
have  been  no  more  excellent  opportunity  than  this 
to  convert  a  sovereignty  in  pone  into  a  sovereignty 
in  et»e;  but  this  first  and  last  test  for  soveragnty 
compelled  each  of  these  states  to  answer,  "It  is 
not  in  me."  Within  two  years  both  were  con- 
fessedly in  their  natural  places  as  port  of  the 
nation,  both  had  ratified  the  constitution,  nomi- 
nally as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  but  actu- 
ally, like  other  states,  under  stress  of  drram- 
stances.  We  can  not  know  how  far  Rhode  Island 
was  influenced  by  unofficial  propositions  to  carve 
up  her  territory  between  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, or  how  far  North  Carolina  was  influ- 
enced by  official  propositions  in  congress  to  sup- 
press or  restrain  her  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
boring states.  (See  Sbcession.)  We  can  only 
see  the  patent  fact  that  these  two  states  had  and 
shrank  from  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  be- 
come sovereign  in  very  truth.  —  But  the  constitu- 
tional phrase,  "  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the 
same, "  brings  up  the  further  question.  Where  were 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  between  March 
4,  1789,  and  their  respective  ratifications  in  li8> 
-90?  Were  they  in  or  out  of  the  Union?  Unless 
the  nation  existed,  and  these  states  were  still  a  part 
of  it,  we  are  completely  at  sea.  The  nation  which 
had  by  successful  war  extorted  from  Great  Britain 
a  recognition  of  its  boundaries,  would  not  have 
been  slow  upon  occasion  to  compel  Rhode  Island 
and  North  (Carolina,  and  Vermont  as  well,  to  re- 
spect those  boundaries,  and  to  recognize  them- 
selves as  included  within  them.  But  no  such  oc- 
casion arose,  and  no  argument  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  a  forbearanee  of  the  nation  to  «iforce  its 
sovereign  will.  Failure  to  overcome  an  open  de- 
fiance would  have  been  a  different  matter;  but  a 
father's  authority  is  not  to  be  fairly  impeached 
from  his  forbearance  in  allowing  a  recalcitrant  son 
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-an  hour  for  consideration.  In  point  of  fact, 
Bbode  Island  and  North  Carolina  finally  ratified 
the  very  constitution  which  they  had  at  first  reject- 
■ed,  without  a  single  amendment  to  commend  the 
chalice  to  their  lips.  There  was  no  escape  for 
them:  they  had  to  ratify;  but  the  forbeai&nce  of 
the  nation  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
"  voluntarily."  Tliat  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment should  have  been  defeated  by  the  will  of 
two  states,  or  that  these  two  should  remove  them- 
selves without  successful  war,  from  the  bounda- 
ries fixed  in  1788,  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible; but  the  nation  had  been  guilty  of  an 

■  oversight  in  allowing  state  legislatures  to  form 
the  articles  of  confederation,  with  their  absurd 
provision  for  a  unanimous  ratification  of  amend- 
ments, and  the  nation  scrupulously  atoned  for  its 
oversi^t  by  forbearing  to  press  even  the  weakest 

■  of  its  states.  There  is  of  course  a  still  stronger 
argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  constitu-'- 
tion,  but  that  will  best  be  considered  under  the 

.  second  head  of  this  article.  —  It  would  be  imf  air 
to  deny  that  the  various  conventions  which  rati- 
fied the  constitution  in  1787-90  considered  them- 
selves as  acting  for  "  sovereign  states."  The  de- 
bates of  the  Virginia  convention  show  that  the 
word  "people"  meant  the  people  of  the  several 
and  individual  states,  and  not  of  the  nation,  in 
this  declaration,  which  was  a  part  of  the  ratifica- 
tion: "  That  the  powers  granted  under  this  con- 
stitution, being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them,  when- 
soever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  in- 
Jury  or  oppression ";  and  these  words,  in  their 
literal  meaning,  have  the  essence  of  the  doctrines 
both  of  state  sovereignty  and  secession.  But 
these  words,  again,  are  mere  "  authority,"  void  as 
-  against  facts.  Whose  was  the  uncontrollable  will, 
the  sovereignty,  that  extorted  ratification  from  an 
unwilling  majority  in  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and,  later,  in 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina?  Was, it  the 
will  of  any  state?  or  was  it  the  will  of  the  nation, 
acting,  according  to  its  own  preference,  through 
state  organizations?  The  question  answers  itself, 
provided  the  questioner  will  confine  himself  to 
the  facts  of  our  history,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
conflicting  arguments  from  authority,  the  opin- 
ions, sometimes  correct  and  sometimes  incorrect, 
•of  the  actors  in  the  history.  But  the  question  is 
often  triumphantly  alsked.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  a  part  of  the  states  had  refused  finally  to 
ratify  7  Either  the  recusants  would  have  left  the 
•constitutional  number  of  ratifying  states  (9),  or 
leas  than  that  number.  In  the  latter  case  the  con- 
-dition  placed  upon  ratification  by  the  national 
will  would  not  have  been  fulfilled;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  constitution  would  have  failed. 
In  the  former  case,  the  pressure  upon  the  recusant 
states  would  have  been  gradually  increased  until 
the  alternative  of  ratification  or  force  would  have 
been  distinctly  presented.  In  either  event,  that 
■of  general  confusion  or  that  of  the  forcible  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  will,  the  sword,  the  ultima 


ratio  of  sovereignty,  would  have  made  its  appear, 
ance;  and,  whatever  the  result  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been,  "state  sovereignty"  would 
certainly  have  received  before  1800  the  quietus 
which  it  finally  received  in  1865.  One  sover- 
eignty, or  two,  or  three,  ndght  have  emerged 
from  the  chaos,  but  state  sovereignty,  and  even 
state  rights,  would  hardly  have  survived.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  ratification  debates  of 
1787-9  show  the  usual  contradiction  between 
authority  and  fact,  between  the  constant  asser- 
tion of  state  sovereignty  and  the  ever-present  fear 
that  force  might  dispel  the  illusions  of  the  as- 
sertion. A  contemporary  tradition  is,  that  Wash- 
ington, while  signing  the  constitution,  thus  struck 
the  key-note  of  this  feeling:  "Should  the  states 
reject  this  excellent  constitution,  the  probability 
is  that  an  opportunity  will  never  again  ofter  to 
cancel  [substitute]  another  in  peace:  the  next 
will  be  drawn  in  blood."  "I  fear  a  civil  war," 
said  Gerry.  "Apprehending  the  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral confusion  and  an  ultimate  decision  by  the 
sword,  I  shall  give  the  plan  my  support,"  said 
Charles  Pinckney.  "  Is  it  possible  to  deliberate 
between  anarchy  and  convulsion  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  expected  from  the 
plan  on  theother?  "  asked  Hamilton.  "  Suppose," 
said  Thompson,  in  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
"nine  states  adopt  this  constitution:  who  shall 
touch  the  otl^er  four?  Some  cry  out.  Force  them.  I 
say.  Draw  them. "  In  the  Virginia  convention  Pat- 
rick Henry  unconsciously  drew  a  pregnant  parallel 
between  the  forbearance  of  the  nation  in  forming 
the  confederation  and  in  forming  the  constitution: 
"During  the  war  America  was  magnanimous. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  little  state  of  Mary- 
land? '  I  will  have  time  to  consider.  I  will  hold 
out  three  years.  Let  what  may  come,  I  will  have 
time  to  reflect.'  Magnanimity  appeared  every- 
where. What  was  the  upshot  ?  America  tri- 
umphed." (See  Tebritories.)  Where  was  the 
sovereignty,  then,  the  uncontrollable,  though  self  • 
controlled  and  "magnanimous,"  power  in  the 
cases  of  Maryland  imder  the  confederation,  and 
of  Rliode  Island  and  North  Carolina  under  the 
constitution?  Finally,  Dec.  14, 1787,  in  a  public 
letter,  Washington  used  the  following  language, 
which  sums  up  the  case  against  state  ' '  sovereign- 
ty "in  framing  the  constitution:  "Should  one 
state,  however  important  it  may  conceive  itself  to 
be,  or  a  minority  of  the  states,  suppose  that  they 
can  dictate  a  constitution  to  the  majority,  unless 
they  have  the  power  of  administering  the  rMima 
ratio,  they  will  find  themselves  deceived."  —  As  a 
summary,  we  may  say  that  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  by  the  conventions  of  six  of  the 
states.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
was  not  at  all  voluntary;  that  it  was  extorted  by 
the  evident  preponderance  of  the  national  will, 
including  minorities  in  their  own  states,  as  well  as 
majorities  in  other  states,  and  by  a  fear  of  array- 
ing a  pstiudo  sovereignty  against  a  real  sovereignty; 
that  the  whole  process  was  a  national  act;  and  that 
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the  strongest  arg^oments  from  authority  can  not 
avail  against  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  expression  of  opinion  which  should 
be  cited  here,  not  as  an  argument  from  authority, 
but  as  giving  exactly  and  tersely  the  writer's  bie- 
lief.  It  is  that  of  James  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  of  Dec.  4, 1787.  "My  position 
is,  that  in  this  country  the  supreme,  absolute  and 
imcontrollable  power  resides  in  Uie  people  at 
large;  that  they  have  vested  certain  proportions 
of  this  power  in  the  state  governments;  but  that 
the  fee-simple  continues,  resides  and  remains  with 
the  body  of  the  people."  He  who  asserts  the  con- 
trary, who  holds  that  the  will  of  a  state  is,  or  has 
ever  been,  uncontrollable,  must  prove  it  by  ad- 
ducing facts,  not  opinions,  whether  contemporary 
or  subsequent  to  the  revolution.  —  8.  After  1789 
state  sovereignty  entered  upon  the  seventy-five 
years  struggle  with  the  national  idea  whicli  ended 
in  1866.  (See  Kkntucky  Resolutiohb;  Conven- 
tion, Hartford;  JtmiciARY;  Allbgiancb;  Ndl- 
UFicATioN;  Secession;  Reconstruction;  Na- 
tion.) Throughout  this  struggle  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  in  turn  declared  its  own  "  sov- 
ereignty," and  denounced  as  almost  treasonable 
similar  declarations  in  other  citses  by  other  states. 
Where  these  declarations  stopped,  and  were  in- 
tended to  stop,  at  naked  assertion,  they  come 
properly  under  our  third  head  of  "state  rights." 
In  this  form  they  have  always  been  common,  and 
probably  will  again  be  common,  though  they  have 
much  decreased  in  frequency  since  1865.  So  late 
as  March  19,  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  a  supreme 
court  decision  against  the  Wisconsin  "personal, 
liberty  law "  (see  that  title),  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  last  of  which 
spoke  the  following  strong  language:  "that  the 
several  states  which  formed  that  instrument  [the 
constitution],  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  Judge  of  its  in- 
fractions ;  and  that  a  poHtine  defiance  by  those 
sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under 
color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
References  to  sovereign  states  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  have  since  been  by  no  means  unusuEil 
in  legislative  resolutions  and  judicial  decisions. 
A  good  example  is  in  the  message  of  Oov.  Rob- 
inson, of  New  York,  June  14,  1878,  vetoing  a  bill 
to  enable  creditors  of  other  states  to  sue  through 
New  York  state  officers :  "It  requires  the  state  to 
lay  down  its  dignity,  its  honor  and  its  integrity  as 
a  sovereign  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  become  a 
collecting  agent  for  speculators  in  state  bonds." 
In  none  of  them  has  there  been  any  apparent 
notion  of  a  possible  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
sovereignty  by  force  in  case  of  opposition  to  it. 
We  are  interested  only  in  the  cases  where  this 
final  test  of  sovereignty  has  been  brought  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  fairly  doubtful  whether  the  New  Eng- 
land opposition  to  the  embargo  and  the  war  of 
1812  falls  in  the  former  or  in  the  latter  class.  The 
probability  is  that  it  retdly  meant  state  sovereignty 
to  a  few  of  the  leaders,  but  only  state  rights  to 
the  mass  of   the  leaders  and  followers.      The 


action  of  Pennsylvania- in  the  Olmstead  case,  iv 
1809,  and  of  Geoigis  in  the  Cherokee  case,  in 
1880-82  (see  that  title),  inclined  toward  the  forci- 
ble maintenance  of  the  state's  will.  In  the  fonner 
case  the  national  authority  was  enforced,  and  in 
the  latter  it  was  yielded.  South  Carolina's  nnllifici- 
tion  of  the  tariff  act  in  1882  fulfilled  every  requi- 
site of  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  by  employ- 
ing a  formal  state  convention  to  declare  the  un- 
controllable will  of  the  state.  This  was  thetcfoie 
the  flrat  fair  and  open  attempt  in  our  history  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  conseqaences. 
and  it  was  a  failure.  The  inability  of  the  state 
to  maintain  its  ground  was  so  evident  that  an 
unofficial  assemblage  suspended  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  state  to  a  point  beyond  the  designated  time 
From  this  time  state  sovereignty  became  inextii- 
cably  blended  with  slavery,  until  the  growing  on- 
ion of  both  ended  in  secession  in  1860-61.  (See 
Slavery,  Sbcbsbiok.)  It  is  very  true,  as  most 
southern  writers  assert,  that  the  fundamental  ianie 
on  which  the  seceding  states  waged  war  in  1861-5 
was  the  maintenance  of  "the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment," that  is,  of  state  sovereignty ;  and  that, 
in  comparison  with  this,  slavery  was  of  little  im- 
portance. It  Is  true,  that,  when  a  state  had  once 
pronounced  ite  will  to  secede,  both  the  amppoiten 
and  the  opposers  of  secession  felt  bound  to  maintain 
the  will  of  the  state,  even  to  the  extent  of  war 
against  the  United  States.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  no  such  issue  would  ever  have  been  presented 
but  for  slavery  and  its  progressive  influence  in 
arraying  the  will  of  the  state  against  the  will  of 
the  nation.  When  the  issue  was  at  last  presented, 
it  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  There  was  no 
room  for  forbearance,  or,  as  Patrick  Henty  termed 
it,  "magnanimity";  sovereignty  was  brought  to 
the  touchstone,  and  state  sovereignty  was  found 
wanting.  —  In  the  subsequent  process  of  recon- 
struction (see  that  title),  there  was  very  much  that 
was  at  variance  not  only  with  state  sovereignly, 
but  with  state  righto  as  well.  The  power  over 
the  miHtia,  the  elective  franchise,  the  state  courts, 
and  the  police  regulation  of  cities  and  towns, 
which  the  universal  national  will  decrees  to  be  in 
the  states,  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  the  latdy 
seceding  states.  If  this  was  intended  in  any  war 
as  a  certificate  of  burial  for  the  defunct  theory  of 
state  sovereignty,  it  served  the  further  purpose 
of  bringing  into  plainer  view  the  healUtydoctrinr 
of  state  rights  ;  for  the  punishment  was  so  aUior- 
rent  to  the  national  instincte  Oiat  it  was  very 
rapidly  abandoned.  Out  of  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past  has  come  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
nation,  equally  opposed  to  state  sovereignty  and 
to  centralization,  that  it  shall  be  an  indissoluble 
Union  of  indestructible  states.  —  II.  Under  the 
first  head  the  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the 
baselessness  of  state  sovereignty  from  the  single 
historical  fact  that  the  will  of  the  nation  has 
always  been  the  controlling  power,  though  it  has 
always  been  forbearing  in  non-essenUals.  It  is 
necessary  further  to  adduce  some  oUier  more  iso- 
lated facta,  all  showing  that  the  states  were  nerer 
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flovereigns.  —  1.  It  is  essential  that  a  Bovereignty 
should  have  complete  power  of  independent  ac- 
tion in  external  affairs  as  well  as  in  internal  affairs. 
Foreign  nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  a  state, 
look,  not  to  assertions  of  sovereignty,  but  to  the 
fact,  and  regulate  their  recognition  and  diplomat- 
ic relations  accordingly.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  "  sovereignty"  that  never  declared  or  waged 
a  'war,  never  concluded  a  peace,  never  sent  or 
received  an  ambassador,  never  flew  a  recognized 
flag,  and  never  formed  a  treaty  or  an  alliance  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  history  of  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
the  states.  The  few  exceptions,  the  New  England 
union  (see  that  title),  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties 
of  Kew  England  and  the  south,  the  pine  tree 
flag  and  coinage,  were  tub  roia  appropriations  of 
the  insignia  of  sovereignty,  unrecognized  by  any 
othen  than  the  appropriators,  and  most  of  them 
occurred  in  colonial  times,  when  sovereignty, 
other  than  the  king's,  was  unthought  of.  Even 
when  the  colonies  became  states,  the  usual  Amer- 
ican political  sense  showed  itself  through  all  the 
declarations  of  stale  sovereignty  :  none  of  their 
state  constitutions  purported  to  give  the  state  gov- 
emmenta  any  of  the  powers  above  enumerated, 
nor  was  this  withholding  of  power  the  conse- 
quence of  any  agreement  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, for  all  the  state  constitutions  were 
framed  before,  most  of  them  five  years  before, 
the  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  the  instinctive  *national 
sense  that  these  belonged  to  the  real  sovereignty, 
the  nation.  There  is  a  single  remarkable  excep- 
tion, the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina constitution  of  1776:  "That  the  president 
[governor]  and  commander-in-chief  shall  have  no 
power  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  enter  into  any 
final  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  the  general 
assembly  and  legislative  council."  But  even  this 
(unaltered  until  1790)  must  be  taken  as  only  an 
argument  from  authority,  since  the  implied  treaty 
power  of  the  state  was  never  maintained  in  fact. 
—  3.  The  states  have  nowhere  shown  their  lack 
of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  more  couspicu- 
otisly  than  In  their  self-confessed  inability  to  stand 
alone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  between 
the  nation  and  the  king,  in  1775,  the  boldest  of  the 
states,  Uassacbusetts,  was  the  loudest  in  calling 
upon  the  continental  congress  for  help  to  maintain 
her  integrity.  The  first  state  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, New  Hampshire,  did  so  only  after  seeking 
the  patronage  of  congress,  and  all  the  other  states, 
except  South  Carolina,  waited,  before  taking  the 
same  step,  for  the  general  recommendation  of 
congress.  May  15, 1776,  referred  to  above.  In  the 
articles  of  confederation  each  state  legislature  un- 
dertook to  covenant  with  all  the  others  for  pro- 
tection. This  was  found  to  be  too  weak  a  safe- 
guard, and  the  nakedness  of  state  sovereignty  was 
fully  exposed  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution: 
"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  thety  against  invasion 
and  *  *  *  against  domestic  violence."    Even  in 


1861  the  seceding  states,  which  so  loudly  declared 
their  sovereignty,  were  at  the  same  time  contra- 
dicting the  assertion  by  their  instinctive  efforts  to 
form  a  new  nation  for  the  protection  of  state  sov- 
ereignty. A  sovereignty  incapable  of  self-main- 
tenance, and  always  under  the  protection  of  a  high- 
er power,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  —  8.  A  still 
stronger  objection  is  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments, whether  they  be  called  federal  or  national, 
which  have  been  formed  in,  for  and  by  the  Union. 
The  first,  or  revolutionary,  government  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  was  absolutely  opposed  to  state 
sovereignty.  The  armies  which  were  mustered, 
the  navies  which  were  created,  the  war  which  was- 
waged,  the  flag  which  was  displayed,  the  treaties 
which  were  made,  and  the  debt  which  was  con- 
tracted, were  all  exclusively  national,  and  depend* 
ed  for  their  credit  on  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Congress  even  showed  its  national  nature- 
by  declaring  independence  without  the  assent  of 
New  York,  and  by  practically  making  Washington 
dictator  in  1777.  Even  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, though  they  declared  the  sovereignty  of  each 
state,  contradicted  the  assertion  by  leaving  the  in- 
signia of  sovereignty  to  the  national  government. 
When  we  come  to  the  constitution,  the  objection 
becomes  absolutely  insuperable.  The  prohibitions, 
upon  the  states  in  section  10  of  article  I.  are  all 
prohibitions  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers; 
the  states,  then,  were  not  in  fact  regarded  as  sov- 
ereignties, either  by  themselves  or  by  others.  The 
same  argument  can  not  be  applied  to  the  preced- 
ing section,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  by  the  United  States;  for  these  are  all  mat- 
ters of  routine,  not  sovereign  powers.  Under  the 
constitution  the  states  were  not  to  have  even  the 
appearance  of  sovereignties:  the  powers  to  declare 
war,  to  make  peace,  to  conclude  treaties,  to  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  to  punish  treason,  were 
now  placed  where  they  belonged,  in  the  national 
government.  If  states  formed  the  constitution, 
they  stultified  their  own  assertions  of  sovereignty. 
The  conclusion  must  be,  not  that  states,  state  gov- 
ernments or  the  federal  government  is  sovereign, 
possessed  of  uncontrollable  power,  but  that  the 
people  of  the  nation,  divided  by  its  own  will  into 
states,  is  sovereign. — The  idea  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states  was  only  suspended  by  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  ready  to  be  revived 
at  any  moment  by  the  will  of  the  state,  though  it 
was  the  general  southern  doctrine  after  about  1808 
(see  Secebbion),  is  altogether  too  fine  spun  for 
practical  use  or  recognition.  The  idea  of  a  coma- 
tose sovereignty,  of  a  sovereignty  which  sleeps 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  but  wakes  at  the  exercise  of 
its  own  suspended  will,  of  an  uncontrollable  will 
which  still  exists  though  it  has  resigned  its  es- 
sence to  another,  of  an  abdicated  sovereign  peace- 
ably reviving  its  own  sovereignty,  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  political  dogma;  and  its  evident  fal- 
lacy is  enough  to  disprove  the  notion  that  the 
states  were  ever  sovereign.  —  Above  all,  the  pro- 
vision for  amendment  by  three-fourths,  not  by  all, 
of  the  states,  is  a  flat  negative  to  state  sovereignty. 
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There  is,  'with'(he-o'bsolet««zception  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  until  1808,  and  with  the  al- 
ways controlling  retention  «f  state  lines,  no  limit 
upon  the  power -of  amendment.  Can  we  imag- 
ine real  sovereignties  'not  "only  "  suspending  "  the 
exercise  of  their  own  "wills  ■on  points  certain,  but 
agreeing  to  accept  as  their  own  the  imlimited  and 
indefinite  future  will  'of  <three-fourth8  of  their  as- 
isociates?  And  yet  the  only  alternative  for  state 
.sovereignty  is  to  imagine  the  states  as  making  the 
.agreement  without  the  intention  of  keeping  it. 
'This  one  provision  for  amendment  is  sufScient  to 
•outweigh  all  the  arguments  from  authority  that 
•could  be  adduced.  —  4.  It  is  usually  assumed 
'that  state  sovereignty  is  essential  to  a  federal  gov- 
•emment,  and  is  only  denied  because  of  the  desire 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  national  or  centralized 
government  <In  fact,  the  government  is  both  na- 
tional and  federal :  not,  as  the  ' '  Federalist "  asserts, 
"partly  national  and  partly  federal,  by  the  will  of 
the  states;  but  together  national  and  federal,  by 
the  will  of  the  whole  people.  Powerful  enough  to 
Jiave  established  the  most  centralized  government. 
If  it  had  been  foolish  enough  to  desire  it,  the  na- 
tional will  has  always,  of  its  own  motion,  limited 
Itself  to  such  a  government  as  the  states  should 
«gree  upon,  a  federal  government.  When  the 
-nation's  first  instruments,  the  state  legislatures, 
proved  unfit,  the  nation  was  strong  enough  to 
wipe  out  their  work  and  substitute  a  better;  but  it 
still  pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  states  intact, 
and  to  make  no  change  in  the  constitution  on 
which  three-fourths  of  the  states  could  not  agree. 
'This  universal  American  predilection  to  a  federal 
(form  of  government  has  made  it  possible  to  argue 
'in  favor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  original  thirteen 
•states,  but  the  case  is  altogether  different  when  we 
-come  to  the  states  which  have  been  subsequently 
admitted  under  the  constitution.  Bo  difficult  is  it 
to  ascribe  their  existence  to  their  own  uncontrol- 
lable will,  or  to  anything  else  than  the  uncontrol- 
lable will  of  the  nation,  that  the  advocates  of  state 
-sovereignty  here  find  (and  evade)  their  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  Take  the  state  of  Missouri  as  an  ex- 
ample. Its  territory  was  sold  by  France  to  a  sov- 
■ereignty,  the  United  States,  not  to  any  or  all  of 
the  states.  It  was  bought  by  the  nation  as  a  sov- 
■ereignty ,  not  by  any  permission  given  by  the  states 
in  a  written  constitution.  Its  original  acquisition, 
its  erection  into  a  territory,  its  government  as  a 
territory,  were  alike  the  results  of  the  national 
will.  And  when  its  population  had  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  hope  of  stability,  the  national  au- 
thority regulated  the  formation  of  a  state  govern- 
ment, established  its  boundaries,  and  finally,  in  its 
own  time  and  on  its  own  terms,  admitted  the  new 
«tate  to  the  Union.  Will  any  man  be  bold  enough 
to  specify  where  and  when  the  sovereignty,  the 
uncontrollable  will,  of  Missouri  came  into  this  long 
process  as  a  factor?  To  whom,  then,  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  owe  what  would  still  often  be 
-called  their  "sovereignty,"  the  absolute  power 
vover  their  own  affairs,  which  they  have  enjoyed 
;aince  1820,  but  did  not  enjoy  before  1820?    Evi- 


dently, to  the  national  will.  There  is  not  a  state, 
old  or  new,  in  this  Union,  whose  will  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  establishment  of  its  own  bonnda- 
ries.  The  boundaries  of  the  orig^inal  tiiirteen 
states  and  of  Vermont  were  fixed  by  the  royal 
power  and  its  agents;  the  bonndariesof  new  states, 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  states,  have  been  fixed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  new  national  sovereignty;  and  neither  of 
these  classes  of  pseudo  sovereignties  has  ever  had 
the  power  to  add  one  cubit  to  its  area  of  its  own 
uncontrollable  will.  Indeed,  one  of  them  (Iowa) 
was  refused  admission  untU  she  would  accept  the 
boundaries  which  the  national  will  bad  fixed  for 
her.  The  only  fair  arguments  to  the  contrary  arc 
Rhode  Island  and  Texas.  (See  those  titles.)  But 
these  were  only  apparent.  The  long  resistance  of 
the  former  to  the  encroachments  of  her  neighbors 
was  passive,  not  active;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter,  which  her  own  power  had  been  unable  to 
establish  as  she  claimed,  were  finally  fixed  by  the 
United  States.  Texas,  indeed,  is  a  good  deal  of 
an  anomaly  in  her  entrance  to  our  system.  An 
undoubted  sovereignty  previously,  she  was  rather 
united  to  the  Union  than  admitted  to  it  Some  of 
the  Whigs,  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission, 
even  claimed  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  the  United  States  had  annexed  Texas, 
or  Texas  had  annexed  the  United  States;  that  tbe 
junction  of  the  two  republics  had  properly  abol- 
ished tbe  constitutions  of  Ix>th,  and  vacated  tbe 
offices  of  their  respective  presidents;  and  that  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  president  were  neces- 
sary for  the  new  nation.  But  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  one  of  the  two  parties  was  takoi  as 
a  sufficient  offset  for  all  legal  informalities,  and 
the  "annexation"  was  consummated.  Barring 
this  anomalous  case,  the  origin  of  state  sovereignty 
in  new  states  is  a  field  of  inquiry  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  can  not 
be  induced  to  enter.  The  ablest  and  latest  of  them, 
in  his  "  Republic  of  Republics,"  cited  below,  has 
a  chapter  of  eight  pages  on  "  Sovereignty  in  the 
new  states, "  in  which  the  whole  question  is  evaded 
carefully  and  successfully.  Its  only  attempt  at 
argimicnt  is  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  chap- 
ter: "Can  you  think,  dear  reader,  of  any  political 
difference  between  Ohio  and  Connecticut  Vhgin- 
ia  and  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  Oeorgia 
and  California,  as  to  ttatut,  capacity  or  rights? " 
And  the  answer  must  be:  There  is  no  difference; 
each  and  all  owe  their  ttatut,  capacity  and  rights 
to  the  power  which  won  them,  by  force  or  p<u^ 
chase,  from  Oreat  Britain,  France,  Spain  or  Mex- 
ico, and  which  has  since  maintained  them,  the 
nation.  —  In  fact  state  sovereignty  is  the  deadli- 
est of  all  enemies  to  a  federal  government  In  a 
government  without  the  federal  principle,  the  en- 
trance of  the  error  is  impossible,  or  exb«mely  dif- 
ficult. As  soon  as  the  federal  principle  enters,  its 
parasite  enters  with  it,  and  usually  succeeds  in 
destroying  it  A  permanent  federal  Union,  based 
upon  the  unconkoUablc  will  of  the  states  which 
composed  it,  would  be  as  impossible  as  pennanoit 
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connection  between  man  and  woman  without  law- 
ful marriage.    The  sovereign  power  of  the  nation, 
by  the  certainty  which  it  gives  to  the  bond,  places 
in  the  category  of  the  impossible  countless  gri^- 
ances  which,  without  a  national  power,  would 
soon  be  magnified  by  state  jealousy  and  state  dem- 
agogues into  good  reason  for  dissolution  of  the 
bond.    He,  then,  who  denies  state  sovereignty,  but 
upholds  state  rights,  does  so  not  in  defense  of  the 
national  power,  which  is  perfectly  able  to  defend 
itself,  but  in  defense  of  the  most  beautiful  and  yet 
delicate  of  all  schemes  of  government,  the  federal 
system.  —  III.  Statk  Rights.    From  1800  until 
1865  the  phrase  "  state  rights  "  looked  directly  or 
indirectly  to  but  one  of  the  supposed  rights  of  a 
state,  the  right  of  secession.    The  political  revo- 
lution of  1800  was  caused  very  largely  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  federal- 
ist idea  that  the  federal  government  was  sovereign, 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  assertion  that  th'e 
nation  Is  sovereign.    The  new  party  that  then  as- 
sumed control  of  the  federal  government  did  so 
on  the  theory  that  the  federal  government  was  the 
servant  of  the  states,  and  that  the  Union  was 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  states.     This 
theory  was  summed  up  in  the  name  "state  rights 
democrat."    In  the  north  and  west  the  theory  had 
disappeared  in  reality  long  before  1860,  and  men 
in  those  sections  who  called  themselves  "  state 
rights  democrats"  were  hard  pressed  to  reconcile 
their  part^  name  and  their  support  of  the  war 
against  the' rebellion.    In  the  south  the  name  and 
theory  were  kept  in  complete  sympathy  by  the 
multifarious  influences  of  slavery  until  state  sov- 
ereignty and  slavery  went  down  in  a  common 
overthrow  in  1865.   "  State  rights  "  may  now  take 
its  proper  signification,  that  which  belonged  to  it 
in  reality  even  while  "state  sovereignty"  was 
given  as  its  formal  name.  —  In  reading  the  de- 
bates of  the  period  from  1775  until  1789,  no  one 
can  help  noticing  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
word  ' '  sovereignty  "  is  used.    The  same  men  who 
recognize  at  every  step  in  fact  the  existence  of  a 
national  sovereignty,  continue  to  refer  to  the  states 
as  "  sovereignties."    The  same  Wilson,  whose  ex- 
act and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  ultimate  na- 
tional sovereignty  has  been  used  above,  speaks 
thus  in  another  place :  "  The  business  of  the  fed- 
eral convention  •  •  •  comprehended  the  views 
and  establishments  of  thirteen  independent  sover- 
eignties."   And  such  apparent  contradictions  are 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.     "  The  American 
Statesman's  Dictionary,"  says  von  Hoist,  "was 
written  In  double  columns,  and  the  chief  terms 
of  his  vocabulary  were  not  infrequently  inserted 
twice:  in  the  right-hand  column,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  actual  facts,  and  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tendency  toward  particularism ;  in 
the  left,  in  their  logical  sense,  the  sense  which  the 
logic  of  facts  has  gradually  and  through  many  a 
bitter  struggle  brought  out  into  bold  relief,  and 
which  it  will  finally  stamp  as  their  exclusive  mean- 
ing."   If  they  endeavored  to  "  outdo  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  by  making  thirteen  one,  while  leav- 


ing the  one  thirteen,"  it  was-  Because'  they  were? 
conscious  that  the  thirteen- were- thirteen  bythe- 
will,  protection  and  support  of  the  one..  It  is  by- 
the  citation  of  one  member  of  each- of  these  verbal? 
contradictions  that  the-  advocates  of  state  sover- 
eignty have  built  up  their  argument  from  author- 
ity, making  the  "fathers  of  the  republic"  the  fa- 
thers of  their  theory,  while  ignoring  the  practical' 
application  by  which  the-  fathers  aforesaid  ex- 
plained their  apparent  contradictions.  The  con- 
tradiction will  disappear  if  we  take  in  set  terms 
what  the  fathers  took  in  practice,  that  the  states 
were  not  sovereign  of  their-  uncontrollable  will; 
but  that  they  possessed  absolute  power  in.  theit- 
own  sphere  by  the  will  of  tlie  nation.  "Stat© 
sovereignty"  then  takes  its  proper  form  of  "state- 
rights."  The  nation  may  diminish  or  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  states  :  ft  has  repeatedly  done  both 
by  amendments;  but,  whatever  the-  sphere  of  the- 
states  may  be,  they  are  supreme  within  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  reduces  the- states  to  therank  of 
coimties,  but  the  objectibn  will  not  liold.  The  -will' 
of  a  state,  to  which  the  nation  has  abandoned  the- 
control  of  cities,  towns  and- counties,  is  easily  ex- 
pressed and  exercised  :  but  the  will  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  expressed"  and-  exercised-  -with  such' 
enormous  difficulty  that  the  states  are  practically- 
safe  from  it,  unless  an  unusually  great  emergency 
calls.it  forth.  What  present  hope  is  there  for  any 
suggested  amendment  t»  the  constitution  ?  It  may 
further  be  said  that  such- a  theory- allows  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  monarchy  in-  the  United 
States.  Be  it  so  :  pray,  who  is  to  prevent  it  if  the 
nationtd  will  should  incline  to  a  step  so  foolisht 
He  who  assumes  to  prevent  it  must  do  so  by  force. 
Who  could  have  prevented  it  in  1775  or  in  1787-fr,. 
if  the  nation  had  willed  it?-  The  report  was  com' 
mon  in  1787  that  a  part  of  the  convention's  platk 
was  to  call  an  English  prince  of  the  blood  to  the 
throne  of  the  United  States.  Had' the  report  beea 
correct,  and  the  step  been  ratified,  the  only  differ- 
ence in  the  result  would  have  been  that  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  North  Carolina  would  have  felt  from  a  sel- 
fish royal  personality  a  pressure  very  different  from, 
the  magnanimous  forbearance  which  a  republican 
government  could  afford  to  exercise.  But  the  sov- 
ereignty would  have  been  alike  in  both  cases,  and 
its  expon^t  the  same  in  kind,  differing  only  in. 
degree.  —  And  how  in  reality  does  this-  assail  the- 
dignity  of  the  states,  since  it  plants-their  authority 
on  a  base  so  broad  as  to  be  practically  immovable? 
Federal  government  and  state-  governments  are- 
alike  exponents  of  thenational  will,  and  the  effort 
to  secede  on  the  one  hand,,  and  to  unconstitution- 
ally oppress  a  state  on  the  other,  are  alike  defiances 
of  the  national  will,  though,  if  successful,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  atoned  for,  -While  the  former  can  not. 
It  is  notorious  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  a  peaceable 
and  legal  struggle  between  the  federal  government 
and  a  state  government,  the  national  sympathy  is 
rather  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former;  and  the 
state  government,  supported  by  the  consciousness, 
of  this  general  sympathy,  and  aided  by  its  own 
greater  intensity  of  interest,  has  a  much  greater 
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probability  of  success.  If  the  struggle  verges 
toward  a  settlement  by  foit:e,  national  sympathy 
for  the  state  government  decreases,  until  the  dis- 
tinctive federal  authority  is  formally  or  actually 
.acknowledged;  and  then  the  controlling  national 
feeling  shows  itself  by  marking  as  a  victim  for 
political  punishment  any  department  or  officer  of 
the  federal  government  that  has  been  instrumental 
in  thrusting  upon  a  state  the  alternative  of  force 
or  submission.  The  national  will  approved  the 
federalist  measures  of  1798,  the  action  of  Presi- 
-dent  Adams  against  Georgia  in  1824,  the  nulliflca- 
tion  proclamation  drawn  up  by  Edward  Livings- 
ton against  South  Carolina  in  1882,  and  the  forci- 
ble suppression  of  ku-klux  disorders  by  the  Grant 
.administration  in  1871-8;  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
national  sympathy  almost  instantly  showed  itself 
against  the  authors  of  the  acts  which  had  been 
4tpproved.  Even  in  ordinary  politics,  there  is  no 
greater  danger  to  an  American  administration  than 
the  well  or  ill  founded  belief  that  it  is  endeavor- 
ing to  coerce  the  will  of  its  own  party  in  a  state. 
"  [American]  men,"  said  Hamilton,  bitterly,  "are 
rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals";  and 
the  national  devotion  to  a  federal  system  must  be 
fully  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would 
4ittempt  to  study  American  political  history. — 
And  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  national  feeling 
is  justified  by  reason,  by  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  It  is  so 
obviously  impossible  for  any  mere  centralized 
government  to  consult  wisely  and  well  the  di- 
verse interests  of  California,  Maine  and  Florida, 
.as  far  apart  in  distance  and  climate  as  London, 
Teheran  and  Morocco,  that  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  federal  system  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized without  question.  The  people  of  each 
state  feel  that  the  principle  on  which  their  own 
happiness  and  comfort  rest  would  be  destoyed  if 
they  should  connive  at  an  encroachment  by  the 
federal  government  upon  the  sphere  of  another 
state.  They  know  instinctively  that  in  so  vast  a 
country  the  choice  is  between  the  federal  system 
sad  disunion,  for  the  most  solidly  based  centralized 
government  could  not  hold  the  nation  together  six 
months;  and  in  the  train  of  disunion  come  diplo- 
matic relations,  international  wars,  standing  ar- 
mies, and  the  subordination  of  the  many  to  the 
few.  Rather  than  admit  the  first  appearance  of 
such  evils,  they  have  denied  to  the  states  the  power 
to  recall  their  senators ;  rather  than  suffer  the 
reality,  they  have  surrendered  the  dearest  preju- 
dices of  their  nature,  and  conquered  and  recon- 
structed a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  They 
perceive  that  a  federal  system,  so  far  from  being 
in  any  need  of  state  sovereignty,  is  injured  by  the 
first  appearance  of  state  aovweignty  and  the  diplo- 
matic relations  implied  in  it;  but  that  any  aban- 
donment or  infringement  of  sjtate  rights  is  an  insult 
and  an  injury  to  the  nation,  and  a  subtle  attack 
upon  the  federal  system,  in  which  alone  the 
nation  can  maintain  its  unity.  And  the  lessons 
which  the  past  has  taught  are  of  such  a  nature 
Ihat  the  future  can  only  add  force  to  them.    State 


sovereignty,  with  its  shifting  posstbilities  of  ren- 
langements  of  federal  associations,  disunions  sod 
reunions,  might  have  been  possible  in  a  limited 
area,  with  small  population,  slight  internal  inter- 
ests, and  no  foreign  intercourse ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible even  in  1775,  and  every  doubling  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  since  has  only  made  the  impos- 
sibility more  patent.  And  in  exactly  the  reverse 
order,  the  maintenance  of  state  rights,  compin- 
tively  unimportant  in  1776,  has  grown  every  ynr 
more  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
whether  viewed  as  states  or  as  a  nation.  The 
area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  closely  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
reason  why  New  York  should  not  expect  to  rival 
England  in  population  and  in  wealth.  At  anj 
rate,  every  advance  toward  that  point  is  a  stronger 
reason  not  only  why  the  welfare  and  hapinness  of 
the  increasing  popi^ation  of  New  York  shonld  be 
consulted,  but  also  why  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  its  increasing  stake  in  the  welfare  of  New 
York,  should  consult  it  by  maintaining  the  state 
rights  of  New  York.  —  In  this  essential  respect, 
there  seems  at  present  to  be  little  fear  for  the 
future.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so  easy  for  one  who 
is  in  the  current  of  events,  as  for  one  who  looks 
from  the  outside,  to  calculate  exactly  thefa:  force 
and  direction;  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  now, 
the  intensity  of  the  national  predilection  for  state 
rights  is  increasing,  not  diminisliing.  Mr.  E  A. 
Freeman,  in  his  magazine  article,  cited  bdow. 
lays  stress  on  the  general  American  Mbetitutioii 
of  the  word  "national,"  since  1860,  for  the  word 
"federal."  "It  used  to  be  'federal  capilal," 
'  federal  army,' '  federal  revenue,'  etc. ;  now,  the 
word  'national'  is  almost  always  used  instead. 
This  surely  marks  a  tendency  to  forget  the  fedenl 
character  of  the  national  government,  or  at  lewt 
to  forget  that  its  federal  character  is  its  veiy 
essence."  The  argument  would  be  very  strong  if 
the  change  had  taken  place  in  a  period  of  peace: 
but  the  change  really  shows  no  sign  of  poms- 
nence,  and  is  only  one  of  the  last  waves  of  the 
tremendous  exertion  of  national  sovereignty  in 
1861-5,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  again  made 
necessary.  A  stronger  argument  is  drawn  from 
the  passage  of  laws  by  congress,  such  as  the  na- 
tional banking  law,  the  general  election  law,  and  a 
few  other  statutes,  which  conflict  with  what  were 
long  considered  state  rights.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases,  due  to  causes  entirely  outside  of  stale 
rights.  It  is  far  more  noteworthy  tliat  state  rights, 
even  of  the  conquered  states,  have  come  unscathed 
through  the  storm  of  a  desolating  war  directed 
against  a  number  of  the  states.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  specify  any  point  in  which  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment by  states  has  been  seriously  marred  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Wherein  do  the 
people  of  New  York  or  Virginia  govern  themselves 
less  now  than  in  1789?  The  only  fear  to  the  con- 
trary is  in  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary; but  these  would  punish  and  correct  them- 
selves by  so  clogging  the  federal  courts  with  busi- 
ness as  to  compel  their  reformation  by  the  nstional 
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Trill.  And  while  the  outlines  have  been  main- 
tained, the  state's  power  has  grown  pari  pattu 
with  that  of  the  nation :  New  York  Is  now  a 
stronger  and  richer  state,  a  more  powerful  gov- 
ernment, a  more  valuable  friend  in  peace,  a  more 
formidable  enemy  in  war,  than  the  whole  United 
States  in  1789.  Under  the  silent  but  potentially 
omnipotent  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  New  York 
has  always  enjoyed  a  power  of  self-government 
which  her  own  sovereignty  could  not  have  made 
more  absolute,  and  might  easily  have  made  much 
more  doubtful.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  power- 
fol  commonwealths  of  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  little  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  are  living  their  own  peculiar  life,  under 
the  national  agis,  with  an  absolute  fearlessness  of 
interference  from> their  neighbors  for  which  many 
a  stronger  state  elsewhere  might  well  have  bartered 
the  PUlistine  armor  of  "  sovereignty."  The  very 
same  cause,  the  steady  growth  of  the  states  hi 
population,  wealth  and  material  interests,  which 
woald  have  made  state  sovereignty  yearly  more 
dangerous  and  hateful  to  the  nation,  makes  state 
rights  dearer  and  more  evidently  essential.  — And 
it  does  not  require  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  passing 
-events  to  see  that  the  same  cause  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  is  actually  developing  a  deeper 
shade  of  particularism  than  even  state  rights.  As 
the  state  grows  more  populous  and  wealthy,  a 
growing  diversity  of  interests  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  develops  a  particularist  feeling  within  the 
state  itself.  The  germ  of  the  feeling  has  always 
existed  in  some  of  the  states.  Western  and  eastern 
Siaasachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  quite  regularly  taken 
opposite  political  directions,  and  in  one  of  them 
(Virginia)  the  Assure,  expanding  under  the  force 
of  open  war,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  state.  But  in  all  the  larger  states,  there  are 
indications  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  feeling; 
and  the  probability  is,  that,  as  soon  as  population 
becomes  dense,  the  pressure  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests will  be  relieved  by  the  throwing  off  of  new 
states.  Already  New  York  has  three  fairly  de- 
fined sections,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south- 
east, any  one  of  which  is  a  potential  state.  The 
enormous  and  diversified  area  of  Texas  was  never 
made  for  a  single  state;  and  only  increasing  den- 
sity of  population  is  needed  to  make  the  same 
thing  evident  in  other  cases.  The  silent  growth 
of  the  feeling  may  be  estimated  from  a  single  in- 
stance. In  1794  the  so-called  "whisky  insur; 
rection  "  (see  that  title),  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
was  suppressed  by  militia,  a  part  of  the  force  being 
drawn  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  1877  the  same  region  was  the  scene  of  a  part 
of  the  railroad  riots,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  employ  militia  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  in  restoring  order.  Let  him  who  remembers 
the  delirium  of  passion  with  which  men  of  all 
classes  resisted  the  attempt,  ask  himself  what  the 
result  would  have  been  if  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
or  Virginia  militia  had  again  been  introduced, 
and  say  whether  the  particularist  feeling  is  less 


strong  in  that  region  now  than  in  1794.  It  is  even 
evident  that  the  particularist  feeling  is  not  con- 
fined entirely  to  sections  of  states,  but  that  the 
great  cities  which  have  been  growing  up  on  our 
soil  are  also  developing  a  particularism  of  their 
own.  The  shibboleth  of  "home  rule,"  the  aban- 
donment of  state  and  national  parties  in  local 
elections,  which  has  of  late  years  developed  so 
strong  a  following  in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  city,  is  only  a  phrasing  of  this 
new  'and  deeper  shade  of  particularism,  which 
will  come  out  to  full  view  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  it 
is  needed.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  article  before  re- 
ferred to,  notes  this  very  peculiarity :  "  An  Amer- 
ican city  is  more  thoroughly  a  commonwealth,  it 
has  more  of  the  feelings  of  a  commonwealth,  than 
an  English  city  has."  Such  evident  tendencies 
may  well  offset  a  temporary  exaggeration  of  the 
word  national.  They  seem  to  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  justified  in  their 
abounding  confidence  that  their  political  machine 
has  the  power  to  correct  its  own  errors  and  to 
guard  against  its  own  dangers.  —  A  complete  defi- 
nition of  state  rights  is  an  imp.-isibility.  Theo- 
retically, they  consist  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  the  nation  has  not  transferred  to  the 
federal  government  or  forbidden  the  states  to  ex- 
ercise. (See  CONtniTUTiON.)  By  leaving  the  states 
and  their  governments  in  situ  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  the  nation  confirmed  to  them  a 
power  over  their  own  territory  practically  unlim- 
ited at  the  time;  but  the  rights  and  powers  which 
they  have  since  lost  have  gone  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  direct  transfer.  The  rights  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  a  state  government 
must  be  ascertained  by  two  directly  opposite  ques- 
tions :  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  must  ask  what 
rights  have  been  directly  transferred  to  it  by  the 
federal  constitution;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
what  rights  and  powers  have  been  forbidden  to  it 
by  the  state  or  federal  constitutions.  In  the  case 
of  doubtful  powers  the  presumption  is  against  the 
federal  government  and  in  favor  of  the  state,  for 
the  nation  has  given  the  federal  government  a  lim- 
ited charter,  while  it  has  only  circumscribed  the 
state  government  in  certain  particulars.  The  onvt 
probandi  is  upon  the  asserter  of  federal  authority 
and  the  denier  of  state  authority.  The  state's  di- 
rect and  indirect  powers  cover  all  the  field  of  daily 
life  and  interests,  whUe  multitudes  of  persons  live 
and  die  without  once  coming  directly  in  contact 
with  federal  power  or  practically  realizing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  federal  government  except  by  par- 
ticipation in  biennial  elections.  But  even  this 
does  not  quite  express  the  sum  total  of  state  rights. 
The  states  still  assert  a  power  to  punish  for  trea- 
son, though  the  power  in  offenses  against  the 
United  States  has  been  transferred  to  congress 
(see  Trbabon);  and  there  are  certain  powers,  such 
sb  the  passage  of  insolvency  laws,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  congressional  elections,  which  they  exer- 
cise in  default  of  action  by  congress.  And,  in 
general,  they  have  whatever  powers  their  courts 
may  define  as  their  right,  and  may  succeed,  by 
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persistence  or  ingenuity,  in  maintaining  against 
the  federal  courts,  always  provided  that  the  con- 
troversy does  not  take  the  aspect  of  force:  in 
that  case  the  state  must  yield  to  the  more  direct 
representatives  of  the  national  will.  Even  in  this 
latter  case,  the  chances  are  still  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  state;  for  it  has,  unless  it  is  very  evidently 
in  the  wrong,  the  pronounced  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  which  works  in  its  favor  in  innumerable 
ways.  Conflicts  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon: 
one  is  in  progress  at  the  present  writing  "(1883) 
between  the  federal  and  state  courts  in  New  Jer- 
sey. They  are  always  compromised  or  evaded, 
and  results  will  show  that  the  state  court,  by  claim- 
ing more  than  its  right,  regularly  obtains  all  it  can 
fairly  ask.  (See,  in  general,  CoNBrmrnoif,  Art. 
I.,  §§  4,  a-10;  Art.  III.,  §§  2.  8;  Art.  IV.,  §§  8,  4; 
Art.  v. ;  Art.  VII. ;  and  Amendments,  Arts. 
X.-XV.) — The  theory  of  state  sovereignty  is  best 
stated  in  1  Tucker's  BlMkgtone,  Appendix,  note 
D,  and  in  Story's  Commentwriet,  §§  310-818.  For 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  see,  "Centz"  's  Repuh- 
Ue  of  RepiMies;  1  Calhoun's  Work*;  2  ib.,  197, 
263;  8  ib.,  140;  t  Stephens'  War  Between  the  Statet 
(see  index) ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Controvert;/,  851 ; 
Harris'  Political  Conflict  in  America,  212;  Pollard's 
LoH  Cause,  38.  For  the  Madison  theory,  see  Fed- 
eralist (No.  39);  North  American  Review,  October, 
1880,  537;  2  Curtis'  Hietoryof  the  Constitution, 
877.  See  also  1  Austin's  Province  of  Jurispru- 
dence, 226;  1  von  Hoist's  United  States  (Lalor's 
trans.)  1-68;  6  Bancroft's  United  States,  500;  6*., 
851;  Qreene'a  HistoriccUView  of  the  Revolution, li9; 
Prince's  Confederation  vs.  Constitution;  2  Rives' 
Life  of  Madison,  371 ;  Hurd's  Law  of  Freedom  and 
Bondage,  cap.  xi.;  8  Webster's  Work*,  448;  1  Ben- 
ton's Thirty  Tearif  View,  860 ;  Brownson's  Amer- 
ican Bepublie,  195,  289 ;  Mulford's  The  Nation, 
810;  Goodwin's  Natural  History  of  Secession;  H. 
Adams'  Life  qf  Randolph;  Poore's  Federal  and 
State  Constitution*;  Journal*  of  Congret*  (under 
dates  named) ;  1-8  Elliot's  IMmte*  (under  dates 
and  states  named) ;  Dillon's  Note*  on  Mstorieal 
Eddenee;  2  Whig  Review^  455;  Freeman's  Impres- 
sion* of  America;  Harper'*  Magazine,  June,  1880 
(Q.  T.  Curtis'  article) ;  1  Bancroft's  Histon/  of  the 
Constitution,  146;  2  ib.,  47,  882;  Hurd's  Theory  of 
Our  National  Bxistenee,  104,  626.  A.  J. 

STATE,  The.  Although  natural,  and  founded 
on  what  is  most  imperious  in  our  sympathies  and 
our  wants,  society  is  not\naintained  and  preaeiTed 
without  an  effort.  The  bond  which  holds  it  to- 
gether would  be  weak  indeed  and  forever  in  jeop- 
ardy if  a  protective  power  were  not  established 
superior  to  individual  wills  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  and  to  defend  the  persons  and  the  rights 
of  each  against  the  attacks  of  violence.  Men  may 
wish  to  see  the  authority  here  referred  to  invested 
with  this  form  or  that;  they  may  attribute  to  it  this 
or  that  historical  origin;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  human  society, 
and  that  only  perfectly  wise  or  perfectly  brute  creat- 
ures can  do  without  government.  — But  it  is  clear 


that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  porely- 
repressive  authority  with  which  the  elders  of  a 
tribe  are  invested,  and  the  oomplicated  and  power- 
ful organism  calleA  the  state  in  nations  advanced  in 
civilization.  When  society  has  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  development;  when  the  cultivation  of 
land  possessed  in  common  or  appropriated  by  indi 
viduals  requires  security;  when  foresight  inspired 
by  offensive  or  defensive  war  has  engendered  the 
habit  in  a  people  of  making  certain  prepantions 
in  common  in  view  of  common  danger  and  eoter- 
prises  in  common ;  and  when  certain  ide«,  beliefs 
and  feelings,  held  by  all  the  members  of  a  given 
society,  have  given  birth  to  the  moral  unity  of  tlie 
nation,  the  nation  is  necessarily  developed,  and  as- 
sumes a  character  of  solidity,  duration  and  per- 
manence. It  extends  its  spher^  of  action,  and  i^ 
completed  by  the  addition  and  regular  working 
of  numerous  wheels,  each  having  a  distinct  ex 
istence,  and  all  functioning  in  harmony.  The 
living  personification  of  the  fatherland,  the  m- 
strument  of  its  strength  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
author  and  enforcer  of  the  law,  the  supreme  ar- 
biter of  interests,  judge  of  peace  and  war,  the 
protector  of  the  weak,  the  representative  of  all 
that  is  general  in  the  wants  of  society,  the  organ 
of  the  common  reason  and  of  the  collective  forte- 
of  society  :  such  is  the  state  in  all  its  power  and 
majesty.  Superior  to  all  it  governs,  the  state  nev- 
ertheless owes  to  its  own  citizens  all  that  it  is. 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  re- 
mark: what  society  has  confided  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  state  as  a  precious  deposit  depends  do 
more  upon  society  than  it  does  upon  the  state— the 
sacred  deposit  of  justice.  (See  Justice.)  Justice- 
does  not  emanate  from  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose society ;  it  imposes  itself  on  them  as  tbeir 
rule  of  action.  In  vain  do  certain  publicists  main- 
tain that  the  state  can  do  everything  because  it  is 
above  everything.  Nothing  is  more  destitute  of 
foundation  than  such  an  assertion.  Its  rights 
would  be  limited  by  its  duties  even  if  they  were 
not  limited  by  positive  guarantees  written  in  the 
laws.  The  state,  too,  has  a  rule  and  bridle  in 
justice.  The  law  emanates  from  the  state.  Bat 
the  power  to  make  the  law  and  to  employ  force 
in  its  service,  does  not  imply  that  the  state  has  the- 
unlimited  power  to  make  what  is  unjust  just,  or 
the  just  unjust,  at  its  pleasure.  Human  beings 
are  subject  to  moral  laws,  against  which  the  state 
has  no  more  power  than  it  has  against  the  physi- 
cal laws  which  govern  matter. — (See  Natios. 
Checks  axd  Baulncbs,  Govebkicknt,  Gotkbs- 
ifENTAi.  Intebfebencb,  Lbgiblatioh,  Retre- 
sentation.)  B. 

STATES,  CoBsrtltittloiial  ud  Legal  DiTe^ 

sitles  In.  Nothing  more  forcibly  evinces  the 
complex  character  of  American  political  institu- 
tions than  the  numerous  variations  in  the  consti- 
tutions or  fundamental  laws  of  the  states  forming 
the  American  Union.  The  controlling  power  of 
the  federal  constitution  in  matters  where  it  v 
made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  fully  treated 
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elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  the  large  variety  of 
powers  relating  to  the  internal  polity  of  states, 
to  local  administration,  revenue,  expenditure  and 
taxation,  to  the  laws  of  property,  to  corporations, 
municipal  or  private,  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  domestic  relations,  etc.,  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  several  state  constitutions, 
and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  by 
state  legislative  bodies.  States  exercise  not  only 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  their  own 
boundaries,  limited  only  by  the  power  granted 
to  congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states  (a  power  of  hitherto  undefined  and  un- 
known extent),  but  they  are  continually  adding 
statute  to  statute  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
monity  fat  every  conceivable  direction,  untU  their 
constitations  and  the  body  of  laws  enacted  in 
each  state  form  a  vast  and  sometimes  unwieldy 
mass  of  legislation,  rendering  it  di£9cult  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  actual  law  on  any  subject, 
in  any  state.  Still  more  complicated  and  vexa- 
tious, to  the  stranger  studying  our  institutions,  is 
the  divided  jurisdiction  between  the  national  and 
the  state  governments,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  counties  or  municipalities  and  towns  which 
combine  to  make  up  the  state.  A  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  besides  his  allegiance  to.  the  national 
government,  which  manages  foreign  relations,  and 
legislates  for  commerce  and  navigation,  public 
lands,  pensions,  patents,  copyrights,  money,  tariff 
and  internal  revenue,  and  other  objects  of  national 
control,  also  owes  alle^anoe  to  the  state  govern- 
ment, which  taxes  him  to  maintain  a  large  body  of 
l^^ative,  executive  and  judicial  officers,  an  ex- 
tensive public  school  system,  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  unfortunate  classes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  sometimes  for  a  system  of 
public  and  internal  improvements  of  great  extent, 
besides  other  collateral  objects  of  expenditure. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  a  citizen's  share  in  local 
government  and  expenditure,  including  highways 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  besides,  in  fre- 
quent cases,  taxes  for  public  buildings,  bridges, 
or  other  objects  of  county  necessity  or  ambition. 
Then,  to  close  the  chapter  of  his  divided  political 
alliance,  after  he  has  discharged  his  obligation 
to  the  United  States,  to  his  state,  and  to  the  county 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  citizen  is  still  further 
subject  to  participation  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
city  or  town  government  in  the  place  of  his  im- 
mediate abode.  —  It  bad  been  designed  to  treat, 
under  the  head  of  Constitutions  (variations  of 
State),  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  diver- 
sities prevailing  in  the  political  regulations  of  the 
various  states  of  the  Union;  but  it  was  found  t^at 
very  many  of  these  variations  are  controlled  by 
statute,  and  not  by  direct  constitutional  provis- 
ions. To  sum  up  in  connected  order  the  more 
important  differences  which  prevail  in  the  various 
states  in  matters  of  the  widest  public  interest,  is 
the  object  of  the  present  article.  For  greater  con- 
venience the  several  topics  will  be  treated  in  alpha- 
betical order.  —  Auenb.  Most  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions exclude  aliens,  or  the  subjects  of  foreign 
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governments,  from  suffrage,  until  their  residence 
Is  judged  to  have  been  long  enough  to  familiarize 
them  with  our  political  system.  But  in  fifteen 
states,  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  are  invested  by  the  constitution 
with  the  right  to  vote  at  elections,  on  the  same 
terms  with  natives  or  actual  citizens.  These 
states,  thus  relaxing  the  rule  which  excludes  from 
political  power  aliens  who  have  not  fulfilled  the 
prescribed  term  for  naturalization,  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
(See  Alisnb,  1  Cyc,  p.  80.)  Aliens  have  the 
right  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  real 
estate  and  personal  property  by  the  laws  of  nearly 
all  the  states. — AioniDKBim.  (See  G<nuiitution» 
and  GoniUtvXi<m<d  Amenimen.tt.Y-'RiajJOfi.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Kentucky,  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  require  the  vote  at  the  pop- 
ular elections  to  be  taken  by  ballots.  Kentucky's 
constitution  provides  that  the  people  shall  vote 
vita  voce,  which,  however,  is  suspended  in  the 
case  of  congressional  elections  by  the  United 
States  law  requiring  congressmen  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot.  Voting  in  state  legislatures,  however, 
is  almost  uniformly  viva  voce,  and  this  is  a  consti- 
tutional requirement  in  Alabama,  California,  Flor- 
ida, Oeorgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Kevada,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas.  (See  Ballot,  1  Cyc,  p.  198.) 
— Bakkb.  Some  of  the  state  constitutions  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  incorporation  of  any  banks 
issuing  circulation  («.  g.,  California,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Oregon  and  'Texas).  The  Wisconsin  con- 
stitution prohibits  the  charter  of  any  banks,  ex- 
cept on  approval  by  a  majority  of  Uie  qualified 
voters  of  the  state  at  a  general  election.  In  most 
of  the  older  state  constitutions,  adopted  before 
the  congressional  legislation  establishing  the  na- 
tional bank  system,  the  legislature  is  empowered 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  banks  by  a  gen- 
eral banking  law.  In  ten  or  twelve  states  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  individual  liability  of 
the  stocUiolders  to  the  bank  creditors  to  an 
amount  equal  to  their  respective  shares.  (See 
Baskiho,  1  Cyc,  p.  204.)— Capital  Pdsish- 
XENT.  (See  Death  Penalty.)  —  Capitation  Tax. 
(See  Poll  Tax.)  —  Cbhsds.  While  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  a  decennial  cen- 
sus, which  is  at  intervals  so  far  removed  as  greatly 
to  lessen  its  value  in  a  rapidly  growing  country, 
but  few  of  the  states  have  made  provision  for 
taking  a  state  census  in  intermediate  years.  Con- 
stitutional provisions  in  the  following  named 
states  require  the  legislature  to  provide  for  an 
enumeration  of  the  people  at  the  dates  named  re- 
spectively: New  York  and  Wisconsin,  in  1866, 
and  every  tenth  year  thereafter;  Indiana  (of  voters 
only),  in  1868,  and  every  sixth  year  thereafter; 
Michigan,  in  1864,  and  every  tenth  year  there- 
after; Kentucky  (voters  only),  in  1867,  and  every 
eighth  year  thereafter;  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota  and  Oregon,  in  1866,  and  every  tenth 
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year  following;  Tennessee  (of  voters  only),  in 
1871,  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter;  Florida, 
lo'wa,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  South  Carolina,  ["if 
deemed  necessary  "]  in  1875,  and  each  tenth  year 
thereafter;  Colorado,  in  1885,  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter;  Louisiana,  in  1890,  and  every  tenth 
year  thereafter;  Maine  and  Mississippi,  onoe  in 
ten  years,  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The 
constitutions  of  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
permit  the  taking  of  a  census  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  this  was  last  done  in  187S.  No 
constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  exists  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  constitutions  of  Mary- 
land, Ohio  and  Vermont,  permit  the  taking  of  a 
census,  but  no  legislative  provision  has  been  made 
for  it.  It  thus  appears  that  in  less  than  half  the 
states  is  there  any  provision  for  a  general  enumer- 
ation of  the  people  which  might  serve  at  once  as 
a  check  upon  the  national  census,  and  a  supple- 
ment to  its  statistics,  of  incalculable  economic 
value  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  several 
states  whose  constitutions  formerly  provided  for  a 
census,  this  requirement  has  been  dropped  out  in 
new  constitutions  adopted  within  the  last  decade. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  state  legislatures  to  take 
an  interest  in  a  proper  periodical  census  of  their 
state  resources,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  a 
spirit  of  false  economy.  Such  great  common- 
wealths as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, while  providing  for  certain  classes  of  statis- 
tical reports  through  state  officers,  have  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  the  record  or  publication  of 
vital  statistics,  or  of  a  complete  periodical  census 
of  their  populations.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
by  congressional  legislation  to  encourage  the  state 
governments  in  the  work  of  taking  account  of 
their  population  and  resources  by  providing  (act 
of  March  8,  1879),  that  any  state  or  territory 
which  shall  complete  a  census  in  1886,  1895,  etc., 
according  to  the  forms  used  in  the  census  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  50 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  actual  enumeration  in 
such  state  at  the  United  States  census,  increased 
by  one-half  the  percentage  of  gain  in  population 
in  such  state  09 territory  between  the  two  United 
States  censuses  next  preceding.  —  Citizenship. 
(Bee  Buffirage.)  —  Constitutions  and  Constittj- 
TIONAL  Ahenskknts.  All  the  state  constitutions 
have  certain  common  characteristics,  while  there 
are  great  diversities  as  to  political  regulations  kad 
the  distribution  and  details  of  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers.  The  great  cardinal  features 
found  in  all  embody  (in  some  form)  a  declaration 
of  rights;  an  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  tlu-ough  a  representative  system;  the  crea- 
tion of  three  co-ordinate  departments  of  govern- 
ment, divided  into  legislative,  executive  and  Judi- 
cial; a  prescription  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
right  of  suffrage;  and  a  recognition  of  local  self- 
government.  The  latter,  however,  is  usually  im- 
plied rather  than  formally  declared.  Constitutions 


are  not  the  source  but  the  result  of  penonal  and 
political  liberty;  they  grant  no  ri^ts  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  define  the  rights  which  they  already  pos- 
sess, and  provide  a  systematic  organization  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  for  their  protection.  A  writ- 
ten constitution  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  H^t  of  a 
limitation  upon  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  agents  delegated  by  the  people.  —  How 
far  state  constitutions  shall  enter  into  tlie  detaOt 
of  government  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  time,  as  reflected  in  the  popu- 
larly elected  conventions  which  frame  them. 
While  the  earlier  constitutions,  adopted  at  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution  and  later,  were 
more  general  in  the  scope  of  their  providons,  many 
of  the  more  recent  ones  descend  into  the  paitica- 
lars  of  governmental  control  in  each  department. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  restrain  the  legislatnre 
from  passing  special  acts,  and  all  measures  ooo- 
ferring  corporate  rights  or  special  privileges.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that,  with  the  fewest  ex- 
ceptions, the  states  of  the  Union  revise  their  con- 
stitutions in  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  each  new 
constitution  growing  more  democratic  than  the 
preceding.  The  southern  states  have  luul  much 
more  frequent  adoption  of  new  constitutions, 
since  the  civil  war,  growing  out  of  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  influences  and  opinions  fully  treated 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  course  a  cardinal  principle  in 
the  making  of  a  constitution  that  it  must  be  rat- 
ified by  the  people,  who  alone  possess  the  power 
of  sovereignty.  The  only  exception  is  in  Dela- 
ware, whose  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
act  of  two  successive  legislaturo.  The  long-es- 
tablished usage,  when  a  constitution  is  revised  or 
superseded  by  a  new  one,  is  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  to  submit  to  the  qual- 
ifled  voters  the  question  of  calling  or  refusing  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itsdf, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  revision.  The 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states 
differ  widely  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  l^psiative 
body  required  to  submit  to  the  people  the  qnestion 
of  amendment  or  revision;  as  to  the  time  fixed  for 
deliberation  upon  the  proposed  changes ;  and, 
finally,  as  to  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  ^^ 
quired  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  or  to 
amend  the  constitution  directly.  The  following 
analysis  exhibits  the  requirements  as  to  the  recom- 
mendation and  adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  each  of  the  thirty-eight  states.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  must  concur 
in  order  to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  in  the  following  states: 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  IIlin(Hs. 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi 
Texas  and  West  Virginia.  In  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  a  two-thirds  vote  of  two  successive  leg- 
islatures is  required  to  submit  amendments.  In 
Massachusetts  a  majority  of  the  senate  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  of  two  successive  legislatures 
are  required,  and  in  Vermont  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  a  majority  of  the  house,  confirmed  by 
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a  majority  of  the  next  legislature.-  In  Vermont, 
also,  constitutional  amendments  are  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  citizens  voting  thereon. 
In  Delaware  the  constitution  may  be  amended  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general 
assembly  if  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  next  succeeding 
legislature.  This  is  without  direct  reference  to 
the  people,  although  the  legislature  must  "duly 
publish  in  print"  the  proposed  amendments,  "for 
the  consideration  of  the  people,"  before  the  elec- 
tion of  the  le^lature  which  is  to  pass  upon  them. 
Three-fifths  of  the  legislature  are  required  in  Ma- 
ryland, Nebraska,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  to 
propose  constitutional  amendments.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  is  sulflcient  to  pro- 
pose constitutional  amendments  in  Arkansas,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri  and  Rhode  Island.  A  majority 
of  two  sucoeasive  legislatures  is  required  in  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Tork,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
eonran.  In  Connecticut  a  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives  may  take  the  initial  step  of  re- 
ferring proposed  amendments  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing legislature,  and  two-thirds  of  each  house  must 
concur  in  recommending  them  to  the  popular  vote. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  constitution  provides  for 
BO  legislative  action,  but  requires  the  selectmen  of 
towns  to  take  a  vote  In  town  meeting  every  seven 
years  whether  a  convention  shall  be  called  to  re- 
vise the  constitution.  A  majority  of  voters  can 
order  a  convention,  but  two-thirds  of  the  popular 
vote  u«  required  to  adopt  a  constitutional  revision 
or  amendment.  There  is  no  submission  of  amend- 
ments without  a  convention.  In  Kentucky  there 
is  no  provision  for  direct  amendment,  but  a  major- 
ity of  the  legislature  may  submit  to  the  people  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention;  and  this  requires 
a  majority  of  legal  voters  to  be  carried.  —  The 
provisions  as  to  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
requisite  to  ratify  amendments  to  the  state  consti- 
tution also  vary  in  different  states.  Thus,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  qualified  voters  is 
required  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  and  Oregon.  Rhode  Island  re- 
quires a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  votes  cast 
to  ratify  constitutional,  amendments.  Alabatisa, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  require  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  general  assem- 
bly to  ratify.  In  South  Carolina  alone,  of  all  the 
states,  amendments  of  the  constitution  require  in 
order  to  their  adoption  not  only  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  state,  but  they  must  after- 
ward be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
the  general  assembly  next  succeeding.  In  the  re- 
maining states,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
on  the  question  of  amending  the  constitution.  It 
very  frequently  happens  in  states  requiring  for 


ratification  a  majority  of  the  voters  qualified, 
instead  of  those  actuaUy  voting,  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  are  lost  from  sheer  lack  of  in- 
terest in  them.  Popular  indifference  to  consti- 
tutional questions  is  very  general,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters  has  frequently  elected  candidates 
for  office,  while  at  the  same  poll  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  lost  because  failing  to  re- 
ceive the  required  majority  of  the  qualified  voters. 
In  the  following  states  a  convention  to  frame  a 
new  or  revised  constitution  may  be  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast:  Alabama,  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  Maryland,  New  York  and  Ohio  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people  once  in  every  twenty 
years,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  le- 
galizes it.  In  Michigan  the  question  must  be 
submitted  every  sixteen  years,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire every  seven  years.  In  the  latter  state  the 
town  meetings  act  directly  on  the  question,  with- 
out intervention  of  the  legislature.  In  Rhode 
Island  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  electors  must 
vote  to  call  a  convention.  In  Delaware,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  is 
required  to  call  such  a  body.  In  Florida,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan  and  Mississippi  a  majority  of 
those  voting  at  the  same  election  for  members  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  —  Corporations.  Most  of  the  more 
recent  state  constitutions  restrict  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  create  private  corporations  by  special 
act,  but  permit  their  organization  under  general 
laws.  The  aim  is  to  prohibit  or  curtail  special 
privileges.  Stockholders  are  generally  made  lia- 
ble to  creditors  for  the  full  amount  of  their  re- 
spective interest  in  the  stock.  —  CotiSTs.  The 
court  of  highest  powers  or  final  jurisdiction, 
called  in  a  few  states  the  court  of  appeals,  is  des- 
ignated in  nearly  all  as  the  supreme  court.  The 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
number  of  judges  constituting  the  supreme  court, 
and  their  compensation,  differ  greatly  in  various 
states.  In  all,  the  constitution  fixes  the  mode  of 
appointment  and  the  jurisdiction,  both  original  and 
appellate,  with  power  usually  given  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  modify  the  latter;  in  a  few  states  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  and  in  most  states  their  salaries,  are 
left  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  table  on 
page  804  exhibits  these  variations  in  a  succinct 
view.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  four  states  provide 
a  life  tenure  for  the  judges  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal;  and  in  these  the  incumbents  are  remova- 
ble by  the  legislature  for  cause  or  by  impeachment. 
In  the  remaining  thirty-four  states  the  terms  for 
judicial  office  vary  from  two  years  in  Vermont, 
which  is  the  shortest,  up  to  twenty-one  years  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  longest,  elective  term 
prescribed ;  although  in  New  Hampshire  the 
judges  must  retire  upon  reaching  seventy  years  of 
age.    In  all  the  states  judges  are  re-eligible  to 
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Alatama.... 
ArluDMU.... 
California... 

Colorado 

Oonnecticat.. 

Ddawara 


Plorida. 


Indiana.. 
Iowa 
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Hatne , 

Maryland  ........ 
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MiMiislppi 
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Nebraska 

Nevada 
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Bhode  Inland.... 

Soath  Carolina.. 

Tennemee 

Texas 

Vennont. 

Virginia 

Weet  Vhginia... 
Wiwonsm 


Term  of  Office. 


tyeaie. 

8  yean. 
12  years. 

9  years. 
8  years. 

I  For  life,  bnt  I 
1  not  after  7D. ) 

For  life. 

8  years. 
8  years. 

6  years. 
8  years. 
8  years. 
8  years. 

IS  years. 

7  yean. 
IS  years. 

For  life. 

8  years. 

7  years. 
Oyears. 

lOyeaia. 
Syears. 

8  years. 
Until  TD  years. 

7  years. 

14  years. 
Syears. 
B  years. 
Syears. 

tlyean. 

Forllf^ 

Syears. 

Syears. 
Syears. 
Syears. 

15  years. 
IS  years. 
10  yean. 


r  Etoeted  or  Appoiiited. 

jSiSL 

BiiuT. 

Peorie. 

t*jm 

People. 

tjm 

Peorie. 

sfm 

People. 
LsgUatora. 

Goremor  and  Oonncil. 

■ 

•woo 

itm 

Ooremor  and  Senate. 

■ 

t  aa» 

Legislature. 

%m 

PeoplsL 

ijm 

People. 

tm 

People. 

ifin 

People. 

t/m 

People. 

ijm 

Ooremor  and  Senate. 

ijm 

OoTemor  and  Council. 

ijm 

People. 

ia» 

1t«.o» 

iO0» 

People. 

People. 

«,«» 

Odvemorand  Senate. 

t.a» 

People. 

vm 

Pe^ 
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People. 

cow 

GoTCinor  and  Oonndl. 

vm 

GoTemor  and  Senate. 
People. 

7.m 
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S.JW 

Fei^ 

ivm 

People. 

s.oa» 

People. 

l*8,90» 

it8.(n> 

LegisUtma. 

l  +  tiW 

Leglalatare. 

{turn 

People. 

tm 

People. 
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LeglsUtnra. 

VM 

People. 

«4» 

People. 

i.m 

'  CUet  JnsUee. 


t  JnsUoe. 


1  St,000  expenMs. 


IBerMtleraMML 


that  high  ofBce.  The  people  elect  the  judges  in 
twenty-four  states;  in  six  states  they  are  chosen 
by  the  legislature;  while  in  eight  states  the  goy- 
emor  appoints  the  supreme  court,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  senate  or  the  coiucil.  —  Diygbce. 
(See  Jfarriage  and  Ditoree.) — Duslino.  This 
barbarous  practice  can  not  claim  to  be  in  any  pop- 
ular favor  in  the  United  States,  since  the  mark  of 
reprobation  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  twenty-flve  states.  The  giving  or 
accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  engaging 
therein  either  as  principal  or  accessory,  is  made  a 
disqualification  for  oflSce  by  the  constitutions  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 
The  constitutions  of  nine  states  go  further,  and 
declare  that  a  duelist  (actual  or  intended)  shall 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections,  viz., 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Several  state  constitutions  further  require 
that  the  legislature  shall  make  laws  to  enforce 
these  disabilities,  and  to  visit  other  punishments 
upon  offenders.  In  most  of  the  remaining  states 
special  statutes  have  assigned  to  dueling  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  infamous  crimes.  —  £dcca.tion. 
The  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  except  that 


of  Delaware,  contain  provisions  designed  to  fa- 
vor the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  cre^on 
of  intelligent  citizenship  through  tlie  education 
of  the  young.  While  any  system  of  compulsory 
education  or  of  training  in  the  higher  biancbes 
of  learning  is  much  controverted,  it  is  general- 
ly conceded  that  the  state  has  the  light  to  re- 
quire that  every  child  shoidd  receive  some  degree 
of  elementary  education.  This  is  directly  recog- 
nized in  all  the  later  and  in  most  of  the  earlier 
constitutions,  and  the  general  assembly  is  required 
to  legislate  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  public  school  system.  State  school  funds  are 
created  and  invested  in  most  states  for  educational 
objects,  and  the  lands  granted  by  congress  to  the 
states  for  school  purposes,  with  their  proceeds  or 
income,  constitute  in  many  the  basis  of  this  fund. 
Various  other  funds  are  pledged  to  educational 
purposes  in  some  states.  The  supervision  of  com- 
mon schools  is  intrusted  to  a  state  officer,  various- 
ly known  as  superintendent  of  public  instractiou, 
commissioner  of  common  schools,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  who  is  usually 
elected  for  two  years  (sometimes  four)  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Several  states  devote  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  capitation  tax  to  the  school  fund, 
«.  g. ,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Teiss, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.    Many  states  devote 
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a  specific  quota  of  every  dollar  of  tax  raised  to  the 
fund  for  public  instruction,  whicli  is  regularly 
apportioned  by  tlie  treasury  among  the  county  or 
local  of9cers.  Many  state  constitutions  prohibit 
the  legislature,  and  the  counties,  towns  and  school 
districts,  from  devoting  any  school  fluids  to  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  any  sect.  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Uisdssippi  and  Virginia  have  a  state  board  of 
education,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (president),  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  attorney  general.  Missouri  adds 
the  governor  to  these  three  officers.  The  consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina  provides  that  the  gov- 
«nior,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a 
-bUUb  board  of  education.  In  Texas,  the  governor, 
-comptroller  and  secretary  of  state  constitute  the 
board  of  education.  —  Educational  statistics  do 
not  come  witliin  the  purpose  of  this  article,  but 
the  variations  of  vrhat  is  fixed  by  law  as  the  school 
«ge  in  the  different  states  may  here  be  noted.  In 
Connecticut  the  age  for  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  is  from  four  to  sixteen  years;  in  Florida 
and  Maine,  four  to  twenty-one;  in  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin,  four  to  twenty ;  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  five  to  fifteen; 
In  California,  five  to  seventeen;  in  New  Jersey, 
Ave  to  eighteen;  in  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Ver- 
mont, five  to  twenty;  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Miime- 
flota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia, five  to  twenty -one;  in  South  Carolina,  six  to 
aixteen;  in  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Nevada,  six  to 
«ighteen ;  -in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  six  to  twenty ; 
in  Ariunsas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Dlinots,  Indiana, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee 
and  WestVir^nia,  sixtotwenty-one;  in  Alabama, 
seven  to  twenty-one;  and  in  Texas,  eight  to  four- 
teen. —  Regarding  compulsory  attendance  in  the 
public  schools,  although  it  has  been  strongly  urged 
for  many  years,  no  wide  foothold  for  the  system 
has  yet  been  acquired  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
necticut enforced  the  first  practical  compulsory 
-education  law  by  its  colonial  code  adopted  in  1650; 
at  present,  however,  even  in  the  "land  of  steady 
habits,"  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  with 
a  large  school  population  of  foreign  birth,  is  very 
great.  The  amended  law  forbids  manufacturers 
to  employ  minors  under  fourteen,  unless  they  have 
attended  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 
Massachusetts  has  a  similar  law,  and  compels 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  children  between 
«igbt  and  fourteen  to  school,  for  twenty  wee^ 
•every  year,  unless  otherwise  under  instruction. 
The  Maine  school  law  authorizes  towns  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  scholars  between  six  and  seven- 
teen. In  1871  New  Hampshire  and  Texas  passed 
laws  requiring  compulsory  school  education.  In 
1873  Michigan  passed  a  compulsory  school  law, 
requiring  at  least  twelve  weelu'  schooling  year- 
ly of  all  between  eight  and  fourteen,  not  other- 
wise taught.  Nevada,  in  1878,  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring sixteen  weeks'  attendance.  In  1874  sim- 
ilar compulsory  laws  were  passed  by  California, 


Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  New 
York  law  (unlike  the  others)  specifies  the  studies 
in  which  the  child  is  to  be  instructed;  namely, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  English  grammar.  Laws  enacting  some  degree 
of  compulsion  to  attend  school  also  exist  in  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin; though  in  some  of  these  states  they  are 
generally  disregarded.  In  no  other  states,  so  far 
as  known,  are  compulsory  education  laws  en- 
forced. — Elections.  The  time  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  state  officers  is  fixed  in  some  states  by 
the  constitution,  while  in  others  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed or  altered  by  the  legislature.  By  act  of 
congress  (March  8, 187S)  elections  of  representa- 
tives in  congress  are  required  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
every  second  year,  in  1876  and  following  years. 
The  states  which  had  different  seasons  for  election 
of  state  officers  have  by  degrees  assimilated  their 
lavrs  so  as  to  hold  all  state  electionson  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  the  only 
exceptions  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Oeorgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  An- 
nual elections  formerly  prevailed  in  most  states; 
but  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  toward  elect- 
ing state  officers  and  legislatures  biennially,  and 
the  former  even  once  in  every  four  years  only,  as 
in  California,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia.  The  only 
states  now  holding  annual  elections  are  Coimect- 
icut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  — 
Electors.  (See  Suffrage.) —  'Exkuiptiok.  (See 
Homestead  axd  Exemftiok  Laws,  2  Cyc,  p. 
464.) — OovEBNOBS.  The  following  table  gives 
the  variations  as  to  length  of  terms  of  office  and 
salaries  of  governors  of  the  various  states : 


STATES. 

Term. 

Salaiy. 

AlatMina _ 

Axkanaas J. 

Tean. 

8,000 

Galifornia 

0,000 

Colorado. ••••... .... ................ -. 

5,000 

2,000 

£ooo 

Delawiie.......... ... .... .... 

Florida 

s^soo 

£ooo 

Oeoreia......... ....... ................ 

lainSiB 

0.000 

8,000 

slooo 

Iowa  ...  ......      ..................... 

Kentackj  ...  ... ..................... 

6.000 

4,000 

Maine     

S,000 
4,500 

Maryland. 

MassachnaettB ........... -- .... 

4,000 

Michigan 

1000 

Minnesota  ........................    .. 

9,800 

Mlasiisippi 

4.O0O 

Mlasonrf.'. 

6,000 

8,500 

Nevada 

5,000 

iluoo 

New  Jeraey     ......................... 

5,000 

Hew  York 

10,000 

North  Carolina... 

8,000 

Ohio 

4,000 

Oregon  ...  ...  ............      ......... 

1,600 

10,000 

Rhode  Island 

1,000 

8,500 

TenneSBee 

4,000 
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STATES. 

Term. 

SaluT- 

S 

2 

4 
4 
S 

14,000 

],aoo 

5,000 

Vennont.. ........ ................  ... 

Vlrglnl* 

WeetVirKinia 

S,700 

5,000 

See  Pardoning  Power,  Sueetuion,  Veto  Power.  — 
HoMEeTEADB.  (See  HoMxaTEAD  ASD  Exemption 
Laws,  2  Cyc. ,  p.  464.)  —  Inbolvbhcy.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  bankruptcy  has  been  treated  in  vol. 
I. .  p.  238.  In  the  absence  of  any  general  law  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  states  have  provided 
acts  regulating  insolvency  and  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  The  states  which  have  no 
laws  for  insolvent  debtors  are  Alabama,  Colorado 
and  Korth  Carolina.  In  California  the  act  of 
1880  provides  for  both  voluntary  and  involimtary 
bankruptcy  through  the  courts.  In  the  following 
states  assignments  of  property  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  do  not  discharge  the  debtor,  except  upon 
the  amounts  paid,  the  balance  of  liabilities  stand- 
ing against  him:  Delaware,  Oeorgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  OUtb, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  In  Connecticut  the  debtor  can  procure 
a  discharge  from  liabilities  to  creditors  when  his 
estate  pays  70  per  cent. ,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the 
following  states,  debtors  making  assignments  can 
be  released  only  upon  the  consent  of  all  the  cred- 
itors :  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Slissouri,  Oregon, 
Tennessee  and  Texas.  LiauiBlana  provides  for  a 
discharge  of  the  debtor  upon  the  consent  of  a  ma- 


jority of  his  creditors  in  numoer  and  amount.  In 
New  York  an  insolvent  debtor  is  discharged  on 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  in  amount  and  value 
of  his  creditors.  In  Maine,  creditors  represent- 
ing three-f  ourtlis  of  the  indebtedness  must  agree 
in  writing  to  accept  a  certain  percentage,  before 
the  debtor  can  have  his  discharge.  In  Massachu- 
setts, voluntary  insolvency  is  provided  tor,  on 
giving  up  all  property  not  exempted  by  law.  In- 
voluntary proceedings  against  a  debtor  may  be 
instituted  by  any  creditor,  on  proof  of  insolvency 
or  fraud.  If  the  assets  pay  60  per  cent,  the  debtor 
is  entitled  to  his  di8chai;ge;  if  not,  he  must  ob- 
tain the  written  consent  of  a  majority  in  number 
and  value  of  his  creditors.  In  Vermont,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  insolvent  law  are  similar.  In  the 
following  states  a  discharge  from  indebtedness  is 
granted  to  the  debtor  upon  surrender  of  his  entire 
estate  for  the  equal  benefit  of  creditors :  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Michigan,  Nevada,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin.  —  Ikterebt  asd  Ububt.  The 
legislatures  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  bare 
fixed  what  shall  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on 
money.  In  thirteen  states,  however,  any  rate  of 
interest  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  bor- 
rower and  lender  is  legalized ;  in  twenty-four 
states,  there  are  two  interest  rates  legalized,  the 
lower  one  to  prevail  in  all  cases  in  the  absence  of 
contract,  the  higher  rate  to  be  legalized  upon  ex- 
press'agreement  in  writing.  Usury  is  punished 
by  various  forfeitures,  in  thirty-two  states  and 
territories.  The  f  oUowing  table  exhibits  the  vari- 
ous interest  rates  and  penalties  for  usury  in  the 
thirty-eight  states,  the  eight  terrifaHieB,  and  the 
district  of  Columbia : 


STATES  ASD  TEBKTTORIKS. 


Leg*! 
Interest. 


Alloved  by 
Contract. 


FerOant. 
8 

Amrnte. 

10 
Anymte. 
Any  rate. 

D 

IS 

6 

10 

Anynte. 

8 

IS 

8 

8 

10 

U 

10 

8 

Any  rste. 

ft 
Any  icte. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Anynte. 

10 
Anynte. 

8 
U 

« 

8 

8 
10 

« 
Anynte. 


PeoAlttee  for  Vmary. 


Arizona. 

Arkanras 

Califonia 

Colorado. 

Connecticut <, 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Diatriet  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia..... 

Idaho..... , 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Loaiaiana 

Maine , 

Haiyland 

Uaaeachnsetts .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miaaisslppi 

MlMouH , 

Montana ..... 

Nebraaka ...... 

Nevada ....... 

Mew  Hampabite .. 

New  Jetaey 

New  Mexico... . 

New  York 

North  Candlna. 

Ohio 

Oregon ................ 

Fennsylvania... 

Bhode  bland 


Far  Cent. 

8 
10 

S 

7 
10 

8 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 
10 

6 

8 

6 

7 

8 

5 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 
10 

7 
10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

• 


Fotfeltoie  of 
Forfsttonof 


Farfettweot 
IVxfeitnreof 
Fotfeitiue  of 

Forfeltnie  of 
FoifeltDn  of 
Forfeitora  of 
Forfeiture  of 
Forfeitnieof 
Forfeitoieof 
Forffeiture  of 
Foifeitnieof 

ForfUtOROt 

FoiMtoreof 
Fotf^tonof 
Foifaltnnor 
Forfettoieof 

Forfeiture  of 

Forfeiture  of 
ForfUtnreof 

Forfeiture  of 
Fkufeltare  of 
Fofdtnnof 
Forfeiture  of 
FotMtoie  of 


entire  intertat. 
No  penalty, 
nrindpal  and 
Nopoialty. 
Nopenal^. 
No  penalty. 


prinetpal. 

entire  intei 

No  penalty. 

exceea. 

three  ttmee  tueem  of  InL 

entire  interest 

exceesof  inteiesL 

10  per  cent  per  year  on  aart. 

exceaaof  Intoiest 

excen  over  10  per  cent 

entire  istereet 

No  penalty. 

exceea  of  intcrett 

No  penalty. 

exceaeof  hmiieit 

exceaa  am  10  per  eeat 

exoeae  of  Intereat 

entire  Intereat 

No  penalty. 

intereat  and  ooat 

No  penally. 

thrice  the  exoen, 

endre  Interaat 

No  penalty. 

principal  and  iatemt 

eatirainterest 

exceaa  above  (  par  eest 

principal  and  interat 

exceea  of  intereat 

No  penalty. 
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STATES  AXD  TEKBIT0RIE8. 


Bate  of 
lnteT«et. 


Par  Cent. 

7 

e 

8 

10 

6 

« 

10 

« 

7 


Rate 

Allowed  by 

Contnct. 


Per  Cent. 
Any  rate, 

10 

12 

Any  rate. 

6 

e 

Any  rate. 

6 

10 

Any  rate. 


Penaltlea  for  Ueuiy. 


Soath  CaroUna. 
Teimeaaee...... 

Texas j. 

Vtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahington 

West  VlrglnU.. 

Wiaconain 

Wyoming . 


No  penal tr. 
ForlliltnTe  of  excess  of  int.  and  $100  line, 
Forfeitnie  of  entire  Inteieat. 

No  penalty. 
Forf eltnre  of  exceae  of  interest. 
Forfeitore  of  exoeaa  over  6  per  cent. 

No  penalty. 
Forfeltnre  of  excess  of  interest. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  Interest. 

No  penalty. 


—  JrsoES.  (See  Courts.) — LEoiaLATusES.  All 
the  state  constitutions  limit  and  define  more  or 
less  fully  tbe  legislatiye  powers  of  the  body  vari- 
ously styled  "  the  Gtenersl  Assembly,"  "  the  Leg- 
islature," and  (in  Massachusetts)  "the  Oenerol 
Court"  The  qualiflcations  required  for  member- 
ship in  state  legislatures  vary  considerably,  pre- 
scribing a  greater  or  less  term  of  residence  in  the 
state,  a  limit  of  age  (in  certain  states  only),  and, 
in  nearly  all  cases;  the  requirement  of  being 
qnalifled  voters.  The  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  prescribed  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions varies  greatly  in  different  states.  The  sena- 
torial bodies  are  conveniently  small,  running  from 
nine  members  only  in  Delaware,  to  fifty-one  in 
niincHB,  while  the  members  of  the  other  house 
vary  from  twenty-one  to  821  in  number.  The 
popular  branch  is  usually  styled  "the  House  of 
Representatives,"  but  is  called  "the  Assembly" 
in  California,  Florida,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin;  in  Uaiyland,  Virginia  and 


West  Virginia  it  is  styled  "  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates," and  in  all  the  oUier  states  its  constitutional 
designation  is  "the  House  of  Representatives." 
The  legislative  sessions  were  formerly  held  annu- 
ally in  most  of  the  states.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  steady  drift  toward  less  fre- 
quent meetings  of  state  legislatures,  nearly  every 
constitution  adopted  within  thirty  years  providing 
that  the  sessions  shall  be  held  only  biennially,  un- 
less special  or  extraordinary  sessions  are  c^ed. 
The  states  whose  legislatures  still  meet  every  year 
are  six  only:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Ohio,  however,  the  legislature  holds  adjourned 
sessions  practically  amounting  to  annual  meetings. 
Some  constitutions  limit  the  length  of  session  to 
terms  variously  running  from  forty  days  to  160. 
In  sixteen  states,  however,  the  legislature  is  with- 
out limit  save  its  own  discretion  as  to  length  of  ses- 
sion. The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers, 
terms  of  office  and  salaries  of  state  legislatures  ; 


BIAHB. 


Umlt 
of 


No.  of 
Sena- 
torv. 


Ko.  of 
Repre- 

senta- 
Uves. 


Tern 
of 

Sen'a 


Term 

of 
Bep's. 


Salary. 


tl«K.««« 

Aikanaas  .... 
California — 

C<dorado 

Connecdeat. 

Delawan 

Florida 
Oe 

nil 

InL 

Iowa. 

Kansas.......... 

Kentnci7 

limialaiia  ....... 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasaKtansetts... 

MicUsan 

lOmieaoU 

Waslsainl 

Xisaomrir.. 

Nebraska 

Rerads 

Sew  Hampriilrs., 

TttwSeaej 

XewTork 

Nortb  Carolina... 

Olilo 

Orepm  ....  ...... 

Fnui«yiTaBla  .... 

Bhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina... 

TnuMssee. .... 

■ftxas 

Vfinnont*... ..... 

TlrgUta 

WertVlrglnla.... 
Vlsoonaln  ....... 


Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

BlenniaL 

Annual. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Aannal. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Annnal. 

Annnal. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Annnal. 

Annual. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 

Biennial, 

Biennial. 

Biennial. 


80  days, 
eo  days, 
aodays. 
40  days. 
None. 
None. 
60  days. 
40  days. 
None, 
todays. 
None. 
EOdays. 
flOdays. 
rodays. 
None. 
90  days, 
None. 
None. 
60  days. 
None, 
Todays, 
40  days. 
60  days. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
60  days. 
None. 
40  days. 
ISO  days. 
None. 
None. 
75  days. 
60  days. 
None, 
todays. 
45  days. 
None. 


n 

40 
86 
iM 
S 
H 
4« 
51 
60 
50 
40 
68 
8« 
81 
86 
40 
88 
«7 
87 
84 
88 
80 
84 
81 
88 
50 
88 
80 
60 
88 
85 
88 
81 
80 
40 
86 
88 


100 

04 

80 

49 
849 

81 

76 
176 
158 
100 
100 
185 
100 

98 
151 

81 
840 
100 
108 
ISO 
141 
100 

40 
881 

60 
188 
180 
lOS 

60 
801 

78 
184 

99 
106 
840 
100 

66 
100 


S4  per  day  and  10c.  per  mile. 
|6  per  day. 

|8  per  day,  10c.  mileoKe,  and  (96. 
S4  per  day  and  ISc.  per  mile. 
(800  and  mileage, 
|S  per  day  and  mileage. 
|6  per  day  and  10c.  per  mBe. 
S4  per  day  and  mileage, 
is  per  day,  10c.  mile^  and  $60. 
:  day  and  90c.  per  mile. 
I  per  year. 
I  per  day  and  15c.  per  mile. 
i  per  day  and  15c.  per  mile. 
J4  per  day  and  mileage. 
|160  and  SOc.  per  mile. 
r  day  and  mileage, 
)  per  year. 
I  per  day  and  lOe.  per  mils. 
'    er  day  and  16c.  per  mile. 

I  per  year. 
i  fA  day  and  mileage,  and  $80. 
I  per  day  and  10c.  per  mile. 
I  per  day  and  40c.  per  mile. 

r  day  and  mileage. 
_iOO  per  year. 
il,500  per  year  and  10c.  per  mile. 
'  ler  day  and  10c.  per  mile. 

)  per  year  and  Uc.  per  mile. 
i  per  diqr  and  ISc.  per  mile, 
ll  ,000  fbr  100  days  and  6c.  per  mile 
il  per  day  and  8c.  per  mile. 
^  per  day  and  10c.  per  mile, 
I  per  day  and  16c.  per  mile, 
1  per  day  and  mileage, 
■   erday. 
I  per  year. 

er  day  and  10c.  per  mile. 
)  per  year  and  lOc.  per  mile. 
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—  Libel,  ash  Lxbertt  of  thx  Press.  The 
declaration  of  rights  in  nearly  every  state  consti- 
tution prohibits  any  laws  to  restrain  or  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Many  con- 
stitutions couple  this  with  a  provision  that  in  all 
prosecutions  for  libel  the  trath  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  a  Jury,  and  if  they  find  the  matter 
cbiarged  as  libelous  to  be  true,  the  party  shall  be 
acquitted.  This  clause  is  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Ck)lorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  following  states  the  jury  is  empow- 
ered to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  facts  in 
cases  of  libel:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Oeorgia,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

—  LmuTBNAKT  OovERNOBS.  In  twenty -seven 
states  the  lieutenant  governor  is  ex  offldo  president 
of  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor only  upon  the  death,  disability  or  resigna- 
tion of  that  officer  elect.  The  constitutions  in 
eleven  states  provide  for  no  such  officer  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. —  LuaTATioNB,  Statutes  of.  Limitation 
laws  are  designed  to  fix  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  a  party  is  permitted  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  his  rights,  and  imply  that  his  failure  to  do  so 
furnishes  legal  presumption  that  he  has  no  rights  in 
the  premises.  The  following  table  gives  the  present 
state  of  the  laws,  barring  actions  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters  in  the  various  states  and  territories : 


SIATBB  AKD 
TKRRRO&IES. 

Aitsault. 

fllondor, 

replevin 

etc. 

Open  fcc- 
cuunts. 

Notefl. 

Judlf 
ment«. 

Sealed 
and  wlt- 
neaaed 
Instm- 
menta. 

Alabain* 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlcnt 

Dakota 

Yeaiii. 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
S 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
% 
% 
* 

yearn. 
3 
3 
2 
6 
« 
6 
S 
3 
4 
4 
3 
S 
6 
5 
3 
2 
S 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
2 
4 
4 

Ye»r.. 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 
12 

5 

6 

5 
10 

6 
10 

6 

5 

5 
20 

3 
20 

6 

6 

6 
10 

6 

S 

6 

Years. 
20 
10 

6 

8 

6 
20 
20 
12 
20 

5 

6 
10 
20 
20 

6 
16 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
10 

7 

5 

5 
20 

6 
90 
20 
16 

Team' 
10 
10 
4 
< 
17 
90 

Delaware 

Dlst  of  Columbia 

90 
19 
90 

Georgia.—... 

90 

Mnh" 

s 

niinois 

10 

Tnfllana 

90 

10 

Kanims ....  

IS 
IS 
90 
90 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoarl 

19 
90 
10 
90 

7 
10 

4 
10 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Bampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

10 

S 
4 

« 
6 

16 
10 

(coHTnrmD.) 

STATES  Aim 
TERRITORIES. 

replevin 
etc 

Opanao. 

ooimts. 

Votes. 

SS&. 

and  Tll- 
rTieMed 
lasas- 
meUa 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. 
Ohio 

Tears. 

t 

I 

1 

9 
landC 

I 

S 

I 

1 

1 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

1 

Years. 
6 

Year.. 

15 

14 

Tears. 
16 

10 
15 
10 
90 
90 
90 
10 
10 

6 

8 
10 

< 
10 
10 
10 

Yeati 
U 
10 
IS 

W 

Pennsrlvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee .. 

TVxftfl 

ai 

» 

id 
io 

Utah 

Vermont......... 

8 

Virginia 

Washington  Ter.. 
West  VTiginla... 
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—  LoTTEBtES.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
lottery  system,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  led 
to  constitutional  and  legal  interdiction  of  these 
demoralizing  games  of  hazard.  In  seventeen 
states  the  constitution  absolutely  prohibits  the  leg- 
islature from  authorizing  any  lottery,  and  in  most 
of  them  requires  it  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  lotteiy  tickets.  These  states  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land,' Midiigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing eleven  states  the  constitution  itself  prohib- 
its lotteries  absolutely:  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina.  In  Loniiiaoa 
alone  the  constitution  provides  that  "the  general 
assembly  shall  have  authority  to  grant  lotteiy 
charters  or  privileges ;  pronided,  each  charter  or 
privOege  shall  pay  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  in  money  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state;  and  provided,  farther,  that  all  charten 
shall  cease  and  expire  on  the  first  of  January, 
1805,  from  which  time  all  lotteries  are  prohibited 
in  this  state. "  Kentucky  tolerates  lotteries  by  law. 
In  the  remaining  nine  states  there  is  no  constitn- 
tional  provision  on  the  subject,  but  lotteries  are 
illegal.  —  Mabriaob  and  Divobce.  In  view  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  marriage  relation  to 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  eveiy  oon- 
munity,  the  hasty  and  shifting  legislation  which 
makes  a  chaos  of  conflicting  state  laws,  instead  of 
a  uniform  system,  can  not  be  too  much  deplored. 
The  recently  growing  laxity  of  the  laws,  aixi  still 
more,  of  the  practice  under  them,  in  many  states, 
has  led  to  an  unprecedented  multiplication  of  di- 
vorces. It  is  here  proposed  to  note  only  the  di- 
versities prevailing  in  the  statutes  r^ulating  mar- 
riage and  divorce  in  the  various  states.  —  Mar- 
riage is  defined  as  a  civil  contract  in  the  codes  of 
fifteen  states  :  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin.  Whether  a 
marriage  by  simple  consent  of  the  parties  (without 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  formalities)  U  valid  at  com- 
mon law,  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  stqxcme 
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court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  Inter- 
Tention  of  a  dergyman  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  statute  containing  express 
words  of  nullity,  a  marriage  by  mere  consent  is 
Talid.  (96  V.  6.  ReporU,  70.)  In  two  states 
only,  California  and  Iowa,  do  tlie  laws  expressly 
recognize  simple  consent  of  the  parties  as  adequate 
to  constitute  a  binding  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  states  declare  void  all  marriages  not 
solemnized  by  authorized  persons.  In  twenty- 
two  states  whose  laws  do  not  declare  such  mar- 
riages invalid,  the  courts  have  usually  sustained 
them,  when  followed  by  cohabitation,  as  valid 
under  the  common  law.  Six  states,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Vermont,  do  not  recognize  such  marriages,  but 
Inquire  consent  before  a  magistrate  or  a  minister. 
In  some  other  states,  both  the  law  and  its  adju- 
dication are  doubtful  on  this  point.  —  Whether  a 
valid  marriage  can  be  contracted  between  those  of 
different  race  and  color,  is  a  question  variously 
decided.  The  statutes  of  eighteen  states  prohibit 
or  render  void  marriages  between  whites  and  per- 
sons of  African  descent,  viz.,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Korth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  Virginia.  —  The  required  ages 
to  render  a  marriage  valid  vary  greatly.  The  old 
common  law  limit  of  at  least  fourteen  years  for  the 
groom  and  twelve  for  the  bride,  is  fixed  by  statute 
in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia ;  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  fourteen  are  required  in  Iowa,  North 
Carolina  and  Texas;  seventeen  and  fourteen  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Oeorgia,  Illinois  and  Indiana; 
eighteen  and  fifteen  in  California,  Minnesota, 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin;  and  eighteen  and  sixteen 
in  Ddaware,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and 
Ohio.  In  other  states  the  common  law  limit  of 
fourteen  and  twelve  years  is  upheld  without 
special  statute.  In  seven  states,  marriages  may 
be  annulled  because  of  impotence,  and  the  same 
disability  is  made  ground  for  divorce  in  thirty 
states.  Consanguinity  within  certain  degrees  ren- 
ders marriage  void  in  twenty-seven  states.  A  mar- 
riage between  an  uncle  and  a  niece  is  valid  in  Ma- 
ryland if  contracted  before  1878,  and  absolutely 
void  in  Connecticut.  In  thirty-one  states  a  marriage 
license  or  certificate  is  required,  and  if  the  parties 
are  minors,  consent  of  parents  must  be  shown.  — 
The  persons  before  whom  marriages  must  be 
solemnized  are  variously  directed  to  be  judges  of 
courts,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  notaries, 
elders,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  etc.  Public  regis- 
tration of  marriages  is  required  by  law  in  thirty- 
three  states,  but  by  no  means  generally  enforced. 
— Regarding  divorce,  three  widely  different  views 
prevail :  1.  That  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and 
indissoluble  for  any  causes  arising  after  marriage. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
2.  That  marriage  is  a  sacred  relation ,  and  should  be 
dissolved  only  foradultery  and  desertion.  8.  That 
marriage  is  simply  a  civil  contract,  without  any  re- 


ligious element,  which,  while  not  revocable  by 
mutual  consent,  may  properly  be  dissolved  for  a 
variety  of  cogent  reasons.  The  legislation  of  the 
various  states  now  recognizes  divorce  as  procura- 
ble for  cause  in  all  except  South  Carolina,  which, 
in  1878,  repealed  all  acts  permitting  divorces. 
The  constitutions  of  several  states  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  granting  divorces  by  special  acts; 
doubtless  upon  the  principle  that  this  is  in  its  na- 
ture a  judicial  act,  to  be  determined  on  evidence 
and*  inquiry,  and  that  legislatures  should  be  re- 
strained from  usurping  (as  the  British  parlia- 
ment set  the  example  of  doing)  the  power  to  de- 
clare marriages  dissolved.  No  such  restriction 
of  the  legislature  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
or  in  New  York  and  Delaware.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  state  where  individual  cases  of 
divorce  are  legislatively  taken  up,  and  in  1881, 
thirteen  divorces  were  actually  granted.  The 
former  law  of  Connecticut,  permitting  courts  to 
grant  divorces  for  "any  misconduct  permanently 
destroying  the  happiness  of  the  petitioned,  and  de- 
feating the  purposes  of  marriage,"  in  force  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  produced  a  scandalous  and 
constantly  increasing  crop  of  divorces,  and  was 
repealed  in  1878.  Among  the  legal  causes  for 
divorce  are:  1,  previous  marriage,  imdissolved,  in 
seven  states ;  2,  Impotence,  in  thirty  states ;  8, 
insanity  at  time  of  marriage,  in  two  states  ;  4, 
consanguinity,  in  five  states;  S,  pregnancy  at  time 
of  marriage,  without  the  husband's  knowledge  or 
agency,  in  nine  states ;  6,  conviction  of  an  infa- 
mous crime  before  marriage,  concealed,  in  two 
states ;  7,  adultery,  in  thirty-seven  states ;  8,  de- 
sertion, in  thirty-seven  states;  0,  cruelty,  in  thirty- 
seven  states ;  10,  conviction  of  or  imprisonment 
for  crime,  in  thirty  states;  11,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, in  thirty-five  states ;  12,  neglect  or  refusal 
on  the  part  of  a  husband  to  provide  for  his  wife, 
in  nine  states ;  IS,  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  four 
states.  In  New  York  alone  the  sole  recognized 
ground  for  an  absolute  divorce  is  adultery.  As 
to  desertion,  willful  absence  continued  for  one 
year  is  ground  for  divorce  in  eight  states — ^Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin ;  absence  for 
two  years,  in  nine  states — Alabama,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada and  Tennessee;  absence  for  three  years,  in 
thirteen  states — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  West  Vfa'ginia ;  and  desertion  for  five  years, 
in  three  states — Louisiana,  Rhode  IsUnd  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  other  states,  no  limit  of  willful  ab- 
sence is  specified  by  statute.  — PARDONmo  Powsb. 
In  most  of  the  states  the  governor  is  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  the  power  of  granting 
pardons,  reprieves  or  commutation  of  sentence  to 
convicted  criminals  under  sentence ;  exceptions 
are  made,  in  the  constitutions  of  twenty  states,  of 
treason  and  impeachment,  as  cases  where  no  par- 
doning power  can  be  exercised.  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  fourteen  states  impeachment  alone  with- 
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draws  the  conricted  person  from  the  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power.  In  Vermont  alone  the 
crime  of  murder  is  added  to  the  two  cases  Just 
named  as  beyond  the  reach  of  executive  clem- 
ency. In  Oregon  the  only  crime  not  subject  to 
pardon  is  treason.  In  Illinois  the  governor  may 
grant  pardon  for  all  offenses  without  exception. 
In  Kansas  the  governor  is  to  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  only  under  such  restrictions  as  provided 
by  law.  While  in  twenty-seven  states  the  gov- 
ernor alone  is  invested  wiUi  the  pardoning  potrer, 
this  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  council 
in  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont;  and  in  the  governor  and  the 
senate  in  Rhode  Island.  Four  state  constitutions 
create  a  board  of  pardons,  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  exercising  this  power.  In  New  Jersey 
this  board  consists  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  six  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  must  concur  in  granting  par- 
dons. In  Florida  and  Nevada  the  governor,  the 
justices  Of  the  supreme  court  and  the  attorney- 
general,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  whom  the 
governor  must  be  one,  may  grant  pardons.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  governor  may  exercise  the  power 
of  pardon  only  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  at- 
torney general  and  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  or 
any  three  of  them,  after  full  hearing  and  public 
notice  recorded  and  filed  in  the  secretary's  office. 
In  Connecticut  the  governor  can  grant  reprieves 
only  until  the  end  of  the  next  legislative  session; 
he  has  no  pardoning  power.  In  California  neither 
the  governor  nor  the  legislature  can  pardon  when 
the  convict  has  twice  been  convicted  of  felony, 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The  states 
in  which  the  governor  alone  is  invested  with 
the  pardoning  power  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  G^rgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  Louisiana  the  gov- 
ernor can  pardon  only  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general,  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  trying  the  case,  or 
of  any  two  of  them.  —  Poll  Tax.  While  a  capi- 
tation tax  is  imposed  upon  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  most  of  the  states  by  their  consti- 
tutions or  laws,  Kansas,  Maryland  and  Ohio  have 
prohibited  by  their  constitutions  the  levying  of 
any  poll  tax.  No  capitation  tax  is  levied  in  Del- 
aware, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  remaining  states  a  poll  tax  is 
levied,  varying  in  amount  from  fifty  cents  to  three 
dollan  per  annum.  These  states  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setu,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Ver- 


mont, Virginia,  West  Virgiifla  and  Wiscauin. 
The  payment  of  this  tax  is  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  two  states  only,  viz.,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island.  In  Virginia  the 
making  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  condition  of 
suffrage  was  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1883.  In  Nevada  the  legialatnre  may 
make  such  payment  a  condition  of  the  li^ 
of  voting.  In  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  a 
county  tax  must  have  been  paid  by  all  electors 
to  entitle  them  to  suffrage.  The  constitutiom 
of  Kansas  prohibits  making  the  payment  of  a 
tax  a  qualification  for  exercising  the  ri^t  of 
suffrage.  — Rbgibtbatioit.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  a  well-regulated  r^^tration  sys- 
tem to  secure  fair  elections,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  it  required  by  law  or  constitution  in  twenty- 
nine  states.  The  constitutions  of  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Csio- 
lina,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  require 
registration  as  a  prerequisite  to  suffrage.  Mis- 
souri's constitution  requires  it  in  cities  only,  doubt- 
less on  the  theory  that  in  country  voting  precincts 
fraud  is  more  easily  detected,  and  leas  piobaUe, 
than  in  populous  cities,  with  floating  popula- 
tions. In  like  manner  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  require  r^istration  in  all  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  but  notelsewlKre. 
No  registration  is  required  in  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Oeor^,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Or^on,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  West  Virginia.  The  oonstitn- 
tions  of  three  states  prohibit  registration,  viz., 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  In  the  re- 
maining states  a  registration  system  is  estabUahed 
by  law.  It  has  been  asserted  (though  not  gener- 
ally sustained)  that  acts  of  the  legislature  requir- 
ing registration  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  are  un- 
constitutional in  states  where  the  constittttion  is 
silent  as  to  registry,  because  it  establishes  a  test 
for  qualifications  of  electors  not  found  in  the  fun- 
damental law.  —  Rbuoion.  Most  state  constitu- 
tions embody'  in  a  bill  of  rights,  or  elsewhere,  t 
declaration  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
for  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  or  political  right 
But  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of  God  sie 
disqualified  for  office  by  the  oonatitutioBs  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee ;  while  the  constitutions  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  imply  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  as  a  qualiflcation  for  office. 
Tennessee  goes  further  in  requiring  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  a 
qualiflcation  for  office,  and  this  after  adopting,  in 
its  declaraticm  of  ri^ts,  a  provision  that  "no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required."  The  major- 
ity of  constitutions  declare  that  no  pteferaioe 
shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect;  New 
Hampshire  alone  provides  in  its  constitution  that 
the  legislature  may  authorise  towns  and  paridies 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  ProleMnt 
teachers  of  religion.  Connecticut  gives  the  same 
guarantee  to  every  society  or  denomination  of 
Ohri^iani.  The  free  enjoyment  of  all  religiotts 
sentiments  and  modes  of  worship  is  guaranteed  in 
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nearly  all  constitutions.  The  constitutions  of  the 
following  states  declare  that  no  -witness  shall  be 
held  incompetent  to  testify  because  of  Ids  religious 
opinions:  California,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Clergymen  are  ineligi- 
ble to  the  legislature  by  the  constitutions  of  Del- 
aware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New 
York  and  Tennessee,  and  in  seyeral  of  these 
states  they  are  excluded  from  any  ciyil  office. 
—  Succession.  Various  methods  of  proYlding 
for  the  succession  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of  the  gov- 
ernor, prevail  in  the  different  states.  Eleven  states 
have  no  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  nine  of  these 
the  constitution  devolves  the  office  of  governor 
upon  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  successively,  in  case  of  vacancy. 
In  Maryland  the  general  assembly  must  elect  a 
governor,  if  in  session  when  the  office  is  vacant; 
otherwise,  it  is  filled  as  in  other  states.  In  Oregon, 
vacancy  or  inability  in  the  office  of  governor,  de- 
volves it  on,  1,  the  secretary  of  state,  2,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  senate.  In  nine  states  the  succession 
falls,  first,  to  the  lieutenant  governor;  second,  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tem/port;  third,  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house.  In  twelve  states  the 
same  constitutional  provision  exists,  except  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  in  the  third 
degree.  In  Wisconsin  the  vacancy  is  filled,  first, 
by  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  secondarily  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  In  Massachusetts,  if  the  offices 
of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  both  become 
vacant,  their  duties  devolve  upon  the  council.  In 
case  of  a  double  vacancy,  the  constitutions  of  In- 
diana, South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Virginia  re- 
quire the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law 
what  officer  shall  act  as  governor.  —  Suffrage. 
The  right  to  participate  in  elections  is  fixed  in 
each  state  by  its  own  constitution  and  laws;  these 
being  subject  only  to  the  16th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  any 
disabilities  as  to  suffrage  on  account  of  color  or 
race.  While  aliens  are  generally  excluded,  fifteen 
states  admit  to  the  suffrage  foreigners  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  actual  citizens. 
Other  qualifications  for  suffrage  embrace  in  some 
states  registration  (see  above),  and  in  all,  a  certain 
lime  of  residence  within  the  state  and  locality 
where  the  voter  seeks  to  exercise  the  suffrage. 
The  constitution  of  Kentucky  requires  two  years' 
residence  in  the  state  before  one  can  vote;  and 
this  is  the  longest  residence  required  by  any  state. 
The  constitutions  of  Maine  and  Michigan  require 
only  three  months'  residence  in  the  state;  and  this 
is  the  shortest  period  anywhere  required.  Nine 
states  require  six  months'  residence,  viz.,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebras- 
lu,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon.  AH 
the  other  states  require  one  year's  residence  with- 
in their  boundaries  before  conferring  the  right 
to  vote.  Besidence  within  the  county  is  required 
for  periods  varying  from  one  month  to  one  year. 


and  within  the  voting  precinct  for  various  times 
running  from  only  ten  days  to  six  months.  The 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  are  some- 
what numerous,  but  of  late  years  are  becoming 
steadily  lessened  in  number.  A  property  quali- 
fication, which  formerly  prevailed  in  some  states, 
now  exists  only  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  pos- 
session of  property  to  the  value  of  184  dollars 
in  real  estate  over  all  incumbrances  is  required, 
or  (as  an  alternative)  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of  one  dollar.  The  payment  of  a 
tax  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  all  the  states  voters  must  be  male 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
although  a  limited  siiffrage  has  been  extended 
to  women,  enabling  them  to  vote  at  school  dis- 
trict elections  only,  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  states.  Illiteracy,  it 
has  been  widely  claimed,  should  lie  a  bar  to  suf- 
frage, but  this  view  has  prevailed  continuously  in 
two  states  only;  Massachusetts  requiring  that  a 
voter  shall  have  the  capacity  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  write  his  name,  and  Connecticut  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  or  stat- 
utes. Among  the  most  widely  enforced  disabili- 
ties, idiots  and  Insane  persons  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  suffrage  by  the  constitutions  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Oeoigia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Paupers  are  excluded  in  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina,  "Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  Persons  convicted  of  crime  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  except 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont.  In  most  other  states  the 
laws  make  the  same  exclusion.  Persona  under 
guardianship  are  excluded  in  Florida,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.  Bribery,  or  offer 
to  bribe  an  elector  to  influence  votes,  is  made  a 
disqualification  for  suffrage  or  office  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the 
other  states  have  provided  by  law  severe  penalties 
for  bribery,  including,  in  some  cases,  exclusion 
from  suffrage  for  a  tenn  of  years  or  indefinitely. 
—  SuNDAT.  The  laws  against  desecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  have  no  constitutional  sanc- 
tion except  the  recognition  of  Christianity  (in  the 
constitutions  of  a  few  states)  and  the  pomlssion 
to  the  legislature  to  make  laws  promoting  religion 
and  morality.  The  iHt>hibition  of  labor  or  sports 
on  Sunday,  although  found  in  the  laws  of  most 
states,  is  not  rigidly  or  continuously  enforced  in 
any.  While  these  laws  may  be  defended  on  au- 
thority and  long  custom,  the  fact  that  their  en- 
forcement has  more  and  moie  fallen  into  desue- 
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tude,  is  too  palpable  for  denial.  These  laws  may 
rest  either  upon  specially  religious  grounds,  or 
upon  the  humane  argument  that  experience  shows 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  be  needful  to  human 
welfare.  Many  judicial  tribunals,  in  applying 
the  Sunday  laws,  have  preferred  to  rest  their  en- 
forcement upon  the  second  ground  rather  than  the 
first,  but  if  this  utilitarian  view  of  enforced  Sun- 
day rest  as  a  benefit  to  the  individual  is  to  prevail, 
the  argument  against  special  Sabbath  laws,  made 
by  those  who  rest  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
is  unanswerable.  The  Jew  may  urge  that  the  law 
discriminates  against  his  religion,  and  is  therefore 
unconstitutional  in  most  of  the  states.  Sunday  as 
a  religious  obligation  properly  rests  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  community ;  and  the  sanction 
thrown  around  it  by  state  laws,  while  of  indefin- 
able extent,  and  often  incapable  of  enforcement, 
marks  the  deference  tliat  is  shown  to  the  habits  of 
the  majority  in  the  state.  Contracts  made  on  Sun- 
day are  void  by  the  laws  of  many  states,  though 
by  no  means  of  all.  —  Usuby.  (See  Intere^  and 
Utury.)  —  Veto  Powkb.  In  thirty- four  states 
the  assent  and  signature  of  the  governor  aie  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  enact  any  law.  The 
uniform  provision  is,  that,  in  case  of  disapproval 
of  any  act  by  the  governor,  he  shall  return  it  to 
the  house  In  which  it  originated,  with  his  objec- 
tions; the  vote  must  then  be  taken  in  l>oth  houses 
by  yeas  and  nays.  In  nine  states  the  constitution 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  sufficient  to 
enact  a  law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
governor,  viz.,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee, 
Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  In  twenty-three 
states  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house 
are  required  to  pass  a  law  over  the  governor's  veto, 
namely,  in  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,.  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin.  In  two  states,  Maryland 
and  Nebraska,  the  constitution  requires  three- 
fifths  of  the  legislature  to  make  a  law  without  the 
approval  of  the  governor.  The  constitutions  of 
four  states  confer  no  power  on  the  governor  to 
veto  any  act  of  legislation;  these  are  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island. — Woh- 
BN.  The  separate  rights  of  married  women  to 
their  property  acquired  before  marriage,  as  well 
as  to  that  acquired  afterward  by  gift  or  otherwise, 
are  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions  of  eleven 
states,  including  the  provision  that  the  wife's 
property  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  her 
husband.  Essentially  the  same  provision  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  nearly  all  the 
states.  Women  are  made  eligible  to  offices  con- 
noted with  schools  by  the  constitutions  of  Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  while  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  school  officers  is  con- 
ferred upon  women  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
and  several  other  states.  A.  R.  Spoffobd. 


STATISTICS.     From  the  numerous  defini- 
tions of  statistics  which  have  been  given  sinoe 
Achenwall,  the  learned  professor  of  Odttingen, 
established  this  science  and  gave  it  a  name,  we 
might  think  that  it  is  very  difilcalt  to  define  its 
nature  and  the  extent  of  its  domain.     Such  is  dm 
the  case,  however.    The  most  different  definitiom 
have  served  as  Introduction  to  the  most  similar 
works,  and  the  ordinarily  informed  person  is  no 
more  Ignorant  than  the  adept,  that,  withont  fig- 
ures, without  "  numerical  terms,"  there  is  no  sta- 
tistics.   The  quantity  of  explanations,  devdop- 
ments  and  deductions  which  can  be  added  without 
encroaching  upon  some  neighboring  domain,  ia 
all  there  can  be  any  discussion  about.  —  The  ques- 
tion whether  statistics  is  a  method  or  a  science,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  both,  will  also  be  discussed. 
As  a  method,  it  is  an  Instrument  of  observation: 
instead  of  saying  that  the  use  of  such  and  such  ■ 
remedy  succeeds  often  or  tometma  in  such  and 
such  a  disease,  the  professor  of  medicine  should 
say  to  his  pupils:  According  to  the  experiments 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  the  remedy  has  pro- 
duced its  effect  in  68  cases  out  of  100,  or  in  sudi 
and  such  a  settled  proportion.    As  a  method  of 
observation,  it  is  applieid  only  to  large  numben. 
To  speak  of  88  per  cent,  or  of  25  per  cent,  wlien 
only  three  or  four  experiments  have  been  made, 
is  to  abuse  scientific  forms,  and  somrtimes  know- 
ingly to  deceive  the  public.  —  As  a  science,  sta- 
tistics embraces  all  social  and  political  facts  pre- 
sented in  their  numerical  relations  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  to  space  and  time.    As  there  is  no  po- 
litical or  social  fact  without  men,  we  need  not 
add,  as  certain  authors  have  done,  that  all  statis- 
tical facts  must  have  relation  to  men.  —  It  seau 
that  there  are  here  well-determined  limits,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  so  many  definitions.    If  no 
author  has  been  satisfied  with  the  definition  of 
his  predecessors,  it  is  not  because  lie  wished  to 
see  his  own  figure. in  the  introduction  to  treatises 
on  statistics;  it  Is  because  statistics,  since  its  ori- 
gin, has  followed  a  two-fold  tendency.    The  one 
gave  rise  to  descriptive  statistics,  as  Achenwall  de- 
fines it:  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  respective 
and  comparative  situation  {statu*)  of  each  state;  or 
of  which  Schl5zer  s^d  that  it  was  history  at  rest, 
while  history  is  statistics  in  motion  (in  other  woids, 
statistics  is  the  situation  of  a  people  takes  at  a 
given  moment);  finally,  what  Napoleon  L  called 
the  budget  of  things.    Statistics  thus  understood 
is  a  more  or  less  reasoned  inventory.    The  odier 
tendency  wbJch   statistics   has  followed  would 
prove  relations,  discover  laws;  it  is  what,  in  the 
last  century,  was  called  political  arithmetic    It 
was  probably  from  this  point  of  view  that  Ooethe 
viewed  it  when  he  said :  "If  figures  do  not  govern 
the  world,  they  show  at  least  how  it  is  governed." 
For  this  purpose  the  inventory  is  not  sulBcient;  it 
Is  necessary  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  "  numerical 
terms,"  to  scrutinise  them,  compare  them,  draw 
deductions  from  them;  according  to  some,  aver- 
ages, and  according  to  others,  laws.    Here  ia  M. 
Querry's  definition  :   "Oeueral  statistics  ••  ex- 
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chideB  descriptions,  and  consists  essentially  in  the 
methodical  enumeration  of  variable  elements, 
whose  average  it  determines."  And  M.  Dnf cur's : 
Statistics  Ig  "the  science  which  teaches  how  to 
deduce  from  analogous  numerical  terms  the  laws 
of  the  saccession  of  social  facts."  —  Thus,  some 
make  of  statistics  a  descriptive  science  more  or 
leas  allied  to  geography;  others,  a  science  of  de- 
duction, employing  mathematical  processes,  and 
notably  the  calculation  of  probabiUties.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  easy  to  combine  these  two  points 
of  view.  People  always  commence  by  describing 
the  present;  this  is  one  of  the  forms  of  established 
statistics.  When  many  descriptions  have  succeed- 
ed one  another,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  present 
situation  with  previous  situations;  this  is  done  for 
the  whole  of  the  facts  as  well  as  for  one  of  the  de- 
tails ;  from  this  comparison  is  drawn  a  theory, 
averages,  laws;  and  Uiis  Is  how  the  form  of  sta- 
tistics, once  called  political  arithmetic,  is  devel- 
oped. —  This  term  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  another  subject  of  discussion.  Are  "  numeri- 
cal terms  "  applicable  to  politic^  facts  or  to  social 
facts?  William  Playfair  says  of  statistics,  that  it 
consists  of  investigations  into  the  political  material 
of  states.  The  definitions  of  Peuchet,  Giojaj 
Schubert,  Qu^tfilet,  Yillerm^  and  many  oAers,  in- 
sist chiefly  upon  the  political  application,  while, 
with  M.  Dufour,  M.  Moresu  de  Jonn&s  applies 
statistics  only  to  social  facts.  He  says:  "  Statis- 
tics is  the  science  of  social  facts,  expressed  in  nu- 
merical terms.  Its  object  is  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  society,  considered  in  its  elements,  its 
economy,  its  situation  and  its  movements."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  discussions  maintained  as  to  the 
distinctions  between  t&e  political  domain  and  the 
social  domain,  are  so  trifling  that  perhaps  none  of 
the  authors  whom  we  have  cited  have  had  the  least 
scruple  to  pass  from  "  political  facts "  to  "social 
facts,"  and  vice  twia.  Moreover,  are  not  these 
two  categories  of  facta  most  frequently  confound- 
ed? We  will  not  stop,  therefore,  at  these  useless 
distinctions.  —  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
words  upon  another  point,  which  has  been  very 
much  debated.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn&s  maintains 
that  "  statistics  without  figures,  or  whose  figures 
do  not  enumerate  social  facts,  does  not  merit  the 
title  which  it  borrows."  Statistics  without  fig- 
ures is  like  a  river  without  water,  but  a  statistics 
consisting  only  of  figures  is  not  the  ideal  one;  in 
this  sboreleffl  sea,  where  can  the  ship  land?  A 
text  is  therefore  necessary.  But  there  is  no  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  the  amount  of  explanations  which 
must  accompany  the  "numerical  terms."  In  ad- 
dressing specialists,  accustomed  to  study  political 
and  social  questions,  few  should  be  given;  they 
should  be  given  more  amply  when  it  is  intended 
to  enlighten  or  convince  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic whom  figures  repel,  and  who  find  "  numerical 
terms  "  very  dry,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  perfectly 
wearisome.  It  is  therefore  only  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, of  tact.  —  This  settled  (and  we  have  com- 
menoed  by  clearing  the  ground  of  obstacles  easily 
removed),  we  approach  a  much  more  delicate 


point.  Let  us  again  quote  an  author:  we  are  so 
fond  of  leaning  upon  something,  even  upon  a 
cane  which  bends  under  our  hand.  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonn6s  says:  "It  [statistics}  proceeds  con- 
stantly by  numbers,  which  gives  it  the  character 
of  the  precision  and  certainty  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences." This  is  a  quality  which  people  do  not 
tire  of  denying  to  statistics.  Rightly  or  wrongly? 
Rightly  and  wrongly.  In  fact,  numbers  are  al- 
ways precise,  but  they  are  not  always  exact.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  figures 
are  exact  and  what  are  not;  we  have  only  to 
find  out  how  they  were  obtained.  That  is  the 
whole  secret.  If  the  verification  has  been  made 
in  a  positive  and  material  manner,  by  counting, 
measuring  and  weighing,  the  exactness  is  ab- 
solute, and  no  one  has  the  right  to  attack  such  fig- 
ures, unless  because  of  false  entries  in  the  public 
accounts.  A  great  deal  of  information  is  obtained 
in  this  manner  for  the  wants  of  public  admin- 
istration. Thus  the  amount  of  the  finances  rests 
upon  mathematical  elements,  and  error  is  impos- 
sible. The  case  is  about  the  same  with  the  statis- 
tics of  hospitals,  prisons,  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  justice,  means  of  communication,  the  post- 
office  and  other  similar  things.  But  there  are  sta- 
tistics, like  those  of  agriculture,  industry,  con- 
sumption, the  revenue,  and,  in  general,  of  all  facts 
which  can  not  be  determined  by  exterior,  palpable 
signs,  which  often  leave  someUiing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  exactness,  and  give  occasion  for 
serious  criticism.  However,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  exactness;  one  is  absolute,  the  other  approxi- 
mative. The  approximation  is  a  makeshift;  but 
at  bottom  it  is  makeshifts  which  rule  in  life;  the 
absolute  contrary  of  the  makeshift  would  be  the 
ideal.  But  we  do  not  insist  upon  this.  Every 
one  understands  that  approximation  is  sufficient 
for  almost  every  use,  even  when  there  is  question 
of  information  which  can  be  obtained  with  great 
exactness.  For  example,  if  we  should  say :  The 
budget  of  receipts  is  8,460,000,000,  would  it  not 
be  generaUy  satisfactory?  and  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  to  a  cent  ?  We  said,  for  almost 
every  use,  and  notably  for  the  descriptive  part  of 
statistics;  mathematical  exactness  is  indispensable 
only  when  it  is  intended  to  state  laws.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  certain  authors  to  set  up  statistical  laws,  and 
to  have  ever  present  to  the  mind  that  an  aterage 
is  not  a  iaa.  Averages  only  show  that  there  are 
constant  relations  between  such  a  fact  and  such 
another ;  this  constancy  permits  us  to  think  that 
these  relations  are  necessary,  and  often  this  con- 
jecture will  be  seen  to  be  well  founded,  but  the 
indication  of  figures  has  need  of  confirmation. 
Therefore,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  bad 
faith,  there  are  statistics  naturally  exact,  and  oth- 
ers more  or  less  so,  according,  1,  as  the  external 
signs  of  the  facts  to  be  collected  are  more  or  less 
evident;  2,  as  individuals  are  less  interested  to 
dissimulate ;  and  8,  as  agents  bring  more  skill, 
knowledge  or  conscience  to  bear  upon  their  state- 
ments.   But  there  is  also  a  secondary  cause  of 
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inaccuracy,  or  rather  of  apparent  contradiction, 
in  the  statement  of  statistical  facts,  namely,  that 
different  flgures  often  bear  the  same  title.  It 
often  happens  that  one  lays  stress,  without  know- 
ing it,  or  saying  so,  upon  the  net  product,  an- 
other upon  a  gross  product,  a  third  upon  a  prod- 
uct still  more  gross.  Again,  one  will  understand 
by  the  word  England  only  the  country  which  bears 
that  name,  a  second  will  add  to  it  the  principality 
of  Wales,  a  third  the  islands,  a  fourth  may  go  so 
far  as  to  confound  England  with  Oreat  Britain  or 
even  with  the  United  Kingdom :  this  confusion 
often  occurs  in  ordinary  conversation.  "We  could 
cite  examples  by  the  hundred  in  which  there  was 
no  question  of  ignorance,  or  of  bad  faith,  or  of 
negligence,  but  of  too  great  conciseness  or  a  lack 
of  precision.  —  These  examples  explain,  in  some 
measure,  the  reproach  so  often  brought  against 
statistics,  of  furnishing  arms  at  once  both  for  and 
againft  the  same  proposition.  To  the  extent  that 
this  reproach  is  founded — and  this  extent  is  not 
large — it  is  deserved  by  the  statistician,  and  not  by 
statistics.  Thus,  the  art  of  grouping  figure*  is  only 
a  branch  of  the  art  of  maintaining  all  theses,  of 
having  arguments  for  all  paradoxes  and  all  soph- 
isms. When  one  wishes  to  defend  his  point  of 
view  at  any  cost,  he  ehoo»e»  figures,  or  makes 
some  prominent,  and  leaves  others  in  the  shade. 
The  enthusiastic  man  may  sometimes  proceed  thus 
with  the  best  faith  in  the  world :  passion  blinds. 
Still,  beyond  the  art  of  grouping  figures,  there  re- 
mains also,  to  justify  the  difference  of  conclu- 
sions, the  possibility  and  even  a  certain  facility  of 
interpreting  the  same  fact  in  different  ways.  It  is 
wrong  to  say  of  a  fact  or  of  a  set  of  figures  that 
It  is  brutal.  A  man  stretches  out  his  hand  to  an- 
other: is  it  to  give  him  an  alms  or  a  thrust  with  a 
dagger?  A  man  places  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hand  of  his  companion  :  how  will  you  interpret 
the  act?  Is  he  giving  aid,  or  the  price  of  a  crime? 
In  such  a  year  100,000,000  kilogrammes  of  meat 
were  consumed  in  Paris :  was  it  evidence  of 
plenty  or  of  dearth  ?  The  fact  or  the  figures 
alone  mean  nothing;  it  is  the  interpretation  which 
renders  them  eloquent.  Now,  the  field  of  inter- 
pretation is  vast,  and  commentators  can  often 
launch  out  in  opposite  directions ;  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  one  who  is  deceived  and  for  those 
he  deceives.  To  sum  up :  if  statistics  gives  arms 
for  and  against,  it  is  not  because  of  the  nature  of 
statistics,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  our  mind, 
for  the  same  reproach  is  applied  to  religion,  phi- 
losophy, the  law,  and  to  aU  moral  and  political 
sciences,  and,  in  a  lees  degree  but  still  in  a  degree 
great  enough,  even  to  the  sciences  called  exact. — 
Statistics  must  have  a  very  certain  utility,  if  it  has 
been  able  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  of  which  it 
has  been  the  object,  attacks  which  embrace  in  their 
generality  at  once  the  accurate  part  and  the  inac- 
curate part  of  the  science  of  "numerical  terms." 
In  fact,  it  remains  always  true  that  statistics  is  the 
budget  of  things,  that  inventory  which  no  govern- 
ment can  dispense  with.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
comparison  of  many  weW^frnnen  facts  makes  us 


find,  or  at  least  catch  a  glimpse  of,  troths  whidi 
might  have  escaped  us.  The  faults  of  the  iostni- 
ment  impose  upon  us  a  prudence  which  is  nowhere 
out  of  place,  but  do  not  oblige  us  to  renounce  its 
employment.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  with  this  in- 
strument, as  with  many  others,  whose  use  is  prohib- 
ited for  fear  of  abuse.  The  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  it,  does  not  touch  it.  there- 
fore no  one  will  be  wounded  through  his  awkwaid- 
ness ;  the  only  inconvenience  which  it  can  have  is  (i> 
remain  inert  in  hands  which  have  not  learned  the 
use  of  it.  In  other  words,  figures  are  a  langnsge 
which  everybody  does  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
from  which  few  know  how  to  draw  all  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  it.*         Maubice  Bixkx. 


*  Statlatlca  ia  tbe  plctote  or  repreaentatlon  of  ndtl  Hfe  at 
giTen  periods  of  time,  and  especiallT  of  the  praeot  tfane. 
drawn  on  a  aeale  in  acoordanoe  vriUi  t]ie  lawa  of  davdoinai 
diacovered  by  meana  of  the  theoretical  scieDcea:  political 
economy,  the  science  of  finance,  administrative  adence,  «c 
SchOlzer  calls  statistics  hiitory  tiaiuUng  etUL    SttSis&s. 
as  thns  defined.  Is  as  far  removed  ftt>m  aaytaig  too  mack  u 
from  saying  too  little.    To  give  a  complete  tableaa  of  ita  ofc- 
ject,  statistics  shonld,  of  coniae,  take  in  the  life  of  a  peopk 
In  all  its  aspecta.    Bat  it  shonld  look  upon  each  facts  onlT  » 
its  own  property,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  able  to  Duder- 
Btand ;  that  Is,  sncb  only  as  can  be  tanged  Dnder  known  lt«i 
of  development,    nnintelllgible  Ihcts  are  collected  only  ia 
the  hope  of  penetrating  Into  their  meaning  in  tbe  fatnn,  by 
comparing  them  with  one  another.  In  the  meantime,  tbey  ai« 
to  tbe  statistician  what  mifinlshed  ezperiments  are  to  ibe  in- 
vestigator of  natnre.  —  Tbe  view  ia  daily  gaining  grooad,  that 
statistica  ahoald  be  occupied  (without,  however,  wolwaf 
themselves  t»  them)  with/irsMiU fkcts,  with  "facts aftcting 
society  and  the  state  which  are  susceptible  of  being  eipttawd 
in  figures."    The  more  deceptive  tbe  immediaie  obeefrstioe 
of  an  individual,  isolated  fact  is,  in  caaea  in  wbidi  a  grot 
number  of  simnltaneons  or  scattered  individual,  isolsted 
facts  of  national  life  are  observed,  tbe  more  importaai  it 
la  to  discover  proper  numerical  relations,  by  noting  aU  tkr 
like  acta  or  espertencea  of  men,  the  time  and  place  in  qao- 
tion,  and  the  relation  of  tbe  aggregate  of  these  pbenomeiia 
ft)  the  sum  total  of  the  population,  or  to  tbe  sum  tonil  of 
corresponding  phenomena  in  other  places.     When  tlil9  is 
done,  and  the  cicts  are  completely  enumerated,  and  comcily 
recorded,  there  is  no  danger  of  subjective  error.    And  thii 
species  of  "  politic|il  and  social  meaaniement,"  as  HiUebraad 
calls  it,  may  be  applied  not  only  to  qnantitiea,  bat  to  all 
qualities  accessible  to  the  observation  uf  tbe  senses;  tixt 
flie  individual  or  isolated  qualities  of  the  things  ennmeraml 
may  lie  again  made  objects  of  enumeration.    Without  doabi. 
this  mode  of  numerical  procedure  is  the  moat  perfect  for  all 
those  divisions  of  statistics  In  which  It  can  be  followed,  and 
hence-  it  should  be  oar  endearor  to  make  the  numerical  aid< 
of  statistics  as  comprehensive  as  possible.   But  one  aide  of  a 
science  is  not  a  science  itself.    As  there  is  no  nataial  sdenw 
proper,  called  microscopy,  embracing  all  tbe  obaerratioiia 
made  by  means  of  the  microscope,  so,  care  should  be  taka 
not  to  deduce  the  principle  of  a  science  from  the  chkf  ia- 
stnimeni  it  employs.    There  will  always  be  many  and  im- 
portant facts  in  national  life,  which  can  not  be  saltJecled  to 
numerical  calculation,  although  they  may  be  esublJdxd 
with  the  osnal  amoant  of  historical  certainty.    Were  rtatb- 
tics  to  be  limited  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  it  woold 
remain  a  collection  of  f  ragmenta,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
science,  iiecome  a  method.    Besides,  it  is  evident,  that,  of 
statistics  In  general,  economic  statistica  constltates  a  ciiief 
part,  and  precisely  the  part  most  accessible  to  numerical 
treatment    As  economic  statistics  needs  to  be  always  direct- 
ed by  the  li^t  of  political  economy,  it  also  turaishes  the 
latter  with  rich  materials  for  the  continnation  of  its  atrac- 
ture,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  such  f oundatloiu  as  It  al- 
ready baa.    It  Is,  moreover,  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
application  of  economic  theorons  to  practice."— Wmia" 
BoaoHSB. 
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STEPHENS,  Alexander  H.,  vras  born  in 
Wilkes  (now  Taliaferro)  county,  Oa.,  Feb.  11, 
1812,  and  died  at  Atlanta,  March  4,  1888.  He 
was  gradnated  at  the  nniversity  of  Geor^a  in 
1832,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  On 
the  formation  of  the  whig  party  in  the  state  from 
the  old  state  rights,  or  Tronp,  party,  he  became 
one  of  its  prominent  leaders.  After  six  years' 
senrice  in  the  state  legislature,  he  became  con- 
gressman from  his  state,  1848-59,  taking  rank  as 
a  whig  leader  in  congress  until  the  whig  party  was 
diasolved,  and  afterward  as  an  Independent  dem- 
ocnt.  In  1860-61  he  opposed  secession  earnestly, 
but  yielded  when  his  state  seceded.  (See  Aij.b- 
oiAHCE,  III.)  He  then  became  vice-president  of 
the  confederacy  until  the  downfall  of  the  rebell- 
ion. (See  Com-EDEBATE  States.)  In  1877  he  was 
again  sent  to  congress  as  a  democrat,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  election  as  governor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1888. — See  Johnston  &  Browne's  Life  of 
A.  H.  Stephen*  {X%T^;  Savage's  LMng  Bepre$ertta- 
five  Men.  451;  Bartlett's  R-eiidenticU  OandidaUt  of 
1860.  179;  CHeveland's  A.  H.  Btephent  in  PiMic 
and  Private  (1866):  A.  H.  Stephens'  CknutituUimii 
Vieu!  of  the  War  Between  the  Statet,  and  The  Be- 
tiewer*  Beeietoed.  Alezasseb  Johnbtok. 

STETENS,  Thaddeu,  was  bom  at  Peacham, 
Vt.,  April  4. 1792,  and  died  at  'Washington  city 
Aug.  11,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1814,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  serving  in  the  state  legislatiire  at 
intervals  from  1883  until  1841  (see  Bboad  Seal 
War),  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  1849-58, 
and  as  a  republican  1859-68.  During  this  latter 
term  of  service  he  became  most  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  by  congress. 
(See  Reconbtbcction,  and  authorities  imder  it.) 
—  See  Thaddeui  Stevene,  Commoner,  and  the  Me- 
mortal  Addrettet  in  the  house  on  his  death,  pub- 
lished in  1868.  Harris'  Pditieal  Chnfliet  in  Amer- 
ica was  originally  designed  as  a  biography  of  him, 
but  it  is  written  from  a  very  adverse  standpoint. 
AiiEXAiTDEB  Johnston. 

STOCK  EXCHANOB  CLEABIN6  HOUSE. 

(See  (TLEABiNe,  Ain>  Cleabino  Hottses.) 

STOCK  JOBBING.    (See  Aoiotaqb.) 

STOBT,  JoMph,  was  bom  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1779,  and  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1845.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1798,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1801.  He  served  as  a  democratic  congressman 
1806-9,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  In  his  judicial  work 
he  was  the  founder  of  admiralty  jurispradence 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
(Thief  Justice  Marshall,  was  instramental  in  se- 
curing recognition  for  the  national  existence  of 
the  United  States  by  the  supreme  court.  (See 
NAnoK,  II. ;  JcDiciABT.)  This  latter  part  of  his 
work  he  put  into  form  in  1883  in  his  "  Commen- 


taries on  the  Constitution." —  See  Story's  Ufe  and 
Letter!  of  Story;  Story's  Mitedlaneottt  Work*;  % 
Webster's  Worke,  297 ;  Story's  Comimmdofriee  on 
the  CoMtUiuMon;  and  his  decisions  in  Cranch's, 
Wheaton's  and  Peters'  Seporit,  and  Glallison's,  Ma- 
aaa'a,  Sumner's  and  Story's  Beport*  (Circuit). 
Axexandxb  Johnbtok. 

8TBICT  C0N8TBUCTI0N.  (See  Conatbuc- 

TION.) 

STBIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  are  suspensions 
of  work  growing  out  of  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Though  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  all  such  interruptions  of  labor  as 
strikes,  some  are  more  properly  termed  lockouts, 
there  being  an  essential  difference  between  a  strike 
and  a  lockout.  A  strike  is  a  suspension  of  work 
resulting  from  a  dispute  originating  in  some  de- 
mand of  the  employed ;  a  lockout,  in  some  demand 
of  the  employer.  A  stoppage  of  work,  for  exam- 
ple, resulting  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
employ^  for  an  advance  in  wages,  would  be  a 
strike ;  a  stoppage  resulting  from  a  demand  by 
the  employer  for  a  reduction,  would  be  a  lockout. 
An  t^)parent  exception  to  this  definition,  are  those 
strikes  and  lockouts  entered  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  settlement  of  other  strikes  and 
lockouts,  as,  when  workmen  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  wages  cease  work,  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing the  demands  of  other  workmen  who  are 
not  satisfied,  or,  when  employers  "  lockout"  their 
employes  with  whom  they  have  no  differences, 
depriving  them  of  work  and  its  wages  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them  from  a&sisting  strik- 
ing workmen.  In  these  and  similar  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, however,  there  is  always  a  formal  or 
implied  demand.  —  It  is  frequently  difficult  to 
determine  whether  a  labor  contest  should  be  clas- 
sified as  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  Practically  the 
distinction  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  it 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  relative  tendency  of 
employer  and  employed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
these  industrial  confiicts.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is 
expressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  word  strike 
in  this  article  will  include  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. —  Clate^fieaiion  of  Strikes.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes.* 
They  are  occasioned  by  1,  differences  as  to  future 
contracts ;  2,  disagreements  as  to  existing  con- 
tracts ;  or  8,  quarrels  upon  some  matter  of  senti- 
ment. These  contracts  may  be  agreements  more 
or  less  formal,  or  customs  of  the  trade  and 
methods  of  work  and  administration,  which,  from 
long  usage,  have  the  force  of  agreements.  The 
first  class  named  would  include  strikes  arising 
from  differences  as  to  the  present  and  future 
wages  of  labor  ;  from  attempts  to  change  existing 
agreements,  customs  or  methods,  or  to  Introduce 
new  ones.  Disagreements  under  the  second  class 
would  arise  either  upon  matters  of  fact  or  con- 

*  This  la  sabetantiallr  the  clamlflcatlon  of  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle,  in  bis  admirable  work,  "Strikes  and  Aibltiations," 
I«iidon,  1888. 
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Btniction  ;  while  quarrelB  of  the  third  class  ..grow 
out  of  the  offended  ami/a/r  propre,  either  of  the 
individiud  or  the  class.  —  Cautet  of  Strike*.  In 
the  early  history  of  labor  troubles  the  causes  of 
strikes  were  few.  They  arose  chiefly  from  differ- 
ences as  to  rates  of  wages,  which  are  still  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  strikes,  and  from  qaarrels 
growing  out  of  the  dominant  and  servient  rela- 
tions of  employers  and  employed.  While  labor 
remained  in  a  state  of  actus!  or  virtual  servitude, 
there  was  no  place  for  strikes.  With  its  growing 
freedom ' '  conspiracies  of  workmen  "  were  formed, 
and  strikes  followed.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  resulting  from  the  "  black 
death,"  and  the  subsequent  attempts  to  force  men 
to  work  at  wages  and  under  conditions  fixed  by 
statute,  were  sources  of  constant  difficulties,  while 
the  efforts  to  continue  the  old  relation  of  master 
and  servant  with  its  assumed  rights  and  duties,  a 
relation  that  English  law  recognizes  to  this  day, 
were,  and  still  are,  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
most  bitter  strikes  that  have  ever  occurred.  — 
With  the  rise  of  the  craft-guilds,  the  opportunities 
for  strikes  were  increased,  and  the  list  of  causes 
enlarged.  These  craft-guild  strikes  rarely  grew 
out  of  differences  as  to  wages,  but  from  cUsputes 
regarding  presumed  infringements  of  privileges, 
or  innovations  of  trade  customs,  and  were  some- 
times undertaken  for  the  most  trivial  causes.  The 
custom  of  blacklisting  or  "reviling,"  as  it  was 
tamed,  practiced  by  these  guilds  as  a  method  of 
punishment,  was  also  a  constant  source  of  strikes, 
the  craftsmen  refusing  to  work  for  the  "  reviled  " 
master,  or  with  the  "reviled"  journeyman,  until 
he  had  made  atonement,  and  had  been  recognized 
as  honorable  by  the  guild.  In  many  respects 
strikes  growing  out  of  modem  trades  unionism- 
resemble  those  of  the  craft-guilds,  which  organi- 
Eations  are  the  precursors,  if  not  the  parents,  of 
modem  unionism.  In  addition  to  these  causes 
named,  many  of  which  are  still  as  potent  as  ever, 
the  changes  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  of  workmen  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  occupations,  arising  from  the  modem  organi- 
zation of  labor  and  industry,  have  introduced  new 
sources  of  discontent,  and  consequently  increased 
the  list  of  causes  from  which  strikes  may  arise. 
The  possible  causes  of  strikes  at  the  present  time, 
therefore,  are  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  the  liability  to  trouble  greatly 
increased.  —  While  this  is  true,  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  various  causes  shows  that  they  can  all  be 
grouped  under  a  few  general  heads.  Strikes  are 
caused  by  differences  as  to :  1,  rates  of  icaget,  de- 
mands for  advances  or  reductions,  chiefly;  2,  jxiy- 
ment  of  teaget,  changes  in  the  method,  time  or 
frequency  of  payment ;  8,  Tiours  of  labor;  4,  ad- 
minigtration  and  method*  of  leork,  for  or  against 
changes  in  the  method  of  work  or  rules  and 
methods  of  administration,  including  the  difficul- 
ties regarding  labor-saving  machinery,  piece-work, 
apprentices  and  discharged  employes;  6,  union- 
itm;  6,  miieenaneous,  including  strikes  from  mat- 
ters of  sentiment,  and  a  few  others  that  do  not  I 


admit  of  classification.  —  Strikes  remit  most  fre- 
quently from  differences  regarding  rates  of  wages. 
In  an  investigation  into  the  strikes  of  1860,  made 
for  the  United  States  census  by  the  writer,  a  dia- 
siflcttion  according  to  causes  gave  the  foUowiDg 
result: 
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This  exact  proportion  will  not  hold  good  for  all 
years,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  strikes  growing 
out  of  disputes  regarding  rates  of  wages  will 
always  be  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  strikes.  The  proportion  of  arike* 
arising  from  demands  for  advances  or  demsnds 
for  reduction,  the  two  chief  causes  of  difScultiei 
connected  with  rates  of  wages,  will  vary  grettly 
in  different  years,  depending  chiefly  upon  thecon- 
,dition  of  business,  demands  for  advances  bdog 
more  frequent  in  years  of  high  prices,  and  for  re- 
ductions in  years  of  low  prices.  Of  the  strikes 
arising  from  differences  as  to  rates  of  wages, 
which  were  reported  upon  in  the  above  table,  % 
per  cent,  were  for  advances,  and  14  per  cent, 
against  reductions.  —  Oondition*  Infiaendng  fkt 
Frequency  of  Strike*.  Our  information  is  too  mea- 
gre, and  what  is  available  too  fragmentary  and  in- 
exact, to  justify  the  formulating  of  any  universal 
laws  as  to  their  frequency,  or  any  unconditional 
proposition  as  to  their  justice  or  policy.  There  are, 
however,  certain  facts  wliich  a  study  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  seems  to  make  evident  ConsideT,  fint, 
the  conditions  that  influence  their  frequency.  A» 
has  already  been  indicated,  the  modem  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  labor  has  largely  increased 
the  possibility  of  strikes.  While  I  can  not  aco^t 
the  definition  of  some  writers,  that  strikes  are  "re- 
fusals of  a  number  of  workmen  in  combination 
to  work  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  employer,"* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opportunities  of- 
fered for  combination  by  the  aggregation  of  large- 
bodies  of  workmen  of  the  same  trade  in  the  same 
locality,  and  the  ease  of  communication  between 
those  of  the  same  class  employed  in  different  lo- 
calities, have  greatly  incr^sed  the  number  of 
strikes,  and  made  those  that  have  occurred  of 
much  greater  importance.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
foimd,  as  a  rule,  that  in  those  trades  in  wbicb  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  oc- 
cupation, and  in  localities  where  large  bodies  of 
workmen  congregate,  strikes  are  comparatively 

•  This  Is  Prof .  T.  B.  aifle  Leslie's  deflBitkn.  Itda»ic« 
aeem  to  me  tbat "  a  nomlier  of  workmen  in  comMoitlai " 
are  eeaeottol  to  a  strilce,  and  all  stHkea,  nainK  the  wad  as 
Prof.  Leslie  does,  to  Indicate  strikes  and  lockouts,  an  oer- 
tainlr  not  refiuals  of  workmen  to  work  on  the  tenns  oAral 
bf  the  employers. 
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f reqaent.  There  are  but  few  Btrikes  in  the  agri- 
cultnral  occnpations ;  but  many  in  the  mining, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries.  —  Fre- 
quently changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in- 
crease the  number  of  strikes.  These  render  nec- 
essary more  frequent  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages, 
and  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
and,  as  it  is  not  possible  always  to  agree  as  to  what 
these  changes  shall  be,  strikes  follow.  The  im- 
proved methods  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, and  the  remarkable  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  modem  times,  bos  much  to 
do  with  these  fluctuations,  and  consequently  with 
the  increase  of  strikes.  Under  the  methods  and 
tecilities  of  some  centuries  ago,  the  periods  of 
fluctuations  were  spread  over  many  years.  Agree- 
ments concerning  work,  or  "  terms  of  hiring,"  as 
tbey  were  called,  were  for  the  year,  and  demands 
for  advances  or  reductions  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  yearly  contracts.  This  is  changed  now ; 
fluctuations  in  prices  follow  each  other  at  times 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  with  them  come 
demands  for  an  increase  or  reduction  in  wages, 
which,  if  not  granted,  end  in  strikes  or  lockouts. 
It  will  be  fotmd,  however,  that  strikes  arising  from 
these  fluctuations  are  not  always  the  most  frequent 
during  the  period  of  rapid  advances,  nor  lockouts 
during  a  decline,  though  demands  for  changes  in 
wages  are  most  prevalent  at  such  times.  They 
generally  occur  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  such 
periods,  or  near  their  close.  When  the  market  is 
rapidly  advancing  or  declining,  the  conditions  are 
usually  such  as  to  render  opposition  futile,  and  a 
demand  made  is  conceded,  but  when  the  advance 
or  decline  in  prices  is  beginning,  or  when  it  is  near- 
ing  its  end,  there  is  so  much  opportunity  for  dif- 
ferences, not  only  as  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
business,  but  as  to  its  future,  that  a  peaceable  so- 
lution can  not  be  reached  so  readily  as  when  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  prices.  — It  is 
upon  the  existence  of  one  or  both  of  these  condi- 
tions, viz.,  opportunities  for  combination,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  ad- 
vantage taken  of  their  presence,  that  the  frequency 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  largely  depends.  What- 
ever ma,y  be  the  real  or  apparent  necessity  for  an 
appeal  to  industrial  warfare,  neither  employer  nor 
employed  will  inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases,  without  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  estimating  these  probabilities 
the  strength  and  character  of  the  combination  that 
the  workmen  may  form,  or  that  the  employer  must 
meet,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  market,  are  the 
chief  determining  elements.  It  will  be  found  that 
it  is  a  belief,  that  the  party  making  the  demand  is 
strong  enough  to  enforce  it,  or  that  the  condition 
of  the  market  is  such  that  the  party  upon  whom 
the  demand  is  made  can  concede  it,  and  will  event- 
ually be  forced  to  do  so,  that  determines  whether 
or  not  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  undertaken.  — 
Trade*  Uititnu  and  Strike*.  Much  has  been  wri^ 
ten  aa  to  the  influence  of  trades  imions  upon  the 
frequency  of  strikes.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  combinations  of  work- 
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meO)  or  trades  unions,  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  number  of  strikes.  Many 
never  would  have  been  undertaken  had  it  not  been 
for  a  conviction  of  success  through  the  power  of 
combination.  While  this  is  true  regarding  all  com- 
binations, it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  \&  true  of  the 
strong,  well-organized  unions  that  have  repre- 
sented certain  classes  of  workmen  for  some  yean. 
While  many  of  these  unions  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  determined,  hotly  contested  and 
important  strikes  of  the  century,  some  of  which 
were  totally  indefensible,  it  is  also  true,  as  a  rule, 
that  their  utterances  and  influence  are  against 
strikes.  Their  refusals  to  undertake  general  strikes, 
or  to  countenance  local  ones,  are  quite  frequent. 
Not  only  has  their  positive  influence  been  exer- 
cised against  strikes,  but  indirectly  they  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  reducing  their  number.  Ad- 
justments of  wages  to  which  they  have  been  par- 
ties have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  longer  periods  than 
when  rates  have  been  fixed  without  unions;  their 
strength  has  made  them  respected,  and  deferred 
demands  upon  the  trades  they  represented  until  a 
real  necessity  for  reductions  existed ;  while  their 
accumulated  funds  and  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, to  which  they  are  quite  sensitive,  have  ren- 
dered them  conservative  and  disinclined  to  enter 
upon  a  strike  until  no  other  course  seemed  open. 
—  The  Statietics  of  Strikes.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  secure  complete  and  accurate  statistics 
of  strikes.  Many  are  never  heard  of  by  others 
than  the  parties  engaged,  and  when  information 
concerning  those  that  are  known  is  not  refused, 
the  statements  made  are  frequently  so  incomplete 
and  inaccurate,  and  so  evidently  colored  by  the 
views  and  supposed  interests  of  the  party  giving 
them,  that  they  are  far  from  reliable  in  many  of 
their  particulars.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pub- 
lished statistics  of  strikes  are  of  great  importance. 
They  render  available  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  number,  character,  losses  and  re- 
sults of  strikes,  and  furnish  many  facts  necessary 
to  a  decision  as  to  their  policy  and  justice.  The 
most  important  publications  on  this  subject  are . 
the  "  Report  of  the  British  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation" ("Trade  Societies  and  Strikes,"  London, 
1860);  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Sevan  be- 
fore the  statistical  society,  London,  Jan.  20, 1880, 
the  first  attempt  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  strikes 
of  any  country  for  a  series  of  years;  the  "  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics" 
for  1880,  and  of  Pennsylvania  for  1882,  giving 
the  statistics  of  strikes  in  these  states  for  a  series 
of  years;  and  the  "  Report  on  Strikes  in  the  United 
States  for  1880,"  compiled  for  the  United  States 
census  by  Jos.  D.  Weeks.  The  reports  of  several 
of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  committees  of  Oreat 
Britain  oa  labor  subjects,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  many  trades  unions  also,  contain  much  valuable 
information  on  strikes.  These  latter,  however,  are 
not  generally  available.  Mr.  Bevan  reports  on 
2,863  strikes  in  Oreat  Britain,  covering  the  years 
from  1870  to  1879.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  from 
114  of  these  strikes  was  £6,067,826.    In  the  writ- 
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el's  "  Census  Report,"  Btatistics  more  or  less  tym- 
plete  are  given  of  763  strikes  tliat  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  1880.  In  414  of  these,  128,263 
X>erBon8  were  engaged.  Tlie  report  gives  quite  full 
returns  from  226  strikes,  in  'which  64,779  persons 
took  part.  The  time  lost  was  equal  to  the  work  of 
one  man  1,980,872  days,  and  the  wages  unearned 
for  this  time,  $8,711,W7.  Of  the  direct  losses  in 
the  remaining  506  strikes  no  statement  was  re- 
ceived, nor  of  the  indirect  losses  to  capital,  to  the 
workmen  not  directly  engaged,  and  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  striking 
workmen  recouped  their  losses  in  part  from  their 
society  funds  and  from  contributions,  as  well  as 
by  working  at  other  employments ;  but,  after  all 
^owances  are  made,  it  still  remains  a  deplorable 
fact  that  the  waste  and  loss  from  strikes  are  enor- 
mous. — BettUU  qf  Strika.  The  history  of  strikes 
abundantly  proves  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful; that  is,  the  demand  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  strike  is  not  conceded.  Of  851  of  the  strikes 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Bevan  in  his  paper  already 
referred  to,  189  were  unsuccessful,  71  successful, 
and  01  compromised.  Of  140  reported  upon  by 
the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  only 
18  were  successful,  109  unsuccessful,  16  compro- 
mised, and  6  partially  successful.  The  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bureau  on  185  strikes  showed 
46  successful,  66  unsuccessful,  18  compromised, 
and  11  partially  successfuL  The  census  report 
gives  the  results  of  481  strikes,  of  which  160  were 
successful,  327  unsuccessful,  and  85  compromised. 
This  report  shows  also  tliat  the  workmen  are  more 
successful  in  strikes  growing  out  of  demands  for 
advances  than  they  are  in  resisting  demands  for 
reductions.  With  the  exception  of  the  census  re- 
port on  strikes,  these  statements  cover  a  series  of 
years,  including  periods  of  great  depression  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  prosperous  times,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  regardeid  as  giving  fairly  average  results. 
—  Th»  Bxptdieney  qf  atriket.  Of  the  utter  folly 
of  many  strikes,  there  can  be  no  question.  They 
have  been  doomed  to  defeat  from  their  inception. 
They  have  been  undertaken  in  defiance  of  all  eco- 
nomic laws,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of 
trade,  and  without  any  just  cause.  They  liave 
wasted  capital  and  decreased  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Theyhavebroughthunger,  misery, debt; 
have  broken  up  homes,  severed  long  associations, 
forced  trade  to  other  localities,  and  driven  men 
and  women  and  little  children  into  the  very  shadow 
of  death;  and  yet  men,  knowing  tliat  all  of  these 
possibilities  are  before  them,will  deliberately  enter 
upon  strikes,  will  cheerfully  bear  all  these  priva- 
tions, and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still  in  many 
instances,  the  wives  of  the  strikers,  upon  whom 
the  misery  falls  with  the  most  crushing  force,  will 
be  the  most  determined  in  their  resolution.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
tills,  and  I  l)elieve  it  will  be  found  that  strikes  are 
not  wholly  wrong,  and  that  even  unsuccessful 
ones  are  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  the  strik- 
ers. Labor  has  had  to  fight  for  every  advantage 
it  lias  gained,  and  though  it  is  often  defeated  in 


its  struggles  that  are  called  strikes,  it  has  not  only 
learned  in  these  contests  bow  better  to  wage  fu- 
ture battles,  but  it  has  so  impressed  employen 
with  its  strength  that  it  has  made  them  shy  of  en- 
countering antagonists  constantly  growing  mote 
formidable.  The  most  hopeful  indication  of  mod- 
em industrial  society  is  the  great  increase  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  good-will  between  employers  and 
employed,  as  well  as  a  greater  regard  on  the  pan 
of  each  for  the  rights  of  the  other.  To  this  roalt 
strikes  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  Tbey 
have  also  asserted  the  right  of  combined  labor  to 
deal  with  combined  capital,  and  have  denied  the 
claim  that  the  true  labor  market  was  found  in  the 
"higgling"  of  capital  with  all  its  power,  and  one 
individual  workman  with  his  weakness  and  neces- 
sities. In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  the  movements  that  have  bid  fair  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  labor,  such  as  co-operation, 
industrial  partnerahips,  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  as  well  as  wise  rules  and  policy  on  Uie 
part  of  trades  unions,  owe  much  to  strikes. 

Jos.  D.  Weeks. 

SUBSIDIES.  This  word  has  been  used  in 
three  quite  distinct  senses.  1.  In  earlier  EngM 
constitutional  history  it  is  applied  to  the  fonn  of 
special  tax  most  frequentiy  resorted  to  until  the 
last  century.  It  was  assessed  not  directiy  upon 
property,  but  upon  persons.  Its  most  impoitanl 
element  was  a  land  tax  of  one-fifth  the  nominal 
rental.  A  single  subsidy  yielded  about  £70,000. 
On  extraordinary  occasions  more  than  one  at  a  time 
was  granted  by  the  bouse  of  commons.  (Black- 
stone,  vol.  i.,  p.  811.)  2.  In  the  last  centmy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  find  the 
term  commonly  used  to  denote  payments  to  an 
ally  to  assist  in  carrying  on  a  war.  This  practice 
was  largely  resorted  to  by  England;  but  since 
1815  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  8.  In  its  modem  use, 
dating  from  about  1840,  it  has  been  applied  to  any 
direct  pecuniary  aid  rendered  by  the  state  to  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  individuals.  In  its  widest 
sense  it  includes  all  such  government  aid,  even  to 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  system  of  bounties  on  exports,  whidi 
holds  so  important  a  place  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  France.  Practically,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  term 
only  to  grants  in  aid  of  transportation  interests.— 
The  earlier  form  of  state  aid  to  these  enterprises 
was  by  enabling  them  to  secure  monopoly  ligfata. 
These  were  fully  embodied  in  the  early  trading 
charters;  the  principle  survives  to  this  day  in  the 
navigatidn  laws  of  the  United  States.  Our  earli- 
est railroads  attempted  to  secure  similar  provisions. 
But  the  development  of  the  transportation  systan 
in  the  present  centtuy,  and  the  growing  repug- 
nance to  monopolies,  made  ttiis  policy  more  unwiae 
than  ever;  and  the  system  of  subsidies,  that  is,  of 
direct  state  aid,  was  resorted  to  instead.  Such  aid 
may  be  given  either  by  assuming  part  of  the  hur- 
dea.  and  risk  of  construction,  or  by  incieasbig  the 
current  receipts  for  a  term  of  years.  The  former 
policy  has  prevailed  for  railroads,  the  latter  for 
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steamahipa.  —  Railroad  building  has  been  encour- 
aged in  three  ways:  1.  By  the  state  building 
the  lines  for  the  companies  to  operate  for  a  term 
«f  years,  either  with  or  without  payment  of  rent; 
'2.  By  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  bonded  debt,  or  even  on  the  capital  stock; 
3.  By  direct  grants,  either  of  money  or  of  public 
lands.  Eyery  large  European  state,  except  Eng- 
land, has  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  methods. 
France  built  the  roadbed  for  most  of  her  main 
lines,  and  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
-debt  incurred  by  the  operating  companies  in  buUd- 
ing  branches.  Prussia  gave  extensive  guarantees 
of  interest,  until  the  adoption  by  her  government 
of  the  policy  favoring  state  ownership  and  control 
of  railways.  Austria  started  with  a  system  of  state 
railways,  but,  between  1860  and  1860,  ceded  to 
private  companies,  for  very  inadequate  compen- 
sation, the  right  to  operate  most  of  them  for  long 
terms  of  years.  Practically,  the  results  to  the  com- 
panies have  been  much  the  same  as  under  the 
Prench  system.  Austria  also  gave  extensive  and 
iU-Jndged  guarantees  of  interest,  on  stock  as  well 
as  bonds.  Nearly  the  same  course  of  events  has 
taken  place  in  Italy.  Russia  has  given  Interest 
guarantees,  and  also  direct  pecuniary  aid  in  large 
amounts.  —  In  the  United  States  payments  of 
money  to  assist  railways  have  been  mainly  appro- 
priated by  towns  and  other  local  organizations. 
Much  has  been  spent  in  this  way,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  attract  public  attention.  Na- 
tional aid  to  railroads  has  been,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  form  of  land  grants.  Even  before  the 
time  of  railroads,  there  had  been  such  grants  in  aid 
of  canals,  two  mQlion  acres  in  1827  being  the  chief 
instance.  But  the  system  really  took  its  start  in 
the  year  18S0,  with  the  grants  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroads.  These 
grants,  like  those  that  followed  them,  were  for 
form's  sake  not  made  directly  to  the  railroads,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  in  which  the  lands  were 
situated.  Similar  grants  followed  in  Missouri  in 
18S2,  Arkansas  in  1858,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
states  in  1866.  By  these  and  subsequent  conces- 
sions nearly  flfty-seven  million  acres  of  land  in 
organized  states  were  granted  in  all,  of  which  fully 
three-flfths  have  been  certified  to  the  corporations. 
In  addition  to  this,  immense  tracts  of  the  so-called 
swamp  land,  often  very  valuable,  have  been  appro- 
priated by  individual  states  for  the  same  ptirpose. 
—The  matter  took  a  new  shape  in  1862,  when 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  In  order  to  bind  California 
closer  to  the  Union,  introduced  and  carried  the 
Pacific  railroad  bill.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  there 
were  granted  12,800  acres  of  land  to  each  mile  of 
road  built  (ultimately  amounting  to  about  88,000,- 
<I00  acres  in  all);  and,  in  addition,  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  pledged  to  the  amount,  on  an 
average,  of  $29,000  per  mile,  or  about  half  the 
cost.  On  the  money  thus  advanced,  the  United 
States  had  paid,  up  to  1880,  principal  and  inter- 
est, about  $112,000,000,  and  had  received  from  the 
road  about  $16,000,000  worth  of  payment.    When 


it  oame  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  promoters  would  have  been 
glad  to  dte  this  as  a  precedent;  but,  as  they  could 
not  obtain  the  government  credit,  they  secured  a 
double  grant  of  land  per  mile,  47,000,000  acres 
in  alL  Subsequently  the  two  southern  routes 
secured  together  about  70,000,000  acres.  There 
have  been  granted  to  railroads,  in  aU,  nearly  160,- 
000,000  acres  of  territorial  land,  besides  the  state 
lands  above  mentioned.  —  Land  concession  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  apart  from  its  abuse,  it  was  a  good 
system.  Its  advocates  claim :  1,  that  the  country 
was  the  gainer  by  the  construction  of  long  lines 
of  useful  railroad  at  a  much  earlier  time  than 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise;  2,  that  the 
government  was  no  loser,  because  the  land  was 
only  granted  in  alternate  sections,  and  the  imme- 
diate increase  in  value  of  those  sections  retuned  by 
the  government  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  much  slower  increase  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
which  would  otherwise  have  accrued;  8,  that  the 
settler  was  a  gainer  because  he  could  better  afFord  to 
pay  the  additional  price  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
a  railroad.  On  the  other  side  it  is  charged :  1,  that 
it  stimulated  unsound  railroad  schemes  and  caused 
too  much  railroad  building;  2,  that  the  provisions 
intended  to  protect  the  government  interests  were 
almost  systematically  disregarded;  8,  that  the  set- 
tler, once  established  so  far  from  markets  and  from 
competing  transportation  routes,  was  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad  ;  while  the  real  gainer 
by  these  enhanced  values  was  generally  the  land 
speculator.  The  comparative  force  of  these  argu- 
ments must  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case  where  they  are  applied ;  but  there 
have  been  so  many  mistakes,  and  so  much  cor- 
ruption, that  the  biuden  of  proof  in  every  case 
lies  upon  the  advocates  of  the  land-grant  policy. 
—  England  never  adopted  any  system  of  railroad 
subsidies.  Her  inland  relations  were  such  that  her 
people  were  only  too  ready  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  lines  without  govern- 
ment encouragement.  But  England's  foreign  and 
colonial  relations  were  such  as  to  force  her  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  steam- 
ship subsidies;  and  it  did  so  with  great  prompt- 
ness. It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  practical  im- 
portance of  ocean  steam  navigation  was  made  to 
appear.  Proposals  for  a  line  of  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  were  at  once  invited,  and  in  1880  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Cunard,  whose 
bid  was  the  most  favorable.  The  original  con- 
tract was  for  three  ships  at  an  annual  compensa- 
tion of  £65,000;  it  was  soon  modified  to  four  ships 
at  £81,000.  This  contract  was  extended  and 
modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  in  1846, 
1864  and  1868 ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1840  a 
contract  for  fourteen  ships  at  £240,000  was  made 
with  the  Royal  Mail  steam  packet  company,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  United  States.  This  company  afterward 
extended  its  field  of  operations  to  South  America. 
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In  184S  the  Peningular  &  Oriental  company,  which 
bad  had  for  some  years  a  small  mail  contract,  en- 
gaged-to  run  seven  mail  steamers  to  India  for  £160,- 
000;  and  this  company  gradually  extended  its  en- 
gagements with  the  government,  so  that  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  it  has  received  more  than  £400,000, 
and  often  £500,000,  annually.  The  contracts  with 
these  three  companies  have  been  by  far  the  most 
important;  of  the  rest  only  those  with  the  Pacific 
steam  navigation  company  and  with  the  Union 
steamship  company,  to  Africa,  need  be  men- 
tioned. Under  contracts  like  these,  England  ex- 
pended in  forty  years  nearly  £45,000,000  sterling. 
The  expense  is  now  gradually  decreasing,  but  still 
amounts  annually  to  some  £700,000  sterling. — 
These  payments  are  so  often  cited  as  an  example 
for  America  to  follow,  that  we  must  consider  care- 
folly  how  far  they  were  actually  of  the  nature  of 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping 
interest.  The  early  contracts  with  Mr.  Cunard 
were  unquestionably  of  this  nature.  Ocean  steam 
navigation  was  then  an  experiment ;  and  Oreat 
Britain's  colonial  relations  made  it  a  political  ne- 
cessity for  her  to  try  the  experiment  first.  Her 
statesmen  were  forced  to  take  the  burden  of  risks 
which  no  private  individual  could  prudently  bear; 
hence  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  payments 
to  the  cost  of  the  steamsUps.  Nor  is  there  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  candor  of  the  commons  com- 
mittee, who,  in  1846,  reported,  in  answer  to  some 
complaints  on  this  head,  that  the  service  was  bet- 
ter performed  by  that  company  for  the  price 
than  it  would  be  by  any  other.  But  twelve  years 
later,  when  the  business  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, the  conservatism  of  the  admiralty  allowed 
the  Cunard  contract  to  be  renewed  at  a  figure 
which  was  then  quite  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty, 
and  was  felt  by  the  postoflSce  to  be  burdensome 
and  unfair.  There  was  somewhat  the  same  spirit 
shown  In  dealing  with  the  Royal  Mail  company, 
especially  in  renewing  their  contract  in  1868, 
when,  for  certain  reasons,  the  business  was  not 
thrown  open  to  public  competition,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  all  other  Instances  since  1860.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  complicated  one;  but  it  is  impoesible  to 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  authorities  with  a 
rival  line,  and  particularly  a  report  for  the  gov- 
ernment by  Mr.  Scudamore  (Pari.  Papers,  1867-8, 
xli.),  without  feeling  that  there  was  an  anxiety 
not  merely  to  have  the  service  well  done,  but  to 
keep  in  good  condition  the  line  which  had  done  it 
in  the  past. — The  company  whose  case  is  oftenest 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  is  done  by  govern- 
ment subsidy,  is  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental.  But 
here  there  is  much  less  ground  for  so  doing  than  in 
the  two  former  cases.  Tlie  company  owed  its  ori- 
gin and  early  development  to  private  enterprise;  so 
far  from  being  favored  by  government  contract, 
it  often  seemed  as  if  partiality  was  shown  against 
it;  and  when  it  was  finally  recognized  as  the  only 
agency  competent  to  perform  certain  necessary 
parts  of  the  mail  service,  the  contracts  were 
awarded  grudgingly  at  a  sum  which  was  oonsid- 
end  scarcely  an  equivalent  for  the  extia  liabilities 


and  expense  incurred.  The  facts  which  have  giv- 
en rise  to  the  public  impression,  are  the  eaot- 
mous  aggregate  sum  paid  to  the  company,  the  re- 
newal of  one  of  its  contracts  some  years  before 
its  expiration,  on  terms  which  seemed  eq)ecial]y 
advantageous,  and,  above  all,  the  guarantee,  for 
some  years  in  force,  of  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  The  enormoos 
aggregate  pay  is  explained  by  the  enormous  ag- 
gregate service.  The  contract  renewal  in  1870 
was  really  sou^t  by  the  authorities  to  obviate 
some  difSculties  under  the  old  contract,  which 
gave  them  far  more  trouble  than  they  did  the 
company.  The  guaranteed  dividend  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.  In  1867  the  company  was 
disinclined  to  take  the  government  contract,  be- 
lieving that  the  pay  offered  would  not  compensate 
the  service  required.  The  authorities  were  equal- 
ly persuaded  that  it  would.  As  no  other  com- 
pany would  undertake  the  work,  the  matter  was 
compromised;  the  company  taking  the  contract 
with  the  proviso  that  if  they  should,  under  it» 
terms,  be  unable  to  pay  a  6  per  cent  dividend 
(not  8  per  cent. ,  as  has  been  frequently  stated),  the 
government  should  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Experience  proved  the  company's  original  esd- 
mate  a  correct  one.  How  the  matter  was  regard- 
ed by  the  government  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr  Scudamore's  report  (Pari. 
Papers,  1867-8,  xli.,  181,  inch  8):  "It  wouki  seem 
that  in  dealing  with  ocean  services  the  postoffice 
has  only  two  questions  to  consider:  fltat,  what  i» 
the  nature  of  the  service  required;  and,  second, 
what  is  the  proper  price  to  pay  foriL  In  the  case 
of  communication  with  the  east,  parliament  has 
openly  declared  in  favor  of  a  more  frequent  and 
equally  regular  and  rapid  communication ;  the 
postoffice  has  ascertained  that  only  one  company 
will  undertake  the  maintenance  of  that  commniii- 
cation,  and  I  think  I  may  also  claim  to  say  that  it 
has  ascertained,  with  a  reasonably  close  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy,  the  proper  price  to  pay  for  it. 
For  the  proper  price  must  in  every  such  case  be 
that  which,  taken  together  with  the  revenue  from 
tra£9c,  will  cover  the  working  expenses  and  give 
a  moderate  dividend  on  capital  It  ia  impossible 
to  obtain  good  service  on  other  terms.  The  ques- 
tion can  not  be  dealt  with  on  commercial  princi- 
ples, because  the  conditions  of  the'  postal  service 
compel  the  contracton  to  disregard  commercial 
principles.  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  op 
such  communication  with  the  east  as  the  natku 
requires,  they  must  set  commercial  principles  at 
defiance;  and,  coet  what  it  may,  the  nati(Hi  must 
either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby,  or  foi^o 
the  communication."  (See  also  Rep.  of  Com.  oo 
Allairsof  Oriental  8.  8.  Co.,  1867,  ix.)— Of  Eng- 
land's mail  contract  system  it  may  be  fairly  said: 
1,  that  its  aims  are  political  and  not  oonunerdaL 
It  is  a  necessity  for  England  to  have  constant 
communication  with  her  colonies,  .and  she  has 
spent  large  sums  for  this  object.  It  is  abnoA 
equally  important  for  her  to  have  an  efficient  naval 
reserve  and  transport  service,  and  she  has  made 
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her  mail  contracts  one  among  aeveni  means  to- 
irard  this  end.  3.  That  the  incidental  commer- 
cial advantage  to  the  subsidized  companies  has  not 
been  generally  great,  except  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  system.  This  is  erinced  by  the  fact  that 
rival  unsubsidized  lines  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  largest  contracts  have  been 
on  terma  which  made  them  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  party  receiving  them. — The  Frendi 
government  encouraged  the  Mediterranean  steam- 
ship service  from  the  first,  and  in  the  years  1861-6 
extended  its  operations  to  the  support  of  lines  to 
North  and  South  America,  India  and  China.  The 
annual  amount  recently  paid  under  these  con- 
tracts has  been  more  than  four  and  a  half  million 
dolian.  These  efforts  met  with  some  degree  of 
success;  but  the  attempt,  by  the  law  of  January, 
1881,  still  further  to  increase  the  French  carrying 
trade  by  bounties  on  ship  building,  sometimes  as 
high  as  SO  francs  ^er  ton,  and  by  a  navigation 
bounty  with  a  maximum  of  1.00  francs  per  ton 
per  tbousand  miles,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
results.  Of  other  nations,  Italy,  in  1880,  spent 
more  than  ttiree  million  dollars  on  steamship 
subsidies;  Brazil,  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand;  Japan,  half  a  million.  Belgium,  in 
1878,  q>ent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million;  Austria, 
a  mileage  rate,  with  a  maximum  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  Russia,  a  moderate 
fixed  sum,  and  a  mileage  rate  in  addition.  The 
subsidiea  of  Portugal  and  Holland  are  small; 
those  of  Germany  and  Denmark  apply  only  to 
Baltic  steamers.  The  most  successful  ocean  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  continent,  those  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  receive  no  pay  from  the  government 
other  than  the  very  moderate  postage  rates.  (46th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  88 ;  46th  Cong.,  8d 
Seas.,  House  Com.  Report,  842.)— The  United 
States  was  reluctant  to  allow  England  to  get  the 
start  in  ocean  steam  navigation.  In  1841,  only 
two  years  after  the  first  Cunard  contract,  T.  But- 
ler King,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  presented  a  report  urging 
similar  subsidies  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  1846  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  post- 
master general  to  make  contracts  for  the  carriage 
of  the  foreign  mails  in  .  American  steamships. 
The  first  line  established  under  this  system  was 
from  New  Tork  to  Bremen;  the  first  passage  was 
made  in  1847.  The  steamers  ran  ultimately  twice 
a  month,  to  Havre  and  Bremen  alternately,  for  an 
annual  subsidy  of  |860,000.  Mr.  King  continued 
to  push  the  subject;  and  in  March,  1847,  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  mail  service  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool, to  New  Orleans,  Havana  and  Chagres,  and 
from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast.  From  these 
contracts  arose  the  Collins  lino,  the  George  Law 
line  to  Aspinwall,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship 
company.  In  1848  there  were  further  resolutions 
<n  congr^  looking  to  the  establishment  of  lines 
to  China,  to  Antwerp,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  but  these  proposals  were  never  actually  car- 
ried out.  By  the  act  of  March  8, 1861,  the  amount 


expended  for  Pacific  mail  service  was  largely  is- 
creased,  provision  being  at  the  same  time  made 
for  the  I>anama  railroad;  and  in  July,  ISBZ,  the 
subsidy  for  the  Collins  Line  to  Liverpool,  origi- 
naUy  (885,000,  was  increased  to  $868,000.  Oct.  1, 
1852,  the  United  States  foreign  mail  service  was 
as  follows : 


g^'jj.             Point*. 

Ko.  of  TrtiM. 

amooDt 
of  Pay. 

1.    New  York  to  BremertuTan 

a.    Charleston  to  Havana 

New  Tork  to  AapinwaU .  1 
.     New  Orleans  to  AapinwaU  , 
■>  New  Tork  via  Havana  to 
1.     New  Orleans 

Ooee  a  montli. 
Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 
8B  per  year. 
Once  a  month. 
Twice  a  month. 

B0,000 

na,m 

4.  Panama  to  Oreson 

5.  New  Tork  to  Uverpool . . . 

8.    New  Tork  to  Havre 

7.    Aspinwall  to  Panama 

•M8,SBD 

aB8.oa» 

Total 

8i.»«,fl» 

— By  far  ttie  most  ambitious  of  these  enterprises 
was  the  Ccdlins  line  to  Liverpool.  .  The  United 
States  government  had  demanded  such  vessels  as 
would  afford  a  very  high  rate  of  speed;  therein 
departing  from  the  English  policy,  which  demand- 
ed regularity  and  great  safety  at  comparatively 
slow  rates,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cunard  and  Pe- 
ninsular &  Oriental  lines.  The  Collins  steamships 
thtis  cost  a  large  sum  in  their  construction,  and  a 
career  of  exceptional  prosperity  was  needed  to  sup- 
port them  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  subsidy. 
This  prosperity  they  enjoyed  for  four  years,  from 
1860  to  1864.  In  September  of  that  year  they  lost 
the  steamship  "  Arctic,"  and  little  more  than  a 
year  later  the  "  Pacific."  Under  the  dissatisfactio* 
produced  by  these  disasters,  combined  with  otiier 
reasons,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn.  The  line 
succumbed,  and  in  1858  the  steamships  were  sold. 
The  other  subsidies  were  discontinued  at  about  th« 
same  time.  The  Bremen  line  withdrew  its  steam- 
ships on  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  1858;  the 
Havre  line  continued  operations  until  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  United  States  mail  service  was  at 
this  time  maintained  by  Vanderbilt's  steamships 
without  subsidy;  but  these  ceased  in  the  war  time 
to  be  employed  in  this  way.  At  the  banning  of 
1864  we  had  no  steamships  crossing  the  ocean,  and 
none  engaged  in  foreign  trade  except  the  Havana 
and  Pacific  lines.  (See  Memorial  of  New  Toik 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1864.)  —  In  that  year  con- 
gress authorized  a  mail  contract  for  twelve  round 
trips,  of  vessels  of  not  less  than  2,000  tons,  from 
New  Tork  to  Brazil,  at  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$150,000.  The  most  favorable  offer  was  made  by 
J.  F.  Navarro,  representing  what  afterward  be- 
came the  United  States  &  Brazil  steamship  com- 
pany. The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  a  long 
time;  there  were  many  irregularities,  including 
most  suspicious  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  make  the  government  accept 

*  Owing  to  a  misprint  in  the  original  report  to  congress, 
both  this  sum  and  the  total  an  luaaUy  quoted  half  a  mtllloa 
doUars  too  laijie. 
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unsuitable  Tessela.  In  the  latter  part  of  1865  a 
conditional  contract  for  ten  years  waa  entered  into 
and  finally  ratified.  (See  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess., 
Ex.  Doc.  lai.) — Early  in  1865  a  contract  waa  made 
-with  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  company  for  a 
monthly  mail  service  to  China,  in  vessels  of  8,000 
tODS.at  an  annual  payment  of  $500,000.  No  further 
lines  were  subsidized,  in  spite  of  the  well-linown 
report  of  the  Lynch  committee  in  1870,  favoring 
an  extension  of  this  policy.  But  in  1872  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  of  1500,000  was  offered  the  Pacific 
Mai]  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  service  per 
month;  this  time  in  vessels  of  4,000  tons.  But  the 
Pacific  T&blQ  was  unfortunate  in  every  way.  Be- 
fore the  subsidy  contract  of  1865  it  had  been  a 
sound  and  well-managed  concern;  since  that  time 
it  had  been  the  plaything  of  speculators.  It  lost 
nine  vessels  in  as  many  years.  Foreign  shippers 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  its  rates  and  methods. 
The  shares  had  fallen  from  above  par  to  below  40. 
Nor  did  the  supplementary  contract  bring  the  ex- 
pected relief.  It  was  found  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  vessels  for  the  new  service  within  the 
contract  time.  As  there  had  been  apparently  no 
lack  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  company,  the 
government  hesitated  what  to  do,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  grant  the  company  special  favor.  But 
then  came  the  disclosures  as  to  how  the  contract 
of  1872  had  been  obtained,  the  evidence  of  vast 
amounts  of  money  spent  for  .corrupt  purposes. 
Public  sentiment  was  strongly  aroused,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  vote  on  Mr.  Holman's  anti-subsidy 
resolution.  In  the  face  of  feeling  like  this  a  much 
better  case  than  that  of  the  Pacific  Mail  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  a  favorable  hearing;  and 
the  decision  of  the  senate  judiciary  committee  that 
the  subsidy  of  1872  had  been  forfeited  by  non-f  ul- 
UQment  of  the  contract,  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  (4Sd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Rep., 
268;  House  Rep.,  674.)  The  subsidy  of  1866  ran 
on  till  the  middle  of  1876.  The  Brazilian  line  sub- 
sidy expired  at  about  the  same  time.  With  that 
year  ended  the  second  systematic  attempt  at  thus 
supporting  steamship  lines,  even  more  completely 
and  decisively  than  the  former  attempt  had  ended 
in  1868.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  more  or 
less  agitation  in  favor  of  subsidies,  but  without 
distinct  results.  Even  the  Russell  committee  of 
1880,  with  their  obvious  leanings  in  that  direction, 
did  not  venture  to  propose  anything  specific.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company  to  support  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool  by  similar  payments,  was,  after  full  trial, 
finally  abandoned.  —  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  a  subsidy  system  for  the  Uniteid  States  steam 
marine,  1,  Uiat  we  stand  almost  alone  among  mar- 
itime nations  in  not  doing  so;  2,  that,  we  lose  not 
merely  the  carrying  trade,  but  a  large  part  of  our 
foreign  commerce;  8,  that  we  are  left  defenseless 
in  case  of  war.  To  this  the  reply  is  made,  1, 
that  the  example  of  England  does  not  really  apply 
to  our  own  case,  while  that  of  France  and  other 
nations  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  successful; 
S,  that  the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade  and  foreign 


commerce  Is  dne  to  other  canses,  and  can  not  \» 
remedied  in  this  way.  The  third  point  is  more 
difficult  to  meet  directly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  England's  brilliant  success  in  Egypt*  and  ho* 
power  of  waging  distant  wars  elsewhere,  are  dne 
to  the  readiness  and  efficiency  of  her  transpoila, 
and  that  this  reserve  transport  service  was  partly 
connected  with  her  system  of  mail  contracts  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
rebellion  the  control  of  a  numlier  of  really  swift 
steamen  would  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to- 
the  government.  But  such  a  naval  reserve  is  mnch 
more  needed  for  offensive  than  for  defensive  war, 
the  general  carrying  trade  being,  in  the  latter  case, 
a  source  of  actual  weakness.  And  whether,  in  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  the  liabilities  to  fraud  on  government 
contracts,  such  a  naval  reserve  could  be  secured 
by  a  system  of  subsidies,  is,  to  say  the  least,  doabt- 
ful;  whether  it  would  ever  be  worth  the  money  we 
should  have  to  spend  upon  it,  is  even  more  doobt- 
ful;  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  same  result  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less  cost  and 
less  fraud,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  oommeixse.  (For  a  strong  stMement 
of  some  of  the  arguments  against  aubaidies,  see 
David  A.  Wells'  "Our  Merchant  Marine,"  chap, 
viii.     See  also,  ENOouKiioEiaDrr  of  iKDUBrsr 

BT  THB  StATB.)  ArTHUS  T.    HaSLKT. 

8UB-TBEASUBY.     (See  LnnanoaiBn- 

Tbeabcbt.) 

SUFFBA6E  means  a  vote  or  a  paiticipatiaB  in 
government,  and,  specifically,  the  privilege  of 
voting  under  a  representative  government,  upon 
the  choice  of  officers,  and  upon  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  fundamental  laws.  This  privilege 
has  always  and  everywhere  been  conditioned,  at 
least,  upon  age  and  sex.  Universal  suffrage,  there- 
fore, la  an  inaccurate  though  popular  deaoriptioD 
of  manhood  suffrage — that  of  males  of  full  age,  and 
there  is  no  right  of  suffrage  except  in  the  sense  that 
this  privilege  is  created  and  sanctioned  by  positive 
law.  The  object  of  stiffrage  is  the  continuity  of 
government  and  the  preservation  and  perpetoatioB 
of  its  benefits.  —  There  are  two  important  theo- 
ries regarding  the  basis  of  suffrage.  1.  That  it  is 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  state  to  such  persons  or 
classes  as  are  deemed  most  likely  to  uae  it  for  the 
public  weal,  a  device  to  secure  good  government 
whose  application  must  depend  upon  social  con- 
ditions, civil  institutions  and  political  aptitudes. 
Most  states  have  acted  upon  this  theory,  and,  at 
different  times,  conditioned  suffrage  upon  age, 
sex,  nativity,  religious  profession,  rank,  milituy 
service,  possession  of  property,  tax  payment, 
cliaracter,  intelligence,  residence.  "While  tlie 
action  of  a  state  in  determining  what  poliUctl 
status  shall  be  given  to  children,  women,  aliens, 
inferior  races  and  others,  is  necessarily  arbitrur 
and  artificial,  and  reflects  the  convictions  of  the 
nation  and  generation  upon  the  moral  claims  which 
arise  from  the  natural  facts  that  differentiate  tbeK 
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groupa  of  persons  and  form  their  relations"  to 
other  groape  of  persons  poaseesing  political  power, 
BO  diafranchisement  is  a  yiolation  of  institutional 
liber^  if  it  only  recognizes  natural  (physical, 
mental  or  moral)  inequalities  of  condition,  or  o^ 
political  Justice  if  dvU  institutions  bear  equally 
upon  all  who  are  in  the  same  political  status,  or 
of  equality  before  the  law  if  due  relation  is  pre- 
served between  the  political  ri^ts  and  duties  that 
are  imposed.  2.  That,  like  life,  it  is  a  gift  from 
nature — a  natural  right  of  all  persons.  This  po- 
litical dogma  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  pure 
fiction.  If  this  so-called  natural  right  Is  denied 
by  a  state,  it  can  not  be  enforced:  if  it  exists,  it 
most  be  unconditioned,  but  few  who  affirm  it 
woik  to  secure  its  enjoyment  to  females,  and  none 
claim  that  it  can  be  safely  exercised  by  minors. 
The  democratic  spirit,  formulated  in  the  second 
theory,  and  yoioed  in  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  has  been  a  powerful  dissolvent  of 
political  privileges  Justified,  in  their  origin,  by  the 
first  theory.  In  one  century  it  has  led  to  a  wide 
adoption  of  manhood  suffrage.  Statesmen  have 
sought  to  direct  this  movement ;  demagogues,  to 
profit  by  it;  fools,  to  stay  it.  —  Advocates  of  any 
extended  suffrage  claim:  1,  that  it  gives  the  slate 
the  greatest  practicable  security  against  internal 
violence  -,  2,  that  the  chances  of  a  wise  conduct 
of  both  its  internal  and  external  affairs  are  in- 
creased with  every  addition  of  individuals  or 
classes  consulted;  8,  that  each  individual  and 
class  best  knows  its  own  interests  and  wants;  and 
4,  that  no  individual  or  class  can  be  as  safely  in- 
tmsted  to  protect  another's  interest  as  that  other 
itaelf .  These  claims  are  now  being  tested  by  man- 
hood suffrage,  which  is  of  too  recent  origin  to 
yield  anything  more  than  material  for  suspend- 
ed judgment.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  first 
results  of  this  greatest  political  experiment  of  the 
century  are  not  unmixed  good  :  it  has  sometimes, 
especially  in  cities,  borne  the  evils  of  ignorant 
rulers,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  extrava- 
gant and  corrupt  administration.  But  good  or 
evil,  no  large  curtailment  of  this  suffrage  is  now 
passible.  The  old  qualifications  are  felt  to  be  un- 
just: the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
man  has  made  a  wide  bestowal  of  the  suffrage 
not  only  possible  but  expedient.  Any  disfran- 
chisement, to  be  successful,  must  follow  closely 
the  lines  of  least  reasonable  resistance,  and  clearly 
tend  to  lessen  the  enumerated  evils.  Within  such 
lines  there  are  three  such  qualifications  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  state  with  justice,  and  which 
only  apply  the  principle  that  political  rights 
should  be  correlated  to  political  duties,  1.  An 
educational  qualification  evidenced  by  ability  to 
read  and  write.  ' '  Ko  one, "  says  Mill ,  ' '  but  those 
in  whom  an  a  prion  theory  has  silenced  com- 
mon sense,  will  maintain  that  power  over  others, 
over  the  whole  community,  should  be  imparted 
to  people  who  have  not  acquired  the  commonest 
and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of 
themselves — for  pursuing  intelligently  their  own 
interests,  and  those  of  the  persons  most  nearly 


allied  to  them."  Intelligence  is  not  an  infallible 
test  of  political  wisdom,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  government;  and  if  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted evil  to  withhold  the  suffrage  from  any  per- 
son, the  prevention  of  greater  evil  demands  its 
denial  to  the  illiterate.  So  low  an  educational  test 
can  not,  with  present  private  and  public  aid  for 
elementary  instruction,  long  bar  any  one  from  the 
electorate  who  would  strengthen  the  state.  2.  An 
economic  qualification  evidenced  by  maintenance 
without  municipal  aid,  and  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  In  politics,  as  elsewhere,  only  that  which 
costs  is  valued.  The  industrial  virtues  imply  self- 
denial,  which  prepares  their  possessors  to  wield 
political  power;  but  pauperism  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  unfitness  to  share  in  political  power.  The 
person  who  can  not  support  himself  has  no  mmral 
claim  to  rule  one  who  can.  The  payment  of  one 
direct  tax  is  a  political  obJecMesson,  useful  to  all, 
and  imperatively  needed  by  those  who  pay  no 
other  tax  and  occasion  the  greater  part  of  all  po- 
lice expenditure.  In  cities  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation— the  payment  of  such  taxes  or  rent  as  give 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  municipality — should  be  imposed  upon 
the  electors  of  the  local  body  which  makes  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  and  lays  municipal  taxes. 
Its  necessity  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1876,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
cities.  (See  Cittbb.)  "Non-taxpayers,"  says 
Hill,  "  have  every  motive  to  be  lavish,  and  none 
to  economize.  As  far  as  money  matto^  are  con- 
cerned, any  power  of  voting  possessed  by  them 
is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  a  severance  of  the  power  of  con- 
trol from  the  interest  in  its  beneficial  exercise." 
8.  A  moral  qualification  evidenced  by  habitual 
obedience  to  the  positive  law  of  the  state.  Such 
obedience,  practically,  is  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  courts  to  the  phrase  "  good  moral  charac- 
ter." Theoretically  the  wisdom  of  thus  restrict- 
ing the  suffrage  has  long  been  admitted.  One  of 
the  present  state  constitutions  mentions  "good 
moral  character  "  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  citi- 
zenship ;  the  United  States  statutes  require  an 
alien  applying  for  naturalization  to  "  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  such 
alien,  *  *  that  during  that  term  (five  years)  he 
has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  mcnal  character." 
Practically,  the  enforcement  of  these  constitutional 
and  statutory  requirements  has  been  impossible, 
for  the  law  has  never  given  naturalization  courts 
and  registrars  of  elections  any  adequate  means 
for  the  determination  of  the  law-abiding  character 
of  applicants  for  citizenship  and  registration.  — 
The  political  injustice  of  allowing  law-breakers, 
inflicting  heavy  taxes  upon  law-keepers,  to  become 
and  remain  voters,  that  is,  law-makers,  is  equaled 
only  by  its  danger,  for  wherever  a  l>are  majority 
rule,  and  the  will  of  law-breakers  is  allowed  legal 
expression,  the  action  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
state  may  bo  determined  by  its  basest  elements. 
This  danger  can  be  diminished  by  1,  Lawsestab- 
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llsblng  a  systematic  registration  of  crimtnals,  with 
'provisions  for  tlie  publication  and  ezctiange  of 
criminal  renters.  2.  Laws  so  extending  tlie  use 
of  disfranchisement  as  a  penalty  for  crime  for 
males,  that  conviction  for  any  felony  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  punishments,  entail,  iptofaeto, 
permanent  political  disability;  and  that  a  single 
oonvictlon  for  certain  misdemeanors  which  imply 
Juufltness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  voter  (as,  for 
example,  illegal  voting  and  petit  larceny),  or  such 
lepeated  convictions  for  any  misdemeanor  or  dif- 
ferent misdemeanors  as  may  by  statute  law  and 
judicial  construction  constitute  one  an  "  habitual 
misdemeanant,"  a  "  common  drunkard,"  or  a  "re- 
peater," shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalties, 
be  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  the  suffrage. 
8.  Laws  requiring  cle^  of  criminal  courts  to  re- 
port at  stated  times  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
all  persons  convicted  of  disfranchisable  crimes  to 
«lerki  of  naturalization  courts  and  to  registrars 
-of  elections,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  refuse  to 
musk  persons  citizenship  and  registration  until  the 
disability  is  removed.  — This  policy  of  punishing 
crime  politically,  if  adopted  and  maintained,  would 
tend .  first,  to  purify  the  electoral  body  by  purg- 
ing it  of  its  most  corrupt  and  corruptible  ele- 
ments, and  so  preserve  the  national  life  by  limit- 
ing its  control  to  law-abiding  citizens;  second,  to 
lower  taxes  by  divesting  the  most  wasteful  and 
least  productive  members  of  society  of  all  power, 
-directly  or  indirectly,  to  appropriate  the  public 
moneys,  and  by  substituting,  in  many  cases,  an 
inexpensive  disability  for  an  expensive  confine- 
ment; third,  to  reform  occasional  offenders,  and 
to  deter  the  young  from  criminal  acts  by  appeal- 
ing to  two  of  the  strongest  motives  to  lawful  ac- 
tion which  operate  in  a  democratic  country,  viz., 
fear  of  permanent  political  inferiority,  and  hope 
«f  dvic  honor.  —  In  the  American  CoUmie*,  1619- 
1788.  The  original  settlers,  with  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, all  had  a  voice  in  public  afMrs.  The 
founders  of  Virginia  and  of  New  England  (the 
original  forces  which  determined  the  course  of  col- 
onial development)  were  mainly  Englishmen,  ac- 
customed to  self-government,  and  in  each  colony 
homogeneity  of  character,  commimity  of  interests 
and  belief,  economic  conditions,  and  military  ne- 
cessities, found  expression  in  equality  of  political 
privileges  tiU  the  arrival  of  men  of  other  blood 
and  reli^on,  of  "indented  servants,"  "redemp- 
tioners,"  transported  felons,  and  negroes,  intro- 
duced social  inequalities.  From  that  time  elec- 
toral qualifications  varied  greatly,  and  often  in 
different  colonies,  the  most  constant  tests  being 
religious  profession  and  possession  of  property. 
The  influx  of  immigrants  of  different  religions 
soon  compelled  the  abolition  of  the  former  test, 
and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  tend- 
ing powerfully  to  equality  of  condition,  early  in 
the  colonial  period  produced  a  movement  which 
has  been  "  constant  though  not  steady,  and  is  not 
yet  spent,  toward  absolute  equality  of  political 
rights  and  privileges."  The  first  legislative  body 
that  ever  sat  in  America  (at  Jamestown,  July  80, 


1616)  was  eleoteA  by  all  the  male  inbabitaati. 
Notwithstanding  some  fiuctuation,  both  before 
and  after,  the  Virginia  colony,  fnnn  1670,  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  "  freeholders  and  honse- 
.keepcrs,"  the  reason  stated  being  that  the  "nsaal 
way  of  choosing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  oB  pcr- 
toni  who,  having  lerted  their  time,  are  freemen  tf 
thit  e(>untri/,"  produced  tumults  at  the  election, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  Bn^idi 
fashion  and  "  grant  a  voyce  in  snch  election  only 
to  such  as  by  their  estates,  real  or  personal,  have 
interest  enough  to  tye  them  to  tiie  endeavor  of 
the  publique  good."    The  first  legislative  body  is 
New  England  (at  Plymouth,  1630,)  was  composed 
of  all  the  male  inhabitants,  and  this  township 
type  and  school  of  government  was  adopted  in 
other  New  England  settlements.    It  was  ordered. 
Hay  18,  1681,  before  there  was  a  representatiTe 
body  in  Massachusetts,  "  that  no  man  should  be 
admitted  to  this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of 
the  same."    This  was  not  repealed  until  Aug.  8, 
1664.    It  excluded  for  thirty  yeaza  three-fooiths 
of  the  male  inhabitants  from  the  ballot  box;  and 
a  parallel  law  is  found  only  in  New  Haven  oai- 
ony,  where,  June  4,  168S,  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment was  adopted  providing  "  that  church  mem- 
bers only  shall  be  free  burgesses,  and  they  only 
shall  choose  among  themselves  magistrates  and 
officers  to  have  the  power  of  transacting  all  public 
civil  affairs  of  this  plantation."    The  first  repre- 
sentative court  in  Massachusetts,  in  1684,  ordoed 
"  that  none  but  freemen  should  have  any  yvte  in 
any  town."    The  Massachusetts  charter  of  1681 
restricted  suffrage  to  the  poesessois  of  an  estate 
of  freehold  in  land  to  the  value  of  406.  per  an- 
num, or  other  estate  to  the  value  of  £40.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  fredioid 
test  had  become  common  in  the  colonies,  though 
all  attempts  (see  Locke's  "  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions of  Carolina,"  1669,)  to  limit  political  power 
to  hereditary  wealth  had  failed.    In  some  ccdo- 
nies,  laws  imposed  penalties  on  absentees  from 
town  meetings  or  elections,  a  survival  of  which 
appears  in  the  constitution  (article  xii.)of  Qeo^ 
gia,  in  force  1777-89.    From  1700  to  177«,  hidn- 
sive,  no  change  occurred  in  the  social  conditioB  of 
the  colonies  necessitating  any  radical  change  in 
the  suffrage,  except  that  parliament,  in  1746,  sab- 
Btituted  for  the  various  naturalization  acts  which 
their  need  of  immigrant  laborers  had  induced  sev- 
eral colonies  to  pass  before  the  close  of  the  pte- 
ceding  century,  a  uniform  system  of  natnnUza- 
tion,  on  the  basis  of  seven  years'  reeideoce,  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  profession  of  the  "  Prot- 
estant Christian  faith."    Independence  brongbt 
about  some  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but,  thoogh 
the  demonstrated  capacity  for  self-government  of 
the  colonists  led  to  a  declaration  of  the  right  of 
self-government  in  all  classes  of  mankind,  the 
principle  was  not  consistently  followed  by  revo- 
lutionary statesmen.     "  They  extended  it  just  lo 
far  as  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  place  at  oooe 
necessitated  and  made  safe ;  and  sought  to  ahun 
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two  oppodte  dangers:  danger  to  the  government 
from  the  supremacy  of  any  claai,  and  danger  to 
the  government  by  the  exclusion  of  any  class 
wfaicb  mi^t  have  sufficient  unity,  self-oonsdoua 
power  and  independent  interest  to  attempt  the 
aame  kind  of  revolution  which  the  colonists  had 
themselves  sanctioned."  The  last  survival  of  the 
test  of  religions  profession  appears  in  the  consti- 
tntkm  of  South  Carolina  (article  xlii.)  in  force 
1778-00,  which  limited  sufbage  to  "every  free 
white  man  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  Ood, 
and  believes  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments."—  When  the  federal  constitution  was 
adopted,  each  state  was  left  by  its  constitution,  or 
by  its  charter  from  the  crown  (under  which  two 
states,  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  continued 
to  act),  to  prescribe  for  itself  who  should  liave  the 
prlvil^^  of  voting.  Ko  state  then  granted  that 
privilege  to  all  of  its  citizens.  It  was  limked  to 
the  following  classes  of  persons :  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire,  "every  male  inhabitant  of  each  town  and 
pariah  with  town  privileges,  and  places  imincoi^ 
porated  in  the  state,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  upward,  excepting  paupers  and  penmna  ex- 
coaed  from  paying  taxes  at  their  request";  in  Mas- 
8a<^nsetts,  "  every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one 
years  at  age  and  npward,  liaving  a  freehold  estate 
within  the  CMnmonwealth  of  the  annual  income 
«f  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of 
^xty  pounds";  In  Rhode  Island,  "such  as  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  the  company  and  society, "  f reehold- 
«m  of  estate  of  the  value  of  $184,  and  the  eldest 
floos  of  such  freeholders;  in  Connecticut,  such  per- 
sons as  had  "maturity  in  years,  quiet  and  peace- 
able behavior,  a  dvil  conversation,  and  forty  shil- 
linga  freehold  or  forty  pounds  personal  estate," 
if  ao  certified  by  the  selectmen ;  fat  New  York, 
"  erery  male  inhabitant  of  full  age  who  shall  have 
personally  resided  within  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  state  for  six  months  immediately  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  if  during  the  tline  aforesaid  he 
•ban  have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold 
of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  within  the  county, 
or  have  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly 
valoe  of  forty  shillings,  and  been  rated  and  ac^ 
nally  paid  taxes  to  the  state " ;  in  Xew  Jersey, 
"an  inhabitants  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  fifty 
pounds,  proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in  the 
aame,  and  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which 
they  claim  a  vote  for  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  ";  in  Pennsylvania,  "every 
freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  before  the  elec- 
tkm,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or  county 
tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six 
months  before  the  election  ";  in  Delaware  "  as  ex- 
ercised by  law  at  present,"  ajl  resident  tax-paying 
freemen;  in  Virginia,  "as  exercised  by  law  at 
present,"  persons  having  a  freehold  estate  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land,  or  twenty- 
five  acres  of  improved  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  In 
atown;  in  Maryland,  "  all  freemen  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote. 


and  residing  therein,  and  all  freemen  having  prop- 
erty in  the  state  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds 
cnrrent  money,  and  having  resided  in  the  county 
in  which  they  offer  to  vote  one  whole  year  next 
preceding  the  election";  in  Korth  Carolina,  for 
senators,  "all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years  who  have  been  faihabitants  of  any  one 
county  within  the  state  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  po»- 
sessed  of  a  freehold  within  the  same  county  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  six  months  next  before  and 
at  the  day  of  election,"  and  for  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  "all  freemen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yean  who  have  been  inhabitants  of 
any  one  county  within  the  state  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
and  shall  have  paid  public  taxes";  in  South  Car- 
olina, ' '  every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  betaig  a  citieen  of  the  state,  and  having 
resided  therein  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of 
election,  and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  or  a  town  lot  of  which  he  hath  been  le- 
gally seized  and  possessed  at  least  six  mimths 
before  such  election,  or  (not  having  sodi  freehold 
or  town  lot),  hath  been  a  resident  within  the  elec- 
tion district  in  which  he  offers  to  give  his  vote  six 
months  before  said  election,  and  hath  paid  (i  tax 
the  preceding  year  of  three  shillings  sterling  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  government";  and  in 
Georgia  such  "citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
state  as  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  shall  have  paid  tax  for  the  year 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided 
six  months  within  the  county."  —  In  the  United 
Statet,  178ft-1884.  During  this  period  freehokl 
franchise  has  given  way  to  manhood  suffrage. 
The  French  revolution,  intensifying  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  till  Americans  abhorred  all  political 
privil^es  as  British  badges;  the  transfer  of  polit- 
ical leadership  from  conservative  statesmen  of 
long  experience  to  radical  politicians  echoing  the 
French  dogma  of  political  equality;  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  territory,  with  the  settiement  of  new 
states  bidding  against  each  other  with  political 
franchises  for  immigrants;  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, with  the  rise  of  large  cities  inhabited  by 
many  uninterested  in  the  soil.;  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the  "  rights  kA 
man ";  the  gradual  popular  recognition  that  the 
principles  of  the.declaration  of  independence  had 
not  been  lo^cally  applied ;  the  private  interest 
of  demagogues,  and  the  fierce  competition  of  par- 
ties careful  for  the  next  election  if  neglectful  of 
the  next  generation;  and,  finally,  the  eJleged  ne- 
cessity imposed  by  a  war,  one  of  whose  incidents 
was  the  emancipation  of  a  race — are  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  united  to  produce  the  existing 
electoral  franchise.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  have  abolished  the  tax  and  property 
tests,  as  follows :  New  Hampshire,  the  tax  test  in 
1792 ;  Georgia,  the  property  test  in  1798 ;  Mary- 
land, the  property  test  in  1801  and  1809;  Massa- 
chusetts, the  property  test  in  1821 ;  New  York,  the 
property  test  in  1881,  and  the  tax  test  in  1886; 
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Ddaware,  the  property  test  in  1881;  New  Jenejr, 
the  proper^  test  in  1844;  Connecticut,  the  prop- 
erty test  in  1846 ;  South  Carolina,  the  property 
test  in  1866;  North  Carolina,  the  property  test  in 
1854  and  1868;  Virginia,  the  property  test  in  1860, 
and  the  tax  test,  established  in  1864,  in  1883.  The 
only  new  states  which  have  required  a  property  or 
even  a  tax  qualification,  are  the  following:  Tennes- 
see, admitted  in  1796  with  a  freehold  qualification, 
abolished  it  in  1884;  Ohio,  admitted  in  1802  with 
a  tax  qualification,  abolished  it  in  1861;  Louisiana, 
admitted  in  1812 with  atax  qualification,  abolished 
it  in  1846;  Mississippi,  admitted  in  1817  with  a 
militia  or  tax  qualification,  abolished  it  in  1882. 
Long  before  they  disappeared,  tax  and  property 
tests  had  become  forms.  Parties  or  candidates 
paid  the  taxes  of  unqualified  citizens  whose  votes 
were  needed  and  could  thereby  be  had,  or  con- 
veyed land  to  them  before  election,  which  was 
deeded  back  after  election.  Thus,  by  degrees,  all 
native-born  white  males  of  age  were  allowed  to 
vote  upon  taking  the  freeman's  oath,  after  a  brief 
term  of  residence  in  a  state  or  town,  and  the  com- 
petition of  new  states  for  laborers  led  to  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  suffrage  to  alien  declarants,  who 
now  have  it  in  thirteen  states.  After  the  rise  of 
the  American  party,  Massachusetts,  during  186^ 
68,  denied  the  suffrage  to  aliens,  unless  "they 
shall  have  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  two  years  subsequent  to  naturaliza- 
tion, and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified."  Free 
black  males  of  age,  who  could  vote  in  some  slave 
states,  as  Tennessee  (Const,  of  1884),  were  dis- 
franchised in  some  free  states,  as  Connecticut 
(Const,  of  1818).  —  In  the  southern  states  political 
power  was  held  exclusively  by  the  property- 
owning  and  educated  classes  till  the  close  of  the 
rebellion.  When  slavery  was  abolished  by  the 
ISth  amendment  (see  Const.  IIL,  Amendments)  in 
1866,  the  dominant  party  in  congress  apparently 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  control 
of  the  suffrage  in  the  states.  But  the  inadequate 
protection  given  the  negro  in  the  southern  states, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  northern  states  that 
his  freedom  should  increase  the  political  power  of 
those  lately  in  rebellion,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment  (see  Const.,  III.,  Amend- 
ments) in  1868.  This  conferred  citizenship  upon 
the  negro,  guaranteed  to  him  the  same  rights  en- 
joyed by  white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  southern  states  to 
voluntarily  extend  the  suffrage  to  the  negro,  by 
providing  that  when  the  right  of  voting  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  any  state,  t)eing 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  partici- 
pation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  such  state's 
representation  in  congress  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  of  age  In  such  state.  This 
amendment  not  being  promptly  ratified  when  pro- 
posed, in  1866  (see  Const.,  III.,  Amendments), 
was  followed  by  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  I 


2, 1807  (aee  BacmMWDCTWHr,  for  tempoiaiy  po- 
litical disabilities),  which  made  it  a  condition  of 
the  restoration  of   the  seceding  states  that  new 
constitutions  should  be  adopted,  framed  by  "  del- 
egates elected  by  the  male  dtizene  twenty-one 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color  or 
previous  condition,"  and  securing  "to  all  such 
persons"  the  elective  franchise,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  16th  amendment,  in  1S70,  which  pro- 
vides that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude."    The  reasons  for  this  amendment  were 
(Cooky's  Con.  Law,  264,  266;  Hunt  J.,  in  U.  & 
Of.  Bee8e,92U.  S.  R,214,247):  "1.  Thatnnleas 
the  ballot  was  given  to  the  frMdmen,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  southern  states  must  for  a  oonsidenbte 
time  bB  in  the  hands  of  those  lately  in  rebellioD, 
and  that  the  existence  in  a  political  community  of 
a  great  body  of  citizens  against  whom  the  laws 
discriminate  in  a  particular  which  makes  the  dis- 
crimination a  stigma  and  a  disgrace,  must  always 
be  an  occasion  of  discontent,  disorder  and  danger. 
2.  That  it  would  benefit  the  colored  race  by  giv- 
ing them  importance,  securing  to  them  respect, 
protecting  them  against  unfriendly  action  or  1^- 
islation,  and  by  acting  as  an  educational  process." 
This  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  extensions  of  the  suffrage  which  b^an 
in  the  colonial  period,  and  have  ended  by  nomi- 
nally conferring  political  supremacy  In  some  states 
upon  those  whose  former  status  as  slaves  leaves 
them  illiterates  and  non-taxpayers,  unhahitnated 
to  the  obedience  of  law.  —  The  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  suffrage  in  the  United  States  are  now 
the  following :   The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  confeiB  the  right  to  vote  upon  no  one. 
That  right  is  not  a  "privilege  or  immunity"  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  when  they  poese» 
it  at  all,  even  for  electing  representatives  and 
presidential   electon— the   only   federal   offlcere 
chosen  by  popular  vote— it  is  created  by  stale 
constitutions  and  state  laws.    (Const,  of  U.  S. ,  Art. 
I.,  Sec.  2;  Art.  II.,  Sec.  1.)    The  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  rigiit 
of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  but  it  invests  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  the  right  of  exenq>tion 
from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  on  account  of  their  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  and  empowers  con- 
gress to  enforce  tliat  right  by  appropriate  l^isla- 
tion.    The  power  of  the  states  to  exclude  from 
the  franchise  upon  other  grounds,  including  those 
of   nativity,  sex,  illiteracy  and  non-payment  of 
taxes,  remains  intact    The  power  of  congress  to 
legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  state 
elections  rests  upon  tliis  amendment,  and  can  be 
exercised  by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 
the  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  the 
qualified  elector  at  such  elections  is  because  of  his 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  May 
81, 1870  (16  Stat.,  140),  not  being  confined  in  their 
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operations  to  the  above-desciibed  unlawful  cUb- 
criiniiiation,  are  beyond  the  limit  of  the  15th 
amendment,  and  unauthorized.  (U.  8.  vs.  Reeae, 
93  U.  S..  214.)  Qualifications  of  electors  are  de- 
fined in  the  seyeral  state  constitutions,  and  no 
additional  qualifications  can  be  required  by  the 
state  leg^lature,  but  the  legislature  may  prescribe 
bjr  law  "such  conditions  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  as  shall  seem  reasonable  to  pro- 
tect the  priyilege,  and  to  prevent  impositions  and 
other  frauds,  and  also  all  proper  regulations  for 
receiving  and  canvassing  votes."  (Cooley's  Con. 
Law,  853.)  The  qualiflcaiions  prescribed  by  exist- 
ing state  constitutions  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
pages  828, 829. —  Some  constitutions  require  regis- 
tration ;  some  disfranchise  any  persons  while  un- 
der guardianship;  some,  any  person  while  kept  in 
any  poor-house  or  other  asylum  at  public  expense, 
or  while  confined  in  any  public  prison;  some,  any 
person  stationed  in  any  state  while  in  the  military, 
naval  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States;  some, 
idiots  or  insane  persons,  but  these  persons,  with- 
oat  express  mention,  are  excluded  from  voting,  as 
incapable  of  exercising  legal  volition.  The  edu- 
cational test  shown  in  the  table  was  established 
in  Connecticut  in  1856,  in  Massachusetts  in  1857, 
in  Miasoori  in  1876.  The  constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  forbid  the  imposition  of 
such  a  test.  That  of  Florida  allows  it  after  1880; 
that  of  Colorado,  after  1890.  The  economic  test 
shown  is  at  least  the  prepayment  of  some  tax, 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Idand,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  constitu- 
tions of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California  and  Mis- 
sissippi, expressly  forbid  a  property  test,  and  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas  also  expressly  forbids  a 
poll-tax  test;  that  of  Nevada  allows  it.  Paupers 
are  expressly  disfranchised  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Newjersey,  Rhode  Island, 
Soutli  Carolina,  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  A 
moral  test  exists  in  all  the  states  except  four 
(Colorado,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
West  Virginia),  but  if  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  is  given,  the  constitu- 
tions of  ten  states  (Connecticut,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin)  ex- 
pressly permit  restoration  to  the  suffrage;  some  of 
them  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  others 
by  a  majority  vote. — The  table  on  page  8S1  shows 
the  offenses  for  which  states  disfranchise  for  crime 
by  the  express  terms  of  their  constitutions,  or  for 
which  their  legislatures  may  make  disfranchise- 
ment a  penalty.  It  shows  that  conviction  of  the 
offenses  enumerated,  does  or  may  disfranchise, 
specifically  as  follows:  of  bribery,  in  twenty-three 
states;  of  felony,  in  sixteen  states ;  of  infamous 
crime,  in  sixteen  states;  of  treason,  in  eleven  states; 
of  dueling,'  in  eleven  states;  of  perjury,  in  ten 
states;  of  forgery,  in  seven  states;  of  larceny,  in 
seven  states;  of  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  or 
fraud,  in  seven  states;  of  election  misdemeanors,  in 
■ix  states;  of  other  high  crimes  or  malfeasance  in 
oflSce,  in  six  states;  of  murder,  in  two  states;  of 


robbery,  In  two  states.  Conviction  of  some  of  the 
en\mierated  crimes  also  disqualifies  for  jury  serv- 
ice in  some  of  the  states,  while  permanent  ineligi- 
bility to  office  is  the  sole  political  disability  that  is 
inflicted  upon  those  guilty  of  bribery  or  of  duel- 
ing in  other  states.  Three  states  (Nebraska,  Neva- 
da and  Wisconsin)  admit  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
territoriality of  crime  in  their  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  disfranchisement.  —  TenHoriei.  The 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
northwest  territory,  provided  that  "so  soon  as 
there  shall  be  6,000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age  in  the  district,  they  shall  receive  authority 
to  elect  representatives  to  a  general  assembly: 
provided,  also,  that  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  states,  and  being  resident  in  the  district, 
or  the  like  freehold,  and  two  years'  residence  in 
the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man 
as  an  elector  of  a  representative."  The  constitu- 
tion having  given  congress  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  •States,  two  forms 
of  territorial  government  have  from  time  to  time 
been  established :  1,  by  an  executive  and  judges 
of  federal  appointment,  who  together  constitute 
a  legislature;  2,  by  an  executive  and  judges  of 
federal  appointment,  and  a  legislature  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. In  the  second  form  of  government,  the 
basis  of  siiffrage  has  been  substantially  uniform, 
being  limited  commonly,  as  it  now  is  by  law  in 
the  first  election  in  a  territory,  to  "every  male  cit- 
izen above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  including 
persons  who  have  legally  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  in  any  territory  hereafter  or- 
ganized, and  who  are  actually  residents  of  such 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  organization  thereof." 
At  subsequent  elections  the  qualifications  of  voters 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of 
each  territory,  provided  that  the  right  of  voting 
shall  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  by 
alien  declarants  above  that  age,  who  have  taken 
the  required  oath;  that  it  be  not  denied  to  a  citi- 
zen on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude;  and  that  no  person  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  attached  to  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  by  reason 
of  being  on  service  in  the  territory,  unless  it  has 
been  for  six  months  his  permanent  domicile.  — 
Bittrict  of  (MunMa.  The  government  of  this 
district,  over  which  congress  has  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation,  was  originally  vested  in  a  board 
of  three  commissioners  under  the  act  of  July  16, 
1790.  This  board  was  abolished  by  act  of  May 
1, 1802,  and  the  city  of  Washington  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  May  8,  1802,  which  provided 
that  its  council  should  be  elective  "by  the  free 
white  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  who  have  re- 
sided twelve  months  in  the  city,  and  paid  taxes 
therein  the  year  preceding."  An  act  of  May  15, 
1820,  provided  that  both  the  mayor  and  the  council 
should  be  elective  by  "every  free  white  male  citi- 
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zen  of  the  United  States  of  lawful  age,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  city  for  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election,  and  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  81st  day  of  December  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  taxes 
legally  assessed  and  due  on  personal  property, 
when  legally  required  to  pay  the  same."  The  act 
of  May  17, 1848,  re-enacted  this  qualification,  with 
the  addition  that  it  apply  to  persons  assessed  "as 
subject  to  a  school  tax  for  that  year  (except  per- 
sons non  eompoi  mentis,  vagrants,  paupers' or  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous 
crime),  and  who  shall  have  paid  the  school  tax 
and  all  taxes  on  personal  property  due  from  him." 
An  act  of  March  4,  1855,  for  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  for 
the  submission  of  the  proposed  code  to  the  votes 
of  "every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
resided  in  said  district  for  one  year  next  preceding 
such  election."    The  act  of  Jan.  8, 1867,  extended 

JRXw  to  Table  <m  pp.  SH,  8U. 

Us  (dlWtlTe  "white"  before  "male  "  In  aome  constlta- 
tions,  adopted  before  the  15th  amendment,  la  here  omitted. 

•  Declarant  meana  a  male  peraon  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall 
have  declared  hla  Intention  to  become  a  cltisen  of  the  United 
Statea,  oanfoimably  to  the  nataraUzation  lawa  of  the  United 
States. 

b  "Immedlatelj  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  ofllen 
to  rote." 

•  "  The  general  aaaambly  may  preacriba  a  longer  or  shorter 
lealdence  In  any  precinct  or  connty,  or  In  any  ward  In  any 
city  or  town  having  a  popolatlon  of  more  than  6,000  Inhab- 
Itanta,  but  In  no  caae  to  exceed  three  montha."  (Const, 
Art.  Vni.,  Sec  1.) 

i  "Provided  no  native  of  China  shall  ever  exercise  the 
privileges  of  an  elector." 

•  "  l^vlded  that  no  person  shall  be  dented  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  school  district  election,  or  to  hold  any  school 
district  office,  on  account  of  sex."  (Const.,  Art.  VII.,  Sec. 
1.)  And  "  The  general  assembly  may  enact  laws  to  extend 
the  right  of  enSrage  to  women  of  lawful  age,  and  otherwise 
qoalUIed.  No  such  enactment  shall  be  of  eAect  nntll  snb- 
mltted  to  the  vote  of  the  qnalUled  electoia  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, nor  unless  the  same  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  thereon."    (Idem,  Sec.  S.) 

'  "  In  the  county,  town  or  city  in  which  he  offers  to 
vote." 

I  "The  legislature  may  provide  bylaw  that  any  woman 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  may  vote  at  any 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any  officers  of 
schools,  or  upon  any  meaBure  relating  to  schools,  and  may 
also  provide  that  any  such  woman  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  office  pertaining  solely  to  the  management  of  such 
schools."    (Const.,  Art  YII.,  Sec.  8.) 

k  "  Who  have  adopted  the  cnstoms  and  habits  of  dvlllza- 
Uon." 

I  "  Persoiu  of  Indian  blood  residfng  in  the  state,  who 
have  adopted  the  language,  cnstoms  and  habits  of  dvlllaa- 
tion,  and  shall  have  been  prononnced  (by  any  district  court  of 
the  state)  capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizeoshlp." 

J  "  If  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  upward." 

k  "  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, or  npon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax,  or  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or  city,  unless  he  shall, 
within  the  year  next  preceding,  have  paid  a  tax  assessed  npon 
his  proper^  therein,  valued  at  least  at  $184." 

1  "Who  have  once  been  declared  by  law  of  oongreai  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  civilized  persons  of  In- 
dian descent,  not  members  of  any  tribe." 


the  suffrage  in  the  DisMct  of  ColumUa  to  "  every 
male  person,  except  paupers  and  persona  under 
guardianship  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upward,  who  has  not  been  convicted  of  aay  infa- 
mous crime,  and  excepting  persons  who  have  vol- 
untarily given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  in  the 
late  rebellion,  and  who  shall  have  been  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
have  resided  in  this  district  for  one  year,  and  three 
months  in  the  ward  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vole, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
The  act  of  Feb.  21,  1871,  created  a  Illative  as- 
sembly for  the  District  of  Columbia,  consisting  of 
a  council  and  house  of  delegates,  to  be  elected  by 
"all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  except  such  aa  are  non 
eompot  mentu,  and  persons  convicted  cf  infamoos 
crimes,  who  have  been  actual  reeddents  of  the  dis- 
trict for  twelve  months  prior  to  any  election  there- 
in, and  of  the  election  dijstrict  or  precinct  in  which 
they  shall  respectively  reside,  for  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  sucQi  election."  This  act  applied 
a  severe  test  to  the  political  theories  of  the  advo- 
cates of  unrestricted  suffrage.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  district  always  contains  a  large  mo- 
bile clement  which  haa  no  large  interest  in  its 
weal;  almost  the  whole  black  population  was  ig- 
norant, and  without  political  responsibility.  From 
1860  to  1870  the  white  population  bad  increased 
from  60,768  to  88,278,  and  the  blat^  populatioa 
from  14,816  in  1860,  to  48,404  in  1870.  Und«r 
these  conditions  unrestricted  suffrage  produced 
extravagance,  corruption  and  other  incidents  of 
bad  government.  Congress  was  petitioned  for 
relief,  and  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1878,  represent- 
ative government  was  abolished,  a  population  of 
177,000  left  without  a  voter,  and  the  govemment 
vested,  as  originally  under  the  act  of  July  18, 
1790,  in  a  board  of  commissioners.  —  Womas 
SnTFRAOE.  The  political  dogma  of  the  ei^teenth 
century,  that  suffrage  is  a  natural  right,  led  to  an 
early  demand  for  its  extension  to  woman.  Con- 
dorcet  published  July  B,  1790,  in  JonnuU  de  la 
JSoeiete  de  1789,  a  plea  for  citizenship  of  women. 
The  constitution  of  Kew  Jersey,  framed  in  1778, 
permitted  all  inhabitants  of  certain  qualiflcationg 
to  vote,  and  an  act  to  regulate  elections  under  it, 
passed  in  1798,  provided  that  "every  voter  shall, 
openly,  and  in  full  view,  deposit  his  or  her  ballot, 
which  shall  be  a  single  written  ticket  containing 
the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  or  she 
votes."  This  act  was  repealed  in  1807.  Agitation 
against  slavery  in  the  United  States  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  dogma  of  "natural  rights,"  and  small 
groups  of  persons  before  the  close  of  the  first  half 
century  demanded  its  universal  application.  The 
first  woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 1848.  It  based  the  dauns 
of  woman  on  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  demanded  equal  rights.  The  first  national 
woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1860.  The  attention  of  tiie  En- 
glish people  was  called  to  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage  by  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Re- 
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view  "  in  1861,  and  effective  demand  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  woman  dates  from  this  time, 
18S0-51.  Its  advocates  argue  that  it  is  a  natural 
right,  and  that  "the  consent  of  the  governed"  is 
not  "the  governed, property  holders,  nor  the  gov- 
erned voting  men,  nor  the  governed  married  men," 
but  all  the  governed  men  and  women;  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny;  that  the 
voting  of  males  is  no  longer  conditioned  upon 
military  service;  that  no  class  is  as  safe  a  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  another  class  as  that  other  class 

MUi  to  TVtilt  on  p.  SU. 

»  A  crime  pnnlahable  by  death  or  ImpriBOoment  In  t  state 
primn. 

i>  •  The  coDBtltntlim  adopted  by  Calif  orala  In  1879  ezpieady 
dlBfranchlaee  for  Inf  amona  crime,  embezzlement  or  mlsapta'O- 
prlatlon  of  pnbllc  money,  and  dueling,  and  aaya  that  lam 
ahall  be  made  to  exclade  from  the  right  of  snAage  paraona 
convicted  of  the  above  ataired  Crimea. 

•  Theft  la  the  term  Died  in  the  eosatltotion  of  Oonnectt- 
ent 

•  Tile  leglalatore  may  make  the  torfeltnie  of  the  right  of 
aoitrage  a  pnnlahment  for  crime. 

•  No  person  who  baa  been  dlahonorably  discharged  fh>m 
the  service  of  the  United  Btatea  la  qnallfled  to  vote  or  hold 
office  In  Kansas. 

'  Since  1876  "  the  leglslatare  may  enact  lava  ezclndlng  tiom 
the  right  of  anflrage,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  yeata,"  for 
this  crime  at  any  election. 

■  Tbeae  crimes  forever  disqualify  for  voting. 

k  "  Under  the  law  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  Stat8a,tm- 
less  reatoi«d  to  civil  rights." 

I  •'  In  any  atate  or  tenritoirof  the  United  States,  unless  re- 
stored to  dvU  rli^ts." 

1  The  oonetltation  of  Nevada,  Art  IV.,  Sec.  10,  makes  inel- 
igible for  office  persons  convicted  of  embezzlement,  or  da- 
Iklcatlon  Ot  pnbllc  funds,  or  bribery,  and  empowers  the  leg- 
islature to  make  these  crimes  punishable  aa  felonies;  and  by 
Art.  n..  Sec.  1,  felony  disfranchises. 

k  The  constitution  of  New  Jeney,  Art  H,  Sec  1,  says  that 
"  no  person  convicted  of  a  crime  which  now  ezclndee  him 
fh>m  being  a  witness,  unless  pardoned  or  restored  by  law  to 
the  right  of  snibage,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector." 
The  laws  of  the  state  make  persons  convicted  of  the  tabu- 
lated crimes  Incompetent  as  witnesses,  and  if  the  crime  la 
peijnry  or  enbomation  of  perjury,  a  pardon  does  not  re- 
move the  incompetency. 

>  Disfranchises  "atniA  et«ction"  as  do  all  oormpt  offisn 
to  give  or  receive  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  a  vote. 
In  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

B  Any  person  convicted  of  this  offense  "  shall.  In  addition 
to  any  penalties  provided  by  law,  be  deprived  of  the  tight  of 
Builrage  absolutely  for  a  term  of  four  years." 

■  "  Any  elector  who  ahall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his 
vote,  in  meat,  drink,  money,  or  otherwise,  shall  enfler  auch 
pnnlahment  aa  the  laws  shall  direct " 

<>  "  Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  legislature  may 
make." 

p  "  Any  electorwho  ahall  reodve  any  gilt  or  reward  for  hla 
vote,  In  meat,  drink,  money,  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his 
right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  toiler  auch  other  penalty  aa 
the  law  shall  direct." 

q  "  Petit  larceny." 

'  "  No  person  who  la  under  conviction  of  treason,  felony 
or  bribery  in  an  election,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  whU* 
meh  ditabUily  contlnuea."  (Const  of  W.  Va.,  Art  IV.,  Sec. 
1.)  This  phrase,  *'  while  such  disability  continues,"  hu  not 
received  judicial  Interpretation  in  West  Virginia,  but  Is  oon- 
strued  by  election  officers  to  mean  during  impriaoiUMnt. 

•  "  These  crimes  are  treason,  felony,  and  the  '  crimen 
/obi,'— which  term  includes  crimes  which  Involve  a  charge 
ot  such  falsehood  aa  may  injnrionaly  affect  the  public  admin- 
istration of  Justice  by  the  Introduction  therein  of  fklaehood 
and  fraud,  such  aa  forgery,  perjury,  suboraatioD  ot  petjwy, 
or  conspiracy  to  procure  the  absence  of  a  witneaa." 

t  And  persona  "  who  may  be  under  tntetdlctton." 


itself;  and  that  woman  needs  a  vote  to  adequaldy 
protect  and  advance  her  interests.  Its  opponents, 
reply,  that  the  suffrage  is  not  a  natnral  ri^t,  that 
in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been  conditioned  by 
qualifications  of  expediency;  that  representstioa 
'  of  tax-paying  women  practically  exists;  that  the 
interests  of  the  family  and  of  the  state  will  be  best 
preserved  by  continuing  the  division  of  labor  which 
hitherto  has  exempted  women  not  only  from  mil- 
itary service,  but  from  the  performance  of  polit- 
ical duties ;  that  the  interests  of  women  are  not 
so  distinct  from  those  of  men  as  to  make  their 
representation  as  a  class  either  necessary  or  expe- 
dient; and  that  their  interests  can  be  adequately 
protected  without  their  having  a  vote.  The  agita- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  limited  and  tentative  en- 
franchisement of  woman  in  certain  states,  and  for 
certain  purposes.  In  1866  the  American  equal 
rights  association  presented  the  first  petition  ever 
laid  before  congress  for  woman  suflhige.  In  18(8 
the  New  England  woman  suffrage  association  was 
formed,  and  the  first  systematic  effort  b^un  for 
memorializing  legislatures  and  congress,  obtain- 
ing hearings  before  these  bodies,  holding  conven- 
tions, publishing  and  distributing  tracts  and  docu- 
ments, and  securing  lecturers.  The  agitation  had, 
by  1870,  assumed  such  dimensions  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  republican  convention,  held  Oct.  5, 
1870,  admitted  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more  as  regularly  accredited  ddegates.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts republican  state  convention  of  1871  in- 
dorsed woman  suffrage,  and  the  national  repab- 
lican  conventions  of  1872  and  1876  resolved  that 
the  subject  "should  he  treated  with  res^iectful 
consideration."  The  legislature  of  the  territory 
of  "Wyoming,  by  an  act  approved  Dec.  10, 1868, 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  The  tame 
right  was  extended  to  women  in  the  territory  of 
Washington  in  1883,  and  has  long  been  exeniaed 
by  them  in  the  territory  of  Utah.  Woman  sufErage 
limited  to  school  elections  has  at  variouB  times 
been  conferred  as  follows:  Women  may  vote  at 
school  meetings  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Dakota  and  Wyoming;  at  school 
elections  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota;  and  for  mem- 
bers of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts;  at 
school  meetings  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  if 
they  are  tax  payers;  in  Wadiington  territory,  if 
they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  immai- 
ried  women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as  to  special  dis- 
trict taxes,  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In 
Oregon,  widows  having  children  and  taxable  prop- 
erty may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana, 
* '  Women,  not  married  nor  minors,  who  pay  taxes 
and  ar»  listed  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
families,  may  vote  at  school  meetings."  In  Ken- 
tucky any  white  widow,  having  a  child  of  school 
age,  is  a  qualified  school  voter;  if  she  has  no  child, 
but  is  a  tax  payer,  she  may  vote  on  the  questiooaf 
taxes.  —  The  first  European  legislature  to  give  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  woman  vres  the  hooae  of  keys, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  passed  an  act,  approved 
Jan.  6,  1881,  to  extend  this  privilege  to  women 
having  certain  property  qualifications.    The  Brit- 
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ish  parliameut,  by  an  act  approved  Aug.  2, 1860, 
granted  the  municipal  franchise  to  women  in  En- 
gland and  Wales;  by  an  act  approved  June  8, 
1881,  extended  the  municipal  franchise  in  Scot- 
land to  unmarried  woman,  and  women  not  living 
in  families  with  their  husbands;  and  by  an  act  ap- 
proved in  1870,  extended  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  school  boards  to  rate  payers,  including  women. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  acts,  women  had,  by 
the  custom  of  London,  and  the  custom  of  some 
other  parts  of  England,  certain  rights  of  suffrage 
in  municipal  affairs.  —  A  summary  of  the  laws 
relating  to  suffrage,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  will  be 
foimd  in  the  books  below,  cited  under  the  title 
"In  foreign  states."  —  See,  on  suffrage:  Mill's 
S^fmtntatite  Government,  chap,  viii.;  Lieber's 
OteU  lAtTtn  and  JMf-OoMrnment,  chap.  xvi. 
and  app.  i.;  Woolsey's  JWtfcMZ  Science,  vol.  i., 
pp.  299-803,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Sumner's 
TheorgaJid  Practice  qf  Eleetiont,  in  "Princeton 
Review,"  March  and  July,  1880.  On  suffrage  in 
the  United  States:  Poore's  Qhartert  and  GonetUur 
tion*;  Bancroft's  HMory  of  the  Ujuted  Statet,  pas- 
timy  Hildreth's  muory  of  the  United  Statet,  vol. 
UL.  pp.  881,  606;  Frothingham's  Bi»e  of  the  Be- 
pvJbUc,  chap.  !.;  Cooke's  VirgiTua,  pp.  222-32C; 
De  Tocqueville'g  Democrat  in  America,  vol.  !., 
diaps.  v.,  xiii. ;  Cooley's  Oonttitutional  Law,  chap, 
xiv.,  sees.  1,  2;  Minor  vs.  Happermtt,  21  Wal., 
172, 178;  Slaughter-HouM  Caaet,  16  Wal.,  86;  U.  8. 
vs.  Beeee,  92  U.  8.  Rep.,  814;  Spencer  vs.  Board 
of  BegittraUon,  1  Mc Arthur  (D.  C.)  169.  In  the 
toritories:  Poore's  Chairtere  and  ComlUxUion*  ; 
Seated  Statutei  of  U.  8.,  Sees.  1859,  1860.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Const.  efU.S.,  Art.  I., 
Sec  8;  BtcU.  at  Large.  On  negro  suffrage,  N.  A. 
Bet.,  vol.  128,  pp.  161,  226.  On  disfranchisement 
for  crime.  Journal  of  Social  Science  for  1882,  No. 
17,  p.  71.  On  woman  suffrage.  Mill's  iftrpr««ento<i«« 
Oowntmeni,  chap,  viii.,  aad Sulgection  qf  Women; 
Condorcet's  Plea  for  OiiitentMp  of  Women,  Fort. 
Rev.,  vol.  ziiL,  p.  719;  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
No.  10,  p.  43;  Stephens'  Liberty,  JEguaUtg  and  Pro- 
lemi^,  chap.  v. ;  Robinson's  Matiachueettt  in  the 
Woman  Sujfrage  Movement,  N.  A.  Rev.,  vol.  129, 
pp.  308, 418,  and  vol.  180,  p.  16;  Rep<n-t  of  Bureau 
of  Edueatitm,  1880,  xzv.,  zzvL  In  foreign  states  : 
Demombynes'  Lee  OonttUuHont  Siuropienna,  1881 ; 
Block's  Dietionnaire  de  FAdminittration  I'ranfaite, 
Art.  EHeetimi,  and  at  end,  Adminie6ration  Com- 
■parte;  Martin's  Siatetman'i  Tear-Book,  1883.  In 
Great  Britain  :  Walpole's  T?ie  EleetoraU  and  the 
Legislature.  In  Oermany :  Extort  of  Foreign  Be- 
UUitmt  qf  U.S.,  1877-8,  p.  196.  In  Prussia,  idem, 
p.  176.  James  FAmsANKs  Colbt. 

8UMNEB,  ClurlM,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  8,  1811,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  11,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1880,  studied  law  with  Story,  whose  decisions 
he  afterward  reported,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834,  and  was  for  the  next  three  years  a  lecturerin 
the  Harvard  law  school.  In  1837-40  he  was  absent 
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in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  resumed  practice.  He 
had  always  been  an  anti-slavery  whig,  but  in  1848 
became  a  free  soiler;  and  a  coalition  of  democrats 
and  free-soilers,  in  1851,  sent  him  to  the  United 
States  senate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
(See  MABSACHiTBE'ras.)  In  the  senate,  Sumner, 
Seward,  Hale  and  Chase  were  at  first  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders,  and  among  them  Sumner  was 
as  pre-eminent  for  polished  oratory  and  radical 
independence  of  thought  and  speech  as  Seward 
was  for  keen  appreciation  of  popular  feeling,  Hale 
for  powers  of  sarcasm,  or  Chase  for  sound  com- 
mon sense.  Southern  leaders  seem  to  have  felt 
considerable  contempt  for  the  last  three;  but  an 
active  hatred  was  developed  against  Sumner,  and 
resulted  in  a  brutal  assault  upon  him  in  May,  1856. 
(See  Bkookb,  P.  8.)  In  1860  he  resumed  Us  seat 
in  the  senate;  and  in  July,  1861,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant republican  parly,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
anti-slavery  legislation,  in  reconstruction,  in  the 
impeachment  of  president  Johnson,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Alabama  claims  upon  Great 
Britain.  His  assertion  of  the  validity  of  indirect 
claims,  made  with  his  usual  force  of  argument, 
made  him  for  some  time  extremely  unpopular  in 
England.  In  December,  1870,  he  opposed  and 
defeated  president  Grant's  project  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  (see  that  title);  and  in  1871, 
through  the  influence  of  the  administration,  he 
was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  of  his  com- 
mittee, which  was  given  to  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this 
action,  offered  by  the  state  department,  was  an  al- 
leged neglect  of  Sumner  to  t^e  action  on  treaties 
intrusted  to  him;  but  this  was  entirely  disproved. 
His  real  offense  seems  to  have  been  his  continuing 
purpose  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  negro  race, 
with  little  deference  to  party  considerations  or  to 
the  dignity  of  party  leaders.  —  From  this  time  be 
was  an  outspoken  antagonist  of  the  administration, 
his  finest  speeches  being  made  in  February,  1872, 
on  the  government's  sale  of  arms  during  the  Fran- 
co-German war,  and  in  May,  1872,  on  the  presi- 
dent's abuse  of  the  appointing  power.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  remove 
from  the  army  register  and  flags  the  names  of 
battles  with  fellow-citi3%ns.  For  this  his  state 
legislature  censured  him  by  resolution,  but  the  res- 
olution was  rescinded  before  his  death.  (Bee  also 
Ahnkbty,  Civil  Riohtb  Biu,.) — See  Lester's 
lAfe  of  Sumner;  Harsha's  Lift  of  Summer;  Kerce's 
Memerial  and  Letlert  of  Simvntr;  and  Sumner's 
Orationt  and  Speeches  (1850),  SpeecAet  and  Addrettet 
(1856),  and  complete  Works  (1876),  the  first  four 
volumes  including  the  years  1846--60,  and  the  last 
eight  the  years  1860-68.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  anti-slavery  speeches  are,  "  The  (Mme  against 
Kansas  "  (4  :  127),  and  "  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery" 
(6 : 1).  Alexabdsk  Johhbtom. 
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SUPPLY.    (See  PAnTTAiimrrABT  Law.) 

8UPBEME  COUBT.    (See  Jm>ioiABT.) 

SWEDEN.  A  kingdom  situated  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  in  the  east  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  about  three-fifths  of  which  it  occupies. 
Its  area  is  444,814  square  kilometres,  of  wliich 
more  than  87,000  are  covered  by  lakes.  The  area 
of  Norway  (see  Nobwat)  is  not  comprised  in 
these  figures.  The  country  is  mountainous,  but  its 
mountains,  situated  mostly  in  the  north,  do  not 
reach  the  height  of  those  in  Norway;  the  highest 
mountain  in  Sweden,  Sulitelma,  is  only  6,842 
Swedish  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  Norway  more 
than  half  the  country  is  2,000  feet  high,  while  not 
more  than  one-twelfth  part  of  Swedish  soil  reaches 
this  elevation;  nearly  one-third,  especially  in  the 
south,  does  not  exceed  800  feet.  —  The  population, 
which  is  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  except  about 
10,000  Yluas,  6,000  Lapps  and  1,100  Jews,  was 
4,204,177  in  1873;  on  Dec.  81, 1880,  the  popula- 
tion was  4,606,668.  In  1867  the  total  population 
was  4,106,681;  8,678,828  inhabitants  (87.61  per 
cent.)  living  in  the  country,  and  621,868  (12.49  per 
cent.)  in  the  city.  —  I.  ConttUution.  Four  funda- 
mental laws  account  for  the  present  political  con- 
stitution of  Sweden:  the  law  concerning  the  form 
of  government  (regeringi-formen)  dated  June  6, 
1800;  the  law  on  representation  (xik»day»-ordnin- 
gen),  Jime  22, 1866;  the  order  of  succession  («i<c- 
ee»»itm»-ordningen),  Sept.  26,  1810;  and  the  law  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  {tr^ekfrihett-flrvriningen), 
July  16,  1812.  The  union  with  Norway  is  regu- 
lated by  the  act  of  union  (rft»<uUm),  Aug.  6, 1816. 
— The  government  ia  a  limited  monarchy,  hered- 
itary in  the  agnatic  line.  The  king  governs  alone, 
on  condition  of  consulting  on  all  affairs,  before  ar- 
riving at  a  decision,  his  responsible  ministers, 
(«tot(ra(t,  coimselor  of  state)  whom  he  chooses  freely 
among  Swedes  by  birth,  members  of  the  evangel- 
ical church,  and  whom  he  replaces  whenever  he 
sees  fit;  thus  they  are  Justly  considered  to  have 
his  confidence  so  long  as  they  are  retained  in  office. 
The  council  of  ministers  is  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers, seven  of  whom  are  heads  of  departments 
(with  the  departments  of  justice  and  foreign  affairs 
is  connected  the  title  of  ministers  of  state;  next  in 
title  come  the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the 
interior,  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  of  finance); 
three  members  of  the  council,  without  portfolios, 
have  only  a  consultative  vote.  The  king  can  not 
decide  any  affair  on  which  the  council  must  be 
heard,  unless  in  presence  of  three  ministers  at 
least,  besides  the  one  who  reports  the  affair  or  calls 
attention  to  the  matter.  The  entire  council  must 
be  present  when  important  questions  are  discussed. 
A  protocol  or  record  of  all  the  questions  brought 
before  the  council  is  drawn  up.  The  members 
present  are  obliged  to  express  and  give  the  reason 
for  their  opinions  in  the  protocol;  and  they  are 
responsible  for  their  opinions.  Should  the  deci- 
sion of  the  king  happen  to  be  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers  are 


obliged  to  protest.    Should  a  minister  not  give  * 
contrary  opinion  in  the  protocol,  he  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  taken.    On  the  other 
hand,  no  royal  ordinance  is  binding  onlcBS  coun- 
tersigned by  the  minister  whom  it  concerns.    The 
minister  who  refuses  to  countersign,  by  this  fact 
alone,  lays  down  his  portfolio,  retaining  his  salary. 
He  can  not  resume  office  until  after  the  chamben 
have  examined  and  approved  his  conduct.     The 
ministers  are  responsible  for  their  advice  or  their 
silence;  in  no  case  can  they  make  a  decision;  this 
always  belongs  to  the  king.  —  The  Swedish  con- 
stitution does  not,  as  we  see,  admit  of  a  goreni- 
ment  by  ministers  in  the  modem  sense.  Theroyal 
authority  is  exercised,  in  foreign  affairs,  by  hit 
supreme  direction  of  chief  questions  of  diplomacy, 
a^d  by  his  right  of  concluding  treaties  or  aHiances, 
and  of  declaring  war  or  peace.  The  king  can  con- 
clude treaties  or  alliances  after  having  heard  the 
advice,  on  the  subject,  of  the  minister  of  state  and 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  another  member  of  tlie 
council  summoned  for  this  purpose.      For  war  or 
peace  he  must  assemble  the  whole  council,  explain 
the  reasons  and  circumstances,  and  ask  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  ministers,  which  they  give,  each  one 
separately,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  protocol, 
on  their  responsibility.    The  king  alone  can  make 
adedsion;  but  no  tax  can  be  laid  or  loan  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  diet.     There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  sum  set  aside  for  the  requirements  of  war; 
but  the  king  con  dispose  of  it  only  after  a  q>ec)al 
meeting  of  the  diet.    Besides,  the  army  and  navy 
of  Norway  can  not  be  employed  in  aggressive 
warfare  except  with  consent  of  the  storthing.  The 
king  governs  in  the  interior  by  officials  who  derive 
all  their  authority  from  him,  but  whose  salaries 
depend  upon  the  diet.    He  has  legialatiTe  power: 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  king  and  the  diet  to- 
gether enact  the  laws,  observing  certain  forms 
in  enacting'them.    The  king  has  Judicial  power. 
From  time  immemorial  he  has  been  the  judge  of 
all;  but  his  right  of  Judging  is  transferred  to  his  su- 
preme tribunal .   The  king  has  the  right  of  pardon, 
but  only  after  having  heard  his  tribunal  does  be 
decide  the  case  in  a  council  of  ministers.    He  can 
not  dispense  any  one  from  the  law,  unless  in  cases 
fixed  by  the  law  itself.    If  the  king  leaves  the 
kingdom  to  go  to  a  war,  or  if  he  visits  {xovinces 
distant  from  the  centre,  or  visits  Norway,  he  must 
appoint  three  of  his  ministers,  presided  over  by  a 
prince  of  the  royal  house  or  by  another  minister, 
to  transact  the  business  with  which  he  intrusts 
them.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  kin;  re- 
serves to  himself  certain  affairs,  and  theRf<»e 
takes  one  or  more  of  hin  ministers  with  him.  But 
if  he  travels  outside  the  kingdom,  he  can  not  ex- 
ercise his  authority  while  abroad.    In  such  case, 
and  also  in  that  of  sickness,  power  is  intrusted  to 
the  prince  nearest  the  throne,  if  he  has  reached 
the  legal  age,  or  if  there  is  no  such  person,  to  a 
government  ad  interim,  composed  of  the  ten  min- 
isters of  Sweden  and  the  ten  ministers  of  Norway. 
If  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  cease  witlun  a  year, 
the  diet  is  summoned,  and  takes  such  measures  as 
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It  finds  neoeHstury.  —  The  representation  of  the  na- 
tion, since  the  law  of  Jane  22,  1866,  rests  not  as 
formerly  on  the  division  of  the  nation  into  four 
orders,  bat  on  election  only.  Two  chambers,  hav- 
ing equal  authority,  compose  the  diet.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  first  chamber  are  elected  for  nine  years 
by  the  UmdiUngtn  (species  of  provincial  assem- 
blies) and  by  the  »laii»fuUmMetig«  (municipal  coun- 
selors) of  cities  which  do  not  sit  in  the  landtHng. 
A  member  is  elected  by  80,000  inhabitants.  Can- 
didates are  eligible,  without  reference  to  place  of 
domicile,  who  have  completed  tlieir  thirty-fifth 
year,  and  who  own  or  have  owned  for  at  least 
three  years  before  the  election,  immovable  prop- 
erty, estimated  for  taxation  at  80,000  rizdalers,  or 
such  as  have,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  paid 
taxes  on  at  least  4,000  rixdalers  of  an  annual  in- 
come, either  from  their  capital  or  their  labor.  If, 
after  the  election,  a  member  of  the  diet  finds  his 
f<Hliuie  insufficient  to  render  him  eligible,  he  is 
obliged  to  resign.  Members  of  the  first  chamber 
receive  no  salary.  Members  of  the  second  cham- 
ber are  elected  for  three  years,  a  member  for  each 
jurisdiction  (domtaga)  of  the  country,  if  the  pop- 
olatiMi  does  not  exceed  40,000  (if  it  does,  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts) ;  one  member  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  cities,  those  having  less 
than  10,000  being  grouped  into  electoral  districts 
of  at  least  6,000  inhabitants,  and  at  most  12,000. 
In  cities  populous  enough  to  send  one  or  more 
members  to  the  diet,  the  election  is  direct;  in  the 
others  and  in  the  country,  it  is  of  two  degrees,  un- 
less the  electors  themselves  decide  by  a  vote  to 
make  the  election  direct.  No  man  is  a  voter  for 
and  eligible  to  the  second  chamber  except  in  the 
contmnne  where  he  is  domiciled ;  whoever  pos- 
sesses, in  his  own  right  or  in  tufufraet,  immovable 
property  in  the  country  or  the  city,  assessed  for 
taxation  purposes  at  1,000  rixdalers  at  least,  is  eli- 
gible, or  who  rents  for  life,  or  for  five  years  at 
least,  an  agricultural  holding  valued  for  taxation 
purposes  at  6,000  rixdalers  at  least,  or  who  pays 
taxes  on  a  yearly  income  of  at  least  800  rixdalers. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  second  chamber  a  candidate 
must  have  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
have  possessed  for  at  least  one  year  the  right  of 
election  in  the  commune  or  in  one  of  the  com- 
munes in  which  he  is  a  candidate.  The  members 
of  the  second  chamber  receive  a  salary  of  12,000 
rixdalers  per  year.  If  a  member  resigns  after 
having  served  some  time,  his  successor  is  elected 
only  to  fill  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term;  so  that 
every  tliree  years  there  are  general  elections  for 
the  second  chamber.  —  The  ordinary  session  of  the 
diet  begins  each  year  on  Jan.  16,  and  can  not  be 
dissolved,  without  its  consent,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  four  months.  The  king,  however,  may 
exercise  his  right  of  calling  new  elections  to  one 
of  the  two  chambers,  or  to  both  simultaneously. 
The  king  may  call  and  adjourn  an  extra  session 
of  the  diet  at  his  pleasure;  such  a  diet  can  exam- 
ine only  the  questions  which  it  was  summoned  to 
consider.  The  presidents  of  both  chambers  are 
appointed  by  the  king.    No  deliberation  is  had, 


and  no  resolution  taken  in  presence  of  the  king. 
The  ministers  may  be  members  of  the  diet;  those 
who  are  not  members  have  the  right  of  being  pres- 
ent in  both  chambers  and  taking  part  in  delibera- 
tions, but  without  a  vote.  The  initiative  in  the 
diet  belongs  in  part  to  the  king,  who  makes  propo- 
sitions to  the  two  chambers,  and  in  part  to  the 
deputies,  whose  motions  must  be  made  witUn  ten 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  unless  as  to 
questions  concerning  constitutional  changes,  or 
those  caused  by  facts  which  have  arisen  during 
the  session. — Business  is  prepared  by  committees, 
who  give  their  views  to  the  chambers.  There  are 
five  permanent  committees,  which  are  formed  at 
the  opening  of  each  ordinary  diet :  1,  the  commit- 
tee on  the  constitution,  for  all  questions  of  change 
in  the  constitution — this  committee  examines  the 
reports  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  gives  its 
opinions  on  them ;  2,  the  committee  on  finance 
{ttaUJuttkatt),  which  examines  the  public  revenues 
and  expenditures;  8,  the  committee  on  taxation, 
which  proposes  new  taxes,  and  calculates  the  in- 
come therefrom ;  4,  the  bank  committee  {banto- 
vttkott),  which  inspects  the  royal  bank  and  directs 
its  administration;  S,  the  committee  on  legislation 
(faff-uttkotl),  which  gives  its  opinion  on  everything 
relating  to  civil,  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  litw. 
Special  committees,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
connected  with  the  permanent  committees,  may 
also  be  formed,  if  the  diet  thinks  necessary.  Fi- 
nally, if  a  quwtion  arises  outsidq  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  permanent  committees,  a  special  committee 
{tayvSigt-tttikott)  is  appointed.  The  permanent 
and  special  committees  are  appointed  half  by  one 
and  half  by  the  other  chamber.  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  soK»lled  secret  committee 
(Aemliga^ufskoU),  which  is  (^pointed  by  the  two 
chambers  at  the  request  of  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  its  advice  to  the  king  himself  on 
such  questions  as  it  shall  please  him  to  propose.  — 
If  the  two  chambers  agree  in  a  decision,  it  be- 
comes the  decision  of  the  diet.  If  they  are  op- 
posed in  opinion,  it  is  for  the  com(>etent  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement ; 
should  it  not  succeed,  the  question  is  adjourned 
till  another  session.  If,  however,  this  question 
concerns  the  taxes,  public  expenditure,  or  the 
bank,  the  two  chambers  vote  separately,  and  the 
opinion  which  has  the  majority  of  votes,  without 
regard  to  the  chambers,  becomes  the  decision  of 
the  diet.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  diet  elects  the 
king,  the  successor  to  the  throne,  or  the  regent 
Together  with  the  king,  it  frames  the  laws,  votes 
the  taxes,  fixes  the  budget,  and  exercises  control 
over  the  government  and  its  officials,  through  the 
agency  of  its  procurator  general  (jwtUu-omlmdi' 
man)  elected  each  year  by  forty-eight  electors 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  twenty- four  by  each  cham- 
ber. It  is  the  duty  of  this  procurator  general  of 
the  diet  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed 
by  all  functionaries;  he  has  access  to  all  tribunals, 
and  central  administrative  bureaus;  be  may  have 
all  records  or  reports  brought  to  him;  he  publishes 
each  year  a  general  statement,  which  is  printed.  — 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  committee  on  the  con- 
atitution  is  obliged  to  report  on  the  action  of  the 
ministers;  if  it  accuses  any  one  of  them  of  neg- 
ligence or  incapacity,  it  informs  the  king  of  its 
desire  to  &ee  such  minister  removed;  or  if  it  dis- 
covers an  illegal  act  or  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution committed  by  a  minister,  it  orders  the 
procurator  general  of  the  diet  to  summon  that 
minister  before  the  court  of  the  tungdom  (rikt- 
r&tC),  a  tribunal  appointed  in  advance  for  cajses  of 
this  kind.  —  The  administration  of  financial  af- 
fairs is  controlled  by  the  diet  through  deputy 
directors  and  deputy  controllers  appointed  in  the 
two  clumbers  on  the  occasion  of  each  diet.  The 
diet,  its  committees  and  its  members,  are  inviola- 
ble. Ko  deputy  can  be  brought  to  justice  or  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  for  any  of  his  acts,  or  for  any 
of  his  words  during  the  session,  unless  the  cham- 
ber of  which  he  is  a  member  gives  its  consent  by 
flve-slzths  of  its  votes.  —  Two  special  establish- 
ments are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
diet;  the  national  bank  {riksbank),  and  the  office  of 
the  public  debt  (riktgdldkontor).  The  bank  is 
managed  by  seven  delegates  of  the  diet,  elected 
at  each  session.  The  office  of  the  public  debt  is 
an  institution  altogether  peculiar  to  Sweden.  It 
dates,  with  its  present  organization,  from  1789. 
Oustavus  III.  had  allowed  the  public  debt  to  in- 
crease; the  diet,  after  it  had  regained  sometlting 
of  the  power  which  it  wielded  under  the  preceding 
reign,  claimed  this  branch  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment. The  duties  of  the  office  of  'the  public  debt 
since  1809  are,  to  see  to  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
with  the  taxes  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
expenditures  and  necessary  loans  made  on  the 
credit  of  the  debt.  Its  revenues  ar6 :  the  contri- 
bution called  allmdmia  bemttning,  the  stamps  on 
newspapers  and  playing  cards,  a  part  of  the  profit 
of  the  bank,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
financial  administration  of  the  diet  greatly  ham- 
pers tliat  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  that  con- 
tinual efforts  are  made  to  reconcile  them.  —  Every 
three  years  th«  diet  appoints  six  members,  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  to 
watch  over  the  liberty  of  the  press,  together  with 
the  procurator  general,  their  president.  These 
delegates,  of  whom  two  besides  the  procurator 
general  must  be  jurists,  are  elected  by  ballot  by 
twenty-four  electors  chosen  by  each  of  the  cham- 
bers from  its  own  body,  twelve  from  each.  If  an 
author  or  a  publisher  sends  them  a  manuscript, 
asking  whether  the  publication  of  this  writing 
would  cause  any  prosecution,  the  procurator  gen- 
eral of  the  diet,  and  at  least  three  delegates,  of 
whom  one  is  a  jurist,  must  give  their  opinion  in 
writing.  If  they  declare  that  the  work  may  be 
printed,  the  author  and  the  printer  are  free  from 
all  responsibility;  it  falls  on  the  delegates  entirely. 
—  Communal  liberties,  formerly  very  considerable 
in  Sweden,  have  become  weakened  during  recent 
centuries,  especially  outside  the  cities,  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  centralization ;  but  they  have  never 
become  extinct.  They  are  regulated  at  present 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  1863,  the  chief  provisions 


of  wliich  are  as  follows:  Parish  aibirs,  in  wbidx 
every  tax-paying  Swedish  subject  (except  thuse 
of  the  lowest  grade)  of  good  moral  character  has 
a  voice,  are  of  two  kinds :  those  relating  to  the 
church  and  its  property,  schools,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy  and  schoolmaster,  are  managed  by 
the  church  assembly  (kurhotlamima),  oompoeed  of 
all  inhabitants  having  the  right  of  soffrage  and 
belonging  to  the  Swedish  church.    The  pastor  is 
president.    All  other  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
communal  assembly  (hommunairBUmma),  wtakli 
chooses  its  own  president,  or  by  municipal  dele- 
gates.   Both  councils  can  levy  taxes  for  objects 
which  concern  them.    The  church  assembly  has 
two  delegates,  the  council    of  the  church  and 
the  council  of  the  school  (kjfrhorad  tholrSd),  elect' 
ed  for  four  years.    The  communal  assemtdy  ap- 
points a  communal   jury  {Jc<manunalrnSmnd)  of 
from  three  to  eleven  members,  which  ezerdses 
executive  power  in  its  name,  manages  the  com- 
munal property,  the  income  and   expenditures. 
The  communal  assembly  may  delegate  its  right 
to  the  kommunaiffvlimdkitige,  that  is  tn  say,  to  the 
members  of  the  communal  jury,  and  to  a  number 
three  times  as  great  of  persons  specially  elected 
for  four  years,  by  the  assembly  alone,  which  can 
not,  however,  without  consent  of  the  king,  convey 
property  or  issue  loans  redeemable  in  more  than 
two  years.    Every  city  {tiad)  forms  a  commune  of 
itself,  its  communal  assembly  takes  the  name  of 
communal  house  (jMrnSn  raditvga).    In  every  city 
with  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  the  right  of  de- 
cision belongs  to  delegates  of  the  city  ($tadifvU- 
mdktige),  who  are  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the 
communal  house  for  four  years,  to  the  nomber  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  according  to  the  population. 
The  executive  authority  in  each  city,  in  the  name 
of  the  commune  and  the  state,  is  the  magistrate 
(that  is  to  say,  a  burgomaster,  selected  by  the  king 
from  a  list  of  three  candidates  chosen  1^  the  city, 
and  councilors  chosen  by  the  city.)    The  com- 
munal property  and  finances  are  managed  by  a 
chamber  of  finance  (drStteUcomtnare)  which  ap- 
points the  delegates  or  the  members  of  the  city 
council.  —  The  most  remarkable  of  new  com- 
munal   institutions  which  revives   under  other 
forms  an  institution  fallto  into  disuse  for  about 
two  generations,  is  the  landtUng,  a  sort  of  gem-ral 
council.    In  the  terms  of  the  royal  ordinance  of 
March  21,  1862,  every  lan  is  to  have  a  land$lmf 
composed  of  twenty  members  at  least,  delegated 
by  the  cities  {jMder),  by  the  h&rad»  and  the  U*^ 
lagt  (places  inferior  to  dties)  comprised  in  the  On. 
However,  the  cities  having  more  than  85,000  in- 
habitants, Stockholm  and  Gdtcborg,  are  not  in- 
cluded.   The  landiting  examines  and  decides  the 
communal  affairs  of  the  lAn  relative  to  genoal 
administration,  agriculture,  ways  of  ccmunonica- 
tion,  public  health,  education,  publk;  order,  etc 
It  meets  in  regular  sessions  every  year,  in  tlie 
month  of  September,  for  eight  days,  excluding 
holidays;  but  it  may  bold  extraordinary  setrions 
of  its  own  motion  or  by  order  of  the  king.    The 
presidents  are  appointed  by  the  king;  its  deliber- 
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ations  are  public;  the  initiatire  beloiigs  both  to  the 
royal  power  and  to  erery  member  of  the  landttmg. 
The  landAiffdittg,  or  prefect  of  the  Un,  aasiats 
and  takes  part  In  the  deliberations.  The  landiUng 
has  the  authority  to  fix,  according  to  a  budget 
agreed  upon,  the  taxes  or  necessary  loans.  But 
it  most  have  the  royal  approval  for  exx>enditureB 
Involving  taxation  for  more  than  five  years,  or 
loans  payable  at  a  time  longer  than  five  years,  or 
for  the  alienation  of  the  domains.  —  The  relation 
established  between  the  various  communal  author- 
ities and  the  royal  power  is  such  that,  though  a  cer- 
tain number  of  thdr  resolutions,  to  be  valid,  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  or  of  his  represent- 
atives, a  consent  which  may  be  refused,  communal 
liberties  at  least  can  suffer  no  prejudice,  it  being 
impossible  to  make  any  provisions  to  thetr  preju- 
dice. The  royal  authority  In  case  complaints  are 
preferred  to  the  king,  may  annul,  administratively, 
communal  decisions  if  they  violate  any  private 
li^t.  This  new  iostitntion  of  the  lanMing  has 
perliaps  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  yet  to 
be  judged  accuratdy.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that 
it  affords  an  efficient  intermediary  between  the 
central  power  and  the  local  authorities.  —  II.  F\h 
naneet.  Each  diet  frames  the  budget  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  following  year.  The  ex- 
penditures are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  a  divis- 
ion which  is  not  expr^sed  in  the  law  regulating 
the  form  of  government,  but  which  was  established 
by  the  force  of  things,  and  has  been  practiced 
since  1841 .  The  ordinary  expenditures  are  includ- 
ed under  nine  principal  heads :  the  civil  list,  the 
seven  ministerial  departments,  the  pensions,  and 
the  retired  list.  —  The  following  is  a  comparison, 
between  the  budgeta  of  1869  and  1841 :  Civil  list, 
in  1841,  1,079,S50  rixdalers  riksmynt  (royal  mint), 
<6.7  per  cent  of  all  the  expenditure) ;  in  1809, 
1.417,000r.  (8.7  percent.);  increase  since  1841,  81 
per  cent  Justice.  1,084,805  r.  (6.4  per  cent.) ; 
2,354,100  r.  (6  per  cent.);  13.7  per  cent.  Foreign 
affairs,  888,475  r.  (2.1  per  cent.);  467,000  r.  (1.1 
percent):  82  percent.  War,  6,159,706 r.  (88.2 per 
cent.);  0,628,000  r.  (24.9  per  cent.);  64  per  cent. 
Navy,  1,907,145 r.  (12.8  per  cent.);  8,068,800 r. 
(10.8  per  cent.);  98  per  cent.  Interior,  1,268,550 
r.  (7.8  per  cent) ;  9,086,500  r.  (21  per  cent.) ;  68.7 
per  cent  Finances,  2,071,166  r.  (12.8  per  cent) ; 
<,8a8,200  r.  (16.6  per  cent) ;  20.7  per  cent  Pub- 
lic worship,  1,488,820  r.  (9.2  per  cent.);  4,714,700 
r.  (12.8  per  cent);  20.7  per  cent  Pensions  and 
retired  list,  682,006  r.  (42  per  cent) ;  1,821,878 
r.  (3.4  per  cent.);  98  per  cent  To  sum  up :  in 
1841.  16,114,820  riksdalers  riksmynt;  in  1869, 
38,202,629  r.;  Increase,  187  per  cent  The  riks- 
daler  riksmynt  is  worth  1  franc  429  m. ,  for  there 
are  100  dre  in  the  riksdaler,  and  a  franc  is  worth 
70  ire.  (The  riksdaler  is  valued  at  1  fr.  411.) 
The  consideraUe  increase  of  expenditures  for 
justice  is  explained,  not  by  the  number  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  but  by  the  erection  of  prisons 
of  a  new  system.  It  will  be  remarked  also  that  one 
of  the  prindpal  items  of  increase  was  for  public 
instruction.    The  increase  of  expenditures  touch- 


ing finances  and  the  postal  service  is  explained  by 
the  increase  of  conmtercial  activity,  which  also 
naturally  figures  among  the  sources  of  income. 
The  diet  of  1866  marked  one  of  the  stages  of  this 
transformation  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cials ;  the  budget  of  ordinary  expenditures  was 
increased  that  year  from  19,816,880  to  26,608,500 
riksdalers  riksmynt,  that  is  to  say,  82  per  cent 
—  Extraordinary  expenditures  are  voted  for  one 
year,  and  must  be  paid  partly  by  the  office  of  the 
state,  and  partly  by  the  office  of  the  public  debt 
(rHagdidtkontor).  Ia  1860  the  first  had  to  pay 
0,496,871  riksdalers  riksmynt  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  railroads ;  the  second,  1,187,999 
r.  for  roads,  canals,  etc.  All  the  expenditures  for 
1869  amounted,  therefore,  to  45,086,909  r.  Two 
special  credits  in  view  of  unforeseen  expendi- 
tures should  also  be  mentioned;  the  first  of  which 
can  only  be  employed  in  case  of  war,  the  second 
may  be  used  for  oUicr  pressing  needs.  The  pub- 
lic revenues,  for  the  greater  part,  are  paid  to  the 
office  of  the  state.  There  is  Uie  ordinary  income, 
which  combines  several  varieties  of  ancient  land 
tax,  estfanated,  in  1869,  at  4,698,800  r.;  crown 
tithes,  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  tithes  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  was  reserved  to 
the  crown,  and  which  now  amounts  to  1,684,200 
r.;  the  poll  tax,  a  personal  tax  which  has  become 
insignificant,  600,000  r. ;  and  the  farming  of  royal 
domains,  410,000  r.  Many  of  the  ordinary  taxes 
have  been  abolished  in  recent  years,  but  the  prod- 
uce of  those  which  remain  (most  of  them  are 
paid  in  kind)  are  increased  by  a  more  exact 
estimate  of  prices.  The  ordinary  revenues  in- 
creases notably  in  1860,  since  that  was  the  first 
year  in  which  they  included  the  product  of  the 
railroad  traffic,  6,400,000  r.,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  receipte  was  16,260,720  r.  —  Extraor- 
dinary resources  consist  in  taxes  voted  by  the 
diet  each  year:  1,  the  customs,  which  produced, 
in  1861,  14,857,608  r.,  and  in  1871,  19,116,601  r. 
2,  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits;  in  1861, 
8,002,669  r.,  and  in  1871,  11,719,408  r.;  thU  tax 
has  become  important  only  since  the  diet  of  1864 
provided  that  this  manufacture  should  pay  50  dr» 
on  a  measure  called  kanna,  and  the  diet  of  1857 
raised  this  figure  to  60  ire.  8,  the  postal  service, 
the  produce  of  which  (serving  simply  to  maintain 
and  extend  it)  was,  in  1861,  1,676.446  r.;  in  1871, 
2,271,806  r.  4,  stamps;  in  1861,  1.651,408r. ;  and 
in  1870,  1,847,215  r.  The  whole  amount  of  ex- 
traordinary receipts  was,  in  1841,  7.006,600  r.;  in 
1860,  26,860,000  r.;  in  1872,  about  49,400,000  r., 
including  the  communal  tax  (cUbndnna-bttainingy, 
in  1871,  2,887,400  r.  was  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
public  debt.  This  office  has  to  meet  the  public 
debt  with  this  and  its  other  resources,  under  the 
direction,  control  and  administration  of  the  diet 
The  budget  of  1874  reached  60,000,000  riksdalers 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures. — 
Till  1854  Sweden  had  only  an  insignificant  debt; 
but  in  that  year  the  diet  decided  that  railroads 
should  be  built  by  the  state,  and  the  necessary  cap- 
ital be  obtained  by  loans.    The  years  immediately 
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following  gave  receipts  sufSdently  good  to  redeem 
a  number  of  these  loaos ;  but  at  the  end  of  1867 
there  were  91,148,285  r.  of  Swedish  bonds;  to 
which,  in  1868,  a  foreign  loan  of  18,000,000  riics- 
dalers  was  added.  [The  national  income  at  pres- 
ent (1888)  is  derived,  to  the  extent  of  one-third, 
from  direct  taxes  and  national  property,  including 
railways;  and  the  rest,  mainly  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion, customs  and  excise  duties,  and  an  impost  on 
spirits.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1883-3 
were  established  as  follows,  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates passed  in  the  session  of  1882  by  the  diet: 

Bomrctt  <if  Smenue  for  1882-S. 

Domain*,  nilwaj,  land  taxes,  ete. 

Cnstoms 

Port 

Stamps 

Impost  on  spirits,  etc.. 


Kroner. 
.20.590,000 
.27,500.1100 
.  5,100,000 
..  8,000.000 
.17,070,000 

ImtxMt  on  Income 4,100,000 

Net  profit  of  the  sUte  bank 1,600.000 

SaiplBs  from  previoas  yean 2,789,lS7 

Total  nrenae 78,7'18,187 

Bmneku  of  BxpmMtunfbr  18S-S. 
Oidlnair: 

Soral  bonsebold 1,3)18,000 

JosUce 8,768.000 

Foreign  aflalis 818,800 

Army; 17;«I6,000 

Nary 5.878,000 

Interior 4.896,800 

Edacatlon  and  ecclesiastical  aflairs...l0,182,fi61 

Finance 1SJ98,000 

Pensions a,480,000 


68,886,711 

ExtiBordinaiy 7,887,889 

Expendltare  tbtongb  tbe  rikagUdskontor: 

Fayingof  loans 9,Gail8S 

maoeUaneoDs 668,800 

10,187,988 

Carried  to  floating  capital ^196,906 

Total  expendltare 78,749,187 

— The  expenditure  for  the  army,  church,  and  for 
certain  dvil  ofiSces,  is  in  part  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  the  amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. To  the  expenditure  for  foreign  affairs  Nor- 
way contributes  annually  804,700  kroner,  a  sum 
not  entered  in  the  estimates.  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by 
tbe  parishes  and  the  provincial  assemblies  (land- 
tting). — To  the  rikagdUdileontor,  the  supervision  of 
which  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  diet,  belongs 
the  administration  of  the  public  debt— exclusively 
incurred  for  the  construction  of  railways — and 
the  right  to  contract  any  loans  which  the  diet 
may  vote.  — On  Jan.  1,  1881,  the  public  liabilities 
of  the  kingdom  were  as  follows,  according  to  re- 
ports laid  before  the  diet: 

Kroner. 

Ballway  loan  of  1888,  at4K  per  cent 13,942,400 

"  "      1860,  at  4H        "       14,470,188 

"  "      1861,  at4H        "       1,808,800 

"      1864,  at  4^4        "       8,888,000 

"  "      1866,  atS  •'       88.268.467 

"  "      1868,  atB  "       »,06«,S7S 

"  '•      1870,  atB  "       14,180,700 

"  "      18r8,at4  "       18.886.800 

"      1878,  at4H        "       86,809,888 

"      1876,  at4V       "       85,539,120 

"  "      1878,  Bt4  "        26,282,000 

Unflmded  obligstiona  repayable  by  Nor.  1, 18BB..    9,000,000 

Total M8,899,108 


In  188fr-«l  «  further  loan  of  $22,000,000 
issued  at  4  per  cent.,  mainly  to  redeem  previoas 
issues  bearing  higher  rates  of  interest.  All  tbe 
loans  are  pdd  off  gradually  by  means  of  ainkiiig 
funds.— F.  M.]  A.  OBomoT. 

— m.  BeUgion.   Beliglons  liberty  has  been,  till 
within  recent  years,  entirely  unknown  in  Swe- 
den.    Two  laws  of  1860  gave,  in  this  r^ard, 
very  incomplete  satisfaction  to  public  sentiment. 
The  following  is,  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
new  legislation,  the  actual  condition  of  dissent- 
ing Christians   living  in    Sweden.     Dissenten, 
who  wish  to  meet  and  form  a  religioiis  associa- 
tion in  a  given  place,  must  present  a  request 
to  the  king,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  per^ 
mission  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     Every 
authorized  association  must  choose  a  head,  and 
have  its  choice  approved  by  the  civil  authority  of 
the  place.    The  elected  head  must  fumiab  all  in- 
formation demanded  of  him  by  tbe  government 
relative  to  his  coreligionists.    No  religious  order 
is  permitted.    Associations  or  religious  communi- 
ties can-not,  unless  by  special  authorization  of  the 
king,  own  real  estate,  except  for  cfaurdies  and 
cemeteries.     Celebration  of  mixed  marriages  be- 
longs to  the  clergy  of  the  Swedish  church.   Legit- 
imate children  bom  of  dissenting  parents  may  be 
freely  educated  in  the  doctrines  professed  by  their 
parents.    In  case  of  a  mixed  marriage,  if  the 
father  belongs  to  the  national  church,  tbe  cbil- 
dien  must  be  educated  in  the  Evangelical  doc- 
trine.   If  the  father  is  a  dissident,  the  agreement 
written  at  the  time  of  marriage  must  be  followed, 
,or,  in  default  of  agreement,  the  father  is  at  com- 
plete liberty  to  educate  his  children  in  the  dissent- 
ing community.    But  he  must  inform  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  of  his  determination,  and  undei^go 
the  remonstrances  of  this  pastor,  together  with 
those  of  the  chapter.    Sweden  has  an  archbishop, 
at  Upsala,  and  eleven  bishops,  who  are  appcunted 
by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates  drawn  up 
by  the  clergy.    The  pastors  of  cities  are  also  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  king.    The  ministers  of  rural  par- 
ishes are  elected  by  the  people.    The  mass  <i 
the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran-Protestut 
church,  recognized  as  the  state  religion.    At  tbe 
census  of  1870  tlie  number  of  "£>vangdicai  Ld- 
therans  "  was  returned  at  4,162,087,  the  Protestant 
dissenters.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others,  num- 
l>ering  8,909.    Of  other  creeds,  there  were  673 
Roman  Catholics,  80  Greek  Catholics,  and  1,8SS 
Jews. — rv.  PubUe  In^rueUon.   Sweden  has  iMig 
been  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
primary  instruction  is  most  disseminated.    Edu- 
cation is  not  free  except  for  the  poor,  but  it  ii 
obligatory,  in  this  sense,  that  children  can  not  be 
admitted  to  their  first  communion  until  they  are 
able  to  read  and  write.    In  each  parish  there  b  a 
school  directed  by  a  teacher  and  supervised  by 
the  pastor.    The  teacher  is  generally  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.    The  progrsmme 
of  primary  instruction  includes  reading,  writing, 
Swedish  grammar,  the  catechism,  sacred  histoiy. 
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■acred  mtisic,  swimming,  gymnastics,  an  abridge- 
ment of  national  histoty,  and  a  brief  study  of  tiie 
physical  and  political  constitution  of  the  two 
united  kingdoms.  In  certain  districts  there  are 
traveling  teachers,  who  go  from  farm  to  farm  and 
place  themselves  for  a  certain  time  at  the  dispos- 
al of  parents  who  are  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  parish  school.  Establishments  for  in- 
termediate instruction,  called  Latin  schools,  or 
learned  schools,  are  under  the  almost  exclusive 
control  of  the  bishops.  The  study  of  the  Oer- 
man,  English  and  French  languages  is  the  ob- 
ject of  particular  care.  E)everal  large  cities  con- 
tain abo  gymnasia,  or  day  colleges,  and  free  in- 
stitutions founded  and  managed  by  private  per- 
sons. Higher  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  university  of 
Upeala  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  in  Europe. 
Its  foundation  goes  l)ack  to  the  year  1476.  It  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  chancellor  (who  is 
generally  one  of  the  great  personages  of  the  state, 
somelimes  even  a  prince  of  the  blood),  and  is 
managed  in  fact  by  a  rector  aided  by  a  consistory. 
The  ordinary  fellows,  or  titUn's,  are  not  clothed 
with  any  official  title,  but  they  are  authorized  to 
teach  freely  in  the  halls  of  the  university.  The 
university  is  divided  into  four  faculties  :  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  university 
of  Lund  is  organized  on  the  same  plan.  Both 
universities  are  under  the  same  chancellor.  In 
the  year  1878  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  fifteen  years  visited  the 
pablic  schools.  There  were  6,081  male  and  6,188 
female  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  in  1878. 
The  university  at  Upsala  is  frequented  by  1,600, 
and  that  at  Lund  by  660,  students  per  annum. 
— v.  Army  and  Navy.  The  Swedish  army  is  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  classes  of  troops.  1.  The 
tdr/bade,  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  life-guards,  one  regiment  of  hussars,  the 
artillery,  and  the  engineers.  2.  The  inddta,  or 
national  militia,  the  privates  of  which  are  paid 
and  kept  by  the  land  owners.  Every  soldier  of 
the  indetta  has,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his 
Unp,  or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached, 
which  remains  his  own  during  the  whole  period 
of  service,  often  extending  over  thirty  years,  or 
even  longer.  In  time  of  peace  the  infantry  of  the 
indeUa  are  called  up  for  a  month's  annual  prac- 
tice, and  the  cavalry  for  thirty-six  days.  In  time 
of  war,  an  extraordinary  inddta  has  to  be  raised, 
partly  by  land  owners,  who,  on  this  account,  en- 
j<^  certain  privileges,  including  non-contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment.  8.  The 
militia  of  Oothland,  consisting  of  thirty  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery. 
They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a 
separate  command.  4.  The  bevdring,  or  conscrip- 
tion troops,  drawn  by  annual  levy,  from  the  male 
population,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-flve  years.  The  law  of  conscription  was 
introduced  into  Sweden  in  1812,  but  the  right  of 
puTchadog  subetitutes,  which  formerly  existed. 


was  abolished  by  the  diet  in  1872.  —The  total 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  in  1883 
was  as  follows : 


LlM. 

Beruliw. 

lUUtlik 

ToM. 

Offlcen  and  ctafl... 

l.gOB 

88,892 

E,076 

4.948 

015 

887 

l«,O0O 

4,000 

5,000 

U7 
8,088 

2,888 
188,780 

9,om 

916 

CsTalry 

ArtiUei7(9B8gnii«). 
BDgtn«»n!, J 

Total 

40,886 

18IMK7 

8,888 

184,86« 

There  are  also  volunteers,  first  organized  in  the 
year  1861,  by  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  peace  the 
volunteers  are  individually  free,  and  bound  by  no 
other  rules  and  regulations  than  their  own,  but  in 
time  of  war  they  may  be  compelled  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  the  military  author- 
ities. However,  they  can  be  required  only  to 
serve  within  the  limits  of  their  own  districts.  At 
the  end  of  1882  the  volunteers  numbered  11,066 
men.  In  1882  the  total  army  of  Sweden,  officers 
and  men,  numbered  106,901,  with  268  guns  and 
6,646  horses.  —  In  the  {iariiamentary  session  of 
1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1866, 1869, 1871 
and  1876,  the  government  brought  bills  before  the 
diet  for  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  of  the  army, 
but  none  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  —  The  navy  of  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  first,  the 
royal  navy  ;  secondly,  the  royal  naval  reserve ; 
and  thirdly,  the  naval  bevamif/.  The  fleet  in 
1882  consisted  of  16  ironclads,  29  imarmed 
steamers,  10  sailing  vessels,  and  106  galleys  ;  with 
a  total :  horse  power,  20,060 ;  guns,  878 ;  crew, 
6,204.  — VI.  Betourees.  Agriculture,  long  devel- 
oped in  Sweden,  has  attained  proportions  truly 
remarkable.  The  southern  provinces,  whose  soil 
is  very  fertile  by  nature,  have  at  present  the  smil- 
ing and  fruitful  aspect  of  the  richest  plains  of 
central  Europe.  In  1826  the  production  of  cereals 
did  not  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  annual  importation  varied  from 
200,000  to  800,000  tons.  Toward  1884  Sweden 
commenced  to  export  wheat  and  flour.  From 
1840  to  1846  exportation  rose  to  an  average  of 
116,000  tons  ;  in  1849  it  rose  to  877,000  tons  (166 
litres) ,  and  in  1856  it  reached  1,739,000  tons.  In 
1869  the  harvest  consisted  of  682,019  tons  of 
wheat,  8,738,917  of  rye,  2,798,684  of  barley: 
7,822,662  of  oate,  and  7,671,492  of  potatoes.  In 
the  same  year  the  live  stock  of  Sweden  numbered 
420,869  horses,  1,874,860  head  of  horned  cattle, 
1,589,079  sheep,  121,911  goats,  889,248  hogs,  and 
140,000  domesticated  reindeer.  The  exportation 
of  timber  has  increased  at  a  still  greater  rate,  if 
possible.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Sweden  is  rec- 
ognised, and  it  is  universally  known  how  much 
the  iron  of  Dalecarlia  is  sought  for  in  the  differ- 
ent markets  of  Europe.  Since  1880  the  iron 
industry  has  acquired  new  vigor.  In  1888  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron  was  462,000  tkqipundt 
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(the  skeppnnd  is  185  kilogrammee),  in  1866  it 
rose  to  840,000  skeppands,  in  1800  to  8,219,660 
quintals,  and  in  1870  to  4,009,881.  Tlie  produc- 
tion of  copper  ifi  as  follows  :  in  1888,  0,019  akep- 
punds;  in  1856,  18,402  skeppunds ;  in  1860, 
87,251  quintals;  in  1870, 48,808  quintals.  Tliere  is 
but  little  coal  in  Sweden,  for  only  1,704,088  cubic 
feet  were  taken  out  in  1870.  —  Swedisli  manufact- 
ures extend  to  almost  every  branch  of  industry: 
woolen  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  cotton  woven  and  spun, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  leather  and  oil.  The 
value  of  all  the  products  of  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, which  in  1880  was  a  little  more  than  18,000,000 
riksdalers,  rose  in  1800  to  about  87,000,000,  in  1870 
to  92,281,084,  and  in  1871  to  100,000.000  of  riks- 
dalers (of  1  fr.  41ic.),  or  more  than  148,000,000 
francs.  —  The  Increase  of  commerce  in  Sweden 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  progress  of  industry.  Importation 
bas,  since  1802,  progressed  at  the  following  rate: 
In  1852,  48,578,000  riksdalers  riksmynt;  in  1861, 
106,570,000;  in  1871,  169,179,000.  Exports  have 
increased  in  the  following  proportion:  in  1852, 
41,487.000  riksdalers  rm.;  in  1861,  81,084,000;  in 
1871,161,028,000rd.  In  1886  the  merchant  marine 
numbered  1,800  ve88el8,carrying68,874  lasts.  (The 
last  is  equal  to  two  English  tons.)  In  1806  it  rose 
to  8,090  vessels,  carrying  188,798  lasU;  in  1861  to 
8,818  vessels  carrying  108,426  lasts;  in  1871,  to 
8,490  vessels,  carrying  118,112  nylasts  (of  about 
ti  tons).  In  1861  Sweden  possessed,  besides,  219 
merchant  steamers,  having  8,970  horse  power; 
and  in  1871, 406  steamers,  of  12,450  horse  power.— 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  duties  the  prod- 
uct of  the  customs  increased  flve-fold  in  twenty- 
five  yeans.  It  reached  16,500,000  riksdalers  in 
1874  —  The  railway  system  of  the  state  covers 
more  than  1,250  kilometres,  and  that  of  private 
companies,  660  kilometres.  The  number  of  trav- 
elers was  1,598,141  in  1870;  merchandise  trans- 
ported amounted  to  16,764,820  quintal8(10,829,419 
in  1867);  the  gross  receipts  were  6,791,198  riks- 
dalers, and  the  expenditures  absorbed  68  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts.  The  traveler  now  reaches  Stock- 
holm from  if  almS  in  twenty  hours,  GOteborg  from 
Stockholm  in  twelve  hours,  and  Christiania  from 
Stockbolm  in  fifteen  hours  (since  June  16, 1872). — 
The  telegraphic  lines  were  (1874)  7,057  kilometres 
long;  there  were  806  ofllces,  which  dispatched,  in 
1871,  418,161  telegrams  in  the  interior,  and  which 
received  from  abroad  or  sent  abroad  190,868  tele- 
grams.—  The  circulation  of  letters  for  the  same 
year  was  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  millions.* 

B.  Aim  T. 

*  The  eommeicUl  intercoone  of  Sweden  u  chiefly  with 
Ore»t  Brluin,  ■«  legards  exports,  and,  next  to  It,  with  Franca 
and  Denmark.  Aa  regards  imports,  the  commercial  Inter- 
eoorae  la  largest  with  Orest  Britain,  Ctennany,  Denmaric, 
Busala,  Norway  and  the  United  Statea,  in  tlie  order  Iiere  in- 
dicated. The  Imports  consist  mainly  of  textile  manufact- 
ures, coal,  and  colonial  mercluuidlse,  the  last  largely  on  the 
increaae,  while  the  staple  exports  are  timber,  bar  iron  and 
com.  Both  the  imports  and  exports  more  than  doubled  in 
the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880,  the  total  Importa  riaing  from 
£7,500,000  to  over  £18,000,000,  and  the  total  exports  from 
£B,000,000  to  £li,SOO,000.  —  The  conunstcial  navy  of  Sweden, 


SWITZEBLANO.    A  federative  repablic,  A- 
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at  tbs  end  of  1880,  numbered  4,185  vimele,  of  a  boidn  of 
660,603  tons,  of  which  total  S,S1S  ▼cassia,  of  474,aH  to« 
burden,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  773  Tessels,  of  8B,SB8  toss 
burden,  were  staamen.  The  port  of  CWtaborg  bad  the  Ing- 
est shipping  in  187B,  namely,  877  TBsaois,  of  SlJKi  tat*,  ai 
next  to  it  came  Stockholm,  posseasiBg  £68  tbsboIs,  of  a  total 
burden  of  81,668  tone.  In  1864  Stockholm  had  110  f«ssdi,cf 
i!8,S16  tons,  registered  for  foreign  trade,  and  GOteboig  IM. 
of  SB,6M  tons:  so  that  the  shipping  of  the  latter  port  ihowed 
the  largest  tnerense  in  tbs  eonrae  of  the  foorteeB  yeai*.— 
Mining  ia  one  of  the  moat  impottaat  depaitmenta  of  Swedish 
industry,  and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  panicalar 
Is  making  constant  progress  by  the  tnlrodnction  of  vew 
mschinery.  There  were  raiaed  in  the  year  187S,  thnrngboM 
the  kingdom,  15,8Z1,GI0  cwt.  of  inm  on  ftom  minea,  beddn 
115,665  cwt.  from  lake  and  bog.  The  pig  in»  prodaoed 
amounted  to  7,845,578  cwt.,  the  cast  gooda  to  48B,454cwt., 
the  bar  iron  to  4,657,080  cwt.,  and  the  steel  to  1,478,061  cwt 
There  were  also  raised  in  the  same  year,  2,188  Iba.  of  tf  rer, 
SS,S6B  cwt  of  copper,  and  <M7,8as  cwt  of  cioc  ore.  Tbat 
are  not  inconsiderable  veins  of  coal  in  the  aoatliera  pans  of 
Sweden,  giving  4,4£9.88ll  Swedish  cubic  teet  of  coal  la  IRS. 
—  Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways,  voy  important 
for  the  trade  and  Indnaby  of  Sweden,  haa  been  coo^ractid 
lntheeonntiy,partly atthecoetof thestate.  Theataterail- 
ways  include  all  the  main  or  trunk  lines,  the  chief  of  whick 
are  tlie  North  Western,  connecting  the  capitals  of  Swedes 
and  of  Norway;  the  Western,  between  Stoekbohn  and  GMe- 
borg;  the  Southern,  terminating  at  MalmO,  opposite  ODpaa- 
liagen;  the  Eastern,  ftom  Stockholm  to  XslmO;  and  the 
Northern,  passing  from  Stockholm,  and  connectiog  the  cap- 
ital vrlth  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  table 
gives  particulars  concerning  the  iengfli  and  cost  of  coBStrac- 
tion  of  all  the  Swediah  railways  open  Ibr  tnOe  oa  Jsa.  1. 
1880,  distinguishing  the  railways  laelooging  to  the  stale,  sod 
the  private  laliways : 


State  railways 

Private  railways : 

Oede-Dala 

Upaala-Oefle 

FrOvi-Lndvika 

Sast  Vermland 

Kaplng-Hult...^. 

Stockholm- Vestens-Bergalagen 

Noia-Karlskoga  and  Nora-Brvalla. 

Vestervlk-At^doberg-Beisbo 

nddevslla-VeneraI)org-HeiTl]oiiga , 

NIsslO-Oskarshamn 

VexiO-KarlalcTooa 

OxelOsand-Flen-Vestmanland 

Karlshamn-Vlslanda 

Bessleholm-Belsiiigbotg 

Bergalsgeinas . 

TstadSslOf 

Forty-seven  other  private  llnea 

Total 


LencthI    OiKt 


87 
81 
61 
48 
44 

151 
81 
87 
68 
91 
70 
K 
48 
48 

8tt 
47 


8,3)8 


<  8,441 

(oa 

S.1W 
10.M* 

vm 

4.J87 
8.897 


4.«IS 
6J51 
4,0M 
Wi 

t,ffiO 

4.8a> 

7,400 
4,SS 


In  the  end  of  1881  the  total  length  of  the  nUwaya  of  Swedes 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  8,880  English  miles,  of 
which  1,868  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  —  All  the  tekgrapks 
in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  pilvsts  railway 
companies,  l>elong  to  the  state.  The  total  length  of  all  the 
telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1881  waa  1I,S8B  kikieaetns.  or 
7,S10  English  miles,  and  the  total  length  of  tdegtniA  wins 
88,575  Uiometres,  or  18,880  Bn|^tsh  miles.  Tlie  anmber  of 
telegrq>hic  dispatches  sent  In  tiie  year  1881  waa  1.118/81,  (t 
which  number  681,576  were  from  and  tta  Sweden,  KHJSU 
from  and  for  other  countries,  and  188,9(71  In  transit  —  Tke 
Swedish  postofflce  carried  68,731,121  letters,  post  cards,  Jour 
nals,  etc.,  in  the  year  1881.  The  nnmbecof  paatnOoesat 
the  end  of  the  year  waa  1.886.  Thetotalreoaipta  of  tbs  post- 
offlce in  1880  amounted  to  6,182,811  kroner,  or  £186,11^  sad 
the  total  expenditure  to  4,46S,ZBS  kroner,  or  017,880,  leav- 
ing a  soiplus  of  668,888  kroner,  or  £87,111, 
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tmd  PoptikUion.  The  tcarritorial  extent  of  Swite- 
erland,  according  to  the  flgnres  of  the  federal 
topographical  burean,  is  41,148  square  kilometres. 
According  to  the  census  of  Dec.  11, 1870,  the  pop- 


ulation was  2,64(9,147.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  cantons,  the  territtMial  extent,  the  nuntber  of 
the  population,  and  the  religion  of  the  inhaUtauts, 
at  that  date : 


CAHTOira. 


Sqnwre 
Kllometrei. 


ToUl 
PopnlAtloii. 


Cathollos. 


ProtMtaaU. 


awdi 

JJCIuo  .«.•*«  •...*>... 

Laoone 

Crl 

Schwya 

OJanu 

Zag 

FribouxK 

SoloUuini ... 

x,.,^}  Town . . 

"""1  Coantiy 

MatthMoaea 

St.  StUao. 

(Mmiis 

Aaqtu . 

Thnrgui ..... 

TkMm .............. 

V«nd 

Ttlib 

NcafcbAtel 

<3<n«Ts 

TtoUl 


i,nt 

«,8W 
l,BOt 
1,078 
MM 
475 
»0 
001 

1,M0 

TSS 

87 

«ei 
aoo 

an 

ISB 

a,oi9 

7,18B 
1,¥» 

tea 
8,sae 
8,sai 

6,847 
806 


SB4,78( 
B06,«B 
188,818 

it,vn 

47,706 
14,415 
11,701 
86,180 
80,996 

110,888 
74,718 
47,780 
64,187 
87,781 
48,786 
11,909 

191,015 
91,788 

196,878 
98,800 

119,619 

881,700 
96,887 
97,884 
98,830 


17,949 
66,018 

188,888 

16,018 

47,047 

14,066 

11,688 

6,888 

80,068 

98,961 

08,078 

18,801 

10,M6 

8,061 

8,856 

11,780 

116,060 
88,848 
89,180 
88,454 

119,840 
17,608 
9^968 
11,845 
47,868 


868,780 

486,804 

8,888 

80 

647 

868 

66 

98,888 

878 

16,819 

18,448 

84,457 

48,688 

84,466 

46,175 

188 

74,678 

61,887 

107,708 

60,881 

194 

811,686 

900 

84,834 

48,680 


41,418 


8,660,147 


1,064,869 


1,866,847 


By  adding  to  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  11,486 
adherents  of  different  Christian  sects  and  6,996 
Israelites,  we  find  the  total  population  at  the  date 
above  mentioned.  In  1880  the  population  was 
3,816,108,  of  whom  1,894,626  were  males,  and 
1,451,476  females.  The  number  of  Protestants 
amounted  to  1,667,109 ;  of  Roman  Catholics,  to 
1.160,782;  and  of  Jews,  to  7,878.  —  As  regards  lan- 
guage, there  are  in  Switzerland,  out  of  a  hundred 
households,  sixty-nine  in  which  Oerman  is  spoken, 
twenty-four  speaking  French,  five  Italian  and  two 
Soman.  In  five  cantons,  Berne,  Fribourg,  Gri- 
sons,  Teasin  and  Yalais,  several  languages  are 
spoken.  In  the  cantons  of  Yaud,  Neufchfitel  and 
Cleneva,  only  Fi«nch  is  spoken;  in  the  other  four- 
teen, the  Oerman  language  is  the  only  one  used.  — 
The  first  general  census  of  the  Swiss  population 
dates  only  from  1886.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  previous  censuses  were  taken  in  many 
cantons;  there  are  some  which  go  back  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1886  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  2,190,258  souls;  in  1850,  at  2,890,116;  in 
1860,  at  2,610,^4 ;  in  1870,  at  2,669,147.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is :  1886-60,  9.12;  1850-60, 
6.04;  1860-70,  6.46.  — II.  lliderai  CorutauHon. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  confederation, 
adopted  Sept  18,  1848,  has  undergone  a  total  re- 
vision. The  revision  received  the  sanction  of  the 
federal  chambers,  Jan.  81, 1874.  The  vote  of  the 
people  took  place  April  10  following,  and  the  vote 
of  the  chambers  was  fully  confirmed.  —  The  con- 
federation has  for  its  object  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  against  foreigners,  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
to  increase  their  common  welfare.  All  Swiss  are 
equal  before  the  law.    There  are  in  Switzerhind 


neither  subjects  nor  privileges  of  any  sort.  The 
confederation  guarantees  to  the  cantons  their  ter- 
ritory, their  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  the 
federal  pact,  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  the  functions  which  the 
people  have  conferred  on  the  authorities.  The 
cantons  are  obliged  to  demand  of  the  constitution 
the  guarantee  of  their  constitutions;  this  is  granted 
to  the  constitutions  which  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  public  law, 
which  assure  the  exercise  of  public  rights  accord- 
ing to  republican  forms  that  have  been  accepted 
by  the  people,  with  power  of  revision  when  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  demand  it.  All 
special  alliance  and  all  treaties  of  a  political  na- 
ture between  cantons  are  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cantons  have  the  right  to  conclude 
among  themselves  agreements  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  legislation,  of  administration  and  of  jus- 
tice; they  must,  however,  bring  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  federal  authority,  which,  if  these 
agreements  contain  provisions  contrary  to  the  con- 
federation or  the  rights  of  other  cantons,  may  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  into  execution.  The  con- 
federation alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and 
to  conclude  peace  or  alliances  and  treaties  with 
foreign  countries.  The  cantons,  however,  preserve 
the  right  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states  in 
regard  to  certain  special  objects.  Military  capitu- 
lations can  not  be  concluded.  The  members  of 
the  federal  authorities,  the  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries of  the  confederation,  the  representatives, 
or  the  federal  commissioners,  can  not  receive  pen- 
sions or  salaries,  nor  titles,  presents  or  decorations, 
from  a  foreign  government.  The  federal  author- 
ity has  not  the  right  to  maintain  a  standing  army. 
No  canton  or  demi-canton  can  have  more  than  800 
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men,  without  the  permission  of  the  federal  power. 
When  diflerenoes  arise  between  cantons,  the  latter 
can  not  decide  them  themselves,  but  must  submit 
to  the  decision  taken  conformably  to  the  federal 
provisions.  When  there  is  danger  from  without, 
the  government  of  the  canton  threatened  must  ask 
for  Uie  aid  of  the  confederation,  and  immediately 
advise  the  central  authority  of  it,  all  without  prej- 
udice to  the  action  which  it  may  take  in  case  of 
urgency.  The  expense  of  federal  intervention  is 
supported  by  the  confederation.  In  case  of  trouble 
at  home,  or  when  the  danger  comes  from  another 
canton,  the  government  of  the  canton  threatened 
must  immediately  advise  the  federal  council,  which 
takes  the  necessary  measures  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority,  or  convokes  the  federal  assembly. 
When  it  is  urgent,  the  government  is  authorized, 
immediately  advising  the  federal  council  of  it,  to 
call  for  the  aid  of  the  other  cantons;  this  aid  can 
not  be  refused.  When  the  government  of  the  can- 
ton attacked  is  not  in  a  state  to  ask  assistance,  the 
federal  central  authority  intervenes  by  virtue  of 
its  office,  especially  when  the  troubles  endanger 
Switzerland.  —  The  confederation  guarantees  to 
the  Swiss  the  right  of  settling  freely  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory.  Every  citizen  of 
a  canton  is  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  can,  by  virtue  of 
that  title,  exercise  political  rights  for  federal  af- 
fairs in  whatever  canton  he  is  established.  The 
canton  in  which  a  Swiss  establishes  his  domicile 
can  not  exact  from  him  a  bail  bond,  nor  impose 
upon  him  any  particular  charge  by  reason  of  es- 
tablishment. In  the  same  way  the  communes  can 
not  impose  upon  Swiss  domidled  in  their  territory 
taxes  other  than  those  imposed  upon  citizens  be- 
longing to  their  own  jurisdiction.  As  for  the  lib- 
eral professions,  legislation  provides  what  proofs 
of  fitness  shall  be  valid  for  all  Switzerland.  For- 
eigners can  not  be  naturalized  in  a  canton,  unless 
they  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  state  of  which 
they  are  natives.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
belief  is  inviolable.  No  one  can  be  forced  to  form 
part  of  a  religious  association,  to  submit  to  relig- 
ious Instruction  ;  nor  shall  he  incur  penalties  of 
any  nature  because  of  his  religious  opinions.  Who- 
ever exercises  the  authority  of  a  parent  or  a  guard- 
ian, has  the  right  to  dispose,  conformably  to  the 
above  principles,  of  the  education  of  the  children 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  —  The  exercise  of  civil 
or  political  rights  can  not  be  restricted  by  pre- 
scriptions or  conditions  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  re- 
ligious nature  of  any  sort.  No  one  can,  because 
of  his  religious  opinions,  be  freed  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  civic  duty.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay 
taxes,  whose  product  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
the  worship  of  a  creed  or  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity to  wliich  he  does  not  belong.  The  free  exer- 
cise of  worship  is  guaranteed  within  the  limits 
compatible  with  public  order  and  good  morals.  — 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  guaranteed,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  laws  which  must  repress  its 
abuse;  these  laws  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  federal  council.  The  citizens  have  the  right 
to  form  associations,  whose  purpose  and  the  means 


employed  by  them  have  nothing  illicit,  or  danger- 
ous to  the  state.  The  cantonal  laws  provide  for 
the  repression  of  abuses.  The  right  of  pedtKxi  is 
guaranteed.  The  aitugtreeht  is  abolished.*— The 
confederation  has  the  right  to  banish  from  its  ter- 
ritory foreigners  who  compromise  its  intenial  or 
external  security.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  and 
societies  affiliated  to  it  can  not  be  received  in  any 
part  of  Switzerland.  This  interdiction  may  be  ex- 
tended by  a  federal  decree  to  other  religioiis  ordera, 
if  they  disturb  the  peace  between  the  different 
creeds.  — The  right  of  marriage  ia  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  confederation.  No  liindiance  to 
marriage  can  be  based  upon  religious  nootives,  np- 
on  the  poverty  of  either  die  man  or  the  woman,  up- 
on their  conduct,  or  upon  any  other  poUce  motive 
whatever.  No  charge  for  a  marriage  Ucenae,  nor 
any  similar  tax,  can  be  collected  from  either  bride 
or  groom. — The  confederation  has  also,  acooiding 
to  the  new  constitution,  the  right  to  establish  uni- 
form provisions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  children 
in  factories,  and  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor 
which  shall  be  imposed  upon  adults  in  Oie  facto- 
ries, as  well  as,  in  general,  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion to  be  accorded  to  workmen  against  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  industries. —  Legislation  in  regaid 
to  the  construction  and  management  («f  railiuads 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  confederation. 
Formerly  this  matter  belonged  to  the  province  of 
the  cantons,  which  caused  much  confusion. — The 
confederation  may  order  at  its  own  expense,  or  en- 
courage by  subsidies,  public  works  which  interest 
Switzerland  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  the  right  of  surveillance  of  the  police  of 
dams  and  forests  in  the  mountainous  regions;  it 
contributes  to  the  correction  in  the  courses  of 
streams,  to  their  damming  up,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
wooding  of  the  regions  where  they  have  their 
source ;  it  decrees  measures  necessary  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  these  works  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  existing  forests.  It  establishes  legis- 
lative provisions  to  protect  the  birds  useful  to  ag- 
riculture and  sylviculture,  and  to  regulate  fishing 
and  hunting.  —  The  supreme  authority  of  tlie 
confederation  is  exercised  by  the  fedeiil  anem- 
bly,  which  is  composed  of  two  sections,  or  coun- 
cils, namely,  the  national  coundl  and  the  state 
council.  —  The  national  council  is  composed  of 
deputies  of  the  Swiss  people,  elected  one  out  of 
every  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  total  populiUion. 
Fractions  over  and  above  10,000  inhabitants  are 
counted  as  if  they  were  20,000.  Each  canton, 
and,  in  the  cantons  divided  into  two  states,  each 
half  canton,  elects  one  deputy  at  leasL  The  elec- 
tions for  the  national  council  are  direct  They 
take  place  in  the  federal  electoral  colleges,  which 
can  not,  however,  be  formed  of  parts  of  different 
cantons.  Every  Swiss  has  the  right  to  vote,  who 
is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  from  whcan  the  legis- 
lation of  the  canton  in  which  he  lives  has  not 
taken  sway  the  right  of  an  active  citizen.    (This 


*  Hie  abtugireeht  la  the  old  right  of  tl»  state  to  o 
a  certain  part  of  the  tortone  of  a  citiaen  viio  yopoeei  la 
leave  the  oountiT. 
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Tight  is  taken  away  only  from  those  -who  have 
hben  deprived  of  civic  rij^ts  by  virtue  of  the  penal 
law  and  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
sometimes  also   from   Insolvents  ^nd  paupers.) 
Every  Swiss  citizen  who  is  a  layman  having  the 
right  to  vote,  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council.    Swiss  who  have  become  citizens 
by  naturalization,  are  not  eligible  until  five  years 
after  they  have  become  citizens.    The  national 
cooncil  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  is  wholly  re- 
newed at  the  expiration  of  that  term.    The  depu- 
ties to  the  state  council,  the  members  of  the  fed- 
eral coancO,  and  the  functionaries  appointed  by 
that  cotmcil,  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  national  council.    The  latter  chooses  from 
its  own  body,  for  each  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
session,  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  who  can 
not  be  charged  with  this  function  during  two  con- 
secutive ordinary  sessions.    In  case  of  a  tie,  the 
president  has  the  deciding  vote.    The  members 
of  the  national  council  receive  a  compensation 
from  the  federal  treasury  of  fourteen  francs  a  day. 
— The  state  council  is  composed  of  forty-four 
deputies  of  the  cantons.    Each  canton  appoints 
two  deputies;  in  the  divided  cantons,  each  half 
canton  elects  one.    The  members  of  the  national 
council  and  those  of  the  federal  council  can  not 
be  at  the  same  time  deputies  to  the  state  council. 
The  state  council  chooses,  from  its  own  body,  for 
each  session,  a  president  and  a  vice-president ; 
neither  can  be  elected  from  among  the  deputies 
of  the  canton  which  furnished  the  president  or 
vice-president  of  the  preceding  ordinary  session. 
The  deputies  of  the  state  council  receive  a  salary 
from  their  respective  cantons.    Every  Swiss  citi- 
zen having  the  right  to  vote  is  eligible  to  it,  the 
same  aa  to  the  national  council.    The  members  of 
the  state  council  are  appointed  by  various  meth- 
ods, which  are  as  follows :  The  little  cantons,  in 
which  the  people  assemble  annually,  in  a  general 
assembly  (fandtgemeinde,  see  below),  have 'their 
deputies  to  the  state  council  appointed  by  the 
assembly.    The  citizens  vote  by  raising  up  the 
hand  for  such  or  such  a  candidate.    In  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Thurgau,  Basel-Country,  etc.,  the 
whole  canton  fonns  but  one  district  for  the  nom- 
ination of   members  of  the  state  council.    The 
votes  are  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  of  the  com- 
mune.   These  votes  are  collected  and  counted  by 
a  cantonal  board.    Finally,  in  the  cantons  which 
have  preserved  the  purely  representative  system, 
such  as  Oeneva,  Fribourg,  Tessin,  etc.,  the  great 
council  appoints  the  deputies  to  the  state  council. 
The  simple  majority  of  voters  always  decides  the 
election.  —  Federal  Anembly.    The  national  coun- 
cil and  the  state  council  deliberate  upon  :  1,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  organization  and  relation  of 
the  authorities  of  the  confederation  ;  2,  the  laws 
and  decrees  upon  all  matters  which,  according  to 
the  federal  constitution,  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  confederation;  8,  the  salaries  and  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  authorities  of 
the  confederation  ;  4,  the  election  of  the  federal 
council,  of  the  federal  tribunal,  of  the  chancellor 


and  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  6, 
the  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  states ;  6, 
the  measures  for  the  external  safety,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  of  the 
neutrality,*  of  Switzerland,  the  declarations  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace;  7,  the  guarantee 
of  the  constitutions  and  of  the  territory  of  the  can- 
tons. Intervention  in  consequence  of  this  guaran- 
tee, tlM  dieasures  for  the  internal  safety  of  Swit^ 
erland,  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
of  order,  and  amnesty  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  pardon;  8,  the  measures  necessary  to  make  the 
federal  constitution  respected ;  9,  the  legislative 
provisions  touching  the  federal  army;  10,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  annual  budget  of  the  confederation, 
the  ratification  of  the  accounts,  and  the  provis- 
ions concerning  loans;  11,  the  surveillance  of  the 
administration  and  of  federal  justice ;  12,  the 
exceptions  taken  to  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
council  made  in  matters  of  contentious  adminis- 
tration; 18,  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  authorities  of  the  confederation;  14,  the  re- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution.  —  The  two 
councils  assemble  each  year  in  ordinary  session. 
They  are  convoked  in  extraordinary  session  by  the 
federal  council,  or  upon  the  demand  of  a  fourth 
of  the  members  of  tiie  national  council,  or  upon 
that  of  five  cantons.  Federal  laws,  federal  de- 
crees or  regulations  can  not  be  promulgated  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  councils.  Besides 
this,  the  federal  laws  which  are  not  urgent  must 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  entire  nation,  if 
80,000  active  citizens  or  eight  cantons  demand  it. 
The  imperative  mandate  is  not  allowed.  Each 
council  deliberates  separately.  When  there  is  a 
question,  however,  of  the  elections  of  the  federal 
council,  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  or 
of  pronouncing  upon  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the 
two  councils  unite  to  deliberate  in  common,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  national  coun- 
cil, and  the  majority  of  the  voting  members  of 
the  two  councils  decides.  The  initiative  belongs 
to  each  council  and  to  each  of  its  members.  The 
sessions  of  each  of  the  councils  are  ordinarily 
public.  —  The  directorial  and  executive  authority 
of  the  confederation  is  exercised  by  a  federal 
council,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  for 
three  years,  and  chosen  from  among  all  the  Swiss 
citizens  eligible  to  the  national  coundU.  However, 
not  more  than  one  member  of  the  federal  council 
can  be  chosen  in  the  same  canton.  The  federal 
council  is  re-elected  after  each  renewal  of  the 
national  council,  but  its  members  are  re-eligible 
indefinitely.  Diuing  their  term  of  office  the  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  council  can  not  accept  any 
other  office,  either  in  the  service  of  the  confeder- 
ation or  in  a  canton,  nor  follow  any  other  career 
or  practice  a  profession.  The  president  of  the 
confederation,  who  presides  over  the  federal  coun- 
cil, and  the  vice-president,  are  appointed  for  a 
year  from  among  the  members  of  the  council ; 


*  The  act  which  eatabllshei  the  nentnllty  of  Switzerland 
i*  dated  Nov.  W,  WS. 
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but  neither  can  be  re-elected  the  following  year. 
The  members  of  the  federal  council  have  a  con- 
sulting voice  in  the  two  sections  of  the  federal  as- 
sembly, ks  well  as  the  right  to  make  propositions 
there  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  deliberation. 
The  principal  functions  of  the  federal  council  are 
the  following :  it  directs  federal  affairs;  watches 
over  the  obserrance  of  the  constitution;  presents 
bills;  gives  its  advice  upon  propositions  Which  are 
•ddrewed  to  it  by  the  councils  or  by  the  cantons, 
provides  for  the  execution  of  laws,  judgments 
and  sentences;  makes  those  appointments  which 
it  is  not  provided  shall  be  made  by  the  federal 
assembly  or  some  other  authority;  examines  the 
treaties  of  the  cantons  with  one  another  or  with 
foreign  states;  watches  over  the  interests  of  the 
confederation  abroad,  etc.  In  case  of  urgency, 
the  federal  council  is  authorized  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary troops  and  to  dispose  of  them;  but  it  must 
immediately  convoke  the  councils  if  the  number 
of  troops  raised  exceeds  30,000  men,  or  if  they 
remain  under  arms  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
It  administers  the  finances  of  the  confederation, 
proposes  the  budget,  and  renders  the  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures;  it  watches  over  the 
management  of  all  the  fimctionaries  of  the  fed- 
eral administration,  as  well  as  the  branches  of 
the  cantonal  administration  which  the  laws  have 
placed  under  its  control,  such  as  the  military,  the 
customs,  roads  and  bridges.  The  federal  council 
must  annually  present  to  the  federal  assembly  a 
report  upon  the  situation  of  the  confederation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  —  The  three  principal 
languages  spoken  in  Switzerland,  German,  French 
and  Italian,  are  national  languages  of  the  confed- 
eration.—  All  functionaries  are  responsible  for 
their  administration  of  affairs.  —  The  federal  con- 
stitution can  be  revised  at  any  time.  When  a  sec- 
tion of  the  federal  assembly  decrees  the  revision 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  other  section  does  not 
consent  to  it,  or  when  50,000  Swiss  citizens  having 
the  right  to  vote  demand  the  revision,  the  ques- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Swiss  people, 
and  they  vote  ye*  or  no.  If  the  majority  of  Swiss 
citizens  voting  pronounce  in  the  afBrmatlve,  the 
two  councils  are  renewed  to  work  at  the  revision. 
A  new  constitution,  however,  can  not  go  into 
force  except  when  it  is  sanctioned  both  by  the 
majority  of  citizens  taking  part  in  the  vote  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  cantons.  In  most  of  the  can- 
tons the  affirmative  or  negative  result  of  the  vote 
of  the  citizens  is  considered  as  the  voice  of  the 
canton.  Some  cantons  have  charged  the  great 
council  to  cast  their  vote  for  them.  —  III.  Oin- 
tonal  GonitUutiona.  Revisions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal pact  are  made  quite  often  in  Switzerland;  this 
is  why  most  of  the  cantonal  constitutions  are  of 
quite  a  recent  date.  Ordinarily  these  revisions 
are  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  profoimd  agi- 
tation; but  excess  is  very  rare,  because  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  liberty.  From  1880 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1878,  there  were  in  Switz- 
erland, according  to  statistics  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Yogt,  eighty-three  total  or  partial  re- 


visions of  cantonal  constitutionB.    If  we  snbtxact 
the   partial   revisions,  numbering  twenty-three, 
which  are  sometimes  of  little  importanoe.  we  see 
that  on  an  average  a  cantonal  constitution  only 
lasts  about  seventeen  years,  that  is  to  aay,  half  t 
generation.    The  oldest  constitutioo  now  in  force 
is  that  of  Appenzell-Interior. — A  distinction  most 
be  made  between  the  cantons  of  the  pwrs^  <b)"^ 
oratie  system,  in  which  all  the  citizens  aasemlde 
personally  in  a  general  assembly  called  landigt- 
meinde,  the  cantons  in  which  the  «betor«  fiwrnwhti 
toU  or  r^aet  tht  propoied  lam*  elaborated  by  the 
great  councils,  and  the  cantons  of  the  rspmnUo- 
liee  system.    Of  course,  the  first  system  is  fonnd 
only  in  the  little  cantons,  namely:  Uri,  Unter- 
wald  (Higher  and  Lower),  Glanis  and  Appenzell 
(Exterior  and  Interior). — Profeaeor  Cherbnliea, 
in  his  work.  La  JDimoeratie  en  Suitte.  vol.  il,  p. 
12S,  has  well  described  the  institutions  of  pure 
democracy  In  Switzerland.    We  do  not,  howev- 
er, accept  all  his  conclusions.    The  salient  traits 
which  are  common  to  the  different  constitutions 
of  pure  democracy,  and  which  impress  upon  them 
a  characteristic  physiognomy,  are  three:  tbeiradt- 
gemeinth,  the  eottneil,  and  the  MmmtMlsn  of  stal$; 
that  is,  1,  an  assembly  of  the  entire  people;  8,  i 
deliberative  body,  both  legislative  and  mimiiii*. 
trative,  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  local 
assemblies  (of  the  communes  or  of  the  disbicts): 
and  8,  executive  functionaries  appointed  by  the 
people.    The  landig«mand«  exercises  two  equally 
important  functions.    First,  it  elects  the  prindpel 
functionaries  of  the  canton,  especially  tS»  land- 
ammann  and  his  substitute  (landeutattAaUer),  the 
treasurer  {leekdmeister),  the  chief  of  the  cantonal 
militia  {landethauptmann),  and  some  other  func- 
tionaries, whose  jurisdiction  is  cantonaL    It  also 
appoints  the  deputies  for  the  Swiss  national  coiu- 
dl  and  state  council.    Then,  to  it  belongs  the 
sanction  of  all  cantonal  laws  and  of  all  treaties 
which  the  state  concludes  with  other  cantons  or 
with  foreign  states.    The  citizens  vote  by  raising 
the  hand.  —  It  exercises,  therefore,  the  legislative 
power  in  this  sense,  that  it  accepts  or  rejects,  as  a 
whole,  the  propositions  which  are  made  to  it,  with- 
out having  the  power  to  introduce  changes  is 
them.    The  state  of  Glarus,  however,  must  be 
excepted  from  this  rule.    Article  forty-four  of 
the  constitution  says  :    "  The  lantUffemeinde  can 
adopt,  modify  or  reject  the  propositions  which  are 
made  to  it,  or  refer  them  to  the  triple  coundl 
finally,  either  to  report  on  them,  or  to  decide." 
Everywhere  the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  kmdggemeinde  must  be  made  public  a  certain 
time  in  advance.    We  shall  also  cite,  oonceming 
the  landtgemeivdt,  an  article  of  the  oonstitation  of 
the  canton  of  Uri.    After  providing,  "  The  peo- 
ple are  responsible  only  to  God  and  their  con- 
sciences for  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  in 
the  May  assembly,"  it  adds:  "  What  must  guide 
the  May  assembly  is  not,  howwer,  caprice,  with- 
out limit  and  without  condition;  it  is  jitdict  and 
the  good  of  A«  stofa,  which  are  alone  compatible 
with  it.    The  people  are  obliged  to  vote  aoooid- 
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bag  to  these  principles  in  taking  annually  the  oath 
of  the  May  assembly." —  The  administratiTe  pow- 
er (in  part  even  the  I^gislatiye  power)  is  ordinarily 
oonflded  to  quite  a  numerous  council,  called  rath, 
or  iattdralh.  The  functions  of  this  body  are  or- 
dinarily the  following:  It  watches  over  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitution,  whether  federal  or  can- 
tonal ;  it  regulates,  in  their  general  organization, 
public  instruction,  financial,  military  and  sanitary 
administration,  public  works,  charity,  except  the 
l^al  provisions  regarding  the  province  and  obli- 
gations of  inferior  authcTities ;  it  receives  the  re- 
ports of  the  administration  of  all  the  functionaries 
of  the  canton;  it  deliberates  upon  the  proposed 
laws  to  be  presented  to  the  landtgemeinde,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  triple  council,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  further  on.  Usually  it  watches 
over  the  execution  of  what  the  laws  or  decrees  of 
the  landtgemeinde  prescribe  to  it.  In  the  canton 
of  Unterwald-Lower  the  council  has,  besides,  Ju- 
dicial functions.  In  Glarus,  Uri  and  Unterwald, 
there  have  been  organized,  side  by  side  with  the 
landraih,  special  authorities  to  which  have  been 
transferred  all  the  judicial  functions  formerly 
granted  to  the  landrcM.  —  About  the  kmdralh  are 
grouped  in  the  pure  democracies  various  bodies, 
evidently  formed  from  it  by  addition  or  reduction. 
The  douHe  and  the  tr^le,  or  great,  council  are 
nothing  but  the  council  of  the  landralh  itself, 
doubled  or  tripled  by  the  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers, whom  the  territorial  divisions  appoint  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
first.  In  Olarus,  for  example,  each  local  assem- 
bly (tagieen)  adds  two  members  to  the  one  which 
it  appoints,  to  form  the  simple  council.  Thus  the 
triple  council  there  is  composed  of  117  members, 
as  follows:  1,  of  the  nine  members  of  the  com- 
mission of  state;  S,  of  thirty-five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  (octant  following  fixed  proportions; 
8,  of  seventy  members  appointed  by  the  same  as- 
semblies, following  the  same  proportions;  4,  final- 
ly, of  three  Catholic  members  appointed  by  the 
same  council,  and  of  which  one  forms  a  part. 
(This  latter  element  was  introduced  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  of  religious  equality,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  communes  in  which  they  are  in 
a  minority.)  The  principal  functions  of  the  triple 
council  are  to  watch  over  the  council  and  the  tri- 
bunals, to  establish  the  project  of  the  budget  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  to  convoke  the 
landigemeinde  in  extraonUnary  assembly.  The 
process  of  addition  is  applied  In  many  ways  in 
Appenzell-Interior;  it  is  applied  in  particular  to 
the  little  council,  which  is  charged  with  the  prin- 
cipal Jodicial  fuoctions.  This  body  judges  some- 
time* as  a  weekly  council;  it  is  then  only  a  sec- 
tion of  the  little  council ;  sometimes  with  a  sim- 
ple addition  {einfaeher  eutug);  sometimes  with  a 
double  addition  (doppeUer  tusug);  sometimes  with 
a  re-enforced  addition  {vertldrkter  metig).  Finally, 
with  a  last  re-enforcement  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  conncil  of  blood  {Hvirath).  —  As  there  are 
cooacils  fOTined  by  addition,  so  there  are  others 


formed  by  reduction,  as,  for  example,  the  weekly 
council  of  Unterwald-Lower.  It  is  appointed  by 
the  great  council  (larutraOi)  and  chosen  from  its 
body.  It  is  the  executive,  administrative  and 
police  authority,  subordinated  to  the  great  coun- 
cil. It  is  composed  of  the  landammann,  as  presi- 
dent, and  of  twelve  members  appointed  for  two 
years.  It  assembles  in  ordinary  session  on  the 
Monday  of  each  week,  and  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion when  convoked  by  the  president,  and  as 
often  as  there  is  need.  — We  have  still  to  speak  of 
the  third  authority  of  pure  democracy,  the  com- 
mission of  state.  It  is  appointed  by  the  landtg&- 
meinde,  and  replaces  the  council  for  affairs  of 
lesser  importance.  In  Olarus  this  commission  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  to  expedite  business. 
The  first  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the 
commission,  and  the  second  of  three  members, 
the  president  included,  alternating  among  them- 
selves after  a  manner  of  rotation  established  by 
the  commission.  The  first  section  (or  the  com- 
mission in  pleno)  is  charged  with  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  states,  the  federal  authorities 
and  the  confederated  states,  with  giving  prelimi- 
nary advice  upon  questions  referred  to  it,  or  even 
with  deciding  them  by  the  council.  The  second 
section  is  charged  with  the  ratification  of  deeds 
of  sale  and  of  wills,  with  decisions  upon  the 
prolongation  of  the  terms  for  the  liquidation  of 
bankrupt  estates,  etc.  The  commission  of  state  of 
Appenzell-Exterior  has  also  the  surveillance  of  the 
administration  of  the  communes.  The  landam- 
mann presides  over  the  landtgemeinde,  the  double 
or  triple  council,  the  council  (landrath)  and  the 
commission  of  state.  He  receives  all  the  dis- 
patches addressed  to  the  authorities  presided  over 
by  him,  and  he  is  bound  to  make  them  known 
in  the  next  session.  He  keeps  the  seal  of  state, 
signs  and  seals  concordats  and  conventions,  etc. 
He  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  landtgemeiTtde,  the  councUs,  and  the  commis- 
sion of  state,  in  so  far  as  the  execution  is  not  in- 
trusted to  a  special  authority.  —  Let  us  pass  on  to 
the  cantons  in  which  there  is  no  landtgemeinde. 
Here  we  must  notice  a  very  remarkable  (act. 
Since  1863  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Solo- 
thum,  Basel-Country,  Aargau  and  Thurgau  have 
replaced  the  representative  system,  which  they 
followed  up  to  Uist  time,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
entiro  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  active  citi- 
zens, upon  the  proposed  laws  {referendum).  Only 
the  cantons  of  Zug,  Fribourg,  Basel-City,  Tessin 
and  Oeneva  have  resisted  this  political  mdvement, 
tending  to  extend  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  the  canton  of  Yaud  they  contented 
themselves  with  introducing  into  the  constitution 
the  right  of  initiative,  and  Valais  and  Neufchfttel 
recognize  only  a  partial  referendum.  For  a  long 
time  the  great  councils  have  been  only  deliberat- 
ing authorities  in  the  cantons  of  Bchwyz  and 
Orisons.  Basel-Country  first  followed  them  in 
this  respect.  In  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schafl- 
hausen  and  St.  Gallen,  the  people  do  not  positive- 
ly sancti(Hi  the  laws,  as  in  the  cantons  of  the 
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Ttftrmdwn,  but,  during  a  certain  time  after  the 
vote  of  the  great  council,  they  have  the  right  to 
interpose  a  veto.  —  Representation  in  the  great 
council  is  not  always  based  upon  the  number 
of  the  population ;  eometimea  it  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  active  citizens ;  at  other  times,  as 
in  Lucerne,  the  number  of  the  representatives  is 
fixed  by  the  constitution,  without  any  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  population.  The  members  of 
the  great  council  are  not  always  salaried.  Every 
active  citizen  is  ordinarily  eligible  for  the  great 
council.  Sometimes  conditions  of  age  are  im- 
posed, sometimes  also  a  residence  in  the  canton  is 
required.  The  last  vestiges  of  a  property  qualifi- 
cation have  disappeared.  In  some  cantons  func- 
tionaries salaried  by  the  state  are  excluded.  The 
constitution  of  NeufchStel  provides  that  every 
member  of  the  great  council  who,  during  his  term 
of  office,  accepts  public  salaried  functions,  shall 
lie  considered  as  having  resigned,  but  he  is  re- 
eligible.  —  The  members  of  the  great  council  are 
appointed  for  only  one  year  in  the  canton  of  Ori- 
sons; for  two  in  Zug  and  Oeneva;  for  three  in 
Basel-Country,  St.  Oallcn,  ZDrich  and  Thurgau ; 
for  four  in  Berne,  Aargau,  Tessin,  Yaud,  Yalais 
and  Ifeufchfitel;  and  for  five  in  Fribourg.  —  The 
great  council,  besides  drafting  the  laws  and  de- 
crees, and  interpreting,  suspending  and  repealing 
them,  is  ordinarily  invested  with  the  following 
functions:  the  organization  of  administrations,  the 
surveillance  of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
right  of  iKirdon,  the  ratification  of  state  agree- 
ments, naturalization,  the  establishment  of  im- 
posts and  taxes,  the  fixing  the  mode  of  their  col- 
lection and  employment,  the  ratification  of  the 
loans  contracted  by  the  state,  the  acquisition  and 
alienation  of  property  of  the  state,  public  build- 
ings, the  fixing  of  salaries  and  emoluments,  the 
surveillance  of  the  executive  and  Judicial  powers, 
the  settiement  of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
these  powers,  the  fixing  of  the  annual  budget,  the 
appointment  of  the  deputies  to  the  state  council, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  In 
Oeneva,  Basel-C!ountry,  Thurgau,  and  Zurich,  the 
members  of  the  executive  power  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  people.  — The  committee  to  which 
the  great  council  confides  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative power  has  different  names,  according 
to  the  different  cantons.  It  is  called  sometimes 
council  of  state,  sometimes  executive  council, 
and  sometimes  little  council.  This  last  name  is 
old;  it  recalls  the  time  before  1880,  when  this  des- 
ignation was  found  in  almost  all  the  cantons,  and 
when  the  executive  power  was  confided  to  a  very 
numerous  body.  In  recent  times  there  has  every- 
where been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  council  (ordinarily  five 
to  seven  members,  who  distribute  among  them- 
selves the  different  departments,  interior.  Justice, 
instruction,  etc.),  and  a  higher  salary  has  been 
granted  to  them,  in  order  that  the  increase  of 
work  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  each  of  the 
membera  by  the  diminution  of  their  number  may 


not  turn  away  from  these  fnnctioas  the  most  ca- 
pable men.  —  The  duties  and  poweta  of  tiie  ooon- 
cll  of  state,  or  executive  council,  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  commisaions  of  state  in  the 
cantons  of  pure  democracy.  It  propcMes  laws 
and  decrees  to  the  great  council,  and  watdia 
over  the  maintenance  of  public  tramqailUty  and 
security,  as  well  as  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  decrees  and  regulations  of  the  great  coun- 
cil; it  administers  the  funds  of  the  state,  appoints 
those  executive  and  administrative  functiona- 
ries who  are  immediately  subordinate  to  it,  and 
watches  over  them;  it  has  also  the  higher  sorreil- 
lance  of  the  communal  administrations,  the  poor, 
the  schools  and  the  churches.  The  members  of 
the  executive  council  are  appointed  for  four  yean 
in  most  of  the  representative  cantons ;  they  are 
re-eligible  ;  only  the  president  or  landammann  (a 
titie  which  is  preserved  in  some  cantons)  can  not 
ordinarily  remain  in  office  for  more  than  one  year. 
Some  constitutions  require  that  each  district  of 
the  canton  be  represented  by  one  member  ;  othen 
forbid  the  taking  of  two  members  from  the  saate 
district  Cantonal  electiims  take  place  for  mem- 
bers of  the  great  council,  in  the  electonl  circom- 
scriptions  prescribed  by  law  ;  for  the  appomt- 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  executive  power, 
where  it  is  not  confided  to  the  g^reat  councils,  the 
whole  canton  forms  only  one  electonl  ciicnm- 
scription.  Every  elector  receives  a  card  of  recog- 
nition, which  he  i»esents  to  the  elecioral  boaid 
when  phudng  his  vote  in  the  ballot  box.  For 
every  commune  of  any  extent  there  are  tent- 
al  boards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  busineas  of 
ootmting  the  vote.  —  IV.  Adminiibration.  All 
the  cantons  of  a  certain  extent  are  divided  into 
dulrieU.  Thus,  Berne  has  thirty ;  Vaod,  nine- 
teen ;  St.  Oallen,  fifteen  ;  ZOrich  and  Aargau, 
eleven,  etc.  In  these  districts  the  government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  administrative  and  executive 
authority,  is  represented  by  a  prefect  {regignmgt- 
ttatthalUr,  or  ttaOhaUer).  Althoo^  agents  of  the 
executive  council,  they  are  not  always  appointed 
by  it,  but  sometimes  by  the  great  council,  often 
directly  by  the  people.  Besides  the  prefect,  then 
is,  above  all  in  eastern  Switzerland,  the  institu- 
tion of  district  councils,  which  have  sometimes 
quite  extensive  functions.  If  the  government 
does  not  always  appoint  the  district  authorities, 
it  has  ordinarily  still  less  influence  over  the  com- 
munes. We  say  ordinariii/,  because  there  is  a 
very  remaricable  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  cantons  of  Romanic  Switzerland  and  of  Ger- 
manic Switzerland.  In  the  f oimer,  the  oommuoes 
are  much  less  independent  than  in  the  latter.  In 
the  cantons  of  Appenzell  and  of  Grisonsthey  are, 
so  to  speak,  sovereign;  they  may  do  whatever  is 
not  contrary  to  the  federal  and  cantonal  canstitu- 
tlons,  to  the  laws  and  to  the  right  of  property  of 
a  third  party;  the  state  does  not  interfere.  These 
communes  administer  their  special  intenats  in 
everything  except  in  that  with  which  the  state 
has  not  expressly  charged  itself.  These  two  can- 
tMis  are  evidenUy  in  some  sort  federatioiis  of 
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oommuneB.  — At  the  head  of  the  commune  is 
a  chief  Aauptnumn  (Appenzell),  tyndio  (Tessin 
and  Yaud),  maire  (Geneva),  ammann  (Lucerne, 
Fribouii;,  Solothum,  St.  Oallen,  Aargau  and 
Thorgau),  or  preMent  (in  all  the  other  cantons). 
He  is  always  appointed  by  the  commune;  and 
ordinarily  supported  by  a  communal  or  munic- 
ipal council,  of  -which  he  is  the  leading  member. 
This  council  administers,  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
law  and  under  the  control  of  the  general  assembly, 
all  that  enters  into  the  province  of  the  municipal- 
ity, proposes  the  budget,  collects  the  taxes  and 
municipal  revenues,  controls  guardians,  and  exer- 
cises the  local  police  and  other  functions  which 
the  laws  and  ordinances  place  in  the  charge  of  the 
municipalities,  and  which  have  to  do  particularly 
with  the  public  safety  and  health,  with  the  fire 
police,  with  that  of  the  taxes  and  of  the  fairs 
and  markets.  At  the  same  time  the  municipal 
council  is  the  agent  of  the  government;  its  presi- 
dent represents  in  the  municipality  the  prefect, 
whom  he  must  second  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances.  The  state  has  often  no  par- 
ticular receiver  for  its  taxes,  and  the  municipal 
receivers  collect  them  for  it.  —  V.  Juttiee.  For 
the  administration  of  justice  in  federal  matters, 
there  is  a  si)ecial  tribunal.  There  is  besides  a  jury 
for  criminal  matters.  The  federal  tribunal  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  with  substitutes.  The 
members  of  the  federal  tribunal  and  the  substi- 
tutes are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  federal 
assembly.  The  federal  tribunal  is  renewed  after 
each  renewal  of  the  national  council  (but  the 
members  are  re-eligible).  Any  Swiss  eligible  to 
the  national  council  can  be  appointed  to  the  fed- 
eral tribunal;  the  members  of  the  federal  council, 
however,  and  the  functionaries  appointed  by  this 
authority  can  not  at  the  same  time  form  a  part  of 
the  federal  tribunal.  The  president  and  the  vice- 
president  are  appointed  each  for  a  year,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  body.  —  As  a  court  of 
civil  justice,  the  federal  tribunal  takes  cognizance: 
1.  In  so  far  ns  they  do  not  touch  upon  public  law, 
of  the  differences  between  cantons,  and  between 
the  confederation  and  the  cantons;  S.  Of  difler- 
ences  between  the  confederation  on  the  one  side, 
and  corporations  or  individuals  on  the  other,  when 
these  corporations  or  these  individuals  are  plaint- 
ifEs,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  important  ques- 
tions determined  by  the  federal  legislation;  8.  Of 
differences  concerning  people  without  a  country 
(hamaOUoU).  The  federal  tribunal  is  obliged  to 
assume  jurisdiction  in  other  cases,  when  the  par- 
ties desire  it,  and  when  the  object  in  litigation  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  3,000  francs.  According  to 
the  new  constitution  of  the  confederation,  which 
went  into  force  July  1, 1874,  the  federal  tribunal 
takes  cognizance  also  of :  1,  differences  in  regard 
to  their  functions  between  the  authorities  of  the 
confederation  and  the  cantons ;  2,  differences 
touching  public  law  between  the  cantons;  and  8, 
cases  concerning  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  citizen.  This  is  a  very  notable 
extension  of  the  province  of  the  federal  tribunal. 


— As  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  the  federal  tri- 
bunal  takes  cognizance  of  the  violation  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  when  the 
complaints  are  referred  to  it  by  the  federal  assem- 
bly. The  court  of  assizes,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  jury  which  pronounces  upon  questions  of  fact, 
takes  cognizance  of  criminal  cases  concerning 
functionaries,  of  cases  brought  by  the  fedet&l  au- 
thority which  appointed  them ;  of  cases  of  high 
treason  against  the  confederation ;  of  revolt  or 
of  violence  against  the  federal  authorities ;  of 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  against  international  law; 
finally,  of  political  misdemeanors  which  are  the 
cause  of  troubles  by  which  an  armed  federal 
intervention  has  been  occasioned.  The  federal  as- 
sembly can  always  accord  amnesty  or  grant  par- 
don to  the  perpetrator  of  these  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors. —  Military  juiatice  is  administered  by  a 
judicial  staff,  which  has  at  its  head  an  auditor 
in  chief,  having  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  military 
tribunal  must  be  established  in  each  brigade  in 
active  service.  —  The  judicial  organization  differs 
materially  in  the  different  cantons.  In  some  can- 
tons of  pure  democracy,  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers  are  not  yet  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated, as  we  have  seen  above  {Garttonal  Ootutitit- 
tioju).  The  following  is  true  of  the  great  cantons. 
Civil  questions  are  ordinarily  first  brought  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
reconcile  the  parties,  the  questions  are  carried  be- 
fore a  district  court,  and  in  the  second  resort  before 
the  cantonal  court,  the  supreme  court  or  court  of 
appeal.  Final  judgments  in  civil  cases  given  in  a 
canton  hold  good  throughout  all  Switzerland,  ac- 
cording to  article  forty-nine  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. A  great  number  of  cantons  possess  ex- 
cellent civil  codes.  The  tribunals  of  conmierce 
are  still  rather  few.  In  criminal  matters  the  in- 
stitution of  the  jury  exists  in  most  of  the  cantons. 
The  members  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed 
by  the  great  council,  which  has  also  a  surveillance 
over  the  court.  All  administrative  functions  are 
incompatible  with  the  ofiBce  of  member  of  the 
supreme  court.  To  be  appointed  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  regularly  studied  law,  but  of  course, 
in  point  of  fact,  men  who  are  not  versed  in  the 
law  are  not  chosen.  The  judges  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  are  ordinarily  appointed  directly  by  the 
people,  sometimes  also  by  the  g^eat  council.  — 
The  changes  introduced  by  the  new  constitution 
had  for  effect  to  replace  the  twenty-five  cantonal 
laws,  often  very  dissimilar,  by  a  federal  law  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  confederation,  so  that  a 
uniform  system  is  established  upon  the  following 
points :  legislation  in  regard  to  civil  capacity,  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  commercial  law,  in  repffd 
to  literary  and  artistic  property,  in  regard  to  suits 
for  debt,  and  in.  regard  to  bankruptcy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  however,  rests  with  the 
cantons,  except  as  to  what  comes  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  federal  tribunal.  —  YI.  PubUo  In- 
itruetion.  The  state  of  public  instruction  is  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  Switzerland.  There  is 
acaicely  a  country  in  which  primary  instruction  is 
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more  developed  and  more  wide-spread  tban  in  the 
Helvetian  republic.  Some  little  cantons,  which 
were  backward  in  this  respect,  were  forced  to  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  rest.  It  is  evident 
that  where  a  people  must  govern  themselves,  they 
can  not  remain  without  instruction.  However,  a 
person  is  not  obliged  to  send  his  children  to  a  pub- 
lic Bcjiool;  he  Is  perfectly  free  to  have  them  in- 
structed wherever  he  wishes,  provided  they  receive 
an  education  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  is  given 
in  the  public  schools.  The  new  federal  constitu- 
tion, voted  by  the  people  April  19,  1874,  contains 
the  following  provisions  relative  to  primary  in- 
struction :  The  cantons  shall  provide  for  primary 
instruction,  which  must  be  sufficient,  and  placed 
exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  is  obligatory,  and,  in  the  public 
schools,  gratuitous.  The  public  schools  may  be 
attended  by  adherents  of  all  creeds,  without  their 
having  to  suffer  in  any  way  in  their  liberty  of  con- 
science or  of  belief.  The  confederation  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  in  regard  to  the  cantons 
which  do  not  fulfill  these  obligations. — Above 
the  elementary  primary  schools,  there  are  superior 
primary  schools,  called  secondary.  Then  come 
the  schools  of  commerce,  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  normal  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  prepared,  the  gymnasiums  (lyoeums), 
the  federal  polytechnic  school,  the  cantonal  uni- 
versities of  Basel,  ZDrioh  and  Beme,  and  the 
academies  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  The  poly- 
technic school  is  established  at  Zurich.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  six  special  schools:  school  of  civil 
building,  school  of  civil  engineering,  school  of 
mechanics,  school  of  chemistry,  school  of  forestry, 
and  finally,  a  higher  school  of  the  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences,  of  the  literary  sciences, 
and  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  The  studies 
are  taught  in  the  Gierman,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. The  importance  which  is  attributed  in 
Switzerland  to  good  public  instruction  may  be 
judged  of  by  some  figures  we  shaU  give.  In  the 
canton  of  Zurich  the  state  and  the  communes 
have  expended  annually  since  1878,  for  public  in- 
struction, a  sum  of  1,400,000  francs,  not  includ- 
ing the  extra  expenditures  for  the  federal  poly- 
technic school.  Not  included  in  this  sum  are 
the  lodging,  two  cords  of  firewood  and  20,000 
square  feet  of  arable  land  furnished  by  the  com- 
munes to  each  primary  and  higher  elementary 
teacher ;  nor  is  the  hiring  of  places  for  schools. 
Beme  expends  annually  2,100,000'  francs  for  the 
same  purpose.  Of  this  sum  the  commimes  pay 
three-fifths,  and  the  state  furnishes  the  rest;  St. 
Oallen  expends  600,000  francs;  Aargau,  750,000; 
Vand,  700,000  (not  including  the  expenses  for 
rent,  haating,  etc.);  NeufchStel  and  Geneva  each, 
400,000.  For  all  Switzerland  the  total  is  more 
than  nine  million  francs.  Stobbsbl. 

—  Vll,  Fituinoet.  The  public  revenue  of  the  con- 
federation is  derived  chiefly  from  customs.  By 
the  constitution  of  Hay  29,  1874,  customs  dues 
are  levied  only  (xi  the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  in- 


stead of,  as  before,  on  the  limits  of  each  canton. 
A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  the 
postal  system,  as  well  as  from  the  tel^raph  estal>- 
lishment,  conducted  by  the  federal  government 
on  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  rates.  The  sums 
raised  under  these  heads  are  not  left  aitird^ 
for  government  expenditure,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  postal  revenue,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
customs  dues,  have  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  kiss  of 
such  sources  of  former  income.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  the  federal  government  is  empowered  to 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  after  a  scale 
settled  for  twenty  years.  A  branch  of  revenoe 
proportionately  important  is  derived  from  the 
profits  of  various  federal  manufactories,  and  from 
the  military  school  and  laboratory  at  Thun,  near 
Beme.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  total  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of  the  confederation  in  each 
of  the  years  1875-82,  showing  actual  receipts  and 
disbursements,  except  for  1883,  for  which  the 
budget  estimates  are  given : 


YEAKS. 

Revenue. 

ExpeDditure. 

1875 

Fraace. 
39,516,061 
41,487,402 
42.97?.30B 
41.536,a» 
41.456.21,3 
42,51 1.M8 
4S,.'B3,029 
41,929,000 

Francs. 
39.366.030 

1876 

42.e2.oi: 

1877 

4S,9(10.4A 

1878 

41,469  MI 

1879 

89,5a5.fri 

1880 

41,0g8.22< 

1881  

42,71-,4M 

1882 

42J2W,0i» 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  oi 
revenue  for  the  year  1888 : 

rraao. 

Prodace  of  property  of  itate ..................      lS9,m 

Prodace  of  capital  inveatMl „. ......_.     ni,ai> 

Qeneral  administration . .........  .    tlfl^ 

Military  department -  S.4n,6S 

Financial ....   7,616,00) 

Cnitoms KJKajm 

Ports 1B,4«,«» 

Telegraphs ifiM,TK 

RaUwaye ««,<» 

Commerce  and  agricnltnre . 41.sn> 

Mlacdlaneoae 16,U» 

Total <8,aBJ,(«» 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  of 
expenditure  for  the  year  1888  : 

Interert  and  sln)cing  fnnd  of  national  debt.. .  I,8M,M) 

Oeneral  ezpenaee  of  admlnlatrstlaD.„.... .     n7,(0t 

Dqwrtments : 

Political W.OW 

Interior.... S,Mi,S! 

Justice  and  poUoe 4S^ 

HlUtary WaV»* 

Financial 8,iai,S» 

Commerce  and  agrienltDTe.......... T^^SiV 

Poet* M*J,0» 

Telegraplis t^njO) 

fiallwaya M8,M) 

Unforeseen........... .........-.......-.—  IC^M* 

Total tUKVrn 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  292,000  francs;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1882,  there  was  found  to  be 
an  actual  surplus  of  8,000,000  francs.—  The  puUic 
debt  of  the  republic  amounted,  at  the  oommenoe- 
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ment  of  1883,  to  86,947,044  francs.  This  arises 
mainly  out  of  the  conversion  of  three  4i  per  cent, 
loans  raised  in  1867,  1871  and  1877.  As  a  set-off 
against  the  debt  there  exists  a  so-called  "federal 
fortune,"  or  property  belonging  to  the  state,  val- 
ued at  40,856,066  francs.  —  The  various  cantons 
of  Switzerland  have,  as  their  own  local  adminis- 
trations, so  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and 
ezpendituie.  Most  of  them  have  also  public 
debts,  but  not  of  a  large  amount,  and  abundantly 
coveicd,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property, 
chiefly  ia  land.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  aggregate 
debts  of  all  the  cantons  amounted  to  about 
300,000,000  francs. —  The  chief  income  of  the 
cantonal  administrations  is  derived  from  a  single 
direct  tax  on  income,  amounting,  in  most  cantons, 
to  li  per  cent,  on  every  1,000  francs  property. 
In  some  cantons  the  local  revenue  is  raised,  in 
part,  by  tlie  sale  of  excise  licenses.  In  Berne  they 
form  one-fifth  of  the  total  receipts,  in  Lucerne 
one-seventh,  in  Uri  one-tenth,  in  Unterwald  one- 
dghth,  in  Solothum  one-sixth,  and  in  the  can- 
ton of  Tessin  one-fourteenth,  of  the  total  revenue. 
—  Vm.  Amy.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 
rqpubUc  forbid  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  within  the  limits  of  the  confederation.  The 
eighteenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1874  en- 
acts tbat  "  Every  Swiss  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country."  Article  nineteen  enacts : 
"  The  federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to 
militaiy  service,  and  both  the  army  and  the  war 
material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederation. 
In  cases  of  emergency  the  confederation  has  also 
the  ezcloave  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of 
the  men  who  do  not  belong  to  thfe  federal  army, 
and  of  all  the  other  military  forces  of  the  cantons. 
The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force  of  their 
respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to 
do  so  is  not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  le- 
gal regulations  of  the  confederation."  According 
to  article  twenty,  "The  confederation  enacts  all 
laws  relative  to  the  army,  and  watches  over  their 
due  execution;  it  also  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  cantons."  To  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  every  citizen  ha;  to  bear 
arms,  in  the  management  of  which  the  children 
■re  instructed  at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight, 
passing  through  annual  exercises  and  reviews. 
Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  it  is  participated  in  by  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle- 
class  schools.  —  The  troops  of  the  republic  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  viz. :  1 .  The  bundet-auKtug, 
or  federal  army,  consisting  of  all  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty -two.  All 
cantons  are  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  furnish  at  least  8  per  cent,  of  their  popu- 
lation to  the  bundes-aiutug.  2.  The  landtoehr, 
or  militia,  comprising  all  men  from  the  thirty- 
third  to  the  completed  forty -fourth  year.  —  The 
strength  and  organization  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Switzerland  was  as  follows,  in  188S  : 
178  VOL  111.-54 


SaAKCBES  OF  SBRVICE. 

Bande»«iung. 

Irfuidwehr. 

Total. 

Staff 

8B,48S 
i,Ml 

I6,Ba) 
8,T71 

m 

"n,ia»" 

S,468 

8,817 

1,681 

ISO 

883 

•7 

6^444 
»r.887 
6.80> 

Cavalry....  -  ......... 

Artillery 

AdminiitiatiTB  tro^.. 

'8« 
S,M1 

993 

Various '. 

Total..... 

116,186 

92,0e> 

306,216 

Every  citizen  of  the  republic  not  disaUed  by 
bodily  defects  or  ill  health,  is  liable  to  military 
service  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Before  being  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  bundet-enutug,  he  has  to  under- 
go a  training  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thlrty-flve 
days,  according  to  his  entering  the  ranks  of  either 
the  infantry,  the  tehaxfiehilben,  or  picked  rifle- 
men, the  cavalry,  or  the  artillery.  Both  the  men 
of  the  bunde»<mteug  and  the  reserve  are  called  to- 
gether in  their  respective  cantons  for  annual  exer- 
cises, extending  over  a  week  for  the  infantry,  and 
over  two  weeks  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  while 
periodically,  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  troops  of  a 
number  of  cantons  assemble  for  a  general  muster. 
—  The  military  instruction  of  the  federal  army  is 
given  to  officera  not  permanently  appointed  or 
paid,  but  who  must  have  undergone  a  course  of 
education,  and  passed  an  examination  at  one  of 
the  training  establishments  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  centre  of  these  is  the  military  academy 
at  Thun,  near  Berne,  maintained  by  the  fedend 
government,  and  which  supplies  the  army  both 
with  the  highest  class  of  officers,  and  with  teach- 
ers to  instruct  the  lower  grades.  Besides  this 
academy,  or  eentralmOitdrtehule,  there  are  special 
training  school^  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
service,  especially  the  artillery  and  the  lehaif- 
xAulgen.  The  nomination  of  the  officers,  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  is  made  by  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, and  above  tbat  rank  by  the  federal 
council.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  military  or- 
ganization is  a  general  commander-in-chief,  ap- 
pointed, together  with  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army,  by  the  federal  assembly.  —  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  army  was,  for  1881, 
15,685,870  francs,  and  that  of  1888,  16,598,084 
francs;  in  the  budget  for  1882,  16,514,049  francs. 
Not  included  in  the  army  expenditure  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  school  at  Thun,  which  has 
a  fund  of  its  own,  the  aimual  income  from  which 
is  larger  than  the  expenditure.  —  IX.  2Vad«  and 
InduHry.  The  f  edertd  custom-house  returns  clas- 
sify all  imports  and  exports  under  three  chief  head- 
ings, nanoely,  "live  stock,"  "advalorem  goods," 
and  "  goods  taxed  per  quintal."  No  returns  are 
published  of  the  value  of  either  the  imports  or 
exports,  but  only  the  quantities  are  given ;  and 
these,  too,  are  not  made  regularly  known  by  the 
customs  authorities.  The  imports  consist  chiefly 
of  food,  and  the  exports  of  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
factures, watches,  straw  hats  and  machinery.  In 
the  year  1881  there  wdre  imported  6,722,409  quin- 
tals of  provisions  of   various  kinds  (including 
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gnin,  flour  and  beverages),  and  264,907  head  of 
cattie.  The  principal  exi>ort8  of  1881  consisted 
of  silk  fabrics,  cotton  fabrics,  watches  and  ma- 
chinery. There  were  also  some  exports  of  cheese 
and  other  food  substances.  But  the  excess  of 
food  imports  over  exports  amounted  annually,  in 
recent  years,  on  an  average  to  8,000,000  cwt.,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  240,000,000  francs.  — Being  an 
Inland  country,  Switzerland  has  only  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  four  surrounding 
states — Austria,  Italy,  France  and  Oermany.  The 
trade  with  Austria  is  very  inconsiderable,  not 
amounting,  imports  and  exports  combined,  to 
more  than  25,000  francs  per  annum,  on  the  aver- 
age. From  Italy  the  annual  imports  average 
80,000  francs  in  value,  while  the  exports  to  it 
amount  to  1,500,000  francs.  The  imports  from 
France  average  500,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
it  6,600,000  francs.  In  the  intercourse  with  Oer- 
many, imports  and  exports  are  nearly  equal,  aver- 
aging each  500,000  francs.  —  Switzerland  is  in  the 
main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  there  are  1,096,447  individ- 
uals supported  by  agriculture,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  manufactories  employed,  at  the  same 
date,  216,468  persons,  the  handicrafts  241,426. 
In  the  canton  of  Basel  the  manufacture  of  silk 
ribbons  occupies  6,000  persons;  and  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  silk  stuffs  are  made  by  12,000  opera- 
tives. The  manufacture  of  watches  and  jewelry 
in  the  cantons  of  Neufchfitel,  Gteneva,  Vaud,  Berne 
and  Solothum,  occupies  33,000  workmen,  who 
produce  annually  600,000  watches — three-sevenths 
of  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  four-sevenths  of  sil- 
ver— valued  at  46,000,000  francs.  In  the  cantons 
of  SL  Gallen  and  Appenzell,  6,000  workers  make 
10,000,000  francs  of  embroidery  annually.  The 
printing  and  dyeing  factories  of  Qlarus  turn  out 
goods  to  the  value  of  160,000  francs  per  annum. 
The  manufactuie  of  cotton  goods  occupies  up- 


wards of  1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms  ud 
20,000  operatives,  besides  88,000  hand-loom  wear- 
ers. —  From  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the 
railways  open  for  public  traffic  in  Switzerland  tt 
the  end  of  1882,  had  a  total  length  of  2,571  kilo- 
metres, or  1,594  Bnglish  miles,  besides  60  miles  of 
funicular  and  mountain  railways,  and  the  St. 
Gothard  system,  which  does  not  yet  figure  in  the 
mileage  returns.  These  are  distributed  among 
thirteen  companies,  the  largest  of  which  are,  the 
Amalgamated  Swiss  railway,  the  Swiss  North 
Bastem,  the  Swiss  Central,  thtf  Canton  of  Berne 
State  railway,  the  Swiss  Western,  the  Frfbouig 
railway,  and  the  Franco-Swiss  railway. — The 
postoffice  in  Switzerland  forwarded  80,781,588  let- 
ters in  the  year  1881,  of  which  number  66,281,288 
were  internal,  and  24,580,810  intematiomj.  The 
receipts  of  the  postoffice  in  the  year  1881  amount- 
ed to  15,998,837  francs,  and  the  ezpoiditure  to 
18,964,554  francs.  —  Switzerland  has  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  cra- 
trol  of  the  state.  At  the  end  of  December,  1881, 
there  were  6,626  kilometres,  or  4,140  miles,  of 
lines,  and  16,174  kilometres,  or  10,110  miles,  of 
wire  belonging  to  the  state.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph messages  sen  t  in  the  year  1881  was  3, 129,989; 
comprising  1,837,885  inland  messages,  879,787 
international  messages,  and  829,798  messages  in 
transit.  There  were  1,210  tel^iiaph  offices,  of 
which  1,084  l>elonged  to  th;  state.  The  receipts 
amounteid  to  2,458,972  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  1,968,666  francs,  in  the  year  1880.  —  Bm- 
LiooRAFHT.  Meyer,  GetehitAie  dm  tekiBeueruehtii 
Bundetreehit,  1875  and  1878;  EUdgendititehtBuiid^ 
enerfoMung,  BundetgeseUe  und  BundeibeiMSut, 
1876;  StaaUlcalmder  dtr  ScJiweizeriiehm  SffetiM- 
leniekaft,  1880;  Dubs,  Da*  dffenlUeke  BedU  der 
Bchweueiiieien  JEidgenoitenteAqfl,  1877 ;  Zont, 
Stoat  und  Eireba  in  dtr  8..  1877. 
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TAMMANY  HALL  (ra  U.  S.  Hibtohv).  A 
term  applied  in  American  politics,  first,  to  the 
Colimibisn  order,  a  secret  society  organized  for 
social  and  political  purposes  in  New  York  city  in 
1789,  and  which,  upon  incorporation  in  1805, 
added  the  name  of  Tammany  society;  second,  to 
the  place  of  meeting  owned  or  leased  by  this  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  "regular"  democratic  organ- 
ization of  the  "city  sind  county  of  New  York" 
assembled  up  to  1879;  and,  third,  to  the  political 
organization  itself,  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall, 
whether  "regular"  or  not.  The  entire  subject 
will  be  clearer,  if  It  is  remembered  that  many 
things  true  of  one  of  these  three  objects  is  not 
true  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  same  term 


has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  three,  for 
eighty  years.  It  was  first  freely  used  of  the  secret 
society,  next  of  the  regular  political  organization 
assembling  in  its  hall,  and  in  the  third  and  last 
stage  of  its  history  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
democratic  faction  assembling  in  Tammany  Hall, 
sometimes  regular,  sometimes  dissident,  bnt  nev- 
er since  1862,  commanding  the  unquestioned  alle- 
giance of  all  the  voters  of  its  party  in  the  city. 
Before  that  period  rival  demooatic  factions  ex- 
isted; since  then  there  have  been  rival  "Halls." 
The  first  of  these  periods  covers  the  years  1800- 
1884,  in  which  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  the  grant  of  local  self-goveniment 
formed  the  chief  political  issues  of  the  state:  the 
second  extends  from  1884  to  1868-9,  whoi  federal 
patronage  and  the  democracy  of  the  interior  of 
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the  state  retained  the  voters  of  the  party  in  New 
Tork  city  in  a  tolerably  continuouB  organization 
in  spite  of  the  changes  worked  in  this  vote,  by 
foreign  immigration  and  the  appearance  of  the 
problons  of  the  modern  city — its  ignorance,  its 
supine  wealth,  and  its  costly  public  works. 
During  the  third  and  last  period,  while  the  politi- 
cal organization  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  has 
reached  its  final  development  as  a  well-disciplined 
body  of  predatory  politicians,  the  democratic  vote 
of  the  city,  1870-88,  has  become  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  divisions.  One  of  these  votes  with 
the  "county"  organization,  independent  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  recognized  by  the  party  in  the 
state  as  ' '  regular. "  The  other  body  of  voters  fol- 
lows the  "  Tammany"  organization,  which  is  not 
so  recognized,  but  which  has  aregular  local  succes- 
sion to  "  Tammany,"  and,  during  the  second  and 
a  large  part  of  the  third  of  these  periods,  was  the 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  democratic  vo- 
ters of  the  city.  — As  it  was  only  during  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  its  existence  that  the 
Tammany  society,  or  the  organization  sharing  its 
name,  represented  a  genuine  political  movement, 
the  history  of  Tammany  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  has  been  the  record  of  an  organization  shar- 
ing the  principles  of  a  wider  national  party,  but 
bent,  first  and  foremost,  on  controlling  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  in  which  its  lot  was  cast. 
Tammany  has  chiefly  attracted  attention  in  this 
phase  as  a  highly  successful  effort  to  govern  a 
great  city  by  organizing  its  venal  vote;  a  vote  ex- 
tending from  the  day  laborer  anxious  for  steady 
employment  on  the  public  roads,  to  the  distin- 
guished lawyer  solicitous  to  secure  a  judgeship  at 
$15,000  a  year,  with  its  lucrative  refereeships  and 
wide  influence.  —  The  connection  is  of  the  slightest 
between  Tamanend,  the  obscure  Indian  chief  who 
put  his  mark  to  one  of  Peon's  treaties,  dealing 
with  the  lands  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  and 
"  St.  Tammany,"  whose  festival,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  came,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  revolution, 
to  replace  St.  George's  day,  three  weeks  earlier, 
much  as  Christmas  replaced  the  Saturnalia.  The 
significant  fact  is,  that  after  William  Mooney  had 
organized  the  Columbian  order,  with  its  thirteen 
tribes,  its  twelve  sachems,  or  directors,  its  saga- 
more, or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  its  wiskinskl, 
or  door-keeper,  the  secondary  name  of  Tammany 
society  was  adopted,  because  it  defined  more  clearly 
the  popular  and  local  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Its  political  action.  The  child-like  interest 
of  the  revolutionary  period  in  {Ukrades,  trappings, 
terms  and  mysteries,  was  apparent  in  all  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society.  For  it  the  year  was 
divided  into  the  seasons  of  flowers,  of  fruits,  of 
hunting  and  of  snow  ;  the  pipe  of  i)eace  was 
smoked  at  its  meetings;  its  members  wore  the  In- 
dian garb  in  the  great  processions  of  the  day,  and 
in  1790  entertained  a  Creek  embassy  for  days  to- 
gether in  costume,  and  the  bucktail  wiiich  Tam- 
many societies  wore  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
came,  twenty  years  later,  to  be,  in  New  York  state, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  democratic 


factions  whose  intricate  relations  vex  the  political 
student. '  Tradition  has  preserved  what  the  prefer- 
ence and  fancy  of  an  earlier  day  selected.  The 
annual  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  Tam- 
many Hall  is  still  made  up  of  "long  talks"  and 
"short  talks;"  New  York  newspapers  still  con- 
tain the  quaint  notices  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  society  in  the  "season  of  flowers,"  and  its 
other  "council  fires,"  in  the  "great  wigwam," 
which  first  appeared  while  Washington  was  pres- 
ident; but  in  the  changes  of  time  its  great  sachem 
has  become  a  boss,  and  the  chief  duties  of  its 
wiskinskie,  who  once  gathered  the  Spanish  dol- 
lars of  the  faithful  at  the  door  of  Martling's  long 
room,  have  come  to  be  the  prompt  and  persistent 
collection  of  political  assessments  from  "Tammany 
oflSce-holders.  —  These  things  are  the  outer  shell 
of  the  facts  surrounding  its  early  organization  and 
its  later  development.  They  unite  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  familiar  channel  of  political  action 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  recall  its 
existence  now,  as  the  solitary  link  between  the 
politics  of  New  York  city,  with  5,180  votes,  and 
the  metropolis,  with  886,187  males  of  the  voting 
age.  Organized  by  William  Mooney,  an  Irish- 
American  liberty  boy  and  a  violent  whig,  in  the 
second  week  of  Washington's  first  administration, 
the  Columbian  order  represented,  in  federal  poli- 
tics, state  rights;  in  state  affairs,  the  demand  for  a 
wider  suffrage;  and  in  local  affairs,  the  claim  of 
the  f oteign-bom  citizen  for  a  conspicuous  part  in 
politics.  All  this  was  not  at  first  apparent  Of 
the  first  twelve  sachems,  ten  were  federalists.  In 
the  hot  discussion  which  succeeded  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  Columbian  order 
opposed  a  war  with  Oreat  Britain.  For  several 
years  the  society  was  more  conspicuous  for  its 
riotous  celebration  of  May  13  than  for  its  direct 
action  in  politics;  but,  in  the  eleven  years  which 
preceded  its  first  recoided  appearance  as  a  political 
power,  the  democratic  membership  of  the  body 
put  it  in  sympathy  with  the  political  organization 
which  Aaron  Btur  was  slowly  maturing.  The 
Poughkeepsie  constitution  had  imposed  a  heavy 
property  qualification,  a  freehold  of  $60  to  $S60, 
or  a  rental  of  40  shillings  annually,  and  the  res- 
toration of  order  had  curbed  the  inJBuence  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  ";  a  mob  on  the  right  side,  but 
still  a  mob.  A  local  moneyed  aristocracy,  sup 
ported  by  place  and  birth,  resumed  the  control  it 
enjoyed  in  colonial  days.  Its  opponents,  in  1788, 
polled  one  vote  in  seven  in  New  York  city,  on  a 
legislative  ticket  carrying  Aaron  Burr's  name. 
For  ten  years  the  tide  continued  to  run  against 
the  popular  party,  until,  in  1800,  the  Columbian 
order  began  at  tiie  polls  the  careful,  systematic 
organization  of  the  voters  of  the  city,  to  which 
the  success  of  Tammany  has  ever  since  been  due. 
The  vote  of  the  city  had  increased  one-half  in  a 
decade — in  1801  the  qualified  voters  numbered 
7,068 — but  the  city  was  canvassed,  poor  citizens 
were  deeded  freeholds,  "faggot "  voters  were  cre- 
ated by  uniting  a  number  of  men  in  the  own- 
ership of  a  single  piece  of  property,  the  society 
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kept  open  house  during  the  election,  voters  were 
carried  to  and  from  the  polls,  and  the  entire 
machinery,  long  since  become  familiar,  was  set 
in  motion  to  bring  out  the  vote.  The  result 
was  overwhelming  success,  and  Aaron  Burr,  the 
next  winter,  was  nominated  as  vice-president  in 
the  congressional  caucus  at  Washington,  on  the 
strength  of  the  victory.  The  control  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  Union  carried  Tammany,  at  a 
bound,  to  a  position  of  influence  in  national  poli- 
tics which  it  has  never  lost.  In  despair,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  wrote  to  Senator  Bayard  proposing 
the  organization  of  a  similar  secret  society  in  the 
federal  party. — The  annual  convention  instate, 
and  a  permanent  organization  in  local  poUtics, 
was  still  a  quarter  of  a  century  distant  in  Ameri- 
can afFalrs.  A  property  qualification  was  required 
of  voters  ;  municipal  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  a  council ;  a  council  of  revision, 
made  up  of  appointed  officers,  passed  upon  all 
legislation  before  it  became  law ;  while  the  repre- 
aentation  accorded  New  York  city,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  voters,  left  it  less  powerful  in  state  affairs 
than  at  any  time  until  the  rapid  growth  of  an 
urban  population  in  the  state  at  large,  stripped  it 
of  its  preponderating  influence  seventy-flve  years 
later.  A  permanent  secret  society  was,  imder 
these  circumstances,  invaluable  in  securing  con- 
tinuous and  coherent  political  action.  The  consti- 
tutional accident,  which  made  the  voting  power 
of  Tammany  relatively  greater  in  electing  a  presi- 
dent than  in  choosing  a  governor,  early  attracted 
to  it  federal  patronage ;  first  used  with  effect  in 
New  York  state  politics,  under  Madison.  New 
York  city  was  still  small  enough  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  politics  by  general  meetings.  The 
election  of  assemblymen  and  congressmen  on  a 
general  ticket,  contributed  to  concentrate  political 
power.  The  germ  of  a  general,  popular  and  perma- 
nent organization  began  to  show  itself  in  the '  'gen- 
eral committees,"  for  whose  appointment  general 
meetings  provided,  but  such  an  organization  was 
still  far  distant.  The  hard  drinking  of  the  day  and 
the  social  contact  of  a  small  city  each  contributed  its 
share  to  make  acquaintance  and  frequent  reunions 
a  strong  and  powerful  factor  in  political  action. 
During  the  last  sixty  years  the  meetings  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  however  turbulent  and  disorderly, 
have  never  been  anything  but  meetings,  differing 
wholly  from  the  social  gatherings  of  the  first 
third  of  a  century,  when  it  was  still  true  that — 

There's  a  barrel  of  porter  in  Tammany  Hall, 
And  the  backtails  are  swigging  It  all  the  night  long. 

In  the  time  of  m;  childhood  'twas  pleasant  to  call 
For  a  seat  and  cigar  'mid  the  Jovial  throng. 

—In  the  first  faction  fight  of  this  period,  betweAa 
the  Burrites  and  the  Lewisites  over  the  election  of 
Morgan  Lewis  as  governor  in  1804,  Tammany 
acted  with  the  former,  and  began  its  political 
career  with  a  bolt;  for,  while  no  organization  has 
ever  shown  a  higher  respect  for  local  regularity, 
none  has  ever  been  quicker  to  bolt  the  action  of 
aa  Albany  legislative  caucus  or  a  state  convention. 


in  which  it  has  never  been  popular,  and  was  and 
is  generally  in  the  minority.  Before  another  elec- 
tion came,  Tammany  had  developed,  from  its  own 
ranks  and  among  its  ward  workers,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  one  of  those  young  and  brilliant  laul- 
erg  whose  careers,  from  the  day  of  Tompkins  to 
the  day  of  Hofbnan,  have  opened  so  well  and 
fared  so  iU.  A  "regular"  caucus  with  whidi 
Tammany  acted  nominated  Tompkins,  and  a  year 
later  Oeorge  Clinton  was  shelved  by  his  choice  as 
vice-president.  For  a  brief  period  his  son,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  bad  acted  with  Tammany  Hall. 
Like  all  succeeding  mayors,  he  found  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city 
to  distribute  his  patronage  without  quaireling 
with  the  local  organization,  and  being  compelled 
to  fight  the  organization  by  a  personal  madiioe ; 
to  submit;  or  to  resign  political  power — the  three 
alternatives  for  seventy  years  presented  to  every 
mayor  by  Tammany  Hall.  Clinton,  like  Fer- 
nando Wood,  chose  the  first.  The  general  meet- 
ings of  Tammany  Hall  were  supporting  every 
step  taken  by  Madison,  and  its  memben  received, 
in  return,  federal  patronage,  whoae  inqwrtance 
was  enormously  increased  by  the  heavy  imposts 
of  the  day,  which,  for  the  first  time,  were  cen- 
tring at  New  York.  Clinton  bitterly  complained 
of  this  use  of  patronage,  but  he  was  poweilesa, 
and  the  candidate  who  at  last  defeated  him  in  a 
contest  for  his  seat  in  the  senate,  was  the  fedenl 
district  attorney,  Nathan  Senford.  The  death  of 
John  Broome,  in  the  same  year,  gave  Clinton  the 
opportunity  of  running  for  lieutenant  governor, 
an  office  which  he  reached,  and  a  year  later  a 
general  meeting  in  New  York  nominated  him  for 
the  presidency.  Tammany  Hall  arrayed  itself  on 
the  side  of  regularity,  and  enjoying  federal,  state 
and  city  patronage,  crushed  Clinton.  The  strug- 
gle lasted  for  years  with  varying  success,  and  end- 
ed only  with  Clinton's  death,  in  1888,  while  gor- 
emor.  His  previous  removal  from  the  office  of  ca- 
nal commissioner  by  Tammany  Hall,  had  aroused 
an  overwhelming  popular  sentiment  in  bis  favor. 
The  frauds  charged  against  Gk>v.  Tomi^ina— the 
first  of  the  great  public  scandals  of  Tanimtny 
Hall— had  earlier  enabled  Clinton  (1817)  to  vin  in 
a  contest  in  which  the  vote  of  the  state  at  large 
steadily  opposed  the  dominant  city  organization, 
whose  wealth  and  ability  enabled  it  each  winter, 
at  Albany,  to  retrieve  in  the  legislative  caucos 
what  it  had  lost  at  the  polls  in  November.  —  Fed- 
eral patronage,  army  contracts  and  local  public 
works — now  first  begun — had  by  this  time  given 
the  Tammany  society  wealth.  It  built,  in  1813, 
its  first  hall,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
."  Sun"  building.  Its  membership  showed  that 
alliance  between  local  politicians  and  local  busi- 
nes  men  which  it  retained  up  to  a  very  recent 
date.  Tltis  alliance  would  be  inexplicable  in  aa 
organization  which  has  uniformly  opposed  national 
and  state  measures,  favorable  to  the  city,  and  in- 
creased local  taxation  ;  but  for  the  great  profits 
which  attend  the  use  of  active  capital  in  contxacu 
and  in  investments  guided  by  an  early  knowledge 
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of  pabUe  woiio.  The  organization  Itself  has 
never  been  true  at  any  period  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  It  supported  the  embargo,  it 
favored  the  war  with  Oreat  Britain,  and  it  de- 
nounced the  Erie  canal  until  the  work  had  reached 
dimensions  which  made  a  share  in  its  contracts 
profltable,  when  the  votes  of  its  representatives  at 
Albany  and  the  skill  of  its  pamphleteers  were  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  enormons  appropriations.  It 
oppoaed  a  permanent  police,  was  disloyal,  and  aid- 
ed Tweed's  sack.  Yet,  neither  in  its  early  nor  in  its 
later  days  was  the  mob,  the  final  residuum  of  the 
city,  enlisted  in  Tammany  Hall.  Clinton,  Wood 
and  Morrissey,  each  commanded  a  lower  stratum 
of  voters  than  Van  Buren,  Schell  and  Kelly.  Up 
to  1879,  in  spite  of  occasional  eclipses,  the  lower 
middle  class,  which  in  the  long  ran  rules  every 
^reat  dty,  was  the  real  strength  of  Tammany 
HaU.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this,  that,  in 
1817  when  the  Tammany  society  issued  one  of  its 
addresses  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  it  deplored 
the  spread  of  the  "  foreign  "  game  of  billiards 
among  young  men  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
presence  of  vice  among  the  lower  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  middle  class  precirian.  The  character 
«nd  org^utization  of  Tammany  Hall  only  changed 
for  the  worse  estate,  which  has  made  its  name  a 
hissing  and  a  by-word,  when  the  small  shopkeep- 
ers and  the  rising  mechanics  of  the  lower  wards 
of  New  York  were  replaced,  from  1850  to  1860, 
by  *  foreign-bom  population,  with  its  tenement 
houses,  its  rum  shops  and  its  beer  saloons.  —  A 
^neral  meeting  of  Tammany  Hall  in  1820,  attend- 
ed by  bucktailB  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  began  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  constitutional 
eonvention  of  1821.  Its  constitution  greatly  low- 
ered the  franchise.  This  in  its  turn  was  followed 
in  1888  by  charter  amendments,  making  the 
mayor  of  New  York  elective.  Both  radically 
ehanged  the  character  of  local  politics.  The 
centre  of  political  action  on  all  local  affairs  was 
shifted  from  Albany  to  New  York.  State  patron- 
age ceased  to  be  a  conspicuous  factor  in  local 
politics  where  the  distribution  of  federal  and 
municipal  offices  was  the  first  object  of  politi- 
cal life.  Up  to  1881,  every  gubernatorial  term 
but  one  had  been  filled  by  a  man  who  began  his 
active  political  life  in  New  York  ward  politics. 
Since  then  only  three  terms  have  been  filled  by 
men  (Moigan,  Hoffman  and  Tilden)  who  were 
.graduated  from  the  same  school.  With  this  change 
In  the  electorate  and  the  city  government,  there 
came  an  increase  in  the  number  of  voters,  which 
made  it  no  longer  possible  for  a  general  meeting 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  local  politics,  or  the 
eocial  gatherings  of  a  secret  society  to  unite  the 
politicians  of  a  city  whose  population  was  (1880) 
.197,112,  and  whose  voters  numbered  (1886)48,091. 
The  "general  committee"  succeedeid  the  gener- 
al meeting.  This  body,  which  survives  to-day, 
grew  from  two  separate  sources.  The  general 
meeting,  after  making  nominations,  had  habit- 
ually delegated  the  management  of  the  canvass 
to  a  general  committee.    The  ward  and  district 


{uimariee  in  a  similar  manner  turned  over  the 
practical  work  of  the  election  to  their  own  gener- 
al  committees.  A  list  of  the  latter  in  one  of  the 
early  mayoralty  elections  fills  thirteen  and  one- 
half  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  and  constituted  a 
roster  of  the  fighting  force  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
an  almost  equally  complete  list  of  local  and  fed- 
eral officers.  These  two  bodies  gradually  came 
to  take  shape  in  a  representative  general  commit- 
tee, based  first  on  wards  and  their  election  dis- 
tricts, until  the  assembly  district  came,  in  1871, 
long  after  the  election  of  assemblymen  by  dis- 
tricts, to  be  the  working  unit  in  local  politics. 
The  wards  elected  aldermen  long  after  the  drift  of 
population  had  greatly  changed  their  relative  vote, 
and  this  circumstance  continued  the  ward  in  city 
politics,  and  perpetuated  a  rotten  borough  system, 
which,  in  the  divisions  opening  the  third  period 
of  Tammany  Hall,  placed  the  regular  organiza- 
tion in  the  hands  of  men  representing  a  minority 
of  the  voters.  —  The  central  and  ward  organiza- 
tions grew  and  prospered  together.  The ' '  general 
committee,"  under  its  early  name  as  a  "  general 
council,"  first  appeared  in  Tammany  Hall  in  1828, 
three  delegates  representing  each  of  the  eleven 
wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided.  The  cre- 
ation of  new  wards  raised  the  number  to  forty- 
five,  in  1886  to  seventy-five;  and  in  1848  the 
division  of  the  city  into  election  districts  led  to 
an  increase  in  membership.  The  wards  and  their 
districts  were  abandoned  later  for  the  assembly 
districts  and  their  election  precincts.  The  steady 
growth  of  population  has  at  last  given  an  election 
precinct  an  average  population  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  early  ward,  and  in  the  present 
(1888)  Tammany  genml  committee  each  precinct 
has  two  representatives.  From  thirty  or  forty 
members,  the  committee  has  therefore  grown  to 
over  1,400,  but,  instead  of  representing  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  city,  it  now  controls  the 
votes  of  a  bare  third.  In  the  ward,  and,  later,  in 
the  assembly  district,  the  precinct  has  beeh,  since 
1848,  the  unit  of  a  like  organization  for  ward  pur- 
poses. —  Theoretically  it  will  be  seen  that  this  or- 
ganization gives  representative  bodies  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  voters.  Three  circumstances,  two 
of  them  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  the  other 
peculiar  to  New  York,  have  combined  to  remove 
this  body  from  the  control  of  the  people.  Fint, 
voters  early  abstained  from  the  primaries.  This 
was  as  much  the  case  in  1880  as  in  1880.  The 
delegates  to  the  first  national  democratic  conven- 
tion were  chosen  by  a  larger  proportion  of  office- 
holders and  a  smaller  numbor  of  voters,  relative 
to  the  voting  vote,  than  attended  the  primaries 
whose  successive  representatives  elected  the  dele- 
gates to  Cincinnati  in  1880.  Seeond,  the  law  never 
protected  these  primary  meetings  from  corruption. 
They  began  in  riot  and  fraud.  Clinton's  meetings 
were  regularly  mobbed  in  1812,  and  the  primaries 
and  meetings  of  the  last  decade  have  been  incom- 
imrably  more  orderly,  but  no  less  corrupt,  than 
those  of  previous  years.  Third,  the  circumstance 
that  the  mayors  of  New  York  were  at  first  elected 
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in  the  spring  led  to  the  organization  of  a  general 
committee  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  in 
piimaries  held  for  this  purpose.  These  primaries, 
meeting  in  the  ebb  between  the  fall  and  spring' 
election,  never  attracted  general  interest.  Tradi- 
tion and  the  convenience  of  politicians  have  con- 
'tinued  them  at  a  season  when  the  average  citizen 
has  dismissed  politics  from  his  attention,  and  a 
brief  notice  yearly  reminds  the  casual  reader  that 
a  new  Tammany  Hall  general  committee  is  to  be 
chosen  on  the  last  Thiuvday  of  the  year.  —  The 
general  committee,  directly  representing  the  ward 
workers,  rapidly  relegated  the  Tammany  society 
to  a  relatively  unimportant  position.  No  care- 
ful student  of  New  York  politics  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  no  one  familiar  with  their  actual 
working  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  influence  of  the  society  has  been  exagger- 
ated. It  has  always  owned,  and,  of  late  years, 
has  controlled  by  a  lease,  the  haU  in  which  the 
Tammany  organization  meets.  Tradition  and  this 
circumstance  render  it  necessary  that  the  head 
of  the  political  organization  should  control  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  In  1867  the  society,  and 
the  organization  with  it,  removed  from  its  early 
quarters  (rebuilt  in  1800)  to  its  present  wigwam 
on  Fourteenth  street.  Once  since  then  (in  1878) 
the  society  closed  its  doors  to  the  organization. 
But  the  organization  has  existed  and  acted  apart 
from  the  society,  to  which  a  small  share  of  its 
members  belong.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the 
local  political  vitality  which  accounts  for  this  per- 
manent separate  existence  without  calling  in  the 
Tammany  society  to  explain  it,  could  be  given 
than  the  circumstance  that  the  local  republican 
organization,  aided  by  no  society  and  having  no 
such  tie,  has  maintained  its  individuality,  its  exist- 
ence and  its  succession  for  twenty-five  years,  and, 
for  all  practical  political  purposes,  survived  its 
summary  reorganization  in  1888-1. —  From  twenty 
to  thirty  years  after  its  organization,  the  general 
committee  had  become  an  unwieldy  body,  open 
to  the  attacks  of  mobs,  whose  riotous  proceedings 
perpetually  threw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
succession,  and,  what  was  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  politicians,  hopelessly  divided  the  dem- 
ocratic vote.  After  fifteen  years  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  it  became  plain  that  the  "  general  com- 
mittee" was  a  body  as  little  able  to  decide  the 
regularity  of  confiicting  ward  partisans  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  in  Rome  to  elect  a 
pope.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, a  new  body  appeared,  reaching  its  power 
by  slow  degrees,  in  Uie  "committee  on  organiza- 
tion." This  body,  at  first  one,  and  later  two, 
from  each  ward  or  assembly  district,  secured  pow- 
ers, to  carry  the  analogy  a  step  farther,  similar  to 
those  of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Originally  a  sub- 
ordinate committee  of  the  general  committee,  to 
whom  questions  of  regularity,  party  discipline 
and  party  organization  were  referred,  the  commit- 
tee on  organization  has  come  to  be  the  final  au- 
thority in  Tammany  Hall.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  is  the  "boss"  of  the  Hall,  and  while 


the  committee  b^ins  by  naming  its  diainnan, 
the  chairman  always  ends  by  namfaig  the  com- 
mittee. Its  report  admits  or  excludes  contestiiig 
delegations  from  the  general  committee,  and  the 
general  committee  primaries  are  under  the  caie  of 
its  members.  The  circuit  of  power  is  therefoie 
complete,  and  the  downfall  of  Tweed  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  successful  attempt  to  car- 
ry the  primaries  against  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization. — It  is  possible,  if  the 
general  committee  and  the  district  committees  of 
like  character  directly  made  nominations,  that  the 
general  interest  in  local  politics  which  renden  the 
voting  voter  more  numerous  in  New  Yorii  dty 
than  in  any  city  as  large,  would  lead  to  the  gen- 
uine popular  dioice  of  the  general  committee. 
The  Tanmuuiy  Hall  organization,  however,  im- 
poses a  third  screen  between  the  voter  and  bis 
vote.  All  nominations  are  made  by  conventioas 
called  for  this  purpose.  The  mayor,  county  offi- 
cers,. Judges  of  all  varieties,  congreasmen,  sena- 
tors, assemblymen  and  aldermen,  are  each  nomi- 
nated in  conventions  chosen  to  suit  the  oocasioo. 
The  primaries  for  these  conventfams,  in  theory 
open  to  all  democrats,  are  held  by  the  memben  of 
the  organization  which  radiates  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  oiganlzation  throu^ 
the  general  committees  to  the  district  committees. 
These  successive  transnussions  commit  the  entire 
organization  into  the  hands  of  politicians;  sad 
Tammany  Hall,  in  theory  popular,  becomes  in 
practice  a  well  organized  and  hig^y  disciplined 
hierarchy  of  politicians  and  place-holders,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  bolts,  control  and  yearly  poll  over 
60,000  votes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  the  enonnous 
municipal  expenditure  of  New  York  city.  — Tam- 
many Hall,  during  the  two  periods,  in  Uie  first 
of  which  the  general  committee  was  devdoped, 
to  pass  later  in  the  second  period  under  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  has  shared  in  every  elee- 
tion.  Its  political  history  is  the  political  history 
of  New  York  city,  and  it  is  not  intended,  in 
briefly  sketching  the  course  of  the  organization, 
to  give  more  than  is  needed  to  make  its  develop- 
ment plain.  The  second  period  of  "  Tammany" 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  election 
of  C.  W.  Lawrence  as  mayor,  in  1884,  to  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  by  Mozart  Hall  in 
the  election  of  Fernando  Wood,  in  1850.  This 
election,  the  changes  of  the  war  and  the  Tweed 
ring  ended  in  the  Tammany  Hall  of  Unlay,  and 
comprise  the  third  period  in  its  history.  Oaring 
the  second  period,  Tammany  Hall  held  the  may- 
oralty for  fifteen  years  out  of  twenty-five;  during 
the  third  period,  it  has  held  the  same  office  thir^ 
teen  years  out  of  twenty-four.  Measured  in  this 
way,  the  supremacy  of  Tammany  Hall  appears  to 
be  evenly  distribute!,  but  of  the  last  thirteen  years 
seven  were  under  Tweed's  mayors,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  position  of  Tammany  Hall  as 
a  democratic  rump,  whose  vote  has  been  cast  more 
than  once  against  the  party.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod, when  the  Tammany  society  liad  been  defl- 
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nitely  succeeded  by  the  more  popular  general 
committee,  Tammany  Hall  was  dominant  in  New 
York  city  because  it  contained  the  ablest  politi- 
cians in  a  city  narrowly  divided  between  the  whig 
and  democratic  voters.    Tammany  Hall  entered 
its  first  canvass  for  mayor,  in  1884,  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  patronage  of  the  Jackson 
administration.    The  Sixth  ward,  known  later  as 
the  "  bloody  sixth,"  was  then  the  "  oflBoe-holders' 
ward,"  and  included  hundreds  of  the  federal  em- 
ployes, who  continued  to  support  Tammany  Hall 
unto  the  republican  party  secured  control  of  the 
federal  government    The  whig  party  had  behind 
it  the  grovring  power  of  the  rural  vote  of  the  state, 
oigknized  by  Weed  and  Seward,  which  elected 
Seward  governor,  and  changed  the  face  of  politics 
in  New  York  state  by  transferring  the  counties  of 
the  interior  from  the  democratic  to  the  republic- 
an party.    Lawrence  became  mayor  by  a  narrow 
majori^.    One  year  later,  in  October,  188S,  the 
division  between  the  "loco-foco"  or  equal  rights 
party  and  Tammany  culminated  in  the  riot  which 
gave  the  former  its  name  and  offered  the  first  proof 
of  the  ease  with  which  a  large  convention  could 
become  a  mob  in  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
whose  police  force  was  still  ten  years  distant.   The 
alliance  between  the  whig  and  loco-foco  candi- 
dates, in  1880,  ran  through  1887  and  1888,  defeat- 
ing Tammany  Hall  in  these  years.    The  election 
of  J.  L.  Varian,  Tammany,  in  1889,  began  a  pe- 
riod of  success  which  lasted  until  1844,  when  James 
Harper,  an  American  candidate,  defeated  Tam- 
many Hall.    With  the  election  of  W.  T.  Have- 
meyer,  in  1846,  the  modem  period  of  the  city  be- 
gan.   Its  waterworks  were  completed,  its  police 
organized,  and  the  influence  of  patronage  and 
public  works  increased.    With  them,  the  prizes  of 
local  municipal  life  multiplied,  and  in  the  period 
from  1846  to  1868  the  second  of  the  great  feuds 
in  Tanunany  Hall  opened  between  the  "hards" 
and  "softs."    The  two  factions  stood  in  a  way  for 
the  "  bunker  "  and  "  barn-burner  "  factions  of  the 
state  democracy;  but  without  entering  into  their 
state  and  national  relations,  the  two  factions  grew 
oat  of  the  struggles  in  the  local  organization  over 
nominations  and  the  "regular"  succession.    The 
"Iiards"  represented  the  ofBce-holding  faction, 
and  when,  in  August,  1868,  they  were  mobbed  in 
Tammany  Hall  by  the  "softs,"  the  chairman  of 
tlie  former  was  the  collector  of  the  port,  Augustus 
Schell.    A  year  later,  Fernando  Wood,  who  had 
successfully  organized  a  "  soft "  machine,  captured 
the  primaries  of  the  "  hards,"  and  secured  a  unit- 
ed nomination  for  mayor.    The  "adamantine" 
"  hards  "  at  once  seceded  from  Tammany  Hall.and 
organized  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  defeating 
the  r^^lar  democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
Horatio  Seymour,  by  a  bolt,  precisely  as  Lucius 
Bobinson  was  defeated  by  a  like  bolt  in  1879.  — 
For  nearly  ten  years,  from  1868  to  1868,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  opposing  factions  continued.   The 
quarrel  had  practically  begun  in  1863,  and  the 
national  conventions  of  1863  and  1866  were  asked 
to  paas  upon  its  merits.    Every  democratic  state 


convention  had  contesting  delegations  before  it, 
and  every  city  election  saw  the  democratic  vote 
divided  by  tlie  presence  of  two  tickets,  both  claim- 
ing regularity.  It  would  be  idle  to  go  into  the 
details  of  these  contests.  Fernando  Wood  re- 
tained his  control  over  the  regular  organization 
until  1867,  when  the  contest  was  transferred  to  the 
Tammany  society  in  its  first  and  last  attempt  to 
decide  the  regularity  of  two  opposing  factions. 
The  result  proved  the  attempt  futile.  Wood  was 
defeated  in  the  society,  retained  the  organization, 
secured  the  regular  nomination  and  was  beaten, 
1868,  by  Daniel  F.  Tiemann.  The  Tammany  so- 
ciety, under  its  new  sachems,  excluded  his  general 
committee,  and  Wood  seceded  to  Mozart  BaXl  and 
was  elected  mayor  In  1869  over  the  Tammany 
candidate,  W.  T.  Havemeyer.  Two  years  later, 
the  split  still  continued,  and  a  republican,  Oeorge 
Opdyke,  was  chosen  mayor.  In  1868  Tammany 
was  again  defeated  by  the  election  of  C.  Godfrey 
Onnther,  an  independent  democrat,  over  Frank 
Boole, wtko  had  received  the  Tammany  and  Mozart 
Hall  nomination.  —  These  successive  defeats  made 
necessary  the  change  in  policy  and  organization 
already  described.  The  lavish  expenditure  which 
Fernando  Wood  had  begun  was  resumed  at  the 
close  of  the  war  by  W.  M.  Tweed.  The  ring,  of 
which  be  was  the  conspicuous  figure,  combined 
with  the  corruption  whose  story  has  been  so  often 
told,  a  reorganization  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
introduction  of  a  sharp  and  summary  discipline 
carried  on  by  the  committee  on  oi^ganization  wliich 
promptly  excluded  objectors.  The  change  altered 
the  character  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  loose  and 
floating  body  of  voters  became  a  standing  army 
of  mercenary  voters,  which  might  suffer  defeat, 
but  never  altogether  lost  its  organization  or  left 
any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  its  succession. 
John  T.  Hoffman  was  elected  mayor  by  Tammany 
Hall  in  1866,  reelected  in  1867,  and  succeeded,  on 
his  own  election  as  governor,  by  A.  Oakey  Hall, 
who  held  oflSce  past  the  defeat  of  the  Tweed  ring 
in  1871,  until,  in  1873,  W.  T.  Havemeyer  was 
chosen  mayor  on  a  citizens'  ticket.  The  sack  of 
'  the  city  treasury  went  on  during  this  period  with- 
out pause  or  check.  The  operations  of  the  ring 
added  over  $100,000,000  to  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
city,  doubled  its  annual  expenditure,  and  cost  tax 
payers,  to  take  the  best  approximate  estimates, 
first  and  last,  at  least  $160,000,000,  or  four  times 
the  fine  levied  on  Paris  by  the  German  army. 
Many  causes  combined  to  render  this  gigantic  dev- 
astation possible;  but  all  combined  could  scarcely 
have  compassed  this  plunder,  if  Tammany  HiA 
itself  had  not  been  reorganized  and  converted  into 
a  standing  army  of  voters  encamped  in  New  York 
city,  obeying  a  single  head  and  able  to  exclude  all 
dissension  from  its  ranks.  —  This  organization, 
without  its  old  opportunities  and  without  its  old 
flagrant  corruption,  but  still  a  body  living  on  poli- 
tics, survived  Tweed,  and  after  various  changes 
passed,  in  1878,  under  the  control  of  John  Kelly, 
who  has  remained  its  head  for  ten  years.  Tweed's 
purposes  rendered  an  alliance  with  tlie  democrat 
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of  the  state  indispensable.  Wben  that  was  loet, 
he  went  to  the  penitentiary.  To  John  Kelly,  this 
connection  was  not  necessary.  Tammany  Hall, 
In  1874,  elected  W.  H.  Wickham,  and,  in  1876, 
chose  Smith  Ely.  The  personal  honesty  of  its 
leader,  the  recent  fall  and  punishment  of  Tweed, 
and  the  growth  of  an  independent  vote,  led  to 
nominations  far  above  the  average  of  past  years. 
In  1878  successive  secessions  from  Tammany  Hall 
left  It  in  a  minority,  and  Edward  Cooper  was 
elected  mayor  by  a  combination  between  repub- 
licans and  democrats  in  sympathy  and  full  jmrty 
communion  with  the  state  democracy.  In  1879, 
when  the  state  democracy  nominated  Lucius  Rob- 
inson as  governor,  John  Kelly  was  run  as  a  bolting 
democratic  candidate.  This  completed  the  isola- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall.  The  long  series  of  steps 
by  which  a  sodtJ  organization  with  political  pur- 
poses had  become  developed  into  an  organized 
body  of  voters,  acting  for  its  own  purposes,  inde- 
pendent of  all  principle  but  plunder  and  all  aim 
but  office,  was  at  last  completed. 

Talcott  Williams. 

TANET,  S09«r  Brooke,  was  bom  in  Calvert 
county,  Md.,  March  17,  1777,  and  died  at  Wash- 
ington city,  Oct.  13,  1864  He  was  graduated  at 
Dicliinson  college  in  1705,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1799,  and  became  attorney  general  of  Maryland 
in  1827,  and  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
in  1881.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (see  Dkfobits,  Rekotal 
OF);  but  his  nomination  was  not  sent  to  the  senate 
until  the  service  for  wliich  he  had  been  selected 
was  performed,  and  then  the  senate  refused  to 
oonflrm  it.  Jackson  then  appointed  liim  to  the 
supreme  court  bench,  and  the  senate  again  refused 
to  confirm  him.  In  1886,  the  whigs  having  lost 
control  of  the  senate,  Jackson  appointed  him  to 
flU  the  vacancy  caosed  by  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Maraliall,  and  the  senate  confirmed  the 
appointment.  He  filled  the  office  until  bis  death. 
His  most  interesting  opinions,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  were  those  given  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
(see  that  title)  and  the  Merriman  case.  (See 
Habbas  Cobpus.)  —  Tyler's  lAfe  of  Tamy,  195 
foil.,  makes  it  evident  that  Taney,  in  removing 
the  deposits,  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
from  political  motives.  In  the  same  work,  p.  578 
foil.,  is  a  supplementary  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  wUch  will  at  least  show  Taney's  hon- 
esty of  belief.  His  opinion  in  the  Merriman  case 
was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court,  after  the  re- 
bellion was  ended,  in  the  Milligan  case.  See, 
contra,  1  Greeley's  American  Oonftiet,  258;  2 
Wilson's  Ritt  and  FM  of  the  8laM  Power,  524 ; 
Olddings'  Hiitffry  of  Vie  BebeUim,  408;  The  Ui^rut 
Judge.  A.  J. 

TARIFFS   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  theory  of  tariff  taxation  lias  been  discussed 
in  this  work  in  the  article  Cvstoks  Duties.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  is  merely  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation  in  the 


Unltied  States;  and  mention  can  be  made  only  of 
the  more  important  acts,  withont  any  attempt  to 
explain  all  the  motives  which  led  to  their  enact- 
ments, or  the  manifold  results  that  have  followed 
their  adoption  and  administration.  And,  first,  n 
to  the  power  of  congress  to  impose  twiffs.  Under 
the  confederation  the  states  retained  the  taxing 
power,  and  left  the  central  body,  the  congress  of 
the  confederation,  withont  any  direct  means  of 
defraying  whatever  expenses  the  necessities  of  wir 
compelled  it  to  contract.  Some  attempts  wen 
made  to  secure  for  it  an  independent  revenue,  bat 
they  came  to  naught.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
while  still  maintaining  the  form  of  aoonfederMsy, 
the  states,  no  longer  united  by  a  common  danger, 
became,  to  a  great  extent.  Independent,  and  each 
managed  its  concerns  with  little  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  others.  Massachusetts  had  a  navi- 
gation act,  and  levied  import  duties,  and  other 
states  followed  her  example.  The  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  imposed  on  American  commerce  were 
vexatious  and  destructive,  and  while  tiie  congresi 
had  power  to  enter  into  treaties  of  reciprocity,  it 
could  not  retaliate  in  any  way  were  its  offen  of 
trade  refused.  The  power  to  do  this  rested  in  the 
states  individually,  but  in  spite  of  many  proposi- 
tions to  this  effect,  no  uniform  or  decisive  scUod 
on  their  part  could  be  brought  about.  From  1788 
until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  it  wat 
generally  recognized  that  congress  should  have 
the  power  to  regulate  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  stales  and  foreign  powers,  but  the  sup 
posed  interests  of  the  different  states  presented  is 
effectual  bar  against  action.  "The  agitators  for 
the  regulation  of  trade  in  Virginia  belonged  to  that 
class  of  the  community  which  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  states  was  most  bitterly  set  against  the 
measure.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Toik  the 
merchants  were  the  supporters,  and  the  faimen 
the  opponents.  In  Virginia  the  planters  were  to 
a  man  united  in  the  opinion  that  some  steps  muat 
be  taken  to  mend  commercial  affairs,  and  tlie 
merchants  quite  disposed  to  let  trade  alone.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  condition  of  things  to  the 
south  of  the  Potomac  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  condition  of  things  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Beyond  the  north  bank  of  the  river  the  faimen 
throve,  and  the  merchants  did  a  losing  busfaoeas. 
Beyond  the  south  Imnk  the  merchants  woe  daily 
growing  more  prosperous,  and  the  planters  more 
impoverished."  (1  McMaster,  272.)  The  agitation 
over  this  question  first  assumed  «  definite  form  in 
Virginia,  and  led  up  to  the  national  trade  conven- 
tion held  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  out  of  which  move- 
ment arose  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  wliich 
resulted  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  central  government  possess- 
ing definite  and  important  functions,  and  clothed 
with  the  power  necessary  to  perform  them.  —  It 
would,  however,  be  an  error  to  attribute  this  actioD 
wholly  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country. 
The  states  had  Just  passed  through  an  en  of 
paper  money  madness,  in  which  each  state  had 
vied  with  the  otheis  in  excessive  issues,  with  the 
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liiteiitkm  of  aUowing  their  inbaMtanta  deeply  im- 
meraed  In  debt  to  free  themselves  from  snch  bur- 
dena.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  create  general 
poverty,  and  armed  rebellions  did  occur  in  many 
qnartera.  Manufactures  were  beginning  to  arise 
in  New  England,  and  served  to  turn  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
cotmtry.  The  jealousies  existing  among  the  states 
had  only  aggravated  the  evils  arising  from  mis- 
managed finances,  and  in  the  general  scramble  for 
vantage  the  many  restrictions  and  limitations  im- 
posed hindered  that  industrial  growth  which,  it 
was  confidently  believed,  would  restore  prosperity. 
The  foUy  of  thus  contending  among  themselves 
was  seen  by  the  clear  hearted,  and  the  remedy 
tbey  bdieved  adequate  was  an  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  confederation.  The  debts  contracted 
by  the  congress  were  about  to  fall  due,  but  the 
confederation  was  without  resources,  and  without 
credit.  New  York  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  grant  to  it  power  to  levy  duties  on  imports. 
Rof  us  King  made  a  very  able  report  to  congress, 
in  which  he  concluded  that  the  impost  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
of  the  federal  government.  While  thus  agitating 
for  an  independent  revenue,  the  government  did 
not  cease  to  urge  upon  the  states  the  disordered 
oonditkn  of  trade  and  finances,  and  the  advlutble- 
neas  of  granting  to  congress  the  power  to  regolate 
trade.  But  while  commercial  reasons  were  thus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  political  reasons, 
quite  as  cogent,  existed  in  favor  of  a  new  distribu- 
tlon  of  powers,  and  the  action  of  these  two  forces, 
combined,  produced  the  constitution.-^ By  this 
important  instrument  the  new  government  was 
empowered  to  levy  taxes  of  every  description,  and 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In 
coaneiBtion  with  our  subject  it  will  be  important 
to  bear  fliese  two  powers  in  mind,  as  the  one  has 
been  made  an  instrument  of  the  other.  The  right 
to  levy  duties  upon  imported  commodities  was 
ocmceded,  and  the  only  limitation  imposed  upon 
ita  exoeise  was  that  the  dnttes-should  be  oniform- 
throughout  the  land.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  the  government  ought  to  lay  taxes  for 
any  other  purpose  tlun  to  raise  revenue,  witich 
Involves  the  question  whether  congress  may  lay 
taxes  to  protect  and  encourage  manufactures. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  tills  use  of  the  tax- 
ing poww  will  be  found  in  Story's  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution,"  gg  069-978,  and  are  summed 
np  aa  follows:  "So  that,  whichever  construction 
of  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  adopted,  the  same 
coodosion  is  sustained,  tliat  the  power  to  lay  taxes 
Is  not  t^  the  constitution  confined  to  purposes  of 
revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  never  been  lim- 
ited to  such  purposes  by  congress;  and  all  the 
great  functionaries  of  the  government  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  doctrine  that  it  was  not 
e(HDMtitutionally  so  limited."  It  was  customary  to 
regulate  trade  by  taxing  imports,  and  this  practice 
was  acted  upon  by  all  nations  at  that  time.  Re- 
taliatory dilties  were  recognized  as  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  power,  even  when  they  produced  no  rev- 


enue, and  duties  primarily  intended  for  revenue 
purposes  might  incidentally  afford  protection  to 
manufactures.  The  colonies  always  recognized 
the  right  of  England  to  regulate  their  commerce; 
but  when  parliament  undertook  to  levy  taxes  for 
another  end,  they  revolted.  It  might  further  be 
said  that  every  civilized  nation  at  that  time  con- 
sidered that  the  power  to  regulate  commeree  in- 
cluded the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  and  ' 
acted  upon  this  belief.  Some  of  the  states  had 
already  adopted  regulations  which  were  intend- 
ed to  give  sudi  encouragement  to  their  indtis- 
tiles,  although  this  encouragement  was  secured 
'at  the  expense  of  the  other  states;  and  in  ced- 
ing this  power  to  make  such  laws  to  the  general 
government,  it  was  claimed  that  the  states  had 
expected  a  continuance  of  this  recognized  policy. 
So  that  the  weight  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce  by  import  duties 
or  other  taxes,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  was  generally  exercised  among  nations. 
From  the  very  flnt,  then,  a  tariff  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  measure  for  nusing  revenue,  for  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  domestic  manufactures, 
and  as  an  instrument  for  regulating  commerce. 
(Story,  Comm.,  §§  1077-1095.)— But  the  condi- 
tions which  favored  these  views  at  the  time  the 
constitution  was  adopted  tu>  longer  exist,  and  a 
very  different  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen  to 
alter  in  a  great  measure  the  opinions  on  the 
tax  power  of  the  government.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not  strange  to  find 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  granted  to  congress.  Nothing 
was  more  natural;  for  at  that  time  the  flscd  and 
oommorcial  policies  of  nations  were  governed  by 
the  maxim  that  no  trading  or  commercial  people 
could  ever  prosper  without  regulation  of  trade, 
and  the  more  their  transactions  were  regulated  by 
law  the  higher  would  be  the  resulting  economic 
well-being  of  the  country.  Beg^ulation,  however, 
meant  interference  and  restrictions.  Innumerable 
laws  are  found  on  the  statute  books  of  nearly 
every  nation  that  had  any  trade  whatever,  which 
were  intended  to  foster  and  develop  domestic  man- 
ufactures and  domestic  commerce.  Loans  and  im- 
portant immunities  were  granted  by  the  state  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial 
enterprisies;  premiums,  bounties  and  drawbacks 
were  offered  to  producers  and  exporters;  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  and  the 
export  of  manufactured  products  were  unnatural- 
ly encouraged;  while  the  importation  of  such 
commodities  as  would  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  articles  was  discouraged  by  high  customs 
duties,  or  was  even  expressly  proUbited;  the  ex- 
pMtation  of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of 
skilled  labor  were  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties; and  through  discriminating  and  retaliatory 
duties  a  species  of  commercial  war  was  waged 
among  nations.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  trade 
was  founded  upon  regulation,  and  was  to  that  ex- 
tent artificial  and  strained.  And  in  no  instance  was 
this  result  more  evident  than  in  the  commeidal 
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relations  which  subsisted  between  a  parent  ooun- 
tiy  and  her  colonies,  in  which  all  the  advantage 
lay  on  one  side.  The  American  colonies  had 
known  no  other  trading  system,  and,  therefore, 
belieycd  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  illiberal 
laws  was  essential  to  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Their  weakness  invited  insult 
and  harsh  laws  from  other  nations ;  and  while  one  of 
their  first  acts  after  the  return  of  peaoa  was  to  seek 
for  commercial  treaties  with  European  powers, 
they  also  sought  to  protect  their  commerce  with 
the  instruments  that  were  then  eveiywhere  em- 
ployed. —  All  of  this  has  changed.  As  the  laws 
of  trade  were  examined  it  was  seen  that  they  wer^ 
natural  laws,  and  that  any  interference  with  their 
free  play  was  mischievous,  and,  instead  of  creat- 
ing, destroyed  commerce.  The  suicidal  policy  of 
taxing  one's  self  in  order  to  ward  ofC  an  imaginary 
danger,  became  clearer  to  practical  statesmen;  and 
the  old  theory,  that  what  one  nation  gains  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  another,  has  given  way  to  a  more 
just  and  accurate  view  that  believes  in  leaving 
trade  alone,  to  be  governed  by  an  enlightened  sdf- 
interest.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  change  of 
feeling,  the  United  States  has  persisted  in  continu- 
ing along  the  old  ruts,  and  baa  only  two  or  three 
times  shown  any  disposition  to  accept  the  truths 
that  modem  political  economy  has  enundated 
and  is  enforcing  in  spite  of  human  laws  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  inevitable  is  being  enforced  at 
a  fearful  cost  to  the  people  who  have  not  recog- 
nized the  true  principles  of  trade  and  adapted  their 
transactions  to  them.  And  the  high  industrial 
position  which  the  United  States  holds  at  this  time 
(1888)  is  In  spite  of  restrictions,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  — No  sooner  had  the  first  con- 
gress met  than  a  measure  for  taxing  imports  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Madison  (April  8, 1789)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  resources  to  the  almost 
empty  treasuiy.  The  measure  proposed  was  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  character,  being  intended  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  enumerated  rum  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  teas,  coffee,  sugar, 
molasses  and  pepper,  as  subjects  for  specific  duties, 
while  ad  valorem  duties  were  to  be  levied  upon 
all  other  articles.  The  first  debate  at  once  dis- 
doeed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  ornot 
the  tariff  should  be  made  protective  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  it  was  not  for  some  years  9f ter  this  that 
the  constitutional  p^wer  of  the  government  to  lay 
duties  for  protection  was  called  in  question.  The 
difference  of  opinion  we  have  just  noted  has  con- 
tinued until  to-day,  and  must  always  continue  so 
long  as  a  tariff  is  imposed.  Those  who  favored  a 
protective  tariff  could  however  point  to  existing 
industries,  and  claim  that  they  were  "  infant"  in- 
dustries, requiring  a  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  But  at  once  the  conflict  of  interests 
appMied.  Massachusetts  wished  a  duty  on  rum 
in  wder  to  protect  her  producers,  but  objected  to 
one  on  molasses.  Pennsylvania  asked  for  protec- 
tion to  her  iron  and  steel  Industries,  but  the  south- 
em  states,  which  were  chiefly  agricultural,  were 
opposed  to  granting  it.    The  duty  on  hemp  was 


favored  by  the  south  but  urged  by  the  north,  and 
so  on  through  the  list,  hardly  one  item  of  which  wm 
not  opposed  on  sectional  groonds,  that  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  certain  states  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  other  states.  The  bill  was  finally  completed, 
and  adopted  as  a  protective  measure,  but  it  wasso 
only  in  name.  The  preamble  read:  "  Whereas  it 
is  necessaiy  f or  the  support  of  the  government, 
for  the  disdiarge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  man- 
ufactures, that  duties  be  laid,"  etc.;  and  in  the 
whole  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  this  countiy 
it  is  the  only  law  which  was  thus  openly  passed 
for  protection  to  American  industry.  For  pni- 
dentlal  reasons  thisform  of  preamble  was  changed, 
and  tariff  enactments  have  on  their  face  since  been 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.  Thb  tariff  be- 
came a  law  on  Jnly  4, 1789,  and  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  June,  1796.  The  average  duty  levied 
under  it  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valoron  rate  of 
8i  per  cent. ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  was  too 
high  a  general  scale  of  taxation,  and  mmld  result 
in  encouraging  smuggling.  As  this  «e(  famed 
the  foundation  of  our  tariff  sjrstem,  we  wiU  give 
the  duties  imposed:  distilled  spirits,  of  Jamaica 
proof,  10  cents  per  gall<»i;  other  distUled  spirits, 
8  cents;  molasses.  Si  cents;  Maddra  wine,  18cenU; 
other  wines,  10  cents;  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in 
casks,  6  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles,  80  o«its  per 
dozen;  bottled  cido',  the  same;  malt,  10  cents  per 
bushel;  brown  sugar,  1  cent  per  lb. :  loaf  sugar,  & 
cents;  other  sugars,  2i  cents;  coffee.  Si  cents; 
cocoa,  1  cent;  teas  from  China  and  India,  in  Amer- 
ican vessels,  ranged  from  6  to  SO  cents  per  lb,  and 
in  foreign  vessels  somewhat  higher;  candles,  from 
3  to  6  cents  per  lb;  cheese,  4  cents;  soap,  S  cents; 
boots,  per  pair,  60  cents;  shoes,  from  7  to  10  ceotg, 
according  to  material;  cables  and  tarred  cordage, 
75  cents  per  cwt.;  untarred  cordage,  90  cents; 
twine  and  pack  thread,  $S;  unwrougfat  steel,  50 
cents  per  cwt.;  nails  and  spikes,  1  cent  per  lb.; 
salt,  9  cents  per  bushel;  manufactured  tobacco,  ft 
cents  per  lb.;  indigo,  16  cents  per  lb.;  wool  and 
cotton  cards,  60  cents  per  dozen;  coal,  S  cents  per 
bushel;  pickled  fish,  76  cents  per  barrel;  dried  fish, 
60  cents  per  quintal;  playing  cards,  10  cents  per 
pack;  hemp,  60  cents  per  cwt ;  cotton,  8  cents 
per  lb.  In  addition  to  these  specific  duties,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  glass 
of  all  kinds  (black  quart  bottles  excepted),  chins, 
stone,  and  earthenware,  gunpowder,  paints,  shoe 
and  knee  buckles,  and  gold  and  silver  lace  and 
leaf;  7i  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  charged  upon 
blank  books,  paper,  cabinet  wares,  leather,  ready- 
made  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  millinery,  canes, 
brushes,  gold  and  silver  and  plated  ware  and  jew- 
elry, buttons,  saddles,  slit  and  rolled  iron,  and 
castings  of  iron,  anchors,  tin  and  pewter  ware. 
Upon  all  other  articles,  including  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton  and  linen,  6  per  cent,  ad  valoroa 
was  to  be  charged,  except  on  saltpetre,  tin,  lead, 
old  pewter,  brass,  iron  and  brass  wire,  copper  in 
plates,  wool,  dyestufls,  hides  and  furs,  to  be  free 
of  duty,    ^loh  was  the  first  tariff,  and  auch  was 
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the  enteHag  wedge  «f  the  protective  system.  — 
Between  the  Uaitt  of  1789  and  that  of  1816,  which 
marks  the  second  important  step  in  the  tariff  leg- 
islation of  the  country,  there  were  passed  upward 
of  seventeen  acts  affecting  the  rate  of  duties,  and 
tlie  tendency  was  ever  toward  higher  rates.    The 
most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  prep- 
aration of  Hamilton's  famous  report  upon  manu- 
factures, which  contained  the  earliest  formulation 
of  protective  principles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
our  legislative  history,  and  still  remains  the  source 
of  protectionist  argument    It  would  be  impossi- 
ble even  to  briefly  summarize  in  this  place  this 
important  contribution  to  tariff  history,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  written  were,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  peculiar,  and  many  of  his 
doctrines,  if  not  indeed  the  whole  basis  of  his 
reasoning,  have  been  swept  sway  by  subsequent 
events.     For  the  protection  lie  advocated  was 
justified  chiefly  by  the  fiscal  restrictions  of  other 
nations.     "  The  restrictive  regulations,"  he  says, 
"  which,  in  foreign  markets,  abridge  the  vent  of 
the  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produce, 
serve  to  beget  an  earnest  desire  that  a  more  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  surplus  may  be  created  at 
home.    *    *    If  the  system  of  pei-fect  liberty  to 
industry  and  commerce  were  the  prevailing  sjrs- 
tem  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  dissuade  a 
country  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States 
from  the  zealous  pursuit  of  manufactures,  would 
doubtless  have  great  force.    *    *    But  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  char- 
acterizing the  general  policy  of  nations.    The 
prevalent  one  has  been  regulated  by  an  opposite 
spirit     The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United 
States  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  situation 
of  a  country  precluded  from  foreign  commerce. 
They  can  indeed,  without  difSculty,  obtain  from 
abroad  the  manufactured  supplies  of  which  they 
are  in  want;  but  they  exjierience  numerous  and 
very  injurious  impediments  to  emission  and  vent 
of  their  own  commodities.    Nor  is  this  the  case 
in  reference  to  a  single  foreign  nation  only.    The 
regulations  of  several  countries  with  which  we 
have  the  moet  extensive  intercourse,  throw  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  principal  staples  of 
the  United  States.    In  such  a  position  of  things 
the  United  States  can  not  exchange  with  Europe 
on  equal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would 
render  them  the  victim  of  a  system  which  should 
induce  them  to  confine  their  views  to  agriculture, 
and  refrain  from  manufactures.    A  constant  and 
increasing  necessity,  on  their  part,  for  the  com- 
modities of  Europe,  and  only  a  partial  and  occa- 
sional demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  could  not 
but  expose  them  to  a  state  of  impoverishment, 
compared  with  the  opulence  to  which  their  politi- 
cal and  natural  advantages  authorize  them  to  as- 
pire."   A  tariff  was  thus,  in  Hamilton's  view,  an 
instrument  of  compensation  and  retaliation  rather 
than  a  purely  protective  measure  in  the  sense  in 
which  protection  is  viewed  at  the  present  day ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  Hamilton's  view  has  lit- 
tle force  now  when  tlie  greater  number  of  restric- 


tions upon  commerce  that  existed  when  he  wrote 
have  been  removed.  A  like  stand  was  taken  by 
Jefferson  in  1793,  when  he  advocated  counter- 
vailing foreign  restrictions  in  case  they  could  not 
be  removed  by  negotiation.  —  The  wars  in  Europe 
tended  at  first  toward  a  more  liberal  system  of 
commerce,  and  the  merchants  of  this  country 
benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  moderate  increase 
in  the  rates  of  duties  were  from  time  to  time 
granted,  but  no  real  demand  for  protection  imtU 
the  return  of  peace  in  1801,  when  the  old  restrict- 
ive system  was  re-enacted  by  Europe.  This 
peace  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  on 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  the  commerce  of 
tliis  country  was  so  seriously  involved  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  retaliation.  In  1806  the  importa- 
tion of  British  manufactures  was  prohibited;  a 
few  years  later  the  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon 
and  the  orders  in  council  of  England  practically 
closed  the  ports  of  Europe  to  neutral  vessels,  and 
American  ship  owners  suffered  greatly.  As  a 
measure  of  retaliation  an  embargo  law  was  passed 
in  1807,  which  was  followed  by  non-intercourse 
laws.  The  heroic  remedy  involved  in  these  meas- 
ures was  equivalent  to  cutting  off  a  leg  to  cure 
a  com,  and,  together  with  the  commercial  war 
which  ensued,  worked  a  revolution  in  American 
economy.  Prevented  from  obtaining  their  usual 
supplies  from  Europe,  oiu-  people  began  to  man- 
ufacture on  their  own  account,  rendered  sure  of 
a  market  by  the  war,  and  also  by  a  doubling  in 
all  tariff  duties,  which  was  done  in  1818  as  a  war 
measure.  But  a  return  of  peace  threatened  to  do 
away  with  this  artificial  situation,  in  which  many 
factors  were  combining  to  stimulate  the  begin- 
nings of  industry,  and  this  the  manufacturers 
clearly  recognized.  In  February,  1816,  Hr.  Dal- 
las, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  a  report 
to  congress  on  the  tariff,  and  the  committee  on 
commerce  and  manufactures  laid  before  the  house 
a  report  in  which  a  protective  policy  was  strongly 
urged.  One  month-  later  Mr.  Lowndes  reported 
a  bill  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
Mr.  Calhoun  sud  in  the  course  of  debate  that  the 
capital  formerly  employed  in  commerce  had  by 
the  war  been  turned  into  manufactures.  "  This, 
if  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  direction. 
It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  our  affairs,  in  many 
respects  highly  advantageous,  and  ought  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  government.  *  *  He 
then  said,  that  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stim- 
ulus, and  perhaps  too  much,  as  it  would  make 
their  growth  unnaturally  rapid;  but  that,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  it  would  then  be  time  for  us  to 
show  our  affection  for  them.  But  it  will  no 
doubt  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far  established,  and 
if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to 
their  growth,  Where  is  the  necessity  of  affording 
them  protection?  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingency.  Besides,  capital  is  not  yet, 
and  can  not  for  some  time  be,  adjusted  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  There  is,  in  fact,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  temporary  causes,  a  great  pressure  on 
these  establishments.    They  had  extended  so  rap- 
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idly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he  feared, 
were  'without  the  requisite  surplus  of  capital  or 
skill  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  Should  such 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  g:ive  a  backset,  and 
might,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their  ultimate 
success.  Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined, 
and  the  workmen  dispersed  and  turned  to  other 
pursuits,  the  country  would  sustain  a  great  loss. 
Such  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  fact  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  if  not  protected."  (Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  169.)  This  utterance  is  very  significant  as  com- 
ing from  a  southern  man.  In  fact,  in  this  In- 
stance it  was  the  south  that  favored,  and  the 
north  that  opposed,  protection;  and  Webster  al- 
ways referred  to  the  tariff  of  1816  as  a  South 
Carolina  measure.  (Works,  vol.  iii. ,  pp.  287,  603.) 
Very  little  of  the  long  debate  that  followed  on 
the  bill  has  been  preserved;  the  measure  piassed 
the  house  by  a  vote  of  88  to  64,  and  the  senate  by 
one  of  26  to  7.  It  became  a  law  April  87,  1816. 
— This  tariff  not  only  marked  the  introdaction  of 
an  entirely  new  principle,  being  intended  as  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  but  there 
was  also  a  tendency  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
specific  duties.  There  was  also  introduced  what 
was  called  the  minimum  principle,  which  was  in 
effect  a  specific  duty.  Thus,  the  duty  upon  cot- 
ton goods  was  2S  per  cent. ,  but  all  goods  that  cost 
less  than  twenty -five  cents  per  yard  were  to  be 
deemed  to  have  cost  twenty-five  cents,  on  which 
the  duty  at  25  per  cent,  would  amount  to  six  and 
one- fourth  cents,  so  that  the  minimum  duty  which 
could  be  paid  on  cottons  was  six  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  yard.  Still,  little  was  accomplished  by 
the  measure.  It  was  intended  to  break  the  fall  of 
the  manufacturers,  taking  them  gradually  down 
stairs  instead  of  throwing  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  the  enormous  importations  even  under 
the  new  rates  of  duties,  while  it  filled  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  produced  a  revulsion  in  the  markets 
of  a  country  already  disturbed  and  impoverished 
by  the  effects  of  the  war.  A  period  of  specula- 
tion was  entered  upon,  and  it  was  greatly  aided 
and  its  results  aggravated  by  the  excessive  issues 
of  paper  money.  "The  new  tariff  did  not  have 
the  anticipated  effect  in  aiding  manufactures;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  tempting  larger  investments  in 
the  hope  of  anticipated  profits,  it  increased  the 
competition,  while  it  dilated  the  circle  of  manu- 
facturing interests.  The  capital  of  New  England 
went  more  decidedly  into  that  branch  of  industry, 
so  much  so  that  the  voice  of  New  Xlngland  be- 
gan now  to  be  decidedly  on  the  side  of  protection. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  competition  had  much 
to  do  with  the  continued  alleged  distress  of  the 
manufacturers,"  a  distress  that  was  augmented  by 
depressed  markets  and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  war.  The  cry  arose  that  more  protection  was 
needed,  that  British  manufacturers  were  fai  league 
against  American  industry,  and  naturally  ended  in 
an  organized  movement  for  higher  duties,  in 
spite  of  the  mass  of  evidence  offered  that  they 
would,  if  granted,  only  produce  more  compeUtion 
and  a  more  complex  but  artificial  condition  of  in- 


dustry. The  crisis  of  1819  materially  aided  the  pio- 
tectionists,  who  m«y  now  lie  recognized  as  a  pvty, 
and  having  an  oigan  in  Niles'  "  Weekly  Be^ 
ter."   "National  interests  and  domestic  mannfaO- 
ures  "  were  taken  up  as  a  war  ciy,  and  sodetiei 
for  the  promotion   of   domestic  indoatry  w«r 
formed  in  many  states.    These  fran  time  to  tiae 
held  conventions,  and  formulated  long  addresses 
to  the  people,  in  which  the  hard  times,  the  fiend- 
ishness  of  the  British  government  and  of  Britiih 
manufacturers,  and  the  necessity  of  higher  du- 
ties and  more  protection,  were  set  forth  in  tarns 
calculated  to  make  the  blood  of  every  American 
boU.  —This  led  up  to  an  attempt  in  1890  to  pass 
a  high  tariff  measure,  and  to  do  away  with  tlie 
credit  system,  which  then  applied  to  imports,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  warehouse  sji- 
tem.    Auctions,  by  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
country  was  flooded  with  foreign  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  domestic  manufactures,  were  to  be 
taxed,  in  order  that  the  number  and  transactioDs 
might  be  diminished.    Had  the  national  finances 
permitted  such  a  reduction  in  revenue  frtm  cns- 
toms,  the  tariff  measure  would  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of  iron,  cottons  and  wootens,  to 
such  an  extent  had  the  protective  sentiment  grown 
among  a  very  small  but  Influential  party.    The 
main  support,  however,  for  any  further  modifi- 
cation In  rates  lay  in  the  maintenance  by  foreign 
nations  of  their  restrictions  upon  trade.     The 
most  important  increase  applied  to  cottons  and 
woolens.     That  on  woolens  vras  in  retaliatiaa 
of   the   higher  duties  which  England  imposed 
upon  wools,  and  which  threatened  to  entirely  ex- 
clude American  wools  from  the  English  mar- 
kets.   France  heavily  taxed  our  cotton.    A  far- 
ther grievance  lay  in  the  hig^  dudes  imposed  by 
European  nations  upon  wheat,  which  was  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.    Discriminating  duties 
on  cotton  brought  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were  favored,  becaiue  it  was  claimed  those 
countries  consumed  none  of  our  raw  matoials,  af- 
forded no  market  for  our  produce,  employed  none 
of  our  labor,  and  exhausted  our  specie.    No  act, 
however,  was  passed,  and  no  change  was  made 
until  1824,  when  a  general  tariff  measure  became 
a  law.  —  The  commercial  and  industrial  conditkin 
had  remained  much  depressed  since  the  crisis  at 
1819,  which  had  resulted  from  overtcading  and 
reckless  banking.    According  to  Mr.  Clay  (speech, 
March,  1824),  the  general  distress  of  the  oooa- 
try  was  indicated  "by  the  diminished  exports  of 
native  produce ;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced 
state  of  our  foreign  navigMion;  by  our  dimin- 
ished commerce;  by  successive  nntlireshed  crops 
of  grain,  perishing  in  our  bams  and  bani  yards 
for  the  want  of  a  market;  by  the  ahumii^  dimi- 
nution of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the  numer- 
ous bankruptcies,    not   limited  to   the  trading 
classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society;  bj 
a  universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment, 
and  a  consequent   reduction  of    the  wages  of 
labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situa- 
tions, not  for  tlie  sake  of  their  honois  and  the 
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perfonnance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a 
means  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by  the 
mtervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation 
Detween  debtor  and  creditor  ;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost 
every  description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation."  He  therefore  thought  it  a 
fitting  time  to  introduce  a  "genuine  American 
policy,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  create  a  home 
market  for  the  produce  of  American  labor,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  a  policy  that  would  directly  af- 
ford relief  to  manufactures  only.  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  most  masterly  speech  in  reply,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  questioned  the  univetsal  dis- 
bess  of  the  country  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Clay, 
while  admitting  the  depression,  and  said,  "when 
we  talk,  therefore,  of  protecting  industry,  let  us 
remember  that  the  first  measure  for  that  end  is  to 
secure  it  in  its  earnings ;  to  assure  it  that  it  shall 
receive  its  own.  Before  we  Invent  new  modes  of 
raising  prices,  let  us  take  care  that  existing  prices 
are  not  rendered  wholly  unavailable  by  making 
them  capable  of  being  paid  in  depreciated  paper." 
As  the  presidential  election  was  then  depending, 
political  matters  were  dragged  into  the  debates, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  it  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  congress  had  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  a  measure  purely  for  protection, 
and  not  as  a  revenue  act  The  debates  in  the 
bouse  lasted  more  than  ten  weeks,  and  then  the 
bill  passed  by  only  a  majority  of  five  votes,  sev- 
eral of  the  members  being  brought  into  the  hall  on 
their  sick  conches  in  order  that  their  votes  might 
not  be  lost.  In  the  Semite  it  commanded  a  major- 
ity of  four  votes.  It  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
political  measure,  nor  yet  as  a  party  question. 
Adams,  Clay  and  Jackson,  all  voted  for  it;  the 
aoathem  states  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result, 
u  was  also  New  England.  But  as  iron,  wool, 
bemp  and  sugar  received  protection,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  western  and  middle  states  received 
■offlcient  support  to  pass  the  bill.  The  average 
rate  of  duties  under  the  law  of  May  22,  1824,  was 
87  per  cent.  —  Those  who  supposed  that  the  pro- 
tectionists would  be  contented  with  their  victory 
were  much  mistaken.  No  sooner  was  the  tariff  of 
1834  gained,  when  an  agitation  for  higher  duties 
was  begun,  the  general  depression  and  the  illib- 
eral commercial  policies  of  other  nations  being 
the  main  pretexts.  A  change,  however,  was  tak- 
ing place  in  England,  which  in  a  measure  com- 
pdled  the  protectionists  to  seek  new  reasons  for 
their  movement.  The  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  the  cause  of 
much  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  this  country  since  1815  ;  but  in  spite 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  a  profitable  though 
illegal  commerce  was  maintained  by  American 
merchantB.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  English 
parliament  had  not  only  aroused  our  congress,  but 
had  given  rise  to  threats  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  other  European  nations.  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
president  of  the  English  board  of  trade,  was  wise 


enough  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
commercial  policy,  and  inaugurated  his  system  of, 
reciprocity  in  1828,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  following  year.  This  marks  the  first  breach 
made  in  England's  protective  system,  and  logic- 
ally led  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  so  that  at  the  very 
time  that  England  was  throwing  open  her  ports 
and  removing  the  restrictions  that  were  imposed 
on  her  commerce,  the  United  States  was  preparing 
to  increase  the  tariff  and  ndse  higher  the  barriers 
which  were  intended  to  limit  her  foreign  trade. 
—  In  1826  a  financial  crisis  occurred,  which  was 
caused  by  a  great  expansion  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion, and  was  precipitated  by  extensive  failures  in 
London.  This  gave  the  protectionists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attribute  the  distress  to  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1824.  The  importations  were  large; 
and,  owing  to  changes  in  the  English  customs  by 
which  important  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  it  was  argued  that  the 
woolen  industry,  which  had  grown  enormously 
since  the  peace,  encouraged  by  the  federal  legisla- 
tion, would  be  ruined  unless  further  protection 
was  afforded.  This  indicated  a  marked  change 
in  policy,  as  Prof.  Sunmer  points  out.  Former- 
ly the  "American  system  "meant  retaliation  to 
force  a  foreign  nation  to  break  down  its  protect- 
ive system;  it  was  now  an  instrument  to  counter- 
vail and  offset  any  foreign  legislation,  even  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  reform  or  advance  in 
civilization,  if  that  legislation  favored  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  (Life  of  Jackson,  pp.  190, 
198.)  —  Another  marked  change  of  opinion  was 
now  seen.  New  England  had  heretofore  opposed' 
protection  as  hostile  to  her  commercial  interests. 
Manufactures  were  now  springing  up  in  those 
states'  and  had  made  such  progress  as  to  create  a 
revulsion-  in  public  sentiment ;  and  in  1826  a  peti- 
tion went  up  from  Boston,  praying  for  higher 
duties  on  woolens  in  order  to  protect  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  New  England.  In  1827  a  bill  to 
increase  the  duties  on  woolens  passed  the  house, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  Even  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  good  protectionist,  was  opposed 
to  it,  "as  prohibitive  in  its  nature,  and  in  no 
shape  one  for  revenue.  He  had  voted  for  the 
protection  upon  woolens  in  1824,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  favor  the  prohibition  now 
proposed."  "  Politics  ran  very  high  on  this  bill. 
In  fact,  they  quite  superseded  all  the  economic 
interests.  *  *  Passion  began  now  to  enter  into 
tariff  discussion,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
southerners,  but  also  between  the  wool  men  and 
the  woolen  men,  each  of  whom  thought  the  other 
grasping,  and  that  each  was  to  be  defeated  in  bis 
purposeby  the  other."  (Sumner.)  The  rejection 
of  the  measure,  however,  only  served  to  increase 
the  efforts  of  its  friends.  A  convention  of  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers  was  held  in  July, 
1827,  at  Harrisburg,  and  the  iron,  glass,  wool, 
woolen,  hemp  and  flax  interests  were  represented, 
and  asked  to  be  recognized  in  any  scheme  of  pro- 
tection.   The  presidential  election  was  to  occur 
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in  the  next  year,  and  the  tariff  -was  made  a  leading 
issue.  The  sectional  feeling  was  being  strongly 
developed.  The  planting  states  of  the  south  be- 
came more  determined  to  resist  a  policy  which 
they  regarded  as  beneflting  the  north  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  the  north  and  east  became  more  urgent 
In  demanding  a  continuance  of  a  system  which, 
they  alleged,  had  tempted  their  capital  into  in- 
vestments that  must  inevitably  be  ruined,  unless 
the  protective  policy  was  not  only  maintained,  but 
extended.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Rush,  took  up  the  question  in  Iiis  report,  and 
claimed,  that,  as  the  land  laws  of  the  country 
protected  agriculture,  at  least  a  like  amount  of 
protection  should  be  given  to  industry.  (See  ar- 
ticle on  PuBUO  Lands  in  this  volume,  p.  472.) 
—  A  tariff  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Silas  Wright, 
of  New  York,  and  he  defended  its  protective 
features  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  intended 
to  turn  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  working  up  of  domestic  raw  material, 
and  not  foreign  raw  materials."  What  followed 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Sum- 
ner: "Mallary  tried  to  introduce  those  proposi- 
tions [of  the  Harrisburg  convention]  as  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  house.  All  the  inter- 
ests, industrial  and  political,  pounced  upon  the 
bill  to  try  to  amend  it  to  their  notions.  New  En- 
gland and  the  Adams  men  wanted  high  duties  on 
woolens  and  cottons,  and  low  duties  on  wool, 
iron,  hemp,  salt  and  molasses  (the  raw  material  of 
rum).  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  wanted 
high  taxes  on  iron,  wool,  hemp,  molasses  (protec- 
tion to  whisky),  and  low  taxes  on  woolens  and 
cottons.  The  southerners  wanted  low  taxes  on 
everything,  but  especially  on  finished  goods,  and 
if  there  were  to  be  heavy  taxes  on  these  latter 
they  did  not  care  how  heavy  the  taxes  on  the  raw 
materials  were  made.  *  *  The  act  which  re- 
sulted from  the  scramble  of  selfish  special  interests 
was  an  economic  monstrosity."  The  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  protested  against  the  bill,  but  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  105  to  74.  Mr.  Wilde  moved 
to  amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,"  a 
motion  that  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  be- 
cause he  said  domestic  manufactures  were  those 
carried  on  in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  "  this 
bill  was  to  rob  and  plunder  one-half  of  the  Union 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residue."  Mr.  Drayton  also 
moved  to  change  the  title  so  that  it  might  read 
"in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  certain  man- 
ufactures." The  tariff  of  1828  become  known  as 
the  "tariff  of  abominations."  It  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  nullification  movement.  (See 
Nullification.)  —  In  her  protest  against  the 
tariff  law  of  1828  South  Carolina  spoke  of  it  as 
"  in  violation  of  state  rights,  and  a  usurpation  by 
congress  of  powers  not  granted  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution; that  the  power  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  other 
ttian  a  consolidated  government;  that  the  power 
to  protect  manufactures  is  nowhere  granted  to 
congress,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reserved  to 


the  states;  that,  if  it  liad  the  power,  jet  a  tariff 
grossly  unequal  and  oppressive  is  such  aa  abuse 
of  that  power  as  is  incompatible  with  a  free  gov- 
ernment; that  the  interests  of  South  Candina  ate 
agricultural,  and  to  cut  off  her  foreign  maiket, 
and  confine  her  products  to  an  inadequate  hooe 
market,  is  to  reduce  her  to  poverty.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  state  protests  against  the 
tariff  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive  and  unjiisL' 
North  Carolina  also  protested  against  the  law,  and 
Alabama  and  Georgia  denied  tlie  power  of  con- 
gress to  lay  duties  for  protection.  In  1829  the 
feeling  in  the  southern  states  was  very  strong 
against  the  tariff,  and  threats  of  nullification  and 
secession  were  freely  made.  In  1890  the  tariff  was 
more  strictly  enforced  in  spite  of  a  movement 
looldng  to  reductions  in  the  rates  of  duties,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  free  trade  convention  was 
convened  at  Ptiiladelpliia,  and  tlie  protectiooisU 
met  in  New  York.  Addresses  to  congress  weie 
issued  by  each  faction,  and  the  next  sesskm  <rf 
congress  was  full  of  the  tariff.  The  president  had 
recommended  a  revision  in  his  message,  and  tlie 
discontent  of  the  south  I)ecame  more  and  toon  ap- 
parent. Two  bills  were  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  and  a  third  was  presented 
by  the  committee  on  manufactures;  the  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury  liad  his  bill,  and  the  senate  ecm- 
piled  the  fifth  measure.  The  result  was  tlie  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  maintained  all  of  the  protect- 
ive features  of  the  tariff  of  1828  while  redwang 
or  abolishing  many  of  the  revenue  taxes.  Tlie 
tax  on  iron  was  reduced,  that  on  cottons  wss 
unchanged,  and  that  on  woolens  was  increased, 
while  some  of  the  raw  wools  were  made  free  of 
duty.  This  measure  was  passed  on  July  14, 18S2; 
in  November  a  convention  in  South  Carolina  de- 
clared the  acts  of  1828  and  18S3  null  and  void  in 
that  state.  The  president  issued  his  prodamatioo 
against  nullification,  and  in  his  annual  message 
advocated  as  early  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the 
revenue  standard  as  a  just  regard  to  the  &ith  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domes- 
tic industry,  might  permit.  In  January,  18S8,  a 
bill  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  was  repotted  to 
congress.  The  state  legislatures  took  a  part  in  the 
controversy.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina condemned  the  tariff  as  unconstitatioDal, 
while  New  Hampshire  passed  resolutions  in  farar 
of  reducing  the  tariff  to  the  revenue  standaid. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  thought  that  the  tariff 
ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In  February  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced a  meastu«  that  was  intended  as  a  snfasti- 
tute  for  all  tariff  bills  then  pendfatg,  and  looked 
toward  a  gradual  reduction  in  duties:  of  all  duties 
which  were  over  20  per  cent  by  the  act  of  18SS, 
one-tenth  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent,  was  to  be 
struck  off  after  September,  1885,  and  one-tenth 
each  alternate  year  thereafter  until  18U.  As 
first  drawn  the  preamble  stated  that,  after  March, 
1840,  all  duties  should  be  equal,  "and  s(delyfor 
the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  providing  such 
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Tcrvenue  as  may  be  necesa&iy  to  an  economical  ex- 
penditure by  tlie  government,  without  regard  to 
the  protection  or  encouragement  of  any  branch  of 
domestic  industry  whatever."    The  enforcing  and 
tariif  acta  were  carried  through  together.    This 
was  the  famous  "compromise"  tarifF,  and  was 
followed  by  a  repeal  on  the  part  of  SouUi  Carolina 
of  the  nulliflcation  law.    "  This  tariff,"  says  Sum- 
ner, in  hia   "  History  of  American  Currency," 
"was  deceptive  and  complicated.  It  had  no  prin- 
ciple of  economic  science  at  its  root— neither  pro- 
tection, nor  free  trade.    It  was  patched  up  as  a 
concession,  although  it  really  made  very  little,  and 
its  provisions  were  so  intricate  and  contradictory 
that  it  produced  little  revenue.    Specific  duties 
were  unaffected  by  it,  and  these  included  books, 
paper,  glass  and  sugar.    It  did  not  run  its  course 
without  important  modifications  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection, for  it  could  not  bind  future  congresses, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  horizontal  rate  of  20  per 
cent. — a  doctrine  which  had  no  scientific  basis — 
prodnced  aa  increase  on  many  articles."    Else- 
where the  same  writer  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  pure 
political  makeshift,"  in  which  the  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  had  no  consideration."     (Mr.  Ben- 
ton, in  his  "Thirty  Years  in  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,"  has  several  chapters  on  this  measure, 
which  should  be  consulted.)  —  The  four  years 
after  1888  were  marked  by  great   speculation, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  toward  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  culminated  in  the  crisis 
of  1887.    The  depression  that  naturally  followed 
wss  made  use  of  by  protectionists,  and  hard  times, 
produced  by  low  duties  and  insufficient  protec- 
tion, was  again  a  prominent  cry.    In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  1886  the  government  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  distribute  a  large  surplus  revenue  among 
the  states,  in  1888  it  stood  in  need  of  a  larger 
income.     The  compromise  bill  had  guaranteed 
that  after  1842  the  highest  duty  levied  should 
not  exceed  20  per  cent,  except  in  case  of  war, 
.  and  in  order  to  maintain  this  guarantee  a  20  per 
cent,  duty  was  levied  upon  many  new  commodi- 
ties, hut  without  producing  the  requisite  increase 
of  revenue.     In  1841  a  home  league  was  formed, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  agitate  for  high 
duties,  and  the  president's  message  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  congress.    A  provisional  tariff  bill,  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  existing  tariff  were  to  bo  con- 
tinued until  August,  1842,  passed  the  house,  but 
in  the  senate  was  amended  by  a  proviso  postpon- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  until  the  same  date.    The  president  vetoed 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  abrogated  the  provisions 
of  the  "compromise  act,"  and  for  other  reasons. 
Congress  did  not  pass  the  measure  over  the  presi- 
dent's veto,  but  incorporated  the  same  proviso 
respecting  distribution  into  a  general  tariff  law, 
which  suffered  the  same  fate.    The  president  ob- 
jected to  it,  first,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
onited  two  subjects  which,  so  far  from  having 
any  affinity  to  one  another,  were  wholly  incon- 
graouB  in  their  character,  as  it  was  both  a  rev- 


enue and  an  appropriation  bill;  secondly,  the 
treasury  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, the  bill  proposed  to  give  away  a  fruitful 
source  of  revenue,  a  proceeding  which  he  re- 
garded as  being  highly  impolitic,  if  not  uncon 
stitutional;  and  thirdly,  because  it  was  also  in 
violation  of  what  waa  intended  to  be  inviolable 
as  a  compromise  in  relation  to  the  tariff  system. 
A  general  tariff  act  was  passed  without  the  ob- 
noxious clause,  and  was  a  return  to  protection. 
Th^  average  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  dutiable 
imports  was  about  88  per  cent.,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  "home  valuations,"  wtdch  had  been 
adopted  in  the  compromise  tariff,  was  dropped. 
In  1844  Mr.  Polk  became  president,  and,  as  a 
aouthom  man,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
advocate  a  policy  other  than  protective  as  a  ba- 
sis for  tariff  revision.  —  It  will  now  be  conve- 
nient to  note  some  of  the  changes  in  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  since  1825.  Up  to  that 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  main  object  of 
the  tariff  was  to  countervail  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  other  nations.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment for  retaliation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that 
concessions  could  be  wrung  from  those  countries 
with  which  we  might  have  commercial  relations. 
"To  all  the  powers  that  wish  'free  trade,'  we 
say.  Let  free  trade  be;  to  all  that  will  restrict  us, 
we  say.  Let  restriction^  be."  So  wrote  that  ardent 
protectionist,  Niles,  in  1826.  Now,  however,  when 
England  was  preparing  to  mitigate  the  many  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  that  she  had  imposed 
upon  her  foreign  commerce,  it  was  claimed  that 
her  action  would  prove  of  injury  to  American  in- 
terests, industrial  and  commercial,  and  that  we 
must  increase  our  restrictions  in  order  that  these 
interests  might  not  suffer,  but  be  amply  protected. 
When  Great  Britain  reduced  the  tariff  on  wools, 
a  conmiodity  that  congress  had  more  highly  taxed 
in  1824,  Mr.  Everett  said,  "Unless  the  American 
people  think  it  just  and  fair  that  the  laws  passed 
by  the  American  congress  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry  should  be  repealed  by  the 
British  parliament,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  supply  of  our  market  to  the  British 
manufacturer  to  the  end  of  time,  it  was  the  duty 
of  congress  to  counteract  this  movement,"  and 
again,  "Believing,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  wish 
to  single  it  out  (the  manufacture  of  woolens)  for 
unfriendly  legislation  at  home,  I  can  not  sit  still, 
and  see  the  gigantic  arm  of  the  British  govern- 
ment stretched  out  across  the  AtUmtic,  avowedly 
to  crush  it."  In  1882  the  doctrine  that  a  high 
tariff  meant  low  prices  was  prominently  advanced, 
and  somewhat  later  the  balance  of  trade  theory, 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  causing  a 
drain  of  specie  to  the  manifest  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  was  harped  upon.  But  all  through 
this  period  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting "infant  industries"  were  constantly  de- 
pended upon  by  the  defenders  of  the  "  American 
policy,"  and  as  a  corollary  to  this  a  home  market 
for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country, 
now  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  was  to  be 
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created  and  maintained.  In  1889  Uie  agitation 
against  the  com  laws  was  begun  in  England,  and 
resulted  in  their  repeal  in  1846.  In  1849  another 
important  step  was  taken,  in  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws.  Meanwhile  a  change  was  oc- 
curring in  the  cotnplexion  of  the  tarifl  debates  in 
this  country.  "In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  protection  was  advocated,  I  believe  for  the 
flrst  time,  on  the  ground  that  American  labor 
should  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  less 
highly  paid  foreign  labor.  The  pauper-labor  af gu- 
ment  appeared  full-fledged  in  the  tariff  debates  of 
1843;  anid  since  that  time  it  has  remained  the  chief 
consideration  impressed  on  the  popular  mind  in 
connection  with  the  tariff."  (Taussig.)— Mr.  Polli, 
In  his  inaugural  address,  was  conservative.  "I 
have  heretofore  declared  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
that  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  extend,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  do 
so,  by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means  with- 
in its  power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  embracing 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
commerce  and  navigation.  I  have  also  declared 
my  opinion  to  be  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue; 
and  that,  in  adjusting  the  details  of  such  a  tariff, 
I  have  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating 
duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue 
needed,  and,  at  Uie  same  time,  afford  reasonable 
incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry;  and 
that  I  was  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection  mere- 
ly, and  not  for  revenue."  While  Mr.  Folic  tlitis 
Ined  himself  to  general  phrases,  his  secretary 
^of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  prepared 
a  report  in  which  his  treatment  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Hamilton's  famous 
report  on  manufactures.  It  stamped  Mr.  Walker 
as  an  economist  and  practical  financier  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  utterances  mark  an  impor- 
at  stage  of  tariff  legislation  in  this  country. 
He  laid  down  the  following  general  principles  as 
a  basis  for  revising  the  revenue  laws:  1,  ibtA  no 
more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  the  government,  economically 
administered;  8,  that  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any 
article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue;  8,  that  below  such 
rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in 
the  scale  of  duties,  or,  for  imperative  reasons, 
the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty;  4,  that  the  maximum  revenue  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  luxuries;  S,  that  all  mini- 
mums  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place, 
care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  in- 
voices and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty 
upon  the  actual  market  value;  6,  that  the  duty 
should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  ivs  equally  as 
possible  throughout  the  Union,  discriminating 
neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section.  —  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Walker's  views,  the  tariff  of 
1846  was  framed.  He  divided  his  classiflcation 
into  nine  schedules,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
rate  of  duty  (comprising  many  articles),  running 


from  100  per  cent,  (distilled  spiritB  and  bamifU 
down  to  6  per  cent,  (tlie  raw  materials  of  maan- 
facture).    This  number  of  schedules  was  in  the 
bill  altered  to  eight,  and  the  hig^iest  dn^  levied 
was  7S  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    The  bOl  also  sl- 
lowed  the  warehousing  privilege  for  the  tint  time. 
(See  Wabbhoubb  Stbtsic.)    After  a  general  de- 
bate tiie  measure  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
114  to  96,  but  was  nearly  killed  in  the  senate,  be- 
ing passed  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  tbe  pmi- 
dent  of  the  senate.    The  average  rate  of  dnty  on- 
der  this  act  was  26  per  cent,  advaktrem,  and  it  pro- 
duced an  average  annual  revenue  of  (46,000,000. 
as  against  one  of  $36,000,000  under  the  tariff  of 
1842.  —  Of  the  consequences  of  this   "revenue 
tariff  of  1846,"  Prof.  Sumner  says:  "The  period 
from  1846  to  1860  was  our  period  of  compatatire 
free  trade.   The  sub-treasury  act  of  1846  removed 
subjects  of  currency  and  banking  from  national 
legislation.    Thus  these  two  topics  were  for  a 
time  laid  aside.    For  an  industrial  hiatocy  of  the 
United  States,  no  period  presents  greater  interest 
than  this.    It  was  a  period  of  very  great  and  voy 
solid  prosperity.    The  tariff  was  bad  and  vexa- 
tious in  many  ways,  if  we  regard  it  from  the 
standpoint  either  of  free  trade  or  revenue  tariil, 
but  its  rates  were  low  and  its  effects  limited.    It 
was  called  '  a  revenue  tariff  with  incidental  pro- 
tection.'   The  manufactures  which,  it  had  been 
said,  would  perish,  did  not  perish,  and  did  not 
gain  sudden  and  exorbitant  proflta.    They  made 
steady  and  genuine  progreaa.    The  r^Kal  of  the 
English  com  laws  in  1846  opened  a  large  market 
for  American  agricultural  products,  and  took  away 
the  old  argument  which  Niles  and  Carey  had  nsed 
with  such  f  oroe,  that  England  wanted  other  coon- 
tries  to  have  free  trade,  but  would  not  lake  their 
products.    The  effect  on  both  ooontiks  was  most 
happy.    It  seemed  as  if  the  old  system  wss  gone 
forever,  and  that  these  two  great  nations,  with 
free  industry  and  free  trade,  were  to  pour  in- 
creased wealth  upon  each  other.    The  fierce  dog- 
matism of  protection  and  its  deeply  rooted  prej- 
udices seemed  to  have  undergone  a  fatal  bk>w. 
Our  sliipping  rapidly  increased.    Our  cotton  crop 
grew  larger  an0  larger.    The  discoveiy  of  gold 
in  California  added  mightily  to  the  expansion  of 
prosperity.    The  states.  Indeed,  repeated  our  old 
currency  follies,  and  the  panic  of  1867  resulted, 
but  it  was  only  a  stumble  in  a  career  of  headlong 
prosperity.    We  recovered  from  it  in  a  twelve- 
month,   fflaveiy  agitation  marked   this  period 
politically,  and  if  TfeopLe  look  back  to  it  now 
they  think  most  of  that;   but  industrially  and 
economically,  and  I  will  add  also,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  period  bom  the 
Mexican  to  the  civil  war  is  our  golden  age,  if 
we  have  any.    As  far  as  the  balance  of  tnde  is 
concerned,  it  never  was  more  regular  and  equal 
than  in  this  period."    (Lectures  on  Protection,  p. 
64.) — The  revenue  collected  under  this  tariff  was 
so  laige,  that,  in  1857,  it  became  neceattiy  to  le- 
duce  it,  as  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coontiy 
was  being  locked  up  in  the  treasuiy.   An  attempt 
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'was  made  to  pan  a  protective  tariff,  but  it  was 
defeated.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  rec- 
ommended that  raw  materials  should  be  made  free 
of  duty,  and  also  salt,  as  a  necessity  for  the  west- 
em  packer.  The  eastern  manufactiu^rs  favored 
this  measure,  and  wool  was  the  most  difficult 
commodity  to  rate,  as  the  west  wished  it  made 
dutiable  and  protected.  The  tariff  of  1857  was 
denounced  as  the  result  of  a  "fraudulent  com- 
bination of  those  who  favbred  the  protection  of 
hemp,  si)gar,  iron  and  the  woolen  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  blow  at  the  wool 
grower."  By  this  act  the  average  duty  was  low- 
ered to  about  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. —  The  crisis 
of  1857  was  followed  by  deficits  In  the  government 
finances,  and  it  became  necessary  to  revise  the 
tariff.  In  1861  a  measure  known  as  the  "  Morrill 
tariff"  was  passed,  which  was  a  decided  step 
toward  a  protective  measure,  but  it  remained  in 
force  only  a  few  months.  The  war  created  ne- 
cessities which  compelled  the  government  to  seek 
every  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  while  the 
dilatory  and  tentative  tax  methods  applied  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war  only  complicated  matters,  and 
forced  the  government  to  have  recourse  to  that 
most  dangerous  of  financial  expedients,  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency,  the  tax  privilege  was 
exercised  as  far  as  it  could  be  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  these  years  the  tariff  was  carried 
from  a  low  and  revenue  rate  of  duty  to  one  of 
extreme  protection— not  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion, but  in  order  to  obtain  revenue.  An  internal 
revenue  system  that  was  all-pervading  was  im- 
posed, and  it  was  to  counteract  the  Idgh  taxes  lev- 
ied under  this  system  that  many  of  the  tariff  duties 
were  carried  to  such  an  excessive  point.  Measure 
after  measure  raising  duties  was  adopted  between 
the  years  1861  and  1866,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
protective  duties  should  creep  in.  Settled,  policy 
there  was  none,  and  while  revenue  was  always  the 
plea  for  action,  the  duties  imposed  often  defeated 
that  plea,  by  becoming  prohibitive.  Everything 
was  taxed,  and,  under  customs  and  excise  laws, 
commodities  might  be  taxed  many  times.  On  the 
return  of  peace  tlie  important  changes  made  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  internal  revenue  system,  and 
the  perpetual  tinkering  of  the  tariff  had  served  to 
bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  many  protective  fea- 
tiB-es  it  contained.  ' '  With  the  termination  of  the 
war,"  writes  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  when  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenues,  ' '  and  with  accruing 
receipts  from  the  tariff  in  excess  of  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  treasury,  the  popular  tendency, 
as  expressed  by  legislation,  accomplished  or  pro- 
jected, has  been  to  reverse  the  order  of  importance 
of  these  two  principles,  and  to  make  the  idea  of 
revenue  subordinate  to  protection  rather  than  pro- 
tection subordinate  to  revenue.  And  in  carrjdng 
out,  furthermore,  the  idea  of  protection,  but  one 
rule  for  guidance  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  for  legislation,  viz. ,  the  assumption  that 
whatever  rate  of  duty  could  be  shown  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  any  private  interest,  the  same 
would  prove  equally  advantageous  to  the  interests 
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of  the  whole  country.  The  result  has  been  a  tariff 
%ased  upon  small  issues  rather  than  upon  any  great 
national  principle ;  a  tariff  which  is  unjust  and 
unequal;  which  needlessly  enhances  prices;  which 
takes  far  more  indirectly  from^the  people  than  is 
received  into  the  treasury;  which  renders  an  ex- 
change of  domestic  for  foreign  commodities  nearly 
impossible ;  which  necessitates  the  continual  ex- 
portation of  obligations  of  national  indebtedness 
and  of  the  precious  metals;  and  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  protect  American  indiistiy,  really,  in 
many  cases,  discriminates  against  it.  *  *  One 
of  the  first  things  that  an  analysis  [of  the  existing 
tariif]  will  show  is,  that  every  interest  that  has  been 
strong  enough  or  sufficiently  persistent  to  secure 
efficient  representation  at  Washington,  has  received 
a  full  measure  of  attention,  while  every  other  in- 
terest that  has  not  had  sufficient  strength  behind  it 
to  prompt  to  action  has  been  imperfectly  treated, 
or  entirely  neglected."  — The  effect  of  the  com- 
missioner's recommendations  was  to  lead  up  to  a 
general  debate  on  taxation  in  1870.  A  bill  which 
originally  proposed  to  touch  only  internal  duties, 
was  gradually  enlarged  until  it  covered  not  only 
excise,  but  also  customs  duties.  Protection  had 
now  become  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  the  party  in  power,  and  most  of  the 
protective  features  of  the  tariff  were  retained  un- 
der the  new  measure,  which  became  a  law  July 
14,  1870,  and  whatever  reductions  were  made  ap- 
plied to  commodities  in  common  use,  like  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  or  luxuries,  like  wines,  spirits, 
brandy,  etc.  The  reduction  in  revenue  by  these 
changes  was  estimated  to  be  about  $29,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  Internal  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  955,000,000  were  removed.  The  real  burden  of 
the  tariff  was  hardly  lightened,  as  the  high  duties 
on  the  necessaries  of  life  remained.  In  1871  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  duty  on  coal,  but  it 
failed.  The  question  of  protection,  however,  came 
up,  and  to  prevent  furtiier  discussion  the  duties 
were  removed  from  tea  and  coffee  (1872),  and  in 
the  same  year  a  general  tariff  was  passed,  which 
still  left  the  protective  duties  almost  unchanged; 
admitting  large  classes  of  manufactures  to  a  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  without  designating  spe- 
cifically the  articles  to  which  the  reduction  should 
apply.  Between  March  1,  1861,  and  March  4, 
1878,  fourteen  principal  statutes  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  rates,  besides  twenty  other  acts  or 
resolutions  modifying  tariff  acts,  bad  been  passed, 
and  parts  of  each  were  in  force.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  laws  passed  prior  to  1861,  and  under 
which  customs  were  still  collected.  This  created 
great  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  law,  and  the  un- 
certajnty  gave  much  trouble  to  the  government, 
and  involved  the  importers  in  costly  litigation  and 
imposed  upon  them  vexatious  delays.  "Under 
these  variotis  enactments,  questions  relating  to  the 
proper  assessment  of  duties  constantly  arise.  There 
is  often  a  direct  conflict  between  different  statutes, 
and  occasionally  between  two  or  more  provisions 
of  the  same  statute,  while  single  provisions  are 
frequently  held  to  embrace  different  meanings. 
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These  differences  can  be  settled  only  by  arbitraty 
interpretations  or  by  adjudications  in  court.  *  * 
The  number  of  statutory  appeals  to  the  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury  on  tariff  questions  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  (1878)  was  4,781,  exclusive  of  miscella- 
neous cases  or  applications  for  relief,  numbering 
6,066. "—  The  financial  crisis  of  1878  naturally  liad 
some  influence  upon  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1874  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  gov- 
ernment finances  were  embarrassed  through  too 
large  reduction  in  taxes.  This  allowed  the  protec- 
tionists an  opportunity  to  carry  a  measure  through 
congress  restoring  the  10  per  cent,  duties  upon 
commodities  which  had  been  taken  off  in  1872, 
and  also  to  increase  by  one-fourth  the  duties  on 
sugar.  While  these  movements  precluded  all  idea 
of  revising  the  taiifl  so  as  to  return  to  a  revenue 
standard  of  duties,  yet  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  operation  of  the  law.  I  have 
Just  noted  one  of  the  diflSculties  connected  with  its 
administration,  that  of  being  needlessly  complex. 
Other  objections  to  it  consisted  in  the  great  stim- 
uluB  it  gave  to  smuggling  and  undervaluation 
of  imports,  practices  which  even  the  honest  im- 
porter was  forced,  in  self-defense,  to  adopt.  More- 
over, the  law  liecame  each  year  more  and  more 
complicated.  It  consisted,  first,  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress ;  second,  of  the  decisions  of  the  treasury 
officials  interpreting  the  law,  and  these  decisions 
had  the  force  of  law  and  were  unchangeable;  and, 
finally,  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  expe- 
diency, and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  revision,  now 
became  more  and  more  urgent.  "The  revised 
tariff,"  writes  the  secretary  in  1875,  "contains 
thirteen  schedules,  embracing  upward  of  1,600 
dutiable  articles  which  are  either  distinctly  speci- 
fied or  included  in  general  or  special  classifica- 
tions. To  these  must  be  added  nearly  1,000  arti- 
cles not  enumerated,  but  which  under  the  general 
provisions  of  two  sections  of  the  law,  would  he 
assigned  a  place  as  dutiable  either  by  virtue  of 
similitude  to  some  enumerated  article,  or  as  arti- 
cles, manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  making  over  2,500  in  all.  The 
free  list  contains  an  enumeration  of  over  600  arti- 
cles, thus  constituting  a  total  aggregate  of  more 
than  8,000  articles  embraced  by  the  tariff  either 
as  dutiable  or  free.  Of  the  articles  subject  to 
duty,  and  either  named  in,  or  subject  to,  specific 
classification  by  schedule,  828  pay  ad  valorem  rates 
varying  from  10  to  75  per  cent. ;  641  pay  specific 
duties,  according  to  quantity  or  weight ;  and  160 
pay  compound,  or  both  specific  and  ad  valorem, 
rates."  —  Not  only  was  a  sentiment  against  the 
tariff  being  created  on  account  of  its  many  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  features,  but  a  like  feel- 
ing was  engendered  by  a  desire  to  reduce  war  tax- 
ation to  the  limits  that  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  (he  government  required.  The  largest 
sum  collected  from  customs  in  any  one  year  was 
in  1872,  when  it  had  attained  the  amount  of 
$216,870,286.  During  the  years  of  depression 
that  followed  the  crisis  of  1878  the  receipte 
from   tills  source   steadily   dwindled,  reaching 


their  lowest  point  in  1878,  when  th^  wen  only 
9180,170,680.  An  improvement  then  became 
manifest,  and  in  the  following  years  the  inaeaie 
was  enormous,  giving,  in  connection  with  other 
sources  of  revenu^  a  revenue  largely  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  government.  In  1880 
tliis  surplus  revenue  was  nearly  $66,000,000;  in 
1881,  more  than  $100,000,000;  and  in  1882, 
$146,000,000.  An  examination  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  for  these  years  will  show  thst 
expenditure  kept  pace  with  revenue..  While 
these  bills  do  not  take  into  account  the  pennanent 
appropriations — providing  for  the  debt,  for  the 
collection  of  customs,  etc. — ^yet,  as  they  are  pre- 
pared by  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  give  a  better  idea  of  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  governmental  expenditure  than  vonld  the 
amounts  actually  expended.  The  total  amounts 
appropriated  by  these  bills  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  they  vary  in  a  general  way  with  the  revenue 
of  the  government — increasing  when  the  revenue 
increases,  and  decreasing  when  it  becomes  less. 
The  ten  years  that  followed  1878  gave  a  proof  of 
this.  The  public  income  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
affected  by  the  crash  of  1873  when  the  appropria- 
tions for  1874  were  framed;  but  from  that  year 
until  1878  there  was  a  steady  decrease.  Beginning 
with  the  bill  for  1881,  when  the  effects  of  the  revi- 
val of  trade  and  industry  in  1879  were  be^nnmg 
to  be  felt,  the  appropriations  greatly  increased, 
and  culminated  in  the  notorious  bill  fw  1683. 
which  included  two  of  the  most  notorious  legis- 
lative swindles  that  could  be  perpetrated— the  river 
and  harlx>r  bill,  and  the  arrears  of  pensions  act 
As  the  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury  increased, 
the  demands  upon  it  became  greater,  and  the 
greater  the  surplus  the  more  qnestionaUe  became 
the  schemes  for  spending  it  The  aocmnulation 
of  such  a  balance  was  a  source  of  danger,  and  a 
constant  temptation  to  jobbers  and  swindlers  who 
originate  and  live  upon  superfluous  public  ex- 
penditure. —  It  was  now  seen  that  some  changes 
in  the  tariff  would  become  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  its  provisions,  bnt  also 
as  a  means  of  removing  tax  burdens  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  old  question  of  revenue  or  protective 
taxation  was  revived,  and  it  liecame  manifest  that 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought  on  that  line.  While 
all  right-minded  persons  saw  that  taxes  diould  be 
reduced,  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  methods, 
a  hopeless  disagreement  arose.  Those  who  fs- 
▼ored  protection  were  desirous  of  abolishing  all 
internal  taxes  in  order  that  the  tariff  mig^t  remain 
untouched.  The  other  side  wished  to  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  take  from  it  the  many  extravagant  pro- 
tective features.  Several  measures  of  tariff  refonn 
were  defeated  in  these  years,  and  no  final  or  d^ 
cisive  action  was  taken  until  1882,  when  congress 
turned  the  subject  over  to  a  conunission  of  nine 
members  taken  from  civQ  life,  for  consideiatioD. 
It  was  evident  that  here  was  an  excellent  oi^r- 
tunity  offered  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question.  There  was  a  general  demand  for  le- 
duced  duties;  even  protectionists  were  willing  to 
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submit  to  such  a  reduction.  The  presidential 
campaign  of  1880  had  been  fought  on  the  issue 
of  the  tariff,  but  in  that  blind  and  unreasonable 
"way  that  settled  nothing,  though  awakening  a 
spirit  of  inquiry.  This  bad  given  strength  to 
many  moTements  in  favor  of  revenue  reform,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  states,  and  it  was  in  answer 
to  this  feeling,  which  was  develoj^ng  into  a  po- 
litical force,  that  the  commission  measure  was 
adopted,  because  it  was  believed  that  such  a  plan 
would  produce  the  bestand  speediest  results.  The 
president,  who  had  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  nullified  whatever  of  ben- 
efit might  be  expected  of  it,  for  he  took  men  who 
were  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
bigh  protection.  Of  the  nine  men  chosen  there 
was  not  one  who  could  pretend  to  be  a  student  of 
economic  principles,  not  one  who  could  have  ex- 
plained the  incidence  of  a  tax.  The  influence  of 
the  lobby  in  framing  tariff  legislation  had  become 
notorious,  but  in  this  commission  the  lobby  influ- 
ence was  maintained,  and  allowed  even  better  op- 
portunities for  carrying  its  point  than  it  enjoyed 
before.  The  commission  traveled  over  a  part 
of  the  country  taking  testimony,  and  made  its 
report  to  congress.  It  was  afterward  developed 
that  the  schedules  of  duties  presented  with  the 
report  had  been  prepared  by  men  who  were  them- 
selves manufacturers  and  therefore  interested  in 
keeping  intact  protection.  The  report,  while 
promising  a  reduction  in  duties,  contained  some 
of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  to  double  and 
triple  duties;  while  making  a  pretense  to  revise 
and  reform  the  tariff,  it  was  but  a  juggle  and  a 
sham.  The  members  of  the  commission  (with  one 
honorable  exception,  Mr.  McMahon,  whose  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  then  ex- 
isting tariff  was  of  great  service)  were  wholly 
wifltted  for  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  results  of  their  labors  were  of 
little  value.  One  year  had  thus  been  wasted.  — 
Nor  were  the  events  that  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  calculated  to  increase  the  ex- 
pectation that  Uie  subject  of  revenue  reform  would 
be  adequately  handled  by  congress.  The  senate, 
rejecting  the  conunission  schedules,  prepared  a  bill 
of  its  own;  and  the  house  also  framed  a  new  bill 
for  its  own  consideration.  The  whole  session  of 
ISSaS  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  these  va- 
rious measures,  schedule  by  schedule,  and  line  by 
line.  Every  possible  difference  of  opinion  was 
developed  in  these  debates;  but,  as  the  high  tariff 
party  was  in  the  majority,  little  toward  a  reduction 
of  duties  could  be  accomplished.  A  large  number 
of  ad  valorem  duties  were  made  specific,  though 
no  change  in  the  actual  amount  of  tax  was  thus 
brought  about.  Owing  to  its  being  a  short  ses- 
sion, the  house  was  unable  to  complete  the  consid- 
eration of  its  own  bill,  and  took  up  that  of  the  sen- 
ate. Some  differences  being  developed,  they  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee,  in  which  the 
high  protectionists  had  a  large  majority.  Here 
many  changes  were  made,  some  of  which  had 
been  voted  down  in  both  houses,   and  the  re- 


sulting hybrid  mramrn  became  a  law  one  day 
before  the  session  closed,  bo  time  being  given  for 
an  examination  of  the  reconaMndations  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  law.  Iwwever,  satis- 
fled  no  one,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
whole  tariff  will  be  again  revised  at  no  late  day. 
—  Meagre  as  this  outline  is,  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  United  States  has  never  had  a  tariff  that 
was  at  all  suited  to  its  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  since  the  first  revenue  tariff  imposed  be- 
fore 1826.  And  as  the  average  rate  of  the  tariff 
has  increased  it  has  become  more  and  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  involved,  as  no  high  tariff  can 
be  applied  to  such  various  conditions  as  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  without  doing  as  much  mis- 
chief to  one  part  as  good  to  another.  —  Acthori- 
TiES.  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner's  Lecture*  on  th« 
Bitlory  of  Proteetion,  Life  of  Andrea  Jackson  and 
HUtory  of  American  Cfurrejioy.  The  writings  of 
Henry  C.  Carey  and  H.  C.  Baird.  There  is  no 
good  history  of  the  finances  of  the  country  in  the 
English  language.  The  pretentious  work  of  A. 
S.  BoUes  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  facts  are  much 
distorted.  Niles'  WeeMy  Segieter  contains  much 
valuable  material,  and  the  writings  of  Condy 
Raquet,  now  quite  scarce,  should  be  carefully 
read.  The  public  documents  contain  many  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  reports  on  the  tariff,  and  the 
proceedings  of  some  early  conventions  (1819, 1881, 
etc.)  throw  much  light  upon  the  effects  of  tariff 
legislation.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  has  contributed 
much  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  last  war 
tariff,  and  stands  well  to  the  front  in  the  great 
number  of  writers  who  have  ^ven  attention  to 
this  subject.  A  special  Beport  on  Cusiorm-  Tariff 
LegiiUUion  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics in  1878,  and  the  provisions  of  the  laws  are 
fully  given,  as  also  in  Heyl's  and  Williams'  two 
Manvait.  Wobthinoton  C.  Fobd. 

TARTAR,  TARTAR!.  The  Chinese  TS-ta, 
or  Tft-tar,  was  originally  a  generic  term  for  tribu- 
tary or  vassal  peoples,  especially  of  those  hordes 
inhabiting  the  plateaus  of  northern  Asia  beyond 
the  great  wall  which  was  built  to  repel  them. 
One  sinologue  finds  the  derivation  of  the  word  in 
one  of  the  forms  of  obeisance  in  vogue  among  the 
tribes  of  Mongolia,  in  which  the  foot  is  struck  on 
the  ground,  and  a  prominent  article  of  dress,  usu- 
ally worn  in  front,  is  at  the  same  moment  thrown 
behind.  The  leaders  of  most  of  the  uprisings  of 
population  in  the  grassy  plateaus  of  central  Asia 
that  have  emerged  into  history,  spuming  the  epi- 
thet of  TS-tars,  have  taken  to  themselves  various 
dynastic  names,  such  as  Hun,  Turk,  LiJlo,  Eitant 
Ein,  Mongol,  Manchiu,  etc.  Oenghis  Eban,  for 
instance,  gave  to  his  people  the  name  Mongols 
(Mungku-jin),  "  braves,"  in  order  to  show  that 
they  were  no  longer  Tfi-tars,  or  tributaries,  but 
conquerors.  When  the  Mongols  invaded  Asia,  and 
even  Europe,  ovemmning  Russia,  and  covering 
it  with  ashes  and  blood,  the  Christian  monks, 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  word  Tfl-tar  to 
Tartarus,  and  ready  to  associate  these  centaurs — 
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man  and  horse  being  as  one  animal — with  devils 
from  hell,  called  them  "  Tartars."  Hence,  our 
hicorreot  English  spelling.  Gradually  the  word 
Tartary  was  applied  to  all  the  lands  ruled  by  the 
Mongols — the  whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  cen- 
tral Asia;  "European  Tartary"  was  that  part  of 
Russia  occupied  by  the  Mongols,  while  "Asiatic 
Tartary "  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Tel- 
low  sea.  As  the  Mongols  were  by  degrees  ex- 
I)e11ed  from  Russia,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the 
Crimea  (settled  by  the  Crim  TStars)  and  to  the 
Chinese  dependencies  north  and  west  of  the  great 
wall.  As  Chinese  geography  was  better  under- 
stood, the  once  vague  and  elastic  term  more  and 
more  lost  value  as  a  geographical  espression.  It 
continued  to  be  applied,  however,  to  that  part  of 
Turkestan  which  was  until  lately  neither  Chinese 
nor  Russian — an  annually  decreasing  territory. 
Since  the  Russian  campaigns  under  KaufCman 
and  Skobeloir,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  Khiva  (1878), 
of  Khokand  (1876),  and  of  Merv  (1879-80),  the 
whole  of  "  Independent  Turkestan"  may  be  con- 
sidered part  of  Russian  territory,  since  it  has  been 
formally  annexed.  In  1883  deputations  of  the  in- 
habitants to  St.  Petersburg  gave  their  formal  ad- 
herence to  the  czar.  With  this  extension  of  Rus- 
sian arms  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
"Tartary"  ceases  to  be  a  proper  geographical 
expression.  In  China,  the  term  "  Tft-tar  "  is  pop- 
ularly applied  to  the  Mongols  beyond  the  great 
wall,  and,  by  ultra-patriotic  haters  of  the  ruling 
dynasty,  to  Manchius  in  general ;  but  it  is  so  mixed 
up  with  opprobrious  epithets,  such  as  "horsey," 
"  raw,"  "  green,"  etc. ,  that  the  word  is  not  in  good 
repute  among  writers.  In  central  Asia,  "  Turk  " 
and  "T3-tar"  are  synonymous.  Foreigners  dis- 
tinguish the  Chinese  from  their  Manchiu  conque- 
rors, and  we  read  in  works  of  travel  and  history  of 
"  the  Tartar  city,"  "the  Tartar  garrison,"  as  parts 
of  Peking,  Canton,  etc.  —  Ethnologically  the 
"  Tartars  "  are  the  Altaian  group  of  tribes  and  na- 
tions, not  of  Aryan  blood,  that  did  once,  or  do  now, 
inhabit  the.  lands  of  northern  and  central  Asia, 
including  the  Scythians  of  classic  writers,  the 
Huns,  the  Turks,  Kirghez,  Calmucks,  Mongols, 
Manchius,  Tungusians,  the  various  peoples  of 
Turkestan,  with  many  tribes  now  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  Aryan  admixture,  with  others  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  Tamils  of  southern  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Coreans  and  Japanese  on  the 
other,  between  whose  languages  modem  linguists 
(Thirwall,  Dallet,  Ross,  Edkins,  Aston,  Chamber- 
Iain)  have  demonstrated  close  affinities.  Notwith- 
standing all  variations  from  the  original  type, 
the  Tfitar  face  has  high  cheek  bones,  thick  nose 
depressed  at  the  roots,  scanty  beard,  round  skull, 
and  narrow,  slit-like  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  restless 
expression,  which  is  the  same  whether  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  TOkiO.  Balfour  thus  pictures 
from  life  the  Mancliiu  and  the  Chinese,  or  the 
" Tartar,"  and  the  native  Mandarin.  "  The  Man- 
chiu has  a  dark  complexion  and  roughish  skin; 
be  is  a  large-boned  man;  his  face  is  long  and  lan- 
tern-jawed; he  has  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  firm,  de- 


cided nose.  The  expression  of  Us  eyes  is  shrewd, 
and  under  the  gloss  of  etiquette  you  can  detect 
the  natural  fierceness  of  the  nomad.  The  Chinese 
is  the  exact  reverse.  His  build  is  small  and  flexi- 
ble; his  face — round,  unctuous  and  fat,  unseai«d 
by  the  suspicion  of  a  wrinkle — ^is  the  color  of 
Devonshire  cream.  His  movements  are  graceful 
and  suave;  they  give  you  the  idea  of  liberally-oiled 
joints;  his  hands  ore  delicate,  slim,  and  very 
plump;  his  expression  is  courtly;  be  has  a  win- 
ning smile  and  bow  for  every  one.  *  *  Oood 
emperors  are  not  made  of  such  materiaL"  The 
Tfi-tar  hordes  which  have  repeatedly  rushed  ont  of 
the  north  into  China,  have  kept  the  hoary  empire 
periodically  infused  with  fresh  blood  and  vigor 
and  new  imperial  dynasties.  Yet,  though  able  to 
conquer,  destroy  or  build  on  a  well-established 
foundation,  they  have  no  elements  of  permanence; 
and  away  from  the  deserts,  cut  olf  from  nomadic 
life,  the  TS-tar  fabrics  of  government  in  conti- 
nental Asia  have,  one  after  another,  faUen  to  rums 
after  a  burst  of  grandeur  that  seems  strangely 
brief  in  comparison  with  the  enduring  character 
of  Aryan  institutions  and  European  governments. 
In  religion  the  TS-tars  were  at  first  devotees  to 
Shamanism,  and  then  to  Buddhism,  which  degen- 
erated into  Lamaism,  wliile  in  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia  many  tribes  have  adopted  the  Sunn!  form, 
of  Islam.    (See  also  Monoolb.) 

Wm.  Eixiot  Gbiffb. 

TA-TSIN6  (Great  Pure).  The  name  of  the- 
ruling  dynasty  of  China,  under  whose  rwgn  the- 
Middle  Kingdom  has  perforce  begun  to  adopt  and 
assimilate  the  forces  of  western  civilization.  Di- 
rect commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  between 
China  and  Europe  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
begun  until  the  Ta-tsing  line  of  emperors  filled 
the  throne  in  Peking.  One  of  the  several  foreign 
imperial  bouses  that  have  ruled  the  mightiest  em- 
pire of  Asia,  the  Ta-tsing,  is  "the  best  Tartar 
dynasty  China  has  ever  had."  The  ancestnl 
home  of  the  Manchiu  chieftains,  to  whom  divine 
honors  as  founders  are  now  rendered  in  Peking, 
is  the  northern  base  of  the  ever- white  mountains 
which  separate  Corea  from  Manchiuria.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  one  of  three  celestial  virgins,  while- 
bathing  in  a  lake  on  the  surface  of  which  were 
mirrored  the  snowy  peaks,  found  on  her  clothes  a 
red  fruit  dropped  by  a  flying  magpie,  and  imme- 
diately eating  it,  conceived,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  floated  down 
the  river  Hurka,  and  being  hailed  by  the  warring 
chiefs  as  a  supernatural  leader,  established  his 
capital  at  Odoli,  and  began  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  unification  of  the  Manchiu  tribes.  The 
name  of  this  ancestor  was  Aisin-Oioro,  or  GoMen 
Family  Stem.  Gradually  encroaching  upon  the 
Chinese  possessions,  the  Manchius  were  invited 
to  Peking  to  assist  against  rebels.  Finding  them- 
selves there,  they  stayed,  and  began  the  conquest 
of  the  great  plain  of  China.  In  a  word,  they  sup- 
planted the  native  Ming  dynasty.  In  exchange 
for  the  shaven  forescalp  and  long  queue  ("pig- 
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-tail ")  which  thej  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese,  they 
themselves  took  the  civilization  of  China,  and  be- 
came docile  pupils.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  capital  enjoyed  both  the  friendship  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  first  Ta-tsing  emperors,  Shan  Chi, 
Kang  Hi,  Yung  Cheng  and  Kien  Lung.  The  sure 
foothold  of  the  new  dynasty  in  the  empire  was 
signalized  by  the  compilation  and  issue  of  the 
famous  "Imperial  Dictionary,"  the  "Webster's 
Unabridged"  of  the  Chinese  language.  Learn- 
ing and  the  arts  flourished,  and  intercourse  with 
western  nations  increased,  until  in  this  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  we  see  that  long  con- 
tested problems  are  being  solved  in  a  manner  not 
Chinese,  but  oosnK>politan.  The  old  conception 
-of  China  being  the  Middle  Kingdom,  around  and 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  which  lay  the  uncivil- 
ized barbarian  countries,  is  passing  away.  The 
long  duel  between  Cossack  and  Tartar  on  the 
north  has  ended  by  making  "  ravenous  Russia's  " 
boundary  lines  the  Amur  and  Usuri  rivers,  though 
111  haa  been  wrested  back  from  the  double-headed 
«agle;  and  strong  garrisons,  constantly  maintained 
along  her  northern  frontier,  show  China's  deter- 
mination to  keep  her  borders  from  further  "rec- 
tification" by  diplomates.  Her  attitude  toward 
France  in  Tonquin,  and  toward  Japan  in  Corea, 
show  her  further  intent  to  keep  a  "  scientific  fron- 
tier," and  uphold  her  ancient  doctrine  of  Whang- 
Ti.  <Hr  sovereign  over  vassal  nations.  Under  the 
preasure  of  necessity  she  has  established  legations 
and  consulates  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
recognized  the  existence  of  her  citizens  abroad. 
At  home  the  adoption  of  western  military  and 
naval  organization  and  equipment,  and  of  en- 
gineering, telegraphy  and  commercial  methods, 
are  largely  due  to  the  more  practical  and  enter- 
prising nature  of  the  Manchiu  leaders  and  states- 
men. (See  also  Tartab  and  Rro  Eiu.) —  Liteb- 
ATCBK.  Williamson's  Joumeyi  in  North  China, 
ManeAuria,  London,  1870;  Boss'  The  Manehui, 
The  JSeigmng  Dynaity  cf  China,  Paisley,  1879 ; 
Orifils'  Carta,  the  Hermit  Natim,  New  York  and 
London,  188S.  Wx.  Eluot  Gbiffis. 

TAUISM  (TaO-ihk,  to,  or  Doctrine  of  Lao- 
Tse).  One  of  the  three  state  religions  of  China  is 
Taoism.  It  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  one  of  the  popular  say- 
ings is,  "However  the  empire  be  disordered  and 
•convulsed,  the  Changs  (popes  of  Tauism)and  the 
Kungs  (descendants  of  Confucius)  have  no  occa- 
aion  to  be  troubled."  Perhaps  that  which  most 
attracts  the  attention  of  foreigners  who  observe 
the  rites  of  the  Chinese  at  home  or  on  American 
aoil,  is  that  which  is  referred  to  Tauism,  rather 
than  to  the  cult  of  Buddha  or  the  ethics  of  Confu- 
cius. Yet,  the  religion  and  the  system  of  philoso- 
phy must  be  carefully  distinguished  ;  for,  what- 
ever else  Lao-Tse  is  responsible  for,  "he  ought 
not  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  TaOist  religion."  Pure  Tauism  is  probably 
not  to  be  found  in  China,  though  in  Corea  it  is 
probable  that  it  exists  in  something  like  its  origi- 


nal purity.  In  this  article  we  shall  briefly  sketch 
the  man  and  his  system,  describing  in  detail 
the  widely  spread  and  highly  popular  leligion 
that  calls  itself  by  his  name,  and  of  which  he  is 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  the  founder.  Rejecting 
the  vulgar  fancies  and  later  traditions  which  find 
so  dazzling  an  expression  in  the  gilt  and  paint 
and  cabalistic  characters  and  incantations  of  a 
"joss-house,"  we  shall  outline  the  historical  career 
of  Lao-Tse.  He  was  bom  in  the  feudal  ag^  of 
China,  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tsu,  now  the 
province  of  Honan,  in  604  B.  C.  His  surname 
was  Li  (plum),  and  his  personal  name  Ur  (ear, 
or  flat  ear).  From  early  life  he  was  an  arduous 
student  and  much  given  to  meditation.  When 
come  to  manhood,  he  was  appointed  librarian,  or 
keeper  of  the  records,  at  the  court  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.  When  eighty-eight  years  old,  he  was 
visited  by  Confucius,  then  thirty-flve  years  of  age, 
and  a  conversation  between  the  two  followed,  in 
which  the  elder  appears  to  have  given  the  young- 
er a  tart  lecture,  couched  in  vaguely  oracular 
language.  Confucius  seems  to  have  left  the  sage 
with  the  impression  that  his  words  were  too  pro- 
found or  too  transcendental  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  after  that  pursued  his  own  methods  of 
inquiry.  It  was  perhaps  subsequent  to  this  inter- 
view that  Li  Ur  was  known  as  Lao-Tse,  or  Vener- 
able Sage ;  though  the  two  Chinese  characters 
may  also  be  rendered  Old  Boy— on  which  basis, 
the  popular  legend  that  he  was  bom.  with  white 
hair  and  with  the  expression  of  an  aged  man,  was 
reared.  There  is  not,  however,  one  line  in  the 
sage's  works,  which  gives  countenance  to  marvels 
or  supematuralism  of  any  kind,  the  multitudinous 
fantastic  legends  concerning  Lao-Tse  having  been 
invented  much  later.  The  sage  devoted  himself 
to  expanding  his  doctrine  of  Tau  (the  Way),  and 
shunned  all  notoriety.  Foreseeing  the  fall  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  he  left  the  capital  with  his  face 
set  westward.  Before  passing  through  the  bound- 
ary gate,  Yin  Hsi,  the  warden  and  his  admirer, 
persuaded  the  sage  to  commit  his  doctrines  to 
writing.  Lao-Tse  complied,  and  wrote  down 
what  appear  like  lecture  notes,  which  need  further 
oral  expansion.  In  this  treatise,  Tau-(t  King,  con- 
taining eighty-one  chapters  in  not  over  5,000  char- 
acters, his  views  on  the  Tau  (Way)  are  set  forth 
in  an  exceedingly  terse,  gnomic  style.  He  then 
passed  westward  beyond  the  frontier,  and  with 
this  final  sentence  of  the  historian  Sze-ma  Chien 
(B.  C.  185-68)  the  voice  of  history  is  silent.  He 
died  probably  about  638  B.  C.  The  systems  of 
Lao-'Tse  and  Confucius  may  be  thus  stated:  Con- 
fucius, a  statesman  rather  than'  a  philosopher, 
sought  to  find  for  men  a  rule  of  conduct  in  a  code 
of  practical  morals  founded  on  ancient  prece- 
dents, the  examples  and  precepts  of  kings  and 
sages.  Lao-Tse's  labors,  on  the  contrary,  were 
purely  philosophical.  Man  was  to  attain  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  through  contemplation  of 
Ood,  by  subduing  his  passions  and  possessing  his 
soul  in  calm.  Quietism  is  thus  the  first  requisite 
of  a  true  life.    "The  highest  morality  is  inculcated. 
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In  speculative  physics,  Lao-Tse  teaclies  tliat  ci«a- 
tion  proceeded  from  a  First  Principle,  impenonal, 
■elf-existent  and  self-developing,  which  produced 
motion,  whence  issued  all  things  in  the  univeFse, 
which  have  in  them  the  dual  principle  of  active 
and  passive,  or  male  and  female.  In  politics,  the 
sovereign  elected  of  the  people  should  be  their 
model  and  teacher  rather  than  ruler  and  judge. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  Heaven's  voice.  The 
ruler  must  first  right  himself,  then  the  country 
will  be  well  governed.  Too  much  government  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Light  taxation,  moderate  pun- 
ishments, the  people  well  fed,  but  not  too  much 
enlightened,  courtesy  and  moderation  between 
states,  will  secure  lasting  peace  and  prosperity. 
Previous  to  Lao-Tse's  time,  the  Chinese  worshiped 
8hang-ti  (Lord  of  Heaven,  Theos,  Jehovah)  and 
Tien  (Heaven).  The  Tau-tt  King  recognised  Qod 
(Shang-ti)  as  before  Tau,  though  it  is  through  Tau 
that  Heaven  is  to  be  attained.  By  means  of  Tau 
the  soul  was  to  attain  its  original  state  and  be  im- 
mortal. European  scholars  at  first  believed  that 
the  Hebrew  name  Jehovah  was  contained  in  Lao- 
Tse's  book,  both  in  phonetics,  and  by  popular  ap- 
prehension, but  this  idea  is  now  exploded.  The 
sage  recognizes  as  fact  the  existence  of  Ood  (Ti), 
but  makes  his  Tau  (Reason,  the  Way)  primal,  and 
superior  to  Qod.  The  Ti,  or  virtue  of  the  Tau,  be- 
comes fulfilled  in  man  in  its  highest  development, 
by  his  abstraction  from  worldly  cares,  and  freedom 
from  anxiety.  In  other  words,  he  teaches  that 
non-existence  is  the  goal  of  man,  and  equivalent 
to  pure  existence  ;  or,  as  Hegel  would  say,  tiiey 
are  identical.  "  Being  and  Non-being  are  the 
same."  Whether  Lao-Tse  borrowed  this  tenet 
from  the  India  Brahmans,  or  originated  it,  is  un- 
certain, but  the  very  vagueness  of  the  system, 
increased  by  the  terseness  of  his  style,  resembling 
that  of  oracles  or  enigmas,  made  it  the  fit  soil  for 
the  strange  crop  that  afterward  grew  upon  it. 
Until  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  68  A.  D., 
idols  were  unknown  in  China,  and  Tauism  was 
but  a  philosophy  and  a  literary  puzzle,  though 
with  new  codes  of  natural  and  psychical  philoso- 
phy grafted  on  it  by  disciples.  As  such  it  was 
more  acceptable  to  minds  to  which  metaphysical 
speculation  was  congenial,  than  the  bald  ethics 
of  Confucius,  based  as  these  were  on  materialism 
and  routine  precedents ;  but  its  evolution  was  to- 
ward degradation.  In  contact  and  rivalry  with 
Buddhism,  the  occult  arts  and  superstitions  of 
centuries  past  fastened  upon  Tauism  so  firmly 
that  what  was  parasite  and  what  was  original 
stock  could  not  be  popularly  distinguished. 
While  the  mystic  element  expanded  voluminous- 
ly, professing  to  teach  corporeal  immortality,  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  composition  of  the 
elixir  of  life  which  raised  men  to  the  equal  of 
genii — arts  long  after  introduced  into  Europe — 
the  popular  belief,  travestying  Buddhism,  filled  its 
temples  with  images  of  deities,  which  became 
gods  of  the  state.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  the  early 
fathers  of  war,  medicine  and  literature,  idol  dei- 
ties were  multiplied  indefinitely,  until  Buddhism 


was  offset  with  its  own  weapons,  by  a  native  in- 
stead of  a  foreign  pantheon.    The  recognition  of 
Tauism  as  a  state  religion  practically  began  wlxn 
Wu-ti  (140-88  B.  C.)  encouraged  the  alchemisto, 
though  the  Tang  emperon  (618-805  A.  D.)  fint 
admitted  Lao-Tse  to  tlie  tank  of  gods,  under  the 
title  of  "  Great  Supreme,  Emperor  of  the  DaA 
First  Cause. "    Later,  titles  were  added  by  admir- 
ing emperors.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Con- 
fucianism was  not  until  a  thousand  yean  after  the 
death  of  its  founder  universally  spread  thiouglK 
out  China;  nor  was  it  until  A.  D.  lOlS  that  be 
received  by  imperial   mandate  the  title  "Most 
Perfect  Sage. "    During  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  Tauism  had  the  field.    Tiic  fint 
Tauist  popedoin,  or  patriarchate,  held  by  Chang 
Tau-ling,  which  was  founded  in  the  first  ceni- 
vaj,  has  been  held  in  the  line  of  his  descend- 
ants to  the  present  day,  and  the  sect  has  spread 
into  the  various  nations  surrounding  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  that  accept  Chinese  culture.    In 
the  popular  religion,    "the  Three  Pure  Ones,"* 
which   are  found  in  Tauist  tonples,  farm  the 
most   conspicuous  group  of   idols  representiBg 
Lao-Tse,  Chaos  or  Pan-kfi,  "The  first  man,"  and 
8hang-tl,  or  Qod,  of  the  early  Chinese  reUgioa. 
Many  oUier  idols,  representing  gods  of  every  de- 
gree, incarnating  perhaps  the  forcea  of  natnre, 
crowd  the  temples;  and  the  religion  of  Tauism, 
though  professedly  based  on  reaaon,  or  at  least 
rationalism,  is  a  hopeless  congeries  of  supenti- 
tion.  — LiTERATnBK.     The  Tau-ti  King  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  Bev.  J.  Chalmos 
(London),  into  French  by  R^musat  and  Stanislas 
Julien,  and  into  German  by  PiSncker  and  V.  von 
Strauss,  the  first  and  last  being  considered  ihe 
most  faithful  to  the  original.    See  also  hegp't 
The  Rdigiont  of  China,  New  York,  1881 ;  Martin's 
T%»  Chinem,   New  Toiit,    1881 ;  and    Oriental 
BMgiont,  China,  Boston,  1881. 

Wm.  Elliott  Qvara. 

TAXATION,  PrlneiplCB  »f.  It  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  economic  or  common- 
sense  axiom,  that  a  large  and  varied  experience  in 
respect  to  tiie  management  of  any  one  of  llie 
great  departments  of  the  world's  business  wonld 
result  in  the  gradual  evolution  and  final  definite 
establishment  of  certain  rules  or  principles  which 
would  be  almost  universally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  pisctical  application  and 
procedure.  But  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion— which  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  civilization  and  of  all  govtra- 
ment,  and  is  constantly,  outside  of  sheer  borbsr 
rism,  everywhere  maintained — no  such  result  lias 
been  attained.  Is  bo  department  of  economic 
science  is  there  so  much  of  obscurity  and  conflict- 
ing opinion.  ' '  Most  economists  agree,  tliat  tbeie 
is  no  science  of  taxation  as  there  is  a  science  of 
exchanges ";» and  "that  there  are  no  great  nat- 
ural laws  running  through  and  controlling  taxa- 
tion and  its  effects."  And  while  the  student  wS 
find  examples  in  the  history  of  states  or  gonm-  * 
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menta  of  the  practical  application  of  almost  ereiy 
form  of  taxation  which  humat^ingenuity,  prompt- 
ed by  neeenity.aelfldinesB  or  greed,  could  devise; 
and  a  suiBcient  record  of  effects,  to  warrant  the 
drawing  of  general  and  correct  inferences,  it  is 
iieTertheless  probably  true,  that  there  is  not,  at 
the  present  time,  a  single  existing  tax  decreed 
by  despotism,  or  authorised  by  the  representa- 
tirea  of  the  tax  payers,  which  has  l>een  primarily 
adopted  or  enacted  toldy  with  reference  to  any 
involved  economic  principles,  or  which  has  pri- 
marily sought  to  .establish  tlie  largest  practical 
conformity  under  the  existing  circumstances  to 
what  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equity,  justice  and  rational  liberty. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  temporary 
circumstances,  as  viewed  in  most  instances  from 
the  standpoint  of  agovernmeutal  administration — 
deapotism  or  republican  alike — desirous  of  retain- 
ing power,  basever  been  the  controlling  motive  in 
determining  the  character  of  taxation;  or,  as  Col- 
bert, the  celebrated  finance  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  is  reported  to  have  expressed  it,  in  saying, 
"  that  the  act  of  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking 
the  goose  [t.  «.,  the  people]  as  to  procure  the 
largest  quantity  of  feathers  with  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  squealing. "  Hence,  apart  from 
its  methods  of  distributing  power  and  patronage, 
the  popular  idea  of  evil,  as  connected  with  gov- 
ernment, may  almost  always  be  referred  baci  to 
unequal  or  excessive  taxation  as  a  source;  and  to 
the  reality  of  which,  as  evils,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  agency,  may  be  referred  the  French 
revolutioD,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  Hence,  also,  the  preference  almost 
always  shown,  on  the  part  alike  of  those  who 
enact  and  those  who  pay  taxes,  for  indinet  taxa- 
tion, which  very  successfully  blinds  the  tax  payer 
as  to  the  amount  which  he  pays,  and  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  its  collection.  And  hence, 
finally,  the  idea,  which  has  come  to  be  all  but 
universally  entertained,  that  taxation  per  m  is  in 
itself  an  evil;  something  to  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble, and  an  escape  from  which  is  always  "good 
fortune";  when  the  real  truth  undoubtedly  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  act  which  can  be  performed 
by  a  community,  which  brings  in  so  large  return 
to  the  credit  of  civilization  and  general  happi- 
ness, as  the  jndicious  expenditure,  for  public  pur- 
poses, of  a  fair  percentage  of  the  general  wealth 
raised  by  an  equitable  system  of  taxation.  The 
fruits  of  such  expenditure  are  general  education 
and  general  health;  improved  roads,  diminished 
expenses  of  transportation,  and  security  for  life 
and  property.  And  it  will  he  found  to  be  a  gen- 
eral role,  that  no  high  degree  of  civilization  can 
be  maintained  in  a  community,  and  indeed  that 
no  highly  civilized  community  can  exist,  without 
comparatively  large  taxation;  the  converse  of 
thia  proposition,  however,  at  the  same  time  not 
being  admitted,  that  the  existence  of  high  taxes 
are  necessarily  a  sign  of  high  civilization.  In 
short,  taxation  in  itself  is  no  more  of  an  evil 
than  any  other  necessary  and  desirable  form  of 


expenditure;  bat  it  is  an  evil  when  taxation  Is 
rendered  excessive  through  injudicious  or  waste- 
ful expenditures;  or  when,  by  reason  of  Ul  ad- 
justment, the  levy  of  the  tax  is  made  an  occa- 
sion for  the  collection  from  the  people,  through 
the  enhancement  of  profits  and  prices,  of  a  far 
greater  sum  than  is  requisite  to  meet  the  public 
requirements.  —  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  laid  down  four  canons,  or  maiims,  (to 
be  hereafter  stated),  in  respect  to  the  levying  and 
collection  of  taxes  in  general,  which,  as  they  are 
constantly  quoted  and  referred  to  with  favor, 
have  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  fundamental  truths  than  any  other  prop> 
ositioDs  which  have  thus  far  been  formulated  on 
this  subject  But  as  these  propositions  are,  as 
their  author  characterized  them,  "general,"  and 
not  particular,  in  their  nature;  and  as  at  least 
one  of  them  is,  in  the  light  of  a  larger  experience, 
not  considered  as  correct,  there  is,  it  must  be 
conceded,  much  warrant  for  the  assumption,  that 
in  the  sense  of  propositions,  or  rules,  universally, 
or  in  any  large  degree,  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  practical  application,  there  areno  princi- 
ples of  taxation.  To  admit  the  correctness  of  such 
an  assumption,  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
confess,  that  human  knowledge,  in  at  least  one 
department,  has  reached  its  largest  limit;  and  that 
a  class  of  transactions,  which,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  are  determinative  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  forms  in  which  industry  shall  be 
exerted,  are  best  directed  by  accident  or  caprice. 
It  is  accordmgly  proposed,  in  the  present  article, 
to  make  the  true  state  of  the  case  the  main  ob- 
jective of  inquiry ;  and,  in  place  of  framing  any 
theory  at  the  outset,  to  rather  aim  to  place  before 
the  reader  such  a  review  of  our  knowledge  of 
thia  subject,  and  more  especially  such  a  summary 
of  the  moat  recent  experiences  and  investiga- 
tions, as  will  qualify  him  fur  the  forming  of  an 
opinion,  wheUier  any  deductions  which  may  be 
made  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  curious  or 
valuable  contributions  to  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic science  under  consideration,  or  whether 
they  rise  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  funda- 
mental and  incontrovertible  truths  or  proposi- 
tions. And  as  the  first  step  in  such  a  discussion, 
it  is  important  to  start  with  a  definition,  and  de- 
fine, at  the  outset,  what  is  meant  by  taxation.  — 
Taxation  (from  the  Latin  toao,  or  toMin,  "to 
rate,",  "to  value"),  in  the  ordinary  sense,  means 
the  act  or  process  of  apportioning  or  assessing, 
and  of  collecting  or  gathering  from  a  people,  a 
portion  of  their  property,  for  the  use  or  support 
of  their  government,  and  for  all  public  needs. 
The  command  of  a  constant  and  adequate  rev- 
enue being  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
organized  government,  the  power  to  compel  or  en- 
force contributions  from  the  people  governed,  or, 
ns  it  is  termed, ' '  to  tax,"  is  inherent  in  and  an  in- 
cident of  every  sovereignty,  and  rests  upon  necea- 
sity.  The  question  of  the  obtaining  of  such  rev>- 
enue,  obviously,  therefore,  is  the  question  of  flnt. 
importance  in  the  economy  of  a  state;  the  one  1» 
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compariaon  with  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate. For  without  revenue  (and  a  government 
never  has  any  resources  except  what  it  has  ob- 
tained from  the  people),  regularly  and  uniformly 
obtainable  and  coming  in,  no  governmental  ma- 
chinery for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
through  the  dispensing  of  justice,  and  the  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  could  long  be 
maintained;  and  in  default  thereof,  production 
would  stop  or  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  accu- 
mulations would  cease  or  become  speedily  e: 
hausted,  and  civilization  would  inevitably  gl' 
place  to  barbarism  and  the  wilderness.  —  Aguj 
the  power  of  taaation  being  an  inddent  of 
«ignty,  tJu  right  to  exercise  that  power  mu»(  be 
ooexteruive  vith  thai  of  which  it  i»  the  ineii 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  power  of  m^Tyleom- 
plete  sovereignty  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  subjects  is  unlimited,  the  power,  there- 
fore, in  every  such  sovereignty  to  compel  Contri- 
butions for  the  service  of  the  state,  or,  as  we  term 
it,  "to  tax,"  must  be  unrestricted.  ThuA  "the 
power  to  tax,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  denying 
the  right  of  Maryland  to  tax  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  "involvei  the  power  to  Atttroy" ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Weston  m.  The  City  of  Charles- 
ton, the  same  court,  by  the  same  eminent  author- 
ity, held  further,  "  thaltfth«  right  to  impom  a  tax 
«eittt,  it  it  a  right  wMeh  in  it*  nature  aeknouUdgei 
no  limitt.  It  may  be  carried  to  arm  extent  Within 
the  jvritdietion  qf  the  ttate  or  corporation  which 
impota  it,  vihieh  the  wHl  of  *ueh  elate  or  ecrpora- 
tion  may  preteribe."  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  here  noted,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  national  government,  and  of  the  separate 
states,  is  materially  limited  in  respect  to  both 
taxation  and  other  matters;  on  the  one  hand,  in 
virtue  of  an  agreement  of  union  accepted  by  all 
the  states,  and  known  as  the  federal  constitution; 
and  on  the  other,  in  virtue  of  certain  original- 
powers  retained  by  the  states,  and  not  delegated 
by  them,  in  entering  the  federal  Union,  to  any 
other  or  higher  sovereignty.  Thus,  no  state  of 
the  federal  UnioiL  can  impose  any  tax  upon  any 
agency  of  the  federal  government,  its  mails,  its 
custom  houses,  its  lands,  its  judicial  processes, 
its  money,  or  through  its  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, upon  its  credit  or  borrowing  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  federal  government  can  not  tax 
the  agencies  or  instrumentalities  by  which  any 
state  performs  its  functions.  That  such  recipro- 
cal limitations  are  natural  and  necessary,  and  ex- 
ist by  implication,  not  only  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  very  struct- 
ure of  the  federal  Union,  must  be  evident,  when 
one  reflects  that  otherwise  the  federal  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  governments  of  the 
states  on  the  other,  might  impose  taxation  to  an 
extent  that  would  cripple,  if  not  wholly  defeat, 
the  operations  of  the  two  authorities,  each  with- 
in its  respective  and  proper  sphere  of  action. — 
Natural  Limitationi  on  the  Meaning  and  Bxereitt 
«f  Taxation.    The  term  taxation,  however,  in- 


volves something  more  tlisn  the  mere  act  of  tak- 
ing on  the   part  of  a  government,  or  its  unre- 
strained power  of  compelling  coDtributioos.  for 
the  lue  of  the  state.    The  ettenee  ef  all  taxation 
in  making  the  burden  of  taxation  equ^ 
ail  mlfeete  of  immediate  competition;  and 
ten  this  principle  is  violated,  the  act  of  taking, 
ir  the  enforced  contribution,  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  be  considered  taxation,  but  becomes  at  once 
an  arbitrary  spoliation  or  confiscation.    Thus,  to 
illustrate:  suppose  it  were  proposed  to  tax  the 
stock  in  trade  of  red-haired  men  5  per  oenL,  and 
those  of  red-nosed  men  10  per  cent ;  or  (as  was 
proposed  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  congteasof 
the  United  States  in  1874)  to  exempt  Incomes  be- 
low $6,000  from  taxation,  and  tax  those  equal  to 
$6,000  6  per-cenL,  and  all  above,  10  per  cenL;  or 
to  do  as  actually  once  was  done  in  England  under 
an  income  tax  law  enacted  in  1691 — tax  Catholics 
at  rates  double  those  imposed  on  Protestants;  it 
seems  clear  that  such  transactions  could  not  in- 
volve any  principle,  or  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  the  mere  arbitrary  and  despotic  exer- 
cise of  power;  or  the  making  of  the  posaesnon 
of  a  red  nose,  or  red  hair,  or  the  result  of  enter- 
prise, skill,  economy,  or  the  fortuitous  dream- 
stance  of  birth  or  belief,  the  occasion  for  inflict- 
ing a  penalty.    Yet,  this  was  what  substantially 
was  done  in  the  middle  ages,  when  nobles  were 
exempt  from  taxation  because  they  were  nobles, 
and  the  common  people  were  taxed  because  they 
were  villains  or  bondsmen ;  when  Jews  were  as- 
sessed because   they  were  not  Christians,  and 
Catholics  because  they  were    not    Protestants. 
And  if  it  be  said,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  in  re- 
joinder to  a  part  of  the  above  illustration,  that 
the  rich,  by  reason  of  their  riches,  are  abundantly 
able  to  pay,  and,  therefore,  should  be  made  to, 
the  answer  is,  tliat  under  a  universal  and  uniform 
income  tax  (if  there  could  be  such  a  thing),  which 
would  establish  a  comparative  equality  of  burden, 
they  would  pay  more  by  an  inevitable  law  and 
yet  pay  equally;  while  under  an  unequal  law, 
which  takes  from  them  because  they  are  rich,  the 
act  of  taking  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  tax, 
but  is  simply  confiscation.    For  if  the  state  may 
take  JIm  per  cent,  from  the  man  with  $6,000  hi- 
come,  and  ten  per  cent,  from  the  man  with  more 
than  $6,000,  why  stop  at  this  amount  T  We  have 
not  approximated  the  limit  or  capability  of  the 
persons  assessed  to  make  contributions.    Why 
not  take  all   that  such  individuals  receive  in 
excess  of  the  average  income  of  the  masses? 
Why  not  divide  up  and  put  every  one  on  an 
equality?    The  advocacy  of  any  such  forms  of 
contribution  under  the  name  of  taxation  (although 
the  advocatea  may  not  be,  and  generally  are  not, 
aware  of  it),  is  simply,  therefore,  the  advocacy  of 
the  most  radical  principles  of  communism .  Then 
is'k  accordingly,  a  broad  and  philosophical  dis- 
tinction, which  may  be  claimed  to  rise  to  tbe 
dignity  of  an  economic  principle,  between  "tax- 
ation "  and  ' '  arbitrary  taking."    In  tbe  soundhigs 
which  have  been  made  at  great  depths  io  the 
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ocean  for  telegraphic  or  other  purposes,  the 
sounding  line  haa  not  unfrequently  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  small-chambered  shells  or  other 
minate  animals  of  exquisite  organization  and 
structure;  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  In 
'What  manner  can  these  minute  organisms  live  and 
flourish  under  the  enormous  pressure  that  in  some 
instances  must  be  exerted,  of  at  least  three  tons 
to  the  square  inch?  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  pressure  is 
everywhere  equalized,  being  as  much  from  within 
outward  as  from  without  inward,  and  thus  an 
equilibriam  is  maintained  under  which  develop- 
ment  goes  on  and  existence  is  made  possible;  and 
it  is  in  preserving  this  equilibrium,  this  equaliza- 
tion of  pressure  (says  Mr.  Lowe,  from  whose 
speech  as  chancellor  of  the  English  exchequer 
the  above  illustration  is  derived),  that  the  whole 
.secret  of  taxation  consists.  All  experience  shows 
that  a  people  who  ate  moderately  prosperous  will 
1>ear  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  without 
complaint  when  they  feel  that  the  distribution 
Is  just  and  equal ;  but  when  the  distribution  is 
unequal,  somebody  inevitably  is  being  either  plun- 
dered or  crushed.  —  LimUationi  of  Territorial  Sov- 
ereignty and  Limitationi  of  the  Taring  Povoer  Cotx- 
tentive.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
self-evident  proposition,  although  in  fact  it  is  by 
no  means  so  regarded,  that  the  power  of  every 
state  or  government  to  tax,  must  be  exclusively 
limited  to  subjects  within  its  territory  and  legal 
jurisdiction.  "All  subjects,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Harsball,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  McCuUough  e(.  Maryland  (4 
Wheaton,  431),  "  oter  rokieh  the  sovereign  poieerof 
the  etate  extend*,  are  objeete  of  taxation;  but  Ouee 
«wr  toAieft  it  doe*  not  extend,  are,  on  the  eoundetl 
prine^plet,  exempt  from  taxation.  *  *  The  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  state  extends  to  everything 
vMck  exitU  hy  itt  own  auOurriiy  or  u  introduced 
if  ittpermition."  "  Every  nation,"  says  "Wheaton, 
"  poaseases  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  througbout  the  full  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory. It  follows,  from  this  principle,  that  the 
laws  of  every  state  control,  of  right,  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  within  its  territory.  The 
second  general  principle  is,  that  no  state  can,  by 
its  laws,  directly  affect,  bind  or  regulate  property 
beyond  its  own  territory.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  first  general  principle;  a  different  system, 
which  would  recognize  in  each  state  the  power  of 
regulating  persons  or  things  beyond  its  territory, 
would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among  dif- 
ferent states,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  each  of  them."  (Wheaton's  Interna- 
tional Law,  chap,  ii.,  §  2;  Fcelix  International 
Pris^,  g§  9  and  10.)  And  in  a  decision  of  more 
recent  date  (State  Tax  on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  16 
Wallace,  806,  828),  the  United  States  supreme 
court  said:  "The  power  of  taxation,  however 
vast  in  its  character  and  searching  in  its  extent,  is 
necessarily  limited  to  subjects  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state.  Property  lying  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  state  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  her 


taxing  power  can  be  legitimately  exercised.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  no  adjudication  should  be 
necessary  to  establish  so  obvious  a  proposition.''— 7 
ProteetiontheGorrriatiee^  Ibxation.  The  correl- 
ative of  taxation,  furthermore,  is  protection ;  or,  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  political  theory  of 
our  governments,  national  and  state,  and  in  fact 
of  every  government  claiming  the  title  to  be  free, 
taxes  are  the  compensation  which  property  pays 
the  state  for  protection.  "  Taxes  are  a  portion 
which  eaeh  individual  give*  tifhit  property,  in  order 
to  seeure  and  haw  the  peife^  a^oj/ment  of  iTie  re- 
mainder. Governments  are  established  for  the 
protection  of  pei'sons  and  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  state,  and  taxet  are  levied  to  enable 
the  government  to  afford  and  give  tuek  preteetion. 
They  are  the  price  and  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded."  (Ingersol,  J.,  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Duerw.  Small.)  "Thereisnoth- 
ing  poetic  about  tax  laws  When  thq/Jtnd  prop- 
erty, they  claim  a  eoniribuiion  for  it*  proteetien." 
(Lowrie,  Chief  Justice,  Tinley  vs.  The  City,  etc., 
82  Penn.,  881.)  Montesquieu,  writing  with  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  France  mainly  or  sole- 
ly in  view,  discusses  this  subject  in  his  "Spirit  of 
Laws"  (book  xzxi.,  ch.  L)  as  follows:  " The  pub- 
lic revenues  are  a  portion  that  each  subject  gives 
of  his  property,  in  order  to  secure  or  et^oy  the  re- 
mainder."— These  fundamental  principles,  defin- 
ing sovereignty  in  respect  to  taxation  are,  how- 
ever, violated,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  by 
most  of  the  states  in  the  federal  Union  (but  not 
in  other  countries)  in  their  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power;  as,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  law  defines  X)ersonal  estate  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation so  as  to  include  '.'goods,  chattels,  money  and 
effects,  wherever  they  are;  ships,  public  slocks 
and  securities,  stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges  and 
moneyed  corporations  within  or  without  the  state"  ; 
and  where  the  administrators  of  the  law  tax  red- 
dent*  toi  personal  property,  even  of  a  visible,  tan- 
gible character,  having  a  *itu»  in  another  state  or 
country;  and,  by  another  and  irreconcilable  rule, 
tax  non-residerUs  for  all  of  their  personal  property 
having  a  situ*  within  the  state.  The  claim  or 
argument,  however,  which  the  advocates  of  such 
a  system  set  up  in  its  defense  is,  that  personal 
property  (more  especially  what  is  termed  in  law 
efiosei  in  action,  or  credits,  titles,  notes,  bonds, 
mortgages,  which  are  in  their  nature  incorporeal, 
and  therefore  invisible  and  intangible)  has  no 
situ*,  and,  Aerefore,  follows  and  adopts  that  of 
its  owner.  But  this  rule  or  fiction  of  law — mo- 
bSia  personam  sequuntur — was  never  invented 
with  a  view  of  its  being  used  as  a  rule  to  govern 
and  define  the  application  and  scope  of  taxation, 
but  was  originally  a  device  of  iDtematioAal  com- 
ity, intended  to  subserve  the  convenience  of  the 
owner  of  property;  "by  which  a  state  holding 
Jurisdiction  of  the  property  permits  an  act,  done 
by  the  non-resident  owner  at  his  domicile,  to  have 
the  same  effect,  touching  it,  as  if  done  at  the  tocu* 
situ*.  It  means,  simply,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  distribution,  or  other  disposition  of  the  {Mrop- 
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erty,  itaj  act,  agreement  or  authority,  which  is 
sufficient  in  law  where  the  owner  resides,  shall 
pass  the  property  where  it  is;  and  the  true  and 
right  use  of  it  is  to  facilitate  affairs  of  commerj 
and  the  distribution  of  decedents'  estates,  by 
abling  parties  to  dispose  of  their  property  wiUi/>ut 
embarrassment  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
of  the  country  where  it  is  situated."  (Catlii 
Hall,  21  Vermont,  162.)  It  would  be  a  more 
rate  rendering  of  the  rule  to  say,  "  Personal  pi 
erty  follows  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicile, 
not,  as  in  effectclaimed,that  the  law  of  the  owner'l 
domicile  follows  the  property.  But  "  no  fiction," 
snys  Blackstone,  "shall  extend  to  work  an  injury; 
its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief 
or  remedy  an  inconyenience,  which  might  result 
from  the  general  rule  of  law."  At  any  attempt 
to  misi^ply  a  fiction,  it  falls  within  and  is  termi- 
nated by  that  other  authoritative  maxim  of  logic 
and'  the  common  law,  etmmttt  raHont  Itgit,  cettat 
ip»a  lea).  Another  great  authority  in  law.  Lord 
Mansfield,  says:  "Fictions  of  law  bold  only  in 
respect  of  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  invented;  when  they  are  urged  to  an  intent 
and  purpose  not  within  the  reason  and  policy  of 
the  fiction,  the  other  party  may  diow  the  truth." 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Rome,  where 
this  fiction  originated,  its  applicability  to  prof>erty 
was  never  held,  according  to  Bavigny,  to  extend 
beyond  Roman  territory.* — It  is  a  cttrioos  fact, 

•  "Bnt  It  may  tw  uld,  thst  the  state  In  taxing  pereonal 
property  Bitnate  tieyond  Ita  territory,  does  not  In  fact  tax  the 
property,  but  the  owner,  over  wtiom  the  atate  taaa  Jurisdic- 
tion In  respect  to  inch  property.  In  answer  to  this  claim, 
attention  is  her«  asked  to  the  following  extract  from  an 
argument  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lowrey,  of 
New  Tork,  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Mew 
York,  when  this  subject  was  np  txf ore  them  for  considera- 
tion. '  This  claim,'  he  said,  '  involves  a  dangerous,  inaoca- 
racy,  and  arises  from  a  confosion  of  the  idea  of  the  assess- 
ment with  the  idea  of  the  tax.  These  two  stand  upon  alto- 
gether different  bases.  The  atttttmaU  Is  to  the  penon  In 
respect  to  the  property;  but  the  tax  is  to  the  property  In  re- 
spect to  itself  alone.  In  the  order  of  conseqnenoe  a  tax 
goes  before  an  assessment.  A  tax  stands  upon  an  existing 
relation  between  the  property  and  the  state,  as  protector  and 
protected,  and  Is  that  portion  of  the  pubUc  bnitlen  which 
the  property  ought  to  liear  becaufe  of  titat  existing  nUMon. 
An  assessment  stands  dpon  the  existing  relation  between  ttte 
property  and  Its  owner  or  possessor;  it  follows  the  tax,  and  Is 
merely  the  method  of  securing  it.  The  danger,  in  saying  ttiat 
the  tax  is  to  the  permm  In  mpeet  ((f  kit  property.  Is,  that,  I>y 
the  form  of  the  expression  we  Justify  an  assessment  upon  a 
person  for  all  property  indiscriminately.  We  transpose  the 
subjects,  and  make  the  law  seek  out  the  person,  snd  then 
tax  him  according  to  his  property,  instead  of  flnt  seeking 
property  which  It  has  a  right  to  tax,  and  then  as  a  secondary 
matter,  a  person  to  whom  it  may  he  assessed.  Even  if  a 
knowledge  of  the  property  Is  obtained  by  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  owner  in  tlie  shape  of  a  general  assessment,  still  the 
rationale  of  the  matter  presapposes  the  right  to  tax  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  and  our  relation  to  it  directly.  If  we 
disregard  this  rationale,  we  may,  perhaps,  register  an  assess- 
ment where  we  are  not  entitled  to  levy  a  tax.'— The  person 
to  whom  the  assessment  is  made  need  not  be  the  owner. 
He  may  be  the  agent,  trustee,  guardian,  executor  or  admin- 
istrator. This  is  l>ecauBe  the  property,  which  owes  the  tax 
by  reason  of  being  protected,  hss  not  hands  wherewith  to 
take  from  itself  a  portion  of  Itself,  to  pay  for  protection  to 
be  accorded  to  the  remainder.  Therefore  the  law,  following 
the  property  to  get  the  tax,  makes  Its  demand  upon  whoever 
it  finds  in  possession,  witlxnt  inquiring  upon  what  interest 


«lso,  that  those  states  which  adofrt,  in  tfadr  sys- 
tems of  tazadon,  the  rule  of  taxing  propertyi^ 
yond  their  sovereignty  or  territorial  Jurisdiction,  ^ 
by  reason  of  the  possession  of  its  owner,  do  not 
carry  the  principle  involved  to  its  logical  csonchi- 
sion,  and  tax  real  estate  similarly  situated.  But 
for  this  distinction  no  good  reasons  can  be  givca, 
although  pretexts,  claiming  to  be  reasons,  nay. 
One  claim,  Itowever,  is  obviously  as  good  as  the 
other.  A  robber  who  should  draw  romantic  dis- 
tinctions between  watches  and  ptuaea,  would  fail 
In  business.  If  we  are  to  bs  robbers  in  practice, 
iet~ii%-Bt^  least,  secure  some  grace  by  hones^  ia  ^ 
our  professions,  and  admit  tliat  what  we  thus   y 

the  property  Is  based.    This  it  does,  IgnoslaK  all  poaons 
beneficially  Interested  In  the  title,  even  the  oiwner  hiaadt. 
'  S««ry  person,'  says  the  stamtes  of  New  Tork, '  shall  be  ss- 
seased,  etc.,  for  aU  penonal  p«upeilj  uwud  by  Ub,  Ib- 
dndlngall  property  in  his  possessica,  «p  vmltr  Utemtni, 
as  agent,  trustee,  guardian,  etc'— Thns  it  wiU  be  seen,  tha^ 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  posseaalao  is  a  title  anpcrisr 
to  ownership.    And  I  now  rdteiate,  that,  acuunUag  to  the 
theory  of  our  government,  a  tax  stands  apon  the  Jnat  ohO^ 
tion  of  all  property  to  oonbribote  to  the  sapport  of  the  power 
which  protects  It;  but  that  the  assessment  stands  upon  the 
possession  or  power  of  the  person  ssseascd,  over  the  prapeny 
taxed.  Thla  may  be  further  illnstnted.   If ovaMes  eaa  aercr 
be  oat  of  the  actual  or  constmcUve  piMsucL  of  some  aa^ 
and,  therefore,  there  is  always  a  person  in  aase  to  wboB  tke 
assessment  may  be  made.   Bnt  the  case  is  veiydlflerent  with 
nnmovables,  and  therefore,  lands  sre  often  taxed  and  as- 
sesssd  by  their  own  name  and  demgnation,  and  specUtaOy 
sold  to  satiafy  the  spedfle  assrsnmrnt,  no  penon's  aaar 
anywhere  appearing  In  the  proceedings.  —  Keeping  this  vital 
distinction  between  an  assessment  and  a  tax  clearly  ia  view, 
the  mind  will  come  by  easy  steps  toan  imderalandlngarhow 
It  is  tliat  a  tax,  to  a  man  who  has  no  piupsity  in  the  slate,  Is 
a  tax  tipon  his  person.    Process  is  the  ey«  ef  the  law.   Its 
vision  la  limited  by  territorial  boundaries.    Whatever  does 
not  exist  within  that  limit,  does  not,  for  any  poipose  of  law. 
exist  at  all.    The  rich  .man,  "whose  pr(q>erty  la  In  Jbrope, 
and  the  pauper,  whose  property  Is  nowhere,  are  then  eqad, 
as  persons,  before  the  law.    A  tax  upon  a  panpar  woald  be 
a  personal  tax.    A  tax  upon  the  rich  man  ia,  by  nnlrapeaeb- 
able  parity  of  reason,  the  same.    Such  a  tax  would  be  a 
gross  solecism  on  our  system.    "Hie  philosophy  at  oat  fisa 
of  voluntary  political  aisoelatian,  Is  that  all  iadividaala,  aid 
all  the  valnes  within  a  eommnnitj,  ahall  aggregate  into  one 
mass  all  the  power  which  they  separately  contain,  whkh 
sum  total  shall  constitute  a  sovereignty  of  the  whole.    This 
sovereignty— the  soul  of  the  state,  which  can  not  be  lai- 
palred,  and  the  state  aurvive— reflecta  back  upon  Us  ecw- 
sdtnents,  la  detail,  all  that  It  has  received  from  then.  What 
it  receives,  and  what  it  returns.  Is  of  two  kinds,  as  to  both 
source  and  object,  viz.,  Indlvldnal  service  to  the  goverament. 
and  protection  to  the  Individual  flvn  It,    Huu,  fat  Us  in- 
dividual capacity,  a  man  is  bound  to  patoan  ■iUlaty  serv- 
ice, and  the  state,  by  the  military  arm,  is  boond  to  prottct 
him  from  Invsslon.    Be  Is  bound  to  do  Jnry  du^,  and  the 
authorities  are  bound,  upon  bis  demand,  to  provide  hba  s 
Jury.    He  is  bound  to  aid  the  sberiC,  and  the  afaoiC  is 
bound  to  execute  procesa  In  hla  favor  by  jaosss  eanMafiw  if 
necessary.     These  personal  services  correapond  to  those 
which  in  feudal  times  the  mesne  lord  holding  a  frank-teae- 
ment  owed  the  lord  poramoant.    They  can  not  lie  cob- 
pounded  for,  for  their  value  oonalsts  in  their  beiag  lendutd 
in  kind.     Thtir  petformana  U  Ukt  onfy  jiriei  wAiek  tke 
dtixenpaytfor^eUiuiiMp.   The  terms  are  not  only  con- 
slstent  and  harmonious  with  onr  general  sehcoie  of  gonra- 
ment,  bnt  are  highly  politic.    They  an  a  liberal  Invitatiaa  to 
all  men  to  oome  uid  add  to  ours  their  lives,  thdr  hopes, 
their  strength,  labor  and  coorage,  that  we  may  build  ap  a 
nation.    To  all  political  privUeges  we  admit  each  one  by 
virtue  of  his  being  a  man,  free  N>rn  and  of  lawful  ^e;  we 
ask  him  nothing  oonoeming  hla  property,  nnlsH  Ub  fnpeity 
asks  something  bom  us." 
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take  is  not  a  Uz  received  aa  the  juat  recompenae 
of  a  benefit  confened,  but  a  coaipulsory  levy, 
haTing  ita  cauae  in  our  greed,  and  ita  justification 
In  our  power;  and  aa  tliese  reasons  are  aa  good 
for  a  large  levy  aa  a  small  one,  and  the  trbole  of 
a  man's  estate  is  greater  than  its  part,  why  not 
take  the  wholef  "  Still  further,"  says  Mr.  Low- 
rey,  "if  we  tax  a  man  (in  New  York  or  Hassa- 
ebnsetts)  who  has  come  from  Oonneoticut  or  Eng- 
land to  stay  a  year,  for  the  property  he  has  left 
behind,  why  not  the  man  who  has  come  for  a 
week?  "  If  we  are  to  do  business  upon  the  prin- 
dpia  that  "might  makes  right,"  would  it  not  be 
a  brilliant  stroke  to  station  ourselves  at  all  the 
avenues  of  ingress  to  a  state,  and  cry  "  Stand  and 
deliver"  to  the  passengersf  From  Ibe  above  cita- 
tions and  arguments,  the  conclusion  would  seeflN 
to  be  inevitable,  that  when  a  state  assesses  prop- 
erty situated  beyond  its  territory  and  jurisdiction, 
and  which  ita  laws  and  processes  are  not  compe- 
tent or  able  to  either  reach  or  protect,  or  assesses 
one  of  its  own  citiaens  in  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty, the  act  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  taxar 
iiqn.  bift  is  simply  arbttrary  taking,  in  no  respect 
din^KCtjn  principle  from  confiscation. — It  wjlL 
be  also  here  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  this  fiction  of  law,  that  personal  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of  its  nfus,  follows  the  owner 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Its  prototype  was 
the  ancient  taiBe,  or  tax  of  servitude,  imposed  on 
persons  originally  bondmen,  or  on  all  persons 
who  held  ^/<*rm  or  Itat*,  or  resided  on  lands  of 
the  Bucerain;  and  from  which  proprietors  or 
siuenuns  of  the  land  were  exempt.  And  as  no 
vassal  could  at  will  divest  himself  of  servitude 
or  allegiance  to  Us  lord  or  susersin',  so  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  taxes  always  remained  upon  him  as 
a  personal  servitude,  whatever  might  be  the  loca- 
tion of  his  property.  In  other  words,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  all  over  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  was  not  unlike  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  previous  to  emancipa- 
tion. They  (the  slaves)  had  property  in  their  pos- 
session, and  spoke  of  themselves  as  owners  of 
pnq>erty,  but  in  reality  their  property  followed 
the  condition  of  the  servitude  of  their  persons, 
and  both  persons  and  property  belonged  equally 
to  the  masters.  The  iail/e,  furthermore,  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  was  supposed  to  dishonor 
whoever  was  subject  to  it,  and  degrade  him,  not 
only  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  that 
of  a  burgher,  or  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  town; 
and  "no  gentleman,  or  even  any  burgher,"  says 
Adam  Smith.  "  who  has  stock  will  submit  to  this 
degradation."  Now,  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
word  servitude  is,  an  obligation  to  render  service, 
irrespective  of,  or  without,  compensation;  and  the 
idea  upon  which  the  taxation  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  this  country  has  been  based  is,  that  the 
property  owes  a  servitude  to  the  state  where  the 
owner  resides,  irrespective  of  its  actual  location,  in 
virtue  of  the  obligation  which  its  owner,  ss  a  clti- 
Kn,  may  Owe  to  the  state  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  state  gives  him  in  respect  to  his 


person. —  Again,  in  old  times,  the  division  of 
property  into  real  and  personal  was  wholly  un- 
known ;  and  under  the  common  law,  all  property 
was  classed  as  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
and  goods  and  chattels.  "  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  leases  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  were 
classed  as  chattels,  and  were  distinguished  as 
ckatUU  real;  while  other  chattels,  which  did  not 
savor  of  lands,  were  called  e/uUtelt  ptnonal,  '  be- 
cause,' says  Lord  Coke,  'for  the  most  part  they 
belong  to  the  person  of  a  man,  or  else  for  that, 
they  are  to  be  recovered  by  personal  actions.' 
And  Blackslone  tells  us,  that  'chattels  personal 
are  property,  and  strictly  speaking,  things  mova- 
ble, which  may  be  annexed  to  or  attendant  on  the 
person  of  the  owner,  and  carried  about  with  him 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another';  and  as 
instances  ^e  mentions  money,  jewelry,  garments, 
'ersonal  property,  in  fact,  consisted  almost  en- 
irely  of  such  things  as  could  be,  and  actually 
ere,  carried  about  with  the  person  of  the  owner, 
o^  could  be  easily  secreted.  And  Blackstone  also 
is  us,  that  the  amount  of  the  personal  estate  of 
fur  ancestors,  was  so  trifling  that  they  enter- 
tained a  very  low  and  contemptuous  opinion  of 
it;  and  that '  our  ancient  law  books  do  not,  there- 
fore, often  condescend  to  regulate  this  species  of 
property.'  Nothing  of  an  incorporeal  nature  was 
anciently  comprehended  within  the  class  at  per- 
sonal chattels.  It  was  otherwise  as  to  lands  or 
real  property,  as  to  which  '  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments'  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  from  the 
earliest  times.  Such  was  personal  properly  in  the 
early  history  of  our  laws.  It  was  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  and  its  laws  were  few  and  sim- 
ple; while  real  property,  being  of  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent nature,  was  regarded  as  immeosurably 
more  valuable,  and  was  governed  by  laws  of  ita 
own,  of  the  most  intricate  and  abstruse  character. 
Both  species  of  property,  when  compared  with 
that  of  our  own  time,  were  of  small  pecuniary 
value;  bat  between  the  importance  attached  to 
personal  and  movable  property,  and  the  value  of 
real  property,  there  was  a  difference  vastly  greater 
than  that  which  now  exists,  both  because  of  the 
comparative  insignificant  value  of  personalty,  and 
because  of  the  feudal  tenure  by  which  lands  were 
held,  out  of  which  grew  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  to  both  the  land  and  the  per- 
son. From  these  circumstances  arose  the  notion, 
which  became  a  fiction  of  the  law,  that  property 
merely  personal  always  attended  the  person  of  its 
owner;  while  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
being  fixed  and  immovable,  and  of  infinitely  more 
consideration,  were  held,  from  their  very  nature, 
as  well  as  from  motives  of  political  policy,  to  have 
a  situs  of  their  own,  from  which  they  derived  their 
laws  and  incidents  wholly  regardless  of  the  domi- 
cile of  the  owner.  Orowing  out  of  the  same  rea- 
sons, it  was  also  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  while 
immovables  were  exclusively  governed  by  the 
law  of  locality,  movables  were  controlled,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  mnzim,  by  the  law  of  the  domicile 
of  the  owner,  and  not  by  that  of  its  tUtu."    In 
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the  changed  condition  of  wealtli  and  property, 
aucli  a  fiction,  however  suitable  and  useful  in 
primitiTe  times,  would  now,  in  many  cases,  work 
the  greatest  injustice,  and  impair  the  supremacy 
which  every  government  should  maintain  over 
everything  within  its  territory,  boih  on  the  ground 
of  public  expediency  and  the  private  interests  of 
its  citizens.  And  according  to  Wharton  (Treatise 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  1872),  this  fiction  of  law 
has  been  universally  abandoned  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  except  in  cases  as  to  rights  in  re- 
spect to  personalty,  which  spring  from  marriage 
and  succession.  (Hutchinson,  "Southern  Law 
Review.")— Finally,  the  attention  of  the  reader  or 
student  should  be  asked  to  another  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  this  subject;  and  that  is, 
that  if  this  article  were  to  have  been  written  by 
a  European,  for  incorporation  into  any  foreign 
publication,  this  discussion  of  the  taxation  of  ex- 
tra-territorial property  by  a  state  would  have  no 
place,  except  possibly  in  review  of  curious  tax 
experiences;  for  the  reason,  that  nowhere,  except 
in  the  United  States,  is  there  any  such  system  of 
taxation,  or  any  tolerance  given  to  the  ideas  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  —  Legilimait  Taxation  Lim- 
ited to  PiMie  PurpotM.  Although  this  proposi- 
tion has  rarely  received  any  notice  or  considera- 
tion  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
under  despotic  governments  (where  there  is  no 
restraint  on  tlie  adoption  of  any  economic  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  state)  would  obviously  be  re- 
garded OS  of  no  consequence,  or,  if  conceded, 
would  bo  nullified  by  regarding  the  wishes  or 
whims  of  the  ruler  and  public  purposes  as  mat- 
ters synonymous,  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decisions  of  its  highest  courts, 
have  nevertheless  combined  to  establish  it  as  an 
economic  and  legal  principle  under  a  free  govern- 
ment of  the  very  first  importance.  The  record  of 
this  experience  may  be  told  as  follows:  In  1873 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Elansas  passed 
a  law  authorizing  counties  and  towns  of  that 
state  "to  encourage  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories and  such  other  enterprises  as  may  tend 
to  develop  "  such  counties  or  towns  by  the  direct 
Appropriation  of  money,  or  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
to  any  amount  that  the  local  authorities  might 
consider  expedient;  and  under  this  act  the  city 
of  Topeka  created  and  issued  its  bonds,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000,  and  gave  the  same  "as  a  dona- 
tion," a  majority  of  voters  approving,  to  an  iron- 
bridge  company,  as  a  consideration  for  establish- 
ing and  operating  their  shops  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  The  interest  coupons  first  due  on  these 
bonds  were  promptly  paid  by  the  city  out  of  a 
fund  raised  by  taxation  for  that  purpose,  bat  sub- 
sequently, when  the  second  coupons  became  due, 
and  the  bonds  bad  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  bridge  company  by  bona  fide  sale  to  a  loan 
association,  the  city  repudiated  its  obligations, 
on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  of  Kansas  had 
no  authority,  under  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds,  tlie  interest  and 
principal  of  which  were  to  be  paid  from  the  pro- 


ceeds of  taxes,  for  any  such  purpose  u  the  en- 
couragement of  manufaoturing  enterprises.  Legal 
proceedings  to  enforce  payment  were  thereupon 
commenced  by  the  bondholders  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  and  judgment  luiving  been 
there  given  for  the  city,  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court,  i^ere,  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  was  afSrmed,  and  the  following  opin- 
ions or  statement  of  principles  invtdved  given: 
"  It  must  be  conceded,"  said  the  ooart,  through 
Mr.  Justice  Miller, ' '  that  there  are  rights  in  every 
free  government  beyond  the  control  of  the  state. 
A  government  which  recognized  no  such  rights, 
which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty  and  the  property 
of  its  citizens  subject  at  all  times  to  the  absolnte 
disposition  and  unbounded  control  of  even  the 
most  democratic  depository  of  power,  is  after  aU 
but  a  despotism.    It  is  true  it  is  a  despotism  of 
the  many,  of  the  majority,  if  you  choose  to  call 
it  so,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despotism."    *    * 
"The  theory  of  our  governments,  state  and  na- 
tional, is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  anlimited 
power  anywhere.    The  executive,  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  branches  of  these  governments 
are  aU  of  limited  and  defined  powers.    There 
are  limitations  of  such  powers  which  grow  out 
of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments- 
implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  without 
which  the  social  compact  could  not  exist,  which 
are  respected  by  all  governments  entitled  to  the 
name."    •     •     "Of   all  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  government,  that  of  taxation  is  most 
liable  to  abuse.    Oiven  a  purpose  or  object  for 
which  taxation  may  be  lawfully  used,  and  the 
extent  of  its' exercise  is  in  its  very  nature  unlim- 
ited.   This  power  can  as  readily  be  employed 
against  one  class  of  individuals  and  in  favor  of 
another,  so  as  to  ruin  the  one  class  and  give  un- 
limited wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  other,  if 
there  are  no  implied  limitations  of  the  uses  for 
which  the  power  may  be  exercised.    T»  lag  wlk 
one  hand  the  power  of  the  government  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  eititen,  and  vith  the  other  beeUne  it  vpen 
favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enUrpritt*  and 
build  vp  private  fortune*,  it  none  the  lete  rMerji 
beeauee  U  it  done  under  the  forme  of  the  laa  and  it 
catted  taxation.    This  is  not  legislation.    It  is  a  de- 
cree under  legislative  forms.    Nor  is  it  taxation. 
Beyond  a  cavil  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which 
is  not  laid  for  a  public  purpose    •    •   It  m»y 
not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line  in  all  cases  so  as  to 
decide  what  is  a  public  purpose  in  this  sense,  tad 
what  is  not.    But  in  the  case  before  us,  in  which 
towns  are  authorized  to  contribute  aid  by  way  of 
taxation  to  any  class  of  manufacturers,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  holding  that  this  is  not  such  a 
public  purpose  as  we  have  been  considering.    If 
it  be  said  that  a  benefit  resulte  to  the  local  pnUic 
of  a  town  by  establishing  manufactures,  the  same 
may  t>e  said  of  any  -  other  business  or  pursuit 
which  employs  capital  or  labor.    The  mercbtnt, 
the  mechanic,  the  inn-keeper,  the  banker,  tb« 
builder,  the  steamboat  owner,  are  equally  pro- 
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moten  nf  the  public  good,  and  equally  deseirlng 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions. 
Mo  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  manufact- 
urer, which  would  not  open  the  public  treasury 
to  the  importunitiea  of  two-thirds  of  the  business 
men  of  the  city  or  town." — Otlier  judicial  author- 
ities in  the  United  States  to  whom  weight  is  ac- 
corded, have  also  concurred  in  this  opinion. 
Thus,  Thos.  M.  Cooley,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  and  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  that  state,  in  his  work, 
"  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,"  thus  defines 
the  limits  of  taxation  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States:  " Constitutionally  a  tax  can  have 
DO  other  basis  than  the  raising  of  revenue  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  whatever  governmental  exaction 
haa  not  this  basis,  is  tyrannical  and  unlawful.  A 
tax  on  imports,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
not  to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to  discourage  and  in- 
directly prohibit  some  particular  import  for  the 
benefit  of  some  home  manufacture,  may  well 
be  questioned,  as  being  merely  colorable,  and 
therefore  not  warranted  by  constitutional  princi- 
ples." The  question  at  issue  hasalso  formed  the 
subject  of  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  the  following  are  extracts 
from  the  opinions  given  by  the  members  of  this 
tribunal  respecting  the  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  a  freegovemment  to  impose  taxes:  "Nopublic 
exigency  can  require  private  spoliation  for  the 
private  benefit  of  favored  individuals.  If  the 
citizen  is  protected  in  his  property  by  the  consti- 
tution against  the  public,  much  more  is  he  against 
private  rapacity. "  "If  it  were  proposed  to  pass 
an  act  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  to  vote  to  transfer  the  farms,  or  the  horses, 
or  oxen,  or  a  part  thereof,  from  the  rightful 
owner  or  owners  to  some  manufacturer,  whom 
the  majority  might  select,  the  monstrousness  of 
such  proposed  legislation  would  be  transparent. 
But  the  mode  by  which  property  would  be  taken 
from  one  or  many,  and  given  to  another,  or 
others,  can  make  no  difference  in  the  underlying 
principle.  It  is  the  taking  that  constitutes  the 
wrong,  no  matter  how  taken."  "Taxation,"  said 
the  chief  justice  (in  giving  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  right  of  a  town  to  grant  aid,  under  a  permissi- 
ble statute  of  the  state  legislature,  to  a  manufact- 
uring enterprise),  "by  the  very  meaning  of  the 
term,  implies  the  raising  of  money  for  public 
uses,  and  excludes  the  raising  of  it  for  private 
objects  and  purposes."  "No  authority  or  even 
dictum  can  be  found,"  observes  Dillon,  C.  J.,  in 
Hanson  «*.  Vernon,  27  Iowa,  38,  "which  asserts 
that  there  can  be  any  legitimate  taxation,  when 
the  money  to  be  raised  does  not  go  into  the 
public  treasury,  or  is  not  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  government,  or  some  of  the  governmental 
divisions  of  the  state.  "  "  If  there  is  any  proposi- 
tion about  which  there  is  an  entire  and  uniform 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  it  is  that  taxes  are 
to  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  varied  and  manifold  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment,   and  not  for  private  objects  or  the 


special  benefit  of  individuals.  While  the  state  is 
bound  to  protect  all,  it  ceases  to  give  that  just 
protection,  when  it  affords  undue  advantages,  or 
gives  special  and  exclusive  privileges  to  particu. 
lar  individuals  and  particular  and  special  indus- 
tries at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  "  In  short,  the  right  of  a  government 
to  levy  discriminating  taxes  for  purposes  other 
than  for  defraying  public  expenditures,  even 
though  any  injustice  thereby  done  to  the  individ- 
ual is  more  than  compensated  by  some  indirect 
benefit  to  the  entire  community,  is  one  of  those 
forms  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  state  which 
is  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  which,  if  fully  recognized  and  broadly 
carried  out,  will  of  necessity  he  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  it;  and  in  respect  to  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  tax  to  support  an  established  church,  or  of 
a  law  compelling  every  man  to  help  catch  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  the  dissent  and  resistance  of  even  one 
citizen  makes  unjust  any  enactment  authoriz- 
ing such  procedure.  —8itbf4et$  of  Taaation.  The 
subjects  of  taxation,  to  use  a  happy  generali- 
zation of  the  United  States  supreme  court  (For- 
eign-held Bond  Case,  IS  Wallace),  "are  persons, 
property  and  business.  Whatever  form  taxation 
may  assume,  whether  as  duties,  imposts,  excises 
or  licenses,  it  must  relate  to  one  of  these  Bul>ject8. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  any  other,  though 
as  applied  to  them  the  taxation  may  be  exercised 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways."  — A  tax  upon  a  per- 
son is  a  "poll"  or  head  tax.  The  essential  requi- 
site of  a  poll  tax  is,  that  it  be  laid  on  all  polls,  and 
be  unvarying  in  amount  A  varying  poll  tax 
would  be  an  arbitrary  exaction,  and  would  not  be 
sustained  for  a  moment  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  right  of  taxation,  if  laid  without  reference  to  a 
man's  ownership  of  property.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  amount  of  the  tax  exacted  is  made  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  property  owned,  the  tax 
ceases  to  be  a  varying  poll  tax,  and  becomes  a  tax 
on  the  property  itself.  — Apportionment  of  Taxation. 
This  department  of  the  subject  of  taxation,  while 
the  most  practical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  inter- 
esting, is  at  the  same  time  the  one  most  obscure, 
and  the  one  about  which  there  is  the  most  striking 
difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  economic 
nnd  fiscal  subjects.  The  following  four  maxims,  or 
canons,  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  have  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  are  almost  always  referred  to  in  all  discus- 
sions of  the  subject.  1.  "The  subjects  of  every 
state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state."  3.  "The 
tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought 
to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contrib- 
utor and  to  every  other  person.  The  certainty  of 
what  each  individual  ouglit  to  pay  is,  in  taxation, 
of  so  great  importance,  that  a  very  considerable 
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degree  of  inequality,  I  believe,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a 
very  small  degree  of  uncertainty."  8.  "Every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  lilcely  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  contributor  to  pay  it."  4.  "Every 
tax  ought  to  be  BO  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." — Almost 
universally  accepted,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  these  four  canons  or  maxims 
have  been,  and  are,  nevertheless,  open  to  some 
criticism.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  so  general 
in  their  nature,  and  so  lacking  in  any  precise 
rule  or  test  for  application,  that  they  stand  in 
the  light  of  aphorisms,  somewhat  as  the  maxims 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  "  Kever  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,"  etc.,  to 
which  all  respect  is  always  given,  except  the  de- 
sirable one,  of  practical  use  in  actual  cases.  In 
fact,  the  originators  of  the  very  worst  forms  of 
taxation  now  existing,  might  and  probably  would 
plead,  that  their  methods  or  practices  were  based 
on  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  or  were  as  near  in 
conformity  to  them  as  was  possible  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances.  Again,  the  first  maxim  or 
canon  embodies  two  propositions  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  and  one  of  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered correct,  namely,  that  every  citizen  should 
pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  in 
OToportion  to  his  ability;  for  if,  aa  almost  all 
/authorities  are  now  agreed,  taxes  are  the  com- 
/  pensation  which  persons  or  property  pay  to  the 
I  state  for  protection,  then  it  of  necessity  follows, 
that  where  there  is  no  protection,  ability  is  no 
Just  g^ide  for  assessment.  "  Where  there  is  no 
otection,"  said  Judge  Story  (in  the  case  of 
United  States  m.  Rice,  4  Wheatoii,  370)  "  there 
can  be  no  claim  to  allegiance  or  obedience" 
And  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  intend  to  have  his 
first  proposition  fully  accepted  would  seem  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  that  he  added  to  it, 
and  qualified  it  with  these  other  words,  "  tiiat  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  (the  citi- 
zens) respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  state."  Montesquieu,  who  wrote  at  an  earlier 
date,  also  enunciated  even  more  clearly  this  com- 
mon-sense and  equitable  principle,  when  he  said 
(see  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws"),  "that  tfiepuHie  rm- 
tmuM  ought  not  to  b»  meatured  by  the  ptopWt  atnU- 
tie»  to  ffite,  but  by  what  they  might  to  give. "  "  And 
what  they  ought  to  give,"  as  has  been  remarked 
by  another  writer,  "  can  of  course  be  only  meas- 
ured by  the  benefit  they  are  to  derive."— TA« 
True  Meatwre  of  the  Burden  (^  Toaatiom  on  Pro- 
duetion.  In  addition  to  the  maxims  or  canons/ 
proposed  by  Adam  Smith,  another,  first  pointedf 
out  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  i^ 
worthy  of  being  added,  and  may  even  be  regarded! 
in  the  light  of  a  fundamental  principle-,  and  that ' 
is,  Viat  the  burden  or  injuriou*  effect  of  a  tarn  on 
production  or  exchange,  i»  not  to  be  tneaeured  by 
the  ratio  which  the  tax  «nay  bear  to  the  grot*  writw 


V^Jnst 
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'  of  the  nttieel  of  taaoation,  btU  rather  bg  thepreptr- 
tUtn  «A^  (M  tam  beare  to  the  profit  tehiA  ti^ 
normaliy  or  naturaUy  reeuU  /hn»  uudertaki^  a 
certain  Une  <f  induttry  or  product.    To  practically 
illustrate  this,  let  us  take  an  example.    Let  ni 
suppose  two  men,  A  and  B,  to  start  ^ops  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  each  with  a  capital 
of  920,000,  and  that  each  in  Itia  operations  ex- 
pends $20,000  for  ooal  and  iron,  $40,000  in  wages, 
and  $4,000  for  transportation  to  the  abopa  of  the 
raw  materials  for  manufacture.    The  total  cost 
of  the  annual  product  of  each  diop  will  then  be 
$64,000,  or  a  little  more  than  tluee  times  the  cap- 
ital; and  a  sale  of  tlieir  respective  products,  at 
the  net  price  of  $M,000,  would  yield  the  owneis 
$3,000,  or  10  per  cent,  profit    Now,  sappoae 
further,  that  under  such  conditions,  A  has  a  tax 
imposed  upon  him  of  St-  per  cent  npon  the  value 
of  his  product;  it  may  be  a  customs  or  excise 
tax,  or   an   increased  rate  of  railroad  freigfaL 
This  amounts  to  $3,000  on  $64,000  of  product; 
no  excessive  burden,  it  may  be  said,  and  only 
requiring  A  to  sell  his  $66,000  for  $3,000  addi- 
tional.   But  suppose  A  can  not  get  tliis  $3,006 
additional;  and  lie  certainly  can  not,  if  the  other 
man,  B,  is  exempt  from  this  8i  per  ceat  tax,  or 
contrives  to  evade  it,  and  competes  with  A  in  the 
open  market.    Then,  iu  such  a  case,  this  9k  per 
cent,  tax  upon  product  manifeats  itadf  as  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  entire  investment,  and  abaorba  the 
entire  profits,  which  otherwise  might  liave  been 
realized;  so  that  the  business  of  A  first  drags, 
then  stagnates,  and  is  finally  abandoned;  wliile 
his  workmen  are  discharged,  the  village  where 
the  shop  is  located  runa  down,  the  artisans,  shop- 
keepers and  professional  men  connected  with  it 
complain  of  hard  times,  and  emigrate  from  the 
locality  or  the  country,  while  the  railroad  fails  to 
confer  all  the  benefit  to  the  community  or  profit 
to  its  stockholders  tliat  might  be  possible.    B,  on 
the  other  hand,  exempt  from  the  tax,  keeps  on 
working,  and,  when  hard  times  come,  contioues 
his  sales  and  the  occupationa  of  his  workmen  by 
taking  fiee  per  cent,  profits  instead  of  ten,  and 
selling  his  goods,  as  he  can  afford  to,  at  reduced 
prices,  to  meet  temporary  conditions.    Actual 
practical  illustrations  of  the  injustice  and  diaas- 
ter  consequent  on  such  discrimination  in  respect 
to  tax  burdens  and  exemptions  are  alTcRded  oa 
a  small  scale  in  the  history  of  much  railroad 
management,  and  to  a  larger  extent  whoe  two 
nations,  with  different  systems  of  taxation,  nn- 
dertake  to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  aale 
of  the  products  of  their  labor  in  the  cobbkw 
markets  of  the  world.     We  find  here  an~~^ 
planation,  also,  of  the  immediate  beneficial  ef-S 
fects  which  attended  the  first  tentative  mesiuras  \ 
of  reform  in  the  British  tariff  instituted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1843  and  1846,  which,  allhoqgh 
consisting  mainly  in  the  removal  of  nnmeront    - 
small  but  obstructive  duties,  nevertheless  started  / 
^British  industry  forward  by  leaps  and  booadv 
ewn  before  the  larger  burdens  of  tariff  rertfi^ 
tio^fr^were  removed  in  later  years.  —  Pt^pater 
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TAeorgafTmeatiim  in  the  United  Staiei  Stated  and 
BoBaminad.  The  general  idea  which  constitute* 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  local  taxation  mainly  rec- 
ognised in  the  United  States  (though  not  in  other 
countries)  is  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  in 
order  to  tax  equitably,  it  is  necessary  to  tax 
eTefything;  the  term  eterything  being  at  the  same 
time  used  in  a  sense  so  indefinite  as  to  embrace 
not  merely  things  in  the  nature  of  physical  act- 
ualities other  tlian  persons,  but  idso  persons, 
income,  rights,  representatives  of  property,  titles, 
trusts,  conclusions  of  law,  debts,  and,  in  short, 
any  act  of  assessing  capable  of  resulting  in  the 
obtidning  of  revenue.  As  a  logical  consequence 
of  tbis  Idea,  the  exemption  of  anything  from  tax- 
ation is  furthermore  held  to  be  not  only  impolitic 
but  nnjust,  and  if  made  necessary  by  circum- 
stances, as  something  to  be  regretted. — Equally 
popular  and  plausible  is  the  argument  by  which 
this  assumption,  and  the  administrative  system 
based  upon  it,  is  upheld  and  defended.  "Is  not 
all  property,"  it  is  aslced,  "either  directly,  or 
throngli  its  owner,  protected  by  the  state,  or  sover- 
eignty T  "  "Do  not  all  persons  owe  allegiance  to 
the  state  T  "  And  if  so,  "  wliy  should  not  all  per- 
sons and  property  contribute  to  the  requirements 
of  the  state  for  revenue,  in  proportion  to  their 
ability?"— But,  popular  and  plausible  ns  are  the 
arguments  and  assumptions  for  such  a  system  of 
local  taxation,  which  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  has  been  made  operative  over  tlie  persons, 
property  and  business  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of 
people,  and  fortified  by  a  vast  amount  of  adjudi- 
cation, it  will  require  but  little  investigation  and 
analysis  to  satisfy  any  one  who  can  divest  himself 
from  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  propositions;  fint,  that  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  necessary  to  assess  everything 
in  order  to  tax  equitably  Involves  an  impossibility, 
and  therefore  unavoidable  inefflciency,  injustice 
and  inequality  in  administration;  lecond,  that,  as 
popularly  used  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining 
to  taxation,  the  term  properly  is  made  to  apply 
equally  to  entities  and  to  symbols  or  non-entities, 
which  is  in  itself  an  absurdity;  a,ai\  flnaUy,  that 
the  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  system  which  power- 
fully contributes  to  arrest  and  hinder  natural 
development,  to  corrupt  society,  and  is  without 
a  parallel  in  any  country  claiming  to  be  civilized, 
—  In  the  Incipient  stages  of  society,  where  prop- 
erty consisted  almost  or  quite  exclusively  of  things 
tangible  and  visible — lands,  buildings,  slaves,  cat- 
tle, ships,  household  effects  and  implements — and 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  small,  the  theory  under 
consideration  was  not  impracticable  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  under  most  circumstances  afforded  but 
little  opportunity  for  the  working  of  injustice 
in  respect  to  arbitrary  discriminations  in  assess- 
ing. But  its  full  execution  must,  nevertheless, 
even  in  the  most  simple  condition  of  society,  have 
been  always  attended  with  great  difliculties;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  men  more  abhor  in  govern- 
mmt  than  personal  inquisitions;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  cominittee  of  the  French  national  assem- 


bly ofl789  (of  which  Talleyrand  and  Laiochefou- 
cald  were  members),  the  recognition  and  practice 
of  such  inquisitions  by  any  government  is  some- 
thing inconsistent  with  and  antagonistic  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  people. —  It  is  not  generally 
known,  furthermore,  that  Alexander  Hamilton, 
as  a  member  of  the  conventions  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
constitution  of  New  York,  gave  all  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  all  internal  or  local 
taxation  to  visible,  tangible  objects,  and  to  the 
assessment  of  these  specifically  and  by  some  uni- 
form and  simple  rule.  The  language  used  by  him 
in  one  of  his  papers  (the  ConslilutionaUst)  on  this 
subject,  is  as  follows :  "  The  genius  of  liberty 
reprobates  everything  arbitrary  or  discretionary 
in  taxation.  It  exacts  that  every  nuin,  by  a  defi- 
nite and  general  rule,  should  know  what  propor- 
tion of  his  property  the  state  demands,  '^hat- 
ever  liberty  we  may  boast  in  theory,  it  can  not 
exist  in  fact  while  (arbitrary)  assessments  con- 
tinue."—  Again,  had  nothing  come  down  to  us 
in  English  history  from  the  time  of  Edwurd  m., 
other  than  one  of  the  assessment  rolls  of  that 
period  (when  there  was  little  or  no  property  capa- 
ble of  taxation  but  what  was  visible  and  tangible^ 
the  evidence  would  be  complete  that  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  were  but  little  better  than 
slaves;  for  the  mere  inspection  of  such  rolls  shows 
that  their  preparation  Involved  such  an  inquiri- 
torial  scrutiny  into  domestic  life,  such  a  seeing, 
handlingand  valuation  of  everything  in  the  house- 
hold, from  the  utensils  of  the  kitchen  to  the  fur- 
niture of  tiie  bed-chamber,  as  to  make  personal 
freedom,  or  a  sense  of  self-respect,  on  the  part  of 
the  tax  payer  who  submitted  to  such  a  scrutiny, 
almost  an  impossibility.*  And  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
the  famous  insurrection  of  English  yeomen  and 
peasants  under  "Wat"  the  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  successor  of  Edwaixi  III.,  origi- 
nated directly  in  the  attempt  of  a  tax  gatherer  or 
assessor  to  ascertain,- by  brutal  personal  examina- 
tion, whether  a  daughter  of  "  Wat"  had  attained 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  consequence  bad  so 
become  liable  to  enrollment  for  capitation  assess- 
ment. — But  to  whatever  extent  simplicity  in  the 
elements  of  property  simplified  the  original  meth- 
ods and  ideas  in  respect  to  local  taxation,  the 
problem  involved  rapidly  changed,  and  became 
more  and  more  intricate  as  increasing  population 
and  increasing  commerce  and  intercommunica- 
tion required  that  property  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  put  into  a  condition  to  admit  of  being 
readily  mobilized,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  most 
profitable  use  and  application.  Thus  a  large  part, 
in  fact,  the  larger  part,  of  what  is  to-day  termed 

*  A  copy  of  an  uaenmeiit  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  IH. 
C1SW-6D  glren  by  I Jngard  In  hla  history  of  England,  oon- 
talna  a  list  of  articles,  down  to  a  towel  and  a  bench;  and  the 
blatorian  notes  that  in  the  returns  are  csrefnlly  mentioned 
the  very  rooms  in  which  the  article*  were  foand,  and  that 
there  were  no  ezemptioDs  except  one  salt  of  clothes  for  each 
person,  which  were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  tax  levied 
on  the  poll  or  person. 
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"personal  property"  in  every  highly  civilized 
atate,  is  of  the  most  intangible  character,  and  in 
great  part  invisible  and  incorporeal;  such,  for 
example,  aa  negotiable  instruments  in  the  form  of 
bills  of  exchange,  state,  municipal  and  corporate 
bonds,  and  the  multiplied  forms  of  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  certificates  of  stock,  copyrights, 
patents,  legal-tender  notes,  etc.,  all  of  which,  if 
entitled  to  the  name  of  .property,  is,  through  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  constantly  fluctu- 
ating in  value;  is  offset  or  measured  by  indebted- 
ness which  may  never  be  the  same  one  hour  with 
another;  is  easy  of  transfer,  and,  as  essential  to 
using,  is  in  fact  continually  transferred  from  one 
locality  to  another,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  state  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  another 
and  a  diiTerent  state.  In  the  absence  of  some 
superhuman  power  which  will  permit  that  to  be 
seen^  which  to  ordinary  vision  is  invisible,  and 
to  know  what  through  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
reason  can  not  be  known,  any  attempt,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  an  assessor  to  obtain  independent 
cognizance  of  such  commercial  and  financial  in- 
atnimentalities  for  the  purpose  of  valuation  and 
assessment  is,  on  its  face,  an  impossibility;  and  if 
the  co-operation  of  the  person  to  be  assessed  is 
to  be  invited  or  relied  on,  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful influences  that  can  control  human  action — 
love  of  gain,  or  the  unwillingness  to  part  with 
property,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  publicity  in 
respect  to  one's  private  affairs— immediately  unite 
to  oppose  and  prevent  such  co-opwration. — A  re- 
sort to  personal  inquisition,  with  the  accom- 
panying machinery  of  oaths,  "dooming"  and 
penalties,  is  next  in  order  ;  under  which  the 
state,  ignoring  all  rules  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  debtors  in  the  ordinary  collection  of 
debts,  pursues  the  citizen  for  the  collection  of 
what  it  claims  to  be  a  debt,  with  no  better  result, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  than  the  impairment  of 
the  public  sense  of  both  justice  and  morality.* — 

*  "  It  Ib  claimed  Out  each  indlTidnal  owea  the  state  annoaJ- 
ly  a  certain  aam  of  money  in  the  way  of  taxes,  propor- 
tioned to  hie  entire  property.  If  he  volantarily  pays,  he  es- 
capee arbitrary  measaree.  If  he  declines  to  pay,  or  tries  to 
avoid  payment,  he  has  no  ]nst  caase  to  complain  if  he  is  re- 
garded In  the  light  of  a  criminal,  or  if  the  same  arbitrary 
measures  are  need  to  collect  his  tax,  aa  if  It  were  a  debt 
owing  by  one  citizen  to  another.  Bat  let  as  examine  thla 
sverment.  If  the  defanlting  tax  payer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
criminal,  and  as  snch  placed  in  the  worst  possible  light,  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  ot  a 
criminal ;  which  are,  a  right  to  a  public  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  rales  of  evidence  adopted  by  free  and  enlightened 
oommanities,  a  right  to  be  heard  before  condemnation,  and 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  of  having  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  nntU  the  fact  Is  ascertained  otherwise  by 
legal  proof.  But  under  the  existing  tax  laws  of  most  of  the 
United  States  there  are  not  accorded  to  the  tax  payer  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  criminal;  for  no  tax  can  be  assessed  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  personal  property  of  the  state  according 
to  any  rules  of  legal  evidence  that  any  common  law  court 
would  adopt.  No  asaeesor,  onder  the  laws  of  New  York, 
for  example.  In  assessing  personal  property,  can  act  Judi- 
cially. The  law  gives  him  no  power  to  obtain  legal  testi- 
mony of  a  character  that  is  admissible  In  a  ooort;  he  moat 
act  the  part  of  an  arbitrary  despot  against  an  Inculpated  tax 
payer,  or  not  act  at  all,  and  his  conclnaiona  for  acttng  most 
be  reached  at  bMt  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  "have  no 


But  this  statement  by  no  means  pieaenta  all  the 
difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  popular  theory,  that  (t  is  neccMaiy 
to  tax  eveiything  in  order  to  tax  equitably.  A 
further  large  proportion  of  the  ao-called  penonal 
property  of  every  highly  civilized  oountiT'  whitA 
is  not  intangible  and  invisible,  and  whitdi  requires 
only  ordinary  percepUou  for  recognition  and  val- 
uation, js  in  the  nature  of  inrtnunenU  or  subjects 
of  commerce  between  states  and  nations;  sudi  as 
railroad  machinery,  ships,  steamboats,  immense 
stocks  of  raw  and  manufactured  products  accu- 
mulated in  store  for  the  sole  purpose  of  move- 
ment, or  actually  ta  traTuUu.  What  shall  be  the 
ttiut  of  all  such  things  for  assessment  T  If  actual 
location  is  to  be  determinative,  then  a  product  of 
grain,  or  merchandise,  which,  in  movement  for  a 
market  or  conversion  into  other  forms,  may  bap- 
pen  to  be  in  Illinois  in  April,  in  Ohio  or  Masaacba- 
setts  in  May,  in  New  York  in  July,  in  New  JTer- 
sey  in  August,  and  in  Connecticut  in  October, 
wUl  be  liable  to  five  separate  taxes  in  one  and  the 
same  year;  for  the  laws  of  each  of  these  states 
require  their  assessors  to  return  for  taxation  all 
such  property  as  at  the  periods  mentioned  may 
be  actually  within  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  taxing  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  fiction  of  law  that  personal  property  fol- 
lows the  owner  is  io  govern,  then  all  such  prop- 
erty may  be  taxed  where  it  i*  tuft,  and  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  place  whert  U  aebuOg  u, 
and  where  it  shares  in  Uie  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  protective  expenditures— police,  fire  depar^ 
ment,  etc. — which  are  incident  and  necessary  to 

means  of  knowing  anything,  in  a  legal  sense,  aboat  the  sub- 
ject matter  nnder  Investigation.    It  seems  clear,  thcrefoic, 
that  any  attempt  to  tax  without  legal  evidence  Is  an  act  of 
nanrpatlon  or  despotism,  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  priaci- 
ples  of  a  ftee  government,  and  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  char- 
acterize such  acts  as,  in  any  sense,  jndldal  proceeding 
Nor  does  the  right  to  rednoe  or  regulate  the  assessment  by 
the  oath  of  the  tax  payer  relieve  the  law  In  any  degree  of  its 
unequal  and  despotic  character;  tor  every  Individnal  bald- 
ing public  office  knows  that  oaths,  as  a  guarantee  of  trath 
in  respect  to  official  statements,  have  ceased  to  be  of  any 
valne.     The  assessments  made  according  to  the  oalhs  of 
parties,  furthermore,  ai«  not  made  according  to  legal  evi- 
dence, upon  ezaminatlon  and  proofr;  but  accocdiug  to  the 
will  and  secret  caprice  of  each  tax  payer,  instigated  bv  his 
selfishness,  and  the  natural  depravity  of  human  nMuic. 
Each  tax  iiayer,  under  the  present  rule,  becomes,  tberrflnce, 
the  Interpreter,  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of  the  fact,  and 
makes  a  secret  Interpretation  of  both,  and  we  have  u  many 
interpreters  of  the  law  as  there  are  numbers  of  tax  payen; 
and  also  an  indefinite  multiplicity  of  asaeesors;  Ibr  eod 
person  who  unfairly  reduces  his  own  asaeesment,  arbiDaiily 
assesses  thereby  some  other  of  the  oommnnity  for  the  dUBer- 
ence.    Could  or  would  any  people  apply  the  same  roles  for 
the  collection  of  debts  f    Is  there  any  one  who  has  so  much 
confidence  in  human  nature  that  he  will  propose  a  lav.  that 
a  person  who  Is  sued  shall  be  discharged  from  all  ctelms  of 
Indebtednesa  if  he  will  make  oath,  interpreting  both  tbi  law 
and  the  Oict  himself,  that  he  owes  the  claimant  DotUngf 
Is  it  believed,  that  under  tariff  laws,  the  gDvemmegt  coald 
get  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  its  collection.  If  the  Im- 
porter was  permitted  to  ofbet  debts  against  the  valae  of  his 
goods;  or  if  the  law  was  perempUny  that  his  oath  alone 
should  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  no  legal  ezamina- 
tlon. Inspection  or  proof  of  the  valna  or  chancter  of  the 
Importatlonst "   (Second  Beport  of  CmniplsrtnnBa  cf  N«« 
York,  1878.) 
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the  locality.  Furthermore,  to  tax  the  instru- 
mentalities or  objects  of  commerce  in  one  local- 
ly, and  to  exempt  the  same  from  all  direct  taxa- 
tion in  another,  will  clearly  not  permit  the  former 
to  enter  a  common  market  on  an  eqaal  basis  for 
competition  with  the  latter.  And  yel  this  unjust 
discrimiiiation  is  exactly  what  does  result  from 
the  attempt  of  a  m^ority  of  the  states  of  the 
federal  Union  to  tax  all  such  instrumentalities  or 
objects  under  the  general  head  of  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  exemption  of  the  same  closses  of 
property  from  any  correspondinK  assessment  in 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  and  in 
all  foreigft  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
enter  into  extensive  commercial  intercourse  and 
competition.  Boards  of  trade  and  commercial 
conventions  may  pass  "deploring"  resolutions 
concerning  the  decay  of  American  commerce, 
and  committees  of  congress  may  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  same  subject,  but  so  long  as  ships 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  frte  otean, 
and  owned  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  are  not  directly  taxed,  and 
ships  engaged  in  competition  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, and  owned  in  Portland,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  are  taxed,  and  taxed 
heavily,  commerce  will  incline  to  move  in  the 
paths  which  are  made  easy  and  profitable  to  it. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  a  single  penny  in  lay- 
ing down  grain  at  Liverpool,  may  alone  be  de- 
terminative of  the  question  whether  millions  of 
bushels  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wheat  fields  of 
the  United  States,  or  those  of  Rnssia,  India  or 
Hungary. — It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  what  is  termed  ' '  personal  property  " 
is,  through  the  necessities,  policy  or  organization 
of  governments,  made  exempt  from  taxation ,  as,  for 
example,  all  instrumentalities  and  property  of  a 
government — its  bonds,  legal  tenders  and  money — 
and  very  generally,  also,  the  deposits  and  surplus 
of  savings  banks.  At  the  present  time  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  of  the  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  is  believed  to.be  embraced  within  such  a 
category  of  exemption.  And  finally,  as  regards 
so  much  of  other  "personal  property  "  as  is  tangi- 
ble and  visible  and  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  territory  of  the  taxing  power,  such  as  articles 
of  personal  adornment,  cloUiing,  furniture,  works 
of  art,  musical  instruments,  books,  etc.,  shall  we 
assume  that  we  have  her«  a  class  of  articles  on 
which  it  is  desirable  to  levy  taxes T  Of  coarse  the 
popular  answer  will  be  in  the  aflSrmative;  for  are 
not  all  these  objects,  it  may  be  asked,  the  very 
ones  best  fitted  to  sustain  taxation?  and  are  they 
not  in  great  part  luxuries  rather  than  necessities? 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  you  going  to  tax 
them?  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they 
are  to  be  taxed,  it  is  to  be  by  a  system  that  works 
equitably,  and  not  by  a  system  which,  by  tax- 
ing A,  and  letting  B,  0  and  D  escape,  brings 
tiie  law  into  contempt;  and,  by  making  the  sense 
of  the  commission  of  a  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  state  the  excuse  for  the  commission  of  an- 
other wrong  on  the  part  of  .the  individual,  grad- 
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ually  undermines  the  morality  of  a  community 
that  does  not  wish  to  be  dishonest.  —  DUUnetion 
betueen  "  Seal "  and  "  Penonai  "  Property  Artifi- 
daX,  and  not  Vofuml.  As  a  further  help  to  the 
understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to 
here  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
distinction  between  real  and  personal  property  is, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  an  artificial  and  not  a  nat- 
ural one.  Thus,  for  example,  shares  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Fjance  (as  well  as  stock  in  the 
bank  of  France),  instrumentalities  which  in  the 
United  States  would  be  regarded  as  personal  prop- 
erty in  its  most  typical  form,  may  by  French  law 
be  regarded  as  r^  estate,  and,  as  such,  adminis- 
tered upon.  Again,  before  emancipation  in  the 
United  States,  sliives  (which  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution were  recognized  as  persons)  were  in 
some  of  the  states  regarded  as  real  estate,  and 
subject  to  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  mort- 
gaging, sale  and  descent  of  real  property;  and 
at  present  in  Wisconsin,  the  one  species  of  prop- 
erty which  is  especially  typical  of  mobility,  and 
is  of  little  value  apart  from  its  capability  of  mo- 
tion, namely,  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  is 
also  made  by  law  real  estate.  Equally  nice  is  the 
distinction  in  the  case  of  machinery.  Unattached, 
or  movable,  it  is  personal  property;  screwed  or 
fastened  permanently  to  the  floor  or  wall,  it  becomes 
real  estate.  An  apple  upon  the  tree  is  real  estate; 
but  when  fallen,  and  resting  upon  the  ground,  it  is 
not  real  estate.  The  attempt  to  recognize  in  a 
system  of  laws  distinctions  of  property  which  are 
purely  arbitrary,  and  which  sovereign  states  may 
alter  at  pleasure,  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  re- 
sult in  anything  generally  harmonious  and  sat- 
isfactory.— But  the  advocates  of  the  infinitesimal 
system  will  probably  answer,  that  the  fault  here 
is  not  with  the  system,  but  with  its  administration. 
Therefore,  let  a  law  be  made,  they  say,  which  will 
compel  every  person  possessed  of  such  description 
of  property  to  make  and  hand  in  to  tbe  assessors 
a  schedule,  and  certify  to  its  correctness  in  respect 
to  items  and  value  by  oath.  But  such  substan- 
tially is  already  the  law  in  most  of  tbe  states  of 
the  federal  Union,  and  its  observance  and  execu- 
tion amounts  to  nothing.  Thus,  in  Ohio,  the  law 
subjects  to  taxation  all  visible  personal  property 
above  fifty  dollars  in  value,  without  any  offset  of 
debts ;  and  yet  the  official  reports  indicate  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  adult  population  of  this 
great  and  rich  state  has  any  property  in  excess  of 
this  amount,  which  the  eye  of  tbe  law  can  dis- 
cover: although  investigation  will  show  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  person  to  dress  respectably,  or 
live  decently,  outside  of  an  alms-bouse,  who  boa 
not  always  nt  least  double  this  amount  of  property 
in  his  possession,  Every  intelligent  assessor  in 
Ohio,  when  questioned  in  respect  to  the  law,  will 
answer,  that  it  can  not  be  executed  with  even 
an  approximation  to  exactness,  and  that  a  serious 
attempt  to  execute  it  would  cause  a  political  rev- 
olution ;  and  yet  such  is  the  strength  of  popular 
prejudice,  that  any  attempt  to  repeal  this  law 
would  at  present  be  wholly  unsuccessful.     In 
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Massachusetts,  also,  where  the  law  admits  no  off- 
set of  debts  agaiast  risible  and  tangible  property, 
and  is  regarded  as  complete,  and  where  its  execu- 
tion Is  acknowledged  to  be  most  arbitrary  and 
inquisitorial — some  towns  publishing  each  year 
every  known  item  of  each  man's  personal  proper- 
ty, even  down  to  the  family  pig  and  a  string  of 
sleigh-bells — tlie  most  intelligent  oflScials  admit 
that  their  system  is  a  comparative  failure;  and  al- 
most a  complete  failure  as  to  reaching  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  which,  as  before  Shown,  constitute 
in  modern  times  so  large  a  part  of  the  personal 
property  of  every  civilized  community.  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  the  letter  of  the  tax 
laws  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  taxation  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
but  the  administration  less  stringent,  and  where 
the  aggregate  Of  personal  property  nearly  or  fully 
equals  in  value  the  aggregate  of  real  property, 
the  proportion  of  the  former  returned  for  taxation 
is  not  in  excess  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation;  while  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  over  a  million,  not  1  per  cent. 
of  her  citizens  stand  upon  the  books  of  the  assess- 
ors as  possessing  any  personal  property  subject  to 
taxation  other  than  shares  in  banking  institutions. 
In  the  state  of  New  York  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real  estatefor  the  year  1888  was  $8,557,318,240, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  (1881)  of 
1124,656,891;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  personal  properly,  in  the  same 
state,  and  under  laws  that  allow  but  small  ex- 
emptions, for  1882,  was  |815,080.085;  a  decrease 
from  1881  of  |86,983,104.  Again,  according  to 
the  census  reports  for  the  United  States,  the  gain 
in  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  years  1860  and  1880,  wast6,068,760,876; 
while  during  the  same  period  the  valuation  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  country  declined  to  the 
extent  of  |1,245,287,838.  Now,  as  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  economic  axiom,  that  the  market  value 
of  the  aggregate  of  land  and  that  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  productive  capital  are  equal;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  market  value  of  land  is  merely 
the  reflection  of  the  value  of  the  productive 
capital  placed  upon  it,  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, it  follows  that  the  decline  in  these  valuations 
of  personal  property  above  noted,  is  not  real; 
and  simply  represents  the  failure  and  utter  in- 
efficiency of  the  existing  laws  which  attempt 
to  assess  and  collect  taxes  upon  such  property. 
—  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  having  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  growing  out  of  the  correlations  of 
modern  civilization,  which  must  he  always  attend- 
ant upon  the  attempt  of  any  sovereignty  to  tax 
everything  over  which  it  has  dominion  or  juris- 
diction. And  hence  it  is,  that,  whenever  a  system 
of  infinitesimal  taxation  has  been  projected,  its 
anthers  have  been  led,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  its  execution  with  any  degree 
of  effectiveness  must  depend  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  measures. 
Thus,  the  old  Romans,  who  first  established  the 


taxation  of  personal  property  at  the  period  of 
the  decadence  of  the  empire,  and  who  were  not 
troubled  with  any  restrictions  of  a  conatitntioaal 
character,  or  any  very  nice  notions  about  personal 
liberty  or  general  morality,  clearly  perceived  this, 
and  accordingly  invested  their  tax  olBcials  witli 
the  power  of  administering  torture  as  »  means  of 
compelling  information  and  enforcing  paymoiL 
And  thus  also  have  all  the  officials  in  every  modem 
state,  adopting  the  infinitesimal  system,  tried  to 
act,  so  far  as  public  opinion  would  uphold  them.* 
— To  complete  the  record  of  experience  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  every  effort  which  has  beea 
made  in  modem  times  to  carry  outthe4nfinite»- 
imal  system  of  taxation  has  proved  so  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory,  that  every  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland  and  the  states  of  the  federal 
Union  of  North  America,  have  abandoned  the 
project  as  something  wholly  Impmctical.f —  Con- 
tiderationt  retpeeling  an  IrMnma  Tax.  Beoogniz- 
ing  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  attempt  to 
collect  taxes  from  a  multitude  of  objects  and  by 
a  large  variety  in  methods  of  aaaessment,  many 
economists  and  writers  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
are  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  and  recommend  an 
income  tax,  as  the  one  system  of  taxation  most 
free  from  objection.  Wliat  can  be  fairer,  it  is 
said,  than  that  each  person  should  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  his  annual  net  gain  or  income?  But  prac- 
tically an  equitable  assessment,   baaed  on  the 

*  Tile  most  cnrloas  and  conflnnatoir  eridenn  of  Ihb  h 
to  be  foand  In  a  method  of  procednte  adopted  in  tba  dt^  at 
Boston,  Maaaachnsetts— a  method  wlilch  has  no  patalM  ex- 
cept in  the  recorda  of  the  middle  agea  and  of  thelnqnliiitioB, 
and  constltatea,  In  Itself,  a  satire  npon  anj  claim  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  wholly  fiee  and  enlightened  goTetnment  Ftor 
falling  to  obtain  satiatkctory  infonnation  about  the  prirase 
ailalra  of  an;  indlvidaal,  the  chief  assessors  and  their  saliix^ 
dinates  in  this  city,  to  the  nnml>er  of  some  fifty,  meet  in 
secret  session,  in  a  large  upper  chamber  set  aride  fnr  thr 
poipoee,  and  appropriately  termed  the  "  doonlng  i  iinrtii  i  " 
when  the  citizen  In  qnestion,  withont  being  pieaent  either 
by  connsel  or  in  person,  is  arbitrarily  doomed  to  the  pajment 
of  any  sum  which  a  znajority  of  those  pieaent  may  think 
proper;  and  ftam  wlilch  "  dooming  "  there  can  be  nosjifieal. 

t  Holland,  by  reason  of  her  immense  national  debt,  the 
largest  comparattvely  of  any  country,  baa  Iieen  obliged  to 
maintain  a  most  rigorooa  and  extensile  system  of  taxstka 
In  order  to  raise  revenue  sufflclent  to  the  wants  and  Rqaiie- 
ments  of  the  state.  But  it  has  been  prominently  bcosghi 
out  in  recent  years,  that  the  decadence  of  Holland  dates  al- 
most from  the  hour  when  taxes  were  imposed  on  mannltct- 
ories,  commerce.  Ashing  industry,  and  moneyed  capiol 
Business  went  elsewhere,  and  with  the  decline  of  bnami 
the  ability  to  pay  taxes  dlminlehed,  and  the  borden  of  taxi- 
tion  augmented.  (See  Journal  da  SamomUta,  Novenbs. 
1871;  also,  "  Principles  of  FotiUcal  Economy."  J^  B.  MTal- 
loch,  pp.  470-71.) —Within  recent  years  the  local  taxation  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  spedsl  iuqoiiT 
and  Inrestlgatlou  by  a  committee  of  parliament;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  several  official  reports,  two  ptiae  essays  on  Uw  sane 
■abject  have  been  published  by  the  statistical  society  of  1«d- 
doD  Ci.  «.,  "  On  the  Local  Taxation  of  Great  Britain  and  lie- 
land";  First  and  second  Tayler  Prize  Bnaya,  by  X.  IL 
Inglis  Palgiave,  and  John  Scott,  of  the  Inner  IVmple);  wUe 
the  necessity  of  raising  increased  remaiae  in  nance  hai  also 
drawn  espedal  attention  to  the  subject  of  local  taxatioa  in 
that  country ;  but  it  la  partlcniarly  notteeable,  that  hiMilher 
England  nor  Fiance  has  any  prominent  speaker  or  writer  ad- 
vocated the  direct  taxation  of  personal  property;  or  erm 
alluded  to  the  subject,  except  to  scoat  tlM  vaij  ides  of  sack 
a  piapaaltlon. 
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known  income  of  each  man,  is  an  idea  that  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  reftlieed.  When  we 
come  to  enacting  laws  for  ibe  collection  of  rev- 
enue, i*»-Hiu8t  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it, 
and  laws  which  are  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
two  mast  powerful  influences  that  can  control 
human  action — love  of  gain  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
publicity  in  regard  to  one's  private  affairs — can 
never  be  efficiently  administered.  Under  this 
head  take  one  illustration.  Iq  1868,  with  a  fed- 
eral law  assessing  all  incomes  over  (1,000,  and 
with  a  trained  corps  of  officials,  only  3S9,88S  per- 
sons, out  of  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  any  taxable  income; 
and  when  the  exemption  was  increased  to  $3,000, 
the  number  of  persons  who  paid  an  income  tax 
was  reduced  to  116,000;  and  subsequently  ran 
-down  to  71,000.  Experience,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  an  exemption  in  the 
United  States  of  (2,000  of  income  accredited  to 
«ach  individual  (for,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  an 
appearance  of  equity,  the  amount  of  exemption 
was  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  all  incomes), 
would  exempt  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  prop- 
-erty  and  more  than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
property  owners  of  the  United  States  from  tliis 
tax.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  call  such  an  exaction  taxation.  —  Again,  unless 
an  income  tax  is  an  exclusive  tax,  or  if  it  forms 
isB  in  most  instances  it  would)  an  element  of  a 
general  system  of  taxation,  it  must  necessarily 
involve  double  taxation;  first,  on  the  property 
yielding  the  income,  and  second,  on  the  income 
itself.  If  the  property  yielding  the  income  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  one  state, 
and  the  person  receiving  the  income  was  a  resi- 
dent of  some  other  state,  the  duplication  could 
hardly  be  avoided.  All  modem  systems  of  in- 
«ome  taxation  have  recognized  the  principle  of 
discriminating  in  favor  of  persons  in  the  receipt 
-of  comparatively  small  incomes;  and  have  pro- 
vided as  a  fundamental  feature  of  their  policy, 
that  all  incomes  below  a  certain  sum  (usually  a 
small  amount)  should  be  exempted  from  assess- 
ment. Thus,  for  example,  the  existing  income 
tax  of  Great  Britain  commences  with  an  assess- 
ment on  incomes  of  £150  ($750)  and  upward,  and 
exempts  all  incomes  of  a  smaller  amount.  In  the 
United  States  the  income  tax,  as  fin(  enacted  in 
1888,  exempted  $600  annual  income  for  each 
person,  together  with  whatever  was  paid  annually 
for  rent  and  repairs  of  residence.  But  under  this 
form  of  an  income  tax  there  can  be  no  equality 
between  taxed  producers  and  untaxed  producers; 
and  more  especially,  as  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  exemption,  the  untaxed  producers  will 
be  the  most  numerotis  and  the  greatest  producers 
in  quantity  as  a  body.*    No  man  is  a  free  man 

*  If  we  aaanme  B  per  cent  u  abont  the  STerage  profit  of 
001167,  ^'"^  "^  other  property  In  the  Vnlted  States,  over  and 
above  all  chaig««  and  taxes,  then  an  exemption  of  $flOO 
would  represent  an.  accnmnlatlon  yielding  an  Income  of 
$18,000.  If  the  exemption  la  ralaed  to  Sii,O0O,  as  it  was  at 
one  time  in  the  United  States,  tlien  it  would  represent 
940,000. 


the  fruits  of  whose  industry  and  capital  are  sub- 
ject to  surcharged  (overburdened)  exactions  to  an 
unlimited  degree,  and  from  which  his  immediate 
competitors  are  entirely  exempt.  Equality  of  tax- 
ation of  all  persons  and  property  brought  into 
open  competition  under  like  circumstances,  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  condition  for  all, 
in  all  production,  and  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  liberty  and  property.  And  any  government, 
whatever  name  it  may  assume,  is  a  despotism, 
and  commits  acts  of  flagrant  spoliation,  if  it  grants 
exemptions  or  exacts  a  greater  or  less  rate  of  tax 
from  one  man  than  from  another  man,  on  account 
of  the  one  owning  or  having  in  his  possession 
more  or  less  of  the  same  class  of  property  which 
is  subject  to  the  tax.  If  it  were  proposed  to  levy 
a  tax  of  S  per  cent,  on  annual  incomes  below  $700 
or  $2,000  in  amount,  and  exempt  all  incomes 
above  these  sums,  the  unequal  and  discriminating 
character  of  the  exemption  would  be  at  once  ap- 
parent; and  yet  an  income  tax  exempting  all  in- 
comes below  these  is  equally  unjust  and  discrim- 
inating. In  either  case  the  exemption  can  not  be 
founded  or  defended  on  any  sound  principles  of 
free  constitutional  government;  and  is  simply  a 
manifestation  of  tyrannical  power,  under  what- 
ever form  of  government  it  may  be  enforced.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  is  often  adduced  as  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  an  income  tax.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would 
not  seem  to  require  argument  to  prove  that  any 
attempt  to  assess  and  collect  an  income  tax  which 
should  be  equal  and  have  none  of  the  features  of 
spoliation  or  confiscation,  from  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  would  be  entirely  unpractical ;  and  that  un- 
less the  rate  was  excessive,  the  taxes  received  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  assessment  and  collection ; 
while  the  rights  of  property,  the  great  republican 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  consti- 
tutional law  itself,  would  alike  preclude  any  ex- 
emption of  any  income  derived  from  like  property. 
— Regarding  the  record  of  experience  as  thus  de- 
tailed, it  is  not  surprising,  that  many,  perhaps 
a  majority,  of  economists,  are  ready  to  believe 
(as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  in  this  article),  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  taxation, 
and  no  definite  rules  for  practical  guidance  adapt- 
ed to  all  circumstances;  and,  despairing  of  com- 
ing to  any  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  maxim  of  M.  Say,  the  celebrat- 
ed French  economist,  that  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment finance  is  to  spend  little,  and  the  best 
taxation  that  which  is  least  in  amount.  Keeping 
steadily  in  view,  however,  the  nature,  object  and 
scope  of  taxation  as  before  defined,  together  with 
the  acknowledged  results  of  experience,  and  pur- 
suing the  investigation  further,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  which  will  commend  them- 
selves for  acceptation  as  in  the  nature  of  prin- 
ciples and  as  infallible  guides  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  —  Nothing  ean  not  be  Something 
for  the  purpotee  of  Legitimate  Taxation.    And 
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as  one  of  the  flnt  and  most  important  steps  that 
can  be  taken  in  bucL  investigatioD,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  all  wbo  wish  to  understand  this 
subject  should  clearly  comprehend,  (and  which, 
absurd  as  the  averment  may  seem,  comparatively 
few  do  now  comprehend),  that  nothing  can  not  be 
something ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  propertp  i$ 
ahutt^t  a  fhytieal  aetualit]/,  which  has  become 
valuable  or  property,  by  some  form  of  labor, 
and  can  not  be  created  by  mere  paper  documents, 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  paper  and 
the  writing  or  printiog  upon  it.  In  other  wcMids, 
a  title  to  property,  a  representative  of  property, 
can  no  more  be  property,  than  a  shadow  can  be  a 
substance  :  and  if  this  conclusion  be  true,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  of  necessity,  that  the  act 
of  making  debts,  bonds,  verbal  or  written  cou- 
tracts,  notes,  book  accounts,  mortgages,  ware- 
house receipts,  titles,  certificates  of  stock,  or  any 
form  of  salable  or  transferable  rights,  is  not  a 
creation  or  production  of  any  new  property,  but 
simply  an  exchange,  by  contract  or  operation  of 
law,  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  parties  in  pre- 
existing property  ;  and  that  any  tax  on  any  of 
these  rights  or  titles  is  only  another  form  of  bur- 
dening the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
rights  or  titles.  Euact  such  laws,  also,  in  respect 
to  taxing  titles  as  we  may,  experience  will  prove 
that  taxes  can  not  be  practically  levied  on  imagi- 
nary thiogs,  or  legal  fictions,  because  it  is  some 
physical  actuality,  in  the  sense  of  embodied  la- 
bor, that  must,  after  all,  and  in  the  end,  pay  all 
taxes.  If  legislatures  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing Jiat  property,  that  is,  imaginary  or  fictitious 
property,  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  make  it 
pay  taxes,  for  nothing  less  than  omnipotence 
can  make  something  out  of  nothing.*  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 

*  Theae  views,  It  shonid  be  nnderstood,  an,  bowever, 
bBTMies  to  aoDie  of  the  t>est  tbinkera  and  writers  on  politi- 
cal eeonomT.  Some  conf dk  themaelTe*  on  the  sabject,  b^ 
flnt  deflning  property  u  anything  that  can  I>e  IxMight  or  Mdd, 
and  then,  since  a  title— as,  for  example,  a  deed— can  be 
iMaght  and  sold,  accept  the  inference  that  a  title  is  necessarily 
property.  But  let  ns  analyze  this  dcflnitlon  and  assumption. 
We  can,  witboat  doubt,  sell  and  deliver  a  deed  to  a  Bum,  hot 
what  is  sold  in  anch  instances  is  the  farm.  Including  s  right, 
a  right  to  liave  dominion  over  it.  But  it  may  he  rejoined, 
that  a  right  of  dominion  is  property.  Let  ns,  therefore,  carry 
the  analysis  ■  little  farther.  If  the  farm  in  California  U 
property  In  the  state  where  it  is.  and  where  it  Is  taxed,  any 
right  or  title  to  the  same  farm,  held  in  New  York  or  England, 
be  It  in  the  nature  of  a  deed,  a  mortgage,  a  partnership  in- 
terest, or  any  other  form  of  title,  can  not  be  the  property; 
for  the  same  thing  certainly  caniiot  be  property  In  two  sepa- 
rate states  and  Jurisdictions,  and  in  two  distinct  forms  and 
manifestations,  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  title  to  the  farm  Is  the  property,  and,  as 
such,  can  be  rigtatlblly  taxed  where  it  (the  title)  Is,  then  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  subject  of  the  title,  the  fiirm  in 
California,  ought  not  to  be  also  regarded  as  property,  and 
taxed  in  New  York  or  Bngland.  In  other  words,  if  ttie  title 
to  the  farm  Is  property,  then  the  farm  is  not  really  In  Califor- 
nia at  all  (unless  the  owner  of  the  title  resides  there),  bat 
goes  out  of  that  state  in  the  packet  of  the  Individual  who 
walks  oil  with  the  title  to  it  We  have  all  heard  of  such 
concentration  of  meat  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  an  ox  for 
food  can  be  pnt  Into  a  quart  can;  but  such  a  concentntlon 
of  property  as  is  here  supposed  is  something  much  more  re- 
markable; and  admits  of  a  man  having  a  drove  of  oxen  in 


converse  of  this  propositien,.  namely,  that  tWa< 
are  property,  and,  at  tuA,  ought  not  to  be  aemptit 
from  taxation.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  wonld  seem 
to  follow,  that,  by  making  titles,  we  can  make 
property ;  and  that  when  a  man  mortgages  his- 
farm  for  $10,000,  the  commimity  have  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  real  estate  and  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  personal  property, where,  before 
the  execution  of  the  mortgage,  there  was  only  the 
specified  value  of  the  real  estate.  Again,  if  the 
title  is  the  property,  then  either  the  actaality  is 
not  proper^  where  it  exists,  or  else  we  have  two 
things  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
Credits  and  titles,  of  themselves,  have  no  vilne,. 
and,  seiMtrated  from  the  things  they  represent.they 
can  not  honestly  be  sold  at  all.  WIio  will  buy 
them?  But  we  know  the  character  of  the  men 
who  will  sell  tbem;  and  that  their  representatives- 
can  always  be  found  in  a  state's  penal  institu- 
tioDS. —  "  A  contract, "says  Ez-Presideni  Woolsey 
(Political  Science, vol.  i.,  p.  75),  "does not  oesie 
a  right,  but  only  transfers  rights.  A  contract  im- 
plies in  each  party  a  right  to  do  that  which  the 
contract  relates,  and  to  pass  over  to  another  whit 
is  my  own.  If  I  have  no  right  to  use  my  labor 
according  to  my  will,  or  have  no  property  in  a 
thing,  I  can  not  transfer  the  product  of  my  labor, 
or  what  I  have  in  my  hands,  to  another.  It  is- 
tbtis  the  exercise  in  a  special  case,  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  of  a  right  already  existing.  I  can 
not  make  that  the  property  of  another,  by  con- 
tract, which  is  not  mine  already.  Were  it  other- 
wise— were  (wntracts  a  source  of  new  power— it 
would  be  stronger  than  God."  This  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  true  nature  of  a  contract  or  ob- 
ligation, and  a  complete  refutation  of  the  popu- 
lar theory  that  the  creation  of  debts  is  a  creadon 
of  property.  Again,  when  attempts  have  been 
made  to  claim  salvage  for  the  recovery  of  bills  of 
exchange,  or  other  titles  to  property,  from  wrecks, 
the  courts  have  decided  that  salvage  in  such  cases 
is  not  allowable;  and,  therefore,  have  practicaUy 
held  that  credits  and  titles  are  not  property,  bnt 
mere  rights  to  property,  and  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiable instruments,  when  destroyed  by  fire  or  other- 
wise, the  right  under  the  destroyed  instmmentstill 
remains,  and  can  be  enforced  in  courts  when  iden- 
tified. A  clear  comprehension,  then,  of  the  facts, 
that  property  is  embodied  labor  ;  that  property 
can  alone  stifflce  to  pay  taxes;  that  rights,  titles 
and  franchises  are  but  the  representatives  of  prop- 
erty; and  that,  having  subjected  the  property  to 
taxation,  there  is  no  sense  or  equity  in  again  as- 
sessing its  representative,  will  at  once  divest  the 
problem  of  taxation  from  many  embarrassments 
which  now  seem  to  invest  it,  greatly  simplify  it. 
and  go  far  toward  the  determination  of  sound  and 
fixed  tax  principles.  —What  ObncMiitesaa  JEsemp- 
(ton  in  Taxation.  A  word  here  in  reference  to  Uie 
popular  idea  that  the  exemption  of  any  form  of 
property  is  to  grant  a  favor  to  those  who  possess 

his  hand,  tan  acres  of  woodland  in  his  bat,  a  cfaorch  «itk  a 
steeple  in  one  coat  pocket,  and  a  Itonr^taiT  bdek  Idock  and 
a  mUl  prtvilego  in  the  other. 
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■«uch  property.  Ant'esemption  is  freedom  from  a 
burden  or  service  to  whidi  otbeis  are  liable;  but 
in  case  of  tlie  escluaion  of  an  entire  class  of  prop- 
■«rty  from  primary  taxation,  no  person  is  liable, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  exemption.  An  ezcln- 
■siou  of  all  milk  from  taxation,  while  whisky  is 
taxed,  is  not  an  exemption;  for  the  two  are  not 
-competing  articles,  or  articles  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  true,  that  highly  excessive  taxation  of  a  given 
-article  may  cause  another  and  similar  article,  in 
some  instances,  to  become  a  substitute  or  com- 
.peting  article ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  care 
and  moderation  in  establishing  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. We  do  not  consider  that  putting  a  given 
^article  into  the  free  list,  under  the  tariff,  is  an  ex- 
emption to  any  particular  individual ;  but  if  we 
make  the  rate  higber  on  one  tax  payer  or  on  one 
importer  of  the  same  article  than  on  another  tax 
payer  or  importer,  we  grant  an  exemption.  We 
use  the  word  "exemption,"  therefore,  imperfect- 
ly, when  we  speak  of  "  the  exemption  of  au  entire 
class  of  property,"  as,  for  example,  upon  all  per- 
sonal property;  for  if  the  removal  of  the  burden 
operates  uniformly  on  all  of  such,  then  there  can 
be  no  primary  exemption.  —  The  Theorg  and  Ne- 
tetsiiy  of  InflniteMmal  Taration  not  tupported  bg 
ettier  Beaton  or  Baeperience.  If  the  alMve  reason- 
ing in  respect  to  exemptions  in  respect  to  taxation 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  burden  equitably  and  uniformly  all  per- 
sons and  property,  to  tax  primarily  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  taxing  district.  But  as  this 
proposition  is  in  direct  opposition  to  popular  the- 
ory (at  least  in  the  United  States),  appeal  will  first 
be  made  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth,  derived  from 
the  results  of  actual  experience.  It  is  a  matter 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  universal,  infinitesimal 
system  of  taxation  is  unsatisfactory  and  unjust, 
and  that  the  more  extensively  and  rigorously  it  is 
administered  and  applied,  the  more  unequal  and 
impracticable  it  becomes.  On  this  point  the  proof 
already  submitted  is  indisputable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony  is  equally  complete,  that  the 
more  of  simplicity  we  can  introduce  into  a  tax 
system,  and  the  more  the  assessment  can  be  re- 
stricted to  a  few  articles,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
system  t>ecomes.  There  are  places  and  countries 
where  personal  property  is  entirely,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  excluded  from  taxation,  as,  for  example, 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Montreal,*  and  the 
-countries  of  England  nnd  France,  and  where  the 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  state  is  made  to  fall 
primarily  and  almost  exclusively  upon  realty ;  and 

*  In  1874  the  real  estate  of  Ffailadelphia  wu  awesBed  tt 
$588,003,602,  on  an  aoeerted  full  valuation.  The  penonal 
propertj  of  the  city  snbject  to  taxation  at  the  same  time,  was 
letnmed  at  a  valaatlon  of  tB,4M,878;  and  Incladed  horaee, 
carriages,  fomitaie,  gold  and  ailTer  watches.  The  system  of 
taxation  in  Hontieal,  dominion  of  Canada,  the  same  year, 
was  ae  follows :  one-flf  th  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  real 
estate;  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  for  school  tax;  one-twentieth 
of  1  per  cent,  on  railway  property  ;  7^  per  cent,  on  rentals. 
In  addition,  there  were  water  rates,  and  special  taxes  on  bamt- 
aDce,telegiapb,limy  and  itieet  railway  companies,  and  on  Inn- 
keepers, billiard  tablw,  theatres,  breweries,  banlo,  brolcerB, 
«tc.,  and  licenses  on  grocers,  butchers,  exlilbitlons,  dogs,  etc. 


the  result  is  an  absolute  demonstration,  "Uiat  a 
complicated  and  inquisitorial  system  of  separate 
taxation  of  goods  and  chattels  is- wholly  unneces-. 
saty,  an  obstruction  to  tnide,  an  injury  to  produc* 
lion,  an  unnecessary  invasion  of  private  allaira, 
and  a  self-torment  inflicted  on  land  itself." — Great 
Britain,  commencing  several  hundred  years  ago 
with  a  system  which  contemplated  taxing  every- 
thing, has  gradually  reduced  her  tax  list  to  some 
six  or  eight  articles  or  sources  under  the  customs, 
and  to  an  equally  limited  number  under  her  ex- 
cise and  local  systems;  and,  with  every  degree  of 
concentration,  the  relief  experienced  by  the  whole 
population,  and  the  impetus  given  to  material  de- 
velopment, has  been  all  but  universally  acknowl- 
edged. In  France,  also,  where  the  number  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  in  proportion  to  population, 
is  greater  thiin  in  any  other  country,  the  essentiid 
features  of  a  concentrated  system  also  prevail 
for  local,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  general,  tax- 
ation. And  in -the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
to  be  further  noted,  that  the  national  government, 
except  under  the  exigencies  of  a  great  war,  has 
always  recognized  in  her  tax  laws  the  desirability 
of  simplicity  and  concentration  ;  and  that  now, 
although  the  present  system  does  not  tax  d*- 
reetly  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  all  parties  are  agreed  that  a  furUier  lim- 
itation of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  is  most 
desirable.  But  it  is  curious  to  note,  that  while  no 
sensible  person  entertains  the  idea  that  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  national  government  on  spirits,  fei^ 
mented  liquors,  or  tobacco,  or  upon  any  imported 
articles,  are  paid  by  the  producer  or  importer, 
except  so  far  as  he  is  a  consumer  of  the  same,  the 
exactly  opposite  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation ;  and  the  principle  which  has  constitut- 
ed the  basis  of  most  of  the  state  legislation  on 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been,  "that  whatever 
is  not  tuxed  directly  is  necessarily  exempt."— 
Let  us  appeal  next  from  the  logic  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  logic  of  common  sense.  The 
theory  of  infinitesimal  taxation,  if  fully  and  com- 
pletely executed,  must  logically  lead,  not  only  to 
the  taxation  of  every  cent  in  value  of  every  kind 
of  property  within  the  twrders  of  every  state, 
county,  township  or  municipality,  but  it  would  re- 
quire a  regular  system  of  custom  house  espionage, 
and  an  army  of  officers  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  by 
a  multiplicity  of  rates  upon  all  goods  or  proper^ 
introduced  into  each  township  or  municipality. 
If,  however,  this  is  not  done,  what  becomes  of 
the  vaunted  idea,  that  equality  of  taxation  re- 
quires that  every  particle  of  property  should  be 
subject  to  a  direct  burden?  But,  fortunately  for 
the  prosperity  of  communities,  this  idea  of  wliat 
is  necessary  to  produce  equality  of  taxation  is 
fallacious,  and  it  is  likewise  fortunate,  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  this  false  system,  when  par- 
tially or  fully  developed,  produces  unmitigated 
evil  and  inequality. — AH  Taxation  uitimate^  and 
neeettarHy  fali*  on  Conrumption.  Property  Is 
solely  produced  to  supply  human  wants  and 
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desires;  and  taxes,  like  all  other  expenses  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  must  Anally  be 
sustained  by  those  who  gratify  these  wants  or 
desires  by  consumption.  Production  is  only  a 
means,  and  consumption  is  the  end,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  in  the  end  all  the  expenses  of 
production.  The  state  is  an  active  and  important 
partner  in  all  production.  Without  its  assistance 
and  protection,  production  would  be  impeded  or 
wholly  arrested.  The  soldier  or  policeman  guards, 
while  the  citizen  performs  his  labor  in  safety.  As 
a  partner  in  all  the  forms  of  production  and  busi- 
ness, the  state  must  pay  its  expenses,  i.  «.,  its 
agents,  for  their  services;  and  its  only  means  of 
paying  are  through  its  receipts  from  taxation. 
Taxes  Itgtiimattily  levied,  then,  are  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  all  production,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
tendency  for  taxes  to  remain  upon,  the  persons 
who  immediately  pay  them,  than  there  is  for 
rents,  the  cost  of  insurance,  water  supply  and 
fuel  to  follow  the  same  law.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  use  or  destroy  the  utility  of  property 
by  consumption  to  gratify  his  desires,  or  satisfy 
his  wants,  can  not  obtain  it  from  the  owners  or 
producers  with  their  consent,  except  by  gift,  with- 
out giving  pay  or  services  for  it;  and  the  average 
price  of  all  property  is  coincident  with  the  cost 
of  production,  including  the  taxes  advanced  upon 
it,  which  are  a  part  of  its  cost  in  the  hands  of 
the  seller.  Again,  no  person  who  produces  any 
form  of  property  or  utility,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  rent,  sustains  any  burden  of  legitimate 
taxation,  although  he  may  be  a  tax  advancer;  for, 
as  a  tax  advancer,  he  is  the  agent  of  the  state,  and 
a  tax  collector  from  the  consumer.  But  he  who 
produces  or  buys,  and  does  not  sell  or  rent,  but 
consumes,  is  the  tax  payer,  and  sustains  a  tax  in 
his  aggregate  consumption,  where  all  taxation 
must  ultimately  rest.  In  short,  no  person  bears 
the  burden  of  taxation,  under  an  equitable,  le- 
gitimate system,  except  upon  the  property  which 
he  applies  to  his  own  exclusive  use  in  ultimate 
consumption.  The  great  consumer  is  the  only 
great  tax  pa,yet.*---Proporti(mal  Taxei  on  aU  thingi 

*  On  this  snbject  the  eminent  French  economist,  Joseph 
CMrnler,  In  hia  TraiU  dei  Finaneei,  ch.  v.,  says :  " From  the 
point  of  view  of  distilbntiTe  ]  astice  and  economic  trnth,  and 
to  attain  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  public  burdens, 
we  must  pat  tbe  question :  A  tax  being  given,  on  whom  does 
it  OUl  In  the  last  analysis  r  Ko  absolutely  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  qoeatlon.  Insoluble  In  its  i^^erality,  has  been  given 
or  could  have  been  given.  However,  Rlcatdo,  who  made  a 
profound  study  of  taxation,  thought  that  taxes,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  are  always  paid  by  the  consumer,  on  his  capital 
or  on  his  Income,  the  prodncer  always  making  them  enter 
into  the  coat  of  production ;  and  employing  his  capital  and 
hia  industry  in  other  branches  when  he  can  not  include  the 
taxes  he  pays  in  such  cost.  James  Mill  likewise  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  This  was  Franklin's  view  also;  he  thought 
that  the  merchant  always  added  tbe  tax  to  his  bill  or  invoice. 
It  was  likewise  Adam  Smith's  Idea,  who,  in  passing,  soys: 
*The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  tbe  last  purchaser  or  consumer.' 
[*  Wealth  of  Nations,'  edited  by  J.  S.  Ttaorold  Rogers,  vol. 
11.,  p.  182.]— Tbe  physlocrates  bad  been  led  to  think  that 
taxes  Anally  fell,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  tbe  landed  propri- 
etor, to  whom  they  thought  the  entire  net  product  of  produc- 
tion, which  in  the  end  is  the  only  thing  taxed,  and  which 
alone  should  be  taxed  by  the  legislator,  comes  1>aek. — J.  B. 


cf  amy  gioen  Okut  mU  be  diffused  and  eguaSudfii 
all  other  Property.  The  examination  of  the  tu 
rolls  in  any  state,  city  or  municipality,  will  show 
that  surprisingly  small  numbers  of  penons  pri- 
marily pay  or  advance  any  kind  of  taxesL  Thtu, 
it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  tbe 

Say  says  that  Biendo  may  be  right  in  the  alwttact,  hot  that, 
in  fact,  the  prodncer  does  not  always  succeed  in  maUiMC  the 
consumer  pay  the  tax,  a  part  of  which  he  (the  producer)  mait 
t>ear  himself .  The  Fiench  economist  adds  :  'This  sabject 
does  not  admit  of  an  absolute  opinion.  There  is  probaUyw 
kind  of  contribution  which  does  not  fall  on  aeveial  dssset  of 
citixens.'  According  to  him,  therefore,  tbe  subjects  taxed 
(batt  dt  rinq)ol)  should  be  increased  sufflciently  to  attain 
this  end:  tbat  those  producers  who  are  not  reached  by  ok 
tax  may  be  reached  by  another.  —  The  views  held  1^  the 
physlocrates  on  production  being  incomplete  and  enaMaae, 
their  financial  oonclualon  is  no  longer  'worthy  of  coosidaa- 
tion.  J.  B.  Say's  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Bicardo  and  Smith;  but  it  Is  lacking  in  predBon.  Tliat  of 
Kicardo,  If  it  be  exact,  should  be  amended  thiu:  '  Taxes  in 
general  and  in  tlu  long  run.  fall  on  the  consumer.'  And,  in- 
deed, in  the  face  of  the  facts,  it  is  dlfllcalt  to  admit,  that  thir 
dUtuskm  or  transmission  of  burdens  Is  made  diiectly.  im- 
mediately and  without  effort.  If  we  may  bo  expiesa  oer- 
selvee,  Bicaido  considers  tbe  phenomenon  as  if  it  wcr  hap- 
pening in  vaeuo,  whereas,  in  reality,  tbe  tax,  to  find  its 
natural  or  definitive  incidence  and  to  traverse  the  sncce>- 
slve  strata  of  society,  needs  a  pretty  long  lapse  of  time,  a 
thing  which  is  effected  only  after  many  and  complex  re- 
percussions. The  burden  wei|^  at  first  on  certain  daaan 
of  citizens;  then,  tiy  degrees,  it  apportions  itself  tsxma 
a  greater  number  of  tax  payers,  or  among  all  tax  psycn. 
and  by  successive  repercuMlons  it  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  price  of  things,  in  such  a  way  thai  the  persoa  who 
boys  most  things  pays  most  taxes.  At  first  view,  the  tsi 
seems  paid,  whereas  it  has  only  been  advanced.  —  HowcTa. 
the  solution  of  this  question  is  not,  we  repeat,  possible,  a<> 
to  taxation  conaidered  In  general ;  it  is  possible,  if  possiUe 
at  all,  only  if  we  consider  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  span 
ftom  one  another,  and  according  to  tbelr  special  assessmem. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  apart  their  accidental  and  their  per- 
manent effects,  their  temporary  and  definitive  cflects.  We 
must  remark,  also,  that  both  for  taxation  and  tat  the  coat  of 
production,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  predouinant. 
That  law  it  Is  which  permits,  according  to  very  variable  cases 
and  drcnmstances,  the  landowner,  capitalist  or  worionsii  u> 
have  tbe  tax  reimbursed  to  him  by  the  leaseholder,  the  man- 
ufiKtnrer,  or  the  merchant,  and  which  permits  these  lattH-  to 
have  themselves  reimbursed.  In  torn,  by  tin  conaamen : 
or  which  compels  each  of  them  to  pay  a  part  of  the  tax.  It 
is,  therefor^,  erroneous  to  afllrm  that  the  producer  has  him- 
self always  and  equally  reimbursed  by  the  cottenmcT.  At 
the  end  of  a  period  of  time,  the  tax  Imposed  on  one  or  many 
categories  of  individuals  is  repetcussed  on  other  dasses,  and 
in  tbe  eai  Jl»cal  charget  teeigk  on  all  the  dauet  qf  tM4  pofu- 
lotion,  even  the  taxes  on  the  wealthy,  which  (all  Indheetlj 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  on  the  poor  tiiemselveB,  sjnce 
for  the  labor  of  the  poor  tbere  is  less  demand  by  the  wealthy, 
whose  saving  or  consumption  the  tax  has  cnrlailed. — It  is 
an  error  to  say  of  a  tax  that  its  weight  divided  ad  in/Mtm 
becomes  almost  insensible  to  those  who  hear  it  This  wooki 
b«  true  of  one  sole  tax,  but  It  is  not  true  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  several  taxes;  taxes  may  apportion  themselves  sod 
repercuBS  as  much  as  yon  will,  bvt  (A«y  mtai  b4paid:  and 
they  produce  their  natntal  effects  none  the  less.  Divinni. 
diffusion  and  repercussion  are  unfortunately  not  synonyinwe 
with  evaporation.  We  can,  therefore,  formulate  no  grnenl 
law  as  to  the  Incidence,  the  repercussion  or  diffusion  oftaxcs- 
On  this  point  there  is  among  economists  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions  and  much  hesitation."—  liorenx  von  Stein,  hi  his 
ll%nanTaU»m»clufft,  maintains  that  all  taxea,  and  evts 
the  fines  paid  by  criminals,  finally  become  eoanpaieiit 
parts  of  the  prices  of  things.  Just  as  do  the  costs  of  pacdnc- 
tlon,  and  in  the  last  analysis  fall  on  the  omsnmer.  Keaie 
Laspejies,  in  the  article  StaattteirtAtclUtft,  in  BlDntsch&'f 
StaatttBDrterivch,  defends  the  same  view.  As  t*t  back  f 
1790  the  Haiquis  de  Casanx  published  a  work,  ■'  The  Absoid- 
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adult  population,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States,  ever  come 
in  contact  officially  with  a  tax  assessor  or  tax  col- 
lector. It  is  also  estimated  that  less  than  250,000, 
or  leas  than  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  advance  the  entire  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  there  must 
be  some  natural  law  governing  the  diffusion  of 
taxes ;  and  if  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
did  not  instinctively  recognize  the  existence  of 
such  a  law,  or,  to  speak  more  practically,  if  they 
did  not  feel  and  certainly  know,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct, and  not  by  education,  that  the  higher  the 
taxes  in  any  state,  community  or  country,  the 
higher  their  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  rents,  and 
the  higher  the  cost  of  all  production,  then  why 
should  the  ninety  and  nine  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  take  any  interest  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  state?  And  why,  if  only  the  few  who  see 
the  tax  collector  are  the  ones  who  pay  all,  or  the 
major  part,  of  the  taxes,  is  it  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  many  that  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
state  should  always  be  as  large  as  possible?  Why 
not  have  largesses  out  of  the  public  treasury  as  in 
the  days  of  old  Borne?  Why  not  public  amuse- 
ments for  the  many  at  the  public  expense?  Why 
not  tax  the  very  rich  exclusively?  Adam  Smith 
undoubtedly  first  gave  the  clue  to  the  real  and  true 
law  when  he  says  "that  no  tax  can  ever  reduce 
for  any  considerable  time  the  rate  of  profit  in 
any  particular  trade,  which  must  always  keep  its 
level  with  other  trades  in  the  neighborhood."  In 
other  words,  "taxes  and  profits,  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  constantly  tend  to 
equate  themselves.  Man  is  always  prompted  to 
engage  in  the  most  profitable  occupation  and  to 
make  the  most  profitable  investment.  And  since 
the  emancipation  from  feudalism,  with  its  sump- 
tuary laws,  legal   regulations  of   the  price  of 

ttj  of  the  Land  Tax,"  demonstnted  bjr  showing  that  all 
taxes,  no  matter  of  what  Idnd,  altlmatel;  become  part  of 
the  iwices  of  eonunodltiea. — In  addition  to  the  opinions 
of  recognized  economic  aothorltlea  above  noted  by  H. 
Qamier,  J.  B.  H'Cnlloch,  whoae  article  on  "Taxation," 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Jamea  Mill 
prononneed  "masterly,"  thus  expreaaee  hlmeelf  :  "The 
truth  la,  that  ererj  boiden  laid,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any 
article  for  which  there  la  any  considerable  demand,  falls 
nltlmately  on  its  consomers."  ("Taxation and  the  Funding 
Syxtem,"  p.  17.)  M.  Thiers,  as  shown  by  an  extract  from  bis 
work,  "  Rlghta  to  Property,"  quoted  in  connection  with  this 
article  by  the  aathor,  was  an  nnqiialifled  twlierer  in  the  diffu- 
sion theory  of  taxation.  Adam  Smith  would  also  appear  to 
have  completely  indorsed  it,  when  he  says,  '*  No  tax  can 
ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  rate  of  profit  in 
any  particolar  trade  "  —  {. «.,  all  business — which  must  al- 
ways keep  its  level  with  other  trades  la  the  neighlwrhood." 
And  again,  in  discussing  the  taxes  upon  luxuries,  he  says, 
~  anch  taxes,  thongb  they  fall  indlSeiently  upon  every  species 
of  revenne,  and  are  paid  finally  by  whoever  consumes  the 
commodities  upon  which  they  are  imposed,"  etc  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  notice  that  Mr.  Wells'  views  on  this 
department  of  taxation  are  substantially  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  Rlcardo,  James  Mill,  U.  Thiers,  J.  R. 
M'Cnlloch,  J.  B.  Say;  they  also  found  an  earnest  advocate 
in  one  of  the  soondest  thinkers  and  shrewd  practical  ob- 
servers America  has  ever  prodnced— the  late  IsMc  Sherman, 
of  New  York.— Kd. 


labor  and  merchandise,  and  other  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  private  rights,  individual 
judgment  and  self-interest  have  been  recognized 
as  the  best  tests  or  arbiters  of  the  profitableness 
of  a  given  investment  or  occupation.  The  aver- 
age profits,  therefore,  of  one  form  of  investment, 
or  of  one  occupation  (as  originally  shown'  by 
Adam  Smith),  must  for  any  long  period  equal 
the  average  profits  of  other  investments  and  oc- 
cupations, whether  taxed  or  untaxed,  skill,  risk 
and  agreeableness  of  occupation  being  taken  into 
consideration.*  Naturul  laws  will,  accordingly, 
always  produce  an  equilibrium  of  burden  between 
taxed  and  untaxed  things  and  persons.  We  pro- 
duce to  consume,  and  consume  to  produce,  and 
the  cost  of  consumption,  including  taxes,  enters 
Into  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  taxes,  enters  into  the  cost  of 
consumption,  and  thus  taxes  levied  uniformly  on 
things  of  the  same  class,  by  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion, supply  and  demand,  and  the  all-pervading 
mediums  of  labor,  will  be  distributed,  percussed 
and  repercussed  to  a  remote  degree,  until  they 
finally  fall  upon  every  person,  not  in  proportion 
to  his  consumption  of  a  given  article,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  his  aggregate  consumption.  The  cap- 
italist beara  no  greater  burden  of  taxation  (and 
can  not  be  made  to  bear  more  by  any  laws  that 
can  be  properly  termed  tax  laws)  than  the  propor- 
tion which  bis  aggregate  individual  consumption 
bears  to  the  aggregate  individual  consumption  of 
all  others  in  his  circuit  of  immediate  competition ; 
and  aa  to  his  other  taxes,  he  is  a  mere  tax  collect- 
or, or  conduit,  conducting  taxes  from  his  tenants 
or  borrowers  to  the  state  or  city  treasury  A 
whisky  distiller  is  a  tax  conduit,  or  tax  collector, 
and  sells  more  taxes  than  the  original  cost  of 
whisky.  A  dealer  in  imported  goods  keeps  on 
hand  a  stock  of  accumulated  taxes — imposts,  ex- 
cises, state,  city  and  local  taxes;  the  farmer  charges 
(axes  in  the  price  of  his  products;  the  laborer,  in 
his  wages;  the  clergyman,in  his  salary;  the  lender, 
in  the  interest  he  receives;  the  lawyer,  in  his  fees; 
and  the  manufacturer,  in  his  goods.  A  Bible  print- 
ed by  the  Bible  society  is  always  in  part  loaded 
with  a  whisky  and  tobacco  tax,  paid  by  the  print- 
ers, paper-makers  and  book-binders,  or  paid  by 
the  producera  of  articles  consumed  by  these  me- 
chanics, and  reflected  and  embodied  in  their  wages 
and  the  products  of  their  labor,  according  to  the 
degree  of  absence  of  competition  from  fellow- 
mechanics  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  these  and 
other  taxed  articles.  The  traveler  who  stops  at 
one  of  the  great  city  hotels  can  not  avoid  reim- 

*  As  apidied  to  the  wages  of  labor,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  equally  incontestable.  "  The  sewing  girl  performing 
her  toilsome  work  by  the  needle  at  one  dollar  a  day,  the  street 
sweeper  working  the  mud  with  his  broom  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  the  skilled  laborer  at  two  and  three  dollars,  the  profes- 
sor at  five,  the  editor  at  five  or  ten,  the  artist  and  the  song- 
stress at  ten  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  are  all  members  of 
the  working  classes,  though  working  at  different  rates.  And 
It  is  only  the  difference  in  their  elTectiveness  that  causes  the 
difference  in  their  earnings.  Bring  them  all  to  the  same 
point  of  efflciency,  and  their  earnings  also  will  be  the  same." 
(W.  Jungst) 
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boning  the  owner  for  the  tax  be  primarily  pays 
on  the  property ;  and  the  owner,  iu  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  his  hotel  property,  is  but  a  great  and 
effective  real  estate  and  diffused  tax  collector. 
And  so  aU  proportional  eontr&ittioTM  to  the  $tate 
from  direet  eompetUor*  are  diffused  upon  things 
and  persons  in  the  taxing  jurisdiction,  by  a  uni- 
formity as  manifest  as  is  tite  pressure  upon  water, 
which  is  known  to  be  uniform  in  all  directions." 
(Isaac  Sherman.)*  —  Any  primary  tax  payer,  who 
does  not  ultimately  consume  the  thing  taxed,  and 
who  does  not  include  the  tax  in  the  price  of  the 
taxed  property,  or  its  products,  must  literally 
throw  away  his  money  and  must  soon  become 
bankrupt,  and  disappear  as  a  competitor;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  tax  advancer  will  udd  the  tax  in  his 
prices,  if  he  understands  simple  addition.  When 
Dr.  Franklin  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  the 
English  house  of  commons,  prior  to  the  American 
revolution,  if  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  did 
not  practically  relieve  farmers  and  other  land 
owners  from  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  impose 
a  heavy  tax  on  merchants,  to  the  injury  of  British 
trade,  he  answered,  that  "if  such  special  tax  was 
imposed,  the  merchants  were  experts  with  their 
pens,  and  added  the  tax  to  the  price  of  their  goods, 
and  thus  made  the  farmers  and  all  laud  owners 
pay  their  part  of  the  tax  as  consumers. "  —  These 
''other   like   investigations  and  experiences 

Fould,  therefore,  seem  to  warrant  the  annuucia- 
|on  and  establishment  of  the  following  as  great 

iindamental  principles  in  taxation.  Equality  of 
xation  consists  in  a  uniform  assessment  of  the 

dme  articles  or  class  of  property  that  is  subject  to 

Bxation.    Taxes  under  such  a  system  equate  and 

Bifluse  themselves;  and  if  levied  with  certainty 

and  uniformity'upon  tangible  property  and  fixed 

signs  of  property,  they  will,  by  a  diffusion  and  re- 

Ipercussion,  reach  and  burden  all  visible  property, 

land  also  all  of  the  so-called  "  invisible  and  in- 

angible  "  property,  with  unerring  certainty  and 

*Tk^inetbad  In  which  tazstion  dlffiuw  itself  has  been 
tbns  lUiutrated  bj  M.  Thiers,  In  his  work  "  Righn  to  Prop- 
erty.** "  In  the  eame  manner,**  be  mjs,  "  ao  oar  Bensee, 
decdved  by  appearances,  tell  oa  that  It  la  the  son  which  moves 
and  not  the  earth;  so  a  particular  tax  appears  to  fall  apon 
one  class,  and  another  tax  upon  another  class,  when  In  reality 
it  is  not  so.  The  tax  really  best  suited  to  the  poorest  member 
of  society  Is  that  which  Is  best  suited  to  the  general  fortune 
of  the  state;  a  fortune  which  is  much  more  for  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  poor  man  than  It  Is  for  the  rich;  a  fact 
of  which  we  are  never  sufficiently  convinced.  But  of  the 
manner,  nevertheless,  in  whlcb  taxes  are  divided  among  the 
dUZerent  classes  of  the  state,  the  most  certain  tblng  we  can 
say  is:  That  tbey  are  divided  in  proportion  to  what  each  man 
consumes,  and  for  a  reason  not  generally  recognized  or  under- 
stood, namely,  thattaxea  are  reflected,  as  it  were,  to  Inflolty, 
and  from  reflection  to  reflection  iKcome  eventually  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  prices  of  things.  Hence  the  greatest  purchasers 
and  consumers  are  everywhere  the  greatest  tax  payers.  This 
is  what  I  call '  (HfiuUm  qf  taxation,'  to  borrow  a  term  from 
physical  science,  which  applies  the  expression  '  difltaslon  of 
light*  to  those  numberless  reflections,  In  consequence  of 
which  the  light  which  has  penetrated  the  slightest  aperture 
spraads  itself  around  in  every  direction,  and  In  Buch  a  man- 
ner as  to  reach  all  the  objects  which  it  renders  viBlble.  So  a 
tax  which  at  flret  alght  appears  to  be  paid  directly.  In  reality 
is  only  advanced  by  the  indlTlduai  who  is  flrst  called  upon  to 
pay  it." 


equality.  All  taxiition  ultimately  and  necessarily 
fulls  on  consumption;  and  the  burden  of  every 
man,  under  any  equitable  system  of  taxation,  and 
which  no  effort  will  enable  him  to  avoid,  will 
be  in  the  exact  proportion,  or  ratio,  whidi  his 
aggregate  consumption  maintidns  to  the  aggre-  { 
gate  consumption  of  the  taxing  district,  statei 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  — It  is  not, 
however,  contended,  that  unequal  taxation  on 
competitors  of  the  same  class,  persons  or  tbinp, 
diffuses  itself  ;  whether  such  inequality  be  the 
result  of  intention  or  of  defective  laws,  and  their 
more  defective  administration.  And  doubtless 
one  prime  reason  why  economists  and  others 
interested  have  not  accepted  the  law  of  diffusion 
of  taxes  as  here  given,  is,  that  tbey  see,  as  the 
practical  workings  of  the  tax  systems  tbey  live 
under,  or  have  become  practically  familiar  with, 
that  taxes  in  many  instances  do  seem  to  remain 
on  the  person  who  immediately  pays  them;  and 
fail  to  see  that  such  result  is  due — as  in  the  case  of 
the  taxation  of  large  classes  of  the  so-called  per- 
sonal property  —  to  the  adoption  of  a  sy^em 
which  does  not  permit  of  equality  in  assessment, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  followed  by  anything  of 
equality  in  diffusion.  Such  persons  may  not  un- 
fairly be  compared  to  physicists,  who,  constantly 
working  with  imperfect  instruments,  and  con- 
stantly obtaining,  in  consequence,  defective  results, 
come  at  lost  to  regard  tlieir  errors  as  in  tlie  nature 
of  established  truths.  —  Benefilt  of  limiting  Taxa- 
tion to  a  few  Olaues  of  Thing*.  "  By  limiting  the 
sources  or  number  of  primary  taxes  we  limit  the 
sphere  of  government  and  the  number  and  sp^iere 
of  officials.  We  limit  the  sources  of  official  cor- 
ruption, and  we  give  strength  to  free  institutions 
by  leaving  the  distribution  of  taxes,  in  infiui- 
tesimal  form,  to  individual  judgment  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  competiiion,  the  great  mo- 
tor forces  in  all  free  government,  rather  than  to 
the  acts  of  officials,  which  must  all  be  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  inquisitorial  and  offensive;  aud  if 
in  any  degree  effective,  must  be  executed  by 
espionage,  oaths  and  domiciliary  visits,  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of 
free  government."  —  Gondution.  The  subject  ad- 
mits of  elaboration  and  il  lustration  to  a  much 
greater  .extent ;  but  the  general  condusions  to 
which  all  investigation  seems  to  lead,  and  which 
in  all  or  part  may  be  worthy  of  being  regarded  as 
principles,  may  be  collectively  stated  or  recapiiu- 
iuled  as  follows:  1.  The  right  to  tax  is  inherent 
ill  every  sovereignty,  and  rests  upon  neces3ii3'. 
2.  The  right  to  impose  a  tax,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
"is  a  right  which  in  its  nature  acknowledges  do 
limits."  8.  The  subjects  of  taxation  are  peisoDS, 
property  and  business,  i.  Equality  of  taxalioo 
consists  in  imposing  an  equal  burden  upon  all 
subjects — persons  or  things— of  immediate  com- 
petition. When  this  principle  is  violated,  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  enforced  contribution,  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  be  considered  taxation,  bat 
liecomes  at  once  arbitrary  spoliation  or  conflsca- 
tiou.    5.  "All  subjects  over  which  the  sovereign 
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'  power  of  the  state  extends  are  objects  of  taxation, 
but  those  oyer  whom  it  does  not  extend  are,  on 
the  soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxation." 
<  Chief  Justice  llarshall,  opinion  United  States 
supreme  court.)  The  limitations  of  territorial 
sovereignty  and  the  limitations  of  the  taxing 
power  are  therefore  coextensive.  6.  Protection 
is  the  correlative  of  taxation ;  or  taxes,  under  any 
goTonment  claiming  to  be  free,  are  the  compen- 
sation which  property  pays  the  state  for  its  pro- 
tection. ' '  Taxation  "  without  protection,  is,  there- 
fore, a  misnomer.  Its  proper  designation  is  spo- 
liation. 7.  Legitimate  taxation  must  be  on  ac- 
count of  and  limited  to  public  purposes;  "and 
whatever  governmental  exaction  has  not  this 
basis,  is  tyrannical  and  unlawful."  (Cooley, 
"Principles  of  Constitutional  Law.")  8.  Kvery 
citizen  should  pay  taxes,  not  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  give,  but  according  to  what  he 
ought  to  give ;  and  what  he  ought  to  give  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  benefit  he  is  to  de- 
rive ;  or,  as  Adam  Smith  expressed  it,  "in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  revenue  which  they  (the  citizens) 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state."  9.  The 
burden  or  injurious  effect  of  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion or  exchange  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  which  the  tax  may  bear  to  the  gross  value 
of  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  rather  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  tax  bears  to  the  profit  that 
might  result  from  undertaking  a  certain  line 
of  industry.  10.  Property,  in  its'  true  sense, 
as  a  subject  for  taxation,  is  always  a  physical  act- 
uality; and  all  experience  proves  that  taxes  can 
not  be  practically  levied  on  imaginary-things,  or 
legal  fictions,  because  it  is  some  physical  actual- 
ity, in  the  sense  of  embodied  labor,  that  must  in 
the  end  pay  all  taxes.  11.  The  exemption  of  any 
piirt  of  the  property  of  the  same  class  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  taxation,  is  spoliation  of  that 
part  which  is  discriminatingly  burdened.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  an  entire  class  of 
property  is  not  an  exemption.  13.  Proportional 
taxes  on  all  things  of  any  given  class  will  be  dif- 
fused and  equalized  on  all  other  property.  18.  All 
taxation  ultimately  and  necessarily  falls  on  con- 
sumption, and  the  burden  of  every  man,  under  any 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  which  no  effort  will 
enable  him  directly  to  avoid,  will  be  in  the  ex- 
act proportion,  or  ratio,  which  his  aggregate  con- 
sumption sustains  to  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
the  taxing  district,  state  or  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  —  For  practical  guidance  in  de- 
vising or  administering  a  system  of  taxation,  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  states  ur  communities 
exposed  to  the  competition  of  similar  and  com- 
peting organizations,  the  following  rule  or  motto, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Enoch  Ensk-y,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  may  be  also  regarded  as  in  the  nature 
almost  of  a  tax  axiom :  "  Never  tax  anything  Oiat 
«ould  be  of  value  to  your  ttaie,  that  eould  or  would 
-run  away,  or  thai  amid  and  worM  come  to  you." — 
Taxation  Bibliography.  Economic  literature  In 
all  languages  is  very  deficient  in  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  clear  and  comprehensive,  works  on 


the  subject  of  the  principles  of  taxation.  No  de- 
partment of  political  economy,  as  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  review,  is  more  obscure  or 
so  little  understood.  Foremost  in  sources  of  in- 
formation, to  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  in- 
dependently investigate  is  referred,  is  the  chapter 
on  Taxation  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  qf  Nation*. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  probably  no  one  treatise, 
which  any  considerable  number  of  economists  are 
willing  to  accept  as  standard  or  authoritative, 
certainly  in  all  departments.  The  best  modern 
book,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  J.  R  M'Cul- 
loch's  work,  Taxation  and  Funding,  8vo,  London, 
1846.  This  work,  however,  is  out  of  print,  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  but  it  can  be  found  in  most  large 
libraries.  The  following  other  works  may  be  rec- 
ommended or  mentioned,  Th»  P«opU»  Blue  Book: 
Taxation  at  it  it  and  at  it  ought  to  be,  by  Chas.  Ten- 
nant,  16mo,  London,  1873.  This  book  is  very  com- 
plete in  respect  to  the  tax  laws  of  Orcat  Britain  and 
their  administration;  and  also  discusses,  in  a  very 
readable  and  generally  correct  manner,  the  theory 
and  history  of  taxation.  The  Science  of  Taxation, 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1877.  This 
is  the  best  work  in  any  foreign  language  on  taxa- 
tion. Taxationof  Fixed  Capitdl,'l&..'iS.emet,\%tao, 
Paris,  1877;  English  translation,  London,  1880. 
8ur  la  Proprieti,  Thiers,  Paris.  The  chapter  on 
taxation  in  this  work  is  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  principle  of  diffusion  of  equal  taxation.  Qar- 
nier,  Blementt  dei  Finaneei,  Paris,  1863-S.  and  De 
Piirieu,  TraiU  det  impott,  Paris,  1868,  may  also  be 
mentioned.  Local  OovernmeTti  and  Taxation,  Cob- 
den  Club  Essays, '8vo,  London;  a  series  of  es- 
sa}'s,  presenting  the  best  exposition  of  the  exist- 
ing systems  of  taxation  in  countries  other  than 
England  and  the  United  States — as  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Australia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Russia 
and  Spain.  77i«  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdorn, 
Baxter,  8vo,  London.  ■  This  work  is  out  of  print. 
It  gives  an  analysis  of  British  taxation,  and 
discusses  with  great  ability  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  this  subject. 
See  also  Noble's  The  Queen't  Taxet,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1870,  and  Dowell's  Sketch  ef  the  HUlory  of 
Taxet  in  Bngland,  from  the  earliest  timbs  to  the 
present  day,  vol.  i.,  to  the  civil  war  of  1642, 8vo, 
LoDdon,  1876.  —  Bttof/t:  Fir tt  and  Second  Beportt 
<^the  Oommittionert appointed  toreeite  the  lawtfor 
the  Attettment  and  OoSeetion  of  Taxet  in  the  State 
of  New  Fork,  David  A.  Wells,  Chairman.  As  pub- 
lic documents  these  reports  are  now  out  of  print. 
The  first  of  these  reports  was  republished  by  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York;  and  editions  of  both  re- 
ports were  republished  in  England  and  France. 
The  Taxation  of  Railroad  SeeuriUei,  considered 
theoretically,  and  also  with  reference  to  actual 
experiences  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
by  a  Committee  of  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
BaOonal  PrindpUt  of  Taxation,  by  David  A. 
Wells,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association  for  1874  Theory  and  Praetiee 
of  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  Stalet,  do.,  At- 
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lantic  Monthly,  1876 ;  The  Brform  ef  Loeal  Tom- 
tlon,  do..  North  American  Review,  April,  1876  ; 
An  Title*  and  Debt*  Prepertgf  do.,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September,  1877.  Tiodve  Letter*  on  the 
Future  of  New  York,  by  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Com- 
miasioner  of  Taxes,  8vo,  New  York,  1877.  Taxor 
tian  in  Mcuaaebimetta,  by  W.  J.  Minot,  8to,  Bos- 
ton, 1877.  Exdneive  Taxation  cf  Seal  SkUUe, 
by  Isaac  Sherman,  New  York,  October,  1874. 
The  Tax  Question:  What  ihovid  be  taxed,  and  hoa 
it  ihmM  be  taxed,  by  Enoch  Ensley,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  1878.  Taxalum:  A  Plain  Talk  for  Plain 
People,  by  Jas.  H.  Canfleld,  8vo,  188a,  New  York, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Political  Education. 
All  of  the  above  papers  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  inequalities  and  character 
of  the  systems  of  local  taxation  in  the  United 
States.  They  can  not  all  be  easily  purchased, 
but  can  usually  be  obtained  for  reference.  For 
works  expressing  views  antagonistic  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  this  article  respecting  the  nature  of 
property,  and  of  credits  and  titles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  H.  D.  Macleod,  espe- 
cially Prineiplee  ef  PeHtieai  PhOoeophy,  3  vols., 
London,  1872;  and  to  PdMeal  Economy,  by  Prof. 
A.  L.  Perry,  New  York,  18th  ed.,  1888. 

David  A.  Wells. 

TAXATION,   National   and  Local.     (See 

REVKiroii,  PtJBLic;  Taxation.) 

TATLOB,  Zacbary,  president  of  the  United 
States  1849-50,  was  bom  in  Orange  county,  Va. , 
Nov.  24,  1784,  and  died  at  Washington  city,  July 
9, 1850.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
army  as  lieutenant,  and  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war  he  held  the  rank  of 
major  general,  and  was  in  command  of  the  army 
which  advanced  through  Texas  into  northern 
Mexico  and  won  a  series  of  victories  ending  with 
Buena  Vista.  In  1848  he  was  the  whig  candidate 
for  president,  and  was  elected.  (See  Whig  Pabtt, 
Electoral  Votes.)  His  short  term  of  office  was 
marked  by  the  sectional  disputes  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  which  were  settled  in  1850.  (See  Com- 
FBOMI8E8,  V.)  The  president's  own  plan  of  set- 
tlement was  the  admission  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tories as  states,  but  it  was  successful  only  in  the 
case  of  California.  See  Pry's  Life  of  Taylor  ; 
Powell's  Life  of  Taylor ;  Abbott's  Lives  of  the 
Preeidenie,  299  ;  2  Benton's  Thirty  Yeari  Viem, 
787 ;  3  Von  Hoist's  UmUA  Statee,  628  ;  8  State*- 
man'*  Manual,  1881  (for  his  messages).       A.  J. 

TELEGRAPH.  The  electric  telegraph,  by  an- 
nihilating time  and  space,  is  destined  to  play  in 
the  world  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  steam. 
These  two  marvelous  discoveries,  by  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  each  other,  have  profoimdly 
modified  social  relations,  and  we  may,  without 
exaggeration,  assert  that  they  are  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  humanity.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, which  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  has  not  yet 


yidded  all  the  remilts  which  it  is  destined  to  pro- 
dace  ;  bnt  we  may  even '  now  get  an  ofascuir 
glimpse  of  what  they  will  be.  In  politics  it  am- 
plifies diplomatic  relations,  by  putting  govern- 
ments themselves,  by  means  of  dispatches— which 
follow  one  another,  so  to  speak,  minute  after 
minute— in  direct  commimication,  and  by  doing 
away  with  the  hesitation  and  perplexity  of  their 
agents  abroad.  Without  doubt  polittcal  questioag 
remain  none  the  less  obscure  and  embamsied  on 
this  account,  but  the  different  opinions  formed, 
the  new  facts  which  arise,  becoming  knoini  in- 
stantly to  the  states  interested  in  them,  may  have 
for  effect  rapid  decisions  and  effectoal  measnres. 
which  but  for  electricity  might  arrive  too  late. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  security  of  govem- 
ments,  the  electric  telegraph  is  one  of  the  greatest 
administrative  forces,  for  It  gives  the  authorities 
the  means  of  knowing  Immediately  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  points  the  most  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  of  making  their  action  felt  there  without 
delay.  In  criminal  matters  the  tel^raph  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  police;  it  prevents  the 
flight  of  the  guilty  party  by  shutting  him  up  in  its 
wire-work  as  in  the  meshes  of  a  net.  By  the  tele- 
graph line  a  general-in-chicf  may  be  present  on 
every  square  of  the  chess-board  on  which  the  ter- 
rible game  called  a  military  campaign  is  played, 
and  he  may  keep  in  constant  and  direct  commn- 
nication  with  his  lieutenants.  Unfortunately  the 
net-work  of  telegraphs  does  not  long  remain  in- 
tact in  times  of  war,  for  the  destruction  of  lines 
is  one  of  the  first  acts  of  hostility.  However,  in 
the  Italian  war  (1859)  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  lines  which  the  enemy 
could  not  reach:  this  was  the  flying  telegraph,  the 
apparatus  of  which,  that  is,  the  posts  and  tlte 
wires,  put  up  rapidly  by  agile  workmen,  followed 
the  different  army  corps,  and  assisted  in  evety 
movement.  Prussia  made  a  noteworthy  use  of 
this  system  in  1870.  —  We  consider  the  electric 
telegraph  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  dvil- 
ization  which  has  been  given  to  man;  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  its  future  was  opened  to  it  (mir 
the  day  on  which  it  was  placed  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  The  telegraph,  which  up  to  that 
time,  in  Europe,  had  been  only  a  mysterious  agent 
in  the  hands  of  governments,  became  an  inde- 
fatigable apostle  of  human  progress.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  morals,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  the  relations  it  estab- 
lished among  all  the  nations  of  the  glot)e,  of  it$ 
diffusion  of  light  which  tends  to  raise  all  nations 
to  the  same  level,  and  to  the  community  of  inter 
ests  by  which  it  draws  them  nearer  to  each  oilier,  or 
unites  them.  From  the  poKtico-economic  point  of 
view,  the  results  are  still  more  striking.  By  sarinj! 
the  time  formeriy  spent  in  negotiating  commercial 
affairs,  the  telegraph  has  increased  commercial 
transactions  in  an  incalculable  proportion.  It 
furnishes,  moreover,  sure  and  rapid  informatjon 
which  enables  merchants  to  expedite  in  time  to  a 
distant  point,  goods,  the  demand  for  which  is 
urgent.    Lastly,  it  establishes,  among  all' the  ex- 
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chaoges  and  all  tbe  markets  of  the  world,  a  soli- 
darity which  prevents  or  attenuates  catastrophes. 
In  a  still  otho*  order  of  facts,  what  misfortunes 
the  telegraph  may  prevent  I  In  case  of  a  confla- 
gration, it  caUs  assigtance  from  all  directions;  in 
case  of  a  flood  it  warns  those  who  live  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  of  their  impending  danger;  on  railways 
it  averts  the  moat  frightful  accidents  by  its  power 
of  vastly  surpassing  in  speed  the  utmost  rapidity  of 
steant.  We  here  recall  the  influence  of  the  tele- 
graph on  facts  of  the  moral  order,  and  its  influence 
economic  and  material,  for  neither  politics  nor  po- 
litical economy  can  be  indifferent  to  these  results. 
The  increase  of  enlightenment  and  wealth  is  ad- 
vantageous, not  to  individuals  only;  that  increase 
is  an  increase  of  force  in  which  the  state  which 
has  known  how  to  develop  wealth  and  enlighten- 
ment finds  the  elements  of  its  power.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  most  civilized  peoples,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  peoples,  were  the  first  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  extending  their  net- 
work of  telegraphs  as  rapidly  as  possible. — In  the 
United  States  the  exploitation  of  telegraphic  lines 
is  still  left  to  private  industry.  And  so  it  was  in 
England  before  the  law  of  July  31,  1868  (81,  82 
Vict. ,  ch.  110),  which  authorized  the  government 
to  purchase  the  telegraph.  The  great  states  of 
Europe  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  the  telegraph.  Apart  from  the  fiscal  interest 
which  urges  governments  to  find  new  sources  of 
revenue,  there  prevailed  not  long  since  in  Europe 
a  powerfully  accredited  opinion,  that  the  tele- 
graphic mode  of  correspondence  should  be  re- 
served to  governments.  But  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  and  the  immense  movement  of 
relations  and  affairs  which  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  that  introduction,  the  telegraph  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
that  new  means  of  transportation,  and  European 
governments  have  considered,  that,  with  certain 
guarantees,  the  use  of  telegraphic  correspondence 
should  be  allowed  to  the  public* 

EDuoin>  BonquKT. 

*  ArMMe  Dnniont  wrote  In  18M:  "The  nee  of  the  tele- 
graph, once  it  has  been  popnlarlzed,  U  called  to  render  to  the 
prodncUon  of  wealth  aervlces  which  have  some  relation  to 
tfaoae  created  by  economic  and  rapid  wayn  of  circulation, 
eince  these  services  shorten  time,  that  stuff  of  which  life  is 
made,  and  since,  in  ever;  industry,  they  impress  greater 
activity  upon  production,  and,  as  a  consequence,  diminish 
the  amount  of  nnprodncllTe  capital,  lower  the  amonnt  of 
cnnent  expenses  in  business,  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
abridge  tnuisactions  of  every  kind. —  But  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  telegraph  Is  called  to  render  much  greater  serv- 
ices to  industry.  If  we  suppose  the  net-work  of  telegraphs 
extended  and  popularized,  not  only  over  the  entire  surface 
of  Europe,  but  over  every  civilized  point  of  the  world,  a 
single  day  would  be  snfflcient  to  excliange  news  between 
the  moet  distant  markets;  thenceforth  there  would  be  none 
of  those  uncertainties  which  so  frequently  disturb  commer- 
cial relations,  and  none  of  those  rumors  which  facilitate 
stock-Jobbing  [?].  A  sort  of  equilibrium  would  become  es- 
tablished, and  production  would  become  more  Independent 
of  the  emotions  produced  by  politics.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  electric  telegraph  had  embraced.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  18S8,  the  Danubian  provinces,  Constantinople,  St. 
Petersburg.  Odessa;  and  that  if  it  bad  been  possible  to  ex- 
change a  dispatch,  in  one  day.  between  ibcsc  different  points 
and  pari*,  France's  public  funds  and  industrial  values  would 


TELLEB8.    (See  Paki.iambwtabt  Law.) 

TEMPlEBANCE  MOTEMENT  In  the  Unit- 

•d  States.    (See  Prohibition,  Police.) 

TEN-HOUB  LAW.  In  the  early  years  of  the- 
textile  manufactures  in  this  country,  tbe  working 
day  was  protracted  to  twelve,  thirteen  and  some- 
times  fourteen  hours.  The  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  in  the  manufact- 
ories of  Oreat  Britain  to  eleven  hoius  was  followed 
b^  a  demand  for  a  similar  reform  in  the  manufact- 
ories of  the  United  States.  After  the  enactment  of 
the  English  ten-hour  law  in  1847,  this  demand  be- 
came more  and  more  articulate.  In  1 868  the  mana- 
gers of  all  the  manufacturing  companies  in  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  Fall  River,  voluntarily  reduced  the- 
houts  of  labor  of  their  operatives  to  eleven  per 
day.  No  further  reduction  having  been  made- 
during  the  twenty  succeeding  years,  in  1874 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  making  ten  hours 
the  limit  of  the  day's  labor  for  all  females  and  for- 
all  males  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industries.  (Public  Statutes 
of  Massachusetts,  chap.  74,  Bees.  4, 5.)  In  Common- 
wealth V*.  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,. 
120  Mass.  Rep.,  888,  the  supreme  court  held  this 
act  to  be  constitutional.  C.  C. 

TENNESSEE,  a  state  of  the  American  Union. 
It  originally  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  whose- 
iMundaries  extended  indefinitely  westward.  In- 
1768  the  country  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the- 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  a  company  of  hunt- 
ers, most  of  whom  became  settlers,  was  formed,. 
June  2, 1769.  Their  settlements  were  on  the  Wa- 
tauga, one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee; 
and  the  inhabitants,  framing  a  code  of  laws,  signed 
by  each  person,  became  a  body  politic,  the  Wdtavgac 

havie  undergone  fewer  fluctuations  ?  Kept  constantly  In- 
formed of  what  was  happening.  Frenchmen  would  have  been 
less  excited,  and  this  would  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  a  great 
many  individuals.  —  Thus  the  electric  telegraph  facilitates 
the  production  of  wealth  in  two  ways  ;  1,  by  saving  time  and 
permitting  a  diminution  is  the  amonnt  of  unproductive  cap- 
ital;  S,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  all 
markets,  and  of  thus  diminishing  the  inflaence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  politics  on  industry.  —But  if  we  consider  the  tele- 
graph from  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  believe  that  it  has 
Introduced  into  the  world  a  revolution  still  more  profound.. 
If,  in  fact,  the  various  continents  are  united,  and  they  will 
be  united  In  the  course  of  this  century  [a  prophecy  fulfilled 
not  very  long  after  it  was  made];  if  communication  can  be 
had  in  a  few  hours  between  London,  Canton,  New  York, 
Calcutta  and  Paris,  a  new  force  will  be  added  to  the  civilizing 
power  of  humanity,  to  the  dlStision  of  enlightenment  and  to. 
the  radiation  of  good  upon  evil.  The  limits  which  pen  peo- 
ples up  will  be  blotted  out,  and  peoples  the  most  remote  from 
one  another  acquire  solidarity  and  unity.  Men  will  emigrate 
more  tTee\y,  for  they  will  be  no  longer  morally  sepaisted  by 
any  barrier.  The  superabundant  popttlation  of  Europe  will 
feel  less  repugnance  to  transfer  their  activity  to  shores  hith- 
erto unknown ;  for,  if  they  go  even  to  the  antipodes,  they 
will  not  be,  as  formerly,  remote  from  their  country,  their 
relations  and  their  habits.  This  fear  of  remoteness  has  been 
hitherto  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  civilization.  Some 
peoples  are  less  subject  than  others  to  this  species  of  nostal- 
gia, and  it  is  they  who  have  accomplished  the  greatest  things. 
The  teleiiraph  will  tend  mora  and  more  to  remove  that 
obstacle." 
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<u»oeiation.  Their  numl>er8  Mid  tliuii'  spirit  of  in- 
dependence were  both  increased  by  immigrants 
driven  from  North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
royal  governor,  Tryon;  and  conventions  at  Jones- 
borough,  Aug.  23  and  Dec  14,  1784,  formed  a 
separate  state  government,  variously  called  Prank- 
land  and  Franklin,  in  its  official  documents.  The 
constitution  was  ratified  by  popular  vote;  a  legis- 
lature and  a  governor,  John  Sevier,  were  elected; 
and  a  civil  war  between  the  two  state  governments 
:  seemed  imminent.  The  North  Carolina  party  in 
Tennessee  finally  overthrew  the  Frankland  g«v- 
■emment  in  May,  1788 ;  and  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  admitted 
Sevier  as  a  senator.  In  1790  North  Carolina  ceded 
Tennessee  to  tlie  United  States,  stipulating  that 
the  inhabitants  were  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  the 
'Ordinance  of  1787  (see  that  title),  except  that  slav- 
ery was  never  to  be  abolished.  The  cession  was 
-accepted  by  act  of  April  2,  1790.  A  governor, 
William  Blount,  was  appointed,  and  the  territorial 
legislature  met  in  February,  17i94.  A  convention 
at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11 -Feb.  6,  1796,  framed  the 
first  state  constitution,  which  was  not  submitted 
to  popular  vote.  Under  it,  the  state  was  admitted 
byactof  June  1,1796. — BonnoARiES.  The  North 
Carolina  act  of  cession  describes  Tennessee  as  the 
'Country  within  the  chartered  limits  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  west  of  a  line  following  the  northeast 
and  southwest  line  of  the  Iron,  or  Bald,  Mount- 
ains. The  nortliem  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Tennessee  are  therefore  properly  westward  pro- 
longations of  the  corresponding  boundaries  of 
North  Carolina.  The  northern  boundary,  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  was  run  as  far  as  the 
Holston  in  1749,  but  from  that  point  it  was  unde- 
fined. Feb.  2,  1820,  commissioners  from  the  two 
'States,  at  Frankfort,  agreed  that  the  northern 
boundary  of  Tennessee  was  to  vary  slightly  north 
from  a  true  west  line,  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains  to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  then  re- 
turn to  latitude  86°  80'.  The  western  boundary 
is  the  Mississippi,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  until  1808.  —  BJioxville  was  the  cap- 
ital until  1802.  The  capital  was  then  changed  to 
Nashville  by  the  legislature,  but  has  never  been 
permanently  fixed  there  by  the  constitution.  The 
name  of  the  state  was  given  from  that  of  its  prin- 
■cipal  river.  —  Constitutions.  The  first  consti- 
tution, considered  by  Jefferson  "the  most  repub- 
lican yet  framed  in  America,"  gave  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  freemen  over  twenty -one.on  six  months' 
residence ;  provided  for  a  house  numbering  not 
more  than  forty  nor  less  than  twenty-two,  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  according  to  population;  for 
a  senate,  one-third  the  number  of  the  house,  elect- 
ed by  districts;  and  for  a  governor — all  elected  by 
the  people  for  two  years;  and  for  a  Judiciary,  to  be 
appointed  and  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior; 
and  indirectly  legalized  slavery,  by  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  "  laws  and  ordinances  now  in 
force  and  use  in  this  territory,"  until  altered  or 
repealed  by  the  legislature.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Nashville,  May 


19 -Aug.  80, 1834,  and  ratified  by  popular  vote, 
March  5-6,  1835.  The  principal  changes  were  a 
permission  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  houae 
to  seventy-five,  until  the  population  should  reach 
1,500,000,  and  thereafter  to  ninety -nine;  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  property  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  which  had  become  obsolete;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  so  aearlj 
white  as  to  be  competent  witnesses  against  a  white 
man.  In  1853  an  amendment  made  the  Judicial}' 
elective  by  popular  vote,  on  a  different  day  from 
state  and  county  elections.  In  1865  a  conTention 
at  Nashville,  Jan.  ^26,  framed  an  amendmeitt 
abolishing  slavery,  and  a  schedule,  both  ratified. 
Feb.  22,  by  a  popuUff  vote  of  21,104  to  40.  The 
schedule  declared  the  ordinance  of  seceasiaa,  and 
the  military  league  of  1861,  nuU  and  Toid;  repu- 
diated the  rebel  war  debt;  and  established  a  seven 
test  oath  for'  voters,containing  the  following  among 
other  provisions :  ' '  That  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion;  and  that  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and 
overthrow  of  the  armies,  navies  and  all  armed 
combinations  in  the  so-called  confederate  states." 

—  The  present  constitution  was  framed  by  a  con- 
vention at  Nashville,  Jan.  10 -F^.  22,  1870,  and 
was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  98,188  to  SS,872, 
March  26.  It  maide  very  few  changes,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  as  follows:  the  legislature  was  given 
power  to  take  away  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  pen- 
alty for  conviction  of  infamous  crimes,  and  to 
prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes, 
or  perA>ns  of  mixed  blood  to  the  third  gcneratioD; 
slavery.and  all  laws  recogni^ng  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  were  prohibited  ;  the  governor  was 
given  the  veto  power;  and  homesteads, to  tlie  value 
of  f  1,000,  were  reserved  to  heads  of  famiUes,  and 
exempted  from  sale  under  legal  process.  —  Got- 
£RM0R8 :  John  Sevier,  1796-1801 ;  Archibald 
Roane,1801-8;  John  Sevier,  1803-0;  Willie  Blount, 
1809-15;  Joseph  McMinn,  1815-21;  William  Car- 
roll, 1821-7 ;  Samuel  Houston,  1827-9 ;  'William 
Carroll,  1829-85;  Newton  Cannon,  1835-9;  James 
E.  Polk,  1830-41;  James  C.  Jones,  1841-5;  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  1845-7;  Neil  S.  Brown,  1847-9;  WiH- 
iam Trousdale,  1849-51;  Wm.  B.Campbell.  1851-8: 
Andrew  Johnson,  1853-7;  Isham  O.  Harris,  1857- 
62 ;  Andrew  Johnson,  military,  1862-5 ;  Wdl  6. 
Brownlow,  1865-0 ;  De  Wilt  C.  Senter,  186»-n ; 
John  C.  Brown,  1871-5;  James  D.  Porter,  1875-4; 
Albert  S.  Marks,  187iMl:  Alvin  Hawkins,1881-3. 

—  PoLiTiCAi.  History.  From  the  b^inning  of 
Tennessee's  settlement,  there  has  been  a  marked 
political  division  between  East  Tennessee,  the 
mountainous  region,  and  the  more  level  country 
west  of  it.  The  former  was  first  settled,  and  the 
Watauga  association,  and  the  strength  of  the  state 
of  Frankland,  had  their  location  in  it.  For  a  long 
time  the  country  around  Nashville  was  the  only 
settled  district  outside  of  it.  The  intervening 
country  was  a  wilderness,  and  emigrants  to  Nash- 
ville usually  went  down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  up  the  Cumberland  to  their  destination. 
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In  both  the  districts  of  the  state  the  dominant 
principle  was  that  of  democracy,  strengthened  by 
frontier  independence.  The  admission  of  the  state 
was  therefore  resisted  by  the  federalists  in  con- 
gress as  long  as  prudence  would  Justify  resistance; 
and  the  new  state  was  strongly  democratic.  All 
her  officers  were  democrats,  and  her  electoral  votes 
were  cast  for  the  regular  democratic  candidates  at 
every  election  until  the  disruption  of  that  party  in 
1834-S.  Personal  influence  was  always  the  strong- 
est pobit  in  state  politics.  William  Rober(son,  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  John  Sevier  and  William 
Blount,  in  EUtst  Tennessee,  held  a  commanding 
Influence  in  their  respective  sections.  About  the 
time  of  Blount's  impeachment  before  the  United 
States  senate  (see  Imfbachmekts,  I.),  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  that  body  unani- 
mously chose  him  as  its  presiding  ofBcer.  While 
his  own  impeachment  was  in  progress,  he  was 
himself  presiding  over  a  state  impeachment  trial. 
His  return  to  the  United  States  senate  was  only 
prevented  by  his  death,  in  1800.  Sevier  was  state 
governor  twelve  years,  the  intermission  of  two 
years  being  Qecessary  on  account  of  his  ineligibil- 
ity for  more  than  three  terms  in  succession,  and 
was  then  a  congressman  until  his  death.  Before 
the  last  of  these  leaders  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  all  their  influence  had  been  concentrated  in 
one  man,  Andrew  Jackson.  Before  the  war  of 
1812  his  personal  character  for  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness had  brought  him  many  friends,  but  prob- 
ably more  enemies,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Hia  military  services,  and  the  success  of  Tennes- 
see troops  under  his  leadership,  made  him  the  au- 
tocrat of  the  state.  When  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  by  the  legislature  in  1824,  only 
twenty-flve  members  ventured  to  vote  against  him; 
and  only  three  of  these  were  elected  to  the  next 
legislature.  The  popular  vote  for  president  in  the 
state,  1824-^,  will  show  his  popularity:  1824, 
Jackson  20,197,  Clay  812,  Adams  261;  1828,  Jack- 
son 44,090,  Adams  2,240;  1882,  Jackson  28,740, 
Clay  1,436.  Many  towns  voted  unanimously  for 
Jackson.  In  one,  it  is  said,  a  stranger,  at  the  end 
of  the  election  of  1828,  found  the  inhabitants  pur- 
suing, with  intent  to  tar  and  feather  them,  two  of 
their  number  who  had  voted  against  Jackson,  and 
so  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  the  town. — The 
state-rights  element,  which  in  various  southern 
states  became  a  part  of  the  whig  party  (see  that  ti- 
tle) about  1882-4,  was  strongly  represented  in  Ten- 
nessee. Id  1886  it  was  strong  enough  to  elect  Can- 
non governor,  and  ten  of  the  thirteen  congressmen; 
and  in  1836  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  cast  for 
Hugh  L.  White  (see  his  name),  the  representative 
of  this  element.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the 
general  rule  of  Tennessee  politics  was  that  there 
was  a  strong  democratic  majority  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, from  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  the 
Cumberland  river,  a  slight  whig  majority  in  West 
Tennessee,and  a  strong  whig  majority  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. In  1889  Jas.  K.'  Polk  had  54,680  votes 
for  governor,  and  Cannon  52,114:  but  in  the  next 
two  elections  Polk  was  beaten  by  Qov.  Jones  by 


about  the  same  HiajisriiT:  UntiT  1866  the  state's' 
electoral  votes  were  always  cast  for  the  whig  can- 
didates; and  in  1844  Clay  received  60,030  votes 
for  president  to  59,917  for  Polk,  a  Tennessee  can- 
didate. From  1848  until  1868,  flve  of  the  eleven 
congressmen  were  usually  whigs;  and  from  1868 
until  1855,  six  of  the  ten  were  of  that  party.  In 
1845  the  democrats  elected  A.  V.  Brown  governor; 
in  1847  he  was  beaten  by  Neil  S..  Brown,  whig; 
in  1849  K.  S.  Brown  was  beaten  by  Trousdale, 
democrat;  and  in  1851  Trousdale  was  beaten  by 
Campbell,  whig;  all  by  very  small  majorities.  In 
state  elections,  therefore,  "Tennessee  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  but  the-  generali  majority  in  the- 
legislature  must  class  it  as  a  whig  state.  —  On  the- 
dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  its  whole  strength 
in  Tennessee  was  turned  into  the  "  American  " 
party.  (See  those  names.).  In'  1855,  for  governor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  democrat,,  had  67,499  votes  to- 
66,382  for  M.  P.  Gkafecy,.  "American";  and  the- 
latter  party  carried  tlie  legislktiire.  As  secession 
and  war  grew  more  threatening,  the  feeling  and 
vote  in  East  and  West  Tennessee  against  both  be- 
came stronger.  In  18S8'  seven-  of  the  ten  congress- 
men, all  from  these  two>  sections,  were  elected  by 
the  "Americans";  but  the  democratic  majority 
in  Middle  Tennessee-  was  large  enough  to  give 
Harris  71,539  votes  in  the  state,  to  59,867  for  Rob- 
ert Hatton,  "American,"  and  elect  him. — Oov. 
Harris  was  an  active  secessionist,  and  to  him  is 
attributable  the  secession  af  the  state  in  1861.  At 
the  flrst  appearance  of  trouble  he  summoned  the 
legislature  to  meet  Jan>  7.  1861,  and  consider  the- 
state's  federal  relations.  The  legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  call  a  convention,,  but  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  question  topopular  vote.  At  the  elec- 
tion, Feb.  9,  East  Tennessee  gave  26,611  majority 
against.  Middle  Tennessee  1,882  majority  against, 
and  West  Tennessee  15,118  majority  for,  a  con- 
vention, and  the  convention  did  not  meet.  The- 
flrst  attempt  at  "coercion"  (see  Secession,  III.) 
renewed  the  excitement.  The  legislature  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  again,  April  25,  but  this  time  a 
more  certain,  though  absurdly  illegal,  plan  was- 
followed.  May  1,  in  secret  session,  the  legislature- 
authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  military  league  with  the  confederate 
states,  and  the  league  was  ratified  by  both  houses. 
May  7.  It  purported  to  agree,  that,  "  until  the 
state  becomes  a  member  of  the  confederacy, ".her 
whole  force  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
president  of  the  confederate  states,  "upon  the 
same  basis,  principles  and  footing  as  if  said  state 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  member  of 
the  said  confederacy."  Ha-ving  thus  invited  con- 
federate troops  into  the  state,  and  authorized  the 
governor  to  le-vy  56,000  state  troops,  the  legisla- 
ture completed  the  farce  by  submitting  to  popular 
vote,  June  8,  a  declaration  of  independence  and 
ordinance  of  secession.  It  is  quite  useless  to  argue 
about  the  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  make  a 
treaty,  or  the  power  of  a  people  to  vote  under 
military  domination.  It  is  only  remarkable  that 
so  large  a  vote  was  cast  against  secession.    In 
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East  Tennessee  the  vote  was  14,780  for,  and 
32,928  against;  in  Middle  Tennessee  58,265  for, 
and  8,198  against;  in  West  Tennessee  29,127  for, 
and  6,117  against;  in  the  camps,  2,741  for,  and 
none  against;  total  vote,  104,918  for,  and  47,288 
against,  secession.  June  24,  Gov.  Harris,  by 
proclamation,  declared  the  state  out  of  the  union. 
The  popular  vote  on  June  8  had  also  ratified 
the  confederate  constitution.  In  the  autumn, 
•Gov.  Harris  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  69,269  to 
40,467  for  Wm.  H.  Polk;  but  early  in  1862  the 
advance  of  the  federal  forces  drove  him  oat  of 
the  state  capital.  —  March  6,  1862,  the  senate  con- 
firmed the  president's  nomination  of  Andrew  John- 
son as  military  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  liad 
been  a  democratic  United  States  senator  at  the 
time  of  the  secession;  but  had  treated  his  state's 
action  with  great  contempt,  and  gone  on  with  his 
official  work  at  Washington.  In  1864  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reorganico  the  state 
^vernment;  and  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  East  Tennessee  into  a  sep- 
arate state.  In  the  following  year  Johnson  was 
successful;  the  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion, abolishing  slavery,  and  the  18th  and  14th 
amendments,  were  ratified ;  and  the  state  was 
"  restored  to  her  former  proper,  practical  rela- 
tions to  the  union,"  by  act  of  July  24,  1866. 
Wm.  G.  Brownlow,  a  radical  republican,  was 
•elected  governor;  the  legislatures  were  republican; 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  in  1868  was  cast 
for  Grant  by  a  popular  vote  of  66,628  to  26,129 
for  Seymour.  —  The  first  legislature,  in  1865, 
passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  elective  fianchiae, 
restricting  it  to  1,  persons  "  publicly  known  to 
have  entertained  unconditional  union  sentiments 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  to  the  present 
time";  2,  those  who  had  since  come  of  age;  8, 
persons  of  proved  loyalty  from  other  states;  4, 
federal  soldiers;  5,  loyal  men  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  confederate  armies;  and  6,  persons  known 
to  the  election  Judges  to  "  have  been  true  friends  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  It  disfran- 
-chised  ex-rebels  of  higher  rank  for  fifteen  years, 
and  others  for  five  years,  and  imposed  on  all  voters 
the  test  oath  before  referred  to.  In  the  following 
year  the  test  oath  was  made  still  more  voluminous 
and  stringent;  it  now  contained  866  words.  In 
February,  1867,  disfranchisement  was  made  a 
penalty  for  insurrectionary  movements  within  the 
state,  and  negroes  were  allowed  to  vote.  This 
latter  step  was  proper  under  the  constitution  of 
1884  (then  in  force),  which  gave  Uie  right  of  suf- 
frage to  every  "  freeman,"  without  using  the  word 
"white."  Disorder  in  the  western  and  middle 
sections  of  the  state  now  became  very  general. 
<See  Insukrection,  II. ;  Ku-Kwrr  Klan.)  Laws 
were  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  arm  state 
guards  (mostly  drawn  from  East  Tennessee),  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  registration;  and  the 
governor  interpreted  the  latter  law  as  giving  to 
these  commissioners  the  appointment  of  election 
judges.  Feb.  30,  1869,  the  governor  proclaimed 
martial  law  in  nine  counties  of  Middle  and  West 


Tennessee.  — In  the  summer  of  1800  the  domi- 
nant party  split,  and  Gov.  Brownlow  retired  to 
the  United  States  senatJe.  Of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  succession,  Senter  .declared  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  disfranchisement  laws,  aod 
received  the  democratic  vote,  Wm.  B.  Stdces,  tbe 
radical  candidate,  received  55,086  votes,  Senter 
120,888;  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
democratic.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  in 
1870  followed;  and  until  1880  the  danocntic  ma- 
jority ^as  very  large,  except  in  1872.  In  that 
year  Andrew  Johnson  ran  as  an  independent  cui- 
didate  for  congressman  at  large;  Horace  Maynard, 
the  republican  candidate,  was  elected  over  his  two 
democratic  opponents;  and  the  democratic  vote  in 
the  presidential  electicm  was  94,891  to  88,655  re- 
publican. One  district  in  East  Tennessee  has  stead- 
ily chosenarepublican congressman;  and  in  1873-5, 
seven  of  the  ten  congressmen  were  republicans,  ow- 
ing to  the  democratic  division  of  1872.  In  1881-3 
there  are  three  republican  congressmen,  two  from 
the  East  Tennessee  districts,  and  one  from  the 
Memphis  district.  —  Smce  1874  the  debt  has  been 
the  .paramoimt  feature  in  state  politic^  Most  o(  it 
was  contracted  before  the  rebellion, to  aid  state  rail- 
roads under  internal  improvement  laws  of  1851-2. 
The  total  amount  in  1870  was  $41,888,406.69.  witb 
$20,701,825.76  nominal  assets,  most  of  it  in  rail- 
road bonds  paying  no  interest  Tbc  war  had  re- 
duced the  taxable  property  of  the  state  nearly 
one-half;  it  was  very  difflcijt  to  collect  any  taxes; 
and  one  of  tbe  first  steps  of  the  new  democntic 
government  in  1870  was  to  reduce  taxation  otr- 
one-half.  Thereafter,  payments  of  interest  went 
by  default,  until  in  1879  the  net  state  debt  was 
$20,221,800  principal,  and  $4,052,717  lapsed  inter- 
est. In  1876  an  arrangement  to  fund  the  whole 
debt  at  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  and  6  per  cent, 
interest,  commonly  called  "the  80-6  plan,"  was 
nearly  agreed  upon  between  the  state  and  the 
bondholders.  Since  that  time  various  plans  of 
settlement  have  been  proposed,  named  similarlj 
from  their  percentage  of  total  debt  and  of  inter- 
est, and  ranging  from  "  50-4  "  to  "  100-3  ";  and  » 
small  number  of  voters  have  even  favored  total 
repudiation  of  the  railroad  debt.  In  1880  the  leg- 
islature passed  a  ' '  50-4  "  bill  for  most  of  the  debt, 
but  it  was  submitted  to  a  popular  election,  and  re- 
jected on  a  very  light  vote.  In  1880  the  whole 
election  turned  on  tibe  debt  question.  The  repub- 
lican convention  nominated  Alvin  Hawkins  tor 
governor,  and  declared  that  all  the  debt  should 
be  paid;  that  any  proposition. from  the  bondhold- 
ers for  its  decrease  should'be  thankfully  accepted: 
and  that  the  democrats  were  responsible  for  tbe 
failure  of  the  60-6  plan  in  1876.  The  greenback 
convention  nominated  R  M.  Edwards,  aod  lepn- 
diated  all  but  $2,025,000  of  the  debt.  The  "  siale- 
credlt"  democratic  convention  favored  prompt 
payment  on  the  best  terms  that  creditors  would 
accept,  and  nominated  John  W.  Wright;  but  a 
part  of  the  delegates  seceded,  nominated  S.  F. 
Wilson,  and  called  for  repudiation  of  the  deU. 
The  result  of  the  election  gave  the  state  ha  tot 
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Tepublican  governor  since  Senter,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:    Hawkins,   102,960;   Wright,  70,191; 
Wilson,  S7,424 ;  and  Edwards,  8,641.    The  legis- 
lature chosen  had  fifteen  democrats  and  ten  re- 
publicans in  the  senate,  and  thirty-seven  republic- 
ans, thirty-six  democrats,  and  one  greenbacker  in 
the  house ;  but  the  nominal  representatives  of  both 
parties  "were  so  divided  by  the  various  plans  that 
any  agreement  seemed  impossible.  In  April,  1881, 
the  legislature  at  last  passed  a  "  100-8  "  act,  pro- 
posed by  the  creditors,  making  the  coupons  re- 
ceivable for  taxes;  but  in  February  following  the 
state  supremo  court  decided  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, on  account  of  its  coupon  feature.  —  In  ad- 
dition to  John  Bell,  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Samuel 
Houston,   Andrew    Jackson,   Andrew   Johnson, 
James  K.  Polk,  and  Hugh  L.  White  (see  those 
names),  the  following  have  been  prominent  in  slate 
politics.  JohnD.  C.  Atkins,  confederate  congress- 
man 1861-5,   democratic  congressman    1878-83; 
William  Blount,  territorial  governor  1790-^96,  and 
democratic  United  States  senator  1796-7;  Aaron 
v.  Brown,  democratic  congressman  1839-15,  gov- 
ernor 1846-7,  and  postmaster  general  under  Bu- 
-clianan;   R.  R.  Butler,  republican  congressman 
1868-75;  George  W.  Campbell,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1803-9,  United  States  senator  1811-14 
and  1816-18,  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Mad- 
ison, and  minister  to  Russia  1818-21;  Wm.  B. 
Campbell,  whig  congressman  1887-48,  governor 
1851-S,  and  republican  congressman  in  1867;  Wm. 
■C.  C.  Claiborne,  democratic  congressman  1797- 
1801,  governor  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  terri- 
tories, and  of  the  state  of  Louisiana;  John  Cocke, 
major  general  under  Jackson  in  1813-15,  and 
democratic  congressman  1819-27;  Henry  Cooper, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1871-7;  David 
Crockett,  an  eccentric  whig  congressman  1827-81 
and  1883-6,  killed  in  battle  at  Bexar,  Texas,  in 
1836;  John  H.  Eaton,  democratic  United  States 
senator  1818-29,  secretary  of  war  under  Jackson 
(see  KiTCHSN  Cabinet),  governor  of  Florida  ter- 
tory  1884-6,  and  minister  to  Spain  1886-40;  Emer- 
son Etheridge,  whig  and  "American"  congress- 
man 1853-7  and  1869-61,  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  1861-3,  and  thereafter  one  of  the 
state  republican  leaders;    Meredith  P.   Ocntry, 
whig  congressman  1889-43  and  1845-58,  and  con- 
federate congressman  1861-5;  Felix  Orundy,  dem- 
-ocratic  congressman  1811-14,  United  States  sena- 
tor 1820-38,  and  attorney  general  under  Van  Bu- 
ren,  1838-10;  Ishani  G.  Harris,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1840-53,  governor  1857-63,  and  United 
States  senator  1877-89;  John  F.  House,  Bell  elect- 
or in  1860,  and  democratic  congressman  1875-88; 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1881-7;  Cave  Johnson,  democratic  congress- 
man 1829-37  and  1839-16,  and  postmaster  general 
under  Polk  1845-9;  James  C.  Jones,  governor 
1811-5,  and  whig  United  States  senator  1851-7; 
David  McE.  Key,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1876-7,  and  postmaster  general  1877-80;  Hor- 
ace Maynard,  "American"  and  republican  con- 
gressman 1857-68  and  1866-75,  state  attorney  gen- 


eral 1868-5,  minister  to  Turkey  1875-80,  and  post- 
master general  1880-81;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  dem- 
ocratic United  States  senator  1841-3  and  1869-61 
(see  PopuLAB  SovKBKiaNTY);  Bailie  Peyton,  whig 
congressman  1883-7;  John  Rhea,  democratic  con- 
gressmen 1808-15  and  1817-28;  John  Sevier,  gov- 
ernor of  Frankland  1784-8,  governor  of  Tennessee 
1776-1801  and  1803-0,  and  congressman  1811-15; 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  democratic  congressman 
1846-56,  and  governor  of  Kansas  as  a  territory 
1858-61;  Wm.  B.  Stokes,  whig  congressman 
1859-61,  major  general  of  United  States  volun- 
teers, and  republican  congressman  1866-71;  Al- 
bert G.  Watkins,  whig  congressman  1849-63,  and 
democratic  congressman  1865-9;  W.  C.  Whit- 
thome,  democratic  congressman  1871-83;  and  Fe- 
lix K.  Zollicofler,  state  comptroller  1845-9,  whig 
and  "Aiherican"  congressman  1853-9,  brigadier 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  killed  at  Mill 
Spring  in  1862.  —  There  is  no  good  history  of 
modem  Tennessee.  See  authorities  under  Nobth 
Cakolina,  Jackson,  Andbkw,  and  Johhbor, 
Akdrew;  6  Bancroft's  UnUed  State*,  877  (Watau- 
ga association);  8  Hildreth's  United  Statet,  589 
(Franldand);  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Gontti- 
tutiont;  2  Hough's  Ameiiean  Gongtttuiioru/  Hay- 
wood's Higiory  cf  Tennessee  (to  1706);  Ramsey's 
AnnaU  of  Tennessee  (to  1800);  Putnam's  Lffe  of 
James  Bobertson,  and  History  of  Middle  Tennessee; 
Smith's  Eistoricai  Viete  qf  East  TenTtessee  (1842); 
Carpenter's  History  of  Tennessee  (1864);  A.  V. 
Brown's  Speeches;  McLeod's  SdieUion  in  Tennes- 
see (1862);  McPherson's  Folitieal  History  of  the  Be- 
heUion,  and  History  of  the  BeeoTutruetion;  Tribute 
Almanac,  1838-82;  Committee  BvpoHs  to  the  Ten- 
nessee  Legidatwre,  1876-82. 

AT.KTAWPKB  Johnston. 

TERM  AND  TENURE  OF  OFFICE.   Term 

measures  the  period  for  which  an  office  is  con- 
ferred. Tenure  marks  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  office  is  held,  whether  for  a  fixed  or  for  an  in- 
definite time.  The  term  of  the  president  and  the 
term  of  the  postmasters  he  appoints  are  each  for 
four  years;  but  the  tenure  of  the  former  con  be 
severed  only  by  the  Judgment  of  the  senate  upon 
on  impeachment,  while  that  of  the  latter  exists 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  superior  officers. — 
Offices  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  civil, 
military  and  naval.  In  the  two  latter  classes  defi- 
nite terms  are  now  rarely  found,  though  we  read, 
that,  among  the  Greeks,  generals  sometimes  held 
supreme  command  only  for  the  term  of  a  day;  and 
Roman  consuls  commanded  armies  during  their 
short  fixed  terms  of  office.  Military  and  naval 
officers,  in  modem  times,  almost  invariably  hold 
their  offices,  if  not  for  indefinite  periods,  at  least 
for  periods  determined  in  reference  to  probable 
efficiency  of  service.  Yet,  soldiers  are  generally 
enlisted  for  a  defined  term.  (As  to  the  tenure  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  in  the  United  States,  se^ 
Pbomotion,  Rkmovals  from  Office.) — Civil 
offices  may  also  be  divided  into  three  classes:  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive.    To  properly  pre- 
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sent  the  important  cnnsiderations  by  which  term 
and  tenure  should  be  determined  in  these  three 
classes — in  their  whole  range  from  the  president 
to  the  highway  surveyor,  from  the  national  chief 
justice  to  the  town  justice  of  the  peace,  from  the 
federal  senator  to  the  village  trustee — would  re- 
quire a  space  far  beyond  that  accorded  to  this  ar- 
ticle. Few  subjects  within  the  range  of  political 
science  have  been  so  utterly  neglected  as  that  of 
the  proper  tenure  of  office,  and  none  requires  a 
more  careful  study.  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to 
refer  to  any  chapter  where  the  subject  is  treated 
in  even  the  most  general  manner.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  we  find  not  only  in  different  states, 
but  in  the  same  states  at  different  times,  for  the 
same  offices,  terms  of  diverse  lengths,  and  tenures 
of  miscellaneous  variety.  The  interests  of  factions 
and  the  ambition  of  leaders,  rather  than  sound 
views  of  public  interest,  seem  to  have  often  de- 
termined both  term  and  tenure.  —  On  the  one  side, 
intense  partisans  tell  us  that  parties  can  not  be 
sustained  without  being  able  to  give  many  places 
to  which  a  long  term  or  a  stable  tenure  would  bo 
fatal;  while,  on  the  other,  the  most  experienced 
and  thoughtful  citizens  assure  us  that  parties  may 
trust  to  sound  principles  and  good  administration; 
repudiating  the  spoils  and  office  mongering  by 
which  they  say  parties  are  only  debauched  and 
enfeebled.  The  reasons  are  almost  obvious  why 
the  term  and  tenure  most  appropriate  for  one  of 
these  three  classes  would  not  be  equally  appro- 
priate for  the  others.  —  1.  So  far  as  judicial  ofSces 
are  concerned,  the  most  important  considerations 
have  been  presented  in  the  article  on  Judiciary, 
EuBcrrvB.  And  see  Removals  rROM  Office. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  nowhere  is  well- 
trained  experience  more  valuable  than  upon  the 
bench.  It  not  only  promotes  facility  in  the  doing 
of  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  clearness  and 
consistency  in  the  interpretations  of  the  laws,  but 
it  develops  that  judicial  frame  of  mind  which  is 
unperturbed  by  partisan  excitements,  and  which 
commands  the. confidence  of  litigants.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  inexperience  which 
short  judicial  terms  have  brought  upon  the  bench 
has  not  only  greatly  delayed  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  has  greatly  impaired  public  confidence 
in  the  courts  of  every  grade.  —  2.  Turning  next  to 
the  legislative  department,  we  find  decisive  reasons 
why  the  terms  of  those  elected  to  represent  the 
people  should  not  be  long.  These  officers  repre- 
sent interests,  opinions  and  policies  which  are  con- 
stantly changing;  and,  at  every  phase,  they  have 
an  equal  claim  to  be  represented  in  det»te;  and,  if 
sound,  to  be  expressed  in  statutes.  Permanency 
of  tenure  on  the  part  of  legislators  would  ob- 
viously tend  to  defeat  one  of  the  great  ends  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Yet,  so  manifest  have 
been  the  advantages  of  that  wisdom  and  facility 
which  come  from  experience  in  legislation,  and  so 
deep  has  been  the  sense  of  peril  from  incompetent 
legislators,  that  a  great  portion  of  these  officers— 
notably  senators,  both  state  and  federal — have 
been  allowed  to  hold  their  places  for  terms  during 


which  great  changes  of  interests  and  opinions  have 
taken  place.      And  so  strong  has  public  opinion 
been  in  this  direction  of  late  that  in  many  of  the 
states,  the  terms  of  judges,  senators,  mayors,  and 
school  officers,  as  well  as  of  various  other  officials, 
have  been  considerably  extended  within  the  last 
few  years,  perhaps  nearly  doubled  since  the  re- 
action has  become  vigorous  against  the  spoils  sys- 
tem theory  of  rotation  in  office.    Biennial  seasiam 
of  the  legislature  in  more  than  half  the  states  are 
due  to  the  same  catuse.  —  Despite  these  changes, 
the  vast  volumes  of  crude  statutes — more  than  a 
thousand  pages  a  year  in  a  single  state — have  pro- 
claimed the  incompetency  of  the  law  makers; 
causing  needless  litigation,  and  making  justice  re- 
mote and  uncertain.    It  will  be  in  vain  that  • 
remedy  will  be  sought  in  limiting  legislative  power 
by  constitutional  amendments.     As  the  statutes 
become  more  intricate  and  official  fonctions  more 
complicated,  with  our  growing  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, there  will  more  and  more  be  a  need  of 
larger  official  experience  and  larger  official  terms 
— to  be  held  under  a  sterner  responsibility— for 
the  supreme  work  of  legislation.    Some  plan  may 
perhaps  be  devised  for  securing  more  experience 
in  state  legislatures,  by  classifying  members,  while 
increasing  their  terms  of  office,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  national  senate.  — But  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment there  are  inferior  officers,  not  elected  by 
the  people — the  clerks  and  other  subordinates  of 
congress,  state  legislatures  and  municipal  councils 
— who  are  in  no  sense  representative,  but  are  sim- 
ply ministerial  officers.     Next  to  fidelity  and  nat- 
ural capacity,  the  highest  qualification  tor  these 
places  is  experience,  invaluable  experience,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.     These  duties  have  no 
honest  relation  to  party  politics,  or  to  majorities 
in  legislatures,  but  are  the  same  at  all  times  and 
under  whatever  dominant  party.    The  office  of 
speaker  is,  within  certain  limits,  an  obvions  ex- 
ception.   But  the  less  he  is  a  partisan  the  more 
fit  he  is  for  his  duties.    The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  confers 
the  power  of  selecting  and  removing  these  snb- 
ordinates  upon  the  legislative  chambers,  withont 
restriction  as  to  term  or  tenure.     So  it  is  also  in 
the  state  legislatures.    Who  will  deny  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  purity  and  dignity,  in  l^islation. 
alike  demand  that  those  officials  should  hold  their 
places  so  long  as  they  fitly  perform  their  duties, 
and  that  they  should  be  made  to  feel  it  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  allow  that  performance  to  be  influeooed 
by  partisan  considerations? — Before  the  British 
spoils  system  was  suppressed  by  the  reforms  made 
within  this  generation,  there  had  been  as  demoral- 
izing contests  in  the  British  parliament,  over  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  such  subordinates,  is 
have  ever  disgraced  our  congress  or  state  l^is- 
latures.     Now,  holding  during  good  behavior  ind 
efficiency,  the  selection  of  these  officials  in  Oreat 
Britain  is  by  methods  with  which  no  party  inter- 
feres ;   and  the  discharge  of  their  functions  is 
treated  as  having  no  political  significance.    T^r- 
liament  has  now  more  time  for  its  great  work,  and 
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its  dignity  is  no  longer  impaired  by  ignominious 
contests  about  clerkships  and  doorkeepers.  The 
most  perfect  representation,  which  in  theory  is 
sought,  would  be  attained  by  the  shortest  practi- 
cable terms  of  ofiBce.  Terms  of  six  years  for  fed- 
.  eral  senators,  of  two,  three  and  four  years  for 
state  senators,  of  two  and  three  years  for  gov- 
ernors, mayors  and  various  other  officers — as  they 
now  exist — can  not  be  justified  on  the  mere  theory 
of  representation.  This  theory  is  based  on  the 
right  of  the  people  cU  all  timet  to  have  their  in- 
terests and  opinions  reflected  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation. But  terms,  even  if  for  only  a  single  year — 
the  shortest  we  recognize — violate  that  theory.  For 
the  opinions  of  parties  and  individuals  do  not 
make  an  annual  revolution,  but  often  more  fre- 
quently. When  Rhode  Island,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Grecian  republics,  fixed  the  terms  of  her 
representatives  at  six  months,  and  Connecticut 
added  to  those  short  terms  semi-annual  sessions  of 
her  legislature,  each  at  a  different  place,  for  the 
more  convenient  and  exact  representation  of  the 
people:  and  when  the  factious  spoils  system  spirit 
of  Florence  and  other  medieval  republics  reduced 
ofDci&l  terms,  first  to  six,  then  to  four,  and  finally 
to  two  months,  they  obviously  enforced  a  term 
tending  to  a  more  exact  representation  than  any 
now  iMovided  for  in  the  United  States.  —  Our 
longer  terms  for  such  offices  are  justifiable  only  on 
the  assumption,  which  they  proclaim,  that  the  ex- 
perience secured  by  longer  public  service  is  .more 
valuable  than  any  ideal  exactness  in  representa- 
tion. This  is  an  important  truth,  as  bearing  upon 
the  proper  term  of  mere  ministerial  and  executive 
subordinates.  It  is  a  truth  which  senators  will  do 
well  if  they  do  not  longer  forget,  when  they  stand 
up  in  their  places,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  their 
tenns — perhaps  long  after  the  majority  in  the 
state  and  legislature  which  they  pretend  to  repre- 
sent has  been  changed  since  their  election — and,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  demand  ro- 
tation, removals  and  short  terms  on  the  part  of 
their  own  subordinates,  who  represent  nothing 
but  the  unchanging  need  of  having  the  constant 
volume  of  public  work  well  done,  and  done  in  the 
same  way  year  after  year,  whichever  party  is  in 
power,  and  whatever  policy  prevails,  —  8.  The 
executive  department  is  affecteid  by  more  compli- 
cated reasons.  To  approve  or  disapprove  legisla- 
tive enactments  is  the  highest  function  of  govern- 
on  and  presidents.  To  that  extent  they  are  both 
l^islative  and  representative  officers.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  to  carry 
into  action,  in  the  conduct  of  executive  aflabrs, 
the  principles  and  policy  which  the  people  ap- 
proved in  their  election.  This,  too,  is  in  a  sense 
a  representative  function.  Much  the  same  reasons, 
therefore,  which  require  the  terms  of  legislative 
officers  to  be  short,  apply  also  to  presidents  and 
governors;  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  they  apply  to 
mayors  also.  In  fixing  the  term  of  Uie  president  at 
four  years,  under  our  constitution,  considerations 
drawn  from  his  representative  function  plainly 
prevailed — must  we  not  say  unwisely  prevailed? 
176  VOL.  III.  —  57 


— to  the  extent  that  it  made  his  term  shorter  than 
that  of  a  senator.  —  The  constitution  fxed  the  term 
of  no  ojfieer  in  the  exeeu  tive  department  except  that  of 
the  president  and  vice-pretident.  It  created  no  de- 
partment; yet  says  "  the  president  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices."  Upon  this  narrow  basis,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  British  cabinet,  our  cabinet  has  been 
reared;,  and  while  each  of  them  are  equally  unrec- 
ognized in  the  constitution  and  laws  (and  with  us 
the  duty  and  responsibility  are  upon  the  president 
alone),  the  cabinet  has  been,  in  practice,  in  both 
countries,  the  great  central  council  for  advice  in  re- 
gard to  all  executive  action.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  heads  of  departments,  who  are  to  advise 
him  as  to  his  gravest  duties,  need  to  have  faith  in 
the  principles  and  policy  which  the  president  is 
bound  to  enforce;  and  for  that  reason  their  tenure 
of  office  should  depend  mainly  upon  him.  There 
may  also  be  a  few  other  executive  officers — foreign 
ministers  sent  on  special  missions  involving  na- 
tional policy  would  be  examples — whose  peculiar 
fitness  will  depend  upon  their  sharing  the  views 
of  administration,  and  in  al^  such  cases  there 
should  clearly  be  a  tenure  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president.  —  When  we  go  below  such  officers,  we 
come  upon  those  who  not  only,  upon  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  but  from  the 
very  necessities  of  government,  are  required  to 
obey  legal  instructions  from  those  above  them  to 
whom  they  are  directly  responsible.  Each  head 
of  a  department  is  clothed  by  law  with  the  author- 
ity and  duty  of  directing  the  official  action,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional'  power  of  the  president, 
of  all  the  subordinates  of  that  department.  Among 
all  the  eighty  or  more  thousands  of  subordinates 
standing  in  graded  ranks,  from  the  department 
secretaries  down  past  great  collectors  and  post- 
masters to  the  customs  service  inspectors,  the 
keepers  of  light  houses  and  of  signal  and  life-sav- 
ing stations,  there  is  not  one  who,  according  to 
the  laws  or  sound  policy,  has  any  right  of  advice 
as  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  an  administration; 
not  one  for  whom  obedience  to  legal  instructions 
is  not  a  plain  duty;  not  one  whose  political  opin- 
ions are  material  for  good  administration;  hardly 
one  whose  active  participation  in  partisan  politics 
is  not  a  public  detriment,  tending  to  neglect 'of 
public  business  and  the  oppression  of  the  citizen. 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are  in  no  sense  repre- 
sentative. They  are  not  called  upon  to  act  upon 
any  political  theory.  They  perform  no  duties 
that  depend  upon  the  triumph  of  political  opin- 
ions or  the  success  of  any  party.  Whichever  party 
comes  into  power,  whatever  party  they  belong  to, 
their  duties  are  the  same.  They  have  no  right  to 
regard  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  any 
citizen  in  their  official  action,  or  need  to  know 
them.  They  do  not,  like  legislators,  or  town  and 
village  officials,  meet  to  consider  changing  inter- 
ests and  fluctuating  politics,  but,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  they  do,  or  they 
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should,  ateadiljr  devote  themselTcs  to  the  same 
branch  of  that  vast,  unchanging  public  business 
which,  from  the  smaller  oflScera  to  the  greater, 
moves  on,  like  brooks  and  rivers,  in  an  unbroken 
order  and  everlasting  continuity.  Unjustifiable  as 
political  indifterence  is  in  the  citizen,  the  use  of 
official  authority  and  influence  to  coerce  the  action 
of  the  private  citizen  is  not  less  indefensible.  We 
may  not,  as  was  found  necessary  ia  England,  for  a 
hundred  years,  disfranchise  those  officials,  but  we 
should  clearly  see,  and  should  make  them  fed,  that 
they  not  only^eed  not,  but  should  not,  as  officials. 
Interfere  with  party  politics  or  regar^l  political 
opinions  as  qualifications  for  their  duties.  —  Be- 
fore considering  what  should  be  the  term  and 
tenure  of  this  vast  body  of  federal  officials — re- 
ferred to  in  the  national  constitution  as  ' '  inferior 
officers,"  and  to. which  a  vastly  larger  number  bf 
state  and  municipal  officials  holding  like  relations 
should  be  added  in  our  reflections — it  will  be  well 
to  notice  some  objections  which  stand  In  the  way 
of  treating  the  subject  upon  its  own  merits.  It 
is  declared  that  any  term  and  tenure  which  pre- 
vents these  officers  being  removed  and  their  suc- 
cessors, appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority, 
disastrously  restricts  the  freedom  and  effective- 
ness of  party  action,  and  also  deprives  them  of 
essential  representation  in  the  official  life  of  the 
country. —  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Under 
our  institutions,  parties  are  inevitable  and  salu- 
tary. Their  great  functions  are  to  arouse,  embody, 
sustain  and  carry  forward  a  sound  public  opinion 
until  it  finds  fit  expression  in  statutes  and  execu- 
tive action.  Under  these  institutions  the  federal 
and  state  legislators,  and  all  who  govern  in  mu- 
nicipalities and  towns,  are  selected  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority,  which,  in  itself,  but  too  generally 
expresses  the  mere  will  of  the  dominant  party. 
In  the  selection  of  mayors,  governors  and  presi- 
dents, that  party  majority  is  still  more  potential. 
These  two  classes  of  officers,  the  one  wielding  all 
legislative  authority,  and  the  other  all  executive 
authority,  in  their  united  action  exert  all  the  pow- 
er which  our  institutions  give,  or  a  free  people 
can  safely  confer,  for  the  representation  and  en- 
forcement of  their  will.  All  of  these  officers  may 
be,  and  in  our  practice  they  generally  are,  within 
their  respective  spheres,  the  trusted  favorites  of 
the  dominant  party,  bound  in  the  double  allegiance 
of  gratitude  and  dependence.  Through  these  two 
classes  of  officers  the  adherents  of  the  dominant 
party  practically  make,  enforce  and  repeal  laws 
and  ordinances  at  pleasure,  instruct  and  require 
obedience  from  all  who  hold  subordinate  positions 
under  them,  enforce  all  principles  and  guide  all 
policy  in  obedience  to  which  the  vast  affairs  of 
the  nation,  from  the  light  houses  and  the  signal 
stations  to  foreign  embassies,  and  the  great  de- 
partments, are  conducted.  Is  not  this  enough? 
Have  we  ever  suffered  because  parties  have  needed 
opportunities  or  influence  greater  than  these?  Is 
not  here  a  sphere  broad  and  grand  enough,  a 
power  and  opportunity  dazzling  enough,  to  in- 
spire the  patriotism  and  reward  the  zeal  of  any 


party  and  of  the  noblest  man  who  ever  led  any 
party  in  a  great  nation?    Unless,  therefore,  it  ii 
claimed  that  a  party,  which  can  not  gmin  or  retsia 
power  by  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  oonstitnticm 
and  to  common  honesty  and  justice,  may  strength- 
en itself  by  using  public  authority  to  debauch  and 
coerce  the  people — unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  term  and  tenure  of  "inferior  officers"  shoold, 
in  the  merely  selfish  interests  of  parties,  be  made 
brief  and  precarious,  so  that  patronage  and  the 
appointing  power  may  be  conveniently  prostitnted 
as  merchandise  in  the  shambles  of  partisan  poli- 
tics— we  may  confidently  declare  that  term  and 
tenure  alike  of  "inferior  officers"  should  be  de- 
termined quite  irrespective  of  mere  party  conad-^ 
erations.  —  But  let  us  not  imagine,  becuise  these 
Inferior  officers  are  not  representative  and  are  not 
given  large  discretionary  power,  that  their  term, 
tenure  or  relations  are  not  very  important.    TTie 
facts  are  quite  otherwise.    The  creation  of  a  term 
of  four  years  for  about  8,500  of  these  offices  (to 
the  history  of  which  we  shall  refer),  and  the  sub- 
jection of  nearly  all  of  them  to  a  tenure  of  favor- 
itism and  partisanship,  within  the  last  forty-five 
years,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitation 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  early  statesmen,  while 
working  a  disastrous  revolution  in  the  measure  of 
filling  the  executive  departments,  have  also  exert- 
ed a  demoralizing  influence  upon  ptuties  and  up- 
on all  official  and  political  life.    It  was  the  short 
terms  and  the   precarious   tenure  thus  created 
which  made  it  possible  for  great  parties  to  levy 
the  expenses  of  their  campaigns,  under  the  name 
of  assessments,  upon  the  humbler  officials  in  the 
executive  service,  and  to  compel  them  to  do  the 
most  servile  work.    It  was  these  political  assess- 
ments which  President  Grant  prohibited  by  ex- 
ecutive order;  which  President  Hayes  declared  to 
be  either  "  a  gross  injustice  to  the  officers  or  an 
indirect  robbery  of  the  public  treasury ";  which 
President  Garfield  declared  to  be  "  shameful,"  and 
"the  source  of  an  electioneering  fund  which  in 
many  cases  never  gets  beyond  the  pockets  of  the 
shyster  and  the  mere  camp  followers  of  the  par- 
ty."   It  has  been  these  precarious  tenures  and 
the  habit  of  removing  worthy  officials  to  nuke 
places  for  clamorous  favorites  and    henchmen, 
which  developed  the  disgraceful  acts  of  patron- 
age mongering  and  office  brokerage,  by  reason  of 
which  office  seeking  has  been  made  a  sort  of  bus- 
iness, and  vast  numbers  of  supemimieraries  hsve 
been  foisted  upon  the  public  service.    It  caused 
President  Garfield  to  declare  "one- third  of  the 
working  hours  of  senators  and  representatives  to 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointments   to  office,"  and  that 
"with  a  judicious  system  of  civil  service,  the 
business  of  the  departments  could  be  better  done 
at  alftiost  one-half  the  cost."    In  the  debates  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  civil  service  reform  tnll 
(of  Jan.  16,  18^,)  for  the  suppressmn  of  roch 
abuses.  Senator  Dawes,  of  one  party,  declired 
that  the  existing  system  of  office  getting  "  destroys 
the  congressman's  independence  and  makes  him 
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a  slave,"  tmd  Senator  Pendleton,  of  the  other  par- 
ty, said,  "It  has  debauched  public  morality  and 
made  Guiteau  possible.  It  drives  senators  and 
representatives  into  neglect  of  their  chief  duty  of 
legislation,  and  often  makes  the  support  of  an  ad- 
ministration conditional  upon  obtaining  o£9ce  for 
friends."  —  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  no  human  forecast  could  have 
taken  the  measure  of  such  evils  in  our  day.  The 
few  oflScials  and  the  simple  administration  of  the 
first  decades  hardly  gave  a  hint  of  the  varied 
complication  and  the  vast  official  force  we  now 
have.  There  was  |2,000,000  of  revenue  the  first 
year,  under  the  constitution,  against  more  tlian 
$360,000,000  last  year.  Even  as  late  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  revenue 
was  not  one-fourth  as  much  altogether  as  the  sur- 
pluses now  annually  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  The  number  of  officers  at  the 
two  periods  is  in  about  the  same  ratio.  It  is 
hence  no  matter  for  surprise  that  no  adequate  pro- 
visions are  found  in  the  constitution  concerning 
the  tenure  of  "  inferior  ofilcers  "  in  the  executive 
service.  The  occasion  for  surprise  is  in  the  fact 
that  with  clearer  lights,  the  later  generations  have 
created  terms  and  a  tenure  which  have  greatly 
aggravated  the  consequences  of  the  defects  of  the 
original  constitution.  — It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
mutter  to  decide  with  precision  what  would  be 
the  most  useful  tenure  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
executive  service.  Many  considerations  must  be 
estimated,  and  a  broad  field  of  facts  must  be  kept 
in  view.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  great  va- 
riety of  officials  to  see,  that,  to  most  of  all  the 
general  rules  we  may  lay  down  there  must  be 
some  exceptions.  The  officers  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, for  example,  range  from  the  secretary  and 
the  ambassadora  to  the  consular  clerks  and  the 
copyists.  The  department  of  the  treasury  has  at 
Washington  about  8,000  subordinates;  to  which 
must  be  added  more  than  two  hundred  colleclois 
of  internal  and  customs  revenue,  the  surveyors, 
the  naval  dttcers,  the  officers  of  the  mints— and 
all  their  subordinates— the  light  house,  the  life 
saving,  the  hoq>ital  and  the  revenue  muine  serv- 
ices, and  many  more  isolated  officials.  In  the 
department  of  the  interior  there  are  the  pension 
and  patent  office  service,  the  land  office,  the  Indi- 
an service,  the  bureaus  of  education  and  agricult- 
ure, and  various  other  officers.  The  war  and 
navy  departments  have  civil  subordinates  of  many 
grades,  widely  separated.  More  than  42,000  post- 
masters, with  all  their  subordinates,  and  various 
others,  with  peculiar  duties,  of  which  the  railroad 
and  steamboat  mail  service  and  the  complicated 
mail  contract  system  are  examples,  are  under  the 
postmaster  general.  The  department  of  justice, 
with  its  district  attorneys,  marshals  and  election  su- 
pervisors and  their  subordinates,  the  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  territories,  are 
also  to  be  added,  before  we  get  a  general  view  of 
the  vast  number  and  variety  of  the  officials  under 
the  executive. —The  authority  to  appoint  the 
higher  officer*,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  sen- 


ate, is  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  president, 
with  the  power,  as  we  have  seen,  in  congress  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  heads 
of  departments.  Beyond  declaring  that  all  civil 
officers  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  constitution  leaves 
the  stupendous  power  of  removal  to  mere  im- 
plication. It  has,  however,  been  authoritatively 
decided,  and  the  constant  practice  has  been  (save 
as  qualified  of  late  by  the  tenure  of  office  acts), 
that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  presi- 
dent as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment 
The  anutitution  provides  no  term,  and,  otherwise 
than  by  implication,  no  tenure  for  any  one  of 
these  inferior  officers.  And  prior  to  a  law  of 
1820,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made, 
no  term  or  tenure  was  provided  by  law  for  any  of 
them,  with  the  single  and  peculiar  exception  of 
marshals.  The  tenure  of  usage  had  been  that  of 
combined  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  (See 
Removals  from  Office,  Cokfibxation  bt  thb 
Senate.)  It  was  left  for  the  politicians  of  later 
days  to  discover  and  to  teach,  that,  to  select  public 
servants  for  their  merits,  and  to  retain  them  because 
they  continued  meritorious,  are  "un-American." 
That  teaching  has  been  the  cause  of  a  pernicious 
practice  in  its  spirit.  — Let  us  glance  at  the  causes 
and  progress  of  this  great  change  as  bearing  upon 
terms  and  tenure  of  office.  Aaron  Burr  early  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  spoils  system ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Van  Buren,  his  most  apt  and  distin- 
guished disciple,  tliat  system  had  been  made  po- 
tential in  New  York,  several  years  previous  to 
1820.  It  required  short  terms,  and  partisan  tests 
for  office.  It  demanded  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  official  superior,  and  required  that  superior 
to  be  a  partisan  leader.  It  made  political  opinions 
a  ground  of  appointments  and  removals,  and  en- 
forced servile  obedience  to  chieftains  on  the  part  of 
all  officials.  Before  1820,  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  complained,  in  a  message,  "of  an  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  corps  of  federal  officials  in- 
terfering in  state  elections."  Tammany  Hall  wss 
then  becoming  a  political  power.  New  York  poli- 
tics had  already  become  so  notoriously  unscru- 
pulous as  to  attract  almost  as  much  attention  as 
during  the  present  decade.  Jackson,  contriving 
how  to  reach  the  presidential  chair,  and  afFecting 
the  character  of  a  non-partisan,  said  to  a  NeV 
Yorker,  "I  am  no  politician,  but  if  I  were  a  poli- 
tician, I  would  be  a  New  York  politician."  Van 
Buren  soon  made  him  one. — The  spoils  system 
spirit,  thus  early  reduced  to  practice  in  New  York, 
was  being  slowly  developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  creed  of  the  spoilsmen  had  not  been 
avowed,  but  the  men  who  were  first  to  proclaim 
it  were  leading  politicians  before  1820.  In  that 
year,  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  a  presidential  candidate,  and  Van  Buren, 
who  was  to  come  into  the  senate  in  1821 — even 
then  an  aspirant  fpr  the  presidency — was  Craw- 
ford's supporter.  They  were  unsurpassed  for 
their  skillful  use  of  patronage.    Both  were  able  to 
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see  that  if  the  terms  of  the  inferior  officers  were  re- 
duced to  four  years,  there  would  be  more  patron- 
age to  dispose  of,  and  an  easier  introduction  of 
the  New  York  system.  —  On  April  20, 1820,  about 
thirty  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress,  a 
bill,  drawn  by  Mr.  Crawford,  was  reported  in  the 
senate,  which  created  a  term  of  four  years  for 
district  attorneys,  collectors,  naval  officers,  navy 
agents,  surveyors  of  customs,  paymasters,  and  for 
several  other  less  important  officers.  Mr.  Adams 
says  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  gain  support  for 
Crawford  for  the  presidency.  The  officei-s  thus 
subjected  to  the  new  term  are  said  to  have  become 
"anient  Crawford! tes."  This  was  the  first  fixed 
term  for  any  such  office.  The  bill  further  declared 
that  the  holdings  of  all  such  officers  whose  com- 
missions were  dated  Sept.  30,  1814,  should  expire 
on  the  day  and  month  of  their  date  next  after 
Sept.  80,  1820.  The  expiration  of  other  holdings 
was  fixed  for  a  year  later.  The  bill  was  thus  re- 
troaeiive,  and  ii  made  the  term*  expire  an  the  ew  of 
the  preeidential  election.  There  was  to  be  a  presi- 
dential election  in  1824,  when  Crawford  and  .Jack- 
son were  to  be  leading  candidates.  How  largely 
and  promptly  this  change  would  add  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  treasury,  where  Mr.  Crawford  pre-_ 
sided,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  — But  these  were 
hardly  the  most  ominous  provisions  of  the  bill ; 
for,  taking  the  side  of  the  partisan  spoilsmen, 
against  the  approved  doctrines  of  Madison,  and 
the  practice  of  every  president,  it  declared  that 
those  officers  "shall  be  removable  at  pleasure." 
Here  was  rotation  legalized  for  the  sake  of  rota- 
tion. Here  was  the  first  demand  of  surrender  ever 
made  upon  the  general  government  in  the  spirit 
of  the  New  York  spoils  system.  Here  was  prac- 
tically a  revolution  in  the  term  and  tenure  of  office; 
an  emphatic  degradation  of  the  standard  accord- 
ing to  which  the  fate  of  every  one  of  these  officers 
was  to  be  determined.  Without  debate,  in  silence, 
suddenly,  almost  stealthily,  this  disastrous  bill 
was  carried  through  both  houses.  Mr.  Adams, 
then  secretary  of  state,  says  President  Monroe 
signed  the  bill  without  perceiving  its  true  char- 
acter. The  avowed  reason,  or  rather  the  apology, 
for  the  new  policy,  was  that  it  would  remove  un- 
worthy officials;  the  speciousness  of  which  appears 
in  the  facts  that  the  tenures  of  all  in  office,  worthy 
and  unworthy  alike,  were,  without  inquiry,  severed 
absolutely ;  and  nothing  but  official  pleasure  was  to 
protect  the  most  meritorious  in  the  future.  There 
was  no  showing  of  delinquencies;  no  charge  that 
the  president  could  not  or  would  not  remove  un- 
worthy officials,  not  a  word  of  discussion,  not  a 
record  of  votes,  on  this  revolutionary  bill !  —  But 
there  were  statesmen  who  foresaw  the  disastrous 
consequences.  On  Nov.  20,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  a  letter  to  Madison,  said  of  the  law  that  "it 
saps  tlie  constitutional  and  salutary  functions  of 
the  president,  and  introduces  a  principle  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption  which  will  soon  leaven  the 
mass,  not  only  of  senators,  but  of  citizens.  *  * 
It  will  keep  in  constant  excitement  all  the  hungry 
cormorants  for  office;  render  them,  as  well  as  those 


in  place,  sycophants  to  their  senators,  *  *  and 
make  of  them,  what  all  executive  directories  be- 
come, mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  midnight  signatures  of 
the  president,  when  he  had  no  time  to  consider  or 
even  to  read  the  law."  Madison  replied  in  the 
same  spirit.  When  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretaiy 
of  war,  heard  of  the  sudden  passage  of  the  bill, 
he  declared  it  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever 
passed,  and  that  it  would  work  a  revolution." 
The  dangerous  consequences  of  the  new  policy 
began  very  soon  to  appear.  Five  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1820,  an  able  committee  of 
the  senate,  with  Mr.  Macon  at  the  head—who 
never  aided  a  relative  or  henchman  to  an  office- 
made  an  earnest  report  in  favor  of  its  repeal.  But 
the  spoils  system  had  secretly  made  progress. 
Vain,  indeed,  was  it  to  attempt  to  repeal  a  law 
which  had  already  become  a  bulwark  of  the  new 
system,  in  the  spirit  of  which  Jackson,  the  mili- 
tary hero  of  the  day,  and  Van  Buren,  the  partisan 
chieftain  of  New  York  and  the  greatest  party 
manipulator  of  his  time,  were  working  together 
for  the  presidency.  —  So  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of 
revolution  advance,  that  Jackson's  first  message 
declared  "rotation  a  leading  principle  in  the  re- 
publican creed."  Ignoring  the  true  rule  that  eveiy 
man's  claim  upon  office  is  in  proportion  to  his  fit- 
ness to  fill  it,  the  same  message  proclaimed  the 
communistic  doctrine  that  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  to  office ;  which,  by  his  removals  and  appoist- 
ments,  was  interpreted  to  mean,  in  practice,  that 
no  man  but  a  partisan  servile  to  himself  had  any 
such  right  which  a  president  was  bound  to  respect. 
Three  years  later,  in  1832,  Senator  Marcy,  m  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  expounded  the  spirit 
of  the  new  four  years  term  spoils  system  in  tiiese 
memorable  words :  "  When  they  [New  York  poli- 
ticians] are  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  the 
intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are 
defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  office.  If 
they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  advantages  of  success.  TlKy  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belons 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  The  new  system  was. 
therefore,  simply  this :  no  term  for  more  than 
four  years;  the  tenure,  removals  at  pleasure; 
office  and  salaries  the  spoils  of  party  warfare; 
rotation  in  order  to  give  offices  to  as  many  senile 
partisans  as  possible;  appointments  and  remoTab 
for  political  reason;  the  duty  of  the  official  to  be 
an  obedient  worker  for  his  party  and  a  servile 
vassal  of  its  managers.  (For  the  practical  cff«-t» 
of  this  revolution  see  Spoils  Stbtev  and  Re- 
movals FROU  Office.) — The  attempt  made  in 
the  senate  in  1826  to  repeal  the  law  of  1820  wa» 
renewed  in  that  body  in  1835.  Despite  the  weigbt 
of  Jackson's  admmistration  against  it,  the  repeal- 
ing act  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  81  to  It; 
every  distinguished  name  in  the  senate — Benioo. 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Bwing,  Southard  and 
White,  among  them,  except  Buchanan,  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  Wright,  of  New  York,  those  states  then, 
as  of  late,  being  pre-eminently  the  "machine," 
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"  spoils  system  "  states — being  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  repeal.  The  senate  had  not  at  that  time  come 
very  much  under  the  vicious  influence  of  patron- 
age, or  of  the  feudal  code  called  "  the  courtesy," 
which  have  in  late  years  been  so  disastrously  po- 
tential in  that  body.  There  had  been  few  oflcers 
to  confirm.  In  the  debate  upon  the  repealing  act, 
though  several  senators  boldly  avowed  the  bar- 
barous creed  of  Marcy,  Webster  said  the  evil  effects 
of  the  law  of  1820  vastly  predominated,  and  that 
he  was  for  staying  the  plague.  Mr.  Clay  declared 
"  the  tendency  had  been  to  revive  the  dark  ages 
of  feudalism. "  Mr.  Calhoun  stated,  that ' '  the  law 
had  taught  officers  that  the  most  certain  road  to 
honor  and  fortune  is  servility  and  flattery."  Mr. 
Southard  declared  that  "it  had  tended  to  make 
office-holders  servile  suppliants,  destitute  of  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  manly  feeling." — The 
partisan  i)ower  which  the  four-years  term  had  thus 
suddenly  and  vastly  increased,  aided  by  the  pres- 
tige of  Jackson's  administration,  and  the  forces 
marshaled  for  Van  Buren's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency the  next  year,  defeated  the  repealing  act. 
The  victory  of  the  spoilsmen  increased  the  pres- 
sure and  strength  in  favor  of  extending  short 
terms,  which  the  partisan  leaders  demanded.  They 
next  laid  siege  to  the  postofflce  department.  The 
postal  administration,  which,  when  Washington 
became  president,  required  only  seventy-flve  post- 
masters, at  the  opening  of  Jackson's  first  term 
required  about  eight  thousand.  Practically,  the 
tenure  of  postmasters  had  been  during  good  be- 
havior and  efficiency,  and  there  was  no  term  fixed 
by  law.  The  management  of  the  postal  service 
had  been  upon  business  principles,  the  postmaster 
^neral  appointing  and  removing  postmasters. 
There  was  no  good  reason  for  a  radical  change  in 
that  regard.  Under  such  principles,  Mr.  McLean, 
aa  postmaster  general  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people,  man- 
aged our  postal  affairs.  He  was  not  willing  to 
enforce  the  new  "  spoils  system  "  in  his  office;  and 
for  that  reason  Jackson  hastened'  to  remove  him 
to  the  supreme  court  bench,  and  to  put  a  more 
«ompliant  and  most  inefficient  officer  in  his  place. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  four-years-term  theory  to  the 
postoffice.  Every  partisan  manipulator  wishing 
more  offices  for  bribes,  every  politician  desiring 
to  be  a  postmaster,  and  every  congressman  seek- 
ing patronage,  had  an  interest  in  favoring  it.  It 
would  strengthen  the  four-yeare-term  policy  in  the 
senate  if  a  bill  for  enforcing  it  should  contain  pro- 
visions for  increasing  the  patronage  of  senators 
by  requiring  postmasters  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
body.  Accordingly,  in  1836 — the  year  of  Van  Bu- 
ren's election  as  president — a  bill  was  passed,  re- 
quiring that  all  postmasters  whose  comi)ensation 
was  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  upward,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  and  that  their  term  of  office  should  be 
but  four  years.  They  were  made  removable  "  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  president." — It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  who  was  most  pleased  with  such  a  law. 


the  partisan  managers  whose  spoils  it  greatly  in- 
creased, the  senators  whose  patronage  it  more 
than  doubled,  or  President  Jackson,  to  whose 
despotism  it  added  many  vassals.  But  what  each 
gained  was  the  common  loss  of  the  people ;  nor 
was  there  hardly  a  pretense  that  any  public  inter- 
est (unless  a  perpetual  rotation  of  postmasters  and 
a  more  universal  proscription  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest) would  be  served  by  this  postal  service 
revolution.  Postmasters  whose  income  was  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  were  left  to  be  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  postmaster  general,  and 
their  original  constitutional  tenure  was  left  un- 
changed, nor  has  a  four  years  or  other  term  ever 
yet  been  applied  to  them.  —  Thus  were  a  great 
number  of  purely  business  offices  deliberately 
brought  within  the  range  of  political  forces,  subject- 
ed to  senatorial  confirmation,  given  a  term  which 
both  suggested  and  facilitated  their  being  made 
incentives  and  rewards  of  selfish  activity,  and  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  partisan  victory  in  every 
presidential  election.  Nor  was  this  all.  New 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  senate  and 
the  president  were  thus  created,  and  great  strength 
wa^  added  to  the  growing  power  of  patronage  in 
that  body,  which  in  later  years  has  enabled  it  to 
usurp  and  exercise  a  controlling  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  government.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  lamentable 
change  in  the  character  and  influence  of  that  body. 
Naturally,  true  statesmen  have  since  had  less  in- 
fluence in  the  senate.  No  legislation  beyond  these 
two  acts  of  1890  and  1836  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  partisan  revolution  in  the  politics  and 
official  life  of  the  country.  But  various  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  have  since  been  given  a  term 
of  four  years ;  and  it'  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
congress,  disregarding  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween legislative  and  ministerial  functions,  has 
almost  never  given  an  officer  a  longer  flxed  term 
than  four  years.  It  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
a  settled  purpose  to  force  every  officer,  by  a  fear 
of  losing  his  office,  to  become  a  henclunan  of 
party  leaders  in  every  presidential  contest  — 
Greatly  as  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  mani- 
fest degradation  of  political  life  which  the  new 
system  was  causing,  the  great  contest  concerning 
slavery,  becoming  absorbing  at  this  time,  was  fatal 
to  any  considerable  effort  for  reform  from  1885  to 
1867,  when  Mr.  Jencks  brought  the  subject  before 
congress.  He  prudently  dhrected  attention  mainly 
to  methods  for  entering  the  public  service,  rather 
than  to  term  or  tenure.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
first  condition  of  success  was  fuller  information 
among  the  people  in  regard  to  administrative 
affairs.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  methods 
of  administration,  the  debates  and  the  political 
literature  of  the  country,  had  been  misleading  the 
people  in  the  spirit  of  the  "spoils  system,"  and 
hardening  them  into  acquiescing  familiarity  with 
its  abuses.  The  new  theory  of  short  terms  for 
the  inferior  executive  officers  had  come  by  many 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  our  original 
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institutions.  Tike  new  tenure  based  on  favor  and 
partisan  servility  had  beua  accepted  by  not  a  few 
as  peculiarly  and  essentially  republican.  The 
evils  they  had  caused  or  greatly  aggravated  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  inevitable  drawbacks 
against  the  blessings  of  our  liberal  institutions. 
A  generation  liad  grown  up  which  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  the  executive  offices  as  a 
rule  of  justice,  if  not  an  evidence  of  liberty.  A 
great  portion  of  the  patriotic  and  honest  voters  of 
the  country  liad  been  induced  to  think  that  parties 
could  not  prosper  (if,  indeed,  they  could  live) 
without  a  quadrennial  opportunity  of  using  the 
public  offices  as  rewards  and  bribes,  and  the  right, 
at  all  times,  of  forcing  those  who  fill  them  to  do 
the  partisan  work  of  politics.  They  were  con- 
senting tliat  the  government  should  be  plundered 
88  an  enemy  by  each  party  that  captured  it. 
These  short  terms  rest  on  the  false  and  pernicious 
.  theory  that  the  most  salutary  admonition  for  good 
official  conduct,  in  an  executive  subordinate,  is 
not  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  his  superior, 
and  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  that  superior 
to  remove  for  good  cause,  but  the  certainty  of  go- 
ing out  at  once  when  his  political  opponents  suc- 
ceed, and  of  going  out  very  soon,  in  order  to 
make  a  place  for  another,  however  faithfully  he 
may  serve  the  people.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed 
out  that  every  time  that  an  efficient  and  faithful 
officer  leaves  his  place  at  the  end  of  his  term,  or 
is  sent  away  for  political  reasons,  proclamation  is 
made  to  the  people  that  the  well  doing  of  the 
public  work  is  not  what  the  government  most 
seeks,  but  effective  party  workers  and  compliant 
tools  of  party  managers.  — It  should  bo  noticed 
that  these  four-years  term  provisions  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  clerks  or  other  inferior  officers  in  the 
great  departments  at  Washington,  or  to  the  subor- 
dinates of  postmasters,  of  collectors,  or  of  naval 
or  other  officers  named  in  the  statutes  referred  to. 
And,  applying  only  to  postmasters  whose  com- 
pensation was  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more, 
and  who  alone  were  made  conflrmable  by  the 
senate,  the  quadrennial  terms  extended  to  only 
about  four  hundred  out  of  the  eight  thousand 
postmasters — or  to  one-twentielh  of  the  whole 
number — in  Jackson's  time.  Nor  have  these  hum- 
bler postmasters,  or  any  of  their  subordinates,  or 
any  of  the  subordinates  of  the  internal  revenue 
service,  or  any  of  the  customs  service  clerks,  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  four-years  term.  As  to  them 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  still  prevails.  Even 
Jacksonian  politicians  dared  not  make  four-years 
terms  more  comprehensive ;  only  some  politicians 
of  our  day  propose  that.  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa, 
for  example,  offered  a  bill  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, at  the  last  session,  creating  a  four-years 
term  for  such  subordinates.  —  The  collectors  nomi- 
nate, and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  approves 
the  selection  of  inferior  officers  in  the  customs  serv- 
ice. The  secretary  removes  them.  The  post- 
masten,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations, 
both  employ  and  dismiss  their  own  subordinates 
irithout  any  overruling  authority  being  provided 


by  law.    But  when  fte  head6  of  these  oflloes  and 
the  prominent  postmasters  had  been  given  the 
same  f  oiur-years  term  as  that  of  the  president,  the 
postmaster  general,  and  the  secretaries  presiding 
over  departments,  and  the  rotation  "  spoils  sys- 
tem'.' had  become  well  established,  the  tenure  of 
all  such  subordinates,  and  of  the  small  postmasten 
as  well,  inevitably  became  almost  as  precarious,  if 
their  holding  of  office  was  not  as  short  as  that  of 
their  superiors.    If  a  four-years  term  and  a  tenure 
conditioned  on  both  the  servility  of  the  officer 
and  the  supremacy  of  his  party,  were  best  for  the 
collector  and  the  postmaster,  why  were  they  not 
best  for  their  clerks?    If  best  for  the  postmaster, 
whose  compensation  was  one  thousand  dollan, 
why  not  b^t  for  him  whose  compensatioa  ins 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  only  ten  dollars?    All 
over  the  country,  from  the  postoffice  doorkeeper 
and  the  custom  house  scrubbing  woman,  to  the 
postmaster  general  and  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, that  term  and  tenure,  by  the  force  of  such 
logic  and  the  pressure  of  party  leaders  for  spoils, 
tended  to  become  universal.  —  When  a  statute  of 
congress  could  be  cited  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
removing^  great  postmaster  to  serve  the  ends  of 
party  in  states  and  cities,  how  could  a  postmaster 
general  resist  the  demands  of  the  town  and  village 
politicians  that  the  little  postmasters  should  be 
selected  and  dismissed  in  order  to  serve  the  ends 
of  little  factions  and  cliques?    And  how  could 
postmasters  refuse  to  employ  and  ditsmiss  their 
clerks  upon  a  theory  any  less  regardless  of  the 
public  interests?    It  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  system  that  a  servile  partisan  spirit,  an  in- 
tense, selfish  political  activity,  forever  meddling 
with  the  freedom  of  elections,  forever  bartering 
places  for  votes,  and  a  consequent  demoralizing 
neglect  of  the  public  business,  were  everywhere 
developed  in  the  postal,  not  less  than  in  the  cus- 
toms, service.    Jefferson's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
For  the  disastrous  consequences  which  speolily 
followed,  see  SpoiLa  Stbtsm,  Removals  fsok 
Office.    What  sweeping  and  unprecedented  re- 
movals for  mere  partisan  reasons  speedily  followed 
the  creation  of  a  spoils  system  term  and  tenure,  is 
well  known.  The  name  of  Jackson  is  forever  asso- 
ciated with  merciless  proscription  and  vicious  ro- 
tation in  office.    That  his  system  equally  toids  to 
keep  the  worthier  classes  from  the  public  service 
and  to  draw  into  it  scheming  henchmen,  debauched 
partisans,  and  bankrupt  speculators,  need  not  be 
pointed  out    Why  should  an  honest  man  of  ca- 
pacity and  self-respect  desire  for  its  own  sake  an 
office  in  which  to-morrow  he  may  be  the  victim 
of  a  greedy  faction  of  an  electioneering  secietaiy, 
and  at  best  must  reach  the  end  of  his  term  by  th» 
time  he  has  learned  his  new  business  and  forgot- 
ten his  old?  —  Other  effects  injiuious  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  politics  of  the  country,  either 
caused  or  greatly  aggravated  by  these  foor-yean- 
term  statutes,  have  become  too  serious  to  be  passed 
without  notice.   I  refer  especially  to  congiearional 
patronage  and  the  usiurpation  of  the  executive 
power  by  the  senate  in  connection  with  coalhmar 
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dans.  When  short  terms  were  in  theory  made  a 
aort  of  substitute  for  the  discharge  of  the  execu- 
tive duty  of  removals  for  cause — when  removals 
and  appointments  came  to  be  based  on  political 
inflaence,  and  to  be  held  to  be  a  justifiable  means 
of  party  aggrandizement — when,  by  the  very  lan- 
guage of  an  act  of  congress,  not  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  but  "the  pleasure  of  the  president," 
and  (by  analogy)  of  heads  of  departments  as  well 
— became  the  rule  of  action,  what  more  natural 
than  that  members  of  congress  should  first  prom- 
ise places  (in  aid  of  their  own  election),  and  next 
demand  them  of  the  president  and  secretaries  as  a 
condition  of  supporting  the  administration  in  con- 
gress? That  many  members  have  stood  above 
this  form  of  bribery  and  coercion,  and  that  the 
majority  have  but  mildly  participated  in  it,  we 
may  well  believe;  yet  it  has  become  an  alarming 
evil,  the  grave  perils  of  wUch  no  candid  man  will 
deny.  A  great  proportion  of  all  the  appointments 
and  removals  in  our  public  service  have  become  a 
part  of  the  perquisites  and  spoils  of  congressmen, 
and  have  tended  to  the  degradation  of  official 
manhood,  and  to  corruption  and  coercion  at  elec- 
tions, in  manifold  forms.  A  single  appointment 
which  a  congressman  could  control  can  be  vaguely 
promised  to  and  be  made  to  in^uence  a  score  of 
voters.  (For  the  effects  of  these  short  terms  and 
of  the  tenure  of  office  acts  upon  the  senate,  see 
CoRFiBMATiON  BY  THE  Sekatb.) — As  the  law 
now  stands,  under  the  tenure  of  ofBce  acts  of  1867 
and  1869,  no  officer  nominated,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  senate,  of  which  there  are  about 
thirty-five  hundred,  can  be  removed,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  During  the  recess  of 
the  senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  an  of- 
ficer, and  the  suspension  will  be  effective  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session,  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment iMtween  the  president  and  the  senate  in 
the  meantime.  The  significance  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  can  not  be  mistaken.  That  great  ex- 
cntive  power  of  removal  for  good  cause — the 
pablic,  just,  vigorous  and  uniform  exercise  of 
which  is  essential  to  all  fidelity,  to  all  economy, 
to  all  efficiency,  and  to  every  wholesome  sense 
of  responsibility,  alike  on  the  part  of  the  supe- 
rior officer  who  wields  it,  and  the  inferior  officer 
who  is  subject  to  it — is  apportioned  and  en- 
feebled. The  greater  part  of  it  is  handed  over  to 
a  body  acting  secretly  and  through  political  ma- 
jorities, the  members  of  which  neither  have  nor 
feel  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  working  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  The 
president,  constitutionallyresponsible  forthe  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws,  can  neither  appoint  nor 
remove  any  one  of  nearly  thirty -five  hundred  of 
the  higher  officials  through  whom  those  laws  are 
to  be  executed,  without  the  consent  of  the  major- 
ity, generally  the  political  and  perhaps  the  hostile 
majority,  of  the  senate;  if,  indeed,  he  can  make 
such  removal  or  appointment  without  the  consent 
of  the  senators  of  the  state  where  an  official  de- 
Unqnent  defies  executive  authority.  The  tendency 
of  such  a  system  is  to  cause  the  wishes  of  sena- 


tors to  be  potential,  and  their  favor  to  be  courted 
in  the  great  departments,  custom  houses  and  post- 
offices,  where  their  power  should  only  be  felt 
through  independent  criticism  or  stem  investiga- 
tion, to  which  their  having  favorites  in  office  is 
almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Xeed  it  be  pointed  out 
that  such  a  system  tends  to  constant  collisions  or 
corrupt  bargains  between  the  executive  and  the 
senate?  It  teaches  the  people  that  partisan  work 
and  interests  are  the  supreme  standards  for  minis- 
terial offices.  It  makes  the  senate  as  much  an  ex- 
ecutive as  a  legislative  body,  its  action  tending 
more  and  more  to  impair  the  counterpoise  and  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions.  From  such  causes  sen- 
ators are  more  than  ever  before  pressed  by  politi- 
cians of  every  class  to  make  their  action  upon 
nominations  and  removals  serviceable  to  the  local 
interests  of  parties,  factions  and  chieftains,  where- 
by it  has  become  equally  unusual  and  difficult  to 
make  that  action  turn  upon  anything  else.  The 
struggles  about  the  coUeclorship  at  New  York 
and  the  case  of  Mr.  Conkling  are  but  examples  of 
this  tendency.  Here  again  we  see  the  sage  predic- 
tion of  Jefferson  being  fulfilled. —  The  same  causes 
which  have  tended  to  make  senators  the  partisan 
autocrats  and  patronage  piirveyors  of  their  states, 
have  drawn  upon  them  a  vast  demoralizing  solici- 
tation for  office.  It  has  often  made  their  elections 
scenes  of  intense  strife  and  lamentable  corruption. 
It  has  absorbed  the  time  needed  for  their  public 
duties.  It  has  blinded  them  in  clouds  of  adula- 
tion. It  has  made  them  unmindful  of  the  higher 
sentiments  of  the  people.  It  has  caused  the  sen- 
atorial office  itself  to  sink  in  public  estimation. 
It  made  the  late  contest  in  New  Hampshire  possi- 
ble. In  estimating  the  control  over  state  politics 
and  elections  gained  by  senators  through  their 
power  to  appoint  and  renew  collectors  and  post- 
masters, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  senatorial 
dictation  may,  and  very  generally  does,  extend  to 
the  selection  and  removal  of  the  subordinates  of 
those  officers;  so  that  senators  (as  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
dicted in  1885)  have  very  generally  become  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  political  E^airs  of  their  states.  —  A 
few  days  after  President  Grant's  first  inaugura- 
tion, when  every  plausible  excuse  for  retaining 
the  tenure  of  office  acts  had  ceased,  the  house, 
which  has  no  share  in  confirmations,  declared  it- 
self for  the  repeal  of  those  tenure  of  office  acts 
by  a  vote  of  188  against  16.  In  his  message  of 
December,  1869,  President  Orant  declared  "  those 
laws  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  government."  A  few  days 
after  that  message,  the  house  again  voted  their  re- 
peal by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  to  one,  and 
in  1672,  without  a  division,  the  house  a  third  time 
voted  tiieir  repeal.  The  senate  was  persistent  for 
its  courtesy  and  its  usurped  power.  A  majority 
of  its  members  uphold  them  still,  relentlessly  ex- 
ercising the  authority  they  confer.  In  this  policy 
Mr.  Conkling  was  a  leader,  and  fell  under  the  re- 
buke of  his  own  state.  —  Such  is  the  situation  in 
large  measure  caused,  and  in  every  particular  ag- 
gravated, by  short  fixed  terms  and  a  precarious 
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partisan  tenure.  The  period  is  not  remote  when, 
if  these  laws,  shall  continue  in  force,  the  whole 
time  of  the  senate  will  not  be  sufficient  for  con- 
firming postmasters  alone.  We  must  consider  the 
small  proportion  of  the  inferior  officers  to  whom 
a  four-years  term  has  yet  been  extended,  if  we 
would  comprehend  the  consequences  of  making 
that  term  universal.  Of  the  about  8,500  now 
subject  to  it,  about  thirty^flve  arc  in  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred-are collectors,  and  about  nineteen  hundred 
are  postmasters.  The  proposal  to  make  that  term 
general,  according  to  the  Easson  bill,  is  nothing 
less  than  this:  that  each  one  of  the  more  than 
75,000  other  inferior  officers  shall  either  go  out  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  or  be  kept  in  through  as 
many  successful  contests  of  influence  and  favorit- 
ism. Does  any  candid  man  believe  our  institu- 
tions could  stand  such  a  strain?  It  is  true  that 
the  example  of  a  four-years  term  and  a  tenure  by 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  most  prominent  of  such 
officers  here  caused  a  great  portion  of  those  in  the 
grades  below  them  to  be  frequently  changed. 
Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact,  standing  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  a  four-years  term,  that,  despite  such 
examples,  the  average  periods  of  service  in  the 
lower  offices,  of  late,  at  least,  have  been  two  or  three 
timet  four  yean,  and  have  been  the  longest  where 
administration  has  been  best  and  politics  least  par- 
tisan and  corrupt.  The  average  time  of  service 
of  the  more  than  42,000  postmasters,  whose  term 
is  not  fixed  by  law,  has  probably  been  about  ten 
years,  at  least,  if  we  exclude  postoffices  established 
within  that  period;  and  that  of  the  subordinates 
in  the  New  York  city  postofflce,  where  Mr.  James 
and  his  successor  have  enforced  the  competitive 
examinations  with  such  admirable  results,  is  un- 
questionably longer.  It  is  believed  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  service  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
treasury  department  (and  certainly  of  the  state 
department)  at  Washington,  is  longer  stil].  —  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  facts  to  see  how  disastrous 
would  be  the  consequences  of  a  four-years  term 
In  the  great  departments  and  offices.  It  would 
require  about  seven  hundred  changes,  or  success- 
ful contests  for  reappointment  each  year  in  the 
treasury  department  (more  than  at  the  rate  of  two 
every  secular  day);  changes  as  frequent  as  the 
most  barbarous  partisan  proscription  has  ever  ac- 
complished. A  new  appointment  or  a  successful 
contest  for  a  reappointment  at  the  New  York  cus- 
tom house  every  day  of  the  year  would  be  quite 
inadequate  under  such  terms.  If  all  postmasters 
were  given  a  term  of  four  years,  there  would  be 
over  ten  thousand  and  five  hundred  changes  or 
contests  every  year,  or  about  thirty  every  day,  to 
be  dealt  with;  to  which  must  be  added  one-fourth 
of  all  the  subordinates  in  all  the  postoffices  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  all  cases  of  resignation  and 
removal  for  cause.  If  it  be  conceivable  that  an  in- 
telligent people  can  ever  enter  upon  such  changes, 
it  Is  plain  that  there  must  be  an  additional  post- 
master general  and  secretaries  with  no  other  duty 
than  that  of  working  a  vast  machinery  of  rotation 


and  partisan  warfare.  Consider  the  effect  of  a  four 
years'  term  upon  the  postofflce  at  New  York.  It 
would  require  between  four  and  five  times  as  many 
changes  each  year  as  have  been  annually  made  in 
the  period  during  which  its  administration  has 
been  so  greatly  improved.  Two  new  selections  or 
reappointments  every  three  days  would  not  fill  the 
places  which  such  a  term  would  vacate  at  that 
office.  It  is  obvious  that  nearly  or  quite  the  whole 
time  of  a  postmaster  would  be  required  to  attend 
to  them.  —  I  have  no  space  for  tracing  the  eflects 
of  this  short-term  system  in  the  offices  of  states  or 
municipalities.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
perpetual  and  mischievous  activity  of  parties  and 
factions.  Officers  in  cities  and  villages,  whose  du- 
ties have  no  legitimate  relations  with  party  pol- 
itics, have  been  given  short  terms  either  in  reckless 
thoughtlessness,  or  (apparently  at  least)  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  creating  annual  or  biennial  prizes 
to  be  won  in  the  low  scramble  of  factions  and 
bosses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  political  corruption  of  cities 
and  of  the  fatiguing  labors  imposed  on  good  cit- 
izens by  reason  of  rotation  in  municipal  offices 
would  be  superseded  if  the  official  tenure  there 
was  made  what  the  public  interests  require.  What 
can  be  more  disastrous  than  the  existing  practice 
of  giving  the  shortest  of  terms  to  beads  of  bureans 
and  the  making  of  the  tenure  of  them  subordinate, 
dependent  upon  the  triumph  of  a  party,  if  not  of  a 
faction,  or  a  demagogue,  with  whom  that  head  is 
affiliated  ? — The  salutary  tenure  for  inferior  execu- 
tive officers,  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  and 
enforced  by  all  the  presidents  before  Jackson,  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  last  two  presidents. 
"  Let  it  once  be  fully  understood  that  continuance 
in  office  depends  solely  upon  the  faithful  and 
efficient  discharge  of  duties,  and  that  no  man  will 
be  removed  to  make  place  for  another,  and  the  re- 
form will  be  half  accomplished,"  are  words  of  the 
late  president.  (President  Oarfleld's  speech  at  Ath- 
ens, Ohio,  1879.)  Inaletter  to  Secretary  Sherman, 
dated  Nov.  28,  1877,  President  (then  collector)  Ar- 
thur says:  "Permanence  in  office,  whichof  course 
prevents  removal  except  for  cause,  and  promotion 
based  upon  good  conduct  and  efficiency,  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  correct  civil  service. "  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  as  vice-president,  he  said :  "  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Positions  of  re- 
sponsibility should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled 
by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  efficient  officers." 
judgments  which  his  messages  have  reafiSrmed 
These  views  imply  that  the  right  and  duty  of  re- 
moval for  good  cause  should  remain  unimpaired 
They  lend  no  sanction  to  a  life  tenure  of  office, 
which  is  quite  inadmissible,  or  to  any  other  tenure 
which  does  not  make  the  common  interest  pan- 
mount  to  that  of  any  office-holder,  administration 
or  party.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  a  short 
term  is  that  it  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  substitnte  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  removing  the  untrust- 
worthy and  the  incompetent,  whereby  the  monl 
tone,  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic service  are  alike  degraded.    The  decisive  ques- 
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tion  as  to  an  "  inferior  officer  "  remaining  longer 
in  the  service  should  always  be,  not,  Has  he  been  in 
his  place  four  years  or  any  other  number  of  years? 
but.  Is  he  a  good  officer,  who,  if  retained  longer, 
will  serve  the  people  most  usefully?  —  So  far  from 
life  tenure,  or  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  absolute 
sense,  even  being  admissible,  removals  should  be 
made  for  at  least  the  following  causes:  1,  convic- 
tion of  an  infamous  crime  or  one  involving  fraud 
■  or  corruption;  8,  facta  showing  that  such  crime 
has  been  committed ;  8,  the  use  of  official  authority 
or  influence  to  coerce  the  freedom  of  citizens;  4, 
mental  or  physical  incapacity  for  official  work;  6, 
intemperance;  6;  gross  immorality  or  vices;  7, 
habitual  inefficiency;  8,  willful  neglect  of  duty;  0, 
intentional  disobedience  to  lawful  instructions;  10, 
renunciation  of  allegiance;  11,  acts  of  treachery  or 
bad  faith  toward  the  United  States.  —  There  are  yet 
other  grave  objections  to  these  short  terms.  They 
were  provided  for  a  few  of  the  higher  offices,  on 
the  theory  that  a  longer  holding  of  executive  places 
was  a  monopoly,  and  that  a  quadrennial  rotation 
was  republican  Justice,  and  essential  to  the  healthy 
life  of  parties.  The  demand  that  the  same  term 
be  extended  throughout  the  service  is  In  the  spirit 
of  its  original  creation.  The  fact  that  those  hold- 
ing under  four-years  terms  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
retained  their  places  for  much  shorter  periods 
than  those  not  subjected  to  such  terms,  proves 
that  such  terms  cause  the  rotation  which  their 
champions  favor.  By  reason  of  the  simple  facts 
that  such  terms  are  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
rotation  and  of  the  communistic  theory  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  office,  they  make  a  sort 
of  legislative  proclamation  of  such  doctrines. 
They  apply  alike  to  worthy  and  unworthy  offi- 
cials, and  hence  tell  the  people  that  every  officer, 
no  matter  how  pure  and  useful,  should,  on  the 
ground  of  justice  to  those  seeking  office,  leave 
his  place  at  the  end  of  four  years.  He  is,  in  the 
spirit  of  such  a  law,  if  he  stays  longer,  an  odious 
monopolist,  holding  by  favor  what  belongs  to  an- 
other. A  law  fixing  a  four-years  term  plainly  says 
to  the  people  that  a  ministerial  officer  should  not 
hold  his  place  either  so  long  as  he  remains  upright 
and  efficient,  or  so  long  as  his  superior  officer  re- 
gards him  as  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an 
inexperienced  man  would  be.  It  tells  them,  that, 
for  reasons  paramount  to  all  such  considerations, 
his  service  should  end  absolutely  with  the  four 
years.  These  reasons — however  partisan,  com- 
munistic, or  corrupt,  as  illustrated  in  practice — 
are,  by  the  legislative,  made  imperative  upon  the 
executive.  They  are  undeclared  by  the  law,  and 
are  left  to  mere  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  prac- 
tice. They  are  reasons,  at  once  vague  and  myste- 
rious, which  plainly  and  ec|ually  disregard  personal 
merit  in  the  inferior  officer  displaced  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  superior  for  good  administration 
in  his  own  department.  These  terms  arc  an  inva- 
sion by  the  legislative  upon  the  executive.  They 
suggest  that  the  executive  officer  can  not  be  trusted 
to  decide  how  long  the  services  of  a  subordinate 
aie  useful  to  the  public — a  iwwer  and  duty  which. 


under  the  constitution,  plainly  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Such  considerations  will  prevent  short 
terms  ever  being  regarded  as  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficient  or  economical  administration. 
They  will  be  regarded  as  the  enforcement  of  a 
pretended  system  of  justice  in  office  holding — as 
an  approval  of  increased  patronage  for  parties,  of 
diminished  power  in  the  executive  over  its  own 
subordinates,  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress beyond  the  sphere  of  its  responsibility,  of 
more  absolute  dependence  upon  mere  favor  on  the 
part  of  subordinates.  Short  terms  are,  in  princi- 
ple, a  sort  of  invitation,  even  to  the  executive 
himself,  to  remove  for  reasons  other  than  the  good 
of  the  public  service;  for  those  terms  are  in  sub- 
stance a  removsli  every  four  years,  of  every  person 
in  the  public  service,  not  for  any  good  or  even  any 
avowed  cause,  but  utterly  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  those  removed.  They  emphatically  teach  ser- 
vility, by  saying  to  every  subordinate:  "Your 
sole  chance  of  holding  beyond  the  four  years  de- 
pends on  executive  favor  or  partisan  and  congres- 
sional influence  exerted  for  your  reappointment. 
A  peaceful  holding  is  not  to  be  a  consequence  of 
well  doing.  Look  to  favor  and  influence.  Under 
the  laws  of  your  country,  or  by  reason  of  any 
merit  or  usefulness  they  pretend  to  respect,  you 
have  no  claim  to  stay  an  hour  beyond  the  quad- 
rennial period."  Mr.  Webster,  in  1835,  in  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  four  years  term  of  1820,  covered 
the  groxmd  in  these  words:  "The  law  Itself  va- 
cates the  office,  and  gives  the  means  of  rewarding 
a  friend  without  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval at  all."  If  official  merit,  in  the  estimaUon 
of  the  appointing  power,  is  a  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuing longer  in  office,  why  bring  the  holding  to 
an  end  by  a  fixed  term?  The  end  of  the  term  but 
refers  that  same  question  to  the  identical  authority 
which  would,  except  for  the  term,  have  decided 
it.  If  unworthy  to  decide  when  to  remove  for 
cause,  is  not  the  superior  officer  unworthy  to  de- 
cide when  to  reappoint  for  merit?  —  But  the  mis- 
chief of  the  four-years  term  law  does  not  stop 
there.  Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  a  four-years  term,  can  also  be  urged  by  party 
managers  and  scheming  officials  against  reappoint- 
ments at  the  end  of  those  terms.  For,  how  is  ro- 
tation to  be  secured,  how  is  each  man  any  more 
certain  to  get  his  fair  share  of  office  under  short 
terms,  if  all  the  good  officers  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  removed  are  to  be  reappointed  at  the 
end  of  their  terms?  If  there  are  not  to  be  more 
changes  under  a  four-years  term  than  without  it, 
if  inexperience  is  not  to  be  increased,  and  skilled 
servants  whom  the  public  has  educated  are  not  to 
be  driven  out,  then  what  is  the  gain  of  the  short- 
term  law,  upon  the  theory  of  its  advocates?  It 
would  not  cause  rotation.  It  would  give  office  to 
no  more  office  seekers.  Every  patronage  monger, 
every  caucus  manipulator,  every  shiftless  office 
seeker  of  the  land,  every  aspiring  demagogue  long- 
ing for  more  offices  to  pledge  for  votes,  every  un- 
scrupulous chieftain  seeking  more  callow  officials 
to  tax  and  more  places  to  give  as  bribes,  every  in- 
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tenae  pfutisan  believing  that  gpoils  are  the  strength 
of  parties,  and  that  rotation  in  office  la  a  vital 
principle  of  republics,  is  not  only  in  favor  of  a  f  our- 
yeais  term,  but  will  insist  on  true  Jacksonian  pro- 
scription during  that  term.  Can  any  argument  be 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  every  concession  to 
such  theories  but  intensifies  and  embitters  the  com- 
munistic, partisan  and  prescriptive  spirit  which 
they  embody?  If  a  four-years  term  should  be 
provided  in  order  to  make  more  places  for  office 
seekers,  then  why,  upon  the  same  theory,  should 
not  terms  be  reduced  to  two  years,  or  to  one  year? 
When,  as  of  late,  the  ante-rooms  at  Washington 
are  crowded  with  office  seekers,  and  the  tables  of 
the  secretaries  are  loaded  with  office-begging  let- 
ters, why  should  clerks  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
their  places  for  four  long  years,  while  these  appli- 
cants are  pleading  for  their  share  of  the  offices? 
The  same  reasons  are  just  as  good  for  bringing 
down  the  term  even  to  two  months,  as  we  have 
seen  was  the  fact  in  the  Florentine  and  other  Ital- 
ian republics.  We  must  reject  rotation  as  a  prin- 
ciple, or  carry  it  to  its  legitimate  results.  If  the 
best  ability  and  character  for  serving  the  people, 
and  the  b^  and  most  economical  administralora, 
be  not  the  standard  and  the  end  recognized  by 
law,  then  we  can  nowhere  set  them  up  against  the 
claims  of  the  communistic  office  seeker  and  clam- 
orous patronage  monger.  —  The  proportion  of  fed- 
eral officials  to  the  population  ranges  from  one  in 
twenty-four  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  one  in 
640  in  Vermont,  and  one  in  1,500  in  Georgia.  The 
average  seems  to  be  about  one  official  to  every  600 
of  the  population,  or  one  official  to  every  150  males 
and  females  with  some  competency  for  official  du- 
ties. The  greater  number  of  postoffices  in  the 
northern  states  gives  the  larger  ratio  of  federal  of- 
fices there.  That,  as  a  rule,  from  five  to  fifty  per- 
sons make  a  contest  or  claim  for  nearly  every 
vacancy,  is  well  known.  Will  this  demoralizing 
office  seeking  be  less,  will  the  feverish  and  selfish 
activity  of  parties  and  factions  which  it  stimulates 
and  feeds  be  diminished,  by  giving  a  four-years 
term  to  80,000  additional  offices  on  the  demand  of 
politicians  and  office  seekers  who  declare  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  office,  and  that  a  quad- 
rennial rotation  is  but  yielding  to  this  right  ?  Hav- 
ing, by  proclaiming  rotation  to  be  a  principle  of 
republican  justice,  provided  a  place  for  one  office 
seeker  in  fifty,  shall  we  then  be  more  or  less  able 
than  before  to  resist  the  communistic  demand  of 
the  other  forty -nine  office  seekers?  Will  it  tend  to 
dissuade  them  from  demanding  removals  without 
cause,  or  to  make  them  better  satisfied  that  sena- 
tors hold  for  six  years,  and  judges  during  good 
behavior?  —  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out,  that 
terms  fixed  by  law  would  advertise  to  parties,  to 
every  office  seeker,  and  to  the  feudal  lords  of  pat- 
ronage, the  precise  dates  of  every  vacancy.  He 
must  know  little  of  office  seeking,  or  of  partisan 
methods  for  controlling  appointments,  who  does 
not  see  that  every  approaching  vacancy  would  be 
the  subject  of  deliberate  and  mischievous  bargains 
and  combinations  of  influence  for  filling  it.    The 


appointing  power  would  be  solicited  for  piedgM, 
men  of  prominence  would  be  preseed  for  reoom- 
mendations,  party  leaders  would  be  bedded  for 
influence,  every  corrupt  element  and  every  perni- 
cious activity  of  politics  would  be  intenrifled  be- 
yond anything  yet  known.    For,  ao  long  as  a 
ranoval  at  an  indefinite  time  must  precede  an 
appointment,  there  is  a  great  uncertain^  as  to 
whether  any  vacancy  will  exist,  and  a  conoentiated 
effort  by  patronage  mongers  at  a  decisive  moment 
is  generally  impracticable.   The  appointing  power 
has  some  chance  of  self-protection.  An  inevitable 
vacancy  for  all  places  at  a  time  known  mantlu  or 
years  before,  would  change  all  this.    The  poten- 
tates of  patronage  would  wrangle  over,  bargain 
for  and  apportion  every  vacancy  months  before  it 
happened.  — It  is  not  of  course  a  certainty,  if  a 
short  term  shall  ever  be  established  for  executive 
subordinates,  that  it  wUl  be  a  term  of  four  years, 
though  that  is  the  partisan's  favorite  period.    It 
may  be  a  term  of  six  or  more  years.    A  aix-yeais 
term  would  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  changes  it  would  cause 
out  of  the  period  of  the  presidential  election.   But 
with  that  exception,  every  other  objection  raged 
against  short  terms  would,  in  large  measure,  bold 
against  a  term  of  six  years.    Tliere  are  obvious 
reasons  why  a  six-years  term  would  be  preferable 
to  one  of  four  years,  as  there  are  why  a  term  of 
ten  or  more  years  would  be  preferable  to  i»ie  of 
dx  years.    And  competent  persona  would  doubt- 
less be  more  likely  to  take  an  official  place  and  to 
serve  for  a  moderate  compensation  under  a  tenure 
of  six  years,  than  under  one  of  four,  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  they  would  still  more  incline  to 
the  public  service  for  a  moderate  salary  under  a 
tenure  having  regard  to  merit,  which  would  appeal 
both  to  their  ambition  and  to  their  sense  of  safety. 
A  four-years  or  a  six-years  term  for  a  young  man 
takes  him  from  business  experience  at  an  impor- 
tant period  of  his  life.    It  puts  the  man  of  bmily 
to  expense  in  adjusting  himself  to  his  poaidon.    b 
offers  to  either  only  a  dreary,  admonishing  nncer- 
tainty,  little  Inviting  to  a  person  of  prudence  or 
capacity.    When,  after  coming  into  the  service  at 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  a  four-years  train- 
ing by  the  government  as  an  accountant,  an  ap- 
praiser, a  mail  distributer,  an  officer  at  the  mint, 
the  assay  office,  or  the  treasury,  has  made  the  offi- 
cial skillful,  well-informed,  and  valuable  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  he  slionld 
remain  at  least  two  years  longer;  but  would  it  not 
be  yet  more  desirable  that  he  should  stay  eo  long 
as  he  is  the  most  useful  man  for  the  place?  What 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  sending  away  a  val- 
uable official  at  twenty-dx  or  thirty-six,  on  merely 
showing  that  he  has  served  six  years?    Is  it  not 
plain,  that,  if  the  tenure  and  usage  should  say  to 
him,  "  So  long  as  you  do  your  duty  promptly  and 
well,  and  maintain  a  good  character,  your  means 
of  living  will  not  be  taken  away,  nor  your  place 
given  to  another  without  good  cause,"  he  would  be 
stimulated  to  fidelity  in  a  degree  unknown  to  iiim 
who  can  hold  his  place  only  time  enough  to  lean 
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its  ehitie8.aDd  to  look  ont  for  another?  The  gov- 
emment  will  never  be  moat  economically  served, 
nor  gain  the  best  to  serve  it,  while  its  officials  are 
■elected  or  treated  as  needy  birds-of-passage,  in 
vaetcy  snpported  to-day,  but  told  to  find  a  place 
elsewhere  to-morrow.  Who  will  deny  that  any  in- 
telligent man  will  engage  for  a  less  salary  and  be 
more  careful  to  do  his  work  well,  if  he  feels  that 
fidelity  and  efficiency  will  protect  him  against  be- 
ing discharged  without  cause  ? — It  may  be  insisted 
that  the  service  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
end  with  the  six  years,  but  only  terminate  in  case 
the  incumbent  should  be  held  unworthy  of  reap- 
pointment. This  theory  plausibly  presents  a  short 
term  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  removals.  It  con- 
templates, that,  at  the  end  of  the  service  of  every 
one  of  the  more  than  14,OiOO  executive  officers 
whose  period  would  expire  within  each  year  under 
a  six-years  term,  there  would  be  a  special  inquest 
as  to  the  official  conduct  of  each,  and  a  just  judg- 
ment rendered.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  magni- 
tude of  such  an  undertaking,  which  makes  it  chi- 
merical. If  the  facts  which  this  theory  assumes 
be  true,  viz.,  that  during  the  previous  six  years 
the  official  superiors  have  been  ignorant  "ot  the 
merits  of  their  subordinates,  such  neglect  would 
prove  them  unworthy  to  decide  as  to  reappoint- 
ments. If  these  merits  and  demerits  have  been 
known,  year  by  year,  no  special  inquiry  will 
be  needed.  The  unworthy  will  have  been,  oi" 
should  have  been,  removed.  Whose  duty  would 
it  be,  in  any  event,  to  conduct  that  inquiry 
and  decide  upon  reappointments,  except  that 
of  the  identical  superior  officers  whose  yearly 
and  daily  duty  it  now  is  to  keep  themselves  in 
that  le^rd  fully  informed,  and  to  make  re- 
movals day  by  day  whenever  good  cause  ex- 
ists ?  Since  that  obligation  can  not  be  increased, 
the  change,  if  any,  contemplated  in  official  su- 
pervision under  short  terms,  would  seem  to  be 
one  that  would  excuse  its  performance  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  Insufficiency,  insubordination, 
neglect  of  duty  for  party  work,  and  conduct — 
not  absolutely  infamous  or  criminal,  perhaps — 
are  to  be  overlooked  during  the  term,  because  at 
its  end  there  is  to  be  a  grand  inquest.  In  other 
words,  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  of  officials 
in  the  higher  places,  and  the  experience  and  dis- 
cipline essential  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  lower 
places,  are  both  alike  to  be  reduced  to  short  meas- 
ure, as  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  short  terms. 
That  this  would  please  the  office  seekers,  patron- 
age mongers  and  partisans  most  clamorous  for 
such  terms,  we  need  not  doubt.  On  any  other 
theory,  or  any  just  or  defensible  theory  as  to  re- 
movals, it  is  plain  that  the  unworthy  would  all 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  six  years,  and 
that  all  those  left  at  its  expiration — whose  terms 
would  end — would  be  precisely  those  who  would 
deserve  a  reappointment;  which  of  course  shows 
the  term  to  be  unavailing  for  any  useful  purpose. 
If,  therefore,  the  officii^  having  a  duty  of  re- 
moval are  to  be  trusted,  the  six-years  or  other 
short  term  is  needless,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 


trusted  to  make  removals  when  they  should  be 
made,  how  can  they  be  trusted  to  make  reappoint- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  terms?  Would  tiiey  be 
improved  for  the  duty  of  reappointment  by  a 
statute  which  would  suggest  that  until  the  end  of 
terms  they  should  wink  at  the  delinquencies  of 
their  subordinates?  The  better  remedy  than  any 
short  term  would  be  to  enforce  far  more  sternly, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  the  aid  of  stringent  legisla- 
tion, the  duty,  declared  by  Madison,  and  implied 
in  the  constitution,  to  remove  for  adequate  cause, 
and  not  to  remove  without  it;  and  by  fit  reform 
methods  (which  can  not  be  explained  here),  to 
take  away  the  pressure,  the  threats  and  the  cor- 
rupt persuasions  which  now  make  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  so  rare  and  difficult.  Under 
such  a  system  the  unworthy  would  be  warned  off 
as  well  as  weeded  out  from  the  public  service.  — 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  with  fixed  terms,  either 
for  six  or  ten  years,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  reappoint  valuable  servants  than  it  would  have 
been  to  retain  them  longer  if  no  statute  had  taught 
the  office  seekers  and  spoilsmen  the  doctrine  of 
rotation  and  removals  without  cause.  It  is  un- 
questionably true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
officer  too  cowardly  to  discharge  his  duty,  to  re- 
move during  a  term,  may  more  easily  get  excused 
by  reason  of  a  removal  made  by  act  of  congress; 
and,  so  far  as  that  kind  of  relief,  which  first  en- 
courages official  neglect  and  then  causes  it  to  be 
forgotten,  is  an  advantage,  it  must  certainly  be 
set  to  the  credit  of  short  fixed  terms.  With  the 
duty  of  making  removals  for  cause — which  would 
of  course  embrace  inefficiency  by  reason  of  age 
or  any  other  cause — fitly  discharged,  we  should 
hear  little  either  of  a  life  tenure,  which  is  utterly 
indefensible,  or  of  a  tenure  during  good  behavior 
merely,  which  is  inadmissible.  An  inefficient 
official  may  exhibit  only  good  behavior  in  the 
legal  sense.  Qood  behavior  and  efficiency  com- 
bined, are  the  true  basis  of  tenure  for  administra- 
tive officers.  Who  but  the  spoilsman,  the  parti- 
san and  the  rotationist  in  theory — who  but  those 
who  deny  pure,  economical  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration to  be  the  supreme  ends — will  object  to  re- 
taining a  ministerial  officer  as  long  as  he  is  the 
most  useful  man  for  the  public  service? — There 
are  doubtless  some  who  think — and,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason 
— that  short  terms  would  impress  upon  the  offi- 
cials a  new  sense  of  responsibility  in  addition  to 
that  felt  toward  official  superiors,  a  responsibility 
to  public  opinion.  But  to  what  kind  of  public 
opinion?  The  fact  that  the  managers  of  small 
local  administrations,  open  to  the  view  of  eveiy 
one,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  that  officers  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  feel  a  wholesome  responsibility 
to  public  opinion,  is  a  natural  source  of  delusion 
on  the  subject.  If  that  sense  of  responsibility  is 
reliable  in  the  great  officers,  it  would  be  a  good 
reason  why  the  80,000  inferior  federal  officers 
should  be  elected  rather  than  appointed — why, 
in  short,  the  whole  theory  of  the  constitution 
should  be  abandoned.    The  greater  parts  of  our 
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system  would  be  {ndefensible.  It  is  because  such 
a  theory  is  illusory;  that,  under  our  system,  and 
under  that  of  every  cirilized  state,  such  officials 
are  appointed  and  are  governed  by  superior  offi- 
cers. The  popular  judgment  can  rarely  decide, 
with  intelligence,  how  far  bad  administration,  in 
a  great  office,  is  due  to  the  superior  officer,  or  how 
far  to  his  subordinates,  who  must  obey  the  in- 
structions. And  for  that  reason  all  good  govern- 
ments have  put  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  re- 
imoval  upon  the  superior — the  president,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  mayor,  whom  the  people  elect,  or 
upon  the  heads  of  departments,  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  their  subordinates.  Every  at- 
tempt by  the  legislature,  through  short  terms,  to 
substitute  for  the  true  responsibility  to  the  execu- 
tive and  for  the  duty  of  removal,  a  new  kind  of 
responsibility,  is  therefore  not  only  a  legislative 
usurpation  of  executive  functions,  but  is  an  efFort 
not  only  repugnant  to  our  constitution,  but  de- 
moralizing in  its  tendency.  The  shorter  the  term 
of  executive  offices,  the  more  difficult  and  unre- 
liable would  be  the  popular  judgment.  Make  the 
term  a  year  or  a  month,  and  will  any  candid  man 
«ay  Uiat  a  popular  judgment  upon  the  official  con- 
duct of  him  who  fills  it  could  exist?  What  do 
the  people  know  of  the  relative  merits  of  any  one 
of  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  subordinates  in 
a,  department?  The  worst  administrations  of  later 
years — the  corruption,  partisan  proscription,  neg- 
lect of  official  duty  in  order  to  coerce  elections, 
political  assessments,  the  degradation  of  the  pub- 
lic servants  into  the  henchmen  of  chieftains  and 
senators,  the  bartering  of  places  for  votes — have 
not  been  originated  or  most  practiced  by  the  more 
subordinate  officials  to  whom  a  fixed  term  has 
never  been  extended,  but  have  grown  up  and  be- 
come most  intolerable  around  the  great  custom 
houses  and  postofflces,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
officers  holding  for  four  years,  confirmed  by  the 
senate  and  beyond  removal,  except  by  the  consent 
of  that  body.  If  the  many  thousands  of  post- 
masters whose  compensation  is  between  five  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  were  given 
a  term  of  four  or  six  years,  and  were  made  con- 
flrmable  by  the  senate,  like  the  postmasters  hav- 
ing a  higher  salary,  I  must  think  that  not  superior 
postmasters,  but  more  active  politicians,  would  be 
secured,  and  that  new  elements  of  vicious  and 
feverish  activity  would  be  added  to  our  municipal 
politics  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  It  would 
be  no  better,  if  postmasters  were  added  to  the  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  candidates  in  our  municipal 
olectioDS.  The  fate  of  every  clerk  and  carrier 
would  be  Involved  in  the  election.  Concerning 
most  of  these  new  confirmations,  at  best,  there 
would  be  the  same  vigorous  working  of  party 
machinery,  and  the  same  mischievous  combina- 
tion of  selfish  influences  which  now  distract  com- 
munities and  vex  congressmen  in  connection  with 
the  quadrennial  appointment  of  collectors  and 
postmasters  of  the  higher  grade.  Few  things  are 
clearer  in  our  politics  than  the  fact  that  a  large 
share  of  such  confirmations  are  determined  by 


mere  official  favor  or  partisan  interests.     Bare  in- 
deed is  it  that  the  administrative  capacity  of  the 
candidate  is  made  a  decisive  or  even  a  prominoic 
issue.    The  case  of  Postmaster  James,  of  New 
York,  is  the  first  instance  In  our  history  of  the 
office  of  postmaster  general  t>eing  conferred  by 
reason  of  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  per- 
son appointed.  —  There  are  doubtless  some  who 
favor  a  term  of  years  only  by  reason  of  an  as- 
sumed difficulty  in  bringing  about  removals.   That 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  tpoUtsygtcm  method 
of  making  appointments.     The  same  pressure  on 
the  part  of  great  politicians  and  members  of  con- 
gress which  crowds  the  service  with  their  un- 
worthy favorites,  keeps  them  there.     The  threats 
and  pleadings  which  foist  a  brawny  henchman,  a 
bankrupt  cousin,  or  a  favorite  widow,  upon  the 
national  pay  rolls,  are  repeated  when   the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  remove  them.    The  competi- 
tive examinations  now  placed  at  the  gates  of  the 
public  service  will  not  only  exclude  the  unworthy, 
but  they  will  bring  in  those  who  would  bave 
nothing  but  their  superior  merit  to  keep  than 
there,  and  removals  for  cause  will  be  easy.    They 
have  no  influence  to  back  tbeih.    And  should  any 
superior  officer  decline  to  remove  for  cause,  he 
can  be  impeached,  as  Madison  advised;  for,  whoi 
members  of  congress  and  chieftains  can  no  longer 
put  their  favorites  and  relatives  into  the  depart- 
ments, they  will  no  longer,  as  now,  have  an  inter- 
est to  prevent  the  arraignment  of  extravagance 
and  imbecility  in  the  executive  service.    Britidi 
exi>erience  has  confirmed  the  plain  suggestions  of 
reason  on  those  points.  — It  has  been  miggeeted, 
that,  since  competitive  examinations  axe  very  of- 
fensive to  the  partisans  and  spoilsmen  whose  pat- 
ronage they  suppress,  the  need  of  them  in  a  meas- 
ure might  be  superseded  by  short  terms  of  office. 
The  suggestion  is  not  even  plausible.     The  short- 
er the  term,  the  greater  the  need  of  ability  and 
business  exx>erience  upon  entering  the  sorice; 
and  the  greater,  also,  the  need  of  thorough  com- 
petitive examinations  for  selecting  the  most  cam- 
petent.    If  the  period  of  service  be  long,  even 
those  incompetent  at  the  start  may  be  trained  into 
usefulness  at  the  public  expense.    But  if  the  term 
be  too  short  for  such  education,  large  capacity 
must  be  required  at  the  start.    Make  the  term 
only  a  month,  and  the  public  work  would  be  ar- 
rested, unless  the  standard  for  admission  should 
be  greatly  raised.    While,  therefore,  competitiTe 
examinations  could  be  made  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  evils  of  short  terms,  such  terms  would  make 
competitive  examinations,  indispensable.  — It  is 
important  to  see  clearly  that  the  time  when  a  per- 
son should  leave  the  public  service  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  of  getting  into  it,  but  upon 
his  usefulness  therein,   however   he  got  there. 
Whether  he  got  in  by  favor,  pressure,  or  competi- 
tive examination,  the  question  of  his  proper  tenn 
or  tenure  is  the  same.    Such  examinations,  and. 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  practical  methods  of  dril 
service  reform,  extiept  the  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  short  term  acts,  relate  to  the  means  of  get- 
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ting  into  the  serrice,  and  to  the  abuses  therewith 
connected.    It  is  only  the  specious,  unwarranted 
allegations  of  the  spoilsmen,  which  declare  a  de- 
pendence of  those  methods  upon  a  life  tenure  or 
long  term  of  office.    There  is  no  such  dependence. 
A  great  portion  of  the  removals  without  cause 
are,  however,  made  in  order  to  create  vacancies 
into  which  dependents  or   henchmen  may  be 
pushed.    And,  since,  under  competitive  examina- 
tions, the  place  would  be  filled  by  whoever  could 
prove  himself  the  better  man,  this  pushing  would 
avail  little  or  nothing,  and  for  that  reason  unwar- 
ranted removals  would  rarely  take  place,  as  the 
experience  of  such  examinations  at  the  New  York 
custom  house  and  postoffice  has  clearly  shown. 
While,  therefore,  such  examinations  would  tend 
to  make  a  tenure  more  stable  by  making  power- 
less the  corrupt  forces  which  cause  proscriptive 
removals,  I  repeat,  that  the  need  of  applying 
these  methods  would  increase  with  every  reduc- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  and  every  enfeeble- 
ment  of  tenure.     It  is  an  utter  misconception 
of  the  subject  to  claim  that  a  permanent  ten- 
ure of  office  is  an  incident  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, or   any  further   a  consequence   of 
them  than  this,  that,  securing  the  better  man, 
they  make  it  more  easy  and  natural  to  keep 
such  men'  as  long  as  the  public  needs  or  desires 
them.  —  But,  suppose  short-term  theories  should 
now  prevafl;  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  near 
future  ?    Population  doubles  in  about  thirty-five 
years,  and   officers  increase   yet  more  rapidly. 
Men  now  vote  who  may  live  to  see  more  than 
800,000,000  of  people  in  the  Union,   and  more 
than  400,000  federal  officials.  —  Within  little  more 
than  a  decade,  the  life  saving  and  signal  service, 
the  national  board  of  health,  the  agricultural  bu- 
reau, the  bureau  of  education  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  have  been  added  to  the  public 
service,  and  some  of  them  may  soon  be  depart- 
ments.    When  there  shall  be  200,000  postmasters 
and  500,000  federal  officers,  there  will  still  be  but 
one  president,  but  one  senate,  but  one  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  but  one  postmaster  general,  unless 
we  create  others  to  fight  off  the  office  seekers  and 
work  a  vast  machinery  of  office  filling.    Shall  we 
deliberately  create  an  official  term  which  will  re- 
quire the  refilling  of  nearly  100,000  of  these  places 
every  year,  in  addition  to  all  those  that  may  be 
made   vacant   by   removals   and   resignations  ? 
Washington  could  not  contain  the  office  seekers 
and  their  backers  who  would  swarm  there.    Could 
republican  institutions  long  survive  ?  —  Another 
consideration  connected  with  short  terms  must  not 
be  overlooked.    They  would  greatly  embarrass, 
if  not  defeat,  any  adequate  system  for  promotion 
based  on  merit  or  experience.    Four  successive 
presidents,  all  the  best  administrators  in  the  coun- 
try, and  every  well-governed  nation  of  the  world, 
have  insisted  on  promotions  for  merit,  tested  by 
experience,  as  essential  to  good  administration. 
When,  in  his  late  message,  President  Arthur  de- 
clared that  "  positions  of  responsibility  should  be, 
so  far  as  practicable,  filled  by  the  promotion  of 


worthy  and  efficient  officers,"  he  affirmed  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  short  terms  are  utterly  repugnant, 
and  the  wisdom  of  which  the  best  experience  of 
the  world  affirms.  These  terms  are  an  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  legislative  with  the  executive 
department,  by  reason  of  which,  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  irrespective  alike  of  the  needs  of  the  public 
service,  of  the  merits  of  those  who  fill  it,  and  of 
the  wishes  of  those  responsible  for  good  adminis- 
tration, the  good  and  the  bad  alike  cease  to  serve 
the  people.  Every  worthy  officer  is  sent  away — 
in  substance,  removed — without  cause.  Promo- 
tion for  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  officer  is  more  valuable  for  his 
experience,  and  should,  if  otherwise  worthy,  be 
retained  for  that  reason.  Now,  it  is  quite  too 
preposterous  for  argument  to  pretend  that  such 
experience  can  be  secured  in  the  complicated  af- 
fairs of  government,  if  there  is  to  be  a  quadren- 
nial rotation.  The  very  theory  upon  which  such 
rotation  is  founded  is  but  a  declaration  that  the 
paramount  aim  of  the  government  is  not  the  most 
competent  officers,  is  not  to  stimulate  efFort,  and 
retain  the  sliilled  ability  it  has  educated,  but  to 
give  places  to  the  greatest  number  of  patronage 
mongers,  and  salaries  to  the  greatest  number  of 
office  seekers. — But  it  may  be  asked  whether  some 
evils  may  not  attend  constitutional  tenure  for 
"inferior  officers" — a  tenure  during  the  coexist- 
ence of  good  behavior  and  efficiency — and  whether 
some  provision  may  not  be  wisely  made  for  those 
who  might  leave  the  service  poor  and  superannu- 
ated. We  can  not  speak  positively  of  the  future. 
When  evils  from  such  a  source  shall  be  developed, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  meet  them.  At  present, 
siurely,  there  is  not  too  much  trained  experience 
in  the  public  service.  It  may  be  that  the  aptitude 
and  inclination  of  our  people  for  change  of  call- 
ing, and  the  facilities  for  saving  and  for  securing 
employment  in  this  country,  will  for  many  years 
prevent  the  need  of  legislation  on  such  subjects, 
which  in  the  old  and  densely  populated  countries, 
we  know  has  existed.  There  will  be  ample  time 
for  action  on  such  subjects  years  hence.  It  is  not 
easy  to  tmderstand  an  abuse  which  does  not  exist, 
or  customary  to  legislate  against  evils  which  are 
only  imagined.  The  first  duty  is  to  provide  for 
bringing  the  most  competent  into  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  suppressing  patronage  and  the  arbi- 
trary removal  of  competent  public  servants.  We 
do  not  refuse  to  cure  the  sick  or  arrest  contagion, 
from  a  fear  that  the  future  may  have  an  excess  of 
population.  Our  business  men  have  not,  as  a 
rule — though  with  increasing  exceptions  said  to 
be  advantageous  to  employes — yet  made  provis- 
ions for  those  worn  out  by  faithful  labor  in  their 
employment;  and  whether  the  federal  government 
can  wisely  be  more  paternal  and  humane  is  a  ques- 
tion properly  left  to  the  future.  Much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Our  pensions  in  principle, 
and  our  retiring  allowance  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  for  federal  judges,  directly  affirm  the  justice 
and  utility  of  making  provision  for  faithful  offi- 
cers worn  out  in  the  public  service.    After  putting 
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out  the  flames  and  purifying  the  air  of  the  national 
household,  vre  can  take  ample  time  for  improving 
its  attractions.  The  older  goremments,  generally, 
and  Great  Britain  with  marked  success,  have 
made  such  provisions.  The  British  statutes, 
which  give  a  retiring  allowance  only  after  ten 
years'  faithful  service,  are  by  no  means  based  on 
a  theory  of  mere  benevolence.  They  are  justified 
not  only  as  enabling  the  government  to  secure 
its  servants  at  a  smaller  salary,  but  as  contributing 
to  their  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  office;  in  fact,  as 
being,  on  the  mere  score  of  economy  and  selfish- 
ness, a  manifest  gain  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
salary  and  the  allowance  are  thought  to  be  hardly 
more  than  the  salary  would  need  to  be,  on  the 
average  or  in  the  aggregate,  but  for  the  allowance 
upon  retirement.  This  experience,  extending  over 
three-fourths  of  a  century,  is  well  worthy  of  our 
study  whether  we  ever  hAve  occasion  to  make 
similar  allowance  or  not.  It  will  show  us  a  royal 
and  aristocratic  government  regarding  the  self- 
respect  and  comfort  of  those  who,  in  humble 
places,  serve  it  faithfully,  with  a  care,  dignity  and 
regard  for  economy  which  are  not  quite  universal 
in  this  great  republic.  —  If  it  be  suggested  that 
such  allowances  befit  the  paternal  care  of  a  mon- 
archy, but  not  the  stern  justice  of  a  republic,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  every  subordinate  in  the 
British  service  who  can  receive  them  is  by  statute 
compelled  to  gain  his  place  through  superior 
merit  disclosed  in  a  stem,  open,  competitive  exam- 
ination, where  neither  blood,  wealth  nor  infiuence 
avail  anything;  while  it  is  only  in  this  republic 
that  a  great  officer  or  politician  can  privately  force 
his  blockhead  son,  his  discharged  housekeeper, 
his  servile  electioneering  agent,  or  his  bankrupt 
dependent,  upon  the  public  service.  —  Whenever 
the  time  may  come,  there  are  various  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  subject:  1,  we  may  fix  an  age 
beyond  which  "inferior officers"  shall  not  remain 
in  the  service,  thus  sternly  excluding  dotage ;  2, 
we  may  fix  an  age  after  which  the  salary  shall 
rapidly  decrease,  which  would  prevent  full  pay- 
ment for  impaired  capacity,  as  well  as  cause 
seasonable  resignations ;  8,  we  may  pay  a  small 
fixed  sum  on  retirement,  after  a  prescribed  peri- 
od of  meritorious  service  and  before  reaching  a 
fixed  age ;  4,  we  may,  on  retirement  any  time 
after  ten  years  of  such  service,  continue  to  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  salary  receivable  at  the 
date  of  retirement,  which  is  the  British  system; 
6,  we  may,  after  the  official  has  reached  a  certain 
age  or  period  of  service,  retain  a  percentage  of 
his  salary,  to  be  paid  on  retirement,  which  will 
cost  the  government  nothing  and  yet  be  a  provision 
against  want;  6,  we  may  refuse  to  make  any  pro- 
vision whatever  on  the  subject,  dealing  with  the 
public  servants  according  to  the  severest  theories 
of  hostile  interest  and  business  relations;  or,  7, 
if  we  shall  find  the  executive  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments refusing  to  remove  in  proper  cases  (after 
the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  office  acts  and  relief 
from  party  and  congressional  influence  shall  have 
restored  to  them  a  real  liberty  to  do  so),  or  if  any 


bad  effects  shall  attend  the  restoratioa  of  tcmm 
based  on  character  and  efficiency,  it  w91  be  easy, 
if  desirable,  to  establish  a  term  of  years,  the 
length  of  which  should  be  determined  in  theliglit 
of  such  experience,  and  not  upon  the  "spoils 
system "  theories  which  now  jnevail.  Then  if 
competitive  examinations  shall  have  been  con- 
tinuously enforced,  there  may  be  neither  par- 
tisan interest  nor  prejudice  enou^  left  to  em- 
bolden demagogues  to  seek  popularity  by  d^ 
nouncing  as  an  "official  class"  those  wbo,&om 
whatever  grade  of  life,  have  worked  their  wiy 
solely  by  superior  merit,  and  who  can  bold 
their  places  only  so  long  as  they  continue  both 
upright  and  efficient.  How  can  that  be  a  class, 
into  which  no  one  can  be  bom,  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  open  competition  of  merit, 
through  which  nothing  can  be  taken  or  trans- 
mitted, and  in  which  no  one  can  remain  longer 
than  he  is  freely  retained  because  he  is  the  best  ser- 
vant of  the  people  ?  —  We  need,  and,  before  the 
time  for  action  shall  arrive,  we  may  expect,  a  more 
intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  office 
getting  and  office  holding.  Of  what  use  to  ssk  a 
legislator  who  believes  in  rotation,  who  holds  a 
tenure  of  merit  to  lie  "un-American,"  wiio  bis 
promised  ten  clerkships  to  carry  his  last  election, 
and  demands  a  consulate  and  a  postofflce  to  cany 
his  next  election — to  consider  the  subject  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  interest  ?  When  we  better 
comprehend  that  the  real  strength  of  parties  is 
adherence  to  sound  principles  and  the  enforcement 
of  good  administration;  when  we  are  prepared  to 
make  capacity  and  character,  and  not  influence 
and  favoritism,  the  tests  for  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic service;  when  the  states  as  well  as  the  nation 
shall  have  shown  courage  to  suppress  political 
assessment  and  the  official  coercion  of  elections; 
when  we  become  convinced  that  promising  places 
for  votes  is  the  worst  form  of  bribeiy,  and  that 
the  "  spoils  system  "  is  as  demoralizing  to  a  party 
as  it  is  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  the  coimtiy— 
then  we  shall  see  that  to  refuse  to  retain  a  pnblic 
servant  because  he  is  faithful  and  efficient,  is  to 
refuse  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Then,  and 
possibly  not  till  then,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  our  retiring  public  servemts  upon  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  sound  principles.  Hies 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  due  consideration  to  wat 
contributes  to  the  honor,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  public  service,  to  what  makes  it  attractive 
to  a  prudent  man  with  a  family  dependent  upon 
his  salary,  to  what  will  give  it  a  high  place  in 
public  estimation,  to  what  will  invite  to  it  yoong 
men  of  promise  by  assuring  them  that  merit  wDl  be 
the  condition,  alike  of  stability  and  of  promotion. 
DosMAir  B.  Eatoh. 

TEBBITOBIAL  WATEB8  are  all  waters 
within  the  jurisdictional  limits  set  by  internation- 
al law  to  an  independent  state.  Such  waters* 
comprise :  1,  inclosed  waters,  which  are,  flnt, 

*  Dlfterait  writen  me  the  tenu  jaiiedictiooal  watn, 
water  tmattarf,  maritime  tCRltorjr. 
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rivers,  lakes  and  other  inland  waters  wholly  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  state  ;  second,  if  the  bound- 
aries of  a  state  are  rivers  or  lakes  or  other  inland 
waters,  unless  one  of  the  riparian  states  has  a 
good  title  to  the  whole  bed  of  the  same,  bound- 
ing non-navigable  rivers  to  the  middle  of  such 
streams,  bounding  navigable  rivers  to  the  middle 
of  their  deepest  channel,  and  bounding  lakes  and 
other  inland  waters  to  the  middle  of  the  same  ; 
and  third,  ports,  bays,  straits,  sounds  or  arms  of 
the  sea  within  (intra  faucet)  headlands  belonging 
to  the  same  state  not  more  than  two  marine 
leagues  apart ;  3,  uninclosed  waters,  or  the  open 
sea  to  the  distance  of  one  marine  league  outward 
from  the  line  of  low-watermark;  and,  when  bays, 
straits,  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea  are  inclosed  by 
headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state  not  more 
tlian  two  marine  leagues  apart,  the  open  sea  to  a 
distance  of  one  marine  league  outward  from  a  line 
drawn  between  the  two  headlands.  —  The  law  re- 
lating to  inclosed  waters  is  well  settled.  The  state 
inclosing  them  within  its  naturally  extended  terri- 
tory has  a  right  of  ownership,  as  well  as  a  right 
of  jurisdiction,  over  them  ;  and  in  order  that  the 
passageways  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  be 
subject  to  public  authority  and  control,  the  title 
to  the  land  under  water,  and  to  the  shore  below 
ordinary  high- water  mark,  in  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes  (in  England,  and  in  states  which  have 
adopted  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
English  rule,  tide  waters)  and  in  ports,  harlxjrs, 
bays,  Btraits,  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea  inclosed  as 
above  described,  is  vested  in  the  state  for  the 
public  use  and  benefit.  Although  a  state  is  enti- 
tled to  exclusive  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, over  its  inclosed  waters,  usage  gives  a  con- 
current criminal  jurisdiction  over  offenses  com- 
mitted on  foreign  vessels  in  such  waters  to  the 
states  to  which  such  vessels  belong,  and  the  state 
entitled  to  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  will  not 
exercise  it  in  such  cases,  the  parties  being  exclu- 
sively foreign,  unless  its  authority  is  invoked,  or 
unless  the  peace  of  the  country  is  disturbed.  — 
The  law  relating  to  uninclosed  waters  is  not 
thoroughly  settled.  It  is  the  historical  result  of 
the  assertion  by  different  states  at  different  times 
of  conflicting  claims  of  ownership  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  open  sea. 
It  is  a  compromise  by  which  all  states  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  the  claim  of  ownership  over  any 
part  of  the  open  sea,  upon  the  express  or  tacit  as- 
sent of  all  the  states  that  each  state  is  allowed  an 
artificial  extension  of  its  territory  over  the  open 
sea  adjacent  to  its  coast,  to  such  a  distance  as  is 
necessary  for  its  defense  and  security.  —  When 
modem  international  law  had  its  rise,  few  parts  of 
the  sea  were  free  from  the  claims  of  some  Euro- 
pean state.  England  asserted  a  right  of  owner- 
ship over  the  sea  surrounding  Oreat  Britain  as  far 
as  the  coasts  of  neighboring  countries;  Spain  de- 
clared its  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  Portugal  sought  to 
bar  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
and  the  iQdian  ocean;  Venice  claimed  the  Adriat- 


ic, Genoa  the  Ligurian,  and  Denmark  the  North 
seas.  Bailing  without  license  upon  some  of  these 
waters  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods.  Whether 
originating  in  capricious  assertions  of  brute  force 
or  in  substantial  services  done  in  policing  these 
seas,  many  of  which  were  then  infested  by  pirates, 
some  of  these  claims  were  so  far  admitted,  that  a 
right  of  control  became  established  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  payment  of  toll,  the  furling  of  flags 
and  other  salutes,  from  which  even  Ungs  were 
not  exempt. — From  this  right  of  control,  as  "a 
dissociation  of  the  ideas  of  control  and  property 
was  not  then  intelligible,  the  step  to  the  assertion 
of  complete  rights  of  property  was  almost  inevit- 
able." During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  assertions  of  proprietary  rights  based 
upon  prescription,  or  discovery,  or  police  services, 
or  papal  gnat,  over  the  open  sea,  were  general, 
and  were  maintained  with  varying  success.  The 
physical  impossibility  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
exclusive  possession  of  any  part  of  the  open  sea, 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  consequent  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  led  to  a  contest  between  the  advocates 
of  mar«  elaimtmaxid  those  of  mare  Kberum,  which 
was  begun  in  1606  by  Grotlus,  and  which  was 
ended  in  1824-5  by  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  last  of  these  "  vain  and  extravagant  preten- 
sions"— the  claim  of  Russia  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
north  of  fifty-one  degrees  north  latitude.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  the.  open  or  high 
seas — the  ocean  and  all  connecting  arms  and  bays 
or  other  extensions  thereof  not  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  any  nation — are  not  the  subject  either 
of  property  or  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  right  to  navigate  these  seas  is  common  to  all 
nations  and  their  members,  and  can  be  abridged 
or  renounced  only  by  actual  consent.  —  The  first 
germs  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  uninclosed  ter- 
ritorial waters'  are  discoverable  in  a  proclama- 
tion ■  of  James  I.  of  1604,  which  contains  the  two 
principles  which  now  limit  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  open  sea,  confining  it,  1,  to  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  3,  to  a  distance  within  which 
the  state  can  prohibit  violence.  Grotius,  while 
advocating  the  freedom  of'  the  open  sea,  ad- 
mitted that  portions  of  it  might  be  occupied 
by  the  state  possessing  the  adjacent  land.  Bynk- 
ershoek,  in  1702,  formulated  the  modem  rule, 
which  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of  securing 
peace  and  protection  to  the  lives,  property  and  in- 
dustries of  the-,  subjects  of  states  who  live  upon 
their  coasts,  and  which  extends  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  state  over  so  much  of  the  open  sea  as 
can  be  defended  from  its  coasts.  This,  according 
to  Bynkershoek's  formula,  was  as  wide  a  belt  of 
open  sea  as  could  be  effectively  commanded  from 
the  coast  by  cannon,  a  distance  which  subsequent 
writers  fixed  as  one  marine  league,  although  to 
the  present  time  it  is  often  described  as  a  distance 
of  a  marine  league  or  at  far  at  eanrum  thot  will 
reach  from  the  eoatt.  To  continental  jurists  this 
suggestion  of  Bynkershoek  seemed  to  afford  a 
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reasonable  basis  for  the  settlement  of  conflicting 
claims  over  the  open  sea,  and,  though  widest  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  extent  of  territorial  wa- 
ters continued  for  a  century,  the  principle  has 
gradually  gained  recognition  that  any  control  over 
the  open  sea  to  be  valid  must  be  effective.  No 
mention  of  a  marine  league  belt  of  territorial 
waters  appears  to  have  been  made  in  any  English 
court  until  1801,  and  no  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  a  state  over  such 
waters,  and  their  extent,  was  made  in  any  En- 
lish  court  till  1876,  when  a  case  arose  (The  Fran- 
conia)'  involving  the  right  of  England  to  punish 
a  foreignier  for  an  offense  committed  while  on  a 
foreign  vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  English  coast.  The  critical  review 
of  the  opinions  of  authoritative  writers  upon  in- 
ternational law,  then  made,  showed  that :  1.  All 
these  writers  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  maritime 
state  to  an  extension  of  its  territory,  in  a  qualified 
sense  of  the  word,  over  some  portion  of  the  ad- 
jacent sea  beyond  low-water  mark ;  2.  Though 
there  is  found  a  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
these  writers,  as  to  the  distance  to  which  such 
maritime  territory  should  be  allowed,  that  distance 
varying  (setting  aside  even  more  extravagant 
claims)  from  100  to  three  miles,  the  present  limit, 
not  one  of  them  puts  such  distance  at  less  than 
threenniles  ;  8.  All  the  earlier  writers,  and  many 
of  the  later  writers,  maintained,  that  within  the 
zone  of  three  miles  the  state  bod,  without  qual- 
ification, a  proprietary  as  well  as  a  territorial 
right,  so  that  it  might  at  its  pleasure  exclude 
foreign  ships  from  passfaig  along  the  game;  but 
that  others  of  the  later  writers  contended  that 
the  state  had  a  territorial,  but  not  a  proprietary, 
right  over  the  zone,  or  that,  at  all  events,  the 
innocent  use  of  the  zone  by  foreign  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation  could  not  without  wrong 
be  interfered  with.  (2  L.  R.,  Ex.  Div.,  71, 122, 
123.)' — But,  as  the  opinions  of  publicists,  even 
if  there  were  no  disagreement  among  them,  are,  at' 
best,  only  secondary  evidence  of  what  interna- 
tional law  is,  the  primary  evidence  of  the  fact 
which  these  writers  assert — the  existence  of  an 
international  agreement  to  treat  any  part  of  the 
littoral  sea  as  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of 
the  adjacent  state — must  be  sought  in  treaties  and 
usage.  What  these  disclose  is  most  authoritatively 
expressed  in  the  opinion,  delivered  in  the  leading 
case  above  named,  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  who  said:  "  1.  TrecUie*.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that 
the  state  shall  have  exclusive  dominion  over  it, 
and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be  generally 
applicable  to  those  passing  over  it  in  the  ships  of 
other  nations,  baa  never  been  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  any  treaty,  or,  as  a  matter  of  acknowl- 
edged right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty, 
or  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
writers  on  international  law.    It  is  true  that  the 


writers  who  have  been  cited  constantly  refer  to 
treaties  in  support  of  tbe  doctrine  they  assert. 
But  when  the  treaties  they  refer  to  are  looked  at. 
they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  two  subjecta  only: 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  flahing.    In 
fixing  the  limits  to  which  these  rights  should  ex- 
tend, nations  have  so  far  followed  the  writers  on 
international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-mile  range 
as  a  convenient  distance.    There  are  several  treat- 
ies by  which  nations  have  engaged,  in  event  of 
either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to  treat 
the  sea  within  three  miles  of  each  other's  coasts  as 
neutral  territory,  within  which  no  warlike  opera- 
tions should  be  carried  on.    Again,  nations,  pos- 
sessing opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  bor^o'- 
ing  on  a  common  sea,  have  sometimes  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  each  sliall  ex- 
ercise an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  to  a  given  dis- 
tance from  their  own  shores,  and  here  also  have 
accepted  the  three  miles  as  a  convenient  distance. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  treaties  made  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
those  between  this  country  and  France,  in  relation 
to  the  fishery  on  their  respective  shores;  and  local 
laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect  to  these  en- 
gagements.   2.   Usage.    The  only  usage  found  to 
exist  is  such  as  is  connected  with  navigation,  or 
with  revenue,  local  fisheries  or  neutrality,  and  it 
is  to  these  alone  that  the  usage  relied  on  is  con- 
fined.   Usage  as  to  the  application  of  tbe  geneial 
law  of  the  local  state  to  foreigners  on  the  littcnal 
sea,  there  is  actually  none.    No  nation  has  arro- 
gated to  Itself  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  ves- 
sels from  the  use  of  its  external  littoral  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation,  or  has  assumed  the 
power  of  making  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  pass- 
ing through  these  waters  subject  to  its  law,  oth- 
erwise than  in  respect  of  the  matters  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.    Nor  have  the  tribunals  of  any 
nation  held  foreigners  in  these  waters  amenable 
generally  to  the  local  criminal  law  in  reelect  of 
offenses." — So  far,  then,  as  it  is  settled,  the  law 
applicable  to  unincloeed  territorial  waters  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  rights,  whatever  may  be  thdr  de- 
scription, of  an  independent  state  over  such  wa- 
ters, are  created  by  international  law,  and  are  evi- 
denced by  the  assent  of  nations  which  "maybe 
expressed  by  treaty,  or  the 'acknowledged  concnr- 
rence  of  governments,  or  may  be  implied  from 
established  usage,"  and  in  the  absence  of  sodi 
proof  of  assent  the  opinions  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  are  relevant  only  as  tending  to  show 
what  claims  *  one  independent  state  may  exerdse 
over  such  waters  without  interference  from  other 
independent  states.    2.  The  rights  of  an  independ- 
ent state  over  such  waters,  so  derived  and  so  ev- 
idenced, are,  first,  a  right  of  jurisdiction  limited 
to  the  protection  of  its  coasts  from  the  effects  of 
hostilities  between  other  states  which  may  \»  at 

*"Taittorial  Waten  Jnii^ctian  Act  0818),'' 41  nd« 
Vict,  cap.  n,  notwitbituiding  Ita  pramble,  it  aacb  a 
claim. 
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war,  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  its  customs 
laws,  and  the  regulation  of  fisheries;  and  second, 
a  usafructuarj  right  to  fisheries.  Modem  writers 
who  afflrm  aay  proprietary  right  over  uninclosed 
mai^ginal  waters  unite  in  basing  it  upon  the  fact 
that  the  adjacent  "state  hatt  admittedly  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries"  in 
such  waters.  But  this  seems  to  be  more  accurately 
classed  as  a  usufructuaiy  right,  for,  if  a  state  has 
any  proprietary  right  over  such  waters,  it  would 
seem  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  set  law  over 
them,  and  to  close  them  to  foreign  vessels,  as  it 
may  close  its  ports,  whereas  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  foreign  ships  have  aj'tM  trantttus  over 
such  waters.  8.  The  internationally  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  above  enumerated  by  an  inde- 
pendent state  is  limited  to  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  low-water  mark  on  its  coast.  —  There 
are  a  few  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  1. 
Local  pilot  laws,  which  require  that  a  pilot  shall 
be  taken  on  board  all  vessels  entering  certain  terri- 
torial waters  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  coast.  Buch  laws  are  no  real  exception 
to  the  rule,  being  based  upon  the  principle  that  a 
state  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  foreign  ships 
voluntarily  seeking  its  ports,  that  they  shall  not, 
without  complying  with  its  law,  enter  into  Its 
ports,  and  that  if  they  do  enter,  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  unless  they  have  previously  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  ordained;  whether  these 
requisitions  be,  as  in  former  times,  certificates  of 
origin,  or  clearances  of  any  description  from  a 
foreign  port,  or  clean  bills  of  health,  or  the  taking 
on  board  a  pilot  at  any  place  in  or  out  of  its  juris- 
diction before  entering  its  waters.'  Other  local 
laws  containing  provisions  affecting  foreign  ships, 
or  foreigners  within  such  ships,  in  respect  to  acts 
oommitted  or  omitted  beyond  the  marine  league 
belt,  are  referable  to  the  same  principle.  2.  Cus- 
toms laws  and  hovering  acts,  which  authorize  mu- 
nicipal seizures  beyond  the  marine  league.  "It 
will  not,"  says  Dana,*  "  be  found  that  any  con- 
sent of  nations  can  be  shown  in  favor  of  extending 
what  may  be  strictly  called  territoriality,  for  any 
purpose  wtiatever  beyond  the  marine  league  or 
cannon  shot.  Doubtless  states  have  made  laws, 
for  revenue  purposes,  touching  acts  done  beyond 
territorial  waters;  but  it  will  not  be  found,  that, 
in  later  times,  the  right,  to  make  seizures  beyond 
such  waters  has  been  insisted  upon  against  the  re- 
monstrance of  foreign  states,  or  that  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  judicial  precedent  now  stands  sus- 
taining such  seizures,  when  the  question  of  juris- 
diction has  been  presented.  The  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide,  that,  if  a 
vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  sbull, 
except  from  necessity,  unload  cargo  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast,  and  before  coming  to  the 
proper  port  for  entry  and  unloading,  and  receiving 
permission  to  do  so,  the  cargo  is  forfeit,  and  the 
master  incurs  a  penalty  (Act  March  2,  1797,  sec. 
27);  but  the  statute  does  not  authorize  the  seizure 
of  a  foreign  vessel  when  beyond  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiction. The  statute  may  well  be  construed  to 
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mean  only  tbat  a  foreign  vessel  coining  to  an 
American  port,  and  ttiere  seized  for  a  violation  of 
revenue  regulations  coirunitted  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  states,  may  be  confiscated;  but 
that,  to  complete  the  forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that 
ths  vessel  shall  be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  with- 
in, the  territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
prohibited  act.  The  act  done  beyond  the  juris- 
diction is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  revenue  laws  within  the  jurisdiction.  If 
foreign  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  on 
the  high  sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and 
their  governments  have  not  objected,  it  is  proba- 
bly either  because  they  were  not  appealed  to,  or 
have  acquiesced,  in  the  particular  instance,  from 
motives  of  comity."  Phillimore  and  Twiss  both 
substantially  agree  with  Dana,  and  hold  that  judg- 
ments affirming  the  legality  of  municipal  seizures 
beyond  one  marine  league  could  not  have  been 
sustained  if  the  foreign  state  whose  subject's 
property  had  been  seized  had  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  unless,  perhaps,  when  that  state  had 
put  in  force  or  at  least  enacted,  for  its  own  benefit, 
a  similar  municipal  law.  8.  The  waters  in  the 
centre  of  certain  straits,  gulfs  and  bays,  which 
central  waters  lie  outside  the  limit  of  a  marine 
league  from  any  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  are  claimed 
to  be  territorial  waters,  and  certain  gulfs  are  in 
actual  practice  so  treated.  France  appears  to 
claim  Inlets  whose  entrance  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  wide.  England  long  claimed  the  "  Queen's 
Chambers,"  these  being  waters  within  headlands 
as  distant  as  Orfordness  from  the  Foreland.  The 
bay  of  Conception,  in  Newfoundland,  which  pen- 
etrates forty  miles  into  the  land,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  in  mean  breadth,  was  recently  decided  to 
be  territorial  water  by  the  privy  council.  The 
United  States  claimed  Delaware  bay  in  17i»8.  ' '  Of 
practice,"  says  Hall,'  "there  is  a  curious  defi- 
ciency, and  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many 
of  the  claims  to  gulfs  and  bays  which  still  find 
their  place  in  the  books,  are  more  than  nominally 
alive.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  more 
definite  than  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  now  seriously 
assert  a  right  of  property  over  brood  straits  or 
gulfs  of  considerable  size  and  wide  entrance,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
valid  maritime  occupation,  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  claim  either  to  basins  of  considerable 
area,  if  approached  by  narrow  entrances,  such  as 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  to  large  gulfs  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  mouth,  run  deep- 
ly into  the  land  even  when  so  large  as  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  or,  still  more,  to  small  bays,  such  as  that 
of  Cancale." — The  United  States,  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  has  the  international  rights  and  is 
under  the  international  obligations  above  de- 
scribed, in  respect  to  the  open  sea  which  washes 
its  coast;  but,  being  a  federal  Union,  jurisdiction 
and  ownership  over  these  waters,  as  between  its 
constituent  members,  are  regulated,  not  by  inter- 
national law,  but  by  the  terms  of  that  Union. 
Thus  it  has  been  decided*  that  the  article  of  the 
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constitution  which  describes  the  judicial  power, 
and  extends  it  to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  does  not  make  a  cession  of  territory 
or  of  general  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  vest  in  the 
United  States  the  shores  of  the  sea,  below  low- 
water  mark,  and  that  whatever  soil  below  low- 
water  mark,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
is  the  subject  of  exclusive  property  and  owner- 
ship, belongs  to  the  state  within  whose  territory 
it  lies,  subject  to  any  lawful  grants  to  that  soil  by 
the  state  or  sovereign  power  which  governed  ite 
territory  before  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  expressly  asserts, ' 
that,  "  The  territorial  limits  of  this  commonwealth 
extend  one  marine  league  from  its  seashore  at  low- 
water  mark.  When  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea 
does  not  exceed  two  marine  leagues  in  width,  be- 
tween its  headlands,  a  straight  line  from  one 
headland  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  the  shore 
line.  The  boundaries  of  counties  bordering  on 
the  sea  shall  extend  to  the  line  of  the  state,  as 
above  defined."  So  the  counties  and  towns  in 
the  state  of  New  York  which  arc  bounded  gener- 
ally on  Long  Island  sound,  comprehend '  within 
their  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  waters  between  their  re- 
spective shores  and  the  exterior  water  line  of  the 
state.  Subject,  then,  to  the  paramount  right  of 
navigation,  the  regulation  of  which  in  relation  to 
foreign  and  inter-state  commerce  has  been  granted 
to  the  United  Slates,  each  state  owns '  the  beds  of 
all  tide  waters  within  its  jurisdiction,  unless  they 
have  been  granted  away,  and  may  appropriate 
them,  to  be  used  by  its  citizens  as  a  common  for 
taking  and  cultivating  fish,  if  navigation  is  not 
thereby  obstructed.  In  like  manner,  the  state  owns 
the  tide  waters  themselves  and  the  fish  in  them,  so 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  ownership  while  run- 
ning. The  right  which  the  citizens  of  the  state 
thus  acquire  is  a  property  right,  and  not  a  mere 
privilege  or  immunity  of  citizenship,  and  a  law  of 
a  state,  as  Virginia,  prohibiting  citizens  of  other 
states  from  planting  oysters  in  the  soil  covered  by 
her  tide  waters,  is  neither  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce nor  a  violation  of  any  privilege  or  immuni- 
ty of  inter-state  citizenship.  —  See  Phillimore's 
Omnmeniane*  upon  International  Law,  vol.  i., 
chaps.  4-8,  Philadelphia,  1854 ;  Kent's  Commen- 
tariet,  12th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  26-S6;  Twiss'  The  Law 
qf  N<Ui<m»  (Time  of  Peace),  London  ed.,  1861, 
chap.  10;  Woolsey's  International  Law,  5th  ed., 
sees.  56-68;  Holland's  Juriaprudenee,  pp.  297,  298; 
'  Twiss'  Arts,  in  Law  Magazine,  1877;  '  Tlie  Queen 
vs.  Keyn,  2  L.  R.,  Ex.  Div.,  pp.  63-240;  »  Lush., 
Adm.,  295;  *  Wheaton's  International  Law,  chap, 
iv.,  sees.  177-206;  •  Hall's  International  Law,  pp. 
104r-180,  Oxford,  1880;  •  United  States  vs.  Bevane, 
3  Wheaton,  886;  '  Pub.  StaU.  cf  Mat*.,  title  1, 
chap.  1,  sec.  1,  and  title  6,  chap.  22,  sec.  1;  *  Mah- 
ler vs.  Tran»porialion  Co.,  85  N.  Y.  352  ;  •  J/c- 
Cready  vs.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.,  891 ;  Territorial 
Waters  Juriedietion  Act,  1878;  41  and  42  Vict., 
cap.  78 ;  Foreign  BeUMont  of  U.  8.,  1878,  pp. 
24S-251.  Jambs  Fairbamkb  Colbt. 


TEBBITORIES  (in  U.  8.  Hutobt).    Before 
the  American  revolution  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
"territories"  of  the  British  empire:  that  is,  ther 
held  much  the  same  relation  to  the  British  onpin; 
that  the  present  territories  hold  to  the  United 
States.    They  had  many  political  privileges:  they 
had  assemblies  of  their  own,  which  made  their 
local  laws,  laid  their  local  taxes,  and  paid  their 
local  officers;  three  of  them  until  1691,  and  two 
of  them  thereafter,  elected  their  own  govemofs 
(see  MABa&CHnBETTS,  Coithkcticut,  Rhode  Lsl- 
ANO);  and  in  very  many  respects  all  of  them  were 
self-governing  commonwealths.     But,  whatever 
the  colonies  may  have  thought  of  the  matter,  in 
the  view  of  the  mother  country  these  jHivileges 
had  their  basis  in  the  conttauing  will  of  the  Brit- 
ish sovereignty.    The  king  Iiad  no  riglit,  theoret- 
ically, to  alienate  permanently  any  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  crown;  and  when  his  judges  or  his 
parliament  advised  him  that  any  of  the  privileges 
which  he  had  granted  to  the  colonies  were  abused, 
or  proved  to  be  inherently  vicious,  it  was  his  duty 
to  revoke  or  alter  them.     Even  a  "charter,"  in 
this  way  of  looking  at  it,  had  no  inherent  sanc- 
tity; it  was  no  contract  between  king  and  people, 
but  a  grant  by  the  king  of  privileges  whose  per- 
manence was  conditioned  on  the  advantage  of 
their  results  to  the  mother  country.     Connecticnt 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  governors 
down  to  the  revolution;  but  the  privilege  had  no 
solider  basis  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was 
revoked  in  the  charter  of  1691.     Of  course  the 
colonies  saw  the  matter  differently.    (See  Revo- 
lution.)   But  we  are  considering  now  only  the 
view  taken  by  the  sovereignty  in  both  cases;  and 
from  that  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
great  difference  between  the  status  of  the  colonies 
under  the  British  empire,  and  of  the  territ(»i£6 
under  the  United  States.    Both  had  political  priv- 
ileges, but  in  both  the  continuance  of  tlw  fmi- 
leges  was  dependent  on  the  continuing  will  of  the 
superior,  and  on  the  advantages  of  the  anange- 
ment  to  the  superior.    The  history  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  will,  it  ia  confldatly 
submitted,  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  tlie 
American  over  the  British  colonial  policy.    In- 
deed, its  superiority  has  become  so  appaioit  thst 
the  British  policy  has  of  late  years  been  radically 
altered  in  the  du-ection  of  the  American  paiky. 
—  I.  AcquiBiTiON.     1.    Under  the  Ooloniet.    Six 
of  the  colonies.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Uiiy- 
land  (see  their  names),  had  defined  western  bound- 
aries; the  other  seven,  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  Vfa-ginia,  Notth  CaroUna,  Soutli 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  none,  unless  we  nay 
consider  the  Pacific  ocean,  assigned  in  the  chaiten 
and  grants  of  most  of  them,  as  a  western  bound- 
ary.  There  were  some  iiT^;ularitieaw   The  bound- 
aries of  New  Hampshire  were  always  exceedingly 
vague;  and,  though  most  of  them  were  settled  bf 
convention  with  Massachusetts,  the  New  Hsmp- 
shire  authorities  asserted  an  indefinite  claim  to  the 
territory  to  the  west,  to  which  New  York  long 
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opposed  an  equally  indefinite  claim.  (See  Ver- 
mont.) New  York,  as  it  canie  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  English,  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of  land  on 
Ixith  sides  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  the  Dutch 
had  settled.  To  the  north  and  west  of  Albany 
there  was  a  yast  extent  of  Indian  territory,  whose 
tribes  had  either  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch  or 
had  made  treaties  with  them.  New  York,  there- 
fore, claimed  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  it,  without 
any  express  grant  from  the  king.  The  claim 
was  in  eSect  recognized  by  the  king's  proclama- 
tion of  1768,  constituting  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  1774,  defining  its 
boundaries:  the  two  ran  the  boundary  lin^e  between 
Canada  (Quebec)  and  New  York  very  much  as  at 
present.  This  really  satisfied  New  York,  and  yet 
that  colopy,  perhaps  to  call  attention  away  from 
the  vagueness  of  its  acknowledged  title,  continued 
to  assert  a  much  vaguer  claim  to  still  further 
western  territory.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Virginia,  and  the  colonics  to  the  south,  were 
bounded  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean  in  their  giants. 
Virginia  (see  that  state)  asserted  that  her  northern 
boundary  ran  northwest,  instead  of  west,  so  that 
her  territory  was  continually  widening  as  it  went 
westward.  The  boundaries  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  conflicted  with 
Virginia's  claim,  but  Virginia  yielded  in  these  re- 
spects, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  rest  of 
her  claim.  South  Carolina  had  really  been  given 
a  western  boundary  by  the  formation  of  the  col- 
ony of  Georgia,  which  cut  off  her  further  expan- 
sion to  the  west;  but  it  was  not  yet  known  whether 
Oeorgia  covered  the  whole  western  boundary  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  latter  colony  claimed  that 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  edge  of  its 
former  territory  still  remained.  If  there  was  any 
such  strip  it  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  wide. 

—  The  king's  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  1768,  after 
-constituting  the  new  provinces  of  Quebec  and  the 
Floridas,  declared  it  to  be  his  "royal  will  and 
pleasure,"  as  to  the  territory  between  them,  "  to 
reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  protection  and  do- 
minion, for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  *  *  *  all 
the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward 
of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  northwest."  This  was  clearly 
the  establishment  of  a  western  boundary  for  all  the 
colonies  which  had  hitherto  hod  none;  and  the 
ground  of  the  establishment  was  as  clearly  the 
asserted  right  and  duty  of  the  king  to  modify  his 
grants  and  charters,  when  their  results  proved  to 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
right  was  always  denied  by  the  colonies,  and  their 
resistance  to  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  which  led  to  the  revolution;  and  yet,  curi- 
ously enough,  when  independence  was  established, 
this  very  proclamation  was  asserted  by  the  states 
which  had  original  western  boundaries  as  a  valid 
assignment  of  a  western  boundary  for  the  others. 

—  Virginia  hardly  showed  an  enterprise  in  assert- 
ing western  claims  commensurate  with  their  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  The  first  Virginia  ex- 
ploring party  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  in  1666;  but 


it  was  not  until  1712,  imder  Spotswood's  adminis- 
tration, that  the  country  l)eyond  the  mountains 
was  reduced  to  possession.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centuty,  settlements  had  crossed 
the  mountains.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio 
company  in  1748-9  was  due  to  individual  Virginia 
enterprise;  but  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
which  followed  It  (see  Wabs,  I.),  Virginia  sup- 
ported the  company  with  her  whole  force.  The 
place  of  the  first  struggles,  though  now  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  was  then  supposed  to  ix;  in  Virginia. 
In  1774  Gov.  Dunmore  led  the  Virginia  forces 
against  the  Scioto  Indians,  and  compelled  them  to 
make  peace;  but  bis  motives  in  the  expedition 
were  strongly  suspected  to  be  selfish.  The  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky  (see  that  state)  was  also  due  to 
individual  enterprise;  and  its  formal  establish- 
ment as  a  Virginia  county  in  1776  was  almost 
forced  on  Virginia  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
Virginia  surveyor  resident  in  Kentucky.  Clarke 
at  once  became  the  champion  of  Virginia's  inter- 
est in  the  northwest.  In  1778-9  he  led  a  Ken- 
tucky force  into  Illinois,  and  conquered  that  ter- 
ritory and  Vincennes,  now  in  Indiana;  and  the 
whole  was  made  the  county  of  Illinois  by  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  But  little  attempt  was  made 
by  Virginia  to  incorporate  the  conquest;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  first  cession  in  1784  it  is  improb- 
able that  there  was  any  Virginia  government 
in  Illinois.  —  North  Carolina  asserted  her  west- 
em  claims  with  more  energy  and  success.  The 
first  assertion  was  due  to  individual  enterprise. 
The  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  (see  that  state) 
was  by  hunting  parties,  and  by  persons  who 
had  found  the  disturbed  state  of  North  CaroUna 
under  the  royal  governor  unpleasant.  In  1776 
their  settlements  were  made  "Washington  dis- 
trict "  of  North  Carolina;  and,  as  settlements  in- 
creased, other  counties  were  formed.  After  the 
first  session,  in  1784,  the  Tennesseans  revolted,  and 
formed  the  state  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland;  but 
North  Carolina  revoked  her  cession, and  suppressed 
the  Franklin  revolt.  The  authority  of  the  state 
was  thus  established  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  —  Other  colonies  dealt  in  nothing  but 
assertions.  None  of  them  made  any  practical 
effort  to  maintain  their  claim  to  territory  beyond 
their  present  western  lioundary,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Connecticut  made  a  long  but  finally  un- 
successful attempt  to  oust  Pennsylvania  from  a 
part  of  her  territory  (see  Wtomiko),  and  Massa- 
chusetts compromised  her  claims  to  the  territory 
of  New  York.  (See  Nkw  York.) — 8.  Under  the 
Confederation..  The  essential  importance  of  the 
western  territory  was  as  a  bond  for  holding  the 
states  together  during  and  after  the  revolution. 
The  revolution  was  undoubtedly  begun  under  a 
vague  idea  of  separate  state  action  in  theory,  with 
a  controlling  necessity  for  national  action  in  prac- 
tice; and  the  articles  of  confederation  were  care- 
fully framed  with  the  view  of  securing  as  much 
of  the  former  and  as  little  of  the  latter  as  possible. 
(See  State  Sovkreionty;  Coitfedebation,  Ar- 
ticles of.)  So  strong  was  the  particularist  feeling 
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in  Uke  different  states  that  they  were  only  held 
firmly  together  by  the  first  flush  of  the  war  feel- 
ing ;  and  as  this  influence  relaxed,  the  tendency 
to  disintegration  grew  more  plainly  evident.  At 
first  sight,  the  most  powerful  opposing  force  to 
this  disintegrating  tendency  was  the  common 
commercial  interest  which  grew  np  throughout 
the  states  (see  Federal  Pabty);  but  the  posses- 
sion of  the  western  territory  was  a  more  powerful, 
though  more  silent,  force,  for  it  reached  states 
wiiich  the  other  force  did  not  touch.  If  the 
western  territory  was  to  be  retained  and  utilized, 
but  two  courses  were  open :  to  allow  all  the  states  to 
engage  in  a  general  scramble  for  it.  In  which  each 
state  should  secure  as  much  of  its  claims  as  it  could 
enforce;  or  to  accept  it  as  national  property,  de- 
fend it  by  national  force,  and  govern  it  by  national 
autbority.  To  allow  the  national  bond  to  break 
altogether,  through  the  default  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  would  have  had  the  former  result; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  at  last  gave  way  to  their  common  sense, 
and  they  chose  the  latter.  But  the  process  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  this  conclusion  made 
up  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  American  politics 
from  1778  until  1784.  —  In  the  beginning  congress 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  that  the  western  lands 
were  national  property.  Among  its  measures  to 
raise  an  army,  Sept.  16,  1770,  it  promised  grants 
of  lands  to  officers  and  soldiers,  but  was  careful 
to  provide  that  the  money  necessary  "to  procure 
such  lands "  should  be  assessed  upon  the  states 
like  other  expenses.  Oct.  15,  1777,  before  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  proposed  to  the 
states,  a  motion  was  made  in  congress  to  add  a 
provision  that  congress  should  be  empowered  to 
fix  the  western  boundaries  of  the  claimant  states, 
and  to  divide  the  western  territory  into  independ- 
ent states;  but  only  Maryland  voted  for  it. 
Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1778, 
and  Virginia's  sudden  prospect  of  tx>undles8  ter- 
ritorial wealth,  threw  the  apple  of  discord  among 
the  states.  Heretofore  the  claimant  states  had 
been  content  to  claim,  without  taking  active  steps 
to  enforce  their  claims;  and  their  extreme  demand 
liad  been  only  the  negative  provision  of  the  ninth 
article  of  confederation,  that  "no  state  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  I>enefit  of  the  United 
States."  Ten  of  the  states,  all  but  Kew  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  had  already  ratified  the 
articles;  but  most  of  them  had  ordered  their  dele- 
gates to  propose  alterations  before  signing.  When 
the  proposed  alterations  were  considered  in  con- 
gress, June  22-25, 1778,  it  was  found  that  Maryland 
proposed  to  alter  the  ninth  article  by  empowering 
congress  to  fix  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
claimant  states  ;  tliat  Rhode  Island  proposed  to 
alter  it  by  empowering  congress  to  sell  crown 
lands  within  the  states;  and  that  New  Jersey  only 
protested  against  the  article  as  it  stood,  as  unfair 
to  the  non-claimant  states.  All  amendments  were 
voted  down.  Eight  of  the  states  signed  the  arti- 
cles, by  their  delegates,  July  9;  North  Carolina, 
July  31 ;  and  Qeorgia,  July  21    New  Jersey, 


Delaware  and  Maryland  refused  to  sign.  New 
Jersey  yielded  first :  her  delegates  signed  the  arti- 
cles, Nov.  26,  1778,  relying  on  "  the  candor  and 
justice  of  the  several  states  "  for  cessions  of  their 
claims.    The  Delaware  delegate  signed  Feb.  22, 

1 779,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  his  state  was. 
justly  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  territory  which 
had  been  won  "  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all."* 
Maryland  was  now  the  only  obstacle,  but  it  proved 
for  some  time  insuperable.  Dec.  15,  1778,  that 
state  formally  instructed  her  delegates  "not  to- 
agree  to  the  confederation,"  unless  the  ninth  arti- 
cle should  be  amended  as  she  had  desired;  and 
the  letter  of  instructions  demanded  that  the  west- 
ern territory  "  should  be  considered  as  a  common 
property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  congress- 
into  free,  convenient  and  independent  govern- 
ments, in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the 
wisdom  of  tiiat  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct."' 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  official  proposal 
of  that  extension  of  the  federal  system  which  had 
been  first  suggested  in  1777,  probably  also  by 
Maryland,  and  which  has  been  the  secret  of  the- 
success  of  the  American  policy.  —  Maryland  held 
out  for  three  years;  and  during  that  time  the  artir 
cles  hung  fire.  At  first  her  opposition  threatened 
to  provoke  an  explosion,  for  some  of  the  claimant 
states  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  break  up  the 
Union  rather  than  surrender  their  claims.  Dec. 
19,  1778,  Virginia  formally  offered  to  put  the  arti- 
cles in  force  with  any  one  or  more  states  which 
should  ratify  them  as  they  stood,  so  that  Maryland, 
at  least  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  Union;  and 
Connecticut  agreed,  April  7, 1779.  But  Maryland 
remained  firm;  and  her  firmness,  and  perhaps  the 
discovery  that  Virginia's  claim,  if  allowed  in  full, 
would  neutralize  those  of  the  northern  states, 
gradually  turned  the  scale  of  opinion  against  Vir- 
ginia.  Feb.  19, 1780,  New  York  led  the  way  by 
empowering  her  delegates  to  agree  to  a  westem 
boundary,  and  relinquishing  all  claims  beyond. 
The  ceded  territory  was  to  be  held  for  the  use  of 

' '  such  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  alliance,"  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. By  this  New  York  really  gave  up  nothing, 
and  gained  a  certain  instead  of  a  doubtful  bound- 
ary. But  the  precedent  was  a  promising  one,  sad 
congress  used  it  to  pass  a  resolution.   Sept  6, 

1780,  "  earnestly  recommending  "  the  other  daim- 
ant  states  to  follow  New  York's  example,  and 
"earnestly  requesting"  Maryland  to  ratify  and 
sign  the  articles.  This  was  followed,  Oct.  10,  by 
another  resolution,  in  which  congress  committed 
itself  to  Maryland's  proposed  extension  of  the 
federal  system,  promising  that  the  territory  ceded 
should  be  "formed  into  distinct  republican 
states,  which  should  become  members  of  the 
federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, freedom  and  independence  as  the  other 
states. "  From  this  line  of  policy  congress  has  never 
swerved,  and  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
stamp  acts  or  Boston  j^rt  bills  in  building  up  an 
empfre.  —  In  October,  1780,  Connecticut  offered  to- 
cede  her  claims,  reserving  a  tract  along  Lake  Erie. 
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Jan.  3,  1781,  while  Arnold  was  ravaging  Virginia, 
that  state  offered  to  cede  her  claims  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  on  condition  that  congress  would  guar- 
antee her  possession  of  Kentucky  and  the  larger 
part  of  Tennessee.  Neither  of  these  offers  was 
accepted  by  congress,  but  the  prospect  was  so  en- 
couraging, that  Maryland  at  once  empowered  her 
■delegates  to  sign  the  articles,  and  they  did  so, 
Xarch  1, 1781.  On  the  same  day  the  New  York 
'delegates  assented  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state,  on  condition  thai  the  same  guarantee  should 
be  given  to  New  York  as  to  any  other  state.  Thus 
the  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force  with- 
out any  real  settlement  of  the  territorial  question, 
for  the  only  cession  likely  to  be  accepted  had 
Amounted  to  nothing.  —  Oct.  30,  1779,  congress 
had  passed  a  resolution,  against  the  votes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  rccommi-nding  Vir- 
ginia to  close  her  land  office  and  forbear  issuing 
land  warrants  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Oct.  29, 
1782,  the  persistent  Maryland  delegates  moved 
that  the  cession  of  New  York  be  accepted  by 
<:ongre88,  and  the  motion  was  carried  against  the 
vote  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  being 
.divided,  and  Massachusetts  having  but  one  dele- 
gate and  no  vote.  The  purpose  of  this  action  was 
to  get  a  fulcrum  from  which  to  operate  on  the 
claim  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  effective.  The 
claim  of  New  York  to  her  own  territory  west  of 
Albany  was  derived  from  her  supremacy  over  the 
"  Six  Nations";  and  this  was  now  recognized  by 
■all  the  stales.  But  the  Six  Nations  had  always 
asserted  a  general  right  by  conquest  to  all  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  If  this  also  were  admitted, 
it  also  had  passed  to  New  York,  and  had  been 
'«eded  by  New  York  to  congress;  and  the  whole 
western  territory  was  already  national  property, 
without  the  formality  of  a  cession  by  Virginia  or 
.any  other  state.  May  1,  1783,  a  committee  had 
made  an  elaborate  report  to  congress.  It  upheld 
4he  claim  of  New  York  to  its  full  extent;  con- 
sidered the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  western  ter- 
ritory, including  Virginia's  claim,  to  be  already 
vested  in  congress  by  New  York's  cession  of  it; 
and  recommended  Virginia  to  make  a  new  and 
full  cession.  Consideiation  of  the  report  was 
postponed,  but  it  was  evidently  high  time  for 
Viiginia  to  cede  the  northwest  territory  abso- 
lutely and  gracefully,  if  she  desired  to  save 
.Kentucky  and  her  land  warrants  there.  — The 
.act  of  cession  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature, Oct.  20,  1788,  and  the  deed  was  ex- 
-ecuted  by  her  delegates  in  congress,  March  1, 
1784.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  terms  accoid- 
-ed  to  the  state  were  sufficiently  liberal;  the  land 
titles  of  Virginia  settlers  were  to  hold  good;  the 
-expense  of  the  state  in  conquering  the  territory 
were  to  be  repaid  to  her;  150,000  acres  were  re- 
served for  Clarke  and  his  troops;  and  any  defi- 
ciency in  Virginia  land  warrants  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  was  to  be  made  good  in  the  northwest 
territory.  The  ceded  territory  was  to  be  organ- 
ized acpording  to  the  federal  policy  which  con- 


gress had  outlined  in  October,  1780.  A  supple- 
mentary act  of  cession  was  presented  in  congress, 
Dec.  80,  1788;  but  this  was  only  to  conform  the 
original  act  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Virginia's  cession  was  complete  in  1784. — Mas- 
sachusetts made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  Niagara  river,  April  19,  1785,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Nov. 
13, 1784.  —  Congress  had  not  as  yet  accepted  Con- 
necticut's proffered  cession,  on  account  of  the  res- 
ervation of  a  tract  extending  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  120  miles  westward.  But  Connecticut 
had  loyally  accepted  the  award  of  congress  against 
her  in  the  case  of  Wyoming  (see  that  title);  and 
congress  at  last  accepted  her  cession,  May  26, 
1786.  April  28,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  author- 
ized the  president  to  deed  to  Connecticut  the  title 
to  this  "western  reserve,"  on  condition  that  Con- 
necticut should  surrender  all  claim  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  abandon  any  claim  to  the  territory  with- 
in the  limits  of  New  York;  and  the  state  fulfilled 
the  conditions,  May  80.  — Aug.  9,  1787,  South 
Carolina  made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  a  line  from  the  head  of  Tugaloo 
river  to  the  North  Carolina  boundary.  The  actual 
cession  was  a  strip  of  land  about  twelve  miles 
wide.  That  portionof  it  which  is  now  a  part  of 
Georgia  was  transferred  to  that  state  in  part  re- 
turn for  its  cession  in  1802.  —  The  South  Carolina 
cession  closed  the  formal  record  of  acquisitions 
of  territory  under  the  confederation;  but  there 
were  two  more  cessions,  which,  though  made 
under  the  constitution,  were  only  belated  com- 
pletions of  confederation  arrangements.  North 
Carolina  ceded  Tennessee  in  1784;  but,  before 
congress  could  meet,  and  accept  the  cession,  it 
was  revoked  on  account  of  the  anger  it  excited  in 
Tennessee.  Five  years  later,  this  feeling  had  dis- 
appeared. In  December,  1789,  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  made  another  cession  of  Tennessee, 
which  was  accepted  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
2,  1790.  The  North  Carolina  titles  and  military 
land  warrants  were  to  hold  good,  and  the  territory 
was  to  be  organized  as  the  northwest  territory  had 
been,  "  provided  always,  that  no  regulations  made 
or  to  be  made  by  congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
slaves." — Most  difficulty  was  met  in  the  case  of 
the  claims  of  Georgia,  covering  the  present  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  north  of  parallel  31° 
and  south  of  the  South  Carolina  cession.  It  had 
been  claimed  by  South  Carolina,  because  the  orig- 
inal grant  to  the  Carolina  proprietors  covered  the 
territory  between  parallels  31°  and  86°  west  to  the 
South  seas.  But  the  proprietors  had  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  king;  the  king  liad  formed  the 
colony  of  Georgia  in  1782,  and  given  to  it  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Altamaha  river  and  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Savannah,  westward  to  the 
South  seas;  and  his  proclamation  of  1768  had  an- 
nexed to  Georgia  the  territory  between  the  Alta- 
maha and  the  St.  Mary  rivers.  In  1787  the  two 
states  made  a  treaty  at  Beaufort,  by  which  South 
Carolina  obtained  the  territory  afterward  ceded  by 
her,  and  Georgia  the  rest.    Georgia  took  no  steps 
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to  cede  her  share  to  the  United  States,  but  made 
preparations  to  reduce  it  to  possession.  (SeeTAZoo 
Frauds.)  April  7, 1798,  an  act  of  congress  organ- 
ized the  territory  of  Mississippi  (see  that  state),  but 
it  covered  less  than  hal  f  of  the  presen  t  extent  of  the 
state.  It8  southern  boundary  was  parallel  81 ;  its 
northern  boundary  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Cliattahoochie.  This  territory 
had  been  annexed  by  the  king  to  West  Florida, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion as  common  property  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1788.  Feb.  1,  1788,  Georgia  had  passed  an  act 
ceding  this  part  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  on  condition  of  being  guaranteed  the  rest 
of  her  claims.  This  congress  refused  to  do,  July 
15,  1788,  and  the  cession  fell  through.  Spain,  by 
the  treaty  of  1795  (see  Ankkxationb,  I.),  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  this  part  of  the  territory,  and 
the  act  of  1798  proceeded  to  organize  it  into  a  ter- 
ritory, in  spite  of  Georgia's  claims  to  it ;  but  the 
same  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  Georgia  for  all  her  western 
claims.  Madison,  Gallatin  and  Lincoln  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners ;  and  the  act  of  May  10, 
1800,  gave  them  full  power  to  treat,  provided  that 
no  money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  ceded.  April 
24,  1802,  the  commissioners  agreed  upon  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  Georgia  was  to  ceAe  all  her 
western  claims,  and  receive  in  return  the  proceeds 
of  not  more  than  5,000,000  acres,  or  |1, 250,000. 
Previous  titles  were  to  hold  good;  and  slavery  was 
not  to  be  prohibited  in  the  new  territory.  The 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Georgia  act  of 
June  10, 1802,  and  the  act  of  congress  of  March 
8, 1803;  and  the  ceded  territory  was  added  to  Mis- 
sissippi territory  by  act  of  March  27, 1804.  A  pro- 
vision in  the  cession  for  the  extinguishing  of  Indian 
titles  in  Georgia  by  the  United  States  gave  some 
farther  trouble.  (See  CherokbeCask.)— 8.  P»- 
der  the  Oi>n*titution.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
is  treated  as  a  separate  article :  Anuxxationb.  — 
4.  mgkt  of  Aequisition.  It  must  be  evident  that 
there  was  an  essential  distinction  between  the 
acquisitions  of  territory  under  the  confederation 
and  under  the  constitution.  In  the  former  case, 
the  so-called  "acquisitions"  were  not  really  ac- 
quisitions at  all,  and  Maryland's  position  was 
correct.  The  territory  in  question  had  been  con- 
quered by  national  force,  and  the  nation's  title 
to  It  had  been  recognized  by  the  international 
recognition  of  its  boundaries.  The  "acquisi- 
tions" were  merely  the  removal  of  the  cloud 
on  the  title  which  came  from  the  troublesome 
claims  of  the  states.  Under  the  constitution,  the 
acquisitions  were  real  acquisitions  of  originally 
foreign  soil.  —  But,  in  either  case,  the  mere  hold- 
ing and  organization  of  the  territory  into  inchoate 
states  is  fatal  to  the  notion  of  an  absolute  sover- 
eignty in  the  states.  We  may  call  the  nation  any 
question-begging  name  we  will,  federal  alliance, 
confederacy,  or  what  not :  but  it  is  a  nation  if  it 
can  hold  and  organize  territories,  and  in  due 
process  of  time  and  increase  of  strength  it  will  be 


prepared  to  vindicate  its  right  to  existence  and 
respect  against  all  comers.    And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  United  States  as 
a  nation,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  locate  any 
basis  for  the  right  to  acquire,  hold  or  organize  the 
territories.     Under  the  confederation,   congress 
had  no  right  to  exercise  any  power  not  expressly 
granted  to  it;  and  the  power  to  acquire,  hold  md 
organize  territories  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
"All  this  has  been  done,"  says  the  "  Federalist, " 
' '  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority."    Under  the  constitution,  congress  was. 
it  is  true,  empowered  to  "  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States."  (An.  IV., 
§  8);  but  all  respectable  authorities  agi«e  that  this 
provision  referred  only  to  the  territory  t&«n(1187-8) 
"belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  gave  no 
power  to  make  f  utiu-e  acquisitions.    It  might  f  urlj 
be  argued,  that,  when  new  acquisitions  iceiv  made,, 
the  power  above  stated  applied  to  them,  as  then 
"  belonging  to  the  United  States ;"  but  the  power 
to  acquire  is  not  there.    It  is  the  inherent  charac- 
teristic of  a  sovereignty,  as  it  is  of  the  individual 
person,  and  in  neither  case  requires  a  permit  by 
charter.    It  is  clearly  stated  in  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Maryland  delegates,  Sept.  13, 1783. 
that  "  the  United  States  are  vested,  as  one  undi- 
vided and  independent  nation,  with  all  and  every 
power  and  right  exercised  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  said   territory;"    thou^  only 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  voted  for  it.    There  is 
but  one  way  to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  temporary  suspension  or  informal 
alteration  of  the  organic  law.    Some  such  idea  is 
advanced  by  Judge  Taney,  in  his  Dred  Scott 
opinion,  when  he  holds  that  the  states  had  a  right 
to  accept  a  "cession  of  territory  for  their  common 
benefit,  which  all  of  them  assented  to;"  and  by 
Jefferson  (see  AmnexATioNs,  I.),  in  supposing  that 
his  unconstitutional  acquisition  of  Louisiana  could 
be  condoned  by  general  popular  acquiescence.  But 
neither  of  these  will  do.    The  former  lacks  the 
essential  confirmation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
dates  on  which  the  cessions  were  accepted  by  con- 
gress have  been  given  above,  and  a  reference  to 
the  journals  of  congress  under  those  dates  will 
show  the  reader  that  there  was  not  one  cession  to 
which  "all  of  the  states"  assented.    The  New 
York  cession  was  accepted  against  the  vote  of 
Virginia,  with  two  states  divided ;  the  Virginia 
cession  against  the  vote  of  New  Jersey,  with  South 
Carolina  divided;  the  Massachusetts  cession  irith 
New  York  divided;  and  the  Connecticut  cession 
against  the  vote  of  Maryland,  with  four  states 
divided.    The  only  doubtful  one  is  the  unim- 
portant cession  of  South  Carolina,  as  to  wbicta 
there  is  no  record  of  the  vote.    Thus,  the  various 
cessions  were  not  accepted  by  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  sovereign  states,  but  by  an  actual,  though 
hardly  recognized,  national  power.    Judge  Tancv 
was  bound  to  imply  unanimity,  but  his  conolusioii 
falls  with  his  innuendo.    Jefferson's  view  is  a  rank 
distortion  of  the  national  idea,  disguii«d  as  ultra 
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democracy;  and  it  shows  the  proneness  of  man  to 
dress  in  familiar  garments,  and  re-baptize  with  a 
more  welcome  name,  an  unwelcome  fact  to  which 
be  can  no  longer  shut  his  eyes.  Jefferson  would 
bave  been  the  first  to  reject  the  notion  that  a 
strong  popular  majority,  regardless  of  state  lines, 
can  rightfully  set  aside,  even  for  a  time,  the  or- 
ganic law;  yet  here  he  extends  the  idea  to  a  per- 
manent alteration,  rather  than  countenance  the 
idc»  of  a  national  power  in  internal  affairs.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  tliat,  without  the  recognition 
of  such  a  power,  the  acutest  man  must  be  puz- 
zled to  explain  the  right  to  acquire  territory;  and 
that  the  acquisition  of  territory  is  itself  the  bold- 
est exercise  and  assertion  of  national  power.  — 
II.  OKeANiZATiON  OF  Territorebb.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
bas  a  double  object:  to  provide  for  good  govern- 
ment while  the  population  is  sparse;  and  to  en- 
conrage  their  development  Into  self-governing 
commonwealths,  and  their  incorporation  into  the 
federal  system,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  latter 
point  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  colo- 
nial system.  —  The  organization  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Oliio,  from  which  liave  since  been 
formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  has  been  considered  elsewhere. 
(See  Ordikance  of  1787.)  It  is  suflScient  to  say 
here  that  the  government  was  at  first  vested  in  a 
governor  and  judges,  appointed  by  congress  until 
1789,  and  by  the  president  thereafter;  that  they 
were  empowered  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
territory,  by  selection  from  state  statutes;  that 
congress  retained  a  negative  on  their  acts ;  but 
that,  when  there  should  be  6,000  male  inhabitants 
in  the  territory,  they  should  have  a  legislature  of 
their  own,  congress  still  retaining  the  veto  power. 
For  a  long  time,  a  territory  with  a  complete  legis- 
lature was  called  a  territory  of  the  first  class,  and 
others  territories  of  the  second  class.  There  are 
now  only  territories  of  the  first  class,  and  two  un- 
organized territories  (Indian  territory  and  Alaska). 
—  For  the  territories  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  United  States,  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  the 
model.  As  the  successive  territories  were  carved 
out  of  the  northwest  territory,  the  fundamental 
jnovision  of  the  organizing  act  was  that  "  there 
shall  be  established  within  the  said  territory  a 
government  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinance  of  congress,  passed  on 
the  ISth  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be 
entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights, 
privileges  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to 
the  people  by  the  said  ordinance."  The  organ- 
izing act  for  Wisconsin,  in  1886,  was  the  first  of 
these  which  was  very  elaborate.  In  the  cases  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio,  the 
organizing  acts  were  like  the  corresponding  acts 
for  northern  territories,  excepting  that  section  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  which  forbade  slavery;  but 
in  the  organization  of  Alabama,  in  1817,  the 
ordinance  of  1787  is  not  referred  to,  imless  it  is 


included  in  the  provision  that  all  law^  then  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi  should  re- 
main in  force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  — 
In  the  organization  of  the  territories  acquired 
under  the  constitution,  and  hence  beyond  the 
original  limits  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  follow  a  more  elaborate  scheme  of 
organization  than  that  of  the  original  territories. 
The  first  act  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  in  1803,  was 
simple  enough.  It  merely  empowered  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  all  civil,  military  and  judicial 
oflScers  of  the  new  territory,  to  define  their  du- 
ties, and  to  support  them  with  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States.  It  was  in  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism  over 
Louisiana,  and  may  sufiSce  as  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territories  might  go,  if  a  wiser 
policy  were  not  the  rule!  In  this  case  the  despo- 
tism was  only  intended  to  be  temporary;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  territory  was  properly  or- 
ganized. As  this  was  the  model  regularly  followed 
afterward,  it  may  be  as  well  to  itemize  it.  1. 
The  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
for  three  years,  to  be  the  executive,  to  pardon 
offenses  against  territorial  laws,  and  to  reprieve 
offenders  against  laws  of  the  United  States  until 
the  president  could  act.  2.  The  secretary  was  to 
be  appointed  for  four  years,  to  record  territorial 
acts,  and  to  send  copies  of  the  governor's  acts  to 
the  president  every  six  months.  8.  The  governor 
and  a  legislative  council  of  ttiirteen  members, 
appointed  annually  by  the  president,  made  up 
the  territorial  legislature;  and  its  acts  were  to 
be  sent  by  the  governor  to  congress,  through  the 
president,  and,  if  vetoed  by  congress,  were  to  be 
void.  4.  The  judges  were  to  be  appointed  for  four 
years  (see  Judiciary,  VI.);  but  trial  by  jury, 
habea*  corput,  the  privilege  of  bail,  and  moderate 
and  usual  punishments  were  secured  to  the  peo- 
ple. 6.  Specified  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  new  territory.  This 
was  really  a  territory  of  the  second  class.  When 
Missouri  was  formed  in  1812,  it  was  as  a  territory 
of  the  first  class.  Its  legislature  consisted  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  representatives  were  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people;  they  were  to  nominate  eighteen 
persons,  and  out  of  these  the  president  was  to  ap- 
point the  legislative  council  of  nine.  In  all  cases 
the  territory  was  to  elect  a  delegate  to  congress, 
who  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  debate,  but  not 
of  voting.  (See  House  o^  Representatives.) 
In  second-class  territories  tlie  delegate  was  reg- 
ularly chosen  by  the  legislature ;  in  first-class 
territories,  by  the  people.  In  minor  points,  as  in 
the  term  of  ofiSce-holding,  boundaries,  etc.,  there 
were  constant  variations;  but  the  general  system 
has  been  as  above.  —It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  such  a  system  exerts,  from  the  beginning  of 
population,  a  steady  pressure  toward  the  exercise 
of  political  power  by  the  people;  and  that  it  is  so 
self-governing  in  its  action  that  it  can  coiTcct  the 
dangers  of  early  border  lawlessness,  while  it  gives 
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more  2md  gtill  more  power  to  the  people  as  the  pop- 
ulation becomes  fixed  and  settled.  At  the  same 
time  the  laud  system  of  the  territories,  next  to  be 
referred  to,  has  been  steadily  operating  to  increase, 
fix  and  settle  the  population.  The  two,  working 
together,  inevitably  result  in  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple development  of  states.  In  this  manner  nine- 
teen territories  have  been  transformed  gradually 
into  states.  A  list  of  the  ratifications  or  admissions 
of  the  thirty-eight  states  (1883)  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  CoNBTiTUTiON,  I.)  Of  these,  the  first  thirteen 
were  original  states.  Of  the  remaining  twenty- 
flve,  four  were  formed  out  of  other  states,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia;  one, 
California,  was  admitted  as  a  state  before  it  was 
possible  to  organize  it  as  a  territory;  one,  Texas, 
was  annexed  as  a  state;  and  the  remaining  nmeteen 
are  the  fruits  of  the  territorial  system.  In  the 
process  of  transformation,  it  has  been  luual,  since 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  that  congress  should  pass 
an  "  enabling  act,"  authorizing  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  form  a  state  government;  but  this  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  ttjie  qua  turn,  since  the  ab- 
solute power  of  congress  to  admit  or  reject  the 
state  is  a  sufficient  safeguard.  (See  Florida, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan.) — There  are  now, 
(1888)  eight  organized  territories,  all  of  the  first 
class,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming ;  two 
unorganized  territories,  Indian  territory  and  Alas- 
ka; and  the  district  containing  the  national  capital, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  governed  directly  by 
congress  or  its  agents.  (See  the  names  of  these 
territories.)  All  of  the  organized  territories  are 
inchoate  states;  Dakota  has  already  applied  for 
admission;  and,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  In- 
terfere in  the  case  of  Utah  (see  Mormons),  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  have  no  organized  territories. — It  is  impos- 
sible within  reasonable  limits,  to  give  the  histori- 
cal geography  of  the  territories,  for  the  changes 
in  their  boundaries  and  areas  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. For  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
map  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Hough's 
work,  cit«d  below,  and  to  the  analysis  in  Walk- 
er's statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States. —  III. 
Lams  System.  (See  Public  Lands.  ) — IV.  Slav- 
BRT  IK  THB  "rEaRi-roRiES.  The  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  northwest  territory  is  else- 
where given  (see  Ordinancb  of  1787);  it  held 
good  in  spite  of  eflForts  to  evade  or  abrogate  it. 
(See  Indiana,  Illinois,  Slatert.)  In  organiz- 
ing Tennessee  and  ^lississippi  territories,  it  was 
provided  that  the  article  of  the  ordinance  prohib- 
iting slavery  should  not  be  enforced;  and  in  organ- 
izing Alabama  the  same  thing  was  done  in  effect 
by  continuing  the  laws  of  Mississippi  territory. 
No  act  of  congress  ever  established  slavery  in  a 
territory.  In  the  new  acquisitions,  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  the  territorial  organizing  act  practi- 
cally allowed  slavery  by  continuing  former  laws; 
and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  by  continuing  the  former  laws  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri. 


(see  CoMFBOMiSBS,  IV.)  ended  tlie  extension  of 
slavery  by  this  system,  and  established  a  line 
north  of  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  For  fur- 
ther security,  all  the  privileges  of  the  otdinaoce 
of  1787  were  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
territory  in  1848;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  io 
effect  with  Iowa  territory  in  1888,  and  Minnesota 
territory  in  1849,  by  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
privileges  of  Wisconsin  territory,  which  came  un- 
der the  ordinance.  No  such  provision  was  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  (see  that  title)  in  1854.  —  The 
acquisition  of  new  territory  from  Mexico  brought 
up  a  new  series  of  difficulties.  (See  Wilmot 
Rioviso.)  California  took  care  of  herself  by  com- 
ing in  as  a  free  state.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  woe 
organized  without  mention  of  slavery;  but,  when 
their  territorial  legislatures  passed  laws  practically 
recognizing  slavery,  it  was  not  possiUe  to  unite 
both  houses  of  congress  in  vetoing  them,  and  they 
held  good.  Nevertheless,  when  the  territories  of 
Nevada,  Colorado  and  Dakota  were  organized, 
during  the  early  months  of  1861,  there  was  no 
mention  of  slavery  therein,  and  the  system  of 
slavery  had  the  benefit  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case.  (See  that  title.)  Finally,  in  1862  (see 
Wilmot  Proviso),  slavery  was  abolished  in  all 
territories  then  held  or  to  be  acquired.  —  See  (L) 
Poore's  Fideral  and  State  GomUtutiont;  Bepart  cf 
HegenUontheBtnindarieiofXine  Forik/ authorities 
under  the  states  named;  (3)  the  leading  authority 
under  this  section  is  H.  B.  Adams'  MargUmd^t 
Iiifluenee  in  Founding  a  National  GammonweaOk; 
other  authorities  are  the  JvumaU  ef  Congrea  un- 
der the  dates  named  ;  Land  Loom  tf  (he  Unilei 
State*  (1828) ;  the  authorities  given  in  Adams' 
notes;  Perkins' ^nnab(2f(A«  Wett{lS46);  Buniet's 
NoUi  on  the  Northweit  Territory  (1847);  Bariier 
and  Howe's  History  of  the  Weetem  States  (1858): 
Dillon's  History  of  Indiana  (1858);  HildreUl's£il^ 
ly  History  of  the  Korthtoesl  (1864);  Blanchard's  Dn- 
covery<(f(hejfortfiu>«st(1880);  Towla'a  Sislory«f  the 
ConsHtrttion,  850;  1  Bancroft's  History  eftheCour 
titution,  168 ;  1  Curtis'  History  of  the  OonttUvtimt, 
291;  St.  Glair  Papers  (1862);  1  Stat,  at  Large,  106, 
549  (acts  of  April  2, 1790,  and  April  7,  1798);  2  H.. 
56, 69, 229, 805  (acts  of  April  38, 1800,  May  10,4800, 
March  8,  1808,  and  March  27.  1804);  the  cessioas, 
etc.,  are  also  given  in  1  Stat,  at  Large  (Bioren  and 
Duane's  edit.)  (II.)  See  authorities  under  0BD^ 
nance  of  lisft ;  the  organizing  acts  in  Slat,  at 
Large,  as  given  among  the  authorities  understates 
and  territories  named;  8  Hough's  American  Cirn- 
ttitutions  (map);  Walker's  StatiMeal  Atlas  eftkt 
United  States.  (III. )  See  table  4  in  1  Stat,  at  Largt. 
a  list  of  acts  of  congress  in  regard  to  public  lands, 
until  1845;  Cutts'  Constitutional  and  Flarly  Qitei- 
tions,  161  (Senator  Douglas'  description  of  the  Und 
system  and  its  operations);  Porter's  West  in  1^, 
585;  Beport  of  the  Oomtaistioner  of  ihe  Land  Oft* 
(1875);  Johns  Hoj^ns  UnitersHy  Studies  in  IWH- 
eol  Seienee,  particularly  No.  8,  Shaw's  Leeal  Oof- 
ernment  in  Illinois.  (FV.)  See  authorities  under 
the  states  and  other  articles  referred  to. 

Alexander  Johkbtox. 
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TEXAS,  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  only  one  which  was,  before  its  admission,  an 
independent  state,  with  powers  to  make  war, 
peace  and  treaties,  send  and  receive  ambaasadots, 
«tc.  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico, 
the  American  claim  upon  it  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Florida  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819 
<see  Annexations,  II.);  and  it  participated  in  the 
successful  revolt  against  Spanish  authority.  Jan. 
31,  1824,  Mexico  framed  a  federal  constitution, 
which  went  into  force  Oct.  4.  Its  fundamental 
idea  was  like  that  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  it  established  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  state 
<:hurch,  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  form  of 
-worship.  March  11, 1827,  the  "  state  of  CJoahuila 
and  Texas  "  framed  a  state  constitution,  patterned 
after  that  of  the  nation .  in  every  respect,  except 
its  18th  article,  as  follows:  "In  this  state  mo 
person  shall  be  bom  a  slave  after  this  constitu- 
tion is  published  in  the  capital  of  each  district, 
and  six  months  thereafter,  neither  will  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  be  permitted  under  any  pretext." 
—  American  adventurers  had  already  begun  to 
«nter  the  more  thinly  populated  district  of  Texas, 
pretending  to  be  good  Catholics,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  April  1-13, 
1833,  in  convention  at  San  Felipe,  they  formed  a 
ne^  state  constitution,  more  closely  American  in 
^lesi^,  introducing  trial  by  jury,  imiversal  suf- 
frage, and  the  right  of  petition;  but  it  was  never 
reco^ized  by  the  central  government.  When 
Santa  Anna's  new  Mexican  government,  Jan.  81, 

1835,  undertook  to  abolish  the  state  governments 
and  transform  them  into  departments,  as  in 
Prance.  Texas  rebelled.  A  convention  at  Austin, 
Oct.  17 -Nov.  13,  1835,  framed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  adjourned  to  Washington,  March  1, 

1836.  On  the  next  day  after  reassembling,  it  made 
a  declaration  of  independence,  on  the  ground  that 
Santa  Anna  had  overthrown  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and  established  a  military  de^mtism,  and 
that  the  compact  between  Texas  and  Mexico  had 
thus  been  broken.  (See  Secession,  II.)  Before 
its  final  adjournment,  March  17,  it  had  framed  a 
■constitution  for  the  republic  of  Texas.  The  house 
of  representatives  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  and 
the  senate  for  three  years;  and  the  president  was 
to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  three  years,  but 
-was  not  immediately  re-eligible.  ' '  All  persons  of 
-color,  who  were  slaves  for  life  previous  to  their 
emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are  now  held  in 
bonilage,  shall  remain  in  the  like  state  of  servi- 
tude. "  Congress  could  pass  no  laws  to  free  slaves, 
-or  prevent  immigrants  from  bringing  them  into  the 

republic.  Free  negroes  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  or  remain  inhabitants;  and  slaveholders 
could  not  free  slaves,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
congress,  and  on  condition  of  sending  the  freed- 
men  out  of  the  republic.  Under  this  constitution 
Texas  maintained  her  independence,  which  was 
jrecognized  by  the  various  commercial  nations. 
The  story  of  her  annexation  to  the  United  States 
i«»  elsewhere  told.  (See  Annkxatioks,  III.)  — 
foiTNOABiES.    The  eastern  and  northern  botmd- 


ary  of  Texas  was  fixed  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain.  (The  line  will  be  found  under 
Annexations,  II.)  This  line  was  confirmed  by 
treaty  of  Jan.  12.  1828,  with  Mexico,  and  April 
2S,  1838,  with  Texas.  The  southeastern  boundary 
was  natural,  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northwest- 
em  and  western  boimdary  was  a  matter  of  far 
more  difficulty.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  Texas,  under  the  French  Louisiana 
claim,  to  which  the  United  States  succeeded  in 
1808,  and  which  the  United  States  abandoned  in 
1819,  extended  westward  to  the  Rio  Orande;  and 
that  its  reannexation,  in  1846,  should  cover  the 
same  territory.  All  this  argument  seems  need- 
less. After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was  en-  - 
tirely  a  matter  of  internal  decision  in  Mexico. 
The  "state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas"  extended  to 
the  Rio  Orande;  but  the  national  existence  of  Tex- 
as was  as  much  a  secession  from  Coahuila  as  from 
Mexico,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  never  extended  beyond  the  Nueces 
river.  It  is  true  that  the  Texan  congress,  Dec.  19, 
1836,  defined  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic as  the  Rio  Orande  to  its  head,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  42°,  about  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
But  such  a  paper  declaration,  whether  it  extended 
to  the  Nueces,  the  Rio  Orande  or  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  was  evidently  of  no  force  unless  successv 
fully  supported  by  arms.  It  was  so  supported, 
and  the  authority  of  Texas  was  extended  up  to 
the  Nueces,  but  never  beyond;  and  the  effort  to 
carry  Texas  jurisdiction  beyond,  the  Mier  expe- 
dition, was  a  pronounced  failure.  Nevertheless, 
President  Polk,  in  1846,  assumed  authority  to 
order  the  American  forces  into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  thus  brought  on  the  Mexican  war. 
(See  Wars,  V.)  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  fed- 
eral government  was  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. To  acknowledge  the  full  claims  of  Texas 
would  have  been  to  add  to  her  enormous  territory 
the  present  territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  large  part 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado;  to  deny  them  would 
have  been  a  confession  that  the  whole  nominal 
cause  of  the  war  was  fraudulent.  Feb.  11, 1800, 
Texas  formally  reaffirmed  her  boundary  of  1886. 
Sept.  9  (see  Comprouisbs,  Y.),  congress  proposed 
the  following  northern  and  western  boundary  for 
Texas,  latitude  86<>  30'  from  longitude  100°  west 
to  longitude  103°  west;  thence  due  south  to  lati- 
tude 82°;  thence  due  west  to  the  Rio  Orande,  and 
down  thatrtver  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Texas  was 
to  cede  all  claims  outside  of  the  boundary  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
Texas  |10,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  to  ran 
fourteen  years.  Texas  accepted  the  proposition, 
Nov.  25,  and  the  boundary  was  settled.  —  The 
joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845,  consenting  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stipulated  that  "new 
states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  the  said  state  of  Texas, 
and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter, 
by  the  consent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof. "    Such  consent  was  given  by  the 
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convention  of  1866,  but  was  not  made  use  of  bj 
congress  at  the  time.  It  is  now  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  such  consent  from  the  state; 
audits  size  must  remain  imdiminished  until  the 
development  of  separate  interests  within  it  shall 
produce  a  division  naturally.  —  CoNSTiTtrnoNS. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  state  was  framed  by 
the  convention  at  Austin,  July  4  -  Aug.  .27,  1845, 
which  on  its  first  day  accepted  the  proposition  of 
annexation  made  by  the  United  States.  The  senate 
was  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  by  districts;  and 
the  representatives,  chosen  for  two  years,  were 
apportioned  to  the  counties  according  to  popula- 
tion. The  governor  was  to  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  to  serve  two  years,  but  not  to  be  eligible 
more  than  two  terms  in  succession.  The  capital 
was  to  be  Austin  until  18S0,  and  was  then  to  be 
fixed  by  popular  vote.  Judges  of  the  supreme 
court  were  to  be  appointed  for  six  years,  removable 
on  address  of  two- thirds  of  each  house.  The  slavery 
provisions  of  1885  were  retained;  but  trial  by  jury 
was  reserved  to  slaves  accused  of  crimes  of  a  higher 
grade  than  petit  larceny.  The  constitution  was 
ratified  by  popular  vote  Oct.  18,  and  the  state  was 
admitted  by  joint  resolution  of  Dec.  29, 1845.  The 
first  legislature  met  Feb.  16,  1846,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  inaugurated  three  days  after.  Popular 
vote  Id  1850  fixed  the  capital  at  Austin,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  —  A  convention  at  Austin, 
Feb.  10- April  2, 1866,  amended  the  constitution 
by  substituting  for  the  slavery  provisions  an  ab- 
olition of  slavery.  "African  slavery,  as  it  hereto- 
fore existed,  having  been  terminated  within  this 
state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  of  arms,  and  its  re-establishment  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States."  By  ordinances  the  rebel  war 
debt  was  repudiated,  and  the  legislature  was  for- 
bidden to  assume  or  pay  any  part  of  It;  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  declared  null  and  void, 
and  "  the  right  of  secession,  heretofore  claimed 
by  the  state  of  Texas,  distinctly  renounced"; 
and  consent  was  given  to  the  division  of  the 
state.  The  action  of  the  convention  was  rati- 
fied by  a  light  popular  vote,  June  26.  —  A  re- 
construction convention  at  Austin,  June  1  -Aug. 
81,  Dec.  7,  1868 -Feb.  6,  1869,  framed  a  state 
constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  popular  vote 
Nov.  80 -Dec.  8,  1869.  Its  first  section  declared 
its  piu-pose  to  be  "that  the  heresies  of  nullifica- 
tion and  secession,  which  have  brought  the  coun- 
try to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  from  future  po- 
litical discussion";  and  to  this  end  it  declared 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  and  laws 
and  treaties  made  and  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  abolished 
slavery  and  forbade  the  importation  of  coolies ; 
gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  males  over  twenty- 
one,  on  one  year's  residence;  made  the  number  of 
representatives  ninety,  and  of  senators  thirty, 
both  to  be  chosen  by  districts;  extended  the  term 
of  the  governor  to  four  years,  of  supreme  court 
judges  to  nine  years,  and  of  district  judges  to 
eight  years.    Persons  disqualified  to  hold  office  by 


the  14th  amendment  were  disfranchised.  The  or- 
dinance of  secession  and  the  rebel  war  debt  were 
declared  null  and  void  from  the  banning.  The 
state  was  readmitted  to  representation  by  act  of 
March  80,  1870,  on  the  fundamental  condition  that 
the  constitution  should  never  be  so  amended  as  to 
deprive  any  class  of  citizens  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  the  right  to  hold  office,  or  of  school  rights, 
as  there  secured.  —  The  present  constitution  was 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Austin,  Sept.  6  -  Nor. 
24,  1876,  and  ratified  by  popular  vote,  Feb.  17, 
1876.  Its  principal  changes  were  the  substitution 
for  the  first  section  of  a  declaration  that  "  Texas 
is  a  free  and  independent  state,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States";  the  change  of 
numbers  to  ninety-three  in  the  house  and  thiity- 
one  in  the  senate;  the  reduction  of  the  governor's 
term  to  two  years:  and  the  proviaon  of  separate 
schools  for  wliite  and  colored  children,  but  with 
impartial  privileges  to  both.  —  Oovkrkors.  J.  P. 
Henderson,  1846-7;  Geo.  T.  Wood,  1847-9;  P.  H. 
Bell,  1849-58;  Edward  M.  Pease,  18S&-7;  H.  6. 
Runnels,  1857-9;  Sam  Houston,  1859-61;  Francis 
B.  Lubbock,  1861-8  Pendleton  Murray,  1863-5; 
A.  J.  Hamilton,  military  governor,  1865-6;  J.  W. 
Throckmorton.  1866-7;  Edward  M.Pease,  1867-70; 
Edmund  J.  Davis,  1870-74;  Richard  Coke,  1874-6; 
Richard  Hubbard,  1876-9;  Oram  M.  Robert-. 
1879-88. — Political  HisTORT.  Untfl  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  there  was  never  any  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  democratic  party  in  the  state.  All  the 
governors,  congressmen.  United  States  senators 
and  state  officers  were  democrats.  In  1856  the 
popular  vote  for  the  Fillmore  electors  reached  33 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  with  this  exception  the 
democratic  popular  vote  in  presidential  electian.4 
was  always  during  this  period  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  Even  in  local  politics  the  extent  of 
the  state's  territory  was  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  the  rise  of  any  real  political  interest.  Even 
in  1861  there  was  very  little  political  contest  The 
opposition  to  the  dominant  secession  party  was 
merely  a  vai'iely  of  secession  feeling.  It  was  rep 
resented  by  the  governor,  Houston,  and  desired 
mainly  the  return  of  Texas  to  the  position  of  an  in- 
dependent republic,  and  fresh  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory on  the  side  of  Mexico.  With  this  design  the 
govemor  for  some  time  refused  to  summon  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  a  convention.  The  confederate  states  par 
ty  then  issued  a  private  call  for  a  convention,  to 
meet  Jan.  28, 1861 ;  the  governor  j-ielded,  imd  sum- 
moned the  legislature  for  Jan.  21 ;  and  that  bodr 
legitimatized  the  convention,  stipulating  that  anr 
ordinanoe  of  secession  should  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote.  The  ordinance  of  secession  wt* 
passed,  Feb.  1,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7,  ratified 
by  a  popuUtr  vote  of  34,794  to  11,285,  Feb.  88, 
and  went  into  effect  March  2.  The  convention. 
March  20,  declared  the  seat  of  Gov.  Hooston 
vacant.  March  28,  the  constitution  of  the  confed- 
erate states  was  ratified.— Until  1863  there  was  a 
steady  influx  of  slaves  from  other  southern  states: 
after  July  4,  1868,   Texas  and  Louisiana  wefe 
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Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
open  ing  of  the  Mississippi.   The  close  of  the  rebell- 
ion found  Texas  with  an  Increased  black  and  a 
decreased  white  population.    June  17, 1865,  A.  J. 
Hamilton  was  appointed  military  governor,  and 
under  his  control  the  conTention  of  1866  was  held 
and  the  revised  constitution  adopted.    The  "con- 
servative," or  democratic,  party  nominated  Gov. 
Throckmorton,  who  was  elected  by  48,681  votes 
to  12,0S1  for  £.  M.  Pease,  republican.    The  new 
legislattire,  almost  entirely  democratic,  refused  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment,  and  requested  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  troops  from  the  state.    In 
1867  the  reconstruction  acts  took  effect.    March 
19,  Maj.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  took  command  of 
the  department.    He  almost  immediately  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  government,  and  re- 
moved Gov.  Throckmorton  July  80,  and  most  of 
the  other  state  officers  Aug.  29,  replacing  them  by 
republicans.    Aug.  39,  Sheridan  was  superseded 
by  Qen.  Hancock,  who  soon  came  into  collision 
with  the  new  governor.  Pease.    The  latter  dis- 
trusted the  state  courts,  and  wished  to  have  crimi- 
nals tried  by  military  commission,  which  Hancock 
declined  to  allow.     July  28,  1868,  Gen.  J.  J. 
Reynolds  took  command  of  the  state.  —  The  pro- 
visions of  the  rec(»8truction  acts  for  registration 
and  voting  had  reduced  the  democratic  party  to 
a  nullity.    In  the  dominant  party  there  were  two 
factions.    The  radical  republicans,  headed  by  E.  J. 
Davis,  wished  to  maintain  the  disfranchisement 
of  ex-rebels,  and  to  divide  the  state.    The  con- 
servative republicans,  headed  by  the  former  mili- 
tary governor,  Hamilton,  opposed  both  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  radical  programme.    The  la^ 
ter  naturally  received  all  the  support  wnich  the 
democrats  could  give  them.    The  convention  of 
1868-9  was  stormy  throughout,  and  at  its  final 
adjournment  Davis  and  Hamilton  became  the 
opposing  candidates  for  governor.    Davis  was 
elected,  and  the  radicals  also  obtained  a  plurality 
in  the  legislature  over  both  the  conservatives  and 
the  democrats.  —  The  new  legislature  authorized 
the  governor,  under  specified  conditions,  to  declare 
martial  law;  and  organized  a  state  police  force. 
In  1870,  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  mar- 
tial law  was  accordingly  declared  in  three  counties, 
and  on  one  of  them  a  penalty  of  |50,000  was  im- 
posed and  collected.    The  legislature  protested 
against  this  action;  the  democrats  and  conserva- 
tives united  to  oppose  it ;  and  in  the  autumn 
elections  they  secured  three  of  the  state's  four 
congressmen.    In  1878  the  republican  party  of  the 
state  was  finally  overthrown.     For   governor, 
Richard  Coke  had  85.549  votes,  and  Davis  42,668, 
and  the  democratic  majorities  for  other  officers 
were  equally  heavy.    Jan.  5,  1874,  the  state  su- 
preme court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional 
under  which  the  election  had  been  conducted. 
Gov.  Davis  therefore  refused  to  give  up  his  office, 
and  appealed  to  President  Grant  for  federal  troops 
to  support  him.    They  were  refused,  for  the  reason 
that  the  governor  had  signed  the  election  law,  had 
run  for  office  under  it,  and  should  now  submit  to 


the  result  of  the  election.  He  then  desisted  from 
opposition.  Since  that  time  the  state  has  been 
overwhelmingly  democratic  in  all  elections.  In 
1880  the  vote  for  governor  was  166,803  for  Roberts, 
democrat;  64,872  for  Davis,  republican;  anddS,670' 
for  Hamman,  greenbacker.  In  1882  there  were 
twenty-nine  democrats  and  two  republicans  in  tbe- 
state  senate,  and  sixty-eight  democrats,  seven  re- 
publicans, six  independents,  and  twogreenbackera 
in  the  house.  One  of  the  state's  six  congressmen, 
1879-88,  is  a  democratic  greenbacker.  —  Among 
the  political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing, all  democrats  unless  otherwise  specified  -. 
Richard  Coke,  governor  1873-7,  United  States 
senator  1877-88;  David  B.  Culberson,  congressman 
1875-88;  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  congressman  1859- 
61 ,  military  governor  in  1862,  provisional  governor 
1865-6;  Morgan  C.  Hamilton  (elder  brother  of  the- 
preceding),  radical  republican  United  States  senator 
1870-77;  John  Hancock, district  Judge  1851-5,con- 
gressman  1872-7 ;  Sam  Houston  (see  his  name); 
David  S.  Kaufmann,  representative  and  senator 
1889-45,  congressman  1846-51;  S.  B.  Maxey,  con- 
federate major  general,  and  United  States  senator 
1876-87  ;  Roger  Q.  Mills,  congressman  1878-88 ;. 
John  H.  Reagan,  congressman  1857-61,  confeder- 
ate postmaster  general  1861-5,  congressman  1875- 
88;  Thos.  J.  Rusk,  secretary  of  war  of  the  repub- 
lic 1886-«,  chief  Justice  1888-42,  and  United  States, 
senator  1846-56;  Gustave  Schleicher,  congressman 
1875-9;  James  W.  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  seven 
voters  against  secession  in  1861;  governor  1866-7, 
congressman  1875-9;  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  United 
States  senator  1860-61,  confederate  states  senator 
1862-5.— See  authorities  under  Aitoexations,  III. 
CoMPROMigES,  V.  ;  2  Poore's  Federal  nnd  State- 
Conetiiutiont;  2  Hough's  American  ConttUutiont,- 
Kennedy's  JK»e  and  Progreit  cf  Texas  (1844);  H.  S. 
Foote's  Texas  and  the  Texans  (1841);  Rankin's 
Texa*  in  1850  ;  Olmsted's  Journey  thnmgh  Texas 
(1857);  De  Cordova's  Besourees  and  Public  Men  of 
Texas  (1858),  16  Democratic  Heview,  282  (the  pres- 
idents of  Texas) ;  Lester's  Sam  Houston  and  his 
BepuhUe,  and  review  of  it  in  6  Whig  Review,  566; 
Yoakum's  Bistory  cf  Texas  (to  1846);  Gouge's 
Fiscal  History  cf  Texas  (1852);  Jones'  Official 
Chrreipondenee  rtiaitng  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
(1869);  Green's  Expedition  against  Mier;  Kendall's 
Texan  Santa  Fi  Expedition  (1850);  Smith's  Rem- 
iniscenees  cf  the  Texas  Republic  (1876);  Texas  Al- 
manac, 1878-6.  Alexasdeb  Johkbton. 

THIRD  ESTATE.  The  Tier*  hat  in  French 
history.  Few  political  pamphlets  made  so  great 
a  noise  as  that  published  by  the  Abb£  Si^y^s 
in  1789,  at  the  moment  when  France  had  elect- 
ed the  constituent  assembly,  and  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  terms  :  "What  is 
the  third  estate  ?  Everything.  What  has  it  been 
in  the  political  order  up  to  the  present  moment  ? 
Nothing.  What  does  it  ask?  To  be  something."  * 

*  The  third  edtiion  of  this  pamphlet  has  tbia  note : 
"Thin  work,  written  during  Us  Notables  at  1788,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  flrrt  days  of  January,  1789. 
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There  are  three  grave  errors  in  these  words.    In 
the  France  of  1789,  the  third  estate  was  not  every- 
thing.    In  the  political  order  previous  to  1789,  the 
third  estate,  far  from  being  nothing,  was  daily  be- 
coming greater  and  more  powerful.     Wliat  M. 
Si^yiis  and  his  friends  asked  for  it  in  1789  was  not 
that  it  should  become    something,   but  that  it 
should  be  everything.    Tliat  the  third  estate  was 
not   everything  is  proved  by  the  revolution  of 
1789,  which  was  its  victory.    Whatever  may  have 
been  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  its  opponents,  it 
had  to  struggle  greatly  to  overcome  them,  and  the 
^struggle  was  so  violent  that  the  third  estate  was 
-decomposed  in  the  struggle,  and  paid  dearly  for 
the  triumph  which  it  won.    Let  the  reader  com- 
pare to-day  the  pamphlet  of  the  Abb€  Si^yfes  with 
the  work  of  L^once  de  Lavergne  on  the  provincial 
■assemblies  under  Louis  XIV.    (AjnenMiet  pro- 
tineialet  »out  Loiiit  XIV.),  and  he  will  see  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  documents,  that  if  the  third 
estate  was  not  everything  in  1789,  it  was  much, 
■enough  indeed  to  become  free  and  preponderant 
without  destroying  everything  that  was  not  the 
third  estate.    Excessive  pretension  arouses  intract- 
able resistance.    The  Abbg  Sify&s  did  not  tell  all 
that  the  third  estate  was  in  1789,  nor  what  its  flat- 
terers wished  it  might  be.    What  his  words  con- 
tain is  not  the  truth  of  things,  but  a  revolutionary 
Jie.  — To  take  French  history  in  its  totality  and 
through  all  its  phases,  the  third  estate  was  the 
most  active  and  most  decisive  element  in  French 
■civilization.    Considered  from  the  social  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  various  classes 
which  have  lived  together  on  French  soil,  what 
has  been  called  the  third  estate  progressively  ex- 
tended and  raised  itself,  and  first  greatly  modified 
■tuad  then  decidedly  rose  above  the  others.    If  we 
look  from  the  political  point  of  view,  and  follow 
the  third  estate  in  its  relations  with  the  general 
government  of  France,  we  sliall  find  it  at  first  an 
ally  during  six  centuries  of  royalty,  laboring  in- 
■cessantly  for  the  ruin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
-and  putting  in  its  place  a  single  power,  a  pure 
monarchy,  very  near,  in  principle  at  least,  to  abso- 
lute monarchy.    But  as  soon  as  it  gained  this 
victory  and  accomplished  this  revolution,  the  third 
■estate  sought  a  new  one ;  it  attacked  the  single 
power  which  it  had  so  much  contributed  to  estab- 
lish, and  it  undertook  to  change  the  pure  mon- 
archy into  a  constitutional  one.    Under  whatever 
aspect  we  may  consider  it,  whether  we  study  the 
progressive  formation  of  French  society,  or  that 
-of  its  governments,  tlie  third  estate  is  the  most 
persistent  and  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which 
presided  over  French  civilization.  —  This  fact  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.    We  recognize 
in  the  destinies  of  the  principal  nations  of  Asia 
and  of  ancient  Europe,  nearly  all  the  great  facts 
which  have  agitated  that  of  France ;  we  find  the 
mingling  of  various  races,  the  conquest  of  one 
people  by  another,  profound  inequalities  between 
classes,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  forms  of  gov- 
■emment  and  the  extent  of  power.    But  nowhere 
<lo  we  see  a  class  appear  which,  beginning  in  a  very 


low  estate,  weak,  despised,  almost  impereeptibie 
at  its  origin,  rising  by  a  continual  movement  and 
lalwring  without  interruption,  gaining  strength 
from  time  to  time,  acquiring  successively  all  that 
it  lacked,  wealth,  enlightenment,  influence,  power; 
changes  the  nature  of  society,  the  nature  of  the 
government,  and  at  last  becomes  dominant  to 
such  a  degree  tliat  one  may  venture  to  call  it  the 
country  itself.  More  than  once  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  external  phenomena  of  this  or  that 
political  society  have  ieen  the  same  aa  these  men- 
tioned here,  but  the  similarity  is  merely  apparent. 
In  India,  for  example,  foreign  invasions,  the  pas- 
sage and  settlement  of  various  races  on  the  same 
soil,  were  frequently  repeated ;  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  The  permanence  of  castes  was  not  affected 
thereby;  society  remained  divided  into  distinct 
and  almost  immovable  classes — no  invasion  of  one 
caste  by  another,  no  general  abolition  of  the  rule 
of  castes  by  the  triumph  of  one  of  them.  After 
India  take  China  :  there  also  history  ahows  many 
conquests  similar  to  those  of  Europe  by  the  Go- 
mans;  there  also,  more  than  once,  barbarous  c(hi- 
querors  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  people. 
What  was  the  result  ?  The  conquered  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  conquerors,  and  immobility  remained 
the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  social  condition.  In 
western  Asia,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  tlie 
gulf  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  could 
not  be  bridged  over;  no  class  of  society,  no  event 
of  history,  had  the  power  to  aijoUsh  this  fiist 
effect  of  the  conquest.  In  Persia 'similar  events 
have  taken  place;  different  races  havestru^kd 
and  mingled;  they  attained  nothing  but  invinci- 
ble anarchy,  which  lasts  for  centuries  witiiout 
change  fli  the  social  condition  of  the  country  and 
without  a  prospect  of  developing  a  civilization.  — 
Leaving  Asia,  we  turn  to  Orecian  and  Boman 
Europe.  At  the  first  glance,  we  seem  to  find  some 
analogy  between  the  progress  of  these  brilliant 
societies  and  that  of  our  own  ;  but  the  analogy  is 
merely  apparent;  there  also  we  find  nothing  re- 
sembling the  third  estate  and  its  history.  The 
only  fact  which  has  appeared,  to  ingenious  minds, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  struggle  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie of  the  middle  ages  against  the  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, is  the  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and 
patricians  of  Home;  they  have  been  sometimes 
compared.  The  comparison  is  altogether  false. 
The  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians 
of  Rome  commenced  in  tlie  infancy  of  the  repub- 
lic; it  was  not,  as  in  France  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  result  of  a  slow,  difficult  and  incomplete  de- 
velopment of  a  class  for  a  long  period,  very  much 
inferior  in  power,  in  wealth  and  in  credit,  which 
gradually  grows  in  extent  and  prominence,  and 
at  last  engages  in  a  real  struggle  with  the  highest 
class  in  the  state.  Niebulir  has  proved,  in  his 
"  History  of  Rome,"  that  the  struggle  of  the  ple- 
beians against  the  patricians  was  a  fxmsequence. 
and,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation,  of  the  war  of  con- 
quest, the  effort  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  cities 
conquered  by  Rome  to  share  in  the  rights  of  the 
conquering  aristocracy.    The   plebeian  families 
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'were  the  principal  families  of  the  conquered  popu- 
lations ;  placed,  by  defeat,  in  an  inferior  position, 
they  -were   none  the   less   aristocratic   families, 
fonnerly  powerful  in  their  city,  surrounded  by 
clients,  and  capable,  from  the  first  moment,  of 
disputing  power  with  their  conquerors.    There 
is  nothing  in  this  like  that  slow,  obscure,  pain- 
ful labor  of  the  modem  bourgeoisie  emancipat- 
ing itself  with  great  labor  from  the  bonds  of 
servitude,  or  a  condition  bordering  on  servitude, 
and  employing  centuries,  not  to  dispute  political 
power,  but  to  win  a  civil  existence.    The  more  we 
examine  the  more  we  see  that  the  French  third  es- 
tate is  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  civilization 
of  modem  Europe.  —  Not  only  is  this  fact  new, 
hut  it  has  an  altogether  special  interest  for  France. 
Nowhere  has  the  bourgeoisie,  the  third  estate, 
bad  a  destiny  so  great,  so  fruitful,  as  that  which 
feU  to  it  in  France.    There  were  communes  in  all 
Europe,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Eng- 
land, just  as  in  France.    Not  only  were  these 
communes  everywhere  to  be  found,  but  the  com- 
munes of  France  were  not  those  which,  as  com- 
munes, played  the  greatest  rdle  in  history  under 
that  designation  and  in  the  middle  ages.     The 
Italian  communes  gave  birth  to  glorious  republics ; 
the  Cterman  communes  became   free  sovereign 
cities,  which  have  had  their  own  history,  and  exer- 
cised much  influence  on  the  general  history  of 
Oermany.      The  communes  of   England  allied 
themselves  to  a  part  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  formed,  together  with  it,  the  ruling  house  in  the 
British  parliament;  and  in  this  way  played,  at  an 
early  period,  a  powerful  part  in  the  history  of 
their  country.    The  French  communes,  in  their 
period  of  activity  under  this  name,  were  very  far 
from  rising  through  such  political  importance  to 
this  historical  rank.     And  still  it  is  in  France 
that  the  population,  the  communes,  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, were  developed  most  completely,  most  efB- 
cienlly,  and  ended  by  acquiring,  in  general  society, 
tlie  most  decided  preponderance.     There  have 
been  communes  in  all  Europe ;  there  was  really 
a  third  estate  only  in  France;  and  the  revolution 
of  1789,  surely  the  greatest  of  European  revolu- 
tions, was  the  work  of  the  third  estate.  —  Since 
the  outbreak  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes, 
liberal  or  illiberal,  of  that  mighty  event,  it  is  a 
commonplace  unceasingly  repeated,  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  classes  in  French  society,  but  sim- 
ply a  nation  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  persons. 
If  it  is  meant  by  this  that  there  are  no  longer 
privileges  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  special  laws  or 
particular  rights  for- certain  families,  certain  es- 
tates, or  certain  occupations,  and  that  legislation 
is  the  same,  and  movement  perfectly  free  for  all 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  it  is 
true;  unity  of  legislation  and  similarity  of  rights 
are  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  civil 
society  in  France;  an  immense  and  excellent  fact, 
new  in  the  history  of  human  societies.  But  under 
the  rule  of  .this  fact,  within  this  national  unity  and 
civil  equality,  there  exist  evident  diversities,  nu- 


merous and  coDsfcterahre  inequalities,  which  th» 
unity  of  legisladoD'  and  the  similarity  of  civil 
rights  neither  prevent  nor  dtstroy..  Among  own- 
ers of  real  or  movable-  property,  land  or  capital, 
there  are  rich  and  poorr  there-  are  large,  medium 
and  small  landowners.  The  great  landowners  may 
be  less  numerous-  and!  less  wealthy,  the  mediutoi 
and  small  may  1)e  more  numerous  andmore  power- 
ful than  fonnerly;-  that  does^not  prevent  the  differ- 
ence from  being- red,.  and<  great  enough  to  create, 
in  the  socia)  order,,  conditions-  profoundly  differ- 
ent and  unequal.  In>  tiie-  professions  called  lib- 
eral, which  KVe-  by  their  science- and  intelligence ;: 
among  la-wyers,  physicians,  scholars  and  literary- 
men  of  every  Uhd;-  some-  rise-  to-  the  first  rank, 
attract  business  and'  success,  acquire  fame,  wealthi 
and  influencer  ethers-  satisfy-  tiie-  wants  of  their- 
familles  and  the  demands  of  their  position  with 
dilflculty;  others  yet  vegetate  obscurely  in  distress,, 
almost  without)  employment.  In-  other  walks  of 
life,  in  whieh'  labor  is  chiefly  material  and  man- 
ual, there  are  also  varieties  and  inequalities  of 
condition:  some,  by  intelligence -and  good  con- 
duct, accumulate- capital  and  enter  into  paths  of 
ease  and  advancement;-  others,  either  unintelligent 
or  indolent  or  disorderly,  remain-  in  the  narrow- 
and  precarious  conditions. of  existence-depending 
on  wages  alone.  In  all  the  extent  of  French  civil 
society,  in  the'mfdst  of  l^bor-  as  well  as  property, 
the  diversity  and  inequality  of  conditions  appear, 
or  continue,  and  co-exist  -with  the-  unity  of  legis- 
lation and  the  similarity  of  rights.  —  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Let  all  human  societies  be  ex- 
amined, in  all  places  and  times:-  whatever  be  the 
variety  of  their  origin,  of  tfaeir  organization,  of 
their  government,  of  their  extent,  of  their  dura- 
tion, of  the  kinds  or-degrees  of  their-  civilization, 
three  types  of  social  eondition  will  be  found  in- 
them  all,  always  the  same  in  essence:  1,  men  liv- 
ing from  the  income  of  their  landed  or  movable- 
property,  from  land  er  capital,  without  seeking  to- 
iifcrease  it  by  their  own  assiduous  labor;  2,  men- 
occupied  in  working  and  increasing  by  their  own 
assiduous  labor,  real  or  personal  property,  land  or- 
capital,  which  they  possess;  8,  men  living  by  their- 
daily  labor,  without  income  from  land  or  capital. 
And  these  diversities,  these  inequalities  in  the- 
social  condition  of  men,  are  not  accidental  facts, 
or  peculiar  to  a  given  age  or  country;  they  are 
universal  facts  produced  naturally  in  every  human 
society,  under  circumstances  and  under  laws  dif 
ferlng  most  -widely  from  one  another.  — These- 
facts  exist  in  our  time  and  among  the-  French,  as 
they  have  in  other  times  and  places.  Modem  so- 
ciety in  France  includes,  and  -will- not>  cease  to  in- 
clude, social  situations  profoundly  different  and 
unequal,  whether  they  be  termed  classes  or  not. 
What  redounds  to  its  honor  is  this,  that  privilege 
and  immobility  are  no  longer  attached  to  this- 
diversity  of  conditions;  that  there  are  no  longer,, 
among  Frenchmen,  special  advantages  legally 
granted  to  some,  and  inaccessible  to  others;  that 
all  paths  to  advancement  are  open  and  free  to  all;- 
that  personal  merit  and  labor  have,  in  the  career- 
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of  men,  an  infinitely  greater  part  than  was  thein 
formerly.  The  third  estate  of  the  old  regime  ex- 
iats  no  longer ;  it  has  disappeared  in  its  victory 
over  privilege  and  absolute  power;  its  heirs  in 
modern  society  are  the  middle  elasga*,  as  they  are 
called  to-day;  but  these  classes,  inheriting  the  con- 
-quests  of  the  third  estate,  hold  them  on  new  con- 
ditions as  natural  as  they  are  imperative.  To 
protect  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  to  perform 
their  public  duty,  they  must  be  both  conservative 
and  liberal ;  they  must,  on  the  one  hand,  attract 
and  rally  to  their  standard  the  remnants  of  the 
upper  social  circles  which  have  survived  the  fall 
■of  the  old  regime,  and,  on  the  other,  accept  fully 
the  upward  movement  which  the  whole  people  are 
taking.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  third  estate  of  the  ancient  regime  in  its  inter- 
'Oourse  with  the  aristocratic  classes  was,  and  long 
remained,  uneasy,  suspicious,  jealous,  even  envi- 
ous; it  had  rights  to  obtain  and  conquests  to  make; 
to-day  the  conquests  are  made,  the  rights  are 
recognized,  proclaimed,  exercised;  the  middle 
classes  have  no  longer  a  motive  for  disquiet  or 
«nvy;  they  may  rely  on  their  dignity  and  their 
power.  With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  their 
situation  is  not  less  happy;  mo  barrier  separates 
them  from  the  higher;  who  can  say  where  the 
middle  classes  begin,  and  where  they  end  ?  They 
were  formed  in  the  name  of  the  principles  of 
common  rights  and  general  liberty;  they  are  re- 
cruited, and  draw  new  forces  continually  from 
the  sources  whence  they  came.  To  maintain  the 
common  rights  and  liberty  of  all,  against  the 
retrograde  follies  of  absolute  power  and  privilege, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
mad  pretensions  of  leveling  and  anarchy,  is  now 
the  two-fold  mission  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
is  for  them  the  sure  means  of  retaining  pre- 
ponderance in  the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  of  which  they  are  the  truest  and  most 
efficient  representatives.    (Compare  BorrROBOiam, 

SOCIALIBM.)  GUIZOT. 

TIE.  *  (See  Pakliamentabt  Law.) 

TILDEN,  Samnel  Joaes,  was  bom  in  New 
Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1814. 
He  spent  a  year  at  Yale,  was  graduated  at  New 
York  university  in  1838,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  elected  to  the  assembly. 
There  he  took  sides  with  the  radical  wing  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  barnburners  (see  that  title); 
but  when  they  were  forced  into  national  politics 
t»  the  free-soil  party,  he  retired  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  was  little  heard  of  in  politics  until 
after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  democratic  state  committee.  In 
this  position  he  came  into  flat  antagonism  with 
the  Tweed  ring  of  New  York  city  in  1869-70,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ring's  overthrow  in  1871. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  democrats, 
and  in  this  position  attacked  and  overthrew  the 
canal  ring  of  western  New  York  in  1875.  He  had 
now  become  so  widely  and  favorably  known  that 


in  1876  his  party  nominated  him  for  pterideoL 
It  was  finally  decided  (see  Electobai.  Coianit- 
bion)  that  he  had  received  but  184  cat  of  369 
electoral  votes,  and  was  not  elected.    His  sup- 
porters have  never  accepted  this  dedaion  as  mor- 
ally binding,  and  have  always  insisted,  that,  if 
Hayes  was  president  de  facto,  Tilden  was  preaideDt 
de  jure;  that  the  commission's  oonclusian  was 
reached  by  so  applying  legal  rules  as  to  exchide 
necessary  testimony ;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
returning  boards  was  so  confessedly  cormpt  that 
the  commission  did  not  dare  to  examine  it.    Some 
one,  during  the  pendency  of  the  case,  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  the  returning  boards  were  so 
corrupt  that  there  would  be  no  moral  wrong  in 
bribing  them  to  act  correctly ;  and  the  oongres- 
sional  committee,  the  so-called  "Potter  commit 
tee,"  which  afterward  investigated  the  electioD, 
discovered  a  great  mass  of  cipher  tel^rams,  whkh, 
when  deciphered,  proved  to  be  ni^otiations  tor  the 
purchase  of  the  returning  boards.     Mr.  Tilden 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  n^otiationt: 
but,  though  none  of  the  tel^rams  w«e  traced 
directly  to  him,  all  of  them  were  fathered  upoo 
persons  so  nearly  connected  with  him,  by  mar- 
riage or  close  political  confidence,  that  the  whok 
affair  has  proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  Mr. 
Tiden's  further  career.    To  the  standing  demo- 
cratic charge  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his 
election,  it  enabled  the  republicans  to  reply  that 
he  had  only  failed  in  the  effort  to  defraud  Hayes 
of  his  election.    Both  parties  were  thns  content 
to  argue  from  their  own  premises;  and  neither  ven- 
tured to  bring  the  counter-charges  to  a  direct  issue 
in  1880  by  renominating  the  candidates  of  1876. 
See  Cook's  L^e  cf  TOdm;    ProeeaUngs  of  Oi 
EleetonU  Commiition;  125  Iforlh  Amerieim  Beeiea, 
1, 193 (Black's  and  Stoughton's  articles);  37  JVatim, 

217,  250.  AliEXANDKB  JOBKSTOB. 

TIMES-8PIBIT,  The.    (See  Zbitokdi.) 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  vice-president  of  tlie 
United  States  1817-25,  was  bora  at  Searsdale. 
N.  Y.,  June  21,  1774,  and  died  on  Staten  Iskod, 
N.  Y.,  June  11,  1825.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1795,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1797,  was  state  supreme  court  justice  1804-7,  and 
democratic  governor  of  the  state  1807-17.  Qis 
service  as  governor  was  marked  by  great  sacrifices 
of  his  personal  credit  in  maintaining  the  federal 
government  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  thus  be- 
came so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  most  unhappily.  See 
1,  2  Hammond's  JPoUHeal  ESOory  «f  JHete  Tttt 
(index) ;  Jenkins'  Liee$  tf  the  Ooeernan  of  Sat 
York,  159.  A.  J. 

TON-KIM.    (See  Toh^xuk.) 

TONQUIN  (ToNO-KDia  or  Tuk-kib).  Thii 
northern  province  of  the  empire  of  Annam,  ia  clw 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  occupying  the  lower  bsslo 
of  the  Hong-kiang  (B«d  river)  derives  its  geo- 
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^rmphical  and  commercial  importance  from  its 
-easy  access  into  the  rich  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan. The  Hong-lciang  is  practically  a  navigable 
stream,  and  the  three  southern  provinces  of  China, 
Kwaag-tung,  Kwang-si  and  Yunnan  border  on 
Tonquin,  which  has  a  coast  sufficiently  accessible. 
Added  to  these  advantages,  its  salubrity,  and  its 
resources  of  grain,  timber  and  the  precious  metals, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for  a  Euro- 
pean power  anxious  to  extend  its  possessions  in 
the  east,  or  to  magnify  abroad  prestige  lost  at 
home.    The  most  valuable  part  of  Tonquin  is  the 
delta  near  the  sea  formed  by  the  four  mouths  of 
the  Bed  river,  near  or  in  which  are  situated  the 
-«hief  towns  of  the  province.    These  are  Ha-noi, 
the  capital,  Kin-hai,  Hai-phong,  Bac-nin,  Nam- 
bin  and  Min-bin.    The  climate  is  much  healthier 
than  in  the  two  lower  provinces  of  Annam,  Cochin 
-China  or  Saigon,  the  thermometer  in  December 
falling  to  41°.    The  season  from  April  to  August 
is  intensely  hot,  and  the  heavy  rains  are  accom- 
panied by  storms  and  typhoons,  when  the  Red 
river  overflows  its  banks,  and  spreads  a  fertilizing 
flood  over  the  country,  which  afterward  produces 
heavy  crops  of  rice  and  other  cereals.    The  delta 
is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  watercourses  both 
natural  and  artificial.    The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  spices  and  varied  tropical  products, 
but  the  manufactures  are  restricted  mainly  to 
gongs  and  articles  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
In  religion,  the  mass  of  the  natives  are  devotees 
to  a  form  of  Buddhism  much  corrupted  by  local 
superstitious ;  the  literati  are  Confucianists.    Their 
language,  reduced  to  writing  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, is  a  dialect  of  archaic  Chinese,  purely 
monosyllabic,  and  with  a  very  limited  range  of 
articulation,  depending  for  its  variety  upon  tones, 
which  modify  and  multiply  the  meanings  of  each 
vocable.    In  ethnology,  the  Tonquinese  are  de- 
scendants of  tribes  of  southern  China,  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  chronicles  as  people  with 
the  big  toe  noticeably  large.    They  have  a  well- 
marked  physiognomy  and  anatomical  structure, 
in  which  personal  beauty  or  grace  of  movement 
is  not  conspicuous.    Until  about  the  tenth  cent- 
ury of  our  era,  Tonquin  (Chinese,  Umg,  east,  and 
JUnff,  capital,  eastern  capital;   the  name  of  the 
chief  city,  in  distinction  from  Si-king,  or  western 
capital  of  Cochin  China)  was  ruled  by  princes 
or  governors  of  Chinese  origin,  but  since  900  A.  D. 
the   country  has  been  practically  independent, 
though  ever  acknowledging  China  as  suzerain, 
and  regularly  paying  tribute.   Tonquin,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  dom- 
inant state  of  the  Annamese  empire,  but  since 
that  time,  it  has  formed  one  of  its  three  .great 
political  divisions,  and  the  dynasty  founded  in 
1803  A.  "D.   by  Gya-long  by  French  assistance 
reigns  still  at  Hu£,  in  Cochin  China,  the  central 
state.  —  Christianity  was  first  introduced  by  refu- 
gees from  Japan  as  early  as  1615,  and  in  1624  the 
French  Jesuit  priests  began  proselyting  labors, 
which,  with  assistance  later  from  Spanish  Do- 
minicans and  French  Lszarists,  have,  in  spite 


of  numerous  bloody  persecutions  resulted  in  a 
roll  of  converts  numbering,  in  1854.  500,000.  Se- 
vere persecutions  since  that  time  have  greatly 
reduced  these  figures.  The  murder  of  several 
French  priests  and  a  Spanish  bishop  led  to  the 
Franco-Spanish  intervention  of  1858.  During  the 
century  of  intercourse  with  France,  these  vari- 
ous "  revolts  "  of  the  Annamese  and  subsequent 
negotiations  have  usually  resulted  in  the  gain 
of  fresh  slices  of  land  and  new  conmiercial  priv- 
ileges. France  sends  her  Jesuits,  or  secular 
priests,  first,  and  the  brandy  and  "civilization" 
follow  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  treaty  of 
1874  gained  her  the  six  southern  provinces  of 
Cochin  China,  opened  the  port  of  Ha-noi,  in  Ton- 
quin, to  foreign  trade,  and  guaranteed  free  transit 
from  the  sea  to  Yunnan.  As  usual  with  Euro- 
pean powers  in  dealing  with  Asiatic  nations,  the 
French  compelled  the  acceptance  of  their  tariff ; 
and  custom  house  officers  were  duly  installed  at 
Haiphong  and  Ha-noi  (called  also  Ee-cho,  or 
the  market).  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
interior,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  "Black 
Flags  " — ^whether  tdlies,  invaders,  or  paid  mercena- 
ries of  Annam,  does  not  clearly  appear — the  Red 
river  was  not  opened  even  in  1^3,  seven  years 
after  the  treaty,  and  even  the  French  settlement  at 
Ha-noi  was  in  danger.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, the  Saigon  authorities  dispatched  re-enforce- 
ments to  their  nationals  at  the  capital  of  Tonquin. 
The  local  mandarins,  interpreting  this  as  a  menace, 
closed  the  Ha-noi  citadel,  and  concentrated  their 
forces.  The  French,  taking  alarm,  resolved  to 
precipitate  the  crisis,  and  on  April  2S,  1882,  began 
to  bombard  the  citadel  (which,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  laid  out  by  French  engi> 
neers),  and  carried  it  on  the  26th  by  assault.  They 
then  proceeded  to  administer  the  custom  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  treasury.  Mean- 
while China  had  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  French  aggression  carried  on  under  cover  of 
protecting  her  citizens.  When  the  treaty  of  1874 
was  communicated  to  China  and 'the  other  powers, 
the  government  of  Peking  protested  against  its  pro- 
visions as  an  invasion  of  her  suzerain  rights,  and 
formally  gave  notice  that  Annam  was  still  her 
vassal,  and  whatever  affected  her  international 
relations  was  of  deep  concern  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. Since  her  reconquest  of  111,  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  which  secured  its  formal  retrocession 
from  Russia,  China  has  reaffirmed  and  in  some 
cases  enforced  her  ancient  claim  of  suzerainty 
upon  her  vassals.  That  over  Corea  and  Riu  Eiu 
as  against  Japan,  and  perhaps  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Corea,  is  still  unsettled.  But  her 
interest  in  Annam,  both  as  neighbor  and  tributary, 
as  manifested  by  military  preparations,  was  so 
great,  that  the  'French  evacuated  the  citadel  at 
Ha-noi,  though  they  fortified  their  settlement. 
In  making  a  sortie  May  24,  1888,  the  French  com- 
mander, Riviere,  and  a  number  of  his  men  were 
killed.  The  government  at  Paris  at  once  resolved 
that  France  would  "revenge  her  glorious  chil- 
dren, "  and  on  May  26  declared  war  against  China's 
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(See  also  Riu  Kiu,  and  Cochik  Chika.) 
— LlTBRATURB.  Crawf urd's  EmJxu»yU>the  Courtt 
ofSiamand  Cochin  China,  1828;  Gkruier's  Voyage 
d^&ploratum  en  Indo- Chine,  etc..  Paris,  1878;  Lu- 
ro's BayttFAnnatn,  Paris,  1878;  De vena's  Histoire 
del  Belaliont  de  la  Chine  avee  Annam- Vietnam, 
Paris,  1880 ;  The  French  in  Tongking,  The  Con- 
temporary _  Review,  Nov.,  1882;  England  and 
France  in  Indo-China,  The  National  Review, 
June,  1888  ;  Colquhoun's  Aeroa  Chryte,  London 
and  New  York,  1888,  etc. 

Wm.  Eluot  Qriffk. 

TRANSPORTATION,  Means  of.  1.  Ei»Urry. 
The  Romans  had  an  admirable  system  of  roads, 
and  a  highway  legislation  not  unlike  that  now 
prevailing  in  France.  But  in  the  middle  ages 
both  the  roads  and  the  law  were  suffered  to  decay. 
Such  ways  as  there  were  formed  part  of  the  prop- 
erty through  which  they  ran;  and  when  the  own- 
ership passed  into  the  hands  of  a  feudal  lord,  he 
obtained  property  rights  over  the  road.  But  as 
the  centred  government  grew  in  power  in  various 
states  of  Europe,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  it  also  laid  claims  to  rights  over 
the  roads;  first  in  the  form  of  a  right  to  levy  tolls; 
much  later  in  undertaking  to  build  roads,  and 
midntain  them  under  its  own  control.  Through- 
out the  continent  the  road  taxes  were  oppressive 
and  the  highways  extremely  bad;  in  this  last  re- 
spect there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  thorough  reform  was  in- 
stituted in  France  by  the  revolutionary  legisla- 
tion, culminating  in  the  decree  of  1811,  and  fur- 
tho:  systematized  in  1886,  providing  for  public 
roads  free  from  tolls,  and  supported  by  the  nation, 
department  or  commune,  according  to  the  sphere 
of  their  importance.  Similar  legislation  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  same  period  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  England  the  course  of  events 
had  been  different.  The  roads  had  always  been 
recognized  as  the  king's  highways.  They  were 
maintained  by  the  parishes  under  parliamentary 
legislation.  (For  details  see  ' '  Edinburgh  Review, " 
April,  1864.)  The  experiment  of  tolls  was  cau- 
tiously tried;  turnpike  trusts  were  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  tolerable 
success.  The  important  acts  of  parliament  in  the 
present  century  have  been  those  of  1836  and  1862; 
by  the  latter  the  care  of  roads  has  been  in  many 
cases  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individual  par- 
ishes and  made  the  subject  of  the  united  action  of 
much  larger  districts.  The  early  American  sys- 
tem was  modeled  upon  that  of  England — especial- 
ly so  in  New  England;  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  county  controlled  the  roads,  even  when 
they  were  maintained  by  separate  communities. 
Turnpikes  were  first  organized  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  They  had  much  more  the  char- 
acter of  private  enterprises  than  in  England,  al- 
though public  bodies  often  subscribed  to  the  stock. 
This  system  was  developed  throughout  the  north; 
south  of  the  Potomac  it  took  no  root.  (For  a 
variety  of  details  see  American  State  Papers,  xx., 


866-915.)    National  appropriations  for  mads  daie- 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.     The  chief 
work  of  this  kind  was  the  Cumberland  road;  for 
the  expenditures  on  this  and  other  projects  see 
Am.  State  Papers,  xxi.,  and  House  Committee- 
Report,  1885-6,  m.,  850.    The  crisis  of  1887  put 
a  stop  to  most  of  this  work;  and  the  sabsequenl- 
development  of  railways  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 
—  For  a  detailed  history  of  canals  and  railways, 
see  the  articles  under  those  headings.     In  a  sys- 
tem of   internal    navigation  —  canals,    combioef 
with  river  improvements — France  took  the  lead. 
The  development  of  the  canal  system  in  EngUuM) 
and  America  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that 
of  turnpike  roads.    In  England  the  most  impor- 
tant canals  were  built  toward  the  close  of  the  bsC 
century;  they  were  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise far  more   than  were  the  turnpikes.     Tbe- 
period  of  canal  building  in  Anverica  was  a  genenk- 
tion  later,  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 
In  railroad  building  England,  of  course,  took  the- 
lead,  followed  by  Belgium  and  Germany.    Most 
of  the  continental  governments  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  develop  their  railways  as  state  concerns, 
after  the  analogy  of  their  roads;  but  from  the- 
financial  burdens  which  this  would  involve  they 
shrank  either  at  the  outset  (Prussia),  or  before  the 
system  was  carried  through  (Austria  and  many 
others).    Only  in  France  was  the  analogy  tolerably 
well  maintained,  at  least  as  regards  the  matter  of 
railroad  construction.    England  and  America  wete- 
of  course  hampered  by  no  such  precedents.  —We 
have  thus  far  spoken  of  means  of  transportation 
only  in  the  narrower  sense  of  ways  or  roads  over 
which  the  goods  must  pass.     The  transportation 
agencies  yet  remain  to  be  considered.    As  long  as 
these  were  but  the  individual  cart  and  ship,  tlxir 
consideration   might  be  neglected;  but  in  their 
modem  organization  as  express  company,  steam- 
ship company,  postofflce,  telegraph  company,  or,, 
above  all,  railroad  company  in  its  relation  as  car- 
rier, they  form  the  all-important  part  of  our  sub- 
ject.   Most  of  these  have  been  treated  under  sep- 
arate headings,  so  that  we  need  not  enter  into- 
their  origin  and  history.    The  railway  appears 
under  a  double  aspect  as  road  and  as  agency. 
Many  mistakes  of  public  policy  were  at  first  made- 
by  treating  it  after  the  analogy  of  a  highway  purr 
and  simple.    It  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
road  operated  solely  by  a  particular  company,  or 
as  a  company  having  sole  right  to  operate  a  par- 
ticular road.    The  same  distinction  may  be  made 
with  the  telegraph;  but  it  is  in  that  case  obvious- 
ly of  less  importance.  —  2.  Eeonomic  BetuUt  af 
Improvement  in  meant  cf  TVantportatioii.    The 
direct  results  have  been  at  once  increase  in  rapid- 
ity and  decrease  in  expense.    In  the  -history  of 
each  separate  means  of  transportation  these  two 
changes  have  gone  hand  in  hand.     Take,  in  the- 
matter  of  roads,  the  French  statistics,  which  are 
in  more  available  form  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries.   If  we  compare  the  returns  of  the  swiftest 
public  means  of  conveyance  on  the  mun  French 
roads  in  1782, 1882  and  1848,  respectively,  we  find 
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that  the  average  speed  had  more  than  doubled  in 
the  first  iaterval,  and  had  Increased  by  one-third 
in  the  second  interval;  while  the  prices  per  kilo- 
metre were,  at  the  respective  dates,  4  cts.,  8}  cts., 
9i  cts.  of  our  money.  And  this  reduction  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  increase  of  gen- 
eral prices  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Even 
where  the  tolls  seemed  to  increase,  as  with  the 
Elnglish  turnpike  system,  the  amount  saved  by 
diminished  wear  and  tear,  increased  loads,  etc., 
really  produced  the  same  result  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  carriage.  So  in  the  canal  system  of  differ- 
ent countries;  as  the  facilities  were  improved,  not 
merely  was  there  a  diminution  of  the  traction  ex- 
penses on  that  ground,  but  there  was  also  usually 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  make 
the  tolls  pay  interest  on  what  the  canals  had  orig- 
inally cost.  In  the  case  of  the  transportation 
agencies,  the  facts  are  still  more  striking.  To 
take  an  instance  from  the  history  of  shipping:  By 
the  study  of  the  prevailing  winds,  systematized 
by  Maury  about  the  middle  of  (his  century,  the 
speed  of  Bailing  vessels  on  many  frequented 
routes  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  thereby  greatly  diminished.  Fifty  years 
of  constant  improvement  in  postal  facilities  have 
been  marked  by  a  reduction  of  postal  charges  to 
less  than  one-flfth  what  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
There  has  been  the  same  kind  of  improvement 
and  reduction  In  the  steamship  and  railway  serv- 
ice. —  When  it  comes  to  the  substitution  of  one 
means  of  transportation  for  another — steam  in- 
stead of  sail,  railways  instead  of  waterwajrs — the 
prog^ress  is  less  direct.  We  generally  find  in  the 
first  instance  increased  rapidity  secured  at  an  ad- 
vanced price;  then  the  price  begins  to  diminish, 
and  ultimately  may  fall  below  that  of  the  more 
primitivo'  means  of  conveyance.  When  ocean 
steamships  were  first  introduced,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  they  could  ever  compete  with  sail  for 
the  carriage  of  ordinary  freight,  even  on  the  most 
frequented  routes.  The  first  indications  of  real 
competition  being  felt  in  this  respect  were  the  un- 
successful efforts  to  employ  sailing  vessels  with 
the  auxiliary  screw.  Then  came  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  sail  from  the  business  on  shorter  routes 
with  the  most  regular  communication,  to  ply  on 
the  longer  and  less  frequented  ones.  But  each 
improvement  in  ocean  steamers  gives  an  addition- 
al advantage  in  competition  and  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  substitution  of  the  screw 
for  the  side-wheel,  the  use  of  compound  engines, 
are  sources  of  unmixed  saving ;  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  steamers,  even  when 
th(7  are  run  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  involve 
extravagant  waste  of  coal,  increases  the  net  carry- 
ing capacity  yet  more;  so  that  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  per  con  carried  is  under  favorable  circum- 
stances least  on  the  new  boats.  The  excess  of 
freight  rates  by  steamers,  as  compared  with  those 
by  sail,  varies  from  100  per  cent,  down  to  almost 
nothing:  essentiiUly  the  same  relation  as  subsists 
between  railroads  and  directly  competing  canals. 
— Railroads,  80<m  after  their  first  introduction, 
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proved  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  any  com- 
petition from  wagon  roads;  and  things  have  now 
gone  on  so  far,  that,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1880,  the  five  to  ten  mills  which  it  gen- 
erally costs  the  farmer  to  haul  a  btuhel  of  wheat 
a  mile  by  wagon,  is  a  higher  rate  than  he  has 
to  pay  per  ton  per  mile  by  railroad.  Or,  to  put 
the  same  results  in  another  way :  in  most  of  the 
wheat  regions  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  grain 
which  had  to  be  hauled  twenty  miles  by  wag- 
on; in  some  regions  the  limit  of  wagon  hauling 
is  as  low  as  ten  miles.  But  the  competition  be- 
tween railroads  and  canals  has  taken  shape  more 
slowly.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  impossi- 
ble on  any  terms;  and  great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  New  York  legislature  when  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  first  attempted  it  as  against  the  £r!e 
canal.  Then  came  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  make  canals  pay  interest  on  their 
construction  expense;  and  this  seemed  constantly 
to  keep  them  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  compe- 
tition on  those  terms.  But  the  successive  railroad 
improvements,  both  in  engineering  and  in  manage- 
ment, culminating  In  the  wonderful  substitution 
of  steel  rails  for  iron,  and  the  enormously  In- 
creased loads  thus  rendered  possible,  have  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  results  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  predict  what 
might  come  in  fifteen  years  more.  Since  1870, 
along  with  the  great  improvements  in  efBciency  of 
service,  freight  rates  have  fallen  as  much  as  SO  per 
cent.,  and  the  end  of  the  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  reached.  —  The  indirect  results  of  these 
changes  are  so  far-reaching  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  enumerate  them.  The  most  immediate 
effect  of  cheapened  transportation  is  to  increase 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  possible  for  producer 
and  consumer  to  deal  with  one  another.  To  the 
producer  it  offers  a  wider  market,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer more  varied  sources  of  supply.  Which 
party  obtains  the  chief  benefit  of  the  change  is 
determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  On  the  whole,  its  operation  is  more 
uniformly  beneficial  to  the  consumers,  as  a  class, 
because  its  temporary  advantage  for  the  producers 
so  often  leads  to  over-production.  But,  in  any 
event,  it  results  in  doing  away  with  a  large  part  of 
the  variations  in  price  between  different  localities. 
The  price  is  made,  not  in  a  local  market,  but  in 
the  world's  markets.  In  the  case  of  less  bulky 
manufactured  products,  these  differences  almost 
disappear,  except  as  they  are  due  to  artificial  ob- 
structions. In  agricultiual  products,  they  are  on 
a  vastly  smaller  scale  than  ever  before.  And  not 
the  least  important  point  where  this  leveling  effect 
is  felt,  is  in  the  rent  of  agrichltural  land  in  Eng- 
land, and  similarly  organized  countries.  Nearness 
to  market  was  not  long  ago  a  main  advantage  of 
high-priced  land;  now  it  has  to  contend  on  toler- 
ably equal  terms  with  competing  land  five  thou- 
sand miles  away. —  To  comprehend  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  change,  we  have  only  to  look  at  books 
on  industrial  organization,  published  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.    The  limits  from  which  a 
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large  citj  could  dnw  its  various  supplies  were 
dosely  defined  by  distance.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  could  only  be  produced  for  it  wittiin  tlie 
narrowest  circle;  and  successive  circles  of  ground 
were  almost  necessarily  devoted  to  different  prod- 
ucts, according  to  their  different  availability  for 
transportation.  Now,  any  Improvement  by  which 
products  could  be  profitably  transported  to  a  great- 
er distance,  led  to  a  redistribution.  It  was  no 
longer  location  which  determined  the  business  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  particular  spot,  but  natural  ad- 
vantages more  or  less  independent  of  location. 
The  market  garden  might  be  placed  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  city,  if  by  so  doing  a  more  fer- 
tile spot  was  secured.  The  factory  might  be  lo- 
cated far  away  from  the  raw  material,  if  other 
business  inducements  made  it  desirable.  In  short, 
the  whole  system  of  division  of  labor  advanced  to 
a  new  stage.  Not  only  was  each  man  employed 
for  what  he  could  do  best,  but  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  place  where  he  could  do  it 
best.  And  this  change  made  itself  strongly  felt 
in  international  relations.  Even  the  barriers  raised 
by  high  protective  tariffs  hardly  avail  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  reduced  freights.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  a  country  with  a  high  tariff  to-day 
should  be  less  isolated  by  this  than  it  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago  by  the  mere  cost  of  trans- 
portation with  no  tariff  at  all.  It  is  the  railroad 
and  the  steamship  that  determine  where  a  new 
business  shall  be  developed,  quite  as  often  as  the 
government  policy.  The  grant  of  special  rates 
and  privileges  to  shippers  is  nowadays  the  most  ef- 
ficient kind  of  protection.  It  is  this  quickening 
and  cheapening  of  transportation  that  have  given 
such  stimulus  in  the  present  day  to  the  growth  of 
large  cities.  It  enables  them  to  draw  cheap  food 
from  a  far  larger  territory,  and  it  causes  business 
to  locate  where  the  widest  business  connection  is 
to  be  had,  rather  than  where  the  goods  or  raw  ma- 
terials are  most  easily  procured.  And  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  means  of  communication,  the  postof- 
flce  and  the  telegraph,  intensifies  the  same  result. 
With  this  growth  of  city  life,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  comes  the  increased  gain  of  large 
producers  at  the  expense  of  small  producers.  With 
it  comes  organized  speculation,  and  its  attendant 
results,  good  and  evil;  with  it  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  not  to  speak  of  the  less  distinctively 
economic  results  which  attend  the  life  of  a  great 
dty. — 8.  State  Control.  It  is  just  because  these 
indirect  results  are  so  far-reaching  that  the  ques- 
tion of  government  control  of  transportation  agen- 
cies lias  attained  its  present  importance.  In  the 
earlier  systems,  all  this  settled  itself.  The  par- 
ishes, towns  or  counties  took  up  the  matter  of 
roads,  because  it  had  become  a  pressing  want,  and 
there  was  no  other  power  to  supply  it.  If  a  pri- 
vate company  was  ready  to  build  a  turnpike,  its 
help  was  welcome,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  its 
becoming  too  great  a  power  in  the  community. 
.  Again,  in  the  very  different  case  of  the  postofflce, 
the  matter  was  takea  up  by  the  state,  partly  as  a 


source  of  revenue,  partly  as  a  nteans  of  making 
its  presence  and  authority  felt ;  not  on  broader 
grounds  of  public  policy,  as  a  protection  to  the 
citizen  against  the  imposition  of  less  responsiUe 
agencies.  The  navigation  act  of  1651.  whatever 
its  defects,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  fliat  ey*- 
tematic  attempt  to  control  a  branch  of  transporta- 
tion on  grounds  of  public  policy,  looking  toward 
its  indirect  economic  and  social  effects.  For  some 
time  it  remained  almost  the  only  one;  the  systems 
of  roads  and  canals  formed  but  local  or  partial 
exceptions.  But,  about  the  year  1840,  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  the  postal  service,  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  railroad,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
state  to  assume  some  definite  attitude  upon  the 
question  of  management  or  control  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  po8to£9ce  presented  the  fewest  cUfficul- 
ties.  The  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  its 
working;  it  was  only  in  a  subordinate  section  of 
the  business,  the  parcels  post,  that  there  was  really 
any  doubt,  and  there  it  was  settled  on  grounds  of 
convenience,  or  left  to  settle  itself  for  the  time  be- 
ing with  the  liability  of  change  afterward.  The 
matter  was  not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
graph; state  management  would  require  new  ex- 
penditure, and  a  new  organization,  involving 
many  officials.  But  it  was  decided  affirmatively 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  I^g- 
land,  after  trying  private  telegraphy  for  a  long 
time,  changed  to  a  system  of  government  owner- 
ship in  1869;  so  that  the  United  States  has  for  fif- 
teen years  stood  almost  alone  in  tliis  matter.  It 
was  the  question  of  state  railroads  that  involved 
the  most  doubt ;  and  it  is  the  harder  to  trace  its 
exact  history  from  the  fact  that  so  many  states  had 
no  thoroughly  fixed  policy  on  the  subject.  The 
general  course  of  events  in  continental  £nrope 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  governments  were  in  favor  of  state 
railroads,  and  proposed  to  develop  such  a  system; 
afterward  they  felt  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  in  this  field  by 
various  forms  of  subsidy ;  then,  Uurdly,  as  the 
railroad  power  became  established,  they  found  it 
no  longer  a  question  of  supporting,  but  of  con- 
trolling, it;  and,  finally,  they  came  to  look  upon 
state  railroads  as  a  source  of  financial  strength, 
rather  than  weakness,  and  to  return  to  their  orig- 
inal plan  of  state  ownership.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  felt  only  the  second  and  third  of  these 
periods;  and  in  neither  case  has  our  general  policy 
been  so  fixed  as  in  Europe.  We  had  a  tinoe  of  in- 
discriminate encouragement  of  railroads  by  land 
grants  and  municipal  subscription;  we  are  having 
a  time  of  indiscriminate  attempts  at  control  by 
special  legislation  in  various  states.  England 
alone  has  been  free  from  these  strong  changes  of 
public  policy ;  whatever  encouragement  or  con- 
trol there  has  been  was  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  —  Any  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  arguments  on  either  side  is  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  article  like  this;  and  we  conclnde 
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this  part  of  the  subject  by  quoting  from  two 
'writers,  representing  quite  different  views,  their 
opinions  as  to  when  state  ownership  of  transpor- 
tation agencies  is  desirable. — The  first  is  from 
Ad.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  a  decided  advocate  of 
state  management ;  he  considers  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  it,  1,  when  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  requires  wide  and  uniform  extension  over 
the  whole  country  and  international  communica- 
tions (poatoffice,  telegraph  ;  somewhat  less  so  in 
the  case  of  railroads);  2,  when  the  service  in- 
volves anything  lilce  a  monopoly,  legal  or  actual 
^railroads,  telegraphs);  8,  when  it  requires  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  services,  according  to  fixed 
schedules,  hi  such  numbers  as  to  involve  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  body  of  officials ;  4,  when  the 
cost  may  be  lessened  by  combining  a  variety  of 
services  at  small  stations  Gutter  and  parcels  post, 
railroad  stations  and  telegraph  offices) ;  6,  when 
the  service  ia  private  management  can  only  be 
secured  by  subsidies  on  a  large  scale ;  6,  when  it 
is  necessary  on  grounds  of  public  policy  that  the 
service  should  inure  uniformly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people.  These  principles,  he  concludes, 
enable  us  to  speak  decisively  in  favor  of  state 
management  in  the  case  of  letter  t)OBt  and  tele- 
graph, more  reservedly  in  the  case  of  parcels  post 
and  railways  ;  in  the  matter  of  navigation  they 
justify  it  only  in  exceptional  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  writing  an  impartial 
opinion,  but  as  an  Englishman,  averse  to  great 
extension  of  government  activity,  states  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  state  management  as  follows 
<"Meth.  of  Soc.  Reform,"  p.  279):  "1,  when 
numberless  wide-spread  operations  can  only  be 
'efficiently  connected,  united  and  coordinated  in 
a  single,  all-extensive  government  system;  2, 
when  the  operations  possess  an  invariable  routine- 
like character ;  8,  when  they  are  performed  under 
the  public  eye  or  for  the  service  of  individuals 
who  will  immediately  detect  or  expose  any  failure 
or  laxity ;  4,  where  there  is  but  little  capital  ex- 
penditure, so  that  each  year's  revenue  and  expense 
account  shall  represent,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
the  real  commercial  conditions  of  the  depart- 
ment" Of  these  principles  the  fourth  is  one  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  which  must  be 
oonsidered  in  discussing  any  schemes  of  state 
management ;  and  one  which  under  a  government 
like  that  of  the  United  States  at  present,  must 
generally  be  decisive.  —  4.  PrindpU*  of  Maiiag*- 
ment;  Saiei.  Transportation  agencies  in  private 
hands  will  of  course  be  managed  on  business 
principles,  that  is,  they  will  charge  all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  non-com- 
petitive points  were  thus  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  railroad  managers.  Practically,  however,  this 
danger  is  checked  by  two  important  limitations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  competition  of  different 
localities  in  Uie  same  market  is  such  that  if  one 
railroad  charges  rates  arbitrarily  higher  than  its 
competitors,  it  renders  it  impossible  for  the  locali- 
ties along  its  route  to  ship  goods  at  a  profit,  and 
will  quickly  destroy  its  own  traffic  ;  secondly,  ex- 


orbitant rates  may  induce  the  building  of  a  paral- 
lel railroad;  and  however  ineffective  such  roads 
generally  prove  after  they  are  built,  the  prospect 
of  one  in  the  future  has  the  tendency  to  keep 
rates  down.  Moreover — though  this  is  but  an  in- 
direct consideration — such  local  rates  are  almost 
entirely  paid  out  of  rent,  and  show  their  chief 
effect  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  The  dangerous 
kind  of  discrimination,  and  one  which  can  not  be 
too  strongly  reprehended,  is  that  which  makes 
special  rates  for  different  individuals,  doing  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  nearly  the  same  place. 
Such  discrimination  furnishes  the  most  effective 
argument  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  state  control. 
At  points  where  a  railroad  competes  with  a  yiaXtx 
route  or  with  another  railroad,  through  rates  may 
fall  as  low  as  the  actual  cost  of  hauling,  apart  from 
any  fixed  charges,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
rates,  may  temporarily  go  even  lower.  But  wan 
of  rates  do  not  give  shippers  the  advantage  which 
might  seem  likely  to  accrue.  They  lead  to  what 
has  been  described  as  the  worst  form  of  discrimi- 
nation, that  between  different  individuals  in  the 
same  place.  They  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  the  possibility  of  healthy  competition. 
Take  as  an  extreme  case  of  a  similar  effect,  the 
route^rom  California  to  Nevada,  where  the  rail- 
ways came  in  competition  with  wagon  roads. 
They  lowered  their  rates  untU  the  teams  were 
driven  out  of  the  service,  and  then  raised  them  to 
a  monopoly  figure.  The  ordinary  railroad  war 
does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  it  works  in  the 
same  direction.  The  history  of  the  different  at- 
tempts to  control  this  matter  by  enforced  publicity 
of  management,  direct  provisions  concerning,  or 
limitations  of  dividends,  with  their  varying  suc- 
cess, does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  principles  here  applied  to  railroads  of  course 
hold  good  of  other  transportation  agencies.  —  But 
in  the  case  of  state  management,  the  rates  need  not 
be  thus  arranged  on  purely  business  principles.  The 
state  has  the  choice  of  four  systems:  1,  gratui- 
tous service  ;  2,  payment  of  expenses,  partial  or 
complete  ;  8,  business  profits  ;  4,  monopoly  rates 
as  a  source  of  special  revenue.  The  fourth  of 
these  was  the  prevailing  view  up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century :  it  has  since  been  abandoned. 
The  first  is  now  mainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
roads,  and  some  few  waterways,  where  the  want 
and  use  are  so  general,  and  the  expense  compara- 
tively so  slight,  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  taxing 
the  community  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service. 
Cases  may  aUo  arise  where  the  collection  of  tolls 
produces  so  slight  a  revenue  that  the  advantage 
of  free  service  to  the  community  quite  outweighs 
it.  Most  of  the  free  canal  arguments  come  un- 
der this  head.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  choice  is  between  the  second  and  third 
principles ;  it  is  a  question  of  tolls  u.  profits. 
Canals  and  letter  post  have  been  managed  under 
the  former  principle  ;  the  telegraph  stands  on  the 
border  line ;  while  parcels  post,  railroads  and 
shipping,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  owned  by 
the  state,  have  been  mainly  managed  as  business 
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enterprises.  The  theoretical  principle  would  seem 
to  be,  that  such  agencies  under  state  management 
diould  just  pay  expenses.  If  they  do  more  than 
this,  it  may  constitute  an  especially  undesirable 
tax.  But  the  whole  question  is  so  complicated 
with  the  problem  of  remunerating  invested  capi- 
tal on  the  one  hand,  and  of  freeing  the  commu- 
nity from  the  exactions  of  individuals  on  the  oth- 
er, that  we  can  make  little  use  of  this  principle. 
Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the  state  undertakes 
certain  services,  in  transportation  as  well  as  else- 
where, in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
ft  business  profit  at  any  rates  (thus  postal  service 
on  unfrequented  routes);  and  it  undertakes  others 
where  the  main  charges  are  so  fixed  that  additional 
use  of  the  facilities  is  all  but  unattended  with  ad- 
ditional cost  (canals;  letter  carriage).  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  principle  of  tolls  has  great  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  serv- 
ices which  the  government  performs  in  more  or 
less  direct  competition  with  private  individuals, 
as  the  parcels  post  or  the  railways  of  Belgium  and 
Oermany  ;  there  are  yet  others  whose  acquisition 
has  loaded  the  state  with  a  special  bonded  debt, 
or  other  fixed  obligations.  It  is  doubtful  policy 
for  the  state  to  assume  ownership  on  these  con- 
ditions, especially  the  latter.  But  If  matters  are 
in  this  condition  the  attempt  to  obtain  profits 
from  the  business  seems  to  be  generally  the  wisest 
course,  and  often  the  only  adntissible  one.  —  E. 
Sax,  YerkiihirtmiiiaiA;  Wagner,  FiwmxvAMtintehaft; 
Fovinie,  La  7yantformatioi%  det  Mof/eni  de  Train- 
port.  Abthub  T.  Haolst. 

TREASON  (w  TJ.  8.  Hmtokt).  Under  the 
confederation  there  was  no  such  legal  oSense  as 
treason  against  the  United  States,  since  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
(See  Alleoianck,  I.)  Treason  and  allegiance  had 
reference  only  to  the  state.  A  remnant  of  this 
feeling  made  the  definition  of  treason,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  convention  of  1787,  Aug. 
6,  consist  in  "levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  and  in  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them."  The 
clause  was  fully  debated,  Aug.  90,  and  changed  to 
its  present  form.  (See  Constitijtion,  Art.  III., 
g  8.)  But  all  the  debaters  processed  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  it.  Gouvemeur  Morris  acutely 
pointed  out  the  fact,  that  "in  case  of  a  contest 
between  the  United  States  and  a  particular  state, 
the  people  of  the  latter  must  be  traitors  to  one  or 
tiie  other  authority."  But  a  motion  to  give  con- 
gress the  "sole"  power  to  define  the  punishment 
of  treason  was  lost,  five  states  voting  for  it,  and 
six  against  it.  Seldom  has  the  omission  of  a  single 
word  ha4  more  momentous  effects.  In  this  case 
it  left  to  congress  and  the  states,  as  almost  all  the 
q>eakers  acknowledged,  a  concurrent  power  to 
punish  for  treason;  and  so  it  enabled  a  seceding 
state  to  offer  to  its  minority  a  choice  between 
treason  against  the  state  and  treason  against  the 
United  States.  Had  the  vote  been  six  states  to 
Ave  for  the  inaertion  of  the  wcwd,  the  state  sov- 


ereignty and  secession  argnmeota  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  the  trouble  of  refuting.  —Had 
the  constitution  given  to  congress  the  "  sole " 
power  to  define  the  punishment  of  treaaon,  the 
states  would  have  been  remitted,  for  protectioo 
against  such  domestic  disturbances  as  Dorr's  re- 
bellion (see  that  title),  to  a  simple  law  against  sedi- 
tious assemblages;  and  the  protection  would  have 
been  efficient  As  it  is,  most  of  the  states  have 
inserted  in  their  constitutions  a  provision  that 

"treason  against  the  state  of shall  consist 

only  in  levying  war,  etc.,"  following  the  conititn- 
tion  of  the  United  States.    These  provisions  have 
always  been  practically  in  nuUftus .-  there  has  bald- 
ly been  a  case  of  indictment  for  ti«a8on  against  a 
state,  excepting  the  action  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Dorr  case,  and  that  came  to  noUiing.    But  they 
fostered  the  idea  of  allegiance  to  a  state,  and  thus 
carried  into  secession  the  multitude  who  disliked 
secession,  but  dreaded  to  commit  treason  against 
the  state.  — At  the  end  of  the  rebellion  there  were 
no  prosecutions  for  treason.    It  has  been  roundly 
asserted  that  the  reason  for  this  was  the  oonsdons- 
ness  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  that 
it  had  been  illegally  suppressing  a  misnamed  re- 
bellion, that  treason  could  only  hold  against  a 
state,  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  aasodates 
had  committed  no  crime  and  engaged  in  no  treason, 
in  any  sense  known  to  the  oonstitutiMi  or  its  fram- 
ers.    Those  who  so  argue  forget  that  Mr.  Davis, 
at  least,  was  no  prisoner  of  war;  that  his  sonen- 
der  was  unconditional  and  in  a  territary  under 
military  occupation;  and  that,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  impotent  spite  against  him  as  this  the^ 
ory  assigns  to  the  government,  a  drum  head  court 
martial  and  a  file  of  men  would  qaickly  have 
made  it  patent,  treason  or  no  toeason.     'Tbe  fsct 
seems  to  be  that  his  escape  was  due  entirely  to 
lack  of  spite.    The  collapse  of  the  rebellion  had 
been  too  complete  to  allow  of  spite.     The  natioo 
stood  aghast  as  it  realized  the  thoroughaeas  of  its 
work;  and  its  controlling  impulse  waa  to  efface 
as  rapidly  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  conflict. 
Treason  trials  would  have  been  a  festering  sore  in 
the  body  politic,  and  they  were  avoided.  —  Thep» 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  polky  was  just,  as  well 
as  wise.    For  seventy  years  before  1860,  men  who 
did  not  realize  the  full  force  of  what  they  said  had 
been  boasting  of  the  "voluntary"  nattire  of  the 
union,  in  contrast  with  the  effete  despotisms  of 
Europe.    (See  Nation.)    The  nation's  long  latha 
in  asserting  its  paramount  authority  in  the  last 
resort  gave  Jefferson  Davis  and  bis  associates 
an  exemption  from  the  animus  of  treason  which 
can  never  be  claimed  again.    All  men  have  now 
had  fair  warning,  as  Jefferson  Davis  had  not 
in  1860,  that  the  Union  is  not  "  voluntary,"  so 
long  as  the  nation  is  determined  to  maintain  it; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  break  it  up  is  treason 
to  the  United  States,  even  if  it  is  obedience  to  a 
state.    It  might  be  that  a  future  rebdlion  would 
be  suppressed  with  a  similar  generous  forbearance 
from  ultimate  vengeance ;  but  the  dliance  is  aa 
uncommonly  small  one.  —The  act  of  April  80. 
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1790,  nukde  death  the  penalty  for  treason,  as  de- 
fined in  the  constitution,  on  conviction  by  "  con- 
fession in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act."  It  also  made 
fine  and  imprisonment  the  punishment  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  the  concealment  of  it.  For 
seventy  years  this  act  was  sufficient.  There  were 
few  trials  under  it,  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
Burr  (see  his  name) ;  and  these  were  practically 
faflures.  In  1861  an  act  was  passed  making  con- 
spiracy to  oppose  the  laws  or  seize  the  property 
of  the  United  States  a  high  crime,  but  this  was 
punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
act  of  July  17, 1862,  provided,  that,  if  any  person 
should  thereafter  commit  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  his  slaves,  if  any, 
should  be  declared  free,  and  he  himself  should 
suffer  death,  or  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  ;  that  any  one  convicted 
should  forever  be  incapable  of  holding  office  un- 
der the  United  States;  and  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  seize  and  apply  to  the  use 
of  the  army  the  property  of  six  classes  of  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  who  seem  to  have  been  considered 
prima /ocM  guilty  of  treason.  There  were,  finally, 
no  southern  prosecutions  under  it.  Davis  and 
others  were  indicted,  but  never  brought  to  trial. 
The  few  prosecutions  were  in  northern  states.  ^ 
See  Story's  Cmnmentariet,  §§  1290,  1790;  0., 
§  1795  (for  law  cases) ;  Whiting's  War  PtnMrt 
<10th  ed.),  95;  the  state  sovereignty  view  of  trea- 
son is  in  Bledsoe's  i«  Jefferton  Davis  a  Traitor  t 
and  "  Centz"  's  BepMic  ef  SepubUes,  418  foil., 
<see  also  index  under  Treaton);  IruXanapolit  Tr«a- 
ton  DriaU ;  for  the  indictment  against  Davis  see 
Schuckers'  Lift  of  Chatt,  684;  the  act  of  April  80, 
1790,  is  in  1  Stat,  at  Large,  112;  the  act  of  July  17, 
1802,  )Aia\%  8tQi.  at  Large,  se». 

Albxabdkb  Johbbtok. 

TBEA8UBT  DEPARTMENT.  This  is  the 
most  extensive  and  complex  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  government.  Estab- 
lished by  act  of  Sept.  2,  1789  (1  Stat,  at  Large,  p. 
<15),  the  department  of  the  treasury  has  grown 
from  a  little  office  with  a  few  clerks,  to  a  vast  es- 
tablishment employing  no  less  than  8,400  officers 
at  Washington,  with  numerous  bureaus,  and  with 
branches,  fiscal,  marine  and  miscellaneous,  all 
over  the  country.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  head  of  the  department,  and  is  one  of  the  seven 
cabinet  officers  (salary  $8,000).  The  law  requires 
that  he  ahall  be  a  person  not  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  trade  or  commerce.  He  is  required  to  di- 
gest and  prepare  plans  for  the  revenue  and  public 
credit;  to  prescribe  forms  of  keeping  public  ac- 
counts; to  make  reports  annually,  and  specially, 
when  called  upon,  to  congress,  as  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  office;  to  superintend  the  collec- 
ticMi  of  the  revenue ;  to  grant  all  warrants  for 
moneys  issued  from  the  treasury  In  pursuance  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;  and  to  perform  all 
such  duties  connected  with  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  as  are  required  by  law.  The  multi- 


farious bushiess  transacted  under  control  of  the 
treasury  department  has  been  greatly  expanded 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  It  embraces  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  the  natii^nal 
currency  and  coinage,  the  supervision  of  the  na- 
tional banks,  the  internal  revenue  system,  the 
customs  revenue,  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States,  the  light  house  system  of  the  coun- 
try, the  survey  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  tri- 
angulation  of  the  United  States,  the  inspection 
of  steam  vessels,  the  Itfe-saving  service,  and  the 
marine  hospitals.  There  are  two  assistant  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  (salary,  f4,600  each),  either 
of  whom  may  be  designated  as  acting  secretary  in 
the  absence  or  inability  of  their  chief,  and  between 
whom  is  divided  the  responsibility  for  the  great 
variety  of  current  business  and  correspondence 
which  does  not  by  law  require  the  signature  of 
the  secretary.  The  routine  work  of  the  secretary's 
office  is  distributed  among  eight  divisions  (each 
under  a  chief  at  |2,600  salary,  and  employing 
about  400  clerks  in  all).  The  accounts  for  all  i«- 
oeipts  and  disbursements  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  are  by  law  examined  in  the 
office  of  some  one  of  the  six  auditors  of  the  treas- 
ury (salary  (8,600  each).  The  first  auditor  (S8 
clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of  all  accounts  in  the  civil 
service,  custom  houses,  judiciary,  public  debt,  etc. 
The  second  auditor  (157  clerks,  etc.)  settles  all 
accounts  coimected  with  the  army  (except  as  fol- 
lows, under  the  third  auditor),  bounties  and  In- 
dian affairs.  The  third  auditor  (171  clerks,  etc.) 
adjusts  accounts  of  the  quartermaster  general,  en- 
gineer corps,  commissary  general,  unpaid  pen- 
sions, war  claims,  etc.  The  fourth  auditor  (48 
clerks,  etc.)  adjusts  all  accounts  connected  with 
the  navy.  The  fifth  auditor  (80  clerks,  etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  internal  revenue  accounts,  diplo- 
matic and  consular,  and  state  department  accounts, 
the  census,  etc.  The  sixth  auditor  (295  clerks, 
etc.)  settles  all  accounts  relating  to  the  postal 
service.  All  the  above  accounts,  when  audited, 
go  to  the  first  or  second  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury (salary  $6,000  each)  for  re-examination.  The 
first  comptroller  (68  clerks,  etc.)  must  counter- 
sign all  warrants  issued  by  the  secretary,  revise 
the  accoupts  of  the  first  and  fifth  auditors,  exam- 
ine drafts  and  requisitions  foV  salaries,  etc.  The 
second  comptroller  (70  clerks,  etc.)  examines  and 
certifies  accounts  received  from  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  auditors.  The  commissioner  of  cus- 
toms (salary  $4,000,  81  clerks,  etc.)  revises  and 
certifies  the  revenue  accounts,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  marine.  The  register  of  the 
treasury  (salary  $4,000,  148  clerks,  etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  account  books  of  the  United  States, 
showing  every  receipt  and  disbursement :  he  reg- 
isters all  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  upon 
the  treasurer,  signs  and  issues  all  bonds.  United 
States  notes,  and  othor  securities,  and  has  charge 
of  the  tonnage  or  shipping  accounts,  aiul  the  en- 
tire registry  of  vessels  in  the  United  States.  The 
comptroller  of  the  currency  (salary  $6,000,  89 
clerics,  etc)  supervises  the  entire  national  bank 
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system  of  the  country.  This  important  ofBce  was 
created  in  1868.  The  comptroller  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  issue  and 
regulation  of  national  currency  secured  by  United 
States  bonds;  he  has  a  seal  of  office,  commissions 
and  employs  bank  examiners,  assumes  control  of 
any  national  banks  becoming  insolvent,  appoints 
receivers  therefor,  makes  an  annual  report  to  con- 
gress upon  the  condition,  resources  and  liabilities 
of  the  national  banks,  and  compiles  statistics  of 
other  banks, banking  companies  and  savings  banks. 
The  director  of  the  mint  (or,  more  properly,  mints) 
of  the  United  States  (salary  |4,800,  14  clerks  etc.) 
is  the  bead  of  a  treasury  bureau  established  in 
1878,  and  has  charge  of  all  mints  and  assay  of- 
fices, making  annual  reports  to  congress  on  the 
coinage  of  the  country,  the  yield  of  precious  met- 
als, and  collateral  subjects.  The  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  (salary  $6,000, 208cleik8,  etc.), 
an  office  established  in  1882,  superintends  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  all  duties  and  taxes 
imposed  by  the  laws  providing  internal  revenue. 
The  states  and  territories  were  divided  into  nu- 
merous collection  districts  during  the  war,  for 
assessing  and  gathering  the  excise  and  stamp 
duties  upon  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.,  but  the  collect- 
ors of  internal  revenue  were  reduced  by  execu- 
tive order  in  1883,  to  eighty- two.  The  solicitor  of 
the  treasury  (salary  $4,S00, 15  clerks,  etc.),  though 
an  officer  of  the  department  of  justice,  has  special 
cliarge  of  legal  measures  to  prevent  and  detect 
frauds  upon  the  revenue,  having  charge  of  all 
suits  involving  money  in  which  the  United  States 
is  interested,  except  those  arising  under  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  solic- 
itor of  internal  revenue.  He  also  has  charge  of 
the  secret  service  employes  engaged  in  detection 
of  counterfeiting  and  other  frauds  on  the  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  (sal- 
ary $8,000,  86  clerks,  etc.)  is  charged  with  the 
annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation,  in- 
ternal commerce,  etc. ,  and  publishes  annual,  quar- 
terly, monthly  and  occasional  reports,  embodying 
the  latest  statistical  information  as  to  imports 
and  exports,  immigration,  shipping,  etc.  The 
superintendent  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
(sahuy  $6,000,  156  clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of 
the  survey  of  the  doasts  and  rivers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  publishing  annual  reports,  tide-tables, 
sailing  directions,  and  maps  and  charts.  The  su- 
perviring  surgeon  general  (salary  $4,(K)0, 17  clerks, 
etc.)  is  charged  with  the  marine  hospital  service 
and  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
seaoien.  The  supervising  architect  of  the  treas- 
ury department  (salary  $4,600,  98  clerks,  etc.) 
is  charged  with  preparing  designs  and  plans  for 
all  public  buildings  erected  by  the  United  States 
for  custom  houses,  United  States  courts  and  post- 
offices,  and  the  supervision  of  the  same.  The 
supervising  inspector  general  of  steam  vessels  (sal- 
ary $8,500,  6  derks,  etc.)  administers  the  steam- 
boat inspection  laws,  with  the  aid  of  a  board  of 
inspectors.  The  superintendent  of  the  life-saving 
aerrioe  (salary  $4,()00,  28  clerks,  etc.)  supervises 


the  organization  and  employfii  of  the 
ice  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
prepares  the  statistics  of  marine  disasteiay  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing' 
(salary  $4,600)  has  charge  of  the  engi»ving  and 
printing  of  all  bonds,  treasury  notes,  natkxial  bank 
notes,  certificates,  internal  revenue  stamps,  etc.. 
of  the  United  States.  This  great  eatablisbment 
occupies  a  separate  building  constmctfld  especially 
for  its  uses,  and  employs  about  1,200  hands.  The 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  (salary  $6,000,  277 
clerks,  etc.)  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  and  disburses  them  only  upon  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
duly  recorded.  He  is  also  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody of  all  public  moneys  in  the  sub-treasuries  at 
New  York  and  eight  other  cities,  acts  as  agent  for 
redemption  of  national  bank  notes,  is  trustee  of 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  custodian  of 
Indian  trust  funds,  besides  having  entire  charge 
of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
The  immense  vaults  and  strong-boxes  of  the 
treastiry  are  all  in  the  custody  of  this  officer.  — 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline,  the  multi- 
farious business  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
States  is  widely  and  carefully  distribated  through 
a  series  of  responsible  officers,  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate,  who  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  dudes.  The  system  of  keep- 
ing and  adjusting  accounts  is  very  thorough  and 
systematic,  and  the  checks  and  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  money  so  thoroughly  or- 
ganized by  distribution  among  many  responsible 
heads,  as  to  render  any  wrongful  disbursement 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  —  The  treasury 
department  occupies  a  very  large  freestone  and 
granite  edifice,  containing  105  rooms,  constructed 
after  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  the  cost  of 
construction  having  been  $6,000,000.  It  was  in 
this  department  that  the  employment  of  women 
as  government  clerks  was  first  introduced  in  the 
year  1868,  and  several  hundred  of  that  aex  are 
now  employed  in  the  various  departments  at 
Washington.  —  The  following  is  the  compile  list 
of  secretaries  of  the  treasury  from  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  with  their  terms  of  office : 

1.  Alexander  Hamilton Sept.  II,  t^S^ 

8.  OliTerWolcott Feb.  t,n» 

t.  Bamuel  Dexter. .....Jan.  1,  ttU 

4.  Albert  Gallatin Mar  M,  ISM 

5.  Geoige  W.  Campbell TOk,  9, 1814 

8.  Alexander  J.  Dallas OcL  <^  in4 

7.  William  B.  Crawford. Oct     B.  1«» 

8.  Ricfaaid  BBah Hareh  7.  ISB 

>.    Samnel  D.  Ingham. March  S,  ISO 

10.  Looia  McLane Aog.  9,  ua 

11.  WUliam  J.  Dnane M«r  W,  ISB 

IS.  Roger  B.  Taney Sept.  »,  18B 

18.  Levi  Woodbnry tvae  97,  IBM 

14.  Tbomaa  Swing March   5. 1841 

15.  Walter  Forward Sept.    U.  18U 

It.  John  C.  Spencer Marcb  S,  ISA 

IT.  George  M.  Bibb Jane    10,1844 

18.  Robert  J.  Walker March   8,  ISe 

IV.  William  M.  Meredith ManA   8, 18l» 

K.  Thomas  Corwln Jnlj    18.  ISW 

XI.  JameaGnthrie March   7. 1«B* 

tt.  HoweUCobb. :MaRh   8.185r 
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a.    Philip  7.  Thomu Dee.    IS,  1800 

iM.    John  A.  Biz Jan.     11,18(1 

as.    Salmon  p.  Chue March   7,1861 

at.    William  Pitt  F^Dsenden Jnly      1, 1864 

it.    Hae^  HcColloch Harcb  7,1885 

S8.    Qe«s;<  8.  BoQtwell Maich  11, 18H> 

2S.    WlUlam  A.  Richardson March  17, 1878 

30.    Benjamin  H.  Bristow Jane      4, 1874 

81.    Le»t  M.  Morrill July      7,1876 

88.    John  Sherman March   8, 18!? 

as.    WUliam  Wlndom March   5,1881 

84.    Charles  J.  Folger Oct     27,1881 

A.  R  Spoffobd. 

TREATIES.    A  treaty  is  an  agreement,  league 
or  contract  between  two  or  more  nations  or  sover- 
eigns, formally  signed  by  commissioners  properly 
authorized,  and  solemnly  latifled  by  the  several 
sovereigns  or  the  supreme  power  of  each  state.  — 
Mttorieal  Vtea.    This  is  the  modem  definition; 
in  the  ancient  world,  treaties  were  not  so  much 
contracted  as  they  were  dictated.     A  conqueror 
with  an  aimy  at  the  gate  of  a  capital  was  perfectly 
able  to  settle  the  terms  by  himself,  and  he  would 
stay  there  until  he  had  satisfactory  pledges  that 
the  terms  would  be  carried  out.    The  treaty  of 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  B.  C.  887,  is  a  good  instance. 
Tiribaziis,  with  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont, 
summoned  deputies  from  the  Greek  states,  and 
read  terms  of   peace  as  follows :   "  King  Arta- 
xerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  Clazomenffi  and  Cyprus  should  belong 
to  him.     He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the 
other  Qrecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  inde- 
pendent,  except   Lemnoe,   Imbros   and  Scyros, 
which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.    Should 
any  parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make 
war  upon  them,  along  with  those  who  are  of  the 
same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  ships  and 
with  money."    Ko  parties  refused  to  accept  it. 
Very  often,  too,  the  conquered  had  to  pay  down 
so  much  gold  or  so  many  slaves  or  ships,  by  way 
of  earnest;  at  the  treaty  made  by  the  Romans,  B. 
C.  100,  Antiochus,  just  defeated  at  Magnesia,  had 
to  cede  Asia  Minor,  to  pay  1,600  talents  within 
twelve  years,  and  to  give  up  his  elephants,  ships 
of  war  and  even  some  guests  at  his  court.    This 
was  a  typical  treaty  of  those  days.     Occasion- 
ally, however,  even  then,  the  treaty  was  more  of 
a  contract  than  this,  and  settled  and  defined  the 
relations  of  states  among  each  other;  the  peace  of 
Callias,  B.  C.  871,  which  settled  the  independence 
of  the  various  Grecian  states,  and  the  terms  on 
which  they  were  to  exist  between  themselves,  was 
as  much  a  manifestation  of  international  law  as 
many  of  the  modem  congresses  have  produced. 
HeiTter  has  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  this 
branch  of  international  law  very  clearly  and  brief- 
ly, and  it  may  be  useful  before  proceeding  with 
the  subject,  to  insert  here  his  historical  view  of 
the  matter,  from  the  times  we  have  alluded  to 
until  when  Talleyrand,  Kesselrode,  Castlereagh, 
Bemstadt  and  Metteraich,  with  other  lesser  lights, 
in  1814-15,  formed  a  parliament  to  balance  off  the 
powers  of  the  world  against  each  other  with  the 
closest  care.  —  Treaties,  together  with  the  negoti- 
attots  which  precede  them,  are  the  most  fruitful 


source  of  international  law;  they,  and  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  their  enactment,  shbw  on  what 
points  nations  and  governments  are  in  accord.  — 
In  the  ancient  world,  treaties  were  almost  the  only 
manifestation  of  any  common  principle  of  law. 
Kevertheless,  they  present  little  interest;  they  rare- 
ly go  beyond  the  narrow  circie  of  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  Sometimes  they  show  us  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  conquered  ;  sometimes  their  object 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  long  or  short  armistice; 
occasionally  also  the  establishment  of  business 
relations,  or  even  that  of  a  kind  of  dik^odosie 
founded  on  reciprocal  rights.  The  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  states,  or  rather  between 
the  princes,  of  the  middle  ages,  ofFer  still  less 
of  interest.  The  state  itself  was  then  only  an 
agglomeration  of  private  affairs  and  needs :  the 
prince  disposed  of  peoples  and  countries  as  he 
would  of  his  own  fields.  The  feudal  lords  and 
the  church  alone  enjoyed  a  certain  protection 
which  they  in  their  tum  accorded  to  others,  and 
yet  that  was  often  insufflcienh — From  the  fifteenth 
century  the  turning  point  comes;  a  jurisprudence 
of  political  treaties  begins  to  be  formed,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  first  steps  of  a  Euro- 
pean state-craft,  and  reflects  in  it  the  general  spirit 
of  later  times.  Innumerable  treaties  were  con- 
cluded at  that  period,  which  often  only  wore  a 
temporary  mask  for  the  true  intentions  of  the 
parties,  and  which  were  rarely  taken  seriously. 
They  would  break  them  after  a  little  with  the 
same  ease,  to  replace  them  by  treaties  of  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  those  who  had  just  been 
their  allies.  Wheresoever  there  might  be  any 
spoil  to  gain  or  share,  each  rushed  to  seize  his 
part  (Js  gysUme  eopartageant,  it  was  called).  Mar- 
riages and  dowries  played  a  minor  hut  very  consid- 
erable part  in  the  treaties  of  those  days.  With  the 
religious  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century  higher 
interests  began  to  be  considered.  At  first  they  were 
discussed  within  the  states,  but  the  movers  of  in- 
ternational politics  soon  began  to  try  to  profit  by 
these  religious  struggles,  without  any  scruples  for 
the  interests  of  any  particular  religion.  In  this 
sixteenth  century  the  politics  of  commerce  ob- 
tained a  preponderating  influence  over  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe:  especially  after  the  insurrection 
of  the  united  provinces  against  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, for  the  sake  of  colonial  interests,  the  scene 
of  war  was  changed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  —  The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  filled  with  the  bloody  slaughters  of  the 
holy  wars,  to  which  the  congress  of  Westphalia 
put  a  final  end.  This  was  the  congress  where  the 
diplomacy  of  the  great  powers  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph. Its  work  on  this  occasion  was  for  a  long 
time  a  source  of  pride,  but  nevertheless,  like  a 
new  Pandora,  there  escaped  from  its  casket  many 
gifts  which  were  to  be  sources  of  distress.  How- 
ever, the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  to  form  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  liatiu  quo  and  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  an  ancient 
and  modem  system  of  diplomacy.    Up  to  that 
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time  in  treaty  negotiations  diplomacy  had  relied 
on  rij^ts  which  were  at  least  apparent  to  eyery 
one;  after  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabnick 
its  object  wa8  much  less  the  re-establishment  of 
rights  which  had  been  violated;  it  regulated  mat- 
ters more  according  to  political  rule,  and  in  so  do- 
ing destroyed  many  rights  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  older  methods.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  there  comes,  as  if  di- 
ractly  in  consequence  of  it,  a  restless  state  of  inter- 
national policy,  directed,  sometimes  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  material  advantages,  sometimes  to  main- 
tain the  political  equilibrium  which  had  been  re-es- 
tablished at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices.  The 
p<^icy  of  intervention  is  at  its  height,  and  with 
it  the  visage  of  European  congresses  and  combina- 
tions. Governments  find  themselves  perfectly  free 
now  that  the  ^tatiginSrauxluLye  been  suppressed. 
The  Hague  becomes  the  neutral  green-room  of  the 
diplomatic  struggle;  it  is  the  placewheie  the  cards 
are  dealt,  and  where  each  tries  to  finish  the  game; 
a  place  where  adversaries  engaged  outside  in  mor- 
tal struggles  can  meet  each  other  freely. —  During 
the  eighteenth  century,,  or  up  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  international  jurisprudence  of  Europe 
continues  to  present  a  system  of  political  combi- 
nations, whose  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  any  threatening  preponderance  in  the  gen- 
eral equilibrium,  unless  the  fortune  of  war  or  of 
circumstances  throws  one  of  the  parties  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  This  arrangement  of  political 
affairs  gave  rise  to  a  nerveless  and  colorless  diplo- 
macy, which  pursues  above  everything  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  ttatut  quo.  But  this  conciliatory 
spirit  disappears  in  its  turn  after  the  partition  of 
Poland  is  effected,  and  after  the  revolution's  suc- 
cess is  assured.  The  victorious  revolution  dictates 
its  treaties,  the  conquered  are  obliged  to  submit 
on  account  of  their  momentary  needs.  SetuUut 
tontatU,  or  simple  manifestoes,  announce  to  Eu- 
rope what  alterations  are  taking  place  in  their 
midst.  Then  the  Napoleonic  policy  arises,  and 
treaties  from  the  beginning  of  our  century  up  to 
1814  circle  around  it,  either  to  strengthen  it  or  to 
prepare  that  secret  coalition  which,  when  trans- 
formed into  open  resistance,  created  the  political 
web  of  1815.  The  preservation,  and,  when  it  is 
necessary,  the  alteration,  of  this  web,  was  for  a 
time  the  end  of  monarchical  congresses  and  of 
ministerial  conferences  with  their  declarations  and 
protocols,  until  the  pentarchy  was  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  peoples  and  of  governments  jealous 
of  their  independence.  The  great  business  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy,  which  only  affected,  sometimes 
in  an  indirect  way,  the  public,  questions  of  the 
day,  were  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals,  and  in  our  century 
at  first  the  Napoleonic  system  on  the  continent, 
then  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  finally, 
the  commercial  union  of  Qermany,  the  interna- 
tional emancipation  of  trade,  navigation,  arts, 
literature  and  labor.  —  The  rough  division  may, 
therefore,  be  made,  that,  in  the  ancient  world, 
treaties  were  usually  for  peace  after  a  war,  and  wero 


dictated  rather  than  contiaicted ;  in  the  ml<Mir.  agca, 
treaties  were  often  ostensibly  contracted  forstatea- 
manlike  objects,  but  were  never  meant  to  be  kept 
' '  Each  treaty  plants  the  seeds  of  a  new  war. "  As 
Hachiavelli  says  (DtiPriTusipe,  1532),  "  A  pradeot 
prince  will  not  and  ought  not  to  observe  his  engage- 
ments when  it  would  operate  to  his  disadvantage, 
and  the  causes  no  longer  exist  which  indnced  him 
to  make  them."  Spinoza,  another  later  writer, 
whose  words,  like  those  of  Machiavelli,  apply  to 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  says  very  moch 
the  same.  (TVoet  Theol.  PalU.,  cap.  iu.)  Of 
course  these  words  apply  to  very  modem  times 
also,  but  in  a  less  marked  d^ree.  Ever  sance  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  the  early  jurkts, 
Qentilis  and  Grotius,  the  current  has  been  setting 
in  the  other  direction,  and  now  the  qnestian 
rather  is,  how  to  enforce  a  treaty,  than  how  to 
break  it.  The  growth  of  the  popularity  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  perhaps  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
fourth  period.  (See  ARBiTKATioir.) —  TAeortlieal 
View.  For  the  history  and  discussion  of  the  ideas 
and  theories  concerning  treaties,  we  may  refer  to 
the  works  of  writers  on  international  law.  Most 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  even  in  so  late  writars 
as  Wheaton  and  Lawrence  are  now  practically  set- 
tled as  much  as  the  older  ones  of  Orodus  and 
others,  such  as,  whether  a  Christian  nation  can 
make  a  treaty  with  an  infidel  power.  We  may 
briefly  allude  to  one  or  two  questions  on  which 
different  views  are  still  sometimes  expressed.  Do 
treaties  expire  in  case  of  a  war  or  clnnge  in  gov- 
ernment in  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  interested  1  To  which  the  text  books  answer, 
treaties  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Transitory  oooven- 
tions,  which  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  so  that, 
being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist  inde- 
X>endent  of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and 
form  of  government,  and,  although  tiieir  operation 
may  in  some  cases  be  suspended  during  war,  they 
revive  on  the  return  of  peace  without  any  express 
stipulation.  Such  are  cases  of  cession,  bomiidary 
or  extension  of  territory,  or  those  creating  a  per- 
manent servitude  in  favor  of  one  nation  within 
the  territory  of  another.  Exceptions  to  the  latter 
class  are  such  cases  as  a  telegraph  treaty,  in  whidi 
special  war  provisions  are  always  inserted,  whicfa 
bind  neutrals  as  wdl  as  belligerents,  though  per- 
haps in  a  different  way.  (Fischer's  Die  TU^raphii 
und  dai  VdUeerreeht,  Leipzig,  1878.)  3.  Tieaiies 
so  called,  or  f cedent,  of  friendship,  conuneroe.  etc., 
expire  of  course  when,  first,  either  pitrty  kises 
existence  as  a  perpetual  state;  second,  the  internal 
constitution  is  so  changed  as  to  render  the  treaty 
inapplicable,  as  concluded  in  view  of  a  particular 
constitution,  as  when,  by  the  Freixdi  revohition, 
the  French  form  of  government  was  changed; 
third,  war  arises  between  the  contracting  paities; 
and  fourth,  by  limitation  of  the 'treaty  itseH.  — 
But  under  whichever  of  these  two  heads  the  treaty 
falls,  if,  while  a  treaty  is  in  force,  a  rij^t  vests 
under  it,  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  can  not  ez- 
tfaiguish  that  i^^ht.     "The  treaty  had  its  full 
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effect  the  instant  a  right  was  acquired  under  it; 
it  had  nothing  further  to  perform;  and  its  expira- 
tion or  continuance  afterward  wa;s  unimportant" 
<U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  in  reference  to  the  treaty 
of  1800  with  France.)— Treaties  are,  in  general, 
subject  to  very  many  of  the  rules  to  which  con- 
tracts are  subject.  When  a  question  arose  between 
England  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  boundary 
line  between  this  country  and  Canada,  the  question 
turning  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  treaties 
that  h«i  been  entered  into,  England  submitted  to 
the  emperor  of  Oermany,  the  arbitrator,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  of  interpretation  for  treaties,  which 
are  very  similar  to  the  rules  of  interpretation 
that  might  haye  been  submitted  in  the  case  of 
a  contract:  1.  The  words  of  a  treaty  are  to 
be  taken  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  commonly  used  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
was  entered  into.  2.  In  interpreting  any  expres- 
sions in  a  treaty,  regard  mtist  be  had  to  the  con- 
text and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty.  8.  The  in- 
terpretation should  be  drawn  from  the  connec- 
tion and  relation  of  the  different  parts.  4. '  The 
interpretation  should  be  suitable  to  the  reason  of 
the  treaty.  5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
iavorable  rather  than  an  odious  sense.  6.  What- 
ever interpretation  tends  to  change  the  existing 
state  of  things  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  is 
to  be  ranked  in  the  claas  of  odious  things. — The 
antecedent  conditions  on  which  the  validity  of  a 
treaty  depends  are  also  very  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  contract :  the  parties  must  be  capable 
ct  contracting,  the  agents  must  be  duly  empow- 
ered, the  object  must  be  lawful  and  possible,  there 
must  be  a  mutual  consent,  etc.  Another  condi- 
tkm  is  often  inserted  in  the  text  books,  that  the 
parties  must  g^re  their  consent  freely,  or  must  be 
ao  situated  tlut  the  consent  of  both  may  be  re- 
garded as  freely  given,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bow  this  can  be  so. — Another  question  arose  eq>e- 
dally  concerning  the  declaration  of  the  treaty  of 
nuls,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  flag  on 
enemy's  goods.  Are,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  bound  by  itr  All  other  countries  of  im- 
portance have  adhered  to  the  rvle  there  laid  down, 
except  the  United  States,  and  some  foreign  wrtteis 
have  considered  the  United  States  bound  by  this 
general  uniformity  of  opinion.  But  we  do  not  see 
any  good  reasmi  for  this  view,  and  probably  a  for- 
eign court  would  hesitate  before  applying  tiie  doc- 
trine where  an  American  was  a  pwty  before  it.  — 
Treaties  are  classified  in  a  good  many  different 
ways.  A  note  in  Mr.  Hall's  book  on  international 
law  (Oxf<Hd,  1880),  sums  up  this  matter  briefly : 
"Most  writers  devote  considerable  space  to  a 
dassiflcation  of  treaties.  Vattel,  for  example, 
divides  them  into  equal  treaties,  by  which  '  equal, 
eqi^alent  or  equitably  proportioned '  promises  are 
niade;  unequal  treaties,  in  which  the  promises 
do  not  so  correspond;  personal  treaties,  which  ex- 
pire with  the  sovereign  who  contracts  them;  and 
real  treaties,  which  bind  the  state  permanentiy. 
De  Martens  arranges  them  under  the  heads  of  per- 
sonal and  real  treaties,  of  equal  and  unequal  alli- 


ances, and  of  trsnsitoiy  conventions,  treaties  prop- 
erly so  called,,  and  mixed  treaties.  Of  these  last, 
the  flist  kind,  being  carried  out  once  for  all,  is 
perpetual  in  its  effects;  the  duration  of  the  second, 
which  stipulates  for  the  performance  of  successive 
acts,  is  dependent  on  the  continued  life  of  the  state 
and  other  contingencies;  and  the  third  partakes  of 
both  characters.  Heffter  divides  them  into,  1,  con- 
stitutive conventions,  which  have  for  their  object 
either  the  constitution  of  a  real  right  over  another's 
property,  or  some  obligation  to  give  or  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  («.  g. ,  treaties  of  cession,  establish- 
ment of  servitudes,  treaties  of  succession);  2,  regu- 
lating conventions  for  the  political  or  social  affairs 
of  nations  and  of  their  governments  («.  g. ,  treaties 
of  commette);  8,  treaties  of  alliance.  Calvo  distin- 
guishes treaties,  with  reference  to  their  form,  into 
transitory  and  permanent;  with  reference  to  their 
nature,  into  personal  and  real;  with  reference  to 
their  effects,  into  equal  and  unequal,  and  simple 
and  conditional ;  finally,  with  reference  to  their 
objects,  into  treaties  of  guarantee,  neutrality,  alli- 
ance, ietc.  It  is  not  very  evident  in  what  way  these 
and  like  classifications  are  of  either  theoretical  or 
practical  use."  "  Treaties  included  among  those 
which  have  been  supposed  to  express  principles  of 
law,  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  division  into  three 
classes :  1,  those  which  are  declaratory  of  law  as 
understood  by  the  contracting  parties ;  2,  those 
which  stipulate  for  practices  which  the  contracting 
parties  wish  to  incorporate  into  the  usages  of  the 
law,  but  which  they  know  to  be  outside  the  actual 
law;  8,  those  which  are,  in  fact,  mere  bargains,  in 
which,  without  any  reference  to  legal  considera- 
tions, something  is  bought  by  one  party  at  the 
priceof  an  equivalent  given  to  the  other."  (Hall.) 
—  It  has  now  been  piactically  settied,  that,  what- 
ever powers  an  agent  may  have  been  given,  a 
treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  sovereign  or  proper 
authority  before  it  can  be  considered  as  binding. 
Usually  the  crown  or  supreme  power  of  the  land 
is  the  treaty-making  and  treaty-ratifying  power, 
but  in  England  especially,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  some  other  countries,  any  treaty  involving 
money  matters  has  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  where  any 
decided  step  is  about  to  be  taken  by  treaty,  the  opin- 
ion of  parliiunent  is  first  obtained,  though ,  perhaps, 
informally.  —  In  Sweden  the  king  makes  peace  in 
conjunction  with  the  senate.  —  In  Germany  the 
executive  has  power  to  make  war,  but,  when  offen- 
sive, only  with  the  consent  of  the  bundesrath;  it 
has  power  to  make  peace  in  all  cases.  By  article 
11  of  the  constitution  (reie/u-terfiimtttiff),  the  execu- 
tive has  the  power  to  make  treaties  with  the  lim- 
itation that  the  consent  of  the  legislature  is  neces- 
sary when  the  provisions  refer  to  subjects  under 
the  power  of  the  legislature.  These  are  as  follows : 
Article  4.  Foreign  c(»nmax!e  and  intercourse, 
colonization  and  emigration,  financial  system, 
wei^ts  and  measures,  patents  and  copyrights, 
rights  of  assembly,  post  and  tel^raph,  sanitary 
police,  laws  of  contract  and  private  law,  commer- 
cial law,  railroads,  setUement,  residence  and  citl- 
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zenship  of  .different  states,  militaiy  system.  These 
are  the  powers  which  the  dijGFerent  Qenoau  states 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  deal  with,  and, 
therefore,  no  treaty  can  be  made  concerning  any 
of  them  without  permission  from  the  legislature. 
— In  France,  by  article  9  of  the  constitution  (Lou 
OamtitutumeUeg,  July  16,  1876),  the  president  may 
declare  offensive  war  with  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature. By  article  8,  the  president  is  to  negotiate 
and  ratify  treaties  alone,  unless  they  involve  ques- 
tions of  peace,  commerce,  finance,  status  of  per- 
sons and  rights  of  property  of  Frenchmen  in  for- 
eign countries,  cession  of  territory  by  or  to  France; 
in  these  cases  the  consent  of  the  legislature  is  nec- 
essary. — In  the  United  States  the  makers  of  the 
constitution  tried  a  new  method  of  enforcing  a 
treaty  by  enacting,  that  all  treaties  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  ratification  by  the  senate.  But  an- 
other clause  gives  the  house  of  representatives  con- 
trol over  all  foreign  commerce  and  other  matters 
often  dealt  with  in  treaties.  By  section  8  of  article 
1,  of  the  constitution,  "The  congress  shall  have 
power — 1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  *  *  *;  8.  To  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  4.  To  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization  *  *  *;  10.  To  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations." 
Now,  these  are  all  of  them  matters  also  dealt  with 
in  treaties  which  are  to  be  entered  into  and  ratified 
(by  section  2  of  article  2)  by  the  president, ' '  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur." 
And  such  treaties  are  also,  by  the  constitution, 
to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  treaties  on  the 
above  and  other  subjects  often,  therefore,  in  their 
provisions,  come  into  conflict  with  the  laws  of  con- 
gress, especially  with  those  in  connection  with 
commercial  subjects,  which  usually  spring  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  an  interesting 
series  of  questions  has  in  consequence  been  brought 
before  our  courts.  To  take  one  recent  case  out 
of  many.  By  article  4  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark,  concluded  at  Washington,  April 
96,  1826,  and  thereafter  duly  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed, and  renewed  by  article  6  of  the  treaty 
entitled  "  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sound  Dues,"  con- 
cluded at  Washuigton,  April  11,  1867,  and  there- 
after duly  ratified  by  the  tenate,  and  proclaimed, 
and  which  is  still  In  full  force  and  effect,  it  is  pro- 
vided that:  "  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark, 
*  *  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  ar- 
ticles, being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  foreign  country."  By  article  1  of  the  treaty 
entitled  "Convention  between  the  United  States 


of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,"  concluded  at  Washington,  Jan. 
80,  1876,  and  thereafter  duly  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
carry  which  into  effect  the  necessary  law  has  been 
duly  passed  (Aug.  16,  1876)  by  the  eongreit  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  still  in  fall  fofce  and 
effect.  It  is  provided  as  foUowa :  "  The  United 
States  of  America  hereby  agree  to  admit  all  the 
articles  named  in  the  following  schedule,  the  same 
being  the  growth  and  manufacture,  or  produoe, 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  into  all  the  ports  of  tbe 
United  States,  free  of  duty."  The  schedule  fo  - 
lowing  said  article  includes:  "  MuacoTado,  brown 
and  all  other  unrefined  sugaia,"  of  grades  therein 
mentioned,  and  all ' '  syrups  of  sugar-cane,  melado 
and  molasses."  Certain  merchants  having  im- 
ported such  goods  from  Denmark,  claimed  that 
the  aforesaid  aMides  imported  were,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  with  Denmark,  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  into  this  port  free  bum  the 
payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever,  for  tlie  reason 
that  "like  articles,  being  the  produce  or  manufact- 
ure of  (any)  a  foreign  country,"  to  'wit,  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  are,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  with 
that  country,  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.  The  collector  of  New 
York  collected  duties  on  the  goods,  and  the  mer- 
chants, having  paid  under  protest,  brought  suit 
against  the  collector  to  recover  the  money.  Judge 
Wallace,  in  the  United  States  circait  court,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  collector,  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  apparently,  that  congress  may  annul  or 
repeal  a  treaty,  as  far  as  it  is  municipal  law,  pn>- 
vided  its  subject  matter  be,  under  the  constits- 
tion,  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  oongress, 
and  that  in  this  case  there  had  been  such  a  repeal 
of  the  clause  in  question  by  implication,  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  congreaa.  As  Judge  Curtis 
says,  "If  an  act  of  congress  should  levy  a  duty 
upon  imports,  which  an  existing  commercial  treaty 
declares  shall  not  be  levied,  so  that  this  treaty  is  in 
conflict  with  the  act,"  the  later  act  of  oongresa 
"  gives  the  rule  of  decision  in  a  judicial  tribimal 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  to  which  one  rule 
or  the  other  must  be  applied."  This  rule  is  wdl 
established,  now,  in  our  courts.  See  other  cases, 
such  as,  Ropes  w.  Clinch,  8  BUtchford,  804; 
Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall,  616;  Oiayts.  Clintoa 
Bridge,  Woolworth,  160.  —  Take  another  case, 
one  analogous  to  which  has  recently  arisen:  Sup- 
pose the  United  States,  by  treaty  with  another 
country,  takes  away  from  its  own  residents  or 
citizens,  in  certain  cases,  some  constitutional  right, 
such  as  trial  by  jury;  are  the  American  courts  in 
those  cases  estopped  by  the  treaty  from  seeing 
that  such  right  is  not  withheld  from  those  under 
its  jurisdiction?  The  other  country  would  prob- 
ably expect  us  to  fulfill  our  treaty,  but  the  courts 
would  probably  hold  that  even  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  was  to  be  governed  by  our  constitution. 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  last  division  of 
our  subject,  the  enforcement  of  treaties  and  the 
growth  of  the  powers  of  courts  of  justice  in  that 
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regard.  —  Bi^oregmmt  of  TrtoMu.  The  follow- 
ing diBtlnctioiis  may  perhaps  be  usefully  made  in 
connection  -with  this  part  of  the  subject.  After 
the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  a  state  has  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  obligation,  its  fulfillment  or 
enforcement  usually  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  sovereign  or  head  of  tbe  nation 
himself,  by  or  with  the  aid  of  one  of  three  powers 
of  the  land:  1,  the  legislature  or  council  of  state; 
2,  the  army  and  navy  department;  or,  8,  the  law 
and  courts  of  justice  of  the  country.  Consequent- 
ly, 'while  the  different  obligations  of  treaties  are 
theoretically  enforceable  by  the  nation  itself,  they 
may  for  practical  purposes  be  said  to  be  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned  depart- 
ments. The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
have  control  of  such  clauses  in  treaties  as  deal  with 
peace  or  war,  cession  of  territory  or  of  money,  of 
guarantee,  neutrality  orintercourse.  The  head  of 
the  army  or  navy  in  action  is  almost  wholly  in 
charge  of  the  humane  and  moral  clauses  of  mod- 
em treaties,  such  as  those  which  deal  with  aid  to 
the  wounded,  etc.;  and  of  truces  and  cartels,  and 
other  laws  of  war,  and  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
or  cable  treaties,  so  far  as  the  war  clauses  are  con- 
cerned. The  judicial  power  is  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of.  naturaUzation  and  extradition 
treaties,  commercial  engagements,  the  laws  of 
prizes,  some  of  the  effects  of  treaties  concerning 
^ar  and  peace,  such  as  the  rights  of  seizure,  em- 
Ijargo,  blockade,  etc.,  and  the  clauses  of  treaties 
which  affect  the  rights  of  citizens  and  foreigners 
in  their  individual  and  private  capacity.— The  dis- 
tinction as  to  what  classes  of  treaties  come  before 
the  courts,  is  pointed  out  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Foster  tw.  Neilson  (3  Pe- 
ters, 814) :  "  Our  constitution  declares  a  treaty  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consequently  to  be 
regarded  in  courts  of  Justice  as  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  of  it- 
self, without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision. 
But  when  the  terms  of  stipulation  import  a  con- 
tract, when  either  of  the  parties  engages  to  per- 
form a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  political,  not  the  judicial  department,  and 
the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  court.  *  *  This 
seems  to  be  the  language  of  contracts,  and  if  it 
is,  the  ratification  and  confirmation  which  are 
promised  must  be  the  act  of  the  legislature.  -  Un- 
til such  act  shall  be  passed,  the  court  is  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject." Tliat  is,  a  treaty  is  a  contract,  and  before 
.  the  courts  can  accept  a  treaty  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  for  t^em  to  enforce,  it  must,  by  the 
action  of  congress,  be  changed  from  a  contract 
into  a  law,  unless,  as  another  judge  says,  "the 
treaty  itself  gives  a  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  pri- 
vate rights,  capable  of  execution  without  the  aid 
of  further  legislation,  and  operating  directly  upon 
the  interest  which  is  the  subject  of  the  judicial 
inquiry."  And  if  the  treaty  does  not  come  with- 
in either  of  these  rules,  that  must  lie  decided  by 
the  courts,  too;  therefore,  especially  in  this  coun- 


try, the  power  of  the  courts,  whether  used  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  in  the  enforcement  of  treaties 
and  their  obligations,  is  very  great.  —  In  Ware  w. 
Hylton,  8  Dallas,  199,  certain  Virginians  owed 
money  to  some  Englishmen  in  1774.  In  1777  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  to  sequester  British  prop- 
erty, providing  that  Virginian  citizens  owing 
money  to  English  subjects  might  pay  the  same  to 
the  Virginian  government  and  get  a  discharge  for 
their  debt.  The  debtors  in  this  case  toolc  advan- 
tage of  this  act.  In  1783  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
the  fourth  clause  of  which  it  was  agreed  "that 
creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  recovery  of  tbe  full  value,  in 
sterling  money,  of  all  hona  fda  debts  heretofore 
contracted."  The  supreme  court  held,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  that  the  treaty  of 
the  United  States  annulled  the  law  of  Virginia, 
and  gave  the  right  to  the  Englishmen  to  recover 
their  debt.  — In  the  case  of  the  United  States  m. 
The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  106,  a  French 
ship  had  been  captured  and  condemned  as  a  prize 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  Connecticut 
in  1800.  A  writ  of  error  was  prosecuted  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  before  the  hearing  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  property  captured  and  not  yet  definitely 
condemned  should  be  mutually  restored.  The 
court  held  that  the  sentence  of  the  circuit  court 
was  not  definitive,  and  ordered  the  prize  to  be  re- 
stored. The  court  said:  "In  mere  private  cases 
between  individuals  a  court  will  and  ought  to 
struggle  hard  against  a  construction  wliich  will, 
by  a  retrospective  operation,  affect  the  rights  of 
parties;  but  in  great  nationed  concerns,  where  in- 
dividual rights  acquired  by  war  are  sacrificed  for 
national  purposes,  the  contract  making  the  sacri- 
fice ought  always  to  receive  a  construction  con- 
forming to  its  mianif est  import." — Chirac  w.  Chi- 
rac, 2  Wheaton,  112,  is  a  decision  as  to  the  effect 
of  treaties  on  the  title  to  real  property,  and  de- 
cided, among  other  points,  what  we  have  already 
seen,  that  a  treaty  providing  for  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects of  one  cotmtry,  claiming  lands  by  inherit- 
ance in  another,  is  perpetual  in  its  effect.  If  it 
expires  by  lapse  of  time,  any  right  that  has  pre- 
viously arisen  in  consequence  of  its  existence  is 
not  extinguished  by  its  expiration.  "The  treaty 
had  its  full  effect  the  instant  a  right  was  acquired 
under  it;  it  had  nothing  further  to  perform;  and 
its  expiration  or  continuance  afterward  was  un- 
important."—The  United  States  m.  Watts,  U 
Federal  Reporter,  130,  is  an  extradition  case, 
where  the  United  States  had  extradited  the  de- 
fendant for  having  committed  one  offense,  tried 
him  for  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  him  for  an- 
other. The  court  discharged  the  prisoner,  after 
examining  both  the  executive  and  legal  authori- 
ties on  tbe  question.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  contended  that  the  receiv- 
ing power  has  the  right,  if  so  inclined,  after  hav- 
ing tried  the  extradited  person  on  the  charge  on 
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which  he  had  been  sarrendered,  with  a  bona  fiSt 
intent  and  effort  to  convict  him  on  that  one  charge, 
to  tiy  him  for  any  other  offense  of  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty.  (Messages  and  Documents, 
Dep.  of  State,  May,  1876.)  Lord  Derby  denied 
this,  and  the  United  States  court  in  this  case  agreed 
with  Lord  Derby,  saying:  "It  results  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
courts  to  respect  and  obey  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  they 
are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  its 
meaning  and  effect,  and  this  duty  they  must  con- 
scientiously and  fairly  perform,  even  though  the 
construction  they  feel  compelled  to  give  to  it 
should  differ  from  that  given  to  it  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  government." — The  cases  we  have 
mentioned  are  typical  instances  from  our  reports 
as  to  how  our  courts  have  enforced  various  pro- 
visions of  treaties,  even  ^gainst  the  apparent  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  and  countrymen,  and 
many  other  similar  cases  might  be  cited,  both 
from  our  own  and  from  the  European  law  re- 
ports.—  From  the  times  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
(1025-84)  the  English  admiralty  courts  have  been 
very  determined,  in  prize  cases,  in  seeing  that  jus- 
tice was  done  in  all  cases  where  foreigners  were 
concerned,  even  where  the  foreigners  were  allies 
of  a  hostile  country.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  main- 
taining, later,  this  tradition  of  his  court,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  enforcement  of  international 
law,  especially  in  following  and  observing  the 
treaty  rights  of  neutral  or  other  foreigners.  We 
may  note  one  instance,  taken  at  random  from  the 
English  reports,  the  case  of  The  Fama,  6  Rob- 
inson, 106,  which  was  as  follows:  In  1808  some 
goods  in  a  ship  sailing  from  New  Orleans  to  Havre 
de  Orace  were  seized  by  an  English  vessel,  En- 
^and  then  being  at  war  with  France.  By  the 
treaty  of  Idelfonso,  17V6,  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  France.  The  Kew  Orleans  merchant 
claimed  that  the  treaty  was  a  secret  treaty,  and 
bad  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Louisiana  to  the  French,  wherefore  it 
still  remained  »  Spanish  possession,  and  he  should 
have  restitution.  Sir  William  Scott  agreed  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  decided  that  the  national 
character  of  a  place  agreed  to  be  surrendered  by 
treaty,  but  not  actually  transferred,  continues  as  it 
was  under  the  character  of  the  ceding  country, 
and  ordered  restitution  by  the  English  captors  to 
the  New  Orleans  merchant.  All  of  which  shows 
that  the  courts  of  law  in  civilized  nations  are  the 
most  effective  enforcing  agencies  for  treaties  be- 
tween nations,  as  for  contracts  between  individu- 
als, and  that  their  jurisdiction  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  trenching  on  our  next  class.  The  next  cUss 
of  sanctionf  tor  treaties  are  those  of  the  executive. 
They  are  to  be  employed  where,  as  Livy  says, 
"  they  are  made  by  the  command  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  whereby  the  whole  nation  is  made 
liable  to  the  wrath  of  Gkxl  if  they  infringe  it." 
And  the  wrath  of  God  or  the  fear  of  man  is  still 
about  all  that  causes  their  fulfillment  when  either 
country  would  rather  break  them.    The  Jurists  of 


all  ages  have  tried  to  find  some  way  in  which 
these  national  treaties  could  be  enf  arced,  and  they 
have  appealed,  to  a  great  extent  in  vain,  to  the 
better  feelings  and  aspirations  of  monarchs  and 
popular  assemblies.  The  methods,  other  than 
physical  force,  employed  by  nations  to  enforce 
a  treaty  obligation,  have  been:  1.  The  perform- 
ance, by  way  of  ratification,  of  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  the  use  of  threats  or  influ- 
ence by  officers  of  different  religionsL  In  an- 
cient times  all  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the 
most  sacred  religious  rites,  and  if  these  at  any 
other  formalities  were  left  out,  the  treaty  was  not 
considered  binding.  But  this  kind  of  sanction 
only  caused  an  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  as,  to  use  an  extreme  instance,  when  Anti- 
ochus  stipulated  in  a  treaty  to  give  up  half  his 
fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  Laibeo  carried  that  clause 
into  effect  by  sawing  every  ship  belonging  to  the 
monarch  into  two.  The  power  of  religioas  threats 
in  the  enforcement  of  treaties  has  been  best  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Roman  churdi.  By 
the  use  of  excommunications  and  interdicts  that 
church  often  was  able  to  cause  international  agree- 
ments to  be  carried  into  effect,  when  one  side  of 
those  who  had  entered  into  the  agreement  endeav- 
ored to  draw  back;  but  the  selfishness  with  which 
the  church  used  this  power,  and  the  power  it  also 
claimed  and  exercised  of  releasing  princes  from 
treaty  obligations,  neutralized  all  the  good  effect 
on  international  morality  it  might  otherwise  have 
caused.  The  ratification  of  a  treaty  was  a  very 
solemn  affair,  transacted  in  some  great  cathedral, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  the 
church  and  of  the  nations  involved.  The  ambas- 
sadors who  had  drawn  up  the  treaty  would  there 
in  due  form  solemnly  touch  the  cross,  the  bolj 
evangels,  and  the  holy  letters,  and  swear  by  their 
honor  to  observe  and  cany  out  fully,  really  and  in 
good  faith  all  the  artidee  that  were  contained  in 
the  treaty.  (Peace  of  Munster,  1648.)  The  most 
modem  example  is  perhaps  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Switzeriand  in  1777,  which  was  sol- 
emnly confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  obnbracting 
parties  in  public  in  the  cathedral  of  Soleure.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  was  addressed  always  as 
semper  Augustus;  the  king  of  France,  as  meet 
Christian;  the  king  of  Spain,  an  most  Catholic;  tlw 
king  of  England,  as  defender  of  the  faith ;  the 
king  of  Portugal,  as  most  faithful;  and  the  king 
of  Hungary  as  his  apostolic  majesty.  8.  The 
handing  over  of  territory,  money  or  hostages,  as 
a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  was  also  a 
means  much  used  in  ancient  times,  and  it  was 
successful  so  far  as  it  went.  It  has  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse,  except  as  regards  the  occopa- 
tion  of  territory.  The  last  occarion  on  which 
hostages  were  given,  was  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-ia- 
Chapelle,  in  1748.  8.  There  remain  the  methods 
by  which  third  parties  are  made  or  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  out  of  a  treaty;  aoch  as 
armed  intn-vention,  mediation,  arbitration  or  guar- 
antee. These  methods,  leaving  arbitratioa  out  of 
consideration,  are  found  to  be  of  little  use  at  the 
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present  time.  The  third  country,  on  the  one  side, 
is  likelj  to  have  the  weight  of  fmy  interferencfe 
neutralized  hy  a  third  power  interfering  on  the 
otlier  side.  There  are  probably  no  countries  with 
which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  tiave  not  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  history  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  guarantee,  and  most  of  these  treaties 
have  not  expired.  Lastly,  we  come  to  those  con- 
ventions between  nations  and  clauses  in  treaties 
wliich  practically  liave  to  be  left  to  the  enforce- 
ment, if  at  all,  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
any  conflicting  forces.  The  "modem  rules  of 
war,"  aa  they  are  called,  as  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  and  of  prisoners,  as  to  the 
use  of  railroads  or  telegraphs,  as  to  truces  or  neu- 
tials,  and  blockades  or  searches,  must  be  left,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  officers  who  are  in  command  at  the 
time,  and  they  are  not  only  responsible  to  their 
own  country  but  to  many  other  countries  both  in 
indirect  and  direct  ways.  At  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence of  1874  the  project  of  an  international  con- 
vention on  these  matters  was  proposed,  but  was 
not  effected.  The  conference  expressed  some 
general  views  on  the  rules  which  should  govern 
occupation  of  a  hostile  country  by  a  military  force, 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  etc.  The  presence  of  foreign  military 
and  press  representatives  with  a  modem  army, 
must  be  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in 
matters  falling  under  this  head.  There  are  certain 
treaties,  however,  which  neither  the  efforts  of  law 
courts  nor  the  commands  of  authorities,  which  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  only  two  sanctions  of  treaties, 
can  ever  hope  to  enforce.  These  are  treaties  made 
by  a  nation  with  some  alien  and  weaker  nation 
living  in  its  midst.  From  the  treaties  of  Rome 
with  Latium,  Spain  with  thelloors,  and  Oermany 
with  the  Bohemians,  down  to  the  treaties  of  En- 
gland with  Ireland  or  India,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  treaties  have  only 
been  used  as  one  means  of  extermination  and  vio- 
lence. Perhaps  there  never  was  a  series  of  treaties 
between  two  peoples  so  systematically  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  as  those  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America.  They  were  considered  at  first  as  inde- 
pendent nations  capable  of  entering  into  treaties, 
but  in  1871  congress  passed  an  act  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  not  nations  capable  of  contracting 
with  the  United  States  by  treaty;  since  then,  the 
term  convention  has  been  used,  but  the  name  has 
made  very  little  difference.  The  contracts  have 
been  uniformly  broken.  The  law  courts,  where 
appealed  to,  have  almost  invariably,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, endeavored  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
ans, but  the  jurisdiction  necessary  has  usually  in 
these  cases  been  given  by  law  to  officers  of  the 
army  or  agents  of  the  executive  who  have  usually 
sided,  either  openly  or  through  lack  of  positive 
action,  with  the  immigrating  violators  of  the  pub- 
lic faith. — A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Hall,  (in  his 
"  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,"  p.  7),  aaya  he 
"  does  not  discover  any  ground  for  the  claim  (of 


treaties)  to  exceptional  reverence.  They  differ 
only  from  other  evidences  of  national  opinion  in ' 
that  their  true  character  can  generally  be  better 
appreciated,"  and  he  proceeds  to  attack  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  as 
misleading  and  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
writers  on  international  law  have  almost  univer- 
sally considered  treaties  as  the  principal  "  constit- 
uent part "  of  their  subject.  Possibly,  as  Napo- 
leon the  Oreat  said,  they  are  very  often  "  Forms 
which,  however  necessary  to  disguise  the  depend- 
ence of  weak  states,  prove,  in  the  case  of  strong 
ones,  only  a  desire  to  deceive,"  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  which  we  have  called  national  treat- 
ies. Whichever  of  these  views  may  be  correct, 
we  have  seen  that  treaties  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  their  usefulness  to  the  general  progress  of 
mankind  has  always  increased  more  when  en- 
forced and  fulfilled  than  when  broken.  —  AvAor- 
Uiei.  The  works  on  Istbrnationai.  Law  are 
also  auth<Hlties  on  our  subject  Besides  the 
authorities  g^ven  under  that  head  in  volume  II.  of 
this  work,  we  may  add  the  works  on  Tntemationat 
Zmid  of  Twiss,  Westiake,  Ward,  Hall,  Woolsey 
and  Sheldon  Amos.  The  last  edition  of  'Heffter, 
1881 ;  the  Bight§  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,  Hall, 
London,  1874;  the  IntemationcU  Law  article  (Prof. 
£.  Robertson)  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica; 
Mrs.  Jackson's  Oentury  of  Duhonor,  New  York, 
1888;  and  the  congressional  and  departmoital  re- 
ports of  various  Indian  commissions  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject;  Fischer's  Di»  Tdegra/phie  und  da* 
VSUctrreelU,  Leiprig,  1876,  on  that  branch.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  collections  of  treaties 
whteh  have  been  made  :  Tks  Argument  and  Pro- 
eeedin^  at  the  Qenena  ArbUration,  1878 ;  Man- 
ning's Law  of  NaUoni,  edition  Sheldon  Amos, 
London,  1875;  International  Gommereial  Lou, 
Leone  Levi,  London,  1808.  Also  the  following 
compilations  of  treaties  and  matters  relating  there- 
to :  Calvo,  Beeueil  dee  TrattA;  Moreuil,  Beeiuil 
del  TraMt  dipkmaliiquM,  1858;  Jean  Dtmiont  et 
T.  Rousset,  Oorp*  Unitend  JXplenu$tique  du  Droit 
del  Gene  ouBeeueilidet  TraitiideFaix,<rAUianee, 
etc.;  Barbeyrac  (Jean),  Hiitoire  dei  aneieni  Traiti* 
fuigu'A  Charlemagne;  Saint  Prest  (J.  Y.),  Hiitoire 
del  Traitii  de  Paiz  du  17e  8iide;  Negoaation  lieritei 
touehant  la  Paix  de  Jtuneteret^Oxnalmrg;  Mar- 
tens (Oeorge  Frederic  de)iiani«i2d«  Traitei  d'AlU- 
anee,  de  Paix,  de  TVmm,  de  Jfeutraiiti,  de  Oom- 
meree,  etc.,  1761-1808;  also  a  supplement;  M.  le 
Comte  de  Garden,  Hiitoire  ginirale  del  Traitii  de 
Paix;  Koch,  Hiitoire  Abrigie  du  Traitii  de  Peatc 
depuii  la  Paix  de  WeetphaUa;  Rousset,  fhtpple- 
meni  to  the  Oorpi  Univenel  ef  Dwnumt;  Wenk  (F. 
A.  O.),  Codez  Jurii  &en<tufn  JiMontMwnu,  Leipdg, 
1781;  Robinet,  Dietionnaire  Unieenel,  82  vols., 
1787;  Schmauss  (J.  J.),  Corpus  Jurii  Ctentium, 

1780.  ECSTACK  CONWAT. 

TSEATIE8,  Fighery.  At  ttie  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  treaty  of  8q;>t.  8, 1788,  one  of  the  most 
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important  questions  discusaed  had  reference  to  a 
definition  of  tlie  privileges  of  fishermen,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  waters  of  British 
North  America.  Their  right  to  fish  on  the  Grand 
Banks  or  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  else- 
where in  the  open  sea,  could  not,  of  coune,  be 
denied,  but  it  was  claimed  that  they  should  not 
fi8h.in  British  waters,  or  land  in  British  territory 
to  dry  or  cure  their  catch.  At  that  time  the  meth- 
ods of  our  fishermen  were  different  from  those 
now  in  use.  The  resources  of  our  own  coast 
were  little  understood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Kew  England  fishing  fieet  resorted  every  summer 
to  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  fished  near  the  shores,  mak- 
ing a  harbor  usually  every  night,  always  in  threat- 
ening weather,  and  curing  their  fish  upon  the  rocky 
shores,  before  loading  them  into  the  vessels  for 
final  home  transportation.  It  was  therefore  im- 
portant that  they  should  retain  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  ihe  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  A  compromise  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  by  the  terms  of  article 
III.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (Sept.  8,  1788),  it  was 
arranged  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  liberty  to  fish  on  such  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoimdlandas  British  fishermen  could, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  their  Britannic  majesties'  dominions  in 
America;  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  bays, 
harbors  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen 
islands  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  they  were  unset- 
tled, or  after  their  settlement  if  they  could  secure 
permission  from  the  inhabitants  or  proprietors. 
By  this  treaty  they  were  excluded  simply  from 
their  former  privilege  of  drying  fish  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  island  and 
Cape  Breton.  —  The  war  of  1812  suspended  for  a 
second  time  the  privileges  of  our  fishermen  in 
British  waters;  and  when  the  question  of  their  re- 
adjustment was  brought  up,  strong  petitions  were 
made  by  the  British  colonists  against  a  renewal  of 
the  privileges  of  178S.  —  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  assembled  at  Ohent  to  draw  up 
the  articles  of  peace,  it  was  announced  "  that  the 
British  government  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  gratuitously  the  privileges  formerly 
granted  *  *  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fish- 
eries." They  argued  that  the  claim  of  an  imme- 
morial and  prescriptive  right  to  these  privileges 
was  untenable,  and  that  the  rights  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  bad  possessed  when 
British  subjects,  could  not  be  continued  to  them 
after  they  had  become  citizens  of  an  independent 
state.  After  much  discussion  the  subject  was 
dropi>ed,  and  the  treaty  of  Ohent  (Dec.  24, 1814) 
contained  no  reference  to  the  fishery  question. 
The  governors  of  the  British  colonies  were  now 
instructed  to  exclude  our  fishing  vessels  from  their 
harbors  and  coasts,  and  the  naval  officers  stationed 
in  that  district  received  orders  to  resist  all  en- 
croachments. The  result  was  the  capture  of  sev- 
eral of  our  fishing  vessels  on  the  charge  of  tres- 
passing in  British  waters.  —  In  1818  commission- 


ors  from  (he  two  countries  met  in  London  to  set- 
tle amicably  disputed  points  in  connection  with 
the  fisheries,  and  their  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Oct.  20,  1818. 
By  the  terms  of  the  first  article  of  the  conventioo 
it  was  provided  that  sul^ects  of  the  United  Slates 
should  have  forever  the  right  to  take  flab  of  every 
kind  on  the  southern,  western  and  northern  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
islands,  and  on  that  of  Labrador,  from  Cape  Jolly 
northward,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of  these  regions,  eicqrt 
the  Magdalens,  so  long  as  they  should  remain  nn- 
settled.  The  United  States  renounced  any  claim 
of  right  to  take,  dry  or  cure  fish  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  British  territory  not 
mentioned  in  the  specifications  above.  American 
fishermen  were,  however,  to  lie  admitted  to  all 
harbors  for  shelter,  repair  of  damages,  purchasing 
wood  or  obtaining  water.  In  order  to  secure  the 
observance  of  this  treaty  our  government  issued 
to  its  fishermen  a  notice  warning  them  against 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  article  of 
the  above  mentioned  convention,  a  copy  of  which 
was  annexed  to  the  circular.  — In  1847,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  queen  by  the 
Canadian  parliament,  negotiations  were  opened 
for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  exdiange 
for  reciprocity  in  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
all  natural  productions,  such  as  fish,  wheat,  timber, 
etc.,  access  was  offered  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Newfoundland,  which  refused 
consent.  Some  years  were  ctmsumed  in  fruitless 
effort,  and  it  was  not  imtil  Jtme  6,  1854.  that  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  signed,  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  confirming  it  August  8.  By  this 
treaty  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  gained 
a  right  to  fish  on  all  the  coasts  of  British  North 
America,  while  British  fishermen  gained  access  to 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  north  of  Cape 
May  (latitude  86°);  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries 
were  reserved  for  the  exclusive  uses  of  the  subjects 
of  each  country;  certain  rivers  and  moutlu  of 
rivers,  to  be  determined  by  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  also  rea^red. 
The  treaty  also  contained  numerous  provisions 
to  secure  and  regulate  free  trade  in  certain  arti- 
cles of  conunerce.  The  treaty  was  to  remain 
in  force  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  could  be 
terminated  upon  a  year's  notice  by  either  party. 
The  commission  to  designate  the  places  reaerred 
to  each  country  occupied  years  in  deliberations, 
the  results  of  which  were  so  insignificant  that 
they  do  not  deserve  discussion  in  this  connection. 
—  The  reciprocity  treaty  terminated  March  17, 
1866,  in  consequence  of  notice  g^ven  by  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  secure  its  renewaL  The  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1818  were  now  revived, 
and  continued  in  force  lutil  1871,  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  there  were  constant  dash- 
ing and  uncertainty.  American  fishermen  were  at 
once  warned  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British 
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waters  would  terminate  on  the  17th  of  March 
1866.  It  was  subsequently  decided,  however, 
that  during  1866  vessels  from  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  fish  In  all  provincial  waters 
upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  license  fee  to  be 
exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This 
privilege  was  continued  for  four  years.  In  1870 
it  was,  however,  discontinued,  owing,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  British  government,  to  the  failure  of  our 
fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses,  a 
claim  which  was  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  true  one.  During  the  year  1870  a  con- 
siderable number  of  American  fishing  vessels 
were  seized  by  British  and  provincial  vessels,  and 
forfeited.  —  It  now  became  necessary  for  the  two 
governments  again  to  meet  the  question  squarely, 
and  to  this  end  was  appointed  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, which  met  in  Washington,  Feb.  27-May 
8,  1871,  and  from  whose  deliberations  resulted  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  Articles  XVIII.  to  XXV. 
incluaive,  and  XXXn.  and  XXXm.  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington  appertain  to  the  fisheries.  By 
the  provisions  of  these  articles  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  allowed  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  except  shell  fish  along  the  shores  of  Canada, 
and  Briti^  subjects  have  equal  rights  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  89"  north, 
the  shad,  salmon  and  other  river  fisheries  being 
excluded,  and  some  trifling  local  exceptions  in  the 
treaty  of  1854  being  confirmed.  Article  XXI. 
provided  for  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  all  fishery  products  save  fish  of 
inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  fi^h  preserved  in  oil. 
It  waa  the  theory  of  the  makers  of  this  treaty 
tbat  the  United-  States  was  in  all  particulars  the 
chief  beneficiary,  and  it  was  consequently  pro- 
vided in  articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  that  "inas- 
much as  it  is  asserted  by  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  majesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,"  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  should  be  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  privileges  to  them  ac- 
corded. The  commission  referred  to  met  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  at 
Halifax,  K.  S.,  and  was  in  session  from  June  IS  to 
Hov.  28,  1877.  Its  members  were  Mr.  Maurice 
Delfosse,  at  that  time  Belgian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  for  the  United 
States.  The  record  of  its  sessions  may  be  found 
in  8405  printed  pages  of  the  "Documents  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,"  vols.  i. 
-iii.,  Washington,  1878.  The  entire  lack  of 
reliable  statistics  of  the  fisheries  was  of  course 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
mass  of  irrelevant  and  contradictory  testimony 
given  by  fishermen  and  others  summoned  before 
the  commission  being  nearly  equally  unconvin- 
cing and  confusing  on  each  side.  Canada  present- 
ed the  so-called  "official  statistics"  of  its  fisheries 
printed  for  ten  years  or  more  in  the  reports  of  the 


minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  :  these  at  the  time 
appeared  valid  and  valuable,  though  the  charges 
since  published  by  Prof.  H.  Y.  Hind  show  that 
their  accuracy  is  far  from  being  unimpeachable.* 
The  decision  of  the  case  rested  entirely  with  the 
neutral  member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Delfosse, 
who  without  doubt  based  his  action  not  upon  the 
testimony  presented,  nor  the  facts  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  him  at  the  time,  but  upon  certain  con- 
siderations of  diplomatic  expediency,  based  upon 
the  previous  treaty  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  He  adjudged  to  Great  Britain 
the  sum  of  $5,500,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  "United 
States  in  exchange  for  alleged  privileges  granted 
to  its  fishermen  in  British  waters.  This  sum  was 
paid  in  1878,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  having 
been  thus  fully  complied  with,  the  fishermen  of 
the  two  countries  entered  upon  a  mutual  partici- 
pation of  fishing  territory  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  —  The  only  important  difficulty  occurring 
under  this  treaty  was  in  January,  1878,  when  sev- 
eral Gloucester  vessels,  taking  in  cargoes  of  frozen 
herring  at  Fortune  Bay,  N.  F. ,  were  attacked  by 
the  people  of  the  vicinity,  their  nets  cut  up,  and 
the  crews  driven  away  from  the  shore.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  manifestly  an  interference  with  Ameri- 
can rights  under  the  treaty,  and  the  claim  that 
local  laws  were  being  transgressed  was  quite  un- 
tenable, such  laws  being  annulled  by  the  treaty. 
Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  damages  to  the  amount  of  £15,000 
were  awarded,  to  be  divided  among  the  injured 
herring  vessels,  the  total  amount  of  claims  being 
(105,805.  —  The  present  treaty  terminated  July  4, 
1881,  and  notice  having  been  given  by  the  United 
States,  its  provisions  will  be  invalid  after  the  same 
date  in  1888,  when,  unless  some  new  arrangement 
be  made,  our  privileges  in  British  waters  will  be 
limited  as  before,  and  Canadian  fish  will  no  longer 
pass  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  —  It  is  impos- 
sible in  this  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  existing  treaty.  They 
may,  however,  receive  passing  allusion.  The  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  were  supposed  to 
be  twofold :  1,  the  right  to  buy  bait  in  provincial 
ports ;  2  participation  in  the  inshore  mackerel 
fishery  of  the  gulf.  The  first  is  scarcely  worth 
considering  by  treaty  makers.  The  advantage  to 
the  bait  seller  is  equally  as  great  as  to  the  buyer. 
Many  provincial  ports  are  dependent  for  liveli- 
hood upon  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels, 
and  only  the  most  short  sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  can  exclude  the  only 
purchasers  from  their  markets,  for  every  vessel  vis- 
iting one  of  their  ports  expends  from  $60  to  $200. 
The  second  "advantage"  strangely  enough  lost 
its  value  simultaneously  with  its  acquisition.  For 
half  a  century  previous  to  the  past  decade  the 

*  Prof.  Hind's  chargm  of  intentional  falslflcatlon  of  flaheij 
■tatUtlcB  bj  the  British  authorities  so  widely  pabllsbed,  are 
not  enstalned  by  evidence,  and  should  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  hundreds  of  errors  wliich  he  has  pointed 
out  are  evidently  the  result  of  Inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  persons,  and  of  childish  incompetencj  on  that  of 
the  clerks  employed  In  their  ptepantion. 
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nutckerel  fleet  of  New  England  was  engaged  for  at 
leoBt  half  the  season  in  fishing  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  sometimes  several  hundred  sails  at  one 
time  were  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not  within,  the 


three-mile  line.  The  general  adoptioB  of  the  pane 
seine  resulted  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery ,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  kind- 
ly furnished  by  Major  D.  W.  Low,  of  CHouoester : 
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The  number  of  vessels  and  their  catch  in  sea- 
packed  barrels,  up  to  1880,  is  from  British  sources, 
with  exception  of  catch  of  1878  and  1879,  which  is 
from  reports  of  Boston  fish  bureau;  1880  and  1881 
was  from  United  States  fish  commission.  The  ves- 
sel in  the  gulf  in  1882  was  the  schooner  Yankee 
Lass,  of  BMton.  The  market  value  of  some  of  the 
mackerel  was  inoreaaed  by  scraping  and  messing 
them  by  the  labor  of  the  crews,  extra  labor.  The 
cost  of  catching  the  mackerel  was  much  greater 
than  the  price  obtained,  making  an  aggregate  loss 
to  thoae  engaged  in  it.         O.  Bbovh  Ooodr. 

TBEATIES   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Not.  20,  1775,  the  continental  congress  appointed 
a  committee  of  secret  correspondence,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  corresponding  with  the  friends  of 
the  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  March 
8, 1770,  this  committee  instructed  Silas  Deane  to 
go  to  Fiance,  and  ascertain  from  M.  de  Vergennes 
"  whether,  if  the  colonies  should  be  forced  to  form 
themselves  into  an  independent  state,  France 
would  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  them 
for  commerce,  or  defense,  or  both."  Sept.  17, 
1776,  congress  adopted  a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be 
proposed  to  the  King  of  Fiwice.  This  plan  em- 
braced the  following  political  ideas ;  1.  Equality 
with  natives  in  the  payment  of  duties  or  imposts, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  trade,  navigation  and  commerce. 
This  was  not  incorporated  in  any  treaty  actually 
concluded  by  the  United  States  until  after  the 
peace  of  1814.  ft.  Equality  between  France  and 
the  United  States  in  colonial  export  duties.  8. 
Exemption  from  the  droit  d'aubaine.  4.  That  on 
the  surrender  of  contraband  of  war  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  time 
of  war,  the  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
its  voyage.  6.  That  each  party  may  capture 
goods  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  other  when 
foundinenemy'sshipsin  timeof  war.  6.  That  ves- 
sels and  property  rescued  from  pirates  shall  be  re- 
stored. 7.  That  the  ports  of  each  shall  be  open  to 
the  prizes  of  the  other  without  payinent  of  duties, 


but  shall  not  be  open  to  the  prizes  ot  the  enemies 
of  the  other.  8.  That  if  a  war  breaks  oat,  citi- 
zens of  one  power,  residing  as  mercfaanta  in  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  may  have  time  to  dace 
their  business  and  remove  their  properties.  9. 
The  citizens  of  neither  power  can  take  out  letters 
of  marque  against  the  other  in  time  of  war.  10. 
Citizens  of  each  may  trade  with  enemies  of  the 
other  in  time  of  war  In  articles  not  contrmband, 
and  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods  exc^t  as  to 
articles  contraband.  11.  Vessels  of  either  coming 
into  ports  of  the  other,  and  not  wishing  to  fanak 
bulk,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do  so,  in  the  absence 
of  cause  for  suspicion.  12.  Merdumt  vemels  of 
one  power  on  the  high  seas  may  be  Tlsitcd  by  v»- 
sels  of  war  of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining their  sea  letters  and  passports.  If  these  are 
found  correct  the  cargoes  can  not  be  examined. 
The  draft  also  contained  several  proviaioBS  re- 
specting the  contemplated  alliance  with  France. 
—  On  Feb.  6, 1778,  two  treaties  were  concluded 
in  Paris  with  France :  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  The  treaty  of  al- 
liance contained  the  usual  providcMis  in  regard  to 
mutual  action  in  time  of  war  and  in  making  peace, 
and,  in  article  xi.,  a  mutual  territorial  guarantee, 
which  afterward  became  a  subject  of  contention. 
France  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
of  their  possessions :  the  United  States,  in  return, 
guaranteed  to  France  its  then  present  poaseasioas 
in  America,  and  such  as  it  might  acquire  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce was  somewliat  less  liberal  than  that  pro- 
posed by  congress,  and  contained  the  moot  favored 
nation  clause.  —  Oct.  8,  1782,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  Nether- 
lands ;  April  8,  1788,  a  similar  treaty  with 
Sweden  ;  Jan.  20,  178S,  an  armistice  with  Great 
Britain,  followed  on  Sept.  8, 1788,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  power ;  Dec.  10, 1785,  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  witii  Pniasia ;  Jan- 
uary, 1787,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Morocco ;  and,  Nov.  14,  1788,  a  consaiar  casven- 
tion  with  France.— These  several  treatieB,  con- 
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claded  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
are  remarkable  for  the  directness  and  freedom 
from  doubt  with  which  they  assume  sovereign 
powers  to  he  in  the  central  government:  as  in 
1,  the  restraints  upon  duties,  charges  and  fees  in 
the  ports  of  the  several  states ;  2,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exaction  of  the  droit  Saiibaine  in  the 
states;  8,  the  permission  to  aliens  to  own  and  dis- 
pose of  real  estate  anywhere  in  the  United  States; 
4,  their  right  to  reside  and  do  business  in  the  states 
on  an  equality  with  natives;  6,  their  right  to  wor- 
ship after  their  own  faith;  6,  the  right  of  foreign 
consuls  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  the  several 
ststei  over  the  estates  of  their  countrymen  de- 
ceased; 7,  their  right  to  exercise  police  over  vessels 
of  their  nationality  in  American  ports,  to  arrest 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  and  to  try 
and  determine  all  disputes  between  them.  They 
are  also  remariiable  for  humane  provisions  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
exemption  of  women,  children  and  non-combatants 
from  the  hardships  of  war,  which  have  not  yet 
been  tmiversally  accepted.  —  The  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  recognized  valuable  fishing 
rights  on  the  Grand  Banks,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador, 
as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  common  with  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  — 
When  Washington  became  president,  he  found  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  occupied  by 
British  military  posts:  at  Detroit,  at  Mackinaw, 
at  Buffalo,  at  Niagara,  at  Oswego,  at  Point  au  fer, 
at  Dutchman's  point,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  On  the  south,  Spain  had  established  a  sta- 
tion at  Natchez,  and  was  pushing  forward  to 
Vicksburg  under  pretense  of  a  treaty  with  Indians 
claimed  to  be  independent.  Both  were  intriguing 
with  the  Indians,  evidently  believing  that  the 
United  States  must  disintegrate,  and  desiring,  as 
nearest  neighbors,  if  not  next  of  kin,  to  obtain 
in  the  dissolution  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
state- of  things  the  French  revolution  broke  out; 
England  took  up  arms  against  France;  and  Spain, 
on  May  25,  1798,  joined  England.  Meanwhile 
France,  through  an  injudicious  and  irritating  en- 
voy, waa  making  trouble  for  Washington,  by  at- 
tempting to  fit  out  privateers  for  French  use,  and 
to  rekindle  the  dormant  feeling  of  hostility  to 
England.  In  addition  to  a  hostile  occupation  of 
our  frontiers,  England  was  seizing  and  confiscating 
our  nascent  commerce  under  pretenses  that  had 
no  right  but  that  of  force.  Washington  was 
pressed  to  cast  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  struggle. 
In  this  emergency  he  sent  John  Jay,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  to  London,  as  a 
special  envoy.  Nov.  19,  1794,  Jay  concluded 
the  treaty  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  It 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  gar- 
risons; for  the  settlement  of  some  disputed  points 
in  the  boundaries;  for  a  joint  commission  to  de- 
termine what  payments  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 
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clnims  of  British  creditors;  and  for  another  joint 
commission  to  determine  what  payments  should 
be  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  illegal  captures.  It  reasserted  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  over  the  subject 
of  land  titles  in  the  states,  made  provision  for 
consulates,  contained  a  provision  (the  first  one)  as 
to  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with  crime, 
and  provisions  for  regulating  commercial  inter- 
coui-se.  It  contained  no  disavowal  of  the  arbi- 
trary principles  which  Great  Britain  had  asserted, 
no  provisions  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  and  it  granted  to  Great  Britain  the  privi- 
leges for  her  vessels  of  war  and  prizes  which 
France  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  1778.  This 
treaty  was  disclosed  by  a  senator.  Its  publication 
created  an  intense  excitement,  which  lasted  until 
the  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect  had 
passed  a  subsequent  congress.  I  think  it  is  the 
judgment  of  history,  that,  with  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, it  was  a  wise  measure.  We  came  out  of  the 
war  of  independence  poor,  with  a  great  debt,  with 
a  depreciated  paper  currency  emitted  by  the  states 
and  emitted  by  authority  of  Congress,  with  a  par- 
alyzed business,  and  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
population  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
uncongenial  pursuits,  with  great  difficulties  of 
communication,  and  with  no  common  historical 
traditions  prior  to  the  war.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  aversion  to  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment was  overcome.  The  constitution  started  its 
operation  in  time  of  peace,  among  a  people  a  large 
minority  of  whom,  if  not  an  actual  majority,  was 
averse  to  it.  Jay's  treaty  secured  a  certainty  of 
a  longer  time  of  peace  for  it  to  take  root  and 
grow.  If  we  had  not  concluded  that  treaty,  we 
might  have  been  bound  in  honor  to  go  to  war  with 
England  at  that  time.  I  can  not  see  what  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  war  would  have  been:  but  I  can  see 
that  by  putting  off  taking  part  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  eighteen  years,  we  secured  precious  time 
for  the  people  to  become  accustomed  and  attached 
to  the  new  form  of  government:  and  on  this  I 
found  my  opinion  that  the  measure,  however  in- 
trinsically defective,  was  a  wise  turning  point  in 
our  history.  —  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  Genet,  partly  in  consequence  of  our  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of 
1778,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion 
of  Jay's  treaty,  a  diplomatic  rupture  took  place 
with  France,  accompanied  by  acts  of  hostility  on 
the  high  seas.  Congress,  on  July  7, 1798,  enacted 
that  the  treaties  and  consular  convention  with 
France  were  no  longer  regarded  as  obligatory. 
This  state,  neither  of  war  nor  of  peace,  was  ter- 
minated by  a  treaty  in  1800,  which  was  followed, 
in  1808,  by  three  conventions:  one  for  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  with  a  provision  putting  the  com- 
merce of  France  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation  in  the  ceded  ports;  one  providing  for  the 
mode  of  payment  of  60,000,000  francs  to  P^nce  by 
the  United  States;  and  one  providing  for  the  fur- 
ther payment  by  the  United  States  of  20,000,000 
francs  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
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claims  against  France.  The  cluima  excludi'd  from 
participating  in  the  division  of  this  sum,  constitute 
what  arc  Icnown  as  the  French  spoliation  claims. — 
These  treaties  were  assailed  at  the  time  of  their 
conclusion,  lK>th  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  tlicir  nut  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  spoliation  claims.  Without  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  latter  point,  on  the  broader 
question  I  may  say  that  history  fully  justifies  the 
wisdom  of  a  measure  acquiring  for  us  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  Jay's  treaty  and  these  treaties 
bad  a  marked  influence  on  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  They  mainly  contributed  to  wrest 
the  federal  government  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  opposed  it. 
They  thus  converted  a  jealous  and  astute  oli- 
garchy in  the  south  from  opponents  into  support- 
ers of  the  new  form  of  government,  and  maide  it 
their  interest  to  preserve  it  during  the  long  years 
that  they  held  power.  When  the  day  of  change 
at  last  came,  the  constitution  had  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment.  It  had  traditions  in  the  national  heart 
deep  enough  to  protect  it. — One  other  treaty  of 
this  period,  the  treaty  of  Oct.  27, 1793, with  Spain, 
has  survived  to  this  time,  and  proved  serviceable 
in  recent  political  history.  It  contained  agree- 
ments not  to  embargo  the  vessels  or  effects  of  cit- 
izens of  either  power  in  the  territories  of  the  other, 
and  that,  when  arrested,  persons  shui^ld  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and 
have  the  right  to  employ  agents  and  attorneys,  and 
to  have  access  to  thein.  In  the  recent  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  the  insurgents  had  on  their  side  every- 
thing to  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  They  were 
colonists,  contending  for  self-government ;  hu- 
mane men,  contending  against  brute  force;  alx>li- 
tionists,  struggling  against  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery.  Persons,  said  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  without  law, 
and  denied  access  to  counsel.  Their  properties 
were  embargoed,  and  their  incomes  sequestrated. 
The  treaty  of  1795  gave  us  means  of  relief  with- 
out resort  to  force;  and  afforded  the  government 
of  the  peninsula  an  opportunity  of  yielding  to  our 
demands  without  risk  of  revolution  or  of  being 
upset.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  evil  effects  upon  the  United  States  of  a 
war  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  constitution  as  affected  by  article  XV.  of 
the  amendments.  —  The  Napoleonic  wars  swept 
away  all  our  commercial  treaties,  except  the  treaty 
of  1795  with  Spain.  The  Dutch  subsequently 
contended  that  the  treaty  of  1782  with  the  Neth- 
erlands survived,  but  the  American  government 
contended  otlierwise  successfully.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814.  This  treaty  contained  pro- 
visions for  settling  some  parts  of  the  boundaries 
that  were  in  di.ipute,  and  a  declaration  against  the 
slave  trade;  but  it  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  change  of  allegiance,  and  of  the 
rights  in  the  fisheries.    On  the  latter  point,  a  cor- 


respundeuco  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Lord  Buthurst  ensued.  The  former  contended 
that  the  United  States  received  their  interest  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  division  of  the  British  empire  at 
the  peace  of  1783,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  caused 
by  a  war.  The  latter  maintained  that  the  rig^tt 
of  the  United  States  depended  upon  the  existence 
of  the  treaty,  and  fell  with  its  abrogation.  Thiii 
view  was  practically  maintained.  The  treaty  wa» 
criticised  because  it  did  not  contain  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  of  impressment.  Tliis  coald 
not  have  been  obtained  from  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  right  has  never  been  enforced  since  the  mari- 
time successes  of  that  war,  and  is  now  practically 
as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  in  the  treaty. 
The  same  commissioners  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  in  force  four 
years  by  its  terms,  and  was  subsequently  extended 
ten  years,  and  then  expired  of  its  own  limitation. 
In  that  treaty,  it  was  for  the  first  time  agreed  that 
no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  should  be  im- 
posed in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Statia  oa 
vessels  of  another  power,  than  those  payable  in 
the  same  port»  by  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  same  duties  should  be  paid  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  a  foreign 
power,  whether  such  importation  shotild  be  made 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  vessels  of  that 
power,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  were 
or  might  be  allowed  upon  the  re-exportation  of  any 
goods,  tlie  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
drawback  should  be  the  same,  whether  the  goods 
should  have  been  imported  in  American  vessels, 
or  in  vessels  of  the  foreign  power.  Th«e  pro- 
visions have  often  since  been  inserted  in  treaties. 
—  In  1818,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  London 
for  the  definition  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries, 
and  also  for  the  further  settlement  of  diq>nted 
boundaries;  and  a  joint  occupation  of  the  coon- 
try  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  waa  agreed 
to.  The  rights  conceded  to  the  United  Sutes 
fishermen  by  this  convention  are  decidedly  leas 
than  those  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
are  expressed  in  language  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  contention,  the  United  States  contending 
that  it  gives  the  right  to  fish  within  the  waters  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy  and  other  similar  waters,  and 
Great  Britain  contending  otherwise.  The  treaty 
was  negotiated,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
by  two  eminent  diplomatists,  but  can  not  he  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question 
which  is,  in  fact,  diflScult  of  soluticm.  I  shall 
refer  later  to  modifications  that  have  been  nude 
in  it.  The  third  article,  which  provided  for  the 
joint  occupation  of  the  territory  west  of  tlie  Rocky 
mountains,  was,  in  1827,  extended  indefinitely, 
with  a  privilege  to  each  to  give  twelve  months' 
notice  of  a  purpose  to  abrogate  and  annul  h.  The 
United  States  gave  this  notice  during  President 
Polk's  term.  The  two  powers  then  concluded  the 
treaty  of  June  IS,  1846,  adopting  the  49th  pwallel 
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■as  their  line  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  separat- 
ing the  continent  from  Vancouver's  island.  It  is 
lo  be  regretted  that  the  Oregon  boundary  question 
became  entangled  in  party  politics.  The  great 
Irish  emigration  began  soon  after  the  settlement 
-of  1846;  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
'Carried  the  stream  of  population  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Wo  had  everything  to  gain  by  delay- 
ing the  settlement,  if  it  was  to  be  done  by  com- 
promise, as  it  actually  was.  But  while  slavery 
existed,  there  was  a  strong  interest  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  free  territory,  and  a  settlement  was 
forced  which  can  not  be  called  far-seeing  or  states- 
manlike. —  The  treaty  with  Spain  of  Feb.  22, 1819, 
■closed  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  discussions  re- 
lating to  the  boundaries  betweeh  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  to  condemnations  of  American  vessels  by 
French  consuls  within  Spanish  territories,  to  the 
su-spension  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
fitting  out,  within  the  United  States,  of  expeditions 
.against  Spain  in  aid  of  the  revolutionary  colonists. 
By  the  treaty  the  United  States  adjusted  its  south- 
-em  boundary  by  tbe  acquisition  of  Florida,  and 
by  an  agreement  as  to  the  line  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific;  and  each  party  made  a  gen- 
eral renunciation  of  claims  against  the  other.  As 
there  was  little  population  in  Florida,  and  no  set- 
tled institutions  and  form  of  civilization  difFcring 
in  spirit  and  in  language  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  United  States,  the  measure  was  statesmanlike. 
It  also  tended  to  prolong  the  rule  of  tbe  south, 
which  eventually  operated,  as  already  explained, 
to  increase  the  chances  for  the  permanency  of  our 
institutions.  — The  congress  of  Panama,  convened 
on  the  suggestion  of  Bolivar,  aimed  to  secure  mil- 
itary, political  and  commercial  alliances.  It  failed 
in  all,  partly  for  reasons  which  make  all  such  at- 
tempts quixotic,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  some  and  not  in  others  of 
the  powers.  An  account  of  tbe  treaties  of  tbe 
United  States  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
allusion  to  tbe  failure  of  this  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  at  negotiations.  Wc  did,  however,  con- 
clude separate  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  most  of  the  American  states  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  origin.  —  In  1817  congress  framed  for 
the  first  time  a  general  navigation  law,  restricting 
importations  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
vessels  of  the  country  of  the  origin  of 'the  goods. 
We  find  the  marks  of  this  legislation  in  subse- 
quent commercial  treaties,  in  the  provision  that 
whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  foreign  country  could  be,  from 
time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  their  own  vessels,  might  also  be  imported 
in  the  vessels  of  the  other  power.  —  The  extending 
commerce  of  the  United  States  also  induced  the 
revival  of  some  of  the  powers  respecting  our  vessels 
in  foreign  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  in  our  porta, 
and  disputes  of  seamen  and  deserters,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  consuls  by  Jefferson's  con- 
vention of  1788  with  France.  These  important 
provisions  were  for  many  years  inserted  in  treaties 


of  commerce.  In  1863  Mr.  Everett,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  negotiated  a  purely  consular  con- 
vention with  France ;  and,  since  then,  tbe  cus- 
tom has  been  to  treat  of  these  subjects  in  special 
conventions. — During  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  great  progress  was  made  in  adjusting 
private  claims  growing  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Claims  conventions  were  made  with  Den- 
mark, the  Two  Sicilies  and  France.  This  policy 
of  solving  private  international  questions  by  arbi- 
tration is  well  settled  in  the  United  States;  and 
was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  peers  as  early  as  1881,  when  the  Baron  de 
Barante,  discussing  the  French  claims  convention 
of  1881,  said  of  the  United  States,  "Lorsqu'on 
viole  i,  leur  £gard  les  rfegles  de  la  neutrality,  Us  ne 
font  pas  la  guerre.  •  •  Faire  rendre  justice  ft 
Icurs  citoyens  est  done  un  de  leurs  premier  devoirs; 
et  en  cela,  ils  sont  plus  ft  imiter  qu'  ft  blftmer.  De 
sorte  que,  sans  fclater  en  hostilit^s,  ils  se  plaignent, 
produiscnt  patiemment  leurs  reclamations;  et 
quand  le  jour  arrive  ou  1'  on  a  besoin  de  leur  Uen- 
veillance,  ou  leur  amiti4  pourrait  etre  ft  rechercher, 
ilsprofltentde  I'occasion,  et  font  solder  les  crSances 
privies,  dont  on  contestait  ou  retardait  paiement." 
—  During  the  administration  of  President  Tyler 
the  northeastern  boundary,  about  which  there  had 
for  many  years  been  a  dispute  with  Qreat  Britain, 
which  morethan  once  threatened  to  come  to  blows, 
was  finally^  settled  by  yielding  to  Great  Britain  a 
codslderable  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  same  treaty  introduced  the  policy  of 
joint  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  contained  the  only  agreement  which  had  then 
been  made,  since  Jay's  treaty,  with  any  power  for 
the  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  Since  then,  extradition  treaties 
have  been  made  with  most  of  the  powers  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes  upon  which  the  treaties  operate 
has  been  much  extended,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  list  of  crimes  in  article  II.  of  the  treaty 
of  June  18,  1882,  with  Belgium,  with  that  con- 
tained in  article  X.  of  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty.  —  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk 
two  important  political  treaties  were  made.  The 
first  placed  our  commercial  relations  with  China  on 
a  treaty  basis,  and  gave  us  the  right  of  exterritori- 
al jurisdiction  within  defined  limits.  Tbe  second 
terminated  the  war  with  Mexico  by  a  treaty  which 
annexed  California  to  the  United  States.  The  ta- 
fluence  of  the  latter  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try was  instant  and  decisive.  The  influence  of 
the  former  upon  the  destinies  of  China  is  begin- 
ning to  be  apparent.  —  During  tbe  same  adminis- 
tration the  first  international  postal  convention 
was  concluded.  As  eariy  as  1787  France  invited 
the  United  States  to  make  such  a  convention.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  the  scheme 
fell  through,  and  sixty  years  elapsed  before  a 
postal  treaty  was  made.  In  the  course  of  another 
thirty  years  tbe  system  was  vastly  improved,  and 
has  become  universal.  —  The  same  administration 
concluded  with  New  Grenada  a  treaty  whereby 
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the  United  States  agreed  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  istlunus  of  Panama,  and  the  rights  of 
Borereignty  and  property  of  New  Grenada  there- 
in. The  United  States  invited  Great  Britain  in 
■  1849  to  join  in  this  guarantee.  No  answer  was 
given  to  the  invitation;  but  in  April  of  that  year 
the  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
concluded.  This  treaty  has  given  rise  to  more 
questions  thaa  it  contains  articles.  Before  ratifi- 
cations were  exchanged,  a  question  arose  whether 
it  should  apply  to  the  Belize.  Then  discussions 
were  Iiad  about  the  canal  to  which  it  should  ap- 
ply, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  settled  that 
it  should  apply  to  the  Hise  grant.  Then  Great 
Britain  for  some  years  tried  t6  evade  its  operation 
upon  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Then  it  had  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  Indians. 
By  this  time  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  question  was  sus- 
pended. The  grant  of  canal  franchises  to  the 
French  company  revived  interest  in  it.  Then  the 
United  States  proposed  to  abrogate  most  of  the 
treaty,  which  Great  Britain  declined.  Then  the 
president,  in  1882,  informed  Great  Britain,  that  the 
treaty  having  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  under  the  Hise  grant,  and  the 
same  having  become  impracticable  for  causes  for 
which  Great  Britain  alone  was  responsible,  the 
United  States  did  not  regard  the  treaty  as  longer 
binding.  The  policy  of  making  this  treaty  has 
been  much  questioned;  but  it  certainly  dispos- 
sessed Great  Britain  of  an  important  military, 
naval  and  political  position  on  the  isthmus,  at  a 
time  when  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  powers 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now;  and,  as 
construed  by  the  United  States,  it  contains  no 
continuing  engagements  to  embarrass  us.  Judged 
by  these  results  the  measure  was  wise.  When  the 
question  was  slumbering  after  a  rest  of  over 
twenty  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  proposition  to 
abrogate  the  treaty.  In  spite  of  the  distinguished 
names  supporting  that  act,  I  can  not  but  regard  it 
as  unwise.  The  question  was  not  at  that  moment 
wliat  is  called  ' '  a  burning  question" ;  it  could  have 
rested,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  before  a  solution 
would  have  been  necessary;  and  meanwhile  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  powers  was  every  day 
changingin  our  favor.  —  In  President  Pierce's  time 
the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  was  asked  to  the 
declarations  of  the  congress  of  Paris,  and  answer 
was  made  that  the  president  proposed  to  add  to  the 
first  proposition  the  words  "  And  that  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent 
on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by 
public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  unless 
it  be  contraband."  This  was  not  acceded  to. 
When  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out,  the 
French  minister  notified  the  secretary  of  state  tliat 
in  the  war  France  would  conform  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris;  and  the  German  minister  notified  him 
that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  would  be 
exempted  from  seizure  by  vessels  of  war,  without 
regard  to  reciprocity.  —  During  the  same  presi- 


dential term  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Omt 
Britain  for  reciprocity  in  the  free  admissioD  of 
certain  enumerated  articles  between  the  United 
States  and  wiiat  is  now  known  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  tb» 
British  inland  fisheries  by  both  peoples.  I  can. 
not  but  regard  this  as  a  wise  and  statesmanlike- 
treaty,  which  would  have  led  to  a  nearer  political 
connection  with  Canada.  The  war,  however,  fn- 
ablcd  some  Canadians  to  show  a  spiteful  feeling 
toward  us,  to  which  congress  responded  by  the- 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  Since  that  day  Canada 
has  been  drifting  away  from  the  United  States  in 
legislation  and  policy.  —  The  United  States  are 
founded  upon  the  right  of  persona  at  their  own 
election  to  abandon  an  t>ld  eJlegiance  and  acqufac- 
a  new  one.  Yet  this  principle  did  not  receive  the 
formal  adhesion  of  any  other  power  until  Feb. 
22,  1868,  when  the  naturalization  treaty  with  the- 
North  German  Union  was  signed.  Since  then, 
similar  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  Bava- 
ria, Mexico,  Baden,  Wtirtemberg,  Hesse,  Bel- 
gium, Sweden  and  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Ecuador  and  DenmarlE.  The  prin- 
ciples recognized  in  these  treaties  are,  that  an- 
agreed  term  of  residence  in  the  new  countrris 
necessary  lief  ore  the  change  of  allegiance  will  be- 
recognized  by  the  old;  and  that  a  resumption  of 
residence  in  the  old  country  without  intent  to- 
return  may  be  taken  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
acquired  citizenship.  — The  same  period  saw  a 
series  of  agreements  made  for  the  protection  of 
trade  marks.  This  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  Riissla,  Belgium,  France,  Austria-Hnngaiv, 
Germany,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Brazil.  —The 
close  of  the  war  left  questions  pending  with  Great 
Britain  growing  out  of  captures  by  vessels  of  war 
fitted  out  on  British  territory  ;  and  claims  bjr 
Great  Britain  against  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  British  subjects  injured  in  their  persons  or  prop- 
erties by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  also  differences  growing  out  of  alleged  inter- 
ferences with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  Slates. 
There  was,  too,  a  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  treaty  of  1847  for  settling  the  northwestera 
boundary.  That  convention  required  the  Hoe. 
after  leaving  the  mainland,  to  proceed  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver's  island,  and  thence  southerlv, 
through  the  middle  of  said  channel  and  of  Faca's 
strait,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  were  three 
channels  :  the  Roeario  to  the  east,  the  Douglass  in 
the  middle,  and  the  Canal  de  Haro  to  the  we!t. 
Both  parties  agreed  that  the  Douglass  was  not  the 
main  channel.  Great  Britain  claimed  the  Rosario 
as  that  channel ;  the  United  States  the  Canal  de 
Haro.  The  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  on 
May  8, 1871,  was  intended  to  determine  all  these 
questions.  It  provided  for  a  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  laid  down  three  rules  for  the  gov«ni- 
ment  of  the  tribunal,  which  the  two  powers  agreed 
to  communicate  to  other  powers.  It  arranged  for 
a  claims  oommiarion  to  sit  at  Washington  and  de- 
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■cide  upon  the  British  claims.  It  agreed  to  restore 
the  flshermen  of  the  United  States  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  under  the  abrogated  reciprocity  treaty, 
for  a  term  of  years  for  a  limited  reciprocal  com- 
mercial arrangement,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum 
•of  money  to  be  determined  by  a  joint  commis- 
sion, to  sit  at  Halifax.  It  provided  for  common 
enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  ca- 
nals; and  it  referred  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor  of 
■Qermany.  In  due  time  these  questions  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  treaty. 
The  decisions,  so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to  the 
United  States,  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism 
here;  and  so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to  Great 
Britain,  of  criticism  there.  My  own  judgment 
ii,  that,  without  dwelling  upon  details,  the  pres- 
tige and  influence  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
respect  in  which  it  was  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  decidedly  increased  by  this  treaty, 
and  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place  under 
it.  —  During  President  Hayes'  term  the  treaty 
with  China  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  United 
'States  to  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  the  coming  of 
Chinese  to  the  United  States  or  their  residence 
here,  but  not  to  absolutely  prohibit  it.  Congress 
-exercised  tliis  power  to  the  extreme  limit  allowed 
by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  treaty.  During 
the  same  term  a  convention  was  proclaimed  which 
had  been  concluded  during  the  presidency  of  Oen. 
■Grant,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational bureau  of  weights  and  measures;  and 
a  convention  was  concluded  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  better  defining  the  right  of  protec- 
tion of  Christian  powers  in  that  Mussulman  king- 
dom. —  In  President  Arthur's  time  the  United 
States  have  acceded  to  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  amelioration  of  the  wounded  in  ar- 
mies in  the  field;  and  a  general  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  has  been  concluded  with  Mad- 
agascar. —  The  collection  of  treaties  made  in  1873, 
and  revised  in  1876,  contains,  in  all,  255  instru- 
ments. Twenty-nine  have  since  been  added  to  it. 
Of  the  whole  284  some  have  become  entirely  ob- 
solete, others  in  part  so,  either  through  their  own 
limitation,  by  agreement  of  parties,  by  notice 
given  by  one  party  to  terminate,  by  absorption  of 
the  contracting  piuty  into  another  nationality,  by 
■effect  of  war,  or  by  act  of  congress.  A  reference 
to  the  notes  to  that  collection  will  give  informa- 
tion in  detail  on  these  points. — A  treaty  made 
tinder  authority  of  the  United  States  is,  under  the 
constitution,  in  common  with  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  subject  to  the  constitution,  and 
is  inoperative  when  conflicting  with  It.  It  over- 
rides all  state  laws  in  conflict  with  it.  It  overrides 
alt  laws  of  the  United  States  in  conflict  with  it 
-and  anterior  to  it;  but,  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  its  operation  upon  officers 
-of  the  United  States,  it  is  controlled  by  laws  en- 
-acted  by  congress  after  its  conclusion.  For  mu- 
Jiicipal  purposes  it  ceases  to  be  law;  internation- 


ally the  duty  of  obserring  it  is  not  weakened  by 
municipal  law.  —  One  thing  more  is  to  be  re- 
marked. Our  treaties  in  two  languages,  with 
powers  not  using  the  English  language,  have 
rarely  been  the  subject  of  contention  as  to  con- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  few 
treaties  with  Oreat  Britain,  with  which  we  use  the 
English  language  in  common,  the  construction  of 
which  has  not  been  more  or  less  in  dispute.  — 
During  the  revolution,  and  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the 
agreements  of  the  United  States  with  Indian 
tribes  in  the  form  of  treaties.  This  practice  was 
continued  under  the  new  form  of  government 
The  constitution,  by  declaring  treaties  already 
made,  as  well  as  those  to  be  made,  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  has  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned the  previous  treaties  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions, and  consequently  admits  their  rank  among 
the  powers  which  are  capable  of  making  treaties. 
Nevertheless,  such  treaties  are  not  the  treaties 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

J.  C.  Bancroft  DAVia 

TBENT  AFFAIR,  The  (in  U.  8.  Histokt). 
In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  government  of  the 
confederate  states  (see  that  title)  sent  J.  M.  Mason 
and  John  Slidell  as  commissioners  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  respectively.  They  ran  the  blockade 
to  Havana,  and  there  embarked  on  an  English 
merchant  steamer,  the  "Trent,"  for  St.  Thomas, 
on  their  way  to  England.  About  noon  of  Nov. 
8  the  vessel  was  stopped  in  the  old  Bahama  chan- 
nel by  the  United  States  steamer  "  San  Jacinto," 
Capt.  Wilkes,  and  the  commissioners  were  taken 
out  of  her  and  transferred  to  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  harbor,  as  prisoners.  —  Capt.  Wilkes"  act 
was  warmly  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  but  he  had  nevertheless  transgressed  the 
neutral  rights  for  which  the  United  States  had 
always  contended,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  put 
in  force  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  which 
the  United  States  had  found  insufferable  when  it 
was  claimed  by  Oreat  Britam.  (See  Embabgo.) 
The  United  States  government  therefore  disa- 
vowed his  action,  and  surrendered  the  prisoners 
to  Great  Britain.  There  was,  however,  a  residu- 
um of  American  ill-feeling  toward  Great  Britain 
because  of  the  British  government's  officious  prep- 
arations for  an  improbable  war.  Before  giving 
the  United  States  any  opportunity  for  explanation 
or  disavowal,  the  British  ministry  prepared  troops 
and  transportation  for  Canada,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  instructed  Lord  Lyons,  its  minister  at 
Washington,  to  withdraw  from  the  United  States 
unless  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  and  an 
apology  tendered  within  a  time  "not  exceeding 
seven  days." — See  Diplomatic  Corretportderuse  for 
1861-2,  and  authorities  under  Rebeujon,  as  % 
Draper's  Civil  War,  540. 

Albzansek  Johnston. 

TUNCtUSIC  BACES.    (See  Tabtab.) 
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TURKEY.  {Turkish,  Lotolet  d  OthmaniS,  or 
Ottoman  Rule,  also  Othmanie  vilayeti,  or  Ottoman 
provinces.  Ottoman  Empire  and  Sublime  Porte 
— mbUnUne  porta — are  the  two  phrases  used  in 
treaties.  Through  Asia  and  in  most  Mohamme- 
dan communities,  as  well  as  through  Moslem  his- 
tory, the  Turkish  dominion  is  El  Bourn  and  its 
bead  StUtan  el  Bourn,  in  allusion  to  his  succession 
to  the  lower  Roman  empire.)  The  term  Tur- 
key is  in  general  limited  to  the  territory  directly 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  empire,  a  territory  in 
whi(^  Turks  constitute  probably  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population,  and  the  term  Turk- 
ish empire  is  in  general  confined  to  the  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  this  ranall  fraction  of  the 
population.  Under  this  government,  a  num- 
ber of  races  preserve  a  distinct  organization, 
tribal,  ecclesiastical  or  territorial,  and  the  terri- 
tory recognized  in  treaties  as  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, the  government  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
and  the  races  inhabiting  Turkey,  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  in  the  study  and  discussion  of 
this  subject.  The  territory  of  the  Turkish  empire 
consists  of  the  four  provinces  in  Europe  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  porte;  the  organized 
province  of  eastern  Roumelia,  the  autonomous 
but  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria;  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  "occupied  and 
administered"  by  Austria;  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, including  two  in  Arabia,  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  Turkish  government;  the  tributary 
principality  of  Samoa;  the  autonomous  admin- 
istration of  Crete;  Cyprus,  occupied,  subject  to 
fixed  charges,  by  Great  Britain;  Egypt,  whose 
relations  are  discussed  elsewhere  under  that  title; 
and  the  single  African  province  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  porte,  Tripoli  The  extent  of  this 
territory  and  its  population  is,  from  the  lack 
of  statistics,  extremely  indefinite.  The  follow- 
ing statement  can  not  be  considered  more  than 
approximate  : 

T^irkey  In  Bnrope:  Kll.  Car.        Pop. 

immediate  poacemlons 165,438     4,490,000 

Saatern  Boumelia SS.SOl        818,Me 

Bosnia  and  Henegovlna  (occupied 

by  Anstrla) 1  -,»-.<  1,158,440 

Sandjak  of  Novi  Baiar )  «.«»  ^     168,000 

Bulgaria  (trlbatair) 88,973     1,898,963 


Si6,87e     8,631,400 
Totkej  in  Asia: 
Immediate  poaaeaeioos,  Inclndlng  Ara- 
bian proTincea 1,880,065  16,1SS,900 

Samoa 468         40,089 


Tnrkey  In  AMea: 

Tripoli  (province).... 

Egypt  (dependancy)..„.. 


1,889,683   18,158,989 

1,088,850     1,010,000 
2,987,000  17,577,000 


4,0i0,3SO  18,587,000 

TnrUehemplTe 6,236,2SO  43,301,000 

Immediate  poaaeadona 8,087,880  21.633,000 

Dependencies 8,148,400  21,758,000 

In  Europe  the  area,  undetermined,  of  the  sand- 
jak  of  Novi  Bazar,  with  a  population  of  168,000, 
is  still  under  Turkish  administration,  although 


a  part  of  Herzegovina.  In  Asia  the  only  por- 
tions of  Arabia  under  the  organized  control  of 
the  Turkish  government  are  the  two  vilayets  of 
Habesb,  or  Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  and  flie  Ebram 
(sacred)  containing  Mecca.  These  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,296,845.  In  Egypt  the  figures  giv- 
en above  exclude  Eotdofan,  Darfur  and  several 
provinces  in  the  Boudan  having  a  territory  of 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  10,800- 
000,  whose  successful  revolt  in  1883  renders  their 
distant  connection  with  the  empire  doubtful. 
Servia  (48,950  kil.  car.;  and  700,211  pop.)  and 
Montenegro  (9,080  kil.  car.;  286,000  pop.)  were 
dependencies  up  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin. — The- 
boundaries  of  Turkish  territory,  exclusive  of  ap- 
panages, are  the  product  neither  of  geographical 
lines  nor  ethnical  divisions;  but  of  a  long  series  of 
treaties,  of  which  the  last  and  most  important  b 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13, 1878.  Under 
this  treaty  the  northern  boundary  of  European 
Turkey  still  includes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  sandjak  of  Novi 
Bazar,  are  for  all  practical  purposes  Austrian. 
Serbia  next  bounds  Turkey  to  the  Danube,  and 
the  space  between  this  river  and  the  Balkans  is 
occupied  by  the  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  additional 
territory  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Siles- 
tria  on  the  Danube  to  the  Black  sea,  south  of 
Mangolia.  The  Black  sea,  the  Bosphorus.  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont  and  the  .£gean.. 
constitute  the  remaining  boundaries  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  until  Greece  is  reached.  The  prKent 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  was  deter- 
mined by  an  international  boundary  commissioD 
acting  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  but  following  the 
line  determined  upon  at  the  Constantinople  con- 
ference in  1881.  Instead  of  the  original  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas  to  that  of  the  Salym- 
bria  river,  the  new  boundary,  which  ceded  265 
geographical  miles,  or  two-thirds  the  area  under 
the  original  award,  starts  from  Kara  Derwent,  od 
the  gulf  of  Salonica,  follows  the  southern  ridge 
of  the  Olympus,  passes  south  of  Messova,  and 
reaches  the  Adriatic  by  crossing  the  vaUey  of  tb*? 
Arta,  of  which  Greece  receives  two-thirds.  The 
Adriatic  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Tuikev. 
except  where  the  Berlin  treaty  gave  Montenegro 
(Czemagora)  an  approach  to  the  sea  by  ceding 
Antivari.  The  1,814  square  miles  oonstitutini; 
the  previous  area  of  Montenegro  were  also  en- 
larged by  adding  from  Herzegovina  the  districts 
of  Banzani,  Rudine,  Nicsic,  Duga,  Piva,  Drobo- 
zak,  Yezera,  Eolashinand  Saranci,  1,167  squirr 
miles,  and  from  Albania,  Spuz,  Podgoritza,  Zab- 
lyak,  Plav'a  Gusigne,  Antivari  and  Krazina.  661 
square  miles;  in  all,  1,828.  Turkey  in  Asia  has 
natural  sea  boundaries  on  the  north  and  west, 
while  Arabia  in  a  sense  twunds  it  on  the  soutlL 
Its  eastern  boundary  begins,  under  the  Berlin 
treaty,  at  Makialos,  on  the  Black  sea,  and,  running 
southeast  in  an  irregular  line,  rejoins  the  old 
boundary  just  beyond  Kaghizemann.  l^is  ces- 
sion to  Russia  included  Batoum,  Ears  and  Aidft- 
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luin,  ot  which  the  last'  k  the  only  place  with  a 
population  of  5,000.  An  additional  tract  one-third 
as  large,  including  Bajazet,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  was  retained  by  Turkey,  its  posses- 
sion greatly  improving  its  strategic  line  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  same  time 
the  new  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  by 
ceding  to  the  former  the  town  of  Kotovi,  gave  a 
Russian  ally  control  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Araxes.  The  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Arabia 
is  practically  limited  to  Mecca,  Medina,  their  port 
Jiddah  and  Yemen,  a  large  tract  in  the  inte- 
rior extending  to  the  Persian  gulf  being  under 
independent  control,  while  the  desert  region  be- 
tween Arabia  proper,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
maintains  a  precarious  independence.  Turkish 
authority  is  also  limited  in  Armenia,  where  the 
powers  have  a  treaty  right  of  interference ;  in 
the  pashalic  of  Lebanon,  a  tract  eighty-seven 
miles  long,  which  can  only  be  governed  by  the 
porte  through  i  Christian  pasha,  satisfactory  to 
the  powers  supporting  the  French  occupation  in 
1861;  in  eastern  Roumelia  an  autonomous  prov- 
ince south  of  the  Balkans,  also  governed  by  a 
Christian  pasha;  in  Samos,  an  independent  trib- 
utary principality;  in  Crete,  an  autonomous  prov- 
ince; in  Cyprus,  under  British  control;  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
These  limitations  sufficiently  indicate  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  the  sultan, 
whose  character  is  more  clearly  conveyed  by  the  in- 
definite native  term  "Ottoman  Rule  "than  by  any 
exact  term.  — The  ethnical  character  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  is  the  result  of  successive  conquests, 
which  have  associated  widely  different  races  with- 
out uniting  them  in  a  common  political  society,  or 
amalgamating  them  by  ties  of  blood  and  intermar- 
riage; a  circumstance  which  explains  much  in  the 
arrested  development  of  Turkey.  The  European 
territory  of  the  empire  is  inhabited  by  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  Slaves  and  Greeks,  with  (probable)  rem- 
nants of  aboriginal  tribes  in  Albania.  The  islands 
of  the  .£gean,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  mountains 
■which  connect  its  central  plateau  with  the  Cauca- 
sus, are,  in  the  main,  inhabited  by  Indo-European 
races,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Kourdish  succeeding 
each  other  from  west  to  east.  Syria  and  the  great 
plain  to  the  east  is,  in  general,  inhabited  by  races 
Semitic  in  origin,  whose  blood  grows  purer  to- 
ward the  south.  The  one  notable  exception  is  in 
Trak-Arabia,  the  borderland  between  Persia  and 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Mesox>otamia,  where 
a  strong  Indo-European  element  appears.  Scat- 
tered over  this  entire  area,  but  growing  infrequent 
in  the  south  and  rarely  occurring  in  European 
Turkey,  are  nomadic  Tatar  tribes  still  living  in 
the  black  tents  of  the  steppes.  The  government 
of  the  realm  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  "  Turks,"  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Tatar  invaders,  of  prominent  and  leading 
families,  which  adopted  the  religion  of,  and  were 
incorporated  with,  the  conquerors,  at  varying  in- 
tervals during  the  700  years  ending  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  constant  acces- 


sions to  tills  ruling  class  from  captives  in  war,  or 
the  steady  draft  made  for  600  years  (1800-1800)  on 
the  male  children  of  subject  races.  The  Moslem 
and  Christian  creeds  have  maintained  one  great 
division  in  the  empire,  language  has  done  more, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  communication  have 
maintained  separate  and  distinct  some  populations 
almost  pure  in  race  and  blood.  But  these  influ- 
ences have  all  been  so  modified  by  time  and  con- 
quest, the  great  solvents  of  race,  that  a  complete 
change  in  character  without  an  alteration  in  form 
has  often  taken  place,  not  unlike  that  occurring 
in  a  pseudomorphic  crystal.  A  "  Turk  "  may  be 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  a  pure  Hel- 
lenic descent,  a  "Greek"  have  none  but  Slave 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  a  "  Bulgarian  "  be  the  de- 
scendant of  a  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Roman 
period.  —  Statistics  in  regard  to  racial  and  relig- 
ious divisions  in  the  empire  are  mere  estimates.  It 
is  probable  that  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  European  Turkey  is  Mnhammedun,  most  esti- 
mates agreeing  at  this  point.  In  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  Mohammedan  population  constitutes  the  larger 
pdriion  ;  but  the  usual  estimate  which  gives  it 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  is  an  exaggeration. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  Ubicini,  who  placed  the  to- 
tal population  50  per  cent,  too  high,  gave  the  num- 
ber of  Armenians  at  2,400,000,  Greeks  2,000,000, 
Kurds  1,000,000,  Slaves  6,500,000,  and  Arabs 
900,000 ;  while  frequently  quoted,  these  figures 
are  mere  approximations.  If  the  term  Ottoman 
or  Turk  is  limited  to  the  ruling  class,  the  Turks 
constitute  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  If  it  is  extended  to  the  large  Turkish- 
speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
nia, and  the  smaller  fraction  using  the  same  lan- 
guage in  European  Turkey,  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  Moslem  population  in  these  divisions 
of  the  empire.  But,  while  Turkish  came  to  be 
the  Mohammedan  tongue  In  the  region  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seljuks,  and  first  conquered  by 
the  Turkish  sultans,  the  line  of  the  caliphate 
dominion  can  still  be  traced  by  the  prevalence  of 
Arabic  as  the  Moslem  tongue  among  the  races, 
chicfiy  Semitic,  south  of  the  Taurus,  which 
checked  the  Arab  advance.  Greek  is  the  fa- 
miliar tongue  of  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  remained  in  Byzantine  hands  long  after 
the  interior  was  occupied  by  Turkish.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  Greek  and  Greeks  are  superseded 
in  the  interior  by  Bulgarian.  Eastern  Roumelia, 
lying  south  of  the  Balkans,  has  578,560  Bul- 
garians, 174,700  Turks,  42,659  Greeks,  19,549 
Gypsies,  4,177  Armenians  and  1,806  Jews.  In 
ThiBce  and  Macedonia  this  proportion,  would  be 
reversed.  The  Armenians  and  Kurds,  compara- 
tively recent  Turkish  conquests,  indicate  the  purity 
of  their  stock  by  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
The  empire  contains,  besides  the  races  already 
named,  in  Europe,  Albanians  (Skipetars).  Zingari, 
a  mixed  Slave-Greek  race,  and  small  settlements  of 
Ukraine  Tatars  and  Cireassians.  In  Asia,  besides 
the  leading  races  of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks  and  Kurds,  there  are  Druses  and  ^Maronites 
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in  Mount  Lebanon,  Yezidls,  the  flre-woreliipcrs 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  large  wandering  Turkoman 
tribes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Circassian  immigration  of  recent  years  has  added 
a  new  element.  While  modem  Turkish  law  af- 
fects to  regard  all  these  races  as  Ottoman  subjects, 
each  has  retained  its  individuality,  the  larger  di- 
visions manage  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
scattered  communities  and  districts  maintain  a 
separate  existence  of  their  own.  —  Over  this  diver- 
sified territory  and  these  still  more  heterogeneous 
races,  the  Turkish  government  is  superimposed, 
obtaining  its  original  authority  by,  conquest  and 
the  high  administrative  ability  of  early  sultans. 
This  power  has  been  retained  in  the  lack  of  any 
subject  peoples  equal  alone  to  rebellion,  and 
through  the  early  policy  which  early  incorporated 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  local  races  among  the 
conquerors.  Historically  the  successor  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  like  it  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  central  Asia,  and  more  successful  in  organ- 
izing an  army  than  in  civil  sway,  the  Turkish  rule 
leaves  behind  it  no  civil  monuments  but  buildings 
constructed  by  Greek  and  Semitic  architeots. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Turkish  invaders 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  profound- 
ly influenced  the  policy  of  the  empire;  but  it  has 
no  more  changed  the  character  of  its  rule  than  the 
like  adoption  of  the  local  cult  of  China  has  altered 
the  essential  character  of  the  Machu  conquest,  or 
left  it  other  than  an  invasion  encamped  in  a  pal- 
ace. Politically  the  empire  of  the  sultan  is  divid- 
ed, in  part  by  geographical  conditions,  and  in  part 
by  race  and  language,  into  certain  grand  divisions, 
accepted  in  discussions  of  the  eastern  question, 
and  familiar  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence;  but 
these  divisions  are  undetlnod  and  have  no  admin- 
istrative significance.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  di- 
vided in  its  eastern  half  by  the  Balkans  into  Bul- 
garia and  Koumelia,  the  latter  having  an  eastern 
and  western  division ,  and  covering,  in  the  extension 
given  it  by  Turkey  and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Albania  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  European  Turkey.  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
divided,  after  the  same  loose  fashion,  into  Anatolia, 
or  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  the  triangular  plain  between,  usually 
assigned  to  Arabia  on  maps,  but  in  all  senses  part 
of  the  empire.  These  divisions,  used  much  more 
frequently  in  foreign  discussion  of  the  empire 
than  its  actual  divisions,  correspond  very  closely 
in  use  to  the  "  north,"  "  south,"  "  Pacific  slope," 
"  west,"  "  northwest,"  as  employed  in  the  United 
States;  convenient  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  and 
often  misleading,  divisions.  The  only  territorial 
divisions  having  a  political  and  administrative 
significance,  are  vilayets,  provinces  or  govern- 
ments general,  closely  analogous  to  the  French 
department,  and  governed  by  a  wall ;  sandjaks, 
arrondmemenli  governed  by  mutessarifs;  kayas, 
cantons,  governed  by  karmakaurs;  nahi^s,  town- 
ships, towns  or  communes,  governed  by  mudirs; 
and  lastly  villages,  which  in  European  Turkey 
have  as  their  head  a  kodja  ba.shi,  and  in  Asiulic 


Turkey  a  kabya,  usually  of  local  iielectioii.  — Of 
these  divisions  the  vilayet  is  the  siioceasor  of  the 
Byzantine  thema,  whose  boundaries  many  existiiig 
vilayets  follow,  and  the  sandjak  is  generally  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  ancient  military  fiefs, 
which,  under  the  earlier  sultans,  were  ruled  by  a 
semi-iQdependent  and   hereditary  bey,  who  fur- 
nished a  contingent  of  troops,  generally  horse. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
Byzantine  province  was  adopted  as  the  new  unit 
of  administration,  the  sandjaks  being  gnniped  for 
this  purpose  under  the  government  of  a  wali.  or 
prefect,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Arabic  history.  The 
practical  result  of  this  difference  between  the  ori- 
gin of  these  two  divisions,  is,  that  the  vilayet  is 
often  bounded  by  an  artificial  or  official  line, 
while  the  sandjak,  particularly  in  European  Tor 
key  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, represents  a  natural  and  historical  division 
of  territory.     The  sandjaks  of  European  Turkey, 
whose  arrangement  in  vilayets  has  not  been  per- 
manent since  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  are  Monasth 
Korytya,  Prisrend,  Urhkul  and  Debra  in  the  vil- 
ayet of  Monastir,  Jannina,  Prevesa,  Argyro  Kastro 
Berat  and  Trikala,  the  vilayet  of  Jannina;  Salon- 
ica  Seres  and  Drama,  vilayet  of  Salonica,  Adrian- 
ople,  Rodosto  and  Gallipoli,  vilayet  of  Adrian- 
opte.    The  old  sandjaks  of  Phillipopolis  and  Sliv- 
no  constitute  eastern  Roumelia  and  Rutschnk. 
Tultiha,  Varna,  Tirnova  and  Widdin,  Bulgaria. 
Kovi  Bazar  and  Scutari  are  sandjaks  under  a  sep- 
arate administration.      The  vilayeta  of  Asiatk 
Turkey,  nineteen  in  number,  have  remained  un- 
changed through  a  long  period.     Constantinople, 
rather  a  metropolitan  district  than  a  vilayet;  Brusa; 
Aidin;  Kastamuni(Paphlagonia);  Angora (Bozok): 
Konieh  (Iconium),  or  Karamania;    Adana  (Cili- 
cia);   Sivas    (Cappadocia);  and  Trebizond  (Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis);  make  up  Asia  Minor.    Erzenim 
nnd  Kharput  cover  Armenia  and  part  of  Kurdis- 
tan.   Part  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  vil- 
ayets of  Diarbekir  and  Mosul.    Mosul  also  extends 
into  Mesopotamia,  whose  southern  portion  is  the 
vilayet  of  Baghdad.  Syria  is  divided  into  Aleppo 
and  Syria  proper,  with  its  capital  at  Damascus. 
The  islands  of  the  .£gean  and  Rhodes  make  a 
separate  vilayet,  as  did  Cyprus.    Crete  ranks  as  a 
European  vilayet.    The  two  Arabian  vilayets  are 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  or  Habcsh,  and  Hedjer,  or  the 
Haram.    Tripoli  is  also  a  vilayet    In  the  above 
summary,  the  classical   division   comspondiag 
most  closely  to  the  vilayet  is  given.    These  ad- 
ministrative divisions  originated,  however,  like 
the  entire  framework  of  Turkish  administration, 
in  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  Byzantine  thema 
and  vilayet  are  substantially  the  same  imit,  and 
their  respective  boundaries  cloeely  correspond. 
Asiatic  Constantinople  corresponds  to  thema  Up- 
timaton,  with  its  eastern  end  curtailed  by  early 
Turkish  conquest;  thema  Opsikion  is  Brusa;  Ai- 
din, thema  Thrakesian,  the  Turkish  administratioD 
still  preserving  the  division  which  ccmsigned  * 
part  of  the  seacoast  to  the  same  government  as  the 
adjacent  islands.     Themata  Anatolikon  and  Si- 
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byrrhaioton  are  substantially  Eonieb,  Seljuk  con- 
quests having  estendod  the  original  coast  line  of 
the  southern  province  and  including  Lalte  Tcholli 

•on  the  northeast.  Adana  differs  little  from  thema 
8eleukeias.  Various  causes  have  united  to  modify 
the  Euxine  provinces,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Byzantine  divisions  is  less  apparent.  The  short- 
lived empire  of  Trebizond  determined  the  littoral 
vilayet  of  that  name,  and  Eastamumi,  Angora  and 
Sivas  are  the  survivals  of  independent  sultanates, 

.  as  are  in  all  probability  Kharput,  Erzerum  and 
Diarbekir.   South  of  this  point  the  administrative 

'  divisions  of  the  caliphate  exercise  their  influence 
on  the  political  geography  of  Turkey.  —  Ootem- 
ment.      The  Turkish  government  is  an  absolute 

despotism,  tempered  by  the  democratic  equality  of 
Moslem  law.  A  standing  army,  a  most  unusual 
resource  in  oriental  history,  has  supported  it  from 
au  early  period.  Its  administration  has  followed 
Byzantine  models,  and  the  loose  character  of  its 
conquest  led  to  the  large  grant  and  exercise  of 
local  government  and  administration  among  sub- 
ject races.  Only  within  a  recent  period  has  an 
organized  bureaucracy  been  attempted,  and  with 
but  partial  success.  The  adoption  by  a  Tartar 
conquest  of  the  forms  of  a  Semitic  caliphate, 
modified  by  European  (Roman  and  modem)  ad- 
ministration, fills  the  political  forms  of  the  Turk- 
ish rule  with  contradictions  which  render  a  co- 
herent statement  difficult.  —  The  three  strands 
of  Turkish  administration,  civil  (legislative,  ju- 
dicial and  administrative),  military  and  relig- 
ious, all  run  back  to  the  sultan,   whose  titles 

.  sufficiently  express  his  relation  to  each.  As  "  Ca- 
liph of  the  Prophet  of  Gkxl "  and  "  Emir  el  Mou- 
mrnien,"  (Commander  of  the  Faithful),  he  is  the 
spiritual  head  and  military  commander  of  Mos- 
lems. In  one  capacity  he  has  the  right  to  inter- 
pret the  Koran  and  Moslem  traditions,  and  is 
hence  at  the  bead  of  Moslem  law.  In  the  other  be 
has  a  claim  upon  the  military  service  of  Moslems, 
two  capacities  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
be  is  "  Ouardian  of  the  Sacred  Places,"  not  dejure 
but  d»  faieto,  and  is  hence  employing  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  in  protecting  Moslem  rites. 
This  control  in  addition  gives  him  a  predomi- 
nant influence  over  the  three  chief  sources  of 
Moslem  doctrine,  in  the  sheriff  of  Mecca ;  the 
sheikh-ul-islam  at  Constantinople,  his  spiritual 
deputy;  and  the  mosque  of  Akkbar  at  Cairo.  The 
reigning  prince  of  the  house  of  Othman  is,  in  ad- 
dition, in  bis  own  right,  "  Khan,"  that  is,  prince 

■  of  bis  tribe ;  "  Sultan  of  Sullans,"  and  "  Ruler  of 
the  Two  seas  and  Two  lands  which  make  up  the 
Ottoman  realm,  by  the  right  of  the  sword."  In 
theory,  therefore,  the  sultan  is  the  prescriptive 
head  of  his  Moslem  subjects  under  Moslem  law, 
and  the  absolute  ruler  and  conqueror  of  other 
rHces  in  his  dominions.  Nor,  however  modified 
by  treaties  or  obscured  by  European  administra- 
tion, does  this  distinction  ever  altogether  disappear. 
— Legislative  authority  vests  absolutely  in  the  sov- 
ereign as  caliph  and  sultan,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral prince.    Turkish  law  itself  is  divided  into  two 


great  divisions,  the  ikeriadi,  or  spiritual  law,  and 
the  ^n<wnt  (rules),  or  temporal  law.  The  former 
is  derived  from  the  Koran,  the  traditions  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  decisions  of  his  immediate  suc- 
oessoTs.  In  theory,  this  law  is  fixed  and  immu- 
table; but,  as  the  only  supreme  authority  in  its  in- 
terpretation is  the  spiritual  deputy  of  the  sultan, 
and  ten  centuries  have  accumulated  in  addition 
contradictory  rescripts,  or  fetea/tt,  the  sheriait  can 
be  accommodated  in  practice  to  any  exigency. 
Stare  deeinu  is,  however,  imbedded  in  Turkish  law 
in  the  phrase  "The  gates  are  here  closed,"  and 
Turkish,  like  all  Moslem  jurisprudence,  is  full  of 
instances  of  judicial  resistance  to  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. The  kanouni  is  the  act  of  the  prince  pro- 
prio  motu,  like  the  constitutions  of  civil  law,  lufter 
which  it  is  modeled,  and  from  which  it  is  directly 
derived.  Codified  by  Ibrahim  Halebi  (of  Aleppo), 
under  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.,  the  muUeqva  bears 
at  every  turn  the  infiuence  of  the  Justinian  code, 
and  is  a  laborious  attempt  to  unite  in  one  the  civil 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  Moslem 
law.  It  remains  the  final  authority  in  Turkish 
courts,  but  has  been  modified  by  the  Hatti  Sherif 
of  Gulhaneh  (Nov.  3,  1889),  in  which  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid  declared  equal  rights ;  Hatti  Hum- 
azoim,  1856,  in  which  religious  liberty  was  enact- 
ed; a  penal  code,  1840;  a  commercial  code,  copied 
from  the  French,  1840,  etc.  In  the  contradicto- 
ry progress  of  recent  years,  these  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied  by  a  maze  of  decrees.  Besides  the 
Moslem  law,  the  subject  races  are,  for  many  pur- 
])oses — marriage,  divorce,  legacies,  larcenies,  lesser 
offenses,  and  cases  relating  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices and  succession — under  their  own  canon  law. 
The  principle  of  exterritoriality  extends  over  for- 
eigners resident  in  Turkey,  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
sular courts ;  each  administering  the  municipal 
law  of  its  origin.  —  The  sheikh-ul-islam  is  the  idti- 
niate  judicial  authority  of  the  empire,  his  fetvah, 
in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  case  stated,  decid- 
ing all  administrative  and  judicial  issues.  The  an- 
cient courts  of  the  empire  (sheri  courts)  consist  of 
the  high  court  of  appeal  (aryodaci),  divided  into 
two  chambers  (soudours),  presided  over  by  the 
cadi-nskerof  Roumelia,  or  European  Turkey,  and 
the  cadi-asker  of  Anatolia,  or  Asiatic  Turkey, 
each  having  the  jurisdiction  indicated.  Subordi- 
nate cotirts  exist  for  each  of  the  mevlievets,  or 
grand  judicial  districts,  which  include  several 
kayas.  These  judicial  'divisions  do  not  correspond 
with  the  vilayet  and  sandjsk,  being  less  in  num- 
ber and  differently  arranged.  Constantinople  and 
Mecca  are  the  first  two,  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  empire  are  arranged  in  three  classes.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  three  series  of  courts  is  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  cadi,  judge,  varying  in  rank,  but 
always  a  moUah  who  pronounces  the  decision ;  a 
mufti,  who  expounds  the  law  ;  naibs,  or  deputies; 
and  kiatibs,  or  notaries.  Appointments  to  all 
judicial  positions  are  annual,  revocable,  and  di- 
vided according  to  rank  between  the  sultan, 
sheikh-ul-islam,  cadi-askers  and  lower  judges. 
The  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  law  is 
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not  observed  in  the  courts ;  comption  exists  in 
all,  and  the  practice  is  of  the  loosest  description. 
Judicial  positions  are  filled  from  the  ulema,  or 
learned  men,  graduates  of  schools  (medrerrehs) 
connected  with  the  mosques.  Judicial  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  a  tax  on  suits.  "  Mixed  "  civil  and 
penal  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  cases  between  Ot- 
toman subjects  and  foreigners,  and  between  Mos- 
lems arid  Christians,  exist  in  the  capital  and  sea- 
ports on  the  French  model,  with  a  court  of  cassa- 
tion (Mekhemfh  e  Temyzi)  at  Constantinople.  — 
In  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire  the  sul- 
tan is  the  final  source  of  authority  and  appoint- 
ment, acting  through  his  personal  representative, 
the  grand  vizier,  an  office  abolished  during  the 
brief  period  of  constitutional  reform  under  Mid- 
hat  Pasha,  but  restored,  with  some  loss  of  position, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  paper  constitution  of  1878. 
An  elaborate  administrative  organization  on  Eu- 
ropean models,  succeeding  in  some  instances  to 
analogous  departments  under  the  old  regime,  fur- 
nishes ministries  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  marine, 
artillery,  interior  affairs,  justice,  finances,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  public  instruction,  religious 
tenets,  public  works.  Of  these,  the  fot^ign  af- 
fairs corresponds  to  the  reis  effendi  of  earlier  his- 
tory, the  subordinate  title  indicating  the  superior 
position  in  all  foreign  relations  claimed  by  the 
sublime  porte  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  while 
the  circumstance  that  the  "dragoman,"  or  inter- 
preter of  the  ministry,  fills  as  important  a  posi- 
tion in  practical  negotiations  as  the  minister,  in  its 
way  illustrates  the  long  period  in  which  the  Turk- 
ish government  refused  the  use  of  any  language 
but  its  own  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  min- 
ister of  war  is  the  successor  of  the  seraskier,  whose 
office,  while  distinct,  in  warlike  reigns  was  always 
held  by  the  grand  vizier.  The  minister  of  marine 
succeeds  the  capitan  pasha,  a  title  by  a  familiar 
blunder  often  appearing  in  European  history  as  a 
name.  The  minister  of  artillery  remains  the  soli- 
tary survival  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  Turkey 
in  this  weapon.  The  other  ministries  are  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious 
tenets,  organized  as  one  of  the  reforms  of  Mah- 
moud  II.  The  ministries  holding  these  portfo- 
lios are  organized  on  the  French  model  in  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  or  "divan," under  the  presidency  of 
the  sultan,  or  of  a  special  minister  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  There  is,  besides,  a  privy  council 
and  a  "senate,"  the  successor  of  the  old  imperi- 
al "Medjliss,"  in  which  the  subject  races  were 
and  are  represented,  membership  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define;  but  both  the  vizier, 
the  sheikh-ul-islam  and  the  leading  pashas,  vrith 
the  heads  of  the  six  nations,  sit  in  it.  The  re- 
maining organization  of  the  government  needs  no 
remark  save  that  the  polyglot  character  of  the 
empire  has  given  a  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  bureau  of  rescripts  and  translation,  the 
calamizeh,  and  it  has  for  fifty  years  furnished 
the  ablest  Ottoman  administrators  the  few  among 
their  number  enjoying  special  training.  High 
appointments  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been 


made  from  among  the  persona]  attendants  of  the 
sultan  and  the  pashas,  caprice  governing  the  se- 
lection. —  Provincial  administration   in  vilayets 
is  committed  to  the  wall,  assisted  by  a  defterdar, 
book-keeper,  who  has  charge  of  the  finances,  a 
mektoubji,  secretary,  and  subordinate  officers.  A 
local  medjliss  (council),  including  these  officers, 
local  dignitaries,  the  heads  of  the  local  Christian 
communities,  and  others,  sits  in  each  vilayet,  and 
constitutes  a  popular  body,  whose  influence  varie 
with  the  vigor  of  the  imperial  administrator.    The 
sandjak  and  kaya  are  each  similarly  organized. 
The  governor  of  a  vilayet  is  always,  and  the  head 
of  a  sandjak  is  generally,  known  as  a  pasha. 
Down  to  mudirs,  administrative  officers  are  non- 
residents, and  always  Moslems,  save  where  treaty 
regulations  require  Christian  appointees  in  iJeba- 
non  and  eastern  Roumelia.     Remnants  of  local 
self-government  exist  everywhere  in  the  medjliss, 
the  organization  of  villages,  the  management  of 
internal  affairs  by  particular  wards  or  districts, 
many  of  the  latter  having  enjoyed  a  rude  autono- 
my from  immemorial  times.    Trade-guilds,  esnafs, 
in  every  city  settle  disputes  and  regulate  trade 
customs,  practically  administering  a  very  consid- 
erable body  of  commercial  law.  —  Autonomous 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  allowed  to 
each  Christian  sect,  and  the  Israelites.    Turkish 
administration  recognizes  seven  "nations  "(mil- 
leti)  or  communities:  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Uniate' 
Armenians,  Latin  (Catholic),  Protestant,  Bulga- 
rian and  Israelite.    The  first  of  these  communities 
was  organized  by  the  berat,  or  writ  of  invesUtme, 
granted  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahmoud  n.,  in  1458.     In  1875  the  Bulgarian 
church,  previously  a  part  of  the  Greek  church, 
was  organized  under  an  exarch.    The  Greek,  Bul- 
garian and  Armenian  are  national  churches.    The 
Uniate  Armenians  are  a  small  body  united  in  faith 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.   The  Latin  church, 
besides  lesser  bodies,  includes  the  Maronites  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Chaldeans  of  Gebel  Tour  and 
Mesopotamia.    The  Jacobite  or  Syrian  church  in 
the  latter  region  has  also  of  late  years  received 
civil   recognition.      Besides   being  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  these  sects  all  constitute  civil  corporations 
whose  head  is  the  spiritual  primate  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  church  and  Uniate  Armenians. 
The  Protestants  have  a  civil  head,  the  Jews  are 
represented  by  a  chief  rabbi,  and  the  civil  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest  is  the  archbishop,  resident 
at  the  metropolis,  who  in  the  Armenian  church  is 
also  a  patriarch.    Each  of  these  sects  is  organized 
for  civil  purposes,  with  a  synod  at  the  capital,  and 
is  divided  into  dioceses  and  parishes.     Its  author 
ities  collect  the  capitation  or  military  exemption 
tax  (kharadj),  and  certain  traditional  dues  for  their 
own  maintenance.     Their  courts  regulate  subjects 
usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  canon  law,  in- 
flict punishments  for  petty  offenses,  and  once  set- 
tled all  civil  cases  to  which  suitors  of  the  same 
faith  were  parties.     Where  a  village  or  town  is 
composed  of  a  single  sect,  the  larger  share  of 
internal  administraticHi  falls  to  the  hands  of  its 
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authorities.  The  Protestaiit  communities  scat- 
tered over  Turkey,  the  fruit  of  American  mis- 
sionary labor,  are  organized  as  democracies,  with 
annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers.  — 
Independent  of  all  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment stands  the  seraglio,  a  state,  not  a  domestic, 
institution,  not  merely  the  residence  or  the  family 
of  the  sultan,  for  the  Turkish  empire  has  had  no 
ruling  family  in  the  European  sense,  but  the  im- 
perial household.  Unlike  most  Moslem  sover- 
eigns, the  early  Turkish  sultans  recognized  no 
distinction  as  wives  and  concubines  between  the 
women  of  their  harem.  The  harem  thus  formed, 
probably  a  survival  of  ancient  tribal  practice, 
was  reorganized  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, under  Byzantine  influence.  Its  body-guard 
was  uniformed  in  a  dress  copied  from  the  Varan- 
gar  garb,  its  chief  posts  were  given  to  eunuchs, 
who  first  become  conspicuous  in  Turkish  affairs 
after  this  date,  and  the  sacrosanct  character  of 
the  Moslem  harem  received  the  protection  of  an 
elaborate  and  minute  organization  and  ceremonial 
foreign  to  oriental  ideas,  but  which  has  had  an 
extraordinary  power  in  consolidating  and  render- 
ing permanent  in  influence  palace  intrigue.  In  the 
seraglio,  the  mother  of  the  sultan,  valid&  sultana, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  empress  in  Byzantine 
history.  Its  chief  functionary  is  the  kislar  agha, 
chief  of  eunuchs,  an  officer  whose  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  sultan  give  him  a  rank  next  after 
the  grand  vizier,  and  an  influence  often  transcend- 
ing his.  The  commander  of  the  household  troops 
is  generally  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Moslem  succession  and  inheritance  passing  the 
oldest  male  of  the  family,  collateral  branches  were 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  reigning  family  care- 
fully eliminated,  thus  keeping  the  succession  in 
the  direct  line.  During  the  last  flfty  years,  this 
practice  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  succession 
has  passed  from  brother  to  brother  and  uncle  to 
nephew,  while  collateral  lines  begin  to  appear. 
The  khans  of  Crimean  Tartaiy,  now  the  Bussian 
Crimea,  claim  a  descent  from  Othman,  and  are  the 
only  cadet  branch  of  the  royal  family.  The 
women  of  the  seraglio  during  the  last  three  cent- 
uries have  been  recruited  from  Circassian  tribes, 
which  have  furnished  the  other  leading  harems  of 
the  capital.  This  circumstance  has  united  the 
seraglio  and  the  other  great  households  in  a  web 
of  feminine  kindred,  acquaintance  and  intrigue, 
often  overlooked  by  the  foreign  observer,  bat 
deeply  influencing  the  daily  current  of  affairs.  — 
Finance.  The  Turkish  flsc  has  never  lost  the 
stamp  of  conquest.  An  oppressive  octroi,  imposed 
on  all  the  traffic  of  walled  cities,  supports  the 
charges  of  local  government.  Its  rates  vary,  its 
amount  is  unknown;  and  while  it  is  collected  by 
imperial  officers,  the  receipts  are  absorbed  and  ex- 
pended in  each  province.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment levies  a  kharadj,  the  capitation  tax,  on  all 
Christian  males  for  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice; tithes  on  all  produce;  the  verghi,  a  tribute  or 
tax  on  prAduce  or  receipts,  a  quasi  income  tax ; 
sheeptax;  a  tobacco  segie,  salt,  stamp,  excise,  fish- 


eries, registration,  forests,  with  a  large  number  of 
lesser  taxes.  Of  these  taxes  the  first  three  are- 
early  Moslem  taxes,  and  the  sheep  tax  is  probably 
the  survival  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  khan  in  the  pas- 
toral stage  of  the  tribes  by  which  the  empire  was- 
founded.  It  is  still  levied  in  theory,  not  as  u  tax 
on  the  sheep,  but  as  rental  for  pasturage.  Tbe- 
kharadj  existed  unchanged  in  name  and  charac- 
ter imder  the  caliphate.  Its  average  in  1883  was 
twenty-eight  piasters,  the  levy  per  head  varying 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  piasters.  Collected  at  times 
by  Turkish  officers,  koldjis,  and  again  by  the 
heads  of  subject  communities,  in  1834  and  1850 
the  duty  of  collecting  this  tax  was,  after  a  rude 
census,  definitely  made  over  to  the  authorities 
of  each  "nation."  The  verghi  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  inscribed  tribute  levied  on  con- 
quered provinces  by  the  caliphs,  and  is  a  tax  on. 
the  income  from  real  and  personal  property,, 
varying  greatly  in  amount  in  different  provinces,, 
and  often  falls  upon  property  from  which  tithes. 
are  also  collected.  The  tithes  are  a  tenth  in  kind 
of  all  produce,  collectible  before  a  sale  can  be 
effected  by  the  peasant  or  proprietor.  By  a  priv- 
ilege conferred  by  Constantine,  confirmed  by 
Mahmoud  II.,  but  in  recent  times  modified,  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  free  from  taxation. 
Imperial  taxes  were  farmed  under  the  Byzantine- 
government,  and  the  practice  was  continued  by 
the  Turkish  conquerors.  In  1695,  Mustafa  II. 
extended  the  annual  leases  of  the  revenue  to  life- 
grants.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  assumed  the  immediate 
collection  of  its  revenues,  and  as  regularly  let 
them  again  to  meet  present  necessities,  past  ex- 
travagance, or  to  secure  loans.  —  Expenditure,  re- 
ceipts and  indebtedness  are  alike  vague  in  Turk- 
ish finance.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  piaster- 
(4.4  cents,  or  22i  centimes),  a  coin  originally  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  200  years 
of  depreciation  have  reduced  to  its  present  value. 
The  Turkish  lira,  or  pound  (£T— 100  piasters)  is 
the  iisual  unit  in  debt  statements.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Crimean  war,  the  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire, for  a  number  of  years,  had  fluctuated  from. 
£T6,500,000  to  £T7,500,000.  The  expenditure, 
from  this  period  until  the  financial  collapse  of  the 
empire  in  1874-5,  was  all  of  the  revenue  and  as. 
much  more  as  could  be  raised  by  loans  and  the  is- 
sue of  a  paper  currency.  At  this  time  the  nominal 
receipts  were  £T23,5S2,200,  and  the  expenditure 
£T28,143,276,  deficit  £T591,076.  The  actual  av- 
erage receipts,  1872-6,  were  £T18,190,000.  The 
paper  budgete  for  1880-81  (1295-fl,  H.)  give  the 
receipts  as  1,615,584,000  piasters ;  expenditures, 
1,914,876,859;  deficit,  299,292,859  piasters.  The 
items  are  as  follows: 

BECSIPT8.  Piasten. 

Land  rerennetax 885,000,000 

Exemptions  from  militaiy  aerrice 48,000,000 

Tllhe* 600,000,000 

Cofltoms .,. 180,000,000 

Sheep  tax 186,000,000 

Tobacco 100.000.000 

VatioaBrraelpts 98,998,000. 
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Receipt!)— OmMntMd.  Piartera. 

Heal  estate 6,a00,000 

ForeetB 6,070,000 

Saltworks  and  minee T«,aoe,000 

Poet 6,300,000 

Telegraphs 1S,5TX).000 

Receipts  from  ministry  of  marine 66,906,000 

Recelptefrom  minlstryof  war 88,500,000 

Otdnance 4,009,000 

Sanitary  administration 6,185,000 

Tribute  from  Egypt 76,500,000 

'Tribute  from  Eastern  Roomells 84,000,000 

•Other  tributes 18,«7»,000 

Various  products 8,»1,000 

Totallleceipts 1,616,584,000 

KSFSNSITtnUES.  Ftuters. 

Tot«lgn  debt..-. 809,647,961 

Domestlcdebt 89,812,441 

yioatlng  debt 841,868,948 

•CavU  list  vpanage 86,4eT,8IM 

Senate 8,406,019 

•Chamber  of  deputies 6,598,961 

Council  of  state 1,880,400 

Audit  office 1,066,840 

Prime  minister  and  his  personal  accounts £,891,864 

•Judicial 15,081,848 

Restitutions 675,000 

Administration 52,704,158 

Prisons 8,780,680 

Post  and  Telegraphs 84,959,098 

Tarious  ezpenscs 619,800 

Hiniatryof  foreign  affaira 19,810,288 

Ulnistryof  Justice 88,809,850 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 6,100,098 

Ministry  of  public  works 10,880,004 

Ministry  of  commerce  and  agriculture.........  15,168,780 

Administration 85,212,359 

Indirect  contributions 86,631,640 

Verghi 81,718,708 

Sheep  tithesand  taxes 49,688,016 

Ulnistryof  war 686,304.944 

Ministry  of  marine 81,154,050 

Orand  masterof  artillery 86,144,487 

Religious  endowments 83,673,414 

Pensions  and  reliefs 68,558,851 


1.703,915,118 
Extraordinary  expenses 810,961,243 


Total  Expenditures 1,914,876,868 

Turkish  budgets  are,  however,  the  vaguest  ap- 
iproximations.  The  territory  ceded  in  1878  and 
1881  returned  13  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of 
'the  empire.  The  rest  has  been  greatly  disorgan- 
.ized,  atid  its  revenue  can  not  be  placed  at  over 
£T16,31S,006.  Of  this  the  tributes  return  (omit- 
ting Bulgaria)  £T1,143,720,  the  six  i-evenues 
•ceded  the  bondholders,  tobacco,  salt,  stamps,  ez- 
•cise,  fisheries  and  silk,  £T1, 983,416;  and  customs, 
£T1,992,800.  The  other  leading  items  are:  tithes, 
fT5,000,000;  verghi,  £T2,250,000;  sheep,  £T1,- 
•650,000;  kharadj,  £T460,000.  Of  the  expendi- 
tures one-tliird  has  for  some  years  gone  to  the 
■army,  the  only  branch  of  the  government  whose 
■claims  receive  even  partial  attention.  The  "  civil 
list,"  which  is  little  more  than  the  sultan's  per- 
sonal  expenditure  through  the  seraglio  and  other 
channels,  has  for  years  been  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000.  —  The  Turkish  debt  shares  the  un- 
•certainties  of  all  Turkish  finance.  The  standing 
-army,  organized  by  Mahmoud  II.  at  the  opening 
■of  the  century,  enabled  the  government  to  collect 


taxes  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  revenues.    This  met  the  enlarged  ex- 
pense of  European  reforms  in  the  srmy;  bat  at 
the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war  foreign  loans 
began,  and  by  1875  these  had  reached  a  nominal 
capital  of  £240.000,000.      Fourteen  issues  were 
made  in  this  period,  beginning  at  80  and  ending  at 
43^.     One  of  £5,000,000  m  1855  was  secured  by 
the  guarantee  of  France  and  England,  and  the 
tribute  from  Cyprus  has  been  sequestered  for 
its  benefit  by  Great  Britain,  while  the  first,  for 
£3,000,000,  was  secured  by  the  Egyptian  tribute, 
whose  balance  went  to  the  loan  of  1855.     During 
the  thirty  years  in  which  Turkey  paid  its  interest. 
every  conceivable  expenditure  was  met  by  issuing 
current  obligations;  these  were  regularly  consol- 
idated, a  foreign  loan  obtained  at  usurioas  rates, 
and  the  old  process  resumed.    At  home,  forced 
loans  in  the  shape  of  irredeemable  i>aper  money 
(caim^s)  were  also  raised.     In  1875  the  empire  an- 
nounced that  for  five  years  the  interest  would  be 
paid,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Interest  ceased  altogether  before  this  period  was 
over,  and  Turkey  remained  among  the  defaulting 
states  tmtil  the  irad€  of  Dec.  30,  1881,  reduced 
the  debt  from  a  nominal  capital  of  i^S3,801,885 
to  £106,437,234,  and  the  interest  to  4  per  cenL  Up 
to  August,  1883,  £63,149,663  of  the  consolidated 
debt  had  been  reissued.    The  Turkish  govern- 
ment proved  reasonably  faithful  to  its  share  of  the 
agreement,  but  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro  and 
Greece  have  failed  to  contribute  to  the  share  of 
the  debt  allotted  to  them.    The  revenues  set  apart 
to  meet  debt  obUgations  yielded  £T2,283.634  dur- 
ing the  first  fourteen  months,  Jan.  1,  1882  -  Feb. 
28,  1888.     Meanwhile  the  Turkish  government 
has  continued  to  add  to  its  floating  obligations, 
which,  in  August,  1883,  were  £T28,000,000.    This 
is  certain  to  precipitate  another  collapse,  as  tbe 
annual  deficit  Is  not  less  than  £T7,000,000. — 
Land  Tenure.    The  fee  under  Moslem  law  vests 
in  the  state.    Upon  conquest,  believers,  i.  e.,  con- 
verts to  Islam,  are  allowed  to  retain  occupancy  of 
their  lands  (known  as  tithable)  upon  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce;  non-believers  pay  a  tribute 
tax  levied  either  on  the  soil  or  on  the  produce, 
and  when  originally  inscribed  varying  from  one- 
half  to  one-eighth.     Lands  held  imder  these  ten- 
ures have  steadily  diminished  in  amount,  and  con- 
stitute the  only  freehold  estates  known.  .  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  cliane- 
ter  of  the  fee,  whether  complete  (mulk)  or  charged 
with  various  burdens  (memluk),  and  pay  a  tax  on 
transfer  or  succession.     Besides  city  freeholds, 
large  estates  of   agricultural  lands  granted  for 
special  services  or  held  by  descent  from  local  over- 
lords belong  to  this  class.     A  third  class  of  free- 
hold (mehkemu)  arose  apparently  from  judicial 
sequestration.      This  can  be  mortgaged  by  two 
witnesses,   the  other  freehold  only  by  registry. 
Waste  lands  revert  to  the  state,  and  lands  bdong- 
ing.to  religious  foundations,  or  devoted  to  dvil 
uses,  aqu^ucts,  bridges,  etc.,  pay  no  tithe&  Tbe 
first  circumstance  has  resulted  in  the  ownership  of 
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large  tracts  by  the  state,  and  the  second  in  the  ex- 
tengive  transfer  of  realty  to  religious  trusts,  con- 
stituting vakouf  lands.  Estimates  make  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  in  the  empire  of  this  charac- 
ter. While  probably  true  of  city  realty,  this  is 
not  true  of  agricultural  lands,  which  are  held 
in  Tillage  ownership  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  yalcouf  lands  arise  from  two  sources:  state 
grants  (sarai),  and  the  transfers  of  private  per- 
sons (kasamain).  State  grants  are,  in  general, 
absolute  and  perpetual.  Private  transfers  are  of 
two  classes:  customary  or  stated  (aadet),  and  le- 
gal (sheriah).  The  one  is  a  nominal  transfer,  oc- 
cupancy remaining  in  the  grantor,  the  grantee 
receiving  a  ground  rent,  ctQcuIated,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  as  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  often 
also  nominal.  Upon  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in 
the  direct  male  line,  these  grants  revert  to  the 
mosque.  The  administration  of  vakouf  property 
was  assumed  by  Mahmoud  II.,  but  without  ob- 
taining the  revenue  anticipated.  Repeated  prop- 
ositions to  sequester  the  vakouf s  have  been  made; 
but  the  government  has  never  ventured  further 
than  plans.  State  lands  consist  chiefly  of  miri 
and  waste  (adiyet)  lands.  There  are  besides  the 
private  domain  of  the  sultan,  flefs  attacked  to 
particular  offices,  military  fiefs,  etc.,  most  of 
which  have  reverted  to  the  state  and  been  added 
to  the  miri.  This,  which  figures  in  all  Turkish 
land  schemes,  is  land  whose  revenue  belongs  to 
the  public  treasury.  Large  tracts  of  this  land 
have  been  let  from  time  to  time,  and  much  of  it 
is  held  on  perpetual  leases,  which  are  open  to  sale 
or  inheritance,  reverting  to  the  state  on  the  sus- 
pension of  cultivation.  Local  customs  greatly 
modify  land  tenure,  and  few  definite  statements 
are  true  of  the  entire  empire.  Land  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia  is  in  small  holdings,  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  large  estates.  Village  ownership 
obtains  in  southern  Turkey  in  agricultural  lands, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia, where,  however,  the  ownership  of  tracts  by 
beys  still  extends  over  large  areas.  — Trade,  Tariff 
and  Product*.  Commerce  with  Christian  nations 
was  conducted  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
a  6  per  cent  impost  tax,  which  was  reduced  to 
8  per  cent,  in  behalf  of  England,  and  this  capitula- 
tion was  confirmed  and  extended  in  1675  and  in 
1881.  In  1861,  commercial  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  obtained  by  other  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  placed  export  duties 
at  8  per  cent. ,  raised  import  duties  from  5  to  8 
per  cent. ,  and  reduced  the  transit  duties  from  8  to 
1  per  cent  These  treaties  were  denounced  in 
1888,  the  porte  proposing  to  sulistitute  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties — in  no  case  higher  than 
20  per  cent — suppress  transit  duties,  provide  a 
warehouse  system,  and  require  all  duties  to 
be  paid  in  gold.  About  one-fourth  of  the  com- 
merce of  Turkey  is  with  Great  Britain.  Turk- 
ish exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  wool,  opium 
and  native  manufactures.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports for  a  scries  of  years  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


TSABS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

18Ta-74 

a67,<Bl,881 
SI5,69t),001 
Ml,l)»,04d 

Piaster*. 
445,lyn,8(>8 

18T4-75 

4ie,6sa,e6s 

800,824.184 
S24,8W,618 
888686,490 

1875-78 

1877 

IBTR-W 

l,S69,4Se,742 
l,9Sl,«n,SM 

ISTV-W) 

868,300.246 

At  Smyrna,  tlie  second  seaport  of  the  empire,  one- 
third  of  the  imports  consist  of  domestics,  of  which 
two-thirds  come  from  G^reat  Britafn.    The  remain- 
der of  the  imports  consiist  of  miscellaneous  man- 
ufactures.   Of  the  exports,  figs,  opium,  valonia, 
(aeoms),  black  and  red;  and  raisins,  in  nearly 
equal  shares,  make  up  one-half  of  tiie  exports, 
from  year  to  year.    Silk  cocoons,  sponges,  wool 
and  rugs  constitute  from-  IS  tO'20'per  cent,  of  the: 
exports.  — In  1876  the  wheat  crop  of  Turkey  was 
placed  at  80,000,000  bushels,  and  Oie  total  cereal 
crop  at  100,000,000.    The  tobacco  crop  in  1875 
was  estimated  at  77,880,000  pounds,  and  valued: 
at  16,985,600;  and  in  1881  the  crop  was  placed 
at  82,500,000  pounds.    One-half  of  tliis  is  grown ' 
in  European  Turkey,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
in  Roumelia,  in  and  about  Cavala,  Macedonia; 
nearly  a  fifth  being  in  the  latter-district    The  av- 
erage production  of  attar  of  roses,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  produced  on  the-  southern  slope  of  the 
Balkans,  is  8,470  pounds,  the  crop  varying  from 
6,000  pounds  in  1866,  to  1,700  in  1872.     The  mo- 
hair (tiftik)  clip  in  Angora  was  85,000  bags  in. 
1880  and  80,000  in  1881,  about  6,000,000  pounds. 
The  herds  producing  it  are  estimated  at  600,000' 
head.    The  importance  of  Turkish  products  rests 
rather  upon  their  possibilities,  than  their  accom- 
plishment.   In  grain,  in  wool,  and  in  cotton,  as 
well  as  in  coal  and  copper,  it  is  capable  of  add- 
ing heavily  enough  to  the  world  product  to  make- 
it  a  serious  rival.  —  The  mineral  resources  of  Tur- 
key are  known  to  be  large,  but  are  practically  im- 
touched — the  solitary  exception  being  the  copper- 
mines  of  Arghana.    By  Turkish  law  all  mines- 
and  mineral  deposits  are  the  property  of  the  state, 
to  which  all  land  reverts  on  the  discovery  of  min- 
eral treasures.     All  grants  of  mines  for  working- 
require  their  surrender  to  the  state  after  A  certain 
period,  with  plant  and  working  tools  complete. 
Work  can  be  resumed  only  upon  the  purchase  of  ~ 
the  equipment  from  the  government  at  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  administration  of  mines,  whose- 
engineers  add  to  tiie  oppressive  legal  restrictions 
of  the  government  the  vexatious  interference  of 
half-educated  men.     The  most  important  mineral 
deposits  of  Turkey  are  the  coal  fields  of  the  Her- 
acles basin,  on  the  Euxine  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
150  miles  from  the  Bosphorus.     They  are  450- 
square  miles  in  extent,  estimated  to  contain  60,- 
000,000  tons,  and  are  probably  much  larger,  as 
the  Kooslov  vein  is  from  three  to  eighteen  feet 
thickness,  and  worked  with  ease  in  horizontal 
runs.    During  the  Crimean  war  this  region  sup- 
plied the  allied  fieet.    Tests  showed  the  coal  bitu- 
minous, to  be  equal  to   Newcastle,   free  from 
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slag,  and  firing  rapidly.  At  present  38,000  tons 
are  raised  annually,  and  delivered  at  Constantino- 
ple at  $4.08  per  ton.  Constantinople,  in  tlie  six 
years  1875-80,  imported  1,205,985  tons  of  coal 
from  England.  An  extremely  rich  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  at  Eebban  Maaden,  in  the  Ar- 
ghana  district,  north  of  Diarbekir,  has  been 
worked  for  centuries,  and  is  still  mined  under  gov- 
'ernment  supervision,  supplying  interior  Turkey 
with  the  copper  universally  used  for  domestic 
utensils.  Chrome  is  mined  at  Dag  Ardi,  Brusa 
vilayet,  and  near  Salonia,  the  average  output  in 
«ach  place  being  8,000  tons.  Emery  is  mined 
near  Smyrna,  manganese  near  Trebizond,  argen- 
tiferous lead  near  Erzeroum,  Akdar  Maaden,  in 
Castamuui,  and  near  Kaiserizeh.  Antimony  is 
shipped  in  small  quantities  from  Cliios.  Many 
other  mineral  deposits  are  known  to  exist,  some 
of  which  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  but  none 
Are  now  utilized.  —  IVantportcMon.  The  roads  of 
the  empire  are  in  a  primitive  state,  but  are^in  bet- 
ter condition  in  European  than  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  the  latter  a  wheeled  vehicle  is  rarely  seen  away 
from  the  coast,  and  the  roads  are  tracks  worn  by 
'Caravans.  The  mail  is  carried  on  horsetiack  by 
relays  of  horses  after  a  system  which  has  come 
down  unchanged  from  the  eumu  pubUeaot  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  tezkereh, 
or  official  permit  to  use  these  relays  for  private 
travel  is  analogous  to  the  diploma  issued  under 
the  Roman  empire  for  the  same  purpose.  During 
the  French  occupation  a  road  was  built  from  Bei- 
rut to  Damascus,  and  a  diligence  line  is  run  on  it. 
Telegraph  lines,  17,048  miles  in  length,  connect 
the  larger  cities  and  the  capital  under  government 
management.  By  special  convention,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  leases  for  its  own  purposes  a 
line  connected  with  the  land  line  and  cable  in  the 
Persian  gulf. — European  Turkey  contained,  in 
1881,  988  miles  of  raihoad,  built  by  the  Oriental 
Railways  company,  at  $57,600  per  mile,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  company  being  $158,400,000  nominal, 
the  actual  money  value  of  the  shares  as  allotted 
being  45  per  cent,  of  their  par  value.  The  lines 
buUt  and  open  for  traffic  since  1875,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Banialuka  and  Doberlin,  are  as 
follow*:  ^,^ 

-ConBtimtinople  A  BelloTs SSI 

Adrianople  &  Dedeagatch 9i 

IJalonica  &  MilroviUa USX 

AdrUnople  &  Zamboli 115 

Banialuka  &  Doberlin 84 

Varna  d>  Rutschnk 140 


Total., 


see 


Asiatic  Turkey  has  2501  miles  of  railroad,  in 
three  lines,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important 
was  built  by  an  English  company  at  a  cost  of 
$10,665,675.  It  is  (1888)  being  extended  to  Sev- 
dikini,  88  miles.  These  lines  are  as  follows,  the 
last  being  government  property : 

MUm. 

Smjrna  &  Aidln,  and  branchea 83 

Smyrna  A  Caaaaba.  and  branchea 108 

Scutari  d>  bmidt,  and  brancbea Wf 

Total SSOi 


Constantinople  contains  ISi  utiles  of  tramway* 
(city  horse  railroads),  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Sn^yma,  Sidon,  Jaffa  and  other  cities.  —  Buterf. 
The  Turkish  empire  arose  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
and  bad  nearly  reached  the  western  limits  of  its 
European  conquest  before  it  moved  eastward. 
The  first  signs  of  the  empire  appeared  in  the  ebb 
of  the  invasions  of  (Genghis  Ebaa  and  his  sons, 
whose  advance  seems  to  have  received  a  check  on 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  after  having  swept 
away  the  minor  Seljuk  sultanats  which  divided 
between  them  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  Ertogul,  the  father  of  Oth- 
man,  founder  of  the  line,  is  more  than  a  tribal  he- 
ro, and  the  legends  which  assign  Othman  a  Com- 
menian  ancestor  in  Byzantine  story,  and  trace 
his  descent  from  the  tribal  progenitor  in  caitial 
Ada,  Kara  Eoum,  probably  express  the  historic 
fact  that  a  rule  of  Tartar  origin,  arising  in  a  tribe 
which  for  at  least  200  years  had  been  familiar 
with  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor,  took  its  earii- 
est  form  under  Byzantine  influence.  In  Turidsb 
history  Ertogul  is  the  tribal  hero,  Othman  (1299- 
1826)  the  founder,  and  Orkhan  (1326-60)  the  oi^ 
ganizer  of  the  new  monarchy.  His  tent-door  be- 
came the  sublime  porte,  his  army  was  made  up  of 
a  disciplined  infantry  and  an  enrolled  cavalry,  not 
a  feudal  militia.  Orldian  crossed  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Turkish  rule  was  established  in  its  present 
European  limits  by  the  battle  of  Eassova  (1856), 
when  the  defeat  of  Bsjazet  I.  (1389-1402),  on  bis 
eastern  frontier,  midway  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Tam- 
erlane, would  have  destroyed  the  Turkish  empire 
had  it  been  an  Asiatic  power.  In  the  next  three 
reigns,  the  power  of  the  empire  was  further  ex- 
tended in  Europe,  and  crowned  by  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  (1453)  by  Mohammed  II.  (1451- 
81).— The  oriental  conquests  of  Selim  I.  (1513-20) 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  caliph  carried 
the  empire  to  ils  present  Asiatic  limits,  and  woriced 
a  profound  change  in  its  character.  The  next  of 
the  line,  Suleiman  I.  (1520-66),  the  lawgiver  of  the 
dynasty,  showed  this  at  every  turn.  His  mosques 
were  Arab  mosques,  his  code  was  drawn  by  an 
Aleppan,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  empire 
showed  like  influences.  The  Turkish  rule  was 
now  at  its  widest,  extended  and  stretched  from 
northern  Hungary  to  central  Persia,  from  south- 
em  Russia  to  Egypt.  The  Turkish  infantry  re- 
mained the  best  in  Europe ;  but  Lepanto  (1571) 
showed  that  its  fleet  was  weak,  and  it  never  re- 
gained full  mastery  of  the  sea,  although  it  still 
acquired  one  island  after  anoUier,  Murad  IT. 
(1628-40)  falling  between  weak  and  brutal  sultans 
(1674-1628),  and  a  drunkard,  Ibrahim  (16«M9). 
gave  Turkey  its  last  eastern  conquests,  rcacbii^; 
Tabreez.  The  fortunes  of  the  empire  were  again 
retrieved  in  Europe  by  the  able  succession  of 
Kdprili  viziers  (1646-90),  but  no.  personal  abniQ" 
could  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  like 
the  siege  of  Vienna  (1688),  and  the  peace  of  Car- 
lowiu  (1708)  definitely  closed  the  era  of  Turkish 
conquest. —  Through  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mahmoud  I.  (1730-M)  deferred  tlw  ad- 
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^ance  of  Bossia  by  an  alliance  with  France  and 
western  Europe,  as  Abdul  Medjid  (1839-«1)  did 
through  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
■Catharine  II.  resumed  the  Russian  advance  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  peace  of  Eutchuk  Kai 
Nardji  (1774)  and  Jassy  (1792)  established  the  de- 
pendent position  of  Turkey.  Mahmoud  II.  (1808- 
.39)  gave  the  empire  a  new  lease  of  life  by  organ- 
izing a  standing  army,  which  enabled  the  empire 
to  reconquer  its  Asiatic  possessions,  parceled 
among  overlords  who  owned  a  slight  allegiance. 
With  the  exception  of  Ibrahim  Pusha,  no  oriental 
rebel  has  since  been  able  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  sultan.  Against  Europe,  the  porte  remained 
powerless.  The  revolt  of  Oreece  (1821-9),  Servia 
(1815-29),  Roumania  (1861),  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
-ople  (1833),  and  other  successive  treaties,  ending 
with  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  have  reduced  the 
■empiie  to  its  present  limits. 

Tamjott  WiujAMa. 

TTLEB,  John,  president  of  the  United  States 
1841-5,  was  bom  la  C!harles  City  county,  Va., 
March  29,  1790,  and  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan. 
17,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary 
college  in  1806,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809, 
and  served  in  the  state  legislature  1811-16  and 
1823-6,  in  the  house  of  representatives  1816-21,  as 
governor  1825-7,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1827-36.  All  this  time  he  had  belonged  to  the 
•extreme  southern  state-sovereignty  school  of  poli- 
ticians, and  had  quarreled  with  Jackson  when  the 
latter  had  undertaken  to  suppress  nullification  (see 
that  title)  in  South  Carolina.  With  the  rest  of  this 
school  he  went  into  the  conglomeration  of  factions, 
which,  about  1886,  took  the  name  of  the  whig 
party  (see  that  title),  and  in  the  election  of  that 
_year  received  47  votes  for  vice-president.  In  1840 
he  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by  the 


whigs,  for  a  double  reason  :  he  was  a  pronounced 
adherent  of  Clay,  whom  Harrison  had  defeated 
for  the  presidency;  and  he  was  also  a  pronounced 
believer  in  state  sovereignty,  so  that  his  nomina- 
tion would  gratify  the  nullification  wing  of  the 
party.  Harrison's  sudden  death  left  the  whigs  in 
control  of  congress,  but  without  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  to  override  the  vetoes  of  a 
president  who  was  far  more  closely  in  sympathy 
with  the  democratic  party  than  with  tli^t  to  which 
he  nominally  belonged.  The  result  was  an  almost 
immediate  quarrel  between  the  new  president  and 
his  party,  which  was  never  healed.  (See  Whig 
Party,  II. ;  Democbatic  Party,  IV.  ;  Bakk 
Controversies,  IV. ;  Tariffs  ;  Independent 
Treascry  ;  Internal  Ihfbovement  ;  Cen- 
sures ;  Corporal's  Ouabo.)  Some  little  effort 
was  made  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  to  give  him 
the  democratic,  or  an  independent,  nomination  for 
a  new  term;  but  it  was  a  failure,  and  he  retired  from 
politics  in  1845,  having  completed  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  (See  Annexations,  III.)  In  1861  he 
reappeared  as  president  of  the  peace  congress  at 
Washington.  (Sec  Conferenob,  Peace.)  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  became  an  ardent 
secessionist,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  in 
the  confederate  congress  until  his  death.  —  See 
Abbott's  Live*  of  the  PresidenU,  274;  Wise's  Seften 
Decades  of  the  Union.  For  the  democratic  view 
of  his  administration,  see  2  Benton's  Thirty  Tear*' 
View,  211-631 ;  11  Demoeraiie  Bevieui,  502  (at  the 
beginning  of  his  term);  16  Demoeraiie  Betiew,  211 
(at  the  end).  For  the  whig  view,  see  Botts'  Hit- 
tory  of  the  BebeUion,  76;  1  Whig  Beviea,  884;  2 
Colton's  Lffe  and  Times  of  Clay,  355;  Clay's  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  455-480.  The  most  exact 
account  is  in  2  Von  Hoist's  United  States,  406. 
Tyler's  messages,  are  in  2  Statesman's  Manual, 
1^7.  Alexander  Johnston. 
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UNION,  The  (m  U.  S.  Histoby),  the  title  by 
which  the  national  life  of  the  United  States 
-of  America  is  commonly  expressed.  The  title 
necessarily  implies  that  which  is  the  unanimous 
-choice  of  the  American  people,  a  federal  system 
-of  states.  It  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
idea  of  secession,  since  a  union  may  be  either  vol- 
untary or  involuntary;  but  it  is  notorious  matter 
-of  history  that  the  American  Union  was  not  vol- 
untary, that  it  was  compelled  by  the  same  pressure 
of  common  interests  which  still  and  more  strongly 
holds  it  together,  and  that  it  therefore  does  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  secession.  (See  Nation,  State 
Sovereignty.) — The  "Roman  peace,"  which 
was  enforced  by  the  great  republic  and  empire 
-of  ancient  times  around  the  Mediterranean,  did 
not  exclude  exactions  by  proconsuls,  to  which  an 
-open  war  would  sometimes  have  been  preferable. 
"The  Pax  Americana,  which  the  Union  enforces 


upon  the  great  and  growing  states  of  central 
North  America,  has  no  such  drawbacks,  and  has 
been  one  great  secret  of  the  national  prosperity. 
The  great  state  of  New  York,  stronger  alrmdy  in 
population  than  Sweden,  Portugal,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  any  South  American  state,  except 
Brazil,  is  surrounded  by  smaller  states,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  But  these 
last  have  no  anxieties :  no  standing  armies  breed 
taxes  and  hinder  labor;  no  wars  or  rumors  of  wars 
interrupt  trade;  there  is  not  only  profound  peace, 
but  profound  security,  for  the  Pax  Amisrieana  at 
the  Union  broods  over  all.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  steady  doubling  of  population  of  the 
United  States  will,  within  the  next  century,  force 
upon  the  states  of  Europe  some  similar  or  sepa- 
rately developed  union  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
free  trade  which  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
American  Union,  would  then  have  a  larger  juris- 
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diction.    Perliaps  tlie  poet's  dream  of  "  the  parlia- 
ment of  man,  tho  federation  of  the  world,"  is  not 
an  impossibility;  and  that  with  it  will  come  the 
era  of  universal  peace  and  universal  free  trade. 
Alexakdbr  Johnston. 

UNION  PAHTT.    (See  Rkpubucan  Party.) 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES.  A  brief  sketch 
in  reference  to  the  bills  of  credit  or  treasury  notes, 
issued  by  the  government,  by  the  'colonies,  and  of 
the  circulating  notes  issued  by  the  banks  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  is  given  in  the 
article  on  "  Banking  in  the  United  States,"  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  Cyclopaedia.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  federal  convention  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  May  14,  1787,  reported,  on  Aug.  6,  a 
draft  of  the  constitution,  which  contained,  in 
article  thirteen,  a  clause  giving  qualified  authority 
to  the  states  to  issue  paper  money,  as  follows: 
"No  state  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or 
make  anything  but  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debt."  This  clause,  after  discussion,  was  finally 
so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  "  No  state  shall 
coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts." —  The  eighth  clause  of  the  first  section  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution  as  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  provided 
that  "the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  clause,  as 
embodied  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  as  finally  adopted,  reads, "The 
congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  The  debate* 
on  the  question  of  striking  out  the  words  "and 
emit  bills,"  is  given  in  full  for  the  reason  that  the 
subject  of  making  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the 
government  a  legal  tender,  is  here  for  the  first 
time  discussed,  and  was  not  subsequently  at  any 
time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  discussed  at  any  length 
by  congress,  though  it  was  twice  presented  for 
their  consideration,  until  the  legal-tender  acts  of 
1883  were  brought  before  congress  for  its  con- 
sideration. "Mr.  (Jouvemeur  Morris  moved  to 
strike  out,  '  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.'  If  the  United  States  hod  credit, 
such  bills  would  be  unnecessary;  if  they  had  not, 
unjust  and  useless.  Mr.  Butler  seconds  the  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Madison:  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to 
prohibit  the  making  them  a  tender?  This  will  re- 
move the  temptation  to  emit  them  with  tmjust 
views.  And  promissory  notes,  in  that  shape,  may 
in  some  emergencies  be  best.  Mr.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris :  Striking  out  the  words  will  leave  room  still 
for  notes  of  a  responsible  minister,  which  will  do 
all  the  good  without  the  mischief.  The  moneyed 
interest  will  oppose  the  plan  of  government,  if 
paper  emissions  be  not  prohibited.  Mr.  Oorham 
was  for  striking  out  wiUiout  inserting  any  prohi- 
bition.   If  the  words  stand,  they  may  suggest 

•  Madison  papcre,  vol.  ill.,  p.  IS4.3. 


and  lead  to  the  measure.    Mr.  Mason  had  doubts 
on  the  subject.     Congress,  he  thought,  would  not 
have  the  power,  unless  it  were  expressed.     Though 
be  Iiad  a  mortal  hatred  to  paper  mon^,  yet  as  he 
could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislature.     He  ob- 
served that  the  late  war  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried on,  had  such  a  prohibition  existed.     Mr.  Oor- 
ham :  The  power,  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or 
safe,  is  involved  in  that  of  borrowing.     Mr.  Mer- 
cer was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  though  in  the 
present  state  and  temper  of  America,  he  should 
neither  propose  nor  approve  of  such  a  measure. 
He  was  consequently  opposed  to  a  prohibition  of 
it  altogether.    It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  gov- 
ernment, to  deny  it  a  discretion  on  this  pomt. 
It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of 
all  those  who  were  friends  to  paper  money.    The 
people  of  property  would  be  sure  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  purchase 
their  further  attachment  with  the  loss  of  the  (^ 
posite  class  of  citizens.    Mr.  Ellsworth  thought 
this  a  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door 
against  paper  money.     The  mischiefs  of  the  vari- 
ous experiments  which  had  been  made  were  now 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the 
disgust  of  all  the  respectable  part  of  America. 
By  witliholding  the  power  from  the  new  govern- 
ment, more  friends  of  infiuence  would  be  gained 
to  it  than  by  almost  anything  else.    Paper  money 
can  in  no  case  be  necessary.    Give  the  government 
credit,  and  other  resources  will  oflfcr.    The  power 
may  do  harm,  never  good.    Mr.  Randolph,  not- 
withstanding his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could 
not  agree  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  could  not 
foresee  all  the  occasions  that  might  arise.    Mr. 
Wilson:  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on 
tho  credit  of  the  United   States  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  paper  money.     This  expedient  can 
never  succeed  while  its  mischiefs  are  remembered. 
And  88  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it  will  be  a 
bar  to  other  resources.      Mr.  Butler  remarked 
that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no  country  in 
Europe.    He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  power.    Mr.  Mason  was  still 
averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the  legislature  alto- 
gether.   If  there  was  no  example  in  Europe,  as 
just  remarked,  it  might  be  observed,  on  the  other 
side,  that  there  was  none  in  which  the  government 
was  restrained  on  this  head.     Mr.  Read  thought 
the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  as  alarming 
as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Revelation.    Mr. 
Langdon  had  rather  reject  the  whole  plan  than 
retain  the   three  words,  '  and  emit  bills.'     On 
tho  motion  for  striking  out.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Deb- 
ware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aye — 9 ;  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  nQ — 3. 
The  clause  for  borrowing  money  was  agreed  to, 
nem.  eon.    Adjourned." — Nine  states  voted  to 
strike  out,  and  two  states  to  retain.    Virginis 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  explanation  of  lii» 
vote,  Mr.  Madison  appended  the  following  note : 
"  This  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia  was  oc- 
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casioned  hj  the  acqaiescence  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
became  satisfied  that  striking  out  the  words  would 
not  disable  the  government  from  the  use  of  public 
notes  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and  proper:  and 
would  only  cut  ofi  the  pretext  for  a  paper  currettr 
eg,  and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  tender 
either  for  public  or  private  debts." — The  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  Sept.  17, 1787,  and  three 
years  thereafter,  Hamilton,  in  bis  report  of  Dec. 
13, 1790,  on  a  national  bank,  said:  "  The  emitting 
of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  government 
is  wifely  prohibited  to  the  individual  states  by  the 
national  constitution;  and  the  spirit  of  that  prohi- 
bition ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Though  paper  emis- 
sions, under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some 
advantages  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  some 
disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like 
emissions  by  the  states  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a 
nature  so  liable  to  abuse — and,  it  may  even  be  af- 
firmed, so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government  will  be  shown  in  never 
trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dan- 
gerous an  expedient." —  Although  notes  of  differ- 
ent forms  were  issued  subsequently  by  the  govern- 
ment at  various  dates,  some  of  which  were  receiva- 
ble fqr  all  dues  payable  to  the  government,  no  cir- 
culating notes  were  issued,  which  by  the  terms  of 
law  were  made  a  full  legal  tender  until  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 1862,  which  was  nearly  seven- 
ty-five years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

—  Some  of  the  treasury  notes,  issued  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  were  receivable  for 
all  dues  to  the  government,  and  others  not :  some 
were  payable  at  a  fixed  date,  both  with  and  with- 
out interest :  some  were  fundable  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  their  issue,  others  at  a  fixed  date 
in  United  States  bonds.  —  During  the  late  civil 
war,  treasury  notes  were  also  issued  of  all  these 
different  forms,  and  also  notes  payable  on  demand, 
receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government,  and 
others  payable  on  demand,  not  receivable  for 
duties  on  imports,  or  payable  by  the  government 
for  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  full  legal  tender  to  and  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  between  the  people  in  all  paj'ments. 

—  Ko  notes  were  issued  from  1789  to  1812,  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years.  Such  notes  were  issued  in 
the  years  1812, 1813, 1814  and  1815,  and  at  various 
dates  from  1837  to  1847.  They  were  again  issued 
in  1857,  and  subsequently,  in  the  years  1860, 
1861  and  thereafter.  The  periods  for  the  issue  of 
these  notes  may  be  stunmarized  as  follows  :  first, 
the  war  of  1812;  second,  the  financial  panic  of 
1837;  third,  the  Mexican  war;  fourth,  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1857:  and  fifth,  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  have  been 
five  emergencies  in  which  congress,  without  any 
special  constitutional  authority,  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize such  issues.  The  original  debt  bad,  at  the 
beginning  of  1812,  been  reduced  from  seventy-five 
millions  to  forty-five  millions.  —  TBEAsmiY  notbb 
OF  THE  Wab  of  1812.    In  1810  it  was  found  im- 
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possible  to  meet  all  of  the  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  required  by  law  from  the  sinking  fund,  and 
a  temporary  loan  was  authorized  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  which  amounted  to  $2,750,000.  This 
loan  was  paid  the  next  year.  In  1811,  however, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  loan,  and  the  one  authorized 
by  congress  for  that  year  was  taken  so  slowly, 
that,  in  May,  the  secretary  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ommended the  issue  of  treasury  notes  upon  the 
following  principle,  viz.;  "1.  Not  to  exceed,  in 
the  whole,  the  amount  which  may  ultimately  not 
be  subscribed  to  the  loan :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  amount  received  on  account  of  the  loan,  and 
that  of  the  treasury  notes,  shall  not,  together, 
exceed  eleven  millions  ;  which  limits,  therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  treasury  notes  to 
less  than  $4,900,000.  2.  To  bear  an  interest  of 
5|  per  cent,  a  year,  equal  to  \\  per  cent,  per 
day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note.  8.  To  become 
payable  by  the  treasury  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  respective  issues.  4.  To  be,  in  the  mean- 
while, receivable  in  payment  of  all  duties,  taxes, 
or  debts,  due  to  the  United  States."  He  did 
not  propose  that  the  notes  should  be  fundable  in 
the  loan  which  they  were  intended  to  re-enforce. 
This  recommendation  of  Secretary  Gallatin  was 
made  in  his  letter  of  May  14,  1812,  to  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house,  and,  in  conformity  therewith, 
a  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  on  June  12, 
1812.  —  War  was  declared  against  Oreat  Britain 
June  18.  1812.  The  failure  of  the  loan  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  very  classes  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  war :  therefore,  when  the  bill  for  authorizing 
treasury  notes  was  put  upon  its  passage  on  June 
16,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  —  It  was  argued, 
that  the  notes  under  the  bill  were  not  equal  in 
value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  would  not  be  received 
by  the  banks  or  the  people,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  such  government  t>aper ;  that  if  issued 
they  could  not  be  redeemed,  and  would  depre- 
ciate; that  the  measure  would  be  subversive  of 
public  and  private  credit ;  that  it  was  a  confes- 
sion of  impaired  credit;  that  to  allow  the  notes  to 
be  deposited  in  banks  and  to  accept  bank  paper 
in  exchange  was  to  depreciate  the  government's 
paper  ;  that  if  issued,  additional  taxes  should  be 
imposed  and  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  exchequer 
notes;  that  the  proposed  notes  were  the  same  as 
the  old  continental  money,  and  would  depreciate 
in  the  same  way.  Others  opposed  the  bill  simply 
because  they  opposed  the  war  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  it.  In  case  war  proved  imavoidable  the 
necessary  funds  should  lie  raised  by  taxes  and 
loans.  The  shortness  of  the  time  for  which  the 
notes  were  to  be  issued,  was  another  objection. 
The  public  revenues  would  not  meet  the  engage- 
ment, and  engagements  should  not  be  entered  into 
without  a  certainty  of  fulfillment.  Taxes  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  paltry  expedient  never  sug- 
gested by  Hamilton  or  Wolcott,  and  not  even  the 
spontaneous  production  of  Gallatin;  that  the  first 
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suggestion  of  the  latter  was  to  authorize  a  loan  on 
such  terms  as  would  have  insured  its  success.  It 
was  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  exhibit  the  govern- 
ment  failing  in  negotiating  its  first  war  loan.  — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
maintained  that  the  notes  would  be  received  by  the 
banks  in  the  fiame  manner  as  any  good  individual 
paper  was  received.  The  banks  would  give  the 
government  credit  for  them,  and  in  return  the 
government  could  draw  gold  and  silver  from  the 
banks.  The  notes  would  be  even  more  valuable 
to  the  latter  than  specie,  as  they  could  be  kept  as 
an  interest-bearing  reserve.  They  would  have 
currency,  being  receivable  in  duties,  taxes,  and 
debts  due  the  government,  and,  as  interest  accu- 
mulated, they  would  increase  in  value.  In  reply 
to  the  suggestions  that  money  should  be  raised  by 
taxes,  it  was  stated,  that  when,  previously,  meas- 
sures  of  that  kind  had  been  proposed,  the  opposi- 
tion had  refused  to  consent.  The  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes,  bearing  interest  at  6J  per  cent,  only, 
did  not  indicate  bad,  but  rather  good,  credit.  In- 
dividuals in  good  credit  could  not  borrow  at  less 
than  6  i>er  cent.  There  was  no  depreciation  of 
government  paper  in  exchanging  the  notes  for 
bank  paper,  as  the  latter  was  ready  money,  while 
the  former  were  payable  one  year  after  date.  It 
was  denied  that  the  people  had  or  would  have  any 
prejudice  egainst  treasury  notes.  They  were  not 
prejudiced  against  bank  notes,  and  the  proposed 
notes  bearing  interest  bad  many  advantages  over 
bank  paper.  The  proposed  notes  would  be  in  no 
way  inferior  to  exchequer  bills :  in  fact,  it  was 
only  want  of  credit  that  compelled  the  English 
government  to  set  aside  certain  revenues  to  meet 
the  latter.  The  treasury  notes  would  have  two 
advantages  over  exchequer  bills ;  one,  the  superior 
credit  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  other,  that 
they  were  receivable  for  taxes  and  public  dues. 
They  were  also  superior  to  public  stocks,  in  that, 
while  bearing  interest,  they  also  can  serve  as  cur- 
rency, the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  thus  enhancing 
the  medium  of  circulation.  There  was  no  re- 
semblance between  them  and  continental  money. 
When  the  latter  was  issued,  the  government  was 
dependent  on  the  pledges  of  the  several  states  for 
its  revenues,  but  now  its  credit  was  above  suspi- 
cion, its  power  to  raise  revenue  complete,  and  its 
ability  to  pay  its  debts  undoubted.  War  was  un- 
avoidable. Both  loans  and  taxes  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  proposed  notes  were  nothing 
but  a  loan  with  extraordinary  advantages,  taking, 
however,  but  little  from  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country.  In  many  transactions  they  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  money.  While  not  secured 
by  any  specific  fund  set  apai't  for  their  redemption, 
the  entire  duties  and  taxes  of  the  year  are  indi- 
rectly pledged  for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  such  duties  and  taxes. 
The  revenues  of  the  year  were  estimated  at  eight 
millions,  and  the  proposed  issue  of  notes  was  five 
millions  only.  The  faith  of  the  government  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  That  faith  had  never 
been  violated.    The  resources  of  the  government 


were  ample  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation.  Its 
sources  of  revenue  were  unimproved  land,  a  pro- 
ductive agriculture,  an  extensive  commerce,  an 
enterprising  people,  and  an  unlimited  right  of 
taxation.  The  anticipated  abuse  of  a  privilege 
was  no  argument  against  its  legitimate  iise.  —  The 
bill  passed  the  house  June  17,  1813,  yeas  85,  nays 
41.  It  passed  the  senate  June  26,  and  became  a 
law  June  80, 1813.  By  it  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  notes  were  redeem- 
able, at  such  places  as  were  expressed  on  them, 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  their  issue.  They 
bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  6J  per  cent  per  annnro 
from  the  day  of  issue,  being  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note,  payable  at 
the  place  where  the  principal  was  payable.  They 
were  signed  by  persons  designated  by  the  piesii- 
dent,  and  the  compensation  of  these  i>ersons  was 
fixed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
one  hundred  notes  signed.  They  were  counter- 
signed by  the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  state 
in  which  the  notes  were  respectively  made  pay- 
able. With  the  approval  of  the  president,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  bor- 
row money  upon  the  security  of  the  notes,  and  to 
pay  them  to  such  banks  as  would  give  tha  gov- 
ernment credit  for  them  at  par.  When  the  notes 
were  paid  to  collectors  of  revenue  and  receivers, 
of  public  money,  the  interest  ceased  on  the  day 
of  payment.  The  tsommissioncrs  of  the  sinking 
fund  were  authorized  to  cause  the  principal  and 
interest  to  be  paid  when  due,  and  to  purchase 
them  at  not  more  than  par,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  purchased  other  public  securities,  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  debt  They  were  made  payable 
to  order,  transferable  by  delivery  and  assignment 
on  indorsement  by  persons  to  whose  order  ther 
were  made  payable.  —  The  notes  were  made  every- 
where receivable  for  duties,  taxes,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  public  land,  at  their  par  value  with  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  day  paid  in.  Penalties  were 
imposed  for  counterfeiting  them,  and.  an  appro- 
priation made  for  the  expense  of  printing  and 
preparing  the  notes.  — There  was  nothing  in  the 
law  regulating  the  denominations  in  which  they 
should  be  issued,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
were  issued  of  a  denomination  of  leas  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  —  The  largest  amount  authorized 
under  this  act,  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  was 
five  millions.  The  notes  authorized  were  all  is- 
sued before  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  and  were 
all  redeemed  during  the  year  1814.  The  secre- 
tary estimated  tbat  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
nineteen  millions  for  the  year  181S.  Congress 
authorized  sixteen  millions  of  this  amount  to  be 
obtained  by  loans,  without  the  usual  provision  that 
the  bonds  should  be  sold  at  par,  or  specifying  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  loan  was  placed  with  great 
difficulty,  the  sixteen  millions  authorized  being 
obtained  from  the  avails  of  $1^109,377.43  ot 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  To  supply 
the  remainder,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house 
on  Jan.  27, 1818,  to  authorize  a  new  issue  of  ireas- 
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urj  notes.  The  bill  was  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  the  act  of  1812:  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  measure,  were,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those 
in  1813.  The  opposition  complained  that  much 
favoritism  had  been  shown  in  the  dealings  of  the 
banks.  It  was  alleged  that  among  the  banlu 
granting  credit,  in  return  for  the  treasury  notes 
deposited,  as  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812,  were 
those  acting  as  depositaries  of  public  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  deposits  of  collectors  and  public 
agents ;  that  this  very  money  so  deposited  by  the 
government  agents  was  again  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  credit  of  treasury  notes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  use  of  banks  as 
depositaries  was  unavoidable,  and  that,  in  any 
-event,  banks  would  receive  incidental  benefit 
from  keeping  government  deposits.  Even  if  a 
stock  loan  was  substituted  for  treasury  notes  the 
money  realized  therefrom  would  be  deposited 
with  the  same  banks  until  required  by  the  govfem- 
ment.  The  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  41,  and  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0,  and  be- 
came a  law  on  Feb.  36,  1818.  -—  The  greatest 
amount  of  notes  authorized  by  this  act,  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time,  was  five  millions :  they  were 
ail  redeemable  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
rear  of  1815,  but  at  the  close  of  that  quarter  only 
$1,483,900  had  been  redeemed,  and  all  of  the  re- 
mainder was  not  finally  paid  until  the  year  1820, 
although  the  greatest  portion  was  called  in  by 
1817.  They  were  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  $100.  An  act  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  of  Feb.  25,  1818,  passed  the  house  by  vote  of 
86  to  48,  and  the  senate  without  debate,  on  March 
1,  and  was  approved  March  4,  1814.  It  author- 
ized the  issue  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
and  of  an  additional  five  millions,  which,  if  is- 
sued, was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  stock  loan 
for  the  year,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  au- 
thorized. This  loan  for  twenty -five  millions  was 
authorized  on  March  34  of  the  same  year,  and 
could  only  be  placed  at  a  large  discount.  An  ad- 
ditional five  millions  was  therefore  issued  in  place 
«f  an  equal  amount  of  stock,  making  in  all  ten 
millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  under  this  act. 
These  notes  were  for  the  first  time  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  less  than  $100,  notes  of  the  denom- 
ination of  twenty  dollars  being  placed  in  circula- 
tion. The  whole  ten  millions  were  issued  pre- 
vious to  June  80, 1816.  The  policy  of  congress 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  authorized  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  each  year  below  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  year,  or,  if  more  was  authorized,  they 
were  to  he  in  lieu  of,  and  to  re-enforce,  stock  loans. 
— On  Dec.  26, 181 4,  an  act  was  passed  which  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $7,600,000  of  trea.sury  notes  in 
place  of  portions  of  the  loans  of  March  24  and 
Nov.  15  not  already  placed,  and  three  millions  more 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  department.  These 
notes  bore  the  same  rate  of  interest  and  were  for 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  act  of  June  80, 1812, 
and  under  this  act,  $8,818,400  of  notes  were  is- 
sued, a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  twenties  and  fifties.  —On  Aug.  81,  1814, 


specie  payments  were  suspended  except  in  New 
England.  The  accounts  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment show  that  there  were  outstanding  on  Sept. 
SO,  1814,  $10,649,800  of  treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  succeeded  in  October  by  Secretary 
Dallas,  and  the  latter,  in  his  report  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  on  Oct.  17,  1814,  says : 
"The  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  pre- 
sents another  copious  source  of  mischief  and  em- 
barrassment. The  stock  of  specie  was  diminished 
by  exportation,  and  would  remain  so  withdrawn 
from  use.  The  multiplication  of  banks  had  in- 
creased the  paper  currency  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  calculate  its  amount,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  value.  Bank  currency  was  of  no 
benefit  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
and  there  virtually  existed  no  circulating  medium 
common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  money  transactions  of  private  individuals 
were  at  a  stand,  and  the  fiscal  obligations  of  the 
government  labored  with  extreme  inconvenience. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  limited  issue 
of  treasury  notes  would  probably  afford  relief,  but 
they  were  an  expensive  substitution  for  coin  or 
bank  notes. "  He  concluded  by  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.  This  statement 
was  called  out  by  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Eppes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  house,  on  Oct.  10,  1874,  in  which,  in  order 
to  secure  the  circulation  of  treasury  notes,  it  was 
recommended  that  notes  of  small  denominations 
should  be  issued,  to  be  funded  into  8  per  cent. 
stock,  payable  to  bearer,  and  transferred  by  deliv- 
ery, receivable  in  all  payments  of  public  lands 
and  taxes.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  were  to  be 
pledged  for  payment  of  interest,  and  they  were 
to  be  exchangeable  for  stock  at  8  per  cent.,  or  re- 
deemable in  specie  after  six  months'  notice  from 
the  government.  On  Nov.  84,  1814,  in  a  report 
to  the  committee  to  which  a  bill  for  establishing 
a  national  bank  had  been  referred,  Mr.  Dallas 
mentions,  as  one  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury,  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  "which 
none  but  necessitous  creditors,  contractors  in  dis- 
tress or  government  agents  acting  officially  were 
willing  to  accept."  He  also  states  that  the  act  of 
Nov.  15,  1814,  authorizing  treasury  notes  to  be 
taken  in  payment  for  subscriptions  to  loans,  was 
passed  too  late;  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  had  not  been  punctually  paid, 'and  that  a 
large  amount  of  treasury  notes  had  already  been 
dishonored.  In  a  subsequent  communication  of 
Dec.  14,  1814,  he  said  that  the  non-payment  of 
treasury  notes,  and  the  risk  of  not  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt,  were  chiefly  owing  to 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
and  the  consequent  impracticability  of  transfer- 
ring public  funds  from  the  place  where  they  were 
deposited  to  the  place  where  they  were  needed. 
The  difficulty  referred  to  in  meeting  the  interest 
upon  the  public  debt  was  in  Boston.  A  state 
bank  had  large  government  deposits,  and  a  draft 
was  sent  to  meet  the  interest,  upon  Oct.  1,  1814. 
The  state  bank  declined  paying  in  coin  or  bank 
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notes,  and  the  creditors  refused  to  receive  the 
treasury  notes  that  were  oSered  instead.  After  the 
suspension,  the  goTsmment  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  specie,  and  as  the  banks  in  eacli  slate  refused 
credit  and  circulation  to  the  notes  of  l)anks  in  oth- 
er states,  no  transfer  of  funds  could  be  made  to 
places  where  they  were  wanted  to  meet  treasury 
notes:  consequently  the  credit  of  these  notes  was 
lessened,  and  creditors  refused  to  accept  them  in 
payment.  On  Nov.  12, 1814,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia, 
introduced  in  the  house  a  series  of  live  resolu- 
tions to  revive  the  credit  of  treasury  notes.  The 
second  resolution  provided  that  the  notes  should 
be  a  legal  tender  between  citizens,  and  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  for  all  debts  then  due  or 
afterward  to  become  due,  which  the  house  refused 


to  consider  by  a  vote  of  05  to  42 — ^more  than  two- 
thirds.  These  resolutions  were  evidently  intro- 
duced as  measures  in  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  national  bank,  and  the  other  four  re^io- 
lutions  were  subsequently  laid  upon  the  table  by 
a  large  majority. — On  Jon.  80, 1815,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  issue  of  treasury  notes  was  introdnnd 
in  the  house,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  bill  passed  the  bouse  Feb.  11,  and 
the  .senate  Feb.  21,  and  was  approved  Feb.  24, 
1815;  it  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  five  acts,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  June  SO,  1812,  the  first  four 
of  which  had  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5f  per  cent. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  large  notes  is- 
sued tmder  tliis  act : 
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Bodoned  on  the  tMck:  "  Pay  the  I>eu«r,  Jos.  Delafleld." 


This  act  authorized  the  issue  and  reissue  of  treas- 
ury notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
millions  upon  principles  essentially  different  from 
those  governing  prior  issues.  These  notes  might 
be  of  any  denomination:  if  of  a  denomination 
less  than  $100,  they  were  designated  as  "small 


treasury  notes,"  were  payable  to  bearer,  and  bore 
no  interest;  if  of  a  denomination  of  $100  or  up- 
ward, they  were  payable  to  order,  transfoable  by 
indorsement,  and  bore  interest  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  of  $100  and  upward  previously  authorized. 
The  "  small  treasury  notes"  were  of  this  form  : 
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These  notes  were  not  chargeable  upon  the  sink- 
ing fund,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
the  series,  nor  were  they  payable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  Dec.  26, 1814,  but  rested 
entirely  upon  the  provision  making  them  fund- 
able into  stock.  The  principal  and  interest  were 
not  payable  at  any  specified  time,  but  the  notes 
were  everywhere  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  Stutes.  The  act  reduced  the  pay  of  those 
signing  the  notes  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each 
one  hundred  notes,  and  also  provided  that  treas- 
ury notes  of  previous  issue  should  be  fundable 
into  6  per  cent,  stock.  The  holdera  of  the  small 
treasury  notes  could  exchange  them  at  pleasure, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  for  certificates  of 
funded  stock  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  Dec.  14,  1814, 
but  the  news  reached  Washington  a  few  days 
only  before  the  pn8.«age  of  the  bill,  which,  al- 
though a  war  measure,  was  carried  through,  inas- 
much as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country. 
The  whole  amount  of  treasury  notes,  absolute  and 
contingent,  which  wsis  authorized  by  these  five  acts, 
was  160,500,000,  of  which  amount  |36,680,794 
was  is.sued.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
amount  issued  under  each  act : 

Underact  of  Jnne  so.  1812 t  6,000.000 

Under  act  or  Feb.  25. 1818 5.000,000 

Under  act  of  March  4,  1814 10.000.000 

Underact  of  Dec.  88,  1814 8,818,400 

Under  act  of  Feb.  94, 1815-tlOO  DOte8..$4,9(»,400 
Under  act  of  Feb.  M,  1815— aniall  treaa- 

uiy  notes 3,898,994 

•-     8,888.894 

Total  amount  iaaned $88,680,794 

—  Although  the  treasury  notes  of  1815  of  small 
denominations  originally  issued,  amounted  to  only 
$3,392,904,  the  law  made  them  fundable  into  7 
per  cent,  stock,  payable  after  Dec.  81;  and  as  the 
notes  were  reissuable,  they  were,  under  various 
exigencies,  again  and  again  paid  out,  until  the 
whole  amount  of  the  7  per  cent,  stock,  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  them,  amounted  to 
$9,070,386.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est of  these  bonds,  the  small  treasury  notes  were 
in  demand,  and  a  small  amount  was  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium of  4  per  cent.,  and  $1,865,000  at  a  premium 
of  $32,107.64,  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  secre- 
tary, in  his  annual  report  for  1815,  says:  "The 
treasury  notes,  which  were  issued  under  act 
passed  previous  to  Feb.  24,  1815,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  denomination  too  high  to  serve  as 
a  current  medium  of  exchange;  and  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  small  treasury  notes,  fundable 
at  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.,  though  of  a.  con- 
venient denomination  for  common  use,  would  be 
converted  into  stock  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
Issued."*  The  notes  of  $100  and  upward,  though 
fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds,  were  depreciated 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  below  bank  notes,  which 
bore  no  interest,  but  were  redeemable  in  specie.  — 
•  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1815,  p.  86. 


In  recapitulation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  of  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
issued  under  five  acts  of  congress,  as  stated  in  the 
table.  The  notes  of  the  first  three  acts  were  made 
chargeable  to  the  sinking  fund — those  of  the  last 
two,  not;  those  of  the  first  two  acts  were  in  de- 
nominations of  not  less  than  $100;  those  of  the 
next  two  were  not  less  than  $20;  and  those  of  the 
last  act  were  in  denominations  of  8,  5,  10,  20,  60, 
100  dollars  and  upward.  Those  of  the  first  three 
acts  were  not  originally  fundable  into  stock,  but 
were  made  so  by  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1814,  and  by 
the  subsequent  act  of  Feb.  24, 1815.  The  notes 
of  the  acts  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  became  fundable  by 
the  act  of  Feb.  24,  1815,  but  those  of  the  last- 
named  act  were  fundable  by  the  terms  of  their 
authorization.  The  notes  of  all  the  acts  but  the 
Ia.st  were  made  payable  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  issue  ;  those  of  the  last  act  were  payable  at 
'  no  fixed  date.  All  of  these  notes  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  treasury  notes,  which  were 
without  interest)  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5j  per 
cent. »  None  of  these  notes  had  any  legal -tender 
quality,  and  congress,  without  debate,  rejected  the 
only  proposition  for  giving  them  this  quality.  The 
denominations,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small 
notes  of  1815.  were  too  large  for  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, and  the  inducements  for  funding  these 
were  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  As  long  as  the  banks  redeemed  their 
notes  in  specie,  treasury  notes  appear  to  have  kept 
at  par,  but  when  specie  payments  were  suspend- 
ed, they  began  to  depreciate,  and  appear  to  have 
been  kept  from  great  discount  by  the  funding  acts 
of  Nov.  23,  and  Feb.  24,  1816.  It  is  said,  "that 
of  eighty  millions  of  loans  negotiated  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  this  period,  the  avails  were  only 
thirty-four  millions,  after  deducting  discounts  and 
depreciations."  (See  Financk.)  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  December,  1814,  these  notes  were 
rapidly  funded.  —  TREAStiRT  Notes  of  tbm  Pe- 
riod OF  THE  Financial  Crisis  of  1887.  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  large  surplus,  congress,  by  act  of 
June  28,  1886,  provided  for  the  distribution  of  a 
large  amount  of  government  money  among  the 
states  in  proportion  to  their  repi-eseutation  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  three  in- 
stallments, amounting  in  all  to  $27,068,480,  were 
so  distributed.  (See  U.  S.  Surplus  Monet,  Dis- 
tribution OF,  AUONO  the  States.)  In  the  mean- 
time,  about  May  1,  1887,  specie  payments  were 
suspended,  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  com- 
mercial circles.  An  extra  session  of  the  25th  con- 
gress was  called  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  second  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  expired  on  March  4, 1886,  and  on  June 
28, 1886,  congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  and 
regulating  the  deposit  of  public  moneys  in  state 
banks.  No  action  was  taken  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion toward  rechartering  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  distribution  of  the  fourth  installment 
to  the  states  was,  however,  postponed,  but  the  sec- 
retary was  prohibited  from  calling  for  any  of  the 
money  already  distributed  without  special  author- 
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ity  from  congress,  which  has  not,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  been  given.  —  The  revenues  for  the  year 
(1887)  were  from  six  to  ten  millions  short  of  the  ex- 
penditures. The  public  fimds  already  deposited 
-with  the  states  were  unavailable,  and  there  was  an- 
other installment  to  be  deposited  on  Oct.  1.  The 
secretary  recommended  the  withholding  of  this  in- 
stallment, and,  in  order  to  supply  currency,  an  is- 
sue of  treasury  notes,  the  small  denominations  to 
bear  no  interest,  and  the  large  with  interest.  — A 
large  party  in  congress  were  in  favor  of  recharter- 
ing  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  advocates 
of  treasury  notes  urged  the  issue  principally  upon 
the  ground  of  necessity,  there  being  no  currency 
upon  which  the  government  could  rely  to  make 
and  receive  payments.  Many  were  in  favor  of  a 
substitute  to  be  issued  by  the  proposed  new  bank 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  presented  and 
passed  by  the  senate.  When  it  came  to  the  house, 
objection  was  made  that  it  was  a  money  bill,  which 
the  senate  had  no  constitutional  right  to  originate. 
This  point  was  not  discussed,  but  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  presented  th^ir  own  bill,  by 
which  the  issue  of  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes 
was  authorized.  The  bill  encountered  much  op- 
position, particularly  from  those  in  favor  of  au- 
thorizing a  new  bank,  but  passed  the  house  on 
Oct.  9, 1887,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  98,  which  was  a 
strict  party  vote.  In  the  senate,  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Benton  moved  to  make  the  lowest  denomination 
of  notes  $100,  instead  of  $50,  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  He  presented  strong  objections  to  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes.  Nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  otherwise  stop  for  want  of  funds, 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  paper  money  in  time 
of  peace.  He  particularly  objected  to  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  denominations  of  paper  currency. 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  system, 
and  would  drive  all  specie  from  circulation.  Mr. 
Clay  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  and 
characterized  the  whole  measure  to  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  great  bank  experiment,  and 
alluded  to  the  inconsistency  of  issuing,  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  ten  millions  additional  notes  after 
decrying  the  banks  for  enlarging  their  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  favored  Mr.  Benton's  motion.  It 
was  lost  by  a  v»te  of  25  to  16.  The  bill  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  6,  both  Mr.  Benton  and 
Mr.  Webster  voting  for  it,  and  Mr.  Clay  against 
it  This  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  millions,  and 
in  denominations  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  The 
interest  was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. ;  and  they 
were  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  after 
one  year  from  date,  and  were,  for  the  first  time, 
signed  by  the  treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
register.  They  were  to  be  issued  in  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States  to  any  creditor  who 
would  receive  them,  and  were  to  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  debts  and  dues  to  the  government. 
They  were  not  reissuable,  and  the  autliority  to  is- 
sue terminated  Dec.  81,  1838.  The  ten  millions 
authorized  were  issued  by  Secretary  Woodbury 
previous  to  July  1,  1838.    About  two  millions 


were  issued  at  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  of  I 
mill  per  cent. ;  three  millions  at  2  per  cent. ;  and 
over  four  millions  at  5  per  cent.  On  acootint  of 
the  low  rate  of  interest  upon  a  large  portion  of 
the  notes,  the  object  for  which  they  were  issued, 
namely,  to  supply  >  circulating  medium,  was 
thwarted,  for  they  were  soon  presented  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  over  five  millions  were  retir^ 
before  the  whole  amount  had  been  issued. — At 
the  end  of  1887  the  secretary  estimated  that  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  for  Julv,  1838,  would  be 
$84,187,000,  of  which  $38,101,644  was  due  from 
the  states,  $1,100,000  due  chiefly  from  insolvent 
banks,  and  $3,500,000  from  other  banks,  payment 
of  which  was  postponed.  These  sums,  and  the 
bullion  fund  in  the  mint,  reduced  the  estimated 
available  balance  in  July,  1838,  to  about  one  mill- 
ion. This  estimate  was  nearly  correct,  f<»  con- 
gress was  advised  by  the  president,  in  May,  1838, 
that  only  $216,000  of  available  funds  remained  in 
the  treasury.  There  were  several  propositions  in 
the  house,  one  of  which  was  a  bill  for  authorizing 
loan  certificates,  which  should  be  a  legal  tender  to 
public  creditors,  but  not  receivable  for  dues  to  the 
government.  The  question  of  the  l^^I  tender 
was  not  discussed.  Mr.  Cambreleng,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  re- 
ported a  short  bill,  authorizing  the  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  October, 
1887,  which  had  been  redeemed  and  canceled. 
The  interest  upon  the  issues  already  made  under 
the  laws  of  1887  had  been  too  small,  and  they 
had  been  immediately  paid  into  the  treasury  when 
due.  There  were  gratifying  signs  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity.  'The  northern  banks  had  resumed  spe- 
cie payment  sooner  than  expected.  This  he  as- 
cribed to  the  firmness  of  the  president  in  refusing 
to  allow  dues  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in 
notes  of  banks  not  paying  specie.  He  referred 
to  the  passage  of  the  free  banking  act  of  New 
York  as  a  presage  of  sound  banking  in  future. 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  notes  to 
enable  the  treasury  to  meet  its  payment.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  were  much  the  same  as  those 
urged  in  the  debate  during  the  previous  session, 
though  they  were  presented  with  more  force  and 
completeness,  particularly  by  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing. 
He  said  that  such  issues  were  bills  of  credit  not 
warranted  by  the  constitution;  that  tbey  were 
based  only  upon  the  faith  of  the  government;  that 
such  measures  were  considered  of  doubtful  and 
dangerous  character  by  all  the  friends  of  demo- 
cratic institutions;  and  that  Madison  and  others 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  issues  of  govern- 
ment paper  founded  not  on  funds  or  specie,  but 
only  upon  faith  or  credit,  and  only  consented  to- 
its  expediency  in  remarkable  exigencies.  Expe- 
rience had  shown,  that  whatever  interest  they 
might  bear,  whether  1  mill  or  6  per  cent,  they 
would  not  be  above  the  value  of  the  notes  of  good^ 
banks.  It  was  said,  that,  if  the  United  States  under 
the  constitution  could  issue  these  bills,  so  could  the- 
states.  They  were  the  same  as  continental  money, 
although  bearing  interest.    Much  of  the  currency 
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issued  hj  the  states,  during  the  Tevolution,  de- 
nominated bills  of  credit,  bore  interest.  Chief 
Justice  Manshall's  definition  of  bills  of  credit  was, 
"  paper  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority,  and  in- 
tending to  circulate  as  money."  These  notes  are 
issued  by  sovereign  authority,  and  intended  to  cir- 
culate as  money.  They  operate  unequally,  and 
afford  no  general  relief:  they  are  below  par  in 
New  York,  and  at  6  per  cent,  premium  in  Charles- 
ton. The  bill  was  amended  to  obviate  some  tech- 
nical objections,  and  finally  passed  by  a  small 
majority,  106  to  99,  on  May  16,  1888.  It  came 
up  in  the  senate  on  May  18.  Wright  of  New 
York,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Brown  and  Talmadgc 
were  in  favor  of  it.  Webster,  Clay,  Crittenden 
and  Ihreston  were  on  the  other  side.  The  discus- 
sion took  a  wide  range,  involving  the  causes  of 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  It  passed 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  18,  and  was  approved  on  May 
21,  1838.  Nearly  five  millions  were  issued  within 
one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
showed  conclusively  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
treasxuy.  Under  the  previous  acts  of  October, 
1837,  and  May  21, 1888,  the  authority  to  issue  treas- 
ury notes  expired  on  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  whole  is- 
sue was  not  to  exceed  ten  millions,  and  the  latter 
act  permitted  the  reissue  of  those  paid  in.  —  The 
whole  amount  which  had  been  issued  to  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  was  $15,709,801.01,  and  bore  at  differ- 
ent rates  interest  as  follows:  $6,888,809.60  bore 
interest  at  6  per  cent.;  $4,280,278.72  bore  interest 
at  5  per  cent. ;  $2,784,844.73  bore  interest  at  2  per 
cent. ;  and  $1,755,881.96  bore  interest  at  1  mill  per 
cent.  There  had  been  redeemed,  up  to  the  same 
date,  $7,956,250,  leaving  $7,754,560  outstanding. 


The  authority  to  reissue  expired  with  the  year.  — 
On  Jan.  1, 1839,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  notes 
in  the  treasury,  which  continued  to  grow  larger 
until  March  2,  1839,  when  an  act  was  passed,  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  reissue  until  June  80, 
1889,  providing  the  whole  amount  outstanding 
did  not  exceed  ten  millions.  In  December,  1889, 
Secretary  Woodbury  reported  that  at  no  time 
had  more  than  ten  millions  been  outstanding,  and 
that  the  amount  outstanding  was  less  than  the 
amount  due  from  suspended  banks,  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  treasury  notes  had  always  been  promptly 
paid  when  desired.  A  bill  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  Amendment^  were  offered 
with  the  object  of  making  it  imperative  that  the 
notes  should  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  2  per 
cent.,  and  to  make  them  negotiable  and  transfer- 
able only  by  indorsement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bills' of  exchange:  the  first  to  prevent  the  issuance 
of  notes  at  the  nominal  rate  of  1  mill  per  cent.,  or 
one-thousandth  of  1  per  cent. ,  per  annum,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  their  circulation  as  money,  and 
both  to  cure,  as  was  alleged,  the  constitutional 
difiSculty.  The  whigs  refused  to  vote,  leaving  no 
quorum.  On  March  24, 1840,  the  house  continued 
in  session  from  ten  o'clock  until  five  p.  m.  of  the 
next  day.  Finally,  when  the  house  adjourned, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  and  on  that  day — March  27,  1840 
— it  finally  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  25  to  8. 
It  passed  the  senate  on  March  30, 1840,  and  was 
approved  the  following  day.  The  following  is 
the  form  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this  act: 


^^^ 


Jff(? 


Registm 


Treaamr  efOe  MtedStaies. 


—  On  each  end  of  the  reverse  were  printed  the 
figures  100.  Under  this  act  the  issues  amounted 
to  $7,114,251.  Notes  were  to  be  redeemed  sooner 
than  one  year,  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
would  admit,  and  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
after  sixty  days'  notice. — The  secretary,  in  his 
report  for  1840,  states,  that  treasury  notes  had  been 


at  par  during  the  year,  although  never  bearing  in- 
terest higher  than  5f  per  cent.,*  and  subject  to 
payment  after  sixty  days'  notice.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  the  treasury,  a  treasiuy  note  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  passed  congress  on  Feb.  16,  1841. 
This  law  authorized  an  issue  of  notes,  in  the  ag- 
•  Flnanoe  Report,  vol.  iv.,  p.  SM. 
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gregate,  of  $10,000,000,  one-half  to  bo  issued  in 
paj-tnent  of  amounts  due  and  payable  prior  to 
March  4,  1841,  and  the  remaining  $5,000,000  in 
payment  of  amounts  due  and  payable  after  that 
date.  In  all,  $7,529,062  were  issued  under  act  of 
Feb.  16, 1841.  —In  the  fall  of  1840,  Harrison  had 
been  elected  president  to  succeed  Van  Buren,  but 
died  April  4,  1841.  He  was  the  representative  of 
the  whig  party,  which  had,  since  the  year  1837, 
80  bitterly  opposed  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 
Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the 
treasury  by  President  Harrison.  In  his  report  to 
congress  at  its  special  ses.sion  of  May  81,  1841,  he 
said  that,  from  Jan.  1,  1837,  to  March  4, 1841,  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  had  exceeded  the 
revenues  by  over  $31,000,000.  Of  about  twenty- 
six  millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  acts 
from  Oct.  12,  1837,  to  Feb.  15, 1841,  inclusive,  all 
but  about  six  millions  had,  as  claimed  by  Secre- 
tary Woodbury,  been  issued  in  anticipation  of 
revenues,  or  upon  the  basis  of  existing  debts  due 
to  the  United  States,  leaving  about  six  millions 
outstanding  when  the  new  administration  came  in. 
Mr.  Ewing  estimated  that  the  deficit  in  the  rev- 
enues for  the  year  1841,  after  meeting  the  current 
expenses  and  redeeming  the  treasury  notes  then 
outstanding  and  to  be  issued,  would  be  $12,088,- 
216,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt.  He  objected  to  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  and  recommended  a  loan  redeemable  after 
eight  years  or  upon  six  months'  notice  by  the  gov- 
ernment. —  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Millard  Fill- 
more, chairman  of  the  committee  of  waj's  and 
means,  on  June  24.  It  provided  a  loan,  payable 
after  Jan.  1, 1856,  with  interest  at  6 per  cent.,  and 
authority  was  given  the  secretary  to  purchase  the 
bonds  out  of  any  surplus  in  the  treasury.  It  was 
objected  that  the  loan  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
was  the  commencement  of  a  scheme  to  organb.e  a 
national  bank.  The  debate  was  bitterly  political. 
It  was  urged,  that  as  this  was  an  administration 
measure  the  loan  should  be  paid  within  the  term 
of  the  administration.  This  point  was  foolishly 
conceded,  but  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  to  6 
I>er  cent.  As  thus  amended  the  bill  became  a  law 
on  July  21, 1841.  The  reduction  of  the  length  of 
the  loan  from  eight  to  three  years,  together  with 
the  proviso  that  no  stock  could  be  sold  below  par, 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  measure,  and  less 
than  one-half,  or  only  $3,672,076,  of  the  stock 
was  sold,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  outstanding.— On  Sept.13, 1841,  Mr. 
Ewing  was  succeeded  by  Secretary  Forward  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  policy  of  the  administration 
w^as  changed  by  the  death  of  the  president.  The 
repeal  of  the  independent  treasury  act  Aug.  18, 
1841 ,  which  had  been  authorized  at  the  close  of  the 
Van  Buren  administration,  was  about  the  only 
point  gained  by  the  Harrison  administration,  and 
this  repeal  practically  left  the  treasury  to  be  man- 
aged by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  policy 
of  the  whig  party. — A  bill  for  the  issue  and  reissue 
of  treasury  notes  was  introduced  into  the  house  by 
Mr.  Fillmore,  Jan.  5, 1842.  Among  other  proposinl 


amendments  which  were  rejected,  was  one  by  Mr. 
Benton,  heavily  taxing  all  bank  circulation,  espe- 
cially small  notes.  The  bill  became  a  law  Jan.  31, 
1842.  Under  it  the  amount  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  was  limited  to  five  mill- 
ions, but  the  total  amount  issued  and  reissued  was 
$7,959,994.  The  subsequent  act  of  Aug.  31,  1842. 
authorized  the  issue  and  reissue  of  treasury  notes, 
provided  the  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
should  not  exceed  six  millions,  and  under  it  notes 
to  the  amount  of  $3,025,554.89  were  issued.— All 
of  the  notes  issued  since  the  act  of  Oct.  12, 1837, 
were  issued  payable  either  one  or  two  yean  after 
date,  chiefly  for  one  year.  These  notes  were  con- 
tinually falling  due  and  embarrasnng  the  treasur}-. 
Eleven  millions  of  such  notes  were  to  fall  due  dar- 
ing the  year  1843,  and  accordingly  another  bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  providing  for  the 
reissue  of  such  notes  as  should  be  redeemed  be- 
fore July  1,  1844.  The  bill  became  a  law  oo 
March  8,  1848.  — The  treasury  notes  outstanding 
on  the  dates  named  from  November,  1837,  to 
March,  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :* 


MONTHS. 

US7. 

un. 

am. 

IMfc 

March 

NoTember . 

f58,'mss 

S6.M».I)M.65 
8.0011.7(10.01 

(8.&58.A46 
3,894,180 

«S.1TB.«1 

4.664,aa 

Mareh 

IMI. 

$5,898,094.00 

7,871,T0S.OO 

?8.S«).1» 
10,089,066 

IMS. 
S11.656.S; 

— John  C.  Spencer  succeeded  Walter  Forward  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  March  3,  1843,  and 
was  himself  succeeded,  on  June  15,  1844,  by 
Oeorge  M.  Bibb.  Under  the  act  of  March  8, 1843, 
Mr.  Spencer  issued  about  $850,000  treasury  notes. 
Each  note  on  its  face  promised  to  pay,  one  year 
after  date,  fifty  dollars,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  mill  per  $100  per  annum.  On  the  back  of 
each  note  was  indorsed,  "  This  note  will  be  pur- 
chased at  par  for  the  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest thereof,  on  presentation  at  either  of  the  De- 
positories of  the  Treasury  in  the  City  of  New 
York."  These  notes,  which  were  issued  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  interest  of  one  thousandth  of  1 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  by  the  indorsement 
made  payable  on  demand,  were  considered  by 
congress  an  evasion  of  the  act  under  which  they 
were  issued,  and  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  were  instructed,  on  Jan.  16, 1844,  "  to  in- 
quire and  rci)ort  whether  the  notes  lately  issued 
by  the  treasury  department,  bearing  a  nominal 
interest  and  convertible  into  coin  on  demand,  and 
now  forming  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  are  authorized  by  the  existing  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States";  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  also  contains  a 
letter  of  the  secretary,  giving  bis  views  on  the 
subject,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  principal  constitutional  arguments  against 
the  issue  of  paper  money  by  tlie  government. f  — 

*  Page  188.  Sd  Seadon,  S7th  Congreaa,  Appendix.     Speech 
of  Woodbury, 
t  Report  No.  8TS,  SBth  Congma,  lat  Sotion.  B.  of  R. 
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During  the  second  session  of  the  87th  congress, 
after  the  veto,  by  President  Tyler,  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  organization  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  recommended  the  passage  of 
a  bill  for  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  of  not  less 
than  $3  in  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be 
signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
exchequer,  and  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  on 
demand  at  the  agency  where  issued.  This  bill, 
which  was  prepared  at  the  treasury  department, 
did  not  become  a  law,  and  it  was  claimed  by  the 
-committee  that  the  notes  issued  by  Secretary 
Spencer  were  in  most  respects  like  the  exchequer 
notes  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  principal  differ- 
«nce  was,  that  while  the  exchequer  notes  were  to 
be  in  denominations  as  low  as  |5,  without  interest, 
the  notes  issued  were  of  denominations  not  less 
than  (50,  and  bore  a  merely  nominal  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  was  claimed  by  the  committee  that  the 
constitution  authorized  the  government  to  borrow 
money,  but  not  to  issue  bills  of  credit;  that  bor- 
rowing money  implied  the  paying  of  interest  for 
the  money  borrowed;  that  interest-bearing  treas- 
ury notes  payable  at  a  future  day  were  a  tempo- 
rary Ipan,  not  designed  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
-could  properly  be  issued;  while  notes  bearing  no 
interest  and  payable  on  demand  were  bills  of  credit, 
and  could  be  issued  only  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution.—From  March  3,  1848,  until  July  26, 
1846,  no  new  issues  of  treasury  notes  were  author- 
ized. From  1887  to  1844  treasury  notes  amount- 
ing to  $47,003,900  were  issued  under  eight  diifer- 
ent  acts,  of  which  $46,216,985.82  were  redeemed 
by  the  close  of  1845.  The  lowest  denomination 
for  any  one  note  was  $50,  but  where  new  notes 
were  issued  in  place  of  old  ones  the  accrued  inter- 
c-st  was  often  added.  The  amount  authorized  to 
be  originally  issued  by  these  several  acts  was 
thirty-one  millions.  The  remainder  consisted  of 
reissues. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
of  treasury  notes  issued  each' year,  under  different 
acts  of  congress,  from  Oct.  12,  1887,  to  March  8, 
1843,  from  which  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 


amount  issued  was  $47,002,900,  all  of  which  was 
sold  or  issued  at  par.  Interest  varied  from  1  mill 
percent,  to  6  percent.,  and  the  amoiut  author- 
ized was  fifty -one  millions. 


1837- 
1838- 
1838- 
1839- 
1840- 
1841- 
1841- 
184S- 
1842- 
1848- 
1842- 
1843- 
1844- 


Actof  Oct.  12,1837 $  2,992,989.15 

■Act  of  Oct.  18,1837 7,007,010.88 

Act  of  Hay  21, 1838 6,709,810.01 

-Act of  March 2,  1839 3,857,276.21 

Act  of  March  81, 1&40 6,S89,547.51 

•Act  of  March  31, 1840 1,524,708.80 

Actof  Feb.  15,1841 6,468,896.70 

■Actof  Feb.  15, 1841 j-. 1,060.206.05 

-Actof  Jan.  81, 1843 7,914,644.88 

-Actof  Jan.  81, 1842 46,390.00 

Act  of  Aug.  81, 1843 8,408,554.88 

Actof  Ang.  81, 1842 617,000.00 

Actof  MarchS,1848 1,806,990.00 


Total $  47,002,900.00 

— Treasukt  Notbb  of  the  Period  of  the  Mex- 
ican Wak.  On  July  1,  1844,  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $24,748,188,  and 
consisted  principally  of  stocks  not  payable  until 
the  lajMe  of  ten  and  twenty  years.*  The  6  per 
cent,  stocks  payable  in  ten  years,  were  at  a  pre- 
mium of  106,  and  the  6  per  cent,  stocks  payable 
in  twenty  years,  at  a  premium  of  116.  The  sec- 
retary estimated  that  the  revenue  under  the  tariff 
of  1842  would  yield  a  much  larger  amount  than 
was  necessary.  Accordingly,  congress,  in  July, 
1846,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  tariff  and  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imports.  In  the  meantime,  dur 
ing  the  year  1845,  difficulties  with  Mexico,  owing 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  rendered  war  inevita- 
ble, and  on  May  18, 1846,  war  was  declared.  Sec- 
retary Walker  estimated,  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  a  year,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  more  than  twelve  millions;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  this  deficiency,  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  which,  with 
some  additions,  embodied  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Oct.  12,  1887,  as  to  treasury  notes,  and 
that  of  April  14,  1842,  as  to  a  loan.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this 
act : 
*  Report  of  Secretary  Bibb,  1844. 
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The  bill  referred  to  authorized  an  issue  of  treas* 
xaj  notes  to  an  amount  of  ten  millions,  which 
could  also  be  reissued,  and  also  a  loan  which 
could  be  issued  in  lieu  of  treasury  notes;  the 
amount  of  both  not  to  exceed  ten  millions.  The 
stock  was  to  be  redeemable  after  ten  years,  no 
notes  of  less  than  $50  were  to  be  issued,  and  they 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  the  register. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. 
Notes  were  to  be  used  in  payment  of  public  cred- 
itors who  would  receive  them,  and  the  secretary 
could  borrow  money  on  them.  The  bill  became 
a  law  July  22,  1846.  Under  this  act,  17,687.800 
of  notes  were  issued,  and  |4,999,149  of  stock. 
Of  these  notes  $2,086,560  bore  interest  at  5}  per 
cent.,and  $1,766,450  at  1  mill  percent,  per  annum. 
—  In  January,  1847,  the  treasury  was  again  in 
need,  and  to  meet  this  necessity  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, authorizing  the  issue  of  twenty-three  mill- 
ions of  treasury  notes,  and  an  additional  five  mill- 
ions under  the  act  of  July  22, 1846.  This  was  an 
elaborate  bill,  containing  all  necessary  provisions 


within  itself,  without  referring  bock  to  the  provis- 
ions of  previous  acts,  as  had  been  usually  the  case 
in  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  debate  was  princi- 
pally upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  after  one  or 
two  amendments  had  been  agreed  to,  the  bill  paseed 
the  house  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  introduced, 
by  a  vote  of  166  to  22.  bi  the  senate  on  Jan.  25, 
a  resolution  to  postpone  its  consideration  wa» 
lost,  and  the  debate  took  considerable  latitude, 
principally  upon  the  tariff  question.  The  general 
sentiment  appeared  to  be,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  the  honor  of  the  country  must  be  sustained. 
Finally,  with  some  slight  amendments,  the  bill 
passed,  on  Jan.  27, 1847,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  2,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  following  day. — Kotes  issued 
under  this  act  were  not  to  be  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  $50,  and  were  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  including  duties  on  imports,  and  were 
redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  one  or  two  yeais, 
and  the  interest  was  to  cease  at  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days'  notice.  The  following  is  the  form  of 
a  6  per  cent.  $100  note  issued  uncter  this  act : 
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The  principal  of  the  notes  was  fundable  into  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  Dec.  80, 1867, 
and  this  privilege  iras  extended  to  the  holders  of 
notes  issued  under  previous  acts.  Reissues  were 
authorized,  but  the  amount  of  stock  and  notes, 
at  any  one  time,  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-three 
millions.  The  right  to  issue  treasury  notes,  under 
the  act  of  July  22,  1846,  was  extended  by  the  fif- 
teenth section  to  the  period  fixed  by  these  acts, 
and  on  the  same  terms,  but  the  issue,  under  this 
section,  was  not  to  exceed  five  millions.  $12,871,- 
150  of  these  notes  were  issued  previous  to  July  1, 
1847,  and  $11,966,950  additional  notes  were  issued 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  whole  amount 
of  issues  and  reissues  under  the  act  was  $26,122,- 
100,  all  of  which  were  either  sold  or  paid  to  pub- 
lic creditois  at  par.  The  rate  of  interest  of 
the  notes  was  6}  and  6  per  cent.,  and  United 
Slates  6  per  cent,  bonds,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  these  notes,  were  issued  under  the 
same  act,  amounting  to  $28,280,850.— The  treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  the  act  of  Jan.  28, 1847, 
were  all  retired,  with  the  exception  of  about 
$200,000,  previous  to  July  1,  1850,  and  no  addi- 
tional treasury  notes  were  authorized,  until  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Dec.  28,  1857.  Secretary 
Cobb,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  estimated  that 
the  receipts  would  exceed  the  expenditures,  but 
said  that  the  financial  revulsion  which  had  caused 
the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payment  in  October 
of  that  year,  had  also  caused  a  large  part  of  the 
dutiable  merchandise  to  be  stored  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  where  it  could  remain  under  the 
law  for  three  years,  although  it  was  probable  that 
a  considerable  portion  would  be  withdrawn  and 
the  duties  paid  previous  to  that  date.  Meanwhile, 
means  should  be  provided  for  meeting  the  de- 


mands upon  the  treasury,  and  he  recommended 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  issue  treasury 
notes  "for  an  amoimt  not  exceeding  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  payable  within  a  limited  time, 
and  carry  a  specified  rate  of  interest."  A  bill,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary, 
was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  congress  on 
Dec.  18, 1867.  It  passed  the  senate  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  18,  and  the  house  on 
the  22d  by  a  vote  of  118  to  86,  and  was  approved 
on  the  following  day  and  became  a  law.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  in  one 
year  from  date  of  issue  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  millions.  $6,000,000  were  to  be  issued 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  Th& 
remainder  was  to  be  sold  after  public  advertise- 
ment of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  at  their  par 
value,  for  specie,  to  the  bidders  offering  to  take 
them  at  the  lowest  rale  of  interest,  not  exceeding 
6  ppr  cent.  The  interest  upon  the  notes  was  to 
expire,  after  maturity  of  notes,  upon  sixty  days' 
notice  from  the  secretary,  of  his  readiness  to  re- 
deem such  notes;  they  were  to  be  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  not  less  than  $100,  and  were  to  be 
signed  by  the  treasurer  and  register;  they  were 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United 
States.  The  whole  amount  authorized  was  issued, 
and  the  amount  of  issues  and  reissues,  in  all,  was 
$52,778,900.  The  interest  upon  these  notes  was 
as  follows :  $6,823,600  at  8  per  cent. ;  $985,000  at' 
from  8i  to  4  per  cent. ;  $688,000  at  4^  per  cent. ; 
$10,065,700  at4i  per  cent.;  $4,682,600 at  4}  per 
cent.;  $7,683,900  at  S  per  cent.;  $8,204,500  at 
5i  per  cent.;  $3,514,100  at  5}  per  cent.;  and 
$10,941,600  at  6  per  cent.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  a  8  per  cent.  $100  note  issued  under  thi» 
act: 
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Interest  ceased  at— 

Principal 

Interest. 

TrcaaaiT  Notes,  1848 

Prior  to  lS4t. 
Jnly  2S,  184«. 
Jan.  98, 1847. 
Dec.  28,  1857. 

1  mill  to  6  per  cent. 

1  mill  to  S  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 

8  to  6  per  cent. 

Variona  dates  from  1888  to  1844. 
Varioaa  datea  In  1847  and  1848. 
Variona  datee  In  1848  and  1849. 
Variona  datea  In  1888  and  1859. 
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—  The  table  given  at  foot  of  page  971  exhibits 
the  different  Icinds  of  treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing on  February  1, 1884,  which  were  issued  from 
the  organization  of  the  government  to  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861. 
— Treasury  Notes  op  the  Period  op  the 
Civil,  War.  The  total  public  debt  on  June  20, 
1860,  was  $64,760,708.08.  The  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  act  of  June  28,  1857,  were 
$19,690,500.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  out- 
standing, issued  under  acts  previous  to  that  date, 
was  $105,111.64.  The  act  of  June  22,  1860,  au- 
thorized a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.,  to  be  reim- 
bursed within  a  period  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  money 
was  to  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  treasury 
notes,  and  to  replace  any  amount  paid  to  the 
treasurer  in  such  notes  for  public  dues.  Under 
this  authority,  proposals  were  invited  by  Secre- 
tary Cobb,  on  Sept.  8,  1860,  for  ten  millions  of 
this  loan,  which  amount  was  "  ample  to  meet  all 
the  treasury  notes  that  would  fall  due  before  Jan. 
1,  1861."  In  his  report  for  Dec.  4, 1860,  he  says : 
"  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  6  per  centum 
per  annum,  under  the  conviction  that  the  loan 
'Could  be  readily  negotiated  at  that  rate,  for,  at 
that  time,  the  6  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States  was  selling  in  the  market  at  the  premium 
of  8  per  cent.  The  result  realized  this  just  ex- 
pectation, and  tlie  whole  amount  offered  was 
taken,  either  at  par  or  a  small  premium."  Before, 
however,  the  time  had  arrived  for  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  bidders,  political  complications  arose, 
which  affected  the  credit  of  the  government  so 
unfavorably,  that  the  amount  realized  was  but 
$7,023,000,  the  subscribers  of  $2,978,000  having 
failed  to  make  good  their  subscriptions.  The  sec- 
retary stated,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
•country,  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  Invest  in 
United  States  stock  at  par,  and  recommended  a 
repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1860,  as 
authorized  the  issue  of  the  additional  stock,  and 
asked  for  authority  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
for  the  same  amount,  "to be  negotiated  at  such 
rates  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try." He  recommended  that  the  public  lands  be 
unconditionally  pledged  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  all  the  treasury  notes  which  it  may  become 
necessary  to  issue,  and  suggested,  "  that  there 
should  always  exist  in  the  department  power  to 
issue  treasury  notes  for  a  limited  amount,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  meet  unforeseen 
contingencies.  It  is  a  power  which  can  never  be 
Abused,  as  the  amount  realized  from  such  source 
can  only  be  used  to  meet  lawful  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  No  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  presi- 
dent, would  ever  exercise  it,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
On  the  other  band,  it  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  meet,  without  embarrassment,  those  sud- 
den revulsions  to  which  the  countiy  is  always 
liable,  and  which  can  not  always  be  anticipated. 
I  have  already  stated  that  provision  should  be 


made  at  once  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  its  pres- 
ent embarrassment,  produced  by  the  causes  re- 
ferred to.  To  do  this,  congress  should  authorize 
the  issue  of  an  additional  amount  of  treasury  notes, 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollaro :  with  this 
means  the  department  would  be  enabled  to  meet 
all  lawful  demands  upon  it  for  the  present.  The 
extent  of  the  financial  crias,  through  which  the 
country  is  now  passing,  can  not  now  be  deter- 
mined, and  until  it  is  better  known,  no  ptdicy  can 
be  recommended  of  a  permanent  character."  — 
Secretary  Cobb  resigned  on  Dec.  10.  but  the  act  of 
Dec.  17,  1860,  was  passed  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestions  contained  in  his  report.  The  pledge 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land  was  not  given 
in  the  act,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  wittabolding 
such  legislation  was,  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  the  homestead  bill,  which  was  then 
under  considerat  ion .  The  act  authorized  the  issue 
of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes  in  denominations 
of  not  less  than  $50,  redeemable  in  one  year  from 
the  date  of  issue,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  but  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  issue 
such  notes  after  advertisement  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest  offered.  Of  these  notes,  five  millions 
were  offered  to  subscribers.  The  bids  were  opened 
Dec.  28,  and  only  $500,000  were  taken  at  12  per 
cent.  It  was  important  to  negotiate  the  loon  in 
order  to  meet  the  interest  on  government  bonds 
upon  Jan.  1.  The  remainder  of  the  loan  was 
subscribed  by  the  banks  in  New  York,  previous 
to  that  date,  at  12  per  cent.  Oen.  John  A.  Dix 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  Jan. 
11,  and  bids  for  the  remaining  $S,  000,000  were 
opened  on  the  19th,  and  the  notes  awarded  at  the 
average  rate  of  lOt  per  cent ,  as  follows : 

$  10,000 •!  8lperc«m. 

80,000 »  " 

10,000 «  " 

140,000 9i  "    • 

07,000 »t  '• 

731,000 10 

W8,000 lOi  " 

548,000 m  " 

1,887,000 lOt  " 

1,947,000 11 

$5,000,000   Total.  ATcnee,  lOtpcroeBt. 

The  whole  ten  millions  were  issued,  redeemable 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  date,  bearing 
interest  as  follows :  $70,200  at  6  per  cent.:  $384,- 
500  at  rates  varying  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  -,  $1 ,087,- 
600  at  10  per  cent.;  $3,688,700  at  rates  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. ;  and  $14,840,000  at  12  per  cent.  Addi- 
tional offers  bearing  interest,  ranging  from  15  to 
86  per  cent. ,  were  declined.  The  amount  of  treas- 
ury notes  outstanding  on  Dec.  1,  1860,  previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  was  $14,500,700,  of 
which  $42,600  was  payable  in  1859,  $8,133,400  in 
1860,  and  $11,423,700  in  1861.  Of  these  notes, 
$8,684,200  bore  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
remainder  at  lower  rates. — Secretary  Dix,  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  dated  Jan.  18,  1861,  says:  "  WitUn 
the  last  few  days  the  amount  of  overdue  treasniy 
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noies  presented  for  redemption  bas  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  treasurer  to  place  drafts  for  payment 
on  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York,  where  the 
holders  desire  the  remittances  to  be  made;  and  an 
accumulation  of  warrants,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$433,000,   lias  accrued   on  this   account  in '  the 
treasurer's  hands,  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
pay."    He  also  says  :  "  That  notice  issued  on  the 
18th  ultimo  invited  proposals  for  the  exchange  of 
flvG  millions  of  dollars  for  treasury  notes,  and 
offers  at  12  per  cent,  or  less  were  made  only  to  the 
amount  of  |1, 881,000;  offers  to  exchange  |465,000 
for  notes  bearing  interest  at  rat«a  varying  from  18 
to  38  per  cent,  were  also  received.    The  offers  at 
12  per  cent,  and  less  were  accepted;  those  above 
that  rate  were  rejected.    The  remainder  of  the  five 
millions  offered  was  soon  thereafter  taken  at  13 
per  cent.,  and  the  whole  amount  was  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  over-due  treasury  notes  and  other 
pressing  demands  on  the  treasury.    *    •    During 
the  last  quarter,  about  eight  millions  of  treasury 
noAs  were  redeemed,  which,  with  the  two  and 
one-half  millions  redeemed  since  the  first  instant, 
make  ten  and  a  half  millions.    The  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  loan,  a  small  fraction  above  seven 
millions,  threw  upward  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  these  notes  on  the  other  resources  of  the  treas- 
ury for  redemption.     This  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  delay  and  difficulty  which  have  re- 
cently existed  in  providing  for  other  demands  of 
public  service. "    So  low  had  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment fallen,  through  the  political  agitations 
and  troubles  just  previous  to  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, that  he' closed  his  communication  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact,  that,  "  there  are  depos- 
ited with  twenty-six  of  the  states  for  safe  keeping, 
over  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
promise  of  these  states  is  pledged  by  written  in- 
struments on  file  in  this  department.     The  annual 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1860,  represents  this  amount 
as  part  of  the  '  balance  in  the  treasury '  on  that 
day.    •    *    I  refer  to  this  final  resource  as  an 
available  one,  should  the  public  exigencies  de- 
mand it.    It  is  not  doubted  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  amount  so  deposited  would  be  promptly 
ly  and  cheerfully  paid  should  an  exigency  arise 
involving  the  public  honor  or  safety.    If,  instead 
of  calling  for  these  deposits,  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  to  pledge  them  for  the  repayment  of  any 
money  the  government  might  find  it  necessary  to 
borrow,  loans  contracted  on  such  a  basis  of  secu- 
rity, superadding  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
United  States  that  of  the  individual  states,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists." —  Dur- 
ing the  following  month  the  act  of  Feb.  8,  1861, 
was  passed,  which  authorized  a  loan  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  millions  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  the 
avails  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  current  ex- 
penses, for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  treasury 
notes,  and  to  replace  in  the  treasury  such  amounts 
as  had  been  paid  in  treasury  notes.    Of  this  loan, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  having  twenty 


years  to  run,  $18,415,000  was  issued,  at  an  aggre- 
gate discount  of  $2,019,776,  or  an  average  rate  of 
I8S.08  for  $100.  In  less  than  a  month  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  providing  for  the  payment  of 
the  treasury  notes  outstanding,  the  act  of  March 
2,  1861,  was  passed,  which  authorized  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  at  6  per  cent.,  redeemable  upon  three 
months'  notice,  after  July  1,  1871,  payable  July 
1, 1881,  or,  instead  thereof,  the  issue  of  flO.OOO.OOO 
of  new  notes  in  denominations  of  not  less  than 
$50,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually,  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  due  the  United  States,  including 
customs  duties,  and  redeemable  at  pleasure,  within 
two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  same 
act  largely  increased  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
authorized  the  substitution  of  treasury  notes  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  loans  previously  au- 
thorized. Under  this  act,  $35,364,450  in  all,  of 
treasury  notes,  were  issued,  of  which  $23,468,100 
were  redeemable  in  two  years,  and  $13,896,850 
redeemable  in  sixty  days  after  date;  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  notes  were  paid  out  to 
creditors.  —  General  Dix  was  succeeded  by  Sec- 
retary Chase  on  March  7, 1861.  The  great  increase 
of  import  duties,  imposed  by  the  act  of  March  2. 
had  caused  the  bonds  of  the  government  to  advance 
in  the  market,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  favorable 
time  to  offer  the  remainder  of  the  bonds  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  Feb.  8, 1861.  Bids  for  eight 
millions  of  the  bonds  were  opened  on  April  3. 
Offers  at  from  94  to  par  were  received  for  $8,099,- 
000,  and  98i  for  the  remainder  of  the  loans.  All 
bids  below  94  were  rejected.  In  the  midst  of 
these  negotiations  it  became  known  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  to  send  an  additional 
force  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  No  additional 
bonds  were  sold  until  May  81,  when  $7,81U,00(> 
were  sold  at  an  average  rate  of  $85.34  for  $100. 
In  place  of  bonds,  five  millions  of  treasury  notes 
were  offered,  and  the  bids  opened  on  April  11 
amounted  to  only  one  million;  but  shortly  there- 
after the  whole  amount  offered  was  talcen.  The 
United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds  were  selling  in  tbe 
market  at  88,  and  money  at  call  was  worth  from 
4  to  5  per  cent. ;  but  the  treasury  notes  bearing  6- 
per  cent,  interest  could  be  held  and  used  or  sold 
at  a  profit  for  the  purpose  of  paying  duties.  Ad- 
ditional treasury  notes  of  the  same  kind,  as  haa 
been  seen,  were  subsequently  sold,  amounting,  in 
all,  to  more  than  thirty-five  millions,  at  rates 
ranging  from  par  to  1^  per  cent,  premium. 
On  page  974  will  be  found  the  form  of  a  $50 
note  issued  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1861.  — 
Civil  war  was  inaugurated  by  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  on  April  13.  The  fort  surrendered  on 
April  14,  and  on  the  following  day  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
soldiers.  The  southern  states  were  declared 
blockaded.  Seven  of  these  states  had,  by  ordi- 
nances, publicly  declared  their  secession  from 
the  Union,  and  their  defiance  of  the  national 
authority,  and  a  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, had  organized  a  new  government,  under 
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the  name  of  "The  Cionfedeiate  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Massachusetts  soldiers,  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  in  Baltimore. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  confederate  capital  was 
removed  to  Richmond;  North  Carolina  and^Ar- 
kansas  seceded,  and  the  Union  army  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of 
Alexandria  and  Arlington  Heights.  In  June, 
Tennessee  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
Gen.  Butler  was  defeated  at  Big  Bethel.  The 
two-year  treasury  notes  which  had  been  recently 
issueid  at  par,  were  at  2i  per  cent,  discount;  and 
the  government,  instead  of  disposing  of  the  notes, 
borrowed  five  millions  at  sixty  days  upon  them  as 
collateral  security.  During  the  following  month 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  startled  the  entire  country.  The  Union  ar- 
my, defeated,  fell  back  upon  Washington,  and 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  believed  to  be  in 
danger.  Two  days  thereafter.  President  Lincoln 
called  for  five  hundred  thousand  three-year  vol- 
unteers.   An  extra  session  of  congress  had  been 


called  for  July  4,  1881,  and  on  that  day,  amid 
events  like  these,  Secretary  Chase  trtuosmitted  his 
first  report  to  Congress,  which  recommended 
measures  to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  i 
civil  war  which  proved  in  magnitude  to  be  une- 
qualed  in  the  history  of  nations.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  suspendeid  on  Dec.  88,  1861.  The 
war  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  use  of  treasniy 
notes  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  purchasing 
power  of  these  notes  rapidly  declined.  Prices  of 
all  kinds  advanced  rapidly,  and  particularly  tbe 
prices  of  articles  most  needed  for  the  supply  of 
the  army.  The  expenditures  of  the  government 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  were  vastly  in- 
creased l>eyond  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  necessary  if  the  war  could  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  gold  standard  instead  of  upon  the 
fluctuating  standard  of  the  legal  tender  paper  dol- 
lar.—  Never  was  a  great  national  debt  contracted 
so  rapidly.  In  1886,  as  has  been  seen,  the  coun- 
try was  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  on  Jan.  1, 18tl, 
the  whole  delit  of  the  Union  amounted  to  but  16t 
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millions.  Gren.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox, 
on  April  9, 1865;  which  dale  waa  four  years,  lack- 
ing five  days,  after  Fort  Sumter  had  surrendered 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  first  day  of  July,  1861, 
the  debt  was  90  millions;  at  the  close  of  that  fls- 
«al  year  it  had  reached  524  millions;  at  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  year,  it  was  considerably  more 
than  twice  that  amount,  being  on  July  1,  1868, 
$1. 119,772,188.  During  the  following  year  it  in- 
-creased  nearly  700  millions.  For  the  next  nine 
months,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  it  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  sixty  millions  a  month.  An 
immense  amount  of  obligations  against  the  gov- 
-emment  were  presented,  after  the  close  of  the 
war;  and,  for  the  five  months  thereafter,  the  as- 
■certained  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of  three  mill- 
ions a  day.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  war, 
after  it  was  once  fully  inaugurated,  was  scarce- 
ly at  any  lime  less  than  thirty  millions  a  month. 
At  many  times  it  far  exceeded  that  amount ; 
sometimes  it  was  not  less  than  ninety  millions  a 
month,  and  the  average  expenses  of  the  war,  from 
the  date  of  its  inception  to  its  conclusion,  may 
be  said  to  be  not  less  tBan  two  millions  each 
day.  The  public  debt  reached  its  maximum 
on  Aug.  81,  1865,  at  which  day  it  amounted  to 
$2,845,907,626.56.  Of  this  amount,  $1,109,568,191 
was  in  funded  debt;  $1,508,020  was  debt  which 
bad  matured;  and  $2,111,000  was  in  suspended 
requisitions.    The  remainder  was  as  follows : 

United  states  legal  tender  notes f  438,160,560.00 

Componnd  lotereet  legal  tender  notes S17,O2(,160.00 

Tlve  per  cent,  legal  tender  notes 18,964,880.00 

Seren-thirty  notes ti80,000,0a0.00 

Fractional  currency 96,344,742.61 

Temporary  loans 107,148,718.16 

-Certificates  of  indebtedness 86,098,000.00 

Total ^ $1,7«,7»,414.67 

There  were  more  than  684  millions  of  these  obli- 
gations, which  were  a  legal  tender,  of  which  207 
millions  were  bearing  compound  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  830  millions  were  in  treasury 
notes,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  There  were  $1,540,483,701  of  treas- 
ury notes,  either  payable  on  demand  or  bearing 
interest.  If  the  temporary  loans,  which  were  pay- 
able in  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  deposit,  after 
notice  of  ten  days,  and  the  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, which  bore  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable 
one  year  after  date,  or  earlier,  at  the  option  of  the 
government,  are  included  with  the  treasury  notes, 
the  whole  would  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  public  debt  of  the 
■country.  —  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  report,  esti- 
mated the  whole  sum  required  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  be  not  less  than  818  millions,  of  which  215 
millions  would  be  required  for  the  war  and  naval 
service;  morethan  twelve  millions  (|12,639,861.64) 
to  pay  trea.sury  notes  due  and  to  become  due;  and 
nine  millions  to  pay  interest  upon  the  proposed 
new  debt.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  not  less 
than  eighty  millions  should  be  provided  by  taxa- 
tion, and  240  millions  obtained  by  loans.  The 
principal  part  of  the  revenue  was  to  be  obtained 


from  the  tariff,  the  remainder  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation  or  internal  duties.  Six  per  cent,  bonds, 
amounting  to  $18,415,000,  had  already  been  sold, 
at  from  par  to  $85.84  for  $100,  and  treasury  notes 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  had  been  paid  to 
creditors.  He  considered  that  "in  a  contest  for 
national  existence  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  appeal  for  the 
means  of  prosecuting  it  with  energy  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  issue,should  be  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  to  the  people  themselves. "  Among 
other  recommendations,  he  proposed  a  loan  of  100 
millions,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes,  or  exchequer  bills,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7ft  iter  cent.,  to  be  paid  semi-annually, 
and  redeemable  at  pleasure,  after  three  years  from 
date.  The  interest  at  this  rate  was  suggested,  be- 
cause it  was  liberal  to  the  subscribers,  convenient 
for  calculation,  and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
a  fair  rate  for  the  government.  The  rate  would 
bo  convenient  for  calculation;  for,  the  interest  be- 
ing equal  to  one  cent  a  day  on  $50,  two  cents  a 
day  on  $100,  ten  cents  on  $500,  twenty  cents  on 
$1,000,  and  one  dollar  on  $5,000,  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  number  of  days  since 
the  date  of  the  note,  to  determine,  at  the  close, 
the  amount  due  on  it.  It  was  proposed  to  issue 
these  notes  in  sums  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred, one  thousand,  and  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  the  amount  of  interest  for  specified  periods 
engraved  on  the  back  of  each  note,  and  the  facil- 
ity thus  secured  to  the  holder  of  determining  the 
exact  amount  of  interest,  it  was  thought,  would 
enhance  its  value.  "While  the  rate  proposed  is 
thus  liberal  and  convenient,  the  secretary  regards 
it  also  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  government.  The  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent., 
and  redeemable  twenty  years  after  date,  can  not 
be  disposed  of  at  current  market  rates,  so  that  the 
interest  on  the  amount  realized  will  not  exceed 
7ft  per  cent. ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  treasury  notes,  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent.,  receivable  for  public  dues  and  convertible 
into  twenty  years'  6  per  cent,  bonds,  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  large  amounts,  so  that  the  interest 
on  the  sum  realized  will  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short 
of  the  rate  proposed.  For  the  difference  of  inter- 
est, if  any,  between  such  notes  and  those  of  the 
proposed  national  loan,  the  secretary  thinks  that 
the  absence  of  the  feature  of  receivability  for 
public  dues  in  the  latter  is  a  suflicient  compensa- 
tion." He  also  proposed  notes  of  small  denomina- 
tions, ten,  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars,  payable 
one  year  from  date,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  millions,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8^ 
per  cent.,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other  form  of 
treasury  notes,  bearing  interest  at  7ft,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  made  redeemable  in  coin,  on  demand, 
without  interest.  "The  greatest  care,"  he  said, 
"  will,  however,  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  such  issues  into  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  ex- 
pedient for  impoverishing  the  masses,  and  dis- 
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crediting  the  government  of  any  country  can  "^ell 
be  devised."  —  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the 
acts  of  June  30,  1812,  Feb.  2i,  1815,  and  three 
intervening  acts,  bore  interest,  as  recommended 
by  Secretary  Gallatin,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the 
rate  of  5J  per  cent,  a  year,  and  were  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  laid  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  for  all  public  lands 
sold  by  said  authority;  and  when  so  received,  in- 
terest was  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  "one 
cent  and  one-half  a  cent  per  day  "  on  every  one 
hundred  dollars  of  principal,  each  montli  being 
reckoned  as  thirty  days.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
proposition  for  the  issue  of  the  seven-thirty  notes 
was  obtained  from  this  act,  for  a  substitute  was 
proposed  for  the  legal  tender  act,  which  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  Feb.  6,  1862,  which 
contained  a  section  providing  for  the  issue  of 
transferable  certificates  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5|  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  recommenda- 
tions of  the  secretary  were  embodied  in  the  acts  of 
July  17  and  Aug.  5, 1861.  The  first  was  passed  by 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  only  five 
votes  (one  from  Kentuclcy,  two  from  Missouri, 
one  from  Ohio,  and  one  from  New  York)  having 
been  against  it.  It  authorized  the  secretary  to 
borrow  250  millions,  either  in  twenty-year  treas- 
ury notes,  with  interest  not  exceeding  7  per  cent., 
or  in  seven-thirty  three-year  treasury  notes,  and 
to  issue  demand  notes,  bearing  no  interest,  and 
receivable  for  public  dues.  These  latter  notes 
were  limited  to  fifty  millions,  and  to  denomina- 
tions of  not  less  tlian  ten  dollars.  But  the  act 
of  August  5  authorized  the  issue  of  five  dollar 
notes;  also  twenty-year  6  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
amount  of  the  seven-thirty  notes  issued,  which 
bonds  were  to  be  used  only  in  exchange,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  such  notes.  Under  these 
acts,  nearly  140  millions  of  seven-thirty  notes 
were  issued,  and  sixty  millions  of  demand  notes, 
without  interest;  ten  millions  of  these  notes  hav- 
hig  been  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 1862.  — 
The  first  demand  notes  were  issued  in  August, 
and  paid  for  salaries  at  Washington.  They  were 
received  with  reluctance,  and  the  merchants  and 
shop-keepers  endeavored  to  discredit  them.  Rail-, 
road  corporations  refused  them  in  payment  of 
fares  and  freight;  and  leading  banks  in  the  city 
of  New  York  refused  to  receive  them  except  on 
special  deposits.  The  secretary  and  other  officers 
of  the  treasury  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  salaries.  A  circular  was  is- 
sued to  the  various  assistant  treasurers,  stating  that 
treasury  notes  of  the  denominations  of  five,  ten 
and  twenty  dollars  had  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  issued,  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand  in  Bos- 
ton, New  \ork,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Oen.  Scott  also  issued  a  circular  on  Sept. 
8,  1861,  announcing  to  the  army,  "  that  the  treas- 
ury department,  to  meet  future  payments  to  the 
troops,  is  about  to  supply,  besides  coin,  treasury 
notes  in  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars,  as  good  as 
gold  in  all  banks  and  government  offices  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  most  convenient  for 


transmission  by  mail  from  the  oflScers  and  meir 
to  their  families  at  home.'  Of  these  notes  $34.- 
650,825  were  issued  before  the  1st  of  December, 
and  $33,460,000  were  in  drculation  at  the  time  of 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment  on  Dec.  28.  Thi- 
whole  amount  authorized  was  issued  prior  to  April 
1, 1862.  Notwithstanding  the  circular  of  the  secre- 
tary, it  became  necessary  to  use  the  avaihride  coin 
in  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt, 
and  there  was  at  times  some  difficulty  in  redeem- 
ing the  notes  promptly  in  gold.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  associated  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
January,  1862,  it  was  resolved,  "That  before  we 
receive  such  notes,  we  must  require  that  such 
legal  provision  Ite  nwde  by  congress  as  shall  in- 
sure their  speedy  redemption,  and  that  a  commi^ 
tee  of  the  association  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  on  it  at  an  adjourned  meeting. " 
The  notes  were  receivable  for  duties,  and  soon 
obtained  good  credit.  After  the  suspension  of 
specie  payment,  efforts  were  made  to  retire  tbem 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  as  they  were  receivable 
for  duties,  they  embarrassed  the  government  in 
providing  for  the  gold  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  —  On  July  1,  1863,  more  than  fifty  six  mill- 
ions had  been  retired,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes  had  been  placed  in  circula- 
tion. The  demand  notes  were  not,  by  the  terms  of 
the  law,  made  payable  in  gold,  but  as  they  were 
authorized  prior  to  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  proclaimed  as  payable  in  coin  by  ttie 
circular  of  the  secretary,  they  were  considered  so 
payable,  and,  after  the  suspension  of  specie  pav- 
meht,  were  quoted  at  times  at  about  the  same 
premium  for  legal-tender  notes  as  gold.  Interest 
upon  the  first  issue  of  the  seven-thiriy  notes  was 
also  paid  in  gold.  These  notes  were  fundable  into 
twenty-year  6  per  cent,  bonds  »f  1881,  and  but 
few  were  presented  for  payment  The  amount 
redeemed  in  money  to  Nov.  1,  1864,  was  only 
$68,500,  while  the  whole  amount  converted  into 
bonds  to  that  date  was  $125,864,900.  "—The  seven- 
thirty  loan  was  successfully  negotiated  through 
the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  who,  jointly 
with  the  banks  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  made 
a  contract  with  the  secretary  on  Aug.  15,  1861, 
for  the  purchase  of  government  securities  to  the 
amount  of  150  millions,  in  three  different  install- 
ments. The  total  amount  taken  by  the  New  York 
banks,  was  105  millions.  Whenever  subscriptions 
were  made,  10  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  assistant 
treasurers  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  remainder  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  tlif; 
United  States  on  the  books  of  the  banks  subscrib- 
ing. The  arrangement  of  the  associated  banks 
among  themselves  was  to  issue  certificates  to  each 
subscriber,  stating  the  amount  so  subscribed,  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  government;  and,  as 
such  deposits  were  withdrawn,  or  paid  into  the 
treasury,  seven-thirty  notes  were  issued  for  the 
same  amount  to  the  subscribers  respectively.  An 
immediate  issue  was  to  be  made  of  sevai4hirty 
treasury  notes,  dated  Aug.  IS,  1861.  to  the  extent 
•  FiiMiice.Beport,  1861,  p.  la 
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of  fifty  millions,  beariug  interest  from  that  date. 
The  associated  banks  were  to  take  jointly  this 
amount  at  par,  with  the  privilege  of  fifty  millions 
on  Oct.  15,  and  fifty  millions  on  Dec.  16 ;  the 
hanks  giving  their  decision  on  the  first  days  of 
these  months.  It  was  understood,  that,  if  the 
whole  amount  should  be  taken,  no  other  govern- 
ment stock  or  treasury  notes,  except  demand 
notes,  should  be  negotiated  or  paid  out  by  the 
treasury  until  Feb.  1,  1862.  The  details  of  this 
negotiation,  wiiich  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant one  during  the  war,  are  given  in  the  Bankers' 
Magazine  for  September,  1861,  and  August,  1862. 
—  The  report  of  June  12,  1862,  of  the  loan  com- 
mittee of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  states, 
that,  at  the  time  the  negotiation  was  made, "the 
credit  of  the  government  had  become  impaired  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  large  loan  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  ordinary  way,  nor  even  a  small  tem- 
porary loan,  except  for  a  very  short  period  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  Men's  hearts  failed  them  : 
the  rebellion  was  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  had  so 
unexpectedly  broken  out  and  raged  with  such 
fury,  that  to  subdue  it  seemed  to  most  persons  to 
be  impossible.  Then  it  wa.s,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion and  consultation  with  the  secretary,  that  the 
banks  decided  it  to  be  wise  for  them  to  depart 
from  their  usual  legitimate  business,  and  sustain 
the  government  credit,  and  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
This  act  restored  the  public  confidence,  and  was 
the  highest  indorsement  of  the  public  credit  that 
could  then  have  been  given.  •  ♦  When  the 
banks  agreed  to  advance  this  large  amount  to  the 
government,  they  did  so  without  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  profit  from  it,  and  they  earnestly  sought  to 
obtain  from  the  government  the  assurance  that 
they  should  be  indemnified  from  loss.  It  was  not 
until  five  months  after  taking  the  first  loan,  and 
two  months  after  taking  the  third,  in  the  month 
of  January  last,  that  there  was  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  securities  to  command  in  the  market  a 
price  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had  been 
taken.  •  *  Much  doubt  was  expressed,  even  by 
our  most  experienced  bankers  and  financiers, 
when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  of  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  fulfill  it.  It  has  been  fulfilled  by 
them  to  the  letter,  and  has  proven  of  more  value 
to  the  country  than  can  be  estimated.  Aa  fortu- 
nately as  unexpectedly,  it  has  resulted  profitably 
for  the  associates,  and  has  probably  enabled  them 
to  employ  their  means  to  nearly  as  much  advan- 
tage as  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  po- 
litical disturbances  of  the  country." — Secretary 
Chase,  in  his  report  for  Dec.  9, 1861,  thus  refers  to 
this  negotiation  :  "  Representatives  from  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  three  cities,  responding  to 
his  invitation,  met  him  for  consultation  in  New 
York,  and  after  full  conference,  agreed  to  unite  aa 
associates  in  moneyed  support  to  the  government, 
and  to  subscribe  at  once  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  five  millions  were  to  be  paid  im- 
mediately to  the  assistant  treasurers,  in  coin,  and 
the  residue,  also  in  coin,  as  needed  for  disburse- 
ment. The  secretary,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  issue 
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three  year  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasury  notes, 
bearing  even  date  with  the  subscription,  and  of 
equal  amount ;  to  cause  books  of  subscription  to 
the  national  loan  to  be  immediately  opened  ;  to 
reimburse  the  advances  of  the  banks,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  this  national  subscription;  and 
to  deliver  to  them  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasury 
notes,  for  the  amount  not  thus  reimbursed.  It 
was  further  understood,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  should  issue  a  limited  amount  of  United 
States  notes,  payable  on  demand,  in  aid  of  the 
operations  of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  associated 
institutions,  when  the  first  advance  of  fifty  mill- 
ions should  be  expended,  would,  if  practicable, 
make  another,  and,  when  that  should  be  exhaust- 
ed, still  another  advance  to  the  government  of  the 
same  amount,  and  on  similar  terms.  *  *  All 
these  objects  were  happily  accomplished.  Fifty 
millions  of  dollars  were  immediately  advanced  by 
the  banks.  The  secretary  caused  books  of  sub- 
scription to  be  opened  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  people  subscribed  freely  to  the  loan.  The 
amounts  thus  subscribed  were  reimbursed  to  the 
banks,  and  the  sum  reimbursed,  though  then 
covering  but  little  more  than  half  the  amount,  en- 
abled those  institutions,  when  a  second  loan  was 
required,  to  make  a  second  advance  of  $50,000,- 
000.  Thus,  two  loans,  of  $50,000,000  each,  have 
been  negotiated  for  three-year  seven-thirty  bonds, 
at  par.  The  first  of  these  loans  was  negotiated, 
and  the  first  issue  of  bonds  bears  date,  Aug.  10, 
the  second  Oct.  1,1861."— On  Nov.  16,  a  third 
loan  was  negotiated  with  the  associated  institu- 
tions under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Aug. 
6, 1861,  by  agreeing  to  issue  to  them  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  par,  for  the  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent,  inter- 
est, authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861.  —  The 
table  on  page  078  gives  quotations  of  United 
States  6  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  of  treasury  notes 
and  of  gold,  at  the  dates  stated,  compiled  from 
tables  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1862-3-4. 
—  About  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  first  issue  of  seven-thirty  notes, 
another  act  was  passed,  on  June  30,  1864,  author- 
izing 300  millions  of  similar  notes,  and  a  subse- 
quent act  of  March  8,  1865,  authorized  600  mill- 
ions in  addition,  and  under  this  act  the  whole 
amount  (including  $20,902,500  of  reissues)  was  is- 
sued. Of  this  amount  forty-four  millions  were  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars;  187  millions,  in  one 
hundreds;  228millions,  in  five  hundreds;  870  mill- 
ions, in  one  thousands;  and  about  fifty  millions,  in 
five  thousands.  They  were  issued  in  three  series, 
dated  Aug.  15,  1864,  June  15, 1865,  and  July  IS, 
1865.  These  notes,  like  those  that  preceded  them, 
were  fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds — the  former 
into  eighty-ones,  and  the  latter  into  five-twenties — 
and  this  fact  was  printed  upon  the  reverse  of  each 
note.  The  800  millions  last  issued  were  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  lawful  money.  More 
than  twenty  millions,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  act  of  June  20,  1864,  were  paid  to  the  soldiers 
direct.    Of  the  600  millions,  authorized  by  the  act 
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of  March  8,  1865,  seventy  inUlioiis  were  issued 
during  that  month,  and  the  whole  remainder  was 
taken  during  the  following  four  months.  Sec- 
retary McCulloch,  in  his  report  for  Dec.  4,  1865, 
thus  refers  to  the  negotiations  and  issue  of  the  re- 
maining 530  millions  of  these  notes:  "  Upon  tlie 
capture  of  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
confederate  armies,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  be  an  early  disbanding  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  heavy  requisi- 
tions from  the  war  department  for  transportation 
and  payment  of  the  army,  including  bounties. 
As  it  was  important  that  these  requisitions  should 
be  promptly  met,  and  especially  important  that 
not  a  soldier  should  remain  in  the  service  a  single 
day  for  want  of  means  to  pay  him,  the  secretarj' 
perceived  the  necessity  of  realizing  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  amount— $580,000.000— still  author- 
ized to  be  borrowed  under  this  act.  The  seven 
and  three-tenths  notes  had  proved  to  be  a  popular 
loan,  and  although  a  security  on  longer  time  and 
lower  Interest  would  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  government,  the  secretary  considered 
it  advisable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  continue 
to  offer  these  notes  to  the  public,  and  to  avail 
himself,  as  his  immediate  predecessors  had  done, 
of  the  services  of  Jay  Cooke,  Esq.,  in  the  sale  of 
them.  The  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory. By  the  admirable  skill  and  energy  of  the 
agent,  and  the  hearty  co-openition  of  the  national 
tmnks,  these  notes  were  distributed  in  every  part 
of  the  northern  and  some  ]>arts  of  the  southern 


states,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
desiring  to  invest  in  them.  No  loan  ever  offered 
in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  government  securities  previously  taken 
by  the  people,  was  so  promptly  subscribed  for  as 
this.  Before  the  first  of  August  the  entire  amount 
of  $580,000,000  had  been  taken,  and  the  secretaiy 
had  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  being  able,  with 
the  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenue 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  tempoiHiy  loan,  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  upon  the  treasury."  — 
On  the  opposite  page  is  the  form  of  the  seven- 
thirty  note  issued  under  the  act  of  March  8, 1865, 
with  one  coupon  attached.  The  whole  half  year's 
interest  was  payable  with  the  note,  and  there  wefc 
five  coupons  upon  the  right  end  of  the  note.  Oo 
the  reverse  were  printed  these  words:  "Pay  to 
bearer.  At  maturity  convertible  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  into  bonds  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government,  at  any  time  after  five  years, 
and  payable  twenty  years  from  July  15, 1868,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  seffli- 
annually  in  coin."  —  During  the  month  of  July, 
1862,  gold  was  at  a  premium  for  legal  tender  notes 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  demand  notes, 
which  were  receivable  for  customs  at  a  premium 
of  about  8  per  cent.  The  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  81,  18S2,  was 
about  7  per  cent.  less  in  intrinsic  value  than  the 
silver  dollar,  and  this  difference  In  weight  was 
authorized,  so  that  it  might  be  retained  in  the 
coimtry  for  purposes  of  change.     This  silw 
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ooin  soon  began  to  disappear.  Considerable 
amounts  were  hoarded  in  the  north  and  south, 
and  larger  amounts  were  exported  to  Canada  and 
South  America;  and  a  premium  of  from  10  to  13 
P<T  cent,  was  offered  for  small  amounts  by  busi- 
nt-ss  men  who  desired  it  for  convenience  in  mak- 
ing change.  Many  individuals  as  well  as  corpo- 
rations issued  small  obligations,  such  as  had  been 
issued  in  1812  and  1887.  Postage  stamps  were 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  purposes  of 
change.  The  postmaster  general,  in  his  report  of 
December,  1863,  says:  "  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the  number  of 
stamps  issued  to  postmasters  was  one  hundred  and 
four  millions;  there  were  calls  for  about  two  hun- 
dred millions,  which  would  have  been  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  usual  demand  for  a  year.  This 
extraordinary  demand  arose  from  the  temporary 
use  of  these  stamps  as  a  currency  for  the  public 
in  lieu  of  the  smaller  denominations  of  specie, 
and  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
'  postal  currency.' "  —  On  July  17,  1862,  an  act 
was  passed  which  authorized  the  issue  of  "  post- 
age and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States": 
which  were  receivable  in  exchange  for  United 
States  notes,  and  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the 
United  States,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  dollars. 
Under  this  law,  notes  of  the  denominations  of  6, 
10,  35  and  50  cents  were  issued,  and  the  denomina- 
tions of  5  and  25  cents  were  printed  on  brown 
tinted  paper,  with  an  engraved  head  of  Jefferson, 
which  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  used  on 
the  flve-cent  postage  stamp.  On  the  twenty-five- 
ccnt  note  the  head  of  Jefferson  was  five  times 
repeated.  The  ten-cent  note  was  printed  in  green, 
with  the  head  of  Washington,  the  counterpart  of 
that  used  on  the  ten-cent  postage  stamp.  Upon 
the  fifty-cent  note  this  vignette  was  five  times 
repeated.  These  notes  were  issued  in  the  month 
of  August,  1863,  and  were  termed  "postage cur- 
rency," and  continued  in  use  until  they  were 
replaced  by  the  fractional  currency  authorized  by 
section  four  of  the  art  of  March  3,  1863.    The 


previous  act  prohibited  private  corporations,  bank- 
ing associations  and  individuals  from  issuing  or 
circulating  notes  for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  and 
imposed  a  penalty,  upon  conviction,  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months.  The  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  fractional  currency  by  cities,  and 
considerable  amounts  were  placed  in  circulation 
by  various  municipalities  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  states  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  year  1887,  or  prior  thereto,  prohibiting  such 
issues.  —  The  amount  of  fractional  currency  was 
limited  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  denomina- 
tions of  from  three  cents  to  fifty  cents  were  issued, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  three  dollars.  On  the 
days  on  whicli  this  small  currency  was  first  issued 
to  the  public,  the  offices  of  the  assistant  treasurer 
in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  were  thronged 
with  long  lines  of  people  anxious  to  obtain  this 
paper  currency  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  silver  coin.  On  accoimt  of 
the  scarcity  of  one  and  two-dollar  notes  and  of 
fractional  currency,  whole  sheets  of  these  notes 
when  they  were  first  issued  were  paid  to  the  army, 
and  subsequently  were  so  cut  that  four  25-cent 
notes  were  used  in  place  of  a  one-dollar  note,  and 
four  fifty-cent  notes  in  place  of  a  two-dollar  note, 
and  in  this  form  considerable  amounts  were  paid 
out.  These  notes  were  universally  used  for  small 
change  in  and  out  of  the  army.  The  total  issue  of 
"  postage  currency,"  which  commenced  Aug.  21, 
1863,  and  ceased  May  27,  1863,  was  $30,315,685. 
$4,382,083  was  outstanding  on  June  1,  1883,  of 
which  $1,038,333  was  in  denominations  of  five 
cents;  $1,343,974  in  ten  cents;  $1,039,303  in 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  $970,573  in  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  cents.  The  total  amount  of  issues 
and  reissues  under  both  acts,  was  $868,720,074. 
They  wore  out  rapidly  and  became  ragged  and 
filthy,  and  were  frequently  returned  for  redemp- 
tion. —  The  first  issues  under  the  act  of  March  8 
oommencMl  on  Oct.  10,  1863,  and  ceased  on  Feb. 
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15,  1876;  and  an  act  was  passed  on  April  17,  of 
the  same  year,  directing  the  secretary  to  replace 
this  circulation  by  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver 
coin.  The  fractional  paper  currency  was  issued 
'  in  five  different  series.  The  highest  amount  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  was  less  than  fifty  mill- 
ions. The  amount  outstanding  on  February  1, 
1884,  was  $15,363,184.  A  considerable  amount  is 
still  held  by  banks  and  bankers,  which  is  grudg- 
ingly paid  out  to  those  customers  who  desire' it  for 
purposes  of  remittance  by  letter.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  amount  outstanding  will  probably 
never  be  presented  for  redemption.  The  propor- 
tion of  loss  to  the  people  from  this  fractional  cur- 
rency is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  circulation  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and 
this  loss,  in  a  large  measure,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  small  value  of  the  notes  and  the  many  casual- 
ties of  the  war.  The  proportion  of  legal-tender 
notes  and  national  bank  notes  of  the  highest 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  is  estimated  at  about  1^  per  cent. — Au- 
thority was  given  by  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  March  8,  1863,  to  issue  400  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes;  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
6  per  cent,  in  lawful  money  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  payable  at  periods  expressed 
on  their  face,  and  in  denominations  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars.  These  notes  were  exchangeable, 
together  with  the  accumulated  interest  for  treasury 
notes  not  bearing  interest.  They  were  made  legal 
tender  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 
Power  was  also  given  to  the  secretary  to  issue  150 
millions  of  additional  greenbacks,  which  were  to 
be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  these  interest-bear- 
ing notes.  Under  this  act,  $44,520,000  notes 
were  issued,  redeemable  one  year  from  date,  and 
$166,480,000  two  years  from  date,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  were  known  as 
"one  and  two  year  notes  of  1863." — Authority 
was  given  by  the  act  of  June  80,  1864,  for  the 
issue  of  200  millions  of  treasury  notes  in  denomi- 
nations of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
7.80  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, principal  and'  interest  to  be  paid  in  law- 
ful money.  The  notes  were  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  their  face  value.  No  seven-thirty  notes 
were  issued  under  this  act,  but,  in  lieu  thereof, 
$266,695,440  of  compound  interest  notes  were  is- 
sued. The  act  did  not  authorize  in  terms  the  issue 
of  compound  interest  notes,  but  as  the  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  compounded,  would  be  considerably  less 
than  at  7.80  per  cent,  simple  interest,  their  issue 
was  not  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  The 
notes  were  in  the  form  shown  on  the  opposite 
page.  Of  these  notes,  $177,045,770  were  Issued  in 
redemption  of  the  one  and  two  year  0  per  cent, 
notes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  200 
millions  of  these  notes  were  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Secretary  Fessenden,  in  his  report  for 
Dec.  6,  1864,  thus  refers  to  the  issue  of  these 
notes:  "The  whole  amount  of  national  circula- 


tion, not  bearing  interest,  exclusive  of  fractional 
currency,  and  of  notes  issued  by  national  banks, 
is  limited  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  !<ub- 
ject  to  slight  occasional  increase  from  the  fifty  mill- 
ions held  in  reserve  for  the  payment  of  temporary 
deposits.  Of  5  per  cent,  interest-bearing  notes 
there  were  outstanding,  on  the  first  of  November 
last,  $120,519,110.  To  a  considerable  extent  these 
notes  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  used  as 
currency.  Those  with  coupons  have  been  found 
particularly  objectionable,  as,  though  withdrawn 
to  a  certain  extent  while  the  interest  is  maturing, 
they  are  liable  to  be  periodically  rushed  upon  the 
market.  In  consideration  of  this  feature,  a  large 
amount,  viz. ,  about  ninety  millions  of  tbe  original 
issue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  thei>e 
coupon  notes,  have  been  withdravrn  and  destroyed, 
and  their  place  occupied  by  notes  payable  in  three 
years,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  centum,  compound- 
ed semi-annually.  This  is  believed  to  be  tlie  best 
form  of  interest-bearing  legal-tender  notes,  as  be- 
ing more  likely  to  be  withdrawn  and  held  until 
maturity,  as  an  investment.  Of  these,  fifteen 
millions  in  amount  were  issued  under  the  act  of 
March  8,  1868,  and  about  ninety  millions  under 
the  act  of  June  80,  1864.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
terest-bearing notes  outstanding  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember last,  was  $210,222,870.  What  proportion 
of  these  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  tbe 
circulation  I  am  unable  to  determine.  To  that 
extent,  whatever  it  may  t)e,  they  contribute  to  the 
amount  of  the  currency,  and  thus  in  some  degree 
occasion  and  in  still  greater  degree  sustain,  an  in- 
crease of  prices,  and  depress  values."-^  About  two 
years  and  eight  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
last  act,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  tem- 
porary loan  8  per  cent,  certificates,  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  the  compound  interest  notes.  When 
these  notes  were  issued,  it  was  expected  that  they 
would,  as  the  interest  accumulated,  soon  pass  out 
of  circulation  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  capi- 
talists. These  expectations  were  realized,  for  tbe 
interest  was  only  payable  at  maturity  three  years 
from  date.  Such  notes,  with  accrued  interest, 
would  not  be  paid  out  by  the  holders  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  In  order  to  insure 
the  retirement  of  these  notes,  "  An  act  to  i»ovide 
ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  compound 
interest  notes,"  was  passed  on  March  8, 1867. — 
This  act  authorized  the  issue  of  8  per  cent,  certifi- 
cates in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $100,  pay- 
able on  demand.  The  national  banks  were  au- 
thorized to  hold  these  certificates  as  a  part  of 
their  reserve,  provided  that  not  less  thaa  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  reserve  should  consist  of  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States.  This  privilege 
did  not  largely  diminish  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
and  greenbacks  which  the  banks  were  required 
continually  to  keep  on  hand,  as  most  of  the  banks 
held  a  large  amount  of  cash  reserve,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  required  by  law.  This  excess  could 
with  great  profit  be  invested  in  the  new  certificates. 
and  they  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  clearing- 
house purposes,  and  the  banks  at  onoe  availed 
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themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  act  was  fifty  millions,  which  was 
increased  to  seventy-flve  millions  by  the  act  of 
July  25,  1868.  These  certificates  were  payable 
on  demand,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government :  they  were  chiefly  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  1868  and  1869,  and  for  the  most  part 
retired  in  the  fiscal  years  from  1869  to  1873— 
$13,195,000  being  retired  during  the  latter  year. 
—  The  act  of  July  12,  1870,  authorized  the  issue 
of  f54,000,000,  additional  bank  circulation,  and 
section  two  of  that  act  provided,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  should  report  the  amount  of 
such  circulating  notes  issued,  whereupon  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  should  redeem  and  cancel  a 
like  amount  of  8  per  cent,  certificates;  and  in  order 
to  retire  such  certificates  he  may  give  notice  to  the 
holders  of  said  certificates,  designating  the  num- 
ber, date  and  amount,  that  they  shall  cease  to  bear 


interest  from  and  after  a  certain  day  designated, 
and  that  the  certificates  so  designated  shall  cease  to 
be  available  for  any  portion  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  compound  interest  notes 
were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  6  per  cent, 
notes,  the  8  per  cent,  certificates  for  the  retirement 
of  the  compounds  which  were  maturing,  and  the 
act  of  July  13,  1870,  in  turn  for  the  retirement  of 
the  8  per  cents,  and  these  different  acts  had  the 
effect  of  rapidly  accomplishing  these  results,  with 
but  little  inconvenience  either  to  the  banks  or  to 
the  public.  —The  act  of  March  8, 1863,  authorized 
the  issue  of  gold  certificates,  of  one  and  two-year 
notes,  and  of  compound  interest  notes;  and  certifi- 
cates under  the  fifth  section  of  that  act  were  used 
for  clearing-house  purposes  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  national  bank  act.  They  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  in  sums  of  not  less  than  |30,  correspond- 
ing with  the  denomination  of  United  States  notes. 
The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  were  required  to 
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be  retained  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
the  same  on  demand.  Certificates  representing 
coin  in  the  treasury  'were  authorized  to  be  issued 
in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  but  it 
was  provided  that  the  amount  of  certiflcates  is- 
sued should  not,  at  any  one  time,  exceed  20  per 
centum  beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  treasury.  These  certiflcates  were  author- 
ized to  be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  duties. 
The  first  issue  was  made  on  Nov.  18, 1865.  On 
June  80, 1875,  there  were  outstanding  $21,796,800, 
of  which  the  national  banks  in  New  York  city 
held  $12,642,180.  Their  issue  was  discontinued 
on  Dec.  1, 1878,  just  previous  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  and  the  amount  outstanding 
had  decreased  on  June  80,  1879,  to  $15,418,700. 
The  amount  outstandin|r  on  Oct.  8,  1888,  was 
$4,907,440,  of  which  the  national  banks  held 
$4,594,800.  On  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  amount  ou^ 
standing  was  $8,568,840.  Most  of  these  certifi- 
cates were  issued  for  clearing-house  purposes,  in 
denominations  of  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  — 
On  June  8,  1872,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive  United 
States  notes  on  deposit  without  interest  from  na- 
tional bank  associations,  in  sums  not  less  than 
$10,000,  and  issue  certiflcates  therefor,  of  denom- 
inations not  less  than  $5,000.  These  certiflcates 
were  similar  to  the  8  per  cent,  certiflcates  just  re- 
ferred to,  except  that  they  bore  no  interest,  and 
were  largely  used  in  place  thereof  for  clearing- 
house purposes.  The  certificates  were  payable  on 
demand  in  United  States  notes  at  the  place  of  issue, 
and  they  were  authorized  to  be  held  and  counted 


by  national  banks  as  part  of  their  legal  reserve,  and 
to  be  used  in  settlement  of  clearing-house  balances. 
These  certiflcates  were  not  properly  treasury  DOto. 
and  the  highest  amount  issued  was  $64,780,000,  on 
Aug.  8,  1875,  which  amount  was  rapidly  reduced 
after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  On 
June  80, 1875,  there  were  outetanding  $59,045,000, 
of  which  the  national  banks  held  $47,810,000. 
On  June  80,  1876,  the  amount  outstanding  was 
$83,140,000,  of  whfch  the  banks  held  $27,95.1 
The  amount  outstanding  on  June  1.  1883,  was 
$11,805,000,  of  which  the  banks  held,  on  May  1, 
$8,420,000.  —  The  act  of  Feb.  26, 1879,  authcwized 
the  issue  of  4  per  cent  certificates,  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  $10,  which  were  convertible  at  any  time, 
with  accrued  interest,  into  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  July  14, 1870.  This  act  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  refund- 
ing of  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds  then  falling  due 
into  4  per  cents,  but  the  act  was  really  unneces- 
sary, for  about  the  time  the  certificates  began  to 
be  issued,  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  were  above  par  in 
the  market.  Long  lines  of  people  gathered  at  the 
different  government  depositories  where  the  cer- 
tificates were  offered,  and  the  amount  was  taken 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  furnished.  $40,012,  T.'iO 
were  disposed  of  at  par,  of  which  $89,398,110 
were  issued  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1879,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on  June 
1,  1883,  was  $358,000.  —  The  foUowing  table  ex 
hibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  issued  during  the  late  civil  war,  out- 
standing on  June  1,  1888,  interest  upon  all  of 
which  has  long  since  ceased : 


NOTES. 

Act 

Rate  of  Interest 

Intsren  Ceased. 

Ptlaeipal. 

Intemt. 

Treasnry  notes  of  1861............ 

Hai.   8,1861. 
Julyl7, 1861. 1 
Feb.  18, 1868.  f 
July  17, 1861. 
July  17, 1888. 
Mar.  8,1888. 
June  80, 1864. 
Mar.  8, 1868. 
Mar.  8,1868. 
Mar.  8. 1868. 1 
June80,1864.  r 
Jane  80, 1884. 1 
Mar.80,186B.  f 
Mar.  2, 1867. 1 
Jnly«B,  1868. 
June  8,  1878. 
Mar.  8,1868. 

8  per  cent 
No  interest. 
7  8-10  per  cent 

No  interest 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

No  interest 
No  interest 

Hard!  8, 1868. 

t    8.000 
88,010 
I6JB0 

1S,S»,B8S 

40.885 
81,100 

a4,«f0 
187,860 

6,000 

11,806.000 
3,568,840 

$SMSd 

7-80'sofI881 '. 

Aog.l»  and  Oct  1,1864. 

i.a»i5s 

1  year  note*  of  1868...-..-,.....-. 

Yarioos  date*  In  1888. 
Various  dates  in  1886. 

Jane  10, 1867,  and  May  15, 1868. 
Aug.  16, 1867,  and  July  16, 1868. 
Feb.  88, 1878. 

s,oes.s 

1.4TS.4T 

48.913  61 

ISJBl  SO 

3M  .11 

740-B  of  1864  and  188B ] 

I^egal  tender  certiflcates 

G^d  certificate*        ... 

— "An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof, 
and  for  refunding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
on  Feb.  25, 1862,  is  the  first  law  ever  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  making  treasury  notes,  or  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin,  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  neither 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the  contir 
nental  congress,  which  preceded  it,  issued  any 
form  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes.  The  conti- 
nental congress  had  no  power  to  enact  such  a  law. 
It  did,  however,  pass  a  resolution,  on  Jan.  4, 1777, 


recommending  to  the  legislatures  of  the  differpDi 
states  to  pass  laws  making  the  bills  of  credit  issued 
by  congress  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public 
and  private  debts,  and  a  refusal  thereof  an  extin- 
guishment of  such  debts ;  that  debts  payable  in 
sterling  money  be  discharged  in  continental  doUais 
at  the  rate  of  48.6  sterling  per  dollar;  and  that  in 
the  discharge  of  all  other  debts  and  contracts,  con- 
tinental dollars  shall  pass  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  re- 
spective states  for  the  value  of  Spanish  nulled  dol- 
lars. In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions,  continental  money  was 
made  a  legal  tender  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
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Khode  lehtnd  and  New  Jersey  in  1776,  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  1777.  — Tlie  legal-tender  act  was  passed  daring 
the  second  session  of  tlie  82d  congress,  wliich  met 
Dec.  2,  1861.  .The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  bears  date  Dec.  0.  The  third  installment 
of  fifty  millions,  of  the  loan  of  160  millions  already 
referred  to,  had  been  negotiated  on  the  16th  of 
Kovember  previous,  with  the  associated  banks. 
The  secretary  was  hopeful  that  the  war  would  be 
brought  to  an  auspicious  termination  before  mid- 
summer, but  at  the  same  time  submitted  estimates 
based  upon  its  continuance.  In  this  event,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  public  debt,  which,  on  July  1, 
1881,  was  $90,867,828,  would  be,  on  July  1,  1863, 
617  millions,  and  on  July  1  of  the  following  yeax, 
897  millions.  He  recommended  the  issue  of  cir- 
culating notes  in  place  of  the  existing  bank  note 
circtilation,  which  depended  "on  the  laws  of 
thirty-four  states,  and  the  character  of  some  six- 
teen hundred  private  corporations."  Two  plans 
for  effecting  this  object  were  suggested  :  the  first 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  bank  circulation,  and 
the  issue  of  United  States  notes  instead  thereof, 
payable  in  coin  on  demand;  the  second  contem- 
plated the  delivery  to  banks  of  notes  prepared  for 
circtilation  under  national  direction,  and  to  se- 
cure prompt  convertibility  into  coin  by  the  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  other  needful  reg- 
ulations. Both  of  these  plans  were  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  the  report,  the  preference  of 
the  secretary  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  is- 
sue of  bank  notes.  The  avails  of  the  large  loans 
made  from  the  banks  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
on  deposit,  to  be  drawn  by  checks  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  government  should  require,  but  were, 
from.time  to  time,  paid  into  the  treasury,  so  that 
it  was  quite  diflBcult  for  some  of  the  banks  to 
meet  the  last  installment  The  banks  were  in  dan- 
ger of  suspending  specie  payment  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  congress.  Suspension  finally  took 
place  on  Dec.  38, 1861,  and  two  days  later,  on  the 
SOth,  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  introduced  the 
legal-tender  bill.  — A  national  bank  bill  had  been 
prepared  previously,  and  when  nearly  completed, 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  also  of  the  sub- 
committee, incorporated  in  it  several  provisions 
contained  in  a  recent  free  banking  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  Two  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  bill,  which  was  hastily  prepared 
late  in  the  month  of  December,  were  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
a  copy  of  this  bill,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
national  bank  act  which  became  a  law  about  a 
year  afterward,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
of  this  article.  It  being  evident  that  the  bank  bill 
would  encounter  considerable  opposition  from  the 
friends  of  banks  organized  under  state  laws,  and 
that  great  delay  would  necessarily  occur  from  the 
consideration  of  an  elaborate  bank  bill  of  sixty  or 
more  sections,  arranged  for  the  organization  of 
banks  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  the  bill 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of 


legal-tender  notes  was  considered.  An  informal 
letter  was  read  to  the  committee  from  Attorney 
General  Bates,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  congress  had  not  only  the  right  to  issue  such 
bills  of  credit,  but  also  to  make  them  a  legal  tender. 
Discussion  of  the  bill  continued  for  several  days, 
and,  upon  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  the 
committee  was  equally  divided,  but  by  the  change 
of  a  vote  it  was  finally  reported  to  the  house  on 
July  7,  1862,  and  published  in  the  leading  New 
York  newspapers,  only  two  of  which  were  favor- 
able to  the  measure.  Delegates  from  ten  of  the 
principal  banks  in  the  three  leading  cities  ap- 
peared in  Washington  and  opposed  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  committee,  and,  upon  its  return 
with  his  suggestions,  was  reported  to  the  house  on 
Jan.  22,  1862,  with  the  title  above  given,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  previous  bill.  The  bill  passed 
the  house  on  Feb.  6,  1862,  by  a  vote  of  98  to  59. 
The  vote  to  strike  out  the  legal-tender  clause  was 
lost  in  the  senate  by  17  yeas  to  22  nays,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7.  The  chief  amend- 
ments in  the  senate  were :  requiring  payment  of 
interest  semi-annually  in  coin  on  bonds  and  seven- 
thirty  notes;  conferring  on  the  secretary  power  to 
sell  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  market  value  thereof 
for  coin ;  making  the  bonds  redeemable  in  five 
years  and  payable  in  twenty  years  from  date  at 
the  option  of  the  government,  and  authorizing 
temporary  deposits  in  the  treasury  at  6  per  cent. 
—  There  was  considerable  debate  in  both  houses 
upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  government 
to  issue  demand  notes,  and  the  arguments  were 
not  unlike  those  which  have  already  been  given 
in  previous  debates  in  congress.  The  principal 
discussion  was,  however,  upon  the  constitutional 
right  of  congress  to  issue  legal-tender  notes.  On 
the  20th  the  amendments  were  returned  to  the 
senate  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house  in  part 
of  them,  and  non-concurrence  in  others,  and  with 
some  amendments  to  the  senate  amendments,  after 
which  a  conference  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  house  and  senate,  which  committee  had  a  long 
consultation  extending  through  two  or  three  days. 
The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was 
agreed  to  on  the  24th  in  the  house  by  yeas  97, 
nays  22,  and  in  the  senate  on  the  2Sth  ^thout  a 
division,  and  on  the  same  day  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  president.  It  authorized  the  issue 
of  150  millions  of  United  States  notes,  not  bear- 
ing interest,  payable  to  bearer  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  denominations  of  not 
less  than  $6,  fifty  millions  of  which  were  to  be  in 
lieu  of  the  demand  treasiuy  notes  which  had 
been  previously  issued;  they  were  similar  in  form 
to  those  notes,  but  they  were  not  receivable  in 
payment  of  duties  on  imports,  and  were  not  pay- 
able by  the  government  for  interest  upon  its  obli- 
gations, which  were  payable  in  coin;  they  were  to 
be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  other  debts, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States. 
They  differed  from  the  first  notes  issued  also,  and 
in  this  respect,  that  all  holders  of  legal-tender 
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notes  were  authorized  to  deposit  auy  sum  not  less 
than  $50,  or  any  multiple  of  l^,  with  the  treas- 
urer, or  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  and  re- 
ceive duplicate  certificates,  upon  which  were  to 
be  issued  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, and  redeemable  at  the  pleasiure  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty 
years  from  the  date  thereof.  The  second  section 
of  the  same  act  authorizes  the  issue  of  600  mill- 
ions of  five-twenty  bonds  into  which  the  treasury 
notes  were  to  be  funded,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  section  and  as  stated  jn  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  first  notes  issued  were  of  the  date  of  March 
10,  1862,  and  there  was  printed  upon  the  back 
the  following  words :  ' '  This  note  is  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  is  ex- 
cliangeable  for  United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  five  years."  —  On  June  7,  1862,  the  secreta- 
ry addressed  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  and  the 
finance  committee  of  the  senate,  recommending  a 
further,  issue  of  150  millions  of  dollars  of  legal- 
tender  notes.  He  said  that  nearly  the  whole  issue 
of  sixty  millions  in  demand  notes  was  held  by  bank- 
ers and  by  capitalists,  and  was  at  a  premium  of 
i  to  IJ  per  cent,  on  account  of  its  availability  for 
the  payment  of  duties;  so  that  there  was  really 
only  about  ninety  millions  of  United  States  notes  in 
circulation.  He  said  that  the  United  States  notes 
are  maintained  at  near  par  in  gold  by  the  provision 
for  their  conversion  into  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  payable  in  coin,  and  that  resumption  would 
be  more  easily  effected  "if  the  currency — small  as 
well  as  large — ^were  of  United  States  notes,  than  if 
the  channels  of  circulation  be  left  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  emissions  of  non-specie  paying  corpora- 
tions, solvent  and  insolvent."  With  these  letters 
he  transmitted  bills  for  the  consideration  of  these 
committees.  The  immediate  necessities  of  the 
government  admitted  of  but  little  delay,  and  the 
bill,  substantially  as  recommended  by  the  secre- 
tary, passed  both  houses,  and  was  signed  by  the 
president  on  June  11,  1862.  The  bill  authorized 
the  issue  of  150  millions  of  legal-tender  notes, 
thirty-five  millions  of  which  were  to  be  in  denom- 
inations less  than  $5.  The  subsequent  act  of 
March  8, 1868,  authorized  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional 150  millions,  making  the  aggregate  author- 
ized issue  of  legal-tender  notes  450  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  act  was  similar  to  the  previous  legal- 
tender  acts,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
wa.s  concerned,  except  that  it  provided  "that  the 
holders  of  United  States  notes  issued  under  former 
acts  shall  present  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing them  for  l)onds  as  therein  provided  on 
or  before  July  1,  1863,  and  thereupon  the  right 
to  exchange  the  same  shall  cease  and  determine." 
—  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1863, 
the  secretary  decided  to  commence  the  negotiation 
of-  5  per  cent,  ten-forty  bonds,  and  gave  notice 


that  he  should  decline  to  allow  the  hoIdetB  cS 
legal  tenders  to  fund  such  notes  in  bonds  bear- 
ing a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  5  per  cent,  after 
July  1,  1863.  The  negotiation  of  the  5  per  cents 
was  not  successful  at  that  time,  and  that  portion 
of  the  act  of  March  3  which  repealed  the  right  to 
fund  legal  tenders  into  five-twenties,  as  printed  up- 
on the  back  of  the  notes,  was  not  only  a  violation 
of  the  contract  with  the  holder,  but  also  a  serious 
financial  mistake.  It  had  the  effect  to  nuUeriallj 
reduce  the  value  of  the  treasury  notes  in  the  mar- 
ket, prevented  for  a  time  the  further  funding  of 
treasury  notes  after  July  1,  and  undoubtedly  post- 
poned for  many  months  the  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment.  —  The  highest  amount  of 
legal-tender  notes  outstanding  at  any  time  was 
on  Jan.  8,  1864,  when  the  amount  reached 
1449,838,902.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1864,  provided  that  "the  total  amount 
of  United  Slates  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued  shall 
not  exceed  400  millions,  and  such  additional  sum, 
not  exceeding  fifty  millions,  as  may  be  tempora- 
rily required  for  the  redemption  of  temponry 
loans."  The  following  table  shows  by  denomina- 
tions the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  outstand- 
ing on  June  1,  1888 : 

Ones $a,BBkJ»K.m 

Twos ssjBXfioa.aa 

Fives T1,8J7,8B.(» 

Tens 7^4a5,<>06.00 

Twenties 68,3BS,9D9.ao 

Fifties SS,TIH,ass.ai) 

One  hundreds M.MB,090.a> 

Five  liandreds ■HjeiOLfeO  IB 

One  thousands 13,457,900.00 

Five  thonsands SUioOO.OO 

Ten  thonsands 110,00000 

DeatiOTed  in  the  Chicago  Are — I.OOO.OaO.ao 

Total t8l6,fl81,016  00 

—  Secretary  McCulloch,  in  his  report  for  1885. 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  l^al-tender  acts 
were  war  measures,  and  ought  not  to  remain  in 
force  one  day  longer  than  should  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  The  house  of  representatives  during  the 
same  month  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  144 
yeas  to  6  nays,  "cordially  concuning  in  the  views 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  the 
necessity  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  with 
a  view  to  as  early  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment as  the  business  interests  of  the  country  will 
permit"  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  resolu- 
tion, congress,  by  an  act  approved  March  U. 
1866,  authorized  the  retiring  and  caneellaticm  of 
not  more  than  ten  millions  of  legal-tender  notes 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
and  thereafter  not  more  than  four  millions  in  any 
one  month.  Under  this  act,  the  amount  outstand- 
ing was  so  far  reduced,  that  on  Dec.  31, 1867,  the 
amount  was  856  millions.  On  Feb.  4,  1868,  the 
further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  such  notes 
was  prohibited,  leaving  the  last-named  amount 
outstanding  until  Oct.  1, 1872.  Between  that  date 
and  Jan.  15.  1874,  under  Secretaries  Boutwell 
and  Kichardson,  the  amount  was  increased  to 
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1883,970,813.  and  on  June  20,  1874,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  was  fixed  at  $882,000,000;  section 
six  of  the  act  of  that  date  providing  that  "  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to 
be  used  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  883  millions,  which  said 
sum  shall  appear  in  each  monthly  statement  of 
the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  held 
or  used  as  a  reserve."  —  Section  three  of  the  act 
of  Jan.  14, 1875,  authorized  an  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  national  banks  in  accordance  with 
existing  law,  without  respect  to  the  limit  previ- 
ously existing,  but  required  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  retire  legal-tender  notes  to  an  amount 


equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  national  bank  notes 
thereafter  issued,  until  the  amount  of  such  legal- 
tender  notes  outstanding  should  be  800  millions, 
and  no  more.  Under  the  operation  of  this  act 
$35,318,984  of  legal-tender  notes  were  retired, 
leaving  the  amount  in  circulation  on  May  31, 1878, 
the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  act,  $340,681,016, 
which  is  the  amount  now  outstanding.  —  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  various 
issues  of  treasury  notes  outstanding  on  July  1  of 
each  year  from  1863  to  1883;  together  with  the 
amount  of  national  bank  notes  and  the  value  of 
the  legal-tender  trmsury  note  as  compared  with 
coin  for  the  same  dates : 


TEAR  EKDKO  JtTLT  1. 


I>eraand 


L«gal  Tender 
Notes. 


Fractional 
Currency. 


One  and  Two 

Year  Notes 

of  IMS. 


Nattonal 
Bank  Notw. 


Valne  of 
Paper  Dol- 
lar as  com- 
pared with 
Coin. 


1(«3. 
IBM. 
1865. 
ISSB. 

iH«r. 

1M69. 

i«ro. 

IHTl. 

1874. 

i»r3, 
isr4. 

ISTT. 

isrs. 
imt, 

1>«0. 

issi. 

l!*:j. 


$6$.O40.000 

3,351,019 

780,999 

472,608 

27S!,1G2 

206,432 

141, ?28 

1:23,789 

108,250 

96,fi05 

88,296 

79,967 

70.107 
66.917 
63.962 
6i,397 
61,470 
60.975 
60..'>3S 
69,695 
58,966 


«  96.620.000 
i»7,76:.114 
431.178,870 
432.687,966 
400.619,206 
871.788..197 
356.000.000 
356,000.000 
356,000.000 
856.000.000 
867.500,000 
866.000.000 
882,000,000 
875,771,580 
869.772,284 
359,764,.S32 
846,681.016 
346.081,016 
846,681,016 
316.681.016 
346.681,016 
846,681.016 


$122,582,485 

139,974,435 

139,286,985 

671.610,897 

880,000  000 

813,460.622 

488.344.847 

87,897,197 

661.000 

475,900 

852,190 

293.4.% 

217.660 

213.900 

200.850 

181,400 

173.950 

164,1.tO 

181,.W0 

1.M.450 

1.W.2S0 

153,400 


$>0, 192,466 
22,8M,877 
25,006,829 
27,0TO,8rr 
28,807.824 
82,e26,952 
82.114.6.37 
39.R78.684 
40,582.875 
40,8.Vi.885 
44.7SU.S65 
45,881.296 
42,129  424 
»i,446.5es 
20,408.187 
16,M7,7e9 
15.8t2.606 
15.590,888 
1,5,481,887 
15,423,182 
15,876,624 


$  89,879,475 

153,471,450 

42.888,710 

8,4M,280 

1,123,630 

555,492 

847,772 

248.272 

198,672 

167,622 

142,106 

127,626 

118,375 

104,705 

95,726 

90,486 

86,185 

82,486 

79.986 

74,985 

71,765 


$  81.23.1.270 

14l),137.H80 
38I.47n.!108 
sw  (;-ri.:l79 

:.''.i:i.;i;-.'.H66 
■j'lii.'.e.i.itM 
am. 700,1184 

3I8.a)l,241 
.Ha7,0«4,795 
347.307.061 
!i-)l.!«1.0S2 

;y>-i.joH.ooe 

3'«.'.t!W,'M8 
;)lT.iil^.t72 
:»t..-.ii,J84 
33!l.0'.ll.ll»7 
:M4.ri0.5.427 
.1">.(M2,S75 
.■»S.712.l«4 
3.->«.815,510 


$0.80.6 

.76.8 

.88.7 

.70.4 

.66.0 

.71.7 

.70.1. 

.78  6 

.85.8 

.89.0 

.87.5 

.88.4 

.91.0 

.87.2 

.«9.6 

.94.7 

.99.4 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 


—The  act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  required  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1879,  to  re- 
deem in  coin  the  legal-tender  notes  on  .their  pre- 
sentation at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
$50.  In  order  that  he  might  always  be  prepared 
to  do  this,  he  was  authorized  "  to  use  any  surplus 
revenue  from  time  to  time  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  issue,  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  at  not  less  that  par  in  coin  any  of  the  5, 
^  and  4  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  14, 1870.  Under  this  act  Secretary  Sherman, 
in  1877,  sold  at  par  in  coin  fifteen  millions  of  41 
per  cents,  and  twenty-five  millions  of  4's;  and  in 
April,  1878,  he  sold  fifty  millions  of  4^  per  cents 
at  a  premium  of  li  per  cent.  This  coin  was 
placed  in  the  treasury  for  purposes  of  resump- 
tion, and  on  Jan.  1,  1879,  the  secretary  held 
135  millions  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, over  thirty-two  millions  in  silver  coin  and 
bullion;  the  gold  coin  alone  being  nearly  equal  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  notes  then  out- 
standing. —  The  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  at  New  York,  became  a  member  of  the 
clearing  house,  thus  facilitating  the  business  of 
the  banks  with  the  government.  The  banks  in 
New  York  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  govern- 
ment by  agreeing  to  receive  United  States  notes. 


not  only  for  their  ordinary  balances,  but  in  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  of 
other  coin  obligations  of  the  government.  The 
banlcs  of  the  country,  at  the  date  of  resumption, 
held  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes,  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  secretary  to  maintain  resumption 
that  none  were  presented  by  them  for  redemption. 
The  people  preferred  the  issues  of  national  banks 
and  of  the  government  to  coin  itself.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  demand  for  payment  of  the  notes  of 
the  government,  and  the  gold  coin  in  the  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  185  millions  on  the  day  of  re- 
sumption, increased  more  than  thirty-six  millions 
in  the  next  ten  months.  The  amount  held  on  Nov. 
1,  1879,  exceeded  171  millions,  and  on  Nov.  1, 
1888,  209  millions.  The  resumption  act  is  still  in 
force,  and  gives  the  secretary  unlimited  power, 
with  which  to  provide  for  the  redemption  in  coin 
of  the  legal-tender  notes.  He  is  thus  enabled,  so 
long  as  the  credit  of  the  government  continues 
good,  to  check,  by  the  sale  of  Unhcd  States  bonds, 
any  exportation  of  coin  which  might  endanger 
the  redemption  of  United  Slates  legal-tender  notes. 
—  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April 
12,  1866,  which  authorized  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  to  the  jiassageof  the 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  enabling  national  banking 
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associations  to  extend  their  corporate  existence,  a 
period  of  more  tlian  sixteen  years,  hundreds  of  bills 
of  almost  every  conceivable  form  to  regulate  the 
currency  were  introduced  in  congress.  Through- 
out the  country  the  subject  was  continually  dis- 
cussed, not  only  during  political  campaigns  and 
at  public  conventions,  but  in  the  smaller  gather- 
ings of  the  school  district  and  the  meetings  of  in- 
dividuals by  the  way  side.  Speeches  and  politi- 
cal pamphlets  by  the  thousand,  essays,  campaign 
papers  innumerable,  and  caricatures  of  almost  ev- 
ery kind  and  description,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  its 
effect  upon  business,  were  distributed  broadcast  in 
all  directions.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ment which  was  presented  over  and  over  again  in 
every  portion  of  the  country  during  these  contin- 
ued discussions,  was  in  reference  to  the  retirement 
of  the  national  bank  notes,  and  the  substitution 
thereof  of  treasury  notes,  in  order,  as  was  claimed, 
to  save  to  the  government  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  held  by  the  national  banks,  as  security  for 
their  circulating  notes.  Discussions  of  this  subject 
in  its  various  forms,  and  statements  of  the  profits 
of  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks  at  different 
dates,  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  during  the  last  nine  years. — 
The  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878,  authorized  any  holder  of 
silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  4124  grains  troy  of 
standard  silver,  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  treas- 
urer, or  any  assistant  treasurer,  of  the  United 
States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive 
therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
each  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States  notes.  It  required  that  the  coin  de- 
posited or  representing  the  certificates  should  be 
retained  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
on  demand,  and  that  said  certificates  should  be  re- 
ceivable for  customs,  taxes  and  all  public  dues,  and 
also  authorized  their  reissue.  This  act  did  not  au- 
thorize their  use  as  clearing  bouse  certificates,  nor 
make  them  available  as  reserve  for  the  national 
banks.  —The  act  6t  July  12, 1882,  authorized  and 
directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive  de- 
posits of  gold  coin  in  denominations  of  not  less 
than  (20  each,  corresponding  with  the  denomina- 
tions of  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited 
for  the  certificates  is  required  to  be  retained  for 
the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand,  and  those 
certificates,  and  also  silver  certificates,  are  author- 
ized to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  lawful  reserve  of 
the  national  banks.  The  act  also  provides  that  no 
national  banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of 
any  clearing  house  in  which  such  certificates  shall 
not  be  receivable  in  the  settlement  of  clearing 
house  balances. 


TEARS. 

Coinage. 

Amount  In 
Treasuxy. 

CerUtlcates 
OutstAndlng 

1878 

18?9 

$    8,573,800 
86,801,000 
08,784,780 
81,878,706 
119,144,780 
147,288,899 

t  7,718,887 
i8,868,88» 
48.ia8.29a 
68,249,800 
87,8M,182 

111,914.0)9 

•  1,880,410 
8,889,980 
12,374,270 
61,186.880 
68,096,710 
88,616.831 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

—  The  preceding  table  dwws  the  smooat  tff 
standard  silver  dollars  coined  under  the  act  of  Feb. 
28,  1878,  which  authorized  the  same,  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  and  the  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates issued  on  July  1 ,  from  1878  to  1883  inclusive. 

—  The  amount  of  gold  certificates  wbicb  bad  been 
issued  under  the  act  of  July  12, 1882,  wasy  on  Nov. 
1,  (21,790,000,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1884,  $87,874,500.— 
ATJTBOiunBB.  Ameriean  State  Paper*;  A»naU 
of  Ckmgrett;  Madimm  I\ipen;  EOioC*  DebaUt; 
Oongreuumal  Olebe;  National  Loan*  of  the  United 
State*,  by  R.  A.  Bay  ley;  FinaneeBqiortM;  Amuul 
Cydopaidia ;  Harper't  Magazine;  Hunt's  Met- 
thanii  Magasine,  New  York ;  Banken'  Xagatine, 
New  York ;  Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase/  Spaulding's 
Ritlory  of  Legal- Tender  Money  ;  Nete  York  Ifevs- 
papen,  1861-2-3.  John  Jat  Kkox. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES.    leffaUTeader 

Cage»— Declsloiig  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States.  On  April  30,  1866.  the  legisla 
ture  of  New  York  provided  by  law  for  ref undbg 
to  the  banks  and  other  corporations  in  like  condi- 
tion, the  taxes  of  1863  and  1864  collected  upon 
that  part  of  their  capital  invested  in  securities  of 
the  United  States  exempt  by  law  from  taxatioo. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  New 
York  was  charged  yrith  the  duty  of  auditing  and 
allowing,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  the  corporation  counsel,  the  amount  col- 
lected from  eacli  corporation  for  taxes  on  the  ex- 
empt portion  of  its  capital,  together  with  costs, 
damages  and  interest.  This  act  was  passed  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  the  Bank  Tax  Case  (reported  in 
2d  Wallace,  200),  which  decided  that  a  tax  on  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  by  state  authoriiy 
was  void.  The  bank  of  New  York  presented  a 
claim  to  the  said  board  of  supervisors  for  the  re- 
funding of  those  taxes  which  the  bank  had  paid 
on  the  United  States  notes,  commonly  called 
"greenbacks,"  during  the  years  aforesaid.  The 
board  refused  the  application  on  the  ground  that 
"greenbacks"  were  not  "securities"  of  the 
United  States  government,  but  were  practically 
and  in  effect  "money,"  taxable  as  cash.  The 
court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  board,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court  (Bank  et.  The 
Supervisors,  7  Wallace,  26),  that  court,  at  it» 
December  term,  1868,  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
state  court.  The  court  said :  ' '  The  act  of  F^ini- 
ary,  1862,  declares  that  '  All  United  Sutea  bond» 
and  other  securities  of  the  United  States  held  by 
individuals,  associations  or  corporations  within 
the  United  States,  sluUl  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  or  under  stale  authority.'  We  have  already 
said  that  these  notes  are  obligations.  They  bind 
the  national  faith.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly 
securities.  They  secure  the  payment  stipulated  to 
the  holders  by  the  pledge  of  the  national  faith,  the 
only  ultimate  security  of  all  national  obligation;, 
whatever  form  they  may  assume."  —  On  June 20. 
1860,  a  certain  Mrs.  Hepburn  made  a  promissoty 
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note,  by  which  she  promised  to  psy  to  Henry 
Qriswold  on  Feb.  20,  1862,  eleven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  "dollars."  At  the  time  when 
the  note  was  made,  and  also  at  the  time  when  it  fell 
due,  there  was,  confessedly,  no  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  or  money  which  could  be  lawfully 
tendered  in  payment  of  private  debts,  but  gold 
and  silver  coin.  Five  days  after  the  day  when  the 
note  by  its  terms  fell  due,  that  is  to  say,  on  Feb. 
25,  1862,  congress  passed  the  first  legal  tender  act, 
commonly  so  called,  by  which  the  United  States 
notes  issued  thereunder  were  made  a  legal  tender 
for  "all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the 
United  States,"  except  certain  public  debts.  In 
March,  1864,  Mrs.  Hepburn  tendered  payment  of 
the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  United 
States  notes  issued  under  this  act.  The  amount 
tendered,  $11,2S0  in  legal-tender  notes,  at  that 
time  was  worth  only  about  $7,000  in  coin.  The 
tender  was  refused.  She  was  sued  in  the  Louis- 
ville cliancery  court  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  She 
tendered  and  paid  the  same  money  into  court.  It 
was  declared  by  the  chancellor  to  be  a  satisfaction 
of  the  debt.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  court 
of  errors  of  Kentucky.  That  court  reversed  the 
chancellor's  decision,  and  ordered  a  contrary  judg- 
ment to  be  entered.'  Whereupon  Mrs.  Hepburn 
took  the  case  to  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
where  it  was  argued  by  very  numerous  and  able 
counsel  at  the  December  term,  1868,  but  not 
decided  lutil  the  December  term,  1869.  (Hepburn 
«.  Oriswold,  8  Wallace,  608.)  The  court  was 
comprised  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  Field,  Orier,  Davis, 
Miller  and  Swayne.  Mr.  Justice  Orier  resigned 
before  Uie  opinion  of  the  court  was  announced, 
but  agreed  with  the  majority  in  the  consultation 
room,  as  was  announced  by  the  chief  justice.  The 
chief  justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  In 
this  opinion  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford  and  Field 
concurred.  The  court  held  that  the  language  of  the 
act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  making  the  United  States 
notes  issued  thereunder  "  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the 
United  States,"  included  pre-existing  debts  as  well 
as  debts  which  should  be  incurred  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  and  while  it  might  be  an  exercise 
of  rightful  power  in  congress  under  those  powers 
granted  it  by  the  constitution  to  declare  war,  sup- 
press insurrection,  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies,  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
to  emit  bills  of  credit  or  United  States  notes  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money,  and  make  the  same 
legal  tender  for  debts  to  be  incurred  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  yet  inasmuch,  as  the  act  by  con- 
struction declared  these  notes  to  be  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts,  that  the  act 
was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  not  a  law  "necessary  and  proper" 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  congress  or  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.    The  constitution  reads  that 


congress  shall  have,  besides  certain  powers  granted, 
in  express  terms,  "  power  to  make  all  laws  which- 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
I  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  ofiSces 
thereof."  The  court  held  that  the  legal-tender 
clausBwas  unnecessary  and  improper.  That  the 
notes  would  have  maintained  themselves  equally 
well  without  it.  The  chief  justice  quoted  the 
fact  that  the  three  hundred  million  of  dollars  in 
notes  issued  by  the  national  banking  associations 
under  the  act  of  February,  1868,  and  the  fifty 
millions  of  fractional  currency  issued  under  the 
act  of  March,  1868,  were  not  made  a  legal  tender, 
and  argued  that  it  was  the  quality  of  receivability 
for  public  dues,  and  not  the  quality  of  legal  tender, 
which  made  these  United  States  notes  circulate  as 
freely  as  they  did.  The  chief  justice  declared 
that  the  act  was  obnoxious  to  those  clauses  of  the 
constitution,  also,  which  forbade  the  impairment 
of  the  obligations  of  contracts,  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation, and  the  deprivation  of  any  person  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  And  that 
the  constitution  was  ordained  to  "  establish  jus- 
tice," which  this  act  did  not  do,  so  far  as  regards 
pre-existing  debts.  For  all  of  which  reasons  elab- 
orately stated,  the  court  held  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional and  therefore  void.  Mr.  Justice  Miller, 
with  whom  concurred  Justices  Davis  and  Swayne, 
delivered  a  dissenting  opinion.  He  held  that 
what  was  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  into- 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  can  not 
rightfully  be  construed  to  mean  only  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  indispensably  necessary,  but  that  con- 
gress has  the  choice  of  means,  and  ia  empowered 
to  use  any  means,  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  or  calculated 
to  produce  the  end  desired.  He  fortified  this  posi- 
tion by  the  clear,  strong  decisions  of  the  court  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  announced 
this  exposition  of  the  constitution  in  United  States 
ti«.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858,  and  in.  McCulloch  e«.  ' 
The  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  816.  He 
further  said,  that,  while  the  constitution  forbade 
any  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, it  said  nothing  about  the  power  of  congress- 
in  the  premises.  And  that  the  provision  that 
private  property  should  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  due  compensation,  nor  any  person  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  course  of 
law,  had  no  application  to  the  indirect  effect  of 
great  public  measures  whereby  lands,  stocks,  con- 
tracts etc.,  might  depreciate  in  value,  because,  for 
instance,  such  an  effect  would  doubtless  succeed 
an  immediate  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  iron  by 
depreciating  the  value  of  furnaces  and  the  capital 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  yet  no  one 
would  claim  that  such  a  repeal  was  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void.  That  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  injustice  of  the  law  and  of  its  being 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  was  too 
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abstract  and  intangible  for  application  to  court«  of 
justice.  That  the  act  was  passed  to  save  the  life 
of  the  government,  to  pay  its  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  other  public  debts.  That  the  legal-tender 
clause  was  considered  ' '  necessary  and  proper  "  by 
congress,  and  that  the  courts  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  that  discretion.  "  It  would  author- 
ize this  court  to  enforce  theoretical  views  of  the 
genius  of  the  government,  or  vague  notions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  of  attstract  jus- 
tice, by  declaring  void  laws  which  did  not  square 
with  those  views.  It  substitutes  our  ideas  of 
policy  for  judicial  construction,  an  undefined  code 
of  ethics  for  the  constitution,  and  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  the  national  legislature."  —  One  Parlter 
(Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wallace,  437)  was  under 
contract  to  convey  a  lot  of  land  to  one  Davis,  up- 
on payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
contract  antedated,  and  suit  was  brought  on  the 
same  before,  the  passage  of  any  of  the  legal-tender 
acts.  After  tlie  passage,  to  wit,  in  February, 
1867,  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  decreed 
that  Davis  should  pay  into  court  a  certain  sum 
•of  money,  and  that  Parker  should  thereupon  ex- 
ecute a  deed  to  him  for  the  land  in  question. 
Davis  accordingly  paid  into  court  the  given  sum 
in  United  States  notes.  Parker  refused  to  ex- 
ecute the  deed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  coin  ;  whereupon  the  court  changed  the 
decree,  and  ordered  that  Parker  should  execute 
the  deed  upon  i»yment  by  Davis  into  court  of 
tlie  specific  sum  in  United  States  notes.  From 
that  decree  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  The  case  was  argued  at 
its  December  term,  1870,  and  on  Jan.  16,  1878, 
the  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Strong,  who,  with  Justice  Bradley,  bad  been  add- 
ed to  the  court  in  1870  by  President  Grant,  mak- 
inj;  a  full  bench  of  nine.  The  other  justices  were 
the  same  that  sat  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  v». 
Oriswold.  The  court  overruled  the  latter  case 
and  held  the  legal-tender  acts  to  be  constitution- 
al lis  respects  contracts  made  t>efore  their  enact- 
ment as  well  as  after.  The  court  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Hepburn  m.  Qriswold:  "  That 
case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court  and  by  a 
court  having  a  less  number  of  judges  than  the 
law  then  in  existence  provided  this  court  shall 
have.  These  cases  have  been  heard  before  a  full 
court,  and  they  have  received  our  most  careful 
consideration."  And  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his 
separate  concurring  opinion  'said:  "And  in  this 
case,  with  all  deference  and  respect  for  the  former 
judgment  of  the  court,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  erroneousand  prejudicial  to  the  rights,  inter- 
est and  safety  of  the  general  government,  that  I, 
for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  reviewing  and  over- 
ruling it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  court, 
at  the  very  term  in  which,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
after,  the  decision  in  Hepburn  vs.  Qriswold  w^ 
-delivered,  when  the  vacancies  on  the  bench  were 
filled,  determined  to  bear  the  question  reargued. 
This  fact  must  necessarily  have  had  the  effect  of 
apprising  the  country  that  the  decision  was  not 


fully  acquiesced  in,  and  of  obviating  any  iqjuii- 
ous  consequences  to  the  business  of  the  country 
by  its  reversal."  Justice  Strong,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  reiterated  and  enforced  tlie 
arguments  made  by  the  minority  in  Hepburn  a. 
Qriswold.  He  held  that  the  distinction  made  by 
the  chief  justice  in  regard  to  the  constituiional 
validity  of  the  act  as  to  debts  contracted  after  iti> 
passage  and  debts  contracted  before,  was  not  well 
founded,  and  that  the  fundamental  question  was, 
Can  congress  constitutionally  give  to  United  ^ates 
notes  the  character  and  quality  of  money?  If 
they  can,  then  such  notes  can  be  made  I^ally 
available  to  fulfill  all  contracts  solvable  in  money, 
without  reference  to  the  time  when  sncb  contracts 
were  made,  unless  expressly  otbem'ise  provided. 
"What  we  do  assert  is,  that  congress  has  power 
to  enact  that  the  government's  promises  to  pay 
money  shall  be,  for  the  time  being,  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  representative  of  value  determined 
by  the  coinage  acts,  or  to  multiples  thereof."  And 
that,  therefore,  all  contracts  calling  for  "  doUais" 
simply  can  be  legally  fulfilled  by  a  tender  of  the 
government's  promises  to  pay  dollars,  by  force  of 
the  legal-tender  acts,  without  regard  to  date. 
And  on  this  point  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  says:  "  So  with  the  power  of 
the  government  to  borrow  money,  a  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  consent  of  the  lender,  if  pooaible, 
but  to  be  exercised  without  his  consent  if  neces- 
sary. And  when  exercised  in  the  form  of  legtl 
tender  notes  or  bills  of  credit,  it  may  operate  for 
the  time  being  to  compel  the  creditor  to  receive 
the  credit  of  the  goternmeni  in  place  of  tbe  gold 
which  he  expected  to  receive  from  his  debtor. 
All  these  are  fundamental  political  conditions  oo 
which  life,  property  and  money  are  respectively 
held  and  enjoyed  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, nay,  under  any  system  of  government. 
There  are  times  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
rightly  absorb  all  subordinate  considerations  of 
private  interest,  convenience  or  feeling;  and  at 
such  times  the  temporary,  though  compulsory, 
acceptance  by  a  private  creditor,  of  the  govern- 
ment credit,  in  lieu  of  his  debtor's  obligation  to 
pay,  is  one  of  the  slightest  forms  in  which  the 
necessary  burdens  of  society  can  be  sustained. 
Instead  of  being  a  violation  of  such  obligation, 
it  merely  subjects  it  to  one  of  those  conditions 
under  which  it  is  held  and  enjoyed."  The  chief 
justice,  with  whom  concurred  Justices  Nelson. 
Field  and  Clifford,  delivered  a  dissenting  oion- 
ion.  He  strenuously  maintained  his  former  viewF. 
as  did  also  Justices  Field  and  Clifford,  in  separate 
opinions.  The  burden  of  their  argument  was. 
that  the  constitution  forbade  any  state  to  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tendffl',  aad 
granted  to  the  government  only  the  right  to  coin 
this  gold  and  silver,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  coin.  And  while  the  power  to 
emit  treasury  notes  was  conceded  as  one  means  of 
borrowing  money,  yet  that  congress  had  no  r^bt 
to  make  such  notes  money,  or  legal  tender  as 
money.    Mr.  Justice  Clifford  showed  that  tbe 
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words  "  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  "  were  originally  reported  in  article  seven, 
in  the  draft  of  the  constitution  as  submitted  to 
the  convention.  Mr.  Morris  moved  to  strike  the 
clause  out  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  a  vicious  suggestion  of  a  power  which  would 
be  unquestionably  used  anyhow  without  it.  Mr. 
Madison  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
clause  remain,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  hurtful 
power  to  make  such  bills  legal  tender,  but  finally 
voted  in  favor  of  striking  nut  the  clause  entirely, 
as  was  done,  as  eliminating  even  a  "pretext for  a 
paper  eurreney,  and  partieularh/ for  making  the 
biUaa  tender  either  for  pviMc  or  private  debt*,"  with- 
out disabling  the  government  from  the  use  of 
treasury  notes.  Jobs  Jat  Enox. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Thf.— 
I.  Coix>NiAi.  History.  I.  Diieotery.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  here  the  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  for  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Co- 
lumbus (see  America)  ,  nnd,  in  the  second  place, 
and  yet  much  more  directly,  to  the  discoveries 
of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  14U7  aud  1498. 
There  are  but  scanty  records  of  their  voyages; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sebastian  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  from 
parallel  88°  (Virginia)  to  its  northern  limit.  As 
both  were  in  the  service  of  the  Englislf  king,  and 
Sebastian  was  probably  bom  in  Bristol,  England, 
their  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of  the  En- 
glish claims  in  North  America.  —  The  discovery 
of  the  coast  further  south  was  mainly  due  to  voy- 
ages from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  Florida,  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
1512;  and  in  1528  Narvaez  secured  a  temporary 
foothold  on  its  northwest  coast.  In  1520  Ayllon 
discovered  the  coast  of  what  is  now  South  Caro- 
lina; and  in  1524  Verrazzani,  an  independent  voy- 
ager in  the  service  of  France,  filled  up  most  of 
the  gaps  by  exploring  the  coast  from  the  southern 
border  of  North  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
thus  quite  certain  that  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  of  Mexico  was  fairly  well  known  in  1524. 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  suspicion,  how- 
ever, that  the  Atlantic  coast  was  just  as  well 
known  years  before  1524,  by  the  voyages  of  Cor- 
lereal  in  1500,  and  of  other  forgotten  sailors  before 
and  after  him.  It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  a 
planisphere,  dating  from  1502,  has  been  discovered 
(1883)  at  Modena,  in  the  archives  of  the  Este  fam- 
ily, and  that  it  gives  the  outline  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  including  Florida. 
There  has  even  been  a  disposition,  in  some  quar- 
ters, to  deny  the  claims  of  Columbus  as  a  discov- 
erer, and  to  make  him  also  a  mere  reproducer  of 
the  work  of  unknown  predecessors.  However 
this  may  be,  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  can  not  look  back  further  than  Columbus' 
discovery  for  the  causes  of  the  country's  exist- 
ence. The  discovery  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  else- 
wltere  treated.    (See  Northwest  Boundary.)— 


All  this  work  was  confined  to  the  seacoast,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  interior  for  nearly  a 
century,  with  a  single  remarkable  exception,  the 
most  extraordinary  episode  in  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  1639  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  with  a  Spanish  force,  landed  at  Tampa 
bay,  marched  north  into  what  is  now  nortbei-n 
Georgia,  thence  back  to  Mobile,  and  thence  north- 
west into  Arkansas,  discovering  and  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  in  April,  1641,  near  the  present  south- 
erly boundary  of  Tennessee.  After  nearly  cross- 
ing Arkansas,  he  moved  down  the  Washita  river 
to  the  Mississippi.  Here  he  died,  in  May,  1542, 
and  the  remnants  of  bis  force  built  boats,  in  which 
they  reached  3Iexico.  With  the  exception  of  this 
quixotic  alTair,  and  a  few  expeditions  sent  north- 
ward by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Mexico  into 
what  is  now  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  in- 
terior of  North  America  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
touched: the  ocean  was  the  base  of  operations  for 
all  the  early  discoverers.  —  2.  C<^nization.  The 
colonization  of  the  central  belt  of  North  America, 
now  covered  by  the  United  States,  was  essayed  at 
different  times  by  five  nations  of  Europe,  En- 
gland, France,  Spain,  Holland  and  Sweden.  The 
details  of  these  attempts  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  tlie  various  colonies  referred  to  below. 
It  is  intended  here  only  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  Great  Britain  gradually  ousted  the  other 
sovereignties  from  this  particular  territory,  and 
formed  here  a  chain  of  thirteen  homogeneous  colo- 
nies of  her  own,  fitted  for  subsequent  coalescence- 
into  a  nation.  —  The  claim  of  Spain  to  the  whole 
of  the  two  Americas,  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1408,  was  respected  by  other  nations  until  they 
were  touched  by  the  influences  of  the  reformation. 
In  1662  an  unsuccessful  colony  of  French  Hugue- 
nots was  planted  at  Port  Royal,  and  this  part  of 
the  continent  was  named  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France.  In  1564  a  more  success- 
ful colony  was  planted  on  the  St  John's  river,  in 
northern  Florida;  but  this  was  extirpated  by  the 
Spaniards  under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity. 
There  were  no  further  attempts  at  colonization  by 
French  Protestants ;  and  the  energies  of  Spain 
were  bent  toward  the  richer  regions  of  Mexico 
and  South  America;  so  that  central  North  Amer- 
ica remained  uncolonized. — England  was  now 
controlled  by  the  reformation;  a  new  era  of  men- 
tal and  physical  activity  was  opening ;  and  her 
policy  was  taking  a  line  of  pronounced  opposition 
to  Spain.  Her  connection  with  the  new  world 
had  been  kept  up  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries;  and  in  1578  her  prelim- 
inary failures  in  the  pncesa  of  colonization  were 
begun.  In  that  year,  and  in  1688,  two  unsuccess- 
ful voyages  were  made  to  North  America  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  half- 
brother,  under  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1584,  under  a  new  patent,  Raleigh  sent  out  two 
small  vessels  under  Amidas  and  Barlow.  They 
explored  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  reported 
so  favorably  that  Queen  Elizabeth  named  the 
country  Virginia,  as  a  token  of  the  favor  of  the 
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virgin  queen.  lu  1585  Raleigh  fixed  the  firat  En- 
glish colony  in  America  on  Roanotce  island,  in 
North  Carolina:  it  was  starved  out  in  a  year.  In 
1587  he  established  another  at  the  same  place:  it 
had  disappeared,  when  it  was  searched  for  three 
years  afterward,  and  has  never  since  been  heard 
of.  Raleigh's  ill  success  discouraged  him  and 
others,  and  there  were  no  further  individual  ef- 
forts at  English  colonization.  English  voyagers 
still  skirted  the  coast  and  trafBcked  with  the  Indi- 
ans, but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury there  was  not  an  English  colonist  in  North 
America.  —  English  colonization  was  forced  by 
the  general  poverty  and  discontent  of  the  English 
lower  classes ;  but  English  statesmen  wisely  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  work  to  joint-stock 
'Companies.  Two  companies  were  formed,  and 
were  chartered  by  one  patent  of  James  I.,  dated 
April  10,  1606.  To  the  London  company,  com- 
posed of  merchants  and  gentlemen  in  and  near 
London,  was  granted  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
north  latitude  34°  and  41°,  that  is,  from  about 
Cape  Fear  to  Long  Island.  To  the  Plymouth 
company,  whose  members  lived  in  the  west  of 
England,  was  granted  the  coast  between  north 
latitude  88°  and  45°,  that  Is,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine. 
From  the  Potomac  to  Long  Island,  where  the  two 
grants  conflicted,  neither  company  was  to  plant 
a  settlement  within  100  miles  of  a  settlement  pre- 
viously planted  by  the  other.  The  western  extent 
of  both  grants  was  indefinite.  —  The  patent  prac- 
tically reserved  to  the  crown  all  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, and  gave  the  nominal  ruling  bodies,  the 
councils,  little  or  no  power.  But  it  contained  the 
following  important  clause,  which  was  always 
rated  as  more  significant  by  the  colonists  than 
by  the  crown :  "  And  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  declare  by  these  presents  that  all 
and  every  the  persons,  being  our  subjects,  which 
shall  dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  or  any  of 
the  said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
every  of  their  children,  which  shall  happen  to  be 
bom  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the 
said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  shall  have 
and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities, 
within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
bom  within  this  our  realm  of  England,  or  any 
other  of  our  said  dominions."  The  intention  of 
this  royal  advertisement  and  contract  for  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration  always  seemed  to  the 
colonists  too  plain  for  argument.  The  ingenuity  of 
crown  lawyers  was  easily  able  to  convince  the 
crown,  in  after  years,  that  there  were  many 
"liberties,  franchises  and  immunities,"  extorted 
from  the  crown  by  English  subjects,  which  did 
not  extend  to  the  colonists.  But  the  colonists  were 
never  convinced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  have  been  convinced.  —  The 
patent  also  contained  a  provision,  that,  if  any 
resident  of  the  colonies  should  ti-ade  with  foreign 
countries,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from 
the  crown,  his  ship  and  "all  his  goods  and  chat- 


tels "  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  It  was 
evident  from  this  that  the  British  goTemment  had 
no  higher  conception  of  colonization  than  the  other 
governments  of  the  time,  and  that  its  parpoae  was 
' '  to  monopolize  the  consumption  of  the  colonies. 
and  the  carriage  of  their  produce."  (This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  fully  treated  under  Navisatiox 
Law^s.) — The  Plymouth  company,  afto'  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  fix  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  river  in  1607,  did  no  colonizhig  for 
itself,  and  in  1630  received  a  new  charter,  cover- 
ing the  territory  between  north  latitude  40°  and 
48°,  that  is,  from  about  Philadelphia  to  Cape 
Breton  island.  This  charter  was  also  surrendered 
to  the  crown  in  168S;  but,  before  the  surrender, 
the  compauj-  had  made  the  grants  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  several  colonies  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  (see 
their  names),  and  the  unauthorized  settlement  had 
been  begun,  which  became  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  (See  its  name.)  Massachusetts  was  at 
first  two  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay;  and  Connecticut,  in  like  manner,  was  dual, 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  It  is  notable  that 
only  two  of  these  six  colonies.  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  company.  The  first  settlement  in 
the  company's  territory,  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  21, 
1620,  was  made  without  the  company's  permission 
or  knowledge,  and  the  two  Connecticut  colonies 
and  Rliode  Island  were  equally  unauthorized. 
After  the  dissolution.of  the  company,  the  crown 
reduced  the  number  of  colonies  to  four,  by  consoli- 
dation, and  chartered  these  at  various  times. — 
The  London  company  was  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful. Its  first  expedition  fixed  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  in  North  America  at 
Jamestown,  in  the  present  state  of  Virginia,  May 
18, 1607.  In  1609  it  received  a  new  charter,  limiting 
its  territory  to  the  present  states  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina.  By  the  subsequent 
creation  of  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Carolina 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  reduced  to  the 
area  which  it  covered  as  a  state.  (See  Viboisia. 
Territories.)  In  1624  the  London  company  was 
deprived  of  its  charter,  and  Virginia  became  a  royal 
province ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  deprived 
of  the  privileges  which  the  company- had  granted 
them.  — The  grant  of  land  for  the  new  colony  of 
Maryland  in  1632  was  carved  out  of  the  Virginia 
jurisdiction,  and  so  was  the  northern  half  of  the 
grant  of  Carolina  in  1668.  (See  Nobth  Cabouka.) 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  giant  extended  far  to 
the  south  of  the  original  grant  to  the  London 
company,  covering  the  old  French  claims  to 
"Carolina."  The  Spaniards  felt  no  more  amica- 
bly toward  the  new  than  toward  the  old  intruders, 
but  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  same 
summary  fashion,  and  submitted  to  the  intrusion. 
In  1732  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 
Oeorgia,  was  carved  out  of  South  Carolina  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida;  and  at  the 
peace  of  1768  it  was  extended  a  little  furUier  soath, 
to  its  present  southern  boundaiy.  —  Holland  and 
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Sweden  were  the  only  powers  which  disputed  the 
territory  of  the  inchoate  nation  wilh  England, 
and  their  attempts  were  confined  to  the  region  of 
three  degrees  between  the  specific  grants  to  the 
two  English  companies,  from  about  Philadelphia 
to  Long  Island.  The  attempt  of  the  Swedes  may 
be  briefly  dismissed :  it  was  never  supported  ear- 
nestly by  the  mother  country,  and  fell  like  an  un- 
supported forlorn  hope  after  the  first  assault.  It  was 
located  in  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  but  with 
efficient  support  from  home  would  have  grounded 
a  fair  clum  to  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Unsupported,  it  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  Dutch  to  the  north,  who  conquered  and 
annexed  it  in  1655.  All  the  present  middle  states 
thus  became  Dutch.  —  Holland  claimed  the  coast 
line  explored  in  1609  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  En- 
glishman in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company.  It  extended  from  Chesapeake  bay  to 
the  Hudson  river,  and  up  that  river  to  where 
Albany  now  stands.  To  this  they  added  claims, 
by  exploration  or  conquest  from  the  Indians  or 
Swedes,  to  Long  Island,  the  territory  west  and 
northwest  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  rivers.  In 
1621  all  this  territory,  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands,  was  granted  by  Holland  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  company,  which  colonized  and  gov- 
erned it  for  forty  years.  In  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  the  territory  comprised  in  New  Neth- 
erlands to  his  brother,  duke  of  York,  who  took 
possession  at  once  by  force.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  made  separate  colonies.  (See  their 
names.)  In  1681  Pennsylvania  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate colony,  and  Delaware  remained  xuited  with 
it,  by  very  loose  ties,  until  the  revolution.  (See 
their  names.) — The  central  zone  of  North  Amer- 
ica seems  made  for  a  great  nation,  and  the  English 
people  had  thus  seized  the  whole  of  its  vantage 
ground,  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  first  the  seizure 
was  made  almost  at  one  blow  and  without  opposi- 
tion, so  far  as  regarded  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  coast;  and  the  natural  pressure  of 
these  upon  the  centre  had  begun  the  last  stage  of 
the  work,  when  it  was  hastened  by  forx;e  in  1664. 
The  last  rival  then  disappeared  from  the  coast,  and 
the  whole  gateway  to  an  imperial  domain  was  in 
English  hands.  —  3.  Colonial  Development.  The 
disturbed  state  of  England  during  the  forty  years 
following  the  landing  of  the  settlers  at  Plymouth, 
undoubtedly  contributed  very  essentially  to  the 
growth  of  the  colonies.  At  first,  while  the  high 
church  party  controlled  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  England,  dissenters  of  every  grade  of 
intensity,  from  the  low  church  puritan  to  the  in- 
dependent, found  safe  refuge  in  New  England, 
and  increased  the  population  of  this  section.  In 
this  manner  about  20,000  persons  emigrated  in  the 
eleven  years,  1680-41.  When  the  high  church 
party  went  down,  and  when  the  Presbyterians 
suffered  a  like  misfortune,  their  adherents  found 
refuge  in  the  colonies  to  the  southward.  In  either 
case  the  emigration  was  itself  a  protest  against  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England,  which  came 


litUe  short  of  rel>eIlion :  it  was  the  only  substitute 
for  force.  —  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  won- 
derful increase  in  the  population  of  the  colonies 
was  due  to  the  natural  om  generandi  of  the  race, 
set  loose  in  a  boundless  and  fertile  territory,  rather 
than  to  persecution  and  immigration.  As  soon  as 
statistics  began  to  make  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
it  became  evident  that  the  population  of  the  colo* 
nies  was  doubling  steadily  once  in  twenty-flve 
years.  And  yet  Franklin,  a  man  of  cautious  esti- 
mate, could  write  as  follows,  in  1751 :  "There  are 
supposed  to  be  now  upward  of  one  million  English 
souls  in  North  America,  though  it  is  thought  scarce 
eighty  thousand  have  been  brought  over  sea." 
Whether  this  estimate  be  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
shows  the  belief  at  the  time  that  the  old  English 
people  had  not  been  transferred  to  America,  but 
that  a  new  English  people  bad  grown  up  there 
from  a  small  seed.  —  But,  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  seed,  its  peculiar  character, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  transfer,  were  of  enormous 
weight  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  colored  all  the  subsequent  order  of  events. 
The  original  settlers  were  to  frame  the  Institutions 
of  the  new  nation,  to  cast  the  mould  in  which 
their  descendants  were  to  be  developed.  In  doing 
the  work,  they  were  controlled  by  the  lurking 
and  generally  unconscious  feeling  of  incipient  re- 
bellion under  which  they  had  emigrated.  Their 
minds  naturally  reverted  to  the  traditions  of  their 
race;  they  rejected  most  of  the  forms  of  class 
supremacy  which  they  had  found  so  troublesome 
at  home ;  and  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
the}'  established  as  near  an  approach  to  democracy 
OS  circumstances  would  allow.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  were  se- 
cure only  under  the  charter  governments  of  New 
England.  In  what  might  be  called  the  palatine 
governments,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  (at  first)  New  Jersey  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  which  the  crown  resigned  the  domin- 
ion of  the  colony  to  a  palatine,  or  proprietor,  the 
patents  were  very  full  and  liberal  in  enumerating 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  people  were 
always  more  ready  to  assert  them  against  a  pro- 
prietor than  against  the  king.  In  the  Carolinas 
(see  NoKTH  Carolina)  the  proprietors  attempted 
to  establish  a  privileged  aristocracy,  but  were  de- 
feated by  popular  opposition.  In  the  royal  colonies. 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  in  which  any 
struggle  had  to  be  leveled  at  the  king's  vicegerent, 
the  tender  plant  of  popular  privilege  was  effectu- 
ally shielded  by  the  d^tance  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  by  the  uniform  contempt 
of  the  mother  country  for  the  colonies.  The  for- 
mer furnished  special  safeguards,  but  the  latter 
was  a  general  safeguard.  A  timely  creation  of  a 
number  of  American  peerages,  with  grants  of 
land,  and  with  hereditary  privileges,  even  if  only 
in  the  royal  colonies,  would  have  vitally  altered 
the  conditions  of  the  new  country,  and  would 
have  immensely  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
final  revolution.     It  must  be  evident  that  this 
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was  the  only  policy  which  could  have  prevented 
or  checked  the  establisbmeot  of  democracy  in 
America,  but  it  had  an  implacable  opponent  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  class  in  England. 
Thus,  from  various  influences  the  thirteen  com- 
monwealths which  grew  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  were  of  a  generally  democratic 
character.  They  varied  only  in  degree,  from 
the  highly  democratic  charter  commonwealths, 
through  the  scarcely  less  democratic  palatine  com- 
monwealtlis,  to  the  royal  commonwealths,  in 
which  democracy  maintained  itself  successfully 
against  the  feeble  opposition  of  a  distant  king. 
There  were  some  limitations  on  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  there  were,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  order;  but 
hereditary  privilege,  with  all  its  powerful  influ- 
ences on  politics,  was  a  complete  blank  in  the 
colonies.  The  unwisdom  of  the  English  ruling 
class,  its  disdainful  refusal  to  recognize  any  equal 
class  in  the  new  country,  had  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  democracy  over  all  America.  —  During 
the  first  period  of  their  development,  the  colonics 
had  little  or  no  political  connection  with  one  an- 
other., but  were  loosely  united  by  a  common  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  Each  colony  lived  its  own 
life,  uncontrolled  by  any  or  by  all  of  the  other 
colonies.  These  are  the  circumstances  on  which 
has  been  built  the  theory  of  "state  sovereignty." 
(See  that  title.)  They  are  admitted,  but  not  the 
consequences  which  are  sought  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  evident  that 
all  the  materials  for  a  new  nation  were  here  pres- 
ent in  chaos,  waiting  for  the  blow  which  should 
crjrstallize  them  into  permanent  form.  (See  Na- 
tion.) So  long  as  there  were  no  controlling  com- 
mon interests,  the  repelling  force  between  individ- 
ual colonies  showed  itself  rather  in  inaction  than 
in  action,  rather  by  a  negation  of  union  than  by 
positive  and  individual  commonwealth  assertion. 
Just  as  rapidly  as  the  importance  of  public  action 
increased,  just  so  surely  did  the  signs  of  union 
multiply.  They  were  naturally  conflned  at  first 
to  the  homogeneous  New  England  colonies,  which 
united  for  a  time  in  1643.  (See  New  Ekoland 
L'wiON.)  When  the  French  wars  fairly  opened, 
after  16939,  the  middle  colonies  began  to  take  part 
with  the  New  England  colonies  in  their  expedi- 
tions against  the  Canadian  strongholds.  Finally, 
when  the  great  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out, 
common  interests  brought  all  the  colonies  into 
something  like  common  action.  (See  Wars,  I.) 
South  Carolina  troops  were  with  Washington  at 
Fort  Necessity  ;  and  wherever  troops  from  differ- 
ent colonies  came  together,  as  they  frequently  did 
thereafter,  they  learned  to  use  the  common  name 
"  provincials"  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
British  troops.  There  was  even  a  promising  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  formal  union  of  the 
colonies  in  1754.  (See  Albany  Plan  op  Union.) 
—  A  more  successful  attempt  to  unite  the  colonies 
was  made  in  1765.  (See  Stamp  Act  Conobbss.) 
It  was  due  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  impose  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies 


by  acts  of  parliament.  Against  this  attempt  there 
was  one  general  plea,  the  original  promise  of  the 
crown  to  all  emigrants  to  America,  that  they 
should  "enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immu- 
nities," "to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  thej 
had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  this  our  realm 
of  England."  Certainly  the  people  of  En^and 
bad  secured,  as  at  least  one  of  their  "liberties. 
franchises  and  immunities,"  the  right  to  be  taxed 
by  their  own  parliaments,  not  by  a  foreign  parlia- 
ment or  by  the  crown.  The  colonies  accordingly 
claimed  the  same  for  themselves ;  none  of  them 
was  able  to  maintain  it  individually ;  and  they 
drifted  together  in  common  action.  — The  action 
of  the  congress  of  1766  was  altogether  advisory 
and  deliberative,  not  legislative,  and  had  only  the 
..effect  of  accustoming  the  colonists  to  the  idea  of 
union.  The  case  was  much  the  same  with  the 
first  continental  congress  of  1774.  But  events 
were  moving  rapidly.  It  has  been  st&ted  that  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  were  not  guaranteed  at  all 
in  the  royal  colonies,  except  1^  the  original  prom- 
ise of  the  crown;  that  they  were  consideTablT 
better  secured  in  the  palatine,  or  proprietary,  col- 
onies; and  that  they  were  best  secured  in  tlie 
charter  colonies  of  New  England.  When,  there- 
fore, the  crown  and  parliament  chose,  or  were 
forced,  to  attack  the  rights  of  Massachusetts,  one 
of  the  charter  colonies,  the  attack  was  felt  by  aU, 
and  all  united  to  resist  it.  When  the  second  con- 
tinental congress  met,  in  1775,  the  struggle  had 
taken  the  shape  of  force,  and  the  congress  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  action,  not  to  deliberation. 

(See     CONGKESB,     CONTIITENTAL  ;      ReVOLTJTIOS  ; 

Flag  )  —  In  theory,  the  second  congress  was  ex- 
actly like  the  first,  a  meeting  of  committees  from 
thirteen  independent  commonwealths,  without 
any  authority  to  act  except  what  was  formally 
given  to  each  delegation  by  its  own  common- 
wealth. But  in  practice  the  case  was  radically 
different.  The  congress  became  a  revolutionary 
national  assembly,  and  seized  all  the  powers  of 
national  government ;  and  the  authority  for  the 
seizure  was  not  in  any  grant  of  power  by  the 
states,  but  in  the  acquiescence  and  support  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
universally  desired  the  retention  of  state  lines 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  nation ;  but  the 
retention  was  due  to  the  will  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  n<K  to  the  will  of  any  or  aU  of  the 
states.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  had  desired 
it,  congress  would  have  blotted  out  or  ignored 
state  lines,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  and 
any  individual  state  would  have  been  as  power- 
less against  congress  as  against  the  crown.  The 
states,  then,  owe  their  existence  as  states,  orig- 
inally and  continuously,  to  the  will  of  a  pe(^>le 
practically  unanimous  on  that  subject.  It  is  very 
true  that  this  national  people  can  express  its  will 
only  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty,  and  then 
mainly  by  acquiescence  or  resistance;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that,  when  it  has  been  necessary,  a^ 
in  1776  and  1787-9,  when  the  usual  machinery  of 
state  government  has  failed,  the  national  people 
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has  found  a  way  to  express  its  will,  and  its  will 
has  been  obeyed.  The  statement  of  conflicting 
yiewB in  regard  to  the  ultimate  "sovereignty "  of 
the  United  States  is  necessarily  reserved  to  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  this  article :  but  the  reasons 
above  assigned  will  explain  why  this  series  of 
articles  holds  that  the  Ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  mass  of  the  people;  and 
that  state  and  national  governments  and  constitu- 
tions owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of  the  ulti- 
mat«  sovereignty,  and  hold  from  it.  This  has 
seemed  to  the  writer  the  only  theory  which  can 
account  in  an  orderly  manner  for  the  successive 
changes  of  national  government :  it  makes  the 
continental  congress  a  legal,  even  if  revolutionary, 
exponent  of  the  general  popular  will;  the  articles 
of  confederation  a  valid  system  for  its  time,  even 
if  unnecessarily  ratified  by  the  state  legislatures; 
and  the  convention  of  1787  a  legitimate  exponent 
of  the  general  popular  will  to  have  a  change  of 
government,  in  spite  of  the  state  legislatiu-es,  but 
without  sacrificing  the  states.  Any  other  theory 
makes  the  continental  congress  a  clique  of  daring 
usurpers,  seizing  national  power  in  defiance  of  the 
de  jure  sovereignties,  the  states ;  the  articles  of 
confederation  a  similar  successful  usurpation  by 
the  state  legislatures,  to  which  their  common- 
wealths had  granted  no  {xiwers  to  make  any  such 
league;  and  the  constitution  itself  a  contra  usiu-pa- 
tion  by  an  illegal  convention,  condoned  by  the 
tardy  ratifications  of  state  conventions.  (See  Con- 
gress,   COKTXNBMTAL  ;     CoNTBDERATION,    ArTI- 

CUES  OF;  CoKVKNTioN  OF  1787.)  Either  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  is  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  divided  into  states  by  its  own  will;  or 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States  must 
be  abandoned  as  only  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 
—  IL  Nationai.  History.  1.  1775-89.  If  we 
take  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  force  in  the 
struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  the  fight  at  Lexington,  April  19, 1775,  as 
the  signal  for  the  transformation  of  congress  into 
a  revolutionary  national  assembly,  the  people  of 
the  "  United  Colonies  "  were  still  nominally  under 
the  rule  of  George  III.  for  more  than  a  year 
thereafter.  Congress  still  addressed  them  and 
spoke  of  them  as  "his  majesty's  most  faithful 
subjects  in  these  colonies,"  even  while  it  was  ex- 
horting them  to  kill  the  soldiers  seiit  to  America 
by  his  majesty.  When  the  royal  proclamation  of 
Aug.  23, 1775,  charged  them  with  "forgetting  the 
allegiance  which  they  owed  to  the  power  that  had 
protected  and  sustained  them,"  the  congress,  in  its 
answer  of  the  following  Dec.  6,  defined  its  position 
thus  skillfully:  ' '  What  allegiance  is  it  that  we  for- 
get? Allegiance  to  parliament?  We  never  owed — 
we  never  owned  it.  Allegiance  to  our  king  ?  Our 
words  have  ever  avowed  it,  our  conduct  has  ever 
been  consistent  with  it."  When,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  king  was  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  congress, 
July  4,  1776,  abolished  the  royal  authority  for- 
ever. (See  Declaration  of  Indefendencb, 
AiXEOiANCB.)  In  1778  the  new  nation  was  recog- 
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nized  by  France,  and  in  1788,  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  struggle,  it  was 
recognized  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  (See 
REVOLimoN,  AMERICAN,  and,  for  the  terms  of 
the  recognition.  State  Sovereiontt.) — The  con- 
gress retained  its  position  as  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment for  six  years,  1775-81,  though  its  power 
was  constantly  decreasing  during  the  last  half  of 
the  period.  In  1781  it  passed,  without  a  jar,  into 
the  new  government  under  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. This  purported  to  be  a  pure  federation, 
a  league  of  sovereign  states,  and  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous.  In  1787  a  federal 
convention  was  extorted  from  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  congress  by  a  general  concurrence  of 
the  popular  will.  It  framed  the  constitution, 
which  was  ratified  by  state  conventions  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  a  new  national  government. 
(See  CoNeREsa,  Continental;  Confederation, 
Articles  of,  and  Territorieb  for  the  delay  in 
ratifying  them;  Convention  of  1787;  Constitu- 
tion.)—2.  The  FMeraUsU,  1789-1801.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  new  government, 
parties  had  already  been  developed,  though  the 
line  of  division  was  not  permanently  preserved. 
All  who  had  supported  the  new  constitution  took 
the  name  of  federalists,  as  those  who  opposed  it 
took  the  name  of  anti-federalists.  The  anti-fed- 
eralists, as  a  distinct  party,  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  new  government  was  fairly  organized,  and 
the  federalists  were  left  in  undisputed  control  of 
national  afFairs.  But  the  latter  party  contained 
many  members,  particularly  in  Virginia,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  national  power  at 
the  expense  of  state  power,  and  to  strong  govern- 
ment or  class  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  These  coalesced  into  a  new  party  of 
constitutional  opposition,  the  democratic-repub- 
lican party,  which  grew  stronger  all  through  this 
period,  unUl,  in  1801,  it  finally  overthrew  the  fed- 
eral party.  (See  Anti-Federal  Party;  Feder- 
al Party,  I. ;  Dekocratic-Rbpxtblican  Party, 
I.,  II.;  CoNBTRncTiON;  Hakilton;  Jefferson.) 
—In  July,  1788,  when  the  ninth  state  had  ratified 
the  constitution,  the  congress  of  the  confederation 
had  named  New  York  city  as  the  place,  and  March 
4, 1789,  as  the  time,  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  government.  DilSculty  of  travel,  and  the 
slovenly  habits  learned  under  the  confederacy, 
delayed  the  organization  until  April  6,  when  a 
quorum  of  both  houses  was  obtained  to  count  the 
electoral  votes.  Until  1804  the  electors  simply 
voted  for  two  persons,  without  specifying  the  vote 
for  president  and  vice-president.  (See  Electors.) 
In  this  case,  Washington  was  found  to  have  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  became  president,  and  John 
Adams,  having  the  next  largest  vote,  became  vice- 
president.  (In  all  cases  under  this  article,  for 
electoral  votes  see  the  article  Electoral  Votes; 
for  cabinlets,  see  Adkinibtrationb;  for  brief  biog- 
raphies, see  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned.) 
—  The  federalists,  with  very  little  opposition,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  new  government  by  acts 
defining  the  powers  of  the  various  departments. 
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and  organizing  inferior  courts  and  territories. 
Their  work  vraa  so  well  done  that  it  still  forms 
the  skeleton  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Two  other  measures,  involving  the  first 
broad  construction  of  the  powers  of  congress, 
provoked  a  warmer  opposition.  The  organization 
of  a  national  bank  (see  Baitk  Contbovebsibs, 
II.),  and  the  assumption  of  state  debts  (see  Fi- 
MAKCE;  Capital,  Xatiokal),  resulted  in  the  rise 
of  the  republican  party,  under  Jefferson.  Never- 
theless, the  result  of  the  presidential  election  of 
170S  was  the  same  as  that  of  1789. — Foreign 
affairs  now  began  to  control  American  politics, 
for  the  French  revolution  had  begun  its  destruc- 
tive course,  and  the  republicans,  and  still  more 
the  democrats,  were  in  pronounced  sympathy  with 
it.  (See  Oenbt,  Citizkn;  Deuocratic  Clubs.) 
England  had  begun  a  systematic  effort  to  drive 
American  commerce  into  her  own  harbors,  and 
the  republicans  were  anxious  to  begin  a  war  of 
eommercial  restrictions  against  her  (see  Exbaroo, 
I.);  but  this  question  was  put  to  rest  for  ten  years 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1704-5.  (See  Jat's 
Trbatt.)  French  agents,  however,  continued  to 
interfere  in  American  politics,  and  diplomatic 
difficulties  with  France  continued  through  the 
following  term.  — Vermont  was  admitted  as  a  state 
in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1793,  and  Tennessee  in  1796. 
(See  their  names.)  The  rest  of  the  western  border 
was  the  occasion  of  more  difficulty.  Travel  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad 
as  to  be  almost  worse  than  no  roads;  internal  mi- 
gration was  slow;  the  Indian  title  to  lands  west 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  extinguished;  and  bor- 
der lawlessness  was  as  ready  to  oppose  national 
laws  as  to  attack  the  Indians.  In  1794  it  became 
necessary  to  march  a  militia  force  into  western 
Pennsylvania  to  suppress  disorders.  (See  Whib- 
KT  Insubbbction.)  a  war  with  the  Miamis  re- 
sulted in  their  defeat  and  their  cession  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Ohio  in  1795;  and  in  the  same  year, 
by  Jay's  treaty,  the  British  gave  up  the  forts  in 
the  northwest  territory,  which  they  had  held  for 
twelve  years  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1788. 
Emigration  to  Ohio  increased  at  once,  and  the 
movement  of  American  population  was  turned 
finally  tt)ward  the  northwest  territory.  —  During 
Washington's  second  term,  party  division  ad- 
vanced so  for  that  the  republican  members  of  the 
cabinet  successively  retired,  and  the  administra- 
tion became  altogether  federalist.  In  1790  Wash- 
ington refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
(see  Farewell  Addrbssbs),  and  John  Adams 
was  elected  president.  Jefferson,  however,-  ran 
ahead  of  the  other  federalists,  and  became  vice- 
president.  Adams'  single  term  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  at  home  and  abroad.  The  United  States 
came  to  the  verge  of  war  with  France  (see  X  Y  Z 
Mission),  and  the  federal  majority  in  congress 
seized  the  opportunity  to  enact  dangerous  laws 
for  their  own  partisan  advantage.  (See  Alien 
AND  Sedition  Laws.)  Opposition  in  congress 
was  BO  evidently  hopeless  that  the  republican  lead- 
en at  first  attempted  to  use  the  state  legislatures 


as  instruments  of   resistance.    (See  Kkmtucei 

AND    ViBeiNIA    RbSOLVTIONB,    NULLinCA.TIOH.) 

But  the  presidential  election  of  1800  proved  to  be 
a  surer  instrument:  the  federal  party  was  defeated, 
and  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  There  were  some 
points  which  were  settled  with  great  difficulty 
(see  Disputed  Elections,  I. ;  Elbctobs,  VL), 
but  the  main  question  had  been  settled  for  the 
time:  the  people,  as  yet,  preferred  that  power 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  federal  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  states.    (In  general,  see 

FbDBBAL  PaBTT,   I.,    DBKOCKATIC-RBaPUBLICAN 

Pabtt,  I.,  n.).  —  8.  The  SepuUUant,  1801-29. 
The  methods  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  were  altogether  the  same  after  1801  as  be- 
fore: the  constructive  skill  of  the  federalists  had 
planned  them  so  wisely  that  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  folly  to  drop  them.  But  Ita  spirit  had 
changed,  and  the  change  was  quickly  reeded  by 
the  states.  Democracy  had  got  the  bit  io  its  teeth; 
the  hand  of  the  federalists  had  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  control  it.  In  evety  state  oataide  of 
New  England,  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  vote 
were  gradually  swept  away,  with  the  ezceptioD  of 
residence  qualifications;  and  all  connection  be- 
tween state  and  church  was  severed.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  think,  talk  and  act  more  freely,  and 
with  less  subservience  to  the  prejudices  of  the  in- 
dividual's class  or  creed.  In  this  sense  the  "  rev- 
olution of  1600"  has  never  gone  backward:  every 
party,  court,  church  and  person  in  the  United 
States  feels  the  influence  of  the  force  which  was 
then  loosed.  —  In  foreign  affairs,  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministrations were  marked  by  a  war  with  Tripoli 
(see  Algbbinb  Wab),  and  a  revival  of  tbe  com- 
mercial difficulties  with  Great  Britain.  (See  Ek- 
baroo.)  These  latter  continued  through  Jeffer- 
son's administrations,  and  into  those  of  his  snc- 
cessor,  and  culminated  in  the  war  of  181S.  (See 
Wabs,  IY.  ;  Convention,  Habtpobd.)  No  part 
of  the  politk»l  history  of  the  Uidted  States  is  so 
weak  as  this  period,  for  the  negation  of  national 
sovereignty  in  internal  affairs  carried  with  it  im- 
potence in  foreign  intercourse.  (See  Nation.) 
In  1807  the  British  frigate  "Leopard"  stopped 
and  searched  the  United  States  frigate  "Chesa 
peake,"  and  took.from  her  four  seamen,  claimed 
to  be  deserters;  and  the  only  retaliation  was  a 
proclamation  ordering  British  armed  vessels  to 
quit  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  —  In  dmnes- 
tic  affairs,  Jefferson's  first  administration  was 
marked  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  in  1806 
(see  Annexations,  I.),*  which  more  than  doubled 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Four  years 
afterward,  in  1807,  Fulton  produced  a  usaUe 
steamboat,  and  within  four  years  the  bnilding  of 
steamboats  on  western  waters  had  b^un.  Ful- 
ton's invention  carried  emigration  far  more  rap- 
idly into  the  northwest  territory,  and  through  it 
to  Louisiana.  But  Jefferson's  second  term,  saki 
John  Randolph,  was  like  the  lean  kine,  and  ate 
up  the  fatness  of  the  first.  It  was  disturbed,  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  by  the  distress  and  discontent 
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produced  in  Kew  England  by  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. (See  Ekbaboo,  II. ;  SECsaaioN,  I. ;  Hbsbt 
DociTKKNTs.)  Tlie  newly  acquired  MiBaiaBippl 
river  became  the  route  of  a  mysterious  expedition, 
under  the  late  vice-president,  Burr,  which  excited 
general  fears  for  the  safety  of  Louisiana.  (See 
BuKR.)  Jefferson's  second  term  ended  unhappily, 
with  a  general  suspension  of  commerce,  discon- 
tent, distrust  and  uncertainty,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Madison.  — During  Madison's  first  term 
the  embargo  system  passed  by  successive  stages 
into  open  war  against  Great  Britain.  (See  Eh- 
BABOO,  III.-V.;  Waks,  IV.)  The  war  achieved 
Done  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  begun,  but 
it  served  a  greater  purpose  by  hardening  the  gristle 
«f  the  young  nation  into  something  like  l>one. 
Ko  test  could  be  so  severe,  for  a  nation  which 
«tiU  considered  itself  a  "  voluntary  confedera- 
tion," as  a  war  to  which  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial sections  was  conscientiously  and  angrily  op- 
posed ;  but  the  test  was  endured  successfully. 
(See  CoirvKsnoN,  ELutTTORO;  Drafts,  L;  Na- 
TiOH,  III.)  With  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  era 
b^an,  which  only  waited  for  the  introduction  of 
the  railroad  in  1880  to  develop  into  the  full  life  of 
the  United  States.  Commerce  revived.  Manu- 
factures, fostered  by  the  restrictive  system  and  the 
irar,  demanded  and  received  protection;  and  in 
the  process  they  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the 
federal  party.  (See  Tariff;  Fsdbral  Partt, 
H.)  The  war,  especially  on  the  northern  and 
southwestern  frontier,  had  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  the  danger  of  their  shocking 
lack  of  good  roads,  and  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment toward  an  improvement  in  some  shape.  The 
energies  of  the  national  government  were  at  first 
turned  to  the  construction  of  roads.  (See  Cnx- 
SBBLAin>  Road.)  But  the  state  of  New  York 
had  the  enterprise  to  open  a  new  vein  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  canal,  and  this  turned  other 
states  and  the  national  government  to  a  general  sys- 
tem of  public  improvements.  (See  Nbw  York,  Ih- 
tsbnai.  Imfrotemknts.)  A  new  national  bank 
was  created.  (See  Baitc  Controvsbsibb,  IV.)  All 
these  measures  were  opposed  to  that  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  that  complete  suprem- 
acy of  state  life  and  action,  which  were  the  formal 
basis  of  the  dominant  party;  but  the  drift  of  the 
party  to  their  support  could  not  be  checked.  It 
was  aided  by  the  supreme  court,  whose  influence 
as  a  nationalizing  factor  now  first  became  appar- 
ent. (See  JuDiciABT,  II.)  The  whole  change 
Teconciled  the  federalists  to  their  absorption  into 
the  republican  party.  Indeed,  they  claimed,  with 
considerable  show  of  justice,  that  the  absorption 
was  in  the  other  direction;  that  the  republicans 
had  recanted;  and  that  the  "  Washington-Monroe 
policy,"  as  they  termed  it  after  1830,  was  all  that 
federalists  had  ever  desired.  —  This  was  an  era  of 
state  making.  Louisiana  was  admitted  in  1813, 
Indiana  in  1816,  Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in 
1818,  Alabama  in  1819,  Maine  in  1830,  and  Mis- 
souri in  1831.  (See  their  names.)  In  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  there  was  a  series  of  difficulties 


which  showed  that  the  two  sections,  the  north  and 
the  south,  were  drifting  dangerously  far  apart  on 
the  subject  of  slavery;  but  these  difficulties  were 
settled  in  a  manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
both  sections  to  quiet  the  question  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  (See  Coicpbomibbs,  IV.;  Slavkrt,  V.) 
State  admissions  ceased  for  fifteen  years  after  the 
admission  of  Missouri;  but  the  organization  of 
territories,  and  the  continued  movement  of  popu- 
lation to  the  west,  were  guarantees  that  state  for- 
mation had  not  ceased  altogether.  — At  the  end  of 
Madison's  second  term,  in  1817,  Monroe  became 
president  with  hardly  any  opposition,  except  in 
the  matter  of  his  nomination.  In  1831  he  was  re- 
elected without  opposition.  The  federal  party 
had  disappeared  in  national  politics,  and,  during 
the  next  three  years,  it  disappeared  in  state  politics 
also.  (See  Era  of  CtooD  Fkkunq.)  In  the  all- 
absorbing  republican  party,  four  distinct  geograph- 
ical sections  had  been  developed:  the  northern, 
beaded  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  wished  for  pro- 
tection to  manufactures;  the  northwestern,  head- 
ed by  Clay,  wished  for  internal  improvements ; 
the  southwestern,  headed  by  Jaclcson,  without 
defined  economic  principles,  had  a  general  fond- 
ness for  democracy;  and  the  southern,  headed 
by  Crawford,  wished  for  none  of  these  things, 
but  cared  only  for  state  independence.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1834,  all  these  four  lead- 
ers were  candidates,  and  the  result  was  that 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. (See  DiBFUTBD  Elsctiokb,  II.)  Dur- 
ing his  si^igie  term  the  Clay  and  Adams  factions 
united  in  a  common  policy  as  to  a  pfotective 
tariff  and  internal  improvements.  (See  Tariff, 
Ikter»ai.  Improvkmksts.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jackson  and  Crawford  factions  also  drew 
nearer  together;  Crawford's  severe  illness  made 
Jacluon  the  recognized  leader  of  a  united  opposi- 
tion; and  in  1838  he  was  elected  president  over 
Adams.  — From  the  close  of  the  war  until  the  end 
of  this  period,  democracy  was  assailing  the  orig- 
inal spirit  of  the  federal  government  at  every  vid- 
nerable  point.  The  old  federalist  system  of  leav- 
ing'nominations  to  conferences  and  correspond- 
ence of  leaders  had  long  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  caucuses  of  congressmen,  as  more  directly  rep- 
resenting the  people.  Now,  this  was  not  demo- 
cratic enough,  and  the  people  began  to  take  the 
matter  of  nominations  into  their  own  hands.  (See 
Catjcub  Ststem  ;  Caucus,  Conoresbiomal;  Nut- 
iNATme  CoNVKNTiOHS.)  The  electors  had  long 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  automata;  but 
now  congress  began  to  assert  a  revisory  power  over 
their  action,  which  has  proved  more  dangerous  as 
it  has  grown  more  complete.  (See  Electors.) 
Jackson's  election  in  1888  was  generally  demanded 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
had  disregarded  the  wish  of  a  plurality  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  it  followed  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  in  electing  Adams  in  ISM.  About 
the  same  time  began  the  long  list  of  attempts,  as 
yet  unsuccessful,  to  make  the  electoral  system  still 
m<»re  democratic,  or  to  do  away  with  it  ^together. 
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(See  EtiECTORS,  YI.)  In  one  point  the  movement 
was  more  successful:  in  all  the  states,  excepting 
South  Carolina,  the  choice  of  electors  was  aban- 
doned by  the  state  legislatures,  and  given  to  the 
people.  —  In  foreign  affairs,  the  most  noteworthy 
event  was  the  formulation  of  the  "Monroe  doc- 
trine." This  is  fully  treated  elsewhere.  (See 
MoNBOB  DocTHiNE.)  —  (In  general,  see  Federal 
Party,  II.;  Democratic  Party,  III.;  Whig 
Party,  I.)— 4  The  DemoenU*,  1839-19.  Since 
the  beginning  of  Jackson's  first  term  democracy 
has  held  social  and  political  control  of  the  United 
States.  It  showed  itself  first  in  a  blind  and  un- 
hesitating support  of  Jackson,  as  the  exponent  of 
democracy.  To  his  opponents  this  seemed  like 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  tyranny,  a  Ceesar- 
ism.  They,  therefore,  took  the  party  name  of 
whigs,  as  the  opponents  of  a  would-be  king,  and 
were  joined,  after  the  failure  of  nullification,  by 
most  of  the  extreme  state  rights  republicans  of  the 
south.  (See  Whig  Party,  II.)  Jackson's  sup- 
porters very  naturally  took  the  name  of  democrats, 
though  they  still  asserted  a  sole  right  to  the  name 
of  republicans,  when  they  chose  to  use  it.  (See 
Democratic  Party,  IY.)  Under  the  lead  of 
Jackson  and  the  new  school  of  politicians  which 
surrounded'  him,  the  democrats  attacked  the  na- 
tional bank,  drove  it  into  politics,  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  about  five  years,  destroyed  it.  (See 
Bank  Controverbibs,  UL  ;  Depobitb,  Removal 
or.)  They  broke  up,  not  without  much  rebell- 
ion in  their  own  ranks,  the  Adams  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  (See  that  title.)  They  ob- 
tained a'  gradual  reduction  of  the  protective  tariff 
(see  Tariff),  while  they  suppressed  the  attempt 
of  the  South  Carolina  nullificationists  to  abolish  it 
suddenly  and  by  revolutionary  means.  (See  Ncl- 
IjIFIcation.)  They  gave  the  people  a  nominal 
control  over  the  appointing  power  by  introducing 
the  practice  of  ' '  rotation  in  office  ":  its  real  effects 
are  fully  treated  in  a  distinct  series  of  articles. 
(See  Spoils  System,  Removals.)  At  the  same 
time  they  gave  the  people,  or  rather  the  politicians 
who  represented  the  people,  foil  control  over  nom- 
inations by  the  creation  of  the  modern  machinery 
of  a  national  party.  (See  Komimatimo  Convek- 
•noNS.)  Finally,  under  Yan  Buren,  Jackson's 
successor,  they  completed  the  "divorce  of  bank 
and  state,"  by  introducing  the  sub-treasury  sys- 
tem. (See  Independent  Treasury.  ) — All  these 
changes  are  credited  to  the  democratic  party:  in 
leality,  most  of  them  were  due  to  Jackson,  who 
toned  up  and  re-enforced  any  wavering  energy 
In  his  party  by  an  abundant  use  of  his  veto  power. 
<See  Yeto.)  By  whatever  means  accomplished, 
they  still  further  changed  toward  democracy  the 
feelings  of  the  people;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad  in  1830,  and  the  telegraph  in  1844,  into 
the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States,  fixed  the 
character  of  its  political  and  social  life,  particular- 
ly in  the  north  and  west.  The  south  did  not  feel 
the  change  so  much  (see  Slavery,  IY.);  and  from 
this  time  the  drift  of  the  two  great  sections  apart 
Iwcame  more  rapid.  (SeeNATiON,  HI.) — Inforeign 


affairs,  the  policy  of  the  new  leaden  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  in  domestic  affairs.  Claims  for  depredations 
on  American  commerce  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  had  long  been  urged  against  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  Portugal  and  Denmark.  Jackson  collected 
them.  (See  Execttttve,  III.)  There  was  much 
popular  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  revolt  of 
1887,  but  the  government  suppressed  any  active 
interference  with  its  course.  (See  HcLeod  Case.) 

—  This  whole  period,  1829-19,  has  been  asngned 
to  the  democrats,  in  spite  of  the  whig  success  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1840.  Harrison,  the 
whig  president,  died  after  serving  but  one  month, 
and  the  new  president,  Tyler,  was  a  natural  dem- 
ocrat. His  use  of  the  veto  power  neutralized  the 
whig  majority  in  congress  during  the  first  half  of 
his  term;  and  during  the  second  half  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  democratic  majority  in  the  house.  In 
1844  the  democrats  returned  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  temporarily  suspended  power,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  and  a  democratic  congress.  As  s 
consequence  of  the  election,  Texas  was  annexed 
(see  Annexations,  III.);  the  war  with  Mexico 
followed  (see  Wars,  Y.);  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  still  larger  acquisition  of  territory.  (See  An- 
nexations, IV.,  V.)  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  territory  of  Oregon  was  secured  by  treaty 
with  the  only  other  claimant.  Great  Britain.  (S^ 
Northwest  Boundary.)  By  all  these  changes, 
the  area  of  the  United  States  took  on  the  rounded 
and  complete  form  which  has  not  since  been  al- 
tered, except  by  the  later  acquisition  of  Alaska. 
Six  new  states  were  admitted:  Arkansas  in  1838, 
Michigan  in  1887,  Florida  and  Texas  in  1845, 
Iowa  in  1846,  and  Wisconsin  in  1848.  (See  their 
names.)  The  agency  of  the  railroad  in  hastening 
the  westward  movement  of  population  had  now 
become  more  evident,  and  several  other  incipioit 
states  were  developing.  Foreign  immigration  bad 
not  yet  swelled  to  the  enormous  proportions  which 
it  was  soon  to  take;  but  the  population  had  grown 
about  600  per  cent  larger  in  sixty  years,  from 
8,900,000  in  1790  to  28,000,000  in  1850.  A  little 
people  had  become  a  great  people.  (See,  in  gene- 
ral, Democratic  Party,  IV. ;  Whig  Party,  II.) 

—  6.  SeetioTuU  Confliet,  1849-61.  Southern  lead- 
ers always  blamed  the  growing  spirit  of  democ- 
racy in  the  north  and  west  for  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  which  began  about  1890.  (See  Abo- 
lition, II. ;  Petition.)  There  was,  no  doubt,  veiy 
much  truth  in  the  assertion:  Garrison,  Wenddl 
Phillips  and  other  abolitionists  were  the  product 
of  the  modem  democratic  spirit,  not  of  the  temper 
of  colonial  or  earlier  constitutional  times.  'The 
spirit  which  moved  them  was  one  which  cared 
more  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  mankind  than  for 
political  theories,  nationality,  state  rights  or  con- 
stitutions; and  they  became  the  Ishmaelites  of 
politics.  They  have  claimed  and  received  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  final  overthrow  of  slav- 
ery; and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  locate  the  reasons 
for  their  claim,  unless  he  who  provokes  a  wild 
beast  to  such  frenzy  that  his  neighbors  have  to  kill 
it  may  justly  claim  the  credit  for  its  death.   Most 
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of  them  were  absolute  impracticables,  unable  to 
suggest  a  policy  or  a  remedy  for  slavery,  except, 
possibly,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  slave-holding 
states  from  the  Union.  The  liberty  party  of  1840 
and  1844  had  neither  growth  nor  effects;  and  the 
free-soil  party  (see  its  name)  of  1848  and  1852  was 
hardly  an  improvement  on  the  liberty  party,  if  we 
leave  out  its  mere  political  allies.  From  1830  until 
1848  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  real  abolition- 
ist feeling  or  Influence  increased  even  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  population.  The  only  real 
result  of  the  twenty-years  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  to  exasperate  the  slaveholders,  to  convince 
them  that  the  north  was  against  slavery,  instead 
of  against  slavery  extension,  and  thus  to  embit- 
ter the  conflict  of  the  sections  over  the  territory 
wrested  from  Mexico.  Anti-slavery  agitation 
never  bad  the  faintest  prospect  of  success  by  its 
own  exertions:  its  first  chance  of  life  came  from 
the  Mexican  annexations,  its  first  prospect  of  suc- 
cess from  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  its  final 
victory  from  the  civil  war;  and  each  of  these 
events  took  place  against  the  will  of  the  abolition- 
ists. Slavery  was  destroyed  by  no  human  skill 
or  foresight. — In  1846,  when  the  first  indication 
appeared  of  a  purpose  to  acquire  territory  from 
Mexico,  outside  of  Texas,  as  "  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future,"  it  was  proposed 
to  add  a  proviso  forbidding  slavery  in  any  such 
acquisition.  (See  Wilmot  Phoviso.)  For  four 
years  this  was  the  controlling  question  of  national 
politics.  At  first  the  proviso  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  objectionable  to  the  south  or  to  the  dominant 
party:  its  proposer  was  a  democrat,  and  it  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Polk  administration.  As  the  discus- 
sion went  on,  the  south  came  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal as  an  attack  upon  slavery;  and  when  the 
proviso  failed  in  1850  several  southern  states  had  on 
record  declarations  of  their  intention  to  secede  if 
it  was  adopted.  The  governing  purpose  of  the 
democratic  party  was  to  preserve  its  national  or- 
ganization intact.  It  succeeded  in  so  doing  by 
evolving  the  idea  tliat  the  question  was  to  be  set- 
tled, for  each  territory,  by  its  own  people  (see 
PoPuiiAR  SovBKEiONTT) :  this  WBS  acceptable  to 
the  northern  wing,  and  was  not  as  yet  repudiated 
by  the  southern  wing.  Nevertheless,  its  inevitable 
result  was  to  make  the  former  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  latter,  and  thus  to  begin  to  unbalance  the 
party.  The  whigs  proposed  no  solution  of  the 
gte&i  question,  and  thus  their  two  wings,  while 
maintaining  their  relative  strength,  were  steadily 
drifting  away  from  one  another.  In  1848  they  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  Taylor  president  and  Fillmore 
vice-president,  by  means  of  nominating  a  popular 
and  successful  general,  without  a  platform;  but 
the  success  was  deceptive.  All  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  the  two  great 
parties  were  shifting  their  material.  In  the  south, 
pro-slavery  whigs  went  into  the  democratic  party; 
in  the  north,  anti-slaveiy  democrats  went  into  the 
free-soil  party.  Thus  the  democratic  party,  while 
remaining  national,  was  becoming  tinbalanced, 
and  stronger  in  tlie  south  than  in  the  north.    The 


northern  whigs,  abandoned  by  all  the  factions, 
were  the  only  stationary  feature  in  the  political 
kaleidoscope;  and  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1852  they  were  left  completely  in  the  lurch  by 
their  former  southern  associates.  —  The  Taylor 
administration  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
ritorial question,  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
territories  into  states,  with  full  power  to  govern 
their  own  affairs.  This  was  followed  out  in  the 
case  of  California,  because  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  it  and  the  consequent  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  other  territories,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  both  sections  were  content,  in  1850,  to  Ig- 
nore the  Wilmot  proviso  and  leave  the  question 
untouched.  (See  Cohfromises,  Y.)  The  whole 
difficulty  was  thus  covered  out  of  sight  for  a  time. 
But  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  further  di£9- 
culties  were  not  far  oS,  and  that  the  country  was 
in  worse  shape  to  meet  them,  not  only  from  the 
shifting  of  parties,  but  from  the  changes  of  leaders. 
In  the  four  years  before  1868,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Polk  and  Taylor  had  died;  and  the  new 
men  who  took  their  places  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  first-class  men.  Most  of  them  had  Md  the 
foundations  of  their  political  characters  in  the 
belief  that  the  great  business  of  politics  was  to 
evade  and  ignore  slavery.  The  abler  men  were 
those  who  had  an  active  programme  to  offer,  the 
radicals  of  both  sections  ;  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
south,  and  Seward,  Sumner  and  Chase  in  the 
north.  Thus  all  the  ability  in  politics  was  a  sign 
of  disunion.  The  same  tendency  was  shown  in 
every  direction.  Calhoun's  speech  of  March  4, 
1850,  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  political,eccleBia8tical  and  social  cords  that  held 
the  Union  together  were  being  Bnapp>ed  in  every 
direction.  Even  the  churches  obeyed  the  general 
impulse,  and  divided  into  churches  "north"  and 
"south":  only  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
organizations,  of  those  which  had  a  national  ex- 
tent, were  able  to  resist  it.  When  the  whig  party 
succumbed  to  it,  after  the  presidential  election  of 
1852,  there  was  no  great  tie  left,  except  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
that  had  lost  much  of  its  spirit.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble evidence  of  the  innate  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  that  the  two  fragments  of  the  planet, 
thus  rent  asunder  by  slavery  before  1858,  should 
for  nine  years  longer  have  gone  in  close  and 
parallel  courses,  held  by  such  weak  ties,  before 
the  force  of  repulsion  finally  mastered  them.  —  In 
spite  of  the  general  uneasiness  in  respect  to  the 
future,  the  first  four  years  after  the  compromise 
of  1850  passed  quietly,  except  for  the  excitement 
attending  the  execution  of  the  new  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  opening  movements  of  the  attempts 
to  obtain  new  slave  territory  by  "filibustering." 
(See  FroiTrvB  Slavk  Law,  Filibusters,  Os- 
TEND  MANirBBTO.)  In  1854  the  slavery  question 
was  again  brought  on  the  political  field  in  larger 
proportions  than  ever  by  the  passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  which  virtually  repealed  the 
Missouri  compromise.  (See  Kaitbas-Nebrabka 
Bill.)    The  passageof  the  law  not  only  provoked 
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but  compelled  a  struggle  between  the  sections, 
for  it  threw  between  them  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
as  a  prize  for  the  more  active.  Slave  state  immi- 
grants and  free  state  immigrants  were  at  once  ar- 
rayed against  one  another;  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued for  more  than  four  years,  marked  by  all 
sorts  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  civil  war.  (See  EAiraAS.)  The 
struggle,  at  any  rate,  cut  away  the  dead  material 
from  politics.  It  put  an  end  to  the  whig  party. 
Many  of  its  members  endeavored  to  galvanize  its 
corpse,  and  reunite  its  southern  and  northern 
portions,  by  introducing  opposition  to  foreigners 
as  an  issue  paramount  to  slavery;  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  (See  American  Party.)  In  18S6 
the  American  party  nominated  presidential  can- 
didates, Fillmore  and  Donelson;  and  their  defeat 
put  an  end  to  their  party.  When  the  boards  were 
cleared,  it  was  found  that  there  were  but  two 
rivals  in  politics:  the  democratic  party,  having  a 
national  organization,  strong  in  the  south,  and 
weaker  in  the  north;  and  the  republican  party, 
sectional  of  necessity,  and  confined  to  the  north. 
(See  Dehocratic  Party,  V.  ;  Rbspdblican 
Party,  I.)  This  division  made  the  election  of 
1856  almost  entirely  sectional,  Fremont,  the  re- 
publican candidate,  carrying  most  of  the  northern 
states,  and  Buchanan,  the  democratic  candidate, 
carrying  the  southern  states,  with  enough  north- 
ern states  to  elect  him.  (See  Electoral  Yotbb, 
XVIII.)  But  Fremont's  defeat  was  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  for  slavery.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory an  electoral  vote  had  been  cast  for  a  candidate 
pledged  against  the  extension  of  slavery;  and  his 
party  had  so  nearly  united  the  free  states  that  he 
was  defeated  only  by  the  failure  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  to  vote  for  him.  Both  these  states 
were  evidently  drifting  straight  to  the  republican 
party,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  Qie  result 
of  the  next  election,  unless  some  great  change  of 
policy  took  place  in  one  section  or  the  other.  — 
No  such  chaiige  took  place:  on  the  contrary,  both 
sections  became  more  aggressive.  The  adminis- 
tration, since  1863,  had  steadily  sustained  the 
southern  view,  that  the  constitution  protected 
property,  recognized  slaves  as  property,  and  there- 
fore protected  slavery  in  the  territories,  while  they 
were  territories.  In  1867  the  supreme  court  also 
sustained  the  southern  view.  (See  Dred  Scott 
Case.)  This  was  the  last  re-enforcement  which 
the  south  could  hope  for,  and  it  was  a  failure. 
The  dominant  party  of  the  north  received  it  with 
more  wrath  than  respect,  and  answered  it  with  an 
increase  of  state  laws  to  nullify  or  modify  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  (See  Personal  Liberty 
Laws.)  A  few  of  the  bolder  advanced  the  skir- 
mish line  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow,  and  at- 
tempted a  fugitive  slave  migration  on  a  grand 
scale.  (See  Brown,  John.)  Kansas  had  achieved 
her  destiny,  and  had  really  become  a  free  state; 
there  was  little  on  the  surface  to  fight  about;  and 
yet  the  wider  divergence  of  the  sections  was  yearly 
becoming  more  apparent. —During  Buchanan's 
administration  the  first  conflict  took  place  with 


the  Mormons  in  Utah,  and  th^  made  a  «"»"iM^ 
submission.  (See  Mormonb.)  The  admission  of 
California  in  1860,  Minnesota  in*1858,  and  Ongm 
in  1859,  increased  the  number  of  states  to  38;  but 
the  increase  was  a  new  danger  to  slavery.  The  south 
had  always  abandoned  the  control  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
north,  while  the  admission  of  states  had  been  cal- 
culated as  carefully  as  possible  to  secure  to  the 
south  an  equal  share  in  the  senate,  without  whose 
assent  no  law  could  be  passed.  For  the  first  sixty 
years  after  1789,  each  new  free  state  was  balanced 
by  a  new  slave  state ;  but  this  process  had  now 
ceased  to  be  possible.  Texas  was  the  last  slave 
state  that  ever  was  admitted  ;  and  since  its  admis- 
sion five  new  free  states  had  come  in.  Kansas  was- 
in  readiness,  and  the  germs  of  others  had  ap- 
peared. If  this  majority  of  free  states  was  to  con- 
tinue the  previous  drift  to  the  republican  party, 
that  party  would  soon  control  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, elect  the  president,  and  pass  such  laws  as  it 
pleased.  Nor  was  the  supreme  court  safe  from  it:, 
if  the  natural  change  in  its  penonnd  by  death 
and  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  should  prove 
too  slow  a  process,  a  law  to  increase  the  number  of 
justices  would  quicken  it  and  put  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  at  the  mercy  of  a  republican  majority. 
This  was  the  underlying  danger,  seldom  referred 
to  but  often  thought  of,  which  compelled  slavery 
to  strike  for  its  life  while  it  yet  had  time.  —  Ia 
1860  the  last  of  the  old  natural  cords  which  held 
the  Union  together  was  snapped  by  the  disruption 
of  the  democratic  party.  (See  Democratic  Par- 
ty, y.)  There  were  now  four  parties  in  the  po 
litical  field,  a  northern  democratic  party,  a  south- 
ern democratic  party,  a  republican  party,  and  * 
"  constitutional  union  "  party.  (See  the  names  of 
the  two  latter.)  In  the  election  the  free  states  at 
last  became  practically  unanimous,  and  Abraham. 
Lincoln  was  elected  president  by  the  republicans. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  congresa 
which  was  to  make  the  laws  during  the  flist  half 
of  his  administration,  the  republicans  were  in  a. 
decided  minority.  Nevertheless,  his  election  by 
a  union  of  the  free  states  against  the  slave  states 
offered  a  easui  belli  which  southern  leaders  were 
not  disposed  to  neglect.  Secession  was  begun  by 
South  Carolina  ;  the  six  other  gulf  states  followed 
at  once ;  and  in  February,  1861,  the  seceding 
states  formed  a  new  government  under  the  name 
of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America."  The 
forts,  custom  houses,  mints,  navy  yards,  and 
public  buildings  of  the  United  States  within  the 
seceding  states  were  seized,  and  the  few  regular 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  surrender,  except  at 
the  forts  near  Key  West,  Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensa- 
cola,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor;  and 
the  two  latter  were  closely  invested.  Buchanan 
was  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  until  the  end 
of  his  term ;  but,  when  IJncoln  was  inaugurated, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  suspended 
in  the  golf  states,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas. 
(See,  in  general,  Bbcsbbion;  Conterkmcb,  Pxacb; 
Confederate  States;  Buchanab.) — 6.  7%eBt- 
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beKon,  1861-5.  Early  in  April,  President  Lincoln 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  almost  successful 
process  of  starving  out  Fort  Sumter,  and  sent  a 
provision  fleet  to  supply  it.  The  batteries  around 
it  at  once  opened  Are  on  the  fort,  and  it  surren- 
dered April  14.  Then  followed  a  call  for  troops 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  confederate  states,  early  in  Hay,  against  the 
United  States.  The  first  attempt  at  "  coercing  " 
the  seceding  states  was  followed  by  the  secession 
of  the  southern  tier  of  border  states.  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  of  Virginia  in 
the  northern  tier.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  refused  to  secede.  (Bee  Border 
Statbs,  and  the  names  of  the  states.)  These 
secessions  brought  the  area  of  the  confederacy  to 
its  maximum.  —  The  financial  history  of  the  war 
is  fully  given  elsewhere.  (See  Finakce,  Bankino 
IN  THB  United  States,  Internal  Rbventtr, 
DistiIlLED  Spiritb,  Income  Tax,  Tariff.)  An 
outline  ofi  its  military  and  naval  history  is  else- 
where given.  (See  Rebellion,  Alabama  Claims, 
Geneva  Award.)  Its  political  history  is  also 
given  elsewhere.  (See  Abolition,  III, ;  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation;  Habeas  Corpus;  Re- 
PDBLicAS  Party,  II. ;  Democratic  Partt,  VI. ; 
Drafts;  RECoNBTRncTioN,  I.)  At  t^e  close  of 
the  rebellion  no  one  was  criminally  punished  for 
participation  in  it.  (See  Treason,  Amnest;.) 
Almost  the  only  civil  victim  was  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  assassinated  just  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  (See  his  name).  —  Three  states  were 
admitted  during  this  period :  Kansas  in  1861, 
West  Virginia  in  1868,  and  Nevada  in  1864.— 7. 
Reeonttnustion,  1865-70.  The  war  of  the  rebellion 
and  its  result  are  usually  regarded  as  the  decisive 
proofs  of  the  stability  of  the  American  form  of 
government.  And  yet  the  five  years  following 
were,  for  it,  a  still  more  crucial  test.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  made  the  theatre  of.  war 
p»eudo  foreign  soil  during  the  rebellion;  and  the 
territory  remaining  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
United  States  government  was  spared  many  of 
those  effects  of  war  which  are  most  evil  to  a  re- 
public. And  those  evils  which  were  felt  were  met 
with  the  reserve  power  arising  from  years  of 
peaceful  constitutional  discussion  and  long  settled 
habits  of  political  thinking.  The  difficulties  of 
reconstructing  the  Union  wore  to  be  met  without 
any  such  reserve  power,  and  even  with  the  counter- 
acting influences  of  the  passion  of  war  and  victory. 
That  the  reconstruction  should  have  been  accom- 
plished under  such  difficulties,  and  yet  with  so 
little  alteration  of  the  spirit  of  the  system,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  that  the  American  system  is 
impregnably  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
It  is  easy  to  find  blunders  and  contradictions  in 
the  process:  it  is  far  harder  to  find  any  difference 
in  the  status  of  New  York  and  Mississippi,  now 
that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away.  —  When  the 
war  b^an,  there  was  a  general  idea  that  any 
seceding  state  might  again  secure -its  former  priv- 
ileges in  the  Union  on  the  simple  conditions  of 
ceasing  hostilities  and  organizing  a  loyal  state 


government.  Under  tliis  theory  the  so-called 
"Pierpont"  governmait  of  Virginia  was  recog- 
nized as  the  government  of  the  state;  its  consent 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  accepted  as  valid;  and  its  senators  and 
representatives  were  admitted  to  congress.  As 
the  war  grew  warmer,  and  slavery  was  attacked, 
the  original  simple  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
necessarily  modified.  The  executive,  President 
Lincoln,  first,  and  afterward  President  Johnson, 
only  modified  it  so  far  as  to  require  an  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  additional  requisite: 
the  repudiation  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  and 
of  the  state  war  debts  seems  to  have  been  required 
only  as  an  evidence  of  loyalty  and  good  faith.  In 
congress  there  was  a  growing  belief,  after  1862, 
that  the  national  government,  by  legislation  and 
its  execution,  should  supervise  the  process  of  re- 
construction, fix  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
decide  on  its  satisfactory  completion.  As  this 
belief  grew  stronger,  the  southern  members  ad- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  the  original 'theory 
were  excluded  from  congress  ;  the  reconstructed 
governments  of  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana were  carefully  ignored;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  evidences  of  the  original  theory  were  wiped 
out.  President  Johnson  still  held  fast  to  it,  and 
in  1866  the  remaining  states  of  the  defunct  con- 
federacy were  reconstructed  under  his  leadership. 
This  reconstruction  was  still  ignored  by  congress, 
which  proposed,  officially  and  unofficially,  terms 
of  its  own.  These  became  harder  as  the  reliance 
of  the  southern  people,  backed  by  President 
Jolmson  and  the  democratic  party  of  the  north, 
was  overcome,  until  in  1867  negro  suffrage  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  leading  confederates  be- 
came a  part  of  the  terms.  Reconstruction  was 
then  carried  out  under  military  supervision;  most 
of  the  seceding  states  were  readmitted  in  1868 ; 
and  in  February,  1871,  all  the  states  were  repre- 
sented in  congress,  for  the  first  time  since  Decem- 
ber, 1860.  (See,  in  general.  Reconstruction.) 
During  this  period  three  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitation  were  ratified  (see  Constitution,  III.) ; 
Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  state ;  and  Alaska 
was  purchased.  (See  Annexations,  VI. )  —  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  congress  and  Uie  presi- 
dent over  reconstruction,  other  acts  were  passed 
over  his  veto  (see  Freeomsn's  Bureau,  Citil 
Rights  Bill,  Tenure  of.  Office,  Veto,  John- 
son); and  the  struggle  ended  in  an  unsuccessful 
impeachment  of  the  president  in  1868.  See  Im- 
peachments, VI.)  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1868  the  republicans  were  successful  in  electing 
Qen.  Grant.— 8.  7^  iZ«pvMiea7u,  1870-^4.  The 
congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  had  undoubt- 
edly had  a  view  to  the  party  advantage  which 
would  come  from  a  unanimous  negro  vote  for  the 
republican  party  in  the  south.  But,  during  Grant's 
two  terms  of  office,  this  advantage  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  One  after  another,  the  reconstructed 
governments  of  the  south  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  white  voters,  until  the  last  of  them. 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  followed  the  others 
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in  the  (^ning  months  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion, in  1877,  and  the  so-called  "solid  south "  was 
formed.  (See,  in  general,  Ku-Klux  Klam;  Ih- 
STJiiRECTiON,  II  ;  Reconstrtjction,  III.)  As  one 
result  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  reconstructed 
governments,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  re- 
publican party  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  "lib- 
eral republicans";  but  its  only  immediate  result 
was  the  re-election  of  Grant,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
democrats  and  liberals.  An  indirect  result  was 
the  reinstatement  of  the  democrats  as  a  national 
party,  by  their  abandonment  of  their  opposition 
to  the  consequences  of  the  war,  (See  Liberal 
Republican  Party;  Democratic  Party,  VI.) — 
The  loose  methods  of  dealing  with  large  amounts, 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  war,  became 
more  noticeable  as  the  expenses  of  the  government 
decreased,  and  the  inevitable  result,  during  Qrant's 
two  terms,  was  a  great  crop  of  public  scandals. 
(See  Cr&dit  Mobilier  ;  Whisky  Ring  ;  Im - 
FBACHHENTS,  VII. ;  SALARY  Qrab.)  An  effort 
was  made  to  reform  the  civil  service,  but  it  was  a 
failure  ^or  the  time.  (See  Crvn,  Service  Rb- 
TORM.)  In  1878  a  period  of  financial  depression 
set  in ;  it  continued  for  several  years,  and  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  politics.  It  helped  to  give 
the  democrats  a  majority  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives which  met  in  187S,  and  it  brought  to 
the  surface  of  politics  a  struggle  between  "hard 
money"  and  "soft  money,"  between  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  and  a  continuance  of 
paper  emissions.  The  republican  party  waa  first 
brought  under  control,  and,  before  it  lost  tlie  house 
of  representatives  in  1870,  it  had  passed  an  act  to 
resume  specie  payments  Jan.  1,  1879.  The  dem- 
ocrats opposed  the  act,  and.  In  their  national  plat- 
form of  1876,  demanded  its  repeal  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  premature  and  an  impediment  to  re- 
sumption. A  third  party  grew  up  rapidly,  which 
opposed  resumption  altogether.  (See  Orrekback 
Party.)  In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  repub- 
lican support  of  the  act  was  successful,  and  re- 
sumption took  place  on  the  date  assigned.  — In 
foreign  affairs,  the  great  interest  of  Grant's  two 
terms  was  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 
It  submitted  to  arbitration  the  various  unsettled 
questions  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  (See  Alabaka  Claikb;  Geneva 
Arbitration;  Treaties,  Fishery;  Northwest 
Boundary.)  There  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  annex  San  Domingo.  (See  San  Dominoc.)  In 
October,  1878,  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  the 
"Virginius,"  which  was  carrying  recruits  and 
supplies  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  and  a  number 
of  those  on  board  were  shot.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  probability  of  war,  for  the  "Virginius" 
was  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag;  but  it 
was  shown  clearly  that  she  had  forfeited  her  right 
to  carry  it.  —  Indian  affairs  were  much  disturbed. 
An  attempt  in  1873  to  remove  the  little  tribe  of 
Modocs  from  southern  Oregon  to  a  reservation 
was  only  successful  after  a  war  which  was  made 
difflcult  by  the  character  of  the  country,  a  region  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  abounding  in  hiding  places.   In 


1876  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Montana  left  their  agen- 
cies: Gen.  Custer  attacked  the  whole  tribe  with  but 
five  companies,  and  was  killed  with  his  whole 
party.  The  Sioux  were  then  driven  into  British 
America.  —  The  presidential  election  of  1878  fell 
into  complete  confusion,  but  ended  in  the  success 
of  the  republicans,  and  the  inaugoration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  (See  DrsPtrrED  Elbcthrcs,  IV.: 
Returning  Boards;  Elbctoral  ComaasioB; 
Electors.)  He  withdrew  the  troops  which  had 
been  supporting  the  reconstructed  governments  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  and  these  also 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  white  voters.  The 
whole  administration  was  a  welcome  period  of 
wiwonted  calm  in  politics.  Its  only  serious  breaks 
were  the  attempts  of  the  democratic  majority  in 
the  house  to  repeal  some  of  the  war  l^islation 
(see  Riders,  Veto),  and  the  transfer  of  pnblic 
interest  to  silver.  An  act  of  1870  had  made  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  payable  in  "coin"; 
and,  as  silver  was  falling  in  price,  the  act  of  Feb. 
12,  1873,  dropped  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of 
United  States  coins.  In  1878  a  general  vote  of 
both  parties  passed  the  "  Bland  silver  bill "  over 
the  veto.  It  made  the  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender 
for  public  and  private  debts,  and  directed  its  re- 
coinage  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  ^,000,000  a 
month.  (See  Coinaob,  Paris  Monbtart  Con- 
fkrence.)  In  the  close  of  this  and  the  banning 
of  the  following  terms  the  national  debt  was  re- 
funded, its  term  lengthened,  and  its  interest 
charges  largely  decreased.  (See  Finasck.)—  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1880  the  republicans 
were  successful,  and  Garfield  was  dected  i^esi- 
dent.  His  death,  in  September,  1881,  left  his 
oiSce  to  President  Arthur.  (See  both  names,  and 
Executive,  IV.)  In  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
country  the  controlling  interest  of  his  term  has 
centred  upon  the  tariff.  (See  that  article.)  There 
have  also  been  efforts  hi  various  southern  states  to 
form  third  parties,  under  various  names,  in  which 
both  whites  and  blacks  could  Join,  in  order  to 
break  up  the  "color  line"  in  politics.  These 
have  lieen  supported  by  the  administration,  but 
have  not  been  successful,  except  in  Virginia,  and, 
in  part,  in  Tennessee.  (See  those  states.)  In  the 
inevitable  reform  of  the  civil  service  a  great  step 
in  advance  has  been  taken,  and  for  the  fint  time 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  has  supported 
it  strongly  (See  Spoils  System,  Removals.)  — 
In  foreign  affairs,  Chinese  immigration  has  been 
restricted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
negotiated  under  the  preceding  administntion. 
(See  Crinbse  iMmoRATiON.)  The  proposed  cut- 
ting of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
under  French  control,  brought  up  the  idea  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  (see  that  article)  required  the 
control  of  the  canal  to  be  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  Garfield  administration  began  a  diplomatk 
correspondence  to  that  end  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  dropped  by  its  successor.  Pern  had 
begun  a  war  against  Chili,  and  had  been  complete- 
ly conquered;  and  the  United  States  interfered  to 
prevent  the  extreme  spoliation  of  the  conqowed 
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nation.  But,  as  Chili  refused  to  yield  to  moral 
force,  and  the  United  States  was  not  disposed  to 
use  physical  force,  the  interference  came  to  noth- 
ing. There  was  some  fear  of  difficulty  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  question  of  extradition,  which 
had  long  been  troublesome.  (See  Extradition.) 
There  had  been  for  years  an  enormous  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  (See  Em- 
lORATiON.)  A  very  large  part  of  it  was  the  real 
or  imagined  result  of  former  English  misgoyem- 
ment  in  Ireland.     As  might  have  been  expected, 


this  class  of  immigrants  gave  a  warm  support  to 
revolutionary  movements  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  no  remedy  for  It,  since  their  support  did  not 
pass  beyond  legitimate  bounds.  The  further  ques- 
tion whether  refugees  charged  with  violence  are 
subject  to  extradition,  or  are  insured  against  it  by 
the  political  purpose  and  character  of  their  acts,  has 
not  yet  been  formally  and  officially  raised  (1884). 
—  (See,  in  general,  the  names  of  the  various  per- 
sons and  political  parties  mentioned ;  Adminis- 
TR.vri0N8,  for  the  presidents,  vice-presidents  and 


1824. 

1828. 

1832. 

1886. 

1840. 

STATBB. 

Adam*. 

Jackaon. 

Cra'fd. 

Clay. 

Jackaon. 

(Demo 

t^X"] 

%^Sf 

[KRep.] 

V.  Bnren 
[D«n.l 

Whiga.' 

Harrison 

twwg.i 

V.  Buren. 

[Dem.l 

Bim> 

[Ab.T 

2,416 

9,448 

1,680 

67 

17,188 

1,988 

t 

19,068 
2,400 

19,284 
4,155 

22,128 

18,097 

82.480 

83,4.35 

3,653 

22.800 

22,167 

83,601 

7,880 

9.9T9 

10.095 

18,722 

86,347 

166.815 

86.910 

96,918 

91,475 

2,904 

Leeis 

26,150 

14,087 

80,361 

i.'j,n87 

l.dSB 

]S,.166 

l.?88 

L'I'W) 

11  '188 

■i;  ai 

::i\  '155 

:i..B3 

1-.J39 

L':,,«2 

11.1193 

1.100 

■.'188 

-87 

'i,!28 

^,d92 

138,543 

23,626 

105,406 

87,111 

2,710 

latnre. 

86,062 

20,901 

28,888 

28,471 

6,160 

81,601 

5,967 

40,261 

46,587 

65,808 

58,480 

11,297 

46,612 

33,528 

72,874 

22,038 

19.518 

22,972 

26,158 

88,851 

285.817 

46,876 

148,157 

144,021 

5,278 

60.891 
82,445 
42,501 

38,091 
6,049 
25,296 

4,884 
31,988 
47,476 
61,696 
32,616 
7,617 
46,201 
28,752 
51,948 
21.006 
16,995 
29,760 
82.670 
31.084 
212,519 
34,218 
124,782 
143,676 
8,801 
egiRlatnr 
48.289 
18,009 
48,893 

Arkanaaa  .. 

Connectlcnt 
Delaware . . 

Oeoi|4a 

niln^  .... 
Indiana.... 
KentQclcy.. 
Loniaiana.. 
Maine 

7,687 

1,642 
8,006 

6,870 
14,682 
30,687 

'"h^l 
Leffla 
1,901 
7,848 
6,468 

iW 
14,588 

1,978 

lature. 

lature. 

219 

latare. 

1,047 
5,816 
16,782 

4,448 

4.849 
18,709 

6.768 
22,237 
39,064 

4,606 
18,927 
24,678 

6,019 

13,829 
4,769 

""iVwY 

17,062 
31,172 
4,097 
20,773 
25.759 
29,886 

11,269 
4,110 
20,760 
14,147 
31,552 
86,247 
4,049 
83,291 
19,15« 
14,645 

17,765 
4,876 

"5,429 
15,472 
48,896 
2.528 
27.204 
10,160 
83,008 

174 
"149 

""194 

Maryland.. 

Mass 

Micbinin  .. 

8,646 
6,616 

696 

821 

Mlarimtppi. 
Miaaourl... 
N.  Hamp... 

1,6M 

311 

4,107 

9,110 

"w,swr 

6,440 
2,145 

S16 

8,189 

8,284 

987 

643 

10,965 

LegiB 

20,4?5 

18,467 

86,100 

Leg!. 
2,881 

119 

"im 

6,768 

8,2)8 

20.698 

81.960 

140,768 

87,857 

87,607 

101,662 

821 

Legta 

am 

8.206 
26.752 

1,581 

8,422 
24,076 
23,766 
185,418 
18,918 
63,896 
60.848 

2,754 
lature. 

2,240 
24.784 
12,101 

5,919 
M92t 
26,486 
28,856 
168,497 
84,868 
81,246 
90,963 

2,128 

Legie 
88,740 

7.870 
83,609 

"i9,M0 
88,888 
154,896 

4,568 
76,589 
56,716 

2,810 
latnre. 

1.436 
11.152 
11,451 

"126 

N.Jeraey.. 
NewYork.. 
N.Carolina. 

OUo 

Penn 

Rhode  bi'd 
8.  Carolina. 

Vermont... 
Vliginia  ... 

1,196 
lature. 
15,621 

"4,206 
200 

latnre. 

812 

latare. 

8,489 

'l9,2» 
1,609 

416 

69 
2.796 

"908 
843 
42 
e. 

"'819 

Total.... 

106,321 

166.872 

44,282 

46,6ff> 

647,231 

609,097 

687,602 

680,189 

761,549 

786,666 

1,275,017 

1,128,702 

7,069 

" 

For  HarrlHon.  Wetjster.  White,  and  others. 

t  Unanimous  for  Jaokson. 

i  Majority. 

1844. 

1848. 

1862. 

1866. 

Polk. 
IDem] 

r^iS«] 

Blmey. 

[Ab.f 

Taylor. 

Cass. 
[Dem.] 

V.  Bnren 

fF.S.J 

Pleree. 
IDem.] 

Scott. 

[Wh.] 

Rale. 

[F.&l 

Boclian*n 
[Dem.] 

Fremont. 
(Hep.) 

Fillmore 
(Am.1 

Alabama 

37,740 
9.646 

26,064 
6,304 

80,482 
7,688 

81,863 
9,800 

26,881 

12,173 

40.626 

88.249 

6,818 

4,818 

84,705 

80,597 

96,340 

17,763 

53,808 

18,647 

41,609 

40.020 

44,869 

41.842 

26,876 

88,353 

29,997 

44,306 

262,063 

89.744 

169,220 

198,568 

8,788 

67,018 
18,662 
18,044 
73,866 
88,668 

15,088 

7404 

86,407 

80,867 

2;^ 

16,660 

64,984 

80,901 

15,856 

57,068 

17,256 

82,543 

36.066 

82.688 

88.859 

17,548 

29,9U 

16,147 

88,668 

234,882 

39.058 

152,528 

179,174 

7,626 

egiglatnr 

58,898 

4,906 

22,178 

88,872 

22,240 

■"ioo 

"9,9M' 

6,929 

1.604 

265 

"ioab' 

54 

28,093 

7,287 

"6,f»6' 

850 

25,329 

59 

31,682 

8,525 

644 

e. 

"8,«a' 

"8,814 

46,789 

21.910 

63,865 

84,996 

8,004 

6,368 

66,878 

106.348 

118,670 

38,170 

74,642 

22,161 

89,080 

89,116 

89,240 

62,186 

38,446 

66,164 

32.789 

46,948 

195.878 

48,846 

170,874 

280,710 

6,680 

78,688 
81,169 
10,869 
89,706 
62,843 

28,662 

Arkanaaa  .. 
California.. 

"ao,'*!' 

42,716 
808 

10i78r 
86,166 
8,618 
8,175 
4,888 
42,228 
87.444 
22,386 
9180 

Connectlcnt 
Delaware  . . 

Flnrirln 

29,841 
6,996 

88,882 
6,278 

1,948 

80,814 

6,421 

8,116 

47,544 

68,947 

60,907 

11,084 

67,141 

18,817 

85,128 

87,708 

61,070 

28,940 

25,922 

32.671 

14,781 

40,015 

218,608 

43.560 

188,680 

186,518 

6,779 

L 

64,705 

23,122 
45,124 
13,747 

87,048 

6,896 

1,847 

44,802 

66,800 

74,746 

12,0I« 

40,720 

15.870 

89,880 

34.528 

35.281 

80.687 

28,587 

40.077 

27,763 

.36,901 

114,818 

84,869 

154,775 

171,176 

8,646 

egialatur 

68.419 

10,668 

10,948 

46,586 

16,001 

6,006 
80 

"l6,774 
8,100 
1,126 

"iim 

125 
88,068 
10,380 

"7,66b' 

829 

120,510 

"85,»4 

11,263 

780 

"ii^sri 

10,418 

OeorgU.... 

UlinoU 

Indiana.... 
Iowa 

44.177 
67,920 
70,181 

42.100 
46,528 
e7,8OT 

"ifiio 

8,106 

■■9sVl"«l" 

94,875 

43.954 

814 

Kentucky.. 

f^nmmifl 

61,968 

18,782 

46,719 

82,676 

62,846 

97,759 

2M26 

41,869 

27,160 

87,495 

887.588 

89.287 

149,117 

167.586 

4,867 

69,917 

61,286 
13,063 

84,878 

86,964 

67,418 

24,387 

19,206 

31,261 

17,866 

S8.818 

282,482 

48,282 

155,057 

161,203 

7.822 

eglslatur 

60,080 

"i^m 
'10,860 

8,682 

"4,V6V 

181 

15,812 

8,b(sb' 

8,138 
107 
e. 

67^4 16 
80,709 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Mam 

Micbigan  .. 
Miaaiaaippi. 

67,879 

281 

106.190 

71,762 

3,825 
47,460 
19,026 

1.660 
24,196 

48.624 

N.  Hamp... 
New  Jeraey 
New  York. 
K.Carolina. 

Ohio 

Penn 

Bhodebl'd. 
8.  Carolina. 
Tenneaaee.. 

88.345 

28.388 

276,007 

"l87,4W 

147,610 

11,487 

egialatur 

422 
24.115 
124.604 
36,866 
28,126 
82,176 

\,vn 

66,178 

Tpwm  .... 

■"89,'5«Y 
801 

66,000 

18,689 

548 

60,310 

579 

Vetmont... 
TitginU... 
Wiaconain  . 

18.041 
49,570 

26,770 
48,677 

8,954 

Total.... 

1,887,848 

1,299,062 

62,800 

1,860,099 

1,220,644 

291,268 

1.886,6;8 

1,801,474 

15^149 

1,888,160  11.841,204 

874,5M 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

CoUfornia 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geotsia 

nuiwas 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentocky 

Loalslana..  ...., 

Maine , 

Maryland... 

Hassaclinsetti 

Htcliigan 

Minnesota  .. 

Mississippi 

Missoail 

Nebnulot 

Nevada 

New  Hampshiie.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Oliio 

Oregon ..,.-.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


Total 


1860. 


Lincoln. 
[Rep.] 


89,178 

48,«l« 

8,815 


178,181 
189,088 
70,409 


1,864 


62,811 
2,294 
106,588 
88,480 
28,069 


17,088 


87,619 

56,824 

868,646 


281,610 

^270 

868,080 

12,244 


1/ 

"M",]'i6' 


1,886,852 


Dontrl&a. 

[Dem.] 


18,651 

6,227 

88,516 

15,682 

1,088 

867 

11,690 

160,215 

115,609 

65,111 


^^651 
7,625 

26,ees 

6,966 
84,8?! 
66,057 
11,920 

8,288 
68,801 


2^8B1 

68,801 

318,510 

2,701 

18r,282 

8,961 

16,766 

7,707 

Legit 

ll,8Sb 


6,849 
10,290 


'    66,081 


1,876,167 


Breckln*Ke 


[Dem.J 


48,881 
28,783 
84,834 
14,641 

7,847 

8^548 
51,889 

2,404 
12,295 

1,048 


63,148 

82,681 

6,868 

42,482 

5,989 

805 

748 

40,797 

81,817 


2,118 


48,889 

11,406 

8,006 

178,871 


latore. 
04,708 
47,648 
818 
74,828 


846,768 


Bell. 
[Con.  C] 


27,8B 
20,094 
6,817 
8,291 
8,864 
6,487 
48,886 
8,918 
6,806 
1,768 


68,068 

80,80( 

2,046 

41,760 

22,381 

406 

68 

25,040 

58,818 


441 


44,900 

18,194 

188 

18,776 


09,874 

16,438 

1,809 

74,681 


101 


689.S81 


1864. 


Uncoln. 
[Hep.] 


68,184 

44,691 

6,166 


189,496 
160,442 
89,076 
16,441 
27,786 


61,808 
40,153 
126,742 
91,621 
25,060 


78,760 


9,8» 

86,400 

60,783 

868,786 


265,154 

9,888 

296,891 

18,098 


48,419 

"akin 


8,816,067 


Xodellu. 

[Dem.] 


48341 
48,286 
8,787 


158,780 
180,283 

49,596 
8,091 

04,801 


44,811 
32,789 

48,745 
74,604 
17,876 


81,878 


6,GM 
82,871 
68,014 
801,986 


206,668 
8,457 

276,816 
8,470 


18,881 


10,488 
65,684 


1,806,785 


1866. 


Qrmot. 


7B4B6 
88,112 
54.563 
60,996 
7,023 


67,184 

860,306 

178,548 

180,899 

81,048 

88,666 

88.968 

70.493 

'  80,488 

186,477 

186,650 

48,545 


86,880 
8,729 
^480 

38,181 

80,181 
410,888 

06,739 
880,223 

10,961 
848,280 

18,918 

02,301 


44,1(7 


2>,17S 
106,867 


8,015,071 


>lf<iei. 


;2,i» 

I9,ir8 

54,077 
47JS8 

loino 
"vM,m 

l».14l 
l«t.98» 

74.0«> 
13,910 

iis,m 
eoju 
4^4m 

n.408 

97.0(9 

as,a!5 


6,4» 


n,m 


11.U6 
31t,K 

46,ar 
2e.» 


i2,oe 
"mJA 


2,TOI,SIt 


BTATn. 


Arkansas .. 

California 

Colorado........ 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Oeofgla 

Ulln^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetti  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miasoon.. 

Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

New  Hampahlre. 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon .... 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  IsUnd 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


1872.* 


Orant. 
[Rop-l 


90,278 
41,878 
54,060 


60,638 
11,116 
17,768 
62,660 

241,944 

186,147 

181,666 
67,048 
88,706 
71,668 
61,422 
86,700 

133,472 

138,456 
65,117 
82,175 

119,196 
18,829 
8,418 
37,168 
91,866 

440,786 
94,769 

281,852 
11,819 

849,589 
18,666 
73,290 
85,665 
47,406 
41,481 
93,468 
82,815 

104,997 


3,597,070 


Oreeler.    CConor. 
[Ub.H.]      [Dem.] 


79,444 
37,987 
40,718 


45,880 
10,206 
U,487 
78,866 

184,938 

168,682 
71,196 
32,970 
99,996 
67,089 
29,067 
67,687 
69,260 
78,856 
84,428 
47,286 

151,484 

7,812 

6,236 

81,484 

78,456 

887.281 
70,094 

244,321 
7,730 

918,0*1 
5,829 
23,708 
94,891 
66,600 
10,927 
91,654 
29,451 
86,477 


2,884,079 


1,068 


204 
487 


4,000 
3,066 
1,417 
8,221 
696 
8,874 


19 

"a,mi 


8,429 


100 

680 

1,454 


1,163 
572 


187 


8,499 
603 
42 
600 
834 


20,408 


1876.« 


1880.* 


H^eo. 

[Hop.] 


66,280 

38,669 

79,269 

L 

60,084 

10,758 

9S,84»t 

60,446 

878i288 

206,011 

171,887 

78,828 

97,166 

76,135t 

66,300 

71,061 

160,068 

166,684 

78,966 

68,605 

14K,(B5 

ai  .'.116 

1».:B8 

•n..-«9 

iii;i,:il7 
.is:i.a07 

■.v.ii.im 
i.'.J06 

aai.128 
l.-..:87 

V.I.-166 

U.HOO 

:'r...158 

4^MI98 

Mi'.iBB 


4,088,060 


Tlldeu.     Cooper. 
[Dem.]       [GH>k.j 


108,008 

68,071 

78,463 

agislata] 

61,984 

18,361 

82,928 

130,086 

266,601 

816,686 

118,069 

87,908 

186,600 

70,606 

49,628 

91,780 

106,777 

141,095 

«,7g9 

112,178 

203,077 

17,654 

9,806 

38,609 

11^9a8 

581,949 

125.427 

883,182 

14,149 

866,158 

10,713 

90,906 

188,166 

104,755 

20,254 

189,070 

•  56,455 

128,927 


4,284,757 


OuAeld. 

[Sep.] 


260 
47 


T74 


17,288 
9,688 
9,001 
7,778 
1,944 


88 

779 

9,060 

8,811 


3,496 
2,320 


76 

718 

1,967 


8,067 

610 

7,187 


1,878 
1,609 


56.178 
41,601 

SO,»48' 

37.400 

67,<W8 

14,160 

33,654 

53.648 

818,087 

232.104 

183,904 

181,500 

104,600 

37. 9M 

r4.n(JB 

T'^.  ,16 

1 '■>.'.. --tB 

1«.180 

:J1  S64 

153,667 

54.970 

8,7« 

44.808 

120.566 

555..%44 

115,818 

375,048 

90,610 

444.704 

1-<.196 

.V<.'>71 

107,^77 

57.H46 

+.■^,"90 

84.1180 

4<-.,J48 

144,,'3B7 


81,740 


4,440,068     4,448,086 


[Dem-l 


90,687 
60,489 
80,486 
84,647 
64,417 
15,168 
27,964 

ioa,6«s 


106,645 

68,789 

147,998 

66,810 

65,171 

88,706 

111,960 

181,300 

56,816 

7B,7B0 

806,609 

261628 

0,*11 

40,794 

188,565 

684,511 

104,804 

640,881 

10,648 

407.428 

10t779 

lia,8U 

198,191 

156,228 

18,181 

187,>n 

67JBI 

114,8*4 


[«*•] 


4.M 

4.01* 

3,a2 

1,« 


481 

»ja 

lU8t 

8!,iir 

11.710 
11,4» 

4» 
4,418 

as 

4.S* 

B,wr 

«.!)» 

3ja 


■8 

2,61- 

im 
1.U1 
^« 

2* 

m 

9.914 

27.106 

1,SB 

W 

fctn 


307,1 


»  Beattaring!  (l«TI)»,«Oli  (1«7«)1>,IW:  (inO)l>,(7«. 
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cabinet  oOcei?;  Gonobxsb,  SssraoirB  of,  for  the 
duration  of  congresses,  the  speakers  of  the  house, 
and  their  parties;  Judiciary,  II.,  for  justices  of 
the  supreme  courts;  the  names  of  the  various 
states  for  their  political  leaders ;  Electoraii 
VoTKS.) —  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct. 
Until  about  1824  the  general  rule  was  that  elect- 
ors were  chosen  directly  by  the  state  legislatures, 
and  choice  by  popular  vote  was  exceptional. 
Since  1824  choice  by  popular  vote  has  been  the 
rule,  except  in  South  Carolina  until  1868.  (See 
Electoss.)  The  electoral  votes  for  all  the  elec- 
tions are  elsewhere  given.  (See  EiiEcroRAi. 
YoTKS.)  The  popular  votes  at  Uie  elections  since 
1824  are  given  in  the  tables  shown  on  pages  1001, 
10Q2.  In  each  election  the  name  of  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  president  is  placed  first.  (For 
full  names,  and  names  of  candidates  for  vice-pres- 
ident, see  the  names  of  the  parties  under  the  year.) 
—  III.  Thb  CoNSTirnTioN  of  thbs  United 
States.  —  1.  Oenerai  Character  ef  the  Union. 
The  Union  is  an  anomaly  in  at  least  one  respect : 
it  is  the  only  great  nation  in  which  tUb  location  of 
sovereign  power  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  fairly 
disputed  point.  No  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the 
location  of  sovereign  power  in  Russia,  France  or 
Oreat  Britain;  but  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
commentators.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that 
sovereign  power  is  in  "  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  by  whose  will  the  constitutioD,  which 
governs  the  government,  was  established ;  but 
this  only  pushes  back  the  difSculty  one  step  fur- 
ther to  an  equally  general  disagreement  about  this 
"people  of  the  United  Slates."  In  this  general 
disagreement  there  are  three  great  divisions  of 
opinion,  as  follows:  1st.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  people  of  the  leveral  states,  each  hav- 
ing sovereign  control  over  its  own  life  and  action, 
its  entrance  to  the  Union,  its  continuance  therein, 
and  its  departure  therefrom.  (See  State  Sover- 
Eioirrr,  and  the  authorities  under  it.)  This  would 
make  the  Union  continuously  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  each  state,  and  would  make  each  state  the 
sovereign  and  protector  not  only  of  its  own  life, 
but  of  the  life  of  the  Union  within  its  borders.- 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  our  history,  and 
fell  at  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  it  in  practice. 
(See  Secession.)  2d.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  people  of  the  several  states,  holding 
sovereignty  only  as  a  unit,  the  people  of  those 
states  which  voluntarily  remain  nnit^  (including 
the  doctrine  of  possible  state-lapse);  and  the  pos- 
session of  sovereignty  by  the  people  as  a  mass  is 
nothing  but  an  hypothesis,  and  has  no  political 
consequences  whatever,  except  as  some  person  or 
persons  may  succeed  in  using  sovereign  power  in 
the  name  of  such  people.  This  has  been  best  elab- 
orated by  J.  C.  Hurd,  as  cited  below.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable because,  as  Mr.  Hurd  not  only  ack- 
nowledges, but  maintains,  it  makes  the  national 
government  really  sovereign.  "  Sovereign  gov- 
ernments-" are  the  very  things  to  escape  which  the 


American  people  was  organised;  and  if  it  should 
ever  unwittingly  become  subject  to  one,  it  would 
very  soon  provide  a  new  means  of  escape.  8d. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  national 
people,  organized  by  its  own  general  will  into  a 
nation,  and  divided  by  its  own  general  wUI  into 
states.  The  existence  of  nation  and  states  alike  is 
bottomed  on  the  same  foundation,  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  people,  which  has  as  yet 
shown  itself  only  in  this  attitude  of  protection. 
In  other  respects  it  rules  only  through  its  minis- 
ters, the  state  and  national  governments;  and  no 
crisis  has  yet  proved  too  great  to  be  met  through 
one  or  other  of  these  agencies.  This  view  has  been 
best  elaborated  by  Jameson,  as  cited  below.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  national  people  has  never 
yet  acted  politically  as  a  unit,  but  always  under 
the  state  formation.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  this  series  of  articles  as  apparently  the 
least  objectionable  of  all.  If  it  is  correct,  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  depends  for  its 
strength  upon  its  unanimity,  and  is  least  palpable 
when  it  is  most  nearly  unanimous,  and,  conse- 
quently, strongest.  As  it  is  now  practically  unan- 
imous on  the  questions  of  state  and  national  ex- 
istence, it  is  wholly  impalpable,  and  agencies  or 
ministers  only  are  visible.  Of  course,  so  distant  a 
sovereignty  will  appear  to  many  to  be  worse  than 
no  sovereignty  at  tjl;  but  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  its  distance  is  just  the  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  always  been  satisfied  with  it,  and 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  symptom  of  a  desire  to  re- 
place king  Log  by  king  Stork.  At  any  late,  enough 
has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  the  American  Utaion.  (See 
State  Sovereignty,  Nation.)  —  In  its  first  form 
the  government  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  United 
States,  was  revolutionary,  depending  for  its  powers 
solely  on  the  general  obedience  of  the  national 
people.  It  received  no  powers  from  state  govern- 
ments or  state  peoples,  and  asked  for  none;  on  the 
contrary,  the  states  were  at  first  consciously  and 
confessedly  dependent  on  it  even  for  their  exist- 
ence and  defense.  As  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
became  less  urgent,  the  authority  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  waned,  and  that  of  the  state 
legislatures  increased,  until  they  assumed  the  un- 
granted  power  to  frame  a  national  government  by 
the  articles  of  confederation.  As  no  such  power 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  their  state  peoples,  it 
also  could  have  been  valid  only  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  national  people  in  the  siuren- 
der  of  power  by  their  revolutionary  government. 
The  same  objection  holds  good  to  the  convention 
of  1787,  as  bottomed  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  states,  either  separately  or  coUectivdy:  there 
was  no  warrant  in  any  state  constitution  or  in  the 
articles  of  confederation  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates by  the  state  legislatures,  or  for  the  action  of 
congress  in  standing  sponsor  to  the  convention. 
It  seems  to  have  represented  only  the  universal, 
and,  consequently,  sovereign,  will  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  that  the  form  of  government 
should  be  changed,  but  that  the  change  should 
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impaiT  state  rights  as  little  as  possible.  Eyen  in 
the  ratifications,  the  same  quiet  pressure  of  the 
national  will  was  the  controlling  factor.  Without 
it,  if  the  consideration  and  decision  of  each  state 
had  really  been  entirely  autonomous,  as  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  the  present  constitution  would  never 
have  gone  into  effect,  for  it  would  have  been  Te< 
jected  by  at  least  six  states,  Rhode  Island,  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York  and  Virginia.  All  these  states  ratified  only 
in  deference  to  the  general  will,  as  represented  by 
heavy  minorities  in  their  own  states  and  heavy 
majorities  in  the  others.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  the  sovereign  power  avoided  the  use,  or 
suggestion,  of  force,  and  only  materialized  itself 
so  far  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  con- 
stitution had  been  rejected,  the  sovereign  power 
would  liave  materialized  itself  further;  very  few 
men  at  the  time  doubted  that,  or  wished  to  make 
the  step  necessary.  That  the  states  yielded  to  this 
sovereign  power  without  the  employment  of  force 
is  no  impeacliment  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
If  that  were  so,  every  peaceful  presidential  elec- 
tion would  malce  the  sovereign  power  more  doubt- 
ful. (See  Congress,  Continbntal;  Confed- 
eration, ARTiciiE^  OF;  Convention  of  1787; 
CoNarrnmoN;  State  So verkigntt.) — Under 
this  third  form  of  government,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  country  still  continues.  It 
restricts  the  power  of  the  states  in  many  points, 
and  it  grants  many  powers  to  the  national  govern- 
ment; and  by  one  of  the  amendments,  but  still 
more  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  instrument,  it 
maintains  the  states  in  all  powers  not  forbidden, 
and  forbids  to  the  national  government  the  exer- 
cise of  all  powers  not  granted  by  it.  (See  Con- 
struction.) The  operation  of  its  provision  for 
admitting  new  states,  with  the  successive  acqui- 
sitions of  new  territory,  has  given  the  country  for 
which  the  constitution  was  made  its  present  shape. 
There  are  now  (1888)  thirty-eight  states,  eight  or- 
ganized territories,  two  unorganized  territories, 
and  a  federal  district.  The  states  are  self-govern- 
ing commonwealths  in  all  points  reserved  to  them 
by  the  federal  constitution,  and  their  state  govern- 
ments lake  cognizance  of  everything  not  forbid- 
den to  them  by  the  federal  constitution  or  by  their 
state  constitutions.  The  territories  are  theoret- 
ically in  absolute  subjection  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; but  the  consistent  policy  of  the  federal 
government  has  always  been  to  grant  self-govern- 
ment to  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
encourage  their  conversion  into  states.  (See  Ter- 
BITOBIB8;  Annexations;  and  the  names  and  ad- 
missions of  the  states  under  CoNsnTtrTioN,  I.)  — 
All  through  the  state  and  territorial  organizations 
runs  the  national  organization,  acting  on  individ- 
uals, however,  not  on  states,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judicial  veto  referred  to  hereafter.  It  is 
limited  by  the  oath  of  its  members  to  respect  and 
obey  the  federal  constitution,  by  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  to  nullify  or  veto  those  of  its  acts  which 
"^  unwarranted  by  the  constitution,  and  by  the 
-al  disposition  of  the  people  to  punish  by  the 


ballot  any  unwarranted  assumption  of  power.  The 
last  is  incomparably  the  most  important  saf^inard, 
without  which  the  others  would  be  worthless;  and 
It  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  exhibits  itself.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitnte  for  it  the 
will  of  an  individual  state,  but  they  have  been 
failures  (see  Nui.lification);  and  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  the  individual  owes  his  privH^es  as  a 
state  citizen  to  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  not 
to  that  of  his  state.  If  the  federal  government 
assumes  ungranted  powers,  its  acts  are  void. 
The  final  decision  upon  their  validity  is  entmsted 
to  the  supreme  court  in  matters  on  which  a  case 
can  be  made  up;  in  other  matters,  the  decision  is 
left  to  the  votera  in  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections.  It  is,  therefore,  but  partly  tine, 
that  the  supreme  court  is  the  arbiter  of  disrated 
constitutional  questions.  If  a  state  government 
assumes  ungranted  poweis,  or  if  a.  state  people 
in  forming  a  state  constitution,  insert  a  proviaon 
in  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution,  these  acta 
are  also  void;  but  in  these  cases  the  supreme  court 
is  the  sole  final  arbiter.  (See  Judiciabt.) —  As  t 
general  rule,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie 
state  must  yield,  in  a  conflict  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, when  the  federal  judiciary  has  finaDy 
pronounced  against  her,  and  tliat  the  state  is  sub- 
ordinate, though  not  subject.  But  every  un- 
prejudiced observer  must  admit,  that,  in  any  such 
conflict,  the  state  has  a  greater  prospect  of  success 
than  the  federal  government,  even  in  the  federal 
supreme  court.  (See  State  RighU,  under  State 
SovEREiSNTT.)  Even  hi  the  matter  of  the  last 
two  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  care- 
fully drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  curUng 
state  action,  the  federal  judiciary  in  1883  is  inter- 
preting them  far  more  favorably  to  the  states 
than  any  state  court  would  have  done  in  1878.  If 
the  state  should  choose  to  carry  the  conflict  further, 
into  forcible  resistance,  her  citizens  are  bound  to 
take  sides  against  her,  and  with  the  more  direct 
representative  of  the  general  will.  (See  Treason, 
Allegiance.) — DMtiantf  Potcer*.  The  federal 
government  has  iMen  proved  by  experience  to  be 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  effective  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. It  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  oonsti- 
tutions  of  new  states,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
original  states  have  been  so  changed  as  to  follow 
it.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  its  careful  division 
of  the  powers  of  government  into  tliree  depart- 
ments. The  power  of  legislation  is  given  to  two 
houses,  co-ordinate  in  rank  and  power,  but  with 
different  constituencies.  The  executive  power  is 
given  to  a  single  person,  with  a  limited  veto  mi 
the  legislative:  he  is  responsible  to  the  legislatiTc 
department  by  impeachment,  but  is  not  elected 
by  it.  The  power  to  interpret  the  laws,  and  to 
veto  such  as  are  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  is  given 
to  an  organized  judiciary.  Most  of  the  state  cod- 
stitutions  follow  this  division  of  powers  exactly, 
except  for  their  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the 
l^islative.     (See  Riders.)     Where  they  dUfer 
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from  it,  it  is  mainly  on  tluree  points  :  the  election 
of  the  executive  by  the  legislative,  in  default  of  a 
cfaoice  by  popular  vote;  the  greater  or  leas  limita- 
tion of  the  executive  veto  power  (see  Veto);  or 
the  election  of  judges  by  popular  vote  or  by  the 
l^islative,  and  for  a  term  of  years,  wliile  the  fed- 
eral judges  hold  by  appointment  of  the  executive, 
and  during  good  behavior.  (See  Judiciart, 
EI.ECTTVB  ;  Statb  COKBTrruTiONS.)  —  Amend- 
ments. Amendments  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  constitution,  by  convention 
and  ratification  (see  this  subject  fully  treated  under 
CosTBKTioK,  CoNBTirnTioNAX,) ;  Or  by  proposi- 
tion of  congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  state  legislatures.  In  the  states  the  same  is 
true,  except  that  the  proposition  is  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  convention,  and  the  ratification  is  by  pop- 
ular vote.  There  is  no  point  in  the  state  constitu- 
tioDs  in  which  amendment  is  forbidden,  and  but 
one  (Art.  V. )  in  the  federal  constitution :  "  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
Builrage  in  the  senate."  (See  also  Compromibeb, 
III.,  VI.)  Its  terms  forbid  the  passage  of  any 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  prohibition.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  terms  of  the  articles  of  con- 
fedcratipn,  forbidding  any  amendment  not  ratified 
by  all  the  state  legislatures,  were  still  more  sweep- 
ing, and  yet  that  a  way  was  found  to  override 
their  letter  and  spirit  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  But  the  single  prohilntion  of  the 
constitution  has  a  far  stronger  safeguard  in  the 
universal  will  that  it  shall  be  maintained.  (See, 
for  amendments  ratified  and  for  amendments  pro- 
posed. Constitution,  III.) —  CUiterulup.  From 
the  beginning  the  constitution  took  citizens  as 
it  found  them,  made  so  by  state  laws,  and  only 
interfered  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  state 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
other  states.  It  was  and  is  possible,  for  example, 
for  a  person  who  has  only  declared  bis  intention 
to  become  naturalized,  to  be  a  state  citizen  by 
state  laws,  and  tlius  to  vote  at  congressional 
and  presidential  elections.  When  the  abolition 
of  slavery  had  been  accomplished,  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments  were  made  parts  of 
the  constitution.  There  was  at  first  a  strong 
disposition  to  take  them  as  having  transferred 
from  the  states  to  the  federal  government  the 
whole  control  of  citizenship  and  suffrage.  But 
the  authofitative  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
supreme  court  Itas  since  shown  that  they  are  ex- 
actly in  the  line  of  the  original  interference  of  the 
constitulion;  that  they  are  restrictive,  not  con- 
structive; and  that  they  are  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  the  state,  not  to  assume  the  state's 
former  funcUons.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject,  see  Kationai.ity,  Law  of;  Sxttfraob.) 
—  2.  The  Federai  Legidatite;  the  Congreu.  Con- 
gress, or  "the  congress,"  as  it  is  properly  called, 
is  made  up  of  two  bouses,  the  house  of  represent- 
atives and  the  senate.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives has  (1888-S)  82S  members,  elected  by  the 
states  in  proportion  to  population.  (See  Appor- 
TunmsNT.)     The  senate  has  7ft  members,  two 


from  each  state.  Laws  must  be  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  houses,  and  approved  by  the 
president,  though  the  disapproval  of  the  latter  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 
(See  Veto.)  The  legislative  powers  of  congress 
are  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Conorbss,  Pow- 
EB8  OF.)  The  house  has  the  sole  power  to  prefer, 
and  the  senate  to  try,  impeachments.  (See  Ik- 
PKACHMEKTs.)  The  sena^  is  an  executive  coun- 
cil in  the  matters  of  treaties  and  appointments. 
(See  Treaties,  Jat's  Trkatt,  Confirmation 
BT  THE  Senate.)  Each  house  has  its  own  oflScers 
and  rulft,  and  its  own  distinctive  features.  (See, 
in  general,  Conorbss;  Senate;  House  or  Rbp- 

BBSENTATIVES  ;    CONOKEBS,    SESSIONS  OF  ;    PaR- 

uaxbrtabt  Law.)  —  8.  The  Federal  Etuutite; 
the  Pretident.  The  executive  power  is  given  to  a 
president,  elected  by  electors  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  (See  Ei.ectorb  and.  Electoral  Ststem.) 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
he  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment;  he  makes  appointments,  and 
concludes  treaties,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate;  he  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  and  is  responsible  to  congress  by  im- 
peachment. (See  ExECUTivB,  MEeaAOE,  Ix- 
peackkent,  Confiruation  bt  thb  Senate, 
Treaties,  Jat's  Treaty,  Tenure  of  Office.) 
With  him  is  elected  a  vice-president,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  pres- 
idency in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  removal 
or  inability  of  the  president.  (See  Executive, 
V.)  The  list  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  is 
given  elsewhere.  (See  Adionibtrationb.)  —  De- 
partmenU.  "Fhe  subordinates  of  the  executive  are 
divided  into  seven  departments — the  departments 
of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  navy,  the  interior, 
justice,  and  the  postoffice.  The  heads  of  these  de- 
partments form  what  is  called  the  cabinet,  though 
that  title  is  wholly  extra-constitutional  The  cab- 
inet functions  of  the  heads  of  departments  depend 
entirely  on  the  right  given  to  the  president  by  the 
constitution  to  "require  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices";  and  "  cabinet  meetings," 
in  the  form  which  they  have  taken,  depend  on 
the  president's  will.  The  functions  of  the  various 
departments  and  their  heads  are  strictly  defined 
by  law  (see  Adicinibtrationb,  and  the  articles  on 
the  various  departments. )  One  department,  that  of 
agriculture,  has  been  so  constituted  by  law,  while 
its  head  is  not  recognized  as  a  cabinet  officer. 
Each  department  has  its  own  building  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  city  of  Washington,  where  its 
business  is  transacted  and  its  records  are  kept. 
(See  Capital,  National.)  Each  department 
has  its  subdivisions,  called  bureaus.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  of  the  department  of  the 
interior,  as  follows :  Indian  affairs,  pensions, 
patents,  public  lands,  census  and  education.  In 
like  manner  customs,  internal  revenue,  the  cur< 
lency,  the  coast  survey,  the  lighthouses,  and  sta- 
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tistics,  are  under  control  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment —  The  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
subordinate  officials  of  the  departments  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  province  of  the  president.  (Bee  Tknttkk 
OF  Opficb,  Confibhation  bt  thk  Sbnatb.)  In 
the  practical  execution  of  his  powers,  the  president 
has  come  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  heads  of  de- 
partments, members  of  congress,  and  leading 
politicians  of  his  own  party  in  the  various  states. 
The  public  service  has  thus  come  to  be  the  cement 
for  party  organizations  (see  Nominatino  Cok- 
VBKTiONs) ;  and  its  efficiency  has  been  seriously 
Injured.  (See  Spoils  Sybteic,  Patbona&b.)  In 
1888  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Pendleton  bill 
made  a  serious  inroad  into  the  system  which  had 
controlled  appointments  and  removals  for  the  pre- 
ceding half  century.  It  authorized  the  applica- 
tiiHi,  after  July  16, 1888,  of  the  system  of  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  by  examination  to  public 
offices  in  which  there  are  fifty  or  more  employes. 
(See  Crvn.  Sebviob  Reform.) — 4.  The  Federal 
Judieiairy-  The  organization  and  poweia  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  circuit  courts,  the  district 
courts  and  the  territorial  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  given  elsewhere.  (See  Judiciabt.)  The 
judges  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  are 
responsible  only  through  the  long  and  doubtful 
process  of  impeachment.  There  is  also  a  court 
of  claims,  which  deals  with  claims  against  the 
United  States;  with  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
coort.  —  S.  The  Slate  Legidature*.  The  organiza- 
tion of  these  bodies  is  given  elsewhere.  (See  As- 
asMBLT.)  Their  powers  of  legislation  cover  the 
whole  field  of  subjects  not  prohibited  to  them  by 
the  federal  constitution  or  their  several  state  con- 
stitutions, so  that,  in  general  terms,  they  control 
ail  matters  pertaining  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
to  their  several  states.  They  regulate  the  right  of 
suffrage  within  their  states,  under  certain  limita- 
tions. (See  SuFFRAOK.)  They  elect  United  States 
senators,  and  prescribe  the  manner  of  the  election 
of  presidential  electors,  and,  in  default  of  action 
by  congress,  of  representatives  also.  (See  Elbct- 
OBs,  AppoBTiomcENT,  Qkrbtxaitdbb,  Houbb 
OF  RBFBBSENTATnrBS.)  It  is,  therefore,  notan  un- 
common event  for  the  elections  in  a  few  doubtful 
legislative  districts  to  rise  to  a  national  importance, 
since  their  result  may  decide  the  political  com- 
plexion of  a  legislature  which  is  to  choose  a 
United  States  senator,  and  his  election  may  decide 
the  political  complexion  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  general  character  of  United  States 
laws.  A  minor  local  election  may  thus  be  of  the 
very  greatest  moment  to  the  country  at  large.  In 
matters  which  are  peculiarly  of  state  interest,  the 
tendency  is  to  limit  both  the  duration  and  the 
powers  of  the  legislature:  the  former  by  making 
sessions  biennial ;  the  latter  by  requiring  general, 
instead  of  special,  legislation.  (See  Ridebs;  and, 
in  general,  see  Caucus  Ststbu,  Pbimabt  Eisc- 
TiOKS.)— 6.  The  State  Seeeutite  ;  the  Oveemor. 
When  the  colonies  were  transformed  into  states, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  their  executive 
was  regularly  styled  president.  The  appropriation 


of  this  title  to  the  national  executive  by  the  consti- 
tution led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  title  of 
governor  for  the  state  executives.  At  present  all 
the  state  constitutions  provide  that "  the  executive 
power  of  the  state  shidl  be  vested  in  a  govemoi ": 
some  of  them  vary  it  by  calling  it  the  "  sopreme  " 
or  "  chief  "  executive  power;  and  two,  Maasachn- 
setts  and  New  Hampshire,  give  the  governor  the 
title  of  "his  excellency."  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  elect  the  governor 
for  one  year;  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
three  years;  and  the  other  states,  for  either  two  or 
four  years.  (See  the  names  of  the  several  states 
and  &rATB  CoNBrrrcmoNB.)  The  only  qualifica- 
tions are  those  of  age  (usually  thirty  years),  rea- 
dence  and  citizenship.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cers, imder  the  governor,  are  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  or  comptroller, 
treasurer  and  attorney  general,  regularly  chosen 
by  election,  though  some  of  them  are  appointed  in 
some  of  the  states.  To  these  offices  are  frequent- 
ly added  others,  such  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  public  works,  inspector  of  pnsoos, 
etc.  In  Florida  and  North  Carolina  these  suboi^ 
dinate  officers  are  the  governor's  cabinet,  or  coun- 
cil of  state;  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  an  advisory  body,  called  a  councO,  is 
elected  by  the  people;  in  the  other  states  there  is 
no  council,  but  in  most  of  them  the  governor  may 
call  for  his  subordinates'  opinions  or  advice  in 
writing.  A  vacancy  in  the  governor's  office  is 
generally  filled  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house,  in 
the  order  named. — The  governor,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  state's  physical  force,  has  power  to 
execute  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace,  supprera  in- 
surrection, and  repel  invasion.  In  this  capacity 
he  Is  given  various  titles,  from  the  simple  title  of 
"  commander-in-chief  "  to  the  higher  distinction  (in 
Rhode  Island)  of  ' '  captain-general  and  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state."  He  has  the  power  of  pardon  or  reprieve, 
though  in  many  of  the  states  the  council,  or  a 
special  board  of  pardons,  shares  the  power  with 
him.  In  most  of  the  states  he  has  a  more  or  less 
limited  veto  power.  (See  Veto.) — 7.  The  SbUe 
JutUeiariee.  The  state  constitutions  agree  in  giv- 
ing judicial  powers  to  justices  of  the  peace,  to  a 
supreme  (or  superior)  court,  and  to  such  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  the  cbnstitutitm 
in  some  states,  or  by  law  in  others.  The  inferior 
courts  are  usually  circuit  or  district  courts,  coun- 
ty or  pariah  courts  under  various  names,  probate, 
orphans',  surrogate's  or  prerogative  courts,  and  a 
great  variety  of  minor  criminal  and  city  courts. 
A  few  states  retain  the  court  of  chamsery,  to- 
gether with  a  court  of  errors  and  ^peala  from 
both  common  law  and  equity  courts;  but  in  most 
of  the  states  the  supreme  court  has  idso  equity  ju- 
risdiction. In  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island,  the  supreme  court  is  to 
give  its  opinion  on  constitutional  questions  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so  by  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive. —  The  most  marked  tendencies  in  the  his- 
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torlcal  development  of  the  state  judiciaries  hare 
been  toward  a  codification  of  the  statutes,  and  an 
etectiye  judiciary.  (See  Jttdiciabt,  Elective.) 
The  former  tendency  has  been  formally  resisted  by 
a  few  states,  but  even  in  these  it  has  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  practice  in  the  courts;  while,  in 
those  states  which  have  fully  yielded  to  it,  it  has 
radically  altered  the  practice.  The  latter  tenden- 
cy, to  an  elective  judiciary,  seems  to  be  in  some 
manner  akin  to  the  former,  for  the  states  which 
have  resisted  or  succumbed  to  the  one  have  gener- 
ally done  the  same  with  the  other.  Both  in  nova- 
tions are  due  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  all  the  states 
will  finally  yield  to  both,  though  at  different  times 
and  in  different  degrees.  Codification  has  been 
adopted  in  part  by  congress  for  the  federal  judl- 
ciar}',  but  the  constitution  has  as  yet  proved  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  an  elective  federal  judici- 
ary. (See  JuDiciABT,  Vn.) — The  reader's  atten- 
tion hiets  been  directed,  in  another  article  (see 
State  lUghtt,  under  State  SovEREiSKTr),  to  the 
vigorous  individuality  of  life  which  characterizes 
the  states,  and  which  does  not  need  the  stimulant 
of  a  delusive  "  sovereignty."  The  American  fed- 
eral system  has  certainly  proved  a  very  powerful 
check  to  the  tendency  of  a  democracy  to  reduce 
all  men  to  uniformity  as  well  as  political  equal- 
ity; and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  part  of  the 
federal  system  has  contributed  more  largely  to 
state  individuality  than  the  state  judiciaries. 
State  constitutions  have  come  to  look  somewhat 
as  if  they  were  cast  in  one  mould,  and  state  laws 
as  if  they  were  made  after  one  pattern;  but  the 
state  judiciary,  which  finally  and  authoritatively 
interprets  both,  retains  and  gives  full  force  in  the 
interpretation  to  every  tradition,  prejudice  and 
peculiarity  of  the  state  life.  State  legislatures  are 
naturally  very  prone  to  enact  innovations  only  on 
the  strength  of  their  success  in  other  states,  and, 
perhaps,  under  very  dissimilar  circumstances;  but 
that  must  be  p.  very  reasonable  innovation  indeed 
which  can  pass  unscathed  the  gauntlet  of  the  state 
courts,  and  make  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in 
its  new  location.  The  divergences  of  form  are  no 
less  marked  than  the  divergences  in  spirit.  How- 
ever similar  the  forms  of  the  states  may  be  in  other 
respects,  their  courts  exhibit  the  most  bewildering 
diversity  of  form,  name  -and  jurisdiction.  Law- 
yers are  apt  to  complain  of  such  a  diversity,  and 
to  wish  that  courts  and  practice  were  uniform 
throughout  the  states.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
wish,  if  it  were  granted,  would  bring  far  more 
serious  and  pregnant  evils  in  its  train  than  those 
of  the  present  diversity. — IV.  Statistics.  1. 
Arta  and  Pt>pulaUon.  Exclusive  of  Alaska,  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  is  2,970,000  square 
miles,  and  the  water  area  65,600  square  miles; 
total,  8,025,600  square  miles.  Until  1880  the 
census  made  the  total  area  8,026,494  square  miles; 
but  careful  remeasurements  have  altered  the  re- 
corded areas  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  and 
fixed  the  total  as  above.  The  most  striking  result 
of  the  remeasurement  is  Uie  reduction  of  the  area 


of  California  from  188,961  to  158,860  square  miles. 
The  area  of  Alaska  can  not  be  considered  as  even 
approximately  ascertained.  It  has  always  been 
placed  at  677,890  square  miles,  and  is  so  given 
elsewhere  (see  Aitnexlations);  but  the  areas  of  its 
six  subdivisions,  as  estimated  by  the  special  agent 
for  the  census  of  1880,  make  a  total  of  but  681,409 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  first  estimate  of  Alaska,  is  8,602,990  square 
miles;  on  the  second  estimate  of  Alaska,  8,657,009 
square  miles.  —  The  population .  in  1880  was 
60,156,788,  excluding  Alaska,  and  was  divided  as 
follows:  male,  25,618,820;  female,  24,636,968— 
native,  43,475,840;  foreign,  6,679,948— white, 
48,402,970;  colored,  6,580,798;  Chinese,  105,465; 
Japanese,  148;  Indians,  66,407.  The  population 
of  Alaska  is  given  by  the  special  agent  as  83,426: 
480  white,  1,766  Creole,  and  the  rest  Innuit  and 
kindred  tribes.  The  ratio  of  population  to  square 
miles  of  ar«a  was  17.29  in  1880;  18.8  in  1870;  10.84 
in  1860;  and  7.98  in  1850.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  1880  was  9,946,916,  a  ratio  of  5.04  persons 
to  a  family.  In  1870  the  ratio  was  5.09;  in  1860 
it  was  5.28;  in  1850  it  was  6.66.  The  territories 
and  Pacific  states  (except  Oregon)  have  an  excess 
of  single  men,  and  low  family  ratio.  In  the  more 
eastern  states,  the  lowest  ratios  of  persons  to  a 
family  are:  New  Hampshire,  4.82;  Connecticut, 
455;  Vermont,  4.55;  Maine,  4.58;  Rhode  Island, 
4.69;  Massachusetts,  4.70;  and  New  York,  4.71; 
and  the  highest.  West  Virginia,  5.54;  Minnesota, 
6.45;  Kentucky,  5.45;  Tennessee,  5.88;  Missouri, 
6.88;  Virginia,  6.36;  and  Texas,  5.85.  There  were 
8,955,812  dwellings  in  1880,  or  5.6  persons  to  a 
dwelling.  The  densest  urban  population  was  in 
New  York  city,  where  there  were  16.87  persons 
to  a  dwelling.  The  five  cities  which  led  in  popu- 
lation were:  New  York  city  (1,206,299),  Philadel- 
phia (847,170),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (666,668);  Chica- 
go, 111.  (608,185),  Boston,  Mass.  (862,889).  The 
one  hundredth  in  rank  was  Springfield,  III. 
(19,743).  —  The  following  table  gives  the  land 
areas  in  square  miles,  the  population,  the  ratio  of 
population  to  square  miles  of  land  area,  and  the 
gross  land  and  water  areas,  in  the  several  states 
and  territories  in  1880  (territories  in  italics).  The 
unorganized  Alaska  and  Indian  territories  are  not 
included  in  the  ratio,  and  Alaska  is  not  included 
in  the  areas. 


STATES  AND 

Land  Area 

PopuUtlon. 

Ratio. 

Qroaa 
Area. 

Alrhfinfl 

61,IM0 
112,980 
63,045 
166.980 
108,646 
4^848 
147,700 
1,960 
60 
64.840 
68,980 
84,890 
66,000 
86,910 
66,476 
81,TO0 
40,000 

1,988,606 

40,440 

802,686 

864,694 

194,887 

088,700 

186,177 

146,608 

177,684 

889,493 

1,648,180 

88,610 

8,077,871 

1,978,801 

1,684,616 

996,096 

1,648,690 

84.60 

0.86 

16.13 

6.54 

1.87 

188.68 

0.98 

74.80 

8,960.40 

4  97 

86.15 

0.89 

64.96 

66.09 

80.39 

18.19 

41.88 

68,860 
118,080 
68.880 

California 

lilt 

Colorado  .......... 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Florida 

8,060 

79 

68,680 

Ocorsia........ 

69,475 

lOa/S 

84,800 

Illinois 

66,660 

86,860 

Iowa............... 

66,096 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

88,080 
40,400 
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STATES  AND 
TERRITORUS. 

Land  Area 

Population. 

Ratio. 

QroM 
Area. 

Louisiana........ 

4.''..4aO 

29.S96 
9.860 
S.lHO 
r>7.-130 
79.-J05 
4ti.340 
68.785 

ui.-.no 
rn. 185 

109,740 

9,006 

7.466 

liS.460 

47.020 

48.580 

40,760 

94,560 

44,085 

1,085 

.HI.  170 

41,760 

282,290 

82,190 

9,185 

40,125 

66,880 

24,645 

64.4SO 

97,576 

68,880 

838,946 
648,986 
984,948 

i,re8,fle5 

1,686.987 

780.778 

1.131,587 

2,168,880 

39,168 

462,402 
62,266 

846,981 
1,131.116 

118,565 

5,oa8,»n 

1,889,750 

8,198,062 
174,768 

4,282,891 
276,581 
885,577 

1,642,859 

1,581,749 
148,968 
882,286 

1,512,565 

75,116 

618,457 

1,815,497 
20,789 

20.69 
21.71 
84.82 
221.78 
28.50 

8.86 
M.42 
81.66 

0.27 

6.94 

0.57 
88.63 
151.73 

0.98 
106.74 
28.81 
78.46 

1.85 
95.21 
254,87 
83,00 
86.94 

6.07 

1.74 
86.88 
87.70 

1.12 
25.00 
24.16 

0.91 

48  720 

Maine 

38  040 

Maryland .......... 

12,210 

'.lie 

".■^  '115 

Masaacbnaetts 

MIchigHD 

Minnesota 

■*:)  165 

Miniesippi 

ir,  SlO 

Hls80url 

i;'.i  (15 

iti',.iieo 

Nebraska 

'.'•  H56 

Nevada 

Ilii  700 

New  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey 

NewMcAco 

New  Yorlt 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

'.|.:I06 

;.ftt5 
rti.asa 

49.170 
50,360 
41,060 

86,080 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Uland 

South  Carolina 

46,215 

1,260 

80,670 

42,060 

Texas .. ..... 

266,780 

Utah 

84,9n> 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WathingUm 

West  Virginia 

8,566 
42,460 
68,180 
24,780 
66,040 

Wyoming 

87,800 

Unorgamutl 

70,550 

Total 

2,»ni,ooo 

60.156.788 

17.28 

8,026,600 

—  InereoM  of  PopiUaUon.  The  decennial  census 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution. 
(See  Cknsub,  Apportioiimsnt.)  Mr.  Bancroft, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
about  as  constant  before  the  year  1790  as  after 
it,  estimates  the  population  of  the  colonies  in 
the  years  1750-90,  as  follows :  1780,  2,945,000 ; 
1770,  2,812,000  ;  1760.  2,196,000  ;  1750, 1,260,000. 
The  census  records  ^ve  the  population,  at  inter- 


vals  of 
follows 

ten  years,  and  the  increase  per 

ooit,  as 

YSABS. 

Population. 

IncKaae 
pcrou. 

1880 .'. 

60,195,788 
88,568^71 
n^44S,82I 

17,088,458 

8,688,812 
7>88^8B1 
6;80i,488 
8,829  214 

80  0 

1870 

22* 

1860 

866 

1860 

858 

1840 •. 

tt  6 

1880 

835 

law 

88  1 

J810 

1800 

868 

S.l 

1790      

— ImmigraUon.  No  authentic  record  of  immi- 
gration is  available  before  1819.  Contemporarr 
writers  estimate  immigration  at  4,000  per  annum 
up  to  1794;  and  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  in  1818,  con- 
sidered 6,000  per  annum,  or  180,000  for  the  whole 
period  1788-1818,  a  liberal  estimate.  The  act  of 
March  2, 1819,  required  quarterly  reports  of  immi- 
grants by  collectors  of  customs,  and  these  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  (See  Ehioratioh.  )  —  Centn 
of  Population.  This  is  defined,  in  Walker's  "  Su- 
tistical  Atlas,"  (1874),  as  "the  point  at  which 
equilibrium  would  be  reached  were  the  country 
ts^en  as  a  plane  surface,  itself  without  weight, 
but  capable  of  sustaining  weight,  and  loaded  with 
its  inhabitants,  in  number  and  position  as  they  are 
found  at  the  period  under  consideration,  each  in- 
dividual being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  gravity 
as  every  other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  pivotal  p<^t  directly  proportioned  to  hi& 
distance  therefrom."  On  this  basis  the  census 
bureau  has  calculated  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
population,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  as  follows. 
Its  approximate  location  by  important  towns,  sod 
its  westward  movement  during  the  preceding  ten 
years,  are  also  given. 


TEARS. 

N.  LatltBde. 

W.  Loadtiida. 

WeMwacd 

XOTCBett 

1790 

bes.      liln. 
S       16.6 
89       16.1 

88  11.5 

89  05.7 

88  57.9 

89  08.0 

88  59.0 

89  00.4 
89       18.0 
89       04.1 

bee.      Illo. 
76       11.2 

76  56.5 

77  87.2 

78  88.0 

79  16.9 

80  18.0 

81  19.0 

82  48.8 
88       85.7 
84       30.66 

28  m.  B.  Baltimore. 

18  m.  W.  Baltimore. 

40  m.  W.  by  N.  W.  Washington. 
16  m.  N.  Woodstock. 

19  m.  W.  8.  W.  Mooiefleld. 
16  m.  8.  Clarksbora. 

28  m.  S.  E.  Parketsbnrg. 
80  m.  8.  Chillicotbe. 
48  m.  E.  by  N.  Cinciniiaa. 
8  m.  W.  by  8.  Cim^innati. 

1800 

41 

1810 

86 

1890 

90 

1880 

8» 

1840 

55 

1850 

65 

1880 

1870 

81 
42 

1880 

se 

It  was,  in  1880,  in  Kentucky,  one  mile  from  the 
Ohio,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Taylorsville.  —  Urban  Population.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  urban 


population  of  the  United  States :  it  gives,  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  years,  the  number  of  cities  of  8,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  total  population,  and  its  per- 
centage, of  the  total  popvdadon  of  the  cotmtry: 


TEARS. 

No.  of 
Citle>. 

Population. 

Perct. 

TEARS. 

No.  of 
atlea. 

Pw««. 

1790    

6 
6 
11 
18 
26 

131,478 

2io.9ra 

856,920 
47M36 
864,509 

3.8 
8.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.7 

1840 

44 

86 
141 
288 
286 

1,468,884 
S;8V7,68t 
6,072,256 
8,0n,g!5 
11,218,547 

8.5 

1800 

1860 

12.6 

1810 

I860        

14  1 

1820 

1870 

20i 

1880 

1880 

ai 

—  School,  Military  and  Voting  Population.     The 
following  table  gives  the  population  of  school  age 


(male  and  female,  5  to  17),  military  age  (male,  18 
to  44),  and  voting  age  (male,  21  and  over),  in  the 
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sereral   states  and 
given  in  italics.) 


territories.     (Territories   are 


STATES 

AND 

TBUUTOBIBB. 


ArUona 

ArKftTfftff         ... 

CsIlfornU 

Colorado . 

Connecticat 

Daiola 

Delawmre 

Mtl.  OolumUa... 

Florida , 

Georgia 

/doAo 

Ulinola 

Indiana ..... 

Iowa 

Kimnan  ....... . 

Ken  tacky 

Looislana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mawacbuetto  ... 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Mlial«ilM>l 

MlMOorl 

Montana 

Nebradu 

Nevada 

New  Hampahlre. 

New  Jeraey 

Ains  Mexim 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oreii^n 

Fennaylvanla. ... 
Rhode  laland.... 
Houth  Carolina... 

Tenncaaee 

Texas 

ClaA 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaMngton 

WeatVUrinla.... 

Wlaconnn 

Wyoming 

Total 


t  to  17. 

both  laclnalTe. 


Kale.      Female. 


2is,»ge 
4,«ge 

i(»,im 

18,4K 

78,179 

M.II64 

«,806 

£8.044 

44,485 

SG9,4«8 

S,8K 

474,811 

818,1H4 

»8,S68 

i(a,«>6 

STK.4SS 
ISO.OW 
84.!M5 
140,107 

ns,i)6i 
W6,an 

119.708 

196,885 

<fiS,488 

8,445 

80,518 
5,691 

89,572 
158,178 

18,980 
807,981 
230.389 
479,710 

96,568 
833,588 

88,810 
l«6,g38 
981.404 
988,988 

94,468 

48,9?4 
947,843 

10,648 

106,986 

90I,S»4 

1,980 


7,806,198 


907,880 

8,699 

130,806 

106,499 

17,910 

77,S8» 

16,»I5 

90,889 

M,688 

43,980 

.259,087 

8,889 

468,849 

806.678 

961,568 

153,374 

970.008 

150.061 

82,511 

189,806 

914,666 

998.991 

117.879 

190,951 

346,079 

8,9S1 

66.645 

5,653 

89,548 

158,948 

17,415 

660,967 

921,989 

471,668 

94,469 

626,798 

84,304 

168,090 

964,207 

954,087 

93,596 

42,996 

942,731 

9,878 

191,143 

901,984 

1,894 


UtoM, 

both 

InclulTe. 


Nale. 


213,199 

18,144 

159,606 

967,939 

86,004 

197,590 

45,788 

80,861 

86,411 

51,807 

975,816 

11,796 

661,310 

407,650 

833,890 

928,338 

813,186 

178,781 

197,975 

189,609 

873,984 

871,140 

174,681 

903,0m 

459,909 

18,147 

112,891 

95,967 

70,410 

880,054 

98,459 

1,050,776 

941,140 

647,099 

48,783 

863,979 

67,864 

170,999 

976.895 

839,190 

96,480 

64,162 

964,083 

99,649 

114,664 

966,484 

9,761 


7,468,611  10,931,939 


n  and 
over. 


Male. 


*).:« 
1H2,1»77 
329.a0S 

«8.(i08 
177.-J91 

.M  lU8 

;^,J98 

4.'),S78 

61. 099 

8-21.438 

iir96 

;:«;.S47 
-l:'^.  137 
41(<,ti68 
965,714 
876,991 
216,787 
187,894 
289,106 
509,648 
487,687 
913.485 
988,589 
541,907 

21,644 
199,019 

81,956 
106,138 
800,686 

84,076 

1,408,751 

904,760 

896,677 

59,699 
1,004,984 

76,808 
905,780 
880,806 
880,376 

«>,77S 

96,691 
884,606 

97,670 
189.161 
840,489 

10,180 


19,880,349 


—  EdutaUon  and  lUUeraey.  Tlie  census  of  1880 
reports  225,880  public  schools  in  the  United  States, 
including  16,800  separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, and  6,480  high  schools  or  high  school  de- 
partments. Pennsylvania  stands  first  with  18,616 
schools.  New  York  second  with  18,615,  Ohio  third 
with  16,478,  and  Wyoming  lowest  with  55.  The 
school  buildings  number  164,882.  Pennsylvania 
stands  fliBt  in  this  respect  with  12,857  buildings, 
Ohio  second  with  12,224,  New  York  third  with 
11,027,  and  Wyoming  lowest  with  29.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  is  236,019;  white  male  96,099, 
white  female  124,086,  colored  male  10,520,  colored 
female  6,314.  The  aggregate  of  months  of  teach- 
ers' service  was  1,589,808,  at  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  |86. 21 .  The  monthly  average  is  highest  in 
California  ($76.54),  and  lowest  in  North  Carolina 
($21.27).  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  9,090,- 
248:  white  male  4,687,530,  white  female  4,402,- 
718,  colored  male  438,829,  colored  female  422,588; 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  6,276,898. 
6,716,914  white,  and  660,484  colored.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  public  schools,  mainly  derived  from 
188  VOL.  m.  —  64 


taxation,  were-  $96,857,584;  and  the  value  of  their 
school  property  was  $211,411,540.  (See,  in  gen- 
eral, Education  aso  the  State;  Education, 
BuiffiAC  OF.) — The  following  abstracts  are  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
1880: 


No. 

liutnic- 
tora. 

Students. 

Colleges  and  aniveraitleff...... 

864 
88 

149 
48 
90 
16 
14 

4,160 
953 
633 
999 

1,881 

919 

57 

69,604 
11,584 
6,949 
8,184 

Scientific  KhooU 

Theological  schools 

Medical  rcbools 

11,999 
780 

Dental  schools....      .    .-    .. 

1,847 

—  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  number  11,814, 
of  which  971  are  issued  daily,  8,688  weekly,  and 
1,167  monthly.  The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
is  3,566,895  for  the  dailies,  and  28,218,291  for  the 
others.  English  is  the  language  of  10,515  of  them, 
and  the  others  range  from  641  in  Oerman  to  three 
in  Indian,  two  each  in  Chinese,  Polish,  and  Port- 
uguese, and  one  each  in  Catalan  and  Irish.  —  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  86,761,607,  of  ten  years 
old  and  upward,  4,928,451,  or  18.4  per  cent.,  are 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,289,958,  or  17 
per  cent.,  as  unable  to  write.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  are  uncomfortable  figures  for  a 
republic  based  on  manhood  suffrage,  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  they  are  abnormally 
increased  by  the  still  prevailing  illiteracy  of  the 
colored  race.  Of  the  82,160,400  white  persons  of 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  number  unable  to  , 
write  is  8,019,080,  or  9.4  per  cent.;  while  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  colored  race  are  a  total 
of  4,601,207,  of  whom  8,220,878,  or  70  per  cent., 
are  unable  to  write.  There  are  11,848,005  white 
males  of  twenty -one  years  old  and  upward  (voters), 
and  886,669,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  of  these  are  unable 
to  write.  There  are  1,487,844  colored  voters,  and 
1,022,151,  or  68.7  per  cent.,  of  these  are  unable  to 
write.  These  terrible  percentages  d  colored  il- 
literacy can  only  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  ante- 
bellum conditions,  and  private  benevolence  issup- 
plementing  public  energy  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
them.  The  Peabody  fund  distributed  $1,191,700 
among  the  southern  states  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  years  1868-80,  and  the  various 
missionary  associations  probably  increased  the 
amount  to  about  $10,000,000.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  southern  states  fur  the  colored  race. 


CLASSES. 


CoUeges  and  nnlversltiee 

Preparaton  schools 

Normal  schools 

Theological  schools 

Law  schools 

Medical  schools.. 

Schools  for  deaf,  dtunb  and  blind. 


Instmo- 
tors. 


119 
190 
997 
66 
10 
17 
18 


1,717 
6.937- 
7,408 
800 
S3 
87 
199 


— 2.  Economics. — Affricutture.   The  total  number 
of  farms  was  4,008,907  in  1880,  against  2,659,985 
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in  1870,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  altogether  in  farms  of  fifty  acres  and  over ; 
farms  of  less  than  fifty  acres  show  a  decrease,  as 
follows : 


CLASSES. 


Under  8  acres.... 

8  to  10  acres 

lOtoSOacrea.... 
SO  to  BO  acres  .... 
80  to  100  acres ... 
100  to  BOO  acres . 
500  to  1^^  acres 
Over  1,000  acres.. 


IIM. 

un. 

4,»S 

0,675 

184,888 

17t),0n 

«54,749 

S»t,807 

781,474 

847,614 

1,082,810 

754,881 

1,886,868 

686,064 

75,878 

16,878 

86,678 

8,780 

64,678 
168,178 
616,558 
806,878 
487,041 

80,819 
6,864 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  for  1870-^ 
are  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
1860-70.  The  average  size  of  farms  was  184  acres 
in  1880,  against  153  acres  in  1870,  and  199  acres 
in  1860.  The  total  number  of  acres  in  farms 
was  686,081,885  in  1880  (284,771,042  acres  im- 
proved), against  407,785,041  in  1870  (188,921,099 
improved),  and  407,212,688  in  1860  (163, 110,790  im- 
proved). The  value  of  farms  is  put  at  $10,197,- 
096,776  in  1880,  19,262,808,861  in  1870,  and 
#6,646,045,007  in  1860,  The  value  of  farming 
implements  and  machinery  is  put  at  $406,630,055 
in  1880,  $886,878,429  in  1870,  and  $246,118,141 
in  1860.  Production  of  leading  crops  was  as 
follows : 


Barley,  bosh 

Backwheat,  bush. . . 
Indian  com,  bnsh.. 

Oats,  bnsb 

Rye,  busb 

wheat,  bosh 

Cotton,  bales 


48,987,496 

11,817,8*7 

1,754,591,676 

407,856,999 

19,881,506 

4S0,«S,187 

6,756,359 


89,761,806 

9,881,781 

760,944,549 

888,107,157 

16,918,796 

887,745,696 

8,011,996 


15,886,898 

17,571,818 

838,798,748 

178,648,186 

81,101,880 

173,104,984 

5,887,068 


(UUHT1NUU>.) 


Wool,  lbs 

Hay,  tons 

Hops,  lbs 

Rice,  lbs 

Tobacco,  lbs 

Irish  potatoes,  bnsh... 
Sweet  potatoes,  bush . . 

Cane  sngar,  hhds 

Molaaaes,  gals 

MUk,  gals 

Batter,  lbs 

Cheese,  lbs 


156.681,751 
85,805,718 
86,546,8re 
110.181,873 
478,661.157 
189,458,589 
88,378.098 
178,878 
16,578,878 


777,850,887 
87,8)a;480 


100,108;^ 
<7,8ia,IM8 

78.815,081 
868,788,841 
148,387,473 
81,709.804 
87.048 
6,SM,a88 

514,088,888 
58,488,158 


80,SM,H1 

10,181  JK 
187.1«7Ai 
4St.8a).4n 
111.14B3«: 

48,0(B,0!> 
WO.ttt 

14,8<8.9K 


4S8,«81.8» 
IflS.Mi.aE' 


There  should  be  added  to  the  wool  productioii  in 
1880  about  86,000,000  pounds  for  the  wool  of 
■ '  ranch  "  and  slaughtered  sheep,  as  estimated  after 
special  investigation.  The  value  of  live  stock  in 
1880  was  $1,500,464,609,  against  $1,535,276,457  in 
1870  (the  average  value  of  the  paper  dollar  in 
1869-70  being  81  cente  in  gold),  and  $1,089,329,91$ 
in  1860.  The  total  number  of  animals  was  as 
follows ; 


Hones 

Mules  and  aase 
Working  oxen. 

MUch  cows 

Other  cattle ... 

Sheep 

Swine 


10,3S7,488 
1,818,808 
998,841 
12.448.180 
88,488.650 
86.198,074 
47,661,700 


7,14B,8!D 
1,185,415 
1.819.871 
8.935.888 
18.586.005 
86,477.951 
25,184.588 


<,848.i;4 

l.U1.1« 

8.854.91I 

8,585,1% 

H.7S.CT 

82,471.83 

83,512367 


There  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  sheep  in 
1880  about  7,000,000  on  ranches  and  public  lands, 
as  estimated  after  special  investigation.  —  Jfann- 
faeturei.  The  general  results  of  the  census  in  1880, 
1870,  and  1860,  are  as  follows : 


Establishments 

Hands  employed : 

Hales  over  16 

Females  over  15... 

Children 

Capital 

Wages  for  the  year.. 
Value  of  materials... 
Value  of  products ... 


8,085,885 

581,688 

181,881 

98,790,878,006 

947,958,795 

8,886,888,649 

5,880,579,191 


868,148 

1,615,586 

888,770 

114,08 

$8,118,808,789 

775,884,848 

S,48e,4Sr,MS 

4,8SS,n6,44S 


140,01 
1,0IU« 

8i«,ar 


(»,8re,9as 

LOSl,806.m 
I,88B,8n.«« 


Out  of  the  832  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industiies  specified  in  the  census  report  of  1680, 
the  following  are  selected: 


INDCBTIIIEB. 


BstabUshmts. 


Capital. 


Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's 

Cotton  goods 

Mixed  textiles 

Silks 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.. 

Worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Carpets 

Dyeing  textiles 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Tanned  leather 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  pipe 

Agricnltnral  Implements 
Fcrtillz.rs 


6,166 
508 

1,006 

470 

888 

368 

76 

1,990 
196 
191 
898 

8,106 

1,006 
36 

1,948 
864 


t  78,861,896 

8,807.878 

S18,604,7»4 

87,986,807 

19,185,800 

15,879,681 

9a,S74,0«3 

98,095,564 

81,488,587 

88,888,981 

86,586,488 

80,888,054 

880,971,884 

6,188,585 

08,108.888 

17.918,880 


160,818 
85,198 
18^47) 

4s,sra 

81,837 


18,808 
86,504 
80,871 
16,888 
9,545 
88318 
140,978 
5,110 
88,580 
14,8K 


»808.5«.4e» 

S24XM.7M 

SIO,9S0J8l 

4i.<ai,«6 

89,187,21: 
83,5a.*ti 
180,<Ot.Rl 
tUWOt 
88.297.W 

lajmjm 

atjssi.m 

i8.a«.i« 

8B,8«I.4K 

ujm,m 
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INDUSTRIES. 


■•tabUduata 


CapitaL 


Prodnot. 


Foundi7  snd  machine  shop 
Floaring  and  grist  mill .... 

Furniture ........... 

Hardware 

■Olaae 

Planed  Inmber 

Stewed  lumber 

Printing  and  publishing.... 

OarpmteriDR — 

Jilacksmithlng 

('arriwe  and  wagon 

WbeeRrrtghtlng 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick  and  tile 

Shipbuilding 

Slaughtering 

8ngar  and  molasses 

Tobacco  (total) 

Liquors  (total) 


4,llfi8 

M,n8 

4348 

4ltt 

811 

1,S08 

15,708 

s,4«r 

•.184 

»,101 

S,841 

10,701 

17,ffr9 

S,681 

S,1B8 

87S 

49 

7,«74 

S,lltt 


$154,S»,484 
177,»«1,878 
a8,««t,784 
lM(n,S51 
19,844.«W 
17.618,aSS 
181,18«,1» 
«<,Se8,704 
1».M1.8B8 
10,«18,8SS 
It7,g73,4gs 
10,641,080 
M,gB8,801 
87,878,616 
»,»7«,874 
4S,41t,S18 
87,488,500 
S8,08S,89> 
118,0n',73» 


145.1151 

S814,S»,4«8 

58,607 

606,185,718 

48,789 

68,087,908 

16,801 

88,668,608 

94,177 

Sl,154,im 

16,889 

86,803,856 

147,968 

888,888,789 

68,4W 

90,^9,841 

64,188 

94,153,189 

84,688 

48,774,871 

45,804 

04,951,617 

16,108 

18,898,898 

188,819 

196,980,481 

66,865 

88,838,987 

81,845 

86,800.887 

87,897 

808,568,413 

5,857 

155,484,915 

87,887 

118,870,166 

88,689 

144,881,841 

The  geven  leading  states  are  as  follows,  arranged  according  to  capital : 


New  York  .... 
FVnnsylranla  . 
Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Illinois  ....... 

Connecticut... 
New  Jersey... 


ErtabUabiii-tL 


48,789 
81.888 
14.858 
80.099 
14.549 
4,488 
7,188 


CsiittaL 


$614,S48,5ns 
474,510,998 
806,806,185 
188,989,614 
140,658,066 
190,480,875 
106,886,608 


581.683 
887,0n 
MVtSBo 
188,600 
144.7S7 
118.915 
186,088 


Ptwliict> 


$1,080,696,606 
744.818.445 
681.18S.884 
348.898,880 
414,864.618 
186,697.811 
864.880.886 


These  seven  states  lead  In  product  also.  For  other 
aspects  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  see-  Cca- 
T0M8  DtrriEs,  Tariff,  Distilled  Spikits,  Ex- 
'CisE  Law,  Intkbnal  Reventte.  —  Mining,  FVih- 
erie».  State  Debts,  Firutmse,  Banking.  For  these 
subjects  see  Mines;  Fisheries;  Debts,  Nation- 


al, State  and  Local;  Finance;  Coinaoe; 
Banking  in  th?  United  States;  Clearing 
House.  —  Commerce,  The  following  table  gives 
the  specie  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, 1861-88,  each  year  ending  Juno  30,  and 
the  excess  of  imports  or  exports: 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Excess. 


1861 

1868 

1888 

1864 

1865 

Total  five  years. 
Avenge 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1879 

Total  Are  jam. 
Average 

18n 

IWS 

18n 

1874 

1875 

Total  Ave  years. 
Average 

1876 

1877 

1878 

is™ 

1880 

Total  five  years. 
Average........ 

1881 

1889 

1888 


$819,558,833 
190,070,501 
803.964.447 

i.'B.osr.ges 

166,089,808 


$889,810,618 
189.886.677 
M3.81S.815 
316.447,888 
838,745,580 


$69,756,709  Import. 
1.818,894  Export. 

39,871.808  Import 
157.609.896  Import. 

78,716,277  Import. 


939,056,078 
187,811.814 

848,850.588 
894,506,141 
881,968,809 
886.117,687 
898,771,788 


1.877,195,897 
866,489,170 

434,818,066 
80^7S1,006 
857,486,440 
417,606,879 
435,968,408 


888,189.8es  Import. 
07,687,966  ImpoiV 

85,968,544  Import 
101,854.855  Import. 

75.483.641  Import. 
181.388.688  Import. 

48,186.640  Import. 


1,601,808,087 
880,841,605 

448,820,178 
444,177,686 
588.479,988 
586,888,040 
513,448,711 


8,041,474,880 
406,894,877 

680,888,684 
686,586,077 
648,136,810 
567,406,348 
588,006,436 


437.866,868  Import. 
87,453,878  Import. 

77,408.506  Import 
188,417,491  Import 
119.666,888  Import. 

18,876.608  Export. 

19,568,701  Import 


8,609,906,487 
601,840,687 

640,884,871 
608,475,880 
094,865.766 
710,489,441 
886,688,668 


8,888,866,748 
877.878,849 

480,741.190 
451.813.196 
.  487.051.588 
445.777,775 
667,964,746 


880,183,318  Import. 
76,088,668  Import. 

79.648,481  Export. 
151,158.004  Export. 
867,814,884  Export. 
864.661.666  Export 
107,883,818  Export. 


8,883.808,756 
876,780.751 

908.887,346 
760,548.867 
8)8,889,408 


8,468,848,869 
498,569,674 

648,664,688 
784,689.674 
783,180,914 


980,965,887  Export. 
184,191.077  Export 

869,7D8,n8  Export. 
85,908,689  Export 
100,668,488  Export. 
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The  percentage  of  the  total  exports  and  imports 
of  all  kinds  carried  by  American  vessels  (see  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine)  was  as  follows :  1861, 
65.2  per  cent. ;  1862,  60  per  cent. ;  1883,  41.4  per 
cent.;  1864,  27.5  per  cent.;  1865,  27.7  per  cent.; 
1866,  82.2  per  cent.;  1867,  88.9  per  cent;  1868, 
85.1  per  cent.;  1869,  88.1  per  cent.;  1870,  85.6  per 
cent.;  1871,  81.8  per  cent.;  1872,  29.1  per  cent.; 


1873,  26.4  per  cent.;  1874,  87.2  per  cent.;  1875, 
28.2  per  cent. ;  1876,  27.7  per  cent. ;  1877.  28.9  per 
cent.;  1878,  26.8  per  cent.;  1879,  82.9  per  cent; 
1880,  17.6  per  cent;  1881,  16.2  per  cent;  1883, 
15.5  per  cent;  1888,  16.8  per  cent  —  The  follow- 
ing are  the  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  to- 
and  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1888  : 


CX)UNTR1S8. 


tTnlted  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland)... 

France 

Qennany 

West  Indies: 

Cnba 

Britlafa  West  Indie* 

Porto  Rico 

Hayti 

French  West  Indies 

San  Domingo 

Dntcb  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Total 

British  North  American  Provinces: 

Dominion  of  Canada — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bmnswick,  and  Prince  Bd' 

ward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest  Terr. 
Irtish  Columbia 

Total 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Total 

BrazU 

BelKlam 

Netherlands 

Mexico.. 

Spain 

China 

Italy 

Knesla 

British  East  Indies 

Japan  

BiitiBh  Possessions  In  Anstralasla 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Spanish  Possessions  other  than  Cnba  &  Porto  Rico 

Argentine  Bepnblic .......... 

Guiana: 

British  Onlana 

Dutch  Gnlana 

French  Ouiana 

Total , 

Venezuela 

Central  American  states 

Portugal 

Hong-Kong 

Uruguay 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Denmark 

Austria 

Sweden  and  Norway 

British  Poesessions  in  AlHca  and  adjacent  islands 

Turkey , 

Chili 

Peru 4. , 

All  other  countries ^ 

Total , 


KxportH. 


88,825,564 


8,109,988 

85,198,686 

1,9W,9S8 


40,716,506 
2,114,500 


42,881,006 

9,159,880 
26,780,781 
18,588.161 
14,370,992 
16.815,708 
4,079,522 
10,114,546 
19,128,248 
2,185,611 
8,375,885 
9,688,»97 
6,719,787 
8,683,460 
815,942 
8,857,670 

1,978,422 
447,778 
101,018 


8,522,213 

2,363.211 

I.WM.SIB 
5,;«W,129 

3.r(!6,a8i 

L.IH'i.TSS 
Z.*)7,181 
4.442,»ir? 
l.V1.5,:«! 
2,ti2:;,115 
a.iir,.'.<n 
1,JUJ,;108 
2,837,551 
487,380 
4,298,752 


Torelgn. 


DolUls. 
4,990,701 

2,717,082 
1,828,489 

585,^85 
260,531 
48,209 
60,863 
80,223 
22,074 
9,922 
7,561 


975,268 


828,994 

8,188,060 
248,551 


8,700,606 
48,643 


8,749,248 

92.764 

l,fMH.-J44 

.3.Sl,i22 

»,i!l|-.,il28 

Ii:i,.',79 

WO 

199,010 

18..508 

193 

.549 

l.Mi.flSO 

11J.1105 

8,.-«2 

185,926 

61,784 

s,jni 

1,071 


66,376 

40,424 
66,654 
121,915 
11,528 
67,068 


66,799 

64,622 

2,438 

82,168 


22,945 

6,684 

118,458 


19,615,7!0 


DoUarL 
42^«M,174 

58,6a,288 
66,189,929 

1.5,108,708 
8,502,158 
2,164,706 
8,223,101 
1,813.555 
1,201,874 
588.612 
702,126 


33,300,882 


8,858,980 

88,826,696 
2,286,484 


Imports. 


Total  toT^ign 
cominerce. 


DolUrL 
188,622,619 
97.«eB.l«4 
57,877,738 

65,544,684 
8,786,112 
5,477,498 
2,971,515 
2.806,867 
1,417,519 


884,008 


44,417,110 
2,163,143 


46,680,253 

9.2S3.(l9i 

2r,rr«.B75 
i(<.!Mn..'j88 
n.rinT.tBO 

16.!»I.a87 
4.0ai.322 
10.314.558 
19,141.751 

S.im.HM 
8.37f.,484 
tl.T!i:).H56 
6.HliK.!»n 

«.rrii.ii66 

SM,474 
'  8,.'>43.ig6 

2,086,156 
451.849 
102,084 


2,588,680 

a.AOCi.TK 
2,003.467 
.5.4Ri.087 

I.I.VJ.SIS 

■->,nir.i8i 
4.^ll^.^^76 
i.r.'.i.'.w 
■.•.s-.;i.:i48 
:.'.4:iS,iie9 
i,:itw.r08 
:i.^>  1.496 
4U.S.HB4 
4,412.-J06 


888,889,402 


88,809,091 


6,001,406 

86,994,912 

1,207,840 


44,294,158 
446,718 


44,740,878 

44.48«,4S9 

•i3,l«l.'J00 
lv!,-25.3.r88 
8.177,128 
7,T'.M..345 
30.141.381 
11.909,eB8 
2.,5!Kl.fl«6 
l'.l.4(17.f«) 
l.■).«is.^4)0 
4.(h;i,:i96 
.-..171.456 
S.-.'3,S,461 
HI.B17,a8S 
6,19-2,111 

6,946.^9 

473,013 
18,487 


6,487,909 

5,901,724 
5.121.316 
1, 093.476 

1,1118.804 
3,'.»i-i,110 
a.il-l.'..'.)17 
3i«>«6 
a.'.i>^.'i28 
1.8.11. 171 

1.8III.(«> 

a.liV8.'«7 

4:b..)84 

2..VJ<i.»18 

7,618,108 


728,180,914 


DoUan. 
614.046,708 
156,671.a8S' 
128,547,657 

80,648,aS7 
17,2n,2a5 
7.64M01 
6,104,610 
4.709.419 
2,619,9»i 
1,471.«70 
1,086,129 


i2i,600,aes 


9,945,988 

75,821,606 

8,444324 


88,711,868 
2,608,861 


91,321,129 

5S,740J»> 
50,940.17K 
U;173,S16 
24,754.743 
94,726,682 
S4J21.658 

21,741,746 
81,658,004 
18,475,824 
16,817,051 
18,040,«K 
U;0I4JB6 
10,942,087 

•iTasiaoT 

7,981,585 
«4,89S 
1»,6B1 


9,086.49B 

8,806,429 
7,1»1,782 
6,578,513 
5,606,658 
5,482,988 
S,068.M8 
4,81 1. ;«2 
4.iC4,8S7 
4,655,719 
*4CIBJ0B» 
S,588,sn 

sjes6,oeo 

.3,020,812 
12,080,808 


1,547,080,816 


Pw 
ct.  of 

toUl. 


39.«»^ 
10:3. 

7.SS. 

5.21 
1.11 
.49' 
.40- 
.30^ 
.17 
.10 
.07 


.64 

4.87 


5.74 


5.91 

347 

8  29- 

2.01 

1.60 

1  69 

1.5; 

1.44 

1.40 

1.40 

1.19 

.8»- 

.IS 

.W 

.71 

.63 

52 
.06 
01 


54 
.46 
43. 

Si 

sy 

.83 

.81 
.31 
-30> 
.27 

.at. 

.21 
.19 


100.09 


—  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  or  value 
of  imported  merchandise  for  the  year  ending 


June  80,  1888,  by  classes,  free  and  dutiable,  ordi- 
nary duty  received,  and  average  rate  of  duty:. 
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Duty  received. 


ATenig«  rate. 


Breadstafb,  dolliire 

Cbemicals,  etc.,  dollars 

Cottonii,  dollani 

Bartbenware,  etc.,  dollan... 

Fancy  articles,  dollan 

Flax,  dollars 

<Jlaa»,  dollars 

Hemp  and  jute,  dollars 

Hidea  and  skina,  dollars 

Iron  and  steel,  dollars 

Leather,  d  Uars 

Metals,  n.  e.  s.,  dollars 

■Oils,  dollars 

Paper  and  books,  dollars 

Fainta and  colors,  dollars.... 

Rice  and  paddy,  ponnds 

Salt,  dollars 

811k,  dollars 

>*pic«8,  dollars 

Spirits  and  liqnors,  dollars.. 

Sugars,  poonds 

Meuda,  poonds 

Molasses,  gallona 

Tobacco,  teaf,  pounds 

<)isars,  etc.,  ponnds 

Tobacco,  n.  e.  s.,  ponnds 

Woods,  dollars 

Wools,  dollars 

All  other  articles,  dollars 


49,496 

87,561,886 

802,848 


444,018 

iHi' 


^678,S15 

1,564,080 

500,727 


12,986,961 
154,671 

14,042.696 
886,467 


114,ia2,«7D 
5b8,77J' 


4,565,084 


55,753^288 


11,887,714 
16,184,204 
82,880.844 

8,e8e,2<8 
24,580,140 
28,088,801 

7,587,887 
12.615,893 
2,472 
40,887,876 
12.653,722 
84,086,708 

1,046,061 

4,974,262 

1,284,206 
66,963,061 

1,476,946 
88,807.118 

1,682,168 

18,788,666 

1,«27,685.706 

3,926,206 

88,066,866 

18,811,140 

787.898 

100,960 

9,530,864 
51,044,444 
68,657,966 


Total  and  average  dnty. 


206,918,289 


498,916,884 


8.118,468 

6,063,574 

12,234,Sn 

8,746,488 

6,71«,80» 

7,584,848 

4,1«,617 

2,666,660 

748 

16,600,604 

a770,547 

7,393,965 

421,077 

1,417,199 

422,245 

1,688,262 

706,844 

19,654.946 

878,886 

9,258,841 

44,517,851 

78,588 

1,500,467 

4,888,898 

S,7«,284 

96,475 

1,703,096 

82.820,898 

14,668,666 


209,659,699 


18.86  per  cent. 

«7.6«  " 

87.81 

48.1 

87.81  •• 

82.85  " 
66.05  " 
20.84  " 
80. 

40.68 

29.8  " 

80.86  " 
40.29  " 
28.49  " 
82.88  " 

.0248 
47.79  per  cent. 
58.01 

51.96  " 

67.88  " 

.oan 

.0187 

.0559 

.85 
$8.47 

.60 
17  87  per  cent. 
68  82        " 
24.84       " 


42.45  per  cent. 


—  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  mer- 
<'handise  imported  for  consumption  since  1867,  the 


ordinary  duty  received,  average  rate,  and  consump-* 
tioQ  and  duty  per  capita  of  estimated  population : 


TEARS  EKDED  JITKE  SS- 

Values  of  Merchandise  entered 

Average 
Rate  of  Duty 

received 

on  Dutiable 

Merchandise 

* 

Total  ordinary 
Duty  Beceived. 

Consumn. 

Uonof 
Merchan- 
dise, free 
and  dutia- 
ble, per 
capita. 

Ordinary 
Duty,  per 

Free  of  Duty. 

DntUble. 

BsoelrSl. 

Itollars. 
17,088.180 
15.147,618 
21.692,632 
20.214,106 
40,619,064 
47.688.747 
178,889.;96 
151,694.834 
146.465.463 
140.661.381 
140.840.149 
141.339.069 
142,560.150 
206.M9.180 
202.667,412 
210,721,981 
206,918,289 

Dollars. 

?n  IT.  -fis 

.■i-.".i,ii''.:    102 
:!;•-', ;.v..i'42 
l.K.l:-;i,'.«» 

I.vj,.-,:.:,ii58 
.MJ.T;i.->,-J87 
4Ht.T4B.H61 

4ir,,;4s.()93 

tl7!l.7!|-.!13 
■',':\v:i.\m 
-j..,s..,s.,  .(40 

■,••.lr.l•^::   t09 

a«;.7i-j  .>i5 

41<.)..-|(li,i)91 
44H,(K;1„188 
.W>.491.!W7 
193.»1C.,;»I 

Per  Cent 
46. W 
48  63 
47.22 
47  08 
43.96 
41.85 
88.07 
88  58 
40.62 
44.74 
42.89 
42.75 
44.87 
48.48 
48.80 
42.66 
42.45 

Do  Ham. 

168,608,760 

160,800,941 

178,114,9M 

191,221,769 

201,986,575 

212,080,727 

184,566,045 

100,185,38.1 

154,271,806 

144,962,448 

128.228,207 

127,015,185 

188,158,025 

182,415.162 

193,561,011 

215,617,669 

209,659,609 

Itollars. 
10,448 
9,373 
10,447 
11,067 
12,648 
13.802 
15,901 
13,241 
11.944 
10,268 
9,434 
9,187 
8,893 
12,514 
12,643 
18,565 
12,039 

I>oUa^ 
4,858 
4,867 

1868 

1866  .     

'J;SS 

IKO 

1S71  .        

S:SK 

1872 

1878 

4^ 

1874 

8,788 

187S 

8,601 

1876  

1,198 

1877 

2,7B0 

1878 

tt,»a 

1879     

2^896 

1880 

8.687 

1881 

8,761 

1««2 

4,064 

1888    

3,871 

"  The  average  rate  of  duty  In  this  table  is  computed  on  the  ordinary  duty  only. 


—  The  following  table  gives-tbe  values  of  the  prin-  i  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1883,  and  the  per- 
cipal  classes  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  i  ceutage  of  each  to  the  total : 


1 

c 

ARTICLES. 

Values. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

toul. 

1^ 

ABTICLBB. 

Valuea 

Per 

Cent,  of 
total. 

1 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 
Raw 

ItoUars. 

M7.828,7S1 
12,951,145 



11 
12 
13 
14 

16 
16 
17 
li) 
19 

Dollara. 
6.616.3T0 
4,420,413 
4,866,229 

4,284,758 
4,241,247 
8,836,608 
8,868,919 
8,508,406 

8,454,210 
961,828 

.70 

M<feds 

.55 

Manufactures  of.  ........... 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Drugs,  chemicals,  medicines  and 
d  ye-st^itfs 

.54 

Total    

82.86 

85  87 
18.85 
658 
8.88 
2.84 
2.75 
1.84 
.99 
.75 

260,279,866 

806,040,850 

107,888,287 

44,918,079 

26,793,708 

22.886,628 

22,09^229 

10,788,268 

7,928.668 

6,061,689 

.68 

Coal 

.63 

f 

.49 

8 

.48 

4 

Mineral  oils 

Carriages,  cars,  carts,  and  parts  of. 
Sugar  and  molasses: 

.44 

6 
6 

Wood,  and  manafactnres  of 

Iron, steel,  and  manafactnres  of.. . 
Tobacco,  and  maDOfiictares  of  .... 
Animals,  IMng 

Oilcake 

7 
g 

Sugar,  brown,  molasses,  etc 

Total 

9 

M15.688 
48,488,788 

.42 

10 

All  other  classes 

6.15 
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—  The  following  are  the  exports  and  imports  of 
gold  snd  silver  bullion  since  1860,  and  the  excess 
of  exports  or  of  imports : 


I860 
1861 
1868 
1863. 
1864. 

ities. 
i<m. 

1867. 
1868 
1869 
1870. 
1871 
1872 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878. 
187S 
1880. 
1881 
188-2 
1883 


Exports. 


t6«, 
89, 
36. 
64, 

lOB, 
67, 
86, 
60. 
93, 
67, 
58, 
98, 
T9, 
84. 
6«, 
92. 
56, 
56, 

a3, 

24, 
17. 
19, 


."►46,239 
,791,080 
,887,040 

iiw.eii 

,.390,M1 
,048,226 
,(M4,071 
,808,872 
,784,102 
,138.380 

i.w.eee 

,441,988 
,877,.W4 
,B08,.574 
,6.30,405 
1.32,142 
,50«..3O2 
162.  S37 
740.125 
,997.441 
,142.»1» 
,406.1*17 
,417.479 
,820,333 


Imports. 


$  8.550.1.35 
46,839.611 
16,415,052 

9..')84,1D5 
13.11.5.612 

9.810,072 
10.700.092 
22,070,475 
14.188,388 
19,807,870 
26.419,179 
21,870,024 
13.743.689 
21.480,ai7 
28,454,900 
30,900.717 
1.5.98<i.«81 
40,774,414 
29,821,314 
20,2i«.000 
9:l.«M.310 
1I0.575.4M7 
42,472, 3I» 
28,489.391 


Excess 
Exports. 


»57.990,lO4 


20,472,.')88 
54.572,.V)6 
92.280,929 
57,813,1M 
75,343,979 
38,797.897 
79.595,734 
37,330.5M 
31.786,487 
77,171,9(U 
66.133.&45 
63,127.6.37 
38.175.499 
71,231,435 
4n..'i69,021 
15,387,823 
3,918.811 
4.701.441 


6.945.089 
8.:i30,942 


Excess 
Imports. 


$16,548,531 


75,891.381 
91,108,1180 


— Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  earnings  or  income  of 
the  world  and  leading  nations  for  1880  as  follows, 
*in  millions  of  pounds  sterling :  World,  6,773 ; 
United  States,  1,406;  Great  Britain,  1,156;  France. 
927 ;  Oermany,  861 ;  Russia,  682 ;  Austria,  460 ; 
Italy,  262;  Spain,  186;  Holland,  104.  In  bis  "Bal- 
ance Sheet  of  the  World  for  1870-80,"  he  gives  the 


following  estimates  of  the  capital  or  wealth  of  the 
nations  named,  and  the  increase  for  ten  yean. 
The  figures  are  millions  of  pounds  sterling : 


XATIONB. 

lUlSonX. 

IiMnue. 
HaSkmt 

Great  Britain 

8.M0 
7.880 
7.417 
6.0i5 
S.540 
8,060 
LStD 
l,«ra 

i.iao 

CBD 

United  States ,_......,-- 

1JSI> 

France............................. 

mi 

:s 

Rosaia.'. 

so 

Austria. 

ay 

Italy 

110 

Spain 

i» 

Holland 

» 

— BaUroad*.  Following  tables  are  from  census  re- 
port of  1880.  The  respective  groups  are  composed 
of  the  following  states  and  territories :  (group  I.^ 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut;  (group  IL)  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Micliigan,  Indiana. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  District  of 
Columbia;  (group  III.)  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina: 
(group  IV.)  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and 
Minnesota;  (group  V.)  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Indian  Territory;  (group  VI.)  Dakota,  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming. 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Washington.  Miles  under  con- 
struction are  included  in  miles  projected. 


ORODFS. 


United  SUtes. 

Qronpl 

Oronp  II 

Oronp  III 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 


btabUahed  and  Operated  Roads. 


Road  Completed. 


Companies. 


1,146 


Companies 


87,801 


Projected. 


170 


KUee  ender 
construc- 
tion. 


1»,7S 


5,158 


Companies 


Projected. 


SK 


SI  .307 


4.861 


148 
BS4 

isa 

178 

IS 

129 


5,948 
2B.40I 
14,582 
28,184 
831 
14,88B 


12 
58 
84 
25 
6 
84 


818 
8,160 
2,486 
2,754 

248 
lO^TBt 


lOS 
858 
878 

sri 

112 
2,882 


8 

196 

87 

48 


8.810 
2,880 
3.4S 
1,871 
4,486 


in 

ac 

(14 

«a» 


aSOITFB. 


United  SUtas. 

Oronpl 

GronpII 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 


Agtcregate. 


Roads  Completed,  Extensions,  and  New  Lines. 


Companies. 


1,482 


1B8 
722 
180 
226 
80 
186 


Miles  com- 
pleted. 


87,801 


6,848 
28,401 
14.582 
23,134 
981 
14,896 


Miles  pro- 
jected. 


41,028 


1108 

12,066 
^36S 
8,188 
1,616 

16,188 


Miles  under 
oonstr^tion. 


10,016 


288 
2,048 
1,818 
1,068 

626 
2,898 


Miles 
completed 

and 
projected. 


128,a» 


6.Sfi6 

40,467 
]9,(M7 
28,820 
2.5ST 

ao.ow 


complrted 
sadondcr 


9;,wr 


8,217 
SI.M8 
K.4IB 

1.547 
1?.W 


OROopa 


Oronpl.-. 
Group  II.. 
Group  III. 
Group  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI. 

Total. 


Permanent  In. 
Testments. 


$   824,816,717 

2,326.194,666 

614,011,106 

1,060.918  806 

62,997,871 

886,012,668 


(5,182,445,807 


Cash. 


(  4,982.889 

81,6Se,878 

5,807,646 

10,986,886 

1,684,668 

6,708,647 


S61, 21 1,618 


Other  Assets.        Profit  and  Loss. 


(  14,863,088 
142,048.660 
18,846,887 
61,704,649 
2,660,668 
66,746,826 


$298,702,468 


$12,971,066 
57,688,961 
20,208,861 
8,84^lr71 
886,820 
22,887,801 


|123,4M,870 


TotsL 


(  a96.J».W 
2,568,42B.64» 

«MB7,M» 
1,1S1,H1J» 

stjaun 
t8i,tM.sr 


t5,698.«14.1S 
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UABILITIX8. 


oRoon. 


Stock  (preferred 
end  common). 


Funded  Debl 


Vntimded  Debt 


ProAtaadLoie. 


Total. 


Gnmp  I... 
Oronp  IL.. 
Gronp  m. 
Groap  IV. 
Onmp  V.- 
eroDp  VI., 

Totll.. 


$   m,619,lS8 

1,18S,18S,«1 

aiT,G06.ffi8 

560,848.06 

87,078,012 

484,857,710 


$   110,406,207 

1,108,284,485 

240,174,076 

4«1,682,6M 

17,752,448 

481,714,722 


$84,9ni,7a8 
171.088  177 
68,877.681 
60,460,808 
8,884,621 
88,124,608 


$  19,581,088 

118,070.667 

18.808,008 

88,610,818 

864.040 

42,757,592 


t   866.682,200 

2,556,428.640 

554.867,040 

1,151.551,881 

67.5:ai,921 

961,954.527 


$8,618,606,864 


18,800,915,408 


t42>.200.8IM 


$288,191,586 


•5,668,914,158 


The  total  amount  of  permanent  inTestments  above 
ia  made  up  as  follows :  construction  of  roads, 
$4,112,867,176;  equipment,  $418,046,408;  lands, 
$103,810,846;  stock  of  other  companies,  $184,866,- 
627;  bonds  of  other  companies,  $158,988,605;  tel- 
egraph Unesand  miscellaneous,  $204,918,196:  total, 
$0,188,445,807.  The  average  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  capital  stock  was  as  follows:  Group  I.,  6.16; 
Group  XL,  6.92;  Group  III.,  4.84;  Group  IV.,  7.02; 
Qroup  v.,  6:91;  Group  VI.,  4.86;  general  average 
for  the  United  States,  6.82.  —  The  summary  of 
accidents  includes  864  killed  and  1,488  injured 
through  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  2,174 
killed  and  4,174  Injuied  through  their  own  care- 
lessness (For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Railsoads.)  —  CanaU.  The  canals  of  the 
United  Slates  in  operation  in  1880  had  a  length  of 
2,515.04  miles,  with  411.14  miles  of  slack  water. 
Their  cost  of  construction  was  $170,028,686;  their 
gross  income  was  $4,538,620;  their  total  of  expenses 
was  $2,954,166;  and  their  freight  traffic  amounted 
to  21,044,292  tons.  The  abandoned  canals  made  up 
a  total  length  of  1,958.56  miles,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $44,018,166.  —  Telegraphs  and  TeUpJume». 
There  were,  in  1880, 110,726.65  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  291,212.9  miles  of  wire,  and  12,510  stations, 
employing  14,928  persons  in  all,  9,661  of  whom 
were  operators.  The  messages  sent  numbered 
81,708,181,  of  which  8,154,898  were  for  the  press, 
and  28,548,788  were  for  the  public.  Their  gross 
receipts  were  $16,696,628.88,  of  which  |18,512,- 
116.17  came  from  messages;  and  the  expenses 
were  $10,218,281,  leaving  net  receipts  of  |6,678,- 
848.04,  Including  deficits  of  some  companies.  De- 
ducting charges  of  $604,841.27,  there  was  a  net 
income  of  $6,969,501.77,  of  which  $4,136,749.76 
-went  to  dividends.  The  stock  issued  for  caish  was 
reported  at  $66,529,200.  The  totallength  of  tel- 
egraph lines  in  1888  is  probably  over  144,000  miles, 
not  including  private,  railway,  government,  and 
other  lines,  as  to  which  statistics  are  not  obtain- 
able. The  telephone  statistics  were  not  complete 
in  1880:  they  aggregated  148  companies  and  pri- 
vate concerns,  with  84,805  miles  of  wire,  54,819 


receiving  telephones,  48,414  subscribers'  stations, 
and  8,888  employes.  The  total  capital  stock  is- 
sued was  reported  at  $18,368,720;  debt,  |1,247,- 
067;  receipts,  $8,098,081;  expenses,  $2,878,708; 
net  income,  $770,616;  and  dividends,  $802,780. 
The  length  of  telephone  wires  in  1883  is  estimated 
at  about  100,000  miles.  One  cohipany,  the  Amer- 
ican Bell  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $6,960,- 
000,  had  in  use  by  license,  Jan.  1,  1883,  246,000 
telephones,  with  69,000  miles  of  wire.  —  Tonnage. 
Full  statistics  of  the  merchant  service  are  given 
elsewhere.  (See  Akerican  Mebchant  Marine.) 
It  seems  proper  to  add  here  the  figures  for  the 
three  yeare  following  the  close  of  that  article,  as 
follows : 


Tonnaoe. 

Steam 
Tonnage. 

Total. 

1881 

2,792,786 
2,810.107 
8,822,898 

1.204,996 
1,856,826 
1,418,194 

4,057,734 

1882 

4.16S,98& 

1888 

4,285,487 

This  was  distributed  as  follows : 


YEABS. 

'SSf? 

^^-r 

Whale 
Ftaheile*. 

Cod  and 
Mackerel 
FIsherlea. 

1881.. 

1888 

1,287,085 
l,26».49t 
1^,681 

2.796.776 
81888,864 

88,661 
82,803 
88,414 

76,187 
77.86S 

1888 

96,0Stt 

The  new 
follows : 


vessels  built  in  1882  and  1888  were  as 


CLASSES. 

im. 

ins. 

VeoMls. 

Tona. 

VOMCIS. 

Tons. 

602 

666 
68 
185 

121.848 

118,790 

7,888 

88,747 

489 

781 
42 
66 

107,280 

Sailing  vesKls 

187,0(6 
4.711 

Bai^cs ........... 

16,448 

Total 

1,871 

288,870 

1,268 

265,480 

—  Oeeupationi.    The  following  table  is  from  the 
census  report  of  1880 : 


Fenona. 

A(*and  Sex. 

AUAKca. 

10-lt. 

1«-M. 

M  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Axrlcoltote 

7,070,488 
4.074.288 
1.810,266 
8,837,112 

7.07B.S88 
2,712,948 
1.760.802 
8,205,124 

694,510 

1,861,296 

68,864 

681,988 

684,867 
187,665 
26,078 
86,677 

185,868 

107,830 

2,547 

46,980 

5,888,188 
8,440,002 
1,078,171 

8,978,845 

485,080 

1,«1M89 

64,849 

677,157 

608,968 
188.416 
62.648 
188,602 

28,728 

88,276 

1,968 

MaDa&ctarliig,  mechanical  and  mining 

7,901 

Total 

17,892,099 

14,744,942 

2.647,157 

826,187 

.283.169 

12,(166,111 

2.286,115 

908.644 

70,871 
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The  census  report  concludes  that  the  flj^rcs  for 
the  first  two  classes  are  to  some  extent  confused 
by  reporting  as  "laborers"  persons  who  should 
have  been  reported  as  "agricultural  laborers."  It 
has  thus  resulted  that  the  second  class  shows 
much  the  greatest  increase  of  the  four  classes 
since  1870.  The  number  of  farmers  and  planters 
is  reported  as  4,225,945;  of  "  agricultural  labor- 
ers," 8,828,876;  of  "laborers,"  1,859,228.  The 
particulars  of  some  of  the  occupations  under  the 
various  classes  are  as  follows :  clergymen,  64,698; 
domestic  servants,  1,075,655:  hotel  and  restaurant 


keepers  nud  employe's,  138,856:  lawyers,  84.137: 
army  and  navy,  26,761;  civil  service,  115.531: 
physicians  and  surgeons,  85,671;  teachers,  237,710; 
saloon  keepers  and  bartenders,  68,401;  bskera. 
41,309;  blacksmiths,  172,726;  shoemakere,  194.- 
079;  butchers,  76.241;  cabinet  makers,  81.097; 
carpenters,  373,148;  fishermen,  41.352;  lumber 
men,  43,882;  printwB,  72,726;  tailors  sod  milli- 
ners, 419,157;  tobacco  workers,  77,045.  —  Vaiua- 
tion  and  Taxation.  The  following  table  presents 
a  summary  of  the  census  rqxKrt  on  these  subjects 
for  1880  : 


▲BSISeXD  TALITATION. 


crvisioNB. 

Bral  Esute. 

PeraoDAl  Property. 

Total. 

New  Kngland  ststee. ....... ............................. 

S1,«».»I.T87 

4,8l8,(M8,a« 

l,0n.847.M8 

4,584,(M8,0H) 

«0,(M0.8W 

(   75S.8n),745 
745,«ai,Be5 
eB8.076,(Bl 

l,6aB.n8.S8S 
(»,liM,740 

taVKOt<,!f(t 

Middle  8t«te« 

'iMiSOi'M 

Sonthem  Btatee .............  ................... 

t;»n£MM 

Western  states 

•!i87>h!cb 

Territories 

iMfOJttt 

Total 

tl8,(IM,TM.aXS 

ts,88a,»B,n8 

«l^g(B,gae.5a 

Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  placed  in  the  middle  states,  and  Missouri  and  the  Pacific 

states  in  the  western  states. 

TAXATION. 


DIVI8ION& 

State. 

Oonntr. 

Minor  OtU 

DItWoiu. 

Total. 

New  Bnffland  iitate?    .      —     .......  ..—  -               -  .- 

S  4346,718 

n,sea,8« 

n,440,aw 
6i«,ns 

ts.og6.ssi 

14,861.961 

1S,S44.891 

S7,585.7i» 

1,TS9,168 

t»5,868,178 
74.6H008 
10.4W.gG8 
S0,&41,aeB 

t  «jna,ii7 

Middle  Aates 

ioi.4nLaf; 

S7.S0;.4I7 

Western  states ................ ...................... 

wijxasm 

a,C48,Tn 

Total 

t5St.01S.9S6 

te9,eOS,67k 

tiao.S74,ie8 

twi,«vm 

There  should  be  added  to  the  taxation  of  minor 
civil  divisions  of  the  western  states  (10,457,788, 
the  estimated  amount  of  taxation  so  indefinitely 
reported  as  to  be  usf  less.  Tne  total  taxation  for 
the  western  states  would  then  be  $129,117,979,  and 
for  the  United  States  $812,750,721.  —  Debt.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  (See  Debts, 
National,  State  and  Local.)  —  8.  Govern- 
mental. —  Army.  In  November,  1882,  the  army 
of  the  United  States  numbered  25,186,  as  follows  . 

Enlisted 
Ofllcen.       Men. 

Csvalrr  (ten  regiments) 481  6,388 

Artillery  (flve  reRiments) 980  2.498 

Infantry  (twenty  Are  regiments) 877        10.7Sr 

Misoellaneoiw 674         8,881 

Total S.169        88,034 

The  last  class  included  the  engineer  battfdiou,  re-' 
cruiUng  parties,  ordnance  department,  hospital 
service,  Indian  scouts.  West  ■  Point  signal  detach- 
ment, and  general  service.  The  force  was  com- 
manded by  one  general,  William  T.  Sherman,  one 
lieutenant  general,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  three  ma- 
jor generals,  Winfleld  8.  Hancock,  John  M.  Scho- 
field  and  John  Pope,  and  six  brigadier  generals, 
•O.  O.  Howard,  Alfred  H.  Terry,  C.  C.  Augur, 
George  Crooke,  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Ranald  S. 
Mackenzie,  Gen.  Sherman  retired  in  NovenilHT, 
1883.  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Shprirt.-in.   Tlic-iv 


were  66  colonels,  85  lieutenant  colonels,  242  majors, 
607  captains,  570  first  lieutenants  and  448  second 
lieutenants.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  mil- 
itary divisions,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  de- 
partments. The  military  division  of  the  Missouri 
(Sheridan  commanding)  included  the  departments 
of  the  Missouri  (Pope),  Texas  (Augur),  Dakota 
(Terry),  and  the  Platte  (Howard).  Its  headquarten 
were  at  Chicago;  its  force  was  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  twenty  of  infantry.  The  division  of 
the  Atlantic  (Hancock)  included  the  departments 
of  the  east  (Hancock)  and  of  the  south  (CoL  H.  J. 
Hunt).  Its  headquarters  were  at  New  York;  its 
force  was  four  regiments  of  artillery  and  two  of 
infantry.  The  division  of  the  Pacific  (Schofield), 
includeidthe  departments  of  California  (Schofield). 
the  Columbia  (Miles),  and  Arizona  (Crooke).  Its 
headquarters  were  at  San  Francisco;  its  force  was 
one  regiment  of  artillery,  three  of  cavalry,  and 
four  of  infantry.  The  assignments  vary  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  only  given  in  order  to  show 
the  organization  of  the  army.  The  pay  of  offireis 
and  men  is  increased  according  to  their  years  of 
active  service.  The  men  receive  from  $13  a  month 
and  rations  (first  two  years)  to  $21  a  month  and  ra- 
tions (after  twenty  years'  service).  The  maximum 
pay  of  the  principal  classes  of  officers  is  as  follows: 
general,  $18,900;  lieutenant  general.  $15,400; 
major  general  $10,500;  brigadier  general,  $7,700; 
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'  colonel,  $4,500;  lieutenaat  colonel,  $4,000;  major, 
$3,500;  captain  $2,800;  first  lieutenant,  $3,340; 
second  lieutenant,  $3,100.  A  deduction  of  two- 
sevenths  will  regularly  give  the  pay  for  the  first 
five  years  of  service.  The  expenditures  for  the 
army,  1860-88,  have  been  as  follows : 


I860 t  10.472.203. 

1961 28,001,580 

1864 889,178,562. 

1883 603.314,411. 

1861.. ..-. 1,690,891,048 

ISM l,a»,69O,40O. 

1866 283,154,678 

1967 95,244,415. 

1868 123.246.648. 

1969 78.501,990. 

1970 57,688,675. 

ISn 85,799,991 


1872 $  85,«7S,157.S0 

1878 46,888,188.81 

1874 42,818,987.8* 

1875 41,120,645.98 

1876 88.070,888.61 

1877 87,082,735.90 

1878 »,154,147.88 

1879 40,425,660.78 

1880 88,116.916.22 

1881 40,466.460.55 

1882 48,570,494.19 

1888 48,911,882.93 


—  West  Point,  where  the  United  States  military 
academy  is  located,  was  a  department  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Atlantic  until  Sept.  1,  1882.  The  mil- 
itary academy  was  founded  by  act  of  March  16, 
1802,  and  various  subsequent  acts  have  established 
professorships,  and  made  the  academy  subject  to 
the  articles  of  war.  In  1843  the  present  system 
■of  appointment  was  begun:  it  assigns  one  cadet- 
sliip  to  each  congressional  district  and  territory, 
with  ten  appointments  by,  the  president.  The 
number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  318.  There  were, 
in  1882,  seven  professors,  145  cadets,  and  204  en- 
listed men  at  "West  Point.  —  Naty.  The  navy  of 
tlie  United  States  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  arti- 
ole,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  full  statistics. 
(See  Navy.)  —  Pentiont.  Payments  on  this  ac- 
count were  never  large  until  the  warof  the  rebell- 
ion. They  never  rose  to  more  than  $1,000,000 
per  annum  until  1819,  and  from  that  time  until 
1865  they  remained  below  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
Since  that  time  they  have  increased,  particularly 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  36,  1879,  for 
paying  arrears  of  pensions  to  persons  whose  claims 
wtre  barred  by  failure  to  apply  within  five  years. 
The  following  are  the  payments  for  pensions, 
1865-83: 


1865 $16,847,(81.84 

1866 15,606,549.88 

1967 20,1186,551.71 

1868 28.788.886.78 

1869 28.478,681.78 

1970 28.840.208.17 

1971 34,448,894.88 

J874    88,588,408.76 

1978 89,859,486.86 

1874 29,038,414.66 


1875 $89,456,216.82 

1876 28,267,306.69 

im7 27,968,752.27 

1878 27,187,019.08 

1879 35,121,482.89 

1880 66,77y.l74.44 

1881 50,069.279.82 

1888 61.845.193.95 

1888 66,012,578.64 


Tlie  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls,  June  30, 
1883,  (increase  for  year,  17,961),  is  shown  in  the 
table  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  column : 


SnrriTon. 

Wldowm,eta 

ToteL 

198,643 
2.468 
4,981 

74,878 

1,907 

81,336 

878,016 

Navy 

4,875 

War  of  1818 

x,xr 

Total      

806,048 

97,616 

808,658 

—  Patent*.  The  number  of  patents  issued  has 
steadily  increased  since  1837.  The  most  prolific 
year  -was  1876,  when  there  were  81,425  applica- 
tions, 2,607  caveats  and  17,026  patents  issued. 
The  following  table  gives  the  applications,  caveats 
and  issues  since  1840,  at  intervals  of  ten  years : 


YKARS. 

Appllotlons 

C«Te»t«. 

Issues. 

1840 

785 
8,103 
7,663 
10.171 
83,012 

228 

602 

1,084 

8,873 

2,490 

47S 

1850 

905 

1880 

4,819 

1870 

13,381 

1880 

13,947 

—  Pontofflee.  In  June,  1883,  out  of  the  whole 
length  of  858,166  miles  of  postoflBce  routes  in 
operation,  110,208  miles  were  by  railroad,  16,008 
by  steamboat,  and  236,865  by  other  conveyances. 
The  whole  number  of  domestic  letters  mailed 
during  the  year  1883  was  estimated  at  1,046,- 
107,348 ;  the  whole  number  of  foreign  letters, 
48.683,547.  The  dead  letters  and  parcels  num- 
liered  4,440,833.  The  domestic  money  orders 
numbered  8,807,556,  for  $117,329,406;  and  the 
foicign  money  orders  466,826,  for  $7,717,883.  The 
business  of  the  postofUce  department  since  1790, 
at  intervals  of  ten  years,  has  been  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

No.  Post- 
ofllces. 

Miles  of 
Route. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure 

1790 

75 

90S 

8,800 

4,500 

8,450 

18,460 

18,417 

88,496 

88,492 

48,980 

44,512 

46.281 

47,863 

1,875 
80.817 
86.406 
72,403 
115,176 
155.789 
178,872 
840,594 
281.238 
843.888 
344,006 
84.3.618 
858,166 

i  37.1185 

■J9U.H04 

.■•..'il.(«4 

l.ni.!K7 

1.8.'j()..183 

4..'>13..-i28 

B.rw-.'.!»71 

B.."is,(l67 

]ii.^;.'.'!21 

3:j  :!l.-..179 

3H.rK.-,,;l98 

41.H7B.I10 

4.5..-,(W.ll08 

(38.140 

1800 

818,994 

1810 

496,909 

1980 

1,160,986 

1830        

1,988,708 

1840 

4,718,236 

18o0 

5,818.968 

1880 

19,170,610 

1870 

88,908,887 

1880 

86,542.804 

1881 

80,251.786 

1882 

40.039.685 

1883. 

43,288,944 

—  Debt.  The  history,  growth  and  decrease  of  the 
national  debt,  are  elsewhere  considered.  (See 
Debts,  Pinanck.)  The  following  is  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  public  debt,  as  given  by 
the  treasury  department,  Dec.  1,  1888 : 


TITLES. 

Rate. 

Redeemable. 

Ou  tstuidlii^. 

Interest  Due 
and  Unpaid. 

Interest 
Accrued. 

Loan  of  July  12, 1888 

.08 
.04^ 

.oT 

.04 
.08 

Option,  U.  S. 
Sept.  1, 1891. 
July  1,  1007. 

t  800.098,850.00 

850.000,000.00 

787,620.100.00 

818,450.00 

14,000.000.00 

6,645.835.26 

655.010,850.81 

$     92,358.58 

254.810.81 

1,149,169.88 

57.321  00 

480.000.00 

881,815.90 

$  747.738.18 

Funded  loan  of  1891 

2,812.500.00 

Funded  loan  of  1907    

4,917.5^.88 

8.123.00 

Nnvy  pension  fund.     ...................... 

175,000.00 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 

Unclaimed  Pacific  R  R  interest 

'4.229.06 

Total 

$1,868,596,986.57 

$8,290,706.67 

$8,664,888.46 
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ToUl  principal  and  intenct $1,874,551,574.69 

Lewcaah  In  Iztuaij a64,;«6,513.84 

Debt,  Dec.  1, 1888 $1,808,786,060.85 

The  non-interest  bearing  debt  was  as  follows : 

Old  demand  notes:  acta  of  1861  and  18(B..4  58.600.00 

Legal  tender  notes:  acta  of  1862  and  1863...  846,681,016.00 

OertUlcates  of  deposit:  act  of  1872 14,465,000.00 

Gold  certificates:  acts  of  1868  an^  1882 85,932,920.00 

SUver  certificates:  act  of  i«!% 101,^2,811.00 

naetlonal  corrency 6,990,308.31 

Total $    566,910,850.81. 

This  statement  of  net  debt  shows  a  reduction 
of  $41,806,148.68  since  June  SO,  1888,  and  of 
|17»,129,300.87  since  June  80,  1882.  The  high- 
est point  touched  by  the  debt  was  on  August 
81,  1865,  when  the  interest-bearing  debt  was 
^,881,580,294,  with  annual  interest  of  $150,977,- 
697  ($4.29  per  capita);  and  the  debt,  less  cash  in 
the  treasury,  was  $2,756,481,571  ($78.25  per  cap- 
ita). The  table  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  col- 
umn gives  the  net  debt  for  preceding  years  since 
1860,  the  debt  per  capita,  the  annual  interest,  and 
interest  per  capita.     (Under  the  article  Debts 


will  be  found  the  gross  debt  for  corresponding 
years.) 


T&uia 

'^^- 

Debt 

Amuul 
ixnenot. 

Intone 

1880 

606.818,752 
I,llME0in7 
1,7W,4B2,(77 
8,874315,866 

8,a3e,oa8ki«8 

2,808,151,811 
2,480,868,418 
8,482,771,878 

2,246.904,008 
8,149,780.630 
8,105,402,060 
2,1M,148,153 
8,090,041.170 
8,060.925.840 
2,019,27^4S1 
1,999,382,280 
1,906,414,906 
1,919,820,748 
1,819,660,154 
l,<75,a88,474 

$1.91 
2.74 
15.45 
St.Sl 
50.21 
76.98 
74.82 
60.26 
67.10 
64.48 
60.46 
66.81 
62.96 
50.49 
49.10 
47.44 
46.48 
48.81 
41.87 
40.42 
88.26 
85.22 

$8.40.687 
5.0a2,SW 

njmjm 

41,854,148 

7aL8Ba,48r 

187.742,617 
140,068,196 
188,822.451 
128,450.608 
12S,Se8,8» 
118,7M.960 
111.949.830 
1(R,988,4«S 
96,0*8.804 
98.796.004 
96,865.690 
95,104,260 

98,iao,6a 

94.654,472 

83.778.778 

n.633,gei 

75.018,696 
57,880,111 

$0.11 

1861 

OK 

1862 

oc 

1863 

1  * 

1864 

28 

1886. 

sfr 

1866. 

4» 

IBW. 

IM 

1808 

l.« 

1860 

2.1t 

isro 

i.» 

1871 

2.S 

1878 

i.» 

18» 

1874 

iSl 

1875 

2» 

1878 

2.10 

19!7 

2.0) 

1878 

i.r 

18W 

IV 

1860 

1% 

1881 

145 

1862 

I0» 

— Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  loans  and  interest  on  debt,  for  tlie  six 
years  ending  June  80, 1888,  have  been  as  follows: 


TXABS.  . 

Ciutoina. 

Internal 
ReTenue. 

Public  Tif  nii^ 

maceUmneoiix. 

Tot»L 

1877 

$180,966,498 
180,170,680 
187,250,048 
186,582,065 
196,159,076 
220,410.730 
214,706,496 

$118,680,406 
110,561,625 
118,561,611 
124,009.874 
185,284,886 
146,497,596 
144,720,388 

$   978,254 

1,079,748 

984.781 

1,016,507 

4,758,140 
7,966,864 

$18,437,488 

i.%gsi,8ao 

28,090.745 
21.978,606 
2^156.368 
81.888.784 
80,904,858 

$2eD.«)0Lsr 

1878 

2S7na.8n 

1870 ^ 

1880 „ 

eT,Sff.l9* 

sa.si6.cio 

1881 

3aa.7S!,» 

1882    

¥)LSM» 

1883 

396.W7JH 

OBDDIABT  BZraHDITUSBS. 


TEAB8. 

am  and 
MlBoelUneous. 

War. 

Kary. 

Il*^|«Tlif, 

Pension. 

TotaL 

1877  

$66,262,007 
68,177,7W 
65,741,665 
57,606,860 
65,478,578 
57,219,751 
66,078,080 

$37,062,786 
)B,164,14e 
40,426,661 
38,116,916 
40,466,461 
48,570,494 
48,911,882 

$14,960,985 
17,865.801 
15,125,127 
18,536,966 
15.666,672 
16,032,046 
lS,i!83,487 

$5,877,007 

5,906,109 
5,946,457 
6,514.161 
9.786,747 
7,362,500 

$87,963,738 
87.lSr.019 
35,181.482 
66.777.174 
50,099460 
61.345.194 
66,012,573 

$14I.SSS.«r 

1878      

iM.4n:«s 

1879 

161.619.K 

1880 

i7i.eeB,as 

1881 

ITS.JM.l*. 

1882 

186.9(ejB 

1883 

mmfi» 

To  these  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  is  to  be 
added  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  was 
$69,160,181  for  1883,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $266,406,187.  This,  with  $1,299,812  from  the 
treasury  accounts  of  1883,  left  a  surplus  revenue 
of  $184,178,756,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  —  The  principal  officers 
of  the  United  States  government  were  as  follows, 
July  1,  1883 :  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of 
New  York;  president  of  the  senate,  and  acting 
vice-president,  Qeorge  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont; 
secretary  of  state,  P.  T.  Prelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Charles  J.  Pol- 
ger,  of  New  York;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Henry 
M.  Teller,  of  Colorado;  secretary  of  war,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois ;  secretary  of  the  navy, 
William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  post- 
master general,  Walter  Q.  Oresham,  of  Indiiua ; 


attomsy  general,  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; commissioner  of  agriculture,  George  B. 
Loring,  of  Massachusetts.  All  these  belong  to  the 
republican  party.  In  the  congress  of  1883-5  the 
relative  strength  of  political  parties  is  as  follovi>: 
In  the  senate  there  are  thirty-eight  republicans, 
thirty-six  democrats,  and  two  ' '  readjusters  "  (from 
Virginia),  who  will  regularly  act  with  the  repub- 
licans. In  the  house  of  representatives  there  tie 
194  democrats  and  one  independent  democni. 
120  republicans  and  two  independent  republicuii. 
six  read]ust«i8,  one  gieenbacker,  and  one  vacancy 
(July  1,  1888).  If  a  vote  for  president  should 
devolve  on  the  house  of  representatives,  voting 
by  states,  in  1885,  there  would  be  twenty-two 
democratic  states,  fourteen  republican  states,  one 
(Virginia)  readjuster,  and  one  (Florida)  dirideA 
—  It  is  hoped  that  the  bibliographies  under  tlie 
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articlea  referred  to  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  a  gtiide  to  both  aides  of  political 
questions,  and  that  these  articles,  with  the  sub- 
sidiaiy  articles  referred  to  under  them,  will  cover 
the  field  of  American  political  history.  Reference 
is  particularly  suggested  to  the  following  articles: 
Ann  -  Fkdebal  Pabtt,  Democratic  -  Refiib- 
LicAW  Pabtt,  Federal  Party,  Whig  Partt, 
Refcbucan  Partt,  Akti-Mabonrt,  American 
Partt,  Liberal  Refitblican  Party,  Orebk- 
BACK  Party,  the  names  of  the  presidents,  and 
the  names  of  the  states.  In  the  following  list  it 
is  only  intended  to  give  the  general  authorities, 
and  the  special'  authorities  for  the  last  section  of 
the  article.  The  latter,  government  publications, 
are  obtainable  on  application  to  the  proper  officer 
at  Washington,  (l.)  1-6  Baiicrott's  Hutorj/ of  tfie 
UnUedSkUe*;  1,  2  UMreth'B  SiBtoiy  of  t/ui  UnUed 
State*;  1, 8  Bryant  and  Gay's  flMfe>ryo/</i«  United 
Statu;  Force's  Traett  relating  to  M«  Ooloniet,  and 
Ameriean  Arehivet;  Hazard's  Hi^orieal  CMUe- 
tiont;  Anderson's  Diteotery  by  the  Nonemen; 
Eobl's  Diteowrji  ofAmeriea;  Da  Costa's  Northmen 
in  Maine;  Hakheyt's  Divert  Voyage*  touching  the 
Diteovery  of  America  ;  Helps'  l^nith  Conquettof 
America;  BobertBon's  Hittory  of  America ;  Park- 
nan's  F^nce  and'  England  in  America;  Neill's 
Snglieh  CMonieation  in  America;  Burke's  Euro- 
pean Settlement*  in  America;  Nicbolls'  Life  of 
Oabot;  HAwnr^'  Life  of  BaUigh;  LoAge'a  Eri(fii*h 
Colonie*  in  America;  Doyle's  Engliih  Oolonie*  in 
America;  Holme*'  Anruil*  of  America;  Qrabame's 
Hiitory  of  the  United  State*  (to  1788);  Palfrey's 
Hittory  of  New  England;  Marshall's  Uintory  of 
ihe  Oolonie*;  Chalmers'  AnntUs  of  ihe  Colonies, 
and  BevoU  of  ihe  Colonic*;  Walsh's  Appeal  from 
the  Judgment*  of  Great  Britain  ;  Glordon's  Hit- 
tory of  the  Ind^ndenee  of  the  United  State*;  1 
Pitkin's  Bietory  of  tJie  United  Slate*;  Frothing- 
ham's  Bite  of  the  BepubUe;  Scott's  ConttUutional 
Liberty  in  ihe  Colonie*;  Pownall's  Administra- 
tion of  the  Coloniei;  1  Story's  Commentaries; 
H.  Sherman's  Ooternmental  History  of  the  United 
States;  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
(for  charters).  (II.)  7-10  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  Slates;  8-6  Hildreth's  History  of  the 
United  State*  (to  1820);  von  Hoist's  Con*titutional 
Hittory  of  the  United  States;  2  Pitkin's  History  of 
ihe  United  States  (to  1797);  Ramsay's  History  of  the 
United  States  (to  1814);  Schouler's  Hittory  of  t?ie 
United  Statet  (to  1820) ;  8,  4  Bryant  and  Oay's 
Hittory  of  ihe  United  Statet ;  McMaster's  History 
of  the  American  People;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  History 
oftheBepublieofthe  United  Slates;  Tyler's  Hittory 
of  Atperiean  Literature;  Holmes'  Annalt  ofAmer- 
iea; Bradford's  Hittory  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(to  1840);  Tucker's  Hittory  of  the  United  Statet 
(to  1840);  Spencer's  Hittory  of  ihe  United  Statet 
(to  1857);  Statetman't  Manuai;  Sumner's  PcHitict 
in  the  United  Statet,  1776-1876  {N.  A.  Bet.,  Jan. 
1876);  Bishop's  ^Mtory  of  Ameriean  Manvfaeturet; 
Joumalt  of  Oongrett  (1774-89);  Annalt  of  Congress 
<178»-18?4);  Begister  of  Debate*  in  Congress  (1824 
-87) ;  Congressional  Globe  (1888-72);  Congretkondl 


Beeord  (1872-88) ;  Benton's  Abridged  Debatet  of 
Congret*  (1789-1850);  Statute*  at  Large;  Besited 
Statute*  of  the  United  State*;  Niles'  Weekly  BegiMer 
(1811-86) ;  Porter's  Ouilinet  of  ihe  Conttautional 
Hittory  of  ihe  United  Slate*;  Sterne's  Gon*titutional 
Hittory  of  ihe  United  Statet;  Johnston's  Hittory  of 
Ameriean  PoUtict ;  Tribune  Almanac  (1838-88) ;: 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopadia  (1861-83);  Spof- 
ford's  Ameriean  Almanac  (1878-88);  McPherson's- 
Political  Manual! ;  Greeley's  Poliiieal  Text  Book 
(1860),  and  Ameriean  Confliet;  Cluskey's  Political 
Oydopadia  (1860);  Benton's  Thirty  Tears'  Vieic; 
Young's  American  Statesman;  Stephens'  War 
Between  the  State*;  Democratic  Beviete  (1841-52) ; 
Wh^  Bevieu)  (1844-62);  Skinner's  Ittue*  of  Ameri- 
ean Politic*;  Winsor's  Beader't  Hand-Book  of  the 
Betolution ;  Foster's  Monthly  Brference  Litt* 
(1888)  ;  C.  K.  Adams'  Manual  of  Historical  Liter- 
ature. (III.)  Story's  Gommenia/rie*;  Kent's  Com- 
meniaries;  Ducr's  Constitutional  Jurisprudence; 
Hurd's  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  and  Theory 
of  our  National  Exielenee;  Brownson's  American. 
BepuNie;  Mulford's  The  Nation;  Jameson's  Con- 
tUtutional  Gonveniion;  "Centz"'s  BepxiUic  cf  Be- 
pubUes;  Tucker's  Bladcttone't  Commentaries;  Cur- 
tis' Hittory  of  the  Constiiuiion;  Bancroft's  Hittory 
of  the  Constitution;  Elliot's  Debatet;  DeTocque- 
ville's  Democracy  in  America  ;  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Limitationt,  Treatise  on  Taxation,  and  Con- 
ttttvitional  Law;  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Con- 
stitutional Law;  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law;- 
Bump's  Note*  of  Constitutional  Decisions  ;  Far- 
rar's  Manual  of  the  Constitution  ;  The  Federal- 
ist;  Paschal's  Annotated  Oomtitution  ;  Desty's- 
Federal  Citation*;  Abbott's  Digea  of  United 
State*  Statute*  and  Beports,  and  United  State* 
Digeet;  Brightly's  Digest  tf  Federal  Decision*; 
Myer's  Index  to  Supreme  Court  Beport*;  Rapalje's 
Federal  Btferenee  DigetA ;  McCraiy's  Law  <f 
Elections;  Brightly's  Election  Cases;  Borer's  7n- 
ter-Siate  Late;  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations; 
The  MunidpaUst  (1869);  Morse's  Citizenship; 
Ford's  Ameriean  Cititen's  Manual ;  Lampbere'a 
United  States  Qooemment ;  Seaman's  American 
System  cf  Chvemment;  Hough's  American  Con- 
s^ution;  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions; 
Barnes'  Ante-bellwn  Constitution*  (with  post-bel- 
lum changes) ;  Bowen's  OontHtution*  ef  England 
and  America.  (IV.)  In  general.  Compendium  of 
Hie  Tenth  (%n«u«  (1880);  ib.,  1850,  1860,  1870;  in 
particular,  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
State*  (1874);  Annu^U  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (1880);  B^)oH<)ftAe  Department  of 
Agriculture;  issues  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
1882  and  1888,  particularly  SXatistieal  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  and  Beports  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Imported  Merchandise,  and  Imports,  Export*, 
Immigration  and  Navigation;  Poor's  Bailroad 
Manual  (1882);  Beport  of  the  Begister  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury (for  tonnage);  Beports  of  the  General  of  the  Ar- 
my, and  Secretary  of  War;  Official  Army  Begister; 
Beports  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  Postmaster  General,  and  Secretary  of  the- 
Treasury  {ISSS).  Alexander  Johnston. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.     (See 
New  Grenada.) 

UNITED  STATES  PENSION  LAWS  AND 
THE  PENSION  LAWS  OP  OTHER  COUN 
TRIES.  A  pension  is  defined  by  Webster  to  be 
an  annual  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  per- 
son by  the  government  in  consideration  of  past 
services.  In  theory  at  least  a  pension  is  an  arbi- 
trary payment  of  money  by  the  money 'giving 
■power  in  a  country — in  this  country,  congress ;  in 
another,  the  crown  or  parliament — for  what  it 
considers  services.  A  secondary  definition,  his- 
'torically  the  primary  one,  in  Webster,  shows  us 
'the  aspect  in  which  a  pension  used  to  be  regarded  : 
"  An  allowance  or  annual  payment  considered  in 
•the  light  of  a  bribe. "  The  more  modem  idea  is  to 
'Consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  payment  on  an  insur- 
:ance  policy.  We  will  briefly  consider  how  these 
•different  ideas  about  a  thing  called  by  the  same 
name  arose.  —  After  a  man  or  set  of  men  have 
■done  any  signal  service  to  their  country,  it  has 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age  been  thought 
-only  right  and  just  that  the  popular  appreciation 
■and  thanks  should  be  expressed  in  something  more 
than  words.  And  consequently,  after  such  serv- 
ices have  been  rendered,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
it  seems  perfectly  proper  for  the  country,  by  its 
irepresentatives,  to  vote  a  pension  or  any  other  re- 
ward that  may  seem  fit,  whether  it  is  to  a  class  of 
men,  an  army  or  an  individual.  For  instance,  in 
this  country,  pensions  in  general  have,  at  least  un- 
til quite  recently,  been  looked  upon  as  un-Amer- 
ican and  unrighteous.  But  after  every  war  of  any 
•consequence  statutory  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  to  those 
who  have  been  wounded  in  it,  or  to  the  families  of 
those  who  have  died  in  it,  and  this  without  objec- 
tion. Special  acts  of  congress  also  have  at  every 
.period  of  our  hi.story  been  passed,  giving  pensions 
"where  needed  and  deserved.  —  Such  pensions  as 
these  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  at  all  times  nat- 
'ural  and  proper.  It  can  be  easily  understood, 
that  in  the  old  days  of  monarchical  independence 
■and  independent  bounty,  the  step  from  this  class 
-of  pensions  to  gifts  for  what  the  crown  called  serv- 
ices— that  is,  personal  service  or  complaisance 
Tendered  or  to  be  rendered — was  a  very  short  and 
easy  one.  And  so  a  door  was  opened  for  a  vast 
amount  of  corruption  and  bribery.  Salaries  had 
to  be  paid  to  those  who  took  up  the  profession  of 
•courtiers,  just  as  to  any  officers  of  government. 
The  king  was  the  state,  and  his  personal  servants 
were  civil  servants,  and  were  to  be  provided  for 
for  life  as  such.  When  Neckar  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  French  flnunccs,  the  public 
pension  list  of  France  amounted  to  twenty-seven 
million  livres ;  the  private  one  had  to  be  kept  a 
secret.  Every  one  knows  what  a  shameful  use 
was  made  of  this  privilege  in  England  in  the 
times  of  Charles  II. ,  and  how  from  that  time  for  a 
long  period  of  history  the  free  use  of  pensions  was 
the  only  method  by  which  cabinets  and  govern- 
ments in  that  country  could  hold  their  own  ; 


members  of  parliament  became  civil  servants  too, 
and  had  to  have  their  salaries  and  proviaons  for 
life.  Finally,  the  abuses  became  so  great  as  to 
force  a  reform,  and  an  act  was  passed  forbiddio; 
any  jiensioner  or  placeman  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
parliament.  Even  now,  cabinet  officers  and  hoU- 
ers  of  offices  of  emolument  under  the  goveramcnt, 
when  they  accept  the  position,  have  to  resign 
their  seat  in  parliament.  Finally,  the  subordinate 
clerks  of  government  began  to  claim  such  provi- 
sion, and  while  by  a  gradual  process  these  arbi- 
trary powers  were  curtailed  in  neariy  all  Earopean 
countries,  the  principle  of  pension  giving  was  en- 
larged, and  subjected  to  statutory  provisions. 
More  and  more  officers  of  government  and  clasiba 
of  officers  were  embraced  in  pension-giving  sys- 
tems. —  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in  his  book  on 
the  "  English  Civil  Service,"  sketches  the  rise  of 
the  system  in  England,  and  we  may  take  his  r^ 
marks  to  illustrate  tlie  growth  of  such  a  system, 
and  his  reasoning  as  to  the  difference  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pensions,  as  an  example  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  growth  has  always  been 
aided.  —  In  1809  an  English  statute  provided  for 
superannuation  allowances  to  persona  in  Uie  excise 
service,  reciting,  "  Wliereas  no  provision  is  made 
by  law  for  persons  employed  in  the  revenoeof 
excise,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  such  offi- 
cers and  other  persons,  and  to  the  manifest  injoir 
of  the  revenue."  In  1810  a  law  proves  a  fact  al- 
ready suggested,  that  the  voluntary  contributioiu 
of  those  in  certain  branches  of  the  service  had 
provided  a  sort  of  retiring  allowance  by  creating 
a  fund  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  fund.  Thfi 
act  is  known  as  60  Oeo.  III.,  ch.  117.  The  snmr 
law  also  provides  for  annual  statements  of  persons 
in  the  public  service,  and  of  their  salaries,  pensions) 
and  allowances.  It  also  establishes  a  system  of 
superannuation  allowances.  Other  laws  from 
time  to  time  were  passed  on  the  subject.  In  183 
they  were  finally  revised  by  Sli  Vict,  ch.  96. 
"  An  act  to  amend  the  laws  concerning  superan- 
nuation, and  other  allowances  to  persons  bavin; 
held  civil  offices  in  the  public  service."  The  al 
lowance  is  given  "  to  all  persons  who  have  served 
in  an  established  capacity  in  the  permanent  ciril 
service  of  the  state,  whether  their  rbmuneiation  be 
computed  by  day  pay,  weekly  wages  or  annual 
salary."  There  is  to  be  granted  "  to  any  person 
who  shall  have  served  ten  years  and  upward,  and 
under  eleven  years,  an  annual  allowance  of  ten- 
sixtieths  of  the  annual  salary  niiri  fiianlnaimitn  rf 
his  office ;  for  eleven  years,  and  under  twelve  years, 
an  annual  allowance  of  eleven-sixtieths  of  snch 
salary  and  emoluments;  and  in  like  manner  a  fur- 
ther addition  to  the  annual  allowance  of  one 
sixtieth  -in  respect  of  each  additional  year  of  soch 
service,  until  the  completion  of  a  period  of  serric* 
of  forty  years,  when  the  annual  allowance  of 
forty-sixtieths  may  be  granted;  and  no  addition 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  service  beyond 
forty  years."  There  is  then  a  provision  for  com- 
puting the  amount  of  superannuation  Vf  peaam 
holding  professional  and  other  special  offices  not 
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embraced  by  the  foregoing  provieioDf).  There  are 
also  provisions  tot  granting  allowances  at  discre- 
tion up  to  a  fixed  limit  in  cases  of  exceptio^al 
merit,  severe  bodily  injury,  disability  in  tlieserr- 
ice,  abolition  of  offices,  etc.  Where  tlie  pensioner 
is  under  sixty,  evidence  of  infirmity  incapacitating 
him  from  discharging  his  duties,  and  of  tl>e  prob- 
able permanence  of  sucli  infirmity,  must  be  given; 
and,  even  when  these  facts  are  established,  he  is 
liable  to  be  required  to  serve  again  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  age  chosen  as  a  limit.  But  persons  (§  12) 
retain  the  right  to  superannuation  on  transfer  to 
other  employment  under  the  crown.  All  allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  free  of  taxes.  The  system  is 
made  in  principle  analogous  to  pensions  in  military 
life.  On  the  other  liand,  a  deduction  may  he 
made  from  such  allowances  against  any  person 
when  "his  defaults  or  demerits  in  relation  to  the 
public  service  appear  to  justify  such  diminution. 
The  act  farther  provides,  tliat  no  person  (save  a 
few  espedaUy  excepted)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  the  civil  service  in  such  a  sense  as  to  entitle 
him  to  any  superannuation  or  retiring  allewance, 
unless  he  lias  been  admitted  to  the  civil  service 
with  a  certificate  from  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners. This  being  the  act  under  whicli  pen- 
sions are  now  given  in  England,  it  has  tieen  rath- 
er more  fully  recited  than  in  Mr.  Eaton's  book. 
Mr.  Eaton  further  distinguishes  between  these 
superannuation  allowances  and  pensions  granted 
by  crowns  or  administrations.  Those  allowances 
are  really  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the  office, 
of  the  conditions  on  which  he  entered  public  serv- 
ice, and  are  not,  therefore,  given  on  any  theory 
of  a  gratuity  or  of  favor.  Looked  at  from  the  side 
of  the  government,  they  are  regarded  as  present- 
ing an  ingenious  and  just  method  of  receiving  a 
good  quality  of  service  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates;  and  from  the  side  of  the  officer,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  greater  economy,  at  the  opening  of 
<rfBcial  life,  in  order  to  secure,  by  reason  of  what 
he  then  forbears  to  receive,  a  certain  provision  for 
his  declining  years.  The  pension  proper  (in  civil 
life)  is  a  different  matter  altogether;  being  the 
bribe  of  the  crown  or  administration  for  political 
effect,  or  its  favor  bestowed  upon  some  person 
deemed  fit  for  its  charity  or  deserving  of  its  honor, 
and  often  irrespective  of  such  person  being  or  hav- 
ing been  in  the  public  service.  There  was  an  avail- 
able pension  fund  apparently  in  the  discretion  of 
the  crown  for  political  purposes  until  18S0,  in  spite 
of  various  statutes.  In  that  year  all  the  pension 
lists  were  consolidated.  In  1837  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne;  and,  by  an  act  passed  in  her 
first  parliament,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
pensions  was  limited  to  about  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year  (in  addition  to  the  previous  list),  and  they 
can  only  be  granted  in  that  amount ' '  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence, 
or  who  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by 
their  performance  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by 
their  useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious 
consideration  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude 


of  their  country."  ^  Vict,,  eh.  11.)— There  arc- 
nine  classes  of  civil'  pensions  in  England:  1,  an- 
nuities ;  2.  compensatioui  aUswance;  3,  compas- 
sionate allowance;  4,  hereditwy  pensions;  5,  po- 
litical pensions;  8,  pensions;.  "Z,  retiring  allowances; 
8,  special  pensions;  9t  superannuation  allowances: 
and  the  amoimt  thus  spent  was  in  1881  over  twenty 
millions.  The  oldest  pension  is  to  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges.  The  date  is  put  at  1678.  Near- 
ly a  million  dollars  have  been  paid  to  him  and  his- 
heirs,  and  over  three  and  a  half  millions  to  the- 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs.  —  In  France, 
pensions  are  awarded  to  eivil,  military  and  navid 
officers,  to  ecclesiastics,. and  to  those  distinguished 
in  literature,  science  and  the  arts;  also  to  the 
widows  and  children  ef  high  officials.  In  1874 
thirty-six  thousand  francs  were  awarded  to  aged 
and  infirm  ecclesiastics.  Pensions  for  long  serv- 
ices are  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  ia  the  army  who'havc  served  twenty-one 
years  in  the  infantry ,.er  twenty-four  years  in  the 
cavalry,  or  sotmer  in  case  of  disability  from 
wounds,  loss  of  health,,  etc. — In  Germany  the 
military  pension  list  was,  in  1874, 37, 996, 878  marks. 
—  We  will  now  kriefly  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  ef  ai  pension-system,  with  espe- 
cial reference  toi  the  Uuitedi  States,  and  then  go- 
somewhat  into  detail  aanoeming  the  pension  laws 
and  system  now  existing  here.  —  In  our  consider- 
ation of  the  general  theory  of  pensions,  we  may 
withdraw  one  class  from  discussion.  That  is  the 
first  class  we  have-  spoken  of ::  those  which,  com- 
bined with  the  wish  af  meni  to  live  without  work- 
ing, originated  all  the  ether  kinds;  what  are  called 
in  France  national  lecampenses,.  granted  by  legis- 
lative or  kingly  acts  lot  distinguished  services. 
As  we  have  already  said,,  these  have  always  been 
granted,  whether  to  armies- or  individuals,  aifd  so- 
long  as  such  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the- 
merits  for  which  they  are-  given  are  first  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  foimd  worthy,  no  objection 
can  be  raised.  They  should'  be  given,  too,  if  the- 
primary  object  should  die,,  only  to  his  dependent 
relatives,  and  not  to  his  children  after  they  attain, 
a  self-supporting  age.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
military  pensions  should  be  granted  after  any  espe- 
cial service  or  war,,  and  with  immediate  reference- 
thereto.  And  besidea  these,  if  any  one  enters  the 
government  service  where  there  is  a  pension  in 
existence  already,  he  has-  a  right  to  demand  the 
pension .  That  does  not  affect  the  question  wheth- 
er such  system  should  be  abolished  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  the  question  whether  any  sliould  ever  be 
introduced.  —  Leaving  these  matters,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question,  what  we  are  to  discuss  is  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  ef  a  pension  system  as  a 
part  of  the  method  by  which  a  government  agrees 
to  pay  its  servants,  civil  or  military,  for  services  not 
yet  rendered.  —  1.  There  is  an  objection  in  theory 
to  a  government's  either  creating  an  insurance  fund 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  promising  to  confer  a  gift  on, 
its  agents,  civil  or  military,  for  future  services,  by 
any  statutory  provision.  It  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  government,  as  that  province  has  been. 
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limited  and  defined  by  history  and  by  writers  on 
the  subject.  A  government's  business  is  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens'  rights  and  to  transact  the  clerical 
business  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  There  may  be 
many  things  the  government  does  now  which  do 
not  come  within  this  rule ;  but  because  it  is  diflS- 
'Cult  or  not  advisable  to  remove  those  already  there, 
is  no  reason  why,  if  the  theory  be  true,  still  more 
-exdeptions  should  be  added  to  the  list.  But,  it  is 
«aid,  the  government  may  hire  a  clerk  or  a  soldier 
At  so  much  a  year  to  do  certain  duties.  Has  it  not 
«  right  to  choose  its  own  manner  of  paying?  may 
it  not  each  year  subtract  so  much  from  the  salary, 
telling  its  servant,  "If  you  work  for  me  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  without  conducting  yourself 
«o  badly  as  to  get  turned  out,  you  shall  get  the 
proceeds  of  this  investment  that  is  made  for  you; 
and  if  you  do  get  turned  out,  it  will  go  to  others 
who  serve  out  their  time  "  ?  Or,  looking  at  it  in  an- 
other light,  may  it  not,  when  the  clerk  or  soldier 
■enters  its  employ,  say,  "  If  you  work  for  me  for  so 
many  years,  and  I  don't  meantime  dismiss  you,  I 
will  at  the  end  give  you  so  much  in  every  future 
year,  and  you  need  do  no  more  work  for  it"?  —  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  that  here,  in  a  very  finely 
-drawn  line,  comes  up  the  old  question  as  to  the 
powers  of  a  government  Shall  a  government  be 
"strong  "or  "weak";  paternal  and  grandmother- 
ly, or  not?  shall  it  build  and  run  railroads  and  tel- 
-egrapb  lines,  subsidize  and  regulate  industries  and 
arts  and  society,  and  institute  social  reforms?  or 
-shall  it  let  all  these  things  arrange  themselves,  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  its  citizens  remain  unimpaired, 
-and  confine  itself  closely  to  the  business  as  we  have 
-defined  it?  The  moment  discretion  is  given  a 
legislature  or  other  governing  body,  to  create  and 
-distribute  funds  for  servants  who  may  become  in- 
valid; or  to  confer  in  the  future  benefits  on  other 
servants  if  they  perform  good  service;  or  to  make 
any  arrangement  other  than  one  of  a  strictly  busi- 
ness nature,  whether  it  be  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance fund  or  otherwise;  that  moment  it  takes  to 
itself  new  powers,  and  these  seem  to  us  to  be 
-dangerous  in  their  tendency,  as  liable  to  abuse. 
Their  utility  in  fact  we  will  deal  with  next. 
'There  are  a  great  many  arguments  on  both  sides 
-of  the  theory  of  the  government  question,  and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  examine  them.  (See  Govebn- 
HBNT  iNTERVBinioir,  and  other  articles.)  Each 
individual  looks  at  it  from  his  own  standpoint. 
Here  the  writer  can  only  express  his  personal 
opinion,  that  for  a  government  to  do  anything 
more  than  pay  its  servants  so  much  for  so  much 
work  on  an  ordinary  business  or  cash  basis,  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  outside  its  proper  powers.  — 
3.  Utility.  It  is  admitted,  that  i|  it  can  be  proved 
that  any  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  state 
by  the  Introduction  of  such  a  system,  that  would  in 
some  degree  atone  for  its  wrongfulness  in  theory; 
but  it  is  submitted  that.that  fact  can  not  be  proven, 
and  the  balance  of  evidence  tends  to  prove  the  re- 
verse. —  To  put  the  question  broadly,  do  public 
servants  perform  better  work  for  the  public  If  they 
liave  a  pension  in  prospect?    They  ought  not  to; 


if  a  man  undertakes  to  do  work  for  so  mndi,  be 
should  do  his  work  honestly  and  completely,  no 
doubt.    It  is  therefore  not  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  try  and  get. them  to  work  harder  by 
promise  of  a  higher,  even  if  it  be  a  deferred,  re- 
ward.   But,  as  Gen.  Washington  sud  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  Jan.  89, 1778,  in  urgiag  the 
adoption  of  a  half -pay  system  for  the  army,  "  A 
sroijl  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  oonvinK  as 
that  with  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  intawt 
is  the  governing  principle,  and  that  almost  every 
man  is  more  or  less  under  its  influence.    *   * 
Few  men  are  capable  of  making  a  continual  saoi- 
flee  of  all  views  of  private  interest  or  advantage  to 
the  common  good.    It  is  in  vain  to  ezdaim  agtinst 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  on  this  account:  the 
fact  is  SO;  the  experience  of  every  age  and  natioa 
has  proved  it;  and  we  must,  in  a  great  measnre, 
change  the  constitution  of  man  before  we  cm 
make  it  otherwise.    No  institution  not  built  on 
the  presumptive  truth  of  these  maxims  can  soc- 
ceed."    Mr.  Eaton  has  taken,  as  the  motio  for 
his  book  on  civil  service,  already  quoted  from, 
a  saying  of  John  Locke's:   "I  think  eveiyone, 
according  to  the  way  Providence  has  placed  him 
in,  is  bound  to  labor  for  the  public  good  so  iar 
as  he  is   able."    We  may  notice   the  difiereot 
ways  of  looking  at  a  tiling  which  a  practical  sod 
a  theoretical  statesman  have,  and  pass  on  to  the 
point  we  wish  to  make,  which  is  rather,  can  the 
public  get  better  servants  by  giving  so  much  an- 
nual  salary  and  a  pension  at  the  end  of  a  cettain 
period,  or  by  giving  a  higher  annual  salary  and 
no  pension?    For  no  peorion  fund  can  beioiti- 
tuted  on  sound  principles  if  the  salaries  are  to  be 
as  high  as  if  there  were  no  pensions.    In  France, 
a  few  years  since,  the  amount  derived  from  the 
pension  fund  was  <Hily  one-third  of  the  amoont  of 
pensions  to  be  paid,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
vicious  system.  —  Tbe  advantages  of  the  system 
are  very  well  put  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford; 
"  In  the  administration  of  govomnoit,  there  i> 
employed  a  large  numlwr  of  public  servants,  eerr- 
ants  of  many  grades,  who  give  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  performance  of  their  duties,    hi  a 
rule,  and  the  exceptions  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  higher  positions,  the  salary  these  sarants  re- 
ceive is  their  only  resource.    Let  the  government 
be  overthrown,  or  let  the  ofiSces  be  abolijiied,  lod 
these  men  are  thrown  upon  the  wbrld  to  obtain 
thehr  living  in  other  occupations  tluough  what- 
ever capacity  they  have  developed  in  the  public 
employ.    Nor  are  these  the  only  chances  of  bani- 
ship  that  they  must  fear.    Sickness  and  inflimity 
may  come  upon  them  and  render  them  incapable 
of  performing  any  task  whatever.    They  have  the 
alternative  Uien  of  liecoming  a  burden  on  their 
relations  or  a  charge  upon  the  state  or  locality  to 
which  they  reside.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  uxi 
in  consideration  of  long  and  faithful  service,  moit 
governments  have  instituted  a  system  of  pensioaa. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessaiy  where  the  aalaiy  of 
public  employ^  is  scmiewhat  lower  than  those 
tliat  can  tie  obtained  in  other  walks  «^  life.  It 
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might  be  added  that  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  so  in  the  United  States,  where, 
through  a  variety  of  causes,  many  of  which  were 
intended  to  have  but  a  temporary  effect,  the  sal- 
aries of  public  servants  are  very  much  higher 
than  those  obtained  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in 
trade  and  industry."  "  In  theory  nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  such  a  system.  As  the  right  to 
a  pension  is  generally  guarded  by  some  restric- 
tions, such  as  age,  time  of  service,  position  in  the 
civil  service,  special  disability,  etc. ,  it  is  practically 
a  premium  offered  to  such  as  will  perform  the 
necessary  conditions,  and  so  insures,a  better  class 
of  public  officers.  It  encourages  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employ^,  and  in- 
spires him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  order  that  he  may  in 
the  end  secure  this  reward.  It  holds  out  to  him 
the  promise  of  a  competence  in  his  old  age  or  in 
the  event  of  any  infirmity  that  might  make  him 
unfit  for  labor,  and  gives  him  the  encouragement 
that  after  his  death  his  family  will  not  be  left 
wholly  in  want.  He  more  cheerfully  gives  the 
best  of  bis  years  to  toil  and  fatigue  when  conecious 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  his  labor  will  not 
«nd  with  his  death  or  incapacity.  A  pension  is 
not,  in  such  cases,  a  charitable  donation,  nor  a 
gift  bestowed  without  any  return.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  rather  an  Insurance  fund;  a  gift,  if  you 
please,  but  one  that  is  earned  by  honest  toil  and 
by  a  devotion  to  the  employer's  interest."  But 
Mr.  Ford  adds:  "The  expediency  or  necessity  of 
civil  pensions  has  never  been  recognized  in  this 
-country.  The  pay  is  good,  and  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  applications  for  positions.  The  in- 
troduction of  civil  service  rules  has  made  the  occu- 
pants of  positions  more  certain  of  retaining  them 
-during  good  behavior,  and  has  thus  given  a  reason 
-even  for  reducing  salaries.  *  *  Whenever  a 
special  case  of  hardship  occurs  in  the  civil  service 
it  is  tisiially  treated  by  a  special  enactment  of 
-congress."*    The  three  general  objects  which,  we 

•  In  Jnslloe  to  Mr.  Ford  It  ahonld  be  added,  tbot  he  draws 
a  distinction  between  pensions  granted  to  civil  servants  of 
the  government  and  those  granted  to  military  and  naval  serv- 
ants, and  this  distinction  to  manifestlr  a  Just  one  to  make. 
While  the  dangers  of  cormptlon  attending  the  libeml  nse  of 
-dvil  pensions  are  many,  and  in  fact  might  be  said  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  system,  there  exist  strong  reasons  for 
granting  allowances  for  military  and  naval  service  when  there 
exist  also  the  (roper  safegoards  against  abuse.  If  there  be 
any  principle  recognised  and  established  In  this  country  it  is 
that  pendons  must  be  conllned  to  those  who  were  separated 
by  the  oatnre  of  their  service  (TOm  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
monlty,  and  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  military 
-duties;  who  laid  aside  the  cliaracterof  a  citizen,  and  became 
a  s(ddler;  who,  In  abandoning  the  pnrsnits,  extinguished  also 
the  habits,  of  private  life.  But,  in  bestowing  military  pen- 
sions, it  should  be  recognized  that  provision  should  be  made 
-only  for  those  who,  being  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
necessarily  thrown  npon  public  or  private  charity.  "It 
would  not,  I  think,"  wrote  Attorney  General  Rush  In  181S, 
"  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  every  case  where  an  officer  or 
private  loses  his  health  while  in  service^to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  disabled  ftom  performing  his  duty  anymore,  he  is  contem- 
ptoled,  prima fa^,  as  an  object  of  this  charitable  relief  from 
ttie  legislature."  And  more  recently  the  ex]Mdlency  of  mill- 
lary  and  naval  pensions  was  defended  in  congress  as  follows: 
"  "nie  service  which  the  soldierrenders  may  be  voluntary,  bnt 


are  told,  are  gained  by  a  pension  fund,  are,  there- 
fore: 1,  increased  happiness  on  both  sides;  8, 
economy — smaller  wages  are  given,  and  the  bal- 
ance accumulated,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
comes  to  get  his  pension,  and  therefore  by  the  pen- 
sions of  so  many  is  the  government  a  gainer ;  8, 

it  is  not  a  aerriee  which  he  may  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure, 
but  one  which,  If  not  oftered,  may  be  compelled  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government.  The  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
distinguished  military  services  of  its  citlaeiu  in  Its  support 
and  defense  In  the  form  of  a  pension,  though  sometimes 
granted  as  a  charity,  or  as  an  act  of  grace,  Is  generally  given 
In  f  olflllment  of  some  promise  made  by  the  government,  ot 
Inducement  held  out  to  the  soldier  either  at  the  time  or  after 
his  enlistment.  It  Is  not  given  to  every  man  w^o  performs 
military  service,  however  dlstingnished  and  meritoriona  that 
service  may  be,  but  to  those  only  who  receive  wounds  or 
contract  disease  while  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  purpose  and 
design  of  the  government  is  to  make  the  soldier  good,  as  far 
as  money  can  do  it,  for  the  iiUuries  he  received,  or  In  other 
words,  to  make  up  to  him  as  mnch  as  he  conld  have  earned 
at  hia  trade  or  vocation  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  or  had 
not  contracted  the  disease.  Under  this  rule— and  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  both  Just  and  magnanimous— no  man  is  entitled  to 
a  pension  for  mbitary  service  except  those  who  have  received 
disabling  wounds  or  ii^  urles  during  the  war,  and  the  widows, 
minor  children  and  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  who  have  since  died  from  the  effects  of  such  service. 
This  is  the  humane  policy  rccognlxad  and  acted  npon  by 
every  civlliced  country  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  every  pensioner  is,  in  one  sense,  a  burden  npon  his  fel- 
low-citizens, either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  no  reason  can 
exist  for  imposing  such  a  burden  on  behalf  of  men  who  did 
only  their  plain,  simple  duty  as  dtixens,  and  received  no  ma- 
teria] injury  In  its  performance.  A  disabled  soldier  is  not  a 
pauper  for  taking  a  pension.  A  well  man  would  be  nothing 
else  If  he  were  to  accept  one.  Tor  Uils  reason  I  do  not  deem 
it  right  or  expedient  to  select  out  any  particular  class  of  sol- 
diers, or  men  who  tendered  any  particular  service,  or  suffered 
any  peculiar  hardships  and  privations,  and  pension  them,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  can  show  any  pensionable  disability 
or  not.  Under  the  lenient  rules  adopted  by  the  present  com- 
missioner of  pensions,  every  soldier  who  was  wounded  or 
contracted  dianse  while  on  active  duty  In  the  field,  or  during 
confinement  In  rebel  prisoos,  can,  if  not  already  pensioned, 
apply  for  and  receive  one  now  under  the  general  law.  It 
is  impossible  for  congrt-ss  to  grade  and  adjust  pensions  to 
the  ditbrent  degrees  of  suffering  and  hardship  endured  in  the 
service.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  grant  them  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  shows  there  is  a  pensionable  disability;  bnt  U 
we  should  go  beyond  this  rule  we  should  be  simply  pension- 
ing a  large  number  of  men,  who,  while  they  endured  great 
suffering  and  privations,  received  no  material  injury,  and  ore 
now  able  to  earn  their  living.  In  this  connection  I  deabe 
slso  to  say  that  I  would  not  create  a  civil  pension  list  by 
granting  pensions  to  men  who  are  Injured  In  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  They  go  Into  that  Ber\lce  volnntailly, 
and  can  not  be  compelled  to  enter  it  against  their  will,  and 
can  leave  when  they  please.  When  they  assume  the  duties 
they  take  all  the  risks,  and  are  paid  for  doing  so.  I  believe 
pensions  should  only  be  granted  to  men  who  have  been  in- 
jured In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country;  and, 
without  stopping  here  to  eUbomte  the  point,  I  will  simply 
say  that  In  my  Judgment  we  are  not  called  upon  in  granting 
pensions  to  break  down  the  barriers  set  np  by  our  fathers  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  service,  and  launch  out  Into  a 
sea  which  I  fear  would  prove  shonleas  and  bottomless." 
Nor  la  it  any  condemnation  of  such  pensions  to  point  out  the 
great  Itauds  that  have  arisen  under  various  systems.  That 
la  the  bultof  the  laws.  "The  state  has  in. time  of  war  a 
fundamental  right  to  the  money,  the  services,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  life  of  every  citlaen,  without  other. compensation  than 
the  security  and  protection  It  affords  him  at  all  timea.  The 
pension  laws  are  not  passed  to  secure  to  the  maimed  survivor 
of  the  war,  or  to  the  helpless  dependents  on  those  who  lost 
their  lives  In  the  struggle,  a  right  existent  Independently  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  bnt  as  a  voluntary  and  fitting  as- 
sumption of  care  over  those  who.  In  the  service  of  the  nation, 
have  lost  the  ability  to  care  for  themselves.    It  la  doably 
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pennanency  in  office,  by  increasing  tlie  value  of 
the  salary  and  oillce  as  time  goes  on.  All  of  these 
points  are  involved  in  the  general  question  of  util- 
ity. —  In  reply  to  this  argument  let  us  quote  Mr. 
Bentham,  when  discussing  his  proposition,  tliat 
such  pensions  are  needless,  and  therefore  given  in 
waste.  In  his  "  Constitutional  Code,"  under  the 
head  Finance,  he  says :  "  Latior  applied  directly 
to  a  man's  own  use,  or  indirectly  in  exchange  for 
an  equivalent  given  by  an  individual  in  return  for 
it,  is  one  source  of  subsistence:  labor  employed 
for  an  equivalent  in  the  service  of  government, 
that  is,  of  the  public  at  large,  is  another  source.  In 
the  first  case,  generally  speaking,  no  such  allow- 
ance of  reward,  after  service  has  ceased,  has  place. 
In  the  case  of  him  whose  subsistence  is  derived 
from  dealings  with  the  public  at  large,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  wholesale  or  a  retail  trader,  a  master 
manufacturer,  an  artisan,  or  a  manufacturer,  it  is 
impossible.  In  the  case  of  habitual  service  ren- 
dered by  contract  to  an  individual  there  is  no  cus- 
tom for  it.  The  case  of  incapacity  produced  by 
age  or  disease  is  a  case  equally  open  to  expectancy 
in  both  instances.  From  the  time  of  his  embarking 
in  his  profit-seeking  occupation  a  man  makes  for 
all  such  contingencies  such  provision  as  his  means 
enable  him, and  his  prudence  disposes  bim.to  make. 
For  the  securing  to  individuals  any  such  extraor- 
dinary supply  at  the  expense  of  the  public  there  is, 
if  there  be  any  difference,  less  demand  in  the  case 
of  an  occupation  pursued  by  the  rendering  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public  for  hire,  than  in  the  case  of  him 
whose  subsistence  as  above  is  derived  from  com- 
mercial dealings  with  individuals.  In  the  case  of 
a  public  functionary  a  man's  income  is  completely 
certain;  certain  as  to  its  existence,  certain  as  to 
its  quantity.  In  the  other  case  it  is  altogether  un- 
certain in  both  respects."  —  Another  objection  is, 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  under  a  promise  of  pen- 
sions and  rewards,  in  government  servants  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  imme- 
diate superiors  in  ways  outside  the  duties  of  their 
office  for  a  long  enough  time  or  in  a  sufficiently  in- 
tense degree  for  them  to  obtain  the  reward.  And 
vice  veria  in  the  case  of  the  superiors  toward  their 
inferiors  and  superiors  both.  It  is  to  their  interest 
to  remain  togetlier  for  the  given  time,  and  as  long 
as  they  approve  of  each  other  reciprocally  they  are 
certain  of  their  pension.  This  gives  rise  to  a  class 
and  privileged  feeling  among  the  employes,  which 
in  turn  causes  an  inattention  to  and  carelessness  of 
the  interests  of  private  individuals,  more  noticea- 
ble, and  perhaps  largely  on  this  account,  in  the 
public  offices  in  Great  Britain  than  here,  where 
the  government  servants  have  beea,  if  anything, 
too  independent  of  their  official  superiors  and  too 
dependent  on  extra-official  protection.  Mr.  Eaton 
urges,  as  a  reason  in  its  favor  in  his  book,  that 
"the  provision  it  makes  for  old  age  and  misfor- 

demonillzLDg  and  doubly  Bfaameful  that  beneficent  laws  like 
these  abonld  be  made  the  cover  of  fraud  and  robbery— it  not 
only  despcUs  tlie  public  treasury  and  unjuvtly  burdens  the 
■boulders  of  the  taz-paylng  masaes,  but  it  delays  and  often 
fatally  prejudloea  the  cauae  of  really  deeerring applicants." 


tunes,  besides  promoting  a  better  feeling  in  the 
service  toward  the  state,  and  making  effective  dis- 
cipline easier,  actually  enables  the  state  to  pur- 
chase the  services  of  its  officers  at  a  less  cost  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  allowances  for  special 
merit  and  the  deductions  for  bad  conduct  are  based 
on  records  kept  in  the  departments,  and  they  ut 
considered  to  have  a  salutary  influence  (anal«p>us 
to  promotions,  prize  money  and  brevet  rank  in  the 
naval  and  military  service)  in  stimulating  honora- 
ble exertions  in  the  public  Interest."  This  is  our 
objection  put  in  another  way.  It  creates  ao 
etprit  du  eorpf  among  the  young  people  in  a  cir- 
cumlocution office  like  that  in  an  army.  The 
longer  the  clerks  are  there  the  more  they  become, 
superiors  and  inferiors,  knit  together  in  interests 
as  against  the  outside  world.  An  official  chMs,  or 
even  aristocracy,  is  created. —  If  a  pension  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  the  nearer 
that  end  comes  the  harder  and  more  tmgratefnl  it 
becomes  for  a  superior  to  dismiss  an  inferior,  often 
in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  his  own  superiors,  es- 
pecially in  coimtries  where  a  free  press  and  a  pop- 
ular assembly  give  the  inferior  opportunity  for 
revenge  and  retaliation.  In  other  words,  it  may 
tend  to  permanence  in  office,  but  the  permanence 
is  not  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  is  not  so  dependent 
merely  on  good  work  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  — 
Again,  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  fill- 
ing the  positions  go  into  them  at  their  own  re- 
quest and  wish,  and  they  give  so  much  work  for 
so  much  money.  When  they  first  enter,  if  they 
find  themselves  underpaid  they  may  resign,  and 
go  Into  another  business.  In  every  country  thoe 
are  more  applicants  for  government  positions  thai^ 
there  are  positions  for  them  to  occupy.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  any  more  favorable  pay 
should  be  given  to  such  employes  than  to  those 
in  another  occupation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  And  in 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  the  clerks  in  the  public 
offices  would  strongly  object  to  any  pension  fund 
being  instituted  if  their  salaiy  should  be  lowoed 
in  consequence.  Most  American  clerks  are  quite 
capable  of  investing  their  surplus  income  thon- 
selves,  and  they  would  say  that  they  did  not  need 
to  have  the  govenmient,  and  the  government  bad 
no  right  to,  do  it  for  them.  —  Again ,  it  causes  poor 
work  in  a  great  many  cases.  Many  men  will 
cling  on  after  their  time  for  osefulness  is  entirely 
over,  merely  to  get  their  pension,  or  a  larger  one 
than  they  would  get  if  they  were  to  then  retire. 
This  often  happens  in  England,  although  the  com- 
missioners do  their  best  to  prevent  it.  We  have 
in  this  country  recently  had  an  example  in  a  very 
high  place,  where  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  long  past  any  ability  to  do  any 
work,  insisted  on  keeping  his  place  until  his  pen- 
sion should  accrue,  and  so  doing  a  great  injury  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country.  —  In  this 
country  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  salaries 
could  be  lowered  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  there 
would  be  very  little  economy.  "The  salaries  of  the 
United  States  judges  were  not  lowered  when  pen- 
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dons  were  extended  to  them.  Beeidea,  if  our 
other  Buggestions  are  true,  if  the  serrice  became 
less  effective  on  account  of  such  a  system,  it  would 
be  poor  economy  to  introduce  it  just  to  gain  a 
few  lapsed  pensions.  The  making  money  out  of 
its  employes  in  such  a  way  by  the  government  in 
this  country  would  only  create  disgust  and  disaf- 
fection on  the  part  of  the  employes;  and,  through 
them,  of  the  public.  —  Again,  there  are  computed 
to  be  oyer  one  hundred  thousand  civil  servants  in 
the  employ  of  the  national  government  in  this 
country,  besides  the  ordinary  employes,  messen- 
gers and  lower  servants  employed  about  a  govern- 
ment of&ce  and  building,  numbering  perhaps  as 
many  more.  This  fact  ^one  ought  to  be  enough 
to  deter  any  one  from  making  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce such  a  system  here.  —  The  principle  sug- 
gested by  its  advocates  is  to  institute  a  pension 
fund,  like  any  insurance  fund.  "The  average 
life  of  the  persons  who  are  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  should  be  accurately  determined,  in 
order  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
number  will  be  able  to  perform  all  the  require- 
ments, and  be  able  in  the  end  to  obtain  their  por- 
tion. This  Involves  a  determination  of  the  death 
rate,  the  probability  of  life.  From  these  data  may 
be  found  the  actuLl  sum  that  must  be  set  aside 
each  year  in  order  that  the  pensions  falling  due 
may  be  met.  If,  to  take  a  simple  example,  it  is 
found  that  the  average  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  a  pension  of  say  $500  each  year  is  three,  at  least 
$1,600  must  annually  be  obtained  from  the  pen- 
sion fund.  If  such  a  system  were  instituted  here 
it  would  probably  be  carried  on  much  as  the  naval 
pension  fund  is.  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  as 
trustee,  invests  so  much  of  the  fund  then  in  the 
United  States  treasury  as  may  not  be  required  for 
the  payment  of  the  naval  pensions  for  the  tlien  cur- 
rent flsoal  year,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  gets  8  per  cent,  on  it.  Un- 
der section  4759  the  piivateersman  fund  is  main- 
tained. Two  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  after  de- 
ducting all  charges  and  expenditures  of  the  prize 
money  arising  from  captured  vessels  and  cargoes, 
and  on  the  net  amount  of  the  salv&ge  of  vessels 
and  cargoes  recaptured  by  the  private  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  shall  be  secured  and  paid 
to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
port  where  such  vessel  comes,  or  with  the  United 
States  consul  or  agent,  if  out  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  moneys  arising  tliereupon  are  pledged  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  such  persons  as  may  be  slain  or  wound- 
ed, etc.,  on  board  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  engagement  with  the 
enemy.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  trustee  to 
assign  and  distribute  this  fund  according  to  law. 
(Rev.  Stat. ,  sees.  4753, 4764.)  —The  history  of  pen- 
sion legislation  in  the  United  States  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  curious  chapter,  and  in  no  other 
nation  has  the  principle  of  rewarding  military 
and  naval  service  been  carried  to  such  a  limit  as 
by  congres*.  Early  in  the  revolution  it  was  seen 
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that  the  discipline  of  the  troop*  depended  much 
upon  the  chuactera  of  the  oflScers  placed  over 
them ;  so  congress  recommended  to  the  several 
states  that  they  should  use  thefa:  utmost  endeavors 
to  appoint  in  the  service  men  of  honor  and  of 
known  abilities.  On  Oct  7, 1776,  as  an  encour- 
agement for  men  of  that  class  to  enlist  as  commis- 
sioned offlciers,  their  monthly  pay  was  increased, 
and  somewhat  later  it  was  resolved  that  those  who 
should  continue  in  the  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war  shonld  receive  half  pay  for  seven  years  from 
the  establishment  of  peace.  This  applied  only  to 
military  service,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty  than  a  pension;  still  it  contained  the  germs 
of  a  pension  system.  He^time,  however,  owing 
to  the  diflculties  which  arose  from  the  inability 
of  congress  to  fulfill  its  obligations  save  in  a  great- 
ly depreciated  paper  currency,  it  became  evident 
that  few  officers  could  remain,  even  if  willing,  in 
active  service  till  the  end  of  the  war,  without 
making  great  personal  sacrifices.  And,  although 
WashLagton  prepared  a  scheme  of  half  pay  and 
pensionary  establishments,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  congress  the  necessity  of  mailing  some  pro- 
visions, the  matter  dragged,  opposed  by  some  as 
tending  to  create  a  standing  army,  and  by  others, 
because  they  thought  the  states  shoutd  be  first 
consulted.  The  result  was  a  compromise  measuie. 
All  military  officers,  commissioned  by  congress, 
who  should  continue  in  the  service  during  the 
war,  and  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  in  the 
states,  should  be  en^tled  to  receive  half  pay  for 
seven  years  after  the  war,  provided  that  this  gra- 
tuity should  extend  to  no  officer  who  should  not 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Statss, 
and  actually  reside  within  the  same.  The  pro- 
visk>ns  of  this  act  were  in  1780  made  to  apply  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  officers  as  had 
died  in  service.  Non-commissioned  cheers  were 
to  receive  a  specific  reward  of  $80  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  allay 
the  discontent  of  the  officers,  and  in  1780  an  act 
was  passed  granting  half  pay  for  life  to  offi- 
cers who  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is 
curious  to  find  a  law  passed  three  years  later  com- 
muting this  half  pay  for  life  into  full  pay  for  five 
years,  and  reciting,  titat  "as  the  officers  of  the 
several  lines  under  the  immediate  command  of 
his  excellency  General  Washington,  did,  by  their 
late  memorial,  transmitted  by  their  committee, 
represent  to  congress,  that  the  half  pay  granted 
by  sundry  resolutions,  was  regarded  in  an  unfa- 
vorable light  by  the  citizens  of  some  of  tlMse 
states,"  etc.  In  1780  some  of  the  states  had  al- 
ready made  provisions  for  their  officers.  For  ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania  granted  half  pay  for  life,  and 
the  result  was  tliat  the  troops  from  this  state  wen 
in  excellent  condition,  few  resignations  being 
made,  while  in  the  quotas  of  other  states  resigna- 
tions were  frequent.  —  But  it  would  be  a,  mistaka 
to  imagine  that  the  results  of  these  laws  were  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  promises  they  contain. 
When  in  1783  half  pay  for  life  was  commuted  into 
full  pay  for  five  years,  certificates  bearing  6  per 
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cent,  annual  interest  were  issued,  and  because  of 
ttie  refusal  of  the  states  to  fulfill  the  requisitions 
of  congress,  the  value  of  these  certificates  became 
greatly  depreciated,  falling  until  they  could  com- 
mand but  one-eighth  of  their  nominal  value.  The 
armj  was  disbanded,  and  the  officers  wen  com- 
pelled by  their  necessities  to  part  with  their  cer- 
tificates for  whatever  they  could  obtain.  At  the 
end  of  eight  years  the  principal  and  interest  were 
funded  at  8  per  cent.,  but  the  paper  was  now 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed  that  congress 
undertook  to  do  justice  to  the  revolutionary  offi- 
cers. When  the  matter  came  up  for  settlement 
In  1836,  out  of  2,480  commissioned  officers  (exdu- 
Blve  of  foreigners)  who  came  out  of  the  war,  only 
S80  were  alive.  In  all  that  time  there  existed  a 
deeply  rooted  opposition  to  pensions,  as  a  system 
of  favoritism  by  which  those  in  power  made  pro- 
vision, at  the  public  expense,  for  their  friends  and 
followers.  —  Up  to  this  point,  however,  we  have 
been  concerned  only  with  the  officers  of  the  army. 
In  1785  congress  recommended  to  the  states  the 
propriety  of  making  adequate  provision. for  inva- 
lids. In  1788  it  was  further  resolved  that  "  each 
state  shall  have  credit  in  its  general  account  with 
the  United  States,  for  such  sums  as  may  become 
due  to  invalids."  Subsequent  laws,  both  of  a 
public  and  a  private  character,  were  passed  ap- 
plying to  invalids,  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  a  like  provision  was  incorporated.  By  1806 
a  general  system  of  pensions  had  been  framed, 
and  in  1808  the  United  States  assumed  the  sute 
pension  obligations.  From  that  time  until  1818 
the  principle  was  settled  that  all  persons  disabled 
in  the  course  of  military  or  naval  service  should 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  whether 
they  had  served  in  the  land  or  sea  service  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular 
state  in  the  reg^ular  corps,  or  the  militia,  or  as  vol- 
unteers. The  law,  however,  was  surrounded  by 
many  safeguards  against  fraud,  and  a  pension  was 
to  be  allowed  only  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the 
service.  So  limited  and  confined  was  it  that  the 
abuse  ailsing  under  it  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. Abuse,  however,  there  was,  and  in  1804 
it  called  out  the  saying  that  "the  revolutionary 
claimant  never  dies;  he  is  immortal." — In  1818 
the  first  departure  from  this  conservative  policy 
was  made,  and  was  followed  by  others  in  1830 
and  1838.  On  March  18,  1818,  an  act  was  passed 
granting  pensions  to  all  who  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  revolution  "for  a  period  of  nine 
months  or  longer  at  any  period  of  the  war  ";  and 
"who,  by  reason  of  reduced  circumstances,  shall 
stand  in  need  of  assistance  from  their  country  for 
support."  Here  the  principle  which  limited  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  such  as  were  disabled  in 
actual  service  was  abandoned,  and  the  length  of 
service  and  the  poverty  of  the  pendoner  are  made 
the  conditions  on  which  pensions  were  hereafter 
to  depend.  It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  bill  to  have  its  provisions  apply 
only  to  those  who  had  during  the  revolution  j^ven 


up  their  private  pursuits  and  devoted  tbemsdva 
exclusively  to  military  service,  and  not  to  men  who 
had  rendered  casual  service ;  and  in  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, the  bill  would  cover  the  demands  of  those 
who  had  served  for  three  yeara,  and  who  stood  in 
need  of  assistance  from  the  government  for  their 
support.  During  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  three 
years'  requirement  was  displaced  by  one  of  nine 
months,  and  in  that  form  the  measure  became  a 
law.  It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  charge  upon 
the  treasury  would  amount  to  about  $160,000,  but 
the  results  proved  that  this  estimate  was  far  from 
correct,  and  that  (he  door  had  been  opened  to 
frauds  so  extensive  that  they  l>ecame  unimportant 
only  in  the  light  of  subsequent  pension  legjslatitn. 
27,948  persons  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
1818 — a  number  greater  than  that  of  Washington's 
army  at  any  period  of  the  war,  and  exceeding  the 
whole  number  of  soldiers  that  could  by  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  mortality  be  supposed  to  be  alive  in 
1818.  The  claims  of  upward  of  18,000  were  ad- 
mitted, and  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  fully 
one-third  of  this  number  had  no  legal  claim  to 
government  bounty.  The  money  required  to  pay 
these  claims  was  between  two  and  three  millions 
annually;  the  appropriations  for  this  branch  of 
expenditure  being  in  the  first  year  under  the  act, 
$1,847,900,  and  in  the  next,  $2,766,440.  Then 
congress  interfered,  as  the  country  was  becoming 
alarmed.  Men  who  had  never  served  at  all,  or 
for  very  short  periods,  men  who  had  given  away 
their  property  to  their  childrm,  or  conveyed  it  in 
trust  for  their  benefit;  in  short,  every  one  who 
was  old  enough  to  have  served  in  the  revolution 
found  little  difficulty  in  getting  himself  placed  on 
the  pensions  list.  To  correct  this  open  scandal  a 
law  was  passed  May  1, 1830,  which  retained  the 
"nine  months"  and  "indigent  circumstances " 
requirements,  but  provided  greater  safeguards 
against  fraud  by  requiring  every  appUcant  to 
submit  a  schedule  of  his- property  and  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths.  This  caused  6,000  names  to 
be  stricken  from  the  list.  In  1889  an  attempt 
to  pass  what  was  known  as  the  "mammoth  pen- 
sion bill "  called  out  a  vigorous  protest  from  Mr. 
Hayne.  Its  effects,  he  said,  would  be  to  open 
the  door  of  the  treasury  to  "  mere  sunshine  and 
holiday  soldiert,  the  hangers-on  of  the  camp,  men 
of  straw,  substitutes  who  never  enlisted  untfl 
after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed." 
—  An  act  of  June  7,  1833,  was  followed  by 
more  extensive  frauds,  and  this  was  adverted 
to  in  the  president's  message  for  1884.  The  pio- 
visions  of  the  pension  laws  had  by  this  time 
been  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  waia  other  than 
the  revolution,  and  in  subsequent  years  they  were 
made  to  include  all  military  service  whereTcr 
rendered.  A  list  of  the  wars  will  be  found  ai 
the  end  of  this  article.  The  results  of  legisla- 
tion are  shown  in  the  following  brief  statement 
contained  in  a  report  to  congress  made  in  1834; 
"  There  are  supposed  to  be  now  living  about  48.- 
600  persons  who  receive  pensions  or  gratuities 
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from  the  government  under  different  Isws.  Of 
these  ahout  8,900  are  iDvalid  pensions,  10,000 
come  under  the  act  of  1818,  700  under  that  of 
1828,  and  27,000  under  the  law  of  June  7,  1883. 
Tlie  amount  expended  in  the  previous  year  reached 
three  millions  of  dollars."  —  It  would  be  unprofit- 
able even  to  attempt  to  trace  minutely  the  effects 
of  the  many  laws  relating  to  pensions  passed  be- 
tween 1882  and  1860.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  tendency  of  such  legislation  was  to 
pass  from  a  strictly  defined  and  on  the  whole  well- 
guarded  system,  to  one  which  allowed  extensive 
frauds,  and  in  reality  gave  the  government's' 
bounty  to  the  undeserving.  As  the  laws  were 
more  generally  applied,  and  included  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  subjects,  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  was  ever  present,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  —  The  rebellion,  however,  gave 
rise  to  some  pension  legislation  which  deserves 
more  than  a  cursory  notice,  because  it  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  such  laws  to  run  into 
wasteful  expenditure,  and  also  to  become  a  political 
engine,  a  device  for  gaining  the  votes  of  the  "sol- 
dier" population.  It  may  be  premised  that  pen- 
sions w^  offered  early  in  the  war  to  secure  vol- 
unteers; and  further,  as  every  such  volunteer  was 
subjected  to  a  medical  examination,  and  was — 
at  least  theoretically — allowed  to  serve  only  when 
sound  in  body,  it  followed,  that,  if  he  were  not 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  must  have  been 
disabled  or  become  diseased  while  in  service.  This 
fact  becomes  important  in  the  light  of  legislation 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  —  Since  the  re1)elUon 
the  following  are  the  more  important  laws  relating 
to  the  granting  of  pensions  to  soldiers  and  their 
families  :  July  14,  1862;  July  4,  1864;  March  8, 
1860;  June  6,  1866;  July  20,  1866;  July  27, 1866;. 
July  7,  1870;  July  8,  1870;  June  6,  1874;  June 
18,  1874;  June  20,  1874;  June  22,  1874  (consoU- 
dation  act);  Aug.  10, 1876;  Feb.  27, 1877;  Feb.  28, 
1877;  March  8,  1877;  March  8,  1878;  March  9, 
1878;  June  17,  1878;  June  18,  1878;  June  20, 1878; 
Jan.  20, 1879  (arrears  of  pensions  act);  March  1, 
1879;  June  9, 1880;  June  16,  1880;  Feb.  26,  1881; 
Aug.  7,  1882;  and  in  addition  to  these,  countless 
bills  of  a  public  or  private  nature  became  laws  or 
were  rejected.  Under  these  laws  the  most  liberal 
provisions  were  made  for  those  who  had  suffered, 
directly  or  indirectly,  while  in  the  army  during 
the  rebellion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
nation  has  provided  so  liberally  for  its  disabled 
soldiers  and  seamen,  or  for  the  dependent  relatives 
of  the  fallen.  "  If  any  person,  whether  ofllcer  or 
soldier,  belonging  to  the  militia  of  any  state,  and 
called  out  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  be 
wounded  or  disabled  while  in  actual  service,  be 
•hall  be  taken  care  of  and  provided  for  at  the  pub- 
lic expense."  (Revised  Statutes,  §  1689.)  This 
principle  has  governed  the  pension  legislation  of 
the  coiutry  almost  from  the  beginning  (1792).  The 
government  undertook  to  maike  good,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  loss  of  health  or  members,  when  such 
loss  was  incurred  strictly  in  its  military  or  naval 
service,  and  to  furnish  regular  pecuniary  aid  to 


the  famiUee  of  those  whose  lives  or  health  were 
thus  sacrificed.  From  a  very  simple  impulse  of 
justice  has  sprung  an  entire  system  of  rewards,  or 
rather  of  recompense,  which  has  grown  to  propor- 
tions little  anticipated  by  those  who  framed  the 
first  laws.  In  place  of  laws  for  particular  emer- 
gencies, cautiously  limited  to  retrospective  action, 
we  now  have  statutes  which  regard  on  an  equal 
plane  all  branches  of  the  service,  regulars,  volim- 
teers  and  militia,  and  further  providing  for  the 
future  as  weU  as  for  the  past.  The  few  simple 
and  efficacious  safeguards  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  earlier  laws  have  been  abolished,  or  so 
modified  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  null 
and  void,  and  step  by  step,  as  the  system  was  ex- 
panded, its  benefits  have  largely  fallen  to  the  un- 
deserving, ■  to  profesdonal  schemers  for  public 
plunder.  And  of  this  the  arrears  of  pensions  act 
is  a  notorious  example,  the  history  of  which  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  methods  of  shrewd  lobby- 
ists who  thrive  upon  the  necessities  of  others. 
Briefly  stated,  that  history  is  as  follows:  The  laws 
then  in  force,  it  was  claimed,  were  faulty,  and  it 
was  expedient  to  abolish  certain  inequalities  which 
the  pension  system  was  believed  to  contain.  Under 
the  existing  acts  certain  restrictions  or  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cation for  a  pension  should  be  made.  If  a  man 
was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  papers  and 
proofs  required  by  the  practice  of  the  bureau 
within  the  appointed  time,  his  pension  could  not 
be  granted  until  the  defects  were  remedied  and 
the  proper  documents  filed  in  the  department.  It 
thus  happened,  that,  while  many  obtained  pensions 
beginning  from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability, 
a  large  ntunber  of  others,  who  were  equally  de- 
serving, had  their  claims  for  many  years  delayed, 
and  when  allowed  drew  their  bounty  from  the 
date  of  the  issue  of  the  proper  documents,  and  not 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability.  The  law 
prevented  any  dating  back,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  this  defect  should  be 
remedied  and  the  operation  of  the  system  made 
more  equal.  "  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  the 
first  on  the  subject  of  pensions  growing  out  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
soldier  made  application  within  one  year  after  his 
discharge,  his  pension  should  commence  with  the 
date  of  such  discharge,  but  if  he  failed  to  make 
his  application  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  then  his  pension,  when  granted,  should  com- 
mence with  the  date  of  such  application.  This 
was  a  statute  of  limitations  of  one  year,  and  de- 
prived the  crippled  soldier  of  one  year's  pension 
money  or  more,  if,  for  any  reason,  he  was  not 
prompt  in  presenting  his  claim  within  the  time 
prescribed.  It  was  a  vicious  principle  with  which 
to  begin  our  pension  system.  No  government 
can  afford  to  higgle  with  its  preservers  over  the 
price  of  their  blood,  nor  is  it  a  becoming  thing  to 
thrust  a  contemptible  statute  of  limitations,  the 
last  resort  of  a  dishonest  debtor,  into  the  faces  of 
the  maimed  who  are  living,  or  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead,  in  full  payment  of  the  most 
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■acred  obligations  ever  incurred  by  a  nation  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world.  By  subsequent  acts  amend- 
atory of  the  act  of  1863,  the  statute  of  limitation, 
or  the  time  within  which  to  file  an  application  so 
as  to  carry  a  pension  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  death,  was  extended  first  to  three  and  then  to 
five  years,  and  it  stood  at  this  latter  period  in 
Janiury,  1879.  The  arrears  act  was  designed  to 
eliminate  from  the  then  existing  law  that  meanest 
form  of  defense-  to  a  debt  ever  interposed  by  an 
individual  or  a  government,  the  defense  of  the 
(tatuto  of  limitations.  It  destroyed  the  detestable 
argument  so  often  heard,  that  the  lapse  of  time 
can  pay  an  honest  debt;  that  if  you  can  success- 
fully evade  the  payment  of  a  claim  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  either  through  your  own  inge- 
nuity or  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  your 
Impoverished  creditor,  the  claim  becomes  an 
old  claim;  then,  in  the  pompous  and  stupid  par- 
lance of  the  day,  a  stale  claim,  and  that  at  this 
point  it  Is  to  be  considered  paid  and  wiped  out." 
—  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  law  arose  from  such  philanthropic  mo- 
tives as  the  sentences  just  quoted  from  a  speech  in 
defense  of  it  would  indicate.  In  fact,  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  selfish  and  interested 
legislation,  originated  by  a  ring  of  pension  claim 
agents  who  made  a  living  by  trading  upon  the 
necessities  of  deserving  pensioners,  and  it  was  by 
their  efforts  more  than  by  any  other  influence, 
that  the  arrears  act  was  hurried  through  congress. 
In  1871  the  total  ntimber  of  applications  filed  was 
48,969;  in  1873,  86,896;  in  1878,  18,808;  in  1874, 
16,784;  and  in  1876,  18,704.  The  claim  agents 
saw  that  their  business  was  falling  off,  and  took 
measures  for  increasing  it.  In  1870  and  1876  they 
bad  begun  their  peculiar  methods,  and  were  flood- 
ing the  country  with  blank  petitions.  The  com- 
missioner of  pensions  said,  in  his  report  for  1878: 
"A  comparatively  small  number  of  profession- 
al claim  agents  and  claim  firms  at  Washington 
and  some  other  points  of  the  country,  through  the 
intervention  of  sulvagents,  and  by  extensive  ad- 
Tertising,  employing  for  that  purpose  in  some  in- 
stances sheets  issued  in  the  form  of  periodical 
newspapers  purporting  to  be  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  soldiers,  the  columns  of  which  con- 
tained matter  in  which  apparent  anxiety  for  the 
soldiers'  welfare  and  appeals  to  their  love  of  gain 
were  cunningly  intermingled,  always  representing 
the  advertisers  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  special  and 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  claims,  and  usually  adding  the  suggestion  that 
no  charge  would  be  made  unless  a  pension  should 
be  obtained."  The  result  of  this  activity  was  to 
bring  before  congress  a  host  of  petitions  praying 
for  further  legislation.  Already  a  measure  pro- 
Tiding  for  arrears  of  pensions  had  been  introduced 
into  the  44lh  congress,  but  it  was  killed  in  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  next  congress  a  like  measure 
promised  to  experience  the  same  fate,  when  it  was 
unexpectedly  taken  up  and  passed  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  without  debate,  and  appar- 
ently without  having  been  considered   by  the 


proper  committee.  The  bQI  was  noihed  throng 
the  senate  in  the  same  unceremonions  manner, 
and  in  the  short  debate  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
effort  to  discover  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
bill  should  it  become  a  law.  Making  an  estimate 
iMised  upon  a  communication  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  prepared  tliree  yeaia  previously, 
it  was  stated  that  the  arrean  mi^t  anwunt  to 
nineteen  or  twenty  millions  annually.  The  aecm- 
tary  of  the  interior  thought  that  $41,000,000  wonid 
be  all  that  was  needed  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  and  accepting  this  estimate,  the  secie- 
'tary  of  the  treasury  asked  for  authority  to  isoe 
bonds  to  that  amoimt.  This  estimate  was  pre- 
pared, however,  after  the  measure  was  passed  and 
had  received  the  signature  of  the  presidenL  The 
pension  bureau  never  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  arrears  bill  until  after  it  had  become  a  law. 
Such  was  the  loose  manner  of  framing  and  dis- 
cussing an  important  law.  —  The  truth,  however, 
was  8o<m  seen.  The  practical  operation  of  the 
law  was  to  offer  a  btmus  of  $1,000  down,  in  ad- 
dition to  subsequent  periodical  payments,  to  all 
persons  who  might  thereafter  file  and  prosecute  to 
a  successful  issue,  pension  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  while  the  bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  its  real  results  were  beginning  to 
be  foreshadowed.  Secretary  Sherman  told  his 
associates  in  the  cabinet  that  it  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  $150,000,000.  On  Jan.  25,  Secre- 
tary Schurs  read  in  a  cabinet  meeting  a  letter  from 
the  commissioner  of  pensions,  saying  that  tiie  UD 
would  require  an  immediate  expenditore  of 
$86,000,000,  and  lai^gely  increased  annual  requisi- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  damaging  statements  the 
president,  Mr.  Hayes,  signed  the  bilL  In  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  Secretary  Schoiz  addressed  m  fetter  to 
congress  calling  attentl<m  to  the  vast  sum  prob- 
ably involved  by  the  arrears  act,  and  lugging  upon 
tbat  body,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  l^;i8lation  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment against  the  frauds  which  the  new  measure 
would  be  sure  to  encourage.  At  once  the  flood 
gates  were-opened.  In  his  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1879,  a  date  less  than  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  the  commissiooer  said  that 
the  new  claims  of  invalids,  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren and  dependent  relatives,  had  come  in  at  "  an 
unprecedented  rate."  The  claims  of  invalids,  he 
said,  were  more  than  double  in  number  those  (rf 
any  previous  year,  except  1806  (just  at  theckieeof 
the  war),  and  nearly  double  that  year,  while  other 
claims  were  large  in  an  almost  equal  proportiaB. 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  the  arrears  act  was 
passed  there  were  about  100,000  unsettled  claims 
which  were  regarded  as  alive  and  pending;  besides 
these,  there  were  not  less  than  80,000  on  the  files 
which  had  been  rejected  for  one  reason  or  anoihs'. 
Among  these  claims,  which  were  on  the  files  sad 
had  not  been  admitted,  were  about  45,000  whidi 
were  counted  as  dead  claims,  the  claimants  hav- 
ing abandoned  their  prosecution,  or  died  leaving 
than  unsettled.  The  arrears  act  not  only  brou^t 
in  sew  original  claims  at  the  rate  of  10,280  per 
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month  for  the  whole  period  of  Beventeen  months 
from  February,  1879,  to  June  80,  1880— while  the 
Average  from  July  1,  1878,  to  Feb.  1, 1879,  waa 
only  1,S97  per  month — but  it  revived  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  old  casea  which  were  on 
the  rejected  files.  The  drain  on  the  treasury  was 
greatly  increased.  The  largest  annual  disburse- 
ment previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  was  in 
1871,  and  amounted  to  about  thirty-three  millions. 
In  1878  it  was  926,844,415;  in  1879,  t88,780,S26; 
in  1880,  $57,240,640;  and  in  1881,  ||50,620,688. 
In  tliis  last  year  the  commissioner  estimated  that 
the  act  would  consume,  sooner  or  later,  more  than 
$510,000,000.  This  piece  of  legislation,  which  is 
little  else  than  a  gigantic  swindle,  has  remained 
unchanged  in  spite  of  efforts  to  overturn  it.  It 
was  conceived  for  private  advantage,  and  carried 
through  without  consideration  or  debate,  and  by 
means  of  political  pressure.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the prstorian  guards  repeated;  the  soldiers'  votes 
formed  the  main  object  to  be  secured  by  its 
jwssage.  —  One  more  point  deserves  attention,  as 
diowing  the  great  stimulus  exerted  by  pension 
legislation.  When  the  bill  granting  pensions  to 
all  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  to  the 
«(ddien'  widows,  was  before  congress,  it  was  gen- 
erally asserted  and  believed  that  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  such  pensions,  about  seventy 
years  after  the  war,  must  necessarily  be  small. 
The  armies  of  the  United  States  in  1812-14  had 
not  been  large,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
attain  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  can  never 
be  very  large.  Yet  in  the  table  we  give,  we  find 
more  than  7,000  survivors  and  more  than  24,000 
widows  drawing  pensions  I  "  Either  the  war  of 
1813  must  have  had  a  mysteriously  vitalizing 
effect  upon  those  in  any  way  engaged  in  it,  or  the 
passage  of  the  pension  bill  must  have  resuscitated  a 
large  number  of  those  who,  in  the  ordinary  course 
ct  nature,  bad  died  years  ago."  And  in  his  report 
for  1882  the  commissioner  of  pensions  makes  some 
Interesting  spoculationsTegarding  the  penrion  pop- 
ulation of  the  coimtiy.  "The  proposition  Is  as 
follows :  How  many  persons  are  there  now  living 
who  served  in  the  army  during  the  late  rebellion, 
or  who  bore  a  pensionable  relation  to  those  who 
served,  who  have  not  yet  applied  for  a  pension? 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  United  States  reports 
the  foUovring  aggregate  of  enlistment  for  the 
differoit  pertods  of  service: 

Wdsjn S,(MS  9inontIu 8a,8M 

Smontb* ia8,41S  1  year 9a,7X 

lOOdayi 85,807  ayesra 44,«» 

4moiidu 4)  flyeara t,OaS,(nO 

Smootlu H,118  4yew« 1,0«S 

Smontlw 373  Aggregate.. 2,780,178 

Taking  this  as  a  basis  Of  my  calculation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  number  of  individual 
enlistments;  that  is,  excluding  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  subsequent  enlistments  of  the  same 
person.  The  result  of  my  investigation  and  es- 
timate upon  this  point  shows  an  aggregate  of 
S,048,96»  different  individuals  who  enlisted  for 
greater  or  less  periods  during  the  war.  To  this 
nnmhw  should  be  added  the  number  of  persons 


serving  in  the  regular  army  and  navy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  viz. ,  16,432.  So  that  the 
grand  total  of  individual  persons  who  entered  the 
service  during  the  war  may  be  approximately 
stated  to  be  2,063,891.  Up  to  July  1,  1882,  there 
have  been  filed  by  army  invalidi),  450,690  applica- 
tions for  pensions.  Up  to  the  same  date  there 
have  been  filed  294,277  applications  on  behalf  of 
the  service  of  deceased  soldiers.  There  have 
been  filed  by  navy  invalids  7,688,  and  by  those 
representing  deceased  sailors,  8,304.  This  makes 
an  aggregate  of  those  who  have  applied  for  pen- 
sion of  756,119  out  of  the  whole  number  who  en- 
listed, as  before  stated.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
there  are  about  86,800  representatives  of  deceased 
soldiers  who  have  not  yet  applied  for  pension,  and 
1,000,469  survivors  of  the  war  who  have  not  yet 
applied  for  pension,  and  220,000  who  di^d  during 
and  since  the  war,  who  left  no  pensionable  relatives 
surviving  them.  *  *  The  general  proposition, 
however,  is  presented,  with  the  best  available  in- 
formation at  hand,  that  there  is  a  surviving  soldier 
population  of  a  little  over  ten  hundred  thousand, 
out  of  which  claims  for  pension  in  the  future  may 
be  made  by  those  who  incurred  pensionable  disa- 
bilities. " — In  the  United  States  special  acts  have,  as 
we  have  said,  with  great  frequency  been  passed  for 
pensioning  any  person  not  falling  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  force  at  any  given  time. 
For  instance,  cap.  48,  approved  June  17,  1844 : 
"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  secretary  of  war  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
to  MiUy,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Francis,  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  $96  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, during  her  natural  life,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  gratitude  and  bounty  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  humanity  displayed  by  her  in  the  war  of 
1817  and  1818  in  saving  the  life  of  an  American 
citizen  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her 
people,  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  them,"  etc. 
In  another  case  Baron  de  Steuben  was  granted  a 
pension  of  $2,600  a  year  during  life;  ' '  which  said 
annuity  shall  be  considered  in  full  discharge  of 
all  claims  and  demands  whatever  of  the  said 
Frederick  William  de  Steuben  against  the  United 
States."  Many  of  these  private  acts  granted  pen- 
sions to  private  individualB  who  had,  like  Hilly, 
the  Greek  woman,  performed  some  act  of  heroism. 
They  did  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the 
pension  laws,  and  form  the  first  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  no  civil 
pensions.  Up  to  1869,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  such  form  the  only  exception.  In  that 
year  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  45),  a  bill  was 
passed  to  increase  the  United  States  judges,  and 
it  provided,  among  other  things,  that  "any  judge 
of  the  United  States,  who,  having  held  his  com- 
mission as  such  at  least  ten  years,  shall,  after  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  resign  his 
office,  shall  thereafter,  during  the  .residue  of  his 
natural  life,  receive  the  same  salary  which  was 
by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion."—  Since  then,  a  new  precedent  has  beea 
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created  as  to  ex-presidents'  widows.  First,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  given  one,  then  Mrs.  Garfield,  then 
Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  The  life-saving  de- 
partment has  had  a  pension  arrangement  made  by 
law  for  a  certain  definite  period.  The  internal 
revenue  servants  and  the  railway  mail  servants 
also  have  had  endeavors  for  a  pension  system 
made  in  congress  in  their  behalf.  Employes  in 
the  quartermaster's  and  paymaster's  departments 
have  received  them.  Also  nurses,  and  in  one  case 
the  widow  of  a  professor  in  the  naval  academy. 
The  New  York  municipal  police  have  also  had  a 
pension  system  introduced  for  their  benefit,  re- 
cently. Many  bills  have  been  introduced  for  such 
purposes,  the  most  sweeping  being  Senator  Ed- 
munds', in  the  47th  congress.  Its  object  was  to 
allow  all  officers  who  may  retire  or  be  retired,  one 
year's  pay;  afterflfteenyearsof  service,  two  years' 
full  pay;  after  twenty  years,  a  pension  of  half 
pay;  after  twenty-five  years,  two-thirds  pay;  after 
thirty  years,  three-fourths  pay;  after  thirty-five 
yeaia,  four-fifths  pay;  and  after  forty  years,  full 
pay. — The  subject  of  civil  pensions  has  already 
been  discussed.  It  is  not  contended  that  so  far 
any  but  very  excusable  departures  from  the  rules 
thus  far  in  force  in  this  country  have  been  made, 
but  every  new  departure  from  the  same  should 
very  closely  examined  and  criticised  as  long  as 
the  rule  remains  in  force.  If,  after  a  full  discus- 
sion, it  shall  be  decided  to  put  in  force  a  sys- 
tem of  civil  pensioning,  it  will  be  an  interesting, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous,  experiment. 
— The  existing  provisions  of  the  pension  laws  are 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  this  article,  and  the 
reader  most  be  referred  to  the  manuals  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  bureau.  A  word, 
however,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  department. 
The  applicant  for  a  pension  first  sends  a  declara- 
tion, of  which  he  can  get  a  blank  form  from  the 
office,  giving  the  necessary  dates  and  figures  and 
circumstances,  in  detail.  His  identity  must  be 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  two  crediUe  witness- 
es, who  must  appear  before  the  officer.  Then, 
on  receiving  this,  the  interior  department  makes 
application  to  the  adjutant  general  and  surgeon 
general  or  to  the  navy  department,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  applicant's  record  and  evidence 
as  to  the  disability.  If  there  be  none,  the  appli- 
cant must  obtain  the  affidavit  of  a  commissioned 
officer  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
If  there  is  no  record  even  that  there  was  a  dis- 
ability, the  applicant  must  obtain  the  evidence  of 
the  surgeon  by  whom  he  was  treated,  and  must 
prove  that  his  own  habits  had  no  agency  in  the 
production  of  such  disability.  If  the  disability 
arises  from  disease,  he  must,  in  addition,  get  evi- 
dence from  his  physician  setting  forth  the  history 
of  his  disease  and  disability  since  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  administrator  or  executor  of  a  soldier 
is  not  entitled  to  arrears  if  the  deceased  had  filed 
no  application.  If  claimant  died  pending  appli- 
cation, the  pension,  when  granted,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  estate,  but  to  the  widow  or  children. 
If  there  are  none,  then  the  pension  hipses,  except 


that  the  expenses  of  the  claimant's  last  sicknecB 
may  be  paid.  Death  is  to  be  presumed  in  cases 
where  more  than  two  years  elapee  since  the  date 
of  the  soldier's  supposed  death  in  acticm.  No 
pension  in  hand  or  to  come,  or  in  whosever  hands 
it  is,  is  liable  to  attachment,  levy  or  seizure  by  or 
under  any  legal  or  equitable  process  whatever. 
No  pensioner  may  have  more  than  one  pension  at 
a  time.  Helplessness  means  (act  of  1876)  depend- 
ence on  another,  and  also  inability  to  gain  a  sub- 
sistence by  one's  own  exertions.  The  abandon- 
ment of  her  minor  child  by  the  widow  forfeits 
her  title  to  a  pension.  Any  pledge,  mortgage, 
sale,  assignment  or  transfer  of  any  right,  claim  or 
interest  in  any  pension,  which  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  granted,  shall  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  No  pension  money  will  be  paid  to  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  the  pensioner,  and  no  agent 
is  to  recognize  any  warrant  or  power  of  attmney, 
except  in  the  case  of  insane  or  Indian  penaionen 
or  those  under  disabilities.  (Act  of  Aug.  7,  1882.) 
All  pensioners  must  have  been  loyal  daring  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  outbreak  all  the 
pensioned  in  other  wars  who  were  in  the  Insurgent 
states  were  cut  off,  and  also  those  in  the  northern 
states  known  to  be  disloyal.  In  1867,  widows 
who  could  prove  their  loyalty  during  the  war 
were  restornl.  A  pardon  by  the  prerident  doea 
not  restore  the  right  to  the  former  or  any  pension. 
As  to  what  constitutes  disloyalty,  it  has  been  held 
that  compulsory  service  with  the  rebels  does  not. 
Making  clothes  and  tents  for  them,  does.  Apply- 
ing to  the  confederate  congress  for  a  federal  pen- 
sion does  not.  —  On  the  next  page  we  giv«  a  laUe 
of  the  pension  claims  filed  and  allowed  since  1861. 
< — There  are  fifty-eight  agencies  in  tl>e  United 
States.  Payments  are  made  qnarteriy,  and  there 
is  a  biennial  examination  of  the  pensioners.  New 
York  contains  the  most  pensionera,  then  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  Ohio ;  the  commissioners  have  said 
that  there  is  not  a  single  county  or  parish  in  the 
United  States  without  its  pensioner.  The  avenge 
age  of  our  soldiers  in  1868  was  only  twenty-six, 
and  so  this  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time.  Formerly  the  Washington  office 
kept  an-  alphabetical  list  of  the  rejected  and  ad- 
mitted pensioners  and  of  the  claims  filed,  bat  thia 
was  found  very  cumbersome,  and  now  all  names 
are  indexed  according  to  their  companies  and 
military  organizations.  In  the  course  of  making 
the  change  (November,  1880)  more  than  8,000 
duplicate  claims  for  pensions  were  found,  and 
fifty-three  cases  in  which  two  pensions  had  been 
granted  the  same  person.  These  new  reooids 
consist  of  176  volumes,  of  860  pages  each,  and 
have  claims  for  pensions  on  account  of  aorioe 
in  2,268  raiments,  194  battalions,  706  Independ- 
ent companies,  808  batteries,  and  46  staff  corps. 
Besides  this,  Uie  old  tlu-ee-fold  invalid,  widows 
and  bounty  lands  divisions  were  abolished,  and 
everything  was  arranged  by  states.  The  com- 
missioners have  therefore  evolved  a  method  by 
which  the  government  may  be  better  protected 
from  fraud,  and  thi8*th^  submit  eveiy  year  to 
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Army. 

Kary. 

AlmyANaTy. 

Warot  UU. 

Tout 
No.  of 

oatloiu 

Total 

No.  of 
Claim! 
allowed 

'"'•°'tW?i!*"~ 

51S1'' 

AppU«UoD. 

AppUcatlon* 
filed. 

Claiina 
allowed. 

Applleattoni 
Med. 

^-^eS. 

•"IS.. 

WJd 
owa. 

'"55;. 

WW- 
otn. 

'"^a 

Wld- 
owa 

SurrJ. 
Tore. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Surrl- 
Tore. 

Wld- 
owe. 

filed. 

InTalldeWidowiL 

Total. 

1861 

4.  till 

:>il 
S:!,IT9 
8-.>« 

7:^  :'57 

e'>» 

■fi;  :.!1 

e     H 

11      H 

11    » 

ii<  .« 

ia.',:i99 
1Si,j39 
1««,7«8 
181.049 
188.016 
14-.  .410 

lei.uo 

lfi,038 
20(;,(U2 

4,290 
8,818 
6,970 
27,666 
60,106 
71,070 
88,618 
93,686 
105,104 
111,165 
114,101 
118,276 
118,911 
114,614 
111,883 
107,898 
108,861 
92,849 
104,140 
106,892 
104,720 
108.064 
07,616 

8,686 
8,169 
14,781 
61,186 

1862 

1,862 
28,880 
20,268 
27,299 
85,799 
1^906 

7jsa 

11.085 
12,991 
8,881. 
8,857 
8,728 
9,802 
11,936 
17,080 
10,582 
18,812 
86;8S6 
110,678 
18,456 
29,0(M 
85.0S9 

1,000 

22,377 

82,827 

44,464 

28,782 

20,265 

18,099 

14,496 

11,400 

8,985 

6,756 

6,487 

5,608 

6,294 

5.264 

5,289 

6,661 

9,767 

25,602 

10,627 

10,849 

11,878 

60 
290 
885 
456 

850 
250 
170 
290 
260 
190 
240 
248 
228 
810 
844 
271 
800 
699 
1,861 
615 
478 
777 

66 
286 
824 
466 
875 
838 
207 
246 
200 
142 
178 
120 
161 
178 
180 

97 
181 
216 
560 
285 
211 
251 

418 
4,121 
17,041 
15,212 
82,883 
16.589 
9,460 
7,292 
5,721 
7,884 
6,468 
6.561 
6,987 
6,760 
6,860 
7,282 
7,414 
7,242 
10,179 
81,394 
28,946 
82,014 

49 

8,788 

22,448 

24,969 

27,294 

19,898 

19,461 

15,904 

12,500 

8,899 

7,244 

4,078 

8,152 

4,786 

4,876 

8,861 

8,580 

8,879 

4.456 

8,980 

8,999 

6,803 

2,487 
49,832 
58,699 
72,684 
65,266 
86,758 
20,768 
26,066 
24,861 
48,969 
26,891 
18,308 
16,784 
18,704 
2H,523 
28,716 
44,567 
67,118 
141,466 
81,116 
40,939 
48,778 

463 
7,884 
89,487 
40,171 
60,177 
86,4% 
28,921 
28,196 
18,221 
16,602 
84,838 
16,062 
10,402 

ii.isa 

9,977 
11,896 
11,962 
81,846 

19,646 
27,894 
27,664 
38,ie) 

1868 

1864 

1865 

86,968 

1866 

188,788 
153,188 

1867 

1868 

160,648 

1869 

187,968 
198,683 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

isn 

1878 

1879 

1!80 

1881 

1882 

1888 

20,741 

8,546 

1,481 

787 

426 

819 

198 

2,786 

811 

296 

109 

85 

61 

^074 

8,815 

1^299 

718 

571 

486 

848 

15,807 

8,801 

3,976 

1,285 

818 

770 

198 

17,604 

8,186 

668 

240 

78 

67 

817 

2,548 

284 

115 

26 

23 

81 

8,117 

2,242 

810 

416 

166 

126 

181 

18,177 

4,630 

1,966 

693 

882 

207,496 
282,22> 
»8,411 
286,241 
2:4.821 
242,187 
282,104 
228,996 
242,766 
250,802 
268,880 
386,687 
808,658 

Tot»l.. 

488,856 

806,941 

8,866 

5,088 

215,210 

206,716 

84,594 

42,883 

25,684 

88,878 

886,187 

510,988 

Note.  —  In  the  "  Total  namber  of  peiuionen  on  the  roll "  the  enrrlron  are  inclnded  under  the  hea4  of  "  InTalids." 


congress,  which,  with  equal  regularity,  pigeon- 
holes it.  This  is  to  have  a  number  of  pension 
commissions  all  over  the  country,  consisting  each 
of  one  surgeon  and  one  pension  clerk,  appointed 
from  Washington,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  in  each 
case  to  go  to  any  place  in  their  district  from  which 
a  claim  has  been  forwarded,  and  there  to  summon 
the  claimant  and  his  witnesses,  and  such  other  wit- 
nesses as  they  themselves  may  wish  or  as  may 
volunteer  their  testimony,  and  to  examine  such 
evidence  thus  furnished,  and  report  thereon  to 
Washington.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are, 
that:  1.  "  The  testimony  and  proceedings  will  be 
public  and  reliable,  facilitating  prompt  and  liberal 
decisions,  and  the  treasury  will  be  protected  from 
fraud."  The  claimants'  expenses  will  be  rather 
diminished.  2.  "The  medical  examination  will 
be  made  by  an  unprejudiced  government  surgeon. 
No  one  will  be  made  a  victim  of  the  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  carelessness  of  a  neighborhood  sur- 
geon." 8.  There  need  be  no  more  special  agents' 
investigations.  "  The  publicity  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  operate  to  restrain  fraudulent  claims, 
and  give  the  government  a  guarantee  against  their 
success."  The  neighbors  of  any  claimant  are 
likely  to  come  forward  to  expose  any  fraud  in 
such  a  matter.  Now,  the  honest  claimants  who 
are  not  able  to  All  a  want  in  their  evidence  get  in- 
jured, while  the  dishonest  ones  who  fill  such  a 
gap  by  fraud  succeed.  There  will  therefore  be 
less  perjury,  forgery  and  false  personation  under 
such  a  scheme.  The  old,  and  present,  scheme 
"  provides  for  the  settlement  of  claims  on  «b parte 
testimony  exclusively,  given  by  witnesses  who  are 
entirely  unknown  to  the  office,  and  whose  affi- 
davits are  almost  universally  prepared  by  claim 


agents,  who  can  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  unless  the  claim  is  allowed."  The  exam- 
ining surgeon  is  usually  the  neighborhood  practi- 
tioner, whose  professional  interest  it  is  to  please 
the  claimant  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
(Commissioner's  Report,  1877.)  —  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  account  of  pensions, 
from  March  4, 1789,  to  June  80, 1888  (by  calendar 
years  to  1848,  and  by  fiscal  years,  ended  June  80, 
from  that  time) : 


791 $  175,818.88 

792 109,248.15 

798 80,087.81 

794 81,899.94 

796 68,678.22 

796 Ifl0,»».71 

797 98,856.W 

1798 104,846.88 


96,444.08 
64,130.78 
78,588.87 
86,440.88 
01,902.10 
80,098.80 
81,864.69 
81,875.58 
70,500.00 
82,676.04 
87,883.64 
88,744.16 
75,048.88 
91.402.10 
86,969.91 
90.164.86 
60,<5«.0e 

816 168,804.15 

817 897,874.48 

.818 890,719.90 

819 2,415,989  88 

820 8,206,87».81 

Sa 242,817.26 

—  1,948.199.40 

1,780,668.62 

1,499,826.50 

1,808,810.67 

8B6 ijm,t».ia 


799.. 
80O.. 
801.. 
802.. 
80S.. 
804.. 
805.. 
806.. 
807.. 
808.. 
809.. 
810.. 
811.. 
812.. 
813.. 
814.. 
816.. 


law 

$    976,138.86 

1888 

850,578.57 

1629 

949,694.47 

1880 

1.868,297.81 

1881 

1,170,665.14 

1888 

1,184,422.40 

1888 

4,589,152  40 

1884 

8,361,285.80 

1888 

l,954,ni.32 

1886 

2,882,  TO7. 96 

18»r 

2,072.162.45 

1888 

S.iiyi.osy.ag 

1839 

8,142.750.51 

1840 

2,608,562.17 

1841 

2.:)8S,4S4.51 

1842 

l.STK.ftSl.SS 

1848 

8.'K),041.12 

1844 

s.ae,oo6.99 

1846 

2,400.788.11 

1846 

1,811,097.56 

1847 

1,744,883.68 

1848 

1,227,490.48 

1849 

1.338,86"  64 

1860 

]. 888.886  02 

1861 

2,29.3,377.22 

18B8 

2.401.858.78 

1868 

l,7.'i6,806  90 

1854 

1,232,665  00 

1856 

1.477  612  .33 

1886 

1,290,229  65 

1867 

1,810,880.58 

1866 

1,219,768.90 

1860 

l,iS«.2!82.71 

1880 

1,100,802  38 

1861 

1,0S4,.599.73 

1862... ......... 

«5«,170.47 
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1888 1,078,518.88 

1864 4,885,478.80 

1886 16,847,881.84 

1866 15,808>I8.88 

1867 80,888,551.71 

1888 88,788,886.78 


1888.. S8,«8,aU.78 

laro aB,a4a;Mii7 

1871. 84,448,884.88 

1878 SS,588,4ai.TS 

ISn 38,858,486.88 

18r4. 88,088,414.68 


I8» ae,4S«,«6.B 

18» 88367,886.88 

ISn _.  87.888788.87 

ISra •-  87,187,018.08 

1878 86,1S1,48S.88 

1880.. 88,777,174.44 


un... aaipflBi^fn  m 

tan... •i.s«4S8.B 

1888 rnkfiOfiSlM 

Total,  indodbag  neuir 
$10,000  in  mmitta  ootatana- 
i^  in  1886 S794.85e[,88e.n 


LuT  or  Wabs  of  ths 

WARS. 

ButedbrniMtT.etc. 

]Io.o(Ib. 

Bnninrt 

April  11,  1775 

Joij     8,  1716 

Jane  10,  1801 

1780 

SepL  11,  1811 

Jane  IB,  18H 

Not.   so,  1817 

April  81,  1881 

1888 

1886 

Dff..    S3,  18S5 

Kay     ^  1886 

1888 

1888 

April  S4,  1846 

April  IS,  1861 

April  11,  1788 

8q>L  80,  1800 

June     4,18DB 

Aog.     5,  1796 

Not.  11,  1811 

Feb.    17,  181S 

Oct.    SI,  1818 

Sept.  SI,  188S 

1887 

1888 

Aog.   14,  1848 

Sept.  80,  1887 

1888 

1888 

Joly     4,  1848 

April    8,1885 

•888,715 

lYIpol!                          

s,8a 

Indiuifl  (Gren  HArrlaon)  ..  —        ................................ 

690 

Xn£lan<l ..........t 

isaajM 

Semlnolea     ..      . .. 

5,811 

BUclcHswk ., 

Cbeiokees 

5,081 

8,808 

Floridd  fn41»n» --- 

4mS 

18.418 

OATii(]A,NewTorkiVontier(llHtnrlM]ioe8.... ...... ...... ...... 

ilis 

BnglftTid,  Arootttook  bonndary  quMtlon... 

S.780J76 

Mexico. ._ ;..: 

'ftjue  pnutonsd.    Tha  Ual  (Suiil  Cook,  of  OUnndon,  K.  T.)  died  Utj  M,  imt.      t  lt,iM  paiuloned  np  to  UM.      t  UJM  | 


—  AX7THORITIE8.  Army  and  Navy  Pention  Law* 
to  1861,  Robert  Mayo,  M.  D.,  4th  ed. ;  Mayo  & 
Moulton's  Trealue  on  the  PentUm,  Lawi,  Wash- 
ington, 1861;  A  Manual  of  th»  JPenaion  Law*  of 
the  U.  8.,  Heuiy  C.  Harmon,  Washington,  1867; 
A  Manual  of  Pmtiont,  Bounty  and  Fity,  Oeorg« 
W.  Raff,  Cincinnati,  1864;  Th»  War  GkUmanU 
Gvidt,  George  W.  Raff,  Cincinnati,  1866;  Practice 
under  the  PenMon,  Bounty  and  Prae  Late*  of  the 
U.  8.,  Robert  Sewell,  New  York,  1864;  A  Digett 
of  the  Law*  of  the  U.  8.  governing  the  granting  of 
Army  and  Nmy  Pention*,  etc.,  compiled  by  or- 
der of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Calvin  B. 
Walker,  deputy  commissioner,  Washington,  1881 ; 
OieU  8ermee  in  Oreai  Britain,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
New  York,  1880;  The  Annual  Beportt  of  the  Com- 
fMUioner  of  Peniion*  and  the  Secretary  cf  the  In- 
tuior;  The  Oongreteional  Beeord;  Dumont  on  Pen- 
aione,  Bentham's  translation. 

Datid  a.  Wslu,  and 
EuBTACK  Conway. 

UNITED  STATES  SURPLUS  MONET,  Dim 
tribntioii  of,  unony  the  States.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  (Ingham),  in  his  report  to  congress, 
in  December,  1829,  estimated  that  the  revenues 
of  the  government  for  that  year  would  amount, 
including  the  balance  on  hand  on  Jan.  1,  to 
$80,574,666;  and  the  expenditures  to  $26,164,695, 
of  which  $9,841,011  was  on  account  of  principal 
and  $3,568,994  on  account  of  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  He  also  estimated  that  the  public  reve- 
nue for  the  next  five  years  would  be  such  as  to 
leave  free  for  application  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  about  twelve  millions  yearly.  The 
amount  of  debt  becoming  due  or  payable  during 
the  next  five  years  was  $48,632,869.  The  surplus, 
after  paying  this  indebtedness,  would  be  twelve 
millions.  The  secretary  did  not  favor  a  sudden 
change  in  the  tariff,  but  recommended  such  grad- 
ual changes  as  would  reduce  the  revenues  to  cor- 


respond with  the  existing  expenditure.  Presklent 
Jackson,  in  his  message  to  congress  in  18S9,  said : 
"  After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  b  not 
probable  that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon 
principles  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  gov- 
ernment without  a  considerable  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  its  cur- 
rent service.  As,  then,  the  period  approMcfaes 
when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  sui^ 
plus  will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  delibera- 
tion of  congress,  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  it  Is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered 
in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
heretofore  attended  appropriations  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  and  with  those  which  this 
experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise  whenever 
power  over  such  subjects  may  be  ezerciaed  by  the 
general  government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  wlU  reconcile 
the  diversified  interests  of  the  states,  and  stieogth- 
en  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member 
of  the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  heae- 
flted  by  the  improvement  of  Inland  navigadon  and 
the  construction  of  highways  in  the  several  stales. 
Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit  in  a 
mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  HThat  hith- 
erto adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citiaens, 
been  deprecated  as  an  ii^raction  of  the  oonstitn- 
tion,  while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  as  inex- 
pedient. All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the 
expense  of  harmony  in  the  legislative  ooundb. 
To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  moat 
safe,  just  and  federal  disposition  which  oould  be 
made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  ^ipor- 
tionment  among  the  several  states  according  to 
their  ratio  of  representation :  and  riiould  this 
measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the  oonallta- 
tion,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propoae  to  the 
states  an  amendment  authorising  it.    I  regaid  m. 
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appeal  to  the  Bource  of  power,  in  cases  of  real 
doubt,  and  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the  most 
sacred  of  all  our  obligations."  It  thus  appears 
that  President  Jackson  regarded  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  appropriation  of  money  for  internal  im- 
provements by  congress,  and,  in  view  of  the  an- 
ticipated surplus,  sugg^ted  that  its  distribution 
among  the  states  would  enable  them  to  make  such 
improTements,  without  the  assistance  of  congress. 
He  Intimated  that.such  a  distribution  would  be 
constitutional,  but  if  there  was  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  an  amendment  would  remove  the  difficulty. 
—  During  the  session  of  congress  of  1829-80,  the 
duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  salt,  and  also  on  ton- 
nage, were  reduced,  but  the  reductions  were  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  surplus  after  the  debt  then 
maturing  should  be  paid.  In  his  message  for  De- 
cember, 1880,  President  Jaclcson  referred  to  this 
subject  as  follows  :  "  In  my  first  message  I  stated 
it  to  be  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  re- 
mote period,  If  ever,  leave  the  government  with- 
out a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury  beyond 
what  may  be  required  for  its  current  services.  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  change  this  opinion,  but 
much  to  confirm  it." —  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, in  his  report  for  1882,  says :  "  After  Jan.  1, 
1888,  no  part  of  the  public  debt,  except  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  the  unfunded  debt,  of  which 
only  small  portions  are  occasionally  presented,  will 
be  redeemable  before  the  following  year;  and, 
though  there  will  be  in  the  treasury  during  the 
year  ample  means  to  discharge  the  whole  debt, 
they  can  be  applied  only  to  the  purchase  of  stock 
at  the  market  prices."  The  whole  public  debt  was 
virtually  extinguished  by  Jan.  1, 1885,  on  which 
date  the  tialanoe  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury 
was  $5,586,383.  It  was  estimated  tliat  for  the  year 
1885  the  receipts  from  all  sources  would  be  twenty 
millions:  but  the  actual  receipU  were  $85,480,067, 
reoeiptB  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  during 
that  year  having  greatly  increased.  In  1884  these 
receipts  were  only  $4,867,600,  but  in  1885  they 
were  $14,757,600.  The  receipU  from  the  sales  of 
pubUc  lands  in  1884-5-6  were  $44,403,881,  and  the 
total  receipts  from  this  source,  from  1706  to  1884, 
had  been  but  $44,595,000.  The  balance  left  in  the 
tressuiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  was 
$3,011,777;  in  1884,  $11,703,905;  in  1885,  $8,893,- 
858,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  $36,748,808.  —  In  view 
of  this  large  balance,  and  its  probable  large  in- 
crease by  Jan.  1, 1887,  the  act  of  June  38,  1886, 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  among  the  states.  As  has  been  seen,  this 
method  of  diqxising  of  the  surplus  was  favorably 
suggested  by  President  Jackson  in  his  message 
for  1839,  and  again  indorsed  by  him  in  his  mes- 
sage for  1880.  In  1886,  liowever,  the  views  of 
the  president  appear  to  have  changed.  Secretary 
Woodbury,  in  his  report  for  1885,  disapproved  of 
the  distributfen  of  the  surplus  among  the  states, 
itttimatiag  that  it  was  unconstitutional.   He  said : 


'^  The  people  themselves,  it  is  believed,  can  best 
manage  all  their  own  money,  which  they  and  their 
representatives  think  may  not  be  wanted  for  pub- 
lic purposes;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  far  prefer- 
able to  leave  it  originally  in  their  possession,  than 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  expensive  operation  of  re- 
turning it  substantially  to  the  place  whence  it 
came,  and  that  probably  in  a  manner  not  conform- 
able to  the  constitution,  till  after  the  delay  of  pro- 
curing an  amendment  to  it;  and  even  then  not 
expedient,  because  calculated  injudiciously  to 
strengthen  the  genoral  government,  and  to  render 
the  states  more  dependent  on  a  great  central  power 
for  yearly  and  important  resources.  Indeed,  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  public  lands,  whose  un- 
usually large  sales  the  past  year  are  the  source  of 
most  of  the  present  surplus,  would,  if  their  sales 
should  not  thereby  be  much  increased,  seem  anoth- 
er mode  far  more  natural  to  obviate  the  present 
difficulty.  But,  before  adopting  it,  this  and  various 
other  considerations  must  be  weighed,  and  it  must 
be  fully  considered  whether  all  the  revenue  antic- 
ipated from  tliem  at  their  present  prices  would 
not  be  necessary,  after  the  great  reductions  in  the 
tariff  in  1843,  and  whether  a  resort  to  a  higher 
tariil  would  not  then  become  indispensable,  if  the 
average  receipts  from  lands  or  customs  should, 
from  any  new  legishttion,  become  then  much  di- 
minished below  the  estimates  which  have  been 
submitted  on  the  present  occasion."  This  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  administration  from  1829  to 
1886  was  probably  owing. to  the  hostility  of  the 
president  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  result- 
ing in  the  veto  of  the  bill  for  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter on  July  10, 1882,  and  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  deposits  from  the  bank  by  order  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  of  Sept.  86, 1888.  (Bee  Bank- 
□ro  IK  THB  UNirxD  States.)  —  In  1886  and  1886 
the  revenues  of  the  government  were  deposited 
with  the  state  btuiks,  the  favorites  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  at  this 
time  among  the  states  would  have  deprived  these 
banks  of  the  deposits.  In  his  message  to  congress 
of  1886,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  of  that 
year,  regulating  the  public  deposits,  and  providing 
at  the  same  time  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  President  Jack- 
son said:  "Without  desiring  to  conceal  that  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the  last  two  years 
have  operated  a  partial  change  in  my  views  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  regretted 
that  the  suggestions  made  by  me  in  my  annual 
message  of  1829  and  1880  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood.  At  that  time  the  great  struggle  was 
begun  against  that  iatitudinarian  construction  of 
the  constitution  which  authorizes  the  unlimited 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Union  to  in- 
ternal improvements  within  the  states,  tending  to 
invest  in  the  hands,  and  place  under  the  control, 
of  the  general  government,  all  the  principal  roads 
and  canals  of  the  country,  in  violation  of  state 
rights,  and  in  derogation  of  state  authority.  At 
the  same  time  tlie  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  was  such  as  to  create  an  apprehension  that 
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the  dutiea  on  imports  could  not,  without  exten- 
sive mischief,  be  reduced  in  season  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus  after  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  view  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  surplus,  and  in  preference  to  its 
application  to  internal  improvements,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  states,  the 
suggestion  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to 
authorize  its  distribution  was  made.  It  was  an 
alternative  for  what  were  deemed  greater  evils — 
a  temporary  resort  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
treasury,  until  the  government  could,  without  a 
sudden  and  destructive  revulsion  in  the  business 
of  the  country,  gradually  return  to  the  just  prin- 
ciple of  raising  no  more  revenue  from  the  people, 
in  taxes,  than  is  necessary  for  its  economical  sup- 
port. Even  that  alternative  was  not  spoken  of 
but  in  connection  with  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution."— In  the  meantime  Jackson,  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and 
a  majority  of  both  houses  of  congress,  by  whom 
many  of  his  acts  were  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  In  his  first  message  in  1880  ho 
recommended  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  rechartered.  In  January,  1882, 
the  bank's  memorial  for  recharter  was  presented 
both  in  the  house  and  senate,  and,  after  some 
debate,  the  bill  for  the  recharter  passed  both 
houses.  This  bill  was  vetoed,  on  July  10,  by 
the  president,  and  the  recharter  of  the  bank 
was  made  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign  of 
1882.  Henry  Clay  was  defeated,  and  Jackson  re- 
elected, and  the  latter  claimed  that  the  result  was 
an  indonement  of  his  policy  against  the  bank.  — 
During  the  summer  of  1882,  Jackson,  as  a  measure 
of  hostility  against  the  bank,  conceived  the  proj- 
ect of  the  removal  of  the  United  States  deposits. 
Benton,  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  (vol.  i.,  p. 
877),  says:  "  General  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to 
tolerate  these  illegalities,  corruptions  and  indigni- 
ties. He  therefore  determined  on  ceasing  to  use 
the  institution  any  longer  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  public  moneys;  and  accordingly  communicat- 
ed his  intention  to  the  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had 
been  requested  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations 
on  the  subject.  The  major  part  of  them  dissent- 
ed from  his  design;  whereupon  he  assembled  them 
on  the  22d  of  September,  and  read  to  them  a  pa- 
per containing  his  views  on  this  subject.  This  pa- 
per concludes  as  follows:  'Under  these  convictions 
he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  not  be  commenced  too  soon;  and 
he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  October  next 
as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposits, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  state  banks  can  be  made.'" — Secretary 
Duane  refused  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
president  without  a  previous  reference  to  con- 
gress. Roger  B.  Taney,  then  attorney  general, 
was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  issued 
the  order  for  removal  of  the  deposits  on  Sept.  26, 
1888.  The  opponents  of  the  administration,  look- 
ing at  the  surplas  revenue,  regarded  the  proposi- 


tions made  for  distribution  of  the  surplua  among 
the  states  favorably,  as  tending  to  deprive  the 
president  of  a  portion  of  an  immense  patronage. 
— Tlie  deposit  of  the  public  money  in  the  pet 
banks  had  been  followed  by  great  financial  dis- 
tress, continuing  during  the  year  1884;  and  pre- 
vious to  and  during  that  year  propositiong  were 
frequently  made  in  the  public  press  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplua  revenue  among  the  states  as  a 
measure  of  relfef.  These  propositions  were  first 
in  the  form  of  a  distribution  of  the  revenue  from 
public  land,  then  a  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  themselves,  and  finally  the  distributioo  of 
both  land  and  customs  revenues.  —  During  the 
session  of  1886,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Calhoun,  Webater, 
Benton,  Bibb,  Southard  and  King,  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  executiTe  patron- 
age, tlie  increase  of  public  expenditures,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  or  fed  by  tbe  execu- 
tive government.  The  committee  assumed  that 
there  would  be  an  annual  surplus  of  nine  tnlilinna 
for  the  next  eight  years.  It  regarded  the  disposal 
of  this  surplus  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  with 
great  difficulty,  but  one  which  was  important  to 
determine,  lest  the  executive  should  greatly  in- 
crease his  power  by  depositing  the  public  funds 
with  the  favorite  banks.  The  committee  aoooid- 
ingly  "  reported  a  resolution  so  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution that  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  each  year  till  Jan.  1,  184S,  dednct- 
ing  therefrom  the  sum  of  92,000,000  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  contingent  expenses,  shall  annually  be 
distributed  among  the  states  and  tCRitoties.  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  the  sum,  to  be  distributed  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  adding  two  for  eadi  ter- 
ritory and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  state  a  number 
of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both  houses, 
and  to  the  territories,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  shares  each.  Supposing  the  sur- 
plus to  be  distributed  should  average  $9,000,000 
annually,  as  estimated,  it  would  give  to  each  share 
980,40S,  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  from  a  state,  will  show 
the  amount  to  which  any  state  will  be  entitled.'* 
This  resolution  was  opposed  by  Benton,  who  repre- 
sented the  administration  in  the  senate.  Heaigued 
that  the  customs  revenues  could  be  largely  reduced 
by  changes  in  their  methods  of  collection;  that 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  land  could  be  made 
to  disappear  by  selling  these  lands  at  nominal 
prices  to  the  people.  If,  after  this,  there  AoxM 
still  be  a  surplus,  he  advocated  its  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  to  protect  the  ooaatt 
and  frontiers  of  the  country.  The  proposition  of 
the  committee  to  amend  the  constitution  to  author 
ize  the  distribution  was  never  brought  to  a  vote; 
In  the  spring  of  1886,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  "Philadelphia  National  Oaaette": 
"  "The  great  loss  of  the  bank  has  been  in  the  de- 
preciation of  the  securities,  and  the  only  way  to 
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regain  capital  is  to  restore  their  value.    A  large 
portion  of  them  consists  of  state  stocks,  which 
are  so  far  below  their  intiinsic  worth  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
reasonable  man.    Ko  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
their  ultimate  payment.    The  states  themselves, 
unaided,  can  satisfy  every  claim  against  them ; 
they  will  do  it  speedily,  if  congress  adopt  the 
measures  contemplated  for  their  relief.    A  divis- 
ion of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  which 
would  enable  them  all  to  pay  their  debts,  or  a 
pledge  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  for  that  purpose, 
would  be  abundant  security.    Either  of  these  acts 
would  inspire  confidence,  and  enhance  the  value 
of  all  kinds  of  property." — A  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  was  introduced  in  the 
senate,   and  supported  both   by  Mr.   Clay  and 
Mr.  Webster.    It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Benton, 
who  introduced  an   antagonistic   bill   devoting 
the  surplus  revenues  to  public  defenses.    The 
bill  x>a8sed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  S6  to  20.    Be- 
ing sent  to  the  house  for  concurrence,  it  became 
evident  that  it  could  not  pass  that  body,  as  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  regarded  the  project  in  its 
form  of  a  distribution  as  unconstitutional.    The 
friends  of  the  measure  in  the  senate  determined 
to  change  its  form  so  as  to  remove  the  difliculty. 
Instead  of  a  distribution  it  was  to  be  a  deposit, 
and  the  faith  of  the  states  was  to  be  pledged  to 
the  return  of  the  money.  —  There  was  another 
bill  in  the  senate  for  regulating  the  deposit  of 
public  moneys  with  the  state  banks,  and  the  prop- 
osition in  the  form  of  a  deposit  with  the  states 
became  sections  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  this  bill, 
wliich  passed  with  only  six  dissenting  votes.    It 
passed  the  house  by  a  large  majority,  155  to  88. 
In  the  form  of  distribution  it  had  no  chance  of 
passing  the  house.     "It  was  approved  by  the 
president,"  Benton  says,  "but  with  a  repugnance 
of  feeling  and  a  recoil  of  judgment  which  it  re- 
quired great  efFort  of  friends  to  overcome."  Prob- 
ably, if  he  had  returned  it  with  his  veto,  it  would 
have  had  two-thirds  of  each  house  in  its  favor.  — 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  18th  and  14th  sec- 
tions of  the  act  of  June  28,  1886:  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money.    Sec- 
tion 13.    That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  re- 
serving the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall 
be  deposited  with  such  of  the  several  states,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  representation  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  as  shall,  by  law,  authorize  their  treasurers, 
or  other  competent  authorities,  to  receive  the  same 
on  the  terms  hereinafter  specified;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such 
treasurers,  or  other  competent  authorities,  on  re- 
ceiving certificates  of  deposit  therefor,  signed  by 
such  competent  authorities,  in  such  form  as  may 
he  prescribed  by  the  secretary  aforesaid ;  which 
certificates  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal  obli- 
gations, and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  state  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  repayment  thereof,  and  shall 


pledge  the  faith  of  the  states  receiving  the  same, 
to  pay  the  said  moneys,  and  every  part  thereof, 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  defraying  any  wants  of  the  public 
treasury,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  five  millions 
aforesaid:. Prosuied,  that  if  any  state  declines  to 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  surplus  aforesaid,  on 
the  terms  before  named,  the  same  shall  be  deposit- 
ed with  the  other  states,  agreeing  to  accept  the 
same  on  deposit  in  the  proportion  aforesaid:  And 
provided,  further,  that  when  said  money,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  wanted  by  the  said  secretary, 
to  meet  appropriations  by  law,  the  same  shall  be 
called  for,  in  ratable  proportions,  withjn  one  year, 
as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  from  the  differ- 
ent states  with  which  the  same  is  deposited,  and 
shall  not  be  called  for,  in  sums  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  from  any  one  state,  in  any  one 
month,  without  previous  notice  of  thirty  days 
for  every  additional  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars which  may  at  any  time  bo  required.  Section 
14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  de- 
posits shall  be  made  with  the  ^id  states  in  the 
following  proportions  and  at  the  following  times, 
to  'vfit:  one-quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  a» 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be;  one-quarter  part  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  one-quarter  part  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  and  one-quarter  t»rt  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  all  in  the  same  year."  —  In 
his  message  for  December,  1886,  President  Jack- 
son objected  to  the  method  of  distribution  provid- 
ed in  the  law,  viz. ,  according  to  representation, 
and  advocated  a  method  founded  on  the  popula- 
tion of  each  state.  —  On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  after  reserving  the  five  millions 
required  by  law,  was  $87,468,850.07,  and  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  states  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


STATUS. 


Maine 

New  Bampsbite.. 

Haamchuaetts 

Sbodelalaod 

Veimont 

Connecticat ...... 

New  York 

New  Jene7 

PeiinaylTaDia 

Delaware......... 

HaiylaDd.. ....... 

Vli^la 

North  Carolina... 
Sooth  CaroUna... 

Oeoigia 

Alabama 

HlMiaalppi 

Loolalana 

Mlasonri 

KentocI 


Ohio.. 

Indfama... 

niinota.... 

Arkanaaa. 

Hichigan.. 


Total. 


No.  or 
elec- 
toral 
▼otea. 


10 
7 
14 

4 
7 
8 

4» 
8 

SO 

s 

10 

» 

15 
11 
11 
7 

4 
B 
4 
15 
15 

n 
» 

5 
8 
8 


Amount  to  b« 
deposited  dur- 
ing tbo  yefcr  Its? 


ti,er4,«si.os 

888,115.71 

1,784,881.48 

600,780.41 

888,115.71 

1,019,600.81 

6,868,«t4.i8 

1,019.580.81 

8,8tS,a68.08 

888,885.81 

1,874,451.08 

2,081,287.84 

1,011,078.68 

1,401,8H.IS 

1,401,806  18 

8a«,115.71 

609,780.41 

887,226.51 

600,780.41 

1,911,078.53 

1,911,676.53 

2,676,847.14 

1,147,005.92 

687,226.61 

882,885.81 

882,885.31 


187,468,860.97 


Amount 

of  esch 

iBBtallmettt. 


$818,612.75 
288,U«.W 
448,067.88 
127,445.10 
228,028.93 
264,8)0.20 
1,888,178.57 
264,890.20 
965,888.88 
96,688.83 
818,618.75 
7^809.08 
477.919.18 
360,474.03 
180,474.03 
228,028.93 
127,445.10 
160,806.88 
U7,445.1» 
4rr,910.1$ 
477,919.18 
689,0ee.7S 
286,751.48 
169,806  88 
96,688.88 
95,683  88 


ta,887,214.9» 
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The  table  on  preceding  page,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  coluntn,  is  copied  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Woodbury  to  congress,  of  January  3,  1837. 
— It  will  be  noticed,  that,  by  the  law  authorizing 
the  deposit  of  the  surplus,  each  state  was  required 
to  authorize  its  treasurer  by  law  to  receive  the  de- 
posit and  to  give  certificates  of  deposit  therefor. 
The  necessary  forms  for  carrying  out  this  plan 
were  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  may  be  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  and  Reports  of 
Committees,  Ist  Sess.  25th  Congress,  Doc.  No.  80. 
— AH  of  the  states  named  in  the  foregoing  table  of 
apportionment  passed  laws  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  the  deposit,  and  some  took  the  opportunity  of 
instructing  their  representatives  to  protest  against, 
or  to  endeavor  to  obtain  changes  in,  some  of  the 
features  of  the  law.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  resolution,  declared  that 
any  distribution  of  surplus  was  unconstitutional. 
They  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  and  against  any  measure  for 
relinquishment,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  sums 
on  deposit  with  the  states.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  requested  its  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  congress  for  the  relinqdish- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  all  claims 
of  surplus  revenue  deposits  under  act  of  June 
28,  1886.  These  resolutions  show  conclusively 
that  these  states  regarded  the  money  received  as  a 
deposit  to  be  likely  to  be  recalled,  and  not  as  a 
g^ft. — The  first  three  installments  were  paid  to 
the  states  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  following 
dates,  viz. :  one-fourth  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  one-fourth 
on  April  1,  and  one-fourth  on  July  1,  following. 
The  sums  were  paid  by  transfers  from  the  deposit 
banks.  On  Nov.  1,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  notified  the  banks  of  the  requisition 
which  would  be  made  upon  them  to  meet  the  in- 
stallments due,  on  Jan.  1,  to  the  several  states. 
On  Feb.  18,  1887,  he  gave  similar  notification  in 
reference  to  the  next  three  installments.  Forms  of 
the  letters  sent  to  each  of  the  deposit  banks  are 
given,  also,  in  Document  80,  Sept.  26, 1887,  be- 
fore referred  to.  The  installments  payable  on 
Jan.  1,  April  1,  and  July  1,  were  transferred  to 
the  states  on  or  near  those  dates.  They  amounted 
in  all  to  $28,101,640,  and  proportionate  amounts 
were  deposited  with  and  receipted  for  by  each 
state.  —  In  May,  1887,  the  financial  pressure  be- 
came so  great  tiiat  the  banks  generally  suspended 
specie  payments.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
June  28,  1886,  for  regulating  deposits  of  public 
money,  provided  that  no  bank  shall  be  selected 
or  continued  as  a  place  of  deposit  of  public  money 
which  shall  not  redeem  its  notes  and  bills  on  de- 
mand in  specie.  On  May  1,  1837,  the  number  of 
the  deposit  banks  was  88,  distributed  by  states  as 
follows : 


<...  8 

Mew  Hampsbtae i 

Vermont . ..  S 

Ilusachiuetta 6 

Oonnecticot... > 

BhodeUland 2 

HewTork 16 


NewJener S 

PenosjlTuil* S 

Delawaie ...  9 

MaiTlaiid » 

District  of  Colambia  . 1 

VIrgiiiU 8 

North  OroUna 1 


flonth  OsroUns.... .. 

KeatockT r 

Geoigto 

Alabama 

Mlmiaaippt 

....     • 

Ohio....'. • 

Indiana 1 

niiaota I 

MkUsn t 

Total » 

Tenneaeee.. . 

The  number  of  .deposit  banks  on  Kot.  1,  1836, 
was  80.  Their  capital  was  $77,578,449;  United 
States  deposits,  $^,377,986;  other  depoeitB.  onlr 
$26,573,479.*  — The  dif&culties  arising  ftom  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  as  public  depositories 
those  banks  which  refused  to  pay  specie,  made 
it  apparent  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenieiit, 
if  not  impossible,  to  transfer  the  fourth  install- 
ment of  the  deposit  with  the  states.  FnrthCT 
legislation  was  deemed  necessary  in  this  emergen- 
cy, and  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called 
by  President  Van  Buien.  Congress  met  on  Sept. 
4.  Among  other  reasons  for  the  extra  session, 
the  president  in  his  message  mentioned,  that 
"questions  were  also  expected  to  arise  in  the  re- 
cess in  respect  to  the  October  installment  of  those 
deposits,  requiring  the  interposition  of  congress^" 
—  Secretary  Woodbury,  in  a  report  made  on  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  on  Sept.  2S, 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, said:  "This  last  mode  [viz.,  deposit 
with  selected  state  banks]  ceased  by  operation 
of  law  during  the  last  spring,  except  in  idatiaa 
to  five  or  six  deposit  banks  which  bare  contin- 
ued to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.  The  direct 
losses  sustained  under  it  appear  to  be  large.  But, 
in  the  end,  they  are  not  considered  likely  to 
amount  to  anything,  though  the  disappointments, 
delays  and  injuries  under  it,  must,  it  is  manifest, 
in  several  cases  be  great.  The  indirect  losses  to 
the  public  creditors  and  contractors  hare  been 
considerable,  and  are  difficult  to  be  computed.'' 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  only  six  out  of  the 
eighty-eight  banks  designated  as  public  deposito- 
ries on  May  1 ,  could  be  used  as  such  in  September. 
— Benton  says,  in  relation  to  these  payments: 
' '  The  deposit  with  the  states  had  only  reached  its 
second  installment  when  the  deposit  banks,  unable 
to  stand  a  continued  quarteriy  strain  of  near  ten 
millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  up  the  effort,  and 
closed  their  doors.  The  first  installment  bad  been 
delivered  on  Jan.  1,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent;  the 
second  in  April,  also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one, 
demandable  on  July  1,  was  accepted  by  the  states 
in  depreciated  paper;  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  installment  in  the  same  way." 
— ^The  secretary's  report  shows  that  there  would  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  to  meet  expenditores 
of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  render 
it  necessary  either  to  recall  some  of  the  money 
deposited  with  the  states,  or  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fourth  installment  due  on  Oct.  1. 
The  secretary  mentioned  the  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ing the  fourth  installment,  arising  from  the  difl- 
culty  of  transferring  from  the  west  and  soothwest. 
where  the  money  received  frmn  sales  of  puUic 
lands  had  acciuiulated.    The  lack  of  revenue 

•  For  statement  of  moniceaandllaUlltieaar  flieae  tiaafci 
■ee  Beport  of  Comptroller  of  the  CmtBtij,  ISn,  p.  A 
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was  his  principal  reason  for  urging  the  withhold- 
ing or  poatpononent  of  the  fourth  installqtent. 
Believing  the  money  would  be  immediately  necea- 
MU7  to  the  government,  he  thought  it  would  be 
len  inconvenient  to  withhold  payment  than  to  pay 
and  immediately  recall.  —  On  Sept.  11,  1887,  Mr. 
Silas  Wright,  from  the  senate  committee  on 
finance,  reported  a  bill  which  provided  "  that  the 
transfer  of  the  fourth  installment  of  deposits  di- 
rected to  be  made  with  the  states,  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1886,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  postponed  nntil  further 
provision  by  law."  The  bill  was  brought  up  for 
consideration  on  the  14th,  when  he  said,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  88th  ult. ,  there  was  then  in  the  treas- 
ury subject  to  draft,  available  and  unavailable, 
bat  $8,100,000.  If  the  expenses  of  the  month  of 
September  were  deducted,  which  were  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  millions,  there  would  be  in  the 
treasury,  subject  to  draft  on  Oct.  1,  less  than  six 
milUons  without  the  transfer  of  a  dollar  to  the 
states  toward  the  October  installment.  If  the 
October  installment  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
states,  all  the  means  in  the  treasury  on  the  day 
when  that  installment  was  made  transferabto 
would  not  be  equal  to'  two-thirds  of  the  amoimt, 
and  money  must  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  was 
wholly  unavailable;  they  were  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  banks,  and  experience  had  already 
shown,  that  the  drafts  of  the  treasurer  upon  these 
banka  would  not  be  received  in  payment  by  the 
public  creditors,  neither  would  the  states,  other 
than  those  in  which  the  banks  were  located,  take 
these  drafts,  and  give  their  obligations  for  a  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  in  money  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  deposit  law.  The  transfer  to  the 
states,  therefore,  could  not  be  made,  even  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  subject  to 
draft,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  funds  to 
be  drawn  upon.  The  whole  means  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  first  day  of  October  next  would  be 
from  tlnee  and  a' half  to  four  mlBiww  leas  than 
the  transfer  required.  If  congress  should  insist 
npon  this  transfer,  it  must  authorize  a  loan  of 
money  npon  the  public  credit  in  order  that  that 
money  when  loaned,  may  be  deposited  with  the 
states  for  safe  keeping.  Mr.  Webster  thought 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  convenience,  the 
distributed  money  would  go  to  all  the  people,  and 
any  deficiency  in  the  treasury  must  be  supplied 
by  all  the  people.  He  thought  the  most  conve- 
nient way  was  to  pay  the  installment,  and  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  by  other  means. 
Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
many  states  had  already  appropriated  the  money, 
and  had  undertaken  public  works  on  the  strength 
of  it,  etc.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  opposed 
it  on  the  same  ground.  By  other  senators  the 
deposit  act  was  treated  as  a  contract  which  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  carry  out.  Mr. 
Buchanan  proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 


which,  it  was  urged,  was  to  change  the  character  of 
the  deposit  act  and  make  it  a  distribution  measure. 
By  the  act  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  call  for  a  return  of  the  deposit  when 
needed  by  the  federal  treasury.  The  amendment 
superseded  this,  and  enacted  that  the  deposits 
should  remain  unlQ  called  for  by  congress.  Mr. 
Niles  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
He  said  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
deposit  act  did  so  because  it  was  a  deposit  and  not 
a  distribution,  and  merely  withdrew  the  jiubllc 
moneys  from  the  banks  and  deposited  them  with 
the  states.  The  amendment  would  change  the  de- 
posit to  a  loan,  or,  more  properly,  a  grant,  to  the 
states.  Mr.  Buchanan's  amendment,  however, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  82  to  12,  and  thus  the  recall 
of  the  deposits  already  made  was  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  and  placed  with  congress.  — 
In  the  house  of  representatives  the  disposition  to 
regard  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract  was  even 
stronger  than  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Caleb  Cnshing 
argued  that  it  had  all  the  features  of  a  contract, 
that  it  was  a  "  contract  of  deposit."  It  was  a 
contract  in  honor,  and,  as  far  as  there  could  be  a 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  states, 
a  contract  in  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ar- 
gued very  forcibly  that  neither  in  honor  nor  in 
law  was  there  any  reason  for  paying  the  fourth 
installment  when  there  was  no  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Halsey,  on  the  same  side,  said,  "In 
reference  to  the  deposit  act,  if  a  contract,  it  waaa 
contract  based  alone  upon  the  distribution  of  an 
existing  surplus,  not  wanted  for  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  government. 
The  structure  was  reared  upon  that  rock,  and  was 
so  understood  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted. 
The  money  to  be  distributed  was  out  of  a  surplus 
fund.  Where  was  there  a  surplus  fund?  There 
was  none. "  The  opponents  of  the  Mil ,  apart  from 
the  argument  of  contract,  mainly  founded  their 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  states  had  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  public  works  and  other  en- 
gagements by  the  promise  of  the  money,  and  the 
incimvenieDce  to  which  they  would  he  put  by 
withholding  the  fourth  installment.  It  was  justly 
observed  by  their  opponents,  that  the  states  should 
have  regulated  their  action  by  the  actual  terms  of 
the  law  of  congress,  to  which  they  agreed  when 
they  accepted  the  deposits.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  persistent,  the  debate  was  long,  and  many 
members  were  participants,  among  whom  were 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Fillmore  and  Sibley  of 
New  York,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  Wise  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  finally  passed  the  house  by  the  close 
vote  of  110  to  117.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pickens,  and  carried.  On  reconsid- 
eration, Mr.  Pickens  moved  to  amend  so  that,  in- 
stead of  postponing  the  payment  indefinitely  until 
further  action  by  congress,  it  be  postponed  to  Jan. 
1,  1889,  a  day  certain.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to  and  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  the 
bill  finally  passed  in  that  form.  —The  effect  of 
the  postponement  of  the  payment  to  a  fixed  day 
has  been  held  by  some  to  bind  the  United  States 
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to  such  a  payment ;  and  the  making  the  with- 
drawal of  the  first  three  installments  received  by 
the  states  dependent  on  an  act  of  congress,  has,  by 
the  seme  kind  of  construction,  been  regarded  by 
some  as  altering  what  was  originally  a  deposit  to 
a  gift.  —  As  Jan.  1,  1889,  approached,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  would  be  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  available  for  the  deposit  of  the  postponed 
installment.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his 
report  for  December,  1888,  stated  that  the  availa- 
ble Uhlance  on  Jan.  1,  1830,  would  be  $2,765,842 
only,  and  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  treasury 
notes  outstanding  amounted  to  over  $7,754,560. 
He  said,  ' '  It  will  be  perceived  by  these  statements 
that  no  surplus  balance  will  probably  exist  either 
on  Jan.  1,  1839,  or  during  that  year,  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  several  states  for  safe-keeping  as  a 
fourth  installment  under  the  deposit  act  of  June 
38, 1886. "  Since  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  United  States  had  in  its  treasury  a 
surplus  over  and  above  all  its  debts  and  estimated 
expenditures.  The  amount  deposited  in  the  first 
three  Installments  with  the  states,  has  always  been 
carried  as  funds  of  the  treasury  unavailable;  and, 
under  the  terms  of  the  acts  relative  to  its  deposit, 
it  could  now  be  recalled  at  any  time  by  an  act  of 
congress.  —  General  John  A.  Dix,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  of  Jan.  18, 1861,  called 
attentioD  to  the  fact  that  "there  are  deposited 
with  twenty-six  of  the  states,  for  safe-keeping, 
over  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
promise  of  these  states  is  pledged  by  written  in- 
atrumenta  on  file  in  this  department.  The  annual 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1860,  represents  this  amount 
as  part  of  '  the  balance  in  the  treasury'  on  that 
day.  •  •  I  refer  to  this  final  resource  as  an 
avulable  one,  should  the  public  exigencies  demand 
it.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  amount  so  deposited  would  be  promptly  and 
cheerfully  paid  should  an  exigency  arise  involving 
the  public  honor  or  safety.  If,  instead  of  calling 
for  these  deposits,  it  should  be  deemed  advisable 
to  pledge  them  for  the  repayment  of  any  money 
the  government  might  find  it  necessary  to  borrow, 
loans  contracted  on  such  a  basis  of  security,  super- 
adding to  the  pli^ted  faith  of  the  United  States 
that  of  the  individual  states,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  capitalists."  (See  United  Statbs 
NoTBS.)  —  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  authority  for  the  claim  that  this 
money,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  ir- 
revocably belongs  to  them,  since,  according  to  the 
constitution,  it  is  still  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  method  of  taking  money  out  of 
the  treasury  is  by  an  appropriation  by  congress, 
upon  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  author- 
ized to  issue  his  warrant,  and  no  such  method 
was  ever  adopted  in  relation  to  this  money.  The 
whole  object  and  intention  of  the  act  was  to  de- 
posit the  surplus,  not  distribute  it,  as  it  has  been 
seen  that  a  distribution  act  was  known  at  the  time 


to  be  nnconstitutionaL  Upon  the  ddlTery  of  the 
moqpy  the  treasurer  of  each  state  gave  to  the 
United  States,  not  a  receipt,  but  m  eert^eaU  of  dt- 
poiit,  subject  to  the  future  requisiticni  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  amount  of  the  deposit  has  always 
been  held  among  the  "unavaihU>Ie  fnndsof  the 
treasury,"  and  is  annually  so  repcnrted  among 
other  like  f  imds,  as  may  be  seen  by  refereooe  to 
page  888,  Finance  Report,  1882,  and  twevious  re- 
ports. But  whether  a  deposit  or  a  diatoibntioa. 
no  constitutional  method  has  been  taken  to  author- 
ize tlie  payment  of  the  money  out  of  the  ti«asaiy. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  deposit  of  surplus  and  surplus 
only,  and  when  the  surplus  did  not  exist  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  congress  until  a  certain  date;  and. 
when  at  that  date  there  was  still  no  surplus,  the 
deposit  was  again  withheld  by  the  executive,  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  has  been  withheld  ever 
since.  Congress  at  any  time  can  authorize  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  amount  from  the  states, 
and  it  doubtless  could  authorize  the  perpetual 
withholding  of  the  fourth  installment  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  after  the 
national  debt  is  paid,  there  may  be  a  surplus  sun- 
ilar  to  that  which  existed  Jan.  1, 1877.  —  Benton, 
in  his  Thirty  Years'  View,  thus  refers  to  the  nae 
made  of  the  deposits  by  the  different  states:  "All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employment 
of  the  money;  and  combinations,  more  or  less  in- 
terested or  designing,  generally  carried  the  point 
in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  states  a  pro 
rata  division  of  the  money  per  capita  was  made; 
and  the  distributive  share  of  each  individual.being 
but  a  few  shillings,  was  received  with  contempt  by 
some,  and  rejected  with  scorn  by  others.  In  oth- 
er states  it  was  divided  among  the  counties,  and 
gave  rise  to  disjointed  undertakings  of  no  gen- 
eral benefit.  Others,  again,  were  stimulated,  by 
the  unexpected  acquisition  of  a  large  sum,  to  en- 
gage in  large  and  premature  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, embarrassing  the  state  with  debt,  and 
commencing  works  which  could  not  be  flnished." 
—  A  claim  has  been  made  within  a  few  months 
(1884)  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under 
authority  of  aniaet  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  for  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of 
the  fourth  installment  ($783,809.88)  under  the  act 
of  June  38,  1886.  A  shnilar  clahn  has  also  been 
made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Arkanwaii, 
through  Senator  Garland  of  that  state,  to  which 
the  secretary  replied,  on  Oct.  8,  1888 :  "I find  that 
the  tradition  of  this  department  for  over  a  dooen 
years  has  been  to  consider  that  act  as  obsolete,  or 
at  least  not  imperatively  effective  during  a  season 
of  large  public  federal  indebtedness.  I  can  for 
the  present  follow  in  the  path  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  tieasury.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  I  may  ask  the  attention  of 
congress  to  the  matter  in  the  next  annual  report 
from  this  department."  John  Jat  Kkox. 

UNITEBSAL  SUFFBA6E.  (Sec  BvmtAB*.) 

UNITEBSITIE8.  Purport  of  M*  Artiela.  ht 
Europe  the  university  has  its  definite  character. 
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-well  understood  by  educated  men,  although  it  Is 
not  easy  to  define  its  functions  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  sentence.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  the  word  is  used  carelessly,  as  if  it  were 
quite  unimportant  to  remember  its  real  signifl- 
<»nce.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  strong  insti- 
tution which  combines  the  four  traditional  facul- 
ties; and  sometimes  to  schools  of  a  very  low  grade, 
or  to  those  which  promote  but  a  single  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  There  are  indications  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  that  the  true  idea  is 
liereajlter  to  be  more  clearly  recognized;  generous 
gifts  for  such  purposes  have  been  made  by  states 
and  in'&lviduals;  and  legislation  has  been  sought 
in  order  that  the  university  may  hereafter  be  de- 
veloped on  a  proper  basis.  In  this  epoch  of  mu- 
nificent foundations,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  correct  ideas  should  prevail  among  us;  for, 
otherwise,  the  United  States  will  remain  behind 
the  other  countries  of  Christendom  in  the  highest 
department  of  education.  —  Meaning  of  the  Word. 
Something  may  be  gained  by  retrospect.  The 
-word  university,  which,  in  these  days  and  in  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  has  an  educa- 
tional meaning,  was  primarily  a  word  of  vrider 
use.  In  its  Latin  origin  it  signified  the  entirety, 
the  whole,  the  unit  made  up  of  individuals;  thus 
■unitenittu  ineoiarum  oppidi  meant  the  commu- 
nity— vmtersitae  eanonkorum,  the  company  of 
canons.  It  was  nearly  equivalent  to  our  word 
society  or  corporation.  Gradually  it  was  restricted 
to  a  society  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  more 
especially  a  society  in  which  several  faculties  were 
combined.  Hence  it  came  to  signify  an  associa- 
tion in  which  all  branches  of  knowledge  were 
taught,  especially  the  highest  educational  body  in 
a  city  or  country — the  supreme  "  high  school." 
Sometimes  universtUu  pointed  to  the  governing 
authority  of  the  corporation,  while  in  contrast 
tttuUum  generals  indicated  its  teaching  function. 
Societal  magistrorum  et  dincipulorum  was  early 
employed  as  an  almost  synonymous  phrase.  In 
modem  times  the  buildings,  libraries,  museums 
and  other  possessions  of  the  corporation  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  university.  But  in  all  legitimate 
uses  of  the  word  the  idea  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  university  is  an  organization  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  chief  departments  of 
knowledge;  it  is  a  high  school  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal arts  and  sciences  are  taught.  An  essential 
element  in  its  plan  Is  comprehensiveness,  or 
breadth;  it  is  a  unit  made  up  of  many  constitu- 
ents; a  confederation  under  a  sovereignty.  —  Ihbe 
dietinguis/ied  from  other  Words.  Hence  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  best  authorities,  that  a  single 
faculty,  whether  of  law,  medicine,  theology  or 
philosophy,  does  not  constitute  a  university.  Such 
a  faculty,  however  far  its  instructions  may  be  car- 
ried, Is  too  narrow  to  claim  legitimately  the  title 
which  belongs  to' a  different  and  broader  organi- 
zation. Universities  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  learned  societies  Qike  the  Royal  society,  the 
French  institute,  the  American  academy,  etc.),  in 
which  no  instruction  is  offered;  amd  they  should 


never  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are  in  this 
country,  with  colleges  (corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man gymnaiia,  or  the  French  lyeeet),  in  which 
youth  are  trained  by  well-known  methods  for  the 
higher  work  of  more  advanced  students.  The 
university  (like  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  may  well 
include  one  or  more  colleges  in  its  organization,  as 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  but  the  higher  au- 
thority of  the  greater  should  always  be  recog- 
nized— as  it  is,  for  example,  by  such  titles  as  these : 
Trinity  college  In  the  university  of  Dublin  ;  the 
university  of  McGIll  college  In  Montreal;  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  the  university  ol  California; 
and  Adalbert  college  in  the  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity at  Cleveland.  —  In  evfery  true  university, 
all  departments  of  learning  should  find  a  congenial 
home  as  members  of  one  family  governed  by  one 
authority.  Within  their  precincts,  pupils  trained 
for  freedom  by  preparatory  discipline  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
as  deep  as  they  will,  as  far  as  they  can.  The  dan- 
gerous effects  upon  the  mind  of  an  individual,  of 
his  devotion  to  a  single  subject,  will  be  counter- 
acted by  living  among  men  who  attach  equal,  if 
not  superior,  v^ue  to  very  different  studies.  With 
occasional  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  self-taught  man  suffers  from  disadvantages 
which  the  society  of  other  scholars  tends  to  re- 
move. Association  in  studies  of  a  superior  char- 
acter, under  some  recognized  combining  and  co- 
ordinating authority,  is  the  most  efllcient  method 
which  is  known  for  the  development  of  talents, 
and  also  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Hence, 
under  all  phases  of  organization,  the  purpose  of 
the  university  has  remained  the  same;  namely,  to 
collect,  weigh,  perpetuate  and  disseminate  sys- 
tematic knowledge  on  important  subjects,  by  the 
employment  of  eminent  scholars  in  the  instruction 
of  properly  qualified  youth.  —  Origin  of  Uni- 
veratiei.  It  is  commonly  said  that  tmlversities 
had  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  this 
date  can  not  be  considered  exact,  nor  can  any 
one  foundation  claim  unquestioned  priority.  The 
faculty  of  philosophy  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  tlie  sixth  century,when  its  courses  included  the 
trivium  (grammar,  logic,  rhetoric),  and  the  quadrie- 
ium  (music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy),  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  of  which  a  liberally  educated 
man  should  be  the  master  (arUum  magitttr).  A. 
mnemonic  hexameter*  thus  recalls  the  sequence: 

Ohajix.  loquitur ;  Du  vera  docet ;  Bhit.  verba  colorat ; 
Hva.  canit ;  Ab.  numerat ;  Oio.  ponderat ;  Art.  collt  astn. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the 
dawn  of  better  things  began  to  follow  the  medi- 
seval  darkness,  schools  of  law  grew  up  (as  at  Bo- 
logna), and  of  medicine  (as  at  Salemo),  and  of 
theology  In  the  monastic  foundations.  The  first 
clear  indications  of  the  general  study  of  philoso- 
phy are  seen  in  Paris,  where  at  length  the  four 
faculties  began  to  co-operate  in  the  government  of 
students,  and  where,  in  1209,  the  word  university 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  affair  of 

•  (tooted  b7  Hallam,  Lit.  Bur.,  1., ». 
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AmauTy  de  Chutres*  It  lg  found  in  use,  a  few 
yean  later,  at  Oxford,  where  an  aggregation  of  col- 
leges had  been  growing  up  for  many  years,  perhaps 
(though  not  certainly,  nor  even  probably)  since 
the  days  of  King  Alfred.  The  university  of  Paris 
early  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  organization 
of  other  high  schools.  Its  methods,  its  regula- 
tions, its  usages,  were  adopted  in  distant  countries, 
and  may  now  be  traced  in  the  history  of  English, 
Scotch,  Oeman  and  American  foundations.  — 
Ifodem  J/iatumt  «f  the  UnivenUf/.  From  this  re- 
trospect, let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  modem  state- 
ments of  the  proper  scope  of  a  university.  Dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  have  been  rife  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy,  but  for  our  purposes 
citations  will  only  be  drawn  from  British  writers: 
for  it  is  on  the  basis  of  English  educational  ex- 
perience that  American  high  schools  have  been 
organized.  —  In  an  article  which  was  published 
in  October,  1887,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
Scotch  philosopher,  the  following  remark  is  found : 
"  We  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  uni- 
versity, in  its  proper  and  original  meaning,  de- 
notes simply  the  whole  member*  of  a  body  (general- 
ly incorporated)  cf  penone  teaching  and  learmng 
oneormoredepttrtinentiof  knomledge;\  and  not  an 
institution  privileged  to  reach  a  determinative  cir- 
cle of  sciences,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency (degrees)  in  any  fixed  and  certain  depart-, 
ments  of  that  circle  (faculties)." — In  his  efforts 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  university  in  Ire- 
land, John  Henry  Newman,  now  cardinal,  pub- 
lished, in  1852,  a  series  of  "Discourses  on  the 
Idea  of  a  University,"  which  begin  with  this  sen- 
tence: "  The  view  taken  of  a  university  in  these 
discourses  is  the  following:  That  it  is  a  place  of 
teaehing  universal  knovotedfie.  This  implies  that 
its  object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  intellectual,  not 
moral;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  diffusion 
and  extension  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  ad- 
vancement. If  its  object  were  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical discovery,  I  do  not  see  why  a  university 
should  have  students;  if  religious  training,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  the  seat  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence."—  In  1868,  during  the  discussions  which  re- 
lated to  the  reorganization  of  Oxford,  Goldwin 
Smith,  then  about  to  withdraw  from  his  connec- 
tion with  that  university,  wrote  as  follows :  "Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  the  best  way  in  which 
the  university  can  promote  learning  and  advance 
science  is  by  allowing  its  teachers,  and  especially 
the  holders  of  its  great  professorial  chairs,  a  lib- 
eral margin  for  private  study;  by  this,  by  keeping 
its  libraries  and  scientific  apparatus  in  full  effi- 
ciency and  opening  them  as  liberally  as  possible, 
by  assisting,  through  its  press,  in  the  publication  of 
learned  works  which  an  ordinary  publisher  would 
not  undertake,  and  by  making  the  best  use  of  its 
power  of  conferring  literary  and  scientific  honors." 
— While  the  projxMal  was  under  consideration  to 

*  The  dladplM  of  tbla  pfailoaopber  were  oondamned  for 
beraty  by  a  council  held  lo  Parli  In  1200. 

t  The  fault  of  thU  definition  U  that  It  might  Include  s 
Undeipurten,  or  s  •ctaool  of  Choctaw. 


establish  the  Victoria  imiveraity  in  MancJwwtw  (fat 
1882),  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  brought  fosmrd 
some  interesting  evidence  from  the  Ctennan  le- 
naacenoe,  saying,  among  other  things:  "The  re- 
nascence age  was  in  its  way  singularly  aUve  to 
the  uses  of  associated  study;  and  if  I  may  speak 
of  different  times,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  there 
is  no  side  of  modem  university  life  better  worth 
not  only  preserving,  but  developing,  than  that  of 
combination  in  tt/udy.  Between  teachers  and  learn- 
ers, the  laboratory  and  the  seminary;  among  leatB- 
ers,  their  own  associations  connected  with  the 
studies  of  their  academical  life — are  the  real  and 
necessary  supplements  of  the  lecture  room?"  And 
again:  "A  well-organised  system  of  nniveisity 
education  should  carefully  lead  from  a  oommon 
basis  of  sound  general  training  to  the  aevenl 
main  branches  of  study,  and  in  these  again  leave 
room  for  the  closer  pursuit  of  speeial  line*  of  re- 
search."—  In  a  consideration  of  the  "Fntureof 
English  Universities,"  Professor  James  Bryoe 
(1888)  urges  that  these  foundations  should  aim  to 
attract  and  educate  the  whole  nation  [meaning 
all  classes  of  the  nation].  Secondly,  he  aignes 
that  "  it  is  their  business  to  offer  to  all  comers  the 
best  possible  teaching  on  every  subject — that  is, 
to  attract  the  most  learned,  skillful  and  energetic 
men,  give  them  a  platform  to  speak  from,  set 
them  to  teach,  both  by  public  oral  instruction  and 
by  showing  pupils  how  to  study,  and  give  thean 
every  motive  of  honor  and  interrat  for  doing  their 
best  as  teachers."  Thirdly,  he  speaks  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  letters  and 
sciences;  and  finally,  he  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  "  bearing  a  part  in  movements  for 
improving  the  education  and  raising  thecoltore 
of  those  who  can  not  come  to  the  university  as 
students." — This  modem  conception  of  tl>e  uni- 
versity is  most  completely  worked  out  in  the  Ckr- 
man  empire  and  in  Austria,  where,  under  the  con- 
trol of  each  state  (Austria,  Prussia,  Baden,  Sax- 
ony, etc.),  the  system  of  public  instruction  is 
crowned  by  one  or  more  universities.  Those  Ger- 
mans only  can  gain  access  to  the  lecture  rooms 
who  bring  the  certificates  of  thorough  prepaiatoiy 
discipline,  though  fordgners  are  welcomed  on 
terms  less  rigid.  The  ultimate  authority  is  the 
government,  which  is  bound  to  supply  the  requi- 
site financial  support,  has  the  appointment  of  {ho- 
fessors,  and  prescribes  the  general  regulatk>ns. 
But  within  these  limitations  the  professors  are 
free  to  give  such  instruction  and  by  such  methods 
as  they  think  wise,  and  their  wishes  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  considered  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity in  the  state.  In  fact,  the  professorships  make 
the  university.  As  a  rule,  the  universities  have 
four  faculties — philosophy,  law,  medicine  and 
theology.  Sometimes  there  are  two  divisions- 
Catholic  and  Protestant — in  the  faculty  last  named; 
and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  faculty  of  philas- 
ophy  has  been  subdivided,  but  the  general  senti- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  adverse  to  sucdi  sec- 
tions. —  The  universities  of  Switzerland.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Hcdland,  Rutaia,  etc,  ate  largely  influ- 
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enced  by  the  example  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  development  of  universities  in  England  has 
been  quite  different  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  perpetuated  the  Idea  of  collegiate  discipline 
under  university  control;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  nominal  rule,  actually  the  colleges  control  the 
onlversity.  The  Scotch  universities  have  other 
pecnliarities.  Ireland  has  still  a  different  system. 
Fi&nce,  again,  has  an  organization  of  its  own. 
Until  1875  (when  a  law  was  passed  making  uni- 
versity education  free),  there  was  but  one  univer- 
sity in  France,  and  that  had  control,  under  the 
government  of  the  state,  of  all  the  faculties.  It 
has  lost  its  exclusive  powers,  but  is  still  an  ad- 
ministrative, teaching  and  examining  authority, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  public  foundations,  not 
alone  in  Paris,  but  throughout  the  state.  —  TKe 
StatntiaU  «f  a  Univentty.  Gathering  up  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  comparing  it  with  what 
is  now  in  progress,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  thCse 
are  the  essentials  of  a  university  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  its  noble  name.  The  first  requisite  is 
a  superior  staff  of  teachers — men  gifted  with  un- 
usual powers,  proficient  in  particular  departments 
of  learning,  trained  to  habits  of  exact  inquiry, 
and  skilled  in  the  art  of  presenting  what  they 
know.  It  is  the  business  of  such  men  to  inspire 
as  well  as  to  inform  their  pupils;  to  show  the 
right  method  of  study,  as  well  as  to  bring  forth 
ascertained  results.  This  function  is  best  exer- 
cised by  meeting  students  face  to  face.  A  library 
can  never  take  the  place  of  an  assembly  of  living 
teachers,  though  books  are  made  eflScient  by  the 
teacher's  presence.  Even  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
successful  agents  are  superior  teachers  engaged  in 
the  tuition  of  superior  scholars.  The  university 
must  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  bring  together 
a  company  of  pupils  qualified  to  profit  by  the 
guidance  of  the  professors.  For  both,  in  the 
third  place,  books,  collections,  instruments  and 
buildings  must  be  liberally  provided.  Fourthly, 
examinations  must  be  held,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  study.  The  be- 
stowal of  academic  degrees  and  prizes  should  be 
made  to  stimulate  intellectual  exertion,  and  to 
protect  the  public  against  pretentious  ignorance. 
In  the  fifth  place,  universities  may  be  called  upon 
to  pronounce  opinions  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  important  matters  in  dispute.  Sixthly, 
univereities  should  promote  the  publication  of 
learned  treatises  which  would  not  otherwise  see 
the  light,  either  by  the  maintenance  of  a  print- 
ing press,  or  by  giving  their  corporate  sanction 
to  works  of  unusual  importance.  —  Vhivergitjf 
EdacaHon  in  America.  The  cqndition  of  uni- 
versity education  in  America  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  our  history.  The 
earliest  settlers  in  New  England  and  in  Virginia 
brought  with  them  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education 
as  it  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  English  universities.  At 
least  ninety  university  men  had  immigrated  to 
New  England  prior  to  1648,  about  three-fourths 
185  VOL.  ra.  —  M 


of  them  being  from  Cambridge,  and  one-fourth 
from  Oxford.*  At  that  period  in  England  college 
life  completelyovershadowed  university  life.  Res- 
idence within  academic  walls,  tutorial  discipline, 
ecclesiastical  obligations,  were  much  more  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  system  than  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  eminent  prof  essors  and  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  their  lectures.  Harvard,  Tale,  and 
William  and  Mary,  the  three  foundations  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  colleges  in  the  definite 
and  restricted  English  sense,  though  they  exer- 
cised the  right  to  confer  degrees,  even  in  faculties 
where  no  instruction  was  provided.  Their  younger 
sisters,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Hampshire  and  other  states,  were  planned 
upon  the  New  England  model.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  highest  schools 
of  the  colonies  were  colleges,  and  nothing  but 
colleges.  The  year  of  the  peace,  1783,  was  marked 
by  the  foundation  of  a  medical  faculty  in  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  college,  but  it  was  more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  faculties  of  law  and  theol- 
ogy were  added.  In  New  Haven,  also,  the  med- 
ical faculty  was  the  first  addition  to  the  college 
faculty,  in  1818,  and  several  years  later  came  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  law.  Gradually  the  col- 
lege faculties  of  Harvard  and  Tale  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  now  correspond  closely 
with  the  German  faculties  of  philosophy,  although 
engaged  in  the  instruction  both  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
two  foundations  which  have  become  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  most  completely  organized  universi- 
ties in  this  country,  include  a  group  of  faculties 
grafted  upon  a  college  stock.  The  same  mode  of 
development  is  in  progress  elsewhere,  with  more 
or  less  success.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  this 
type  may  be  calletf"  the  collegiate  university."  As 
the  foundations  were  laid  in  the  interests  of  the 
church,  the  term  ecclesiastical  university  might 
be  thought  more  appropriate.  It  is  still  the  form 
of  development  preferred  by  many  of  those  who 
have  watched  the  steady  and  successful  growth  of 
the  older  institutions,  —  But  it  is  not  the  only  type. 
As  early  as  1812,  the  state  of  Maryland  authorized 
the  college  of  medicine  (incorporated  four  years 
before)  to  annex  to  itself  "the  other  three"  col- 
leges or  faculties,  viz.,  law,  divinity,  and  arts  and 
sciences.  Of  these  faculties  two  have  continued 
until  now.  Upon  a  similar  plan,  in  1826,  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  organized  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  disregarded  the  historic  foundation 
of  William  and  Mary  for  an  institution  of  much 
broader  scope.  He  brought  out  the  continental 
notion  of  a  university  as  quite  distinct  from  the 
college.  He  did  nut  favor  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization which  prevailed  in  the  original  Ameri- 
can establishments ;  but  induced  the  state,  as  a 
purely  civil  government,  to  give  name,  funds  and 
authority  to  the  university  of  Virginia.  The  suc- 
cess of  tills  institution  had  much  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  states,  where,  however,  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  England  were  still  powerful.  Thus 
•  So  uoertained  by  Prot  F.  B.  Dexter. 
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the  second  type,  "the  state  university,"  has  been 
developed  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  bestowal  of 
public  lands  for  university  education  has  greatly 
helped  this  class  of  Institutions,  but  for  a  long 
time  to  come  there  is  likely  to  be  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  advocates  of  colleges  under  ecclesi- 
astical or  denominational  control  and  the  friends 
of  freer  and  more  comprehensive  universities  under 
legislative  control.  —  A  third  type  of  university 
organization  is  beginning  to  appear,  quite  distinct 
from  the  historic  collegiate  or  the  modem  state 
universities.  Individuals  are  giving  large  sums 
of  money  to  endow  universities,  organized  under 
special  acts  of  incorporation  more  or  less  private 
in  their  character.  The  gift  of  Rich,  in  Boston; 
of  Cornell,  in  Ithaca;  of  Packer,  in  Bethlehem;  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  Baltimore ;  and  recently  of 
Tulane,  in  Kew  Orleans,  are  examples  of  this 
tendency.  The  large  funds  thus  bestowed,  at  a 
period  when  the  coimtry  is  awakening  to  the 
need  of  university  work  as  distinguished  from 
collegiate,  are  very  significant.  This  type  may 
be  adled  "the  privately  endowed." — Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  a  fourth  form  of  univer- 
sity organization,  of  which  the  chief  example  is 
the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where- 
in, vrith  the  authority  of  the  state,  a  supervision 
is  exercised,  of  a  very  gentle  but  definite  nature, 
over  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  state. 
No  Instruction  is  given  by  this  university,  and 
the  only  degrees  conferred  are  honorary.  This 
is  "the  supervisory  type."*— The  embodiment 
of  authority  in  a  university  is  a  problem  of 
much  difficulty  in  this  country,  where  the  de- 
centralization of  civil  government  is  so  comi^ete. 
European  precedents  have  but  little  value  here. 
The  goveridng  bodies  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are 
close  corporations,  having  exclusive  responsibil- 
ity for  their  proceedings  under  their  charters. 
For  the  state  universities,  trustees  or  regents  are 
sometimes  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  are  some- 
times appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  legisla- 
ture; they  have  even  been  considered  civil  oflScers 
(as  in  California),  liable  to  be  removed  or  super- 
seded at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  Qrad- 
ually  the  usage  is  coming  into  vogue  of  allowing 
the  graduates  of  an  institution  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  trustees.  In  some  places  the 
president  is  the  head  of  the  legal  corporation,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  faculties.  He  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  rector,  or  chancellor,  and 
has  corresponding  powers.  In  other  institutions 
he  is  a  member  t>f  the  corporation,  but  not  its 
head .  Elsewhere  he  has  a  seat  among  the  trustees, 
but  has  no  vote.  In  some  places  he  is  precluded 
from  listening  to  their  deliberations,  and  is  only 

*  It  la  proper  to  add,  that  two  or  three  Instances  of  frando- 
lent  nnlrersities  have  been  detected  and  cnuhed.  They  were 
Btmply  ecandaloiw  ventares  of  UDecrupuloaa  persona  to  en- 
trap the  unwary  into  purchasing  diplomaa — and  would  not 
here  he  mentioned  were  it  not  that  foreigners  have  sometimes 
been  misled  by  announcements  which  to  every  educated 
American  are  obvions  frauds.  These  spondic  appearances 
are  counterfeit,  not  entitled  to  any  nomeuclatuie. 


an  agent  or  executive  oBoet.    Oonsequently  hi* 
functions  vary,  from  those  of  a  king  in  oouncil  to 
those  of  a  servant  in  livery.    Usually  the  profes- 
sorial responsibility  is  liioited  to  the  inBtruction 
and  government  of  the  students,  and  does  not  ex 
tend  to  the  selection  of  their  colleagues,  the  man- 
agement of  funds,  or  the  construction  of  build- 
ings— functions  retained  by  the  trusteea.    In  con- 
sequence of  these  uncertainties,  the  educational 
growth  of  new  foundations  has  generally  been 
less  steady  than  it  should  be;  a  wavering  policy 
has  been  followed.    It  has  been  found  diflScolt  to 
retain  the  services  of  good  men,  partieulariy  in 
the  executive  or  administrative  office;  and  proba- 
bly for  a  long  while  to  come,  with  now  and  then 
an  exception,  our  institutions,  especially  those  of 
the  second  type — state  universities — wQl  suffer 
from  this  fact.    Stability  is  of  incalculable  value 
in  a  seat  of  learning ;  instability  will  sooner  or 
later  result  in  the  casting  off  or  slipping  away  of 
valuable  teachers.    In  the  long  run  U>e  soocess  <rf 
universities  will  be  promoted  by  emtmsting  the 
chief  powers  to  the  professoriate,  with  supervision 
and  support  from  a  body  of  educated  trustees.  — 
University  degrees  have  varied  very  much  in  their 
significance  and  value.     Originally,  they  were 
steps  in  the  academic  life.    The  bachelor  had  at- 
tained to  one  rank;  the  master  or  doctor, to  a  high- 
er. The  right  to  bear  these  titles  was  also  the  right 
to  enjoy  certain  corresponding  privileges;  and  it 
was  carefully  guarded  by  examinations,  certifi- 
cates and  regulations,  like  other  social  positions. 
This  dignity  of  academic  titles  has  diminished  in 
modern  times,  partly  because  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed almost  haphazard,  as  bonbons  are  thrown 
to  a  carnival  crowd;  partly  because  they  have  been 
conferred  by  some  universities  in  Germany  m  ab- 
tenlia,  and  for  pecuniary  returns;  partly  because 
of  the  extravagant  distribution  of  honoiaiydis- 
tinclions,  especially  in  this  country,  where  the 
height  of  absurdity  has  been  reached;  and  partly 
because  so  many  variations  of  the  academic  titles 
have  also  been  introduced  in  this  country,  that 
their  meaning  is  lost  sight  of.    Fortunately,  signs 
of  reaction  against  these  bad  usages  are  visible, 
and  possibly  degrees  may  yet  be  restored  to  their 
former  significance.  —  From  this  brief  review,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  American  universities  are 
likely  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  private  generosity.   They  are  not  likely 
to  be  based  upon  English,  German  or  Fiencb 
models,  but  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  experience 
of  all  existing  foundations.    They  are  to  be  truly 
American,  in  the  sense  of  being  adapted  to  our 
schools,  our  history,  our  laws,  our  ways,  our  land. 
It  may  be  long  before  they  equal  in  magnitude 
and  renown  the  historic  foundationa  of  the  old 
world;  but  if  they  succeed  in  enlisting  and  retain- 
ing illustrious  and  powerful  teachers,  their  sooceas 
will  be  assured.  D.  C.  Qujcan. 

USUBT.    When  every  one  prodaced  nesriy 
everything  that  he  consumed,  and  comiiMcoeea*- 
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sisted  in  abnodt  accidental  exchange,  loaning  was 
•only  a  friendly  service  or  charitable  act.  Morali- 
ty or  religion  might  then  have  justly  branded  the 
greedy  man  who  made  a  vile  use  of  the  distress  of 
his  neighbor.  But  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  increased,  and  became  complicated ;  in 
■one  way  or  another  capital  came  into  existence. 
Here,  a  conqueror  took  violent  possession  of 
lands,  houses  and  animals;  there,  a  pirate  came  to 
shore  loaded  with  booty;  elsewhere,  wealth  was 
-accumulated  by  labor  and  saving.  The  surplus 
thus  acquired  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  was 
transformed  into  capital  by  the  employment 
-which  was  made  of  it.  For,  it  is  tfie  use  for  which 
an  object  is  intended  which  constitutes  it  capital. 
By  the  force  of  things  the  remunerated  loan  grad- 
ually lost  part  of  the  reprobation  which  attached 
to  it,  and  interest  was  enabled  to  establish  itself, 
but  not  without  a  struggle.  Unfortunately,  capi- 
tal long  remained  a  monopoly,  and  the  loaning  of 
it  was  necessarily  dear,  and  all  the  dearer  since 
loans  were  made  in  the  beginning  less  by  industry 
(ban  by  luxury  and  dissipation.  The  capitalist 
•drew  from  his  possessions  all  that  he  could;  this 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  a  right  which,  doubtless,  he 
:  sometimes  abused.  Hence  governments,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  tuigeett  as 
-minors,  believed  themselves  obliged  to  fix  the  rate 
■  of  interest.  Since  then  times  have  changed ;  labor 
has  become  more  general;  the  sciences  have  point- 
ed out  the  means  of  increasing  its  products  by 
rendering  it  more  eflScient;  wealth  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  many;  there  is  competition 
among  lenders;  and  now  luxury  is  scarcely  ever, 
4Uid  industry  almost  always,  the  borrower  :  yet  m 
•certain  countries  prejudice  has  preserved  a  re- 
-strictive  legislation.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
The  hiring  of  capital  differs  in  nothing  from  that 
of  any  other  object;  and  its  price,  too,  dei)ends  on 
the  action  of  demand  and  supply,  as  do  the  prices 
of  all  objects.  In  this  world  all  abundant  Uiings 
are  cheap,  and  all  rare  things  dear.  Human  laws 
are  powerless  to  modify  this  natural  law,  to  which 
we  may  apply  the  words,  dura  lex,  led  leu.  —  Re- 
strictive laws  on  the  subject  of  usury  can  only  ag- 
gravate the  evil  which  they  propose  to  prevent. 
Interest  is  composed  of  at  least  two  elements  :  1, 
the  remuneration  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
loan  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  compensa- 
tion which  the  lender  imposes  on  himself);  and  2, 
insurance  against  the  risk  of  loss.  Solvent  and 
honest  borrowers  may,  by  a  combination  of  un- 
favorable circumstances,  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
turn the  principal.  There  are  times  in  which  these 
-circumstances  become  frequent;  and  if  the  law 
prevents  the  capitalist  from  insuring  himself 
against  loss  by  his  proportionately  raising  the  rate 
•of  interest,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  either 
the  capitalist  will  abstain  from  giving  credit,  or 
be  will  raise  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  element,  insurance  against  the  risk  of  pun- 
ishment. —  A  pretense  is  made  to  justify  the  lim- 
itation of  the  rate  of  interest,  by  the  obligation  of 
protecting  the  needy  person  who  borrows.    Many 


objections  to  this  immediately  piesent  themselves 
to  the  mind.  1.  If  the  borrowo-  agrees  to  pay 
the  price,  the  reason  is,  that  the  service  rendered 
him  does  not  seem  to  him  too  dear;  a  man  may 
borrow  at  20  or  80  per  cent,  if  he  foresees  that  he 
can  gahi  40  per  cent.  2.  Is  the  case  that  of  a  spend- 
thrift? Tou  can  not  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
fortune;  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  one  way,  he  will  in 
another.  8.  Why  not  put  one's  self  at  the  lender's 
point  of  view  also?  If  the  return  of  the  funds  he 
loans  seems  to  him  more  or  less  doubtful,  why 
should  he  not  have  the  right  to  cover  his  risk?  4. 
What  difference  is  there  between  goods  and  mon- 
ey? and  can  not  the  former  be  sold  legally  at  any 
price  one  wishes?  5.  Lastly,  admitting  that  some 
abuses  are  inevitable  (and  where  is  abuse  want- 
ing?), must  we  interfere  with  the  use  which  is  fre- 
quent, nay  daily,  to  reach  some  abuses  which  are 
relatively  rare?  Are  these  abuses  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  putting  of  all  those  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  law,  who  for  one  reason  or  an-  - 
other  desire  to  borrow?  It  is  of  general  utility 
that  trade  in  money  should  be  as  free  as  trade  in 
merchandise ;  fraud  alone  should  be  punished. 
Moreover,  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  we  should 
know  what  its  normal  rate  is.  But  who  can  fix 
it?  The  legal  rate  is  5  per  cent,  in  France,  and 
10  per  cent,  in  Algeria.  What  is  the  legal  rate  in 
Turkey?  What  was  the  legal  rote  at  Rome  or 
during  the  middle  ages? — The  arguments  we 
have  just  given  have  not  escaped  legislators,  and 
in  many  countries  the  crime  of  usury  has  been 
blotted  from  the  penal  code,  and  gradually  it  will 
be  blotted  from  the  penal  codes  of  all  countries.* 
(Compare  Intekest.)  Mactuice  Block. 

UTAH,  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Its 
area  was  a  part  of  the  first  Mexican  cession  (see 
Annexations,  IY.);  and  at  the  organization  of 

*  Instead  of  the  prohibition  of  interest  which  prevailed  is 
mediieval  times,  most  modern  atates  have  establlebed  fixed 
zatee  of  interest,  the  exceeding  or  evasion  of  which,  by  con- 
tract or  oth^wise,  is  declared  nail  and  void,  and  is  nanallr 
punishable  as  usnr;.  If  the  fixing  of  the  tat«  is  intended  to 
depress  the  rate  of  interest  costomar^  In  the  coantrjr,  it  uni- 
formly falls  of  its  object.  If  governmental  control  were 
great  enough,  vigilant  and  rigid  enough,  which  is  scarcely 
imaginable,  to  prevent  all  violatlonB  of  the  law,  It  is  certain 
that  leas  capital  would  be  loaned  than  had  been,  for  the  rea- 
son that  every  owner  of  capital  would  be  largely  interested 
in  employing  his  capital  in  production  of  his  own.  More 
capital,  too,  would  go  into  foreign  parts,  and  there  would  be 
leaa  saved  by  those  not  engaged  in  any  enterprise  of  their 
own.  All  this  would  happen  to  the  undoubted  prejudice  of 
the  nation's  entire  economy.  —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
control  of  the  government  be  not  great  enough,  the  law 
wonld,  in  most  cases,  be  evaded;  especially  as  each  party, 
creditor  as  well  as  debtor,  would  find  It  to  his  advantage  to 
evade  It.  The  latter,  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  at  all,  is,  aa  a  rule,  more  in  need  of  obtaining  the 
loan  tlun  the  creditor  la  to  invest  bis  capital.  How  easily, 
therefore,  might  he  be  indnced  to  bind  himself  by  oath  or  by 
word  of  honor!  He  wonld,  moreover,  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  creditor  not  only  the  natural  interest  and  the  otdinaiy  in- 
snrknce  premium  against  loss,  but  also  for  the  special  lislc 
he  runs  when  he  violates  the  law  threatening  blm  with 
a  severe  penalty.  Hence  the  last  result  of  usury  laws  is 
either  a  material  enhancement  of  the  difflcnlty  of  obtaining 
loans,  or  an  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  interest.—  Wnxux 
BoacHBn. 
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the  territory,  by  the  act  of  Sept.  »,  1850  (see  Com- 
FROMIBEB,  Y.),  it  contained  220,196  square  miles. 
Since  its  organization  it  has  been  largely  reduced 
by  portions  which  have  been  taken  from  it  and 
added  to  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. It  is  now  a  compact,  nearly  square  ter- 
ritory of  84,476  square  miles.  Its  population,  by 
the  census  of  1880,  was  143,968,  so  that  it  is  the 
most  populous  of  the  territories,  if  we  except  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  capital  is  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  its  governor  (1880-84)  is  Eli  H.  Murray. 
—  The  American  territorial  system  (see  TKBKrro- 
kieb)  is  essentially  and  altogether  an  adjunct  to 
the  federal  system.  A  more  complete  antipode 
to  the  mercantile  colonial  system  of  a  century  ago 
could  hardly  be  stated  or  imagined.  The  Amer 
lean  -territory  is  practically  under  the  absolute 
control  of  congress;  and  yet  it  is  never  thought  of 
except  as  on  the  way  to  self-governing  statehood. 
It  is  useless,  indeed,  is  worse  than  useless,  unless 
It  is  considered  as  an  Inchoate  state.  And  yet 
here  is  a  territory,  already  containing  the  full  vot- 
ing power  of  a  congressional  district,  whose  pos- 
sible statehood  not  only  Is  unconsidered,  but  would 
be  considered  only  as  a  worse  peril  to  American 
institutions  than  its  present  absolute  government. 
The  territory  of  Utah  is  the  anomaly  of  the  Amer- 
ican system;  and  the  question  of  its  proper  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing 
problems  of  American  politics.  It  has  two  distinct 
aspects,  that  of  Mormon  polygamy,  and  that  of 
the  Mormon  hierarchy.  In  considering  them,  two 
features  of  the  American  system  must  be  constant- 
ly kept  in  view.  1.  The  subjects  of  marriage  and 
divorce  are  exclusively  state  concerns.  Congress 
may  forbid  polygamy  in  a  territory,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  territory  becomes  a  state,  its  legislature  ac- 
quires entire  control  of  marriage  within  its  juris- 
diction. If  any  of  the  present  state  legislatun» 
should  abolish  their  penal  laws  against  bigamy, 
and  either  expressly  or  tacitly  permit  plural  mar- 
riages, there  is  no  power  outside  of  the  voters  of 
the  state  which  could  intervene.  2.  Once  a  state, 
always  a  state.  When  a  state  once  secures  the 
power  of  self -government,  whether  by  surprise, 
by  secret  purchase,  or  after  deliberate  considera- 
tion, no  power  can  legaUy  revise  the  action  of 
congress  in  the  admission:  even  congress  is  unable 
to  reconsider  its  action,  and  the  state  is  equally 
unable  to  forfeit  its  position,  except  by  expressly 
abandoning  its  statehood  and  expressly  demand- 
ing a  return  to  a  territorial  condition.  (See  Re- 
coNSTBUcnoN.)  Mr.  S.  G.  Fisher,  as  cited  below, 
some  twenty  years  since  stated  and  advocated 
what  he  considered  as  the  right  of  congress  to 
expel  a  state,  or  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  with 
the  express  permission  of  the  same  congressional 
authority  which  admitted  it:  but  this  view  has 
never  been  accepted.  One  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  constitution  is,  that  not  even  an 
amendment  shall  be  passed  to  deprive  any  state, 
without  its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
senate.  The  population  of  a  state  may  diminish 
to  almost  nil,  or  its  moral  conditions  may  be  shock- 


ing to  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  its  statehood 
must  continue  as  long  as  it  demands  it.  —  Mormon, 
Poll/gam]/.  The  growth  and  conditions  of  this  in- 
stitution have  been  elsewhere  stated.  (See  Hob- 
MONS.)  The  revised  statutes  of  the  Fnited  States- 
prohibit  polygamy  in  the  territories,  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  offenses  against  the  prohibition  is  in  the- 
federal  c6urts  of  the  territories,  with  a  power  of 
writ  of  error,  by  act  of  June  23,  1874,  from  the 
United  States  supreme  court  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  territory.  This  was  found  ineffectual  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence;  and  the  strin- 
gent "Edmunds  Act"  was  passed  March  22, 
1882.  —  The  provisions  of  the  Edmunds  act  are,. 
in  general,  as  fbUows:  1.  The  offense  of  bigamy 
(U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  §  5352)  is  restated,  and  made- 
punishable  by  fine  and  five  years'  imprisonment. 
2.  Cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman  is- 
made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  six 
months'  imprisonment.  8.  Jurymen  may  be  chal- 
lenged for  being  guilty  of  bigamy  or  of  unlawful 
cohabitation,  or  for  believing  it  right  to  commit 
such  offenses.  4.  The  president  is  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  for  past  offenses.  6.  The  issue 
of  Mormon  marriages  up  to  Jan.  1,  1883,  is  legit- 
imated. 6.  Bigamy,  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
habitation are  made  bars  to  voting  and  to  eligibil- 
ity for  election  or  appointment  to  any  office  under 
the  territory  or  the  United  States.  7.  AU  the  r^- 
istration  and  election  offices  of  Utah  are  declared 
vacant  8.  Five  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  with  exclusive  power  to  appoint 
Bubordhiates  for  the  purpose  of  registering  voters, 
conducting  elections,  receiving  or  rejecting  votes, 
canvassing  and  returning  votes,  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates. 9.  Mere  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  bigamy 
or  polygamy  is  not  to  be  a  bar  to  a  seat  in  the  1^- 
islature.  —  The  first  election  held  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edmunds  act  resulted  in  an  almost 
exclusively  Mormon  legislature,  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  corporate  right  of  the  church 
of  latter-day  saints  to  hold  and  enjoy  its  wealth. 
It  is  very  evident,  that,  while  polygamy  is  to  be- 
retained  as  a  distinguishing  mark  for  a  peculiar 
people,  it  is  to  be  practiced  only  by  those  who- 
have  an  exclusively  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and 
that  the  church  will  always  take  care  to  have  mo- 
nogamists ready  to  care  for  its  political  interests. 
No  one  can  suggest  any  further  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Edmunds  act,  except  to  make  opinion 
a  bar  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  And  that  would. 
mean  the  temporary  abolition  of  legal  government 
for  Utah,  and  the  relegation  of  government  func- 
tions to  the  moral  control  of  the  church,  througlx 
its  tmofficial  courts  of  arbitration.  —  As  a  final 
remedy,  it  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy  in 
the  United  States,  and  empowering  congress  to 
enforce  the  prohibition.  An  amendment  to  that 
effect  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  congress 
in  December,  1883,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon.  It  may  be  that  such  an  amendment,  with 
appropriate  legislation  to  back  it,  might  solve  the 
problem  and  make  it  safe  to  admit  Utah  as  a  state. 
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But  considerable  caution  should  be  felt  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion  after  our  experience  with  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.  They  were 
supposed,  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  to  be  so 
-carefully  framed  that  they  had  transferred  the 
protectiou  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  enfranchised 
negro  race  to  congress.  But  the  supreme  court 
has  decided,  in  eifect,  that  these  civil  rights  were 
primarily  under  the  protection  of  the  states;  that 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  states  must  be 
express  to  be  valid;  that  these  amendments  gave 
to  congress  only  a  veto  power  over  unconstitu- 
tional state  legislation ;  and  that  individual  of- 
fenses are  still  in  the  domain  of  the  states.  Why 
may  not  the  proposed  anti-polygamy  amendment 
meet  the  same  fate?  Suppose  that  Utah  is  ad- 
mitted after  the  amendment  is  passed;  and  that 
her  legislature  as  carefully  refrains  from  passing 
laws  permissive  of  polygamy  as  from  punishing 
polygamy  by  individuals.  May  we  not  then  find 
that  the  sixteenth  amendment  is  as  much  of  a 
practical  delusion  as  its  two  predecessors?  And 
it  will  then  be  too  late,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 
return  Utah  to  a  territorial  condition.  Surely  the 
hazard  of  such  a  chance  is  too  great  to  be  taken. 
—  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  the  states  by  words  that  can  not  be  mis- 
taken or  evaded,  and  to  add  to  the  powers  of  con- 
:gress  that  of  exclusive  legislation,  by  general  laws 
only,  on  the  'subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce 
within  the  United  States.  Utah  might  then  be 
admitted  with  absolute  safety,  for  no  legal  argu- 
ment could  emasculate  such  an  amendment.  Big- 
amy and  polygamy  would  then  be  federal  crimes; 
and  no  marriage  would  be  valid,  or  its  issue  legi^ 
{mate  or  capable  of  inheritance  ab  intestato,  unless 
the  marriage  had  been  contracted  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  a  federal  statute.  Growth  of 
population,  wealth  and  culture  in  Utah  would 
only  increase  the  force  of  the  Influences,  material 
^and  moral,  which  would  aid  the  amendment  to 
■enforce  itself.  This  remedy,  succeeded  by  the 
immediate  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state,  seems  to 
the  writer  the  only  remedy  for  polygamy  in  the 
territories  which  holds  out  a  fair  promise  of  final 
And  permanent  success.  It  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  of 
■congress,  or  simple  majorities  backed  by  the  pres- 
ident, might  force  free-love  on  the  United  States. 
But,  if  that  time  should  ever  come,  all  would  be 
lost;  and  our  posterity  would  be  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  guarding  fundamental  interests  to  have 
time  to  spare  for  Utah.  The  danger  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  is  only  one  of  a  class 
of  dangers  which  a  democratic  republic  must 
meet  and  surmount  or  die.  —  TKe  Mormon  Hier- 
■arehy.  Federal  officials,  who  have  honestly  en- 
-deavored  to  execute  federal  laws  in  Utah,  are  al- 
most unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  greater  danger 
than  polygamy  is  in  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  sup- 
ported by  the  Immense  resources  of  rigidly  ex- 
acted tithes,  bulwarked  by  the  fanatical  obedience 
■of  the  people,  and  willing,  if  it  could  see  its  way 


clear,  to  turn  secret  into  open  rebellion.  Gov- 
ernor Murray,  late  in  1888,  gave  very  forcible 
expression  to  this  view  in  a  newspaper  interview, 
and  urged  strongly  that  the  whole  territory  should 
be  placed  under  an  absolute  military  despotism 
until  the  hierarchy  should  be  crushed  out.  One 
who  has  not  been  upon  the  spot  must  speak  with 
diffidence  upon  such  a  subject.  But,  from  all  the 
information  open  to  reach,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  view  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  unsuc- 
cessful contest,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  conditioned  by  that  of  Mormon  po- 
lygamy in  the  following  fashion.  —  Polygamy 
seems  to  be  primarily  purposed  to  make  the  Mor- 
mons a  "  peculiar  people,"  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
homogeneity  which  the  other  elements  of  their 
"faith"  will  not  supply,  and  thus  to  secure  an 
obedience  founded  on  faith  rather  than  on  force. 
Secondarily,  it  has  divided  the  Mormon  leaders 
into  polygamists,  with  church  ambitions,  and 
monogamists,  with  political  ambitions.  To  the 
polygamists  are  given  the  present  and  future 
honors  of  the  church,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  managing  an  enormous  church  revenue,  with- 
out responsibility  of  accounting,  except  to  the 
hierarchy.  To  the  monogamists  are  assigned  the 
present  political  honors  of  the  territory,  and  the 
future  political  honors  of  the  possible  state.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  results  of  the  Edmunds  act, 
that  the  monogamists,  though  at  present  of  a 
humbler  rank,  are  not  only  important,  but  abso- 
lutely essential,  to  the  polygamists.  Without  the 
political  auxiliaries,  the  hierarchy  would  be  pow- 
erless; with  them,  it  can  endure  patiently,  labor, 
and  wait  with  hope.  To  cut  off  the  political  aux- 
iliaries would  be  to  cut  off  hope.  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  then,  that  the  mistake  has  been  in  aiming  all 
operations  at  the  polygamists,  while  every  blow 
fell  harmless  on  the  monogamous  shield  before 
them.  The  tnie  policy  would  be  to  strike  at  the  mo- 
nogamists, to  push  them  into  a  compulsory  choice 
between  their  allies  and  their  own  hopes  of  polit- 
ical preferment.  What  blow  would  do  so  more 
effectually  than  the  passage  of  the  marriage  and 
divorce  amendment,  followed  by  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state?  If  a  record  of  conviction  for  big- 
amy, or  for  aiding  a  bigamous  marriage,  is  to  be  a 
bar  to  office-holding,  to  citizenship,  and  even  to 
voting,  how  long  will  political  leaders,  in  the  hot 
conflicts  of  real  state  politics,  hold  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  can  not  even  provide  them  with  votes  ? 
Whichever  side  the  church  takes,  it  must  bring 
votes  in  its  hands.  Mormonism  is  a  democracy 
of  revelation,  in  which  a  revelation  is  t.e8ted  by 
its  general  acceptance.  A  new  monogamous  rev- 
elation would  thus  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
gift  of  statehood,  if  we  could  give  it  safely;  and 
such  a  revelation  would  only  result  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Mormons  as  a  "  peculiar  people," 
and  the  downfall  of  the  hierarchy.  Separate  the 
political  monogamists  from  the  ecclesiastical  po- 
lygamists by  the  marriage  and  divorce  amend- 
ment; fling  the  apple  of  discord  among  them  by 
granting  statehood  and  introducing  state  politics; 
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and  It  seems  evident  that  the  problem  of  the 
hierarchy  will  be  found  to  be  only  an  outgrowth 
of  the  problem  of  polygamy,  and  that  they  stand 
or  fall  together.  —  It  is  not  intended  to  make  po- 
lygamists  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  exactly  coin- 
cident classes.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
are  certainly  monogamists,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions. —  Authorities  will  be  found  under  Mob- 
MONB.  See  0  Stat,  at  Large,  458  (act  of  Sept.  0, 
1860);  Fisher's  Triaiofthe  ConttitiUion.  178. 

Albxaitdeb  Johkston. 

UTILITT.  This  word  has  the  same  meaning 
in  politico-economic  language  as  in  the  usual 
vocabulary.  What  it  designates,  in  things,  per- 
sons or  acts,  is  the  power  they  have  of  rendering 
us  some  service,  the  service,  for  instance,  of  spar- 
ing us  certain  privations,  inconveniences  or  suffer- 
ing, or  of  procuring  for  us  satisfactions  and  enjoy- 
ments. Economists,  however,  employ  the  word 
in  the  plural,  when,  instead  of  considering  utility 
as  an  abstraction,  made  up  of  every  distinct  partic- 
ularity, they  look  upon  it  as  it  exists  in  different 
objects  with  differences  of  nature  and  destination. 
—  The  flist  distinction  to  be  made  between  utili- 
ties is,  that  there  are  natural  and  artificial  utilities. 
Natural  utilities  are  those  which  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  existence  without  our  having  to 
do  anything  to  obtain  them.  Such  are  the  utili- 
ties furnished  us  by  the  air  which  surrounds  us, 
by  the  heat  and  light  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
bring  to  us.  These  utilities  are  the  work  of 
nature  entirely.  Nature  makes  them  a  gratuity 
to  us.  Artificial  utilities  are  those  wliich  we  ob- 
ti^  only  at  the  price  of  more  or  less  painful 
efforts.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  to  produce  them,  and 
we  never  acquire  their  possession  and  use,  except 
for  some  consideration  or  on  the  performance  of 
certain  services.  —  Political  economy  has  scarcely 
anything  to  do  with  natural  utilities.  It  may  say 
that  they  are  not  all  spread  in  the  same  measure 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe;  that  there  are  no  two  re- 
gions in  wliich  heat,  the  force  of  the  wind,  water  or 
arable  land,  is  distributed  in  exactly  like  propor- 
tions, and  that  such  a  fact  exercises  a  necessary  in- 
fluence on  the  modes  of  the  activity,  the  facility  of 
the  development  and  the  destiny  of  the  popula- 
tions of  those  regions ;  but  here  ends  what  po- 
litical economy  has  to  say  about  them.  We  are 
here  in  presence  of  a  phenomenon  whose  essence 
it  is  not  given  to  man  to  change,  for  it  emanates 
from  laws  over  which  his  will  can  not  possibly 
have  any  efficient  action.  Everything,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  relates  to  artificial  utilities  be- 
longs to  the  domain  of  political  economy,  and 
challenges  its  investigation.  —  To  produce  utili- 
ties is  all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  to  do. 
When  nature  placed  matter  at  their  disposal,  it 
did  not  wish  that  they  might  have  the  power  to  add 
one  single  particle  to  it.  All  they  can  do  is  to 
change  the  place  of,  to  separate,  to  combine  and 
to  transform  the  elements  of  matter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  them  to  acquire  properties  which  they 
do  not  possess  in  their  raw  state.    The  labor  of 


men  consists  only  in  ^ving  the  things  on  which  ir 
is  brought  to  bear  qualities  and  forms  which, 
adapt  them  to  use;  more  Uian  this,  human  labor 
can  not  do.  Nature  has  reserved  creative  power  to 
itself  entirely;  to  men  it  has  granted  only  the  power 
to  utilize  its  gifts.  —  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that> 
human  labor  can  propose  to  itself  no  end  but  thaV 
of  producing  utUities.  All  labor  involves  pain' 
and  fatigue,  and  no  one  would  surrender  the 
sweets  of  rest  if  he  had  not  in  prospect  the  com- 
pensation which  is  the  reward  of  labor.  But 
there  is  no  work  which  can  reap  reward  unless  it 
produces  fruits  endowed  with  some  quality.  Mis- 
takes may,  indeed,  be  made  in  this  respect;  it  may 
be,  that,  from  ill-advised  endeavors,  the  results- 
which  the  men  who  made  them  promised  them- 
selves may  not  come;  but  these  are  mere  accidenu. 
In  the  normal  state  of  things,  there  is  no  labor 
which  has  not  the  production  of  pretty  manifest 
utilities  for  its  object,  utilities  sufficiently  desired' 
by  others  to  make  the  advantage  of  disposing  of 
them  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to- 
the  obtainment  of  them.  —  In  proportion  is. 
nations  become  enlightened  and  wealthy,  they 
strive  to  produce  utilities  more  diverse  and  in 
greater  numbers.  After  those  utilities  which  sore  - 
to  satisfy  the  principal  necessities  of  life,  ther 
create  others  which  answer  only  factitious  wants- 
and  tastes,  which  grow  more  and  more  elegant 
and  refined.  It  is  the  eternal  task«of  nations  t» 
seek  for  and  endeavor  to  obtain  all  that  can  add 
to  the  well-being  already  acquired,  to  the  satisfac- 
tions already  enjoyed;  and  the  better  they  accam- 
plish  this  task,  the  higher  is  the  degree  of  pow- 
er and  prosperity  which  they  attain. — Artifioiah 
utilities,  those  which  are  the  fruit  of  man's  own 
labor,  have  given  rise  to  distinctions.  At  first 
they  were  divided  into  material  utilities  and  im- 
material utilities.  The  former  are  those  utilities 
which  man  communicates  to  matter, .  which  he 
fixes  and  incorporates  in  matter  either  by  chang- 
ing its  place  or  form;  the  latten  are  those  which 
do  not  assume  a  form  either  tangible  or  ponder- 
able. These  latter  again  have  been  divided  into- 
two  categories.  To  the  first  of  these  categories 
belong  such  utilities  as  are  incorporated  in  persons, 
and  fit  them  to  render  services  to  themselves  or  to- 
others. Utilities  attached  to  talent,  to  information 
or  knowledge,  are  of  this  kind,.a8«re  also  utilities 
whose  use  is  beneficent  and  profitable.  To  the 
second  category  belong  those  utilities  which  ema- 
nate from  services  and  acts  that  produoe  no- 
change  in  the  productive  capacity  of  persons  or 
in  the  condition  of  things.  Of  this  latter  kind 
are  the  utilities  which  result  &om  the  labor  of 
judges,  soldiera,  public  functionaries,  physicians, 
lawyers,  musicians  and  actors.  These  utilities 
may  answer  to  very  real  social  wants;  but  they 
have  not,  at  least  in  appearance,  directly  repro- 
ductive effects;  neither  are  they  susceptible  of 
accumulation  or  duration.  —  Utility  is  produced 
tmder  forms  so  diverse  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  the  number  of  these  classifications  and  tO' 
establish  new  subdivisions  among  them.    But  it 
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is  in  view  of  th«  correUtions  and  afiSnities  which 
exist  between  utility  and  wealth  that  the  claasifi- 
cations  we  have  made  have  been  admitted;  and 
the  ideaa  or  notions  to  which  thejr  answer  merit 
serious  attention.  The  term  utility  is  a  generic 
one;  and  everything  which,  it  matters  not  by 
wliat  way  or  in  what  manner,  has  the  power  of 
satisfying  our  wants  or  relieving  our  sufferings,  of 
contenting  our  desires,  or  contributing  to  our 
pleasure,  possesses  the  quality  characterized  by 
the  term  utility.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
wealth  is  a  more  restricted  one.  Although  there 
can  be  no  wealth  whose  basis  is  not  utility,  utility 
alone  does  not  suffice  to  constitute  wealth;  it  con- 
stitutes wealth  only  by  allying  itself  in  things  to 
certain  qualities  of  a  particular  order.  Most  as- 
suredly natural  titilities  are  indispensable  to  us  ; 
but  as  every  one  uses  these  utilities  at  pleasure, 
and  gathers  them  without  cost  of  any  kind,  and  as 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  private  appropriation, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  apply  the  term  wealth  to 
them.  What  constitutes  wealth  is  exehangeabiU- 
tj/,  it  is  the  value  things  owe  to  the  possibility  of 
procuring  us,  by  our  delivering  them  to  others, 
this  quantity  or  tliat  of  other  things.  All  econo- 
mists, however,  do  not  admit  that  exchangeable 
utility,  or  utility  having  a  price,  is  sufficient  to 
give  things  the  name  of  wealth;  they  claim,  tliat, 
in  order  that  that  name  should  properly  belong  to 
the  things  in  which  this  utility  is  to  be  met  with, 
these  things  should,  besides,  be  susceptible  of  ac- 
cumulation and  duration ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  exist  under  a  material  form.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that,  according  to  the  definition  given 
to  the  word  wealth,  the  number  of  utilities  which 
is  admitted  to  constitute  a  part  of  it,  must  increase 
or  decrease,  and  ttiat  the  classification  adopted  by 
some  writers  should  not  be  adopted  by  others. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  of  inmiaterial 
products  and  unproductive  labor  is  the  one  that 
suggests  itself  A  propo*  of  utilities.  Of  artificial 
utilities,  there  are  some  which  are  not  convert- 
ed into  material  wealth  or  into  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing material  wealth ;  such  utilities  are  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  as  unproductive;  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  these  writers,  the  labor  to  which  the 
utilities  just  referred  to  is  due  is  in  as  much  dis- 
favor as  sterile  labor.  Whatever  the  distinctions 
that  may  be  established  among  the  different  kinds 
of  utility,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  any  utilities  which  do  not  contribute  more  or 
less  actively  to  the  production  of  all  the  others. 
All  the  utilities  which  man  succeeds  in  realizing 
have  the  same  destination,  the  improvement  of  bis 
lot;  they  all  assist  one  another,  combine  with  one 
another,  and  mutually  fecundate  one  another,  in 
such  a  way  that  those  least  material  are  as  much 
as  the  others  essential  to  the  formation  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  serve  as  much  to  produce 
it.  —  Take  wealth  in  the  form  under  which  that 
name  can  be  least  denied  it,  the  form  of  utilities 
fixed  and  incorporated  in  material  objects :  such 
wealth  can  be  produced  only  with  the  aid  and 
ooncorrence  of  immaterial  utilities.    It  is  intel- 


lectual conceptions  that  the  workman  realizes  in 
his  action  on  matter ;  it  is  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  that  decides  the  success  of  his  work ;  and 
the  more  precise  and  extensive  this  knowledge  is, 
the  more  fruitful  are  his  efforts,  and  the  more  do 
these  efforts  increase  the  things  they  are  intended 
to  produce.  But  in  what  does  knowledge  consist 
if  not  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind?  And  is  it 
not  certain  that  the  nations  which  possess  most 
knowledge  are  those  which  obtain  material  wealth 
in  greatest  abundance?  Assuredly  nothing  is  more 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  material  wealth 
than  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  the  capi- 
tal the  employment  of  which  that  production  ne- 
cessitates. But  it  is  to  the  action  of  utilities  of 
the  moral  order  that  the  creation  of  capital  is  due. 
It  is  love  for  one's  family,  temperance,  economy, 
and  care  for  the  future,  which  determine  or  per- 
mit the  making  of  savings.  If  these  qualities 
were  wanting,  no  one  would  lay  by,  in  order  to 
reap  a  remote  advantage  from  them,  resources 
whose  consumption  would  increase  the  well-being 
of  the  present;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
countries  in  which  these  qualities  are  found  are 
always  those  in  which  capital  continually  extends 
its  conquests  and  increases  wealth  most  rapidly. — 
Many  economists  admit  rightly  that  the  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  constancy  of  artisans  and  workmen 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  as 
the  tools,  machines  and  instruments  which  they 
use.  Doubtless  these  kinds  of  utilities  contril>- 
ute  powerfully  to  the  formation  and  increase  of 
wealth;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production 
of  material  wealth,  there  are,  however,  between 
them  and  the  utilities  which  ttecome  incorporated 
in  persons,  differences  only  as  to  the  modes  in 
which  their  action  respectively  becomes  manifest. 
And,  in  fact,  that  labor  may  produce  wealth,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  it  be  enlightened,  active  and  in- 
telligent; it  is  further  necessary  that  those  who 
perform  it  be  certain  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
endeavors.  But  it  is  to  insure  this  very  certainty 
that  the  work  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  even  of 
armies,  is  intended;  and  such  is  the  utility  which 
results  from  the  performance  of  such  work.  If 
the  laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
display  all  the  activity  of  which  they  are  capable; 
if  they  make  savings  in  order  to  extend  the  field 
of  their  operations;  if  they  seek  for  and  apply  to 
production  better  and  better  processes,  it  is  only 
because  they  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  serv- 
ices of  all  Uiose  who  are  charged  with  guarantee- 
ing the  security  of  person  and  property.  The 
utility  produced  by  the  prosecution,  sentencing 
and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanor8,dnes 
not  vanish,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  acts  in  which 
it  is  embodied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  continues  to 
subsist  in  the  minds  of  all,  intimidating  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  demonstrating 
to  others  that  neither  violence  nor  spoliation  can 
attack  them  unpunished,  and  that  they  may  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  work  in  security.  We 
have  seen  the  services  rendered  by  the  agents  of 
authority  cease  to  keep  their  habitual  course;  and. 
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at  that  very  instant,  we  witneBsed,  too,  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  affected  by  languor  and  discour- 
agement; so  true  is  it  tliat  in  the  kind  of  utility 
which  these  services  produce,  is  to  be  found  the 
most  indispensable  stimulant  to  the  success  and 
energy  of  industrial  labor.  —  "We  may  boldly  as- 
sert, that  nothing  which  is  useful,  nothing  which 
serves  to  enlighten  minds,  to  quicken  the  moral 
sense,  to  propagate  healthy  habits,  or  to  guarantee 
peace  and  security  among  a  people,  can  be  with- 
out effect  on  the  success  of  the  efforts  employed 
in  producing  material  wealth.  Those  immaterial 
utilities  even  which  seem  the  least  productive ; 
those  even  the  obtaining  of  which,  according  to 
eminent  economists,  instead  of  making  nations 
richer  in  material  products.  Impoverish  them  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  total  of  material  products 
consumed  by  the  men  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  contribute  their  share  to  the  formation 
of  wealth ;  so  true  is  this,  that  the  formation  or 
production  of  wealth  would  become  impossible  if 
the  immaterial  utilities  above  referred  to  were 
either,  entirely  wanting  or  not  to  be  found  in  the 
proportion  required  by  the  wants  which  they  serve 
to  satisfy.  —  We  have  still  to  examine  one  other 
correlation  of  utility  with  wealth.  It  is  certain 
that  utility  is  a  necessary  condition  to  wealth.  A 
product  incapable  of  rendering  any  service  what- 
ever, unfit  for  any  use,  would  find  no  one  willing 
to  give  anything  whatever  for  it;  it  would,  conse- 
quently, be  wanting  in  all  exchangeable  value, 
that  is,  in  the  quality,  lacking  which,  it  could  not 
become  wealth.  This  constant  association  of 
wealth  and  utility  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion; and,  therefore,  many  writers  supposed  that 
there  must  exist  between  them  relations  such  that 
the  one  might  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  other: 
Although  this  error  is  refuted  in  the  article 
Value,  we  can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence  here. 
Although  the  utility  inherent  in  things  depends, 
eo  far  as  the  estimate  made  of  it  is  concerned,  on 
circumstances  momentarily  variable,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain,  looked  at  from  the  general  point  of 
view,  that  it  has  its  measure  marked  by  the  spe- 
cies of  wants  to  which  it  r^ates.  Thus,  that 
utility  exists  in  the  highest  degree  in  those  things 
which  supply  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  neces- 
sities which  must  be  provided  for  under  pain  of 
inevitable  death.  It  exists,  in  an  inferior  degree 
only,  in  the  things  which  merely  serve  to  defend 
us  against  privations  and  sufferings  which  do  not 
jeopardize  life,  and  in  a  degree  still  lower  in  those 
tilings  whose  use  has  no  effect  but  to  procure  us 
pleasure  or  amusement  This  gradation  of  utili- 
ities,  based  on  the  very  nature  of  the  evils  or  perils 
attached  to  the  non-satisfaction  of  the  wants  which 
they  enable  us  to  satisfy,  is  simple  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand. There  is  no  one  who  does  not  recog- 
nize and  assert  that  utility  is  much  greater  in  the 
alimentary  substances,  without  which  we  would 
have  to  suffer  the  deadly  pangs  of  hunger,  than 
in  the  products  to  which  we  owe  enjoyments,  the 
privation  of  which  would  be  attended  by  neither 
pain  nor  harm.  — But  if  utility  finds  its  measure  in 


the  greater  or  lesser  absolmte  exigency  of  the  want* 
of  our  nature,  that  measure  is  far  from  bdng  found 
again  in  the  value  itself  of  the  things  we  may  use, 
and  far  from  contributing,  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  distinction,  to  make  those  things  intend 
parts,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  public  or  pri- 
vate wealth.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  bread  wUch 
nourishes  us  and  the  woolens  that  cover  us  are  of 
prime  necessity  to  us :  that  does  not  prevent  an 
object  which,  at  best,  is  good  only  to  relieve  for  a 
moment  the  ennui  of  the  person  who  buys  it,  be- 
ing paid  for  at  a  price  infinitely  higher.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  there  are  men  rich  enough  to 
g^ve  full  rein  to  tastes  and  desires  which  otheis  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  or  can  not  satisfy.  Those  to 
whom  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life,  think  of  procuring  all  the  enjoy- 
ments compatible  with  the  size  of  their  fortune. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  well  fed,  comfort- 
ably lodged  and  warmly  clothed;  they  offer  in- 
cense to  pleasure,  and  seek  it  in  everything.  They 
must  have  things  which  charm  the  eye,  which 
afford  them  delicate  impressions  and  sensations, 
whose  possession  fiatters  their  vanity,  which  some- 
times borrow  all  their  attraction  only  from  a  fancy 
or  from  the  caprice  of  a  moment;  and  the  valae 
conferred  on  these  objects  by  what  those  who  de- 
sire them  are  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them, 
assures  to  them,  among  things  considered  wealth, 
a  much  greater  place  than  they  would  occupy  if 
nothing  but  the  quantum  of  Kal  utility  they  con- 
tain were  taken  into  consideration.  —  It  is  only 
when  the  products  indispensable  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  existence  are  lacking  that  the 
utility  which  they  contain  makes  its  empire  felt, 
and  becomes  the  dominating  principle  of  their 
value.  When  the  things  which  can  be  dispeoatd 
with  without  peril  or  injury  cease  to  be  suppUed 
in  sufficient  quantity,  fewer  of  them  are  bought, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  them  has  its  limit  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  those  who  ask  to 
acquire  them.  The  same  is  not  the  case  with 
those  whose  use  no  one  can  give  up  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  death.  In  times  of  famine  men 
dispute  the  means  of  subsistence  with  one  another. 
The  rich,  to  procure  bread,  sell  everything  which 
ministers  only  to  their  pleasure.  The  poor  despoil 
themselves  of  their  furniture,  their  clothing  and 
their  shoes.  People  must  then  perish  or  assuage 
their  hunger:  each  sacrifices  to  the  first  of  all 
wants,  that  of  self-preservation,  everything  which 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  that  want.  Such  cases 
present  themselves  in  besieged  cities  when  their 
stores  are  exhausted,  and  in  deserts  when,  de- 
voured by  thirst,  the  merchants  crossing  them 
give  for  a  few  drops  of  water  the  treasures  cani«l 
by  their  camels.  But  in  the  normal  conditioD  of 
things, when  all  kinds  of  utility  are  to  be  found  in 
their  customary  proportion,  their  particular  desti- 
nation or  quality  has  no  influence  on  the  value  at 
which  they  figure  in  exchanges  or  at  which  they 
are  estimated  in  the  sum  total  of  wealth.  What 
operates,  then,  across  the  variations  in  price  due  to 
the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  den^and,  is  tha 
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ramountof'tfaecostof  production  of  each.— 'These 
•considerations  suffice  to  show  In  what  the  correla- 
tion which  exists  between  utility  and  wealth  con- 
sists. If  value  attaches  to  things  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  gifted  with  the  utility  which 
alone  has  the  power  to  render  them  exchangeable, 
the  value  in  attaching  to  them  by  no  means  takes 
for  its  measure  the  character  of  that  utility.  It  is 
the  quantity  of  other  things  which  each  of  them 
permits  us  to  obtain  that  determines  its  value;  and 
a  precious  stone,  a  pearl  or  a  jewel  which  serves 
only  to  adorn  'the  lady  who  wears  It,  has,  with 
like  weight  and  quantity,  a  thousand  of  times  the 
'value  of  the  wheat  or  fuel  without  which  we 
should' fall  'victims  of  hunger  or  cold,  but  which 
«osts  little  to  produce,  abounds  in  the  markets, 
and  sometimes  has  to  wait  for  purchasers.  —  To 
resume.  Nature  gratuitously  gives  up  to  men 
■certain  'Utilities  which  all  enjoy  equally;  it  im- 
poses on  tiiem  the  necessity  of  creating  the  others.- 
^beir  labor  can  produce  only  artificial  utilities, 
«nd  never  ^has  any  end  but  to  produce  such  util- 
ities. The  Utilities  which  human  labor  obtains 
sre  of  various  kinds:  some,  becoming  fixed  and 
incorporated  in  matter,  communicate  to  it  the 
■qualities  which  constitute  wealth;  the  others  are 
not  realized  under  a  material  form;  they  attach  to 
the  persons  of  men,  fitting  them  to  render  services 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  or  they  attach  to  acts 
■or  services  the  performance  of  which  has  for  effect 
to  insure  to  the  individuals  or  nations  to  whom 
they  belong,  satisfactions,  advantages  or  guaran- 
tees, the  absence  of  which  would  infallibly  react 
in  an  injurious  manner  on  their  interests  and  on 
their  well-being.  It  must  be  remarked,  that,  al- 
though immaterial,  these  utilities  contribute  act- 
ively to  the  formation  as  well  as  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  products  which  constitute  material 
'wealth;  from  which  it  follows,  that,  even  consid- 
■ercd  solely  in  their  relations  to  that  wealth,  the 
labor  by  means  of  which  it  is  obtained  has  a  char- 
.  acterof  productiveness  not  less  real  than  the  labor 
'which  acts  more  directly  on  matter  itself. — Utility 
is  one  of  the  constituent  conditions  of  wealth; 
it  is  inseparable  from  wealth,  but  can  not  furnish 

■  a  measure  of  wealth.  The  utility  inherent  in 
things  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  wants  to 
'Which  they  are  fitted  to  give  satisfaction  are  more 

■urgent  and  intense;  thewealth  inherent  in  things, 

■  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 

■  cost  of  production  of  the  latter  is  greater. 

HiPPOLTTK  Passt. 

UTOPIA  (from   the  Greek,  ov  roxoi,  that 
"Which  exists  in  no  place,  nowhere).    The  word  is 
the  invention  of  Thomas  More;  the  title  given  by 
Jiim  to  one  of  his  works  which  soon  became  cele- 
brated ;  but  the  thing  is  much  older  than  the  name. 
By  Utopia  is  meant  a  certain  organization  of  soci- 
«ty  and  of  the  state,  to  which  imagination  and  the 
-spirit  of  system  contributes  not  most  but  every- 
:thing,  witliout  examining  whether  it  is  realizable 
:  in  a  given  place  or  time,  and  'without  investigating 
rvrhether  or  not  it  is  compatible,  even  in  a  general 


way,  'with  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
human  nature.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the 
Utopia  necessarily  changes  character  according  to 
the  system  which  produces  it.  And,  in  fact,  there 
are  religious  Utopias  and  philosophical  Utopias ; 
idealistic  and  sensualistic,  sensual  and  even  mate- 
rialistic Utopias.  Lastly,  there  arc  Utopias  which 
have  their  origin  in  pantheism;  and  this  is  true  of 
the  greater  number  of  Utopias.  The  pretension  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  make  Christendom  a' republic  en- 
tirely subject,  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual, to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  holy  see;  a 
pretension  afterward  developed  in  a  systematic 
form  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  js  a  religious  Utopia. 
The  republic  of  Plato  is  a  philosophical,  and, 
moreover,  an  idealistic  Utopia.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  observe  the  inspiration  of  sensualism  in 
the  doctrine  of  Fourier,  the  inspiration  of  mate- 
rialism in  the  " Leviathan"  of  Hobbes,  and  in  the 
"Positivist  Catechism"  of  Auguste  Comte,  and 
that  of  pantheism  in  the  reveries  of  Campanella 
and  Saint-Simon.  The  Utopia  is,  therefore,  differ- 
ent from  the  Ideal,  although  the  ideal  may  some- 
times be  found  in  the  Utopia.  The  ideal  which 
applies  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  individual, 
raises  us  above  what  we  are,  to  show  us  what  we 
should  be,  and,  therefore,  can  be.  The  Utopia 
deceives  us  in  regard  to  both,  by  placing  before 
our  eyes  a  chimerical  goal,  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  type  of  debasement  and  servitude;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  create  a  new  form  of  society,  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  with  the  government 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  best  suited  to  preserve  it. 
We,  therefore,  can  not  admit  the  distinction  made 
by  some  publicists  between  the  social  Utopia  and 
the  political  Utopia.  Every  Utopia  is  necessarily 
both  political  and  social.  —  The  age  of  Utopias  does 
not  begin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  wiUi  Plato; 
it  is  much  more  remote.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  demonstrate  that  the  republic  of 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  may  represent  it  to  our- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Mobaism),  was  in  great 
part  a  Utopia  which  was  never  realized;  that  that 
sacerdotal  race,  a  people  of  priextt,  who  acknowl- 
edged no  sovereign  but  God,  never  existed;  that 
the  periodical  restoration  of  inheritances  to  their 
primitive  boundaries  and  of  slaves  to  liberty,  any 
more  than  the  perfect  equality  of  fortunes,  was 
never  put  in  practice.  But  we  are  quite  willing 
toaccept  as  the  extreme  bound  of 'antiquity  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Even  in  that  history 
Plato  is  not  thirst  utopist.  Aristotle  ("  Politics," 
book  ii.,  ch.  v.,  vi.)  introduces  us  to  two  utopists, 
more  ancient  than  Plato,  one  of  whom,  Phaleas  of 
Chalcedon,  gave  social  order,  as  its  principle,  the 
most  perfect  equality,  and  the  other  of  whom,  a 
celebrated  architect  called  Hippodamus  of  Miletus, 
having  introduced  regularity  and  symmetry  into 
the  construction  of  cities,  desired  to  impose  these 
same  qualities  on  the  organization  of  the  state. 
Thus  he  demanded  that  the  citizens,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  should  be  invariably  divided 
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into  three  claBWS :  aitimns,  laboren  and  warrion; 
or,  according  to  other  teatimony,  into  magistrates, 
warrion  and  workmen ;  and  that  a  distinct  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  al- 
lotted to  each  of  these  three  classes.  The  two 
probably  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
which  both  commanded  and  practiced  a  commu- 
nity of  goods.  But  no  one  before  Plato  knew, 
as  well  as  be  did,  how  to  give  a  body  to  these 
imaginaiy  conceptions,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
them  .by  the  graces  of  poetry  and  the  power  of 
dialectics.  We  know  that  he  has  connected  his 
name  with  two  entirely  distinct  Utopias,  one  of 
which  is  developed  in  the  "Republic,"  and  the 
other  in  the  dialogue  on  the  "  Laws."  Both,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  avowal,  belong  solely  to  the 
world  of  ideas,  but  the  second  is  nearer  to  reality 
than  the  first.  The  first  has  for  its  object  perfect 
unity,  the  unity  which  consists  in  entirely  melting 
the  existence  of  the  individual  into  that  of  society, 
and  the  real  person  of  the  Individual  into  the  ideal 
person  of  the  state;  the  second,  in  default  of 
unity,  is  satisfied  with  equality,  which  is  also  a 
means,  but  an  inferior  means,  to  hold  together, 
under  the  empire  of  a  common  law,  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  social.  All  the  elements  of 
which  the  two  Platonic  constitutions  are  com- 
posed are  explained,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
cused, in  these  two  primary  ideas.  Thus,  the 
three  classes  of  citizens,  or  rather  the  three  ca»le» 
of  the  "Republic,"  answer  to  the  three  faculties 
of  the  human  soul,  the  magistrates  to  the  intellect, 
the  warriors  to  the  will  or  the  sentiment^,  and  the 
laborers  to  the  appetite.  And  because  the  appetite 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  sentiments,  and  the 
sentiments  to  the  intellect,  the  same  hierarchy 
should  exist  in  the  classes  which  represent  them. 
The  most  important  of  these  classes  is,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  class  of  warriors ;  for  the  rdle 
of  the  lowest  class  is  reduced  to  obedience;  and 
the  magistrate  or  philosopher,  once  he  has  per- 
formed his  task,  once  he  has  founded  the  city  on 
the  supreme  laws  of  the  intellect,  has  nothing 
more  to  do.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  war- 
riors should  afford  us  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
unity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Hence  the 
community  of  goods  and  women  which  Plato,  by 
restricting  it  to  them,  considers  a  sacrifice,  and  not 
a  privilege.  —  It  is  evident  that  in  this  organization 
the  human  person  and  individual  liberty  count 
for  nothing.  They  are  not  quite  so  entirely  anni- 
hilated, but  they  are  still  oppressed  under  the 
r(?gime  of  equality  presented  to  us  in  the  "  Laws. " 
For  instance,  the  division  of  the  territory  having 
to  remain  invariable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  fixed  by  Plato  at  6,040  should  be 
invariable  likewise.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
children  bom  in  excess  of  that  fatal  figure.  They 
will  be  forced  to  emigrate.  Sterile  families  will 
be  obliged  to  complete  their  number  by  adoption. 
The  law  will  sec  to  it  that  personal  wealtli  shall  not 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  fortunes.  It  will  tram- 
mel industry,  commerce  and  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal in  such  a  way  that  industry,  commerce  and 


the  increaae  of  capital  win  become  almost  impos- 
sible. Afertieri,  the  burden  of  the  law  is  felt  ia 
what  concerns  marriage,  the  edncatioo  (rf  dnUrcD, 
and  wills.  It  prescribes,  as  it  did  in  Sparta,  meds 
in  common,  proliiliits  travel,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  necessity  or  of  the  pnlilic  interest,  sub- 
jects to  the  inspection  of  the  aotltorities  the  matt 
intimate  relations  of  life,  and  lays  down  the  most 
inflexiUe  rules  for  all  the  occupations  it  is  so  good 
as  to  allow  the  citiaens  to  engage  in.  —  Pagan  an- 
tiquity affords  no  other  examples  of  the  Utopian 
spirit;  for  we  can  attadi  no  value  to  a  few  lost 
fragments  like  those  of  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  of 
Evemerus  and  Theopompus,  which  are  evidently 
only  reminiscences  of  the  ideas  of  Plato;  and,  as 
to  the  "  republic  "  of  Cicero,  it  is  less  a  work  of 
the  imagination  and  spirit  of  system  than  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  political  passion;  it  contains  only 
a  partial  apology  for  the  old  institutions  of  the 
Roman  republic. — The  middle  ages  bring  us  to 
the  religious  Utopias,  of  which  the  boldest  and 
most  brilliant  is  assuredly  the  Utopia  of  Oregoiy 
VII.  Universal  theocracy  never  existed  except  in 
the  ambition  of  that  great  pontiff.  The  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  period  in  which  it  was  pm- 
duced,  and  the  general  state  of  society,  have  al- 
ways made  it  an  unrealizable  dream.  Bjit  after 
it  had  met  with  the  resistance  of  facts,  the  idea  of 
Gregory  VII.  entered  the  domain  of  speculation. 
It  took  possession  of  philosophy  and  theology 
through  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Oilea 
o{  Rome,  and  notably  through  the  De  ngimne 
pritidpum  and  the  treatise  J0«  eeeUtia^iea  pctatatt. 
Another  Utopia,  hatched  at  the  same  epoch,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning - 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  aavois  per- 
haps as  much  of  philosophy  as  pf  religion,  is  thst 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  abb£  Joachim,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  "Eternal  Gospel" 
(UEwmga  iternd).  Joining  the  pantheistic  prin- 
ciples of  Amaury  de  B6ne  and  of  David  de  Dinaat 
to  some  misconstrued  texts  of  the  Gospeb,  the 
adherents  of  this  doctrine  expected  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  of  love  to  succeed  the  Son,  as  the 
Son  had  succeeded  the  Father.  During  this  last 
period  of  our  history,  for  which  the  two  jweceding 
periods  had  only  paved  the  way,  all  differenos 
and  inequalities  were  to  disappear  from  the  earth, 
even  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue;  for 
all  the  passions  were  to  be  sanctified;  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  reconciled  with  one  another,  or 
rather,  confounded  together,  were  to  cease  their - 
struggle  for  pre-eminence ;  and  the  suppression 
of  war  and  a  community  of  goods  and  of  women 
were  to  make  all  men  one  family.  —  With  the 
renaissance  the  purely  philosophical  Utopia  re- 
appeared; and  it  was  the  minister  of  a  despot, 
the  chancellor  of  Henry  VUI.,  Thomas  More, 
who,  in  calling  it  back  to  life,  gave  it  its  real 
name.  Everything  in  Thomas  More's  book  is  nrt 
chimerical.  It  contains  an  extremdy  pntfoaad 
and  sensible  criticism  of  the  politics,  the  political 
economy  and  legislation  of  his  time.  And  evoi 
when  he  seems  to  abandon  himself  to  the  caprice 
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of  hts  Imagination,  when  with  complaisance  he 
gives  us  an  ezpodtion  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  country  of  Utopia,  there  ia  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  its  political  conception  and  its 
social  oiganization.  The  former  is  simply  a  rep- 
resentative government,  with  a  leaning  toward  the 
republic,  having  a  senate,  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  president  appointed  for  life,  and  election  to 
all  the  degrees  of  power,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral. The  latter  is  summed  up  in  communism, 
with  some  of  the  elements  which  subsequently 
served  in  the  construction  of  the  phalanstery  sys- 
tem. This  ii  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
communism  of  Thomas  More  does  not  flow  from 
the  same  phlloeophical  system  as  that  of  Plato. 
The  latter  remains  as  much  an  idealist,  even  in  its 
most  deplorable  applications,  as  the  former  in- 
clines to  sensualism.  It  ifi  no  longer  with  a  view 
to  their  moral  perfection,  but  in  the  interest  of 
their  common  happiness,  that  men,  according  to 
the  English  philosopher,  should  renounce  prop- 
erty. It  is  sufficient  that  this  end  be  proposed  to 
them  for  labor,  grown  both  more  pleasant  and 
more  fruitful,  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  society. 
The  day  in  this  system  was  to  consist  of  only  six 
hours:  three  hours  before  dinner  and  three  hours 
before  sapper.  Fatigue  was  to  be  avoided  by 
diversity  of  occupation;  every  citizen,  exercising 
several  professions  at  the  same  time,  might  alter- 
natively pass  from  one  to  the  other.  He  would, 
therefore,  tiave  leisure  enough  to  give  himself  up 
to  all  the  enjoyments  of  study  and  conversation, 
and  to  taste  the  pleasures  procured  by  the  fine 
arts.  —  Thomas  More,  however,  does  not  carry 
the  illusion  so  far  as  to  believe  that  all  trades, 
without  distinction,  could  lend  themselves  to  this 
combination.  He  recognizes  that  there  are  rude 
and  repulsive  trades,  which  are  carried  on  only 
from  necessity.  But  these  trades  are  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  public  slaves,  reduced  to  that  condition 
in  expiation  of  their  crimes,  or  purchased  by  the 
state  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  we  see  the  Uto- 
pian spirit  resuscitating,  in  the  boeom  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  institution  of  the  helots.  We  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  citizens  themselves  are 
not  treated  much  better.  The  law,  like  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  barracks,  or  the  rule  of  a  monastery, 
intervenes  in  all  the  details  of  life.  It  prescribes 
what  their  clothing,  their  food,  their  work  and 
relaxation  shall  be,  and  leaves  not  the  least  place 
for  freedom  or  intellect.  —  If  Thomas  More  thinks 
little  of  liberty,  he  has  at  least  some  regard  for 
morals.  He  respects  marriage,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  preserves  the  rigi^ts  of  conscience  by  basing 
the  national  religion  on  deism.  No  such  consid- 
eration for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
Campanella,  which  is  easy  to  account  for,  since 
pantheism  is  its  basis.  Pantheism  confounds  man, 
nature  and  €k>d;  it  does  away  with  the  individual, 
and  recognizes  only  the  collective  existence  of 
society.  This  is  precisely  what  Campanella  does 
in  liis  famous ' '  City  of  the  Sun. "  All  the  actions, 
and  even  the  sentiments  and  thoughts,  of  its 
imaginary  subjects,  are  submitted  to  an  absolute 


authority.  The  chief  of  this  solar  people  is  some- 
thing like  the  Supreme  Father  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  systein,  that  is,  he  is  both  a  monarch 
and  an  infallible  pontiff,  a  man  clothed  with  the- 
attributes  of  Qod.  Under  him  are  three  minis- 
ters in  the  departments  of  wisdom,  of  power,  and 
of  love;  and  under  these  three  ministers  are  divers- 
classes  of  magistrates  set  over  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  faculties,  who  assign  to  each  man  his  rank, 
his  task,  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  performs  it,  his  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the- 
conunon  goods;  the  community  is  not  here  con- 
founded with  equality.  And  so,  although  women 
are  in  common,  they  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  established  by  the  minis- 
ter of  love  affairs,  and  only  on  the  days,  at  the 
hours  and  under  the  circumstances  most  favorable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Des- 
potism was  always  dear  to  Campanella.  In  hia 
"  Discourse  on  the  Spanish  Monarchy,"  written 
many  years  before  the  "  City  of  the  Sun,"  he 
reaches  this  conclusion:  the  only  and  the  true 
monarch  of  the  world  will  be  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff; all  peoples  will  constitute  only  one  flock  un- 
der the  staff  of  only  one  shepherd;  the  king  of 
Spain  will  play  the  part  of  the  dog  charged  to 
bring  back  to  the  fold  the  sheep  which  have 
strayed  away,  and  to  devour  them  if  they  resist! 
—  At  the  same  time  that  Campanella  was  taking 
up  the  ideas  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  paving  the  way 
for  those  of  Saint-Simon,  Bacon  was  writing  his 
"New  Atlantis";  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  concern  ourselves  here  with  that  work„ 
since  it  relates  more  to  the  reformation  and  re- 
organization of  learned  societies  than  to  the  reor- 
ganization and  reformation  of  the  state.  It  offers,. 
as  it  were,  an  anticipated  plan  of  the  institute  of 
France.  Hobbes  and  Harrington  had  another 
aim.  It  is  laws  and  institutions  which  they 
pretended  to  make  over  from  top  to  bottom,  aft- 
er a  preconceived  model  which  they  present  us 
with,  Hobbes  in  the  "  Leviathan,"  and  Harring- 
ton in  the  "  Oceana."  Although  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  principles,  since- 
the  former,  in  the  name  of  materialism,  invites 
tis  to  servitude,  whereas  the  latter,  appealing  to- 
our  moral  dignity,  urges  us  on  to  the  conquest 
of  liberty,  these  two  writers  have  this  in  common,, 
that  their  views  do  not  extend  beyond  the  domain 
of  politics.  Nevertheless,  both  are  utopists;  for 
the  unity  of  power,  as  Hobbes  conceives  it,  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  which  disposes  of  men's  bodies 
and  souls,  of  conscience  and  interests,  of  religion 
and  of  the  state  alike,  ia  not  more  easy  to  realize- 
tban  the  perfect  equilibrium  between  power  and 
property  which  Harrington  seeks  to  effect,  and 
which  he  bases  on  the  agrarian  law,  as  if  the  agra- 
rian law  was  not  itself  a  source  and  instrument  of ' 
oppression.—  TheHitloiredet  Severambet,  by  Denis- 
Vayrasse,  containing  only  a  mixture,  without  any 
consistency  (being,  so  to  speak,  only  a  weakened, 
echo  of  them),  of  the  two  systems  of  More  and 
Campanella,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of 
Utopias  in  the  seventeenth  century  closes  with  the. 
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two  creations  of  Fenelon,  the  BiUque  and  the  Ri- 
piMigtte  d«  Salente.  The  first  of  these  presents  us 
not  80  much  with  a  hope  for  the  future  as  with  a 
souvenir  of  the  past.  It  is  a  classical  reminiscence 
of  the  Arcadia  of  the  poets.  It  transports  us 
among  a  pastoral  people  lilie  those  who  Uved  un- 
der the  fabulous  sceptre  of  Saturn.  It  introduces 
us  to  men  who  have  none  of  the  passions,  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  vices,  of  humanity;  who 
have  put  everything  in  common,  since  they  pos- 
sess nothing,  and  have  scarcely  any  wants;  and  to 
children,  enjoying  the  peace  and  innocence  of  their 
tender  years,  while  nature,  like  a  kind  mother, 
relieves  them  of  all  care  and  trouble.  The  Sepub- 
'U7U«  de  Balente  unveils  to  us  much  more  clearly 
the  real  thought  of  the  illustrious  archbishop.  It 
is  the  picture  of  a  people,  who,  with  no  industry 
but  agriculture,  were  able  to  attain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  and  happiness.  Population  is 
to  that  people  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  war  the 
source  of  all  misery.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  maxims  which  guided  the  government  of  Louis 
XIV.  '  But  there  is  something  more  in  Fenelon's 
republic.  It  is,  despite  the  simplicity  of  its  life 
and  customs,  an  aristocratic  state,  the  citizens  of 
which,  divided  into  seven  classes,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  conditions,  their  occu- 
pations, their  rights,  their  clothing  even,  and  in 
which  the  first  rank  belongs  to  birth.  It  is  the 
ideal  republic  of  Plato  modified  by  Christian  mor- 
als and  by  the  prejudices  of  race  borrowed  from 
feudalism.— The  eighteenth  century,  independent 
and  fruitful  in  every  other  matter,  was  only  slight- 
ly inventive  in  social  and  even  in  political  Utopias. 
Rousseau  and  Mably  confined  themselves  to  re- 
producing, with  some  necessary  development,  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Theirs  was  a  retrospect- 
ive Utopia.  Morelly,  in  his  Code  de  la  Nature,  is 
-^nly  Kousseau's  echo,  while  Baboeuf  proposed  to 
become  Rousseau's  testamentary  executor.  All, 
while  they  never  tir«d  talking  of  liberty,  succeed- 
■ed  only  in  imagining  a  system  of  slavery  on  the 
foundation  of  demagogy  and  communism.  — The 
first  half  of  the  present  century  it  is  that  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  boldest,  the  most  radical  and  the 
most  brilliant  Utopias:  Saint-Simonism,  Fourier- 
ism,  positivist  socialism  and  the  atheistic  tbeocra- 
•cy  of  Auguste  Comte.  Even  a  summary  exposi- 
tion of  these  different  doctrines  would  carry  us  be- 
yond the  limits  allotted  to  us  here.  (See  Social- 
I8SI.)  But  we  must  i«mark  at  least,  that,  while 
these  doctrinies  are  no  less  chiinerical  than  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  of  Thomas  More,  Campanella,  Hobbes 
and  Rousseau,  they  are  not,  at  bottom,  more  lib- 
eral. The  tendency  of  Saint-Simonism  is  to  re- 
establish, to  the  advantage  of  pantheism,  the  uni- 
versal theocracy  of  Gregory  VII.  He  hands  over 
4he  destinies,  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  human- 


ity, to  the  discretion  of  one  man,  who  is 'at  ooee 
prince,  pontiff  and  infallible  arbiter  of  the  works 
of  human  thought.  There  is  no  refuge  from  this 
universal  despotism,  since  both  property  and  the 
family  have  ceased  to  exist.  Fourierism  also  de- 
stroys these  two  fundamental  institutions:  proper- 
ty and  the  family.  The  former  it  would  refdace 
by  shares  of  stock  delivered  by  the  state  to  esdi  in 
proportion  to  his  labor,  his  talents  and  his  capital. 
Of  the  latter,  thanks  to  the  consecration  of  fru 
love,  not  a  trace  would  be  left.  Nevertheless,  it 
in  not  directly  by  the  establisluiient  of  deqpotism. 
but  indirectly  by  license  in  morals  and  the  letting 
Ipose  of  all  the  passions,  that  Fourier  annihilates 
liberty.  To  Fourier  man  is  only  a  kind  of  ma- 
chine, of  which  passion  is  the  motive  power,  and 
which,  putting  itself  in  gear  with  an  analogoas 
machine,  produces  the  .effect  desired  without  its 
knowledge.  He  reaches  fatalism  by  the  way  of 
srasualism,  and  from  sensualism  he  draws  the 
most  ^travagant  and  unclean  consequences  that 
can  present  themselves  to  human  thought.  Lastly, 
in  the  materialistic  Utopia  of  Auguste  Comte,  the 
priests  of  humanity,  or  rather  of  atheism,  have  a 
power  no  less  exorbitant  than  the  power  of  the 
Saint- Simonian  Supreme  Father.  They  have  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  all  works  of  the  mind, 
old  and  new,  existing  or  to  come  into  existence 
They  are  the  absolute  masters  of  public  education 
and  of  the  state  itself.  They  dispose,  besides,  of 
the  honor  of  citizens,  and  regulate  private  life  after 
their  fancy,  leaving  to  the  lay  power  only  the 
looking  after  of  material  interests.  The  proleta- 
riat Comte  makes  a  public  institution.  Jftgeratt 
and  mbititutumi  he  re-establishes  under  another 
form,  and  extends  them  not  only  to  landed  but  to 
commercial  and  industrial  property.  —  The  oon- 
cluslons  to  be  drawn  from  this  succession  of  chi- 
meras are  these :  that  the  progress  and  perfecting 
of  social  institutions  are  not  sudden  creations,  is- 
suing full-fledged  from  a  human  brain,  and  gov- 
erned by  one  single  idea,  but  the  fruit  of  experi- 
ence and  time,  of  the  thoughts  and  the  efforts  of 
a  long  series  of  generations ;  that  no  socirty  is 
lasting  or  perfectible  except  the  society  which  is 
founded  on  the  liberty  which  respects  the  ri^ts 
of  the  Individual,  and  leaves  liim  responsible  for 
his  acts  and.  for  the  government  and  use  of  his 
faculties;  that  liberty  is  inseparable  from  {Hoperty, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  or  suppress 
the  one  without  preserving  or  suppressing  the 
other;  that  liberty  and  propeity,'  in  turn,  suppose 
the  moral  dignity  and  the  inviolability  of  the  hu- 
man person.  Utopias  have  tliis  advantage,  that 
they  bring  these  truths  into  greater  relief , and  com- 
pel the  human  mind  never  again  to  separate  the 
progress  of  the  social  order  from  the  conquests  at 
civil  and  political  liberty.      Asolph  Fbawx. 
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VALUE.  The  notioii  of  valne  is  one  funda- 
mental in  political  economy;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  politico-economical  idea  which 
requires  so  much  ^ort  of  the  power  of  attention 
and  so  much  patience  to  be  thorouglily  under- 
stood. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  phenome- 
non to  which  it  relates  is  purely  relative,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  to  characterize.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  just  and  pi'ccise  idea  of  value,  we  must 
therefore  epter  into  explanations  of  some  length. 
—  The  things  whose  possession  is  necessary,  use- 
ful or  agreeable  to  us,  are  numerous  and  various; 
and  we  can  obtain  those  which  we  ourselves  need 
only  by  parting  with  others  of  which  we  have  the 
disposal.  Hence  exchanges,  which,  by  deter- 
mining in  what  quantity  one  thing  is  accepted  or 
delivered  in  return  for  another,  have  the  ^ect  of 
establishing  a  relation  of  value  among  all  things. 
Can  you,  for  example,  get  one  hectolitre  of  wine 
for  one  hectolitre  of  wheat?  If  you  can,  the  fact 
that  you  can,  assigns  to  these  two  products  their 
relative  value.  They  figiu«  in  the  exchange  as 
equal  quantities,  and  the  one  has  the  same  value 
as  the  other.  Suppose  that  from  some  cause, 
however,  we  have  to  give,  not  one  hectolitre,  but 
120  litres  of  wheat  foe  one  hectolitre  of  wine;  this 
establishes  a  new  ratio  between  the  quantities  ex- 
changed, and  the  values  are  no  longer  the  same. 
The  value  which  the  wheat  possessed  relatively  to 
the  wine  fell  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  litres  to  be  delivered  in  exchange 
for  one  hectolitre  of  wine;  the  value  of  the  wine, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  furnished  in 
order  to  procure  one  hectolitre  of  wheat.  What 
one  of  the  products  has  lost  in  value  the  other  has 
gained,  and  this  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
What  we  have  just  said  of  wine  and  wheat,  is  true 
of  all  possible  products.  They  all  give  rise  to  ex- 
changes, and  each  of  them  obtains  a  value  founded 
on  the  quantity  either  of  another  product,  or,  in 
general,  of  the  other  products  for  which  it  can  at 
any  given  moment  be  exchanged.  —  The  advance 
of  civilization  long  since  did  away  with  barter. 
The  more  numerous  and  diverse  products  became, 
the  more  men  realized  the  necessity  of  choosing 
one  of  them  to.  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange; 
and  coined  money  was  chosen  for  this  office,  be- 
cause it  possesses  certain  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other.  Money  is  one  of  those 
things  which  men  desire  because  of  the  services 
which  they  render,  and  for  which,  when  in  need 
of  them,  they  give  a  certain  amount  of  other 
things.  This  fact,  while  it  gives  to  money  a  cer- 
tain value  in  each  of  the  other  products,  gives  also 
to  each  of  these  a  value  in  money;  determined  by 
the  amount  which  is  required  to  procure  them. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  money  which  all  these  prod- 
ucts command,  t.  «.,  the  price  which  is  given  for 


them,  constitutes  a  common  denominator  of  the 
value  which  they  have  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  prices  to- 
know  their  relative  value.  If  a  hat  is  worth  three 
dollars,  this  price,  compared  with  that  of  sugar,  ofT 
cloth,  of  a  plow,  or  of  any  object  whatever,  showS' 
how  much  of  these  different  products  can  be  ob- 
tained for  it,  and  consequently  what  value  hats- 
acquire  from  the  quantity  either  of  some  particular- 
product  or  of  other  products  in  general  which 
their  possession  confers  the  power  of  acquiring. 
The  existence  of  an  intermediary  which  assures  to- 
the  values  attached  to  the  various  products  a  term 
of  comparison  equally  applicable  to  them  all,  and. 
which  renders  it  easy  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in< 
their  values,  is  an  immense  advantage.  But  it  is. 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  prices  and  values 
are  very  distinct  things.  (See  PiucBa)  Prices, 
express  only  the  quantity  of  coined  money  whichi 
each  product  is  worth,  and  this  quantity  is  subjecb 
to  changes  which  have  their  own  special  causes-,, 
but  which, while  they  modify  prices,  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  relation  of  values  that  exists  between 
the  products  themselves.  Thus  we  see  everything 
in  value  is  relative.  It  is  the  relation  existing 
between  two  things  exchanged,  a  relation  which 
depends  upon  the  respeetive  quantities  which  each 
must  deliver  to  the  other  in  order  that  the  ex- 
change may  he  made  on  equal  conditions,  a  rda- 
tion  of  which  (from  the  very  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions must  be  equal)  one  of  the  terms  (wherever 
there  is  a  relation,  there  must  be  at  least  two  tenns)i 
can  not  be  affected  in  any  sense  whatever,  with- 
out the  other  term  being  affected  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  a  contrary  sense.  It  is  essential  that  thia 
purely  relative  character  of  value  be  clearly  under- 
stood, if  we  would  not  fall  into  a  multitude  of 
economic  errors,  so  great  a  part  does  value  play 
in  the  speculative  part  of  the  science.  Among  the- 
many  consequences  which  flow  from  the  idea  of 
the  relativeness  of  value,  there  are  two  which  w» 
will  single  out,  if  only  to  tiirow  a  little  more  light 
on  a  subject  naturally  intricate  and  abstract:  one 
is,  that  there  are  only  values,  and  there  is  no  such, 
thing  as  a  collective  value,  formed  by  the  union 
of  particular  values,  susceptible  of  division,  degree 
or  measure;  the  other  is,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.  And  in 
fact,  the  values  in  things  being  only  the  expression 
of  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  them,  it  is  impossible  that 
values  should  increase  in  the  one  case  without 
diminishing  in  the  other.  The  moment  it  becomes, 
necessary  to  give  more  wheat  in  order  to  have  a 
given  quantity  of  wine,  we  give  less  wine  to  pro- 
cure a  given  quantity  of  wheat.  The  fall  in  the- 
value  of  wheat  produces  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
wine,  and  it  is  thus  in  all  exchanges.  There  is  no- 
rise  of  values  which  doea  not  suppose  a  fall,  and 
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In  like  manner  no  fall  which  does  not  suppose  a 
rise.  —  It  has  taken  muoh  time  and  reflection  to 
free  the  theorj  of  yalue  from  the  complications 
which  rendered  It  uncertain  and  obscure.  In  vain 
-did  the  first  economists  examine  the  question ;  they 
did  not  succeed  in  presenting  its  solution  under 
forms  sufficiently  clear  and  precise.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  blame  them  for  this.  To  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  analysis  and  definition  of  every 
relation  (ratio),  when  neither  of  its  terms  has  any- 
thing fixed  in  it,  there  were  added  others,  in  the 
case  of  these  first  economists,  caused  by  the  very 
imperfection  of  the  language  they  were  obliged  to 
use.  In  common  parlance,  the  word  value  had 
^lifferent  significations.  It  was  used  indifferently 
to  designate,  at  one  time,  the  degree  of  utility  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  things;  at  another,  the  power  of 
«cquisition  which  these  things  possessed  with  re- 
gard to  other  things;  at  another  still,  their  money 
price.  Hence  came,  in  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
word  value,  associations  whic^  prevented  people 
from  noting  differences  and  distinctions  between 
these  ideas,  without  the  noting  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  them  all  to  their  essential 
meaning.  —  What  economists  first  thought  of  was 
the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  word  value  qual- 
ifying terms  intended  to  characterize  each  of  the 
.meanings  which  it  owed  to  usage.  The  French 
-economists  of  the  last  century  resolved  to  apply 
the  term  usual  value  (taleur  utuelle)  to  that  quality 
which  gives  things  the  capacity  directly  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  those  who  possess  them,  and  venal 
value  (valeur  v^naU)  to  those  qualities  which  give 
things  that  capacity  only  by  means  of  exchange. 
This  was  the  course  taken  by  Adam  Smith  also. 
What  the  physiocrates  called  usual  value,  he  des- 
ignated as  value  in  use,  and  value  in  exchange 
what  they  called,  less  correctly,  venal  value.  The 
moment  people  introduced  into  science  two  dis- 
tinct meanings  for  the  word  value,  instead  of  re- 
«erving  it,  as  the  most  eminent  economists  do  now, 
to  express  only  the  ratio  of  quantity  between 
things  exchanged,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
use  of  adjectives  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
significations  they  intended  to  give  to  the  word, 
-each  time  they  used  it.  But  even  this  care  could 
not  sufficiently  obviate  the  grave  inconvenience 
of  using  one  and  the  same  generic  term  to  express 
•qualities  and  circumstances  which  in  themselves 
have  nothing  in  common.  Conceptions  which 
involved  the  idea  of  value  remained  undecided; 
men's  minds  were  confused  by  applying  the  idea 
-of  one  kind  of  value  to  another,  and  the  way  was 
-opened  to  confusions  which  seriously  impaired  the 
progress  and  authority  of  the  science.  —  It  will  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  several  of  these  con- 
fusions by  reason  of  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  writings  of  the  older  economists,  and  which 
they  have  retained  even  in  the  works  of  some  of 
their  successors.  Some  observations  upon  the  most 
aerious  of  these  confusions  will  serve,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  guard  us  against  certain  errors  into  which 
it  is  easy  to  fall,  and  on  the  other,  by  showing 
what  value  is  not,  will  make  it  easier  to  perceive 


what  it  really  is.— We  will  menticm  only  tliOM 
which  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to.  We 
may  consider  them  as  follows :  the  confusion  of 
value  with  price;  the  confusion  of  value  with  cer- 
tain circumstances  by  which  it  is  influenced;  the 
confusion  of  value  with  wealth;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  last,  confusion  in  the  search  for  an 
undiscoverable  measure  of  value.  —  It  was  ea^, 
and  even  natural,  to  a  c«tain  extent,  to  confoond 
values  and  prices,  since,  considering  them  from 
product  to  product,  the  ones  serve  to  measure  the 
others.  In  the  ordinaiy  course  of  facts  we  begin 
by  exchanging  the  products  which  we  have  to  dis- 
pose of,  for  their  value  in  money,  then  we  give 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  other  things 
which  we  wish  to  procure,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  value  in  money  of  these  things  really  corre- 
sponds to  their  relative  value.  An  article  that  is 
worth  two  dollars  In  money  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  that  which  is  worth  only  one  dollar,  and 
if  the  exchange  were  made  in  kind,  we  would 
have  to  give  double  the  quantity  of  one  to  obtain 
the  other.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  imces 
merely  express  the  relation  that  exists  betweai  the 
quantities  for  which  money,  and  other  products, 
are  reciprocally  placed  in  the  balance,  and  this  re- 
lation remains  subject  to  the  empire  of  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  disposable  quantity 
of  money.  If  money  is  abundant,  it  will  be  more 
freely  offered  for  each  of  the  products  whidi  it  is 
used  to  purchase;  then  its  value  decreases,  and 
prices  rise.  If  money,  on  the  contrary,  benmeg 
scarce,  less  of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for 
other  things  In  commercial  transactions,  its  value 
will  increase,  and  prices,  on  thecontraiy,  will  fall. 
Thus,  unlike  values,  which  can  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  simultaneously,  prices,  which  are  the 
simple  results  of  the  comparative  value  of  money 
and  all  other  products  against  which  it  is  ex- 
changed, undergo  fluctuations  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  they  may  all  rise  or  fall  at  once.  The 
conf  iKion  of  prices  and  values  has  been  the  un- 
fortunate cause  of  rendering  nations  which  were 
not  wanting  in  scientific  worth,  singularly  ohecoie. 
It  has  led  economists  to  conclude  from  prices  to 
values,  and  from  values  to  prices,  to  suppose  them 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
same  accidents,  and  to  attribute  to  the  amount  of 
prices,  an  infiuence  which  it  should  not-  have. 
Hence  proceeded  errors  which  deservedly  eBteemed 
economists  have  not  always  avoided,  and  of  which 
the  works  of  Ricardo  himself  afford  but  too  many 
examples. — One  of  the  most  frequent  confusions, 
and  one  which,  by  its  generality,  has  proved  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  science,  is  that  which  con- 
founds value  with  some  of  the  circumstances  that 
concur  in  giving  value  to  things.  This  is  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  many  different  acceptations 
given  to  the  word  value.  Writers  employed  the  ex- 
pressions "value  in  use"  and  "value  in  exchange"; 
thenceforth  it  was  natural  that  people  should 
imagine  that  there  must  exist  between  the  two 
kinds  of  value  some  secret  affinity,  some  link  or 
bond  of  union  oovoed  by  some  higher  pauciple. 
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'«ommon  to  both,  and  they  set  to  work  to  find  that 
principle.  Adam  Smith  believed  he  discovered  it 
in  materiality  and  duration;  Ricardo,  in  labor;  J. 
B.  Say,  in  utility;  others,  in  rarity,  etc.,  etc.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was,  that  they  mistook 
the  very  nature  of  value,  and  forgot  its  origin  and 
character;  and  nevertheless,  among  the  masters  of 
political  economy,  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
have  succeeded  in  completely  escaping  from  an 
illusion  produced  by  the  use  of  an  inexact  and 
vicious  terminology. — The  observations  suggested 
by  these  errors  are  applicable  to  all  such  affinity 
except  rarity.  What  is  value?  As  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  simply  a  ratio  of  quantity  between  prod- 
ucts exchanged,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  can 
not  be  found  outside  of  this  relation.  Doubtless, 
when,  in  order  to  obtain  a  product,  we  consent  to 
give  others  which  belong  to  us  in  exchange  for  it, 
what  determines  us  to  do  so  is  some  quality  in  the 
product  itself  which  pleases  us,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  found,  or  which  is  f oimd  only  in  a  smaller 
proportion,  in  those  which  we  give  in  return  for 
it.  This  is  the  reason  for  every  exchange  that  is 
made  :  there  would  be  no  exchange  if  all  things 
possessed  the  same  qualities,  and  could  procure  for 
us  the  same  enjoyments,  and  satisfy  the  same 
wants;  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  simple  remark 
-did  not  suffice  to  prevent  men  from  connecting 
with  this  or  that  particular  quality  of  things  the 
principle  of  their  value.  — There  are  things  which., 
in  order  to  answer  to  the  wants  in  view  of  which 
we  seek  them,  should  possess  materiality  and 
-duration;  there  are  others  which  must  have  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their  making,  and 
others  again  which  must  be  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate consumption :  we  exchange  them  for  one 
another  because  our  wants  and  our  tastes  are  differ- 
ent, and  because,  if  to  build  a  house,  we  must  have 
materials  whose  duration  will  resist  the  ravages 
of  time;  we  must  have,  in  order  to  feed  ourselves, 
bread  and  meat,  which  do  not  last,  and  for  our 
recreation,  theatrical  representations,  concerts  and 
amusements,  which  produce  but  a  passing  emo- 
tion, and  leave  no  trace  except  in  our  remembrance. 
—  Utility  is  essential  to  the  value  of  things,  in  this 
general  sense,  that  we  give  nothing  for  any  of 
them  but  upon  condition  of  finding,  in  their  pos- 
session or  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  them, 
some  pleasure  or  enjoyment;  it  may  be  well  to 
recall,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  wants 
which  they  are  intended  to  satisfy  has  no  influence 
on  the  more  or  the  less  of  value  which  attaches  to 
them.  We  must  first  provide  for  the  most  impe- 
rious necessities  of  life,  and  obtain  the  means  of 
satisfying  them;  but,  this  once  done,  each  one 
takes  into  consideration  other  consumers,  and  this 
consideration  is  ampler  in  proportion  as  he  can 
accord  them  more.  The  wants  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  heart,  love  of  t}»e  arts,  taste  for  lux\uy,  the 
promptings  of  pride  or  vanity — all  concur  in  de- 
termining the  esteem  in  which  things  are  held; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  pay  for  a 
flower,  or  ribbon,  or  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
^olinist,  for  instance,  a  price  equivalent  to  a  con> 


siderable  quantity  of  the  products  without  which 
we  would  have  to  suffer  the  deadly  attacks  of  cold 
or  hunger. — ^What  gives  at  times  an  immense  value 
to  products,  whose  deprivation  causes  neither  in- 
convenience nor  physical  suffering,  is  the  price 
that  is  put  upon  them  by  those  who  are  able  to 
obtain  them,  and  the  sacrifices  men  make  in  order 
to  possess  them.  There  are  men  rich  enough  to 
gratify  their  every  fancy;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
things  which  their  fancy  craves,  these  things  from 
the  moment  they  are  sought  after  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  acquire,  equally  with  other 
objects,  a  real  value,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
other  things  which  men  give  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  Although  there  is  nothing  that  is  indif- 
ferent in  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  dictate  the 
employment  of  wealth,  from  the  standpoint  of 
morality,  of  the  future  and  of  social  progress, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  objects  which  serve  to 
gratify  frivolous  and  even  blamable  desires  from 
having  the  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  can 
be  exchanged.  —  Among  other  consequences  fol- 
lowing the  opinion  that  value  should  have  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  one  of  the  material  qualities 
inherent  in  things,  there  is  one  consequence  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  that  we 
can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence  here.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  immaterial 
things,  acts,  efforts,  services,  which  are  not  real- 
ized under  a  tangible  and  durable  form,  could  have 
a  value;  and  a  goodly  number  of  writers  have  an- 
swered In  the  negative.  The  services  of  govern- 
ments, of  magistrates,  of  the  clergy,  of  physicians, 
and  of  members  of  the  bar;  instruction  given  by 
masters,  professors  and  artists-^all  these  and  many 
other  similar  things  have  been  declared  without 
real  value;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  evident  that  those  who  felt  the  want  of  these 
services  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  large  quantities  of  things  to  which  value 
was  attributed  because  of  their  materiality.  This 
erroneous  opinion  has  now,  however,  but  few  ad- 
herents. It  is  recognized  that  nothing  which  men 
prize  sufficiently  to  give  a  price  for,  can  be  devoid 
of  value,  and  that  those  things  which  are  called 
immaterial  have,  like  all  other  things,  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  different 
things  which  they  put  those  who  dispose  of  such 
immaterial  products  in  a  way  to  procure  for  them- 
selves. This  error  regarding  immaterial  services 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  question  of  value; 
we  meet  with  it  also  in  essays  upon  production, 
wealth  and  labor.  —  Rarity  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  not,  like  materiality,  duration,  labor, 
or  utility,  a  quality  substantially  incorporated  in 
things;  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  disproportion 
between  the  quantity  in  demand  and  the  quantity 
obtainable,  and  it,  therefore,  exercises  an  effectual 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  things  of  which  it  is 
either  the  ordinary  or  the  accidental  lot.  What 
causes  rarity  is  the  Impossibility  of  increasing  a 
thing  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
it;  hence  they  vie  for  its  possession,  and  give  in 
exchange  for  it  a  much  larger  quantity  of  other 
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things  than  theywould  if  it  were  more  abundant. 
This  it  is  that  assures  a  very  great  value  to  certain 
products  which  are  found  in  small  number;  this 
it  is  also  which  for  a  moment  gives  an  extraordi- 
nary value  to  the  most  common  products,  such  as 
wine,  wheat,  wool,  cloth,  or  glass,  when,  by  some 
accident,  the  want  of  them  is  felt.  But  rarity, 
besides  being  at  all  times  an  evil,  is,  like  value 
itself,  only  the  efFect  of  a  relation,  and  can  exist 
only  on  condition  that  it  (rarity)  does  not  become 
general.  When  bread  is  more  scarce  than  usual, 
it  acquires  an  increase  of  value,  but  this  increase 
it  acquires  only  because  the  products  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  lose  in  relation  to  it  some  of  their 
own  proper  value,  and  lose  this  only  because  they 
retain  their  accustomed  abundance.  If  they  be- 
came rare  or  scarce  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  bread,  the  relation  between 
the  quantities  exchanged  would  have  suffered 
no  alteration,  and  their  respective  values  would 
have  remained  the  same.  Rarity  acts  only  pri- 
vately, only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain products  in  opposition  to  others;  and  to  ele- 
vate rarity  into  the  dignity  of  the  general  princi- 
ple of  value,  is  to  malce  a  strange  mistake;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  if  rarity  extended  at  the  same  time 
to  everything  offered  in  exchange,  its  effects  would 
disappear  immediately.  —  Tlie  confusions  between 
value  and  wealth  do  not  lead  to  consequences  of 
so  much  importance.  They  spring  from  correla- 
tions which  have  a  real  existence,  and  it  is  easy  to 
explain  them.  Private  wealth  is  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
Lands,  houses,  capital,  merchandise,  in  a  word, 
everything  which  belongs  to  individuals,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  exchange,  and  consequently  possesses 
the  value  resulting  from  the  amount  of  things  of 
another  kind  which  it  can  be  used  to  obtain.  In 
order  to  know,  therefore,  the  amount  of  his  wealth 
it  will  be  sulficicnt  for  an  individual  to  ascertain 
the  value  in  money,  the  price,  of  each  of  the  things 
which  he  possesses,  and  then  to  compare  the  sum 
of  these  prices  with  what  it  will  enable  him  to 
procure  in  other  things.  But  the  correlation  be- 
tween private  wealth  and  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  which  it  is  made  up,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  real,  positive  and  general-  wealth.  This 
latter  constitutes  a  whole,  and  for  want  of  a  term 
of  comparison  (because  it  is  not  exchangeable)  it 
can  not  be  estimated  in  any  manner.  If  the  things 
comprised  in  the  sphere  which  general  wealth  em- 
braces have  all  the  value  which  is  conferred  on 
each  one  of  them  by  its  particular  power  of  ac- 
quisition with  regard  to  other  things,  the  same 
can  not  be  said  of  the  mass;  for  this  mass  admits 
of  no  comparison  which  would  permit  us  to  assign 
it  a  value,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  find, 
in  the  variable  relations  of  exchange  that  exist 
between  its  constitutive  parts,  an  expression  which 
would  cover  them  all.  Hence  we  must  have  re- 
course to  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the 
value  which  the  elements  of  general  wealth  receive 
~>.  the  exchanges  to  which  they  give  rise, 
•)  estimate  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of 


nations  in  general,  or  of  a  nation  considered  aef 
arately.  —  However,  it  will  not  be  without  some- 
utility  to  expkdn  still  more  the  differences  which 
necemarily  distinguish  value  from  wealth.  Wealth, 
taken  in  its  aggregate,  is  the  possession  of  those 
things  by  means  of  which  men  attain  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  their  wants,  and  the  more  abundant 
these  things  are,  the  greater  wealth  is.  Tberefott^ 
it  is  by  its  ratio  to  the  wants  which  it  is  destined 
to  satisfy,  that  we  must  estimate  wealth,  and  this 
ratio  can  not  be  affected  by  the  ratios  which  exist 
between  the  things  that  constitute  it.  Not  that 
wealth  can  increase  without  modifying  the  pre- 
existing ratios  of  value.  Wealth  increases  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  efforts  of  labor,  becoming- 
more  ingenious  and  more  fruitful,  produce  a  great- 
er amount  of  some  one  of  those  things  whose  nse 
is  either  necessary,  agreeable  or  useful  to  ns;  from, 
which  it  follows  that  this  thing  offered  and  deUv- 
ered  in  exchange  for  others  in  a  greater  qtuntity 
than  before,  loses  sometliing  of  its  relative  value, 
and  causes  these  other  things  to  gain  in  relative- 
value.  Thus  every  advance  in  wealth  has  the- 
effectof  reducing  the  value  of  the  products  which 
it  increases,  and  of  raising  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  which  it  has  no  effect  This  is  an  emi- 
nently beneficial  change  to  the  people  among 
whom  it  takes  place;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  value  the  change  has  no  effect,  because  the 
value  of  each  thing  depends  on  relations  one  of 
whose  terms  can  not  increase  without  the  othen 
decreasing.  —  It  is  so  diflScult  for  the  mind  to  see 
in  value  only  the  effect  of  a  ratio  of  exchange, 
that  for  a  long  time  most  of  the  economists  were- 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  discovering  some 
measure  for  it  This  was  a  seeking  for  the  im- 
possible. It  would  have  been  necessary  to  find  a 
value  to  measure  value,  and  where  could  a  value 
be  found  which  was  not  itself  the  result  of  a  ratio, 
and,  because  the  result  of  a  ratio,  as  changeafale- 
and  variable  as  the  other  values  to  which  it  was 
sought  to  make  it  serve  as  a  comparative  measure 
or  standard?  But  the  search  for  this  measure  of 
value  has  been  so  common  that  we  can  not  pass  it 
over  without  remark.  — Among  the  things  which 
have  attracted  attention  as  specially  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  measure  of  values,  coined  money,  human  la- 
bor and  wheat  have  been  accorded  the  preference. 
But  it  was  not  given  to  any  one  of  the  three  to  act 
as  such  measure  better  than  the  others.  When 
money  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  values,  it  was 
indeed  possible  to  find  what  was  the  value  in  mon- 
ey of  each  product  at  a  given  ipoment,  and  thus 
to  find  a  comparative  term  applicable  to  all  prod- 
ucts; but  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  in  money 
itself  a  fixed  value  protected  from  the  variaticHia 
which  are  the  effects  of  causes  operating  on  the- 
quantities  of  the  products  which  have  just  come- 
into  the  market  to  be  exchanged  one  against  the 
other.  It  was  plain  that  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  money  is  made,  like  all  other  prodoets, 
varied  in  value,  according  to  their  greater  or  lea 
abundance  in  the  market,  and  that  they  had  a 
veiy  uneqiuS  power  of  acquisition  at  diff«nst 
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epochs,  and  were  also  subject  to  the  empire  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  at  one  time  rendered  their  ex- 
traction more  costly,  and  at  others  made  their 
consumption  greater  or  more  necessary.  —  And  so 
of  human  labor,  in  which  Smith  had  placed  the 
origin  of  value,  and  which  he  had  pointed  out  as 
the  one  thing  which  afforded  its  most  exact  meas- 
ure. Human  labor  is  unquestionably  an  element 
in  all  production  of  wealth;  but  it  in  no  wise  fol- 
lows that  its  value  is  absolute,  and,  that  in  the 
relation  which  it  holds  to  the  things  against 
-which  it  is  exchanged,  it  constitutes  a  term  fixed 
and  constant.  On  the  contrary,  labor  is  more  or 
less  in  demand,  and  is  better  or  worse  compen- 
sated at  different  periods;  this  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  wages.  — 
As  to  wheat,  two  reasons  caused  it  to  be  consid- 
ered that  it  might  serve  as  a  measure  of  value. 
One  of  them  was  the  supposition  that  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  must  have  served  at  all  times 
to  satisfy  equal  wants  of  nutrition  per  individual; 
the  other  was  the  supposition  that  alimentary 
products  must  have  preserved,  in  exchanges,  a 
fixed  value,  since  such  products  have  the  power 
always  to  create  for  themselves  the  demand  neces- 
sary to  correspond  to  the  extent  of  their  supply. 
The  flist  of  these  suppositions  is  erroneous;  for 
wheat  is  far  from  having  been  at  all  times  and  in 
the  same  quantity  an  object  of  man's  consump- 
tion ;  the  second  is  true  only  within  certain  limits, 
and  in  what  concerns  not  any  special  product,  but 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  products  which  minister 
to  the  wants  of  subsistence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
value  of  wheat  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  relative 
one,  dependent  upon  the  action  of  circumstances, 
among  which  we  may  reckon  the  extension  and 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  amount  of  manu- 
factured products  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged, 
an  amount  which  tends  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  the  labor  required  to  produce  them  increases 
in  power  and  skill.  —  The  efforts  made  by  econo- 
mists to  discover  a  measure  of  value,  prove  how 
diflScult  it  is  to  disentangle  the  idea  of  value  itself 
from  the  complications  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  with  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 
Many  writers,  even  of  our  own  day,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite 
coniparatively  recent  works  in  which  tendencies 
to  suppose  in  things  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
value  still  subsist.  We  must  of  course  make  due 
allowance  for  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  form 
under  which  every  fact  of  relation  manifests  itself 
to  the  mind;  but  even  more  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  the  terminology  in 
use.  So  long  as  the  word  value  is  used  in  differ- 
ent senses,  we  expose  ourselves  to  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  take  a  de- 
cided stand  in  this  matter.  John  Stuart  Mill  pro- 
poees  to  use  the  word  value  to  express  only  the 
effect  of  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  products 
are  bartered  one  for  another,  in  proportion  of  such 
and  such  a  qiuntity  of  the  one  against  such  and 
such  a  quantity  of  other  things.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  necessary  in  the  interest  of  science,  nor 
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is  there  anything  easier.  We  have  the  word  price 
to  designate  the  value  of' things  in  coined  money; 
we  have  the  terms  immediate  or  direct  utilily,  and 
other  expressions  to  designate  what  is  so  improp- 
erly called  value  in  use.  It  is  easy  to  reserve  for 
each  thing  an  expression  which  maintains  in  lan- 
guage the  distinction  itself,  the  special  sense  which 
belongs  to  it.  —  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
therefore,  that  through  the  rest  of  this  article  we 
shall  use  the  word  value  only  in  its  real  sense.  It 
shall  be  used  to  express  only  the  quantity  either 
of  a  thing  or  of  the  things  in  general  which  a 
thing  serves  to  obtain;  in  other  words,  the  power 
of  acquisition  which  it  exercises  by  means  of  ex- 
change. —  Upon  what  conditions  may  things  be 
considered  to  possess  value  1  On  what  foundations 
does  the  property  which  renders  them  exchange- 
able, rest?  What  are  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine in  what  quantity  one  thing  shall  be  given 
for  another  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word  value  once 
clearly  determined,  these  questions  become  simple, 
and  are  easily  solved.  — First  of  all,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  is  exchangeable  except  upon  condi- 
tion, first,  of  possessing  qualities  which  render  it 
desirable,  and  second,  of  being  obtainable  only  at 
the  cost  of  some  effort  and  pains.  No  one  gives 
any  of  those  things  which  every  one  may  have 
without  labor,  and  value  belongs  only  to  those 
things  whose  possession  costs  labor  and  fatigue. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thing  compares 
the  satisfaction  which  it  will  afford  him  with  the 
sacrifices  he  must  make  tu  obtain  it,  and  decides 
to  part  with  such  or  such  a  quantity  of  other 
things  which  belong  to  him,  in  order  to  procure 
it.  It  matters  little  what  motives  prompt  him 
to  acquire  it,  whether  an  imperative  want,  a 
frivolous  taste,  or  a  simple  caprice,  the  thing 
has  the  value  at  the  moment  of  what  he  con- 
sents to  give  for  it.  The  diamond  for  which  a 
value  equal  to  a  thousand  hectolitres  of  grain  is 
offered  and  accepted,  has  as  much  value  as  these 
thousand  hectolitres.  In  like  manner,  a  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  salt  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
lesson  of  a  dancing  master,  or  the  service  of 
a  hair  dresser,  if  the  price  paid  for  the  lesson 
or  the  service  is  suflScient  to  enable  us  to  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  salt,  — ^The  qualities  wliich 
render  things  desirable,  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing them  without  personal  labor,  or  without  giving 
in  exchange  for  them  other  things  which  have  cost 
personal  labor :  such  are  the  conditions  which  con- 
fer value  on  things.  The  extent  or  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  greater 
or  less  difficulty  which  those  who  covet  or  need  it 
find  in  procuring  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
momentary  value  of  a  thing  depend  upon  the  re- 
lation existing  between  its  supply  and  the  demand 
for  it.  If  a  product  is  not  to  be  found  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  it,  those 
who  desire  it  enter  into  competition  for  its  posses- 
sion; they  give  in  exchange  for  it  more  of  other 
products,  or  of  the  money  with  which  other  prod- 
ucts are  bought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  value 
rises.   If  the  contrary  happens,  that  is,  if  a  product 
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enters  the  market  in  a  greater  abucdance  than 
there  is  a  demand  for,  its  value  falls.  Those  who 
possess  it  can  not  keep  it  forever;  they  are  obliged 
to  dispose  of  it,  in  onier  to  procure  other  things 
'which  are  necessary  to  them,  and  find  themselves 
constrained,  in  parting  with  it,  to  be  content  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  products  they  receive  in 
return.  Thus  it  is  the  condition  of  supply  and 
demand  which  assigns  to  each  thing  its  power  of 
acquisition  over  other  things.  All  things  increase 
in  value  when  the  demand  for  tliem  is  greater  tlian 
the  supply  of  them;  all  diminish  in  value  when  the 
supply  of  them  is  greater  than  the  demand  for 
them;  hence  the  variations  of  price  to  which  things 
are  subject,  variations  which,  by  expressing  the 
difFerences  that  arise  in  the  sums  of  money  against 
which  those  things  which  experience  them  are  ex- 
clianged,  express  like  differences  in  the  quantities 
of  other  things  which  these  sums  enable  one  to 
obtain. — Besides,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
demand  for  a  thing  naturally  extends  or  contracts 
in  proportion  to  the  modifications  which  its  value 
undergoes.  When  there  is  a  lack  of  a  product  it 
grows  dearer;  and  as  then  there  are  many  persons 
to  be  found  whose  desire  to  procure  it  is  checked 
by  the  increase  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  must 
make  to  obtain  it,  the  demand,  checked  by  its  in- 
crease in  value,  is  restrained  within  the  limits  set 
by  value  itself.  In  like  maimer,  when  the  price 
of  a  thing  decreases,  purchasers  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  its  value  descends  only  to  the  point  neces- 
sary that  such  a  product  may  be  found  in  the  mar- 
ket in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  supply. 
Hence  the  fluctuations  of  value  occasioned  by  the 
changes  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  have 
for  effect  the  maintenance  of  an  equality  between 
the  two  terms  of  that  relation;  thtA  is,  an  equi- 
librium between  supply  and  demand.  —  We  must 
not,  however,  infer  from  this  fact  that  there  exists 
any  proportionality  whatever  between  the  move- 
ments of  value  and  the  differences  in  quantity  of 
the  things  supplied.  Everything  depends,  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  whether 
by  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  supply,  on 
the  nature  of  these  goods,  and  on  the  kind  of  wants 
they  are  intended  to  satisfy.  All  goods  are  not 
equally  necessary  to  life ;  and  if  there  are  some 
the  demand  for  which  is  greatly  curtailed  because 
their  value  lias  risen  even  ever  so  little,  there  are 
others,  the  demand  for  which  people  are  not  nearly 
so  free  to  lessen.  The  value  of  wheat  doubles  the 
moment  the  quantity  that  can  be  delivered  de- 
creases one-flfth,  and  is  trebled, when  this  quantity 
is  reduced  one-fourth.  Wine  does  not  increase  in 
value  in  the  same  proportion  when  the  quantity 
supplied  diminishes,  for  the  reason  that  its  con- 
sumption is  less  indispensable;  and  the  products 
which  it  is  still  easier  to  do  without  increase  in 
value  much  less  than  wine  when  their  supply 
diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qualities 
which  render  products  more  or  less  easy  to  keep 
in  the  state  required  for  use,  exert  a  sensible  in- 
fluence upon  the  decrease  in  their  value.  In  case 
of  an  extraordinary  or  superabundant  harvest. 


there  are  crops  wliich  are  abandoned  to  the  lint 
comer  who  wishes  to  take  them,  because  the 
owner  can  not  utilize  them  all  himself,  and  he- 
cause  the  price  at  which  be  is  compelled  to  sdl 
them  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  transferring  them 
to  the  nearest  market.  Wliat  we  are  warranted 
to  assert  is  this,  that  value  is  fixed  fay  the  rdation 
existing  between  supply  and  demand ;  that  it 
usually  Increases  or  decreases  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equilibrate  the  two  terms  of  that  relation,  but  in 
no  wise  in  proportions  conformable  to  the  differ- 
ences expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  quantities 
supplied.  —  How  decisive  soever  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  momentary  state  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be,  the  value  of  things  has  none  the 
less  its  own  rauon  tTilre,  and  a  measure  which, 
in  despite  of  the  accidents  which  serve  to  expand 
or  contract  it,  constantly  tends  to  return  to  its 
normal  dimensions.  Vainly  do  the  fluctuations 
of  supply  and  demand  succeed  one  another  in  con- 
trary directions,  these  fluctuations  neoeasarily  end 
by  compensating  one  for  the  other,  and  the  pcnnt 
at  wtiidi  they  meet  marks  the  natural  value  of 
things.  — What  assigns  a  natural  value  to  things 
is  the  fact  that  it  costs  something  to  produce 
them ;  that  is,  the  onerosity  which  attache*  to  tlieir 
production.  This  is  true  of  all  things,  except  of 
those  the  quantity  of  which  can  not  lie  increased, 
or  which  can  not  be  sufficiently  increased  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  them.  With  this  one 
exception,  all  things  are  exchanged  against  one 
another  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  cost 
necessary  to  fashion  them  for  the  use  of,  and  to 
transport  them  to,  the  consumer.  Those  which 
cost  most  are  exchanged  in  a  lesser  numeric  quan- 
tity, agunst  those  which  cost  less,  and  thus  the 
differences  in  their  costs  of  production  of  various 
articles  are  balanced.  (See  Cost  of  Productiok.) 
—  Before  attempting  to  show  that  this  can  not  be 
otherwise,  we  must  first  recall  what  constitutes 
the  cost  of  production.  This  cost  is  twofold: 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  is  constant  and  un- 
avoidable, and  enters,  though  in  unequal  amounts, 
into  all  production;  part  is  accidental,  arising  from 
artificial  or  special  causes,  and  does  not  attach  to 
all  production.  The  first  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  referred  to  consists  in  the  expenses 
of  labor  and  in  the  expenses  attached  to  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  There  is  nothing  whose  pro- 
duction does  not  require  a  certain  amount  of 
both  these  expenses.  In  the  productions  of  the 
humblest  artisan,  days  of  labor  and  the  consump- 
tion of  capital  under  various  forms,  figure.  Raw 
material  has  been  purchased  and  transformed; 
tools  and  implements  have  been  deteriorated; 
there  have  been  risks  and  losses  which  must  be 
covered;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the 
interest  which  must  be  paid  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed :  it  is  necessary  that  the  thing  produced 
should  be  exchanged  on  such  conditions  as  shall 
restore  to  the  producer  the  wages  due  to  his  own 
personal  labor,  as  well  as  the  wages  due  to  the 
labor  of  bis  workmen,  if  he  employs  any,  and  the 
profit  required  to  bring  back  to  him  the  portion  of 
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capital  which  he  wna  obliged  to  sacriflce  during 
the  course  of  his  labor.  Suppose  a  product,  which, 
:in  order  to  reach  the  consumer,  costs  six  francs  for 
itorlimen's  wages,  and  four  francs  in  profits  for 
the  preservation  of.  and  interest  on,  the  capital  in- 
-vested  in  it:  the  natural  value  of  this  product  will 
be  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts ;  that  is,  ten 
irancs.  Thus  the  natural  value  of  various  prod- 
'ucts  depends  upon  the  proportion  in  which  wages 
:aDd  profits  enter  into  the  sum  total  of  their  cost 
■of  production.  All  products  tend  to  exchange 
one  against  another  in  proportion  to  this  natural 
value;  and  this  natural  value  is  the  value  which 
•continues  to  subsist  for  all  products  as  their  mean 
value,  whatever  departures  from  such  mean  value 
-the  momentary  fluctuations  caused  by  the  varia- 
tions of  supply  and  demand  may  make  in  it.  — 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Xo  industty  could 
subsist  if  the  commodities  and  goods  which  it 
furnishes  the  public  were  not  taken  at  the  price 
which  the  cost  of  production  requires.  An  indus- 
try which  could  not  recover  in  full  the  total  of  its 
•outlay  would  soon  fail.  Hence  from  the  moment 
ithat  any  product  ceases  to  exchange  against  other 
products  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  balance  the 
•expenses  which  must  be  borne  by  those  who  make 
it,  we  notice  that  its  manufacture  begins  to  be  re- 
stricted; and  the  restriction  does  not  stop  until  it 
!reacbes  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  in  the 
:8upply  of  the  product  causes  it  to  regain  the  value 
Tin  which  it  was  lacking.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
iproduct  receives  in  other  products  more  than  the 
•equivalent  of  its  real  cost,  the  profits  assured  to 
Ihose  who  deal  in  it  cause  a  speedy  increase  in  its 
production,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  offered 
very  soon  deprives  it  of  its  value  to  the  extent  that 
:such  value  is  exaggerated.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
value  in  things,  whenever  it  departs  from  its  nat- 
>ural  point,  is  finally  brought  back  to  it.  Competi- 
tion diminishes  in  industries  which  are  not  suffl- 
•ciently  remunerative,  and  the  supply  diminishes 
with  it;  competition  increases  in  those  industries 
which  are  uncommonly  remunerative ;  labor  and 
■capital  abandon  industries  which  are  losing,  to 
fngage  in  those  which  are  gaining;  and,  owing  to 
this  continual  change,  the  value  respectively  of  the 
products  exchanged  continues  to  be,  or  becomes 
again,  in  the  case  of  all  products,  the  value  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  the  cost  incurred  in  their 
production. — We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
products  of  the  same  kind,  considered  apart  from 
all  others,  obtain  in  exchange  merely  the  equiva- 
lent of  their  own  cost  in  other  products.  Far 
from  it ;  there  are  some  which  obtain  much 
more,  and  for  this  reason :  the  quantity  of  each 
product  which  can  and  should  be  produced  ia 
■determined  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  its  value 
always  rises  high  enough  to  assure  its  supply  in 
that  quantity.  But  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not 
ii;  all  respects  equal  or  similar.  They  are  less  fa- 
vorable in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  when 
these  places  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  market 
a  contingent,  without  which  the  supply  would  be 
inadequate,  it  is  the  expenses  which  production 


necessitates  in  those  places  that  determine  the  gen- 
eral value  of  products.  It  follows  that  this  value 
corresponds,  not  to  an  average  cost,  but  to  the  cost 
of  the  part  of  the  product  which  reaches  the  mar- 
ket after  having  required  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  different  costs.  In  the  actual  state  of  demand 
that  portion  has  its  outlet  just  as  the  others  have, 
and  among  similar  products  it  is  the  dearest  which 
regulate  the  value  of  all,  thus  adding  to  those 
which  are  cheaper  a  value  greater  than  their  cost 
of  production.  This  fact  is  deserving  of  all  the 
more  attention,  because  many  modem  writers  have 
overlooked  it  when  discussing  the  large  profits 
reaped  by  certain  producers,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently when  discussing  the  subject  of  rent.  —  It 
is,  for  instance,  a  common  opinion  that  the  rent  of 
land  contributes  to  raise  the  price  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  would  be  otherwise  under 
combinations  different  from  those  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  governed  property.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  decidedly  false.  Like  all 
other  products,  those  of  the  soil  owe  their  value 
to  the  demand  for  them.  All  lands  are  not  equally 
fertile;  they  can  not  all  produce  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  whenever  the  wants  of  consumption 
are  such  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  lands  of  in- 
ferior quality,  their  products  must  necessarily  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  which  will  compensate  for  the 
cost  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  such  lands.  In 
a  country  like  France,  in  which  wheat  has,  on  an 
average,  a  value  of  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
francs  per  hectolitre,  there  are  lands  on  which  its 
value  is  not  twelve,  and  on  these  lands  the  excess 
of  the  value  for  which  the  wheat  is  exchanged 
over  the  costs  at  which  it  is  harvested  is  a  rent 
which  accrues  to  the  owners  of  these  lands.  But 
this  rent  has  no  influence  upon  the  accrued  value 
to  cereals ;  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  that  value. 
The  population  of  France  could  not  do  without 
that  part  of  the  wheat  crop  which  could  not  be 
produced  at  a  cost  less  than  eighteen  francs  per 
hectolitre,  and  it  is  this  part  which  assigns  to  the 
other  parts  their  natural  value.  If  the  demand 
for  the  means  of  subsistence  should  increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  cultivation  of 
lands  on  which  wheat  could  not  be  produced  ex- 
cept at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  francs  per  hec- 
tolitre, its  value  would  rise  still  higher,  and  with 
it  the  rent  which  the  land  paid  to  those  who  owned 
it.  —  The  superaddition  of  value,  which  the  wants 
of  consumption  confer,  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  their  cost,  or  the  products  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  land,  exists  also  in  the  case  of  a 
multitude  of  different  industries.  Thus  it  is  the 
cost  of  extracting  ore  from  those  mines  in  which 
such  cost  is  greatest,  but  whose  product  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  which  fixes  the 
value  of  the  ore.  The  same  is  true  in  manufact- 
uring industries;  the  demand  for  the  articleswhich 
they  produce  raises  the  value  of  these  articles  to  a 
figure  necessary  to  pay  for  the  products  of  those 
manufacturing  industries  which  are  carried  on,  it 
matters  not  for  what  reason,  at  the  greatest  ex- 
pense; and  the  higher  net  cost  which  is  peculiar 
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to  these  latter,  assures  to  the  articles  of  all  the 
other  industries  a  value  which  exceeds  the  real 
amount  of  their  cost  of  production.  —  But,  if  the 
value  of  the  things  which  are  susceptible  of  indefi- 
nite increase  finds  its  rule  and  measure  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  those  of  them  which  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  people  who  want  them  cost  most, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  value  of  the  things  whose 
quantity  it  is  impossible  to  increase  at  the  desire 
or  whim  of  the  public.  Their  rarity  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  latter;  and  raises  their 
value  in  a  proportion  which  has  no  relation  what- 
ever with  what  they  cost  or  did  cost  to  produce. 
A  work  of  art  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  old 
masters,  the  autograph  of  an  historic  personage,  or 
some  object  which  he  used  during  his  lifetime,  a 
jewel,  a  piece  of  armor,  a  bronze,  a  statue  found 
under  the  lava  of  Pompeii  or  among  the  ruins  of 
Athens  or  Rome,  has  an  immense  value;  and  there 
are  persons  who,  to  obtain  one  of  these  products, 
would  part  with  a  quantity  of  things  in  wbicli 
had  been  invested  a  thousand  times  more  wages 
and  profit  on  capital  than  was  invested  originally 
in  the  product  they  purchase.  In  like  manner 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  the  first  water,  gold  and 
silver  and  other  precious  metals,  possess  a  value 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  cost  to  discover  and  ex- 
tract them.  Nature  did  not  create  them  in  sufiS- 
cient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all.  So 
also,  wines,  fruits  and  tobaccos  of  certain  choice 
brands,  which  possess  special  qualities  that  cause 
them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after,  possess  in  ex- 
change a  value  far  superior  to  that  which  their 
cost  of  production  would  give  them.  They  can 
not  be  increased  ;  their  supply  has  forced  limits  ; 
and  the  desire  of  obtaining  them  induces  people 
to  give  much  more  for  them  than  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce them.  —  Besides  rarity,  there  are  artificial 
circumstances  which  afFect  the  value  of  things 
and  help  to  increase  it  beyond  what  the  cost  of 
production  would  warrant.  Such  are  taxes  (ex- 
cept taxes  on  land,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  only  the 
rent),  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  trade.  Every  tax  has  the  inevitable  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  the  merchandise  or  prod- 
uct upon  which  it  is  imposed.  The  person  who 
pays  the  tax  must  be  reimbursed ;  he  adds  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  what  the  article  costs  him, 
and  in  exchange  he  receives  back  tbe  amount 
which  he  paid  the  state  in  addition  to  the  natural 
value  of  the  thing.  Such  are  the  effects  on  the 
value  of  things  of  the  taxes  levied  on  them  be- 
fore they  reach  the  consumer,  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  at  what  moment  or  under  what  form  such 
taxes  are  levied.  The  treasury  of  the  state  can 
levy  nothing  on  them  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  their  production,  and  consequently  without  in- 
creasing in  an  equal  measure  the  value  for  which 
they  are  sold.  The  effect  of  monopolies  is  equally 
pronounced,  and  more  lamentable.  Monopolies 
are  of  different  kinds;  some  are  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  and  serve  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue for  it.  Of  this  kind  is  the  monopoly  on  to- 
bacco in  France:  the  govenunent  alone  purchases 


the  product  in  the  crude  state,  manufactures  it, 
and  furnishes  it  for  sale  at  a  price  which  assures- 
the  state  an  annual  revenue.    Whatever  superad- 
dition  of  value  such  monopolies  give  to  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  affect,  is  warranted  if  they  serve 
to  relieve  a  country  of  other  taxes  which  would 
cause  still  greater  inconveniences,  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  these  monopo- 
lies.    Patents  also  constitute  a  monopoly  in  favor 
of  the  patentees;  they  may  be  a  just  remuneration 
for  the  labor  and  sacrifice  to  which  an  invention 
was  due;  but  it  is  only  by  exaggerating  the  value 
of  the  patented  article  that  they  exercise  any  in- 
fluence.    Producers  who  are  free  from  all  compe- 
tition are  masters  of  the  market,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  them  so  to  manage  as  to  sell  only  at  a 
large  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.    The  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  merchandise,  through  custom 
house  duties  intended  to  reserve  the  home  mai^et 
for  home  producers,  has  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  effect  as  patents.     Consumers  are  forced  to- 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  protected  products  than 
they  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  sacrifices  which  could  and  should  be- 
spared  them.    This  alteration  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  value  between  exchangeable  products  is 
a  real  evil;  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to- 
the  proper  employment  of  productive  forces,  and. 
thereby  to  the  progress  of  social  power  and  wealth. 
Such  acts  can  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  of 
defraying  public  expenses;  but  the  products  whose 
cost  of  production  and  value  are  to  be  artificially 
increased  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  should  be 
carefully  selected.     The  more  these  products  are 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  common  to 
all,  the  less  those  classes  who  consume  scarcely 
any  other  products,  and  who  have  only  the  labor 
of  their  hands  to  give  in  exchange  therefor,  will 
have  of  them,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for 
them  to  reach  that  degree  of  well-being  without 
which  their  condition  can  not  be  improved.  — 
Value,  relative  in  its  very  essence,  and  based  for 
each  thing  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  another 
thing,  or  of  other  things  in  general,  which  it  en- 
ables one  to  obtain,  can  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  the  circumstances  which  act  equally  upon  all 
things  at  once.    Its  elements  are  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  the  very  quantity  of  these  two  things  which 
every  product  absorbs  before  becoming  a  fit  oh 
ject  of  consumption  that  fixes  its  relative  value: 
and  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  wages  or  profits  in 
a  country  may  be,  as  the  relations  of  exchange 
between  the  products  can  not  be  changed  by  that 
rate,  neither  can  values  be  changed  thereby.    This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  when  the  rate  of  one  of 
the  elements  of  production  only  is  modified,  and 
this  because  all  products  do  not  contain  it  in  a  like 
proportion.     When  wages  increase,  the  value  of 
those  things  into  whose  cost  of  production  it  more 
largely  enters,  naturally  rises,  and  the  value  of 
those  which  require  less  manual  labor  than  capi- 
tal is  comparatively  lessened.   The  contrary  is  true 
when  the  rate  of  profits  increases.    In  this  case, 
those  things  whose  cost  absorbs  more  capital  than 
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labor  increase'  in  value,  and  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  otiier  things  in  excliange.  Sucli  fluctua- 
tions in  tlie  respective  Value  of  things  are  of  fre- 
'  quent  occurrence,  and  when  they  happen  it  is  easy 
to  detehnine  their  cause.  It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  facts,  there 
are  things  whose  value  tends  to  fall  gradually. 
These  things  are  those  whose  manufacture  re- 
'  quires  more  capital.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that, 
as  civilization  arlvances,  capital  accumulates  in 
such  a  way  that  those  who  possess  it  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  smaller  proflts.  —  Such 
are  the  laws  which  govern  value,  and  preside  over 
its  distribution  among  tilings.  Value  is  not  a  qual- 
ity incorporated  in  things,  but  is  for  each  product 
the  effect  of  a  relation  of  exchange,  the  effect  of 
the  quantity  of  other  products  it  serves  to  obtain; 
and  this  relation  is  determined,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, by  supply  and  demand.  But,  while  supply 
and  demand  regulate  the  values  of  the  moment, 
there  is,  none  the  leas,  for  those  things  whose  num- 
ber may  be  increased  indefinitely  at  man's  pleas- 
ure, a  natural  value,  which,  despite  all  the  fluctu- 
ations to  which  that  value  is  subject,  always  pre- 
vails in  the  end.  This  natural  value  results  from 
the  cost  of  production,  and  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction. A  clear  understanding  of  these  general 
principles  suflSccs  to  enable  us  to  solve  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  value,  no  matter  how  compli- 
'  cated  they  may  seem  to  be, 
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TAN  BUREN,  Martin,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  1888-7,  and  president  1887-41,  was 
born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1782,  and  died 
there  July  24,  1863.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1808,  and  served  in  the  state  senate  1818-20,  in 
the  United  States  senate  1821-8,  as  governor  in 
1829,  as  secretary  of  state  1829-81,  and  as  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain  1881-2,  this  latter  nomination 
being  rejected  by  the  senate.  (See  Albany  Re- 
gency, New  York.)  On  his  return  he  was  suc- 
cessively elected  vice-president  and  president,  but 
was  defeated  in  1840.  (See  Bank  Controver- 
sies, IV.;  Loco-Foco;  Independent  Treasttry.) 
In  1844  his  disapproval  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
cost  him  the  democratic  nomination;  and  his  New 
Yoric  supporters  were  naturally  in  an  attitude  of 
armed  neutrality  toward  the  new  administration. 
This  state  of  things  verged  naturally  toward  open 
•war;  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  president  in 
1848;  and  his  nomination  was  successful  in  defeat- 
ing Cass,  the  regular  democratic  nominee.  This 
result  compelled  a  compromise  between  the  two 
factions,  but  it  left  Van  Buren  definitively  out  of 
politics  untU  his  death.  (See  Barnbttrners  ; 
Annexations,  III.;  Fkee-Soil  Party;  De.\io- 
CRATic  Party,  IV.) — Van  Buren  is  commonly 
known  as  a  master  of  political  intrigue,  the  dem- 
ocratic "little  magician";  as  the  one  who  intro- 
duced into  the  national  civil  service  the  debauch- 
ing influences  which  had  for  thirty  years  con- 
troUed  the  civil  service  of  his  own  state;  as  the 


forerunner  of  that  class  of  npere  politicians  which 
has  since  1829  generally  supplanted  the  previous 
race  of  trained  statesmen;  as  a  smooth,  easy  and 
adroit  manager  of  political  machinery,  without 
political  principles,  constitutional  training,  or 
scruples  in  party  warfare,  revering  in  politics 
only  the  Albany  regenc}',  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  its  prophet.  All  this  must  be  admitted,  but 
only  in  piart.  That  Van  Buren  had  political 
principles  and  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  even 
in  opposition  to  his  own  party,  is  shown  by  his 
opposition,  in  the  New  Yorls  convention  of  1821, 
to  the  popular  idea  of  universal  suffrage,  to 
"cheapening  the  right  of  suffrage  by  conferring 
it  with  an  indiscriminating  hand  upon  every  one, 
black  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to 
condescend  to  accept  it";  by  his  opposition,  in 
the  same  convention,  to  the  equally  popular  pro- 
posal to  exclude  the  blacks  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; by  his  refusal,  during  the  panic  of  1887, 
to  violate  his  political  creed  by  recommending  in- 
terference by  government  with  the  course  of  busi- 
ness; and  by  his  refusal  in  1844  to  compass  his 
own  nomination  to  the  presidency  by  indorsing 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  On  the  whole,  he  may 
be  set  down  midway  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  schools  of  politiciaas,  with  defined  princi- 
ples derived  from  his  education  among  the  former, 
and  yet  with  sufficient  power  of  adaptation  to 
make  use  of  the  vicious  machinery  of  the  latter. 
—  See  Holland's  I^«  of  Van  Buren;  Dawson's 
Life  of  Van  Buren;  W.  A.  Butler's  Martin  Van 
Buren;  Emmons'  Life  of  Van  Buren;  Abbott's 
Lite*  of  the  Pretidents,  241;  8  Parton's  Life  of 
Jacktdn;  2  Hammond's  Politieal  Hutory  of  New 
York;  Jenkins'  Qovemors  of  New  York,  846;  4 
Tucker's  United  Statet,  294 ;  Bradford's  Federal 
Qovemment,  484;  2  von  Hoist's  United  SUUet,  147; 
2  Stategman'g  Manual,  1163  (for  his  messages). 
There  is  a  pen  portrait  of  Van  Buren  in  2  von 
Hoist,  149.  Mackenzie's  Life  and  7Ym««  of  Van 
Buren  is  a  collection  of  stolen  private  letters  of 
Van  Buren  and  others,  giving  a  painful  interior 
view  of  "  practical  politics  "  in  1819-87. 

Alexander  JomraroN. 

VERMONT,  a  state  of  the  American  Union.  — 
The  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  (see  those  states)  was  long  disputed. 
It  was  settled  in  1740;  but,  before  that  time,  both 
colonics  had  made  large  grants  of  land  to  intend- 
ing settlers  in  the  disputed  territory.  After  the 
settlement,  a  new  question  came  up.  New  Hamp- 
shire, believing  that  her  territory  extended  at  least 
as  far  west  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  claimed  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  cov- 
ered by  the  present  state  of  Vermont,  and,  pursu- 
ing the  usual  policy  in  such  cases,  continued  to 
make  grants  of  land  therein,  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  settlers  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  depend- 
ent on  her  supremacy ^or  the  title  to  their  lands. 
In  1749  New  York  appeared  as  a  claimant,  though 
on  what  ground  it  is  hard  to  see.  She  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  western  l>oundary  of  Massachusetts 
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and  Connecticut,  as  a  compromise  of  their  char- 
ter claim  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  at  least  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  a  western  boundary;  but  Xew  Ebmp- 
shire  had  no  such  charter  daim.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  neither  Kew  York  nor  New  Hampshire 
had  any  rightful  claim,  and  that  this  territory  had 
been  overlooked,  and  was  within  the  limits  of  no 
colony.  In  1764  New  York  obtained  an  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  king  in  her  favor,  and  at  once  un- 
dertook to  make  the  settlers  on  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,"  as  the  territory  now  began  to  be 
called,  pay  for  their  land  anew.  All  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  New  York  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  oust  the  settlers  who  refused  to  pay,  and, 
althou^  the  king  in  1769  ordered  the  issue  of  fur- 
ther New  York  grants  to  cease  for  the  time,  the  New 
York  courts  did  not  cease  to  harass  the  settlers. 
The  latter  resisted  the  New  York  authorities  bold- 
ly ;  organized  militia  forces ;  selected  headquar- 
ters, marked  by  a  liberty  pole  surmounted  by  a 
wild  cat  grinning  defiance  toward  New  York ; 
and  maintained  their  independence  of  both  the 
claimants.  Throughout  the  revolution  they  main- 
tained a  separate  warfare  against  the  British,  and 
toward  its  close  there  were  even  some  negotiations 
looking  to  a  separate  peace;  but  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  in  establishing  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  recognized  the  "New  Hamp- 
shire grants "  as  included  in  the  new  nation.  — 
Jan.  17,  1777,  a  convention  at  Westminster  de- 
clared the  grants  to  be  an  independent  state,  by 
the  name  of  "New  Connecticut."  A  new  con- 
vention at  Windsor,  July  3-8, 1777,  gave  the  state 
the  name  of  Vermont,  and  adopted  the  Pennsyl- 
vania constitution  of  1 776,  with  some  few  changes, 
prominent  among  which  was  a  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery. (See  Abolition,  I.)  The  preamble  con- 
tained a  full  statement  of  the  grievances  by  reason 
of  which  Vermont  had  refused  to  submit  to  New 
York's  jurisdiction.  New  Hampshire  made  little 
opposition  to  Vermont's  proceedings,  and  Massa- 
chusetts recognized  the  new  staft  in  1781;  but 
New  York's  opposition  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  admission  to  the  Union.  In  1781  Vermont 
proceeded  to  admit  to  her  assembly  delegates 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  New  York,  east  of 
the  Hudson  ;  but,  though  she  disavowed  these  an- 
nexations in  the  following  year.  New  York  still 
prevented  her  admission.  But  New  York  was 
wearying  of  the  struggle.  Her  assembly  in  1786 
voted  final  compensation  to  her  worsted  adher- 
ents, and  in  1789  appointed  oommissionera  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont.  Jan. 
6,  1791,  a  state  convention  decided  to  apply  for 
admission,  and  the  state  was  admitted  by  act  of 
Feb.  18,  to  take  effect  March  4. — CoNSTrrnTiONS. 
The  provision  for  a  "  council  of  censors,"  to  meet 
once  in  seven  years  and  revise  the  constitution, 
which  was  abandoned  by  Pennsylvania  in  1790, 
was  retained  by  Vermont^until  1870.  By  their 
proposition  of  amendments,  and  their  ratification 
by  state  conventions,  the  original  constitution  (see 
iWnbtlvania)  has  since  been  slightly  modified. 


In  1886  the  original  single  house  was  divided  int» 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  elected 
annually,  in  the  former  by  counties,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter by  towns.  In  187D  the  term  of  office  of  the  leg- 
islature, governor  and  other  state  officers  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years;  the  council'  of  censors  was 
abolished;  and  its  powers  to  impeach  state  officers 
and  to  propose  amendments  were  transferred  to- 
the  legislature.  In  1882  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  prohibited.  —  Gor- 
ERNORB.  MoeesBobinson,  1789-90;  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, 1790-97;  Isaac  Tichenor,  1797-1807;  Is- 
rael Smith,  1807-8;  Isaac  Tichenor,  1806-9;  Jonas 
Galusha,  1809-18;  Martin  Chittenden,  1813-15; 
Jonas  Qalusha,  1815-30;  Richard  Skinner.  1820- 
38;  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  1823-6;  Ezra  BnUer, 
1836-8;  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  1838-81;  William  A. 
Palmer,  1831-85;  SOaa  A.  Jenison.  1835-^1;. 
Charles  Paine,  1841-8;  John  Mattocks,  1843-4;. 
Wm.  Slade,  1844-6;  Horace  Eaton,  1846-9;  Carios 
Coolidge,  1849-50;  Charles  R.  Williams.  18S0-S3; 
Erastus  Fairbanks,  1853-3  ;  John  S.  Robinson, 
1858^;  Stephen  Boyce,  1854-6;  Ryland  Fletcher. 
1856-«;  Hiland  HaU,  1858-60;  Erastus  FairtMnka. 
1860-61;  Frederick  Holbrook,  1861-8;  John  a 
Smith,  1868-5:  Paul  Dillingham,  1865-7;  John  B. 
Page,  1867-9;  Peter  T.  Washburn,  1869-70;  John 
W.  Stewart,  1870-3;  Julius  Converse,  1873-4;. 
Asahel  Peck,  1874-6;  Horace  Fairbanks.  1876-8; 
Redficld  Proctor,  1878-80;  Roswell  Famham, 
1880-83;  John  L.  Barstow,  1883-1.  —  PounCAi^ 
HiBTORT.  A  large  part  of  the  state's  original 
population  came  from  Connecticut,  whence  the 
proposed  name  of  "New  Connecticut";  and  the 
subsequent  drift  of  their  descendants  to  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  New  York  accounts  for  many  Con- 
necticut names,  such  as  Seymour,  Phelps  and, 
Chittenden,  in  both  the  other  states.  Most  of  thi» 
Immigration  was  democratic,  so  that  the  state's 
politics  inclined  toward  the  democratic  party;  and 
this  tendency,  and  the  likelihood  that  Vermont, 
would  vote  for  New  York  city  as  the  natiooaL- 
capital,  will  help  to  account  for  New  York's  ac- 
quiescence in  her  admission.  The  admihistrationsr 
of  Governors  Tichenor  and  Martin  Chittenden  are 
the  only  distinctive  federalist  periods;  and  yet  the 
federalists  were  strong  enough  to  control,  the -leg- 
islature, and  thus  obtain  the  state's  etectoralivatea- 
f  or  Washington  and  Adams  in  1792,  and'tf  or.  Adam» 
and  Pinckney  in  1796  and  180a  The  political  rev- 
olution of  1800  so  far  intensified  political Unterest 
in  the  state  that  its  majority  loolchetter  oare  of  the- 
electoral  votes,  and  they  were-  thereafter  cart  for 
the  democratic  candidate*  utfiL  tlie  downfall  of 
the  federal  party.  But  the>politic»of  the  state  had 
little  of  the  bitterness  which  elsewhere  character- 
ized this  period.  €k)vemor  Chittenden's  action, 
in  recalling,  in  1818,  a  brigade  of  the  Btate'smil- 
itia  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  ruffied  the  surface  of 
events;  and  in  the  following  year  the  state's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Hartford  convention  was  confined 
to  one  county  and  a  single  delegate.  Immediatdy 
after  the  dose  of  the  war  dte  f^eralist  vote  began. 
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to  decrease  rapidly,  «o  that  in  1818  Ooy.  Galiuha 
leoeiTed  15,84S  votes  out  of  a  total  of  15,998,  and 
thereafter  the  federal  party  in  the  state  had  prac- 
tieally  Jio  existence.  Until  1815  it  was  about  on 
an  equality  with  its  opponent  in  every  county, 
and  in  a  lieavy  majority  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  —  As  Vermont  had  been  the  first 
state  to  abolish  slavery  within  its  own  limits,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  war  upon  it  with- 
out. In  the  United  States  senate,  1>ec.  9,  1820, 
resolutions  of  the  Vermont  legislature  were  pre- 
sented, declaring  that  slavery  was  a  moral  and 
political  evil,  to  be  tolerated  only  of  necessity,  and 
that  congress  had  the  right  to  inhibit  its  extension 
by  the  admission  of  new  slave  states.  (See  Com- 
PBOKiBEB,  rV.)  These  resolutions  were  the  guide 
of  the  state's  policy  until  the  downfall  of  slavery. 
During  and  after  the  election  of  1834  the  Jackson 
candidates  were  always  hopelessly  beaten,  and  the 
"Adams  republicans,"  even  after  1827,  regularly 
defeated  both  the  Jackson  and  the  anti-masonic 
candidates.  About  1881  the  national  republicans 
and  anti-masons  practically  imited,  and  the  state's 
electors  in  1882  were  chosen  as  anti-masons,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  vote  for  Clay 
if  their  votes  could  elect  him.  This  contingency 
did  not  occur,  and  the  state's  vote  was  cast  for 
Wirt.  (See  AsTi-MASoiniT.)  From  this  time  the 
combination  of  national  republican,  anti-masonic 
and  other  elements,  soon  to  be  known  as  the  whig 
party,  controlled  the  state,  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  whig  party  the  republican  party  at  once 
succeeded  to  it..  In  effect,  the  state's  last  demo- 
cratic electoral  vote  was  cast  in  1820.  Since  that 
year  the  democrats  of  the  state  have  seldom  polled 
more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  in  national 
elections;  and,  even  in  the  great  whig  overthrow 
of  18S3,  the  whig  electors  obtained  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  Massachusetts,  the  only  other 
northern  whig  state  of  that  year,  only  giving  a 
plomlity.  The  state's  political  history  is  therefore 
invariably  a  part  of  that  of  the  whig  and  repub- 
lican parties. —  In  state  elections  the  result  has  reg- 
ularly been  the  same.  The  only  elections  that  have 
ever  been  in  the  least  degree  doubtful  were  the 
triangular  contests  of  1848-62,  between  the  whigs, 
the  democrats  and  the  abolitionists;  but  even  in 
these  the  result  was  always  a  plurality  for  the 
whig  candidates  for  state  ofBces,  and  their  final 
election  by  the  whig  legislature.  The  election  of 
1847  will  fairly  represent  most  of  them :  Katon 
{Whig),  28,988';  Dillingham  (democrat),  18,069; 
Brainard  (abolitionist),  7,168.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Vermont  whigs  were  usually  quite 
as  stnmgly  anti-slavery  as  the  abolitionists,  differ- 
ing from  them  only  on  the  question  of  action. 
Thns,  Oov.  Wm.  Slade  was  considered  a  whig  in 
his  own  state,  but  a  thorough  abolitionist  out  of  it. 
On  the  formation  of  the  republican  party  all  dis- 
tinction disappeared,  and  the  party  vote  rose  again 
to  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1882  the 
legislature  stands  as  follows:  senate,  thirty  repub- 
licans, no  democrats;  bouse,  226  republicans,  thir- 
teen democrats.  —  As  in  several  other  states,  the 


heavy  and  certain  majority  for  one  party  has  hin- 
dered the  national  elevation  of  Vermont's  leading 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified  the  follow- 
ing :  Stephen  Roe  Bradley,  democratic  United 
States  senator  1791-6  and  1801-18;  Dudley  Chase 
(uncle  of  Salmon  P.  Chase),  democratic  United 
Statessenator  1818-17  and  1825-81,  and  state  chief 
justice  1817-21 ;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  state  chief 
justice  1780-91  and  1794-7,  United  States  district 
judgel791-4,  and  United  States  senator  1797-1803; 
Martin  Chittenden,  federalist  congressman  1808- 
18,  and  govembr  1818-16;  Jacob  Collamer,  state 
judge  1888-42  and  1860--54,  whig  congressman 
1843-0,  postmaster  general  under  Taylor  1840-50, 
and  republican  United  States  senator  1856-66 ; 
George  F.  Edmunds  (republican),  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  1854-0  and  senate 
1861-2,  United  States  senator  1866-87,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  that  body,  and  onef 
of  the  candidates  for  the  republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1880 ;  Horace  Everett,  whig  con- 
gressman 1829-43;  Solomon  Foot,  whig  congress- 
man 1848-7,  and  republican  United  States  senator 
1867-66;  Hiland  Hall,  whig  congressman  1881-48, 
and  state  judge  1846-60 ;  Matthew  Lyon,  demo- 
cratic congressman  170*7-1801,  afterward  from 
Kentucky,  1808-11,  most  noted  for  his  rough-and- 
tumble  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  house  in  January, 
1708,  with  Roger  Griswold,  a  Connecticut  federal- 
ist, and  for  his  trial  and  imprisonment  later  in  the 
year,  under  the  sedition  law;  Gteorge  P.  Marsh, 
whig  congressman  1848-0,  and  minister  to  Italy 
1861-82;  Justin  S.  Morrill,  republican  congress- 
man 1856-67,  and  United  States  senator  1867-86; 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  state  judge  1881^,  and  whig 
United  States  senator  1889-61  and  1853-4;  Luke 
P.  Poland,  state  judge  1848-66,  republican  United 
States  senator  1866-7,  and  congressman  1867-76; 
Samuel  Prentiss,  whig  United  States  senator 
1881-42,  and  federal  district  judge  1842-57;  Will- 
iam Slade,  whig  congressman  1881-48,  and  gov- 
ernor 1844-6;  and  Isaac  Tichenor  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  original  independent  government,  state 
judge  1701-6,  federalist  United  States  senator 
1706-7  and  1815-21,  and  governor  1797-1807  and 
1808-0. —  The  name  Vermont,  equivalent  to  Green 
Mountain,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  1777  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  infant  republic  of  "  new  Connecticut," 
and  at  once  adopted. —  See  2  Poore's  Fidaral  and 
State  Constitutiont;  2  Hough's  An»«riean  Omitiht- 
tiont;  4  Boeumentary  Hiitory  of  New  York,  829  (cor- 
respondence between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire); Chipman's  Life  of  8eth  Warner;  1  Sparks' 
Amtriean  Biography  (life  of  Ethan  Allen);  Sladc's 
Vermont  Stale  Papert;  Chase's  Early  Higtory  cf 
Vermont;  Hiland  Hall's  Eittory  of  Vermont  (to 
1791)  ;  Allen's  Mitory  of  Vermont  (1798);  B.  H. 
Hall's  History  ofBattem  Vermont  (to  1800);  Will- 
iams' Hietory  of  Vermont  (to  1807);  Beckley's  Eit- 
tory of  Vermont  (1846);  Carpenter's  History  of  Ver- 
mont (to  1862);  Thompson's  Mtlory  of  Vermont 
(with  supplement,  1868);  Walton's  Vermont  Beg- 
itter.  Alexander  Johnston. 
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TETO  (in  U.  8.  Hmtobt).  I.  Before  the 
CoNBTiTUTioM.  The  power  in  the  executive  to 
apply  some  check  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
legislative,  is  an  evident  necessity  in  a  national 
government.  Franklin  long  ago  noted  that  abso- 
lute power,  if  it  must  be  granted  at  all,  had  better 
be  granted  to  the  executive  than  tovthe  legislative. 
"A  single  man  may  be  afraid  or  asliamed  of  doing 
injtistice;  a  body  is  never  either  one  or  the  other, 
if  it  is  strong  enough.  It  can  not  apprehend  as- 
sassination, and  by  dividing  the  shame  among 
them,  it  is  so  little  apiece  that  no  one  minds  it." 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  executive  should 
possess  a  power  of  absolute,  final  prohibition  of 
legislation,  or  a  qualified  and  limited  check.  The 
teto,  "I  forbid,"  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  was  abso- 
lute; the  American  veto  is  qualified.  —  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution  the  crown  has 
an  absolute  veto  on  all  legislation;  no  bill  can  be- 
come a  law  without  the  royal  signature.  Since 
1093  the  power  has  never  been  exercised,  and  its 
exercise  now  would  probably  provoke  a  revolu- 
tion. Instead  of  it,  an  adverse  vote  of  the  house 
of  lords  lias  been  used  as  a  sort  of  veto  upon  the 
action  of  the  house  of  commons;  but  its  exercise, 
in  matters  on  which  the  commons  are  obstinately 
bent,  is  now  qualified  by  the  tacit  understanding, 
that  "  it  is  well  enough  once,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
but  it  must  not  be  repeated."  Sometimes  the  way 
toward  the  final  capitulation  of  the  lords  is 
smoothed  by  admitting  unimportant  amendments; 
sometimes  a  small  majority  is  swamped  by  the 
creation  of  new  peers.  In  1871,  when  tlie  lords  ob- 
stinately resisted  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  of  military  commissions,  the  Gladstone 
ministry  took  the  untuual  step  of  putting  the 
principle  of  the  bill  in  force  by  royal  warrant,  as 
an  act  of  prerogative.  The  lords,  thus  pressed, 
passed  the  bill  with  a  spiteful  vote  of  censure  on 
the  ministry.  In  any  event,  the  veto  of  the  lords 
is  a  very  liinited  one.  —  But  in  the  colonies,  before 
the  American  revolution,  the  veto  power  of  the 
crown  was  enforced  with  double  rigor.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  the  governors  were 
chosen  by  the  colonies,  and  had  no  veto  power. 
In  other  colonies  the  governor,  whether  appointed 
by  proprietors  or  by  the  crown,  had  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  colonial  legislature;  and  the  crown 
had  an  absolute  veto  on  tlie  action  of  the  governor 
and  legislature.  The  veto  was  constantly  used  by 
governors  to  extort  money  or  favors.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, says  Franklin,  "it  became  at  last  the 
regular  practice  to  have  orders  on  the  treasury  in 
his  favor  presented  along  with  the  bills  to  be 
signed,  so  that  he  might  actually  receive  the  for- 
mer before  he  should  sign  the  latter. "  In  many  of 
the  colonies,  as  in  South  Carolina,  the  persistent 
veto  of  the  governor  led  to  his  expulsion  before 
hostilities  fairly  broke  out.  In  others,  as  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  t^rsistent  veto  of  acts  to  check  the 
slave  trade  formed  one  of  (he  most  prominent  of 
revolutionary  grievances.  All  of  them  agreed, 
in  the  declaration  of  independence,  on  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  first  of  the  reasons  for  a  separation: 


"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good;  he  has 
forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in 
their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained, 
and- when  so  suspended  be  has  utterly  n^ected 
to  attend  to  them;  he  has  refused  to  pass  other 
laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  tuless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  ri^t 
inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only;  he  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  tompliance  with 
his  measures ;  he  has  dissolved  representative 
houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firm- 
ness, his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people;  he 
has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi- 
ciary powers."  With  such  an  experience  of  the 
veto  power  it  is  not  sttange  that  only  one  of  the 
original  state  constitutions  (Massachusetts,  in  1780) 
gave  its  governor  even  a  qualified  veto  power, 
and  that  in  the  articles  of  confederation  there  was 
no  executive  veto.  Indeed,  the  articles  went  to 
the  other  extreme.  By  requiring  the  assent  of 
nine  states  to  important  acts  of  legislation,  they 
really  gave  an  absolute  veto  to  any  minority  of 
five  states;  and,  by  requiring  the  assent  of  eraj 
state  to  amendments,  they  gave  a  veto  power  to 
each  state.  In  these  respects  they  more  resembled 
the  constitution  of  the  Polish  diet,  with  its  Uberun 
veto,  its  power  reserved  to  each  member  to  veto 
absolutely  any  bill  Introduced  into  the  house. 
Nullification  (see  that  title)  was  a  subsequent  effort 
to  revive  and  strengthen  this  state  veto,  in  the  in- 
terest of  slavery  and  a  section.  —  II.  In  thb  Fed- 
eral CONTXNTION.  The  introduction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive power  into  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment necessarily  brought  with  it  a  veto  power. 
Randolph's  "  Virginia  plan  "  gave  the  veto  power 
to  the  executive  "and  a  convenient  namber  of 
the  national  judiciary,"  to  be  final,  unleaa  over- 
ridden *'  by of  the  members  of  each  bnmch." 

Plnckney's  plan  contains  a  veto  provision  so  like 
that  which  was  finally  adopted  that  it  must  have 
been  altered  after  its  first  introduction.  The 
"  Jersey  phin,"  as  it  had  no  executive,  had  no  veto 
provision.  June4,Qerry  proposed  as  a  suhsUtnte 
for  Randolph's  veto  provision,  "that  the  f-ti'ma' 
executive  shall  bave-a  right  to  negative  any  legis- 
lative act  which  shall  not  afterward  be  passed  by 
^-t-  parts  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture." Hamilton  moved  to  strike  out  tbe  last 
fifteen  words,  so  as  to  make  the  negative  abaidute: 
this  was  rejected  unanimously.  Butler  moved 
that  the  executive  have  power  to  suspend  an  j  law 

for days;  and  thirwas  rejected  unanimoaslT. 

The  blank  in  Gerry's  motion  was  then  filled  by 
"  two-thirds";  and  the  whole  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  eig^t  states  to  two.  In  this  fonn  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee,  Jane  19;  was  sent 
to  the  committee  of  revision  July  26,  and  le- 
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ported  by  them  almost  in  its  flnal  shape,  ex- 
cept that  the  time  for  retaining  bills  was  "seven 
days,"  instead  of  "ten  days,  Smidays  except- 
ed," and  that  it  applied  only  to  bills,  and  not 
to  joint  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  also,  as 
the  final  revision  made.  Aug.  16,  "two-thirds" 
was  changed  to  "  three-fourths,"  by  a  vote  of 
six  states  to  four,  and  on«  divided ;  but  the 
change  was  reconsidered  and  reversed,  Sept.  12, 
by  an  exactly  similar  vote.  The  whole  was  then 
madeapartof  article  I.,  section  7.  (See  Cokbti- 
TnTioN.) — But  during  these  deliberations  other 
<}uestions  had  been  under  consideration.  Ran- 
dolph's plan  of  uniting  the  judiciary  with  the 
president,  as  a  "council  of  revision,"  was  again 
-ofiFered  by  Wilson,  June  6  and  July  21,  and  voted 
Klown.  Aug,  15,  Madison  proposed  to  give  the 
"veto  power  to  either  the  president  or  a  majority 
■of  the  supreme  court  judges,  to  be  overridden  by 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  if  either  tlie  president 
•or  the  court  should  veto  a  bill,  or  by  three-fourths 
-of  each  house,  if  both  should  veto  it;  but  this  was 
also  rejected,  and  this  plan  wasdropped.  Another 
provision,  that  of  a  veto  upon  the  state  legislatures, 
-was  warmly  urged  from  first  to  last.  The  sixth 
resolution  of  the  "Virginia  plan"  gave  Congress 
power  "to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
:  states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national 
legislatiure,  the  articles  of  union,  or  any  treaty 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union,  and 
to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty 
under  the  articles  thereof";  but,  by  the  eighth 
resolution,  the  council  of  revision  was  to  have  a 
-'veto  on  the  congressional  veto,  unless  the  latter 
.-should  be  repeated  by  the  requisite  majority. 
May  81,  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  agreed 
to,  "  without  debate  or  dissent."  Madison,  June 
:8,  wished  to  extend  the  national  veto  to  inadvisa- 
ble as  well  as  unconstitutional  laws.  He  "  could 
not  but  regard  an  indtfiniU  power  to  negative 
'  legislative  acts  of  the  states  as  absolntely  necessary 
to  a  perfect  system.  Experience  had  evinced  a 
•constant  tendency  in  the  states  to  encroach  on  the 
federal  authority.  A  negative  was  the  mildest 
•expedient  that  could  be  devised  for  preventing 
these  mischiefs.  The  existence  of  such  a  check 
would  prevent  attempts  to  commit  them."  This 
<  extension  of  the  veto  was  voted  down,  three  states 
to  seven,  and  one  divided.  The  original  provis- 
ion of  the  sixth  resolution  was  retained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  June  18. 
-July  17,  the  veto  on  state  laws  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  Madison  again  urged  it  strongly. 
'  Gouverneur  Morris  "was  more  and  more  opposed 
to  it.  It  would  disgust  all  the  states,  and  a  law 
that  ought  to  be  negatived  will  be  set  aside  in  the 
judiciary  department. "  .This  excellent  suggestion 
was  at  once  heeded.  The  exceedingly  dangerous 
veto  power  over  state  laws  was  dropped  forever, 
and  instead  of  it  the  "supreme  law  clause"  of 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  Under  this,  the 
federal  judiciary  has  exercised,  with  little  notice 
■or  danger,  a  veto  power  over  state  laws  which 


congress  could  hardly  have  attempted  without 
civil  war.  (See  Jcdiciabt.)  Aug.  28,  after  the 
senate  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  that  power  be  given 
to  two-thirds  of  each  house  to  negative  state  laws; 
but  six  states  to  five  refused  to  send  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  committee.  In  a  single  case,  that  of 
state  impost  laws,  n  power  of  "  revision  and  con- 
trol" was  reserved  to  congress,  Sept.  15.  (See 
Intebsal  Imfbovsmentb.) — Hamilton's  plan, 
as  read  June  18,  and  still  more  as  finally  elaborated 
for  preservation  by  Madison,  would  have  made 
the  executive  veto  power  a  tremendous  instru- 
ment. It  provided  that  "the  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  each  state  shall  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  a 
right  to  negative  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in 
the  state  of  which  he  shall  be  governor  or  presi- 
dent, subject  to  such  qualifications  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe";  and 
that  "no  bill,  resolution  or  act  of  the  [national] 
senate  and  assembly  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  assent  of  the  pres- 
ident, or  of  the  vice-president  when  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  president;  and  if  such  assent  shall 
not  have  been  given  within  ten  days'  after  such 
bill,  resolution  or  other  act  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  same  shall  not 
be  a  law;  and  no  bill,  resolution  or  other  act,  not 
assented  to,  shall  be  revived  in  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature."  This  proposition  was  never 
formally  offered,  and  could  never  have  been 
ptassed ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  example  of  a 
"  hig^-toned  government,"  according  to  federalist 
ideas.  —  As  finally  adopted,  the  veto  provision 
gives  tl]e  president  power  to  return,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house. in  which  it  originated,  any 
bill  or  joint  order,  resolution  or  vote,  of  the  two 
houses.  If  the  vetoed  bill  is  then  passed  again  by 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  a  law ;  if 
not,  it  is  a  nullity.  If  the  president  does  not  re- 
turn the  bill,  with  objections,  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted),  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  con- 
gress adjoui-ns  within  the  ten  days,  in  which  case  it 
shall  not  be  a  law.  This  last  stipulation  gives  the 
president  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills,  etc.,  passed 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  a  session  of  congress: 
he  has  only  to  retain  them,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pocket,  and  they  are  a  nullity,  even  though  nine- 
tenths  of  both  houses  should  desire  to  pass  them 
over  the  veto.  This  potent  executive  weapon, 
angrily  called  a  "pocket  veto"  at  the  time,  was 
first  employed  by  Jackson  at  the  dose  of  the 
session  of  1829-30.  He  had  vetoed  the  Maysville 
road  bill  (see  Intermai.  Ikfbovkmxntb),  but 
many  of  his  supporters  in  congress  were  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  and  he  chose  to  employ 
the  pocket  veto  on  two  similar  bills  passed  after- 
ward. When,  in  1838,  he  disposed  of  Clay's  dis- 
tribution bill  in  the  same  manner,  the  whigs 
evolved  the  ingenious  theory  that  the  "adjourn- 
ment" mentioned  in  the  constitution,  which  made 
a  pocket  veto  possible,  meant  only  a  voluntary 
adjournment  by  congress;  that  the  close  of  a  two- 
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yean  term  of  Bcrrice  was  not  an  adjoumment  in 
this  sense,  lince  the  constitution,  not  congress, 
prevented  the  return  of  bills;  and  that  bills  re- 
tained by  the  president  at  the  end  of  a  congress 
became  law  without  his  signature.  This  notion 
was  never  vigorously  pressed,  however.  Eviden^ 
ly,  it  would  put  the  president  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mere  majority  in  congress,  which  would  only  need 
to  time  the  final  pasAge  of  a  bill  so  late  on  March 
8  of  their  last  year  as  to  make  it  physicaUy  Im- 
possible for  the  president  to  use  his  veto  power.  — 
It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  the  "two- 
thirds  of  each  house,"  requisite  to  pass  bills  over 
the  veto,  is  two-thirds  of  the  number  elected,  or 
of  the  number  present.  The  latter  was  undoubt- 
edly the  intention;  for  the  constitution  provides 
that  a  majority  of  each  house  shall  be  a  quorum 
to  do  business,  and  refers  repeatedly  to  this  quo- 
rum as  "  a  house."  In  but  one  case,  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties, 
does  it  use  expressly  the  words  "  two-thirds  of  the 
eenaXonpreient";  but  the  treaty  power  is  rather 
executive  than  legislative,  and  this  provision  can 
hardly  have  any  bearing  on  the  plain  intent  of  the 
constitution  in  matters  of  simple  l^islation. — 
The  American  veto  system  seems  to  have  struck 
the  safest  middle  line,  and  attempts  to  modify  it 
elsewhere  have  generally  proved  injurious.  The 
French  constitution  of  1789  gave  the  king  a  veto 
power,  with  a  provision  that  the  passage  of  a  law 
three  years  in  succession  should  override  the  veto; 
but  this  was  a  failure,  for  the  impatiencoof  the 
people  could  not  wait  three  years  for  a  compliance 
with  their  will.  The  Mexican  constitution  of  1824, 
in  addition  to  the  presidential  veto  of  the  United 
States,  gave  each  house  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
other,  as  follows:  if  a  bill,  passed  by  one  bouse 
and  rejected  by  the  other,  should  again  be  passed 
by  the  first  house  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  could 
only  be  rejected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  other 
house.  But  this  had  only  its  natural  effect  of 
hurrying  on  a  revolution  by  a  powerless  majority. 
One  modification,  the  power  to  veto  single  clauses, 
given  by  the  confederate  constitution  of  1861, 
fairly  deserves  consideration.  (See  Riders,  I.) 
— III.  Ukdkk  THE  CoNBTiTUTioN.  The  first  cxer- 
cise  of  the  veto  power  was  by  Washington,  April  6, 
1792.  (See  Apportionmknt.)  Until  1880  there 
were  but  nine  vetoes,  two  by  Washington,  none 
by  Adams  or  Jefferson,  six  by  Madison,  and  one 
by  Monroe.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
Madison's  veto  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  bank,  Jan.  80,  1816  (see  Bank  Coirrao- 
VERSiES,  III),  his  veto  of  tike  internal  improve- 
ment bill,  March  8,  1817,  and  Monroe's  Cumber- 
land road  veto.  May  4,  1823.  (See  Ihternai, 
Imfrovemeitts,  II.)  Jackson  vetoed  nine  bills, 
including  Clay's  distribution  bill,  which  he  for- 
mally vetoed,  Dec.  S,  1833,  after  giving  it  a  pocket 
veto  at  the  preceding  session.  Most  of  these  vetoes 
were  put  on  internal  improvement  bills;  but  one, 
July  10, 1832,  was  upon  a  new  United  States  bank 
Mil,  and  another,  June  10, 1886,  was  upon  a  bill 
fixing  a  day  for  the  meeting  of  congress.    This  fre- 


quent use  of  the  veto  puimhjr  Jackson  fumiahed 
the  bond  which  united  a  great  number  «f  >lii|inmii 
into  the  whig  party,  and  gave  it  a  name.    (See 
Whig  Pabtt,  II.)    The  whig  animosity  to  the 
veto  power  was  revived  by  its  e:Krcise  during  Ty- 
ler's administration.   He  vetoed  two  United  States 
bank  bills,  Aug.  16  and  Sept  9,  1841  (see  BIask 
Controvkbsibs,  rV.) ;  two  tariff  bills,  June  29 
and  Aug.  9,  1842;  a  biU  for  harbor  improvements 
in  eastern  states,  June  11,  1844;  and  a  bill  for 
building  two  revenue  cutters,  Fd).  20,  1845.  on 
account  of   ambiguity  in  the   language.     Polk 
vetoed  two  bills,  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  Aug.  8, 
1846,  and  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  Fremdi  spo- 
liation claims,  Aug.  8, 1846 ;  but  an  internal  im- 
provement bill,  passed  March  8, 1847,  which  had 
been  disposed  of  by  a  pocket  veto,  was  formally 
vetoed  at  the  following  session,  Dec  15,  1847. 
Pierce  used  the  veto  nine  times,  on  a  bill  appro- 
priating lands  for  insane  poor.  May  8, 1854;  an 
internal  Improvement  bill,  Aug.  4, 1854;  a  French 
spoliation  claims  bill,  Feb.  17,  1855;  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Collins  ocean  mail  steamers,  March  S, 
1866;  two  special  internal  improvement  bills.  May 
19,  1866,  another  May  22,  and  two  others.  Aug. 
11  and  Aug.  14.    Buchanan  vetoed  a  homestead 
bill,  June  22,  1860,  in  which  the  price  of  lands 
had  been  reduced  by  aouthem  senators  to  so  low 
a  figure-  (26  cents  an  acre)  as  to  provoke  a  veto. 
Lincoln  regularly  stated  any  minor   objections 
which  he  held  to  any  bill  in  the  message  approving 
it;  and  congress  usually  obviated  the  (Ejections 
by  supplementary  legislation.    June  23,  1868,  he- 
vetoed  a  bill  to  allow  the  circulation  of  bank  notcs- 
of  less  than  $6  value  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
July  12,  1862,  while  approving  a  confiscation  bfll. 
he  transmitted  a  veto  message  already  prepared, 
the  necessity  for  which  had  been  removed  by  a 
subsequent  explanatory  resolution  of  congress. 
Up  to  this  time  the  veto  power  on  legislation  had 
been  final,  since  the  two-ttiirds  majority  necessary 
to  override  it  had  not  been  obtained.  —  The  ac- 
cession of  Andrew  Johnson,  a  southern  democrat, 
to  the  presidency,  with  a  congress  in  which  the 
republicans  had  a  strong  majority,  but  would  not 
have  a  two-thirds  majority  if  all  the  insurrectioo- 
ary  states  should  be  allowed  to  send  democrats 
to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  made 
a  conflict  inevitable.    Congress  was  determined 
to  secure,  while  it  had  the  power  to  secure,  the 
right  of  negroes  to  suffrage;  and  the  president  was- 
as  determined  to  obstruct  reconstruction,  unless 
the  southern  delegations  were  admitted  at  once, 
when  the  republican  two-thirds  majority  would 
be  at  an  end,  the  veto  would  be  as  potent  as  it  had 
always  been,  and  the  president  could  control  the 
course  of  reconstruction.     From  February,  1886, 
until  March,  1869,  there  was  an  almost  oonlinuoos 
storm  of  vetoes,  most  of  them  upon  .reconstruc- 
tion bills,  or  bills  extending  the  princii^es  of 
negro   suffrage  in  various   directions.     During 
1866  there  were  the  vetoes  of  the  first  freedman's 
bureau  bill,  Feb.  19;  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  March 
27;  of  the  Colorado  bill.  May  16;  and  of  the  sec- 
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ond  freedmen's  bureau  bill,  July  16;  and,  on  the 
adoption  of  ttxe  14tl>  amendment,  a  message  was 
sent  to  congress,  June  23,  suggesting  that  there 
were  "grave  doubts  "  as  to  the  power  of  congress 
to  frame  an  amendment  while  eleven  states  were 
refused  representation.  In  1867  there  were  the  ve- 
toes of  the  bUl  regulating  suflrage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Jan.  6;  of  the  second  Colorado  bill, 
Jan.  29;  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  Jan.  80;  of  the  tenure 
of  office  bill,  March  2;  of  the  reconstruction  bill, 
March  2;  and  of  the  supplementary  reconstruction 
bills  of  March  28  and  July  ig.  In  1868  there 
were  the  vetoes  of  the  bill  regulating  appeals  on 
habeas  corpus,  March  25;  of  the  bills  for  the  re- 
admission  of  Arkansas,  June  20,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  June  26  ;  and  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion denying  validity  to  the  electoral  votes  of  im- 
reconstructed  states.  (See,  for  further  particulars, 
RECOHnnucnoN,  and  titles  of  bills  mentioned.) 
Many  other  bills,  which  the  president  neither 
wi8l]«d  to  sign  nor  cared  to  veto,  were  left  ten 
days,  and  became  law  without  his  signature. 
Congress  left  him  little  opportunity  for  "  pocket 
vetoes,"  but  on  hlg  retirement  from  office,  March 
8, 1869,  he  had  such  an  opportunity,  and  used  it, 
in  the  case  of  three  bills,  which  w«-e  immediately 
afterward  passed  again,  and  signed  by  President 
Grant.  —  Prerident  Orant's  two  vetoes  were  those 
upon  the  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  "green- 
backs" to  $400,000,000,  and  to  authorize  the  is- 
sue of  $46,000,000  in  national  bank  notes,  April 
22,  1874,  and  the  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  of  the 
president's  salary  to  $50,000,  April  19,  1876. 
Various  circumstances  made  President  Hayes' 
term  of  office  more  prolific  in  vetoes.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  distinct  group  of  vetoes  (see  Ridbbs, 
n.),  were  those  upon  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars,  February  28,  1878;  the 
bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  March  I, 
1879 ;  and  the  bill  to  fund  $700,000,000  of  the 
national  debt  at  8  per  cent.,  March  8,  1881. 
Prerident  Arthur  vetoed  a  bill  to  restrict  Chi- 
nese immigration,  also  a  river  and  harbor  bill  of 
about  $20,000,000,  in  1882.— IV.  In  the  States. 
Four  of  the  states,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio  and  Rhode  Island,  have  never  given  their 
governors  the  veto  power.  In  eight  others  a  very 
limited  veto  power  has  been  given,  which  may 
be  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
elected  to  each  house.  These  are  as  follows,  the 
year  ib  which  the  veto  was  granted  being  added: 
Alabama,  1819 ;  Arkansas,  1886 ;  Connecticut, 
1818;  Indiana,  1816;  Kentucky,  1799;  New  Jer- 
sey, 1844;  Vermont,  1886;  West  Virginia,  1872. 
In  twenty-four  others,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired to  override  the  veto :  California,  1849  ; 
Colorado,  1876 ;  Florida,  1865  ;  Georgia,  1789 ; 
Illinois,  1870;  Iowa,  1846;  Kansas,  1859;  Louis- 
iana, 1812;  Maine,  1820;  Massachusetts,  1780; 
Michigan,  1885 ;  Minnesota,  1857  ;  Mississippi, 
1817;  Missouri,  1876;  Nevada,  1864;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1792 ;  New  York,  1821 ;  Oregon,  1857  ; 
Pennsylvania,  1790  ;  South  Carolina,  1866 ;  Ten- 


nessee, 1870;  Texas,  1886  (republic),  1846  (state): 
Virginia,  1870  ;  Wisconsin,  1848.  In  Maryland 
(1867)  and  Nebraska  (1875)  a  three-fifths  vote  ia 
requisite.  But  one  state,  Kentucky,  has  changed 
from  a  two-thirds  vote  (1792)  to  a  majority  vote 
(1799).  The  following  states,  now  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote,  as  above,  required  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  first:  Florida,  1888 ;  Ulinois,  1848; 
Missouri,  1820.  Connecticut,-  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  without  the  veto  power  until  it  waa 
granted  in  the  years  mentioned  above.  In  Ne- 
braska a  two-thirds  vote  only  was  needed  from. 
1866  until  1876.  In  Illinois,  1818-48.  the  veto 
power  was  given  to  the  governor  and  supreme 
court  judges,  to  be  reversed  by  a  majority  vote; 
and  in  New  York,  1777-1821,  to  the  governor, 
chancellor  and  supreme  court  judges,  to  be  re- 
versed by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  Vermont,  1786- 
1886,  a  suspensory  power  until  the  following  ses- 
sion was  given  to  the  governor  and  council.  In 
the  states  the  tendency  generally  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  veto  power  by  making 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  membea^  elected 
requisite  to  override  it,  and,  further,  by  giving 
the  power  to  veto  single  sections  of  appropriation 
bills.  (See  Riders,  III.)  —  The  veto  messages 
until  1858  are  in  the  8taie*man'»  Manual;  since 
that  time  they  must  be  sought  under  their  dates  in 
the  Oongrei*&nal  Olobe  and  Congreuionai  Beeord. 
See  also  4  Franklin's  Workt,  288 ;  4  EUiot's  De- 
batei,  620;  6ib.,  108,  180,  151,  190,  205,  885,  584, 
660,  588-0  ;  2  Curtis'  Higtory  of  the  Corutitution, 
57,  264;  4  Whig  Emeu),  826;  9  ib.,  16;  10  ib.,  Ill; 
14  Benton's  Debate*  of  Conffreu,  494;  8  Webster'a 
Works,  416;  1  »»..  267  ;  1  Colton's  Ufe  and  Timet 
of  Clay,  406;  1  Kent's  Oommentariee,  226;  Feder- 
alitt,  LI.,  LXXIII.;  Story's  Commentarie*,  §878, 
and  note  to  %  1566  (Madison's  letter  of  June  26, 
1881,  on  the  veto);  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Oon- 
tOtuUon*.  AI.SXANDEB  Johnston. 

VICE-PRESIDENT.  (See  ExBcurrvB,  V. ;. 
E14BCTOB8;  Senate;  AoicansTKATiOKa.) 

VIBOINIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
of  the  American  Union.  Its  area  formed  part  of 
a  general  grant  of  James  I.,  April  10,  1606,  to- 
two  companies,  controlled  by  a  general  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  whole  grant  covering 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  north  latitude  34°  to  north 
^titude  46°.  The  special  grant  to  the  "  London 
company,"  with  which  we  have  to  do,  included 
the  mahiland  and  islands  between  latitude  84° 
and  latitude  41°,  or  from  about  Cape  Fear  to- 
Long  Island  sound;  and  the  special  grant  to  the: 
"Plymouth  company"  extended  from  latitude- 
38°  to  latitude  46°,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont. 
Between  latitude  88°  and  latitude  41°,  where  th» 
grants  conflicted,  neither  company  was  to  plant  a 
colony  within  100  miles  of  a  colony  previously 
pUnted  by  the  other.  Under  this  grant  settle- 
ment was  begun  at  Jamestown,  May  18,  1607- 
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Hay  28, 1609,  a  -supplementary  cliarter  defined 
>tho  limits  of  'the  colony,  as  stated  below.  March 
12,  1611-12,  a  further  charter  gave  power  to  con- 
vene a  colonial 'assera1)1y,  or  "'great  and  general 
•<»urt,"  with  power  to  legislate,  provided  the  laws 
were  not  contrary  'to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
England;  and  under  this  charter  the  first  legisla- 
tive assembiy'in  America  met  at  Jamestown,  June 
■90,  1619,  being  'composed  of  a  council  named  by 
the  company,  and  a  bouse  of  burgesses  (see  As- 
^sbmbly)  elected  by  the  towns.  In  1624  the  com- 
pany was  suppressed  by  a  writ  of  guo  warrartto, 
iits  powers  were  assumed  by  the  king,  and  Vir- 
ginia remained  a  royal  province  until  1776.  Dur- 
ing the  commonwealth  period,  it  remained  loyal 
to  the  crown,  and  for  three  years  after  the  death 
-of  Charles  I.  his  son  was  acknowledged  as  king 
of  Virginia,  so  that:e(t  the  restoration  this  colony 
•claimed  to  be  the  new  king's  "  Old  Dominion." 
Its  loyalty  availed  it  little.  A  charter  was  refused 
lit;  the  quit  rents  and  the  control  of  the  church  of 
England,  its  established  church,  were  Ittviahed 
upon  court  favorites;  and  in  1676  the  tyranny  of 
•Gov.  Berkeley  drove  the  colonists  into  a  rebell- 
ion, headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacoa,  whicl)  was  sup- 
pressed with  vindictive  punishment.  ''  The  old 
.fool  [Berkeley],"  said. Charles,  "has  taken  away 
more  lives  in  that  naked  country,  than  I  for  the 
onurder  of  my  fatlier."  With  the  exception  of 
this  episode,  thccolony  grew  quietly,  but  strong- 
ly, into'  a  populous,  rich,  slaveholding.  Episcopa- 
lian commonwealth,  with  a  strong  desire  for  self- 
.government;  and  at  theoutbreak  of  the  American 
.revolution  it  was  unquestionably  the  leading  state. 
Jts  lower  house  was  dissolved  by  Gov.  Dunmore, 
May  26,  1776,  while  preparing  a  protest  against 
:the  Boston  port  bill;  but  the  members  met  the 
>next  day  and  'inaugurated  the  revolution  by  pro- 
iposing  a  congress.  (See  Congress,  Continkht- 
AL.)  In  the  following  year.  May  6,  they  again 
•met  as  usual;  but,  as  the  governor  had  run  away, 
-and  the  regular  government  was  suspended,  they 
•organized  as  a  "  provincial  congress,"  and  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Vii^inia.  — 
BoiTNDABiES.  The  cliarter  of  1609  defined  the 
'«olony's  limits  thus;  from  point  Comfort,  all 
■along  the  seacoast  to  the  northward  200  miles, 
-and  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  southward  200 
miles,  "and  all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land 
.lying  from  the  seacoast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid, 
up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west 
■and  northwest."  The  boundary  lines  were  evi: 
•dently  not  to  be  parallel  lines:  one  was  to  be  a 
westward  line,  and  the  other  northwesterly.  If 
the  new  colony  was  to  have  any  limits  whatever 
on  the  west  it  would  seem  most  natural  that  the 
northerly  boundary  should  be  the  westward  line, 
-and  the  southerly  boundary  the  northwestward 
line,  to  intersect  it.  Virginia  would  thus  have 
-been  a  comparatively  small  colony,  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape.  But  the  colony,  resting  on  the  words 
"  from  sea  to  sea,"  and  interpreting  them  to  mean 
"'from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,"  Ihstead  of 
Jrom  the  Atlantic  around  the  compound  bound- 


ary line  to  the  Atlaotic  again,  made  tlie  southern 
boundary  the  westward  line,  and  the  northem 
boundary  the  northwestward  line,  thus  making 
her  territoiy  grow  constantly  wider  as  it  went 
westward.  She  was  compelled,  indeed,  to  yield 
to  the  royal  prerogative  of  taking  back  presents, 
and  her  200-mile  limits  were  interfered  with  on 
the  south  by  the  grant  of  Carolina  (see  Nobth 
Carolina),  and  on  the  north  fay  the  giant  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  (See  those  states.) 
To  these  encroachments  she  submitted  patiently, 
conscious  that  her  charter,  as  she  interpreted  it, 
contained  an  abundant  reward  for  her  patience. 
A  line  drawn  northwest  from  the  western  honnd- 
ary  of  Maryland  wDI  show  the  extent  of  Vir- 
ginia's claims  to  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio: 
indeed,  her ' '  northwest  line  "  mi^t  have  stretched 
on  and  included  Alaska,  but  for  the  subsequent 
(1762)  fixing  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colonies.  Her  dafms  to  the 
northwestern  territory  were  finally  abandoned. 
(See  Territobies.)  Her  Pennsylvania  boundary 
was  finally  arranged  by  mutual  consent  in  1780, 
by  continuing  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  fived^rees 
to  the  west,  and  thence  due  north,  thus  giving 
Virginia  the  "pan-handle"  in  the  northwest. 
For  her  boundaries  with  North  Carolina,  Tenne^ 
see,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  see 
those  states. — CoNarriTUTioNS.  1.  The  provm- 
cial  congress,  June  12,  1776,  adopted  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  has  been  retained  in  subsequent 
constitutions,  but  modified  in  1867.  Its  most  im- 
portant sections  were  the  third,  which  declared 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish 
their  government  at  their  own  will;  and  the  fonr- 
teenth,  that  no  government  separate  from  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  government  of  Vii;ginia  should  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof 
The  two  were  in  effect  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. (See  State  Sovkreiontt.)  June  28,  the 
first  state  constitution  was  adopted,  without  s 
reference  to  popular  vote.  It  provided  for  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  of  twenty- 
four  members,  chosen  by  districts,  to  serve  fwir 
years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  (see  Assbxblt), 
chosen  by  counties  and  towns,  to  serve  one  year; 
for  a  governor  and  council  of  dght,  chosen  anna- 
ally  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses;  and  for  a 
judiciary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  This  constitution  remained 
in  force  for  half  a  century,  until  the  groiMi  of 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  its  uufairlT 
small  representation  in  the  legislature,  compelled 
a  general  revision.  2.  A  new  constitution  wu 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Richmond,  Oct.  5. 
1829  -Jan.  15, 1880,  and  ratified  by  a  popular  vote 
of  26,056  to  15,668.  It  fixed  the  number  of  the 
house  of  delegates  at  184,  81  to  the  twenty-six 
counties  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  25  to  the  fourteen 
counties  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  42  to  the  twenty -nine  counties  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  tide  water,  and  86  to  the  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  borou^  on  tide  water;  and  the 
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namber  of  the  senate  at  82,  thirteen  of  the  dis- 
tricts being  west  and  nineteen  east  of  the  Biue 
Ridge.  The  proportional  representation  of  the 
great  divisions  was  not  to  be  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature. Tlie  governor  was  now  to  hold  oflSce  for 
three  years,  and  the  judges  were  to  be  removable 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  8.  A  new 
constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Oct.  14,  1850 -Aug.  1,  18S1,  and  ratified 
by  a  popular  vote  of  67,S63  to  9,988.  Its  princi- 
pal changes  were,  tliat  the  governor  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  years;  the  judiciary 
yraa  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of 
twelve  and  eight  years,  and  removable  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both 
houses;  the  number  of  the  house  of  delegates  was 
fixed  at  1S2,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties,  and  the  number  of 
senators  at  60,  chosen  by  districts  for  four  years; 
and,  in  default  of  the  adoption  of  an  equitable 
principle  of  apportionment  by  the  legislature,  a 
very  complicated  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  re- 
apportionment in  186S,  which  the  course  of  events 
overruled.  The  principle  of  an  obsolete  statute 
of  1805  in  regard  to  slavery  was  thus  transferred 
to  the  new  constitution  :  "Slaves  hereafter  eman- 
cipated shall  forfeit  their  freedom  by  remaining  in 
the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months  after 
they  become  actually  free,  and  shall  be  reduced 
to  slavery  under  su(^  regulation  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law";  and  "  The  general  assembly  may 
impose  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  they 
abail  deem  proper  on  the  power  of  slave  owners  to 
emancipate  their  slaves."  4.  After  the  separation 
of  West  Virginia  (see  that  title),  the  state  govern- 
ment which  had  consented  to  it  was  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  where  a  convention  from  the  counties 
within  the  federal  lines,  Feb.  18 -April  7,  1864, 
framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  not  submit- 
ted to  popular  vote.  It  abolished  slaveiy,  fixed 
the  number  of  the  house  at  not  less  than  80  nor 
more  than  104,  to  serve  two  years,  and  the  number 
of  the  senate  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more 
than  one-third  the  number  of  the  house;  and  dis- 
franchised those  who  had  hdd  office  under  the 
confederate  government,  or  been  members  of  the 
confederate  congress  or  of  rebellious  legislatures. 
5.  The  fifth  constitution  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Richmond,  Dec.  3,  1867 -April  17,  1868. 
It  added  four  new  clauses  to  the  original  bill  of 
rights,  providing  that  the  state  should  ever  remain 
a  member  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that 
the  people  thereof  are  part  of  the  American  nation; 
that  their  paramount  allegiance  is  due  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  laws  of  congress 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  that  slavery  shall 
never  exist  in  the  state;  and  that  all  its  citizens 
have  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and  public 
privileges.  It  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  ' '  male 
citizens"  over  twenty-one  on  twelve  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  state;  made  disfranchisement  a  pen- 
alty for  dueling;  gave  the  veto  power  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  election  of  judges  to  the  legislature; 
and  regulated  the  government  of  cities.  The  con- 


stitution was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  210, 585< 
to  9,186,  July  8,  1869.  At  the  same  election  the- 
disfranchisement  clauses,,  which  had^  caused  the- 
long  delay  in  ratification,  and  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  separate  vote  under  an  aat  of  congress  of 
April  10,  1869.  were'  lejected.  Inj  1876  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  requiring  the  payment  of  a  cap 
itation  tax  before  voting,  disfranohising  for  petit, 
larceny,  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  remove: 
dueling  disabilities  by  ai  two-thirds  vote.  The  cap- 
itation tax  was  subsequentlyiUftolished  by  another- 
amendment.— Governors.  Patrick  Henry,  1776. 
-9;  Thos.  Jefterson,.  1779-81;;  Thos.  Nelson,  1781;, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  1781-4;  Patrick  Henry,  1784-4;. 
Edmund  Randolph,  1786-8;:  Beverley  Ruidolph, 
1788-91;  Henry  Lee,  1791-4;  Kbbert  Brooke,. 
1794-6;  James  Wood,  t7»6-9';.  James  Monroe,. 
1799-1802;  John  Page,  1803^;  Wm.  H.  Cabell,. 
1806-8 ;  John  Tyler,  1808-11 ;  Junes  Monroe,. 
1811;  George  W.  Smith,  1811-12;  Jhmes  Barbour,. 
1812-14;  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,.  1814r-18;  James  P. 
Preston-,  1810-19;  Thos.  Manii<Sandolph,1810-22:; 
James  Pleasant,  1822-5;  Joha Tyler,  1826-7;  Will- 
iam B.  Giles,  1827-80;  John  Floyd,  1880-84;  Lit- 
tleton W.  Tazewell,  1884-6;  Windham  Robertson, 
1836-7;  David  Campbell,  1887-40;  Thos.  W.  Gil- 
mer, 1840-11;  John  Rutherford,  1841-2;  John  M. 
Gregory,  1842-^;  Jaihes McDowell,  1848-6;  Wm. 
Smith,  1846-t>;  John  B..  Floyd,.  1849^2;  Joseph 
Johnson,  1852-6;  Henry  A.  Wise;.  1856-40;  John 
Letcher,  1860-64;  Williami  Smith,  1864i-6;.  Francis 
H.  Pierpont,  1865-8;.  Henry  H.  Wills,  .1868-70; 
Gilbert  C.  Walker,  1670-74;  James  L.  Kemper, 
1874-8;  F.  W.  M.  Holladay,  1878-82;  Wm.  E. 
Cameron,  1882-6.  —  PoLmcAU  Hibtort.  For 
the  century  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
with  the  mother  country,  1760-1860,  the  whole- 
policy  of  Virginia  is  expressed  ia  the  declaration 
of  her  bill  of  rights,  ''  that  no  government  sepa- 
rate from  or  independent  of  the  government  of 
Virginia  should  be  erected  or  established  within 
the  limits  thereof."  Under  the  oolonial  system  the- 
resistance  to  encroachment  was  directed  against 
the  king's  governors,  and  under  the  constitution 
against  the  federal  government ;  and  the  only 
period  during  which'  the  Virginia  policy  ever  had 
full  and  free  play  was  that  of  the  confederation 
and  the  few  years  of  loose  alliance  that  preceded 
it,  1775-89.  Size,  population,,  wealth  and  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  among  leading  men  made  Vir- 
ginia the  great  exponent  of  "  state  sovereignty." 
(See  that  title.)  For  such  ai  rfile  her  colonial  his- 
tory went  far  to  prepare  her.  The  character  of 
her  immigration,  its  sympathy  in  blood,  breeding 
and  prejudices  with  the  English  royalist  party  of 
1620^-80,  and  the  final  impress- given  to  the  mould 
by  the  establishment  of  a  state  shurch,  were  all 
calculated  to  make  Virginians'  fully  conscious  of 
their  own  importance,  and  ready  to  maintain  their 
individual  opinions.  Further,  the  necessarily 
backwoods  character  of  Virginia  life,  the  absence 
of  any  suqfi  object  of  loyalty  as  a  personally  pres- 
ent king,  and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery, 
tended  to  exaggerate  ui  the  Viiginiau  the  personal 
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-characteristics  of  his  English  prototype,  while  It 
took  away  the  checks  which  had  operated  upon 
the  latter:  and  the  English  royalist  was  metamor- 
phosed into  the  Virginia  democrat.  Virginia  dem- 
<x:racy  was  thus  not  based  on  any  Calvinistlc  view 
of  the  universal  equality  of  men  In  their  Infinite 
inferiority  to  their  Maker;  nor  in  any  theoretical 
love  for  humanity:  It  was  rather  a  general  agree- 
ment by  all  white  Virginians  to  recognize  one 
.another's  feeling  of  individual  importance,  and  to 
support  the  state  government  under  which  that 
feeling  found  the  safest  shelter.  John  Randolph's 
«xcluNve  application  of  the  expression  "  my  coun- 
try "  to  Virginia,  only  voiced  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious feeling  of  all  Virginia  democrats.  — The 
political  history  of  the  state  until  1881  was  there- 
fore that  of  the  democratic  party.  Its  electoral 
votes  and  its  state  government  were  steadily  of 
one  party,  and  only  an  occasional  congressman 
amongtbe  opposition  varied  the  general  rule.  The 
state's  ratification  of  the  constitution  in  1788  was 
only  accomplished  by  a  meagre  majority  of  ten 
votes  (see  CoirBrrruTiON,  II.);  and  it  is  sadFe  to  say 
that  the  majority  was  only  obtained  by  a  sense  of 
the  insecurity  of  Virginia's  title  to  western  lands 
if  a  general  scramble  for  the  territories  should  be 
brought  on  by  a  failure  to  organize  national  govern- 
ment. (See  Tbrritorikb.)  The  inauguration  of 
the  new  government  marked  Virginia's  impor- 
tance. Washington's  presidency  was  due  only  to 
himself:  the  positions  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph  in 
the  cabinet,  and  of  Madison  as  leader  in  the  house, 
were  due  to  Virginia's  leadership  among  the  states. 
There  was  thus  developed  at  once  the  seed  of  what 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  the ' '  Virginia  influence, " 
hard  to  define  exactly,  and  yet  very  apparent  in 
the  politics  of  the  time.  Throughout  the  control- 
ling tide-water  counties  of  the  state,  where  gen- 
ealogy was  a  science  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
where  immigration  had  almost  ceased  to  bring 
new  and  confusing  strains  of  blood  into  the  estab- 
lished stocks,  and  where  exhaustion  of  tobacco 
lands  had  not  yet  begun  to  banish  the  old  fami- 
lies, nearly  eveiy  leading  man  was  related  more 
or  iess  distantly  to  most  of  his  competitors;  the 
different  congeries  of  families  were  just  far  enough 
removed  to  deaden  any  ambitious  struggles  for 
clan  supremacy;  the  opinions  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
eon,  Monroe,  Page,  Oiles,  Bland,  Taylor,  Taze- 
well, the  Kicholases,  the  Randolphs,  and  other 
democratic  leaders,  came  to  subordinate  leaders 
with  the  force  of  family  as  well  as  political  sym- 
pathy; and  the  whole  formed  the  shadowy  but 
powerful  "  Virginia  influence,"  which  made  or 
destroyed  presidents  until  1825.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  Hamilton's  centralizing  policy  (see  Fbd- 
SRAL  Partt,  I.),  the  Virginia  influence  stood 
stiffly  against  it,  and  thus  became  the  comer-stone 
of  the  new  democratic  party.  From  Virginia 
proceeded  most  of  the  efforts  which  gradually 
gave  the  new  party  control  of  the  south  and  a 
"fighting  chance"  in  tlie  middle  stat^.  When 
federalist  partisanship  in  1798  threatened  what 
Hamilton  considered ' '  a  tyranny, "  the  half -uttered 


counter-threat  of  forcible  resistance  came  tnm 
Virginia  and  her  daughter,  Kentucky.  (See  Kkx- 
TUCKT  RKSOLmoHB.)  When  the  federal  party 
was  finally  overthrown,  in  180&-1,  Vlrgiiris  and 
New  York  took  the  same  places  in  the  dominant 
democratic  party  that  Virginia  and  Hasaachiuettg 
had  held  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  for- 
mer state  was  still  able,  from  its  pre-eminence  in 
the  country  and  party,  to  name  the  presidait, 
while  the  vice-president  was  genendly  given  to 
the  latter.  The  "Old  Dominion"  of  colonial 
times  thus  became  the  "Mother  of  Freadents" 
imder  the  constitution.  —  The  Virginia  influence 
was  not  altogether  undi8pnted,even  in  its  own  state. 
The  greatest  of  Virginians,  Washington,  was  a  fed- 
eralist, and  so  were  John  Marriiall,  Charles  Lee, 
Henry  Lee,  and  (after  parties  had  fairly  devel- 
oped) Patrick  Henry,  "rhe  general  prevalence  of 
the  Virginia  influence  in  national  affain  after  1800 
soon  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  federalism  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  at  the  same  time  it  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Virginia  schism.  As  the  leaders,  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  became  more  absorbed  in  natimial 
politics,  more  dependent  on  northern  democrats, 
and  more  neglectful  of  their  state,  an  ultra  Vir- 
ginian faction, "republicans  of  the  old  school," or 
"  quids,"  appeared,  headed  by  John  Randolph,  and 
including  also  Tazewell  and  John  Taylor.  Their 
public  defection  took  place  in  March,  1806,  and 
from  that  time  they  spared  no  effort  to  secure  the 
presidency  in  1809  for  Monroe,  a  candidate  of  far 
less  ability  than  Madison,  but  recommended  by 
his  long  absence  from  national  politics  and  bfe 
supposed  devotion  to  his  state.  But  the  defection 
was  a  failure.  In  January,  1808,  the  Virginia  1^- 
islature  nominated  Madison  for  the  presidency, 
and  the  nomination  was  repeated,  two  days  after- 
ward, by  the  congressional  caucus.  (See  CjLCCtrs, 
CoNOBEBSioKAii.)  A  caucus  of  Momoc  membeis 
of  the  le^lature  nominated  him,  and  the  federal- 
ists supported  him  in  the  state;  but  the  Monroe 
ticket  was  badly  defeated  in  Virginia,  and  unheaid 
of  elsewhere.  The  Virginia  influence  was  thus 
still  triumphant:  Monroe  himself  submitted  in 
1811  by  entering  the  cabinet  of  Madison;  and  hb 
former  supporters  either  followed  him,  or  ke{K  op 
a  filibustering  opposition  to  the  war  of  1813. — 
But  the  general  spread  of  democratic  ideas,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  state's  comparative  importance, 
had  already  doomed  the  influence  of  Virginia.  In 
1817  it  was  hardly  able  to  nominate  Monroe  for 
the  presidency,  and  its  lame  success  in  tliat  year, 
as  well  as  in  1821,  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  tradition  upon  the  new  men  and  new  states  in 
politics.  Republics  are  not  always  ungratefnl, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  Virginia  leader  had 
been  duly  honcnied  that  the  field  was  felt  to  be 
fairly  open  for  others.  From  that  time  Virginia 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents.'' 
With  one  accidental  exception,  the  sceptre  was  to 
be  transferred  to  other  states.  In  1790  she  was 
the  first  of  the  states  in  population:  in  1880  she 
was  third.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  having 
outstrippeid  her.    Changes  had  also  been  taking 
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-place  within  the  state.  The  western  part  of  the  state 
^aow  West  Virginia)  had  more  than  three  times  as 
much  population  ia  1880  as  in  1790,  while  the 
-eastern  part  of  the  state  had  increased  very  little  j 
4uid  yet  the  apportionment  of  representation  re- 
mained fixed  as  in  1776.  The  crying  need  of  a 
reform  in  this  respect  tirought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  1829,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  assem- 
blages of  able  men  that  ever  met  in  any  state. 
The  desire  of  each  section  to  be  well  represented 
sent  to  the  convention  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, John  Randolph,  Giles,  Mercer,  Tazewell, 
John  Taylor,  Gamett,  Leigh,  and  all  the  ablest 
men  of  the  state.  The  object  of  the  delegates  of 
the  western  and  middle  sections  was  to  base  repre- 
aentation  on  white  population  only  for  both 
houses;  the  eastern  delegates  wished  for  the  "  fed- 
eral basis,"  including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves. 
The  former  plan,  as  in  South  Carolina  (see  that 
state)  would  have  given  the  taxing  power  to  the 
western  and  middle  sections,  while  the  east  held 
the  taxable  property.  At  first  the  convention  in- 
-clined  toward  compromising  by  giving  a  white 
basis  of  representation  to  the  house,  and  a  federal 
basis  to  the  senate;  but  in  the  end  the  eastern  del- 
-egates  succeeded  in  establishing  the  artificial  ap- 
portionment already  detailed,  which  deprived  their 
.section  of  comparatively  little  political  power. 
Slavery  had  been  the  secret  of  the  difficulty. 
£ast  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  white  popu- 
lation was  not  far  from  equal;  but  the  latter  sec- 
tion had  comparatively  few  negroes,  while  the 
blacks  outnumbered  the  whites  in  the  former,  and 
three-fifths  of  them  counted  under  the  federal 
basis,  which  governed  quite  closely  the  apportion- 
ment as  it  was  settled.  The  constitution  bad 
hardly  been  adopted  when  Virginia  was  startled 
by  an  unsuccessful  negro  insurrection  in  South- 
amption  county,  near  Norfolk,  in  August,  1831, 
under  the  lead  of  one  Nat  Turner.  When  the 
legislature  met,  the  western  delegates  at  once  took 
the  insurrection  as  a  text,  and  an  animated  debate 
followed  for  several  weeks,  in  which  every  plan 
for  abolition  was  proposed  and  advocated.  At 
last  this  extraordinary  discussion,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  a  southern  legislature  before 
1865,  was  stifled,  and  never  revived.  —  Until  about 
1885  democratic  control  of  the  state  was  hardly 
disputed:  the  popular  vote  for  Jackson  in  1832 
was  75  per  cent!  of  the  total  vote.  During  Jack- 
son's second  term  the  whig  party  of  the  state  was 
developed,  and,  though  it  never  fully  controlled 
the  state,  it  was  able  to  give  its  opponent  battle  on 
«ven  terms  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  contested 
every  county  of  the  state :  in  the  eastern  part  it 
gained  votes  through  the  desire  of  many  slave- 
holders for  a  system  of  internal  improvements 
which  should  offset  the  exhaustion  of  laud,  and 
«heck  emigration;  in  the  western  and  middle  sec- 
tions it  was  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  traditional 
opposition  to  the  usually  democratic  tidewater 
<x>unties;  and  the  nullification  element,  John  Tyler 
being  its  best  known  exponent,  gave  it  some  as- 
sistance.   At  first  it  was  strong  enough  to  elect 


Tyler  and  B.  W.  Leigh  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  to  make  Gilmer  governor;  and  in  1840  its 
presidential  electors  were  defeated  by  only  1,892 
votes  out  of  86,894.  Thereafter  it  remained  an 
opposition  party,  with  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote.  Its  best  known  leaders  were  Tyler, 
Leigh,  John  Minor  Botts,  Preston,  Stuart  and 
Faulkner,  those  of  the  democrats  being  W.  C. 
Rives,  Dromgoole,  Mason,  Hunter,  Bocock,  Letch- 
er and  Wise.  After  1849  the  whig  vote  decreased, 
and  after  1868  most  of  its  former  leaders  became 
democrats.  But  some,  not  choosing  to  take  that 
course,  adopted  the  "  know-nothing"  organization 
(see  Americas'  Party),  and  contested  the  state 
with  about  the  former  whig  vote.  The  propor- 
tionate popular  vote  may  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
the  elections  for  governor:  (1856)  Henry  A.  Wise, 
democrat,  88,424,  Thoe.  S.  Floumoy,  "  Ameri- 
can," 78,244;  (1859)  John  Letcher,  democrat, 
77,112,  Wm.  L.  Goggin,  'American,"  71,548. 
In  spite  of  the  large  minority  vote,  the  democrats 
continued  to  control  the  legislature  and  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  congres-smen.  —  As  the  sectional 
disputes  of  1850-60  began  to  verge  evidently  to- 
ward war,  Virginia  strove  hardest  to  avert  that 
calamity.  (See  Border  States.)  The  struggle 
for  the  state's  electoral  vote  in  1860  was  won  by 
the  old  whig  element  (se6  Cohbtitutiokai,  Uhion 
Party),  the  popular  vote  standing  74,681  for  Bell, 
74,828  for  Breckinridge,  16,290  for  Douglas,  and 
1,929  (in  western  Virginia)  for  Lincoln.  The  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1861, 
called  a  peace  convention  of  all  the  states  (see 
CoNQRESs,  Peace)  ;  appointed  commissioners  to 
ask  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  to  keep  the  peace  for 
sixty  days;  and,  in  calling  a  state  convention,  pro- 
vided that  its  action  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  These  pacific 
measures  were  due  solely  to  the  general  dislike  of 
secession  by  the  people,  who  knew  that  in  case  of 
war  their  state  must  be  the  battle  ground;  and  the 
real  feeling  of  the  state  politicians  was  better 
shown  by  the  passage  of  numerous  resolutions  of 
a  covertly  warlike  nature — appropriating  money 
to  arm  the  state,  and  threatening  forcible  resist- 
ance to  any  attempt  by  the  federal  government 
to  coerce  any  seceding  state.  The  convention 
met  Feb.  18,  and  for  two  months  debated  the 
various  propositions  offered.  It  was  so  divided 
that  any  resolution  asserting  the  abstract  right 
of  secession  was  sure  of  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  it,  while  any  resolution  looking  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  right  was  equally  sure  of  a 
slight  majority  against  it.  April  17,  the  delib- 
erations were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  (See  Imburrectiom.) 
Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
stimulus  of  still  greater  mob  excitement  in  Rich- 
mond, an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  56,  to  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 
people.  May  28.  But  the  new  order  of  Virginia 
politicians,  unsafe  guides  in  any  such  crisis,  had 
no  great  confidence  in  the  popular  vote,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  In  a  course  which  no  one  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  defend  on  any  constitutional  theory.  The 
convention,  April  25,  ratified  tlio  constitution  of 
the  confederate  states,  and,  by  its  commissioners 
and  A.  H.  Stephens,  commissioner  from  the  con- 
federate states,  formed  a  "  temporary  convention," 
placing  the  state's  whole  military  force  under  the 
president  of  the  confederate  states.  Both  meas- 
ures were  to  be  void  if  the  popular  vote  in  May 
should  be  against  secession;  but  tlie  irruption  of 
confederate  troops  made  the  election  a  farce.  In 
this  lawless  fashion  the  secession  of  Virginia  was 
accomplished.  It  was  followed  by  a  counter-rev- 
olution, which  permanently  deprived  the  state  of 
its  western  section.  (See  West  VnioniiA.)  When 
West  Virginia  bad  been  admitted  as  a  state,  its 
original  revolutionary  government  was  transferred 
to  Alexandria,  where  it  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  claiming  to  be  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  receiving  obedience  only  from  the  coun- 
ties within  the  federal  lines.  —  Throughout  the 
war,  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  both  the  state 
and  the  confederaoy,  and  all  the  political  feeling 
of  the  state  was  concentrated  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  with  very  little  friction  between 
the  two  authorities.  In  May,  1869,  President 
Johnson  refused  to  recognize  Gov.  Smith,  and  the 
Pierpoint  administration  Xook  its  place  without 
diqtute,  and  held  it  for  two  years.  During  this 
time  the  state's  ideaof  reconstruction  was  fully 
carried  out;  the  constitution  of  1864,  with  its  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  was  accepted ,  but  the  test 
oath  was  abolished,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  voted 
down,  and  stringent  vagrant  acts  were  passed  for 
the  control  of  the  freedmen.  In  March,  1867,  the 
state  government  came  under  the  reconstruction 
laws.  (See  Reconstruction.)  The  reconstruc- 
tion convention,  in  framing  a  new  constitution, 
disfranchised  all  persons  who  had  held  office  of 
even  the  lowest  grades  under  the  state  or  confed- 
eracy until  1865,  and  enforced  the  disfranchise- 
ment by  providing  for  a  stringent  test  oath  and 
registry  law.  In  a  large  part  of  the  state  it  would 
thus  have  been  impossible  to  find  qualified  office- 
holders, and  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  con- 
stitution to  vote  twtil  a  new  act  of  congress  al- 
lowed a  separate  vote  on  the  objectionable  clauses. 
They  were  rejected,  and  the  state  was  readmitted, 
Jan.  86, 1870.  —  For  nearly  ten  years  the  state  re- 
mained democratip  in  all  elections,  the  dominant 
party  taking  the  name  "conservative."  The  re- 
publican vote  was  at  first  large,  but  was  continu- 
ally in  the  minority,  except  in  the  election  of  four 
of  the  nine  congressmen.  In  1874  the  democrats 
secured  eight  of  the  nine  congressmen,  and  there- 
after the  republican  vote  was  of  little  importance. 
The  most  troublesome  problem  for  the  successive 
legislatures  was  that  of  the  state  debt.  It  amount- 
ed, Jan.  1,  1871,  to  $47  890,840.98,  of  which  about 
$37,200,000  was  for  debt  contracted  before  April, 
1861,  and  for  lapsed  Interest  thereon.  March  80, 
1871,  a  bill  was  passed  to  fund  two-thirds  of  this 
amoimt  (leaving  one-third  as  the  proportion  of 


West  Virginia)  into  bonds  whose  coupons  shonkT 
be  receivable  for  state  taxes.  The  popular  objec- 
tions to  this  seem  to  have  been  mainly  as  fol- 
lows :  that  the  receipts  from  state  taxation,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  on  $100,  were  regularly  about 
$2,500,000  per  annum;  that  the  expenses  of  gov- 
emmentand  public  schools  were  about  $1,600,000: 
that  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt  would  be 
about  $1,800,000;  and  that  the  state  wasabaolnte 
ly  unable  to  Increase  the  rate  of  taxation  ao  as  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  The  whole  question  evi- 
dently hinges  on  this  last  assertion,  whose  truth 
can  not  well  be  proved  or  disproved:  it  is  only 
certain  that  no  such  assertion  would  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  commonwealth.  The  passage 
of  the  funding  bill  at  once  went  into  politics,  and 
the  next  legislature,  March  7,  1872,  repealed  the 
"  tax  coupon "  feature  of  the  law.  But,  before 
the  repeal,  about  $17,000,000  had  been  funded  in 
tax  coupon  bonds,  and  the  state  court  of  appeals 
decided  that  a  repeal  as  to  them  would  be  a  breach 
of  contract  and  unconstitutional.  Still,  the  legis- 
lature was  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  taxes  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  constant  recdpt 
of  coupons  for  taxes  kept  the  treasury  in  a  state 
of  chronic  bankruptcy.  In  1878  an  act  was  passed 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  interest,  after  government 
expenses  should  have  been  paid — a  proviso  which 
effectually  nullified  the  law.  In  1877  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  increase  revenue  by  a  liquor  law 
(the  Moffett  act),  which  compelled  liquor  sellers  to 
register  sales  by  means  of  a  mechanical  register 
upon  the  counter:  but  this  only  produced  about 
$500,000  annually,  insufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  In  March,  1878,  a  bill  was  passed  offering 
to  the  bondholders  refunding  bonds  with  interest 
at  8  per  cent,  for  eighteen  years,  and  4  per  cent 
for  thirty-two  years  thereafter.  The  probability 
of  a  settlement  on  some  such  basis  crystallized 
the  opposition  into  a  "  readjuster"  party,  led  by 
William  Mahone.  It  made  some  little  effort  in 
the  election  of  1878,  though  Gov.  Holliday,  the 
debt-paying  candidate,  was  elected  by  lOl.MO  out 
of  a  total  vote  of  106,329.  In  the  following  Feb- 
ruary the  "readjuster  movement"  took  complete 
shape,  as  the  final  ' '  McCuUoch  bill "  was  being 
perfected.  This  act,  passed  March  28,  1879,  and 
accepted  by  the  bondholders,  provided  for  forty- 
year  refunding  bonds,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent 
for  ten  years,  4  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  5 
per  cent  for  ten  years,  coupons  receivable  for 
taxes.  The  interest  would  thus  have  been  about 
$900,000  annually  for  ten  years,  and  there  would 
have  been  little  danger  of  a  deficit  Bat  the  re- 
adjusters,  in  addition  to  the  standing  claim  of  in- 
ability to  levy  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  fifty 
cents  on  $100,  denounced  the  tax  coupon  feature 
of  the  act  as  "  against  public  policy,  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  state  and  people."  On  this  issue  they 
obtained  a  popular  majority  in  the  election  of  No- 
vember, 1879;  and  by  a  coalition  of  their  forty 
delegates  with  the  seventeen  republican  membets 
they  obtained  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature.    They  have  since  controlled  the 
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state,  though  the  "  debt-paying  "  electoral  ticket, 
recognized  by  the  national  democratic  committee, 
was  successful  in  the  presidential  election  of  1880. 
In  December,  1879,  Mahone  was  elected  United 
States  senator,  and  when  his  term  began,  in 
March,  1881,  he  at  once  ranged  himself  with  the 
republicans,  declaring  that  he  bad  been  elected  as 
a  readjnster,  not  as  a  democrat.  Since  that  time, 
the  fiision  of  the  readjusters  and  republicans  has 
been  complete,  and  has  controlled  the  state.  In 
November,  1881,  it  elected  Governor  Cameron 
by  a  vote  of  111,478  to  99,767  for  the  "funder" 
candidate,  Daniel,  and  obtained  a  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Riddleberger, 
who  was  the  framer  of  the  bill  passed  in  1878, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  term 
beginning  in  1888.  But  the  defection  of  a  few 
of  their  nun4>er  during  the  session  prevented 
the  readjusters  from  carrying  out  their  debt  pro- 
gramme, and  the  future  of  the  party  is  very  un- 
certain. Ite  leaders  are  support«i  by  the  national 
administration,  which  is  republican,  and  yet  the 
fusion  between  readjusters  and  republicans  has 
never  been  more  than  a  mechanical  mixture,  and 
there  are  many  signs  of  its  breaking  asunder. 
While  it  lasts  it  at  least  secures  the  free  exercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro  voters  of 
the  state.  —  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Jeffdr- 
Bon,  Madison,  Marshall,  Monroe,  John  Randolph, 
l^ler,  Wirt  and  Washington  (see  those  names), 
the  following  have  been  among  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  state's  political  leaders :  William  S. 
Archer,  whig  congressman  1830-86,  and  Unit- 
ed Slates  senator  1841-7;  PhiUp  P.  Barbour, 
democratic  congressman  1814-25  and  1827-80, 
and  supreme  court  justice  1896-41 ;  Theodorick 
Bland,  anti-federal  delegate  to  congress  1780-88, 
and  congressman  1789-90;  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
democratic  congressman  1847-61,  confederate 
congressman  and  speaker  of  the  house  1862-6 ; 
Alexander  R.  Boteler,  whig  and  "American" 
congressman  1860-61,  confederate  congressman 
1862-4 ;  John  Minor  Botts,  whig  congressman 
1880-48  and  1847-9,  and  an  open  opponent  of  se- 
cession throughout  the  rebellion;  James  Breckin- 
ridge, federalist  congressman  1809-17;  Matthew 
Clay,  democratic  congressman  1797-1816;  Gteorge 
C.  Dromgoole,  democratic  congressman  1886-41 
and  1848-7;  John  W.  Eppes,  democratic  congress- 
man 1808-11  and  1818-15,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1817-19 ;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  whig  and 
democratic  congressman  1851-9,  and  minister  to 
France  1859-61  (see  West  Viroiwia)  ;  John 
Floyd,  democratic  congressman  1817-29,  governor 
1880-84,  and  a  leading  nuUiflcationist ;  John  B. 
Floyd  (son  of  the  preceding),  governor  1849-62, 
secretary  of  war  under  Buchanan,  and  brigadier 
general  in  the  confederate  army;  William  B.  Giles, 
democratic  congressman  1790-99  and  1801-8, 
United  States  senator  1804-15,  and  governor  1827 
-80;  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  governor  1840-41,  con- 
gressman 1841-4  ("  Tyleriaed"  whig,  afterward  a 
democrat),  and  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Tyler; 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  whig  congressman  1889-48, 
187  VOL.  m.  —  68 


1844-6,  and  1847-9  ;  John  Goode,  confederate 
congressman  1862-5 ;  democratic  congressman 
1876-81;  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  Pres.  Har- 
rison), delegate  to  congress  1774-8,  and  governor 
1782-4;  Patrick  Henry,  the  stale's  popular  leader 
in  the  revolution,  del^ate  to  congress  1774-6, 
governor  1776-9  and  1784-6,  leader  of  the  anti- 
federalists  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788 
(see  CoKBTTTunoN,  II.),  and  afterward  a  federal- 
ist; Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  democratic  congress- 
man 1887-48  and  1846-7,  United  States  senator 
1847-61,  confederate  senator  1862  (see  ConfbdeB" 
ATE  States)  ;  Eppa  Hunton,  confederate  briga- 
dier general,  democratic  congressman  1878-9  (see 
Electoral  Cokkissior);  Arthur  Lee,  congres- 
sional commissioner  to  Fiance  and  Spain  1776-80, 
and  delegate  to  congress  1782-5;  Heniy  Lee,  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  revolution,  delegate  to  con- 
gress in  1786,  federalist  governor  1702-6,  and 
congressman  1799-1801;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  del- 
egate to  congress  (see  Diklabation  of  Inde- 
peitdehce)  1774-80  and  1784^7,  and  United  States 
senator  1789-92;  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  whig 
United  States  senator  1884-6,  then  resigning  rather 
than  obey  "instructions"  from  the  legislature; 
William  Mahone,  confederate  major  general,  or- 
ganizer of  the  "readjuster"  party,  and  United 
States  senator  1881-7;  George  Mason,  a  revolu- 
tionary and  anti-federal  leader  (see  Constitutiom, 
II.);  James  M.  Mason,  democratic  congressman 
1887-9,  United  States  senator  1847-61,  and  con- 
federate commissioner  to  Great  Britain;  John  T. 
Mason,  democratic  congressman  1881-7,  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  Tyler  and  Polk  1844-9,  and 
minister  to  Great  Britain  1864-9;  Charles  F. 
Mercer,  democratic  congressman  1617-89;  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1800-4,  congressman  1807-9,  and  governor 
1814-16;  Edmund  Pendleton,  delegate  to  congress 
1774-5  and  president  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788;  William  B.  Preston,  whig  congressman 
1847-9,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Taylor,  con- 
federate senator  in  1862;  Edmund  Randolph,  del- 
^;ate  to  congress  1779-82,  governor  1788-8  (see 
CoNYEsnoN  of  1787;  CoNSTmrnoH,  II.),  attor- 
ney general  and  secretary  of  state  under  Wash- 
ington, who  requested  him  to  resign  in  1796  for 
official  misconduct;  Peyton  Randolph,  delegate 
to  congress  and  president  of  that  body  1774-6 ; 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  democratic  congressman 
1808-7,  and  governor  1819-22;  William  C.  Rives, 
democratic  congressman  1828  -  9,  minister  to 
France  1829-82  and  1849-58,  United  States  sena- 
tor 1888-4  and  1886-45,  and  confederate  congress- 
man 1861-4;  James  A.  Seddon,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1846-7  and  1849-61  (see  Confedehatb 
States)  ;  Andrew  Stevenson,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1828-84,  speaker  of  the  house  1827-34, 
and  minister  to  Great  Britain  1886-41;  Alexander 
H.  H.  Stuart,  whig  congressman  1841--8,  secretary 
of  the  interior  under  Fillmore;  John  Taylor,  dem- 
ocratic United  States  senator  1792-4,  and  1808, 
and  1822-4  (see  authorities  under  Cokbtitutiow, 
IV.  e) ;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell^  democratic  con- 
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greMBum  180ft-l,  uid  United  statM  senktor  183i 
-«t ;  Abel  P.  Updiar,  itste  Judge  1890-41,  and 
aecretary  of  the  avry  and  of  state  under  Tjler; 
Oeorge  Tucker,  democratic  congreMinaii  1819-M, 
profenor  of  political  economy  in  the  state  uni- 
venlty  18S5-4S,  and  a  standard  historian;  Henry 
8t  Oeorge  Tu<^er,  democratic  congressman  1815 
-19,  thereafter  chaneellor  of  the  Winclieatar  -dis- 
trict, president  of  the  court  of  ^>peals|  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  until  1845;  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  state  attorney  general  1867-65, 
and  democratic  congressman  1876-88;  and  Henry 
A.  Wise,  democratic  congressman  1888-44,  min- 
ister to  BrazU  1844-7,  goremor  1866-90,  and  con- 
federate brigadier  general.  —  See  8  Poore's  FUfral 
and  BtaU  (htutttuUonM;  2  Hough's  Ameriean  Oon- 
tUtuttani;  Nelll's  BUtttrntfttte  Virgimia  (bmpang 
(1860);  H.  B.  Adams'  InfiuenMtfMart^atid  (boun- 
daiy  of  Viiginia);  Stith's  Xa*^  eetOemmt  of  Vir- 
ginia (1747) ;  De  Haas'  EatAg  gettttmrnt  of  Fwv 
ginia;  1  Force's  TVtMti  (Bacon's  rebellion);  8 
Sparks'  AmaHtaii  Btofrmpkn,  Sd  series  (Life  of 
Bmou);  C.  CampbeU's  [Bady]  BUttm  tfYwtmia; 


Beverley's  JSMwy  tf  Vbrginia  (to  17D6) ;  Keith's 
iBMny  ^  Virginia  a788) ;  Burk's  HtHorgi^  Vir- 
gtnia  (continued  by  Jones  and  Giiwdin  to  1781); 
J.  W.  Campbell's  .Butory  ef  Virgimia  (to  1781); 
Jefferson's  IMt»  on  Virginia;  Howe's  Stlerieal 
OoOMHem  «f  Vtrginia;  Meade's  Old  Chmrdkei 
and  FamiUeB  tf  Virginia  (1867) ;  Origaby's  Om- 
CMitfm  tf  1776 ;  IMMm  and  PrMttUrngtaf  Onmc 
MnHotu  (1788,  ISMMO,  1860,  and  1867);  STloid- 
son's  J)ebate$  in  the  Virginia  Ltgiilattir*  (1788) ; 
Dew's  Beeiem  tf  DebtUei  m  Virginia  Ltgidature 
tf  1881-8;  Foote's  mUmiriuA  and  Biogrofkieai 
SetbAt$qf  Virginia;  Virginia  Bulorieal  BtgitUr 
(1848-68) ;  Howison's  BuHmg  ^  Virginia  (to 
1847);  Carpenter's  Butorgtf  Viirginia  (to  18S^; 
Dabney's  htfam  tf  Virginia;  Botts'  iBWvfy  ^ 
Oe  Ormt  BMOion ;  Virginia:  A  QeegnapUeal 
and  JVHieal  8wmmarg  (1876) ;  Api^etoa's  Aii- 
nwU  Ogolopaiia  (1861<81). 


TIK6INIA    BESOLUTIONS.     (See 
•cvcKt  AMD  VmsiBiA  SnoLumum.) 


w 


WAGB  FUMS,  Vm,  The  wage  fimd  is  the 
term  used  to  duutwieiize  that  theory  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  which  became  prera- 
lent  in  England  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  which  was  generally  accepted 
upon  English  authority  by  American  economists, 
and  remained  in  full  virtue  unchallenged  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  It  never  crossed  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  however,  and  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  political  economy  of  continental  Europe. 
—  This  theory  made  the  cairftalist  employer  to  be 
the  residual  claimant  upon  the  product  of  indus- 
try. Rent  was  to  be  llrst  deducted,  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  determined,  in  the  main,  according 
to  the  Ricardoan  formula,  with  more  or  less  of 
concession  or  remission  by  landlord  to  tenant, 
under  the  influence  of  personal  good  feeling  or  of 
a  public  sentiment  prescribing  a  kindly  and  con- 
siderate treatment  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Next,  wages  were  to  be  deducted,  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  ascertwned,  according  to 
the  wage-fund  formula,  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  There  were  to  remain  :  profits,  composed 
al  interest  on  the  capital  employed  (including  a 
premium  for  the  insurance  of  capital  against 
extraordinary  risks),  and  of  the  remuneration  of 
business  management.  Profits  constituted  the 
share  of  the  product  of  Industry  going  to  the 
capitalist  employer,  who,  after  paying  rent  and 
wages,  as  Indicated,  retained  all  the  rest  as  his 
own.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  several 
parties  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  summed 
up  by  Do  Quincey  in  the  saying:  ' '  Profits  are  the 
leavings  of  wages,"  rent  not  being  here  mentioned, 
Ittasmuch  as  De  Quincey  has  in  view  the  produc- 


tion of  VMlth  opoB  the  loweat  grades  of  soil, 
which  pay  no  rent.  —We  find  no  tiaoe  of  the 
wage-fund  doctrine  in  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  published  in  1778.  Dr.  Smith,  in- 
deed, writes  of  "  the  funds  for  the  "'»<"«•—'»«««» 
of  labor  ";  but  while  he  thus  reoognlsee  the  seed 
the  laborer  has  of  a  pre-existing  body  of  wealth 
from  which  he  is  to  be  sustained  during  the  period 
while  his  labor  is  bearing  its  fruit  in  harvested 
(Mr  marketed  products,  he  did  not  intimate  that 
the  laborer's  remuneration  was  stilctty  limited  to 
the  amount  thus  required  for  his  immediate  sua- 
tentation;  he  did  not  allege  that  no  part  of  these 
funds  m^ht  be  the  laborer's  own,  accumulated 
from  the  savings  of  previous  years;  he  did  not 
assume  that  these  funds  were  so  fixed  and  definite 
in  amount  as  to  be  indq>endent  alike  of  the  in- 
dustrial quality  of  the  laboring  daas  and  of  any 
efforts  they  mig^t  put  forth  to  increase  their  share 
of  the  product  of  industry.  So  far  was  Adam 
Smith  from  holding  this  view,  that  he  expressly 
Stated  that  "the  wages  of  labor  are  the  encourage-' 
ment  of  industry,  which,  like  eveiy  other  human 
quality,  improves  in  proportion  to  the  encooiage- 
ment  it  receives." — Even  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his 
work  of  1890,  although  he  gave  great  prominence 
to  the  laborer's  need  of  provisiaaal  maintenanoe 
during  the  interval  between  the  rendering  of  the 
service  and  the  realizing  of  the  product,  failed  to 
intimate  any<  constant  or  any  necessary  reiatioa 
between  the  funds  so  employed  and  the  aggr^ate 
capital  of  a  country.  —  Tet  at  this  time  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  England  had  beooaw  such 
through  the  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
of  the  ill-devised  pauper  legislation  of  padiaiMni, 
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as  BtKNigiy  to  Ruggest  the  doctrine  which  was,  in 
18M,  to  be  announced  by  Mr.  Jame*  Mill,  and 
-was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  completely  to  dom- 
inate all  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  lo 
far  as  English  and  American  political  economy 
was  concerned.  —  The  wan  idiich,  with  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  year,  raged  from  1708  to  1816, 
by  checking  the  importation  of  grain,  drove  cul- 
tivation in  England  down  to  inferior  soils,  thus 
raising  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  produce 
going  in  rent  to  the  landlords.  The  frequent  and 
violent  fluctuations  of  prices  through  all  this 
period,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  bottle  by  sea 
and  by  land,  threw  no  small  part  of  the  Wealth 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  speculating 
as  disting\ddied  from  the  producing  class.  And 
while  these  causes  were  working  to  prejudice 
especially  the  interests  of  labor,  the  volume  of 
wealth  to  be  distributed  was  diminished  by  the 
waste  of  war. — Bat  it  is  doubtful  wbethw  the 
effects  of  all  these  causes,  acting  in  conjunction 
to  depress  the  condition  and  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  were 
equal  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  changes 
in  the  poor  law  system  of  tlie  kingdom,  by  which 
the  workhouse  test  f  or  able-t>odied  paupers  was 
abandoned;  by  which  appropriations  were  made 
from  public  funds,  to  supplement  wages;  and  by 
which  a  premium  was  put  upon  births,  and  an 
even  higher  premium  upon  Illegitimate  births.  — 
So  efficient  for  evil  were  the  causes  described  as 
operating  during  this  period,  that,  by  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  working  classes  of  En- 
.^and  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  and  apparent- 
ly bopdesB  misery.  Accumulation  by  the  laborer 
bad  been  rendered  impoasible,  and  he  was  thus 
Tendered  completely  dependent  upon  the  employ- 
«r,  who  was  required  to  advance  the  whole  of  his 
aubsistenoe,  in  anticipation  of  the  crops  or  the 
goods  being  harvested  or  marketed.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  efficiency  of  the  industrial  agent 
liad  been  so  impaired,  by  both  moral  and  physio- 
logical causes,  and  the  market  for  labor  had  be- 
'Come  so  crowded,  that  the  laborer's  share  of  the 
ultimate  product  rarely  exceeded  in  any  degree 
the  sums  so  advanced  in  provisional  maintenance. 
—^  Under  these  conditions  the  subsistence  fund 
became.  In  fact,  precisely  equivalent  to  wages; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  English  econo- 
mists, contemplating  the  state  of  things  reached 
in  their  own  country,  should  have  come  to  regard 
tbe  subsistence  fund  and  wages  as  necessarily 
identical,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  evolved  the  no- 
tion of  a  wage  fund.  —  The  first  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  is  that 
of  James  Mill,  in  his  work  of  1884.  The  ' '  Polit- 
ical Economy"  of  J.  R  M'Culloch,  published  in 
the  following  year,  contains  a  positive  assertion 
of  the  necessaiy  dependence  of  wages  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  whole  capital  of  a  country 
bears  to  the  whole  laboring  population.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  great  work  of  1848,  makes  the 
doctrine  of  a  wage  fund  the  keystone  of  his  theory 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth.    The  following  is 


his  statement :  "  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  tims 
or  place  than  at  another;  if  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers  are  mors 
ample,  it  is  and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. *  *  The  rate  of  wages,  which  results 
from  competition,  distributes  the  whole  wage  fund 
among  the  whole  laboring  population."  Let  us  add 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  given  by  Mr.  Mill, 
twenty-one  years  later,  when  its  validity  had  been 
rudely  questioned.  "  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at 
any  given  instant,  a  sum  of  wealth  which  is  uncon- 
ditionally devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
labor.  This  sum  is  not  rogarded  as  unalterable, 
for  it  is  augmented  by  saving,  and  increases  with 
the  progress  of  wealth;  but  it  is  reasoned  upon  as, 
at  any  given  moment,  a  predetermined  amount. 
More  than  that  amount,  it  is  assumed  that  the  wage- 
receiving  class  can  not  possibly  divide  among 
them;  that  amount,  and  naless,  they  can  not  but 
obtain.  So  that,  the  sum  to  be  divided  being  fixed, 
the  wages  of  each  depends  solely  upon  the  divisor, 
the  number  of  participants."  ("  Fortnightly  Re- 
view," May.  1800.)— The  first  challenge  of  the 
dominant  theory  of  wages  in  England  came  from 
a  barrister  little  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Longe,  who,  in  18S6,  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  theory  of  Mod- 
ern Political  Economy,  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P."  This  pamphlet 
attracted  little  attention;  not  one  of  the  roviews 
noticed  it;  and  when,  three  years  later,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Thornton  attacked  the  wage-fund  doctrine,  Iw 
appeared  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Yet 
the  earlier  work  was  the  abler  of  the  two,  and 
nearly  covered  the  whole  case  against  the  current 
economic  doctrine.  That  doctrine,  as  we  have 
seen,  stood  upon  the  asserted  need,  on  the  part  ot 
the  laborer,  of  provisional  maintenance,  to  be 
afforded  by  the  capitalist,  out  of  funds  previously 
accumulated.  As  Prof.  Fawcett  had  stated  in  Us 
<'< Manual  of  Political  Ecfmomy,"  "laborers  while 
engaged  in  any  particular  industry  can  not  live 
upon  the  commodity  which  their  labor  is  assisting 
to  produce.  The  plowman  who  tills  the  soil, 
from  which  in  the  following  autumn  the  harvest 
will  be  gathered,  is  fed  with  the  wealth  which  his 
master  has  saved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  master 
pays  his  laborer's  wages  from  the  wealth  he  has 
previously  saved."  That  is,  because  the  master 
must  needs  pay  the  laboror  something  before  the 
harvest,  he  can  not  possibly  pay  him  anything 
after  the  harvest!  To  say  that  the  laborer  derives 
a  provisional  maintenance  from  the  master's  cap- 
ital, is,  in  Prof.  Fawcett's  view,  precisely  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  laborer  derives  his  wagea, 
his  entire  wages,  from  this  source.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch has  left  the  same  assertion  of  the  natural  and 
necessary  equivalency  of  subsistence  and  wages. 
—  Upon  this  open  point  in  the  position  of  tbe 
economists  Mr.  Longe  fell  with  incisive  force. 
He  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  "  the 
wealth  or  capital  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
laborers,"  and  "the  amount  Of  wealth  availabia 
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for  the  purchase'  of  their  work."  "  The  amontat 
of  money,"  reasons  Mr.  Longe,  "which  a  farmer 
can  aflord  to  advance  for  the  maintenance  of  labor- 
ers, without  using  the  money  he  gets  from  the  sale 
of  tiis  stock  or  crops,  is  unquestionably  limited  by 
the  amount  of  wealth  at  his  disposal  from  other 
sources;  but  the  amount  of  money  or  wealth  wbit^ 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  or  contract  to  pay, 
as  wages,  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
for  which  his  crops  will  sell."  —  Although  Mr. 
Longe's  pamphlet  did  not  even  receive  the  honor 
of  a  notice  in  tlie  reviews,  Mr.  Thornton,  when  in 
1869  he  advanced  nearly  the  same  arguments 
against  the  current  economic  doctrine,  and,  as  I 
must  think,  with  less  of  clearness  and  force, 
achieved  an  overwhelming  triumph.  Through  an 
article  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  of  May  of 
that  year,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  after  stating  the 
wage-fund  doctrine,  in  the  terms  already  quoted, 
and  adding, "  this  series  of  deductions  is  generally 
received  as  incontrovertible:  they  are  found  in 
every  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy,  my 
own  certainly  included,"  proceeded  completely  to 
renounce  these  life-long  views.  He  declared  that 
Mr.  Thornton  had  deprived  of  all  scientific  foun- 
dation the  doctrine  so  long  taught  by  "all  or  most 
economists";  that  Mr.  Thornton  -had  shown  that 
the  barrier  (the  wage  fund)  which  had  "  cloeed 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
inces of  economic  and  social  inquiry,"  is  but  "  a 
shadow  which  will  vanish  if  we  go  boldly  up  to 
it."  —  Mr.  Mill's  recantation  of  the  wage-fund 
doctrine  produced  a  deep  impression.  The  "Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  "  (July,  1871)  characterized 
the  wage  fund  as  "  a  thing,  or  un-thing  (to  borrow 
a  Gterman  idiom),  which  is  henceforth  shunted 
fairly  out  of  the  way  of  future  discussion  of  all 
questions  affecting  labor  and  labor's  wages."  — 
Yet  Mr.  Mill's  surrender  was  not  wholly  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  professional  economists.  Prof. 
John  K.  Caimes,  in  his  masterly  work  of  1874, 
undertook  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economic  doc- 
trine of  wages;  and,  with  much  care  and  pains, 
sought  to  show  that  something  which  might  not 
improperly  be  called  a  wage  fund,  though  widely 
different  from  the  wage  fund  of  t^e  two  Mills,  of 
M'Cullcch  and  of  Fawoett,  does  exist,  and  does 
limit  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  in  wages.  But 
the  prestige  of  the  old  doctrine  was  destroyed,  and 
the  result  of  successive  assaults  has  been  its  prac- 
tical abandonment  by  the  English  economists. 
Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  the  second  edition  of 
bis  theory  of  "  Political  Economy,"  published  in 
1880,  after  referring  to  the  general  consent  of  his 
brethren  to  give  up  what  was  once  the  keystone 
of  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  writes:  "In  this  matter  of  wages,  the  En- 
glish economists  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  truth  is  with  the  French  school."  — 
In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this 
economic  doctrine,  have  been  intimated  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  arguments  which  have  com- 
pelled the  practical  abandonment  of  it  by  the  econ- 
omists of  to-day.    Its  great  importance  in  the  his  ■ 


tory  of  political  economy,  however,  and  tiie  fact 
that  it  is  still  found  in  most  of  the  syatematie 
treatises  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  and  evea 
in  the  treatises  now  used  as  textbooks*  in  our  col- 
leges, render  desirable  a  compact  recital  of  the 
objections  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  and  the 
liinit  of  wages.  —  In  the  first  place,  the  reaaoo  for 
holding  this  theory  of  wages  awigned  by  the 
Messrs.  MUl,  by  Mr.  M'CuIloch  and  by  Ftol 
Fawcett,  proves  to  be  no  reason  at  all,  in  view  of 
the  distinction  first  presented  by  Mr.  Longe,  be- 
tween the  amount  advanced  by  the  employer  f cr 
tbe  maintenance  of  the  laborer,  and  the  amoont 
to  be  'paid,  first  and  last,  for  the  laborer's  services. 
It  is  seen  at  once,  in  the  light  of  this  distfnction, 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  employer  must  pay  the 
laborer  something,  in  advance  of  the  harvest,  con- 
stitutes no  reason  whatsoevo'  why  the  employer 
should  not  pay  the  laborer  something  more,  on 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  —  But,  again,  this 
doctrine  assumes,  in  all  the  statements  of  it  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  laborer  is  always  and  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  employer  for  the  entire 
amount  of  his  subsistence.  Now,  tliis  state  of 
things  did,  in  fact,  exist  throughout  England,, 
during  the  period  when  the  doctrines  in  questkm 
came  to  be  formulated.  Probably  the  doctrine 
would  never  have  arisen  but  for  that  state  of 
things.  But  this  condition  is  not  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  his  em- 
ployer; nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  ability  of  the  woridng  classes 
to  accumulate  vast  sums  out  of  their  earnings; 
witness  the  deposits  of  our  American  savjngg 
banks!  —  But  the  wage-fund  theory  might  be  true 
were  all  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  it  om- 
ciusively  proven  to  be  false.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
without  prejudice  from  the  mistakes  of  its  advo- 
cates, the  proposition  that  wages  are  paid  out  of 
capital,  and  that  the  possible  amount  of  wages 
in  any  country,  at  any  time,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  capital  then  and  there  existing. — Why 
does  an  employer  pay  wages  at  all  ?  Surely  not  to 
expend  a  fund  of  which  he  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion, and  of  which  he  regards  himself  as  trustee; 
but  to  purchase  labor.  Why  does  he  purchase  la- 
bor? Not  at  all  that  he  may  keep  it  employed;  as 
it  might  be  employed  in  carrying  burdens  first  up- 
stairs and  then  down-stairs  again,  but  he  purchases 
labor  as  a  means  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
Why  does  he  produce  wealth?  Merely  that  it 
may  be  produced,  as  might  be  the  case  had  he  no 
personal  part  in  its  ownership,  no  interest  in  its 
use  or  enjoyment?  Surely  not :  unless  the  most 
exceptional  of  mortals,  he  produces  wealth,  not 
for  the  sake  of  producing  it,  but  with  a  view  to 
a  profit  to  himself,  individually,  therefrom.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  person  has  capital  at  his  command 
no  more  constitutes  a  reason  why  he  should  use  it 
in  production  when  he  can  get  no  profits,  than 

*  In  tplte  of  III.  MUl'e  complete  rectntatian  of  tbe  wige- 
fimd  doctrine,  in  1889,  his  earlier  statements  are  stlU  foawi. 
untetractiid  and  nnqoalilled,  in  the  latest  edition  of  bis  "  I^>- 
litical  Kconom7." 
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the  fact  that  the  laborer  has  arms  and  legs  consti- 
tutes a  reason  why  he  should  work  when  he  can 
get  no  wages.  It  is,  we  see,  for  the  sake  of  future 
production,  that  laborers  are  employed;  not  at  all 
because  the  employer  has  possession  of  a  fund 
which  he  must  disburse.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  value 
of  the  product,  such  as  it  is  likely  to  prove,  which 
detemdnes  the  amount  of  wages  the  employer  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  pay?  If  so,  it  is  produc- 
tion, and  not  capital,  which  furnishes  the  motive 
for  employment  and  the  measure  of  wages. —  But, 
if  production  furnishes  the  measure  of  wages,  the 
amotmt  so  to  be  paid  can  not  be  irrespective  of 
'  the  industrial  quality  of  the  wages  class,  since 
production  yaries  necessarily,  and  varies  within  a 
wide  range,  according  as  that  industrial  quality  is 
high  or  low.  Therefore,  the  wage-fund  doctrine 
is  false,  for  it  teaches  that  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  capital  bears  to  the  numbers  of  the  la- 
boring population,  altogether  irrespeclive  of  their 
indostrial  quality.  —  But  even  were  we'  to  waive 
consideration  of  ibe  industrial  quality  of  a  laboring 
population,  would  it  then  be  true  that  the  amount 
of  possible  wages  is  determined  in  and  by  the 
amount  of  capital  existing;  and  that  the  wage  fund 
so  constituted  forms  a  predetermined  dividend,  the 
-divisor  of  which  is  to  consist  of  the  number  of  la- 
borers? Precisely  this  is  involved  in  the  wage-fund 
doctrine,  as  it  was  taught,  without  qualification, 
down  to  a  recent  period.  In  1864  Prof.  Fawcet 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Cambridge  uni- 
veraity,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  following  rule: 
"  The  circulating  capital  of  a  country  is  its  wage 
fund.  Hence,  if  we  desire  to  calculate  the  average 
money  wages  received  by  each  laborer,  we  have 
simply  to  divide  the  amount  of  this  capital  by  the 
number  of  the  laboring  population."  The  fallacy 
of  this  is  seen  the  moment  we  realize  that  the  pur- 
pose /or  which  labor  is  employed  is,  not  the  distri- 
bution of  a  pre-existing  fund,  but  the  creation  of 
values,  the  production  of  new  wealth.  This  being 
so,  the  dividend  can  not  be  predMBrmined  irrespect- 
ive of  the  number  of  laborers,  since  the  quantity 
or  amount  of  the  product  of  industry  must  itself 
depend  upon  the  nnmber  of  laborers.  More  la- 
borers will  prtiduce  more  wealth — whether  propor- 
tionately more  or  not,  is  aside  from  the  question: 
fewer  laborers  will  produce  less  wealth — whether 
proportionately  less  or  not,  we  need  not  here  In- 
quire. Therefore  the  wage-fund  doctrine  is  again 
ahown  to  be  false.  — The  only  virtue  the  doctrine 
we  have  been  considering  ever  possessed,  for  prac- 
tical uses,  was  in  its  assertion  that  an  econom- 
ic reason  must  exist  for  any  and  every  advance 
•>  of  wages.  Doubtless  this  explains  why  some 
economists  still  cling  to  the  doctrine,  as  fearing 
that  if  it  be  abandoned,  there  will  be  no  barrier 
against  foolish  and  mischievous  claims  by  the  la- 
boring classes  for  increase  of  remuneration  or  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  work.  But  the  proposition 
that  production  furnishes  at  once  the  motive  to 
employment  and  the  measure  of  wages,  equally 
establishes  a  barrier  to  every  claim  on  behalf  of 


the  working  classes  which  can  not  present  a  sub- 
stantial economic  reason.  The  one  view  of  the 
ori^n  and  limit  of  wages,  equally  as  the  other, 
opposes  itself  to  all  demands,  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  which  are  made  merely  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  or  philanthropy,  or  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity.  —  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  theories  is,  that  by  the  one  the  economic 
force  which  limits  wages  is  found  in  the  amount 
of  capital,  while  by  the  other  it  is  found  in  the 
value  of  the  product  of  industry,  to  which  land, 
capital  and  labor  jointly  contribute.  Which  rule 
would  be  more  consonant  to  sentiments  of  natural 
justice  is  not  at  issue,  though  here  the  preference 
clearly  lies  on  the  side  of  the  rule  we  propose;  the 
question  is,  Which  corresponds  the  more  closely 
to  the  reason  of  the  case  and  to  the  just  import  of 
industrial  statistics?  On  this  issue  the  movement 
of  economic  opinion  since  1866  has  been  over- 
whelmingly against  the  wage-fund  doctrine. 

Fkascib  a.  Walker. 

WAGES.  The  word  wages,  in  its  popular 
use,  signifies  the  remuneration  of  hired  labor. 
As  so  used,  it  is  more  or  less  disparaging,  being 
commonly  placed  in  contrast  with  the  words  sala- 
ries, fees,  honorarium,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  denote  the  remuneration  of  services  of  a  higher 
or  more  intellectual  character. — To  the  economist, 
however,  the  word  wages  has  no  special  reference 
to  manual,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual, 
effort.  That  term  in  economic  literature  has  two 
significations,  the  one  much  wider  than  the  other. 
By  the  first  is  embraced,  not  only  the  wages  of  man- 
ual labor,  hired  by  an  employer;  not  only  the  avails 
of  unhired  manual  labor,  as  of  the  smith  work- 
ing In  his  own  shop,  or  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
tilling  his  own  lot  of  ground  (due  exception  being 
made  of  rent  and  interest);  not  only  the  salaries 
of  school  teachers  and  public  oflScials,  the  fees  of 
lawyers  and  physicians,  and  the  honorarium  of 
the  artist;  but,  also,  all  sums  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  through  their  own  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry. In  a  word,  wages,  in  this  largest  sense, 
embraces  all  the  material  rewards  of  human  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  which  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  as  distinguished  only  from 
the  rouuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  the 
remuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  —  In  the 
second  and  narrower  economic  sense,  while  retain- 
ing in  all  other  respects  the  significance  attributed 
to  it  above,  the  word  wages  becomes  excliuive  of 
the  sums  accruing  to  the  employer  of  labor,  as 
such,  who,  under  the  four-fold  division  of  indus- 
trial activity  specially  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  leases  land,  so  far  as  this  may  be  essential  to 
his  operations,  and  pays  therefor  rent;  borrows 
capital,  and  pays  therefor  interest;  hires  labor, 
paying  therefor  wages;  and  has  remaining  in  his 
hands,  out  of  the  product  of  industry,  an  amount 
of  wealth,  greater  or  less  according  to  his  activiQr, 
his  enterprise,  his  prescience,  his  prudence,  and, 
also,  in  some  measure  according  to  his  good  or 
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evil  fortune.  —  The  difference,  then,  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  wages,  is  found  wholly  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  includes,  while  the  latter 
excludes,  the  remuneration  received  by  the  em- 
ployer, as  such.  The  two  alike  exclude  rent  and 
interest,  proper.  Throughout  the  present  article 
the  word  will  be  used  in  the  latter  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  the  remuneration — viz.,  profits — 
which  is  received  by  the  employer  of  labor,  as 
•uch,  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate  investiga- 
tion. —  The  questions  relating  to  wages  may  be 
discussed  under  two  titles,  General  Wages  and 
Particular  Wages:  the  former  having  reference  to 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  between 
the  wages  class,  as  a  whole,  and  other  clidmants 
upon  the  product  of  industry;  the  latter,  to  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wealth  paid,  or  possibly  to  be  paid, 
in  wages,  among  the  several  classes  of  wage  re- 
ceivers. We  shall  take  up  these  two  divisions  of 
the  subject  in  inverse  order.  —  L  PARTicniiAR 
Waoe&  In  any  consideration  of  the  comparative 
temuneration  of  individuals  or  classes,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  preserve  the  distinction  ex- 
pressed by  economists  as  that  between  real  and 
nominal  wages.  Real  wages  are  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  laborer,  as  reduced  to  the  necessaries, 
comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.  These  are  what  the 
laborer  works  for ;  these  are  truly  his  wages. 
The  money  he  receives  is  only  a  means  to  that 
end.  —  Real  may  differ  from  nominal  wages  by 
reason  of :  Firil,  variations  in  tiie  purchase  power 
of  money.  This  is  a  consideration  of  prime  im- 
portance, in  the  comparison  of  wages,  as  between 
one  epoch  and  another.  Seeortd,  varieties  in  the 
form  of  payment.  Wages,  though  generally 
reckoned  in  money,  are,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
not  pcUd  in  money.  Especially  in  agriculture,  the 
world  over,  full  payment  in  money  is  highly 
exceptional.  The  forms,  other  than  money,  in 
which  labor  is  remunerated,  are  various,  the  chief 
among  them  being  rent,  where  cottages  or  tene- 
ments are  provided  for  the  laborer  and  his  family, 
whether  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  industry; 
board,  mainly  confined  to  unmarried  laborers ; 
and,  lastly,  a  great  variety  of  allowances,  per- 
quisites and  privileges,  such  as  definite  quantities 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  drink  or  fuel,  furnished  by 
the  employer;  such  as  the  hauling  to  the  laborer's 
house  of  wood,  coal  or  peat  by  the  employer's 
teams,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  the  right  to  take  flour 
at  miUers'  prices  or  at  a  fixed  price  whatever  the 
marlwt  rate,  the  gleaning  of  fields,  etc.,  etc.  So 
numerous  and  diverse  {ire  the  forms  of  payment 
of  wages  to  hired  laborers  in  agriculture,  that 
anything  like  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
rates  of  real  wages  in  different  countries  or 
districts  often  becomes  practically  impossible. 
Third,  opportunities  for  extra  earnings,  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  by  its  other  members. 
Thus,  a  weaver  or  spinner  earning  twenty  shil- 
lings a  weeki  may  find  places  in  which  his  wife  and 
minor  children  may  earn  an  equal  sum,  making 
the  income  of  the  family  forty  shillings.    A  car- 


penter or  coal-hearer,  OD  the  other  hand,  leoehriii^ 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  may  find  hiinself  una- 
ble to  add  anything  to  the  fkmily  income  through 
the  labor  of  wife  or  child.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  comparison  of  wages,  the  total 
income  of  the  family  should  be  taken  as  the  vntt. 
tburih,  the  greater  or  less  regularity  of  emidoy* 
ment.  Varying  regularity  of  employment  may  b» 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  occupatioo,  or 
to  the  force  of  the  seasons,  or  to  social  and  indus- 
trial causes  of  a  general  nature.  In  agriculture, 
for  example,  the  nature  of  the  operations  involved, 
and  the  difference  of  seasons,  cause  great  inegnlar- 
ity  of  employment.  Theratoof  wages  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  is  generally  more  than 
twice  that  during  the  first  quartCT.  In  this  respect, 
however,  there  is  great  difference  between  dilbr- 
ent  countries.  An  English  farmer  is  plowing  while 
a  Kew  England  farmer  is  hauling  wood  on  the  ioe 
and  snow.  In  some  countries  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  spread  over  eight  months;  in  others,  they 
are  confined  to  four.  In  the  flshwies,  also  in  the 
so-called  building  trades,  and  in  moat  outrdoor 
avocations,  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  matter 
of  employment  during  the  different  periods  of  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
force  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  opei^ 
ations  Involved,  to  prevent  weaving,  q>innlng, 
shoemaking,  paper- making,  etc.,  from  proceedings 
uniformly  timiugh  twelve  consecutive  mondiB. 
Industriid  causes,  also,  like  strikes,  lock-oota, 
panics,  and  so-called  hard  times,  produce,  great 
differences  in  the  real  rate  of  wages,  where  the 
same  nominal  rates  exist.  F^tk,  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  the  power  to  labor.  This 
consideration  is  of  prime  importance,  both  as  be- 
tween nations  and  as  between  the  classes  of  per- 
sons pursuing  different  avocations  within  the  same 
country.  It  is  evident,  tliat,  If  two  persona  begin 
to  labor  productively  at  the  same  period  of  hfe, 
and  continue  at  work  in  the  same  occupation,  at 
the  same  nominal  wages,  until  death  or  final  disa- 
bility, the  one  receives  tike  higher  real  remumen- 
tion  who  lives  and  works  the  longer,  since  th» 
cost  of  his  maintenance  during  the  period  of  un- 
productive labor  is  properly  to  be  changed  upon  his 
wages  during  the  productive  p«iod.  In  the  fote- 
going  respect,  there  are  wide  differences  among 
naliood,  which  must  enter  to  greatly  affect  the  real 
remuneration  of  labor.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  baa 
stated,  that,  for  every  thousand  years  expended  in 
the  developing  period  upon  all  who  are  bom,  in- 
cluding both  those  who  die,  and  those  who  survive 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  the  consequent  laboring  and 
productive  years  are,  in  Norway,  1,881;  in  Swe- 
den, 1,749;  in  England,  1,688;  in  the  United  States. 
1,664 ;  in  France,  1,888;  and  in  Ireland,  1.148. 
Moreover,  as  between  different  ooeupations  in  tfa» 
same  country,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the 
duration  of  the  power  to  labor,  which  moat  he 
taken  into  account  in  adjusting  nominal  to  real 
wages.  The  eminent  actuary,  Dr.  Neison,  atataa 
that  the  influence  of  occupation  upon  Ufe  is  so 
coDstdoable  that  the  mortality  in  one  avocatioa 
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exeeeds  th«t  of  another  bjr  not  lew  than  280  per 
cent  Taking  the  period  of  life,  twenty-five  to 
■ixty-five.  Dr.  Keiaon  finds  that  the  mean  mortali- 
ty in  the  clerical  profewion,  in  Dpgland,  la  I.IS  per 
cent;  in  the  legal,  1.67;  in  the  medical,  1.81.  In 
domestic  cervice,  the  mortality  among  gardeners 
is  but  .98,  among  grooms,  1.26;  among  house  serr- 
ants,  1.67,  among  coachmen,  1.84.  Of  the  several 
branches  of  manufacture,  paper  shows  a  mean  mor- 
tality of  1.4S:  tin,  of  1.61;  iron,  1.76;  glass,  1.88; 
copper,  2.16;  lead,  2.24;  earthenware,  2.67;  the 
mortality  among  those  opeiatlTes  in  the  last-named 
branch  of  industry,  who  are  known  as  china- 
scourers,  due  to  the  Inhaling  of  the  fine  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  podtirely  frightful.  Among 
the  different  kinds  of  mining  industry,  the  range 
of  this  effect  is  even  greater,  the  mean  mortality 
of  iron  miners  being  1.80;  of  tin  minen,  1.00;  of 
lead  miners,  2.  SO,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  asthma 
and  chronic  bronchitis;  and  of  copper  minen,8.17, 
due  largely  to  thq  excessive  heat  prevailing  In  tUs 
class  of  mines.  Even  these  figures,  striking  as 
they  are,  do  not  exhibit  the  full  edffect  of  the  cause 
under  consideration,  since  the  occurrence  of  per- 
manent disability  among  operatives  of  certain 
daases  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  death.  In 'some  of  the  agricidtural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  owing  to  wretched  food  and 
still  more  wretched  lodgings,  the  laborer,  though 
often  long-Uved,  is  early  crippled  and  doubled  up 
by  rbeamatism. — The  foregoing  heads  embrace 
the  chief  causes  which  are  commonly  adduced  in 
reduction  of  nominal  to  real  wages, «. «. ,  of  money 
wages  to  wages  expressed  in  terms  of  what  Mr. 
Malthus  caHs  "food,  clothing,  lodging  and  fir- 
ing." In  satlrfaction,  however,  of  still  other  de- 
sires of  the  laborer  (using  that  term  in  the  large 
sense  attributed  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle), and  consequently  forming  a  possible  port  of 
his  real,  as  distinguished  from  his  nominal,  wages, 
enter  certain  other  elements  which  may  be  found 
in  a  high  degree  in  one  occupation  and  in  a  low 
degree  in  another.  Such  is  agreeableness  of  situ- 
ation or  of  work;  such  is  reputableness,  or  even 
distinction  attaching  to  the  pof  ormance  of  certain 
services.  These  are  most  influential  causes  in 
producing  differences  between  real  and  nominal 
wages,  in  not  a  few  departments  of  labor.  One 
great  object  for  which  wealth  is  expended  is  to 
command  social  consideration.  If,  then,  a  certain 
position  of  itself  gives  authority  or  dignity,  this 
may  constitute,  to  one  person,  or  even  to  many 
persons,  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  portion  of  the  re- 
muneration which,  in  a  different  avocation,  he 
might  expect  and  be  able  to  exact.  A  judge- 
ahip  is  often  accepted  by  eminent  lawyers  who 
have  been  accustomed  in  their  professional  prac- 
tice to  earn  several  times  the  salary  of  tliat  o£Bce. 
*'  Forty  pounds  a  year,"  wrote  Adam  Smith,  in 
the  last  century,  "is  reckoned  at  present  very 
good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  there  are  many  curacies 
\mder  twenty  pounds  a  year.  There  are  Journey- 
men shoemakers  in  London  who  earn  forty  pounds 
a  year,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  industrious  work- 


man of  any  kind,  in  that  metropolis,  who  does 
not  earn  more  than  twenty."  The  conception  of 
dignity  which  thus  gives  preference  to  one  occu- 
pation over  another,  may  be  wholly  false  or  mis- 
taken, without  losing  anything  of  its  power  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  men,  which  is  all  the  econ- 
omist has  to  consider.  Thousands  of  young  men, 
in  every  large  American  city,  stand  around  the 
marts  of  trade,  hoping,  by  some  chance,  or  by  in- 
fluence or  solicitation,  to  crowd  themselves  into 
hard-worked  and  ill-paid  places  as  clerks,  because 
they  deem  manual  labor  degrading,  although  a 
skilled  mason  or  carpenter  earns  twice  or  thrice  as 
much,  and  that  In  a  shorter  day  of  labor.  On  the 
Other  hand,  there  are  avocations  which  are  excep- 
tionally unpleasant  to  the  senses,  or  exceptionally 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  exceptionally  dis- 
creditable, and  which,  on  this  account,  would 
naturally,  were  all  other  conditions  constant, 
command  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  If,  in 
some  instances,  those  who  pursue  such  avocations 
do  not  only  not  receive  higher  wages,  but  are 
compelled  to  accept  a  smaller,  perhaps  a  much 
smaller,  remuneration,  this  is  not  because  the  force 
just  advoted  to  does  not  operate,  but  because  it 
is  counteracted  by  another  cause,  viz.,  that  large 
numbers  of  persons'  are,  by  reason  of  ignorance, 
or  misfortune,  or  disrepute,  debarred  from  more 
favorable  employment,  and  shut  up  to  one  or  an- 
other avocation  of  the  class  described.  —  Assum- 
ing the  proper  redaction  of  nominal  to  real  wages, 
by  allowances  on  the  several  foregoing  accounts, 
we  next  come  to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  which 
produce  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the 
wages  of  labor,  as  between  different  countries, 
and  as  between  particular  avocations  within  the 
same  country.  —  As  between  different  countries, 
the  tendency  to  equality  of  wages  within  the  same 
or  closely  corresponding  avocations,  varies  with 
the  readiness  with  which  emig^tion  or  immigra- 
tion, which  we  may  call  the  flow  of  labor,  takes 
place.  Between  no  two  countries,  however  near, 
and  however  similar  in  social  or  political  condi- 
tions, is  the  flow  of  labor  sufficiently  easy  to  secure 
a  close  approximation  to  equality  of  wages.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  day  (1776),  declared  that  man  is,  of 
all  sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to  be  trans- 
ported. '  'A  difference  of  prices, "  he  says, ' '  which 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  transport  a  man  from 
one  parish  to  another,  would  necessarily  occasion 
so  great  a  transportation  of  the  most  bulky  com- 
modities, not  only  from  one  point  to  another,  but 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  as  would 
soon  reduce  their  prices  more  nearly  to  a  level." 
Mr.  Ricardo,  writing  a  generation  later  (1817), 
sssumed  that  the  flow  of  labor  from  country  to 
country  would  be  so  tardy  and  difficult  as  prac- 
tically to  leave  the  laboring  classes  to  enjoy  or  to 
suffer  the  industrial  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
their  respective  countries,  without  any  im]k>rtant 
influence  as  the  result  of  immigration  or  emigra- 
tion. John  Stuart  Mill,  'Writing  still  a  generation 
hiter  (1848),  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  Won. 
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derf  ul  progress  in  the  arts  of  traiuportatioii  and 
the  communication  of  news,  noted  "a  visible 
tendency  toward  a  freer  migration  of  labor  and 
capital,  to  take  advantage  of  better  opportunities 
of  employment  and  investment."  One  generation 
later  still,  we  may  say,  that,  in  1888,  the  tendency 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill  acquires  strength  from 
year  to  year;  but  that  the  flow  of  labor  still  re- 
mains, as  between  country  and  country,  so  difiS- 
cult  and  so  tardy  as  to  allow  very  great  differences 
in  real  wages  to  remain,  through  long  periods,  but 
little  affected  by  emigration  or  immigration.  — As 
between  different  avocations  within  the  same 
country,  the  earlier  economists,  like  Smith  and 
Ricardo,  assumed  a  subetantial  equality  of  real 
wages;  and  in  this  they  were  followed,  though 
with  more  or  less  qualification,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  his  great  work  of  1874,  Prof.  Caimes, 
writing  with  especial  reference,  we  may  suppose, 
to  English  conditions,  proposed  his  theory  of 
"non-competing  groups."  "What  we  find,"  he 
said,  "is,  in  effect,  not  a  whole  population  com- 
peting indiscriminately  for  all  occupations,  but  a 
series  of  industrial  layers,  superimposed  on  one 
another,  within  each  of  which  the  various  candi- 
dates for  employment  possess  a  real  and  effective 
power  of  selection,  while  those  occupying  the 
several  strata  are,  for  all  purposes  of  effective 
competition,  practically  isolated  from  each  other." 
Prof.  Caimes  held  the  practical  isolation  of  these 
industrial  groups  to  be  not  less  complete  than  the 
isolation  which  Mill  had  attributed  to  the  several 
commercial  countries  of  his  day;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  to  such  groups,  mutatii  mutandis, 
Mr.  Mill's  law  of  international  values.  Whether 
Prof.  Caimes'  view  of  the  structure  of  industrial 
sodety,  within  any  given  country,  say,  England, 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  just,  or  not,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  contains  enough  of  truth  to  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  wages.  It 
is  doubtless  in  this  direction  that  the  largest  contri- 
bution to  economic  science  now  possible  might  be 
made  by  a  competent  investigator.  —  All  the  fore- 
going remarks  relative  to  the  rates  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  diiferent  countries,  and  in  different  oc- 
cupations within  the  same  country,  presuppose 
a  practical  equality  in  the  powers  and  qualifica- 
tions of  laborers.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
difference  in  real  wages  produced  by  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  labor  from  country  to  country,  or 
from  one  group  of  avocations  to  another  group 
within  the  same  country,  aro  the  effects  upon 
the  real  remuneration  of  labor  within  particu- 
lar avocations,  produced  by  the  differences  in 
the  powers,  the  faculties,  and  the  aptitudes  of  in- 
dividuals within  the  same  country,  and  within  the 
same  great  group  of  occupations.  The  rate  of 
wages  within  any  particular  avocation  will  be  de- 
termined exclusively  by  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply.  — Now,  in  econom- 
ics, thii  words  demand  and  supply  alike  have  ref- 
erence, 1,  to  a  certain  article,  and,  2,  to  a  certain 
price.  Demand  means  the  quantity  of  a  given 
article  wtu<^  would  be  taken  at  a  given  price. 


Sui^ly  means  the  quantity  of  that  article  whieli 
could  be  had  at  that  price.  Applying  the  letin 
8upply,in  the  sense  indicated,to  any  givoi  mariLet 
for  labor,  we  find  that  supply  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  the  service  which  is  required,  and 
its  minimum  in  the  number  who  are  both  capable 
of  rendering  that  service  and  are  willing  to  do  ao 
at  the  price  which  the  demand  for  the  service 
causes  to  be  offered.  The  maximum  supply  of 
labor  so  determined,  may,  in  a  given  occupation, 
be  so  small  as,  given  a  large  demand  for  the  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered,  to  allow  a  very  high  rate  of 
wages  to  be  reached,  and  to  be  maintained  and 
even  increased  from  generation  to  generatk». 
Thus,  the  dentand  for  the  services  of  opera  sing- 
ers of  the  highest  class  was,  forty  years  ago,  ao 
great  as  to  permit  the  wages  of  a  prima  donna  to 
equal  the  income  of  a  lord;  yet,  during  the  entire 
human  generation  that  has  intervened,  this  mag- 
nificent premium  upon  operatic  art,  although 
open  freely  even  to  the  peasantry  of  every  land, 
has  not  sufficed  to  reduce,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  price  of  such  services.  On  the  contrary,  that 
price  has  steadily  risen,  under  the  influence  of 
enlarged  demand,  until  fS,000  is  paid  for  an  even- 
ing's singing.  In  a  similar  way,  the  wages  of 
the  lawyer  of  the  first  class  is  almost  wholly  un- 
influenced by  the  presence  of  large  numbeis  of 
persons  of  the  same  profession  who  would  be  re- 
joiced to  eam  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  bis 
income.  —  Those  who  perform  manual  labor, 
again,  seem,  as  one  looks  over  the  face  of  indus- 
trial society,  to  be  organized  into  certain  not  very 
clearly  defined  "  non-competing  groups,"  to  use 
Prof.  Caimes'  phrase,  within  each  of  which  the 
tendency  to  the  equalizing  of  wages  is  in  con- 
tinual, if  irregular,  progress;  but  between  any 
two  of  which,  movement  is  so  slow  and  diflScult 
as  to  produce  painfully  small  results,  even  from 
age  to  age.  If  we  study  the  body  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, in  any  country  where  caste  does  not  exist, 
and  the  spirit  of  tradition  is  not  very  strong,  we 
find  that  the  interchange  of  the  trades  of  carpen- 
ter, cabinet  maker  and  carriage  builder,  for  ex- 
ample, is  freely  m^de:  that  these  trades,  though 
less  freely,  interchange  with  those  of  blacksmith, 
mason  and  plumber,  wherever  strong  reason  exists 
for  diminishing  the  supply  of  labor  in  one  trade 
and  increasing  that  supply  in  another.  All  the 
while,  however,  there  is  foimd  below  the  class  of 
skilled  artisans  a  vastly  greater  class,  conristing 
of  factory  operatives,  of  day  laborers,  etc.,  who 
are  compelled  not  only  to  work  for  half  the  wages 
of  the  billed  artisan,  but  also,  by  what  would 
seem,  from  almost  unvarying  recurrence,  to  be  a 
moral  necesnty,  to  bring  up  their  children,  in  the 
main,  to  take  their  own  low  places  in  the  indus- 
trial order,  however  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
those  places  may  be.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  less  desirable  the  place  which  the  parent  fills 
in  life,  the  smaller  his  ability  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  his  offspring.  —  The  services  per- 
formed  by   the   laborer   of    this   last-indicated 
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general  class  vary  almost  infinitely  in  form.  So 
much,  lioworer,  are  the  seyeral  recognized  avoca- 
tions  within  this  group  alike  in  the  demands  they 
make  on  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  that  a 
certain  movement  of  labor  exists,  tardy  and  di£B- 
cult,  it  is  true,  so  tardy  and  difficult,  indeed,  as 
often  to  allow  an  individual  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  seeking  employment,  or  has  put  himself 
at  disadvantage  by  bad  habits,  to  be  cast  down 
into  the  industrial  grade  which  lies  beneath;  yet 
still  the  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  wages 
here  continues  to  operate  appreciably,  in  spite  of 
all  obstructions.  —  Below  the  class  described  as 
including  the  ordinary  factory  operative,  the  ordi- 
nary day  laborer,  and  others  receiving  an  approxi- 
matdy  equal  remuneration,  is  found  a  great  body 
of  the  more  or  less  helpless,  the  more  or  less  un- 
fortunate, the  very  ignorant,  the  men  and  women 
of  vicious  habits,  the  weak,  the  crippled,  and  the 
"broken  men"  of  the  higher  industrial  grade. 
These  constitute  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  indus- 
trial order.  Movement,  here,  in  the  nature  of 
change,  whether  of  place  or  of  occupation,  is 
very  tardy.  A  member  of  this  class  may  with 
great  difficulty  pass  from  one  avocation  to  an- 
other within  his  grade;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he 
will  ever,  by  any  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  any 
effort  of  self-denial,  rise  out  of  the  class  in  which 
he  was  bom  or  into  which  he  has  fallen. — We 
see,  in  the  rude  sketch  here  offered  of  modem 
Industrial  society,  as  existing,  say,  in  Enj^and, 
how  it  is  that  the  supply  of  labor  within  certain 
avocations,  or  groups  of  avocations,  is  restricted, 
so  that,  after  making  all  needed  allowances  in  re- 
duction of  nominal  to  real  wages,  the  average  re- 
muneration of  one  class  may  be  twice  that  of  an- 
other, four  times  that  of  a  third,  though  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  received  by  the  members  of 
a  class  still  more  fortunate;  how  it  is  that  this 
may  not  only  be  at  a  given  time,  but  that  the 
causes  which  create  these  differences  of  condition 
may  go  on  operating  to  produce  inequality  faster 
thaa  competition  can  perform  its.leveling  work; 
and  that,  thus,  the  range  of  wages,  wide  as  it  may 
be  at  any  given  time,  shall  steadily  increase  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  geperation  to  generation. 
— It  is  the  effect  of  education,  and,  in  a  lower 
degree,  of  political  franchises,  by  promoting  the 
communication  of  news,  from  man  to  man  and 
from  place  to  place,  by  promoting  self-reliance 
and  power  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
and  by  promoting  self-respect  and  social  ambition 
throughout  the  community,  to  promote,  also,  the 
^  flow  of  labor  under  economic  impulse.  Such 
'  causes,  so  far  as  they  produce  such  effects,  are 
strictly  economic  causes,  to  lie  recognized  by  the 
economist,  and  incorporated  in  his  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth. — The  operation  of  the 
forces  thus  set  in  motion  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
such  countries  of  the  old  world  as  Saxony,  Switz- 
erland and  Scotland,  rising  to  its  maximum  prob- 
ably in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  alike 
the  inertia  of  the  laborer  and  the  external  resist- 
ance to  his  migration  in  search  of  the  best  market 


for  his  services,  are  so  far  reduced  as  to  become 
almost  inconsiderable.  Nine  and  a  half  millions 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  reside  in  states  other  than  those  in 
which  they  were  bom.*  Doubtless  an  even  greater 
number  of  those  who  reside  within  the  states  of 
their  birth,  are  found  in  alien  counties.  If  we 
consider  only  the  heads  of  families  in  the  United 
States,  I  personally  believe,  although  no  adequate 
statistical  data  are  available  to  corroborate  this 
opinion,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  are  to  be 
found  within  the  towns  or  parishes  in  which  they 
were  bom.  —  Such  a  complete  subjection  of  the 
laborer  to  economic  impulse  has,  of  course,  no 
power  to  reduce  those  Inequalities  of  wages  which 
are  due  to  differences  in  physical  or  mental 
strength,  activity  or  persistence.  It  has  no  great 
power  to  reduce  those  inequalities  which  result 
from  early  mistakes  and  misadventures,  or  from 
vicious  habits  and  courses,  always  most  influen- 
tial causes  in  arranging  men  upon  the  industrial 
scale;  yet  it  has  a  certain  unmistakable  efficiency 
in  this  direction,  tlirough  affording  the  opportu- 
nity to  blot  out  a  bad  record  and  to  begin  a  new 
career  without  prejudice.  But  over  all  those  in- " 
equalities  of  wages  which  result  from  accidents 
of  condition  or  circumstance,  the  force  indicated 
has  irresistible  sway. — And  this,  too,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  in  the  degree,  and  in 
more  than  the  degree,  in  which  the  laborer,  by 
change,  whether  of  place  or  of  occupation,  secures 
an  increase  of  his  own  remuneration,  does  he 
also  promote  the  general  production  of  wealth. - 
Whenever  the  laborer,  by  the  exercise  of  cour- 
age and  Intelligence,  breaks  away  from  the  spot 
or  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  has  found 
an  inadequate  remuneration,  and  seeks  and  finds 
a  better  market,  he  does  not  only  that  which 
is  best  for  himself,  but  that  which  is  best  for 
others.  He  not  only  gets  more  by  resorting  to 
tlie  new  place  or  tiie  new  trade,  but,  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  he  gives  more  also.  If  in 
that  mai^et  his  service  bears  a  hif^er  price  than 
elsewhere,  this  is,  of  itself,  a  proof  that  his  serv- 
ice is  there  in  greater  demand,  more  needed,  the 
subject  of  an  intenser  want.  By  all  the  difference 
which  the  cliange  works  in  his  own  condition,  and, 
doubtless,  by  even  much  more  Chan  that  difference, 
is  the  general  industrial  system  re-enforced  and 
stimulated  by  that  change.  —  Hence  we  say,  Uiat  ' 
freedom  and  facility  of  industrial  movement  as 
seen  at  their  maximum  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  only  reduce  the  range  of  remuneration,  as  be- 
tween the  classes  naturally  less  favored  and  those 
more  favored,  but  it  also,  by  enhancing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community,  raises  the  re- 
muneration of  the  whole  body  of  laborers.  —  II. 
General  Waobs.  The  question,  what  portion  of 
the  product  of  industry  passes,  by  the  normal 
operation  of  economic  laws,  into  the  iiands  of  that 
one  of  the  cooperating  agents  of  production  whom 
we  call,  in  economic  disctission,  the  laborer,  was, 

•  "ThA  fall-blooded  American,"  aald  Michel  Cheraller, 
"  Is  encamped,  not  establiabed,  on  Uw  aoil  iie  tieada  open." 
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QBtfl  fifteen  yean  ago,  deemed  to  have  been  con- 
chuivdy  and  doflnitively  answered  by  the  ac- 
cepted political  economy  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. That  answer  made  the  capitalist  employer 
to  be  the  residual  claimant  upon  the  product  of 
industry.  Rent  was  first  to  be  deducted,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Ricar- 
doan  formula.  Kext,  wages  were  to  be  deducted, 
the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  wage-fund 
formula.  There  were  to  remain  profits,  composed 
of  interest  upon  capital  and  of  the  remuneration 
of  business  management.  These  constituted  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  employer,  who,  alter  paying 
rent  and  wages,  according  to  the  formulee  indi- 
cated, retained  all  the  rest  of  the  product  of  in- 
dustry as  his  own.  In  the  article  nest  preceding, 
we  haye  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wage- fund 
doctrine,  and  hare  stated  the  arguments  which 
have  led  to  its  general  abandonment  by  the  econ- 
omists of  England  and  America,  opening  the  way 
for  a  philosophy  of  wages.  So  long  as  that  doc- 
trine was  accepted.wages  remained  purely  a  ques- 
tion in  long  division,  and  no  philosophy  of  wages 
was  possible.  To  what  view  of  the  distribution 
of  the  product  of  industry  economic  opinion  will 
ultimately  incline,  can  not  be  predicted  with  con- 
fidence.  In  1871,  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons,  decisively 
rejecting  the  notion  of  a  wage  fund,  advanced  the 
proposition  that  "the  wages  of  a  laboring  man 
are  ultimately  coincident  with  what  he  produces, 
after  the  deduction  of  rent,  taxes,  and  the  interest 
of  capital."  Upon  this  statement  of  the  law  of 
wages,  Mr.  Henry  Sldgwick,  in  an  article  in  the 
"Fortnightly  Review"  of  1879,  remarked  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  aettle  the  distribution  of  produce  as  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  except  so  far  as 
the  employer's  share  consists  of  interest.  That  is, 
it  does  not  help  us  to  determine  what  Mill  calls 
'the  wages  of  superintendence.'  Now,  it  is  Just 
this  latter  that,  in  our  practical  discussions,  usu- 
ally appears  the  most  prominent  element  of  the 
problem.  What  Englidi  workmen  grumble  at,  is 
not  the  rate  of  interest,  but  the  undue  extra  profits 
which  they  suppose  the  employer  to  be  making." 
Accepting  as  correct  the  judgment  of  Prof.  Sldg- 
wick, that  the  one  undetermtaied  point  in  the  the- 
ory of  the  diatribuflon  of  wealth  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  '.'wages  of  superintendence,"  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  now  proceeds  to  offer  a  view 
of  profits,  in  ttieir  relation  to  the  other  sbaiea  of 
the  product  of  industry,  which,  if  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  based  upon  a  just  generalization  of  the 
facts  of  modem  industrial  society,  will  indubita- 
bly yield  a  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  dis- 
tribution, according  to  which  the  laborer,  and  not, 
as  by  the  exploded  wage-fund  doctrine,  Xfte  capi- 
talist employer,  is  made  the  residual  claimant  upon 
the  product  of  industry.  —  The  line  of  argument 
which  appears  to  lead  to  this  momentous  conclu- 
sion is  as  follows :  The  successful  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, nnder  free  and  active  competition,  must  be 
due  either  to  exceptional  abilities  or  to  exceptional 
opfwrtositiei.    Whether  due  more  to  one  than  to 


the  other  of  theae  causes,  coald  make  no  differ- 
ence with  what  is  to  follow;  Jnst  as  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  matter  of  rent,  whether  the  ad- 
vantages, for  productive  purpoaes,  of  any  piece  of 
land  under  consideration  be  due  to  aoperior  fer- 
tility or  to  ptoximi^  to  market.  As  the  eoooo- 
mist,  in  writing  of  rent,  is  wont,  for  convenicDoe 
of  reasoning  and  simplidtyof  lUnstradon,  to  at- 
tribute the  productive  advantages  of  land  solely 
to  superior  fattHlty,  MMiming  iji  tracts  in  quea- 
tion  to  be  equaUy  near  the  market,  so,  in  the  far- 
ther progress  of  this  paper,  the  more  or  Ism  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  btislness  will  be  attriboled  to 
the  possession  of  higher  or  lower  abilities,  all  em- 
ployers being  assumed,  for  convenience  of  reason- 
ing and  simplicity  of  illustratioa,  to  occupy  indoa- 
trial  positions  equally  eligible.  When  we  shall 
haw  passed  over  the  field,  itwill  then  appear  that 
all  our  oondualons,  upon  the  foregoing  hypotbe- 
sis,  would  hold  eqiully  true  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  differences  in  the  degree  of  business  suc- 
cess were  due  to  differences  of  industrial  opfwi^ 
tumty,  and  not  at  all  to  differences  of  bnsingaa 
ability.  —  Since,  however,  It  can  not  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  social  phUoaopher  whether 
the  power  to  secure  profits  be  due  more  to  extsep- 
tional  abilities  or  to  exceptional  opportunities,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  pause  one  moment  to  p<rint 
out  that  the  former  are  much  the  more  effldent 
cause  of  profits.  To  justify  this  assertion,  it  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notorious  fact  that  tlie 
great  majority  of  all  business  houses  in  the  United 
States  which  have  achieved  marked  success  have 
been  founded  by  men  who  owed  little  or  nothing 
to  opportunity,  ptfhaps  by  those  wlio  bad  to  con- 
tend at  the  outset  against  positive  disadvantages 
or  actual  misfortunes;  while,on  the  oontraiy,  great 
houses,  enjojring  hj^h  prestige,  wide  conneo- 
tiiHks  snd  vast  accumulated  wealth,  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  ground,  under  the  Bucceasors  of  the 
original  founder,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
management,  which  had  been  wise  and  brave  and 
strong,  became,  in  other  hands,  vacillating,  pur- 
poseless and  unintelligent,  or  perhaps  no  worse 
than  merely  commonplace  and  tied  to  routine.  So 
overwhelming  is  the  preponderance,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  of  business  houses  owing  much  or 
everything  to  ability,  and  little  or  nothing  to  on- 
earned  opportunities  or  advantagea,  that  no  Amer- 
ican* is  likely  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  the 
former  are  much  the  more  efficient  cause  of  prof- 
its. —  Attributing,  then,  for  convenience,  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  business  to  ability  alone,  we 
have  to  note,  that,  were  the  number  of  men  of  a 
high  order  of  bustnees  ability  throughout  any 
large  community  more  than  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
business  of  all  kinds  which  there  required  to  be 

*  "  Kany  emplt^yen  of  Ubor,"  says  Prof.  Alfttd  HirJiiB, 
"  In  tome  puts  of  SngUmd  more  than  half,  have  liten  tnm 
the  rank*  of  labor."  Accepting  tbla  atatemant  as  oonact,  it 
ia  to  be  noted,  tliat,  in  addition  to  bosbieaa  abUity  beiivthe 
eflldent  conao  of  profita,  in  compulaonof  the  employer  wtsb 
the  non^mployer,  boaineae  ability  beoomea.  In  a  atiH  higber 
degree,  tha  canae  of  proflta,  aa  between  tlie  aqatoyer  ca  a 
la^  and  tba  employer  on  a  anudl  aeala. 
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done;  were  thefw  men,  hoverer  much  snipaMiag 
ether  members  of  Uie  iBdiutrisl  society,  among 
themBelvea  equal  in  all  respects  wbicb  concern 
the  conduct  of  badness ;  and  were  this  class, 
thus  constituted  and  endowed,  so  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously marked  that  no  one  of  their  number 
should  ever  fail  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
it,  ivhile,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  lacking  busi- 
ness ability  in  this  degree  should  esteem  himself 
capable  of  conducting  business  or  be  so  esteemed, 
'with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  credit,  by  those  who 
have  capital  to  loan  or  goods  to  sell:  were  these 
several  conditions  to  be  all  completely  realized,  we 
should  then  have  a  situation  closely  analogous  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  a  community 
around  which  is  found  good  land,  of  uniform 
quality,  in  amount  more  than  adequate  to  raise  all 
the  produce  required.  The  result  would  be,  ei- 
ther tbat  the  employing  class  would,  by  forming 
a  combination  and  scrupulously  adhering  to  its 
terms  and  its  spirit,  create  and  maintain  a  mo- 
nopoly price  for  their  services  in  conducting  the 
business  requiring  to  be  done,  which  is  so  improb- 
able as  to  be  altogether  out  of  our  contemplation, 
or  else  they  would,  by  competing  among  them- 
selves for  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done  by 
them  individually,  bring  down  the  rate  of  profits 
to  BO  low  a  point  that  the  remuneration  of  each 
and  every  one  of  this  class  would  be  practically 
equal  to  what  he  could  earn  for  himself  in  other 
avocations,  either  as  an  independent  laborer,  work- 
ing in  his  own  shop  or  on  his  own  lot  of  luid,  or, 
as  a  wage  laborer,  hired  by  some  one  of  his  own 
intellectual  class,  no  more  qualified  in  any  way 
than  himself  to  conduct  business.  Under  such 
conditions,  profits,  as  distinguished  from  wages, 
would  be  destroyed.  The  persons  actually  re- 
maining in  the  conduct  of  business  would,  indeed, 
earn  their  subsistence — otherwise  the  function 
could  not  be  performed;  but,  economically  speak- 
ing, it  would  make  no  difference  to  them  whether 
they  did  this  as  employers  or  as  employed.  — In 
fact,  however,  the  qualifications  for  the  conduct 
of  business  are  not  equal  throughout  all  of  a  suf- 
ficiently numerous  class.  —  First,  we  have  those 
rarely  gifted  persons  who,  in  common  phrase, 
seem  to  turn  everything  that  they  touch  into  gold; 
whose  commercifd  dealings  have  the  air  of  magic; 
who  have  such  power  of  insight  that  they  almost 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  foresight;  who  are 
so  resolute  and  firm  in  temper  that  apprehensions 
and  alarms  or  repeated  shocks  of  disaster  never 
cause  them  to  relax  their  hold  or  change  their 
course;  who  have  such  influence  and  command 
over  men  that  ail  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ac- 
quire vigor  from  the  contact,  and  work  for  them 
as  they  would  not  work  for  others.  —  Next  below, 
but  far  below,  the  class  described,  we  have  that 
much  more  numerous  body  of  men  of  business, 
who  possess  a  high  order  of  talent,  merely;  whose 
success  is  easily  comprehended,  even  if  it  can  not 
be  imitated,  by  their  less  gifted  competitors;  men 
of  natural  mastery,  sagacious,  resolute  and  prompt 
in  their  avocations.  —  Then,  descending  further 


in  tte  scUe,  we  have  men  who  on  the  whole  do 
well  or  pretty  well  in  business;  men  who  enjoy  a 
harmonious  union  of  all  the  qtiaHties  required  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  though  possessing  those 
qualities  each  in  but  a  moderate  degree;  or  else  in 
whom  some  defect,  mental  or  moral,  Impairs  a 
higher  order  of  abilities;  men  who  are  never  mas- 
ters of  their  f<xtunes,  are  never  beyond  the  im- 
minence of  failure,  and  yet,  by  can  and  pains 
and  diligence,  win  no  small  profits  from  their 
business,  and,  if  frugality  be  added  to  their  other 
virtues,  accumulate  in  time  large  estates.  —  Lower 
down  La  the  industrial  order  are  a  multitude  of 
men  who  are  found  in  the  control  of  business  en- 
terprises, for  no  very  good  reason  that  can  be  seen 
by  those  who  know  them;  men  of  checkered  for- 
tunes, sometimes  doing  well,  but  more  often  ill; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  filling  a  place  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  filled,  but  more  commonly  in 
business  because  they  have  forced  themselves  Into 
it  under  a  mistaken  Idea  of  their  own  abilities, 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  friends 
who  have  been  willing  to  place  in  their  hands  the 
agencies  of  production,  or  entrust  them  with  com- 
mercial or  banking  capital.  —  Xow,  in  my  view  of 
the  question  of  profits,  we  find,  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  industrial  order,  as  thus  sketched, 
a  "  no  profits  "  class  of  employers.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  magnificent  prenUums  of  business  suc- 
cess, the  men  of  real  business  power  are  not  so 
many  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  posts  of  indus- 
try and  trade  are  filled  by  persons  inadequately 
qualified,  who  consequently  have  a  very  doubtful 
career,  and  realize  for  themselves,  first  and  last,  a 
very  meagre  compensation,  so  meagre  that,  for 
purposes  of  scieatiflc  reasoning,  we  may  treat  ilaa 
constituting  no  profits  at  all.  Live  they  do,  partly 
by  legitimate  toll  upon  the  business  that  passes 
through  their  hands;  partly  at  the  cost  of  their 
creditors,  with  whom  they  make  frequent  com- 
positioDs;  partly  at  the  expense  of  friends  or  by 
the  sacrifice  of  inherited  means.  This  bare  sub- 
sistence, obtained  through  so  much  of  hard  work, 
of  anxiety,  and  often  of  humiliation,  we  regard  aa 
that  minimum  which,  in  economics,  we  can  treat 
as  nil.  From  this  low  point  upward  we  measure 
profits,  just  as  we  measure  rent  upward  from  the 
line  of  the  no-rent  lands,  or  lands  whose  selling 
price  represents  an  annual  interest  of  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  —  If  the  view  of  the  employing  class 
here  presented  fairly  corresponds  to  the  facts  of 
industrial  society,  profits,  manufacturing  profits, 
for  example,  are,  granted  only  perfect  competi- 
tion, not  obtained  by  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
mechanical  labor,  any  more  than  rent  is  obtained 
by  dediX!tion  from  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor; 
and,  secondly,  manufacturing  profits  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  price  of  nuurafactured  goods, 
any  more  than  rent  constitutes  a  part  of  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  All  profits  are  drawn 
from  a  body  of  wealth  which  is  created  by  the  ex- 
cefptiunal  ability  of  the  employers  who  receive 
profits,  measured  upward  from  the  line  of  the  no- 
profits  emidoyeis.  Just  as  rents  are  drawn  from  a 
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body  of  wealth  created  by  the  exceptional  f  ertUity 
of  the  rent  lands,  measured  from  Qie  level  of  the 
lands  which  bear  no  rent.  The  normal  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  of  any  particular  descrip- 
tion, is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  is  produced  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  If  the  demand  for 
such  goods  is  so  great  as  to  require  a  certain 
amount  to  be  produced  under  the  management 
and  control  of  persons  whose  efficiency  in  organ- 
izing and  supervising  the  forces  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital is  small,  the  cost  of  production  of  that  portion 
of  the  stock  will  be  large,  and  the  price  will  be 
correspondingly  high;  yet  it  will  not  be  high 
enough  to  yield  to  employers  of  this  grade  any 
more  than  that  scant  and  difficult  subsistence 
which  wo  have  taken  as  the  no-proflts  line.  —  The 
price  at  which  these  goods  are  to  be  sold,  how- 
ever, will  determine  the  price  of  the  whole  supply, 
since,  in  any  market,  at  any  given  time,  there  can 
be  but  one  price  for  different  equal  portions  of  the 
same  commodity.  Hence,  whatever  the  cost  of 
production  of  those  portions  of  the  supply  which 
are  produced  by  employers  of  higher  industrial 
grades,  they  will  command  the  same  price  as 
those  portions  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  Just  as  wheat  produced  on  rich  lands 
at  a  cost  of  three  shillings  a  bushel  is  sold  for  the 
same  price  with  wheat  produced  on  comparatively 
sterile  lands,  at  a  cost  of  six  shillings  a  bushel.  — 
Profits,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  the  price  of 
any  commodity;  for  the  price  of  each  and  every 
commodity  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  yields  no  profits. 
—  Do  profits  come  out  of  wages?  Not  at  all.  The 
employer  of  the  lowest  industrial  grade,  the  no- 
profits  employer,  must  pay  wages  sufficient  to  hire 
laborers  to  work  under  his  direction.  The  em- 
ployer of  a  higher  industrial  grade  will  pay  the 
same  wages,  no  less,  no  more;  but,  selling  his 
goods,  so  far  as  they  are  of  equal  quality,  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  employer  who  makes  no  prof- 
its, he-  will  yet  be  able,  by  careful  study  of  the 
sources  whence  his  materials  are  drawn ;  by  a 
comprehension  of  the  ever-varjdng  demands  of 
the  market ;  by  steadiness  and  self-control ;  by 
organizing  force  and  administrative  ability ;  by 
energy,  economy  and  prudence,  to  accumulate  a 
clear  surplus,  after  all  obligations  are  discharged, 
which  surplus  is  called  profits,  just  as  the  culti- 
vator of  the  better  soils  has  a  surplus  left  in  his 
hands,  after  paying  wages  for  labor  and  interest 
for  capital,  which  surplus,  in  this  case  called 
rent,  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  as  such,  be 
he  tile  actual  cultivator  or  another  person. — It 
will  have  been  observed,  that,  throughout  this 
discussion,  I  closely  assimilate  profits  with  rent. 
I  believe  tiiis  to  be  a  sound  and  just  view  of  the 
origin  of  profits  and  of  their  relation  to  the  other 
shares  of  the  product  of  industry.  If  this  view 
shall  be  approved  as  correct,  the  demand  of  Prof. 
Sidgwick  will  be  met,  and  we  shall  have,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  destruction  of  the  wage-fund 
doctrine,  a  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  the 


distribution  of  wealth.    By  this  theory  the  resid- 
ual claimant  upon  the  product  is  not,  as  under 
the  old  economic  doctrine,  the  capitalist  employer, 
but  the  laborer.    Subject  to  three  several  dednc- 
tions  of  a  definite  nature,  the  wages  class  win, 
upon  the  assumption  here  made  of  perfect  com- 
petition, supplying  all  the  conditions  of  a  mllT 
good  market,  receive  all  they  have  helped  to  pto- 
duce.  —  JVrst.    Rent  is  to  be  deducted.    On  the 
lowest  grade  of  soils  there  is  no  rent.    On  the 
more  productive  soils,  rent,  at  its  economic  maxi- 
mum, equals  the  excess  of  produce  after  the  cost 
of  cultivating  the  no-rent  soils  has  been  deducted; 
this  rent,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  nor  does  it  come  out  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  agricultural  laborer.   We 
thus  see  that  the  first  deduction  to  be  made  from 
the  product  of  industry  is  of  a  perfectly  definite 
nature.    Rent  must  come  out  before  the  question 
of  wages  is  considered.    The  laborer,  as  sudi,  csn 
not  get  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  any  economic 
means.    It  must  go  to  the  owner  of  the  lands  un- 
less confiscated  by  the  state,  or  ravished  away  by 
violence.  —  Second.    From  the  product  of  indus- 
try must  be  deducted  a  remuneration  for  the  use 
of  capital.      That   remuneration  must  be  higii 
enough  to  induce  those  who  have  produced  wealth 
to  save  it  and  store  it  up,  instead  of  consoming  it 
immediately  for  the  gratification  of  personal  ap- 
petites or  tastes.    This  may  imply,  in  one  state  of 
society,  an  annual  rate  of  interest  of  ei^t  per 
cent.;  in  another,  of  five;  in  another,  of  three. 
The  only  reason,  industrially  speaking,  for  inter- 
est being  paid  at  all,  is,  that  by  the  use  of  capital 
production  may  be  enhanced;  and  the  interest  so 
paid  is,  theoretically,  only  a  part,  often,  such  is 
the  force  of  competition  among  would-be  lenden, 
a  very  small  part  of  the  excess  of  product  so  gen- 
erated.  Since  the  product  remaining  after  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  is  always,  in  theory,  equal  to  wbit 
would  have  been  the  product  had  interest  not  been 
paid  (that  is,  had  the  capital  for  the  use  of  which 
interest  is  paid,  not  been  employed),  and  since,  in 
fact,  the  product  so  remaining  is  always  greater 
in  general,  vastly  greater — at  times  inctmceiTably 
greater — than  the  product  otherwise  would  have 
been,  we  see  that  that  party  to  distribution  whose 
claims  are  residual,  that  is,  which  takes  all  which 
no  other  claimant  carries  away,  is  benefited  by 
every  payment  of  interest  on  account  of  capital 
used  in  the  production  of  wealth.    Indeed,  ss 
high  interest,  under  free  competition,  shorn  that 
the  contribution  made  to  production  throngfa  etch 
successive  increment  of  capital  is  very  large,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  residual  claimant  upon 
the  product  of  industry  derives  a  greater  relative 
benefit  through  the  employment  of  cafntal  where 
a  high  rate  rather  than  a  low  rate  of  interest  is 
paid.  —  The  third  and  last  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  product  of  industry,  before  the  laborer 
becomes  entitled  thereto,  is  what  we  have  called 
profits,  the  remuneration  of  the  employer,  the  en- 
trepreneur, the  man  of  business,  the  captain  o! 
industry,  the  merchant,  manufacturer  or  banker. 
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who  seta  in  motion  the  costly  and  complicated 
machinei7  of  modem  production.  —  If  I  have 
rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  employer's 
function  and  the  source  of  his  profits,  those  profits 
woald,  under  free  and  full  competition,  not  form 
a  part  of  the  price  of  commodities  (price  being 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions,  t.  «.,  in  this  in- 
stance, production  by  the  no-profits  employers); 
while  no  economic  means  whatsoever  would  suf- 
fice to  carry  any  portion  of  profits  over  to  wages, 
even  were  employers  forbidden  by  law  to  receive 
them,  just  as  no  economic  means  can  be  devised 
by  which  rent  could  be  made  to  enhance  wages, 
even  though  landlords  were  forbidden  themselves 
to  touch  it.  In  other  words,  profits  consist  wholly 
of  wealth  created  by  individual  employers,  over 
and  above  the  wealth  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  similar  industrial  enterprises,  by  the  same 
labor  force  and  capital  force,  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  employers  of  lower  economic  efiScien- 
cy.  —  These  three  shares  being  cut  off,  the  whole 
remaining  body  of  wealth  daily  or  annually  pro- 
duced is,  according  to  the  economic  theory  pre- 
sented, the  property  of  the  laboring  class:  their 
wages  or  the  remuneration  for  their  services.  So 
far  as  by  their  energy  in  work,  theur  economy  in 
the  use  of  materials,  or  their  care  in  dealing  with 
the  finished  product,  the  value  of  that  product  is 
increased,  that  increase  goes  to  them  by  purely 
economic  laws,  provided ,  only,  competition  be  full 
and  free.  Every  invention  in  mechanics,  every 
discovery  in  the  chemical  art,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  inures  directly  and  immediately  to  their 
ben^t,  except  so  far  as  a  limited  monopoly  may 
be  created  by  law  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
vention and  discovery.  Every  improvement  in 
their  own  efficiency  as  laborers,  whether  due  to 
quickened  zeal,  to  heightened  intelligence  or  to 
greater  industry,  sobriety  or  thrift,  will,  by  this 
rule,  serve  directly  to  advance  their  wages.  Un- 
less by  their  own  neglect  of  their  own  interests, 
or  through  inequitable  laws,  or  social  customs 
having  the  force  of  law,  no  other  party  can  enter 
to  make  any  claim  upon  the  product  of  industry; 
nor  can  any  one  of  the  three  parties  already  indi- 
cated carry  away  anything  in  excess  of  its  normal 
share,  as  hereinbefore  defined.  —  It  will  appear, 
at  a  glance,  how  widely  the  result  here  attained 
differs  from  that  which  was  reached  under  the  old 
economic  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
according  to  widch  from  the  entire  product  of  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity is  cut  off,  first,  rent,  as  determined  by  the 
Ricardoan  formula;  secondly,  wages,  the  laborer's 
share,  as  determined  by  the  wage-fund  formula,  the 
amount  possibly  to  be  paid  in  this  way  being  irre- 
spective of  the  number  and  of  the  industrial  qual- 
ity of  the  laboring  class.  All  that  remains  belongs 
to  the  capitalist  employer.  By  such  a  rule  of 
distribution,  no  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual laborer,  whether  taking  the  direction  of 
greater  energy  or  of  greater  economy;  no  mechan- 
ical invention,  no  diemlcal  discovery,  however 


much  the  capability  of  production  may  be  in- ' 
creased  thereby,  can  profit  the  laborer  anything, 
except  as  it  first  enhances  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ploying class,  and  thereby  adds  to  the  capital  of 
the  wage  fund,  to  be  thereafter  expended  in  pur- 
chasing labor. — In  opposition  to  this  view,  I  hold, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fonnal  attitude  of  the 
laboring  class  in  industry,  as  hired  by  the  em- 
ploying class  and  working  for  stipulated  wages, 
the  normal  operation  of  the  laws  of  exchange  is 
to  makethe  former,  in  effect,  the  owner  of  the 
whole  product,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ing the  definite  sums  charged  against  the  product 
on  the  three  several  accounts  of  rent,  interest  and 
profits.  Francis  A.  WAijKEit. 

«  WALTHAM  SYSTEM,"  a  term  much  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  during  the  period  from  1814  to  1880. 
Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  the  processes  of  carding, 
spinning,  weaving  and  fulling,  were  carried  on  in 
separate  establishments  under  different  proprie- 
tors. But  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  Boston  manu- 
facturing company  was  enabled  to  combine  all 
these  processes  in  their  establishment  at  Waltham. 
Boarding  houses  for  their  operatives,  and  the  pe- 
riodical j)ayment  of  wages  in  money,  in  lieu  of 
payment  in  provisions  and  clothing  from  the  fac- 
tory store,  were  also  introduced.  This  system  was 
soon  afterward  introduced  at  Lowell,  and  soon  be- 
came general.  The  advantages  of  the  Waltham 
system,  alike  to  manufacturers  and  workmen,  ar« 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  C.  C. 

WANTS.  Han  alone,  of  all  animate  beings, 
possesses  the  faculty  of  constantly  adding  to  his 
wants,  and  to  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
This  double  faculty,  in  course  of  time,  very  ma- 
terially modifies  human  life,  and  the  life  of  most 
organic  beings;  it  completely  changes  the  primi- 
tive distribution  of  the  different  genera  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  their  respective  propor- 
tions. It  is  that  faculty  which,  in  the  words  of 
Btiffon,  "ends  by  impressing  our  ideas  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth";  the  faculty  which  has  given 
our  intellect  the  exercise  that  has  so  prodigious- 
ly developed  its  power,  and  without  which  the 
human  mind  would  have  remained  but  little 
above  that  of  the  different  species  of  apes.  To 
this  faculty  we  must  also  attribute  the  multiplica- 
tion of  our  race  upon  the  earth,  whose  spontane- 
ous productions  would  not  furnish  sufficient  sus- 
tenance for  a  millionth  part  of  those  who  now 
dwell  .upon  it.  —  The  faculty  of  increasing  our 
wants  should  always  be  joined  to  that  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  satisfying  them,  for  these  two 
faculties  are  inseparable;  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  latter 
could  never  act  but  under  the  spur  of  the  former; 
so  that  we  can  not  logically  deplore,  with  cer- 
tain schools  of  pretended  philosophers,  the  con- 
tinual extension  which  is  given  to  human  wants 
by  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  without  at 
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the  MOne  time  oenauilng  the  incraue  of  tlw  meMia 
at  wabriatenee,  And  of  the  goods  of  all  Unda 
which  the  eeoond  facnlty,  ih»t  Is,  indastiy,  has 
procnied  for  us. — Of  all  the  publicists  who  ha^e 
maintained  tlie  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  wants, 
J.  J.  Rousseau  is  the  most  radical,  and  the  only- 
consistent  one;  for  he  is  the  only  one  who,  look- 
ing upon  the  faoulty  of  extending  our  wants  jia 
a  direful  gift,  has  entirely  repudiated,  at  least  in 
theory,  all  the  goods  wlioee  production  is  due  to 
that  faculty.  According  to  him,  mankind  en- 
tered upon  the  path  of  degradation,  from  the  very 
day  that  dtey  thought  of  substituting  a  cabin  for 
a  cave  in  the  rocks  and  the  foliage  of  trees,  or  de- 
termined to  add  the  bow  and  arrow  to  their  teeth 
or  their  nails.  (Diteouri  lur  Vorigine  de  Tinigaiiti.) 
If  Rousseau  had  reflected,  that,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  human  race  to  this  manner  of  living,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sacrifice  it  almost  entirely,  he 
would  probably  have  acknowledged  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  thus  elevating  a  few  rare  individuals 
to  the  condition  of  the  orang-outang,  would  not 
be  worth  such  a  sacrifice.  —  The  theoriseis  of 
to-day  do  not  push  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation 
of  wants  as  far  as  Rousseau  did;  and,  although 
they  hold  the  same  principle,  they  assign  different 
motives  for  it.  They  consider  the  geaeralization 
of  the  desire  for  well-being  the  principal  source 
of  our  ills,  because  it  is  calculated  to  develop  cu- 
pidity, envy  and  other  maleficent  motives ;  and 
they  would  counteract  it  by  inculcating  austere  re- 
ligions tenets,  a  contempt  for  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  resignation  to  present  suffering,  in  an- 
ticipation of  happiness  in  a  future  life.  They 
think  of  perfecting  man's  life  on  earth  by  contemn- 
ing and  despising  it.  They  assure  us  that  the 
general  observance  of  their  doctrines  or  precepts 
is  the  best  means  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  nations,  and  of  itrengtheming  todal 
ord«r.  —  Unfortunately  these  modem  defenders 
of  what  Bentham  calls  the  prineipU  of  ateeUeitm, 
do  not  preach  by  example.  Fully  provided  them- 
selves with  all  that  can  satisfy  most  completely 
awakened  wants,  it  ill  becomes  them  to  censure 
in  the  impoverished  classes  the  aspiration  to  a 
position  more  or  less  nearly  resembling  thebr  own, 
unless  they  first  themselves  renounce  the  advan- 
tages of  their  position.  This,  however,  they  do 
not  do;  they  very  willingly  make  use  of  the  goods 
which  they  pretend  to  despise;  we  generally  find 
them  very  anxious  to  escape  privation,  and  none  of 
them  has  yet  been  able  to  persuade  hunself  to  live 
in  a  Diogenes  tub.  This  contradiction  between 
their  theory  and  their  practice  gives  ground  for 
the  belief  that  their  faith  in  the  truth  and  efficacy 
of  their  doctrine  is  not  very  lively  or  sincere,  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  their  preaching.  —  But  even  if  they 
were  to  join  example  to  precept,  as  did  some  of 
their  predecesBon  in  past  ages,  they  would  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  did  these  in  inducing  man- 
kind to  live  a  life  contrary  to  their  instincts.  We 
can  not  change  the  nature  of  things  by  ignoring 
It;  it  remains  what  it  is  despite  all  our  opinions 


andallonrenon.  Thesoolof  iMaa,MKkaB6od 
made  it,  and  as  it  manifests  itadf  dnriag  the  en- 
tire time  of  its  union  with  the  body — fnMt  the 
cradle  to  the  gnve— is  an  McakoMCiZiii;  avKKc  «fi>- 
•tTM  (Frederick  Bastiat,  Harnumiu  Xeonamigmaff, 
and  a  desire  is  nothing  but  a  seeking  for  aoraesst- 
istaction,  or  a  shrinking  from  smne  pain,  that  i* 
to  say,  a  tendentfi  io  meO-teing.  — This  tendency, 
therefore,  is  essHitial  to  the  soul;  it  is  as  intimate- 
ly connected  with,  and  inhoe&t  in,  our  natore.  as 
tlie  mysterious  force  which  attracts  them  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  to  heavy  bodiea.  All  that 
the  will  of  man  can  do  is  to  direct  this  tendency 
toward  some  gratificatioiiB  rather  than  toward 
others;  but  we  obey  them  in  all  our  resolves,  even 
when  we  constrain  present  wants  in  order  to  en- 
Joy  a  future  gratification,  or  impose  a  hardship 
upon  ooiadves  to  escape  still  greater  ones,  or  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  a  physical  gnaiflcatton  with 
a  view  to  intellectual  or  moral  pleasure,  or  even 
when  we  practice  the  greatest  possible  renuncia- 
tion, and  deny  ourselves  all  of  this  world's  goods 
with  the  hope  of  thus  obtaining  a  hi4>py  exiatenee 
in  a  better  world.  —  Among  the  infinite  variety  of 
directiMis  that  may  be  given  to  our  wants,  some 
are  more  and  some  less  favorable,  some  are  noie 
and  some  leas  opposed  to  the  perfecting  or  im- 
provement of  human  lif&  Thus,  for  instance, 
nations  whose  desires  are  too  exdusivdiy  dirwctwi 
toward  sensual  gratifications,  soon  degenerate,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nature  of  such  gratifications  to 
weaken  the  vigor  and  manhood  of  those  who 
give  themselves  over  to  them  without  restraint, 
to  degrade  their  affective  faculties,  to  render 
them  at  the  same  time  less  fitted  for  intellectusl 
operations,  and  thus  to  weakoi  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  our  power.  But  too  i^bsolute  a  repreasan 
of  the  instincts  which  urge  us  to  sensual  gratifi- 
cations would  be  attended  with  no  lees  pemicioiis 
results.  Whether  this  repression  be  inipiied  by 
religious  belief,  or  prompted  by  the  idea — an  idea 
which  bears  the  impress  rather  of  lazinesa  than  c< 
philosophy— that  it  is  better  for  man  to  stifle  his 
wants  than  to  have  to  produce  the  meana  of  satis- 
fying them,  the  Inevitable  effect  will  be  to  d^;nde 
bis  most  precious  faculties  by  allowing  them  to 
remain  inactive.  For  it  is  to  their  activity  akwe 
that  we  must  attribute  the  immense  devekqiinent 
which  they  have  acquired,  a  development  which 
may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  most  civilixed 
portions  of  the  population  of  Europe  with  the 
tribes  that  have  remained  almost  in  their  primitive 
state  of  barbarism.  —  The  science  of  morals  points 
out  to  us  the  reefs  upon  which  our  blind  tenden- 
cies would  wreck  us ;  its  duty  is  to  show  us  as 
clearly  as  poasible  the  good  or  evil  ooursea  which 
wants  may  take,  by  discovering  and  indirating 
to  us  all  the  ctmsequences  of  our  inclinatinns, 
whether  proximate  or  remote.  Of  the  many 
courses  which  these  inclinations  may  take,  tliere 
is  one  which  will  surely  lead  to  our  ruin,  aad  eth- 
ers which  lead  as  surely  to  the  progieasive  im- 
provement of  humanity  in  every  reqpect.  It  is 
the  part  of  morals  to  tdl  us  whither  tiwae  diSv- 
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«iit  connw  lead,  in  order  that,  while  obeying  the 
tneeistible  ImpulM  of  our  nature  to  seek  after 
well-being,  we  may  be  leas  exposed  to  losing  our 
way.  —  In  the  present  state  of  science  this  mis- 
sion of  morals  ia  scarcely  even  outlined,  and  the 
only  real  progress  which  we  have  made  in  this  re- 
spect for  over  a  century,  is  due  to  political  econo- 
my.— But,  although  political  economy  has  thrown 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  manlcind 
taken  collectively,  its  object  is  not  so  much  to  influ- 
ence us  in  the  direction  of  our  wants  as  to  enlight- 
en us  on  the  general  means  of  Insuring  their  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  takes  these 
wants  as  they  are,  and  recognizes  utH^  in  every- 
tiiing  which  they  cause  us  to  seek,  without  stop- 
ping to  examine  whether  they  are  rational  or  not. 
Those  who  find  fault  with  it  for  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  do  not  realize  that  it  could  not  act  other- 
wise without  extending  its  field  of  investigation 
beyond  measure;  tliat  it  could  not  furnish  suitable 
rules  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  our  satisfactions, 
and  in  the  development  of  our  inclinations  and 
tastes,  without  creating  out  of  whole  cloth  a  sci- 
ence which  does  not  exist.  The  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  are  In  every  way  independent  of 
the  direction  our  wants  ta^e,  and  they  will  be 
none  the  less  true  and  useful  when  the  progress 
of  morality  shall  have  made  the  general  wants  of 
man  better  undeistood,  and  more  strictly  conform- 
able to  well-being  and  the  perfection  of  life  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  natural  laws  of  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  the  objects 
of  our  wants  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  the  satisfactions  which  these  objects 
procure,  and  independently  of  the  favorable  or 
injuiloua  results  which  the  habit  of  these  gratifi- 
cations may  have  upon  individuals  and  nations. 
It  is  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  as 
with  those  of  mechanics :  they  remain  the  same 
whether  applied  to  the  creation  of  an  implement 
of  warfare — an  instrument  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion— or  suggesting  rules  for  the  better  employ- 
ment of  the  forces  employed  in  the  production  of 
means  of  subsistence.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  are  as  well  adapted  to 
point  out  to  the  savages  of  North  America  the  gen- 
eral means  of  obtaining  abundantly  the  alcoholic 
wants  which  degrade  and  kill  them,  as  they  are 
to  enlighten  civilized  nations  upon  the  social  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  physical  life  and  of  the  intellect.  —  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  progress  of  morality,  without 
changing  anything  in  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  must  aid  in  rendering  the  application 
of  those  principles  more  profitable;  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  Qua  truth  has  led  most  economists  to  some 
extent  into  the  domain  of  morals,  while  they  were 
seeking  to  measure  the  relative  extent  and  merit 
of  different  classes  of  wants,  while  they  were 
combating  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  favor 
luxnrious  and  purely  frivolous  expenses,  and  con- 
demning those  which  tend  to  enervate  and  de- 


grade nations.  —  The  wants  of  nations  are  nevw 
a  fixed  quantity;  they  are  constantly  varying  and 
generally  progressive;  but  they  are  endowed  with 
such  elasticity,  even  in  wliat  concerns  food,  tliat 
experience  has  frequently  shown  that  great  varia- 
tions may  occur  in  their  yearly  alimentary  produc- 
tion without  exercising  any  proportionate  influ- 
ence upon  the  number  of  the  poptdation,  that  the 
populi^on  may  increase  without  an  equivalent 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  products,  and  that 
an  increase  of  general  production  may  coincide 
with  the  stationary  state  of  the  populatitm.  In 
this  latter  case  the  wants  of  each  are  more  fully 
satisfied;  in  the  former  cases  they  are  necessari- 
ly restricted,  and  there  is,  conaequentiy,  more 
suffering. 

A.  CiibaiiT. 

WAR.    (See  DacsLAXLAnas  of  Wax,  Bbujo- 

KBEKTS,  EXOHANGK  OV  PBISONKBS.) 

WAR,  Tke  CItU.  (See  Bxsbixios,  Thb.  in 
U.  8.  History.) 

WAR  DEPARTMENT.  One  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  government,  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Aug.  7, 1789.  (1  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  49.)  The  head  of  this  department,  officially 
designated  the  secretary  of  war,  has  pharge  of  all 
matters  respecting  military  affairs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president;  has  custody  of  all  records, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  army,  the  superintendence  of 
all  purchases  of  military  supplies,  the  direction  of 
army  transportation,  the  distribution  of  stores, 
etc.,  the  signal  service  and  meteorological seoords, 
the  disbursement  of  all  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  apd  their  survey  and  improvement, 
and  the  superintendence  and  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  secretary  of  war  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  (salary,  $8,000).  tie  is  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  congress,  with  state, 
ment  of  all  appropriations  and  their  expenditure, 
contracts  for  supplies  or  services,  reports  of  sur- 
veys, and  of  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
returns  of  the  militia  in  the  various  states,  etc.  — 
The  extensive  business  of  the  war  department  is 
distributed  among  ten  military  bureaus,  each  under 
a  chief  who  is  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $S,000  while  at  the  head  of  a 
bureau.  The  chief  derk  of  the  department  (salary, 
$2,7S0)  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  and  ac- 
counts, commimicates  between  the  secretory  and 
department  officers,  and  has  general  superintend- 
ence of  90  to  100  clerks  and  other  employ^  at- 
tached to  the  secretary's  office.  The  adjutant 
general  of  the  United  States  army  is  at  the  head  of 
a  bureau  of  575  clerks,  etc.  He  Issues  the  orders 
of  the  president  and  the  general  commanding  the 
army,  conducte  the  army  correspondence,  the  re- 
cruiting and  enlistment  service,  issues  commis- 
sions, receives  reports  and  resignations,  is  custo- 
dian of  the  voluminous  army  records  of  the  United 
States,  keeps  the  muster  rolls,  and  makes  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  strength  and.  discipUne  of  the 
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army.  The  inspector  genenl,  with  ■wirtinrf,  in- 
qwcts  and  reports  the  conditiaii  of  the  army  at  all 
military  posts,  as  well  as  the  aooonnts  of  its  dis- 
bnrsiiig  offloen.  The  qnartermaster  genenl  (182 
clerics,  etc.)  has  ebaige  <rf  army  traiuportatioo, 
clothing,  qnartcTB,  equipage,  forage,  wagons, 
hOTKa  and  moles,  fad  and  lights,  stationery,  hos- 
pitals, medicines,  etc.  He  employs  and  pays 
gnides,  spies,  etc.,  defrays  funeral  expenses,  and 
has  charge  of  the  national  cemeteries.  The  com- 
missary general  (88  clerks,  etc.)  is  charged  with 
the  snbristence  department,  army  rations,  and 
pnrchaae  and  distribution  of  the  same.  The  lur- 
gecm  general  (4A8  clerks,  etc.)  has  control  of  the 
medical  department,  the  selection,  purchase  and 
distritMition  of  medicines,  records  of  all  wounded, 
disabled  and  deceased  soldien,  the  supervision  of 
army  surgeons  and  of  the  army  medi»I  museum 
at  Washington.  The  latter  contains  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  specimens,  representing  the  effects  upon 
the  human  body  of  wounds,  morbid  conditions, 
etc.,  with  the  complete  hospital  records  of  the 
army,  and  a  very  extensive  library  of  nearly  80,000 
▼olumes.  The  paymaster  general  (00  clerks,  etc.) 
keeps  the  accounts  and  disburses  the  pay  of  the 
army,  ttirougb  a  large  body  of  paymasters.  The 
chief  of  engbieers  (17  clerks,  etc.)  is  commander 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  charged  with  fortifica- 
tions, torpedo  service,  military  bridges,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  militaiy  and  geographical 
surveys,  etc.  The  chief  of  ordnance  (80  clerks, 
etc.)  is  charged  with  artillery  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  prescribing  modelsandmodiflcations  of  weap- 
ons, and  their  construction,  preservation  and  db- 
tribution  to  the  regular  army  and  to  the  militia  of 
the  states.  The  chief  signal  officer  superintends 
the  signal  service,  and  the  weather  bureau,  with  a 
corps,  of  instruction  in  signal  duties,  prepares  and 
issues  rasps  and  charts,  and  publii^es  daily  me- 
teorological reports  from  the  numerous  stations  of 
observation,  which  are  afterward  consolidated  in 
permanent  form.  The  judge  advocate  general  re- 
ceives and  reviews  proceedings  of  courts-martial 
and  other  military  tribunals  of  the  army,  and  fur- 
nishes opinions  and  reports  on  questions  of  law, 
etc.,  to  the  secretary  of  war.  — The  war  depart- 
ment is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense  for  sala- 
ries of  11,986,856  (in  1884),  and  contingent  ex- 
penses (including  printing)  of  $840,000.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  aecietaries  of  war, 
with  their  terms  of  office : 

1.  Henry  Knox Sept  12,1788 

S.  Timolby  Pickering Jan.  8,1786 

5.  Junes  If  cHenrr Jan.  87,1786 

4.  Samuel  Dexter Uaj  18,1800 

6.  Roger  Grifwold Fet>.  8,1801 

6.  Henry  Dearborn March   B,  1801 

7.  WUllam  Bnatto March  7,1808 

8.  John  Armstrong Jan.     18,1818 

8.  James  Monroe Sept.    S7, 1814 

10.  William  H.  Crawford Aug.      1,1815 

11.  George  Oraham adlnttHm. 

IS.  John  C.  Calhoun Oct      8,1817 

18.  James  Barbour March  7,1886 

14.  Peter  B.  Porter May    88,1838 

15.  John  H.  Baton March   8,  18e» 

18.    Lewis  Oaaa Ang.      1,1881 


n. 
1& 

18. 
». 
«. 
at.    WilliaB  I..  Maicr.. 


Jad  R.  FoiBKtt.. 

JoknBdl 

Joknaspenea... 
James  M.  Poster. 
WniiaB  VnUM.. 


.Oct 


Oeosge  W.  Cnwfafd  . 

Charles  M.  Ooaiad 

JeHeraoii  Darla 

John  B.  noji 

Joseph  HoK.. 


I  a.na 
11.  tea 
.jfssck  am* 

..Ah.     IS,  ISM 

•.J84S 


.Jfank  tvU* 
.Auk.    U.I8S0 


.Muck  S,18SS 
JUnik  ^aST 
Jam.  ia.1881 
.MSRh  B,I«n 

Kdwin  M.  Stanton Jam.     15, 1888 

Tnysses8.Qrant,a<tiai._ Aa«.    IS,  IflBT 

l4itcnao  nonas,     **      Ileh.    SL,  1M8 

John  M.  ScboCeid May    BB,  1888 


S7. 

18L    Bimoa  Camcran ......._. 


81.    John  A.  Bawlins MsrIi  II,  1868 

WllUam  T.  Sherman Se|it.     •,  1888 

81.    WUllam  W.  Bdknap Oct     8B,  ISB 

SA    AlpboosoTWi Maiek  8,  MS 

84.    Jss.  Donald  Cameno M«y     lt.I8!S 

SBl    George  W.  McCrsiy March  tt,  VST 

88l    Alexander  Ramsey Dec     10,  JK9 

87.    Rabat  T.  Lincoln March  6.1881 

A.  R.  SForrosB. 
WARS  (m  U.  8.  Hdtobt).  I.  Fbbtch  axd 
Ihdiak  Wak.  This  was  the  first  national  war  of 
the  United  States,  although  no  such  natioa  as  the 
United  States  had  as  yet  a  formal  existence. 
Previous  wars  had  been  waged  by  but  one  colony 
or  a  few  adjacent  colonies  in  combination.  They 
had  been  the  inevitable  Indian  wars,  such  as  the 
Fequot  war  in  1687,  or  King  Philip's  war  in  1675, 
waged  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
Tuscarora  war,  in  1711,  waged  by  North  and 
South  Carolina;  or  ctmflicts  with  the  neighboring 
French  and  Spaniards,  into  which  the  oolonieB 
had  been  dragg^  by  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country.  Such  were  King  WMam'a  tear,  in 
1689-97,  in  which  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  united  to  attack  Canada  by  land  and 
sea;  Queen  Atinit  rear,  in  1702-18,  in  which  the 
fighting  was  done  separately  by  South  Carolina  in 
the  south,  and  by  New  England,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  north  ;  the  BpaniA.  ^ear,  in 
1689-42,  in  whidi  the  brunt  was  borne  by  Ogle- 
thorpe and  his  new  colony  of  Georgia  ;  and  Kin^ 
Oeorg^t  war,  in  1744-8,  in  which  all  the  northern 
colonies  took  part.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
flicts, an  increasing  community  of  interests  had 
brought  an  increasing  number  of  the  colonies  to 
act  together;  but  none  of  them  had  been  general, 
and  still  less  could  any  of  them  be  called  piati- 
national.  The  French  and  Indian  war  was  essen- 
tially different  from  all  its  predecessors.  It  was  not 
provoked  by  European  diplomacy,  but  continued 
for  two  years  in  America  before  war  was  declared 
in  Europe.  It  was  not  brought  on  by  European 
interests,  but  was  accepted  by  the  colonies  in  de- 
fense of  their  own  interests.  It  was  waged  by  all 
the  colonies  in  common,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia.  In  waging  it,  the  first  plain  distinction 
appeared  between  Americans,  or  "  provindals," 
and  Englishmen.  (See  Nation.)  And,  as  a  part 
of  it,  the  first  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  tornai 
union  of  the  colonies.  (See  Ai^BAirr  Plait  or 
UmoK.)— In  1748  the  Ohio  land  company  was 
formed,  as  a  Virginia  and  London  speculation. 
Several  of  the  Washington  family  were  engaged 
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In  it,  and  ita  object  vas  to  develop  Virginia's 
western  resources.  The  peculiar  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  asserted  northwest  direction  of  her 
northern  boundary  line,  made  it  doubtful  whether 
the  country  around  what  is  now  Pittsburgh  was 
in  Virginia  or  in  Pennsylvania.  (See  VrBOisiA ; 
Terbitoribs,  I.)  The  Ohio  company  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  began  preparations  to  make 
roads  to  it  through  the  still  unsettled  country. 
The  French  colonial  empire  in  America  then  con- 
sisted of  two  settled  territories,  in  Canada  and  at 
Kew  Orleans,  the  two  having  about  one-tenth  the 
population  of  the  English  colonies,  joined  by  a 
line  of  some  sixty  forts  between  New  Orleans  and 
Montreal.  Many  of  these  forts,  such  as  Detroit 
and  Natchez,  have  since  become  the  sites  of  flour- 
ishing cities.  The  country  through  which  the  line 
ran  was  an  Indian  territory,  with  a  few  French 
hunters  and  traders  in  addition  to  the  garrisons. 
But  the  French  asserted  territorial  claims  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies;  and  they  naturally 
took  alarm  as  the  first  feeble  wave  of  English  set- 
tlement appeared  over  the  mountains.  In  1749 
they  sent  an  expedition  through  the  present  states 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  to  bury  leaden  plates  at 
important  points,  with  the  arms  of  France  graven 
on  them,  to  assert  possession  of  the  country,  and 
to  warn  English  traders  out  of  it.  In  1762  the 
rivals  came  closer  together :  the  Ohio  company 
built  Bedstone  old  fort  (now  Brownsville),  on  the 
Monongahela;  and  in  1758  the  French  built  forts 
at  Presq'ue  Isle,  now  Erie,  and  on  the  Alleghany 
to  the  south  of  it.  Late  in  the  same  year,  George 
"Washington,  then  a  young  land  surveyor,  was 
sent  to  Presque  Isle  by  Oov.  Dinwiddle,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  warn  off  the  intruders.  They  declined 
to  go,  and  made  active  preparations  to  extend 
their  acquisitions.  —  The  key  of  the  country  was 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela,  now  known  as  Pittsburgh.  All 
parties  understood  its  importance.  Late  in  1768 
Dinwiddle  bought  from  the  Indians  the  right  to 
build  a  fort  there,  and  sent  men  to  do  the  work. 
Early  in  1764  came  the  conflict :  the  French  de- 
scended from  Presque  Isle,  drove  away  the  En- 
glish, and  flnisbed  the  fort  themselves,  calling  it 
Fort  Du  Quesne;  and  the  French  and  Indian  war 
had  begun.  The  battles,  such  as  the  defeat  of 
Brsddock  in  1765,  and  Johnson's  defeat  of  Dies- 
kau,  near  Lake  George,  in  the  same  year,  were  at 
first  not  very  creditable  to  the  English  and  pro- 
vincials. Their  discordant  and  inefficient  efforts 
were  easily  foiled  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the 
abler  French  leaders.  In  1767  Pitt  became  the 
bead  of  the  English  ministry,  and  order,  vigor, 
sense  and  success  came  with  him  into  the  English 
coxmcils.  Fort  Du  Quesne  fell  the  next  year,  and 
Quebec  in  1769.  During  the  following  year  the 
various  French  forts  were  taken  into  possession, 
and  the  French  empire  in  America  was  lost  for- 
ever. In  1763,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  Great  Brit- 
ain was  formally  vested  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  whole  of  North  America  east  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  the  Floridas  being  ceded  by  Spain,  the  ally 
of  France  in  the  war,  in  exchange  for  Havana, 
which  an  English  expedition  had  captured  two 
years  before.  Of  her  former  possessions  in  North 
America,  France  ceded  the  portion  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  her  victorious  enemy,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  portion  west  of  that  river  to  her  partner 
in  misfortune,  Spain.  —  The  persistence  of  Great 
Britain  in  retaining  her  conquests  from  France 
in  North  America,  and  thus  relieving  her  other 
colonies  from  the  constant  danger  impending  from 
Canada,  was  at  first  sight  a  great  mistake.  The 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  warned  the 
British  envoy  at  the  time  that  the  cession  of 
Canada  would  only  clear  the  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  original  British  colonies ;  and 
from  1768  until  1776  French  statesmen  patiently 
watched  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  unanimous  reports  of 
French  agents  in  North  America.  It  even  became 
the  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  after  the  opening  of 
the  revolution,  to  attribute  the  boldness  of  the 
colonists  entirely  to  the  cession  of  Canada.  But, 
after  all,  the  change  of  jurisdiction  in  1768  can 
not  thus  be  made  the  uni^rsal  scape-goat:  it  but 
substituted  Great  Britain  for  France  as  an  enemy. 
Burgoyne's  expedition  would  not  have  been  any 
more  dangerous  to  the  colonies  under  a  French 
than  under  a  British  standard.  The  truth  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  cession  of  Canada  would 
have  postponed  the  day  of  conflict  with  the  mother 
country  for  half  a  century,  if  the  stupidity  of 
British  statesmen  had  not  brought  it  to  a  bead  in 
1776.  France,  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe  com- 
bined could  not  finally  have  balked  of  its  prey 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lust  for  land;  but  the  cession  of 
Canada  to  the  mother  coimtry  satiated  it  peacea- 
bly for  the  time,  just  as  Napoleon's  cession  of 
Louisiana  in  1808  (see  Abnbxations,  I.)  satiated 
it  again  for  the  time.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  retaining  the  western 
territory  would  seem  to  have  been  as  blindly  wise 
as  her  subsequent  attempt  to  "govern"  the  colo- 
nies was  blindly  foolish.  —  II.  See  RBVoiiUTiON. 
—  in.  See  Aloesiitb  War.  —  IV.  "War  op 
1812.  The  causes  of  the  "second  warforinde-- 
pendence,"  as  the  war  of  1812  is  sometimes  called, 
are  elsewhere  given.  (See  Embargo;  Dbmocratic 
Party,  III.)  The  internal  political  difficulties 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  great  development 
of  national  feeling  which  followed  it,  have  also 
been  given  a  separate  place.  (See  Convention, 
Habtford;  Nation,  II.)  It  is  designed  here 
only  to  give,  in  some  necessary  detail,  the  course 
of  action  which  closed  it  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
—March  8,  1818,  the  Russian  mhiister  at  Wash- 
ington, Daschkoff,  offered  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment, by  direction  of  the  czar,  his  friendly 
mediation  in  the  war.  Madison  accepted  it,  and 
nominated,  May  29,  Bayard,  of  Delaware  (see  that 
stat«),  Gallatin,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
minister  to  Russia,  as  negotiators.  July  19,  the 
senate  confirmed  them,  except  Gallatin,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury:  the  affairs  of  the  treas- 
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wry  were  in  so  critical  a  condition  that  the  senate 
refined  to  saaction  liia  alMence  from  tiie  ooontiy. 
Not.  4, 1813,  while  the  three  American  negotia- 
tors were  in  St.  Peteraburgb,  one  of  them  oncon- 
flrmed,  Castlereagh  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
declining  the  RoBsian  mediation,  but  offering  to 
treat  directly,  and  suggesting  London  as  the  place. 
It  is  supposed  that  Oreat  Britain,  not  caring  to  of- 
fend Russia  or  to  allow  that  country's  friendship 
for  the  United  States  to  influence  the  final  treaty, 
wished  to  transfer  the  negotiations  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  In  January,  1814,  Henry  Clay  and  Jona- 
than Russell  were  nominated  and  confirmed  as 
additional  negotiators;  and  Gallatin,  who  had  by 
this  time  resigned  the  treasury,  was  confirmed.  — 
In  August,  1814,  the  place  of  negotiation  was 
transferred  to  Ghent;  and  here  the  five  conmiis- 
sioners  met  Lord  Oambier,  Henry  Goulbum,  and 
William  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. On  the  80th  of  the  prerious  March  the 
allies  had  entered  Paris  in  triumph;  in  April  Na- 
poleon had  departed  for  Elba ;  and  the  British 
government  was  free  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
upstart  people  whose  Bhips  had  won  more  flags 
from  her  navy  in  two  years  than  all  her  European 
rivals  had  done  in  a  century.  And  so,  while  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on,  detachments  of  Welling- 
ton's victorious  veterans  were  being  shipped  to 
America,  there  to  seize  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  make  possession  of  them  at  least  nine 
points  of  the  flnal  treaty  of  peace.  —  Behind  the 
British  negotiators  were  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  British  war  party  and  war  newspapers,  de- 
mands rising,  in  some  cases,  to  the  banishment  of 
President  Madison  to  some  convenient  Elba.  ' '  Bet- 
ter is  it,"  said  the  "London  Times,"  "that  we 
should  grapple  with  the  young  lion  when  he  is 
first  fleshed  with  the  taste  of  our  flocks,  than  wait 
until,  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength,  he  bears 
away  at  once  both  sheep  and  shepherd."  Never- 
theless, the  first  demands  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors must  have  seemed  to  them  quite  moderate. 
They  were:  1,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  and  in- 
dependent Indian  territory,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States;  2,  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  should  run  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  great  lakes ;  8,  that  the  United 
States  should  have  no  forts  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  no  war  vessels  on  the  lakes,  while  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  so  restricted;  4,  that  enough 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine  should  be  ceded  to 
enable  the  British  to  build  a  military  road  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  ;  and,  5,  that  the  right  to  use 
the  Mississippi,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  178S, 
should  be  renewed  to  British  subjects,  while  the 
American  right  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
guaranteed  by  the  same  treaty,  should  be  consid- 
ered lost  by  the  war.  In  June,  as  a  last  conces- 
sion, the  American  government  had  allowed  its 
negotiators  to  waive  the  questions  of  right  of 
search  and  impressment,  on  which  the  war  had 
been  l)egun;  but  no  instructions  could  cover  such 
demands  as  these.  They  aroused  the  war  spirit  in 


America,  when  they  were  annonnced  there,  to  a 
hitler  pitch  than  ever;  and  the  American  nego- 
tiators themselves  lost  their  tempera.  —  After  four 
months  of  wrangling,  a  treaty  was  made  in  which 
not  a  point  of  the  British  demands  was  granted. 
This  result  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  sets  of  negodators,  for 
they  quarreled  unremittingly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  negotiation;  not  to  any  accord 
among  the  American  negotiators,  for  they  qoar- 
relcd  with  one  another  almost  as  constantly.  Clay 
wished  to  give  up  the  fisheries  and  save  the  Mis- 
sissippi; Adams  wished  to  give  up  the  Misrisappi 
and  save  the  fisheries :  and  Gallatin  alone  was 
busied  in  keeping  the  peace  among  his  colleagues 
and  with  the  British  negoUatois.  The  best  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  the  treaty  was  due  mainly 
to  the  high  tone  taken  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  defense  of  nential 
rights,  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  eliminate 
the  United  States  from  possible  complications. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  very  singular  that  the 
British  negotiators  should  have  signed  a  treaty 
without  any  mention  of  Louisiana,  whDe  the  Bri^ 
ish  expedition  for  its  conquest  was  still  in  position 
before  New  Orleans,  with  hi^  hopes  of  success. 
The  treaty  even  provided  that "  all  territory  what- 
soever taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during 
the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  *  *  *  shall  be  restored  without  de- 
lay ";  so  that  the  lives  of  Packenham  and  his  dead 
were  absolutely  thrown  away,  and  their  victory 
would  have  gained  no  more  than  their  defeat.  It 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  inside  his- 
tory of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  yet  to  be  written.— 
The  treaty,  dated  Dec.  24,  1814,  at  Ghent,  and 
ratified  by  the  senate  Feb.  17,  1815,  was  in  eleven 
articles.  The  first  three  provided  for  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  prisoners;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth,  for  the  northern  boundary  (see 
Maihb;  Northwest  Botwdaky);  the  ninth,  for 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities;  the  tenth,forthe 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  and  the  eleventh, 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  treaty  did  not  touch  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  United  States  had  declared  war.  These 
had  been  more  practically  settled:  one  frigate  bat- 
tle at  sea  was  worth  more  to  that  purpose  than  a 
host  of  treaties.  —  V.  The  Mexicak  Wak.  The 
settlement  of  Texas  by  Americans,  its  secession 
from  Mexico,  its  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  its  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  have 
been  given  elsewhere.  (See  Annexatioxb,  III.) 
Before  the  annexation  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was 
stationed  in  Louisiana,  then  the  southwest  frontier 
of  the  United  States.  May  28,  1845,  he  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Sabine  and  take  post  in  Tex- 
as, so  as  to  protect  it  from  invasion  by  Mexico. 
The  apprehended  invasion  by  Mexico  did  not  take 
place;  and,  though  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  the  Unlt»l  States  was  interrupted,  war 
did  not  follow.  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nueces,  was  then  the  advanced  Texas 
town;  and  here  Taylor  made  bis  headquartosfor 
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the  rest  of  the  year.  The  territory  between  the 
Kueces  and  the  Klo  Orande,  a  desert  in  the  east 
but  fertile  in  the  west,  had  been  claimed  by  Texas, 
but  neyer  reduced  to  possession.  During  the  sum- 
mer scTeral  dispatches  were  sent  to  Taylor,  author- 
izing him  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Orande  if  he  saw 
at,  because  of  hostile  preparations  by  Mexico,  and 
ordering  him,  in  that  case,  not  to  wait  for  orders 
from  Washington.  But  Taylor,  Oct.  4,  in  a  long 
-dispatch  declared  that  he  "did  not  feel  at  liberty, 
tmder  bis  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July 
8,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Orande 
without  authority  from  the  war  department." 
There  the  matter  rested  until  the  following  Janu- 
ary. —  In  the  meantime,  Nov.  9,  President  Polk 
Appointed  John  Slidell  (see  Louisiaita)  as  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  an  intimation 
from  Mexico  that  she  would  receive  a  commis- 
«ioner  to  settle  the  Texas  dispute.  In  December 
the  Mexican  government  declined  to  receive  Sli- 
dell in  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  since  such 
a  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  would  im- 
ply an  abandonment  by  Mexico  of  the  points  in 
-dispute,  which  had  led  to  the  rupture;  but  the  of- 
fer to  receive  him  as  a  commissioner  was  renewed. 
This  was  refused  by  Slidell.  Soon  afterward  a 
revolution  in  Mexico  placed  a  new  government  in 
power.  —  Before  any  of  these  events  could  be 
known  at  Washington,  but,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
secretary  of  state,  admitted,  "  in  anticipation  "  of 
them,  an  order,  dated  Jan.  18,  1846,  was  sent  to 
Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Orande.  Taylor 
arrived  at  the  river  March  28,  established  his 
camp  opposite  Matamoras,  and  was  notified  by 
Arista,  the  Mexican  general,  after  a  series  of  angry 
communications,  that  he  considered  war  as  already 
begpin.  April  26,  a  party  of  American  dragoons 
was  captured,  with  some  bloodshed,  by  a  superior 
force  of  Mexicans.  As  soon  as  Taylor's  dispatch 
announcing  this  event  reached  Washington,  the 
president  sent  a  message  to  congress,  in  which  he 
declared  that  Mexico  had  "at  last  invaded  our 
territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow -citizens 
on  our  own  soil."  Two  days  afterward,  congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  president  to  call  out 
60,000  volunteers;  but  the  gist  of  the  act  was  in 
its  short  and  simple  preamble:  "  Whereas,  by  the 
act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists between  that  government  and  the  United 
States."  The  whigs  protested  against  the  pream- 
ble, as  a  falsehood,  but  it  was  passed  in  the  house 
by  a  vote  of  128  to  67,  and  the  whole  bill  by  174 
to  14.  In  the  senate  the  whole  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  2;  five  whigs  protested  against  the 
preamble,  and  three  refused  to  vote.  War  had 
thus  begun;  and,  though  the  whigs  had  not  been 
manoeuvred  quite  into  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  it,  they  were  for  some  time  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  their  efforts  to  evade  the  issue  so  unkindly 
tbrust  upon  them.  (See  Whig  Party.)  — The 
essential  facts  and  dates  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  war  have  been  given  above.  Taken 
as  they  stand,  they  might  be  considered  as  a  case 
of  blundering  into  the  lucky  acquisition  of  Cali- 


fornia and  New  Mexico,  for  President  Polk  has 
not  usually  been  regarded  as  a  very  able  man. 
But  von  Hoist,  as  cited  below,  has  focused  upon 
Polk  a  great  mass  of  evidence  going  to  convict 
him  of  almost  Satanic  ingenuity  in  luring  Mexico 
into  war.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ore- 
gon dispute  with  Oreat  Britain  (see  Northwbst 
BotnmART)  was  coincident  wiUi  the  series  of 
events  above  given.  It  is  certain  that  Mexico  was 
not  willing  to  flght  about  Texas;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that,  in  the  beginning,  she  was  no  more 
willing  to  fight  single-handed  for  even  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Orande.  The  allegation,  then,  is  that  the  long  de- 
lay to  order  Taylor  forward  was  diligently  used  in 
working  the  dispute  with  Oreat  Britain  apparently 
to  a  war  point;  that  Taylor  was  then  ordered  for- 
ward; that  Mexico,  relying  on  Oreat  Britain  as  an 
ally,  incautiously  accepted  the  gage  of  war;  and 
that  then  every  point  in  dispute  was  given  up  to 
Oreat  Britain,  peace  was  settled  with  that  power, 
and  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  real  objects 
of  the  war,  were  squeezed  out  of  the  grasp  of 
Mexico.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  array  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  strong:  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  certain  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  repulsive  skill  with  which  the  diplomatic 
combinations  were  made,  if  they  were  really  the 
result  of  design.  The  times  and  seasons  were 
chosen  with  such  consummate  adroitness,  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  them  were  pressed  with  such 
resolute  persistence,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
worked  out  to  the  end  with  such  a  complete  re- 
pudiation of  moral  objections  to  it,  that  Machia- 
velli  might  have  been  proud  to  own  it  as  his 
master-piece.  Nevertheless,  the  conviction  re- 
mains that  Polk  had  not  the  ability  requisite  for 
the  conception  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  he  was 
the  creature  of  circumstances  rather  than  their 
creator.  The  train  of  events  may  fairly  have  the 
two  interpretations;  and,  while  the  first  wohld 
have  been  the  more  natural  in  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  second  is  certainly  the  more  natural 
in  the  case  of  James  K.  Polk.  Oiven  the  desire 
of  the  government  to  obtain  California  and  New 
Mexico  in  case  of  war,  the  constant  pressure  be- 
hind it  urging  it  toward  war,  and  its  natural  hes- 
itation to  base  the  war  on  its  excessively  doubt- 
ful claim  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Orande;  and  a  little  occasional  tuppret- 
mo  ven  by  the  president  will  explain  the  whole 
drift  of  events  without  supposing  them  to  be  the 
result  of  a  carefully  elaborated  plot.  But,  if  the 
reader  inclines  to  accept  the  first  interpretation, 
he  will  find  that  It  is  necessary  to  take  Marcy,  the 
secretary  of  war,  not  Polk,  as  the  presiding  gen- 
ius.—  During  the  year  1846  Taylor  first  drove  the 
enemy  in  headlong  retreat  over  the  Rio  Orande, 
and  then  followed  them  and  finished  the  campaign 
in  Mexico.  He  captured,  in  Monterey,  an  army 
nearly  double  his  own  nimibers,  in  spite  of  very 
strong  natural  and  artificial  defenses.  Finally, 
Feb.  28,  1847,  with  less  than  5,000  undisciplined 
volunteers,  he  met  and  routed  more  than  four 
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times  his  number,  under  Santa  Anna,  at  Buena 
Vista.  In  the  meantime  an  overland  expedition 
from  Fort  Leavenwortli  had  captured  New  Mex- 
ico; and  the  Pacific  squadron,  aided  by  Fremont 
and  some  irregular  land  forces,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Ban  Francisco  and  California.  The  year 
1847  ended  the  war.  Scott,  with  12,000  men, 
took  Vera  Cruz,  and  forced  his  way  up  to  the 
plateau  of  Mexico  before  summer  set  in.  In 
August  and  September,  he  beat  nearly  three  times 
his  number  in  a  series  of  brilliant  battles  around 
Mexico,  overturned  the  government,  and  con- 
quered the  peace  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2, 
1848.  (For  its  results,  see  Anhexationb,  IV., 
V. ;  WiuiOT  Pbovibo;  Comfromibbs  HI. ;  Dek- 
ocBATic  Party,  V.)— VI.  See  Rsbxllioh. — 
a.)  See  2  Sparks'  WHUng$  ef  Wathington,  478 
(for  the  history  of  the  Ohio  company);  H.  B. 
Adams'  Maryland tinfiuenee,  18;  1  Marshall's  £t^« 
of  WaAingUm,  2;  4  Bancroft's  UnUed  SttUet,  106, 
460;  1  Draper's  Cinl  War,  159.  (II.,  III.)  See 
articles  referred  to.  (TV.)  See  4-6  Niles'  Wukly 
BegiOer  (index  under  Mediation  and  Peace) ;  8 
Palmer's  niiU!riealBegi»Ur(\9iX4L),  284;  0  Hildreth's 
United  8tate»,  680,  S44;  John  Q.  Adams'  Workt; 
6Famphleteer;  Morse's  Life  of  John  Q.  Adamt,  75 
(the  best  account  of  the  negotiations);  2  Parton's 
Life  of  Jaekion,  87;  Ingersoll's  Second  War  with 
Oreat  Britain;  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  in  8  Stat,  at 
Large,  218.  (V.)  See  3  von  Hoist's  United  Statei, 
79,  159,  198  (and  index) ;  Statetman't  Manual 
(Polk's  Messages);  Jay's  Bevieu  of  the  Mexican 
War;  Ripley's  Sieiory  of  the  Mexican  War;  Ram- 
sey's The  Other  Side  (Mexican  authorities);  16  Ben- 
ton's DOatet  of  Congrem,  64, 215;  9  Stat,  at  Large, 
9  (act  of  Hay  18,  1846),  and  922  (treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo). —  (VI.)  See  authorities  under  Re- 
bellion. Albxahdbb  Johnston. 

WASHINGTON  CITT.  (See  Capital,  Na- 
tional.) 

WASHINGTON,  G«org«,  president  of  the 
United  States  1789-97,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  22,  1782,  and  died  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Va.,  Dec.  14,  1799.  In  youth  he  became  a 
land  surveyor,  and  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Virginia  forces,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  Braddock's  defeat  In  1759 
he  married  Martha,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis; 
and  the  care  of  her  extensive  property  occupied 
him  thereafter,  though  he  was  for  fifteen  years  a 
silent  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his 
colony.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress in  1774-5,  and  the  general  anxiety  to  keep 
Virginia  steady  in  resistance  to  the  crown  induced 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  June  15,  1775.  Whatever  the 
motives  may  have  been  that  governed  his  appoint- 
ment, he  very  rapidly  proved  his  extraordinary 
fitness  for  the  place,  and  became  the  great  and 
central  figure  of  the  revolution.  The  character 
of  no  other  public  man  of  the  time  can  so  suc- 


cessfully  submit  to    mkroscoirfc   examination. 
There  seems  to  have  been  notliing  little  in  him. 
Great  in  defeat,  he  was  greater  still  in  success, 
and  the  crowning  event  of  his  mflitary  career  was 
his  surrender  of  liis  commission  to  congress  at  the 
close  of  the  war.    (For  the  events  of  the  war  see 
the  biographies  cited  below.) — After  resigning 
his  commission,  he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to 
put  his  private  aftairs  in  order,  and  to  pursue  the 
line  of  investments  in  western  lands  to  which  he 
had  been  attracted  during  his  early  military  life. 
In  politics  he  was  most  interested  in  the  evident 
and  dismal  failure  of  the  confederacy.    (See  Con- 
federation, Articles  of.)   During  the  revolu- 
tion he  bad  been  the  trusted  adviser  of  congress 
and  the  state  governors,  and  his  correspondence 
with  former   political   and   military   associates 
throughout  the  country  now  becomes  voluminous. 
Every  conscious  step  toward  the  formation  of  a. 
new  government  was  submitted  to  his  inspection 
and  approval,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  he  was 
almost  forced  into  becoming  a  delegate  to,  and 
president  of,  the  convention  of  1787.    In  that 
body  he  said  little,  but  in  each  case  his  suggestion 
was  final.    On  the  subsequent  question  of  ratifi- 
cation his  influence  was  still  greater.     Multitudes 
of  voters,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  accept  the  legal  argu- 
ments of  the  "  Federalist,"  and  similar  publica- 
tions on  either  side,  supported  the  new  constitu- 
tion blindly  by  reason  of  their  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington's sound  judgment,  their  certainty  that  he 
would  not  recommend  a  scheme  of  government 
which  he  thought  to  be  of  evil  tendency,  and  the 
evident  fact  that  the  office  of  president  had  been 
cut  to  his  measure  by  the  convention.     Here,  as 
in  the  revolution,  there  was  no  getting  on  without 
him;  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  character,  from  1775  until 
1790,  clianged  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of 
the  western  continent,  and  thus  of  the  world.  — 
In  the  elections  of  1789  and  1792  all  the  electors 
voted  for  him,  and  he  became  president.     (See 
Electoral  Votes,  I. ,  II. )    No  succeeding  presi- 
dent has  received  this  national  compliment  of  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  it, 
Monroe,  being  probably  the  one  who  least  de- 
served it.    The  events  of  Washington's  adminis- 
trations are  elsewhere  detailed.    (See  Jcdiciart; 
Capital,  National;  Bank  Controversies,  IL; 
Excise  ;   Affortionkent  ;   Genet,    Citizen  ; 
Dekocratic  Cltjbs  ;  Jay's  Treaty  ;  Whiskt 
Insurrection  ;  Farewell  Address  ;   X  Y  Z 
Mission  ;   Federal   Party,  I. ;   Democratic 
Party,  I.,  II.)    He  entered  office  with  the  im- 
possible expectation  tliat  parties  would  be  elim- 
inated from  his  government;  but  his  underhing 
consciousness  that  parties  already  existed  is  shown 
in  his  careful  division  of  his  cabinet  offices  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Knox  on  one  side,  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Randolph  on  the  other.     His  expectation 
was  of  course  disappointed;  the  companioDship 
of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  in  the  cabinet  was,  to 
use  the  hitter's  own  comparison,  like  that  of  two 
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game-cocks  in  a  pit.  As  Washington  was  by  na- 
ture a  sincere,  tliough  unconscious,  federalist,  the 
progress  of  party  division  drove  the  democratic 
leaders  into  opposition,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
second  term  all  possibility,  or  even  desirability, 
of  further  keeping  the  peace  between  the  two 
parties  was  at  an  end.  One  party  had  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  help  of  Washing- 
ton's name,  and  controlled  the  government  by  the 
-continuance  of  the  same  help.  '  The  other  party 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  it  had  not 
been  impatient  at  finding  Washington  always  in 
the  way  of  its  attacks  upon  its  opponent.  Its 
leaders  successfully  restrained  themselves  in  pros- 
pect of  his  approaching  retirement ;  but  their 
impatience  is  shown  by  such  symptoms  as  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  Mazzei,  though  Jefferson  always 
-denied  any  Intention  to  attack  the  president  per- 
sonally. The  more  violent  members  attacked 
Washington  in  plain  terms,  even  accusing  him  of 
drawing  more  than  his  salary,  publishing  forged 
letters  to  show  his  desire  to  submit  to  the  king 
-during  the  revolution,  and  calling  him  the  "  step- 
father of  his  country."  Their  malice  undoubted- 
ly embittered  the  closing  years  of  his  second  term, 
and  yet  it  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
showed  that  the  time  was  past  when  he  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that,  having  successfully 
and  strongly  built  the  stage,  he  must  now  leave  it 
-clear  for  the  actors.  The  firmness  of  his  hold 
upon  the  national  heart  is  proved  by  the  venom 
of  the  impatient  and  yet  helpless  politicians.  He 
might  have  died  in  the  office  if  he  had  wished  it: 
even  after  his  final  decision  to  retire,  two  electors 
obstinately  voted  for  him  for  a  third  term  in  1796. 
—  Washington  was  slow  of  judgment,  and  anx- 
ious to  see  all  sides  of  a  case  and  to  get  all  possi- 
ble opinions  upon  it,  but  when  he  had  formed  an 
opinion  or  a  judgment,  it  was  his  own,  and  he  sel- 
dom changed  it.  Most  of  the  state  papers  which 
pass  as  Washington's  were  originally  written  by 
other  hands,  though  none  of  them  were  given  to 
the  world  until  they  had  been  revised,  digested 
and  reproduced  by  him  and  made  thoroughly  his 
own.  His  letters,  however,  are  his  own ;  and 
though  their  editor  has  pushed  his  province  of 
-correcting  them  to  an  extreme,  no  editing  can 
-conceal  the  essential  nature  of  the  writer  as  shown 
in  them.  The  strong  judgment,  the  good  sense, 
the  calmness  and  patience,  the  consciousness  of 
strength  and  of  the  ability  to  control  the  strength, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  self-seeking  in  any 
form,  make  his  letters  a  monument  which  will 
always  justify  the  instinctive  popular  estimate  of 
him.  Other  men  have  surpassed  him  in  partict^ 
lar  phases  of  character  and  ability;  but,  in  all 
jihases  together,  his  letters  will  show  that  he  was 
the  greatest  man  the  earth  has  yet  seen.  —  A  bib- 
liography of  Washingtoniana  would  be  altogether 
too  voluminous  for  our  space.  The  list  of  boolcs, 
tracts  and  medals  relating  to  his  death  alone  fills 
two  volumes,  as  collected  by  F.  B.  Hough  in  186S. 
Among  the  lives  may  be  mentioned  Marshall's,  Ir- 
-ving's.  Sparks',  A.  Bancroft's,  Lossing's,  Ram- 


say's and  Everett's ;  Custis'  Privaie  Memoirt  of 
WaMngton;  and  Rush's  Wathington  in  Domettie 
L^e.  See  also.  Sparks'  Writingi  of  Waahington; 
1  Statemum's  Manual  (for  his  messages) ;  Oibbs' 
Memoin  of  the  AdrrUnUtraiions  of  Washington  and 
Adam*;  Trescott's  Diplotnatie  BUiory  of  the  Adr. 
minittratioru  of  Wathington  and  Adamt;  Thach- 
er's  Life  and  MOUary  JonimuA  cf  Wathington; 
Oriswold's  Bepubliean  Court;  2  Pitkin's  United 
State*;  3-5  Hildreth's  United  State*;  1  Schouler's 
United  State*.  There  is  a  forcible  pen-portrait  of 
Washington  at  pp.  77  and  114-126  of  Schouler  as 
cited  above;  and  in  fiction  Thackeray  has  at- 
tempted the  same  thing  in  The  Virginian*. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBT,  a  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  is  a  part  of  that  doubt- 
ful portion  of  the  Louisiana  cession  (see  Annex- 
ations, I.),  whose  jurisdiction  was  long  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  but  was  finally  decided  to  be  in  the  former 
by  the  treaty  of  1846.  (See  Northwest  Bound- 
ary.) It  was  originally  apart  of  Oregon  territory, 
and,  before  the  erection  of  that  territory  into  a 
state,  was  set  oft  as  a  separate  territory  by  the  act 
of  March  2,  1858.  As  at  first  organized,  it  con- 
tained 198,071  square  miles,  but  transfers  to  Idaho 
have  reduced  it  to  an  area  of  69,094  square  miles. 
Its  population,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  75,116, 
an  increase  of  218.57  per  cent,  in  the  decade  pre- 
vious. Its  capital  is  Olympia,  and  its  governor 
(1880-84)  is  William  A.  Newell. —The  act  of 
March  2, 1858,  Is  in  10  Stat,  at  Large.  172. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WATS  AND  MEANS.  (See  Parltamwwtabt 
Law.) 

WEALTH.  In  the  most  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  the  word  wealth  indicates,  and  al- 
ways indicated,  especially  when  it  was  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  precious  metals,  things 
having  an  exchangeable  value;  but  the  greater  part 
of  economists  have  applied  it  to  all  weful  things, 
even  to  those  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  such 
value;  but  it  is  always  inconvenient  in  scientific 
nomenclature  to  designate  by  the  same  word, 
things  which  differ  by  essential  characteristics, 
for  such  designation  invariably  causes  confusion 
and  misunderstandings.  It  might  easily  be  shown 
that  a  great  part  of  the  discussions  to  which  some 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  have  given 
rise,  was  due  only  to  the  two-fold  meaning  given 
to  the  words  wecUth  and  value,  which  made  them 
designate  both  gratuitous  utility,  that  is  to  say,  a 
utility  acquired  without  cost  or  labor,  and  power- 
less to  obtain  anything  by  way  of  exchange,  and 
the  utility  obtained  by  means  of  labor,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  exchangeable  value.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  the  nomen- 
clature of  politico-economical  science  would  not 
be  rendered  clearer  and  more  precise  if  it  were 
once  well  imderstood  that  the  words  wealth  and 
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wUve  designated  only  utilities  of  this  last  kind, 
and  this  is  what  we  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate. 
But  we  must  first  point  out  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  two-fold  scientific  meaning  given 
to  these  two  words,  or  the  lack  of  precision  in  the 
meaning  given  to  each  in  the  definitions  of  them  by 
the  principal  economists.  The  intimate  correlation 
of  these  two  words,  and  of  the  ideas  which  they 
awaken,  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  of  wealth  with- 
out at  the  same  time  treating  of  value;  we  will, 
however,  as  far  as  possible  confine  our  observa- 
tions on  the  latter  word  to  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  elucidate  the  question  of  nomenclature 
which  we  are  considering:  the  other  questions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  are  considered  in  the  article 
on  Valxtk.  —  "  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniences 
and  amusements  of  human  life.  But  after  the  di- 
vision of  labor  has  once  thoroughly  taken  place, 
it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  these  with  which  a 
man's  own  labor  can  supply  him.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  he  must  derive  from  the  labor  of 
other  people;  and  he  must  be  rich  or  poor  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  that  labor  which  he  can  com- 
mand or  which  he  can  afford  to  purcliase.  The 
value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person 
who  possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or 
consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for  other 
commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command." 
("  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap.  6.)—  From 
this  we  see  that  Adam  Smith  at  first  seems  to 
consider  everything  useful  as  wealth,  but  after- 
ward restricts  the  qualification  to  things  which 
have  an  exchangeable  value.  "  The  word  value," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "it  is  to  be  observed,  has  two 
different  meanings;  it  sometimes  expresses  the 
utility  of  some  particular  object,  and  sometimes 
the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the 
possession  of  that  object  conveys.  The  one  may 
be  called  value  in  vse,  and  the  other  value  in  ex- 
change. The  things  wliich  have  the  greatest  value 
in  use  have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in  ex- 
cJiange;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  have 
the  greatest  value  in  exchange  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  in  tise.  Nothing  is  more  useful 
than  water;  but  it  will  purchase  scarce  anything; 
scarce  anything  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  A 
diamond,  on  the  contrary,  has  scarce  any  value  in 
use,  but  a  very  great  quantity  of  other  goods  may 
frequently  be  had  in  exchange  for  it."  ("Wealth 
of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap.  4.)  Here  we  have  the 
word  value  used  to  express  both  gratuitous  utility 
and  utility  which  brings  a  price.  —  "  Everybody 
knows,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "  that  things  have  some- 
times a  value  in  use  very  different  from  their  value 
in  exchange;  tliat  common  water,  for  example,  has 
scarcely  any  value,  although  very  necessary, while 
a  diamond  has  a  very  great  value  in  exchange, 
although  of  very  little  service;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  value  of  footer  is  a  part  of  our  natural 
vieaUh,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
political  economy,  and  that  the  value  of  the  dia- 


mond forms  a  part  of  our  loeial  voealth,  whidi  is 
the  only  wealth  within  tlie  province  of  the  science. 
The  word  exchangeable  is  always  indispensable. 
and  included  in  the  values  with  which  political 
economy  is  concerned;  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
iicoutiaw^lj,  for  it  it  abeaytunderttood."  [Court 
Complet,  t,  !.,  p.  74)  And  again  he  says,  '"The 
value  which  constitutes  wealth  is  not  the  arbitrary 
value  which  a  person  attaches  to  a  thing  he  pos- 
sesses, and  which  is  purely  relative  to  his  particu- 
lar wants;  itiithe  value  given  by  indiutry  and  ap- 
preeiaUd  by  the  publie."  {Ibid. ,  p.  306.)  Thus  J. 
B.  Say  understood  by  value  and  wealth  only  what 
possesses  an  exchangeable  value,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably only  by  the  example  of  Smith  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  to  gratuitous  utility  the  name  of 
value  in  use  (valeur  d'utUilf),  or  natural  wealth. 
—  Ricardo  fully  admits  the  distinction  established 
by  Smith  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  ex- 
change ("  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  in 
Taxation,"  ch.  i.);  however,  in  a  letter  to  J.  B. 
Say  he  maintains  that  we  ought  to  give  the  name 
of  wealth  only  to  the  things  which  have  an  ex- 
changeable value  {(Euvret  divertet  de,  J.  B.  Say, 
p.  410).  In  turn  J.  B.  Say  writes  him:  "  I  can 
not  admit  what  you  and  Adam  Smith  are  pleased 
to  call  value  in  use :  what  is  value  in  use,  if  it  is 
not  utility  pure  and  simple?  The  word  utility  is 
therefore  sufficient."  (Ibid.,  p.  409.)  Thisremark 
is  well  grounded,  and  that  of  Ricardo  is  not  less 
so.  — M'CuUoch  recognizes  that  the  double  mean- 
ing given  to  the  two  words  value  and  wealth  has- 
not  always  been  clearly  perceived,  and  that  it  often 
becomes  a  cause  of  confusion  and  error;  hence, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  be  makes 
it  a  rule  to  use  the  word  valve  to  signify  only 
exchangeable  value,  and  the  word  viealth  only  to- 
specify  products  susceptible  of  appropriation,  and 
which  are  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  human 
labor,  and  which  consequently  are  not  gratuitous- 
ly acquired,  but  are  possessed  of  an  exchangeable 
value.  — "  When  exchanges  are  introduced,"s8y8 
Storch,  "  the  uteful  thing*  or  the  talua  which  we 
possess  may  serve  us  in  two  different  ways:  fiist, 
directly,  when  we  employ  them  in  our  own  use, 
and  then  indirectly,  when  we  exchange  them  for 
other  values.  Thus,  therefore,  the  utility  of  things 
is  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  so  with  their  value. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  expression,  thia 
distinction  is  the  same  as  that  established  by 
Smith,  for  Storch  includes  gratuitous  utility  in  di- 
rect value.  —"What  is  value?  what  is  wealth?" 
asks  Rossi.  "If  common  sense  answers  these 
questions  easily,  the  books  answer  them  in  so 
many  different  ways  that  the  critics  have  reason 
to  assert  they  have  not  been  answered  at  alL 
Once  more,  value  is  the  expression  of  the  refatkm 
which  exigl*  between  the  teantt  of  man  and  tAingr. 
Wealth  is  a  generic  term  which  embraces  all  the 
objects  in  which  this  relation  is  verified.  Every 
object  that  can  satisfy  a  human  want  possesses  a 
value.  The  object  itself  is  wealth.  Thus  value 
and  wealth,  without  being  synonymous,  are  two 
expressions  necessarily  correlative.    Value  is  the 
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T^ation;  -wealth  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  objects 
in  which  this  relation  is  realized.  This  is  what 
common  sense  tells  us,  and  science  has  no  right 
to  depart  from  common  sense." —  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Rossi  confounds  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  course  of  political  economy,  the  words  value, 
utility,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  after  having 
pretended  that  the  books  did  not  at  all  answer  the 
questions  which  he  propounded,  he  himself  ans- 
-wers  them  much  more  imperfectly  than  those  who 
preceded  him.  But  the  confusion  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  forming  an  exact  ides  of  value  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  admitted,  with  Smith,  a  tialue  in 
xuB,  which  is  nothing  else  than  utility,  and  a  rxdue 
in  exchange,  which  is  the  sole  value.  —  Frederick 
Bastiat  distinguished  perfectly  utility  from  value; 
utility  is  what  may  be  called  the  expreuion  of  the 
relation  wAteA  exitlt  between  the  leanti  of  man  and 
thing*.  Value,  indeed,  supposes  utility,  but  ad- 
mits of  still  other  characteristics.  Bastiat  distin- 
guishes gratvitoue  uiiUly,  that  is,  the  utility  we 
enjoy  without  labor  or  previous  effort,  such  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  from  onermu  utility,  which  is  ac- 
quired only  after  a  service  done.  To  procure  this 
latter  utility  we  must  first  overcome  a  difficulty 
which  stands  between  the  want  and  its  satisfac- 
tion; we  obtain  it  by  means  of  the  effort  or  service 
which  by  rendering  utility  onerous  prevents  it 
from  being  transmitted  for  nothing,  and  gives 
rise  to  value.  Exchangeable  value  is  the  only 
value  he  recognizes;  and  he  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  idea  which  this  word  expresses  must  be 
the  result  of  exchange,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  world  when  two  men  for  the  first  time  agreed 
to  exchange  their  services  or  the  results  of  their 
services.  (Hamwniet  Eeonomiquet,  p.  170,  etc.)  — 
But  Bastiat  held  that  the  word  wealth  should  be 
i4>plied  to  gratuitous  utility  only.  He  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  wealth :  effective  wealth, 
which  comprises  all  utilities,  whether  obtained 
gratuitously  or  with  the  assistance  of  human 
effort ;  and  rdatite  weaiUh,  which  consists  exclu- 
sively of  onerous  utilities  or  utilities  which  have 
a  price.  The  more  gratuitous  utilities  increase  by 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  more  effective  wealUi 
do  nations  or  the  whole  human  race  possess. 
But  the  relative  wealth  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  limited  agglomeration  of  individuals,  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  values  which  it  possesses, 
provided  the  share  of  the  mass  of  existing  wealth, 
which  they  can  obtain  by  way  of  exchange,  is 
proportioned  to  the  sum  of  these  values.  —  If  we 
had  to  distinguish  in  political  economy  two  kinds 
of  wealth,  we  would  rather  admit  the  distinction 
made  by  J.  B.  Say,  between  natural  wealth  and 
eocicU  wealth,  than  that  proposed  by  Bastiat,  as 
the  former  seems  to  us  much  more  exact;  but  how 
can  Bastiat,  who  has  so  ably  proved  that  ex- 
changeable value  is  the  only  value,  admit  wealth 
mthout  value  f  An  examination  of  his  motives 
seems  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  hope  it  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  one  of  the 
difficult  points  of  political  economy.  —  The  "  sci- 
ence of  political  economy,"  he  says,  "concerns 


itself  with  the  general  welfare  of  men,  with  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  their  efforts  and 
their  satisfactions,  a  proportion  which  modifies  to 
advantage  the  progressive  participation  of  gra- 
tuitous utility  in  the  work  of  production.  The 
science  can  not,  therefore,  exclude  this  element 
from  the  idea  of  wealth.  We  may  conceive  two 
nations,  one  of  which  has  more  satisfactions  than 
the  other;  but  it  has  fewer  values  because  nature 
has  favored  it,  and  because  it  meets  with  fewer 
obstacles:  which  is  the  richer  of  the  two  ?  Nay 
more,  let  us  take  the  same  people  at  two  different 
ei>ochs:  the  obstacles  which  it  has  to  overcome 
are  the  same;  but  to-day  it  surmounts  them  with 
such  facility  (it  effects,  for  instance,  the  trwn»porta- 
tion  of  it»  merehandiee,  earriee  on  it*  labor  and 
manufacture*  teith  ao  little  effort)  that  tialties  are,  in. 
contequenee,  eongiderably  reduced.  It  may  there- 
fore adopt  either  of  these  two  courses,  remain 
content  with  the  same  satisfactions  as  formerly, 
and  turn  its  progress  into  leisure.  Can  its  wealth 
in  this  case  ^  be  said  to  be  retrograde,  because 
that  wealth  possesses  less  value  ?  Or  it  may  de- 
vote its  unemployed  efforts  to  increase  its  enjoy- 
ments. In  this  latter  case  can  we  conclude  that 
because  the  sum  of  the  values  of  that  people  has 
remained  stationary,  its  wealth  has  remained 
stationary  also  1  This  is  a  momentous  question 
for  political  economy.  Should  it  measure  wealth 
by  the  satisfactions  realized  or  by  the  values  cre- 
ated? "  {Bamumie*  Xeononagues,  p.  284. )  —  This 
is  really  a  very  specious  argument,  and  one  which, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  appear  unanswerable 
to  many  economists;  and  yet  we  believe  we  can 
show  that  all  this  argumentation  is  based  upon 
an  incomplete  notion  of  value,  and  forgetfulness 
of  some  of  its  essential  characteristics.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one.  Is  it  true,  as  Bastiat 
asserts,  that  a  people  who -by  its  progress  in  indus- 
try is  enabled  to  procure  the  same  satisfactions  as 
formerly  with  less  labor,  thereby  reduce  the  sum 
of  these  values?  Or  is  it  true  that  the  latter  re- 
main stationary,  if  this  same  people,  continuing  to 
work  as  much  as  formerly,  obtain  more  products? 
Let  us  see.  —  How  is  the  value  of  a  product,  of  a 
service,  or  of  an  aggregate  of  products  and  services, 
measured  ?  By  the  quantity  of  ali  other  object*  having 
a  price  nhich  they  enable  one  to  obtain  in  exchange 
for  them.  This  is  an  axiom  of  political  economy 
which  has  never  been  contested.  —  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  a  people  has,  without  greater  effort 
or  more  human  labor  than  formerly,  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  all  kinds 
which  minister  to  its  wants:  we  are  told  that  then 
the  value  of  these  products,  although  their  quan- 
tity has  been  doubled,  has  not  been  increased; 
but  what  is  there  to  base  such  an  assertion  on  ? 
How  is  the  value  of  the  products  measured  before 
and  after  the  doubling  f  If  we  measure  it  as  we 
should  do,  by  the  quantity  of  all  objects  having 
a  price  which  each  da**  of  products  enables  us  to 
obtain  in  exchange,  we  shall  inevitably  find  that 
in  doubling  the  quantity  of  all  the  products  we 
have  likewise  doubled  their  total  value,  since 
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each  class  of  products  can  be  exchanged  against 
a  double  quantity  of  all  the  others.  But  it  te  said 
that  this  double  quantity  will  have  no  greater 
value  than  the  single  quantity  had  before.  How 
is  this  possible?  We  ask  again,  what  is  there  to 
base  such  an  assertion  >on?  Since  the  value  of  an 
object  can  not  be  better  measured  than  by  the 
quantity  of  all  other  objects  having  a  price  which 
can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  is  it  not  plain 
that  a  class  of  products,  which,  because  it  has  been 
doubled  at  the  same  time  that  all  others  have  been 
doubled,  enables  us  to  obtain,  in  exchange,  the 
double  of  the  latter,  has  doubled  in  value  as  well 
as  in  quantity?  What  misleads  the  mind,  and 
prevents  the  clear  apprehension  of  this  truth,  is 
that  value  is  confounded  with  price,  and  it  is  very 
true,  that  if  the  quantity  of  money  did  not  increase 
during  this  doubling  of  the  other  products,  the 
price  of  the  latter  might  have  suiik  one-half  or 
nearly  one-lialf  ;  but  what  clearly  proves  that  it 
Is  not  their  value  which  is  sunk,  is  that  if  we 
suppose  the  quantity  of  money  to  have  doubled 
in  the  same  time  as  the  quantity  of  all  the  other 
products,  we  shall  see  that  the  price  of  these 
latter,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  have  doubled  like- 
wise. —  What  next  hinders  the  conception  and 
IHH^ptation  of  the  truth  we  have  just  stated,  is, 
that  many  economists  continue  to  suppose,  with 
Adam  Btnith,  that  the  value  of  products  is  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  human  labor  employed  in 
their  creation — an  incorrect  notion,  which  has  led 
to  many  errors,  and  which  prevents  those  who  ad- 
here to  it  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  value 
may  be  increased  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  labor.  —  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  question  we  are  considering 
is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  too  easily  forgotten 
that  value  is  a  quality  essentially  relative,  which 
can  not  varyin  one  object  without  varying  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  an  inverse  leme  in  all  others;  so 
that  if  sugar  or  wheat  falls  in  value,  all  other  prod- 
ucts necessarily  rise  relatively  to  wheat  or  sugar, 
and  that  if  iron  or  meat  rise  in  value  all  other 
products  fall  in  value  relatively  to  meat  or  iron  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  in  considering  the 
value  of  products  the  value  of  the  unit  is  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  eloM,  and  that  when  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  unit  is  observed,  that  fall  is 
attributed  to  the  entire  class,  and  it  is  not  remarked 
that  the  decline  is  compensated  for,  and  often  more 
than  compensated  for,  by  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity, as  will  appear  from  the  following.  It  is  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  that  the  use  of  the  knitting  ma- 
chine enables  us  to  produce  a  pair  of  stockings 
with  half  the  labor  or  cost  of  production  that  was 
needed  to  produce  the  same  pair  of  stocldngs 
when  knit  by  hand;  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  the 
stockings  has  fallen  one-half,  and  this  is  true  so 
far  as  the  unit  is  concerned;  but  is  it  equally  true 
that  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  stockings 
has  been  reduced  by  half,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  knitting  machine?  By  no  means,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  more 
than  doubled;  the  same  is  true  of  the  production 


of  books  compared  with  that  of  manuscripts;  .of 
the  manufacture  of  thread  by  machinery,  com- 
pared with  its  production  by  the  wheel  or  spindle; 
of  transportation  furnished  by  the  locomotive, 
compared  with  that  afforded  by  the  peddler.  In 
these  different  classes  of  production,  the  unit  has 
considerably  fallen  in  value,  but  the  entire  class 
represents  a  value  incomparably  greater  than  that 
which  it  possessed  before  the  fall.  The  value  of 
the  unit  of  products  has  been  more  or  less  reduced 
in  Europe  since  the  lieginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  many  other  branches  of  production,  but 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  one  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate does  not  furnish  a  sum  of  values  much  great- 
er than  it  was  before  that  reduction.  The  value 
of  products  taken  en  maste  is  therefore  far  from 
being  lessened  by  the  effect  of  industrial  prognaB; 
what  men  detract  from  the  value  of  the  unit,  they 
far  more  than  restore  by  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity. This  evidently  escaped  Bastiat  in  the  pass- 
age which  we  have  quoted.  He  believed  that  a 
like  quantity  of  labor  could  never  produce  any- 
thing but  a  like  sum  of  values,  and  that  the  only, 
result  of  industrial  progress  was  to  increase  gra- 
tuitous utility:  it  is,  however,  very  certiun  that 
industrial  progress  increases  at  the  same  time  utfl- 
ity,  which  has  a  price;  for  nobody,  surely,  would 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  most  industrious 
peoples  are  also  the  richest  in  exchangeable  values: 
Bastiat  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  values 
would  go  on  constantly  decreasing  from  the  effect 
of  industrial  progress:  this  may  be  admitted  in 
the  case  of  various  classes  of  products  so  far  as 
the  unit  is  concerned  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  class  or 
the  mass  of  products  is  concerned,  the  effect  of 
this  progress  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  to 
increase  its  value  considerably,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing which  authorizes  ua  to  think  that  it  will  be 
otherwise  in  the  future.  —  This  is  not,  therefore, 
so  momentous  a  question  as  Bastiat  imagined  it  to 
be;  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  wealth  consists 
of  objects  possessed  of  exchangeable  value,  and 
that  it  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  thoee  values, 
measured  as  it  should  be.  — Although  we  realize 
how  tiresome  such  discussions  are  to  the  mind, 
the  desire  to  render  them  henceforth  entirely  su- 
perfluous by  elucidating  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
questions  with  which  they  are  concerned,  induces 
tis  to  beg  the  reader's  attention  a  few  moments 
longer.  — J.  B.  Say  regarded,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est difiBcuhies  of  political  economy,  the  solution 
of  the  question :  As  the  tahte  of  thing*  pouetud 
i*  what  eonstitvUt  toealth,  why  it  it,  that,  the  Uneer 
price*  are  in  a  eountry,  the  richer  that  eouniry  itf 
The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  here  put  in  its 
true  terms;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  countries  in  which  products  have  the  lowest 
prices  are  always  the  richest.  In  certain  large 
countries,  as,  for  example,  in  Poland,  or  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  Russia,  in  America,  and  Hindo- 
stan,  the  principal  products  (cereals,  meat,  wood, 
wool,  leather,  etc.)  are  lower  in  price  than  any- 
where else;  and  yet  these  countries  can  not  by  any 
means  be  reckoned  among  the  richest.    It  i 
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evident  to  us  that  the  problem  which  the  illus- 
trious French  economist  meant  to  propound  is 
this :  "  Wealth  being  made  up  of  Vie  fxii'M  of  things 
poueeied,  how  can  a  nation  grow  teealthy  in  propor- 
tion at  it  tueeeede  in  lowering  the  value  cf  its  prod- 
ucts by  reducing  the  eott  of  their  produetiant"  3. 
B.  Bay  answeis,  that  the  productive  stock  of  such 
a  nation  has  then  more  value,  since  the  services 
which  it  furnishes  are  exchanged  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  objects  of  every  kind  having  a  price; 
hut  this  solution  is  incomplete,  for  it  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  wealth  produced  (and  no  longer  the 
power  of  producing)  is  greater  in  the  country  in 
-which  the  progress  of  industry  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  value  of  the  different 
species  of  products,  most.  —  To  give  a  complete 
eolution  to  this  question,  we  must  recall,  first,  that 
value  is  an  essentially  relative  quality,  and  then 
all  that  we  have  said  above.  It  results  from  this 
that  the  lowering  of  value  brought  about  by  iu- 
-dustrial  progress,  in  the  unit  of  a  class  of  prod- 
ucts, does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  entire 
class,  because  it  is  at  the  very  least  compensated  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  produced,  while  it 
Increases  proportionately  the  value  of  all  other 
products  relatively  to  that  in  which  it  has  become 
manifest,  because  it  allows  these  to  be  exchanged 
f  or-a  larger  quantity  of  the  products  whose  value 
has  fallen. — We  repeat,  therefore:  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  no  r^uction  in  the  value  of  the 
class  of  products  in  which  the  fall  has  occurred, 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  at  least  compensating 
therefor ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  fall  gives  a 
superadded  value  to  all  other  classes  of  products. 
Is  not  the  final  result,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the 
sum  of  values?  Thus  a  fall  in  the  value  in  the 
unit  of  one  class  of  products,  may  be  perfectly 
reconciled  with  the  increase  of  sum  total  of  values 
or  wealth.  —  This  shows  why  we  were  able  to 
prove,  as  we  did  above,  that  the  doubling  of  the 
quantity  of  all  the  products  obtained  without  an 
increase  of  cost  or  effort,  would  necessarily  double 
the  sum  of  their  total  value,  since  each  class  of 
products  would  then  obtain  in  exchange  a  double 
quantity  of  all  the  others.  — What  precedes  seems 
to  us  to  have  provided  sufficiently  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  nomenclature  which  we 
proposed  to  ourselves.  The  quality  which  ren- 
ders things  capable  of  satisfying  our  wants,  is 
called  utility.  There  are  utilities  like  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  the  light  of  the  stars,  which  apply 
themselves  to  our  wants^  without  requiring  the 
least  preparation  or  previous  effort  on  our  part; 
moreover,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  private  or 
exclusive  appropriatum,  being  equally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all.  We  agree  with  Bastiat,  in  classing 
all  the  utilities  of  this  sort  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  gratuitous  utiliiy.  Others  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  our  wants  except  after  some  service  per- 
formed by  us;  they  become  the  property  of  those 
who  have  furnished  that  service,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed with  a  quality  which  enables  their  posses- 
sor to  obtain  other  utilities  of  the  same  class,  but 
of  varied  species,  when  he  wishes  to  exchange 


them.  This  is  the  quality  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word  value.  This  class  of  utilities  may  be 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  utility  having 
a  price. — Value  exists  only  by  labor  and  exchange; 
the  value  of  any  particular  object  is  measured,  not 
by  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  in  producing 
it,  hit  by  the  quantity  of  all  the  other  objects  having 
a  price  which  can  bi  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  — 
It  is  only  the  utility  which  has  a  price  that  con- 
stitutes weaUh.  The  only  politico-economical  dif- 
ference between  the  words  wealth  and  value  is, 
that  the  latter  designates  a  quality,  as  Rossi  has 
remarked,  while  the  word  w&Mh  indicates  the  ob- 
ject in  which  that  quality  resides.  —  There  is  no 
value  but  exchangeable  value:  what  many  econo- 
mists have  called  value  in  use  is  only  utility.  For 
an  object  to  possess  an  exchangeable  value,  it  is 
not  indispensable,  as  Rossi  supposes,  that  it  be  in 
circulation,  that  is  to  say,  offered  in  exchange;  it 
sufilces  that  it  be  recognized  to  have  some  value 
if  it  be  offered  for  sale;  thus  public  monuments, 
or  the  clothes  we  wear,  although  they  are  not 
offered  in  exchange,  still  possess  an  exchangeable 
value.  — There  is  no  wealth  but  that  which  con- 
sists in  objects  possessing  utility  having  a  price. 
What  J.  B.  Say  calls  naturcU  wealth  is  only  gratu- 
itous utility.  —  When  industrial  progress  enables 
us  without  more  labor  or  effort  to  obtain  greater 
quantities  of  objects  that  possess  utility  having  a 
price,  no  fall  in  the  sum  of  values  takes  place  in 
consequence;  for  the  reduction  in  value  of  the 
unit  of  the  product  in  which  that  progress  is 
realized,  is  immediately  compensated  for  by  the 
additional  value  acquired,  relatively  to  this  ob- 
ject, by  all  the  other  products  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  is  that 
the  sum  of  values  is  increased  proportionately  to 
the  surplus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of  products; 
this  we  think  we  have  fully  demonstrated.  — 
Wealth,  therefore,  is  really  proportionate  to  the 
sum  total  of  values,  and  this  sum  is  itself  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  products  of  all  kinds, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  amount  of  gratifications 
we  are  able  to  procure.  —  The  progress  of  indus- 
try, the  increase  of  our  power  over  natural  agents, 
have  not,  therefore,  as  Bastiat  supposes,  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  utility  which  has  a 
price.  On  the  contrary,  that  jirogress  increases  it 
in  proportion  as  it  enables  us  to  increase  the  ob- 
jects which  possess  that  utility.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  nations  whose  industry  has  made 
most  progress  are  also  the  wealthiest,  in  the  only 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  the  wealthiest  in  the 
utility  which  has  a  price  in  exchangeable  wealth. 
— Every  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  the  value  of  the  imit  of  any  class  of  products, 
is  none  the  less  a  benefit  of  that  industrial  prog- 
ress; but  it  Is  a  benefit  only  because  it  increases 
the  units  of  that  class,  and  because  it  gives  an 
additional  value  to  all  the  other  products.  —  It 
seems  to  us  that  our  propositions  relating  to 
the  fixing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ialue 
and  wealth  are  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

A.  Cl&ment. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


WEBSTER,  Daniel,  was  bora  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 1782,  and  died  at  Marshfleld,  Mass., 
Oct.  24,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1801,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  served 
as  a  federalist  congressman  from  New  Hampshire 
1813-17.  Removing  to  Boston  ia  1816,  he  served  as 
congressman  1828-7,  as  United  States  senator  1827- 
41,  as  secretary  of  state  1841-3,  as  United  States 
senator  1845-50,  and  as  secretary  of  state  from  1850 
until  his  death.  (See  Federal  Party,  II. ;  Whig 
Party;  Foot's  Resolution.)  —  Webster's  first 
great  success  was  in  the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth 
college  case,  in  1819,  in  which  he  established  the 
principle  that  a  charter  granted  by  a  state  legisla- 
tive was  a  contract,  unalterable  without  consent  of 
the  corporation,  unless  the  power  of  alteration  was 
reserved  in  the  charter.  This  success  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  country;  but  it  was 
not  until  1880  that  he  became,  by  his  speeches  on 
Foot's  resolutions,  one  of  the  recognized  political 
leaders  of  the  country.  Northern  men  were  ex- 
ultant in  the  belief  that  their  representative  had 
overthrown  Hayne,  and  thus  indirectly  Calhoim 
also.  Southern  writers  have  never  admitted  this, 
their  reason  apparently  being  that  Webster,  as 
well  as  Hayne,  admitted  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment from  authority,  on  which  state  sovereignty 
(see  that  title)  mainly  rests,  and  that  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  Hayne's,  or  (afterward)  Calhoun's 
arguments  from  this  source.  No  one,  however, 
has  ever  disparaged  the  brilliancy  and  force  of 
Webster's  eloquence,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
been  confessedly  the  foremost  orator  of  America, 
or,  as  many  have  thought,  of  all  time.  His 
speeches  have  a  massive  directness  which,  backed 
by  careful  polish,  extent  and  precision  of  knowl- 
edge, and  power  of  repartee,  made  them  almost 
irresistible,  and  made  him  an  antagonist  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  desired.  —  A  leader  so  distin- 
guished had  a  right  to  think  of  the  presidency, 
but  from  1888  until  1852  this  honor  was  always 
just  beyond  his  reach.  In  1886  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, and  received  fourteen  electoral  votes.  In 
1840  he  had  no  chance  against  the  candidacy  of 
Harrison,  as  in  1848  be  had  none  against  the  kin- 
dred nomination  of  Taylor,  which  latter  Webster 
publicly  declared  to  be  "  one  not  fit  to  be  made  ": 
the  whig  opposition  to  both  these  nominations  had 
to  be  concentrated  on  Clay,  and  was  then  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1844,  all  Clay's  other  rivals  being  out 
of  the  way,  Webster  had  been  discredited  with  the 
whigs  by  his  very  creditable  conduct  in  remain- 
ing in  "Tyler's  cabinet  to  arrange  the  dangerous 
and  disputed  northeast  boundary.  (See  Maine.) 
As  the  convention  of  1852  drew  near,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Clay  was  out  of  the  field,  that  southero 
whigs  were  suspicious  of  Seward's  influence  over 
Scott,  and  that  Webster's  chance  was  now  or  nev- 
er. Under  these  circumstances  his  speech  of 
March  7,  1850  (see  Coupromisbs,  V.)  was  deliv- 
ered, which  aroused  such  intense  indignation  in 
the  north.  It  is  dif9cult  to  see  now  why  it  should 
have  done  so,  without  taking  into  account  the 


general  northern  wrath  against  slavery,  which  was 
just  coming  to  the  boiling  point;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  speech  itself  with  the  general 
course  of  political  oratory  which  had  preceded  it, 
without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  audience 
had  changed  rather  than  the  orator,  and  Qtat  the 
veteran  no  longer  represented  the  Dorth.  If  it 
was  the  speech  of  a  candidate,  it  was  nnsacoessf  uL 
The  southern  whigs,  loudly  as  they  had  applaud- 
ed Webster's  speech,  took  Fillmore  as  their  choice, 
and  Webster  had  but  about  80  of  the  293  votes  of 
the  convention.  His  death  followed  cloaely  upon 
this  final  failure. —  See  Webster's  WorlaianA  Ever- 
ett's life  of  Webster  in  volume  I.);  WelMter's  iV»- 
vcUe  OorrMp<mdtnee;  Tefft's  TTeMtr  and  hit  Matter 
Pieeet;  Whipple's  Oreat  SpeediM  tf  WdHitr ; 
Enapp's  lAife  of  WebOer  (1885);  Match's  SmuMt- 
eenees  of  Congren  (1850) ;  Lanman's  Prieait  ltf« 
of  WAOer  (1866);  Curtis'  Lif«  of  WOtlar  (1870);  1 
Choate's  Writingi;  8, 4  Everett's  Ora/iimt;  1  Whip- 
ple's Euayi  and  Beoieat;  Paiton's  Feanoru  Amer- 
ieaiu;  Loring's  Bundred  BogUm  Oraton;  6  JBor- 
p«r'i  Magatint;  81  North  Amtriean  Betiew,  474; 
68*&.,1;  76»&.,84;  84  0.,  651. 

AI.BXABDEB  JOHHBTOR. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES.  It  U  with 
proposals  to  adopt  the  metric  system  tliat.tlua 
subject  now  mainly  comes  up  before  legislative 
bodies;  and  we  shall  treat  it  <^efly  in  this  aspect. 
—  The  English  standards  for  many  years  subse- 
quent to  1760  were  a  certain  brass  weight  consti- 
tuting a  troy  pound,  and  a  certain  brass  bar,  the 
distance  between  two  points  on  which,  at  a  tou- 
perature  of  62°,  constituted  a  yard.  Accurate 
copies  of  these  were  obtained  for  America  in 
1827,  and  have  since  constituted  the  standards  for 
the  United  States.  The  English  standards  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  but  were  carefully  re- 
placed ;  subsequently  the  troy  pound  lias  been 
done  away  with,  and  astandard  pound  avoirdupcHs 
substituted.  The  old  unit  of  capacity  was  the 
gallon.  It  was  supposed  that  a  gallon,  of  what- 
ever commodity,  ought  to  weigh  eig^t  pounds; 
hence  the  variation  of  liquid  and  dry  measure, 
while  the  further  variation  of  wine  and  beer 
measure  bears  an  almost ''exact  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds. 
All  these  standards  are  still  in  use  in  America, 
but  are  defined  in  cubic  inches;  ii>  England  tlie 
reforms  of  1826  substituted  a  common  "imperial" 
measure  for  all  the  thrqe.  Besides  these  there  are 
more  than  seventy  different  units  in  general  use, 
verified  as  being  determinate  multiples  or  fractions 
of  some  one  of  these  standards.  —  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century  the  systems  in  use  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  equally  chaotic,  and  bore  no 
relation  to  one  another.  Most  of  them  had  indeed 
their  foot  and  their  pound,  representing  somewhat 
the  same  length  or  weight;  but  there  was  too 
much  difference  in  them  to  be  available  tot  any- 
thing like  exact  comparison.  —  In  the  year  1790 
the  French  assembly  undertook  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  system  in  which  all  the  parts  should 
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have  the  simplest  mathematical  and  practical  re- 
lations to  one  another,  and  which  should  rest  ulti- 
mately upon  some  fixed  natural  standard.  Neither 
of  these  ideas  was  new;  but  they  had  never — ^in 
modem  times  at  least — ^been  put  in  practice.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  adopt  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  as  the  unit,  but  finally  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  earth's  quadrant  was  selected 
instead,  and  attempts  at  determining  this  were  at 
once  instituted.  After  some  preliminary  legisla- 
tion the  system  was  established  in  France  in  its 
present  shape  in  1790.  Its  details  are  familiar;  it 
is  only  for  us  to  consider  the  history  of  its  adop- 
tion in  different  countries,  whether  sudden  or 
gradual,  and  the  advantages  and  dii&culties  at- 
tending the  change.  —  la^rance  itself  it  was  not 
carried  through  with  the  completeness  which  the 
legislators  had  expected.  The  opposition  of  the 
lower  classes  was  so  great  that  Napoleon  in  1812 
adopted  a  compromise,  returning  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  the  old  names,  but  making  the  pound  ex- 
actly half  a  kilogramme,  and  the  foot  exactly  one- 
third  of  a  metre.  This  compromise  continued  in 
use  till  1840,  when,  by  a  decree  passed  three  years 
earlier,  the  metric  system  went  into  effect  in  its 
original  form.  —  The  French  conquests  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  had  extended  the  use  of 
the  system  beyond  the  permanent  frontiers  of 
France.  In  the  Netherlands,  both  Belgium  and 
Holland,  itfi  use  continued  without  interruption 
after  the  separation  from  France.  Its  use  for 
government  purposes  continued  in  parts  of  Italy; 
and  its  effect  was  never  lost  in  Baden.  A  large 
part  of  the  states  which  had  been  led  to  Introduce 
it  temporarily  under  French  domination,  had 
adopted  it  permanently  before  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Neither  there  nor  elsewhere  has  the 
change  as  a  general  rule  taken  place  suddenly. 
Either  the  use  of  the  metric  system  has  been  op- 
tional for  a  time  and  afterward  made  obligatory; 
or  it  has  been  first  introduced  in  certain  depa^^ 
ments,  such  as  coinage,  postage,  customs,  or  rail- 
way freight  charges,  and  afterward  made  general; 
or,  very  commonly,  aa  a  transition  measure  the 
old  standards  of  the  country  have  been  slightly 
modified  so  as  to  be  commensurable  with  the 
metric  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metric  foot 
and  metric  pound  above  mentioned.  The  dates  of 
these  changes  In  different  countries  are  shown  by 
table  in  following  column,  based  largely  upon  the 
report  of  J.  K.  Upton,  4Sth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ex. 
Doc.  71,  which  contains  many  additional  details. 
—  The  growth  of  the  system  has  been  so  gradual 
that  it  fs  hard  to  divide  it  into  periods.  The  de- 
cisive points  in  its  history  were  its  partial  adoption 
by  the  Oerman  zollverein  in  1852 ;  its  complete 
adoption  by  Germany  and  Austria,  1868-76;  and 
the  establishment  in  187S  of  the  international  bu- 
reau of  wdghta  and  measures  at  Paris,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  leading  nations,  except 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  even  including 
Russia,  which  has  otherwise  done  nothing  in  this 
direction.  —  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  the  metric  system  is  used  in  scientific  work; 
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and  in  the  United  States  the  smaller  coins  have 
metric  weights ;  but  the  act  making  its  use  per- 
missive has  had  no  effect  upon  ordinary  business. 
The  subject  of  making  its  use  compulsory  has 
been  agitated  in  both  countries.  The  British 
standard  commission,  in  1869,  while  admitting  the 
desirableness  of  the  change,  deprecated  hasty  leg- 
islation in  that  direction.  In  1877  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  a  resolution  that  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  be  asked  what  objec- 
tions there  were,  if  any,  to  making  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  compulsory.  The  answers  varied 
exceedingly  in  their  tenor,  but  the  majority  were 
decidedly  conservative.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  making  the  change  as  soon  as  possible  are  the 
practical  convenience  of  the  metric  system  for  cat- 
culation  and  business,  the  confusion  of  names  un- 
der the  old  system,  and  the  importance  of  common 
units  in  international  trade.  Against  the  change 
is  urged  the  fact  that  our  present  standards  are 
well  established,  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
them,  and  that  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
a  hurried  change  outweigh  any  practical  advan- 
tages likely  to  be  felt  at  present.  They  are  the  ar- 
guments of  conservative  feeling,  in  a  case  where 
that  feeling  is  unusually  strong. 

Abthcb  T.  Haslbt. 

WEST  TIR6INIA,  a  state  of  the  American 
Union.  Its  organization  had  several  peculiarities. 
Like  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia, it  had  no  previous  territorial  existence; 
and,  like  Kentucky  and  Maine,  it  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  a  state  already  in  existence.    But, 
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in  the  cases  of  Kentucky  and  Maine,  the  neces- 
sary consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  parent  state 
was  so  regularly  given  that  no  exception  could  be 
taken  to  it;  while  the  existence  of  West  Virginia 
is  based  upon  a  legal  fiction  by  which  congress 
recognized  a  revolutionary  loyal  legislature  in 
western  Virginia  as  the  legitimate  legislature  of 
the  state  so  far  as  to  accept  the  consent  of  the  for- 
mer body  to  the  erection  of  the  new  state  of  West 
Virginia.  —  The  manner  in  which  the  secession  of 
Virginia  was  accomplished  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  VmoiNiA.)  There  had  long  been  a  division 
of  interests  and  feelings  between  that  part  of  the 
state  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  former  fraction,  comprising  nearly 
one-half  the  territory  of  Virginia  and  about  one- 
flfth  of  her  population  (855,626  whites  and  18,371 
slaves),  was  rather  a  northern  than  a  southern 
state  in  sympathy;  its  representatives  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  opposed  secession;  and  their  con- 
stituents supplemented  parliamentary  by  forcible 
opposition.  Early  in  May,  1861,  a  delegate  con- 
vention at  Wheeling  declared  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cassion  null  and  void,  and  summoned  a  [Virginia] 
state  convention.  It  met  at  Wheeling,  June  11, 
and  two  days  afterward  passed  an  ordinance  vacat- 
ing the  state  offices  arrayed  against  the  federal 
government.  June  20,  it  elected  Frank  Pierpont 
governor  of  Virginia.  July  3,  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature, elected  under  the  convention's  ordinance, 
met  at  Wheeling,  and  elected  United  States  sen- 
ators, who  were  admitted  by  the  senate.  Aug.  20, 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  create  the 
state  of  Kanawha,  and  this  was  approved  by  pop- 
ular vote,  Oct.  24.  At  the  same  election  delegates 
were  chosen  to  a  new  convention,  which  framed 
the  first  constitution,  now  adopting  the  name  of 
West  Virginia.  This  constitution  was  ratified  by 
popular  vote,  April  8,  1862,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  legislature,  representing  the  forty  coun- 
ties of  western  Virginia,  but  claiming  to  represent 
the  whole  state,  formally  gave  Virginia's  consent 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  state.  Dec.  81,  1862, 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  by  act  of  congress, 
the  admission  to  take  effect  on  the  adoption  of 
gradual  abolition  by  the  new  state  (see  ABOLrriON, 
in.);  and  the  state  thus  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,  June  19,  1868.  The  whole  process  of  the 
formation  of  the  state  Is  a  difficult  problem  in 
American  (Constitutional  law.  It  was  evidently 
revolutionary  in  the  main;  but  there  are  many 
features  in  it  which  go  to  support  Sumner's  "state 
suicide "  theory.  (See  RECONSTRCcrioif.)  After 
the  downfall  of  the  rebellion  Virginia  admitted 
the  validity  of  the  formation  by  beginning  suit 
in  the  supreme  court  against  West  Virginia  for 
the  restoration  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties; 
but  the  suit  was  decided  against  Virginia  in  1871. 
—  Constitutions.  The  first  constitution  was 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Wheeling,  Nov.  26, 
1861 -Feb.  18,  1862.  It  provided  that  the  state 
should  "  be  and  remain  "  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  that  only  white  male  citizens  should 
vote;  that  the  senate  should  consist  of  eighteen 


members,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  the  house  of 
delegates  of  forty-seven  members,  chosen  for  one 
year;  that  the  membership  of  both  bouses  should 
be  reapportioned  by  the  legislature  after  each  cen- 
sus; that  the  capital  should  be  Wheeling  nntil 
changed  by  the  legislature;  that  the  governor 
should  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  two  years; 
that  the  judiciary  should  be  elective;  and  that  bo 
slave  should  be  brought  into  the  state.  The  last 
feature  was  changed  to  a  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  as  above  specified.  This  constitution  also 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  township  system 
of  government  for  local  affairs;  but  the  system 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
was  abolished  by  the  next  constitution.  May  84, 
1866,  an  amendment  tmta  added  disfranchising  all 
persons  who  Iiad  voluntarily  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  rebellion  since  June  1,  1861;  and  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  that  no  one  could 
hold  office  unless  entitled  to  vote  made  the  amend- 
ment still  more  sweeping.  The  capital  has  since 
remained  at  Wheeling,  except  from  April,  1870, 
until  May,  1875,  when  it  was  located  at  Charles- 
ton. April  27,  1871,  an  amendment  was  ratified 
by  popular  vote,  striking  out  the  word  "  white" 
from  the  suffrage  clause,  and  also  the  disfran- 
chising amendment  of  1866.  — The  present  consti- 
tution was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Charleston, 
Jan.  16  -  April  9, 1872.  Its  principal  changes  were 
the  increase  of  the  senate  to  twenty-four  members, 
chosen  for  four  years,  and  of  the  house  to  mxty- 
five  members,  chosen  for  two  years;  a  prohibitimi 
of  registration  laws,  and  of  special  legislation  in  a 
number  of  specified  cases;  the  increase  of  the  gov- 
ernor's term  to  four  years  (see  also  Ridsbs,  Ve- 
to); and  the  abolition  of  the  township  system. — 
BouNDABiEB.  The  boundaries  of  the  state  are 
not  defined  in  the  constitution,  which  only  speci- 
fies the  counties  of  Virginia  included  within  it. 
—  OovxRNOBS.  Arthur  J.  Boreman,  188S-9;  Wm. 
E.  Stephenson,  1869-71;  John  J.  Jacob,  1871-7; 
Henry  M.  Matthews,  1877-81;  Jacob  B.  Jackson, 
1881-5. —Political  Histobt.  Until  1870  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  were  republican, 
and  its  state  officers  even  of  that  party.  Even  in 
1860  the  republicans  had  contested  two  of  the 
counties,  and  had  given  Lincoln  a  popular  vote  of 
1,929  in  this  part  of  the  state.  When  war  fairly 
began,  the  republicans,  under  the  name  of  "  un- 
conditional Union  men,"  took  complete  control  of 
the  new  state.  In  1864  Lincoln  received  neariy 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote;  and  in  18^ 
Grant  received  nearly  60  per  cent.  But  when  the 
war  ended,  the  return  of  disbanded  confederate 
soldiers,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state,  introduced  a  troublesome  com- 
plication into  politics.  At  first  the  dominant  party 
met  this  by  the  disfranchising  amendment  of  1886. 
enforcing  it  by  registration  laws  and  test  oaths, 
and  suppressing  resistance  by  force.  The  result 
was  that  in  1869  the  number  of  disfranchised  cit- 
izens was  officially  reported  as  29,816,  the  number 
of  actual  voters  being  about  50,000;  and  as  no  dis- 
franchised penson  could  hold  office,  public  busi- 
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ness  was  seriously  interfered  with  in  numy  parts 
of  the  state.  The  first  sign  of  compromise  was 
the  "Flick  amendment,"  finally  adopted  in  1871. 
It  was  supported  by  moderate  republicans  and 
democrats,  as  it  combined  amnesty  with  negro 
suffrage,  and  in  the  struggle  over  it  the  democrats, 
or  "  conservatives,"  carrieid  the  state  and  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  in  1870,  and  the  senate  in 
the  following  year.  In  1872  Grant  carried  the 
state  by  a  majority  of  2,264  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
62,866;  but  since  that  time  the  state  has  been  so 
steadily  democratic  that  the  republicans  almost 
ceased  opposition  until  1882,  when  they  elected 
one  of  the  state's  four  congressmen.  In  1882  the  leg- 
islature was  composed' as  follows:  senate,  twenty 
democrats,  three  republicans,  one  independent; 
house,  forty-six  democrats,  seventeen  republicans, 
two  independent. — Among  the  political  leaders 
of  the  state  have  been  the  following:  Arthur  J. 
Boreman ,  governor  (republican)  1 868-9,  and  United 
States  senator  1869-75;  Wm.  G.  Brown,  demo- 
cratic congressman  (from  Virginia)  1845-9,  and 
Unionist  congressman  1861-S ;  J.  U.  Camden, 
democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1868  and 
1878,  and  United  States  senator  1881-7;  Allen  T. 
Caperton,  whig  member  of  the  state  legislature 
1868-60,  confederate  senator  1862-5,  and  United 
States  senator  (democrat)  1875-6;  Henry  G.  Davis, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1871-8;  Nathan 
Goff,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Hayes,  and  re- 
publican congressman  1883-5;  Frank  Hereford, 
democratic  congressman  1871-7  and  United  States 
senator  1877-81;  John  E.  Kenna,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1877-85;  and  WutmanV.  Willey,  re- 
publican United  States  senator  (from  Virginia) 
1861-3,  and  (from  West  Virginia)  1868-71.— See 
2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  ContUtuiUm* ;  2 
fioxif^'a  American  ConttUvXiont;  authorities  under 
VraeiNiA;  8  Wilson's  8Ume  Power,  142;  2  Draper's 
CivU  War  in  America,  241;  TSribune  Almanac, 
1861-82;  Appleton'8  Annual  Cyclopadia,  1861-«2. 
Alkxawpeb  Johkstok. 

WHEELER,  William  A.,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  1877-81,  was  bom  at  Malone,  N.  T., 
June  80,  1819,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848, 
and  served  in  the  state  legislature  1860-61  and 
1858-9,  and  in  congress  (republican)  1861-77. 
(See  LouisiAKA.)  In  1876-7  he  was  elected  vice- 
president.  (See  Disputed  Elections,  IV.  ; 
E1.ECTORAL  C0MMI88IOB.)  See  authorities  under 
Hates,  R.  B.  A.  J. 

WHIG  PABTY  (IN  U.  S.  Histobt).  I.  1829- 
38.  From  1801  until  after  the  presidential  election 
of  1828  the  unity  of  the  democratic  or  republican 
party  was  still  nominally  unbroken.  Membership 
in  it  was  so  essential  to  political  advancement  that 
after  1817  all  national  opposition  to  it  came  to  an 
end.  In  1824  the  nomination  of  presidential  can- 
didates by  a  congressional  caucus  was  urged  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  aspirants  belonged  to  the 
same  party :  and,  even  through  John  Quincy 
Adams'  administration,  the  "Adams  and  Clay  re- 


publicans," who  supported  the  president,  and  the 
"Jackson  republicans,"  who  opposed  him,  stead- 
ily acknowledged  each  other's  claim  to  the  party 
name.  (See  DEMOCHATic-RBPUBLiCAif  Party, 
m.;  Federal  Party,  II.;  Caucus,  Conores- 
BiONAL.) — Notwithstanding  this  surface  unity, 
there  had  long  been  a  departure  from  the  original 
democratic  canons,  and  a  break  In  the  dominant 
party,  which  first  becomes  plainly  visible  after 
the  war  of  1812.  The  idea  that  the  people  were  to 
impose  their  notions  of  public  policy  upon  their 
rulers,  and  not  altogether  to  receive  them  from 
their  rulers,  which  the  federalists  had  always  de- 
tested at  heart,  had  now  been  accepted  by  all 
politicians;  but,  working  under  this  limitation, 
a  strong  section  of  the  dominant  party  now  aimed 
at  obtaining,  by  Jefferson's  methods,  objects  en- 
tirely foreign  to  Jefferson's  programme.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern  states, 
where  commerce,  banking,  and  the  other  interests, 
not  bounded  by  state  lines,  on  which  Hamilton 
had  depended  for  the  building  up  of  nationality, 
were  now  supplemented  by  another,  manufact- 
ures, non-existent  in  Hamilton's  time.  (See  Na- 
tion.) All  these  looked  to  the  republican  party 
for  a  support  and  protection  which  the  laistetfaire 
of  the  Jeffersonian  theory  would  have  refused 
them.  It  is,  then,  very  significant  of  the  repub- 
lican drift  that  banking  was  recognized  by  a  na- 
tional bank  in  1816,  commerce  by  a  great  system 
of  public  improvements  in  1821,  and  manufact- 
ures by  a  slightly  protective  tariff  in  1816, 
strengthened  in  1824  and  1828.  (See  Bank  Con- 
troversies, III. ;  Internal  Imfboveuentb  ; 
Tariff.)  But  this  was  the  federalist  policy,  with 
the  new  feature  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  was 
at  least  rudimentary  in  the  federalist  policy;  and 
the  principal  difference  between  the  federalists 
and  the  Adams  republicans  was,  that  the  former 
intended  to  be  the  guides,  and  the  latter  the  ex- 
ponents, of  the  people  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
specified.  The  election  of  Adams  as  president  in 
1824,  with  his  appointment  of  Clay  as  secretary 
of  state,  long  denounced  as  a  guilty  bargain,  was 
really  the  organization  of  a  party,  and  the  work 
was  only  hindered  by  Clay's  angry  denials  of  a 
"bargain."  A  frank  acknowledgment  of  party 
birth,  with  the  complete  formulation  of  its  prin- 
ciples which  was  given  by  President  Adams  in 
his  annual  messages,  would  have  brought  an  in- 
telligent support;  the  attempt  to  retain  Jefferson's 
party  name  for  the  Adams  faction  only  served 
to  call  attention  to  their  complete  departure  from 
Jefferson's  theory,  and  thus  repelled  every  voter 
to  whom  "republicanism"  was  still  the  touch- 
stone of  politics.  —  It  was  not  until  toward  the 
end  of  Adams'  term  of  office  that  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers began  to  take  the  step  which  should  have 
been  taken  at  first,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
"national  republicans."  Even  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, the  assumption  was  only  tentative,  and 
was  confined  to  a  few  northern  and  eastern  news- 
papers. To  the  mass  of  the  Adams  party  the 
struggle  still  seemed  to  be  only  one  between  two 
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wings  of  the  same  party,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  of  1828  showed  which  of  the  two  seemed 
the  better  "republicans"  to  the  country  at  large. 
Adams'  electoral  vote  was  that  of  the  old  federal 
party,  the  vote  of  the  New  England  states,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  sixteen  of  New  York's 
thirty-six  votes,  and  six  of  Maryland's  eleven 
votes.  But  the  popular  vote  showed  a  wider 
strength  than  the  federalists  had  ever  had.  Jack- 
son's majority  was  but  508  out  of  8,702  votes  in 
Louisiana,  a  state  whose  sugar-planting  interest 
was  always  to  incline  it  toward  a  protective  tariff; 
4,201  out  of  180,908  votes  in  Ohio,  where  New 
England  immigration  and  ideas  were  strong;  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  80  per  cent,  of  the 
popular  vote  was  for  Adams;  and  his  total  popu- 
lar vote,  in  spite  of  the  practical  unanimity  of 
most  of  the  southern  sUtes,  was  600,007  to  047,281 
for  Jackson.  This  was  at  least  an  encouraging 
growth  for  a  party  which  as  yet  aimed  at  a  total 
reversal  of  the  republican  policy  while  retaining 
the  republican  name.  —  The  year  after  Jackson's 
inauguration  was  one  of  sudden  political  quiet. 
The  newspapers  of  the  year  were  busied  mainly 
with  internal  improvements,  the  first  struggle  of 
'  the  railroad  toward  existence,  and  the  growth  of 
manufactures.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1880  that  Jackson's  drift  against  the 
bank,  the  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  other  features  of  the  Adams  policy,  be- 
came so  evident  that  his  opponents  were  driven 
into  renewed  political  activity.  The  name  "na- 
tional republican  "  at  once  became  general.  But 
the  new  party  was  at  first  without  an  official  lead- 
er. In  October,  1828,  an  indiscreet  or  treacherous 
Virginia  friend  of  Adams  had  obtained  from 
Jefferson's  grandson  and  published  a  letter  from 
Jefferson,  written  three  years  before,  which  named 
Adams  as  the  authority  for  the  allegation  of  a 
federalist  secession  scheme  in  1808.  (See  Em- 
bargo, Secebbion.)  Adams'  newspaper  organ, 
the  "National  Intelligencer,"  at  once  confirmed 
Jefferson's  statement,  with  some  corrections,  and 
asserted  that  the  president  bad  known  in  1808, 
"  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not  prova- 
ble in  a  court  of  law,"  that  the  federalist  leaders 
aimed  at  "a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  confederation."  The 
former  federalist  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  or 
their  sons,  at  once  demanded  his  evidence,  which 
he  refused  to  give,  and  the  quarrel  died  away  in 
mutual  recriminations.  Adams'  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  to  emphasize  his  own  original  "repub- 
licanism"; but  he  only  succeeded  in  alienating 
from  himself  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  fed- 
eral party.  His  inability  to  see  that  he  had  cre- 
ated a  new  party  cost  him  the  party  leadership, 
which  passed  at  once  to  Henry  Clay.  Adams  was 
out  of  politics,  and,  when  he  entered  the  house 
again,  in  December,  1881,  came  as  an  anti-masonic 
representative;  Clay,  when  he  entered  the  senate 
in  the  same  month,  came  as  the  most  conspicuous 
advocate  of  the  Adams  policy.  Dec.  12,  1881, 
the  national  reptiblicans,  in  convention  at  Balti- 


more, unanimously  nominated  him  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  John  Sergeant  for  the  vice-presideDcy. 
No  platform  was  adopted,  but  an  address  to  the 
country  formulated  the  party  principles  very  dis- 
tinctly in  its  attacks  on  Jackson's  policy.  May  7 
following,  a  "young  men's  national  repubUcan 
convention"  met  at  Washington,  renewed  the 
nominations,  and  adopted  ten  resolutions  indors- 
ing a  protective  tariff,  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, the  decision  of  "  constitutional  ques- 
tions "  by  the  supreme  court,  and  a  cessation  of 
removals  from  oflSce  for  political  reasons.  The 
popular  vote  of  1832  was  proportionally  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  1828;  but  the  electoral  vote  was 
very  different.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey  were  now  democratic;  the  "  unit  system" 
in  New  York  gave  the  whole  vote  of  that  state  to 
Jackson ;  Vermont  gave  her  votes  to  the  anti- 
masonic  candidates;  and  the  result  gave  Jackson 
219,  Clay  40,  and  others  18.  (See  Ei^ectohal 
Votes,  XH.)  Something  was  evidently  lacking. 
Support  of  the  United  States  bank  (see  Bark 
CoNTROVKRetES,  III.)  helped  the  party  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  but  worked  against  it 
in  the  south  and  west.  Support  of  a  protective 
tariff  helped  the  party  in  the  middle  and  esatem 
states,  where  manufactures  flourished,  and  grow- 
ers of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  desired  a  market  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  but  again  it  exerted 
an  unfavorable  Influence  in  the  south  and  west. 
Too  impatient  to  tnist  to  time  and  airgiunent 
for  a  natural  increase  of  their  national  vote,  and 
hardly  willing  to  trust  to  a  general  system  of 
purchase  by  "  internal  improvements  "  alone,  the 
national  republicans  began,  after  the  election  of 
1882,  a  general  course  of  beating  up  for  recruits, 
regardless  of  principle,  which  was  the  bane  of 
their  party  throughout  its  whole  national  exist- 
ence. No  delegate  could  come  amiss  to  their 
conventions;  the  original  Adams  republican,  the 
nuUifier  of  South  Carolina,  the  anti-maaon  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  the  state-rights  delegate 
from  Oeorgia,  and  the  general  mass  of  the  dissat- 
isfied everywhere,  could  find  a  secure  refuge  in 
conventions  which  never  asked  awkward  ques- 
tions, which  ventured  but  twice  (in  1844  and  ISSS^ 
to  adopt  a  platform,  and  which  ventured  but  onoe 
(in  1844)  to  nominate  for  the  presidency  a  candi- 
date with  any  avowed  political  principles.  The 
"national  republicans"  formed  a  party  with  prin- 
ciples and  the  courage  to  avow  them;  their  reck- 
less search  for  recruits  placed  their  iHindples  at 
the  mercy  of  their  new  allies,  and  the  bed  became 
"shorter  than  that  a  man  could  stretch  himself  on 
it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  could 
wrap  himself  in  it."— n.  1888-58.  However  het- 
erogeneous was  the  mass  of  dissatisfaction  in 
1888-4,  there  was  community  of  feeling  on  at  least 
one  point,  dislike  to  the  president.  In  South  Car- 
olina, nullification  (see  that  title)  had  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  president's  declared  intention 
to  usurp,  as  the  nulliflers  believed,  the  unconsti- 
tutional power  to  make  war  on  a  sovereign  state; 
and  the  bitterness  of  this  feeling  was  aggravated 
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in  the  case  of  their  leader,  Calhoun,  bj  a  prelim- 
inary personal  dispute  with  the  president.  The 
nulliflers  were  thus  ready  and  willing  to  become 
the  allies  of  the  national  republicans;  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  Hammond  that  Clay's  compromise  tarifF 
of  1883,  which  gave  the  nulliflers  a  road  of  retreat, 
was  one  consideration  for  the  alliance.  The  anti- 
masons  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states  (see 
Anti-HasOnht)  had  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion in  the  election  of  188S,  and  in  transferring 
their  national  allegiance  it  was  easier  for  them  to 
go  to  the  national  republicans,  whose  leader.  Clay, 
had  publicly  declared  that  he  had  not  attended  a 
masonic  meeting  for  years,  than  to  the  Jackson 
party,  whose  leader  was  a  warm  and  avowed  free 
mason.  In  the  south,  particularly  in  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  many  democrats  disliked  Van  Bu- 
ren  as  the  predestined  successor  of  Jackson.  Their 
leader  was  Hugh  L.  White,  and,  though  his  can- 
didacy was  at  first  that  of  a  revolting  democrat, 
his  supporters  soon  came  to  feel  that  they  were 
aUo  fighting  against  the  president  and  his  dicta- 
tion of  his  successor.  In  Georgia,  the  state-rights, 
or  Troup,  party,  which  had  ousted  the  Indians 
from  the  state  (see  Chxkokbb  Case),  had  really 
been  assisted  by  Jackson,  and  opposed  by  Adams, 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  nulliflers 
and  the  White  party,  they  became  the  anti- Jackson 
I>arty  of  their  state,  though  their  entrance  to  the 
.general  alliance  was  not  perfected  untU  1885-7. 
All  these  elements,  indeed,  remained  in  nominally 
separate  existence  throughout  the  year  1888,  though 
their  approach  was  daily  becoming  closer.  Jack- 
son's removal  of  deposits  from  the  United  States 
bank,  Oct.  1,  1888,  in  defiance  of  a  previous  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  house  (see  Depobitb,  Reuoval 
of),  seemed  to  the  entire  opposition  such  a  fla- 
grant executive  usurpation  of  power  as  could  not 
escape  popular  condemnation,  and  the  national  re- 
publican leaders  seized  upon  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  cementing  their  new  alliances.  The  task 
seemed  difficult,  in  view  of  the  radically  different 
political  beliefs  of  the  two  leading  elements  of  the 
alliance,  and  it  was  only  made  possible  by  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  opposition  to  Jackson,  and 
by  the  political  tact  of  James  Watson  Webb,  of 
New  York,  in  finding  an  available  party  name. 
His  newspaper,  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  had 
originally  supported  Jackson,  and  had  been  driven 
into  the  opposition  by  the  president's  course.  In 
February,  1884,  he  baptized  the  new  party  with 
the  name  of  "whig,"  with  the  idea  that  the  name 
implied  resistance  to  executive  usurpation,  to  that 
of  the  crown  in  England  and  in  the  American  rev- 
olution (see  AuBRiCAir  Whiob),  and  to  that  of  the 
president  in  the  United  States  of  1884.  In  reality, 
the  objects  of  the  name  were  to  oppose  a  verbal 
juggle  to  the  verbal  juggle  of  the  opposite  party, 
to  balance  the  popular  name  of  republican  or  dem- 
ocrat by  the  popular  name  of  whig,  and  to  give 
an  apparent  unity  of  sentiment  to  fundamental 
disagreement.  In  all  these  it  was  successful.  The 
name  "  took."  Within  six  months  the  anti-masons 


and  national  republicans  had  ceased  to  be,  and  the 
whigs  had  taken  their  places.  In  the  south  the 
change  was  slower.  It  was  not  until  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1886,  in  which  White  was  unsuccessful, 
that  the  White  and  Troup  parties  fairly  took  the 
name  of  whigs;  and  in  South  Carolina  the  nulli- 
flers in  general  never  claimed  the  name,  and  at  the 
most  only  allowed  whigs  elsewhere  to  claim  them 
as  members  of  the  party.  —  In  1886  the  party  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  a  presidential  contest. 
Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  as  a 
"  people's  candidate,"  by  a  great  number  of  mass 
meetings  of  all  parties,  and,  in  December,  1835, 
by  whig  and  anti-masonic  state  conventions  at 
Harrisburgh,  and  by  a  whig  state  convention  at 
Baltimore,  the  former  naming  Granger  and  the 
latter  Tyler  for  the  vice-presidency.  Harrison's 
politics  were  of  a  democratic  cast,  but  he  satisfied 
the  whig  requisite  of  opposition  to  the  president, 
whUe  he  satisfied  the  anti-masonic  element  still 
better  by  declaring  that  "neither  myself  nor  any 
member  of  my  family  have  ever  been  members  " 
of  the  masonic  order.  Webster  was  nominated  in 
January,  1835,  by  the  whig  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  but  he  found  little  hearty 
support  outside  of  his  state.  White  had  now  gone 
so  far  in  opposition  that  copies  of  the  ofBcial 
"Washington  Globe,"  containing  bitter  attacks 
upon  him,  were  franked  to  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  by  the  president  in  person. 
The  legislature,  however,  in  October,  1836,  tman- 
imously  re-elected  White  senator,  and  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  13  nominated  him  for  the  presidency. 
Soon  afterward,  the  Alabama  legislature,  which 
had  already  nominated  White,  rescinded  the  nom- 
ination, having  become  democratic.  The  South 
Carolina  element,  having  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  which  electors  were  to  be  appointed,  made 
no  nominations,  and  finally  gave  the  state's  elect- 
oral vote  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  a  North  Carolina 
whig,  and  John  Tyler,  a  nuUifler.  All  the  fac- 
tions of  the  opposition  thus  had  their  candidates 
in  the  flcld,  and  at  flrst  sight  their  discordant  ef- 
forts might  have  seemed  hopeless.  But  all  the 
politicians  of  the  time  expected  a  failure  of  the 
electors  to  give  a  majority  to  any  candidate,  and  a 
consequent  choice  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  which  the  opposition,  though  in  a  numerical 
minority,  hoped  to  control  a  majority  of  states. 
These  forecasts  proved  deceptive.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  be- 
came president.  —  Van  Buren's  whole  term  of 
office  was  taken  up  by  the  panic  of  1887,  the  sub- 
sidiary panic  of  1SS9,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
sub-treasury  system  in  1840,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  national  bank  and  complete  a  "divorce  of 
bank  and  state."  (See  Bank  Contboversies,  IV. ; 
Independent  Tbeasurt.  )  Seldom  have  so  many 
alternations  in  political  prospects  filled  a  presiden- 
tial term.  In  1887  Van  Buren  entered  office  with 
an  overwhelming  electoral  majority,  and  his  op- 
ponents prostrate  before  him ;  and  within  two 
years  the  whigs  "had  the  loco-focos  at  their  mer- 
cy."   So  poor  had  the  administration  grown  that 
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Calhoun  and  his  followers  ranged  themselves  with 
it  again,  holding  that  the  executive  was  now  jso 
weak  as  to  be  harmless,  and  that  the  real  danger 
was  from  the  wbigs.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  John  Tyler,  were  almost  the  only  leading  nul- 
liflers  who  nominally  remained  wbigs.  To  bal- 
ance this,  the  White  and  Troup  party  had  now 
come  into  the  whig  ranks,  the  former  bringing 
John  Bell  as  its  most  prominent  leader,  and  the 
latter  John  M.  Berrien,  John  Forsyth,  Thos.  But- 
ler King,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Robert 
Toombs.  Before  1840  returning  prosperity  had 
changed  the  scene.  The  democrats  were  now  more 
than  confident:  they  predicted  the  dissolution  of 
the  whig  party,  and  declared  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less,  with  no  mere  victory; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  they  were  completely 
defeated  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840  by 
the  "  moribund  "  whig  party.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  sudden  victory,  the  whig  leaders 
have  been  reproached  with  an  entire  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  availability,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  their  party  was  as  yet  no  complete  vessel, 
but  rather  a  raft,  composed  of  all  sorts  of  nutte- 
rials,  and  'very  loosely  fastened  together.  —  Of 
the  opposition  candidates  who  had  been  in  the 
field  in  1886  it  was  evident  that  Harrison  was  the 
only  available  candidate  for  1840.  The  whig 
party  was  not  homogeneous  enough  to  take  its 
real  leader,  Clay,  or  its  perhaps  still  better  repre- 
sentative, Webster;  nor  had  it  simk  so  low  in  its 
own  coalition  as  to  take  a  real  democrat  like 
White.  Harrison  was  the  favorite  of  the  anti- 
masonic  element ;  his  western  life  and  military 
services  gave  him  strength  at  the  west ;  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  at  the  south;  and  it  was  possible  in  the 
north  and  east  to  keep  his  very  doubtful  attitude  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank  under 
cover,  while  laying  special  stress  on  his  determi- 
nation to  respect  the  will  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  to  spare  the  veto. 
This  last  point  decided  his  nomination,  for  the 
whig  leaders  saw  that  his  name  would  bring  votes, 
while  under  cover  of  it  the  real  contest  could  be 
carried  on  for  congressmen,  the  actual  governing 
power  under  Harrison's  proposed  disuse  of  the 
veto.  And  yet  it  is  plain  now  that  the  whig  party 
was  more  homogeneous  in  1840  than  it  thought 
itself,  and  that  it  had  a  "  fighting  chance"  of  suc- 
cess under  Clay.  Its  leaders  ought  to  have  learned 
this,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  desperate  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  were  driven  in  the  effort  to 
dragoon  the  convention  into  nominating  Harrison. 
And  never  was  a  convention  so  dragooned.  It 
met  at  Harrisburgh,  Dec.  4, 1839,  and  was  treated 
as  a  combustible  to  which  Clay's  name  might  be 
the  possible  spark.  By  successive  manoeuvres  it 
was  decided  that  a  committee  of  states  should  be 
appointed;  that  ballots  should  be  taken,  not  in 
convention,  but  in  the  state  delegations;  that  in 
each  delegation  the  majority  of  delegates  should 
decide  the  whole  vote  of  the  state;  that  the  result 
of  each  ballot  should  be  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee of  states;  and  that  this  committee  should  only 


report  to  the  convention  when  a  majority  of  the 
states  had  agreed  upon  a  candidate.  The  first 
ballot  gave  Clay  108  votes,  Harrison  94,  and  Bcott 
67,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  baUot  that  the 
committee  of  states  was  able  to  report  the  nrani- 
nation  of  Harrison  by  148  votes  to  90  for  Clay  and 
16  for  Scott.  In  the  same  fashion  Tyler  wa» 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  — The  "campaign  of  1840"  was  based 
entirely  on  Harrison's  popvUarity  and  the  general 
desire  for  a  change,  and  under  cover  of  these  the 
whlgs  carried  on  a  still  hunt  for  congressmen,  the 
real  objects  of  the  campaign.  In  all  pcnnta  they 
were  successful.  Log-cabins  and  hard  cider,  sup- 
posed to  be  typical  of  Harrison's  early  life,  were 
made  leading  political  instruments;  singing  was 
carried  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  ;  mass 
meetings  were  measured  by  the  acre,  and  proces- 
sions by  the  league;  and  in  November  "  Tippeca- 
noe and  Tyler,  too,"  received  284  electoral  votes 
to  60  for  their  opponents,  and  were  elected.  The 
popular  vote  was  nearly  evenly  balanced.  The 
Whigs  had  carried  New  England  (except  New 
Hampshire),  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  north  of  the  Potomac;  and  south  of  it 
they  had  carried  the  "White  and  Troup  party" 
states,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  the 
whig  states,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Louis- 
iana, and  had  made  an  exceedingly  close  contest 
in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Alabama 
Evidently,  the  conjunction  of  Harrison  and  Ty- 
ler had  kept  all  the  elements  of  the  oppositioa 
well  in  hand.  More  important  still,  the  new  con- 
gress, to  meet  in  1841,  had  a  wh^  majority  in 
both  houses,  though  the  majority  was  not  snffi- 
cient  to  override  a  veto.  —  In  spite  of  its  diversity 
of  opinion,  the  party  had  now  developed  a  num- 
ber of  able  leaders,  Clay  and  Webster  at  their 
head,  who  for  the  next  h^f  dozen  years  were  fsst 
giving  their  party  a  definite  policy,  very  similar 
to  that  of  its  most  valuable  dement,  the  former 
national  republicans.  Among  these  were,  Evans, 
Kent  and  Fessenden,  of  Maine ;  Slade,  Collamer 
and  George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont;  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Winthrop,  Choate,  Everett,  John  Davis,  Abbott 
Lawrence  and  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts;  Truman 
Smith,  of  Connecticut;  Granger,  Fillmore,  Sew- 
ard, Spencer,  N.  K.  Hall,  Tallmadge,  Weed  and 
Greeley,  of  New  York;  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey; 
Forward,  Meredith  and  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Bayard,  Clayton  and  Rodney,  of  Delaware; 
Kennedy,  Cost  Johnson  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland ;  Archer,  Botts,  Leigh  and  W.  B. 
Preston,  of  Virginia;  Graham,  Mangum,  Rayner, 
Clingman  and  Badger,  of  North  Carolina;  Legarf , 
of  South  Carolina ;  Berrien,  Forsyth,  King,  Ste- 
phens and  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ;  H.  W.  Hilliard, 
of  Alabama ;  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi;  Bell 
and  Jamagin,  of  Tennessee;  Crittoiden,  More- 
head,  Garret  Davis.  Wickliffe.  John  White  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky;  McLean,  Giddings, 
Vinton,  Corwin  and  Ewing,  of  Ohio ;  R.  W. 
Thompson  and  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana;  and. 
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Woodbridge  and  Howard,  of  Michigan.  Of  tlie 
old  nullifler  element,  Rives,  Wise,  Oilmer  and 
Upshur  drifted  off  to  the  opposite  party  under 
Tyler's  leaderahip.  —  Harrison's  sudden  death, 
and  the  accession  of  Tyler,  were  severe  blows  to 
the  rising  parly,  for  they  placed  it  temporarily 
under  the  feet  of  the  remnants  of  its  former  allies, 
the  nulliflers,  just  as  it  had  begun  to  learn  that  it 
had  a  policy  of  its  own  which  nulliflers  could  not 
supporL  But  the  whigs  themselves,  and  particu- 
hurly  Clay,  made  the  blow  needlessly  severe.  See- 
ing here  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  himself  an 
undisputed  party  dictatorship  in  a  war  on  Tyler, 
he  declared  war  and  carried  it  on  a  Foutranee.  Its 
bank  details  are  elsewhere  given.  (See  Bank 
CosTKovERsiBs,  IV.)  In  1842,  by  the  act  of 
Aug.  80,  the  whigs  secured  a  protective  tariff, 
closely  following  that  of  1882,  but  only  after  sac- 
riflcing  a  section  continuing  the  distribution  of 
land  to  the  states  (see  Intkrnai.  bcntovEMsm's), 
because  of  which  Tyler  had  vetoed  the  whole 
bill.  In  the  elections  of  1842  for  the  second  con- 
gress of  Tyler's  term,  the  democrats  obtained  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  house,  a  result  usually 
regarded  as  an  inftjlible  presage  of  the  succeeding 
presidential  election.  And  yet  the  whigs  do  not 
seem  to  have  really  been  weakened.  Their  con- 
vention met  at  Baltimore,  May  t,  1644,  the  first 
and  last  really  representative  convention  of  the 
party.  For  the  presidency  Clay  was  nominated 
hy  acclamation;  and  for  the  vice-presidency  The- 
odore Frelinghuysen,  then  of  New  York  city,  was 
nominated  on  the  third  ballot.  For  the  first  time 
the  pariy  produced  a  platform,  a  model  in  its  way, 
as  follows:  "  that  these  [whig]  principles  may  be 
summed  up  as  comprising  a  well-regulated  na- 
tional currency;  a  tariil  for  revenue  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
criminating with  special  reference  to  the  protection 
of  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands;  a  single  term  for  the  presidency;  a  reform 
of  executive  usurpations;  and  genersjly  such  an 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  shall 
impart  to  every  branch  of  the  public  service  the 
greatest  practicable  efficiency,  controlled  by  a 
well-regulated  and  wise  economy."  Even  beyond 
the  day  of  election  the  whigs  were  confident  of 
success.  But  their  original  ally,  Calhoun,  had 
been  for  some  years  at  work  on  a  project  which 
was,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  dissolve  the  frag- 
ile bond  which  as  yet  united  the  northern  and 
southern  whigs,  and  made  them  a  national  par- 
ty. It  seems  wrong  to  attribute  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas  (see  Anitbxatiokb,  III.) 
entirely  to  a  desire  for  extension  of  the  slave 
area:  it  seems  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  object 
with  southern  democratic  leaders  to  throw  into 
politics  a  question  which  would  cost  Clay  either 
bis  northern  or  his  southern  support,  and  the 
scheme  was  more  successful  even  than  they  had 
boped.  The  popular  vote  was  nearly  equal,  and 
tbe  electoral  votes  were  170  for  Polk  to  105 
for  Clay;  but  in  the  former  were  included  the 
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thirty -five  votes  of  New  York  and  the  six  votes  of 
MicUgan.  In  both  these  states  the  Polk  electors 
were  only  successful  because  the  abolitionists  (see 
ABOiiiTiON,  II.)  persisted  in  running  a  candidate 
of  their  own.  .  Had  their  votes  gone  to  Clay,  as 
they  would  have  done  but  for  Calhoun's  "Texas 
question  "  and  Clay's  trimming  attitude  upon  it. 
Clay  would  have  been  president  by  146  electoral 
votes  to  129,  and  a  very  slight  popular  majority. 
What  added  bitterness  to  the  disappointment  was, 
that  the  democrats  had  taken  a  leaf  from  the  whig 
book  of  1840,  by  being  protectionist  in  some 
states,  and  free  trade  In  others;  that  Polk's  major- 
ity of  699  in  Louisiana  was  the  fruit  of  about 
1,000  unblushingly  fraudulent  votes  in  Plaque- 
mines parish ;  that  fraudulent  voting  and  natu- 
ralization were  charged  upon  the  New  York  city 
democrats;  and  that  Texas  annexation  had  cost 
Clay  the  vote  of  all  the  southern  states  except 
Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  consequent  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing died  away,  except  in  one  respect,  the  foreign 
vote  and  its  almost  solid  opposition  to  the  whigs. 
"  Ireland  has  conquered  the  country  which  En- 
gland lost,"  wrote  one  of  Clay's  correspondents 
after  the  election;  and  the  permanence  of  this 
feeling  did  much  to  turn  the  whig  party  into  the 
" native  American,"  or  "know-nothing"  party  of 
after  years. — The  question  of  Texas  annexation 
had  not  sufficed  to  destroy  the  bond  between 
northern  and  southern  whigs,  for,  while  both  op- 
posed this  and  subsequent  annexations,  the  former 
did  so  for  fear  of  slavery  extension,  and  the  latter 
nominally  on  economic  grounds,  but  really  for 
fear  of  the  introduction  of  the  slavery  question 
into  politics.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  gave  their 
opponents  another  opportunity,  which  they  used, 
liie  act  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  with 
Mexico  declared  the  war  to  have  arisen  "by  the 
act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico."  The  object  was 
to  fortx  the  whigs  to  vote  against  the  war,  a  vote 
much  more  dangerous  to  a  southern  than  to  a  north- 
ern whig,  or  else  array  the  two  elements  of  the 
party  against  one  another.  The  whigs  managed 
to  evade  it,  however,  most  of  them  by  refusing  to 
vote,  some  senators  by  adding  formal  protests  to 
their  affirmative  votes;  and  fourteen  in  the  house 
and  two  in  the  senate  (Thomas  Clayton  and  John 
Davis)  foimd  courage  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
During  the  war  the  whigs  voted  steadily  for  sup- 
plies to  carry  it  on,  on  the  principle  that  an  Amer- 
ican army  had  been  thrust  into  danger  and  must 
be  supported;  so  that  the  democrats  made  very 
little  political  capital  out  of  it.  Indeed,  the  next 
congress,  which  met  in  1847,  had  a  slight  whig 
majority  in  the  house,  a  strong  indication  of  a 
whig  success  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. — 
But  the  "  Wilmot  proviso"  (see  that  title)  had  been 
introduced,  and  it  was  to  find  at  last  the  joint 
in  the  whig  armor.  As  the  effort  to  restrict  slav- 
ery from  admission  to  the  new  territories  went  on, 
it  became  more  evident  month  by  month  that  it 
would  be  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  northern 
whigs,  and  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the  southern 
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whigii,  and  month  hj  month  the  wedge  was  driv- 
en deeper.  Men  began  to  talk  freely  of  a  "  reor- 
ganization of  parties,"  but  that  could  only  affect 
the  wbigs,  for  their  opponents  were  already  run- 
ning the  advocates  of  the  proviso  out  of  their  or- 
ganization. As  the  presidential  election  of  1848 
drew  near,  the  nomination  of  Taylor,  urged  at 
first  by  mass  meetings  of  men  of  all  parties,  be- 
came more  essential  to  the  whigs.  The  democrats, 
after  banishing  the  proviso  men,  were  sufficiently 
homogeneous  to  bo  able  to  defy  the  slavery  ques- 
tion; no  such  step  could  be  taken  by  the  whigs, 
and  they  needed  a  candidate  who  could  conceal 
their  want  of  homogeneity.  In  the  north  Taylor's 
antipathy  to  the  use  of  the  veto  power  was  a  guar- 
antee that  he  would  not  resist  the  proviso,  if  passed 
by  congreas;  in  the  south  he  had  the  tact  which 
enabled  him  to  answer  an  inquiring  holder  of 
100  slaves  thus  briefly  and  yet  suggestively :  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I,  too,  have 
been  all  my  life  industrious  and  frugal,  and  tliat 
the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly  invested  in  slaves,  of 
whom  I  own  three  hundred.  Yours  truly.  Z. 
Taylor."  And  his  nomination  was  pressed  harder 
upon  the  wbigs  by  his  declared  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  field  in  any  event,  as  a  "  people's  can- 
didate." Nevertheless,  when  the  whig  conven- 
tion met  at  Pliiladelphia,  June  7,  1848,  though 
Taylor  had  111  votes.  Clay  had  97,  Scott  48,  Web- 
ster 22,  and  6  were  scattering.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  day,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  that  Taylor 
was  nominated  by  171  votes  to  107  for  all  others. 
Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
on  the  second  ballot,  by  178  to  101  for  all  others. 
Clay  had  thus  received  his  discharge  from  party 
service,  for  he  was  now  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  evidently  this  was  his  last  appearance  before 
a  whig  convention.  To  Webster,  also,  though 
five  years  younger  than  Clay,  tlie  blow  was  se- 
vere. And  he  publicly  declared  Taylor's  nomina- 
tion one  which  was  eminently  unfit  to  be  made; 
but  he  and  the  otlier  northern  whigs  finally  sup- 
ported the  nomination.  Taylor  carried  all  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  (except  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  and,  in  the  south,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  was  elected  by  163 
to  127  electoral  votes.  In  both  the  north  and  the 
south  he  had  also  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote, 
the  vote  for  Van  Buren  (see  Free-Soil  Party) 
preventing  him  from  having  a  majority.  But  the 
election  of  Taylor  was  in  itself  deceptive.  It 
was  the  result  of  democratic  division  in  one  state. 
New  York,  whose  thirty-six  votes  would  have 
elected  Cass  by  on  exact  reversal  of  the  electoral 
votes  as  above  given.  The  division  had  really 
very  little  basis  in  principle,  but  was  one  of  those 
contests  between  national  and  state  party  "ma- 
chines "  which  have  always  been  common  in  that 
state  (see  New  York);  but  it  sufllced  to  elect 
Taylor,  and  to  give  the  whigs  almost  as  many  rep- 
resentatives in  congress  as  their  opponents.  — The 
meeting  of  the  new  congress  in  1849  showed  the 
first  strong  sign  of  whig  dissolution.     A  half 


dozen  southern  whigs,  headed  by  Toombs  of 
Qeorgia,  insisted  on  a  formal  condemnatiob  of 
the  proviso  by  the  whig  <»ucus;  and  when  that 
body  refused  to  consider  the  resolution,  the 
Toombs  faction  refused  to  act  further  with  the 
party.  The  loss  was  not  large,  but  it  was'  the 
opening  which  was  very  soon  to  be  fatal.  All 
through  the  session,  which  ended  with  the  com- 
promise of  1850  (see  Coxfboxisbb,  V.),  the  whole 
body  of  southern  whigs  exhibited  a  growing  dis- 
position to  act  together,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
northern  whigs,  wherever  the  interests  of  slaver}- 
were  brought  into  question.  On  the  final  votes, 
in  August  and  September,  1850,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  southern  whigs  from 
southern  democrats.  Not  that  the  northern  whigs 
generally  resorted  to  anything  stronger  than  pas- 
sive opposition:  Thaddeus  Stevens'  suggestion, 
after  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  that 
the  speaker  should  send  a  page  into  the  lobby  to 
inform  the  members  there  that  they  might  return 
with  safety,  as  the  slavery  question  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  lights  up  the  whole  line  of  policy  of  the 
northern  whigs  during  1860.  They  saw  only  that 
action  of  any  kind  must  ofFend  either  their  south- 
em  associates  or  their  own  constituents,  and  in 
either  event  ruin  the  party;  and  like  the  prudent 
man  who  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself, 
they  took  temporary  refuge  in  refusal  to  act.  — 
Such  a  policy  could  not  be  permanent,  and  yet 
most  of  the  northern  whig  leaders  at  first  thought 
that  they  could  at  least  make  its  advantages  per- 
manent; that  they  could  retain  their  southern  as- 
sociates by  acquiescing,  however  unwillingly,  in 
the  final  decision,  and  their  northern  constituents 
by  their  unwillingness  to  indorse  the  decision  it- 
self. Taylor's  death,  in  1850,  and  Fillmore's  acces- 
sion, committed  the  northern  whigs  to  the  official 
policy  of  regarding  the  compromise  of  1650  as  a 
law,  to  be  obeyed  until  repealed,  and  of  opposing 
any  attempt  to  repeal  it  as  a  reopening  of  the 
slavery  excitement.  Webster's  speech  of  March 
7,  1850,  which  is  far  oftener  reviled  than  read, 
was  really  only  the  first  declaration  of  this  policy 
and  one  of  the  least  objectionable.  But  the  pop- 
ular clamor  which  it  excited  was  largely  an  indi- 
cation that  northern  whig  leaders  were  already 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  large  fraction  of  their 
constituents.  In  several  northern  states  schisms 
opened  at  once,  the  most  prominent  instances  be- 
ing those  between  the  "conscience  whigs"  an«i 
the  "cotton  whigs"  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
"silver  gray"  or  administration  whigs,  and  the 
dominant  Seward  faction  in  New  York.  But  tbr 
general  spread  of  any  such  schism  was  not  pnesi 
ble.  No  new  leaders  had  been  developed  as  jet 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  who  still  held 
their  hands  on  the  party  machinery;  reflection, 
and  the  absence  of  further  agitation,  made  the 
mass  of  northern  whigs  willing  to  retain  their 
southern  wing,  if  the  events  of  1850  could  be  tac- 
itly treated  as  a  past  episode  in  the  party  history; 
and  the  first  twenty  months  of  Fillmore's  admin- 
istration went  by  with  n  great  deal  of  munnur. 
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liut  no  open  revolt.  WLile  there  was  no  great 
disposition  to  excommunicate  men  like  Seward 
and  Oiddings,  who  retained  whig  views  on  every 
sHbject  outside  of  the  slavery  agitation,  there  was 
at  least  a  disposition  to  relegate  them  to  the  limbo 
of  "  free-soilers "  and  disclaim  responsibility  for 
them.  — In  the  spring  of  1853  the  southern  whigs 
again  intervened  to  Anally  break  up  the  party. 
For  twenty  years  they  had  accepted  a  northern 
alliance  mainly  as  a  point  of  resistance  to  south- 
ern democracy,  and  they  had  now  consorted  with 
their  old  opponents  long  enough  to  have  lost  their 
abhorrence  of  them.  As  the  presidential  election 
of  1853  approached,  they  prepared  an  ultimatum 
for  the  northern  whiga  which  they  must  have 
known  meant  either  the  division  or  the  defeat  of 
the  party.  At  the  whig  caucus,  April  20, 1852,  to 
arrange  for  the  national  convention,  a  southern 
motion  was  made  to  recognize  the  compromise  of 
1850  as  a  " finality."  The  motion  was  evaded,  as 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  meeting,  but  its  in- 
troduction was  ominous.  Northern  whigs  were 
willing  to  yield  to  such  a  recognition,  tacitly:  to 
'do  so  expressly  would  have  hazarded  their  major- 
ity in  every  northern  whig  state.  But,  when  the 
whig  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June 
16,  the  southern  ultimatum  was  pressed  again,  and 
more  successfully.  The  platform  was  in  eight 
resolutions:  1,  defining  the  federal  government's 
powers  as  limited  to  those  "  expressly  granted  by 
the  constitution  ";  2,  advocating  the  maintenance 
•  of  both  state  and  federal  governments;  8,  express- 
ing the  party's  sympathy  with  "  struggling  free- 
dom everywhere";  4,  calling  on  the  people  to 
■obey  the  constitution  and  the  laws  "  as  they  would 
retain  their  self-respect ";  and  7,  urging  "  respect 
to  the  authority  "  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
federal  government.  Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  the  last  economic  declaration  of 
the  party,  as  follows:  "5.  Government  should  be 
•conducted  on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy; 
and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  thereof 
ought  to  be  derived  mainly  from  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, and  not  from  direct  taxes ;  and  in  laying 
such  duties  sound  policy  requires  a  just  discrimi- 
nation, and,  when  practicable,  by  specific  duties, 
whereby  suitable  encouragement  may  be  afforded 
to  American  industry,  equally  to  all  classes  and 
to  all  portions  of  the  country.  6.  The  constitu- 
tion vests  in  congress  the  power  to  open  and  re- 
pair harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navi- 
gable rivers,  whenever  such  improvements  are 
necessary  for  the  common  defense,  and  for  the 
protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  states — said  improvements 
being  in  every  instance  national  and  general  in 
their  character."  The  eighth  and  last  was  the 
southern  ultimatum,  as  accepted  and  formulated 
by  the  recognized  northern  leaders,  the  words  "  in 
principle  and  substance "  being  interlined  in  the 
draft  by  Webster  at  the  suggestion  of  Rufus 
Choate.  "  8.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  82d 
congress,  the  act  known  as  the  fugitive  slave  law 
included,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 


whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement  in 
principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  ex-^ 
citing  questions  which  they  embrace;  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain  them  and 
insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and 
experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of 
the  laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the  abuse  of  their 
powers  on  the  other — not  impairing  their  present 
efficiency';  and  we  deprecate  all  further  aigitation 
of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace,  and  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to  con- 
tinue or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever,  wher- 
ever or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made;  and 
we  will  maintain  this  system  as  essential  to  the 
nationality  of  the  whig  party  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union."  This  was  the  famous  resolution  that 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  verdict  upon  the  party, 
"died of  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  fugitive  slave 
law."  The  other  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously: this  by  a  vote  of  812  to  70,  the  latter  all 
from  northern  whiga.  —  Three  candidates  were 
before  the  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  Fillmore 
had  138  votes,  Scott  181,  and  Webster  29.  On 
the  second  ballot,  the  votes  for  Fillmore  and  Scott 
were  reversed,  and  from  this  point  there  was  little 
change  until,  on  the  58d  ballot,  Scott  was  nomi- 
nated by  159  votes  to  112  for  Fillmore  and  21  for 
Webster.  Oraham  was  then  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  for  the  vice-presidency.  Scott's 
availability  was  much  like  that  of  Taylor,  less 
the  latter's  popularity:  his  military  services  were 
great,  and  very  little  was  known  of  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  But  the  whigs  were  beaten  long 
before  election  day.  In  the  north  the  eighth  res- 
olution cut  deep  into  the  whig  vote,  and  it  gained' 
no  votes  in  the  south.  For  some  unintelligible 
reason  Scott  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  vote  in  the  convention,  and  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  Seward: 
the  consequent  refusals  of  southern  whigs  to  vote 
made  the  popular  vote  in  southern  states  noticea- 
bly smaller  than  in  1848.  As  a  result  of  both  in- 
fluences the  whigs  carried  but  four  states,  Massa- 
chusetts and 'Vermont  in  the  north,  and  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  In  the  south,  and  even  these  by 
very  narrow  majorities.  Scott  and  Graham  were 
defeated;  but  71  whigs  Were  chosen  out  of  284 
representatives  in  the  next  congress;  22  of  these 
were  southern  whigs,  most  of  whom,  like  A.  H. 
Stephens,  had  publicly  refused  to  support  Scott 
in  1852,  and  were  soon  to  be  openly  democrats;  • 
and  the  great  whig  party  was  a  wreck.  The 
country  had  no  use  for  it:  its  economic  doctrines 
were  not  a  subject  of  present  interest,  and  on  the 
overmastering  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
it  could  neither  speak  nor  keep  silence  without 
sealing  its  own  fate.  —  III.  1853-4W.  For  the 
first  few  months  of  Pierce's  term  there  was  an- 
unwonted  quiet  in  politics.  New  men  sought  to 
build  up  a  new  party  on  the  ruins  of  the  whig  or- 
ganization by  utilizing  the  old  whig  feeling  against 
the  foreign  vote  (see  American  Paktt);  and,  as 
this  promised  a  possible  escape  from  the  slavery' 
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question,  the  remnants  of  the  whig  party  in  1856 
indorsed  the  "  American  "  nomination  of  Fillmore 
and  Donelson,  "  without  adopting  or  referring  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines "  of  the  party  which  had 
'  at  first  nominated  him.  But,  by  this  time,  most 
of  the  former  northern  whig  -vote  had  gone  into 
the  new  republican  party  (see  its  name)  under  new 
leaders,  while  a  large  part  of  the  former  whig 
leaders  had  gone  into  the  democratic  party.  Thus 
the  former  element  gave  the  repubhcan  party  its 
economic  doctrines,  while  the  latter  lost  all  dis- 
tinction as  it  changed  its  habitat.  Still,  the  whig 
remnants  lived  on  in  a  few  northern  states  until 
1857-6,  when  they  were  finally  absorbed  into  the 
republican  party.  In  1860  the  old  whig  element 
in  the  border  states  nominated  Bell  and  Everett 
(see  CoNsrrruTioNAL  Union  Pabty),  and  was 
still  strong  enough  to  dispute  the  southern  states 
with  the  ultra  democracy;  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  dissipated  this  last  trace  of  the  once- 
powerful  whig  party.  — The  history  of  the  party 
nominally  covers  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1828-52, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  real  and  distinct 
existence  covers  only  about  four  years,  1842-6, 
and  that  its  only  real  party  action  was  its  nomina- 
tion of  Clay  in  1844,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Clay's  nomination  in  1831.  During  all  the 
rest  of  its  histoty  the  party  was  trading  on  bor- 
rowed capita],  and  its  creditors  held  mortgages  on 
all  its  conventions,  which  they  were  always 
prompt  to  foreclose.  And  yet  it  had  its  own 
office  to  perform,  for  in  its  members,  rather  than 
in  its  leaders,  was  preserved  most  of  the  national- 
izing spirit  of  the  United  States.  (See  Nation, 
III.)  In  this  sense,  if  we  may  not  altogether  ac- 
cept the  epitaph  suggested  by  one  of  its  leaders, 
that  "  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  it,"  we  may 
at  least  believe  that  the  nation  was  not  ready  for 
it.  —  There  is  no  good  history  of  the  whig  party. 
Ormsby's  History  of  the  Whig  Jbrty  gives  so  much 
space  to  events  before  1824  that  only  the  last  200 
pages  treat  of  events  thereafter,  and  the  treatment 
is  itself  of  little  value.  Niles'  Regitter,  though  a 
periodical,  is  about  the  best  record  of  the  party, 
though  Wilson's  Rue  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power 
is  more  convenient.  The  American  Whig  Review, 
published  monthly  1844-52,  will  give  the  party's 
view  of  its  own  work;  and  2  A.  H.  Stephens'  War 
Between  the  State*,  287,  will  give  the  inside  histo- 
ry of  the  party's  downfall.  Its  platforms  in  full 
may  be  found  in  Greeley's  PoUUeal  Text  Book  of 
.1860, 11-18.  See  also  2  von  Hoist's  UnOed  State*; 
North  Ameriean  Review,  Januaiy,  1876  (W.  G. 
Sumner's  "  Politics  in  America  ") ;  Wise's  Seven 
Decades;  8-16  Benton's  Debate*  of  Congress;  2 
Hammond's  lUitieal  Btstory  of  New  York;  Sar- 
gent's PuMia  Men  and  Events;  Clay's  Works,  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  and  Colton's  Life  and  Time* 
of  Claj/;  Webster's  Works,  Private  Comspondenee, 
and  Curtis'  Life  of  Webber;  Adams'  jfemoir  of 
John  Quiney  Adam*;  Everett's  Oration*  and 
Speeches;  Seward's  Works;  Coleman's  Life  qf 
Orittenden;  Tuckerman's  X»^«  of  Kennedy;  Pren- 
tiss' Memoir  of  S.  S.  Prenti**:  Cboate's  Writings, 


and  Parker's  Beminiteenee*  »f  Choaie;  Winthrop'ii 
Speeches  attd  Addreete*/  Cleveland's  A.  H.  SUfieiw 
in  Public  and  Private;  the  aeries  of  biographies' 
in  the  Whig  Bedew;  the  antagonistic  anthcaities 
under  Dbxockatic  Pabtt;  and  authorities  under 
articles,  referred  to,  particularly  Bask  Cohtbo- 
TEB8LEB,  III.,  IV. ;  Itxpoem,  Removal  or; 
Cekscres  ;  Indefendrnt  Trbasukt  ;  Bboad 
Seal  Wab;  Internal  Ixfrovemknts;  Aboli- 
tion; CoMFSOMisES,  v.;  FuernvB  Slate  Law; 
Ambrican  Pabtt;  REPrmucAN  Pabtt. 

Alexander  Jokrsiok. 

WHISKY  INSURBECTION  (ra  U.  S.  H» 

tort),  a  revolt  against  the  execution  of  a  federal 
excise  law,  which  came  to  a  head  in  western  Pean- 
sylvania  and  was  suppressed  in  1794.  —  The  series 
of  disorders  to  whidii  the  above  general  name  is 
given,  were  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  moving 
causes.  1.  The  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania, . 
Yirginia  and  North  Carolina,  among  or  beyond 
the  AUeghanies,  were  far  removed  from  the  main 
body  of  American  civilization.  The  distance  to> 
the  seaboard  was  three  hundred  miles;  roads  were 
few  and  bad;  to  secure  any  profit  from  grain  it 
was  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  more  portable 
form  of  whisky;  and  whisky  was  the  money  of 
the  community,  in  the  general  scarcity  of  cash. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  tax  levied  specially 
upon  the  distillation  of  whisky  seemed  to  the- 
mountaineers  an  invidious  selection  of  themselves 
for  imposition,  a  singling  out  of  a  few  counties 
for  taxation  in  order  to  relieve  the  richer  east.  2.. 
The  people  of  these  counties  had  been  so  long  ex- 
empt from  the  fetters  of  the  law  that  they  felt  the- 
flrst  touch  keenly.  Lying  within  an  area  whose- 
jurisdiction  had  long  been  disputed  by  Yirginia. 
and  Pennsylvania  (see  Yiroinia,  Tebrttobibb), 
they  had  generally  escaped  any  troublesome  inter- 
ference from  either  state.  In  1783  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  had  sent  a  spe- 
cial agent  to  remonstrate  with  "  those  deluded 
citizens  in  y«  western  counties  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  separate  from  ye  commonwealth  and 
erect  a  new  and  independent  state."  Canada  was 
not  far  away  to  the  north;  Spain  not  much  farther 
to  the  southwest;  and  between  the  two  lay  the 
great  and  unoccupied  "northwest  territory," to 
the  west  of  Pennsylvania.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  abortive  negotiations  with  agents  of  one  or 
the  other  power,  with  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
nominally  independent  northwestern  power  as  an 
ultimate  object,  were  never  committed  to  papa, 
but  died  with  the  backwoodsmen  who  had  con- 
ducted them?  It  is  certain  that,  when  Genet  (see 
that  title)  reached  the  United  States  in  1783,  his 
infallible  instinct  for  troubled  vraters  at  once  led 
him  to  send  his  agents  to  Kentucky  and  western 
Pennsylvania;  and  when  the  last  scene  in  the  pres- 
ent insurrection  was  being  acted,  the  more  reck- 
less leaders  showed  their  band  by  urging  the  fw- 
mation.of  a  new  state.  When  vague  dreams  of 
empire  had  been  so  long  cherished,  it  was  intolo'- 
able  that  they  should  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
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-summong  of  a  federal  exciseman,  and  this  sudden 

•disaolving  of  frontier  independence  had  reiy  mucli 
to  do  with  the  whole  diiBcultj.*  8.  In  anj  event, 
an  excise  law  had  always  been  odious  to  English 
and  Americans  from  the  necessary  power  given  to 
officers  to  enter  houses  and  search.  Blackstone 
bad  curtly  said  that  "from  its  original  to  the  pres- 

•ent  time  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the 
people  of  England";  and  Noah  Webster's  prede- 

•cessor,  Dr.  Johnson,  had  defined  it  as  "a hateful 
tax,  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not 
by  the  common  judges  of  property.but  by  wretches 
hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid."  The  con- 
tinental congress,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people 

-of  Canada,  in  October,  1774,  had  warned  them 
that  they  would  be  "  subjected  to  the  impositions 

'Of  excise,  the  horror  of  all  free  states";  and  an 
English  pamphleteer,  long  before,  had  said,  "  We 
know  what  a  general  excise  is,  and  can  not  be  ig- 

•norant  that  it  hath  an  army  in  its  belly."  The 
constitution  plainly  gave  congress  power  to  lay 

:and  collect  excises;  but  it  was  certain  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  would  be  difficult  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  the  first  project  of  an  excise  was  de- 
feated in  congress,  June  21,  1790.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  project  was  revived,  the  Penn- 
sylvania senators  were  instructed  by  their  legisla- 
ture to  oppose  such  a  law,  "established  on  prin- 

•ciples  subversive  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  rights 

•of  the  citizens."  4.  Complicated  with  all  these 
reasons  was  a  political  opposition  to  the  excise, 
which  will  be  more  in  place  under  the  main  rea- 
son for  its  passage.  —  Hamilton's  reason  for  in- 
sisting upon  the  passage  of  an  excise  law  must  be 

.  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  statesman,  not 
from  that  of  the  financier,  though  a  hope  of  future 

I  revenues  might  have  been  considered.    If  we  take 

'  into  account  the  expense  of  suppressing  the  inevi- 
table insurrection  which  it  provoked,  the  excise 

•  cost  as  much  for  collection  as  it  produced,  and  the 
sides  of  its  account  were  fairly  balanced.     Hamil- 

'  ton  had  prescience  enough  to  forecast  this  imme- 

■  diate  result,  and  yet  he  felt  that  great  gain  would 

-  come  from  the  passage  of  the  law.  His  reason ,  as 
given  in  the  letter  to  Washington  cited  below,  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  assert  at  once  the  power 
•of  the  federal  government  to  lay  excises,  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a 
«tate  prerogative,  and  that  "  a  thing  of  the  kind 
«ouId  not  be  introduced  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
easy  success  than  at  a  period  when  the  govern- 
ment enjoyed  the  advantage  of  first  impressions, 
when  state  factions  to  resist  its  authority  were  not 
yet  matured,  and  when  so  much  aid  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  popularity  and  firmness  of  the  act- 
ual chief  magistrate."  But  this  last  paragraph 
shows  that  there  was  an  ulterior  design,  and  that 
Hamilton  was  endeavoring  to  find  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  exhibiting  to  the  states  for  the  first 
time  that  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of, 
"the  authority  of  the  national  government." 
Heretofore,  "authority"  had  been  in  the  state 
governments,  and  the  functions  of  the  national 

^vemment,  if  there  ever  was  any,  were  to  rec- 


ommend, to  remonstrate,  to  soothe,  and  to  bear 
rebuffs  vrith  patience  and  becoming  humility. 
Somewhere  the  new  national  authority  must  be 
first  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  no  safer  or  more 
undeniably  legal  opportunity  could  be  imagined 
than  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  against 
an  excise  law.  To  (issert  that  Hamilton  willfully 
sought  to  provoke  as  weak  a  sedition  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  its  suppression  easy  and  certain, 
would  be  a  hard  saying  if  his  object  had  beeti 
personal  advantage,  or  if  a  hecatomb  of  innocent 
victims  could  be  invoked  in  condemnation  of  his 
plans.  But  neither  was  true:  not  only  was  the 
success  of  his  plan  perfect  and  bloodless,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  trace  of  self-seeking  in  it. 
He  was  playing  for  high  stakes  (see  Nation),  and 
he  played,  as  his  antagonists  did  in  1800-1,  with 
the  rigor  of  the  game.  That  he  used  opportunity, 
the  disorganization  of  the  opposition,  the  consti- 
tutional permission  to  lay  excises,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington,  with  such  skill  and  effect, 
shows  only  what  a  master  of  the  game  he  was.  — 
Had  Han^lton's  purpose  been  plainly  stated,  to 
force  an  issue  on  which  he  oould  safely  introduce 
the  "authority  of  the  national  government"  to 
popular  view,  the  excise  law  would  have  received 
little  support  from  a  people  or  from  politicians 
accustomed  to  regard  the  states  as  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  the  federal  government  as  their 
creature.  (See  State  Bovereiomtt.)  But  be 
took  one  step  after  another  so  skillfully  that  he 
ended,  as  he  began,  with  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  people,  who  concurred  in  maintain- 
ing a  national  authority  which  they  had  liardly 
dreamed  of  ten  years  before.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  of  the  opposition,  particularly  Jeffer- 
son, who  detected  and  vainly  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract Hamilton's  design.  Their  failute  was  one 
great  moving  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  (see  Democratic  Partt,  I.),  but  it 
also  helped  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  new  party 
the  bitter  dislike  which  they  always  cherished  for 
Hamilton.  That  he  had  forced  them  to  learn  new 
ideas  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  intolerable  that 
he  should  also  compel  them  to  kiss  the  rod  to 
which  they  bad  unwillingly  submitted.  Their 
evident  wrath  has  given  some  credence  to  a  notion 
that  some  of  them  had  been  laying  plans  for  a 
general  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  that  Hamil- 
ton's shrewdness  in  provoking  a  premature  ex- 
plosion had  balked  them.  The  only  documen- 
tary evidence  to  this  effect  is  in  a  passage  of  an 
intercepted  dispatch  of  Fanchet,  Oenet's  success- 
or, in  1794  (see  Randolpb,  Edmund),  that  the 
insurrection  was  "indubitably  connected  with  a 
general  explosion  for  some  time  prepared  in  the 
public  mind,  but  which  this  local  eruption  would 
cause  to  miscarry,  or  at  least  check  for  a  long 
time."  But  the  Frenclunan's  characteristic  use 
of  the  word  "  indubitably,"  his  failure  to  support 
it  by  any  evidence  from  Randolph  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  failure  of  every  other  attempt  to  find  any 
such  evidence,  put  bis  passage  out  of  court. 
Democratic  anger  came  altogether  tiam  ttae  4ki- 
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oovery  that  the  power  of  the  federal  govemmeot 
must  thereafter  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  together  with  the  independence  of 
the  states  and  of  the  citizen.  They  could  no 
longer  say,  as  was  said  in  congress  in  1794,  that 
their  constituents  "love  your  government  much, 
but  they  love  their  independence  more";  for  the 
federalists  could  retort,  as  Tracy,  of  Connecticut, 
did  to  Oallatin  in  1796,  that,  "  whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  his  constitu- 
ents were  not  of  a  temper  to  dance  round  a  whis- 
ky pole  one  day  cursing  the  govemmeot,  and 
sneak  the  next  day  into  a  swamp  on  hearing  that 
a  military  force  was  marching  against  them." 
In  this  alteration  of  the  fundamentals  of  political 
discussion  was  the  head  and  front  of  Hamilton's 
offending.  -^  The  excise  bill  became  a  law  March 
8, 1791.  Little  open  resistance  was  made  to  it  in 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
the  agitation  was  headed  not  only  by  violent  men, 
one  Bradford  being  the  most  noted,  but  by  abler 
and  quieter  leaders,  such  as  William  Findley,  then 
and  for  many  years  afterward  a  member  of  con- 
gress; John  Smilie,  also  a  member  of  congress 
after  1792,  and  Albert  Oallatin.  (See  bis  name.) 
The  first  meeting  to  protest  against  the  law  was 
held  at  Bedstone  old  fort,  now  Brownsville,  July 
87.  Its  proceedings  were  moderate;  but  another 
meeting,  Aug.  28,  in  Washington  county,  near- 
est to  the  Virginia  line,  and  most  disordered, 
resolved  to  consider  as  an  enemy  any  person  who 
should  take  oflSce  under  the  law.  Violence  could 
not  but  follow  this,  and  it  began  Sept.  6,  with 
the  tarring  and  feathering  of  a  revenue  ofScer. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  disturbance  smol- 
dered, but  it  was  so  threatening  that  an  act  was 
passed,  May  2,  1792  (see  Issurrbction),  empow- 
ering the  president  to  use  militia  in  suppressing 
disturbances  within  a  state.  With  it  went  an- 
other act,  May  8,  reducing  the  duties.  An  at- 
tempt to  hire  an  office  in  Washington  county  for 
the  revenue  officers,,  in  August,  led  to  renewed 
disorder,  and  the  president  felt  compelled  to  warn 
the  rioters,  by  a  proclamation  of  Sept.  15,  to 
abandon  tiicir  unlawful  combinations.  Occa- 
sional tarrings  and  featherings  followed  through- 
out the  year  1798,  but  the  law  itself  was  not  as 
yet  very  effectively  exercised.  Early  in  1794  the 
organization  of  secret  societies  began,  coincident 
with  the  introduction  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  plan  to  secure  and  collect  the  ex- 
cise duties;  and  these  seem  to  have  made  full 
preparations  for  resistance.  One  great  reason  for 
the  popular  dislike  to  this  particular  law  was, 
that  offenses  under  it  were  cognizable  only  in  fed- 
eral courts,  and  that  an  accused  person  would 
therefore  be  compelled  to  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  to  answer  the 
cliarge.  To  backwoodsmen  this  was  certainly 
no  slight  grievance;  and  congress  very  justly  re- 
moved it  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1794,  giving  state 
courts,  concurrent  .jurisdiction  of  excise  offenses, 
so  that  accused  persons  might  be  tried  in  their 
own  vicinage. '  .But  while  the  law  was  in  process 


of  passage,  and  before  its  mitigatiom  coald  be- 
taken advantage  of,  some  fifty  writs  were  issued 
at  Philadelphia,  May  81,  against  various  penons 
in  the  western  cotmties.    These  were  served  in- 
July;  as  each  was  served, the  person  served  joined 
the  mob  which  followed  the  mardial ;   the  cry 
was  raised  that  "the  federal  sheriff  was  taking 
away  people  to  Philadelphia  ";  and  the  short-lived 
whisky  insurrection   began.    The  manthal  was- 
captured,  and  sworn  to  serve  no  more  processes: 
the  inspector  fled  down  the  Ohio,  and  thence- 
around  through  a  wilderness  to  Philadelphia;  and 
within  two  days  the  operation  of  the  law  was- 
stopped.    It  is  not  known  who  was  responsible- 
for  the  issue  of  the  writs  of  May  31,  wliich  were- 
the  spark  for  the  explosion.   There  is  no  evidence- 
whatever  Uiat  Hamilton  had  anything  to  do  with- 
it. —  The  insurgents,  two  days  after  the  outbreak, 
seized  the  mail  from  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  those  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who- were  opposed  to  them.    A  mass  meeting  was. 
called  for  Aug.  1,  on  Braddock's  field.     Some 
7,000  armed  men  were  present ;  a  county  judge- 
presided,  and  Gallatin  acted  as  secretary;  none,, 
even  of  those  who  disliked  the  posture  into  which 
affairs  were  growing,  dared  to  remonstrate;  and  tt 
reign  of  terror  was  begun,  Bradford  being  the- 
ruUng  spirit    Personal  violence  was  offered  to^ 
any  person  suspected  of  obeying  the  law,  and  the- 
more  reckless  spirits  began  active  preparation  to- 
call  out  the  whole  force  of  the  counties  for  a. 
defensive  war  against  the  United  States.  —  The 
emergency  had  now  come,  and  the  mauner  in 
which  it  was  met  showed  to  the  dullest  under- 
standing the  difference  between  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  that  which  had  been  balked  by 
Shay's  rebellion.    (See  Cokfbdebatiok,  Abti- 
CLES  OF.)    The  federalist  members  of  the  cabinet 
instantly  advised  the  calling  out  of  militia;  and, 
when  OoY.  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania  declined  to 
take   the   initiative,   the  -"national   authority" 
showed  that  it  no  longer  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  state  governments.    A  certificate  of  the 
existence  of  the  insurrection  was  obtained  from 
a  federal  judge;  a  proclamation  from  the  presi- 
dent, Aug.  7,  ordered  the  insurgents  to  disperse; 
a  requisition  for  16,000  militia  was  issued  to  the 
governors  of  Feimsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  and  Sept.  1  was  fixed  as  the  date 
for  the  departure  of  the  troops.    A  federal  com- 
mission of  three  persons,  and  a  state  conunissioD 
of  two,  preceded  the  troops  with  offers  of  am- 
nesty on  full  submission.    The  mission  was  ap- 
parently a  failure.     It  found  Gallatin,  Findley, 
Brackenridge  and  the  other  leaders  of  standing 
engaged  in  a  desperate  effort  to  induce  submis- 
sion, but  impeded  by  Bradford  and  the  reckless 
borderers,  who  terrorized  every  meeting  they  at- 
tended.   Aug.  28,  the  controlling  committee  of 
sixty  met  at  Redstone  old  fort.    Bradford  urged 
armed  resistance,  but  Gallatin,  by  securing  a 
secret  ballot,  obtained  «  resolution,  84  to  83,  to 
accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  federal  commis- 
sioners.   These  proposals  were  mainly  that  town 
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meetings  should  be  held  Sept.  11,  that  the  people 
should  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  questioa  of  submis- 
sion, that  those  who  voted  yea  should  obtain  am- 
nesty by  signing  a  declaration  of  submission,  and 
that  the  unanimity  of  the  vote  should  govern  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  Many,  however,  re- 
fused to  sign  the  declaration,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  outrages,  and  had 
no  need  of  amnesty;  and  the  reckless  part  of  the 
insurgents  supplemented  the  meagreness  of  the 
vote  by  a  renewal  of  the  outrages,-  and  even  by 
an  attempt  to  aetee  the  commissioners  on  their  way 
home.  — The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  so 
unfavotable  that  the  president  issued  a  new  proc- 
lamation, Sept.  26,  giving  notice  of  the  advance  of 
the  troops,  mostly  volunteers.  Washington  ac- 
companied them  to  Carlisle,  where  he  left  the 
chief  command  to  Qov.  Lee,  of  Virginia.  The 
Penn^lvania  and  New  Jersey  troops  were  led 
hy  €(ov8.  MifBin  and  Howell;  the  Virginia  troops 
by  Qen.  Morgan;  and  the  Maryland  troops  by 
Stumiel  Smith,  a  member  of  congress  from  Bal- 
timore. Hamilton  accompanied  the  expedition 
throughout.  In  the  meantime  a  new  popular 
convention,  Oct.  2,  bad  sent  Findley  and  an- 
other commissioner  to  the  president  with  unan- 
imous assurances  of  submission ;  but  the  presi- 
dent co\ild  see  no  evidence  that  the  assurances 
represented  any  general  feeling.  Another  meet- 
ing, Oct.  24,  therefore  declared  that  all  suspected 
persons  ought  to  surrender  at  once  for  trial,  and 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  open  inspection 
oiflces  and  put  the  excise  laws  in  operation  imme- 
diately; and  four  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  carry  these  resolutions  to  the  president  No 
halt  took  place  in  the  movement  of  the  troops, 
however.  They  arrived  in  the  disturbed  district 
early  in  November,  and  their  commander,  after 
giving  the  inhabitants  time  to  obey  his  proclama- 
tion and  take  advantage  of  the  proffered  amnesty, 
arrested  by  a  general  sweep  those  accused  persons 
who  had  not  yet  exonerated  themselves.  These 
culprits,  however,  were  insignificant.  Bradford 
and  the  more  violent  leaders  had  fled  the  country, 
and  the  more  moderate  leaders  had  protected  them- 
selves by  taking  advantage  of  the  amnesty  :  as 
Wolcott,  a  warm  federalist,  expressed  it,  "  <dl  the 
great  rogues,  who  began  the  mischief,  had  sub- 
mitted and  become  partisans  of  the  government." 
The  result  was,  that  two  or  three  were  tried  and 
convicted,  and  these  were  pardoned.  But  there  was 
for  a  long  time  an  angry  feeling  that  Hamilton, 
Knox  and  Judge  Peters  had  acted  as  a  "star 
chamber"  in  their  manner  of  taking  testimony, 
and  in  their  sending  a  number  of  accused  persons 
to  Philadelphia,  "  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  or 
twelve  months  without  even  an  indictment  being 
found  against  them." — The  first  show  of  force 
had  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  the  troops 
returned  home,  leaving  2,600  men,  under  Morgan, 
who  encamped  in  the  disturbed  district  through- 
out the  winter.  Its  suppression  had  been  almost 
bloodless,  but  two  persons  having  been  killed,  and 
these  in  personal  conflicts  with  soldiers  for  which 


the  soldiers  were  punished.  But  the  effects  were 
greater  than  if  a  "Peterloo"  battle  had  been 
fought.  The  early  political  struggles  of  the  United 
States  are  none  the  less  important  because  they 
were  peaceful;  and  the  bloodless  suppression  of 
the  whisky  insurrection  in  as  signiflcant  in  its  way 
as  the  bloody  emergence  of  the  English  nation 
from  the  chaos  of  the  heptarchy.  For  five  years 
the  people  had  been  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
a  national  government  without  feeling  any  of  the 
responsibilities  which  accompanied  them;  and  the 
politicians  had  been  developing  the  idea  that  indi- 
vidual obedience  to  the  federal  government  under 
the  constitution  was  to  be  as  fundamentally  vol- 
untary as  state  obedience  had  been  under  the  con- 
federation, that  all  Americans  were  by  nature 
good  citizens,  and  that  discontent  with  a  law  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  law  was  bad  and 
ought  to  be  repealed.  The  year  1794  completed 
what  the  year  1787  began;  it  revealed  a  power 
which,  though  seldom  exerted,  must  always  be 
finally  decisive.  The  swiftness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  resistance  had  been  put  down; 
the  evident  fact  that,  as  Wolcott  said,  "  the  whole 
resoi^txs  of  the  country  would  be  employed,  if 
necessary";  and  the  reflection  that  a  part  can 
never  be  equal  to  the  whole:  all  combined  to  show 
the  hopelessnd^  of  any  future  insurrection  which 
individual  dissatisfaction  could  be  expected  to 
produce.  It  is  clearly  within  bounds  to  say,  that 
this  singly  lesson  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
free  the  United  States  from  future  danger  of  in- 
surrection but  for  the  influence  of  slavery  in  bind- 
ing together  a  number  of  states  in  organized  in- 
surrection. Its  influence  is  certainly  evident  in 
a  comparison  of  the  congressional  debates  before 
and  after  it  occurred.  Before  1704  there  is  in 
many  of  the  speakers  almost  an  affectation  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  federal  laws,  and  of  moni- 
tion to  others  not  to  provoke  resistance.  After 
that  year,  this  characteristic  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely, and  the  debates  have  no  longer  the  back- 
ground of  possible  club  law.  —  A  broader  result  is 
easily  visible  now,  though  few  others  than  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  saw  it  then.  If  a  federal  army, 
without  the  summons  of  the  governor  or  legisla- 
ture, was  to  march  through  a  state  to  suppress 
resistance  to  federal  laws  within  the  state,  state 
sovereignty,  in  its  hitherto  accepted  sense,  could 
hardly  be  found  by  searching.  Little  was  said  at 
the  time,  but  when  the  federal  party  was  finally 
overthrown,  one  of  the  first  steps  in  reform  was 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  laws  by  the  act  of  April 
6,  1803.  (See  Statb  Sovkkrionty.)  —  See  4 
Hildreth's  UhiUd  States,  498;  1  von  Hoist's  United 
States,  94 ;  1  Schouler's  United  States,  276 ;  2  Pitr 
kin's  United  States,  421;  1  Tucker's  United  State*. 
662;  Bradford's  .FkforaJ  Government,  84;  1  Glbbs' 
Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  144 ; 
Wharton's  State  Trials,  102 ;  authorities  tuder 
Gallatin,  Hamilton  and  Jefickkson;  8  Jeffer- 
son's Works  (edit.  1888),  808 ;  4  Hamilton's  Works, 
231  Getter  to  Washington) ;  6  Penniyhania  Hia. 
Soe.  Memoirs,  117  (Ward's  ' '  Insurrection  of  1794") 
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188  (James  Gallatin's  "  Memoir  oa  the  Insurrec- 
tion ") ;  Findley's  History  of  the  In»ujTection ; 
Brackenridge's  Incidents  of  the  Inturreetion  /  11 
Pentujflmrua  Archive*;  the  acts  of  March  8, 1791, 
May  8, 1792,  June  S,  1794,  and  April  6,  1802,  are 
In  1  Stat,  at  Large,  202,  267,  880,  and  2  :  148 ;  the 
proclamation  of  Sept.  25,  1794,  is  in  1  Statesman's 
JUdnual,  54.  Alexahdbb  Johnbtoit. 

WHISKY  RING,  the  popular  name  for  an  as- 
sociation of  revenue  officers  and  distillers  to  de- 
fraud the  government  of  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  distilled  spirits.  The  nature  and  natural  effect 
of  this  tax  are  so  fully  described  elsewhere  that  it 
is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them.  (See 
Distilled  Spibits.)  It  is  only  intended  to  enter 
a  little  more  minutely  into  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  the  ring.  —  The  ring  had  its  origin  in 
St.  Louis,  when  the  "liberal  republican"  move- 
ment liad  achieved  its  first  success.  (See  Mib- 
souRi,  Liberal  Rsfitblican  Paktt.)  The  dis- 
tillers were  assessed  by  the  revenue  officials  for 
money  with  which  to  secure  the  support  of  an  in- 
fluential St.  Louis  newspaper.  The  ring  soon 
widened,  and  In  1874  it  had  spread  into  national 
proportions.  Distillers  who  refused  to  enter  it 
were  watched,  and  entrapped  into  technical  vio- 
lations of  law.  Then,  having  become  liable  to 
seizure,  they  had  to  choose  between  ruin  and  sur- 
render to  the  ring.  There  were  branches  at  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Peoria,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans,  and  an  agent,  who  has  not  been  legally 
identified,  at  Washington  ;  but  the  headquarters 
of  the  ring  were  still  at  St.  Louis.  It  had  acquired 
so  large  an  Influence  in  the  national  republican 
party,  that,  when  the  new  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, Bristow  (see  ADifiNiSTRATiONB),  issued  an 
order  to  transfer  supervisors,  which  would  have 
thrown  the  ring  into  confusion,  the  politicians  ob- 
tained a  direct  countermand  of  the  order  from  the 
president.  The  special  treasury  agents  were  cor- 
rupted, and  the  ring  maintained  its  ground.  — 
When  the  statistics  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants' 
exchange  for  1874  were  published,  a  comparison 
of  the  shipments  with  the  revenue  returns  showed 
that  about  $1,200,000  of  taxes  had  not  been  paid. 
Nevertheless,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
unable  to  reach  the  individuals  at  fault,  for  the 
ring  had  prompt  information  from  the  department 
itself  of  any  step  toward  investigation.  Early  in 
February,  1875,  the  editor  of  the  "  St.  Louis  Dem- 
ocrat," Mr.  George  Fishback,  sent  a  message-  to 
Mr.  Bristow,  offering  to  furnish  him  with  a  trust- 
worthy agent,  who  would  unearth  the  frauds.  The 
secretary  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Fishback 
named  Mr.  Myron  Colony,  secretary  of  the  cot- 
ton exchange.  Mr.  Bristow  appointed  the  solic- 
itor of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  the  work  was  begun.  —  At 
first  the  attempt  was  made  to  watch  the  operations 
of  suspected  distilleries,  the  amount  of  grain  car- 
ried in  and  of  liquor  carried  out;  but  the  officials 
and  distillers  discovered  the  attempt,  and  sus- 
pended the  frauds  until  they  had  organized  giuigs 


of  ruffians  and  driven  away  tlie  detectives.  Then 
Mr.  Colony,  under  pretense  of  coUecting  statistics 
of  the  city's  receipts  and  shipments,  placed  a  man 
at  each  landing  and  freight  depot,  to  copy  bills  of 
lading.  The  copyists  were  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  employer,  and  were  directed  to  copy 
the  records  of  all  staple  articles,  including  vhittg. 
Finally,  by  assorting  the  bills,  Mr.  Cok>ny  had  a 
description  of  all  shipments  of  liquors  by  eadi 
distillery  for  three  months,  with  the  serial  num- 
bers of  the  stamps.  Comparison  with  the  official 
returns  of  course  laid  the  whole  fraud  bare;  and, 
within  a  month  after  Mr.  Colony's  appointment, 
he  had  made  all  the  leading  houses  of  St.  Louis 
liable  to  seizure.  The  work  was  then  transferred 
to  special  agents  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau, 
most  of  whom  were  kept  in  ignonmce  of  the  real 
object  of  their  investigations;  and  a  new  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue,  ex-senator  Pratt,  of  In- 
diana, was  appointed.  Under  his  direction,  ex- 
perts compa^  the  returns  of  other  distOleiies 
with  the  records  already  obtained,  and  thus  the 
secretary  was  enabled,  through  his  agents,  to  wwk 
up  similar  frauds  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and 
to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  distillen, 
by  connivance  of  the  officials,  aocompliahed  the 
frauds,  by  shipping  secretly  barrels  whose  con- 
tents they  had  reported  as  "dumped "into  the 
common  cistern  of  the  distillery  for  storage.  Fi- 
nally, May  10,  1875,  the  blew  fell  stmultaneoBEly 
at  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  the  implicated  distilleries,  sixteen  in 
number,  and  as  many  rectifying  honaes.  The 
records  seized  enabled,  the  government  to  make 
further  seizures  in  almost  every  important  city  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  seizure  of  May  10  had 
been  entirely  unexpected  and  unprepared  for.  One 
telegram  had  gone  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis: 
"  Lightning  will  strike  on  Monday.  Inform  our 
friends  in  the  country."  But  it  was  found  that 
the  sender  and  receiver  of  the  message  were  both 
opponents  of  the  ring;  and,  with  this  exception, 
no  intimation  of  the  secretary's  purposes  seems  to 
have  passed  outside  of  his  own  little  circle.  As  a 
result  of  this  secrecy  of  operation,  the  government 
was  able  to  bring  into  court  a  total  amount  of  about 
$8,500,000  of  property  seized,  with  suits  on  gang- 
ers' bonds,  and  indictments  against  288  peraans, 
including  distillers,  rectifiers,  wholesale  liqoor 
dealers,  collectors,  deputy  collecting,  supervison, 
gaugeiB,  storekeepers,  and  other  persons.  It  was 
shown  tiiair  the  goverutnent  had  been  dafeuided 
of  about  $1 ,650,000  of  taxes  during  the  ten  months 
from  July  1,  1874,  to  May  1,  1875.  — When  the 
papers  in  the  case  were  first  laid  before  President 
Grant,  he  indorsed  one  of  them  with  directions  to 
"let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  and  had  supported 
Bristow  heartily.  But  the  first  effort  of  the  ring 
was  to  persuade  tite  presidant  tliat  Briatow's  zeal 
was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  presideocy. 
The  investigators  had  come  to  believe  tkst  the 
president's  private  secretary,  Baboook,  was  one  of 
the  ring,  and  they  directed  his  movemeatB  to  be 
watched.    The  letter,  which  ordered  tlte  Xiaud  to 
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be  exposed  ' '  from  bottom  to  top, "  was  stolen  from 
the  office  of  the  government  counsel:  and,  when  it 
reached  Babcock,  the  letters  "W.  H."  had  been 
added  at  the  end  of  a  line  after  the  word  "  top,"  bo 
«8  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  intention  to  investi- 
gate the  White  House  from  bottom  to  top.  A  press 

'  copy  of  the  letter  exposed  the  Interpolation,  and 
prevented  the  removal  of  Wilson,  for  which  the 
president  bad  hastily  given  orders  on  first  rrading 
the  letter.  This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  ef- 
forts which  were  made  from  every  side  to  break  up 
All  confidence  and  co-operation  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary;  others  seem  to  have  been 
more  successful.  —  Indictments  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud,  and  for  destruction  of  public  records,  be- 
gan in  June,  1875,  and  continued  throughout  the 
year.     The  most  important  were  those  against 

.  John  A.  Joyce,  revenue  special  agent,  John  Mc- 
Donald, supervisor,  Wm.  O.  Avery,  chief  clerk 
in  the  treasury  department,  and  Oeneral  O.  £. 
Babcock.  The  trials  began  in  the  autumn  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo,  Joyce  was  convicted,  Oct.  28, 
McDonald  Nov.  23,  and  Avery  Dec.  8.  One  of 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  government  in  these 
prosecutions  was  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri. 
In  the  Avery  trial  he  had  occasion  to  introduce 
certain  suspicious  telegrams  from  Babcock,  and 
he  commented  on  them  and  on  the  president's 
general  action  in  the  case  in  terms  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  indiscreet.  "  What  right,"  said  he, 
"  had  Biabcock  to  go  to  Douglas  [the  former  in- 
ternal revenue  commissioner]  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  agents?    What  right  had  the  presi- 

'  dent  to  interfere  with  Douglas  in  the  proper  dis- 

-  charge  of  his  duties,  or  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury?  Why  did  Douglas  bend  the  supple 
hinges  of  bis  knee,  and  permit  any  interference 
by  the  president?  "  Henderson  claimed  that  this 
language  was  meant  only  to  justify  the  president 
in  not  interfering;  but  it  must  be  evident  fliat  the 
president  could  not  have  been  fairly  expected  to 

'  endure  this  mode  of  attacking  the  whisky  ring. 
Henderson  was  removed;  but  his  place  was  giveix 
to  Jas.  O.  Broadhead,  a  leading  democratic  law- 
yer of  St.  Louis.  Dec.  9  the  federal  grand  jury 
indicted  Balx»x;k.  Babcock  had  already  asked 
for  a  military  court  of  inquiry,  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  him  in  the  Avery  trial,  and  the 
president  was  strongly  disposed  to  direct  the  at- 
torney general  to  suspend  all  civil  proceedings  in 
the  Babcock  case,  and  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
military  court.  This  was  saixessf  iflly  resisted  by 
Bristow;  but  the  court  was  granted,  and  met  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  9.  The  attorney  general  directed 
the  district  attorney  to  send  to  the  military  court 
his  evidence  against  Babcock,  and  the  names  of 
his  witnesses;  but  the  district  attorney  (Dyer)  re- 
fused to  obey  an  order  which  would  have  made 
him  punishable  for  contempt  of  court.  The  mili- 
tary court  met,  suspended  its  proceedings,  and 
soon  afterward  dissolved.  —  The  Babcock  trial 
began  Feb.  6, 1876.  One  of  the  most  important 
witnesses,  a  ganger  named  Everest,  who  was  al- 
leged to  have  personal  knowledge  of  payments  to 


Babcock  by  the  ring,  had  been  induced  to  go  to 
Europe.  District  attorney  Dyer  had  induced  him 
to  return  by  a  promise  of  exemption  from  prose- 
cution, met  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  an 
outline  of  his  testimony.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known,  the  attorney  general  issued  an  order  to 
the  district  attorneys  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  dated  Jan.  26,  1876,  ordering  them  to 
give  no  promises  of  exemption,  but  to  punish 
every  guilty  person,  who  should  be  convicted  or 
should  confess  his  guilt.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  letter  excited  a  general  indigna- 
tion, and  was  looked  upon  as  an  official  effort  to 
screen  Babcock.  —  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
suspicion  upon  the  president  personally,  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  on  trial  with  his  private  secretary ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  Jury,  Feb.  24,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Immediately  afterward  the  president  took 
another  private  secretary  in  Babcock's  place.  — 
Most  of  the  remaining  defendants  either  plead 
guilty  or  were  convicted;  and  a  few,  in  whose 
cases  there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  were 
non-prossed.  Of  the  leading  defendants,  Avery, 
McKee  and  Maguire  were  pardoned  in  about  six 
months.  —  In  March,  1876,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives  to 
ascertain  whether  any  federal  official  had  aided 
or  given  information  to  the  defendants.  It  sat 
for  six  months,  examined  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  and  gave  their  testimony  in  House 
Misc.  Doc.,  No.  186,  Ist  session,  44th  congress, 
1875-6.  The  whole  makes  up  a  startling  reve- 
lation of  the  political  methods  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  civil  service.  —  Every  effort  had  been  made 
to  blacken  the  private  and  public  character 
of  Secretary  Bristow,  but  without  the  slightest 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  opened  an  at- 
tack upon  a  whisky  ring  on  the  California  coast. 
Here,  at  last,  he  was  beaten.  As  soon  as  his  in- 
vestigations became  dangerous,  a  California  sena- 
tor demanded  the  removal  of  several  of  the  more 
active  special  agents  of  the  treasury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  secretary  refused,  but  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  president ;  and  in  June,  1876,  he 
resigned.  His  retirement  relieved  the  ring  from 
further  prosecution;  but  its  active  energies  were 
broken  and  were  never  revived.  0.  &  J. 

WHITE,  Hngh  Lawson,  was  bom  in  Iredell 
county,  N.  C,  Oct.  80, 1778,  and  died  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. ,  April  10, 1840.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee with  his  father  in  1786,  was  admitted  to 
the  l>ar  in  1795,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  1801-7  and  1809-15,  as  state  senator 
1807-8  and  1817-18,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1825-83  and  1887-40.  In  1886  he  received  twenty- 
six  electoral  votes,  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
for  the  presidency,  being  the  representative  of 
that  "  state  rights  "  southern  faction  which  there- 
after became  the  southern  wing  of  the  whig  party. 
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(See  Whig  Pabtt,  I.)  See  Nancy  H.  Scott's 
Mtmair cfWMU;  3  Benton's  Thirty  Yeari  Vieu, 
184.  A.  J. 

WHITE  LEAGUE.    (See  Eu-Klux  Elait.) 

WILMOT  PB0YI80  (in  U.  8.   Hmtort). 

Although  this  principle  has  been  baptized  wiA 
the  name  of  David  Wilmot,  a  democratic  con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania,  who  attempted  to 
apply  it  in  1846  to  the  territory  about  to  be  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  it  is  in  reality  the  outcome 
of  that  principle  of  congressional  control  over  the 
territories  which  has  constantly  been  applied  in 
practice  since  the  nation  first  owned  territories. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  (see  that  title)  prohibited 
slavery  in  the  northwest  territory;  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory southwest  of  the  Ohio  the  {wohiUtion  of 
slavery  was  not  imposed,  because  congress,  in  ac- 
cepting the  cessions  of  it  by  the  stMes,  had  volun- 
tarily bound  itself  not  to  do  sa  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territories,  while  congress  has  allowed 
the  election  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
by  the  people,  it  has  always  retained  to  the  na- 
tional government  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
and  of  the  governors,  with  a  veto  on  the  territo- 
rial legislatures,  and  has  even  retained  a  power  to 
veto,  in  the  last  resort,  the  action  of  territorial 
governors  and  legislatures  together.  Its  power  to 
prohibit  polygamy  and  slavery  in  the  territories 
has  always  rested  on  exactly  the  same  foundation. 
(See  Tebbitobibb.)  In  the  case  of  slavery  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  denied,  but  for 
the  influence  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  slavery. 
Jefferson's  prohibition  of  slavery  in  both  the  north- 
west and  southwest  territories  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  success  in  1784;  and  the  more  limited 
prohibition  of  1787  had  practically  no  opposition. 
In  the  case  of  Missouri,  in  1819-20,  there  was 
hardly  any  denial  in  the  south,  while  there  was  a 
unanimous  afilrmation  in  the  north,  of  the  power 
of  congress  to  prohibit  anything  in  the  territories, 
even  slavery.  The  southern  argument  was  al- 
together different  from  any  such  denial.  It  showed 
that  the  national  government  had  acquired  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  slavery 
was  permitted  therein  by  law;  that  it  had  taken 
no  steps  whatever  to  prohibit  davery  therein,  but 
had  allowed  it  to  extend  north  through  Missouri; 
and  that,  when  Missouri  had  thereby  become  a 
slave  state  through  the  continued  policy  of  con- 
gress, confirmed  by  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as 
a  slave  state  in  1812,  it  was  not  just,  by  a  sudden 
reversal  of  policy  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  to  destroy 
property  rights  which  congress,  at  least  by  laehet, 
had  allowed  to  grow  up.  Leaving  out  of  question 
the  morality  of  slavery,  the  southern  reasoning 
was  just,  and  indeed,  mutaiii  mutandu,  was  ex- 
actly the  reasoning  of  the  free-soilers  of  after 
days.  In  1820  (see  Coxpromibes,  IV.),  congress 
recognized  its  justice:  it  refrained  from  touching 
slavery  in  tliat  part  of  the  annexation  where  it 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  in  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  in  the  territory  of 


Arkansas;  but  it  took  absolute  asanrance  for  tbe- 
future  by  prohibiting  slavery  forever  in  the  rest  of 
the  annexation,  that  part  lying  north  of  latitude 
86°  80'.  The  mistake  lay  in  allowing  this  to  go 
forth  as  a  compromise,  a  bargain,  a  division  of 
territory  between  the  sections,  instead  of  a  plain 
exercise  of  rightful  power  by  congress,  coupled 
with  an  act  of  condonation  for  tbe  past.  There 
could  then  have  been  no  attempt  to  stamp  tbe 
Wilmot  proviso  in  1846  as  a  novelty  in  American 
legislation. — I.  Bbfobb  Ahnbxatioh.  Prohi- 
bitions of  slavery  were  inserted  in  the  otgamiEa- 
tion  of  the  new  territories  formed  from  the  Louis- 
iana purchase,  Iowa  in  18S8,  and  Minnesota  in 
1848,  by  the  following  provision:  "The  laws<rf 
the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  over  and 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  said  taTit<Hy,  so  far 
as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof,  may  be  ap- 
plicable." The  prohilHtion  of  slavery  therein, 
passed  in  1830,  tiiosattachfld  to  them  aa  organized 
territcKies.  It  was  vscydoabtfui  whether  Oregon 
was  really  a  port  of  the  Louisiana  pnrchaae  (see 
NoKTHWBST  Boitndabt),  and  for  greater  safety 
aa  explicit  prohibition  of  slavery  was  inaerted  in 
the  first  house  bill  to  organize  the  territory.  In 
this  form  the  house  passed  the  bill,  Feb.  3. 1845, 
by  a  vote  of  140  to  63.  Pending  difflcnltieB  with 
Oreat  Britain  made  the  oigiuuiaUon  of  the  terri- 
tory at  that  time  a  matter  of  doulitful  prudence, 
and  it  was  not  considered  by  the  senate  until  after 
the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846.  —  All  parties  who 
voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  did  so  with  a 
silent  recognition  of  slavery  therein,  as  established 
by  local  law.  But  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican 
republic  was  absolutely  barred  to  slavery,  at  first  by 
a  decree  of  the  dictator  Ouerrero  in  1839,  and  then 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  Mexican  republic.  If, 
then,  any  portion  of  it  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  it  would  come  in  as  free  territory, 
just  aa  all  other  acquisitions  had  been  slave  ter- 
ritory when  acquired.  Early  in  the  Mexican  war 
an  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
administration  with  the  banished  Mexican  pres- 
ident, Santa  Anna,  by  which  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Mexico,  i-eorganize  his  party,  and  con- 
clude a  peace  on  the  tiasis  of  a  payment  by  tbe 
United  States  for  a  cession  of  territory.  Aug.  8, 
1846,  in  a  special  message,  the  president  asked  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  for ' '  the  ad- 
justment of  a  boundary  with  Mexico  such  as  nei- 
ther republic  will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb, " 
that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  Mexican  territory 
outside  of  Texas.  Such  a  bill,  appropriating 
$3,000,000,  was  at  once  introduced  in  the  house, 
and  debate  was  limited  to  two  hours.  Kprthem  and 
southern  wliigs  were  alike  opposed  to  any  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  for  fear  of  introducing  with  it 
the  question  of  slavery:  and  While,  of  New  York, 
and  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  now  expressed 
their  party's  views  clearly  and  forcibly.  Most  of 
the  northern  democrats,  while  determined  on  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  were  equally  determined 
that  it  should  remain  free.  Brinckerhoff ,  of  Ohio, 
at  once  drafted,  and   Wilmot   introduced,  Um 
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amendment  afterward  famous  as  the'"Wilmot 
proyiso,"  as  follows:  "  provided  that  [as  an  express 
and  fundamental  condition  to  tho  acquisition  of 
any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may 
be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the 
executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated]  nei- 
ther slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 
exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  words  in  brackets  were  not  essential,  except 
under  temporary  circumstances,  and  the  remain- 
-der  forms  the  Wilmot  proviso  proper,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally cited.  It  followed  the  language  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  —  Remarkably  little  opposition 
was  made  to  this  first  appearance  of  the  proviso, 
and  that  little  came  from  southern  democrats  who 
alleged  that  the  territory  in  question  was  already 
free;  that  the  proviso  was  thus  needless;  and  that 
it  was  also  mischievous,  as  a  piece  of  supererog- 
atory and  offensively  anti-southern  legislation, 
which  would  provoke  the  election  of  extreme 
southern  representatives  and  endanger  the  Union. 
This  view  will  be  found  best  stated  by  Benton, 
as  cited  below,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
victims.  (See  MiBSOUiu.)  The  proviso  was  quietly 
accepted;  the  house  decided  it  in  order  by  a  vote 
of  92  to  87,  and  adopted  it  (83  to  64)  and  the  whole 
bill  (8S  to  79)  on  the  day  of  its  introduction.  Two 
days  afterward,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the 
senate  voted,  19  to  10,  to  take  up  the  bill  for  con- 
'Sideration.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  proviso.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  argued 
against  the  motion,  and  persisted  in  his  argument 
until  the  time  fixed  for  adjournment  came,  and  he 
was  cut  oft  in  the  full  flow  of  delwte.  The  pro- 
viso thus  fell  with  the  bill.  It  was  claimed  at  the 
time  tlukt  it  would  have  been  passed  by  the  votes 
of  aU  the  free-state  senators,  and  those  from  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland;  but  Wilson  makes  a  very 
convincing  showing  that  it  would  have  been  voted 
down.  Nevertheless  the  denunciations  of  Davis' 
action  in  democratic  newspapers  and  in  the 
"  Union,"  the  official  newspaper  at  Washington, 
were  far  more  severe  than  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Cass,  in  conversation,  censured  Davis 
severely.  Polk,  in  his  message  of  the  following 
December,  without  any  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
viso, expressed  his  regret  that  the  bill  had  not 
passed,  and  his  confidence  that  a  majority  of  both 
houses  was  still  in  favor  of  it.  The  legislatures  of 
every  northern  state  east  of  Indisna,  excepting 
Maine,  but  including  Delaware,  formally  approved 
the  proviso,  democrats  and  whigs  uniting  in  the 
vote.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  its  passage, 
as  a  democratic  measure,  at  the  following  session. 
—  Before  the  following  session  the  southern  mem- 
bers had  been  naturally  forced  into  an  attitude  of 
stronger  opposition  to  the  proviso.  Every  south- 
em  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  congress  was  certain  to 
represent  the  sitting  member's  active  or  passive 
support  of  the  proviso  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
south;  and  thus  all  the  southern  democrats,  who 
desired  an  acquisition  of  territory,  were  arrayed 


against  the  proviso.  Southern  whigs,  who  -wer^ 
against  the  acquisition,  could  safely  vote  against 
the  proviso  with  its  bill,  and  could  carry  enough, 
northern  whigs  with  them  on  that  issue  to  preserve 
the  national  integrity  of  their  party.  How  were 
northern  democrats  to  keep  their  party  intact  t 
This  pressing  question  was  answered  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  new  dogma  of  "  popular  sovereignty  " 
(see  that  title)  in  the  .territories,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  status  of  slavery  in  any  territory  was  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory. Urged  at  first  as  a  prudent  way  of  settling 
the  difficulty,  it  almost  immediately  became  the 
touchstone  of  democracy,  and  Wilmot  and  demo- 
crats who  supported  him  were  driven  out  of  the 
party.  — Jan.  4, 1847,  in  the  house,  Preston  King,, 
of  New  York,  asked  leave  to  offer  a  bill  like  that 
of  the  previous  session,  changing  $3,000,000  to> 
$8,000,000,  but  adding  the  proviso.  Before  it 
could  be  considered,  bills  of  like  nature,  but  with- 
out the  proviso,  had  been  reported  in  both  houses. 
In  the  senate  the  southern  whigs  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  add  a  prohibition  of  any  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory; and  the  bill,  without  the  proviso,  passed 
March  1.  In  the  house  the  proviso  was  moved! 
by  Wilmot  as  an  amendment,  Feb.  8,  renewed  by 
Hamlin,  Feb.  15,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to 
106,  Douglas  unsuccessfully  trying  to  restrict  it  to 
territory  north  of  latitude  36"  80'.  March  8,  in 
the  house,  the  proviso  was  added  to  the  senate 
bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  by  a  vote  of  90  to 
80,  but  rejected  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
(97  to  102);  and  the  bill,  without  the  proviso,  was 
finally  paissed  (115  to  81). — In  the  meantime,  a 
bill  to  organize  Oregon  territory,  with  a  provision 
that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  be  bound  by  all  the  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  (which  pro- 
hibited slavery),  was  passed  by  the  house,  Jan.  19,. 
1847.  But  Oregon  was  now  to  be  linked  in,  for  a. 
time,  with  the  territory  to  be  annexed;  and  the- 
senate,  after  twice  committing  the  bill,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  March  3. — II.  Aptkb  AmnsxA-noir 
AND  Befobb  CoMFBOiosE.  Before  any  further 
measures  could  be  attempted  at  the  next  session, 
peace  had  been  concluded,  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  the- 
great  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico  (see 
Ahitbxationb,  IV.,  for  their  extent)  had  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  'The  fact  of 
possession  greatly  changed  political  conditions. 
Southern  democrats  simply  continued  to  oppose- 
the  proviso;  northern  democrats  now  opposed  it 
by  force  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty;, 
and  southern  whigs,  who  had  opposed  it  together- 
with  the  $3,000,000  bill,  on  account  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing the  opposition  after  annexation.  In  short,, 
the  proviso  had  now  no  friends  in  congress,  ex- 
cepting a  part  of  the  northern  .whigs  and  the  few 
remaining  Wilmot  democrats.  Only  the  immi- 
nent presidential  election  of  1848,  and  the  un- 
known possibilities  of  a  northern  free-soil  upris- 
ing, prevented  the  organization  of  the  territories, 
without  the  proviso,  in  the  spring  of  1848;  and 
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■the  lost  opportunity  was  not  easily  regained.  — 
May  29, 1848,  tJie  president  called  the  attention  of 
-congress  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  organizing 
Oregon  territory ;  and  the  necessity  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  popular  provisional  govern- 
ment (see  Oreooit)  had  begun  to  make  laws  foi^ 
bidding  slavery.  The  necessary  bill,  which  Doug- 
las had  reported,  Jan.  10,  was  at  once  brought  up; 
Hale  offered  as  an  amendment  a  section  imposing 
the  prohibitions,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  and  debate  continued  until 
July  12.  A  select  committee  of  eight  was  then 
chosen,  and  it  reported,  July  18,  a  bill  in  thirty- 
seven  sections,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Clayton 
compromise,"  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, organizing  the  territories  of  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  together.  Ko  power  was 
given  to  the  territorial  legislatures  to  legislate 
'On  slavery,  and  questions  of  its  legality  or  ille- 
.gality  in  any  particular  territory  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  territorial  courts,  with  a  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  supreme  court.  In  this 
form  the  bill  was  passed,  July  26,  but  the  house 
laid  it  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  112  to  97,  and  it 
was  never  revived.  The  majority  was  made  up 
of  seventy-four  northern  whigs,  thirty  northern 
•democrats,  and  eight  southern  whigs.  Aug.  2, 
the  house  passed  an  Oregon  bill,  with  the  section 
relating  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Aug.  10,  the 
rsenate  passed  it  with  an  amendment  declaring  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  to  extend  to  the  Pacific, 
.and  to  be  binding  in  all  future  organizations  of 
territories;  and  on  the  following  day  the  house 
non-concurred.  Aug.  13,  the  senate  receded, 
passed  the  bill  as  it  originally  came  from  the 
house,  and  Oregon  was  a  free  territory.  The  se- 
cret of  the  senate's  action  was  in  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention three  days  before,  and  the  nomination  of 
candidates  pledged  against  extension  of  slavery. 
<8ee  Fbee-Boil  Party.) — The  southern  leaders 
were  doubly  embarrassed  at  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress in  December,  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  Jan.  19,  1848,  was  increasing  the 
population  so  rapidly  that  a  state  government 
"would  soon  be  even  more  necessary  than  a  terri- 
torial government;  and  the  mass  of  northern  dem- 
'Ocrats  in  congress  were  so  thoroughly  provoked 
by  Taylor's  election  through  southern  electoral 
votes  as  to  be  ready  even  for  the  proviso.  Noth- 
ing could  have  postponed  the  proviso  but  the 
shortness  of  the  session,  and  the  stfll  controlling 
influence  of  the  south  in  the  senate.  Congress, 
had  hardly  organized,  when  the  house,  Dec.  18, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  80,  instructed  the  committee 
•on  territories  to  bring  in  territorial  bills  for  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  "  excluding  slavery  there- 
from." The  committee,  one  week  later,  reported 
!the  California  bill,  but  it  was  not  reached  until 
Feb.  26, 1849.  The  next  day  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  126  to  87,  almost  exactly  sectional.  The 
New  Mexico  bill  was  reported  Jan.  8,  but  was  not 
reached.  In  the  senate  the  California  bill  was  re- 
ferred, but  never  considered,  and  the  committee 
-was  discharged,  March  8.    In  place  of  it,  an  un- 


successful attempt  was  made  to'tack  a  senate  HIT. 
to  the  appFopriati<m  bill.  (See  Ridkbs,  II.)  At 
the  adjoununent  the  territories  were  still  left  unor- 
ganized.— No  one,  as  yet,  denied  the  ri^t  of  tbe 
pec^le  of  a  territory,  when  forming  a  state  con- 
stitution, to  prohibit  slavery;  and  the  new  admin- 
istration (Taylor's)  at  once  undertook  to  solve  the 
problem  by  procuring  the  formation  of  state  gov- 
ernments in  both  Califomia  and  New  Mexioo.  In 
both  of  these  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  a  part  of 
the  state  constitution.  This  forced  the  farther 
proceedings  into  a  new  line,  which  is  detailed  else- 
where. (See  CoMFROMiBKs,  V.)  In  reviewing 
the  whole  current  of  events,  at  tbe  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  it  will  appear  that  the  object  of  the 
proviso,  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  Iiad  beem  suc- 
cessfully attained  in  all  the  territory  outside  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  except  the  modem  state  of 
Nevada,  and  the  territories  of  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  (then  included  in  New  Mexico);  and 
that,  as  to  the  excepted  portions,  the  Mexican  laws 
abolishing  slavery  therein  bad  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  American  laws.  But  the  struggle 
over  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  was  essentiaUy 
only  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law  of  the  ter 
ritories,  was  a  very  sufficient  warning  that  some 
influence  was  at  work,  which  would  resist  any 
such  declaration  for  the  future.  This  was  tbe 
doctrine  of  Calhoun,  that  the  constitution's  guar- 
antee of  security  to  property  covered  the  territo- 
ries also;  and  that  congress  was  bound  to  enforce 
it  in  the  case  of  slave  property,  as  well  as  other 
property.  The  objection  now  seems  insuperable 
that  the  slaves  were  always  referred  to  as  "  per- 
sons "in  the  federal  constitution,  and  as  "prop- 
erty "  only  in  state  constitutions  and  laws,  whidi 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  territories. 
But  at  the  time  Calhoun's  doctrine  fell  in  too 
closely  with  southern  feeling  to  be  resisted.  It 
was  adopted,  openly  by  s<nne,  tacitly  by  others, 
and  the  comparative  strength  of  the  former  class 
steadily  increased.  Calhoun's  resolutions  of  Feb. 
19,  1847,  protesting  against  discrimination  in  the 
territories  against  any  state,  were  the  first,  though 
vague,  exprMsion  of  the  doctrine,  and  their  effect 
was  seen  in  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  March  8,  following:  1,  that  such 
a  discrimination  was  in  violation  of  tbe  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution;  2,  that  it  was  to  be 
"resisted  at  every  hazard";  and  8,  that,  in  tbe 
event  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  or  any 
law  abolishing,  slavery  or  the  slave  trade -in.  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  tbe  governor  diould  imme- 
diately convene  the  legislature ' '  to  consider  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress."  As  Uie  proviso 
discussion  went  on,  the  southern  tone  grew  stiU 
warmer;  and  at  the  time  of  the  final  compromise 
most  of  the  southern  states  had  statutes  or  res- 
olutions fa  existence  directing  tiie  governor  to 
call  a  popular  convention  in  tbe  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  proviso.  (See  SscBBsioir,  II.)  — 
in.  Aftkr  thb  CoKFBOioaie.  The  general  lal- 
Iflcation  of  the  compromise  of  1850  seemed  at 
first  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  desire  for  the  pro- 
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■viao.  When  was  it  to  be  applied?  California 
was  a  free  state,  and  the  territories  had  been  com- 
pletely organized,  those  acquired  under  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase  having  the  proviso  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  those  acquired  under 
the  Mexican  purchase  merely  ignoring  It.  Not 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  the  north- 
em  democratic  leaders,  in  1854,  attempted  to  ap- 
ply the  "popular  sovereignty"  principle  to  the 
new  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  formed 
from  the  Louisiana  purchase  (see  Eansab-Nb- 
KWAHKA  BiiiL),  and  thus  to  wipe  out  the  proviso 
when  it  was  already  established  by  law.  The  at- 
tempt naturally  revived  the  proviso  on  a  far 
stronger  ground.  It  was  now  an  evidently  con- 
servative effort  to  reapply  to  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase the  prohibition  which  had  been  its  organic 
law  from  1820  until  1854;  and  it  thus  secured  a 
breadth  of  support  greater  than  it  could  have  ob- 
tained in  1849-50,  and  became  the  basis  of  a  great 
northern  party.  (See  Rbpitblican  Pabtt,  I.) 
But  of  course  the  new  party  could  not  be  content 
to  limit  the  assertion  of  the  proviso  to  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase:  law  for  one  territory  was  law  for 
all,  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  for  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska;  and  thus  the  work  of  1860  was 
to  be  done  over  again,  with  no  chance  now  for 
compromise.  In  1857  the  supreme  court  decided 
that  the  proviso  had  always  been  unconstitutional 
in  the  case  of  any  territory  (see  Dred  Scott 
Case);  but  this  had  little  effect  on  the  supporters 
of  the  proviso.  They  still  asserted  the  right  of 
congress  to  impose  a  prohibition  of  slavery  upon 
the  territories,  disregarding  the  obiter  dieta  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  leaving  the  constitutional 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  court  when  the  case 
should  come  directly  before  it.  Against  this  per- 
manent programme  a  bald  negative  was  but  a 
poor  reliance:  the  south  was  compelled  to  choose 
between  admitting  the  validity  of  a  prospective 
prohibition,  or  taking  Calhoun's  extreme  {around 
of  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect  slavery  in  the 
territories.  It  chose  the  latter  (see  Dbmocratjc 
Pabtt,  Y.),  its  ultimatum  being  expressed  in 
Jefferson  I^vis'  senate  resolutions  of  May  24-25, 
1860.  The  most  important  of  these,  in  this  con- 
nection, were  the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  follows: 
"4,  that  neither  congress  nor  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture, whether  by  direct  legislation  or  legislation 
of  an  indirect  and  unfriendly  character,  possesses 
power  to  annul  or  impair  the  constitutional  right 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his 
slave  property  into  the  common  territories,  and 
there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  while  the  territorial 
condition  remains;  5,  that,  if  experience  should 
at  any  time  prove  that  the  judicial  and  executive 
authority  do  not  possess  means  to  insure  adequate 
protection  to  constitutional  rights  in  a  territory, 
and  if  the  territorial  government  should  fail  or 
refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  supply 
such  deficiency."  At  least  a  part  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  explained  by  a  territorial  law  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1869,  establishing  slavery.    It  was  dis- 


approved by  the  house  of  representatives,  but  th& 
senate  did  not  act  on  the  veto  bill,  so  that  the  ter- 
ritorial slave  law  remained  in  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  eighth  resolution  of  the  republican  plat- 
form in  May,  1860,  declared  "that  the  normal 
condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  of  freedom;  that,  aaeur  republican  fathers,, 
when  they  had  ahoUshed  sUkvery  in  all  our  nation- 
al territory,  ordainedl  tiiat  noi  person  should  be- 
deprived  of  Sfe,  liberty  or-  property  without  due- 
process  of  law,,  it  kecomeS'  eui  duty,  by  legisla- 
tion, whenever  sach  legislation  is.  necessary,  t» 
maintain  thia  provision  of  the  eonstilution  against 
all  attempts,  to  violate  k;  and  we  deny  the  author- 
ity of  congress,,  ol  ar  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to- give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  territoiy  of  the- United  States."  The  issue- 
was  thus  fairly  ■sad*  up  en  Itoth  sides :  all  or 
nothing.  The  lepublicaoi  programme  was  in- 
dorsed by  Lincoln's  election,,  and  secession  and 
war  followed.  (See>SscKBBiON,.III.;  Rebellion. V 
—  IV.  Final  EsxABLiaaiENT  of  the  Proviso. 
The  withdrawal  of  southern  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives left  the  republicans,  in.  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  congress  before-  the  end  of  the- 
session  of  1860-61 ;  but  they  made  no  attempt  to- 
enforce  the  eighth  section  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. The  propositions  of  Crittenden  (see  Com- 
<>RO>nsBS,  VI.),  and  of  th&  peace-  congress  (see 
Conference,  Peiacb),  both  of  which  aimed  to 
forbid  the  future  application  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso to  territory  south  of  latitude  86°  80',  were 
rejected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territories. 
of  Colorado,  Dakota  and  Nevada  were  organized 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  entire  silence  as 
to  slavery,  and  therefore  witia  all  the  benefits  to- 
the  south  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Slavery  in 
the  territories  remained  undisturbed  until  1862, 
immediately  after  its  abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  April  16.  (See  Abolition,  III.)  In 
the  boose,  March  24,  a  bill  was  introduced  "ta 
render  freedom  national,  and  slavery  sectional," 
and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 
It  was  reported,  3Iay  1,  recommitted,  and  a^ain 
reported.  May  8.  It  was  now  a  bill  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  in  federal  forts,  dock- 
yards, etc.,  in  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  in  national 
highways,  and  in  all  places  where  the  national 
government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  was 
debated  until  May  12,  when  it  had  been  modified 
into  a  simple  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  50. 
In  the  senate,  June  9,  it«  language  was  slightly 
changed  to  the  following :  "  that,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted";  and  it  was  then 
passed  (28  to  10).  June  17,  the  house  concurred 
(72  to  88);  and  the  bill  became  law,  June  19.  It 
was  never  brought  before  the  supreme  cpurt,  in 
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-order  that  its  constitutionalit  j  might  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  the  yet  unreversed  Dred  Scott  de- 
•cision;  but  all  doubts  on  that  score  were  te- 
xnoved  by  the  national  abolition  of  slavery  in  1865, 
through  the  ratification  of  the  18th  amendment. 
•(See  CosrsTiTUTioK,  III.)  —  See  8  von  Hoist's 
United  States,  286;  1  Oreeley's  Anuriean  Conflict, 
189;  2  Wilson's  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slane  Power, 
18;  Harris'  Politieal  Conflict  in  America,  114;  8  A. 
H.  Stephens'  War  Between,  ths  State*,  165;  Bw- 
ehanan't  Adminigtration,  18;  1  Dix's  Speeches,  179 
(Three  Million  Bill),  Gardiner's  T?ie  Great  Issue, 
94;  16  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress,  228-264  (Ore- 
gon), 899  (summary  of  Mexican  laws  abolidiing 
slavery);  Cleveland's  A.  H.  Stephens,  848  (and 
law  authorities  there  cited  in  favor  of  the  contin- 
uance of  Mexican  laws  after  conquest);  8  States- 
man's Manual,  1618  (Message  of  Aug.  8,  1846), 
1710  (Message  of  May  29,  1848);  16  Benton's  De- 
iates  of  Congress,  645  (introduction  of  the  proviso); 
16  Und. ,  index  under  Slavery;  4  Calhoun's  Works, 
889  (resolutions  of  Feb.  19,  1847);  1  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens' War  Between  the  States,  409  (Senate  reso- 
lutions of  May  84-26,  1860);  18  Stat,  at  Large, 
482  (act  of  June  19, 1862);  Wilson's  Anti-SUtvery 
Measures  in  Congress,  98.  The  diflferent  shades  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proviso  may  best  be  studied  as 
follows :  moderate  democratic  (south),  3  Benton's 
Thirty  Years'  View,  695  (north),  1  Dix's  Speeches,' 
1381;  extreme  southern  democratic,  4  Calhoun's 
Works,  585  (Speech  of  Feb.  24,  1849);  southern 
whig,  Cleveland's  A.  H.  Steplums,  883  (Speech  of 
Feb.  12, 1847);  northern  whig,  5  Webster's  Works, 
■2S&  (Speech  of.  March  1,  1847);  free-soil,  Horace 
Mann's  Letters  and  Speeches,  10  (Speech  of  June 
SO,  1848);  abolitionist,  laj'a  Beview  of  the  Mexican 
War,  188,  and  Warden's  Life  of  C?ia»e,  814;  ad- 
ministration, 1849-50,  8  Statesman's  Manual,  1847 
<Message  of  Jan.  21,  1850).  The  DemoeraUc  Be- 
■mew  carefully  avoids  the  subject  until  September, 

1847  (p.  103),  and  the  Whig  Betiew  until  August, 

1848  (p.  198),  and  then  both  pronounce  against 
the  proviso,  the  former  as  an  abolition  measure, 
the  latter  as  a  democratic  measure. 

Alexanobb  Johnston. 

WILSON,  Henry,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  1878--5,  was  bom  at  Farmlngton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  16, 1812,  and  died  in  office  at  Washington 
city,  Nov.  22,  1875.  His  name,  Jeremiah  Jones 
Colbath,  was  changed  to  Henry  Wilson  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1880.  He  was  self-educated 
-during  the  time  wliich  he  could  save  from  his  la- 
bors as  a  farm  hand  and  shoemaker.  From  1841 
until  1863  he  served  frequently  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, as  a  whig  with  strong  anti-slavery  opinions. 
In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  whig  national  con- 
vention, entered  the  free-soil  party,  and  was  its 
-candidate  for  governor  in  1858.  He  then  went 
into  the  ' '  know-nothing  "  organization  (see  Amer- 
ican Pabtt),  but  withdrew  from  it  in  1855.  Be- 
fore his  withdrawal  he  bad  been  elected  United 
States  senator  by  a  coalition  of  know-nothings, 
free-soUers  and  opposition  democrats;  and  he  re- 


tained the  position  as  a  republican  until  his  elec- 
tion as  vice-president.  During  the  rebellion  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  senate  militaiy  commit- 
tee, and  took  a  leading- part  in -the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  congress.  His  leading  work  is  the  Aufory 
of  the  Bise  and  JPbtt  of  the  Slate  Pvieer  in  America; 
his  minor  works  are  the  Hiitory  of  the  AtUi-SUteerg 
Measures  in  Omtgreis,  1860-64;  Military  Meatitrt* 
ef  the  United  State*  Congress;  Hittory  of  the  Be- 
eonetruetion  Measure*  in  Congress,  1866-8;  Hietcry 
cf  the  Patrt  of  Congress  in  the  War  to  tupprets  the 
BeMlion.  See  Stowe's  Me»  of  Our  Time*;  Mann's 
L(fe  0/  Wilson;  Nason's  Ltfe  of  WHson. 

AiiBZANDKB  Johnston. 

WIBT,  WlllUm,  was  bom  at  Bladensburgh, 
Md.,  Nov.  8,  1772,  and  died  at  Washington  city, 
Feb.  18,  1884.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1794,  and  practiced  in  eastern  Virginia  untfl  1817. 
when  he  became  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  serving  until  1829.  In  1880  he  removed  to 
Baltimore.  In  1883  be  was  the  anti-masonic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  (see  Anti-Mabonby,  I.), 
and  received  the  seven  electoral  votes  of  Vermont 
See  Kennedy's  MemMr  of  Wirt  (1853);  70  North 
American  Review,  855;  92  ib.,  877. 

Alexandkb  Johnston. 

WISCONSIN,  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
formed  from  the  northwest  territory.  (See  Teb- 
RiTORiss,  Ordinancb  OF  1787.)  Its  area  was  in- 
cluded successively  in  the  territories  of  Indiana. 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  .and  was  finally  organized 
into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  April  20,  1836. 
An  enabling  act  was  passed  Aug.  6, 1846,  and  un- 
der its  provisions  a  convention  at  Madison,  Oct. 
5 -Dec.  16, 1846,  framed  a  state  constitution.  An 
act  was  then  passed,  March  8, 1847,  to  admit  the 
new  state  under  this  constitution,  if  it  should  be 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
people,  owing  to  its  attempt  to  prohibit  banks 
and  banking,  and  Wisconsin  remained  a  terri- 
tory. May  29,  1848,  the  state  was  finally  ad- 
mitted under  its  first  constitution.  —  Bodnda- 
KIE8.  As  this  was  the  fifth  state  erected  from 
the  northwest  territory,  which,  by  the  ordinance 
of  1'787,  was  to  bo  divided  into  not  more  than 
five  states,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  Wiscon- 
sin should  have  comprised  all  the  renmant  of 
the  original  territory.  This,  however,  was  not 
done:  five  and  a  half  states  were  really  formed, 
that  portion  west  and  north  of  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior  being  taken  from  Wisconsin 
and  given  to  the  trans-Mississippi  territory  of 
Minnesota.  The  boundaries  of  the  state,  as  fixed 
by  the  enabling  act  and  accepted  by  the  first 
constitution,  are  as  follows:  Beginning  in  the 
middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude  42°  30' 
north  (the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois);  thence, 
with  the  Michigan  boundary,  through  Lake  Mich- 
igan, Green  Bay,  and  the  Menomonee,  Brul^ 
and  Montreal  rivers  to  Lake  Superior;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  St 
Louis  river  at  the  h.ead  of  the  lake,  up  the  St 
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Xouis  to  its  first  rapids,  due  south  to  the  St.  Croix 
river,  down  the  St.  Crolz  to  the  Mississippi,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Illinois, 
and  thence  east  to  the  beginning.  —  CoNsnTn- 
Ttas.  The  constitution  under  which  the  state  was 
admitted,  still  in  force,  wiks  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Madison,  Dec.  15,  1847 -Feb.  1,  1848,  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote  March  IS.  It  forbade 
slavery;  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  white  males 
-over  twenty-one,  on  one  year's  residence,  but  with 
power  to  the  legislature  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
■elective  franchise  on  ratification  by  popular  vote; 
fixed  the  numbers  of  the  assembly  at  not  less  than 
fifty-four  nor  more  than  100,  to  serve  one  year, 
and  of  the  senate  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor 
more  than  one-third  of  the  assembly,  to  serve  two 
years;  gave  the  governor,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
a  term  of  two  years;  made  the  judiciary  elective 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  removable  by  address  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house; 
forbade  the  loaning  of  the  state's  credit,  or  the 
■contracting  of  a  state  debt  of  more  than  $100,000 
'except  in  case  of  war  or  insurrection;  and  made 
Madison  the  capital  of  the  state.  Slight  amend- 
ments were  made  in  1867,  1869  and  1870;  in  1871 
the  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  special  laws 
in  a  number  of  specified  cases;  in  1874  county  and 
municipal  governments  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract debts  to  an  amount  greater  than  5  per  cent. 
-of  their  taxable  property;  and  in  1882  the  sessions 
-of  the  legislature  wer^  made  biennial.  —  Gov- 
EKMOBS.  Nelson  Dewey,  1848-51 ;  Leonard  J. 
Farwell,  1851-S;  Wm.  A.  Barstow,  1853-5;  Coles 
Bashford,  1856-7 ;  Alex.  W.  Randall,  1857-61 ; 
Louis  P.  Harvey,  1861-2 ;  Edward  Salomon, 
1862-8 ;  James  T.  Lewis,  1868-6 ;  Lucius  Fair- 
<;hlld,  1866-72;  C.  C.  Washburn,  1872-4;  Wm.  H. 
Taylor,  1874-6;  Harrison  Ludington,1876-8;  Wm. 
E.  Smith,  1878-82;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  1882-4.  — 
Political  Hibtobt.  In  national  politics  the  state 
was  democratic  until  1856,  casting  her  electoral 
votes  for  Cass  and  Pierce  in  1848  and  1852.  In  1856, 
and  at  every  presidential  election  since  that  year, 
the  state  has  been  republican,  about  65  per  cent. 
■of  the  total  popular  vote  being  cast  for  the  repub- 
lican electors,  except  in  1876,  when  it  fell  to  51 
per  cent.  In  more  local  elections,  the  results  have 
been  closely  similar.  Until  1856  the  state  govern- 
ments and  congressmen  were  democratic,  with 
the  following  exceptions :  in  1851  Gov.  Farwell 
was  elected  by  a  temporary  coalition  of  whigs 
and  free-soilers;  and  until  1852  the  southeastern 
or  Milwaukee  district  elected  a  free-soil  congress- 
man, the  southwestern  district  a  whig,  and  the 
northeastern  district  a  democrat.  The  coalition 
of  1851  dissolved  almost  immediately,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  democratic  supremacy  was  hardly 
disputed.  Early  in  1854  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party  (see  that  title)  was  begun,  and 
before  July  it  had  been  completed,  the  whig  and 
free-soil  committees  disbanding,  and  new  com- 
mittees of  whigs,  free-soilers  and  democrats,  being 
appointed  in  their  stead.  In  the  fall  elections  the 
new  party  carried  two  of  the  congrcssional  dis- 


tricts and  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
elected  twelve  6i  the  twenty-five  senators:  the 
Milwaukee  district  was  now  democratic.  In  the 
following  year,  though  the  democrats  carried  the 
lower  house  and  elected  all  the  state  officers  ex- 
cept the  governor,  the  republicans  secured  the 
senate,  and,  after  a  struggle,  the  governorship 
also.  For  this  office  the  first  official  count  gave 
Barstow  (dem.)  86,170  votes,  and  Bashford  (rep.) 
86,012.  Bashford  claimed  a  miscount,  took  the 
oath  as  governor  in  January,  1856,  and  brought  a 
quo  warranto  suit  in  the  state  supreme  court 
against  Barstow,  who  had  also  taken  the  oath. 
The  assembly  voted  to  recognize  Barstow  as  gov- 
ernor, and  the  senate  voted  to  recognize  him  as 
governor  de  facto  until  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court.  Baratow  denied  the  court's  jurisdiction, 
which  the  court  after  argument  affirmed,  Feb.  19. 
Barstow  then  withdrew  from  the  case  under  pro- 
test, and  left  the  office  to  Bashford.  Since  that 
time  all  the  governors,  with  the  exception  of  Gov. 
Taylor,  have  been  republican,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
latures, the  United  States  senators  and  the  con- 
gressmen, with  some  exceptions,  most  of  which 
are  noted  below.  —  In  1866  the  republicans  again 
elected  the  governor,  a  majority  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  as  a  consequence  the  United 
States  senator  (Doolittle) :  the  democrats  again 
elected  the  other  state  officers.  This  was  the  last 
election  for  many  yeara  in  which  the  result  was 
close  or  doubtful.  Since  1868  the  Fond  du  Lac 
district  has  always  chosen  a  democratic  congress- 
man; and  to  this  must  be  added  the  northeastern 
or  Green  Lake  district  in  1869-66,  the  Milwaukee 
district  in  1863-6  and  1871-«6,  the  Winnebago 
district  in  1876-86,  and  the  general  democratic 
success  in  1882.  In  all  other  congressional  elec- 
tions the  republicans  have  been  successful,  having 
usually  five  of  the  six  congressmen  from  1861 
until  1871,  and  five  of  the  eight  congressmen  from 
1871  until  1881.  In  the  election  of  1882.  under  a 
new  apportionment,  the  state  was  entitled  to  nine 
congressmen,  and  the  democrats  were  successful 
in  six  of  the  districts.  —  In  state  politics  the  most 
interesting  issues  have  been  the  Graham  law  in 
1872,  and  the  Potter  law  in  1874.  The  former  was 
an  act  requiring  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
together  with  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  any 
damages  recovered  against  the  seller  by  a  town 
for  the  support  of  an  intoxicated  person,  or  by 
any  peraon  Injured  in  the  means  of  support  by  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  husband,  wife,  parent  or  child. 
It  was  decided  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme 
court  in  1878,  and,  with  other  moving  causes,  led 
to  a  slight  republican  reverse  in  that  year:  the 
liberal  republicans  and  democrats  elected  Taylor 
governor.  March  11,  1874,  the  Potter  law  was 
passed.  It  was  a  general  railroad  law,  fixing 
railroad  rates  for  passengers  and  freight,  and 
creating  a  board  of  commissioners  to  enforce  the 
law.  "The  railroads  took  the  case  to  court,  and  in 
the  interim  refused  to  obey  the  law;  but  the  case 
was  decided  against  them  by  the  state  court  and 
the  federal  circuit  court,  and  steps  were  at  once 
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taken  to  revoke  the  charters  of  the  railroads  for 
their  violatiou  of  the  lav.  For  the  time  the 
nilroads  yielded,  but  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  "grangers"  (see  that  title) and  the  dem- 
ocrats gave  the  latter  most  of  the  state  officers, 
and  their  candidate  for  governor,  Taylor,  was  only 
defeated  by  the  close  vote  of  85,155  to  84,814. 
But  throughout  these  slight  vicissitudes  the  re- 
publicans retained  control  of  the  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  in  1875  their  regular  candidate  for  United 
States  senator.  Carpenter,  was  defeated  by  Cam- 
eron, also  a  republican,  through  the  votes  of 
democrats  and  ' '  bolting  "  republicans.  The  legis- 
lature in  1882-8  stands  as  follows:  senate,  twenty- 
four  republicans,  nine  democrats ;  house,  seven- 
ty-eight republicans,  twenty-two  democrats. — 
Among  the  political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been 
the  following:  Angus  Cameron,  republican  United 
States  senator  1875-85 ;  Matthew  H.  Carpenter, 
republican  United  States  senator  1869-75  and  1879 
-81;  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  republican  congressman 
1875-88;  Oi8amusCole,whigcungre88manl849-51, 
state  chief  justice  at  present  (1884);  P.V.  Deuster, 
democratic  congressman  1879-85 ;  Henry  Dodge, 
governor  of  Wisconsin  territory  188R-41,  delegate 
to  congress  1841-6,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1848-57 ;  James  R.  Doolittlc,  state  circuit 
judge  1858-6,  republican  United  States  senator 
1857-69,  democratic  candidate  for  governor  1871; 
Charles  Durkee,  free-soil  congressman  1849-58, 
republican  United  States  senator  1855-61,  governor 
of  Utah  territory  1866-70;  Charles  A.  Eldredge, 
democratic  congressman  1863-75 ;  Richard  Guen- 
ther,  republican  congressman  1881-5 ;  George 
C.  Hazelton,  republican  congressman,  1877-88; 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  state  circuit  and  supreme 
court  Judge  1850-56,  republican  United  States 
senator  1861-79,  postmaster  general  under  Pres- 
ident Arthur ;  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1848-9  and  1875-9;  Halbert  E.  Paine, 
republican  congressman  1865-71  ;  E.  G.  Ryan, 
chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court;  Phile- 
tus  Sawyer,  republican  congressman  1865-75,  and 
United  States  senator  1881-7;  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn,  republican  congressman  1855-61  and 
1867-71,  and  governor  1872-4 ;  and  Charles  G. 
Williams,  republican  congressman  1878-88. —  The 
state  was  named  from  its  principal  river,  the 
Wisconsin,  "  Ouisconsin,"  a  mixed  French  and 
Indian  word,  said  to  mean  "westward  flowing." 
—  See  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  ConttUutwm; 
2  Hough's  American  QmttUtttioni ;  Wueontin 
Hittorieal  Society  OoUeetion*;  Lapham's  Witeon- 
tin:  It*  Geography  and  Topogra/phy{\%i!S);  Smith's 
History  of  Witconsin  (1864) ;  Love's  Wi»eon»in  in 
the  BebeUion  (1866);  2  Wilson's  SUme  Power,  409; 
Witeonrin  Beportt;  TrUfune  Ahnanae,  1846-88; 
Appleton's  Annual  Gydopadia,  1861-82 ;  the  acts 
of  April  20,  1836,  and  March  8,  1847,  are  in  5 
Stat,  at  Large,  10,  and  9  Stat,  at  Large,  178. 

Ai.KXAWPEB  Johnston. 

WOMAN  8UFFBAGE.   (See  SuFFiuaK.) 


/ 


WBI6&T,  811m,  was  bom  at  Amherst.  Maatf.. 
May  24, 1785,  and  died  at  Canton,  N.T.,  Ang.  27, 
1847.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college 
in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  al- 
most immediately  entered  politics  as  a  democraL 
He  served  as  surrogate  of  Rockland  county  1S21 
-4,  as  state  senator  1824-7,  as  congressman  1827 
-9,  as  state  comptroller  1829-38,  as  United  States 
senator  1888-44,  and  governor  1844-6.  About 
1824  hia  ability  had  made  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  "Albany  regency"  (see  that  title),  which 
controlled  the  state  democratic  party;  and  he  held 
his  place  in  it  until  his  death.  Van  Buren's  fail- 
ure to  receive  the  democratic  nomination  for  the- 
presidency  in  1844  placed  the  regency  in  an  atti- 
tude of  armed  neutrality  toward  the  inccMning 
administration  of  Polk;  and,  when  this  state  of 
things  had  developed  into  open  war  in  1846, 
Wright  was  defeated  for  re-election  as  governor 
by  the  refusal  of  administration  democrats  lo- 
vote.  His  death  soon  afterward  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  between  his  followers  and 
their  opponents,  and  the  state  party  in  1848  made 
the  conflict  national.  (SeeBARNBiTBKBBa;  HiniK- 
ERs ;  Freb-Soil  Pabtt  ;  New  Torx  ;  Demo- 
cratic Partt,  IV.)  —  See  Hammond's  £^e  anif 
Timet  of  Wright;  Jenkins'  Life  tf  Wright;  Jen- 
kins' Qovemori  of  New  York,  722;  12  Ikfnyoeratie 
Beciew,  198,  and  19  tft.,  349  (with  portraits): 
Gillet's  Demoeraey  in  the  United  State*,  178;  2 
Benton's  Thir^  Tear*'  View,  700. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WYOMING,  a  district  in  the  northeastom  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  a  long  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti- 
cut. Attention  is  elsewhere  called  (see  Tekki- 
TORIB8)  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  undefined  western  boundaries 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  the 
three  colonies  south  of  Virginia.  In  the  case  of 
Connecticut  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  a  western  prolongation  of  its  territory, 
passing  over  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson 
river,  specially  excepted  under  the  head  of  pos- 
sessions of  "  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state," 
would  have  taken  a  strip  of  land  about  120  miles 
wide  from  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut's  assertion  of  her  rights  took  the  form 
of  a  private  association,  the  "  Susquehanna  com- 
pany," organized  in  1768,  and  backed  by  the  colo- 
nial government.  In  1764  the  company  sent  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  council  of  the  Six  Nations- 
at  Albany  (see  Axbant  Plan  of  Union),  in  order 
to  purchase  the  Indian  title.  Franklin  and  the 
other  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  aided  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  of  New  York,  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  purchase,  but  it  was  effected  for 
£2,000.  The  eastern  boundary  was  to  be  an  ir- 
regular northerly  line  at  a  diMance  of  ten  miles 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  from  latitude  41°  north 
to  latitude  42°  north;  thence  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west;  thence  130  miles  south;  and  east  to  the- 
place  of  beginning.    In  1762  the  company  seat 
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its  flnt  party  of  gettlera,  300  in  number;  but  the 
Indians  attacked  and  dispersed  them,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Hartford  in  1768  to  repudiate  the  sale  to 
the  copipany,  and  in  1768  resold  the  same  territory 
to  Pennsylvania.  In  1769  the  company,  disre- 
garding the  Indian  transactions,  again  began  to 
throw  immigrants  Into  Wyoming,  and  a  desultory 
civil  war  began  between  the  Connecticut  settlers 
and  the  Pennsylvania  men  to  whom  the  district 
had  been  leased.  The  former  were  several  times 
driven  altogether  out  of  the  valley,  and  compelled 
to  return  to  Connecticut,  but  their  persistence  was 
successful  within  two  years  in  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent lodgment.  This  result  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  faulty  land  policy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  proprietors,  the  Penn  family,  made 
it  their  regular  policy,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
to  grant  leases  only.  Franklin  says  of  Penu's 
initiation  of  this  policy:  "The  scene  of  action 
being  shifted  from  the  mother  country  to  the  col- 
ony, the  deportment  of  the  legislator  was  shifted 
too.  Less  of  the  man  of  Qod  now  appeared,  and 
more  of  the  man  of  the  world.  One  point  he  had 
already  carried  against  the  inclination  of  bis  fol- 
lowers, namely,  the  reservation  of  quit  rents, 
which  they  had  remonstrated  against  as  a  burden 
in  itself,  and,  added  to  the  purchase  money,  with- 
out precedent  in  any  other  colony;  but,  he  art- 
fully insinuating  that  government  must  be  sup- 
ported with  splendor  and  dignity,  and  that  by  this 
expedient  they  would  be  exempt  from  other  taxes, 
the  bait  took,  and  the  point  was  carried."  It  was 
unnatural  to  expect  that  mere  lessees  would  exhib- 
it the  same  spirit  in  conflict  as  men  who  were 
maintaining  a  claim  for  absolute  ownership.  In 
other  words,  the  struggle  was  between  two  oppo- 
site land  systems,  that  of  freeholders  and  that  of 
leaseholders.  While  this  was  the  case,  the  result 
was  not  doubtful,  and  the  success  of  the  Connect- 
icut settlers  was  not  displeasing  to  most  of  the 
Pennsylvania  people,  who  diBllked  the  proprietary 
government  and  the  proprietary  land  system. — In 
1778  the  Wyoming  settlement  had  gained  so  much 
strength  that  it  began  to  have  ambitious  views  of 
Independent  existence  as  a  separate  colony,  and 
the  company,  meeting  at  Hartford,  June  2,  1778, 
adopted  a  form  of  government  for  it.  But  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  having  been  fortified 
by  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  number  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  Great  Britain,  Dunning,  Jackson, 
Widderbum  and  Thurlow,  asserted  the  colony's 
jurisdiction  over  the  Susquehanna  company's  ter- 
ritory. In  1774  it  was  made  a  town  under  the 
name  of  Westmoreland,  and  was  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  The 
town  for  several  years  sent  delegates  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  mother  country  suspended  all 
minor  disputes,  and  the  contest  was  suspended 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  except  that  the 
attack  on  Wyoming  and  massacre  of  its  defend- 
ers, in  July,  1778,  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
in  a  slight  degree  by  the  feeling  that  the  settlers 
were  interlopers.  — In  1779  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  legislature  transferred  all  the  proprietary 
quit  rents  to  the  state,  reserving  the  proprietors' 
private  property  to  them,  and  granting  them 
1634,000  compensation  for  quit  rents,  payable  in 
installments  after  the  peace.  The  new  lord  of 
the  soil,  the  state,  at  once  abandoned  the  lease- 
hold system'  in  future  sales,  and  thus  renewed  the 
contest  with  the  Connecticut  settlers  on  equal 
terms.  Under  the  provision  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  which  made  congress  a  court  of 
last  resort  for  the  trial  of  title  to  territory  disput- 
ed between  the  states,  Pennsylvania  brought  suit 
against  Connecticut  to  decide  the  jurisdiction  of 
Wyoming.  The  case  was  heard  by  five  judges  at 
Trenton,  and  in  November,  1782,  their  unanimous 
decision,  afterward  confirmed  by  congress,  was 
given  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  By  this  time  a 
number  of  Pennsylvanlans  had  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritory, ind  when  these  proceeded  to  elect  justices 
of  the  peace  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  directed  the  governor  to  commission 
the  officers  so  elected,  lihis  began  the  "  war  of 
the  Pennamites  and  the  Yankees."  The  Con- 
necticut settlers  had  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
congress,  and  given  up  their  town  organization; 
but  they  expected  that  their  Connecticut  titles  to 
land  would  be  respected  or  quieted.  The  condi- 
tions ofTered  by  Pennsylvania  were  intolerable: 
the  Connecticut  settlers  were  to  surrender  half 
their  lands  at  once,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
other  half  for  one  year,  and  were  then  to  surren- 
der the  whole  to  claimants  under  Pennsylvania 
titles.  The  settlers  resisted,  led  by  John  Frank- 
lin and  others,  and  prevented  state  agents  from 
laying  out  townships  or  counties;  and  their  resist- 
ance had  so  much  sympathy  from  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  legislature,  Sept.  15, 1784, 
suspended  proceedings.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  district  was  in  a  very  anomalous  condition, 
until  in  September,  1786,  Pickering  (see  his  name) 
procured  the  adoption  of  two  complementary 
measures  which  bade  fair  to  settle  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. Luzerne  county  was  established,  and  the 
district  was  thus  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  for  a  confirmation  of  their  titles 
were  granted  by  a  confirmatory  act.  By  Picker- 
ing's active  exertions  the  settlers  were  brought  to 
agree  to  the  settlement  in  May,  1787;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  legislature,  having  secured  the 
organization  of  the  county,  repealed  the  confirma- 
tory act,  and  this  shocking  piece  of  bad  faith 
("  unjust  and  cruel,"  Pickering  calls  it)  reopened 
the  difficulty.  Suits  were  brought  by  Pennsyl- 
vania claimants  against  the  settlers ;  but  it  required 
more  than  eight  years  to  decide  the  first  suit,  and 
the  unfavorable  issue  of  this  one  had  no  effect  on 
the  persistence  of  the  other  settlers.  Finally, 
April  4, 1700,  the  legislature  passed  a  compromise 
act,  which  secured  possession  to  those  who  held 
Connecticut  titles,  acquired  before  the  Trenton  de- 
cision of  1782,  on  the  payment  of  small  sums  rang- 
ing from  81  cents  to  ^  an  acre.  The  war  of  the 
Pennamites  and  Yankees  was  thus  ended.  —  Sea 
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Miner'a  Hintory  of  Wyoming;  Stone's  HiOory  of 
Wyoming:  Peck's  Biitory  of  Wyoming;  3  Frank- 
Un'B  Wor**,  188;  Pickering's  Goneite  Narratite  of 
(A«  Wyoming  DitpuU  (1796),  and  authorities  under 
PlOKBSIHO.  Albzandeb  JOHH0TOn. 

WYOMING  TXBBITOBT,  a  territoiy  of  the 
United  States,  north  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  Its 
area  (07,888  square  miles)  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  cession  (see  AirasxATioirB,  L),  ex- 


cept the  southwestern  strip,  about  one  degree 
in  width,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
territory,  and  containing  14,390  s«iuare  miles, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Mexican  oe«i(HDL  (See 
AKunzATioim,  lY.)  The  territory  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  July  85,  1868,  and  by  tiie  cen- 
sus of  1880  its  population  is  90,780.  Its  capi- 
tal is  Cheyenne.  The  act  of  July  38,  1868,  is 
ia  IS  8tat.  at  Large,  178. 

AXKZAITDBB  JOHNSTOIT. 


XT  Z  MISSION  (nr  U.  S.  Hibtobt).  The 
relations  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  United  States  had  been  steadily  becoming 
more  tightly  strained  for  years  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  John  Adams  in  1797,  more  es- 
pecially by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  France 
had  seized  American  proTision  ships  (see  Embab- 
oo,  I.),  and  permitted  illegal  captures  of  American 
vessels  by  her  privateers.  The  position  of  France 
was  more  advantageous  from  the  fact  that  she  re- 
spected, and  pretended  to  respect,  no  international 
law  whatever.  Her  assumed  place  was  not  that 
of  a  coequal  unit  in  the  family  of  nations,  but  that 
of  an  apostle  of  liberty,  limited  in  her  action  only 
by  her  own  conceptions  of  expediency.  Appeals 
to  treaties  violated  by  France  met  an  easy  answer 
in  decleunatory  references  to  liberty;  and  any  na- 
tion refusing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  France 
was  a  self-confessed  enemy  to  liberty  and  to 
France.  In  dealing  with  both  France  and  Oreat 
Britain,  Washington's  policy  was  an  armed  neu- 
trality, but  no  party  supported  him  cordially  in 
all  its  features.  The  republicans  (democrats) 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  an  uiurmed  depend- 
ence upon  France;  and  the  federalists,  as  they 
grew  to  be  more  openly  a  commercial  party,  tend- 
ed to  an  armed  dependence  upon  Oreat  Britain. 
Washington's  policy  was  successful  in  checkmat- 
ing Genet  (see  his  name),  and  in  keeping  succeed- 
ing French  envoys  within  limits  for  some  years. 
But  even  Washington  had  to  yield  to  the  jawing 
change  in  the  federal  party  which  dates  from  Jay's 
treaty  (see  both  these  titles)  with  Oreat  Britain; 
and  Adams,  at  his  inauguration,  found  his  party 
as  much  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France  as 
France  was  certain  to  furnish  the  opportunity, 
and  far  less  disposed  to  submit  to  a  counterbal- 
ancing influence  from  him  than  from  his  prede- 
cessor. —  In  return  for  the  recall  of  Genet,  the 
French  republic  had  asked  and  obtained  the  recall 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  American  minister, 
who  had  not  even  affected  any  sympathy  with  the 
course  of  the  French  revolution.  In  his  place  was 
sent  James  Monroe,  who  proved  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  France.  The  French  republic  (see 
EicBABOo,  I.)  had  already  begun  those  interfer- 
ences with  Americtm  commerce  which  provoked 
English  retaliatory  interferences;  and  these  con 


sequences,  in  their  turn,  made  &e  French  aggres- 
sions increasingly  annoying.  Most  of  the  Kngiish 
annoyances  were  removed  by  Jay's  treaty;  as  to 
France  the  United  States  still  depended  upon  the 
old  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778.  But  France,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  long-standing  grievance  arising  from 
Washington's  policy  of  neutrality,  of  which  she 
could  hardly  complain  openly,  had  now  a  plaus- 
ible ground  of  complaint  in  what  she  chose  to  con- 
sider the  American  alliance  with  Oreat  Britain. 
In  February,  1796,  one  of  the  directory  informed 
Monroe  that  the  treaty  of  1778  was  at  an  end  from 
the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty;  to 
which  Monroe  very  properly  replied  that  the  treaty 
had  already  been  brought  to  nothing  by  the  con- 
stant French  captures  of  American  vessels.  —  In 
other  points  of  his  diplomatic  intercoune  Monroe 
had  not  so  well  satisfied  either  Washington  or  the 
cabinet.  He  had  been  given  in  advance  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  Jay's  treaty  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  French  government,  but  had  not  pre- 
sented it,  believing  that  it  was  intended  to  lie  held 
in  readiness  to  answer  formal  complaints.  And 
in  general  his  diplomatic  language  was  altogether 
ill  advised  and  unfitting  an  ambassador.  As  a 
single  instance,  his  letter  of  Sept.  8, 1704,  to  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  declared  that,  if  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  French  infractions 
of  the  treaty  were  productive  of  "  any  solid  bene- 
fit to  the  republic,  the  American  government  and 
my  countrymen  in  general  will  not  only  bear  the 
departure  with  patience,  but  with  pleasure." 
Their  tone  of  pitiful  subservience  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  read  Monroe's  official  communications,  as 
collected  and  published  by  himself,  with  either 
pleasure  or  patience;  and,  after  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  Pickering,  in  June,  1790,  he  was  recalled,  and 
Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney  was  sent  in  his  place. 
—  By  this  time  the  control  of  tiie  French  revolu- 
tion had  passed  from  the  madness  of  the  many  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  few.  The  executive  direct- 
ory now  enjoyed  a  power  of  which  the  military 
ability  of  Napoleon  had  been  the  first  foundation 
and  was  still  the  principal  buttress;  and  und«'  its 
leadership  the  French  republic  was  employing  for 
pure  self-aggrandizement  the  exemption  from  in- 
ternational law  which  it  had  at  first  asserted  in  the 
name  of  liberty.    And  Napoleon,  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  law  the  limit  which  the  British  channel 
would  put  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  the 
manner  in  which  alone  he  could  pass  it,  by  giving 
the  BngUsh  fleets  employment  elsewhere.  In  1797, 
After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formis,  he  wrote:  "  We 
must  set  all  oar  strength  upon  the  sea;  we  must 
destroy  England;  and  the  continent  is  at  our  feet." 
But  the  same  year  had  already  seen  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  St.  Vincent,  and  of  the 
I>utch  fleet  at  Camperdown;  and  from  this  time 
until  1812  Napoleon  nerbr  ceased  the  effort,  by 
bluster,  by  kindness,  or  by  fraud,  to  make  the 
long  and  stormy  coast  of  North  America  his  most 
«£3cient  ally  against  Great  Britain.  —  A  few  days 
before  I^nckney's  arrival  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  relations  informed  Monroe  what  formal- 
ities were  to  be  observed  in  taking  leave.  Dec.  9, 
1796,  Monroe  presented  his  letter  of  recall,  and 
Pinckney  his  letter  of  credence.  Two  days  after, 
Monroe  received  written  notice  that  no  American 
minister  would  be  received  until  the  French  griev- 
SLacea  should  be  redressed,  and  that  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States  would  be  recalled; 
and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  accepted  a 
public  reception  from  the  directory,  at  which  the 
president,  Barras,  without  remonstrance  from  him, 
publicly  announced  that  France  "  would  not  stoop 
to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  condescension 
of  the  American  government  to  the  wishes  of  its 
Ancient  t3rTants."  Pinckney  was  left  in  Paris, 
refused  recognition  by  the  directory,  and  even 
threatened  with  police  surveillance,  until  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1797,  when  he  received  written 
notice  to  quit  France,  and  retired  to  Holland  to 
Await  instructions  from  home.  —  Adams  was  intent 
upon  following  up  the  policy  of  neutrality,  but 
this  news  left  him  little  option.  He  called  a  spe- 
cial session  of  congress  for  May  16,  1797,  and 
stated  his  intention  of  sending  a  new  mission  to 
France,  to  conciliate  that  country,  if  possible,  but 
«t  the  same  time  recommended  the  prompt  for- 
mation of  a  navy  and  a  general  permission  to 
private  vessels  to  arm  in  self-defense.  For  the 
mission  he  named  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and 
Francis  Dana,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  these  were  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Dana 
declining,  Elbridge  Oerry  was  substituted,  being 
specially  acceptable  to  his  close  personal  friend, 
the  president,  and,  as  a  democrat,  to  Fiance  also. 
In  October,  1797,  the  three  met  at  Paris,  and  un- 
dertook to  open  negotiations  with  the  directory. 
One  leading  complaint  on  the  part  of  France  evi- 
dently awiuted  them.  The  treaty  of  1778  had  es- 
tablished the  principle  (between  France  and  the 
United  States)  that  "free  ships  made  free  goods," 
that  enemy's  property,  excepting  contraband  of 
war,  was  not  to  be  captured  in  a  friendly  ship. 
Jay's  treaty,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  the  capture 
of  enemy's  property  in  friendly  ships ;  so  that 
France  complained  that  hec  ships  could  not  law- 
fully take  English  property  from  American  ves- 
sels, while  British  ships  were  not  so  restrained  as 
to  French  property.  On  this  head,  the  commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  grant  to  France  the 


same  privilege  which  Jay's  treaty  granted  to  Oreat 
Britain.  They  were  also  directed  to  demand,  but 
not  as  a  line  qua  rum,  compensation  for  past  inju- 
ries to  American  commerce;  and  they  were  forbid- 
den to  consent  to  any  loan,  under  any  guise.  — 
While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  Paris 
during  the  winter,  and  while  little  was  known  of 
their  proceedings,  owing  to  di£Sculty  of  winter 
communication,  politics  in  the  United  States  came 
to  a  complete  stand-still.  The  federalists  were 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  dubious  prospects  of  a  single-handed 
war  with  France.  The  French  armies  had  the 
continent  at  their  feet,  and  even  Oreat  Britain  had 
become  anxious  for  peace.  A  conflict  with  France, 
that  is,  with  continental  Europe,  was  certainly 
not  at  any  time  to  be  sought  wantonly  by  a  back- 
woods nation  of  8,000,000  souls,  inhabiting  an 
enormous  territory  and  politically  divided  among 
themselves ;  but  the  case  was  infinitely  worse  if 
the  British  navy  was  to  leave  the  ocean  open  to 
the  unopposed  transport  of  French  troops.  Both 
political  parties  were  afraid  to  take  a  step  forward, 
and  their  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  federalists  controlled  the  senate, 
there  was  no  party  majority  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  body  was  controlled  by  a  num-° 
ber  of  members  of  doubtful  political  sympathies, 
without  whose  support  neither  party  could  do  any- 
thing. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  president's  recom- 
mendations to  equip  a  navy,  arm  private  vessels, 
and  fortify  the  coast,  nothing  was  done  through- 
out the  winter.  March  5,  1798,  the  president  no- 
tified congress  that  cipher  dispatches,  dated  from 
November  until  January,  had  arrived  from  the 
commissioners;  and  March  19,  having  deciphered 
them,  he  sent  another  message,  in  which,  with- 
out detailing  the  contents  of  the  dispatches,  he 
summed  them  up  in  the  information  that  the  com- 
missioners could  gain  no  terms  that  were  "com- 
patible with  the  safety,  the  honor  or  the  essential 
interests  of  the  nation."  This  first  thunder-clap 
was  so  effective  that  the  house  promptly  passed 
bills  to  equip  three  frigates,  and  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  ;  and  the  senate  passed  bills  to 
authorize  the  lease  of  cannon  foundries  and  the 
purchase  of  sixteen  additional  vessels  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  long  series  of  aggressions  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
these  were  the  first  belligerent  preparations  made 
by  the  United  States  under  the  constitution.  To 
check  them,  it  was  at  first  hoped  by  the  democrats 
that  an  adjournment  of  congress  might  be  secured; 
but  this  was  impossible  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  As  a  second  choice,  resolutions  were  of- 
fered, Maroh  27,  that  it  was  not  expedient,  under 
existing  circumstances, ' '  to  resort  to  war  "  against 
France,  or  to  arm  merchant  vessels.  One  of  the 
leaders,  Giles,  during  the  debate,  attacked  the 
president  for  not  communicating  the  dispatches; 
whereupon  the  federalists  offered  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  president  for  copies  of  such  dispatches 
as  were  proper  to  be  communicated.  To  prevent 
an  invidious  selection  from  the  dispatches,  the 
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democrats  insisted  on  making  the  call  for  all  the 
dispatcbes ;  and  in  tliis  form  the  resolution  was 
passed,  April  2.  The  copies  were  sent  the  next 
day,  the  president  being  willing  to  gratify  demo- 
cratic curiosity  to  the  fullest  extent.  One  may 
imagine  the  absolute  stupefaction  of  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  as  the  coup  de  thedtre,  which  they 
themselves  had  assisted  in  preparing,  fell  upon 
them  as  the  dispatches  were  read.  —  In  brief,  the 
commissioners  had  been  kept  waiting  in  Paris  for 
six  months  without  official  recognition,  had  been 
approached  by  unofficial  go-betweens  with  propo- 
sals for  bribes  to  the  directory  and  the  French 
treasury  as  indispensable  prerequisites  to  peace, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  had  been  ordered  out  of 
France.  On  reaching  Paris,  they  had  found  that 
Talleyrand,  lately  a  royalist  exile,  was  now  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  They  had  applied  to 
him  at  once  for  an  interview,  but  had  been  in- 
formed that  he  could  not  grant  it  until  he  bad  fin- 
ished a  report  to  the  directory  on  American  affairs. 
This  answer  had  hardly  been  given  when  Talley- 
rand's unc^cial  agents  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
opened  communications  with  the  commissioneis. 
In  the  dispatches,  as  sent  to  congress,  the  names 
of  the  agents  were  honorably  kept  secret,  letters 
of  the  alphabet  being  substituted  for  them.  The 
principal  agents  were  M.  Hottinguer  (designated 
as  X),  M.  Bellamy,  a  Hamburgh  merchant  (T), 
and  M.  Hautcval,  formerly  resident  in  Boston  (Z); 
and  from  these  the  whole  transaction  took  its  pop- 
ular name  of  the  "  X  Y  Z  mission."  Their  ap- 
pearance bad  been  heralded  by  information, 
through  Talleyrand's  secretary,  that  the  directory 
were  greatly  exasperated  by  some  passages  in  the 
president's  message,  that  persons  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  that  they 
would  report  to  him  (the  secretary).  Oct.  18,  X 
Galled  on  Pinckney  with  a  message  from  Talley- 
rand: it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  calm  the 
exasperation  of  the  directory,  that  a  bribe  of 
1,200,000  lirres  (£50,000)  should  first  be  given 
them.  Pinckney  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
without  his  colleagues,  and  X  the  next  day 
laid  written  propositions  before  the  envoys.  The 
bribe  to  the  directory  was  now  supplemented 
by  the  demand  of  a  "  loan  "  to  the  French  repub- 
Ik:  if  both  were  agreed  to,  the  directory  would 
restore  the  treaty  of  1778,  and  submit  American 
claims  for  damages  to  arbitration,  provided  also 
that  the  American  government  would  "advance " 
mpney  to  pay  any  damages  awarded  against 
France.  Within  the  next  few  days,  Y  and  Z 
appeared,  and  the  proposed  form  of  the  loan  was 
explained.  France  had  extorted  from  her  "sis- 
ter republic"  of  Holland,  and  still  held,  shares  of 
stock  amounting  to  82,000,000  florins  (£2,660,000), 
worth  about  half  their  par  value.  The  United 
States  envoys  were  to  offer  to  buy  these  at  par; 
and,  as  Holland  was  certain  to  pay  them  at  par 
after  the  war,  the  whole  transaction  would  really 
be  only  a  loan.  But  Y  put  the  whole  negotiation 
into  a  nutshell  thus:  "I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  that,  this  satisfaction  being  made,  the  essen- 


tial part  of  the  treaty  remains  to  be  adJntAed:  it 
faut  de  rargetU,  U  faut  beaufoup  eTargeai — ^yoa 
must  pay  m(»ey,  you  must  pay  a  great  deal  of 
money."  Tiiey  informed  the  envtiya  that  nothing' 
could  be  done  In  Paris  without  money;  that  oao 
of  the  directory  was  in  the  pay  of  the  privmteen- 
men  who  had  been  plundering  American  com- 
merce; that  Hambui;g  and  other  European  states 
had  been  compelled  to  buy  a  peace;  and  that  the 
United  States  must  do  the  same.  The  envoys 
nursed  the  negotiation  very  skillfully,  proposing 
to  send  one  of  their  number  htxne  for  instructions, 
to  suspend  French  captures  in  the  meantime,  and 
to  do  various  inadmissible  things,  until  they  had 
accumulated  a  most  unsavory  mass  of  "diplo- 
matic" matter.  Oct.  27,  X  became  impatient. 
"  Said  he :  Oentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  die 
point ;  it  is  money .  it  is  expected  that  you  will 
offer  money.  We  said  that  we  had  spoken  to 
that  point  very  explicilly :  we  had  given  an  an- 
swer. No,  said  he:  you  have  not;  what  is  your 
answer?  We  replied.  It  is  no;  no;  no;  not  & 
sixpence. "  This  plain,  manly  and  simple  answer 
is  probably  the  one  which  was  distorted  into  the 
more  bombastic  form,  much  more  popular  in 
America:  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute.  "—The  next  day  Talleyrand  himself 
had  an  interview  with  Oerry,  Z  acting  as  inter- 
preter. He  inf  ormed  Gerry  that  imleas  the  envoys 
"assumed  powers,  and  made  a  loan"  within  a 
week,  the  directory  would  issue  a  decree  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  objectionable  passages  in 
Adams'  message.  On  Oeny's  report,  the  envoys 
unitedly  sent  word  to  Talleyrand  that  they  would 
assume  no  such  powers,  and  that  he  need  not 
delay  the  decree  on  their  account.  On  the  f  (blow- 
ing day  X  became  still  more  ui^gent.  He  offered 
to  allow  the  envoys  to  remain  in  Paris  and  com- 
municate with  their  government  as  to  the  " loan," 
provided  the  bribe  to  the  directory  was  paid;  but, 
in  default  of  this  condition,  threatened  the  expul- 
sion of  the  envoys  from  France,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  United  States.  This  the  en- 
voys answered  by  flatly  declining  any  further  ne- 
gotiations with  unofficial  agents,  and  here  their 
mission  really  ended.  The  remainder  of  their  six 
months  in  Paris  was  spent  in  preparing  memmials 
to  Talle3rTand,  writing  dispatches  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  repulsing  the  continued  efforts  of 
X,  Y  and  Z  to  renew  their  n^otiations.  It  was 
not  until  April  8, 1796,  that  Talleyrand  dismissed 
Pinckney  and  Marshall,  and  then  only  by  a  let- 
ter to  Gerry  stating  that  he  supposed  they  had 
"  thought  it  useful  and  proper,"  by  this  time,  to 
quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Maiahatt 
sailed  for  home  April  14,  but  Pinckney  was  de- 
tained for  several  months  by  the  illness  of  a  dau^- 
ter.  —  The  powers  given  to  the  envoys  had  been 
joint  and  several,  and  Talleyrand,  ever  since  the 
preceding  December,  had  tried  to  persuade  Gerry 
to  use  his  own  power  and  make  a  treaty.  Now, 
on  dismissing  Pinckney  and  Marshall,  he  ex- 
pressed his  dedre  that  Gerty  should  remain  so  em- 
phatically that  Oerry  obeyed,  fearing  a  declaiar 
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tion  of  war  if  he  should  dei>art  unauthorized. 
At  the  same  time  he  informed  Talleyrand  that  he 
"would  only  confer  informally  and  unaccredited. 
He  remained  in  Paris  until  early  in  August,  when 
he  at  last  received  a  passport,  and  obeyed  the  im- 
peratiTe  directions  of  his  gOTenunent  to  return  at 
once.  Before  his  departure  news  arrived  of  the 
«xplo8ion  which  the  dispatches  of  the  envoys  had 
caused  in  America,  whereupon  Talleyrand  indig- 
nantly denied  all  knowledge  of  the  X  Y  Z  nego- 
tiations, and  called  upon  Oerry  to  give  him  the 
names  of  the  "wretched  intriguers"  who  had 
laken  advantage  of  the  envoys.  This  indignation 
blinded  no  one;  and  Y,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in 
Hamburgh,  made  a  counter-declaration  that  he 
had  never  taken  a  step  in  the  negotiations  with- 
out Talleyrand's  knowledge  and  direction.  — 
The  effect  of  the  dispatches  upon  the  democrats 
in  congress  was  increased  by  the  persistence  with 
which  both  Talleyrand  and  his  agents  had  re- 
turned to  the  assertion  that  their  friends  in  Amer- 
ica would  believe  and  trust  them  rather  than  the 
-federalist  commissioners.  They  had  so  far  mis- 
taken the  party,  said  Jefferson,  "as  to  suppose 
their  first  passion  to  be  attachment  to  France  and 
Jiatred  of  the  federal  party,  and  not  love  of  their 
«onnti7."  At  any  rate,  the  allegation  made  the 
-democrats  (or  republicans)  for  the  time  a  highly 
unpopular  party.  A  flame  of  warlike  feeling 
Imnt  otit  from  the  country  at  large,  and  war  meet- 
ings, processions  and  addresses  to  the  president, 
Ttrinnteering,  and  private  subscriptions  of  money 
And  war  vessels  for  government  use,  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  black  cockade,  the  revolu- 
tionary badge,  was  generally  worn;  two  new  pa- 
triotic songs,  '■  Hail  Columbia"  and  "Adams  and 
liberty,"  became  highly  popular;  and  the  presi- 
-dent,  careering  at  the  head  of  the  storm,  felt  for 
once  that  he  liked  the  people  and  that  the  people 
liked  him.  In  the  only  doubtful  portion  of  con- 
.gress,  the  bouse  of  representatives,  all  the  doubt- 
ful members,  and  many  of  the  democrats,  fell  in- 
stantly into  line  with  the  federalists.  'The  senate 
"bills  for  increasing  the  na^.aivl  purchasing  foun- 
<lriea  were  passed  at  once,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations were  made.  The  navy,  hitherto  un- 
■der  control  of  the  secretary  of  war,  was  made  a 
aeparate  department  (April  80).  The  president 
was  authorised  to  enlist  10,000  regular  troops,  and 
10,000  volunteers,  if  any  foreign  power  should 
invade  or  declare  war  against  the  United  States 
within  three  years  (May  26).  American  vessels  of 
war  were  authorized  to  capture  any  "armed  vea- 
«e]s,  sailing  under  authority  or  pretense  of  author 
ity  from  the  republic  of  France,"  which  should 
«ommit  depredadonson  American  conunerce(May 
38).  Ameiicaa  merchant  vessels  were  authorlied 
to  resist  capture  by  French  vessels  (Jnne  K);  and 
American  war  vessels  and  privateers  were  finally 
antborfzed  (July  9)  to  capture  armed  French  vea- 
mIs  of  erety  description.  Oommercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  France  and  her 
-dependencies  wassuspended  (June  18);  and  a  brief 
«ct  of  July  9  declared  the  treaties  with  Fiaaoe  no 


longer  binding  upon  the  United  States,  since 
France  had  repeatedly  violated  them,  refused  rep- 
aration, and  "repelled  with  indignity"  all  at- 
tempts to  negotiate.  Acta  were  also  passed  for 
the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  for  a  loan  upon 
the  creidit  of  the  direct  tax,  and  for  a  general 
loan  of  95,000,000.  —  In  strong  conirast  to  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  belligerency  of  democra- 
cies, the  American  i-epublic  has  always  aimed 
at  peace.  Nevertheless,  its  people  have  always 
been  proud  of  its  potential  weight  in  war,  and 
have  been  fond  of  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  its  irresistible  growth  in  power  should  re- 
duce to  an  evident  littleness  the  high-sounding 
international  wars  of  the  continent  of  their  foro- 
fathers.  In  any  such  point  of  view  the  little  hia- 
toiy  of  the  nation's  first  defiance  to  an  equal  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  of  the  qutui  war  of 
1796  against  France,  and  of  the  scattered  sea  bat- 
tles in  which  the  little  navy  acquitted  itself  so 
brilliantly,  must  always  be  an  interesting  point  of 
departure.  Had  the  dominant  party  stopped  with 
the  preparations  above  detailed,  even  its  oppo- 
nents must  have  acknowledged  the  vigor  and  suc- 
cess of  its  administration.  But  the  time  was  one 
of  political  passicm  more  intense  than  can  well  be 
conceived  now.  Each  party  had  inherited  many 
of  the  practices,  and  still  more  of  the  amnrehen- 
slons,  arising  from  previous  party  conflict  in  the 
mother  country,  where  parties  had  not  hesitated 
to  assail  one  another,  if  not  by  force,  at  least  by 
a  forcible  wrenching  of  the  laws  from  their  proper 
purposes.  To  the  democrats,  the  provisional 
army,  officered  almost  exclusively  by  federalists, 
seemed  to  be  not  only  a  means  to  provide  salaries 
for  their  opponents,  but  a  possible  weapon  of 
offense  in  party  warfare.  The  step  was  defended 
by  the  federalists  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of 
an  invasion  of  the  southern  states  by  a  force  of 
negro  soldiers  from  the  French  West  India  islands, 
who  would  excite  a  slave  insurrection.  For  the 
more  flagrant  measures,  the  alien  and  sedition  ' 
laws  (see  that  title),  little  defense  could  be  offered. 
They  were  distinctly  partisan.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sedition  law,  Hamilton  published  with 
impunity  a  pamphlet  attack  on  the  president, 
holding  up  to  view  his  "  disgusting  egotism,  dis- 
tempered Jealousy,  and  ungovernable  indiscre- 
tion," and  styling  him  an  "arrogant  pretender  to 
superior  and  exclusive  merit";  while  democratic 
politicians  were  arrested  and  tried  for  even  circu- 
lating petitions  against  the  sedition  law,  or  for  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  waddfaig  of  a  cannon 
might  strike  the  president  in  the  broadest  part  of 
his  person.  Supposing  the  next  congress  should 
prevent  the  embarrassing  feature  of  a  democratic 
majority  in  the  house  of  repceeentatives,  was  the 
majority  to  be  removed  by  a  series  of  arrests  un- 
der the  sedition  law,  supported  by  the  provisional 
armyT  The  counter-movement  of  the  democratic 
leaders  is  elsewhere  given.  (See  ExirrnoKT  Rsa- 
OLimoire,  NuixmcATioR.)  Whatever  its  objects 
may  have  been,  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  the 
vppttbmuiout  which  led  to  It  were  unfounded. 
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and  that  the  f  edenlUto  attempted  no  such  use  of 
the  sedition  law.  —  Eren  before  Qerry's  depart- 
ure, Talleyrand  had  received  news  of  the  stir 
-which  the  dispatches  of  the  envoys  had  excited 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  was  instant. 
The  directory  protested  their  desire  for  peace, 
and  in  August  issued  several  decrees,  releasing 
American  prisoners,  raising  the  embargo  on  Amer- 
ican ships,  and  cautioning  French  vessels  to  do 
no  injury  to  legitimate  American  vessels.  They 
even  drew  a  veil  over  the  language  of  President 
Adams'  messages,  for  which  they  had  formerly 
demanded  satisfaction,  but  which  had  now  grown 
Into  an  indictment  of  the  directory's  principles, 
practices  and  manners,  of  a  warmth  unheard  of 
elsewhere  at  the  time ;  and  they  semi-offlcially 
offered  to  receive  a  new  American  minister.  But 
Adams,  in  his  message  of  June  21,  1798,  an- 
nouncing Marshall's  arrival,  had  declared  that  he 
"  would  never  send  another  minister  to  France 
without  assurances  that  he  would  be  received,  re- 
spected and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a 
great,  free,  powerful  and  independent  nation." 
And  in  his  annual  message  of  Dec.  8,  1798,  his 
language  rose  to  concert  pitch :  he  declined  to 
send  another  minister  to  France  without  more  de- 
terminate assurances,  left  it  to  France  to  take  the 
lequislte  steps  to  accommodation,  and  gave  that 
country  "deliberate  and  solemn"  warning  that, 
"whether  we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  will  be  alike  indispensable." 
Meanwhile  Talleyrand  had  been  casting  about  for 
a  channel  through  which  to  convey  the  assurances 
necessary ;  and  had  found  it  in  William  Vans 
Murray,  the  American  minister  to  Holland.  Nor 
was  Adams  unwilling  to  receive  the  assurances, 
for  he  had  already  found  that  war  with  France 
involved  the  elevation  of  Hamilton,  whom  he 
cordially  detested.  Washington  had  accepted  the 
position  of  lieutenant  general,  conferred  upon 
him  at  the  previous  session,  on  condition  that  he 
'  should  be  allowed  to  name  his  subordinates.  As 
the  three  next  in  rank  to  himself  he  had  named 
Hamilton,  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Knox,  who  were 
confirmed;  but  the  president  insisted  on  making 
Enox  the  senior,  on  the  ground  of  his  superior 
revolutionary  rank,  and  only  yielded  before  Wash- 
ington's threat  of  a  resignation  of  his  own  com- 
mission. Hamilton  was  thus  to  be  practically 
commander-in-chief  of  the  provisional  army.  He 
had  already  become  commander-in-chief  of  the 
president's  cabinet,  which  had  been  inherited  from 
Washington;  its  members  maintained  a  close  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  him,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  increasing  contempt  which  their  cor- 
respondence expressed  for  their  nominal  chief. 
To  refuse  Talleyrand's  overtures  in  order  to  put 
Hamilton  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  the  Invasion 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  perhaps  to  make  him  a 
conquering  hero  and  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  was  more  than  could  be  expected 
from  Adams.  He  could  not  trust  his  cabinet; 
and,  without  giving  its  members  any  hint  of  his 
intention,  he  nominated  Murray  as  minister  to 


France,  Feb.  18,  1799,  and  a  week  afierwaid 
added  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  and  Fklrick  Hen- 
ry to  the  commission.    Henry  declined,  and  Got. 
WDIiam  R.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  was  named 
in  his  place.    The  blow  confounded  the  pres- 
ident's party.    Every  influence  was  unsncccaB 
fully  brought  to  bear  on  the  presideBt  and  out 
the  senate  to  balk  the  nominations.    Tlie  cabinet 
officers  lost  their  heada:  instead  of  either  resign- 
ing or  keeping  rilence,  they  protested  against  the- 
step,  and  thus  Anally  lost  the  president's  conH- 
dence.    The  federal  party,  which  had  begun  the 
year  in  high  and  united  confidence,  was  now  con- 
vulsed by  sudden  feud,  the  president  stigmatiring 
his  federalist  opponents  as  a  British  faction;  and 
the  latter  equally  dreading,  distrusting  and  dis- 
liking the  president.    The  new  misaian  to  France 
iiad  not  only  dissolved  the  provisional  army;  it 
had  thrown  the  whole  federal  policy  into  tiie  air. 
It  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  tlie  party  tltat  its- 
policy  should  have  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  a 
single  card — the  continuance  of  Uie  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  France;  when  this  was  gone,  the  fire- 
of  tlie  party  was  out. —  At  first  everything  seemed 
to  promise  quick  success  to  tlie  new  missioo. 
Murray  had  been  informed  of  his  appointment, 
with  the  reservation  that  the  other  two  meml)er» 
would  not  set  sail  until  full  assurances  liad  lieen 
received  as  to  tlieir  reception.  Talleyrand  Iiastened 
to  give  such  assurances  in  the  amplest  terms. 
Before  the  instructions  for  the  envoys  had  been 
completed,  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe  liad  Iieen 
so  changed  as  to  give  the  federalists  some  freslk 
cotirage.    Disasters  to  the  French  arms  liad  been 
steadily  growing  more  serious;  Napoleon,  the  di- 
rectory's genius,  was  blocked  up  in  Egypt  <w- 
Syria;  and  in  June,  1799,  a  new  revolution  dis- 
placed all  but  one  of  the  directory.    The  govern- 
ment which  had  given  the  assurances  of  a  kindly 
reception  of  the  envoys  was  no  longer  in  power- 
and  the  federalists  urged  the  president  to  stop 
their  embarkation  until  new  assurances  should  be 
given.    It  may  be  that  the  revived  federalist  spirit 
was  also  due  to  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  new 
house  of   representatives  (1799-1801)  would  b» 
federalist  as  well  as  the  senate,  a  southern  re- 
enforcement  Iiaving  established  a  party  majority 
there.    Oct,  16,  the  president  again  chilled  his 
party  by  directing,  without  consulting  his  cabinet, 
the  immediate   embarkation  of  Ellsworth  and 
Davis.    This  step  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  thfr 
president's  frantic  jealousy  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
inopportunely  made  his  appearance  in  Trentoo 
(then  the  temporary  seat  of  government)  at  the 
same  time  with  the  cabinet  and  envoys,  as  if  for 
consultation  with  them.    It  is  now  well  settled 
that  Adams'  motive  was  mainly  the  pacific  policy 
which  has  been  the  almost  invariable  rule  with 
American  presidents  (see  ExxcnrrvB,  HI.);  and 
that  his  action  in  this  case  differed  from  Washing- 
ton's action  on  Jay's  treaty  only  in  the  difference 
of  mode  due  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  men.    Nevertheless,  this  new  reason  for  dis- 
trusting the  president,  together  with  the  imposai- 
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bility  of  ignMing  in  the  approaching  election  tlie 
representatlTe  of  New  England,  the  section  from 
wliich  most  of  the  fedenklist  electoral  votes  were 
to  come,  left  the  party  leaden  in  a  quandary. 
Their  only  apparent  road  of  escape  was  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  C.  C.  Pinckney  president  and  Adams 
vice-president,  and  this  r(»d  led  straight  to  the 
overtlurow  of  the  party  in  1800-1.  (See  Caxtcds, 
CoHGBBaaioNAii,  I.;  Fkdbbal  Paktt,  L) — The 
envoys  found,  that,  by  the  new  revolution  of  Nov. 
9,  1790,  Napoleon,  who  had  suddenly  returned 
from  Egypt  the  preceding  month,  had  become 
first  consul.  Three  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  treat  with  them,  and  a  convention  was 
signed  Sept.  80,  1800.  It  secured  safety  for 
American  commerce  for  the  future,  imtil  England 
and  France  in  turn  began  to  violate  international 
decency  in  their  attacks  on  neutral  commerce  (see 
ExBAROO);  but  Napoleon  was  ingenious  enough 
to  obtain  a  mutual  abandonment  of  claims  for 
damages,  by  reason  of  the  declaration  of  congress 
in  1798,  that  the  treaties  with  France  were  no 
longer  in  force.  In  this  form  it  was  finally  rati- 
fied by  both  parties,  and  declared  in  force  Dec. 
31, 1801.  —  See  1  Tucker's  United  State*,  697  foU. ; 
2  HM.  (table  of  contents);  6  Hildretb's  UnUed 


State*  (table  of  contents) ;  1  von  Hoist's  United 
J^aie$,  188  foil.;  1  Schouler's  United  Statu,  878; 
3  Marshall's  I^e  of  Wathingttm,  4Si^;  Monroe's 
Fmu  of  the  ConduU  of  the  Executive,  84;  Hamil- 
ton's PubUe  Oondvet  and  Chvraetar  of  John  Adam*, 
Etq.,  12;  2  Benton's  Debate*  of  Ckmgrett,  22S  foil, 
(see  index  under  Fbahce);  2  Wait's  State  Paper* 
(2d  edit.),  187-490  (complaints  of  France  and  of 
the  United  States);  8  ibid.,  456^09,  and  4  tMd., 
1-187  (X  Y  Z  "dispatches  in  full);  1  Statetman'i 
JfontMrf,  116,  117  (messages  of  March  19  and  Dec. 
8,  1798);  1  Stat,  at  Large,  662  foil,  (war  acte  of 
1798);  1  Lyman's  Difiematy  ef  the  United  State*; 
Tiescott's  DiplemaHe  Hittory  of  the  Administra- 
tion* of  WdAington  and  Adam*,  168  foil.;  8  Stat, 
at  Large,  ITS  (convention  of  1800.)  The  demo- 
cratic version  of  affairs  will  be  found  in  1  Ran- 
dall's Life  of  Jeffenon,  887  folL;  8  Jefferson's 
WorAM  (edit.  1830),  884-422;  the  Adams  version  in 
8  John  Adams'  Work*,  64»-«81,  9  ib.,  10-807,  and 
the  numerous  notes  and  references  appended  there- 
to; and  the  version  of  the  federalists  opposed  to 
Adams  in  2  Oibbs'  Adminiilraiion*  cf  Waihington 
and  Adam*,  16  foil.  See  also  authorities  under  the 
respectiTe  parties,  and  under  articles  referred  to. 
Alsxahdkb  Johsbton. 


YAZOO  FRAUDS  (m  U.  8.  HnroBT).  the 
name  commonly  givta  to  a  land  act  passed 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1795,  and  to  certain 
claims  arising  under  it,  which  were  not  settled 
until  1814.  —  Oeorgia  began  her  existence  as  a 
state  with  doubtful  claims  to  the  territory  west  of 
her  present  area.  (See  Tersitoribb.)  The  In- 
dian title  had  been  extinguished  in  but  a  part  of 
the  state,  bounded  east  by  the  Savannah  river  up 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  Augusta,  and 
west  by  the  Altamaha  and  Oconee.  'The  rest  of 
the  state  belonged  to  the  Indians,  principally 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  but  over  all  of  it  the  state 
claimed  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  pre-empt  lands  from  the  Indians. 
(See  Chsrokke  Case.)  When,  therefore,  the 
state  sold  lands,  the  sale  was  really  of  the  right  of 
pre-emption.  In  this  manner  a  bargain  was  made 
in  1789  to  transfer  about  15,000,000  acres  to  three 
land  companies  for  about  (200,000;  but  the  com- 
panies insisted  on  paying  for  the  lands  in  depre- 
ciated Georgia  paper,  whereupon  the  legislature 
declared  the  bargain  at  an  end.  —  This  abortive 
sale  famished  a  precedent  for  the  increasing  land 
speculations  which  grew  to  be  a  mania  during  tlie 
twenty  years,  1780-1800.  During  the  flrit  fifteen 
years  of  this  mania  it  had  almost  exhausted  the 
sale  of  whatever  lands  the  states  had  not  covered 
by  military  land  warrants.  Georgia's  vague  and 
doubtful  territorial  claims  seem  to  have  at  last 
attracted  attention  as  a  promising  field  for  specu- 
lation.   Four  land  companies  were  formed,  the 


Georgia  company,  the  Georgia  MiaslBsippi  com- 
pany, the  Upper  Mississippi  company,  and  the 
Tennessee  company,  commonly  called,  in  general, 
the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  general  field  of 
their  operations,  in  the  Yazoo  district.  These 
joined  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  (Georgia  legis- 
lature, and  obtained  from  it  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Jan.  7,  1705,  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
state  legislation  in  our  history.  It  purported  to 
transfer  to  the  companies  named,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $500,000,  a  tract  of  land  then  estimated 
at  20,000,000,  but  afterward  found  to  contain 
85,0(X),000,  acres.  The  price,  about  one  and  two- 
thirds  cents  per  acre,  for  the  richest  farm  land  in 
the  country,  was  certainly  suspicious,  but  the  act 
itself  kindly  furnished  to  the  companies  the  means 
of  corrupting  the  legislature:  one  clause  contained 
a  provision  allowing  the  companies  to  take  up, 
on  the  same  terms,  2,000,000  acres  additional,  for 
the  benefit  of  whatever  "citizens  of  Georgia" 
they  should  admit  as  their  partners.  And  so  little 
care  was  taken  by  the  participants  to  cover  their 
tracks  that  the  United  States  commissioners  in 
1802-S  had  only  to  compare  the  schedule  of  part- 
ners acknowledged  by  the  companies  with  the  legis- 
lature's yea  and  nay  votes  to  show  tliat  every  mem- 
ber of  both  senate  and  house  who  voted  for  the  act 
of  1795 had  been  bribed  by  a  share  of  the  2,000,000 
acres,  with  a  single  'exception,  Robert  Watkins, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  brib- 
ery was  effected  in  the  manner  now  familiar,  by 
assigning  a  number  of  acres  to  the  legislator. 
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excusing  him  from  payment  until  the  market  price 
had  risen  to  forty  or  fifty  times  the  atipulated 
price,  and  then  paying  him  the  difference.  — The 
publlcatiom  of  the  act  aroused  an  Instant  storm 
of  indignation  throughout  the  state.  In  every 
county  but  two  the  grand  juries  presented  the  act 
as  unconstitutional  and  void;  and  when  the  state 
conrention  met  in  Hay,  1795,  it  was  deluged  with 
petitions,  memorials  and  remonstrances  against 
the  land  act.  These  it  transf  erre(f  to  the  attention 
of  the  next  winter's  legislature,  so  that  the  elec- 
tion of  that  body  turned  on  the  Tazoo  question. 
Wlien  it  met,  the  memben  who  had  voted  for  the 
act  had  disappeared  from  state  politics;  Jackson, 
the  United  States  senator,  had  resigned  his  seat 
and  entered  the  state  legislature  to  lead  the  aati- 
Tazoo  majority;  and  an  act  was  passed,  Feb.  18, 
17V6,  revoking  the  sale  as  a  violation  of  the  state 
Gonstttution,  iUe^  and  void,  and  directing  the  re- 
pajmtent  of  purchase  money  to  all  purchasers  who 
should  apply  for  it  within  eight  months.  The  act 
of  ITW  was  then  publicly  burned  in  front  of  the 
state  house,  the  two  houses  attending  in  a  body: 
the  committee  handed  the  act  to  the  president  of 
the  senate,  he  to  the  speaker  of  the  house,  he  to 
the  clerk,  and  he  to  the  doorkeeper,  who  threw  it 
into  the  flre.  All  evidence  of  its  passage  was  ex- 
punged from  the  records;  and  the  constitution  of 
1798,  while  forever  prohibiting  sales  of  lands  to 
individuals  or  companies  before  counties  were 
fixed,  ordered  the  land  companies'  purchase- 
money  to  be  kept  in  the  state  treasury  at  the  com- 
panies' risk,  and  subject  to  their  order  of  with- 
drawal.  —  One  would  imagine  that  all  these  pro- 
ceedings were  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  cloud 
upon  the  companies'  title  to  make  intending  pur- 
chasers exceedingly  cautions.  They  seem  to  have 
had  no  great  difficulty,  however,  in  disposing  of 
their  lands  at  a  sufficient  advance  to  give  them  a 
handsome  profit;  and,  as  the  thhrd  parties  con- 
tinued to  Bell,  an  army  of  claimants  was  gradu- 
ally formed,  particularly  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  states.  When  Georgia,  in  1808,  ceded  her 
western  claims  to  the  United  States,  clauses  in 
the  compact  confirmed  Georgia's  previous  grants, 
and  provided  that  not  more  than  6,000,000  acres 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  satisfaction  of 
"other  claims,"  if  congress  should  act  upon  them 
within  a  year.  The  commissioners,  Madison, 
Oallatin  and  Lincoln,  who  liad  negotiated  the 
compact  with  Georgia,  reported,  Feb.  16,  1808, 
that  the  present  Tazoo  claimants  were  innocent 
third  parties,  holders  without  notice,  and  their 
claims  ought  to  be  compromised ;  that  Uiey  offered 
to  accept  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  or  a  lump 
sum  of  $6)000,000;  hut  that  a  sum  of  98,600,000 
with  interest,  or  95,000,000  without  hiterest,  pay- 
able out  of  the  proceeds  of  Mississippi  land  sales, 
would  be  a  fair  compromise.  The  Tasoo  claims 
now  met  the  fiercest  and  most  uncompromising 
opponent  in  the  person  of  John  Randolph.  (See 
his  name.)  Be  had  been  in  Georgia  on  a  visit  In 
1796-4,  and  now  took  up  the  battle  against  the 
claimants  with  a  rancorous  sense  of  personal  hos- 


tility which  added  to  his  naturally  angry  mpport 
of  Georgia's  action  as  a  sovereign  state.  Mever- 
theless  an  act  was  passed,  March  3,  1808,  one  of 
whose  clauses,  after  setting  aside  a  part  of  the 
5,000,000  acres  for  British  claimants  and  squatters 
without  title,  appropriated  the  remainder  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  other  claims,  arising  under 
"  any  act  or  pretended  act  of  the  stateof  Georgia," 
as  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  before  Jan.  1,  1804,  and  snbsequoidy  ap- 
proved by  congress.  — Among  the  claimants  was 
the  New  England  Missisdppi  company,  soccessor 
by  purchase  to  the  Georgia  company.  Randolph's 
opposition  has  usually  been  attribnted  to  a  general 
hatred  of  New  England,  but  its  real  basis  seeois 
to  have  lain  in  an  honest  belief  that  the  New 
England  compfuay  was  an  organized  attempt  to 
obtain  $8,000,000  from  congress  by  the  same 
process  of  corruption  and  bribery  which  bad 
originally  been  successful  with  the  Georgia  com- 
pany. The  company's  principal  agents  were 
Granger,  then  postmaster  general,  and  Peres  Mor- 
ton, a  leading  democratic  politician  of  Masaacbo- 
setts.  Their  chances  in  congress  seemed  to  be 
fair,  when  Randolph  antkrfpated  them  by  aOaiag 
a  series  of  resolutions,  Feb.  80, 1801,  npbolding 
the  Georgia  revoking  act  of  1796,  and  directiiig 
that  no  part  of  the  5,000,000  acres  be  appropriated 
to  any  claimants  under  the  act  of  1795.  Tlie  sec- 
ond resolution  contains  the  gist  of  Georgia's  de- 
fense of  her  action,  as  follows:  "  That,  when  the 
governors  of  any  people  shall  have  betrayed  the 
oottfldence  reposed  In  them,  and  shall  have  exer- 
cised that  authority,  with  which  tliey  hav«  been 
clothed  for  the  general  welfare,  to  promota  tbefr 
own  private  ends  under  the  baacat  motives  and  to 
the  public  detriment,  it  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  a  people  so  ctatntmstaaced  to  revoke  the  au- 
thority thus  abased,  to  resume  the  ri^its  thus  at- 
tempted to  be  bartered,  and  to  abrogate  the  act 
thus  endeavoring  to  betray  them. "  His  resolntions 
were  postponed  in  March  by  a  geaeral  majori^  of 
about  68  to  60;  but  his  object  had  been  obtained, 
for  the  claims  were  practically  postponed  with 
the  resolutions.  But  Randolph  always  believed 
that  his  own  fall  from  the  leadership  of  his  party 
in  congress  was  directly  attributable  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  members  of  congress  interested  in 
the  claims,  and  backed  by  a  strong  and  unacnqw- 
lous  lobby.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  belief:  the 
evident  conviction  that  bribery  had  been  at  work 
in  congress  makes  the  debates  of  the  time  qnlte 
unpleasant  reading.  —In  January,  1806,  the  dafam 
again  came  up  for  consideration,  and  Raadcrfph, 
freed  from  any  partial  checks  1^  bis  evident  ban- 
iahment  from  his  party,  gave  loose  reins  to  the 
powers  of  vitupecation,  in  which  he  waa  naanr- 
passable.  Evwy  one  who  favored  the  claims 
in  any  way  came  in  for  a  share,  but  moat  particu- 
larly  the  principal  agent.  Granger.  Randolph,  in 
a  speech  of  Jan.  81, 1806,  even  accused  him,  with- 
out offering  any  direct  evidence,  of  having  proe- 
tituted  his  ofikstel  power  of  making  postoflhse  con- 
tracts to  the  purchase  of  members'  votes  tat  Ui 
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oonsdtuentB,  the  New  England  company.  One 
sentence  will  give  some  idea  of  Randolph's  pecu- 
liar style:  "  Yoa  must  know,  sir,  that  the  person 
so  often  alluded  to  maintains  a  Jackal,  fed  not 
Tipoa  the  oitals  of  contract,  but  with  the  fairest 
pieces  in  the  shambleB;  and  at  night,  when  honest 
men  are  in  bed,  does  this  obscene  animal  prowl 
through  the  streets  of  this  rast  and  desolate  city, 
seeking  whom  he  may  tamper  with."  Oranger, 
■the  next  day,  wrote  a  naturally  indignant  letter  to 
the  speaker,  demanding  an  investigation,  which 
was  not  accorded  to  him.  Randolph's  object  had 
■beta  sofflciently  attained,  and  he  followed  the 
same  tactics  for  the  future,  making  it  so  unpleas- 
ant for  any  one  who  introduced  a  bill  to  satisfy 
the  claimants  that  no  act  was  passed.  Even  in 
1806,  when  the  short-lived  democratic  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  unanimously  asked  congress  to 
act  upon  the  claims,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
request.  —  Failing  before  congress,  the  claimants 
4irraoged  a  oohfliot  of  title  between  holders  of 
Yazoo  lands  under  their  grant  and  under  the 
United  States,  and  thus  got  the  matter  before  the 
snpKme  court  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  w.  Peck. 
The  decision  was  given  in  1810,  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  claimants.  It  held  that  the  law  of  1796 
was  a  eontract  between  the  state  and  the  claim- 
«Bts;  tbat  the  states  were  forbidden  by  the  coo- 
atitntion  of  the  United  States  (art.  I.,  section  10) 
to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligatton  of  con- 
tracts; and  that  the  revoking  act  of  1796  was 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  void.  Still  the 
matter  languished  until  March  ,81,  1814,  when  an 
act  was  passed  appropriating  $8,000,000  in  scrip, 
payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Mississippi  lands, 
to  satisfy  the  Yazoo  claimants.  Cmnpantively 
little  of  tUs,  however,  went  to  the  claimants. 
Most  ct  them  had  become  discouraged  by  the  long 
dday,  and  had  sold  their  claims  to  speculators  at 
•  liaavy  discount.  Some  few  subsequent  acta  were 
f  omtd  neeenary  to  complete  minor  details,  but  the 
end  of  the  case  was  fairly  reached  in  1814.  >—  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  states  were  forbidden  by 
the  constitution  to  pass  any  law  impairing  tbs  ob- 
ligation of  contracts;  Imt  it  is  equally  trae  and 
clear  that  the  contracts  then  intended  were  mere 
private  contracts  between  Individuals,  and  not 
those  which  are  public  in  their  nature  and  trench 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  state  government.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  the  change  of  course  was 
flrst  made  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  CoU^ge  et.  Woodward  in  1819,  though 
that  case  was  only  tliat  of  a  private  deemoeynary 
corporation,  and  the  rule  in  its  case  hassinoebeen 
tmasferred  to  the  maintenaoce,  as  inepealable 
contracts,  (rf  the  charters  of  corporations  essen- 
tially pnbHc  in  tMr  natne.  A  more  apt  illus- 
tration of  this  subsequent  line  of  decision  may  be 
found  in  this  Yazoo  case  in  1810.  The  contract 
was  one  which  deprived  the  state  of  its  puUlc 
lands,  whidi  was  obtained  by  a  wholesale  corrup- 
tion M  legislative  agents  never  effectuidly  denied, 
and  whidi  was  protested  against  by  one  of  the 
principals,  the  people  of  thestaU,  the  instant  iMr 


voice  could  be  heard,  as  not  their  act  and  deed* 
Surely  it  would  seem  that  here  there  was  no  con- 
tract at  all;  or  that,  if  there  was  a  contract,  it 
came  with  the  implied  condition  of  the  state's 
power  to  revoke  or  alter  iL  Whether  we  take  the 
standpoint  of  state  sovereignty  (see  that  titie)  or 
national  sovereignty,  it  is  clear  in  either  case  that 
the  state  legislatures  in  177S  were  left,  either  by 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  state  or  of  the  people 
of  the  nation,  the  same  supreme  power  of  revoca- 
tion or  alteration  of  their  public  charters  or  public 
contracts  which  has  always  been  possessed  by  the 
British  parliament.  He  who  asserts  that  they  have 
since  lost  that  power  may  fairly  be  asked  to  put 
his  finger  on  tiie  place  where  the  decree  of  the 
state  or  of  the  nation  has  taken  it  from  them.  It 
is  hard  to  side  with  John  Randolph  against  John 
Marshall,  but  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  see  any  such 
sweeping  decree  in  the  contract  provision  of  the 
constitution.  We  can  only  see  a  series  of  stepping 
stones,  beginning  with  the  Yazoo  decision,  and 
ending  with  a  general  judicial  decree  that  the 
state  legidatnres  have  no  power  to  revoke  or  alter 
charters.  So  that,  as  the  law  stands,  any  corpo- 
ration has  only  to  be  unscrupulous  enouj^  to 
purchase  our  legislature,  and  to  obtain  from  that 
body  an  irrepealable  charter  granting  it  any  priv- 
ileges, however  enormous  or  however  opposed  to 
the  adf -government  of  the  ipeopt»  at  the  state,  and 
it  obtains  at  once  a  vested  rQ^t  which  must  be 
sustained  by  the  judicial  power  and  physical  force 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  aspect,  tiie  case  has 
a  far  more  dangerous  appearance  now  than  in  1810 
or  1810,  owing  to  the  rise  of*a  class  of  corporations 
whose  powers,  ambitious  and  perilous  rivalries 
could  hardly  have  then  been  imagined.  It  may  be 
dangerous  in  some  degree  to  expose  our  corpora- 
tiona  to  the  meddlssomeness  of  state  l^islatures; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  hang  the  safety  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  states  upon  the  small  chance  of  the  unan- 
imous and  perpetual  scrupulousness  of  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  corporations.  When  the 
danger  shall  appear  in  practice  for  the  first  time 
it  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  it,  for  the  court  in  the 
Yazoo  case  very  naturally  decided,  as  it  must  al- 
ways decide,  that  it  could  not  examine  or  even 
recognize  any  all^ation  of  corruption  in  the  su- 
preme legislative  authority  of  a  state:  it  must  take 
the  legislature's  action  as  the  voice  of  the  state. 
Judge  Jameson,  in  the  pamphlet  cited  below, 
apeiJcf  as  f(rilows:  "  It  may  be  heresy,  but,  if  so, 
the  heretics  are  a  large  and  increasing  company 
who  maintain  that  the  decision  in  Dartmouth  c(d- 
l«ge  w.  Woodward  has  been  carried  much  too  far, 
and  been  made  to  sustain  grants  which  neither  law 
nor  Justice  not  sound  political  principle  can  sanc- 
tion. *  *  But  in  some  of  the  very  cases  in 
which  our  courts  have  sustained  that  species  of 
contracts,  upon  the  supposed  controlling  author- 
ity of  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  may  be  found 
the  law  which  is  ultimately  to  rescue  us  from  the 
bondage  that  case  has  In-ought  upon  us.  In  many 
of  these  cases  there  are  dissenting  opinions,  giving. 
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In  the  judgment  of  many,  the  better  law  in  regard 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Dartmouth  college  case.  By  going  bock,  there- 
fore, to  the  path  which  was  abandoned  wlien  the 
rule  in  that  case,  that  of  a  private  eleemoeynaiy 
corporation,  was  perverted  to  the  maintenance  of 
corporate  institutions  invested  with  great  public 
functions,  not  only  congress  but  the  states  will  be 
left  free  to  bring  the  needful  legislation  to  bear 
against  those  monster  establishjoients  deeming 
ttiemselves  impregnable  behind  the  barrier  of  the 
constitution." — See  authorities  under  Oboboia; 
4-6  HUdretii's  UniUd  SUUm  (index);  %  Schonler's 
United  StaUt,  74;  2  Tucker's  United  Statee,  18S;  1 


Garland's  L^e  ef  Bamielph,  W;  Adamai'  L^e  ef 
JUuuMpk.  109;  8  Benton's  Debatee  of  Omgrem,  14S 
(Bsndolph's  resolutiona),  888  (Granger's  letter  and 
defense);  2  8tat.  aXLatrge,  285,  and  8  :  116  (acts  tA 
March  8,  1808,  and  March  81,  1814);  1  StA  at 
Letrge,  Bioren  Sb  Duane's  ed. ,  460, 512  (evidence  col- 
lected and  publiahed  by  Georgia);  FleUsker  ■n.Pedt, 
6  Cranch's  Biporte,  87,  or  2  Peters'  B^erla,  888; 
Jameson's  Oimmd*  emd  I/bmU  ef  Sigk^l  Intaifer^ 
eneebgLam  toAA  tluaeeiumiUatwn  and  tut  of  Capi- 
tal, and  authorities  dted.       Auex.  Jommsas. 


TEAS  AKD  NATS.    (See  B 
Law.) 


ZEITGEIST.  £$  Nature  and  Pi>u»r.  The  Zett- 
geiet  is  a  German  word,  meaning  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  follow- 
ing article  it  will  be  frequently  rendered  literally 
by  the  English  compound  Thnee-J^iirU. —  Every 
one  feels  the  power  of  the  times-spirit,  but  no  one 
explains  to  us  on  witat  that  power  depends.  All 
speak  of  the  times-spirit,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  most  men  pay  homage  to  it;  yet  nobody  tells 
us  what  the  times-spirit  which  they  worship  and 
which  they  sometimes  unwillingly  obey,  is.  The 
idea  of  the  times-spirit  did  not  originate  in  our 
day.  It  was  given  expression  to,  even  by  the 
brahmans  of  ancient  India.  The  old  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  "  spirit  of  the  century"  (the 
taeuimn).  (Tac.  Ghrm.,  19.)  But  our  age  has 
grown  more  attentive  than  any  former  one  to  the 
drift  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  tlie  times-spirit  ?  imperatively  de- 
mands an  answer.  —  L  Let  us  first  see  by  what 
external  signs  men  think  they  can  recognize  the 
times-spirit,  and  what  qualities  they  ascribe  to  it. 
—  1.  The  timesHspirit  manifests  itself  chiefly  in 
the  definite  character  and  the  special  intellectual 
direction  by  which  the  different  ages  and  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  times  are  distinguished  from 
one  another.  The  contrast  noticeable  between  the 
great  periods  of  the  world's  history,  marks  also  the 
clianges  or  transformations  of  the  times-spirit,  in 
a  general  way.  Even  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
was  onoe  present  in  the  world  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  the  times-spirit;  and  in  its  time  it  crushed 
out  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  Just  as  it  had 
itself  to  yield  subsequently  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
times.  Again,  in  these  great  periods  of  the  world's 
history  the  spirits  of  the  centuries,  and  even  of  the 
half-centuries  composing  them,  are  surprisingly 
different.  Only,  the  century  must  not  be  reck- 
oned according  to  our  Christian  system  of  chro- 
nology, for  the  experience  of  history  everywhere 
shows,  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  century  becomes 
observable  in  all  its  youthful  impetuosity  even  in 
the  last  decade  (according  to  Christian  chronology) 
of  the  previous  century.    Clirist  was  not  bom  at 


the  IwginBing  of  a  centory,  and  henoe  onr  Chiii- 
tian  chrondogy  does  -not  oorteqxiad  with  the 
chronology  of  the  periods  of  the  world'a  history 
(teeUperioden,  wotM-periods).  —  With  the  ages, 
BOW  ideas,  like  stars,  rise  alwve,  and  again  sink 
below,  the  horizon  of  humanity.  In  one  century, 
an  idea  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  men;  in  an- 
other, that  same  idea  exercises  no  inflneoce  what- 
ever. In  one  age,  men  wax  enthusiastic  over  it, 
in  the  next  they  pass  it  by  coldly  and  indifferently. 
In  the  twelfth  century  (including  the  last  decade 
of  the  eleventh)  all  Christian  Europe  waa  stirred 
to  its  very  centre  by  the  desire  to  rescue  the  sacred 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  from  tlie  infidel.  To  effect  that 
end,  millions  of  men  with  fiery  ardor  rush  int» 
the  arms  of  unknown  danger,  privation  and  death. 
But  this  fanatical  impulse  loses  its  power  over 
minds  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  later,  dies 
out  entirely.  The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  of  the  sixteenth  century,  favor  tlie 
renaissance  of  ancient  ideas,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  church,  which  had  previously  been  at- 
tempted, without  success,  by  individuals;  while, 
from  1540  onward,  the  spirit  of  reaction  and  tor 
pidity  rose  up  and  was  Just  as  victorious.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  princely  absolutism  every- 
where celebrated  its  triumph  over  the  estates  sys- 
tem; and  in  the  eighteenth,  beginning  with  1740, 
the  craving  for  enlightenment  and  the  freednn  of 
the  middle  class  (d  citizens  raged  with  the  vio- 
lence of'  revolution.  The  nineteenthcentury  oor^ 
responds  with  the  growth  of  representative  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  natimal  (see  Na- 
tionalities, Pbinciflb  of)  current  in  politics. 
In  one  age,  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  times- 
spirit  is  liberal;  in  another,  conservatiye;  while  in 
a  third  it  is  either  radical  or  abscdutist.  —  The  same 
changes  or  transformations  of  the  times-spirit  are, 
besides,  visible  in  miniature,  in  any  one  age. 
Here,  too,  there  is  an  upward  and  a  downward 
movement  to  be  distinguished.  The  spokes  of 
the  great  wheel  of  the  world's  history  consist  of 
smaller  wheds  which  have  a  rotation  of  th^  own. 
The  very  same  men  grow  enthuaiaitic,  in  one 
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phase  of  the  times,  over  popular  freedom,  and  in 
another  call  for  a  dictatorial  power;  but,  in  both 
instances,  they  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  with 
ivhich  the  direction  they  follow  is  in  harmony. 
When  Napoleon  I.  undertook  to  re-estabUsb  C»- 
■arian  authority,  he  tried  to  discover,  by  means  of 
pamphlets  which  he  caused  to  be  scattered  wide- 
spread, whether  the  time  for  it  had  come,  just  as 
Koah,  according  to  the  Jewish  record,  once  tried 
to  find  out  whether  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had 
subsided;  and  Napoleon  repeatedly  postponed  car- 
lying  his  design  into  execution,  because  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  it.  At  last  the  signs  of  the 
times  seemed  favorable  to  him;  he  then  cast  aside 
the  veU  of  the  consulate,  and  foimded  the  new 
empire.  Such  an  undertaking  would  have  been 
as  impossible  later,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
after  181S,  as  it  would  have  been  earlier,  in  the 
turbulent  time  of  the  revolution. —  This  changing 
of  the  times-spirit  seems  to  protect  mankind  from 
the  lasting,  all-crushing  despotism  of  a  single,  one- 
sided tendency  or  direction,  and  of  one  sole  pow- 
er. Time  Causes  one  force  to  set  again,  which  it 
had  previously  called  on  to  rise,  and  summons 
other  sleeping  forces  into  life  and  operation.  With 
time  the  wheel  of  destiny  turns  round,  and  now 
new  hopes  and  cares  awaken,  and  now  again  old 
sorrows  and  old  Joya.approach  their  end.  In  the 
change  of  human  things  the  change  of  the  times- 
spirit  has  a  great  share.  Not  our  globe  alone  is 
round  and  must  turn  on  its  axis;  the  times-spirit 
too  revolves,  and,  by  its  revolution,  exercises  a 
changing  influence  on  the  opinions  and  doings  of 
men.  —  2.  A  second  noteworthy  observation  is 
the  propagation  of  the  times-spirit.  Were  it  lim- 
ited to  a  single  country,  or  to  a  definite  nation,  we 
would  suppose  we  discovered  it  in  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  that  country  or  that  nation.  But  it  is 
evidently  not  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
oonntiy;  it  moves,  in  the  same  current  and  direc- 
tion, over  different  nations.  Like  the  currents  of 
the  wind,  in  the  atmosphere,  it  now  moves  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  now  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  viee  vena.  The  religious,  be- 
lieving, and,  in  a  political  sense,  feudal,  fun- 
-damental  featuro  of  the  mediaeval  times-spirit, 
spread  not  only  over  Christian  Europe,  but,  sim- 
ultaneously, over  the  Mohammedan  east.  —  It  is 
often  thought  that  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  can  be  explained  by  certain  definite  expe- 
riences of  a  people,  or  by  certain  measures  taken 
by  its  government.  The  explanation  is  a  wrong 
one ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  changes  among 
other  peoples  also,  with  different  experiences  and 
different  governments.  We  must  not  think  that 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  caused 
for  the  reason  that  this  thing  or  that  thing  hap- 
pened, or  for  the  reason  that  this  thing  or  that 
was  l^t  undone.  It  may  be  that  such  happening 
or  leaving  undone  of  a  tiling  may,  as  a  secondary 
cause,  have  helped  the  efSciency  of  the  change  of 
the  times-spirit,  or  put  obstacles  in  its  way.  The 
change  itself,  however,  is  not  dependent  on  such 
hm>pening  or  leaving  undone,  and  has  another 


and  chief  cause.  The  best  liberal  government 
can  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  time  of  a  con- 
servative tendency.  And  when,  even  an  absolu- 
tistic  government  makes  no  gross  mistakes,  the 
times-spirit  does  not  always  persist  in  the  same 
direction,  but  from  time  to  time  ventures  a  leap 
in  the  way  of  radicalism.  —  But  the  spirit  of  the 
times  does  not  propagate  itself  in  entirely  the  same 
measure  among  different  peoples.  It  changes, 
too,  the  principal  representatives  of  its  character 
for  the  time  being.  At  one  time  one  nation,  and 
at  another  time  another,  appears  as  the  especial 
organ  of  the  times-spirit,  according  as  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  such  a  nation  harmonizes  with  the 
most  prominent  quality  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  spfarit«f  the  times  in  this  way  lifts  up  the  na- 
tions, and  lets  them  fall  again.  —  The  principal 
seat  of  the  times-spirit  in  Europe,  in  antiquity, 
was  first  Oreece,  and,  later,  Rome.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  (Germans,  although  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  were  the  representatives  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  In  the  age  of  the'  reformation  of 
the  church  the  German  nation  was  the  chief  organ 
of  the  times-spirit,  just  as  the  French  nation  was 
in  the  age  of  the  revolution.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  times-spirit  swept  from  Germany  over 
northern  and  western  Europe;  in  the  latter,  like 
a  storm,  from  Paris  over  the  European  worid. 
The  full  power  of  the  moving  times-spirit,  like 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  becomes  perceptible  only  in 
the  land  or  among  the  nation  which  is  its  princi- 
pal seat  or  principal  representative;  and  its  force 
in  other  lands  and  among  other  peoples  decreases 
in  intensity,  until  the  wave  reaches  its  trough.  — 
8.  The  great  power  of  the  times-spirit  shows 
itself  mainly  in  the  multitude.  It  comes  over  the 
masses,  they  know  not  how  themselves,  and  gives 
them  the  direction  which  they  follow.  The  great- 
er number  of  them  surrender  themselves  up  to  its 
impressions,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  filled  by 
it.  As  plants,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
shoot  forth  and  blossom,  then  stand  still  and  fade, 
nations  are  now  stirred  to  action  by  the  current 
of  the  times-spirit,  and  again  are  relegated  by 
it  to  rest.  The  times-spirit  wakes  up  and  slum- 
bers according  as  these  qualities  or  those  appear 
in  it.  Its  course  la  mysterious.  It  forces  itself 
in  like  the  wind;  it  communicates  itself  from  one 
man  to  another  just  as  heat  does  from  one  body 
to  another.  At  times,  it  spreads  like  an  epidemic, 
and,  in  a  moment  almost,  transforms  the  hopes 
and  moods  of  men.  — But  there  is  a  great  differ^ 
ence  between  the  times-spirit  and  the  coauic  in- 
fluences of  the  seasons  and  the  changes  of  the 
wind.  There  was  a  time  when  men  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  strangest  effects  of  the  times-spirit  by 
cosmic  causes.  Astrologers  calculated  the  destiny 
of  men  from  the  constellations  of  the  heavens. 
They  thought  that  by  the  position  or  movement 
of  the  planets  especially  they  might  discover 
men's  plans  and  acts,  and  measure  the  change  of 
the  times-spirit.  Fruitless  and  foolish  endeavor  1 
Were  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  times-spirit 
to  be  found  in  the  external  nature  of  our  globe. 
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that  same  cause,  like  the  seasons  of  the  fear,  like 
the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  like  the  currents  of 
the  wind,  would  necessarily  exercise  an  influence 
on  men  and  on  all  other  creatures,  at  the  same 
time  on  plants  and  on  animals.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  trace.  No  matter  how  the  times-spirit 
changes,  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  life  of  ani- 
mals do  not  follow  the  change.  They  do  not  feel 
it. — The  power  of  the  times-spirit  manifests  itself 
only  in  the  life  of  man;  it  is  connected  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  is  scarcely  explainable  except  by 
the  facts  of  human  nature.  — As  the  times-spirit 
is  confined  to  the  world  of  men,  its  power  is  en- 
hanced by  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another, 
and  in  many  ways  weakened  and  checked  by  the 
isolation  of  men  from  one  another.  Kowhere  is  the 
times-spirit  stronger  than  in  great  cities,  in  which 
men  live  cloedy  packed  together  in  constant  and 
active  intercourse  witbone  another.  It  rules  much 
less  in  the  country,  with  its  small  villages  and  scat- 
tered farm-houses.  The  seclusion  of  a  monastery 
can  not  withdraw  itself  entirely  from  it,  but  it 
only  slightly  feels  the  transforming  power  of  the 
times-spirit.  — 4.  Its  power  over  men  is  not  an 
absolute  one.  Borne,  especially  individuals  of 
energeUc  character  and  determined  mind,  resist 
its  influences,  and  sometimes  endeavor,  with  suc- 
cess, to  swim  against  its  stream.  Many  combat 
the  times-spirit  which  they  bate.  Many  more, 
vexed  and  defiant,  repel  its  rule.  The  world's 
history  is  determined  only  in  part  by  the  times- 
spirit.  The  individual  freedom  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  times-spirit,  leaves  its  impress  on  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  in  it  another  spirit  besides  that 
of  the  times  reveals  itself  to  us.  The  latter  we 
recognize  only  where  the  spirit  of  the  masses 
moves.  Hence  the  times-spirit  does  not  fill  the 
whole  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  Identical  with 
the  tnind  or  spirit  of  man  in  general.  —  5.  But 
neither  can  the  changes  of  the  times-spirit  be  ex- 
plained by  the  play  of  caprice.  That  change  is 
not  like  the  varying  pictures  of  a  revolving  ka- 
leidoscope. Rather  is  there  an  intrinsic  connec- 
tion between  the  character  of  a  preceding  and  of 
a  succeeding  section  of  time;  we  may  perceive 
an  organic  succession  of  ages,  and  again  an  or- 
ganic succession  of  phases  of  the  times  within 
the  same  age,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
succession  of  the  age-stages  in  the  life  of  man. 
The  transformation  of  the  times-spirit,  too,  begins 
with  childhood,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  youth- 
ful consciousness,  to  subsequently,  after  wise 
work  and  careful  preservatfen,  sink  again  into 
aging  routine  and  prudent  calculation,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  revolution.  In  all  this  there  is 
r^^larityand  law,  not  chance  and  caprice.  — A 
great  many  modem  philosophers  have  endeavored 
to  discover  this  law.  Hegel's  endeavor  to  find 
it  in  the  dialectic  movement  of  the  faculty  of 
thought  necessarily  failed,  because  human  fac- 
ulties are  manifold,  and  because  the  self-con- 
scious mind  of  thinkers  does  not  at  all  always  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  masses.  The  present- 
iments of  Fourier  and  the  speculation  of  Krause 


which  pointed  to  the  succession  of  the  age-stages 
of  human  life,  and  sought  by  them  to  explain 
the  diangee  of  the  times-spirit,  were  happier. 
But  Frederick  R(Amer  investigated  the  law  of 
the  times-spirit  more  deeply  and  more  comprehen- 
sively than  any  other  writer,  and  explained  it  by 
psychology.  His  own  nature,  which  waa  very 
sensitive  to,  and  had  a  fine  feeling  for,  all  tlie 
changes  of  the  times-spirit,  constantly  sparred 
him  on  to  observe  its  course,  and  follow  it,  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a  clock,  with  stnUned  atten- 
tion. In  this  way  he  at  last  found  an  aocnrate 
measure  for  the  movement  of  the  times-spirit  — 
This  prevalence  of  law  in  its  movement  disdn- 
gutihes  the  spirit  of  the  times  from  the  diange- 
able  faahion.  The  times-spirit,  indeed,  ezercfses 
its  power  on  the  fashion  too.  It  manifests  itadf 
by  way  of  preference  in  the  art  style  of  different 
ages,  from  which  even  the  fashion  can  not  free 
itself,  and  most  clearly  in  the  architectonic  style, 
but  in  music  and  in  literature  also.  Thus  the 
fadiion  only  followed  the  times-spirit,  when,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  gave  Its  preference  to  rococo  fonna, 
and  delighted  in  queues  and  hair-bsgs.  Again, 
it  was  led  by  the  q>irit  of  the  dmes  when  the 
French  revolution  revived  antique  ftMhkms,  cor- 
responding to  the  republican  models  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquity,  which  then  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  renovation  of  public  life;  and  wlten 
it  afterward,  in  the  Kapoleonic  period,  tnraed  to 
the  aristocratic  and  severer  forms  of  Cmuiaa 
Rome.  To  the  extent  that  the  faahion  toiOowt  the 
times-spirit,  it,  too,  is  determined  by  law.  Bat 
side  by  side  with  this  law,  the  Individaal  indbia- 
tions,  whims  and  moods  of  persotisand  aodal  cen- 
tres, operate  very  powerfully  on  the  fashion — 
persons  and  centres  which  are  looked  upon  by  the 
rest  of  society  as  authorities,  and  in  whose  foot 
steps  the  rest  of  society  is  accustomed  to  follow, 
llie  lions  and  lionesses  of  fashion  in  Paris  and 
London  ars  not  always  led  to  their  reaolntioos 
and  choices  by  the  general  movement  of  the  times- 
spirit,  but  are  determined  in  great  part  by  their 
own  freedom.  We  know,  for  instance,  what 
kind  of  a  personal  cause  it  was  tliat  broa^t  crin- 
oline into  fadiion;  and,  in  men's  adhesion  to  the 
dress  coat  and  silk  hat,  we  perceive  not  so  much 
the  changeableness  of  the  times«pirit  as  the  su- 
premacy of  French  style. — II.  What,  then,  is 
the  times-spirit,  the  qualities  of  which  we  have 
been  conslderiogt  Is  it  really,  as  many  suppose, 
the  sum  of  individnal  human  minds  existing  st  a 
given  timet  Wlien  Ooethe  once  wished  to  ridl- 
oule  the  fklse  times-spirit,  he  wrote  the  weO-known 
liass: 

"  Was  Ihr  dm  Qcirt  dor  Zrftaa  aoBl, 

Dm  Utdar  Hetnn  algner  Octet" 

[What  the  gentlemen  call  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
is  their  own  spirit]  *-And,  indeed,  men  frequently 
palm  off  their  own  spirit  for  the  time»«plrit;  some- 
times they  decdve  themsdves  about  it,  and  some- 
times they  wish  to  deceive  others  abcrat  it  But 
the  true  times-spirit  is  smnething  diff<t«nt  bess 
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the  tuin  of  separate  spirita.  If  it  were  only  tbe 
aum  of  aeporate  spirita,  the  fact  that  the  aame  in' 
dividuals  follow  this  current  of  the  timea-apirit 
to^y,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  an  entirely  oppo- 
site cuireDt,  would  remain  entirely  unexplained. 
Their  individual  inclinations  and  opinions  remain 
sometimes  the  same,  notwithstanding  they  allow 
themselTea  to  be  carried  away  by  the  new  current. 
Under  the  cover  of  their  own  roof,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  expression  to  their  opposition  to, 
and  heartfelt  dislike  of,  the  course  which  they 
publicly  pay  homage  to  and  obey.  With  these, 
therefore,  their  change  of  attitude  is  not  arbitrary. 
It  is  not  these  gentlemen's  own  spirit  that  calls 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  times. — Moreover,  if  the 
times-spirit  were  only  the  sum  of  individual  spir- 
its, it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain  why  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  so  widely  propagated,  and 
yet  seems  specially  powerful  now  in  one  country, 
and  now  in  another.  —  So,  too,  would  remain  un- 
explained the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  times-spirit  with  one  another,  and  the 
auocession  of  its  changes  in  great  periods  of  time 
from  age  to  age,  a  connection  and  succession  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  brief  lives  of  individual 
men,  and  which,  therefore,  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  individual  men,  nor  be  depend- 
ent on  individual  men. —  Lastly,  if  the  times-spirit 
were  nothing  but  the  sum  of  individual  minds  or 
spirits,  the  many-sided  struggle  of  the  individual 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  be  inconceiva- 
ble; and  yet  that  struggle  is  fought  out  frequently 
by  individual  men  with  themselves  and  within 
themselves,  and  not  merely  with  other  men.  — 
But  if  the  times-spirit  be  not  the  sum  of  individ- 
ual minds  or  spirits;  if,  rather,  there  be  unity  in 
its  nature  and  development,  its  cause  must  be 
looked  for  only  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  Only 
on  the  supposition  that  humanity  as  a  unit  has  a 
psychic  aggregate  bent  or  aggregate  disposition  of 
its  own,  an  aggregate  destiny  of  its  own,  and 
therefore  an  aggregate  development  of  its  own, 
can  the  times-spirit  be  explained;  and  then  it  is  ex- 
plainable as  the  orderly  development  of  the  soul-life 
of  humanity.  —  And  so  it  is  indeed.  The  world's 
history  is  Uie  documentary  proof  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  development  of  humanity,  a  de- 
velopment which  progresses  through  great  life- 
periods  in  organic  sequences.  The  world's  his- 
tory and  the  times-spirit  are  nearly  related  and 
closely  connected  phenomena.  The  times-spirit 
accompanies  the  world's  history  in  the  pathjs  of 
Its  development,  and  exercises  its  unceasing  influ- 
ence on  the  shaping  of  that  history.  The  gen- 
eral character  and  spirit  which,  in  the  different 
periods  and  ages  of  the  world's  history,  assumed 
a  definite  form,  were  once,  when  events  were 
still,  so  to  speak,  in  their  fluid  state,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, tbe  spirit  of  the  times.  The  world's  history 
is  development  behind  us,  development  in  the 
post,  succession  that  is  past.  The  times-spirit  is 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  the  pres- 
ent. But  the  times-spirit  is  certainly  not  the  only 
thing  that  determines  the  world's  history.    If  it 


alone  ruled  as  a  power  superordinated  ovw  indi- 
vidual men  and  binding  individual  men,  the 
world's  history  would  be  like  the  growth  of 
a  plant;  individual  freedom  would  be  oppressed 
by  its  weight;  there  would  be  no  deeds,  no  works 
of  men  peculiar,  but  only  joint  works  of  the  gen- 
eral human  mind.  But  the  times-spirit  is  only  one 
of  the  moving  forces;  in  the  struggle  with  that 
force,  the  spirit  of  tradition  and  of  traditional 
authority  asserts  itself;  side  by  side  with  it  works 
the  special  spirit  of  the  nationality  of  a  definite 
people,  of  dynasties  and  families,  but  above  all,  of 
remarkable  individual  men.  From  the  reciprocal 
struggle  and  strife,  action  and  interaction,  of  all 
human  forces,  proceed  all  world- historical  results. 
— But  the  times-spirit  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  efiScient  of  the  forces  which  determine  the 
world's  history.  By  the  psychologic  law  of  or- 
dered change,  which  is  innate,  as  a  common  fac- 
ulty, in  the  human  race,  the  human  race  is  spurred 
on  to  gradual  development  and  perfection,  and 
guided  to  its  destiny.  By  the  times-spirit,  to  which 
Ood  has  borne  testimony,  before  the  mind  of 
man,  God,  with  far-stretching  rein,  guides  the 
course  of  the  world's  history,  and  carries  human- 
ity unceasingly  forward.  Once  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  times-spirit  is  recognized,  men  will 
revere  it  as  something  sublime,  as  something  di- 
vinely human,  and  look  upon  those  who,  ever 
turned  toward  the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  put 
a  low  estimate  on  the  changes  of  the  times-spirit, 
as  short-sighted  and  unwise.  The  manifoldness 
of  human  life  in  common  and  the  freedom  of 
human  development,  are  instigated  and  led  by 
the  changes  of  the  times-spirit.  —  III.  What,  we 
may  now  ask,  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  states- 
man toward  this  great  intellectual  power?  1. 
First,  he  Is  obliged  carefully  to  notice  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  to  study  the  spirit  of,  the  times  in 
-which  he  is  called  to  work.  The  question.  What 
time  is  it?  is  always  eminently  important;  for  not 
at  every  hour  you  wish,  can  what  you  wish  be 
done.  Everything  has  its  time,  and  the  man  who 
at  the  wrong  time,  whether  too  early  or  too  late, 
undertakes  great  things,  will  generally  succumb 
under  difficulties,  and  his  endeavors  will  remain 
without  result.  — Then,  again,  the  present  world 
must  first  answer  the  question,  In  what  world- 
period  do  we  live?  What  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  our  age?  The  world  of  our  day  Is 
not  clear  on  thjs  point.  But  this  much,  I  think, 
can  be  confidently  asserted:  The  so-called  modem 
world-period,  in  which  a  new  revolution  of  the 
great  wheel  of  the  world's  history  is  going  on, 
has  still  an  aspiring  youthful  character.  Human- 
ity has  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  Its  aggregate 
life.  The  Immeasurable  results  of  the  modem 
sciences  and  the  whole  political  movement  of  the 
time  bear  testimony  to  the  masculine  spirit  of 
modem  humanity,  with  its  will  to  become  con- 
scioiu  of  itself,  and  to  shape  itself  in  freedom. 
Ours  is  a  great  creative  age,  more  conscious  and 
more  free  than  any  former  world-period.  Hence, 
in  tiie  spirit  of  this  our  world-period,  a  liberal 
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fnncUtmental  tnit  appears,  one  which  recalls  the 
still  younger  genius  of  the  great  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  which  brou^t  forth  the  blos- 
soms and  splendor  of  Hellenic  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity, and  one  which  presents  a  surprising  con-' 
trast  to  the  stormy  and  oppressive,  the  intellectual- 
ly less  gladsome  and  less  clear,  nature  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Even  in  the  new  and  most  glorious 
world-period  on  which  humanity  entered  in  the 
year  1740,  the  first  beginnings  and  first  essays  of 
the  new  spirit  were  still  childishly  naive  or  boy- 
ishly boisterous.  In  the  first  age pf  the  aufH&rung 
(enlightenment),  from  1740  to  1789,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan, philanthropic  philosophy  prevailed.  The 
educated  world,  the  first  moved  by  the  times- 
spirit,  now  not  only  turned  away  with  contempt 
from  the  middle  ages,  but  also  from  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  raised  its  eyes  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  new  ideals  which  philosophy  held 
up  to  it,  and  from  which  it  expected  a  new  order 
of  things.  Then  it  undertook  in  the  following 
and  second  age  of  the  new  world-period,  in  the 
age  of  the  revolution,  to  realize  the  pictures  of 
its  phantasy,  and  to  transform  the  world  in  reality. 
But  it  was  more  successful  in  tearing  down  and 
destroying  the  old  order  of  the  world  than  in 
establtehing  the  new  one.  The  speculative  school 
in  which  it  was  educated  could  not  make  up  for 
its  lack  of  experience  and  of  practical  under- 
standing. The  world  indeed  moved  forward,  but 
not  without  occasionally  falling  back  again.  At 
last  it  gave  up  its  naive  confidence  in  the  abstract 
ideas  of  equality  and  liberty;  in  consequence  of  the 
experiments  it  had  made,  it  learned  how  to  under- 
stand history  better,  and  to  appreciate  the  power 
of  tradition.  The  principle  which,  in  this  our  third 
age,  since  1840,  (diiefly  moves  minds,  especially 
in  Europe,  the  principle  of  nationalities  (see  Ka- 
■noNAXJTiBS,  PRINCIFI.K  OF)  is,  indeed,  narrower 
than  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  age  of 
the  universal  rights  of  man,  but  it  has  more  his- 
torical intrinsic  value,  and  more  formative  power 
in  it.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  height  of 
genuinely  liberal  development.  Even  our  grand- 
children Vill  not  attain  it.  Onl*  entire  movement 
is  not  yet  free  from  violent  radical  currents  and 
precipitation;  it  occasionally  turns  about  in  the 
direction  of  the  contrary  extreme  of  absolutist 
reaction.  But  we  may  assert  with  joyful  certainty 
that  mankind  has  for  a  century  past  been  making 
extraordinary  progress,  and  is  still  paking  steady, 
manly  progress  toward  the  great  goal :  fully  de- 
veloped humanity.  —  2.  The  statesman  should 
never  put  a  low  estimate  upon  or  undervalue  the 
times-spirit,  not  even  when  the  current  of  the 
times  is  unfavorable  to  him  and  to  his  plans,  and 
not  even  when  it  brings  to  the  surface,  not  the 
highest  forces  of  human  nature,  but  human  na- 
ture's lower  impulses;  for  the  power  of  the  times- 
spirit  is  always  great,  and  its  movements  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  humanity.  Remark- 
able men,  indeed,  go  their  own  way,  and  do  not, 
like  the  multitude,  follow  every  change  of  the 
wind.    But  the  statesman  who  despises  the  spirit 


of  the  times  would  be  like  the  fool  who  despises 
the  winter  because  it  calls  forth  no  blosBoms,  and 
ridicules  the  night  because  it  invites  to  repose. 
The  monk  or  the  hermit  may  shut  himsrif  up 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  withdrawing 
himself  from  life  in  common  with  other  men;  bnt 
the  statesman  who  cares  to  work  and  live  among 
men,  can  not.  As  the  cautious  gardener  carefully 
watches  the  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moiatnie, 
and  endeavors  to  guard  his  plants  from  the  in}n- 
rious  effects  of  the  extreme  forces  of  nature;  and 
as  the  sailor  takes  the  winds  and  the  waves  into 
consideration,  the  statesman  must  notice  the  move- 
ments and  qualities  of  the  times«pirit,  and  w(sk 
against  its  disfavor.  But  if  he  will  reaist  the  cur- 
rent of  the  times,  he  must  neither  rest  fnxn  labor 
nor  sleep.  Every  place  he  lays  open  to  assault 
will  be  overflooded  by  the  hostile  current  of  the 
times-spirit;  every  gap  that  he  leaves  open  will  be 
filled  by  it.  Before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  is  dosed 
in,  betrayed,  overthrown. — 8.  If  tbetime»«piritis 
favorable,  the  statesman  whose  direction  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  blowing  of  the  times-spirit,  may 
risk  much,  for  he  will  succeed  in  much.  The 
time  goes  forward  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
boat,  with  a  favorable  wind,  moves  quickly  and 
happily.  If  he  meets  with  obstacles  whidi  he 
can  not  for  the  moment  overcome,  he  can  wait 
Time  comes  to  his  assistance,  removes  the  ohstades 
in  his  course,  or  wears  them  out  and  opens  the 
way  for  him.  Napoleon  m. ,  even  when  be  was  ■ 
prince,  understood  the  great  political  truth,  that 
the  man  who  moves  with  the  current  of  his  time 
meets  with  success,  while  the  statesman  who  swims 
against  it,  perishes.  —  4.  The  ideas  of  the  times 
and  the  forms  of  the  times  correspond  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Ideas  are  never  first  conceived 
and  expressed  by  races,  but  always  by  single  indi- 
viduals; yet  ideas  become  ideas  of  the  times  only 
when  they  are  taken  up  and  propagated  by  the 
receptive  masses.  Sages  and  philosophers  an- 
nounce the  Ideas  of  the  future,  in  advance.  From 
their  intellectual  height  they  discover  many  ideas 
which  operate  only  on  future  generations,  eariier 
than  do  the  multitude  who  live  in  the  valleys  be- 
low them.  But  the  practical  statesman  can  try  to 
realize  only  the  ideas  which  suit  the  times  in  which 
he  lives.  It  is  only  for  these  ideas  of  the  times 
that  he  will  find  understanding  and  support  among 
men.  He  must  guard  against  defending  obsolete 
ideas  of  the  times  after  the  manner  of  the  roman- 
tic school.  For  even  if  the  spirit  of  tradition 
lends  him  some  assistance,  he  wiU  at  moat  meet 
with  only  momentary  success.  The  hostile  age 
marches  over  him,  and  tramples  his  work  under 
foot.  His  policy  becomes  ridiculous  quixotism. 
But  it  is  almost  more  dangerous,  if  more  laudaMe, 
for  the  statesman  to  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  the  future  before  the  time  to  carry  them 
out  is  ripe.  He  will  then  make  shipwreck  on  the 
rocks  of  stem  reality,  and  be  scoffed  at  as  an  ideal- 
istic visionary.  The  true  task  of  the  statesman  is 
the  realization  of  the  actual  ideas  of  the  times. 
On  this  depends,  m  large  measure,  the  popuUrity 
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of  BbUeamen.  When  thejr  go  with  the  ideaa  of 
the  time,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  popular; 
'When  they  go  against  the  time,  they  become  un- 
popular. The  reason  of  the  frightful  unpopular- 
ity of  the  order  of  Jesuits  for  a  century  past,  is 
to  be  found  not  solely  in  the  dangerous  intrigues 
of  the  order,  but  principally  in  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  order  is  in  deadly  enmity 
with  the  modem  spirit  of  the  times  and  with  the 
intellectual  consciousness  and  cravings  of  the  hu- 
manity of  to-day.  The  great  success  of  Napole- 
onic, English,  Italian  and  Prussian  politics,  was 
certainly  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  this: 
that  their  main  tendency  was  in  harmony  with 
the  liberal  and  national  tone  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  present  age.  —  S.  But  every  age  has 
also  a  love  for  definite  forms  of  its  life.  It  is 
not  suflScient  for  the  statesman  to  recognize  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  and  to  enter  the  lists  for  them ; 
he  will  do  well  also  to  use  the  forms  of  the  time. 
A  century  ago,  enlightened  absolutism  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  age.  Oreat  things  could  then 
be  accomplished  without  great  struggles,  under 
that  form.  In  our  age,  which  demands,  as  its 
right,  the  representative  form,  and  especially  the 
assent  and  co-operation,  of  popular  representa- 
tion, enlightened  absolutism  meets  with  powerful 
opposition  even  when  it  advocates  the  real  ideas 
of  the  time.  Count  Cavour  for  this  very  reason 
received  earlier  and  more  easily  the  recognition 
and  cheerful  support  of  his  nation  than  did  Prince 
Bismarck,  because  Cavour  used  the  forms  of  the 
time  for  the  ideas  of  the  time,  while  Bismarck 
seemed  at  first  to  despise  the  forms  of  the  time, 
and  undertook  to  realize  new  ideas  by  the  means 
of  an  earlier  time.  Hence  the  labor  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  harder  and  slower;  but  in  proportion 
as  he  showed  himself  more  favorable  to  the  forms 
of  modem  political  life,  he  won  for  himself  the 
furthering  support  of  the  many.  —  6.  Tet  the 
greatest  statesman  can  not  singly,  not  even  with 
the  forms  of  the  time,  realize  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  The  new  ideas,  indeed,  exercise  their  influ- 
ence; but  so  do  the  old  historical  powers  of  au- 
thority and  custom.  The  savant  may  carry  out 
the  thought  of  the  time,  in  theory,  with  logical 
acumen,  and  a  consistency  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Real  life  does  not  square  with  the 
straight  lines  and  sharp  angles  of  doctrines ;  it 
bends  them  and  changes  them  in  the  application 
of  them.  Practical  politics  is  an  art  which  has  a 
great  many  complicated  problems  to  solve,  an  art 
which  has  to  deal  with  many  joint  and  personal 
forces.  The  result  of  political  struggles  necessi- 
tates treaties  of  peace,  attempts  at  settlement 
or  adjustment  and  compromises.  The  man  who, 
out  of  blind  zeal  for  the  spirit  of  the  tinaes, 
scoms  all  compromise,  may,  indeed,  be  an  hon- 
orable doctrinarian,  but  he  must  not  expect  the 
success  or  laurels  of  the  statesman. 

J.   C.  BLimTBCHLL  . 

ZOLLYEBEIN.    The   German   toUterein,  or 
customs-association,  was  the  imlon  effected  among 


a  number  of  the  Oerman  states,  and  begun  by  the 
junction  of  some  of  them  with  Prussia,  for  tariff 
purposes,  a  union  by  virtue  of  which  (the  Prus- 
siain  tariff  system  being  taken  as  a  basis  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  association)  all 
tariff  barriers  between  such  states  were  swept 
away,  while  duties  were  collected  at  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  association,  on  their  joint  account, 
and  divided  among  the  several  states,  parties  to 
the  union,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  — 
This  union  came  Into  existence  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  more  than  one  tariff  alliadce  against  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  1, 1834,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  years.  At  that  date  the  union 
embraced  eighteen  Oerman  states.  In  1886,  Hes- 
sen-Homburg,  Baden  and  Nassau  entered  it;  In 
1886,  Frankfurt ;  in  1888,  Waldeck ;  in  1842, 
Braunschweig,  Lippe  and  Luxemburg ;  in  1851 
and  18S2,  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.  From  1854 
to  1865,  all  the  German  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs  and  the 
Hanaeatic  cities,  belonged  to  the  Zollverein.  The 
last  Zollverein  treaty  is  dated  May  16,  1865,  and 
was  to  run  from  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  the  end  of  1877, 
but  was  set  aside  by  the  events  of  1866.  The 
toUterein,  or  customs-association  treaty,  of  July  8, 
1867,  between  the  North  Oerman  confederation 
considered  as  a  single  tariff  territory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bavaria,  WOrtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse 
on  the  other,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  rested  on  a  different  basis  entirely. 
—  The  Zollverein  itself  was  brpught  to  an  end  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Oerman  empire,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  of  April 
16,  1871,  art.  88,  provides  that  ciermany  shall 
constitute  one  single  country  for  tariff  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  with  Bremen  and  Hamburg  as 
free  ports.  At  present  the  Zollverein,  therefore, 
has  mainly  an  historical  interest.  —  The  economic 
consequences  to  Germany  of  the  Zollverein  were 
the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from 
every  customs-union.  1.  It  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  customs  duties 
as  a  consequence  of  the  removtkl  of  the  tariff  bar- 
riers between  the  associated  states;  2,  it  rapidly 
developed  the  industry  of  those  states  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  8,  it  increased  the  customs 
receipts  by  increasing  consumption,  the  tariff  be- 
ing a  moderate  one;  4,  it  rendered  it  possible  for 
these  states,  through  the  union,  to  conclude  advan- 
tageous treaties  with  foreign  coimtries,  which  are 
more  disposed  to  make  concessions  to  a  state  which 
offers  them  a  large  market  than  to  small,  unim- 
portant countries;  5,  it  Increased  the  commerce  of 
the  customs-union  with  foreign  countries ;  6,  it 
increased  the  political  importance  of  Germany, 
since  its  political  union  was  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  actually  did,  to  spring  from  its  cus- 
toms-union.* M. 

•  Ssys  Henri  Siehelot,  writing  in  IWS:  "Since  (he  jetr 
ISK  the  Zollverein,  althongb  otlia  inflnencea  concaned  with 
Ita  Inflnenoe,  has  been  the  prindpal  (let  In  Oermuy;  and 
the  progreaa  ot  Germany  aince  then  baa  been,  In  great  part, 
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